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DusiPOne mts oy are aee wees aeees es Uote hy rare a ey *924 
Dust, coal, protection, tuberculosis...... 92 
Dynamite, Straight, will not freeze ...... 52 
E 
MGUCATION) = AMRAaALOUIIG! PS hia sheds ts) tyaveh tie « « % 4 le 286 
Educational publicity, X-Ray .......... 1018 
HAR GIONGY we DULG. filet c aiatayscavis-« 6. sile fatvugaite 109 
ELECTRICITY. See also “Haulage,” 
“Hoisting,” ‘Power,’ ‘‘Locomotive,” 
“Lamps,” ete. 
—Cables, current transmitted through.... 493 
SAFI OU L. DICAKEL Bm ic sae e ah tie b+ cess eueteie *213 
—Conductors, dead-ending large. Turner. *637 
——UxaMieewOuestlOns. Tt. wii... 6 2 os 2 425, 588 


—Fuse to prevent motor from running 
BIN SIOMNAK ere co eesl sel < acces «2 ce eee e723 


—Guarding electrical equipment. Grimm..: 
*253, *291 
—Inspection electrical equipment ....... #797 
—Locomotive, electric, haulage (inq.) 
SE EO eae RES “alsi cms) cls so o-6 + wea: Shame *384 
—Locomotives, selection of electric. Johns- 
LOLI UPAR ee nic see ett 6. 8 *679e TL 
—Low voltage reduces starting torque of 


induction motor. Roscoe 
—Maeneto igniter for miners’ safety lamps. 
Fokes 4 
—Million-volt current tests 
—Motor generator or rotary converter? 
SOO LEM idaho Ode site ss ditiedotas « « + ebelemene 
—Motors, alternating-current hoist. 
LOVING cur tat, Pasa ee ale. «o's Siete 720 


—Resistors, Grid, for mine locqmotives. 

ORIGEEOI oo rem ie: «i titciake ahs. ara vauemenst 876 
—Starter for small Motors’ ........0..8. *845 
—Starter guards squirrel-cage motor..... *682 
—wWelder, Electric, one man ............ #720 
—wWiring, Don’t overload your. Murray. 

EE MELB CUISSLOT Meets eas tele) ae oo us, terion Mane 887 
Engine—Waughoist driven by rotary...... *593 
Engineering, Good, and safety .......... 166 
Engines supply power, Small kerosene..... *12 
Equipment, depreciation rates on coal 

anWliehs’ ©) 5. cacy yRNn cOPR yet One oer a ECPM RE AP RCREEO 2) cro ae 20 
European countries show progress....... 977 
Evaporative power of coal (ing.)........ 103 
Examining board, Authority of. (ing.) 60. 

WISOUSSUON Pe hie cases he ke erage tere ee 300, 542 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


—Alabama first class—Ventilation in 800- 
von mine; air per man in non-gaseous 
mine; factors to insure efficient venti- 
lation: rise of water gage without in- 
ereased speed of fan; means of pro- 
ducing ventilation, 769. Size of in- 
take and return; method of working 
in continuous and split ventilation; 
ventilating old workings; precaution 
in timbering with slate roof; under- 
eutting with bad roof; setting posts 
near pillars; effect of summer and 
winter weather on mine operation, 
809. Precaution in bracing ‘mudsills; 
keeping mine in damp condition and 
humidifying ventilating current; hose 
for watering mine workings; methods 
for removing dust; setting room tim- 


bers: setting timbers on double-track 

BI OIMEIN Etiinual> eycMace neaiceiaedabedela pie ooze er oe, 
—Bituminous mine inspectors—Duties; 

causes of accidents and prevention; 


approach to burning section and res- 


cue, 221. Coal dust; safety lamps; 
first-aid; connecting underground 7 
WORICUIDETS mete, ee) > gor usa) eit tue) lems b rel wn eo 263 


—Foremen and assistant foremen, 15th an- 
thracite dist—E’xxamination: instruc- 
tion to miners; reporting inspection; 
first aid, 103. Accurate surveys of 
mine workings; plotting mine work- 
ings to scale; extending conducting 
wire beyond live current; meaning of 
anticlinal and synclinal; prospecting 
for coal, *143. Tons of coal under 
50 acres: detection of mine gases; 
composition of firedamp; removal of 
firedamp; working in gaseous mine 
with electric lamp; prospecting and 
boring for coal ........-4. Fe ew 

—Illinois mine examiners—Rubbing  sur- 
facing of road; velocity of air in 
shaft; height of motor column; ane- 
mometer reading; number men _ em- 
ployed, ventilation sufficient; symbols 
and weights of gases; noxious gases 
produced by fires; six features of 
safety lamp for general work; gas re- 
quired to render current dangerous. . 727 

—TIllinois mine managers—Fan ventilation; 
degrees in a_ circle; angle between 
bearings; ventilation; width of entries 


183 


880645 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS—Continued 
and rooms; length of slope, 462. Ca- 
pacity of mine car; weight of water 
in pipe; first aid; mine gases; venti- 
SROLON Ss ae Miaiaes ccd Giatte a eerpa taamate miss 
—Mine foremen and firebosses, Lexington, 
Ky.—Tons of coal from seam 4 ft. 
thick; area of drift mouth; rails, 
ties, spikes and fishplates for one mile 
track; first duty on reaching working 
place; material for stoppings; timber- 
ing, 303. Mine ventilating furnace; 
ventilation and management in gase- 
ous mine; regulators; weight of 100 
cu.ft. of air; water gage corresponding 
to pressure; rubbing surface in shaft; 
mine explosions, 343. Water gage 
pressure; volume of air; motive 
column; water gage reading; danger of 
black powder, 385. Blowout shots; 
coal dust; location of pump; capacity 
of sump; pumping; electricity; precau- 
tions in old and abandoned workings. 42 
—Mise.—Driving rooms on sights; effect of 
pitch of seam on ventilation; effect 
of moisture in air upon mine; instruc- 
tions to shotfirers in blasting; even 
amount of moisture in air; poisonous 
afterdamp; area of opening in regu- 
lator; effect of temperature in re- 
moving gases from high falls; effect 
of seasons on underground road work- 


498 


ol 


LITE REMC Meuslate tear ait Sot nis le lions. ore tN 889 
—Mise.—Fan ventilation; advantages of 
shotfirers; slope and drift mine venti- 
lation; necessity of mine ventilation; 
finding open door in mine; timbering 
bad roof and soft bottom; means of 
ICONGICU NE. Albay pepensnet-htetaa.s) «)epes" ake 18 
—Mise.—Gasoline motor or pump in mine; 
volume of air; developing gassy mine; 
pressure required in airways ....... 686 
—Mise.—Pumping; ventilation; standard 
safety-lamp gauze; maximum height 
of suction; moisture to make coal dust 
INET Gayl rcde = chetotttes oa, Eablet etaus et sts 543 
—Mise.—Siphon, use of; surveying; first 
aid for broken ribs; alternating vs. 
direct current; precautions in trans- 
portinem powder Wants «secs cles *588 


—Misec.—Timbering; precautions in moving 
firedamp and explosibility of firedamp; 
horsepower of engine, weight lifted... 647 


—Penn. bituminous firebosses — Lawful 
duties of fireboss; placing danger 
board; safety lamp for fireboss; dan- 
gerous practices; first-aid for eye in- 
PU he he ue ae taken dhs aye atever el top 61 

—Penn. bituminous mine foremen—De- 
velop, arrange, eauip and manage 


gaseous mine; duties and qualifications 
of shotfirer; duties of mine foreman; 
lamp for gassy mine: fan ventilation 19 
—Tenn. mine foremen—Firedamp in safety 
lamp; use of safety lamp; mine gases; 
causes of explosions and precautions; 
is dusty mine dangerous; explosion 
doors; inspection of mine generating 
gas and precautions, 929. Observations 
of mine ‘foreman; anemometers; coal 
dust; preparation in advance of arrival 
of mine-rescue team; force or exhaust 
fan; live or smothered fires; gasoline, 
air and electrical pumps; good roads 


iT COMI EINES are ONT) ae atae uslt jose See ese 969 
EP CAV ALON ORAS EMG! St ccclsiier chs, siete ele < ot tie 9 os 722 
WR GCAV ables ee Ole Clee ety oes etc neha aire ete tars *594 
EXPLOSION. See also ‘Dust,’’ “Gases, 
Mine,” ‘‘Ventilation.”’ 
=O QCHPAN BOOS COn meme hee eke = 5 ake) eae ons *674 
——WxXaim. -(UCSTIONS) wie vin eee» 343 
SSS eye EN aurliases hitb, Sect ae wo IR Eae ALL ogo 66. 
SEAT OU OQIENG: cucue hae niracitetas a) fei +) she's aie venenttns 389 
=~Knickerbocker mine’ Foe... 0.x wees 252 
Ste Nigar ASE WON CL ay as oly aete ane eae 960 
Explosives! Wsed itet920) lio Seco etameue) aaa 104 
Hisporters’ VOTSAIIZE! Sins, cos ora: ks lee ote lie ue oie 550 
Exports. See ‘Trade.” 
F 
Fan. See ‘‘Ventilation.” 
Barmine™ :Selentifie® 20.5". tues aeweieut aiele aie ests 126 
Es talutied waver: aston acer 104, 148, 163, 201, 
243, 575, 774, 973 
Federal board to settle mine disputes..... 150 
Federal liability for profit cut ......... 816 
Federal Purchase. Boards oie precise. sie o 893 
Federal Reserve Board’s foreign trade in- 
Cle Wer aratt: succes ach ara a inra oak thr amek INT aT «Se 574 
Federal Trade Comm files complaint 
against Bornice CoaliGor si .4 v= os. 857 
Kiber: DiMes |. croc een cae. ceaaais iste tee ws, ome 600 
Wilber SDP Ne Pete late wells) ie sie ee *488 
Firebosses as state officials. Marshall.... 180 
Fire at No. 2 Heidelberg colliery........ 728 
Fire at Springhill. N’.. S. Nicholson...... ole fi 
Fire, Fighting a dump. Brosky......... 256 
Wire. Hollenbaek colliery son. ee e+ vs 6 es 774 
Fire, Kathleen mine. McAuliffe......... *247 
Fireproofing methods at Marvine breaker. . *837 
Pires he iotiwcy. anette 40, 83. 442. 626, 1037 
Fires, carbon tetrachloride and foamite fire- 
foam for mine. Fieldner and Katz.... *7 
Fires, fight against two mine. Bunting... .*373 
Fires, Utah outcrop. Forrester......... *1044 
WUTSGe AIG sin Sees teense iets cette 498, 588. 969 
FIRST AID MEETS 
SA TA DADIA nba n tere a PORE Gee eon Beas 3D) 403 
—Intl. First-Aid and Mine Rescue...... 428 
ETT oo Ste IQUE ee erent tates pastas oa le den ss *714 
Fish warden wants mine water purified... 339 
Flow sheets, Anthracite and metal....... 832 
Flushing by water or by air ..«.......- 44 
Flushing—Kingston Coal Co. .......... *167 
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Foamite firefoam for extinguishing mine 
fires. Fieldmer and Katz .......... 
Foodie prices’. fa oe 431, 471, 548, 583, 1059 


Horemen, Self-examination. Edwards..... 496 
Foremen’s work made to count. Discussion 140 


Forgiving our debtors be good business?... 952 
Foundation, Remedying troubles in  con- 

cretes. (Ind. ec A «hee ee oe ee 342 
Howler lawl seca cocks Mah oe he, Le 936 
France 
—Exports and imports.......... 32, 396, 555 
men TICES Mis helaie ed teins wt ee bate oe 475, 515 
—Production ....... 116, 436, 619. 659, 

699, 781, 861, 1065 

—Reparation coal, German ....... 821, 1065 
—StOckA, CCGals bana ata See 475, 861 
Francisco mine again operates.......... 107 
Freight-car loadings i. sce mic foto aoO 
Hreight cars, -painwotidle sa. Gace ae 857 
Freight rates. See also ‘‘Trade.” 
Freighty rates 77s ee 28, 66, 150, 228, 


381, 563, 612, 857, 894, 1023, 1057 
Freight rates cut to avert rail strike. 693 
Freight rate hearings, 737. Wooton. 937, 
1023, 1059 
Freight rates, Natl. Industrial Traffic 
League demands reduction ............ 545 
Freight reductions, No coal.............. al. 


83 
Frelinghuysen coal bills, 1, 27, 48, 69, 311, 1061 


Furnace for small sizes of coal. #611. Cor- 
rechlolig’s wate wer ek ee eee eee 920 
Fuse. multiphase renewable ............. #723 
Fusing. iron with its silicide: ............ *924 
G 4 
Gallup-Americams Coal Cow ieee *339 
Garagesvat Wolt Runge ne eee mena ae *963 


Gas for heating and lighting (ing.)...... *646 


Gas mask for carbon monoxide .......... 56 
Gas mask absorbs carbon monoxide from 
nspired airs. Burrell se cee eres *635 
Gass Producer’. "ry tid toes eee oa 920 
GASES, MINE 
—Analyses gases from fire extinguished 
with#foamite@: ss 4. nore ss eee 
-—Care to avoid firing gas on surface..... 765 


—Detecting odors (inq.) 497. Discussion. 847 
—Exam. questions...19, 498, 647, 727, 889. 929 
—Gas mask for carbon monoxide........ 57 
—Measuring gas at face of heading (inq.).*497 
—Outbursts, methane. Briggs .......... *209 
—Safe practices in gaseous mines. Discus- 
BION yf cis. zines Aad he 101, 218, 540 
Gathering expenses, How a manager saved.*636 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, U. S. 


—aAppropriation, asks larger ........... 977 
—Bituminous mines closing down on in- 

CLOASO) AMET Sloe, atl siaeiee ee aCe *470 
—Coal consumption by electric plants.... 231 
—tIrregular operation bituminous industry. 

Try On iss ed aeteaet Rion Gee ee ae ee *62 
—Lake cargo coal, Destination .......... 545 
—Needs more money for coal reports..... 709 
—Production, bituminous ............ 72. 774 
—Stocks. Report of coal ...:....... B06. *934 
—Superpower system, report on proposed 172 
Geology—Utah. Forrester ............. *1044 
Georges Creek asks wage cut .......;... 186 
Germany 
—=~EXD/OS1ON 9 ene ae en ES Ee 66 
=—PLiGeS, Warten 3 lee Oa ae oe 940 
—Production....116, 156. 236. 354. 474 


514. 658. 698. 900 


Girard Mammoth Coal Co. loses suit ..... 627 
Glen Alden Coal Co j 
—Cannot work shallow mines under Kohler 
Lawes les ks PRA UL, . 429 
—Mining before law can act ........... 66 
=Peach Orchard (colliery 9,5: 22s eoee *10 
—=Sinking fund Meee Ces ene ee ene 40 
=—=Will ‘reopent mines ss enc eee 694 
Gordon, .B) Boy ewe 5 tase ee eee 106 
Gov't. coal appropriationss menos Bone 973 
—Coal control, Minnesota ./............ 69 
-——-Coal. purchases ae errr ie eens 976 
Engineers create artificial wave ....... 83 
——Fuel yard ach ote eee ee ee 109 
——Regiiation, coalee ce seins ene 189. 349, 615 
—Will define trade association activities... 673 
Gradients ‘n West Va., Fixed-carbon ..... *418 
Gravity plane nroblem. Discussion. . . *58, 
#219, *341 
Grease trolley wire to prevent sparking. 

1: hv) steel Gar APMeME ar RON AMEE) oy 8 ec EE *605 
Great Norwegian Coal Min. Co........... 475 
Groverman, “Wo Ho” 2) <2 ee eee ee #22 
Guardrails in room switches ............ 261 
Gunite and creosote extend life of timber. 675 
Gunite, Device for holding reinforcement... *57 
Gunite, Fighting dumn fire with. Brosky... 256 
Gunite, Lining shaft with. Gillespie ..... “8287 

H 

Hammer blow, Force of (ing.). Hatcher... 808 
amimers DICK sack wold ov Peat Looe *921 
Hammer-weld *pine. fess au oles oo eee 804 
Harding = President (0 u. Gh. 7. Coke eee *687 
Harrisburg Colliery Co.—Explosion ...... 389 
Hatfield, Detective shoots Sid............ 228 
HAULAGE. See also “Hoisting.”’ ‘‘Power.” 

“Electricity.” ‘“Safety,’’ ‘‘Rope,’’ ‘‘Loco- 

motive,’’ ete. 

—Block signals control trips) Brosky . *963 
—Electric locomotive problem (inq.) Shaf- 

fer 2384). Discussion Ma wens. aoe 2 
—Gravity_plane. Discussion...*58 *219. *341 
—Tinks. Bent, in car hitchings. Thompson 927 
—Locomotive haulage. Discussion 586 


—Locomotive should pull trip. Discussion. 541 
ba ONG selection of electric. Jonas 

Oe FR eS ee CEM MONERER Tene 379. 
ee cruek DOOR 4 sista 5 40: ee easn renee eee ute 
—Rope haulage. 


COAL AGE 


HAULAGE—Continued 
—Rope haulage in slopes (inqg.)......... *768 


—Sheave, Load on knuckle (ing.). Hain- 

GY Ae ioishene wr aie SU eee Rac ne ere *928 
alone) Springdale:> Ke See hee *1002 
—Switches, Guardrails. Discussion... .261 


460, *766, 807 


—tTrips, Pushing vs. pulling mine-car. Dis- 
CUSSION a 6%) izle vin tees tetas eee 260 
—Tunnels under Allegheny ............ *1008 
Hazard Coal Operators Assn. ..........-.- 284 
Hazleton. Mining” Inst. ance cee en T74 
Headlicht. locomotives seme ae eee *606 
Heat from steam pipe of pump ignites coal | 
in¥slope:, Nicholson east. en eens 11 
Heating arrangements at Lynch mine 
BAVENSON © 23 3s alee eae oie eats. 676 
Help,” Self-help still, the wbest/j. 2 serene 629 
High-priced goods liquidated ............ 770 


Higher standard of operation. Discussion. . 
* 


Hiniler) CoaliCor. Haworth eerie e 412 
Hoes esteams trenching see aieireie ter aete *594 
HOISTING. See also ‘‘Haulage,”’ ‘‘Power,”’ 
“Blectricity,’’ ‘“Safety,’”’ ‘‘Rope,”’ ‘‘Shaft.”’ 
—Bankhead, Jubilee steel. Dawes ....... 2 
—Cages, two double-deck, at Wolf Run..*961 


—Combination hoist and air compressor. .*765 


—Derrick, Emergency power ............ e721 
—Engine housed in portable steel shed.... *10 
——Hxam, iQuéestionsee sa: o as. aceite 647 
—Hoist with double-toggle clutch ....... *714 
—Horsepower hoist (imq.)...........s:. *685 
—Peak hoisting loads. Knight .......... *764 
—Plane head. ~Ashméad .;..c.¢ <i sable lal 
-——Platform,| Plank: (Mayer 252 (45 5 40«.08 57 
—Shafts, Two independent, serve two dis- 
tinct: mune ree cl eetoiecae che, oisiernens 884 
—Sheave, knuckle, Load on (ing.). Hain- oan 
LOY 5s ceceeeeeeel distes enone dip once once ieyace teha heres 
Seip hoist at Springdale. Brosky ...... *999 
Holland 
TIM Ports: Ke. Meeks Mastencrercats Yer Sidieamee 4 6G. ooo brie 6c 236 
Production Meee pasuctarenscts siateug tha Rercace fella corse. a 236 
Hoodwinking mine inspector. Discussion... 16 
Hoover, H:.epee eae 111, 351, 386, 430 
Horsepower of steam turbine Uadey ss Shstecaye4 647 
Hospital, Lynch mine. Eavenson. TOTO 
Houses, Logansy Perrys Germs se eis cle eiere « #1012 
Houses, minersmelyuchiae, 2, cena nena: *532 
Howat, Az MeRRa: . [Ree se cok esis 72, 654, 856 
How not tovestimate saa.) oe cele sma ieee 670 
Huber, ©. aipiea:s «: suchas whe acltenane a biereein s *378 
Hudson Coal Co. 
Dump Sata. cithsee tc a cites. Gee tethers *716 
—Loree breaker ............. 599, 609, *6'71 
—Purchase of coal under river........... 855 
—wWet preparation at Marvine .......... *853 
—wWood used for posting roof .......... *795 
Human differentials in mining. Discussion. 083 
Humphrey ise; skek cee eoeeniteke ete 378 
Hungarians conduct co-operative mine. ita. 
WOrth. Fees eel oats Seken myearefads oraaece ney patente *412 


Huntington Coal & Industrial Exposition... 104 
Hydrostatic pressures, Determining (ing.)..*461 
I 

Tinois 
—I. C. C. freight rates decision ........ 228 


—Injunction granted U. M. W. A 
—St. Louis con'racts awarded 





Illinois & Wisconsin Coal Dealers Assn.... 284 
Illinois Coal Operators Assn. ........... 668 
Liinoiss Min» Inst:——Paper, opus sever cies 139 
Imhofi tank Sees cere ton rocack ee 488 
Imports. See ‘“‘Trade.’’ 
Independent anthracite operators will not 

accept. Fowlernsbull” Are ue since ie roe ae 188 
Index, Federal Reserve Board’s foreign 

AG 216 (See en, ABP SOME Ar Des DFAT (ics cuceencnete 74 
Indiana 
—Alien miner asks big damages ......... 732 
——-Mleetrificationwin a. «ea eer eina cite ole 403 
—Meet disorder by force of law.......... 311 
—Miners want more coaches on R.R...... 25 
—Settling. disputes ..... cn eleenas dasa 510 
Indianola mine. Brosky.*487, *839, *923, *963 
Indicted operators and miners ........... 69 
Indicted, 33 men. Willis branch shooting.. 507 
Indictments, Logan county .......... 615, 695 
Indo-China——Production” (jee nc sacs + eas 658 
Injunetion anthracite tax cei. scien euct als 814 


Injunction, check off, Anderson. ... .695 
Ciel eee  wirho te Lae dr daw lyjs <¢ ron Be “1025, 1060 
Tahunetion granted U. M. W. A. in Illinois. 654 


Injurious effects of irregular operation of 
bituminous) mines “Tryon f5... +) e010 «me 20 
Inland Collieries Co.— Indianola mine. 
Brosky octet ect eee *487, *839, *923, *963 
Inspector, Hoodwinking mine. Discussion. 
16, 383 
Inspectors, anthracite, salary inecrease..... 186 
Inspectors mine. Penn, §3: sc. aeiutetcsuare elsvele 83 
Inspectors, New. northern West Va........ 104 
Institution: Min? Engrs. paper) a. seers «=< *209 
Interborough roads, N. Y., use 770,000 
CONS OL COA a. sin sever cig puistsate whodeue weteis vefé to deve 933 
International Chamber of Commerce ..... 854 
International control of fuel and raw ma- 
Loria eee dade depeohe tanks stele sata ceraiss aie ls 812 
International First Aid and Mine Rescue 
TCC aera Wat ete, a baccens hue ebm s edie seaane 226, 428 
International ieee Congress! Tecces «c 386 
International issue. 32 Diseussion 886 
Interstate Coal & mock’ COM tee Aes 386 
Interstate Commerce Comm. 
eae Olan) Hesh. W GSI EnAn 4 ee tecrenscc. sacukunhelates 150 
—Commissioners renominated ........... 1060 
——Lllinois;) freight) raves ois tee «ce beuepeleks ie) sai 228 
—Probe rates for possible cuts ......... 896 
—Urges building reserves in summer..... 25 
—Ruling decreased rates on ore.......... 1023 
Iowa 
—Number coal mine employees ......... 1073 
—Shippers offer home product. Drake 308 
Tsometric mine map. Kennedy .......... *758 
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Italy 
—Coal receipts. .......26s- 116, 277, 474, 700 
wor PPLGO Bh ate ele, tote uP oie, teehee eek ee eee 94, 940 
J 

Japan—Production ©. ....¢ +3 J. metecee ieee 555 
Jigging, “Air. .O"Toole = 2 sh sn ee eee «26a 
Jigs at Buck Run Coal Co’s. plant...... . *957 
Jobbers will furnish coal statistics to 

GOVE. eis i etnies losin ote ete os EE: 
Journal-box mine-car truck. Barks ...... *603 
Jubilee steel bankhead. Dawes .......... *327 

K 

Kanawha Coal Operators Assn. .......... 790 
Kansas 
—Court Industrial Relations... .231, 777, eg 
—Howat expelled from union ........... 856 
—ZInjunction, sending strike aid ......... 897 
— Leaders go to jail. <)) seers 612 
—Union orders miners back 232 °........ 350 
—Women war on union men ........... 1024 
Kentucky 
— Excellence Ky. coals. Eavenson ....... 801 
—Power and light from Utilities Co. 66 
—Production .... 2.2... wipeeeteennene 483 
—Southeastern cuts wages .............. 936 
—State to open rescue stations ......... *972 
—Tonnage tax ....0.5 0005000 0 eee . 186 
Kentucky Min. Inst. 
—Meeting. Rogers ..... ss» « b =seieieneeens 730 
PAPE? © oes o.0.8 ois etude ella se « Seenen 801 
Kentucky Retail Coal Dealers Assn....... 668 
Kenyon bills: 5 s0ie4 is cues ete ae ae 5, 654 
Kingston Coal Co. 

—Reduces subsidence. Ashmead .........%167 
Kohler law declared unconstitutional ..... 653 
L 

Labor Dept., U. S. 

—Experts to adjust miners’ wages ...... 811 

—Seeks cost-of-living figures.........351, 471 

LABOR 

—Alien miner asks big damages ......... 732 

—Americanize, How to. Discussion 141 

—Anthracite miners want more pay next 
VOOL? oso oie alot otece cal etel clietie tay «teen 184 

—Boys, age of, in mines) .4...). 20 892 

—British miner wants to work less...... 349 


—Check off injunction...... 669, 736, 
113, ye. Res 991, 1025, ‘1060 


—Convention U. Mi’ Wz Aston. siecle 51 
—Drivers object to stable horses ........ 134 
—Dunbar pian fails ..)}. 3932s 510 
—End of gov’t. subsidy in Gt. Britain. 699 
—Employment Service, U. S. report...... 613 
—Federal board to settle mine disputes.. 150 
—Higher standard of operation. Discussion. 16 
—How Indiana settles disputes .......... 510 
—HIllinois union lends money to Kansas in- 

SUrBeNnts ©... 6s ons wean eh wee 817 
—Inalienable right of worker. Discussion... 300 
—Kansas Industrial Relations Court. .231, 

777, 1060 
—kKansas women war on union men...... 1024 
—Kentucky, Southeastern, cuts wages .... 936 
—Lewis denies wage cut ............... 431 
—Marchers shut down co-operative mine.. 694 
—Men employed, Penn. bituminous ...... 812 
—Miners want Consolidation Coal Co. to 
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Army Bids an Interesting Barometer 


RMY bids submitted on June 1 at the South Brook- 
lyn supply base depot covered more than 250,000 
net tons of coal for use during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922. In all, sixty-four bids were received, and 
the wide :pread of prices shown may be taken as an 
indication of the variety of opinion in the trade on 
what coal is worth today and also of some unexampled 
eagerness to obtain tonnage. The largest proposal, 
which called for 27,000 net tons of Pool 9 coal, brought 
bids ranging from $2.98 to $3.68, while on 12,420 net 
tons of bituminous for the Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
the range was from $2.10 to $4.25, which constituted 
the low and high of all bids submitted. 

When comparing these lower bids with those received 
two years ago, it is interesting to note that prices are 
on about the same level as in the beginning of the sum- 
mer of 1919, despite subsequent wage increases, which 
were added to the earlier army contracts during the life 
of those agreements made for the fiscal year 1919-1920. 
Anthracite bids, on the other hand, showed no tendency 
to weaken, stove, chestnut and broken ranging in most 
cases well over $8 per gross ton to a high of $9.15 for 
stove. 


British Strike Ends 


OCIALISM is not justly a matter for acrimonious 

debate but rather for patient discussion. That 
method of curing human ills fails only partly from our 
moral defects. A larger fault to which it is subject 
is that socialism does not test every action by the im- 
portant. question whether that action will benefit any 
human beings sufficiently that they will be willing to 
pay for it. 

Under socialism men would be contented to work at 
certain occupations long after their fellows had ceased 
to show such a keen appreciation of the service ren- 
dered that they could be induced individually to pay 
their good money for the product. The miners of Great 
Britain sought a provision that would have kept all the 
‘mines of the country working whether the production 
cost in wage was $5 or $20 a ton. They were ill 
disposed to have the questions of operation or non-opera- 
tion, of high pay or low pay, subjected to the touchstone 
of economic advantage. Yet only by this measure can 
the value of physical effort be tested. “Is it worth 
while?” is answered only when the other question 
“Does it pay?” has been met. 

Labor is not as mobile in Great Britain as in the 
United States. When there is no work in his own town 
the British workingman is apt to think long before he 
drifts to another. But this mobility from town to town, 
from employment to employment, or from job to job is 
really the true basis of economic thrift, and it is well 
that the idea should not get abroad that it is the busi- 
ness of government to wipe out the economic necessity 


of doing work that the public values and shows that 
it values by a willingness to pay for it. The word “job” 


in politics has a bad meaning—it describes a place 


where the duties are planned solely with the idea of 
keeping a man in the receipt of wages. The question of 
the value of his work is a secondary matter. 

The same condition would have existed in the coal 
mines of Great Britain had pooling been introduced. 
Men would have had “jobs.” Their work, not being 
related to profit, would have had no relation to service. 
Half the joy of life is in the filling of an essential part 
in the world’s economy, and it is one of the unfortunate 
results of certain classes of political jobs that they give 
opportunities for getting a salary without rendering 
any commensurate service. Public employment is a 
bane or a blessing to its participants according to the 
degree with which their office permits them to render a 
service or gives no such opportunity. 





Logomachy Beclouds the Issue 


XTRAVAGANT statements, wild charges and psuedo 

arguments have characterized the quasi-debate be- 
tween Senator Frelinghuysen and the most vociferous 
of his opponents in the coal industry over the pending 
coal industry stabilization legislation. The Senator 
says he is opposed to regulation of business and of coal; 
the coal men are likewise opposed to regulation. The 
Senator says that all he wants is to make information 
about coal available to the consuming public; the coal 
men say that they have no objection to giving the infor- 
mation, in fact many are strongly in favor of having 
the data collected by the government. The real point 
at issue then is whether the coal industry stabilization 
act as framed by the Senator from New Jersey is regu- 
latory in its provisions. The Senator says that it is 
not; the coal men say that it is, and we agree that 
inasmuch as it provides for compulsory reporting it is 
regulation in its beginning. 

As none professes to favor regulation, however, why 
all this fuss, oratory and literary effort? Why has it 
not been possible for Senator Frelinghuysen and rep- 
resentatives of the coal industry to get together and 
take the regulation out of his bill and thus make it 
acceptable to those directly affected? A conference 
heralded in advance as having that for its purpose was 
held in Washington the first of last month, but no effort 
was made to discuss the provisions of the bill. Instead 
the coal men offered categorical opposition and the 
Senator talked to the newspaper reporters, and the 
friendly meeting broke up with a declaration of war. 

A sample of the oratory delivered tc the Senate fol- 
lows: “As this is a supremely important question, 
involving the happiness, the health—indeed, the wry 
life—of the public, the country should understand wuiat 
this fight means. If these bills are defeated, a tragedy 
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next fall and winter, in the nature of a coal famine, 
worse than ever experienced before, is inevitable. The 
fact is, owing to existing conditions, I doubt if the 
tragedy can be averted. But we can prevent a second 
tragedy a year later.” 

If the Senator considers the literary ‘fusillades” of 
George Cushing as containing an “atom of fact and a 
ton of misrepresentation,” what may not the coal man 
think of this? The Senator has gone as far in one 
direction as Mr. Cushing has in the other. The fight in 
the open is between these two personalities; Mr. Cush- 
ing, backed by wider experience and deeper knowledge 
of the industry, with his sharp and caustic pen and 
Senator Frelinghuysen with his forceful personality 
and outstanding presence. In the extremes to which 
they have gone in invective we do not consider that the 
one represents the sentiment of the majority of Con- 
gress any more than the other echoes the sentiment of 
the coal industry. 

It is just as unjust to say that the proposed legisla- 
tion is bolshevism as that the coal men desire to con- 
tinue the “stranglehold on the necks and purses of the 
coal buyers.” It is as unreasonable to charge the Sena- 
tor with sinister motives as to charge that the operators 
are not and never have been sincere in reporting their 
profits. There is so much of right and reason in what 
both have said about coal that it is a pity that the fight 
over this legislation has resolved itself into a contest 
of extravagant words. There is considerab'’e difference 
between a “bitter-end” policy of obstinate opposition 
to everything and an uncompromising opposition to 
regulatory legislation. From a disposition to be sym- 
pathetically helpful a year ago, Senator Frelinghuysen 
has veered or been forced to a position militantly criti- 
cal if not hostile to the coal industry. 

Those who disclaim any public interest in coal—and 
there are such—and demand only that they in their 
business be not inquired into, who at once aver that 
they are willing to furnish facts and argue that no one 
can benefit from the knowledge thus obtained except 
the seller of coal, are in as untenable position as Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen when he promises the consumer 
plenty of coal at low prices, freedom from shortages 
and all fuel troubles simply through the collection by 
the government of these same facts. We are quite in 
agreement with the central theme of George Cushing’s 
argument to the effect that the coal business cannot be 
stabilized by law; that no one, not even the government, 
can gain control or otherwise monopolize the soft-coal 
industry and thus regulate in any way its seasonal 
fluctuations in output and price. The consumers are 
the arbiters of the destiny of the coal industry. The 
business men who produce and distribute coal are pri- 
marily concerned in steady operation with a reasonable 
profit, and they know that the better the consumer is 
informed about the condition of the market, produc- 
tion, consumption and stocks, the more likely they are 
to-enjoy peaceful and profitable progress. It is those 
who live off the coal business by their wits alone, who 
perform no continued useful service, that really oppose 
a forward-looking program by which the government, 
for the consumer, may ascertain the facts about coal, 
not semi-occasionally but regularly. Because the Fre- 
linghuysen plan “is not consistent with the liberty 
which private business ordinarily expects” it is opposed 
by the whole coal industry, but that does not mean that 
the whole industry subscribes to the theory that what 
is is right. 
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Still Another Reason 


HO is willing to propose a law to protect the 

seller of soft coal from the buyer? There are only 
some six or seven thousand producers and the number of 
shippers probably is about the same and there are at 
least 100,000 buyers of coal in carload lots; therefore it 
would appear that the few thousand sellers could more 
easily get together to control distribution and prices 
than could so much larger a number of consumers. But 
it happens that buying is more concentrated than the 
selling. The railroads, for instance, represent buying 
power in concentrated form. 

Consuming 27 per cent of the annual output of 
bituminous coal, the steam railroads are the largest coal 
consumers in the country, their total yearly require- 
ments ranging from 125,000,000 to 155,000,000 net 
tons. Something less than two hundred railroad pur- 
chasing agents control the buying of a quarter of 
the soft coal of the United States. There were on Jan. 1 
of this year 8,722 recognized shipping coal mines with 
an average rated capacity of seven cars, or about 350 
net tons each, per day. The Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
instance, had on this date 1,476 rated mines with an 
average capacity of 7.2 cars per day. This road con- 
sumes between ten and sixteen million tons of fuel coal 
per year, equivalent to 2 per cent of the output of the 
mines on the road. 

Public utilities and central power plants consume 
about 36,000,000 net tons of steam coal a year, a com- 
paratively small percentage of the total produced but a 
large portion in some markets, as Chicago and New York. 
Some 10 per cent of the total number of companies pro- 
ducing this power control at least 90 per cent of the 
36,000,000 tons of steam coal used, and thirteen holding 
companies with widespread interests control the pur- 
chase of the coal for about 25 per cent of the total 
output. To a very large extent the 100,000,000 net tons 
of coal normally required by the iron and steel industry 
is supplied by mines owned and operated by the con- 
sumers themselves. 

The U. S. Government is a heavy purchaser of coal 
under centralized control. The Shipping Board this 
year asked for bids on 2,500,000 net tons and the navy 
for 2,000,000 tons. Of the industrial plants, between 
4 and 5 per cent consume 60 per cent of the bituminous 
coal used by this class of users, and less than 30 per 
cent of the total number of plants, controlled by an even 
smaller percentage of companies, consume 90 per cent 
cf the soft ccal going to industries. Less than 1 per 
cent of the buyers and consumers of bituminous coal 
take at least 45 per cent of the coal that is produced and 
sold. 

There is a pronounced tendency toward greater cen- 
tralization of purchasing power and the acquisition of 
mining properties by consumers. There is likewise a 
steady, progressive consolidation of producing mines 
into larger units. Both operate to keep the price of coal 
down and to decrease the possibility for development of 
speculative markets. Hundreds if not thousands of 
small producers and a host of parasitic middlemen thrive 
only when the market is unhealthly. They want no 
stabilized market—they have no desire that the buyer 
know too much about coal—and the reasons therefor 
are obvious. On the other hand, producers and whole- 
salers who supply an honest product, perform an honest 
service, and who outnumber the speculative element, 
desire nothing more than an even tenor to business and 
a reasonable profit. 
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Some of the Many Problems in the Cleaning of Coal’ — 


Can Pick Lump for 22c, per Ton, Slack for $164—Six Tons of Water Wash 
One Ton of Coal—Water Loads Freight Car as Badly as Ash—After 
Week’s Drying Water Retained by Fine Coal Adds 15 Per Cent to Weight 


By EDWARD O’TOOLEt 
Gary, W. Va. 


position, formed from vascular vegetation of past 

geologic ages. It is found stratified in beds be- 
tween layers of rock of all eras from carboniferous to 
quaternary, its age generally determining its character. 
These beds are of variable composition and thickness, 
and when broken into, or mined, the particles tend to 
cleave into cubical or prismatic blocks. Sometimes, 
however, the cohesion between the particles is so feeble 
that when struck they break into pieces along well- 
defined cleavage planes; these particles are porous and 
the pores contain hydro-carbon gases, water or air. 
These peculiarities may vary considerably within a 
small area of the same seam. The cleavage planes often 
contain small films of other inorganic minerals and 
generally some sulphur, either inorganically combined 
or as iron pyrites, ranging from less than 34 per cent 
up to 8 or 10 per cent. The specific gravity of coal 
varies from 0.5 for the lightest of brown coals to 1.7 
for the heaviest of anthracite, the density of the sub- 
stance depending largely on the quantity of mineral mat- 
ter contained. The interstitial substances compose the 
“ash,” a term applied to the residue remaining after the 
combustible matter has been consumed. In quantity 
this varies from 1 to 30 per cent, although a coal con- 
taining as much as 30 per cent of incombustible gen- 
erally is considered worthless. The position of some of 
the above-mentioned inorganic substances in the coal 
is shown on the X-ray photograph, Fig. 1. 


Co is a carbonaceous substance of variable com- 


CARBON TRANSLUCENT TO X-RAY; ASH OPAQUE 


The spots in the photograph were not visible to the 
naked eye until close scrutiny was given to those points 
as revealed under the X-rays. This material was care- 
fully dug out and it was found to analyze as follows: 
Upper spot—iron 9.94 per cent, sulphur 10.66 per cent, 
or approximately 20.50 per cent iron pyrites; lower 
spot—iron 15.43 per cent, sulphur 17.93 per cent, or 
approximately 33.36 per cent iron pyrites. 

When exposed to X-rays and viewed through the 
fluoroscope, the carbon contained in the coal shown in 
this photograph is translucent, while the mineral matter 
is opaque. This highly interesting quality is quite dis- 
tinctly revealed. Some col beds are divided into 
benches by bands of mineral matter of variable thick- 
ness and composition. The layers near the bottom and 
those near the top, or on either side of a band of mineral 
matter, generally carry a greater proportion of impuri- 
ties than does the center of the bench. 

Some seams of coal are banded by alternate bright 
and dull layers, the brightness or dullness of these lay- 
ers being due to variations in the admixture of organic 
and mineral matter and to the different ways in which 





*From a paper entitled ‘‘Dry Cleaning of Coal by Means of 
Tables,” presented before the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York City, May 27, 1921. 

+General superintendent, United States Coal & Coke Co., Gary, 
W. Va. 


coal and mineral are distributed. Usually the bright 
bands of coal contain the least ash; they also are the 
most porous and therefore contain the most moisture 
when saturated. 

The producer and consumer have long since recog- 
nized the advisability of producing and obtaining, re- 
spectively, coal that is as clean as possible. In the early 
stages of the industry this was not difficult to accom- 
plish; the purer seams or portions of seams could be 
selected and mined, for they were abundant at that 
time. At present, when it is advisable to mine all por- 
tions of the bed and the less pure seams, for the good 
ones are getting scarce, as may be judged from the 
accompanying photographs, it is difficult to produce 
clean coal, 


How CoAL MAY BE CLEANED AT THE SOURCE 


In the mining of the many beds of coal the miner 
uses different methods of attack, the nature of the coal 
determining which will be chosen. Some beds are re- 
moved by hand tools, the miner hewing and breaking 
down the coal; in others a combination of hewing, drill- 
ing and blasting is employed; others are simply drilled 
and blasted; while in still others electric or air-driven 
“mining machines” are used to undercut the coal before 
it is shot down. 

In some beds it is customary to leave unmined those 
portions that are well known to be impure, such as the 
layer near the bottom or that near the top. In some 
it is desirable to leave both a top and bottom bench, 
although this hardly ever is necessary at the same place 





X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF A PIECE OF “CLEAN” 
COAL FROM NO. 4 POCAHONTAS SEAM 


BiG et, 


The stratifications represent thin beds of dirt. The spots in the 
upper and lower right-hand corners also mark impurities, which, 
being of something other than carbon, resist the light rays. 
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FIG. 2. X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF COAL FROM “C” SEAM, 


LYNCH, HARLAN COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


Note the discontinuous bands of impurity, which are thicker 
and darker than those in Fig. 1. 


in the same seam. As an example, in mining the Pitts- 
burgh bed of western Pennsylvania, in the “Pittsburgh 
district” proper, the impurities are generally in the 
bottom bench and prior to the introduction of mining 
machines it was the universal custom to leave from 10 
to 20 in. of the bottom bench of coal unmined, because 
its ash and sulphur content was in general excessive. 
On the other hand in that portion of the same meas- 
ure located in the “Connellsville region” the impurities 
generally are in the top. Here for the same reason it 
is still the custom to leave 10 to 12 in. of coal unmined. 
Some portions of the Pocahontas coal beds of West 
Virginia are similarly affected, the dirt and sulphur 
being in the top in the eastern section of the field, while 
they are in the bottom in the western section. These 
beds furnish a large percentage of the coal used for 
metallurgical purposes throughout the United States. 


SEPARATION PERFORMED OFTEN UNSATISFACTORY 


When the coal is broken from the bed by the means 
above mentioned, slate bands and portions of the over- 
lying and underlying strata generally are broken loose 
and mixed with it. As this mixture is loaded into mine 
cars by hand, or by the aid of hand shovels, an attempt 
is made to separate the dirt from the coal by requiring 





FIG. 3. ANOTHER X-RAY OF A BAND OF DIRT WITH COAL 
ABOVE AND BELOW 


Note how clear of impurity is the. coal immediately 
band. It is almost perfectly translucent to the X-ray. 


below the 
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the miner, when loading his cars, to sort out the coal 
from the impurities by hand. This means of separa- 
tion usually is incomplete and unsatisfactory, as the 
mine is poorly lighted and the miner’s eye cannot dis- 
tinguish a large percentage of the mineral or inorganic 
matter from the coal, because both are of the same 
color. 

Furthermore the miner is seldom, if ever, directly 
compensated for the removal of such impurities; he is 
a contractor and his contract generally is on a “per ton” 
basis, he being paid a stipulated price for what he sends 
out of the mine. At times he is very careless, particu- 
larly when there is a great demand for coal and he 
realizes that his services are indispensable. In pitch- 
ing beds where the coal from the chambers is loaded 
from chutes into the mine cars or where the seam is so 
steep that the coal runs away from the miner, it is 
impossible for him to separate the rock and refuse 
from the coal, and the entire product is loaded together. 

When the mine product reaches the surface the 
treatment it receives varies with the kind of coal 
mined. In some instances no cleaning is necessary; in 
others no effort is made to clean the coal, although it 
may require it; 
in others it is 
cleaned by hand 
as it is being 
dumped into rail- 
road cars, while 
in still other cases 
large _ expendi- 
tures are made 
for the purpose 
of separating the 
good from the 
bad material. Of 
late years the 
general practice 
at modernly- 
equipped mines 
has been to sepa- 
rate the coal into 
various sizes, 
pass those above 
14-in. over steel 
or rubber belts, 
known as ‘“‘pick- 
ing tables,” along 
which men _ or 
boys (and in 
Europe, women) 
are stationed for the purpose of taking the dirt out of 
the coal by hand as it is passed by them. 

The speed of these tables is regulated according to 
the amount of coal to be passed over them and to the 
amount of deleterious matter the coal contains. The 
“through 13-in.” coal cannot be treated in this manner, 
as such treatment has been found too expensive. Thus 
it is practically impossible to make this separation by 
hand. The amount of this small coal varies with the 
different beds being worked. In the Pocahontas field of 
West Virginia it represents about 50 per cent of the 
total product of the mine and carries a higher per- 
centage of mechanically-mixed dirt than does the larger 
sizes, as it contains all the fine particles of rock, slate 
and clay produced in the mining. 

Results of twenty-three tests conducted at various 
mines of the United States Coal & Coke Co. to deter- 





FIG. 4. THIS X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH 
IS OF A “BUILT-UP” SECTION 


Two pieces of coal and a piece of 
slate from the ‘‘C’’ seam at Lynch. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PITTSBURGH COAL IN 
THE CONNELLSVILLE REGION 


The top 10 to 12 in. usually is so full of impurity that it is 
frequently left unmined. 


BIG. 5. 


mine the actual amount of bone and slate in the various 
sizes of coal as it comes from the mine as well as the 
exact expense entailed in the complete removal of such 
material by hand-picking show that the cost per ton of 
hand cleaning the various sizes (including interest and 
depreciation on the investment with labor at 55c. per 
hour) is as follows: 


TABLE I. COST OF HAND CLEANING A TON OF COAL OF 
VARIOUS SIZES 
oy GES Oe Sea oo a ial ee ee $0.22 
SE eERSetaL a4 TTDI TOW SEP TROITN ED, Sa se felhs Se ceils de as apiticlles 6 dete Sule 1.0141 
RANGERS ite at) eR COMMENT arog. bt sist orelesa. ous Sie wieiaioisle- asec] vifardiepe eae 4.5540 
Meter tN, ANCTOVEL TRIN © re. ates ciss eck es aweeeeeeeaneeue 7.8072 
Pr rrmeN Tee tal 101 ALCL OV CTEM ETI er. ail ea) chayw) os apchsis @lelee orellvels-'® shew hee 9.8752 
METS eoin ATIC OV.EL alle tise rr nice cs seicls fo ccce cet tine eves bias 27.6257 
SROMP MEAL ALI OV EL: GeslDeninels, oredr seid + vai) Si blale See Dine Fees 164.3823 


This is 


IN WASHING WATER CARRIES AWAY FINE COAL 


shown graphically in Fig. 8. 


Various methods have been used in cleaning the small 
sizes of coal, the most successful of which heretofore 
has been washing. Washeries are in general use 
throughout the coal-mining districts of the world. 
Modern installations of this kind are of large capacity 
and necessarily costly to construct. They involve large 
expenditures for water supply, as approximately six 
tons of water is required to wash one ton of small coal. 
In the most efficient plants the water is used over and 
over many times, but approximately 500 lb. of water 
must be added to the system for each ton of coal treated, 
the loss being caused by leakage, waste and water car- 
ried away by the coal and refuse. 

Coal washing has followed the miner and has been 
applied to cleaning the fines from the purer beds or the 
purer portions of the seams worked. Washing of coal 


? 
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began in France in 1851, in England in 1858 and 1860, in 
Austria in 1870, and in the United States in 1875. 

Coal washing has two defects, namely, the loss of 
good coal in the washing process and the loss of fine coal 
in the water coming from the washery. All the waste 
water leaving the jigs carries with it a portion of very 
fine coal. Various devices for the recovery of this fine 
material have been tried, but except in the more modern 
plants they are not eminently successful. The proposal 
has been made that the waste water containing the fine 
coal be passed before discharge through a separating 
device of some kind, like a continuous filter, but this 
process would be expensive and add to the cost of the 
coal. 

So far as is known there is no washery in this country, 
except the large installation of the United States Steel 
Corporation at Benton, IIll., which contemplates this 
refinement in the saving of fine coal. In addition to 
the loss of fine coal with the water there generally is 
a loss of good coal in the refuse. Auxiliary equipment 
for the recovery of such coal can be installed, but this 
also adds to the initial expense. 


WHEN ASH IS REMOVED WATER IS ADDED TO COAL 


The coal when coming from the washery necessarily 
is wet and requires drying. This is a problem that so 
far has not been solved satisfactorily. Where the coal 
has to be transported for a great distance at a high 
freight rate per ton, the benefit derived from washing 
may be lost, as the cost of freight on the excess water 
in the coal may equal if not even exceed what the 
freight charges would have been on the mineral matter 
removed, and the economy may be little if any greater. 

Washed coal shipped from the mines in Indiana to 





FIG. 6. 
CONNELLSVILLE REGION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LOWER PART OF THE PITTSBURGH COAL IN THE 


The coal has broken off from the top of the big band downwark 
To the right of the illustration the black coal below the band can 
be seen. 
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the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. at Granite City, IIl., 
when received carried a minimum moisture content of 
12.7 and a maximum of 18.5 per cent.* W. D. Langtry, 
president of the Commercial Testing & Engineering 
Co., of Chicago, advises that the delivered moisture in 
Illinois unwashed coal averages from 6.5 to 11 per cent, 
depending on the size of the material. Delivered mois- 
ture in unwashed Pocahontas coal is 2.32 per cent. 
Laboratory tests made at Gary, W. Va., on the dewater- 
ing of the washed product show on No. 4 Pocahontas 
coal the results indicated in Table II. 

In winter the discharge at destination piers, etc., of 
railroad cars carrying washed coal is frequently ex- 
pensive and slow, as the wet material freezes, par- 
ticularly in colder parts of the United States. Some 
railroad companies have provided sheds, where the 
frozen coal is thawed by live steam before any attempt 
is made to dump it. The Norfolk & Western Railway 
Co. has found it necessary to shatter frozen coal with 
dynamite blasts before dumping cars at its Lamberts 
Point pier, in Virginia, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that during discharge it turns the railroad cars 
completely over. Costs of such operations have been 
estimated at 10c. to 20c. per ton of coal thawed or 
blasted. The expense usually is borne by the railroad 





FACE OF COAL IN NO. 4 POCAHONTAS SEAM 


The biggest band is that near the roof, as is the rule in the 
eastern section of the field. 


FIG, 5. 


companies or the consumers of the coal, but properly 
should be added to the cost of washing. 

The washing of coal has been under process of de- 
velopment during the last seventy-five years and has 
been brought to the point where it is hardly to be ex- 





*Courtesy of R. A. Schott, chief engineer, St. Louis Coke & 


Chemical Co. 
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FIG. 8. CHART SHOWING TOTAL COST OF THOROUGH 


REMOVAL OF SLATE AND BONE 


The figures were obtained from experiments in cleaning Poca- 
hontas coal. The costs of maintenance, of depreciation and of 
interest on the picking table as well as the labor of picking were 
taken into consideration. 


pected that there will be any great improvement in 
methods. Attempts have been made to separate a mix- 
ture of dirt and small coal by running it down spiral 
chutes, the difference in the friction of the coal and slate 
being relied on to make the segregation. Separation 
has been attempted by passing the coal through currents 
of air where the heavier particles, such as the bone and 
slate, would fall short and the lighter particles—the 
coal—would be carried over. Breaking machines also 
have been used—machines that: throw the coal contain- 
ing dirt from side to side, thus shattering it, the theory 
being that the coal, being softer, would break first and 
pass off through the perforations in the sides of the 
machine, and the slate, being harder, would be dis- 
charged at the end before it became broken fine enough 
to pass through the perforations. 











TABLE II. TESTS ON LOSS OF WATER IN WASHED COAL FROM POCAHONTAS NO. 4 SEAM 
Amount Water After First After 
Taken for Added to 12 Hours 24 Hours After 3 Days After 6 Days 
Test Coal, per Cent 
oe) 
ees | Se is | § d g 
o ia 
3 + fo) ~ io} 2 fe) e ° O By 
S < 2 Ce 2 Ce oe 2 Ce Bes z 
° = z= S SE 88 = S8 BE £58 Fs 
cite ess a 5 eo ge % 50 8 5° go Ra 3 
% o 3 3 Ba 25 aa $5 BQ BO 28 85 Pao 2 
satin 5 5 Sl ge cfs ee oe So epee a Ee aad A 
| #;-in. 388 180 46.39 89 23.45 94 22.16 101 20.36 110 18.04 17.50 —0.54 
2 3-in. 450 162 36.00 112 11.11 114 10.66 104 8.44 136 Dera 6.36 +0.59 
3 |-in. 480 130 27.08 93 7.70 98 6.66 106 5.00 107 4.9 5.46 +0.67 


* All to pass size of screen given. 


} Water in coal on arrival at scales at Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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Experiment in the Use of Carbon Tetrachloride and 
Foamite Firefoam for Extinguishing Mine Fires’ 


With Draft Entirely Closed Off Tetrachloride Developed Deadly Quantities 
of Phosgene—Chemical Is Efficient and, Where Ventilation Is Good, Is 
Also Safe—Desirable for Electric Fires—-Foamite Is Harmless and Effective 


By A. C. FIELDNERt AND §S. H. Katzt 


Kinney, 8. P.; and Longfellow, E.S.: “Poisonous 

Gases from Carbon Tetrachloride Fire Extin- 
guishers,” Journal of the Franklin Institute, October, 
1920, pp. 543-565) by the Bureau of Mines have shown 
that carbon-tetrachloride extinguisher liquids when ap- 
plied to fires produce small quantities of irritating and 
poisonous gases which may be dangerous in closely con- 
fined spaces where conditions are such that the user 
canrot escape without breathing the fumes. 

Tue results of these experiments have been confirmed 
in an independent investigation by the Underwriters 
Laboratories (Nuckolls, A. H.: “Corrosive Action and 
Products Formed When Carbon-Tetrachloride Extin- 
guisher Liquids Are Applied to Fires,” National Fire 
Protection Association Quarterly, vol. 14, January, 1921, 
pp. 221-236), which conducted similar experiments for 
the purpose of determining the corrosive action of these 
fumes on metals. Both investigations showed that car- 
bon-tetrachloride vapor, hydrochloric-acid gas, and 
phosgene were produced in addition to the ordinary 
products of combustion, such as smoke, carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide. 

The Bureau of Mines’ tests were made by applying 
a one-quart extinguisher to a wood fire of excelsior 
in a gastight room of 1,000 cu.ft. capacity. The 
glass and metal construction of this chamber limited 
the experimental fire to small dimensions. It was, there- 
fore, deemed desirable to make a test on a larger scale 
in the entry of the bureau’s experimental mine in order 
to simulate more nearly the practical use o fcarbon- 
tetrachloride and other types of extinguishers in mines. 

Two series of tests were made under identical con- 
ditions on different days. Commercial carbon-tetra- 
chloride extinguishers were used in the first series of 
tests and “foamite firefoam” extinguishers in the second 
series of tests. 

The carbon-tetrachloride extinguishers were pur- 
chased on the open market, the extinguishimg liquid 
consisting mainly of carbon tetrachloride (Fieldner, A. 
C., and others, work cited), with small quantities of 
other substances contained as impurities or added to 
prevent freezing of the liquid at low temperature. 


Rum experiments (Fieldner, A. C.; Katz, S. H.; 


GLUE EXTRACT OF LICORICE TOUGHENS BUBBLES 


The ‘“foamite firefoam’” extinguishers were the port- 
able 24-gal. size, similar in appearance to the usual soda 
and acid extinguishers. Foamite extinguishers differ 
from soda and acid extinguishers in that they throw a 
stream of frothy water or foam, having carbon dioxide 
gas entrapped in the bubbles, instead of a solid stream 
of clear water. Glue extract of licorice root, or other 





*Reports of Investigations, U. S. Bureau of Mines, June, 1921. 
_ 7Supervising chemist, Pittsburgh experiment station, Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

tAssistant physical chemist, Pittsburgh experiment station, Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


organic compound is used to impart toughness to the 
bubble films, making them resistant to heat, shock, and 
strains, so that the froth often persists for hours. 

The foam filled with carbon dioxide therefrom has a 
blanketing effect in excluding air, which makes it par- 
ticularly adapted to extinguishing fires in oil and other 
inflammable liquids. (Bowie, C. P.: “Extinguishing and 
Preventing Oil Fires,” Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 170, 
1918, 50 pp.) 

The “foamite firefoam” extinguishers used in the 
tests contained two solutions in separate compartments 
—aluminum-sulphate solution in a central cylindrical 
tube, and sodium-carbonate-licorice solution in the 
annular space around this tube. The central tube is 
closed with a stopper that falls out when the extin- 
guisher is inverted for use, allowing the two solutions 
to mix. Carbon dioxide gas is quickly generated accord- 
ing to the reaction: 

,Na-HCO, + Al,(SO,), = °CO, + 2A1(OH), + 3Na,SO,, 
and in a few seconds produces sufficient pressure to eject 


a stream of foamy liquid through the hose and nozzle to 
a distance of 30 or 40 ft. 


FIRE ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE POUNDS OF Woop 


The tests were conducted at the Bureau’s experimental 
mine near Bruceton, Pa. Fig. 1 shows the general 
arrangements, which were the same for both series of 
tests. The outer end of the return entry was bratticed 
at the portal and 125 ft. inside, inclosing a total space 
of 6,750 cu.ft. The entry is about 6 ft. high and 9 
ft. wide. The sides and roof are coated with concrete. 
Electric lights were placed along one side approximately 
15 ft. apart. 

Grate bars were laid 100 ft. from the portal. Upon 
these approximately 5 lb. of excelsior was spread and 
upon the excelsior 100 lb. of dry pine kindling about 
1 in. x 1 in. x 12 to 18 in. was loosely piled. The pile 
measured about 3 ft. 3 in. x 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 3 in. high 
above the grate bars. This material was intended to 
produce a fire which would kindle rapidly and one which 
would be readily susceptible to the action of the small 
portable type of fire extingusher. 

The roof above the kindling was protected from direct 
action of the flames and hot gases by a sheet-iron plate. 
Vacuum tubes for taking gas samples of one liter or 
more capacity were placed at points 5, 25, 45 and 75 ft. 
outby the fire. The ventilating fan was stopped during 
the test. 


Six EXTINGUISHERS USED TO PUT OUT FIRE 


When all was ready, six men wearing goggles and 
Gibbs oxygen-breathing apparatus and each carrying a 
one-quart fire extinguisher, lighted the fire at several 
points. It was allowed to burn for a minute or more 
until the mass of kindling was burning freely on all 
sides. Then an attempt was made to extinguish it with 
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That had little effect, so another 
was worked simultaneously. Two were seen to be 
insufficient and two more were added. Difficulty was 
still experienced, then the six extinguishers were 
operated. 

After all the liquid had been used the fire seemed 
extinguished. Dense yellow smoke rolled from the fire 
when the carbon tetrachloride was played upon it. At 
first the smoke stayed low, but soon all were enveloped 
in a cloud so thick that it was impossible for one man 
to see another standing immediately beside him or to 
observe his operations in the subsequent work of 
sampling. 

To take the samples one man picked up the vacuum 
tubes and handed them to another to be opened. After 
the samples had been taken two men attended to:the 
sealing and another laid the tubes down. The sixth 
man saw that the party was kept together. While the 
third set of samples, 45 ft. from the grate, was being 
taken, it was noticed by the light, cracking and increas- 
ing temperature that the fire was blazing again. The 
heat increased and undoubtedly subsequent samples con- 
tained additional gas from the rekindled fire. 


a single extinguisher. 


HYDROGEN STINGS THEIR FACES AND HANDS 


The presence of hydrogen was evident because of 
the stinging of the exposed parts of the face and hands. 
Two men who purposely abstained from wearing goggles 
found their eyes so irritated that they found it neces- 
sary at intervals to keep them tightly closed to obtain 
relief from the stinging sensation. Some inflammation 
of their eyes was noticed after they returned to fresh 
air. 

Of course, the smoke from the wood alone would cause 
this. One man who removed his mouthpiece while pass- 
ing through the brattice took a breath of the fumes; 
they were very irritating and choking. Hydrochloric- 
acid gas and phosgene were easily recognized. The 
time of the experiment to this point was twenty minutes. 

After the outer brattice was removed one of the 
authors approached the portal without protection and 
found that phosgene odor was strong there. The ven- 
tilating fan was started and black and yellow smoke 
rolled from the mine. 

The composition of the atmosphere is shown by Table 
I, which indicates the position at which each sample 
was taken and the result of its analysis. 

TABLEI, ANALYSES* OF GASES FROM FIRE EXTINGUISHED WITH 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE IN EXPERIMENTAL MINE 
— Analyses —_———— 





Phos- 
gene Hydro- 


Position Parts gen Ca Carbon 
of Sample per Chlor- Chlor- Diosde, Oxygen, Mon- 
(Distance Mil- ide, ine, Per Per oxide, Methane, Nitrogen, 
from Fire) lio P.P,M.P.P.M. Cent Cent Per Cent PerCent Per Cent 
is 30 180 0 0.39 20.52 0.18 0.01 78.90 
25 150 0 0.43 20.47 0.16 0.03 78.91 
45 90 hse 0 0.53 20.37 0.15 0.03 78.92 
75 20 250 0 3.05 17.80 (ei 0.01 78.83 


Methods of analysis are described in the paper, Fieldner, A. C. ., and others: 
“Poisonous Gases from Carbon-tetrachloride Fire Extinguishers,” Journal cf the 
Franklin Institute, Vol. 190, October, 1920, pp. 543-565. 

The tests with foamite extinguishers were conducted 
in the same manner as those with carbon tetrachloride. 
Six men equipped with oxygen-breathing apparatus and 
carrying five 23-gal. foamite firefoam extinguishers 
lighted the fire and permitted it to burn until it was 
well kindled throughout. The heat kept the fire fighters 
at a distance of about 10 ft. from the fire. First a single 
éxtinguisher was played upon it, but made little head- 
way. When it was largely exhausted another was used 
with apparently little effect. Then two extinguishers 
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were used simultaneously and the fire was almost 
extinguished on the near side. The fifth extinguisher 
could now be used close up. -Flames on the far side 
were subdued and the fire apparently was extinguished 
except for a few sparks which showed when the pile 
was knocked over. Later, however, it rekindled. 


FOAMITE CAUSES FIRE TO EMIT DENSE SMOKE 


It should be stated that the test does not show well 
the action of a frothy mixture as a fire extinguisher 
because, on account of the dense smoke, the operators 
overshot the fire, as was shown by the thick layer of 
foamite covering the floor and walls of the entry back 
of the fire. During the burning of the kindling but 
little smoke was evolved. When the extinguishers were 
turned on the fire, however, dense white smoke was 
evolved, which at first spread out over the lower part 
of the entry and then some rose, filling the entire space 
with smoke of such density that one could not see an 
incandescent lamp at a distance of more than 2 ft. from 
the observer’s eyes. 

When the fire was subdued, samples of the atmosphere 
were taken for analysis at the same points and in the 
same manner as in the carbon-tetrachloride tests. The 
results of the analyses are given in Table II. 

On starting up the ventilating fan to clear out the 
entry, dense clouds of yellow and dark smoke quite 
similar to that of the carbon-tetrachloride tests rolled 
out of the entry. The smoke was very irritating to the 
eyes and respiratory passages. No trace of sulphur 
dioxide could be detected by odor or chemical tests. 


TABLE II, ANALYSES OF GASES FROM FIRE EXTINGUISHED WITH 


FOAMITE IN EXPERIMENTAL MINE 











Position of Sample — Analyses 
Time Distance Height Carbon 
After Start from Above Carbon Mon- 
of Fire Fire, Ground, Dioxide,--oxide, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, 
Minutes Ft. Ft. Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
0 Fire started 
4 First extinguisher startel 
5 Second extinguisher started 
6 Third and fourth extinguishers started 
7 Fifth extinguisher started. Fire was apparently - 
extinguished 
10 Be) 1 1.89 AG 0.04 18.98 78.93 
11 5 1 1.84 0.14 0.02 18.88 79.12 
113 5 5 1.34 0.13 0.00 19. 66 78.87 
14 25 1 1.10 0.08 0.02 19.86 78.94 
141 25 1 0.65 0.06 0.00 20235 78.94 
143 25 5 1.13 0.09 0.01 19. 87 78.90 
143 25 5 Ov rs 0.00 0.00 20.80 79.07 
18} 45 1 Sample lost, 17{ minutes after start, the fire again 
blazed up 
183 45 1 Sample lost 
182 45 5 0.81 0) 13 0.02 20.14 78.90 
19 45 5 2.01 0.27 0.05 18.89 78.78 
20 75 1 0.50 0.06 0.00 20.51 78.93 
203 75 1 EY) 0.27 0.05 18.51 78.80 
203 75 5 1.07 0.11 0.00 20.02 78.80 
203 75 5 ZAD 0.26 0.06 18.60 78.89 


Table III gives a summary of the important con- 
stituents’ of the atmosphere produced in the use of 
carbon-tetrachloride and foamite extinguishers in the 
wood-fire experiments. 


TABLE III. SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
——Types of Extinguisher—— 
Carbon 

Constituent Tetrachloride Foamite 
Phosgene, parts per million:....../....+00" 20 to 90 None 
Ghiormeé; Pi PIM. ts... 0... Sane None None 
Hydrochloric acid ga as, P.PIMi. cone 150 to 255 None 
Sulphur dioxide, P.P.M. Trace None 
Irritant wood-smoke constituents. . Strong Strong 
Carbon monoxide, per cent...........-.--- 0.15to0 0.31 0.0 to0.27 
Carbon dioxide, per cent.................. 0.39 to 3.05 0.13 to 2.37 
Oxygen; per cent:,"7 01. hee eee 20.52 to 17.80 20.80 to 18.51 


The foamite tests produced no dangerous gases. Only 
the normal constituents of wood smoke were present 
including up to 0.27 per cent of carbon monoxide, which 
is sufficient to cause severe headache and nausea after 
twenty to thirty minutes’ exposure and to overcome a 
man on longer exposure. Practically the same per- 
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centage of this gas was found in the tests with carbon 
tetrachloride. 

The tetrachloride tests produced, in addition, carbon- 
tetrachloride vapor (amount not determined), hydro- 
chloric-acid gas (150 to 255 parts per million) and 
phosgene (20 to 90 parts per million). Military authori- 
ties consider 25 parts per million of phosgene sufficient 
to produce death on thirty minutes’ exposure. It is 
probable that 90 parts would be dangerous if inhaled 
with the hydrochloric-acid gas, undecomposed carbon- 
tetrachloride vapor and carbon monoxide present for 
five to ten minutes. 


LOCOMOTIVES SHOULD HAVE TETRACHLORIDE GUN 


Care must, therefore, be observed in the use of fire 
extinguishers of the carbon-tetrachloride type in under- 
ground fire fighting. Such extinguishers are in common 
use for putting out fires in and around electrical equip- 
ment, for carbon-tetrachloride is- a non-conductor of 
electricity, and, indeed, such extinguishers should be a 
part of the equipment of all mine locomotives. The 
operator need not inhale the fumes, as electric locomo- 
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AREA BRATTICED OFF FOR TETRACHLORIDE AND 
FOAMITE FIREFOAM EXPERIMENT. 


Samples were taken at distances of 5, 25, 45 and 75 ft. respec- 
tively from the front of the fire that was undergoing extinguish- 
ment to determine the percentage and nature of the gases lib- 
erated by the extinguishers and the fire. 
tives usually are in well-ventilated entries or haulage- 
ways. The ventilating current will at once dilute the 
fumes to a point where there is no greater danger than 
may be expected from the smoke itself. 

It is in small closed rooms, where the operator cannot 
avoid breathing the fumes, that dangerous conditions 
are created. There is, of course, no more effective 
method of putting out ordinary fires than the liberal use 
of water. Soda and acid portable extinguishers depend 
on the more effective use of a limited amount of water. 
Foamite extinguishers have an added advantage for 
oil fires in that they place a blanket of carbon dioxide 
on the oil surface, thus smothering the flame. The 
Bureau of Mines has made no experiments on the rela- 
tive extinguishing efficiency of soda and acid extin- 
guishers and foamite extinguishers for ordinary fires. 
The experiments just described show that neither of 
them adds any extra hazard due to evolved gases. 

The following members of the staff of the Pittsburgh 
experiment station assisted in carrying out the tests: 
J. W. Paul, coal-mining engineer; E. H. Denny and G. 
S. McCaa, assistant mining engineers; H. C. Howarth, 
J. H. Zorn and J. V. Berry, foreman miners; J. J. 
Bloomfield, junior chemist. 


Scraper with Gate to Scrape Coal on the 
‘Advance and Trap It on the Retreat 


NEW type of shovel known as the Strange scraper 
bucket, invented by Charles H. Strange, superin- 
tendent Pine Hill Coal Co., Minersville, Pa., has been 
developed and placed upon the market by the Co-opera- 
tive Utilities Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. It differs both 
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304d operation 
THREE STAGES IN PROCESS OF SCRAPING—GATHERING, 
LOADING AND DRAWING OUT 


In the first operation the endgate is lowered and working its 
way under the coal. On the tightening of the rope to the left the 
gate is lifted, filling the scraper and closing it. When the gate 
is completely closed the drag of the rope on the left acts on the 
scraper, drawing it away from the face and to the dumping point. 


in construction and operation from those that have 
preceded it. 

As may be seen in the accompanying illustrations, it 
is provided with a digging lip at one end that is hinged 
at its lower edge. The arrangement is such that when 
the scraper is pulled forward into the room this lip lies 
parallel with and close to the floor. After the pile of 
coal has been penetrated to the desired amount, slack is 
given the head rope and the tail rope is reeled in. The 
latter rope first shuts or lifts the digging lip to such a 
position that it closes the end of the scoop, then as 
tension comes on the bail chains it pulls the scoop to 
the discharge point. 

This arrangement is believed to result in many ad- 
vantages. The scoop moves in straight lines forward 
and backward. The main rope leads direct to the sheave 
on the jackpipe and thence to the engine drum or guide 
pulley on the heading. After the product of the buster 
shot has been cleaned away the jackpipe at the face can 





THREE ROOMS SHOWING VARIOUS POSITIONS 
OF JACK POST 


In the third room the post has been securely set in the advance 


position provided by a buster shot. When the other shots are 
made, coal is broken down on either side and the machine can 
start to load with the jack post in this place of advantage. 
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be set in position before the following shots are fired, 
thus permitting operation immediately after firing. 
Only one man is required at the face to set the jackpipes 
and thus govern the movement of the scoop to the 
various portions of the face. 

By the methods above described the scoop is never 
turned around either in loading or hauling the coal from 
the face. It simply shuttles back and forth from the 
coal shot down to the dumping point. Thus much time 
and labor are saved and operation speeded up accord- 
ingly. By using two or three jackpipes at the face also 
much time may be saved, as one of these may be set 
while another is being used. The coal at the face thus 
may be removed with successive settings of the jackpipe. 


Portable Buildings of Fabricated Steel 
Are Fireproof and Inexpensive 


O MATTER to what expense a coal company may 
go in making its colliery modern and efficient, no 
matter how permanently its main buildings may be 
constructed, certain structures are necessarily of a tem- 
porary nature. These it would be folly to make of a 
permanent character. Brick, stone, concrete do not 
lend themselves readily to removal and re-erection, to 
say nothing of the cost of building them in the first 
instance. 
Buildings of a temporary nature include shelters for 





PEACH ORCHARD COLLIERY OF GLEN ALDEN COAL CO. 
Buildings are of concrete, steel and brick. The building on the 


extreme right is the boiler house. Next to it on the left is the 
hoisting-engine house and the substation, and back of the latter 
is the fan house, one of the steel headframes being still further 
in the rear. At the lower corner of headframe is a portable steel 
building for the shaft tender. 


men on the slate dump, shops at points where their use- 
fulness is soon ended, engine houses at slopes or other 
openings where re-arrangements eventually will be 
made or a larger machine finally will be installed. 
Where such buildings are constructed of wood, if built 
cheaply they are in most cases unsightly and in any 
event cannot be torn down and moved without waste 
of material. Furthermore such buildings always are 
liable to destruction by fire. 

At the Peach Orchard colliery of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co., near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the main buildings are of 
brick and concrete and are of attractive design. These 
structures consist of a boiler house, engine house, sub- 
station and a steel headframe. In addition to these, 
however, it was necessary for the company to erect 
several smaller units, which for sundry reasons it was 
not desirable to build of permanent materials. As a 
result small portable steel buildings were purchased 
from the Truscon Steel Co. These have served their 
purpose admirably. They are erected in places from 
which it will be necessary some day to remove them. 
Others serve temporary purposes and their usefulness 
will end before that of the rest of the plant. Hence the 
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PORTABLE STEEL BLACKSMITH SHOP 


Though the building is portable a degree of permanence is af- 
forded by the concrete foundation on which the building is erected. 


percentage of amortization is high, and it is important 
for this reason to keep down the first cost. 

At the foot of the headframe the shaft tender’s house 
is placed. This is of steel of the type mentioned and 
if for any reason it becomes desirable to alter the hoist- 
ing arrangements on the surface this structure can be 
taken down readily and moved to a new position. No 
damage would be done to the building in this operation. 
In one of the accompanying illustrations is shown a 
blacksmith shop. The location of this building prob- 
ably will not be changed during its life and consequently 
it has been placed on a concrete foundation. In a second 
illustration may be seen ancther building of similar 
construction housing a hoisting engine that operates 
two rope-haulage systems underground. 

For temporary mine structures generally and es- 
pecially for those of small size, the portable steel build- 
ing possesses many advantages that those of other 
materials do not have. Such a structure is fireproof 
and may be quickly erected or dismantled and moved to 
a new location without injury. It is neat and attractive 
even though not of ornamental design, and if properly 
painted harmonizes well with the rest of the installation. 





HOISTING ENGINE HOUSED IN PORTABLE STEEL SHED 


This engine operates two haulage systems in the Kidney vein, 
the ropes passing down through boreholes. 
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Plane Head Where Hoistman Places All Cars 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

NE of the handicaps of the anthracite region is 
the inability to obtain an intensive operation. 
The irregularity of the measures and the layouts which 
an earlier generation has imposed on the _ present 
often makes it difficult to obtain a large output except 
by marshaling small tonnages of coal from many and 
sometimes distant areas. As a resu-t of this distributed 
effort there are many sources of loss in anthracite mines 
that are avoided in large bituminous operations, where 
it is possible to obtain a large enough tonnage at all 
times to keep every man busy or at least to keep him 

at work a fair percentage of the time. 

Many planes are employed in the hard-coal region 
both under and above ground. Some are used for rais- 
ing and some for lowering coal. Underground they are 
sometimes used to transfer coal from one level to an- 
other or to lower the coal down the steep places in the 
seam. On the surface they are built and operated to 
lift or lower coal to the breaker. In many places such 
inclines have to handle only a few cars at a time 
and a comparatively small aggregate number—say from 
twenty-five to one hundred—per day. Yet they are 
frequently so arranged that from two to four or even 
five men are needed to handle the cars at the head of 
the plane. It is sometimes possible through arrange- 
ment of the tracks, the position of the hoist or its con- 
trol, or through a change in the type of machine 
installed, to effect a decided saving in the number of 
men necessary. 

By dispensing with the services of one man at $5 per 
day for 200 days a sum is saved equal to the interest 
charges on an investment of $15,000. When added to 
other economies similarly effected throughout the year 
this amounts to a considerable sum, especially if at the 
planes thus rearranged the services of more than one 
man are saved. 

At the plant of the Lytle Coal 
Co., near Minersville, Pa., it Hoisting 
was necessary to raise a small 
amount of coal, mined about a 
mile away, to such a height that 
it could be taken to the breaker 
by locomotive. This made it 
necessary to install an engine 
plane to raise loads and lower 
empties. The maximum num- 
ber of cars to be handled during B 
any one shift was estimated at 
one hundred. 













“Switch 


length of 
plane 500° 


A 


SWITCH FOR EMPTIES AND LOADS AT HEAD OF PLANE 

On this plane there is no knuckle, the cars being hoisted to the 
switch and dropped into the switch with the end of the car which 
was rearward on the incline at the forward end of the landing. 
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SMALL ONE-TRACK PLANE AT LYTLE COLLIERY 
One man hoists the cars, uncouples loads and couples empties, 


yet one hundred cars are handled daily. His work is made less 
onerous by placing him at the knuckle and not at the hoist. By 
a step-saving grouping of control and the use of switches and a 
catch he is enabled to do several men’s work. 


A single-track plane with an electric hoist at its head 
accordingly was installed. Instead, however, of placing 
the control mechanism at the hoist itself, which natur- 
ally was beyond the knuckle, this control was placed 
close to the knuckle or at the place where it would be 
on an ordinary incline. The upper landing consists of 
two storage tracks, one empty and one loaded, set almost 
at right angles to the plane. These are both connected 
with the. track up the incline by an automatic switch 
which is shown in an accompanying illustration. 

In operation, a footman attaches a loaded car to the 
rope at the lower end of the plane. The engineer then 
starts the hoist and hauls the car to the top. As soon 
as it passes the automatic switch he lowers it to the 
loaded track, a dog preventing the car from moving 
more than 5 ft. away from the plant track. The engi- 
neer now leaves the control house, moves about 12 ft. 
to the car, uncouples the rope and with his foot releases 
the dog, or catch, whereupon the car moves by gravity 
into the yard for loaded cars. 


HOISTMAN COUPLES ROPE TO EMPTY AND LOWERS IT 


He next walks a few feet to the empty track and re- 
leases the first car standing there, which then gravitates 
to a point beyond the dog against which the loaded car 
was lowered. Here he attaches the cable to it, after 
which he returns to the control house and hoists the 
empty clear of the switch, which is now held open by 
means of a lever, placed near the control. The car is 
then lowered to the foot of the plane, after which the 
whole cycle of operation is repeated. 

It will be readily perceived that the success of this 
whole arrangement at the head of the plane lies in 
keeping the loaded and empty tracks, the dog, the switch 
lever, and the engine control all in close proximity to 
each other. The tracks also must be given proper grades 
so that no pushing or hand movement of the cars is 
necessary. Should an empty car attain such momentum 
when moving to the plane as to pass the switch it can- 
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not run down the incline, as the switch will return it 
to the dog. To permit a car to move down the plane, 
this switch must be thrown by hand, which can be done 
only from the control house. 

By this arrangement one headman handles regularly 
100 cars per day and sometimes many more. If only a 
few cars are to be hoisted per shift and the locomotive 
bringing the cars to the foot of the plane is not too 
busy for the motorman to wait for his trip, it will be 
possible to dispense with the services of a footman, the 
locomotive driver performing the footman’s duties. At 
the foot of this plane, however, on account of the num- 
ber of cars hoisted, it has been found necessary to pro- 
vide a man. 





Small Kerosene Engines Supply Power for 


Local or Temporary Purposes 


VERY mining man, particularly if his work lies on 

the surface, has at some time or other wished that 
he had available some small portable source of power 
supply. Such power may be needed for driving a con- 
crete mixer, a pump, a pipe-threading machine, the tools 
of a shop, a wood saw, a small ventilating fan or for 
some other purpose. Of course, many mines nowadays 





KEROSENE ENGINE FOR TEMPORARY WORK 
A large number of internal combustion engines are used at 


small mines or for isolated work at larger operations. This engine 
will use either gasolene or kerosene. The machine can be mounted 
on a truck and so is truly portable. 


are so well supplied with power circuits and transmis- 
sion lines that a motor may be quickly set up in most 
places and current obtained from some nearby source 
without serious difficulty. On the other hand, many 
are the more or less out-of-the-way places where power 
is desired and to which current cannot easily be brought. 


EQUALLY EFFICIENT WHEN RUN WITH GASOLINE 


To fill this need for a small easily-portable power unit 
about the mines and elsewhere the Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corporation recently placed on the market 
a line of internal-combustion engines fitted to operate 
on kerosene. They will run with equal efficiency on gaso- 
line and this fuel is used to start the engine. After it 
has run a short time, however, change can be made to 
kerosene without difficulty or interruption to service. 

These engines, as may be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, are of the horizontal type, provided 
with two flywheels. They are built with throttling gov- 
ernors in sizes ranging from 23 to 25 hp. Sizes smaller 
than 23 hp. are made with hit-and-miss governors. 
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Various details of construction embodied in, this 
engine are worthy of notice. Thus the fuel tank is lo- 
cated in the sub-base, the fuel pump is submerged, the 
level of kerosene in the mixer or reservoir is constant 
and any excess pumped to this point drains back to the 
tank, and ignition is by make-and-break mechanism 
from a Webster oscillating magneto. Other details are 
great simplicity and ruggedness of design together with 
ease and reliability of lubrication. The latter is secured 
by means of sight-feed oil cups on the cylinder and its 
contained parts, grease being used on the main bearings 
and cam. 


THESE ENGINES MAY BE MOUNTED ON TRUCKS 


The cylinder is overhung, as on a modern steam en- 
gine, thus minimizing stresses arising from expansion. 
In all but the largest of these machines the cylinder and 
head are waterjacketed by means of a water hopper 
cast integral with the cylinder. This, of course, is kept 
full of water, the supply being replenished from time to 
time as it boils away. The opening to this hopper is 
placed at the end furthest from the head and thus 
away from the point of greatest heat and most violent 
ebullition. On the large sizes continuous circulation is 
obtained either from a city supply or by the aid of a 
radiator and circulating pump. Any of these machines 
may be mounted on trucks rendering them highly 
portable. 

While no new principle is involved in the operation 
of these machines much common sense and experience 
are built into their details. It was the intention of the 
designers to produce an engine sufficiently simple to be 
operated by unskilled hands, rugged enough to success- 
fully withstand the abuse and “punishment” to which 
such a machine is invariably subjected and reliable 
enough to be absolutely dependable. It is believed that 
all these goals have been reached. 





Don’t Overload Your Electrical Wiring* 


By W. L. MuRRAY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HENEVER a current of electricity flows through 

a conductor, heat is developed. With small cur- 
rents the amount of heat generated may be so small that 
it cannot be detected, but it is present nevertheless. If 
a relatively large current flows through a conductor, 
the conductor will be heated excessively, and with ex- 
treme currents the heat developed may be so great that 
the conductor will be melted. 

The tables of safe current-carrying capacities that 
are given in handbooks indicate the amperes—that is, 
the volume of current—that a conductor will carry 
without becoming so hot as to damage its insulation or 
any other object that may be near it. If a current 
greater than the safe value specified in the tables flows 
in the conductor, it will merely become hotter than when 
the safe current is passing through it. However, if the 
safe value is too far exceeded the conductor may become 
red or white hot or may even melt. 

A current 10 or 15 per cent in excess of the safe 
values given in the tables will, ordinarily, do no harm, 
but as a general rule the tabulated capacities should 
never be exceeded. Where the insulation does not con- 
tain rubber the wires may be permitted to carry greater 
current. This is because a relatively slight increase in 
temperature may permanently damage rubber insulation. 

*Copyright; all rights reserved. : 
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Have Mining Engineers Accepted All That Developments 
In Machinery for Handling Coal Imply? 


Machinery Demands Concentration of Labor Forces—Is of Value 
Only If Kept at Work—Transfer Tables Suggested for Car Switching 
—F ull Trips or a Conveyor Should Afford Service to Loading Machine 


By R. DAWSON HALLt 
New York City ~ 


industry” gave way to the factory system, and at 

present manufacturing that once was performed in 
homes is done wholly in factories. Division of labor 
came into being at the same time. In earlier years 
rarely more than a half-dozen men worked at the home 
of the master workman. Each group performed all the 
labor involved in changing crude material to the fin- 


[: THE beginning of the last century “cottage 


ished article, and many of the masters in a cottage 


industry themselves took the raw material and con- 
verted it by their own efforts into a highly-specialized 
product ready for the market. 

Mining has in a degree moved in the same direction. 
But for the most part every man still has his own 
room. Pick miners in many places get their cars at 
the room neck, push them to the face, undercut their 


- coal, drill their shotholes, load and fire them, complete 


the breaking down of their coal, fill their cars, push 


'them to the entry and also test their roof for weak 


spots, examine for gas, timber their rooms, bail, them 
out and lay their own track. Mining is still in a 
way a “cottage” industry, only the cottage is a room 
in the mines instead of a home. The men who gather 
the coal and take it to the tipple are in a measure like 
the middlemen who went from cottage to cottage and 
gathered the product of the owners or “masters,” to 
use the term then prevalent. 


MACHINERY MADE FACTORY SYSTEM IMPERATIVE 


The change in ordinary industry from old methods 
to new came with machinery. The machines then in- 
troduced needed power for their operation, and dis- 
tribution of power from house to house was too great 
a task for those times. Power cou'd not readily be 
taken to machinery where water power only was avail- 
able. It was necessary for the machinery and its 
worker to go to the power. Nor when steam was 
harnessed could every cottage have its steam engine. 


_. Compressed air and electricity had not arrived, and 


consequently there was no transmission of power other 
than by mechanical means. Ropes and pulleys were 
poor means of distributing energy for long distances. 
Then again cottages could not accommodate the large 
machinery and, as there were many machines, enough 
people to keep the many large units operating could 
not be crammed into the four walls of such a dwelling. 

In the mining industry, as we have had only a 
little machinery and as we have made that machinery 
fairly portable and have introduced compressed air and 
electricity, we have been able to continue a cottage 
system—the room-and-pillar method. There is a large 
loss in taking machinery from place to place. Machin- 





* Article. presented at Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute 
meeting, Salt’ Lake City, Utah, June 29, 1921. 
-jEditor, Coal Age. ; 


ery, like the garrulous miner, is found traveling from 
working face to working face, and, because this travel- 
ing is necessary, we have been disposed to dispense 
with machinery to a large extent, using only under- 
cutting machines where shearing machines, electric 
drills, loading machines and face conveyors might well 
be employed. __ 

We lose money by moving these machines from place 
to place. They hold up car distribution. Yet with 
expensive machines it is important to keep cars moving 
without delay. Of course, the work of cutting is fre- 
quently, almost usually, done at night, and this difficulty 
is thus obviated, but if men are going to work at night 


‘why not work twenty-four hours a day and get the 


full worth of the machines? Why use cutters and 
scrapers only at night and let the machines do only an 
eight-hour stunt? 


VALUABLE ONLY IF WE KEEP THEM AT WORK 


The value of the electric drill, the loading machine, 
and in low coal the face conveyor would be unques- 
tioned if we could keep them hard at work. It is the 
fact that they must in the nature of things be per- 
ipatetic, wandering around from place to place, or else 
must be idle much of the time, and sometimes that 
they must be both peripatetic and idle, which makes 
their introduction slow and halting. Give the drill, 
the loading machine and the face conveyor steady work, 
and flesh and blood shall not prevail against them. 

Machinery in farming has done away with the small 
field and with the short furrow, and machinery in coal 
mining similarly has made it imperative that we dis- 
pense with the room and the short undercut. Unfor- 
tunately, when we replace the room with advancing 
longwall workings we save trouble at the face only to 
encounter greater trouble in the broken area in the 
rear, and no great advantage is gained. The work 
involved in building and maintaining gateways is so 
considerable as to counteract the economy afforded in 
cutting, shooting and loading. 

The longwall-retreating or “endwall” method is really 
the only cure, and it is quite possible that even with 
longwall retreating the gains will be frittered away 
by a lack of determination to utilize the retreat to full 
advantage. First of all, then, the longwall retreat must 
be made possible by the use of heading machines. 
These reduce the interest costs of an extensive devel- 
opment by shortening the time needed to attain the 
desired results. Carl Scholz is authority for saying 
that a Jeffrey heading machine will drive 500 ft. a 
week. 

The limit of progress seems largely to be fixed by 
the operator’s ability to keep the machine supplied 
with cars. It would appear more than probable that 
with a better car-delivery system even greater results 
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PLAN TO GIVE MAXIMUM OUTPUT FOR MACHINERY. 
This plan requires a minimum of narrow work, less than 8 per 


cent of the coal being so extracted. Consequently the pillars 
can be made thin without fear that roadways will close. The 
cutting and the loading machines have a 500-ft. fairway and 
should do a big day’s work. 

could be attained. If the heading machine were served 
by two tracks laid as close as clearance between the 
cars stationed on them would allow and a transfer 
track were laid behind the machine, the cars could 
be brought in by trips, spotted one by one under the 
delivery, loaded and then shifted on the transfer car- 
riage to the other track, after which the transfer 
carriage could then be pushed back into place. Another 
car could then be advanced and little or no time lost 
by the heading machine. To shift each car, as loaded, 
back one or two hundred feet and then bring up an 
empty the same distance is a prodigious waste of time 
and effort. 

Chain pillars should be made small. In driving 
crosscuts too much time is lost. Making them inter- 
'feres unduly with progress, and it is at least open to 
question whether a single airway with a large sewer- 
pipe return properly laid would not serve the purpose, 
provided there was no gas and that entries were driven 
500 ft. apart and crosscuts—or should we say ‘“head- 
ings” ?—constructed at, say, 500 ft. intervals as soon 
as they could be completed. The sewer-pipe return 
would, however, have to be connected with a booster 
fan. Of course no working place should ever be driven 
more than 1,000 ft. without a regular airway for the 
return air. 

But if this is not permissible under the law it might 
be feasible, when the amount of coal extracted in first 
mining is less than 5 per cent, to leave only 20-ft. 
pillars between intake and return entries and about 
9 ft. in the headings which are driven between entries 
and about 500 ft. apart. 


ADVANTAGES OBTAINABLE FROM LONGWALL FACE 


These headings, whether they are driven single or 
advanced in pairs with a 9-ft. pillar between them, 
would serve with the entries to cut up the area to be 
mined into blocks about 500 ft. square. These blocks 
could be attacked by retreating longwall, or endwall, 
methods, beginning at the far end of the entry which 
is nearest the mine entrance. The trunk entries 
should, of course, be provided with good side pillars and 
fair chain pillars, the first about 200 ft. wide and 
the second from 30 to 50 ft. in width, according to the 
ability of the coal to resist slabbing. 
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The coal would be cut with a longwall machine of 
a size that would prove most desirable for that work—— 
perhaps far larger than those now used. It would take 
up little room because it is a longwall cutter. On it 
could be mounted, or after it could follow, either an 
electric drill or some other type of machine, thus pro- 
viding for the breaking down of the coal if the fall of 
the undermined material could not be effected by roof 
pressure. 

Following this would come the loading machine work- 
ing at an angle and either loading on a track running 
along the face or onto a face conveyor. Where height 
was available the cars could be brought up by a full- 
sized locomotive and spotted as in steam-shovel prac- 
tice. There need be no delay, as one locomotive trip 
could be followed by another at the necessary interval, 
so that the undercutter and loader as well as their 
respective crews would be kept working at full capacity. 

The cost of such loading should be well below 8c. 
per ton, which has been the rate attained with far less 
effective operating methods. The cost of cutting should 
be not more than 2c. per ton with an 8-ft. bed of coal. 
In all, the expense involved in cutting and loading, 
timbering and drainage should be about 15c. per ton. 

Timbering, of course, is a difficult problem, as the 
roof has to be carefully controlled over a long straight 
face, but after a good fall has once been obtained the 
roof is in the form of a cantilever and should break 
readily on the line of timber support, thus preventing 
excessive weight. Chocks of sawn timber set on slack 
coal might be used, to be freed by the removal of the 
slack and drawn out when it was desirable to extend 
the caving of the roof, other chocks having been set 
meanwhile to protect the face. 


ROOM-AND-PILLAR WORK COMPLICATES DRAINAGE 


Or, again, it might be possible to devise some form 
of hydraulic propping machine—several propping units 
placed on a wheeled carriage which could be set in 
operation by a pump and fitted with a weighted valve 
which would prevent the water pressure from becom- 
ing unduly excessive through roof movement. The 
props, of course, would put their weight not on the car- 
riage but on the main floor. When it was decided to 
move the prop carriage it would be necessary only to 
attach to it a cable from a room hoist, release the water 
and draw the propping machine to the desired location, 
where it would be under the protection of another 
device of the same kind. Such a system should com- 
mend itself as one pre-eminently safe though not wholly 
inexpensive. As the device should serve for several 
years, however, it should in the long run be cheaper 
than timber. 

One great trouble with the room-and-pillar method 
is that if the rooms go to the dip each room is a 
separate problem. The mine foreman, after a heavy 
rain, may be importuned to provide for the draining 
of many places and may find it impossible to care for 
them all. The tonnage immediately falls; there is 
much dissatisfaction all around and no little expense. 
Drainage in a strip pit usually is handled by a single 
pump or by ditching. With a longwall face as with 
a strip-pit working it is quite easy to carry the water 
to some specific point and provide for its removal. 

Some few mines are electrically lighted in all work- 
ing places. This should be much easier to arrange in 
a mine that has only about ten or twelve faces than 
in one with several hundred. There is no question 
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but that it facilitates operation and makes for safety 
and its cost should be far'less prohibitive with longwall 
operation. Electrical distribution should be more 
readily provided also, as there would be fewer ma- 
chines to be operated and they would not be working 
irregularly or moving about from place to place with 
long cables to be abraded, run over and severed. The 
load factor during working hours should be almost 
constant except in so far as the locomotives are con- 
cerned. 

With such a system of working also a ventilation 
plan could be adopted that would require a minimum 
of power. The resistance to air travel would be greatly 
reduced, and the number of places needing ventilation 
would be few. The cost for timber also would be 
low. 


SOME OPERATORS FAVOR LONG SIDEWALL FACES 


It is easy to question how this plan would adapt 
itself to peculiarly difficult places, such as _heavily- 
pitching or deep-seated workings, but it should first be 
tried where the conditions are most favorable and 
extended to those where they are most adverse, knowl- 
edge of the best methods being gained meantime. The 
general plan of operation is not wholly new. The long- 
wall-retreating method has been worked in the Pitts- 
burgh region. Whether it is being used now I do not 
know. Mechanical loaders were not utilized at the 
time, it is true, and the cover was not heavy. Many 
plans have been tried having for their justification 
a desire to obtain long faces of operation. In the 
Logan and the Kanawha fields attempts are being made 
to work on the ribs of rooms by longwall methods. 
The disadvantage is that this kind of longwall or 
“sidewall” gives a roof that is a built-in beam sup- 
ported at both ends, and not a cantilever. That condi- 
tion would not exist if the pillar thus removed were 
extremely large, because the roof would break eventu- 
ally so completely that a cantilever would be formed, 
but as a rule the rib is not mined back so far as to 
permit of such a break, and the necessity for main- 
taining roadways at one or both ends of the face makes 
it necessary to support the roof at both ends of the 
room and, in Carl Scholz’s methods, even within the 
room itself. 


CONVEYORS MAY WORK IN ONLY ONE DIRECTION 


Where the coal is thin, conveyors will have to be 
introduced. Probably these will work wholly in one 
direction. The headings on which they will load will 
be double-tracked with a transfer track at the loading 
point on which cars when filled will be pushed over to 
the loaded track and taken away by the locomotive as 
soon as a trip is completed. When the entry is reached 
the coal will be taken out just as in the workings 
between entries, though some difficulties are apt to be 
encountered where the bottom or top in the entry has 
required blasting. Just before the entry was reached 
it could, be abandoned for haulage and props or cogs 
erected, the coal being taken out by the entry 500 ft. 
beyond. 

For haulage service large storage-battery locomotives 
so arranged that the entire accumulator readily may 
be lifted off and be replaced by one fully charged will 
be used for the entire work or else combination loco- 
motives can be employed that on main and side entries 
will use the trolley and in the headings and at the 
faces will use the battery. 
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Low Voltage Seriously Reduces Starting 
Torque of an Induction Motor* 


By C. M. ROSCOE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
T CAN be shown that the starting torque of any in- 
duction motor varies as the square of the voltage 
impressed upon it. Consider an induction motor that 
was designed for 220-volt operation, when the voltage 
across the phases is 197 volts. What effect will this low 
voltage have on the starting torque of the motor? It is 
evident in this case that: 
Percent torque at applied voltage 
Percent torque at normal voltage 
__ Applied voltage? 
~ Normal voltage? 
Substituting in the above we have: 


Percent torque at applied voltage 197? 











100 ~ 5593» (2) 
Hence: 
Percent torque at applied voltage = 100 * a (3) 


Solving: Percent torque at applied voltage — 0.802 — 
80.2 per cent. 

Thus, it is evident that the starting torque of the 
motor under the low-voltage condition specified will be 
about 80 per cent of its starting torque at normal 
voltage. Consequently, if the motor has a normal full- 
load starting torque of 2.5 times full-load torque, its 
starting torque under the conditions here assured will 
be about: 0.80 2.5 = twice the full-load torque. In 
other words, the starting torque of the motor will be 
only twice the normal full-load torque. 





*Copyright; all rights reserved. 
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Hoodwinking the Mine Inspector 


Mine Inspectors More Capable Than Some Foremen 
Seem To Think. The Laugh Is Often on the Fore- 
man Himself, as He Finds Later to His Sorrow 


RITING on the “Mine Inspector’s 

Difficulties,” John H. Wiley has 
placed both the mine inspectors and 
mine foremen in an unenviable light. 
He states, Coal Age, May 12, p. 865, 
that “seven out of every ten mine fore- 
men watch for the inspector’s coming 
and prepare for that event.” 

Few inspectors would care to be re- 
garded as having so little determination 
and character as to be led about the 
mine by a foreman who is anxious to 
show him certain portions that he has 
beautified. The picture reminds me of 
a boy leading a poodle dog, both men 
being equally inefficient in their re- 
spective places. 

As Mr. Wiley has stated, our state 
mine inspectors are placed under bond 
for the proper performance of their 
duties. This being true, he must have 
high regard for the character of in- 
spectors who would not quickly detect 
that purpose. 

To my mind, our inspectors, taken 
individually or as a whole, are much 
too smart to be deceived by the wiles 
of a foreman. The anxiety of the fore- 
man would at once betray his real pur- 
pose and, I believe, there are few in- 
spectors who would not quickly detect 
that purpose. 


WILY FOREMAN REPRIMANDED BY THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Instead of the foreman congratulat- 
ing himself that he has deceived the 
inspector and hidden from him the 
true condition of the mine, in certain 
respects, more often the laugh will be 
turned on the foreman when he is called 
to the superintendent’s office and given 
strict orders to make no further delay 
in improving the. condition. 

In my judgment, when an inspector 
does not go through the entire mine, 
in making his visit, it is because he 
does not want to make .a.complete in- 
spection at that time. It’s not because 
the mine foreman has him hypnotized 
or is able to exert any other control 
over his}movements. .When taking his 
office, the\inspector shas declared on his 
oath that»he will discharge his duties 
with impartiality—and--fidehty-—- How 
could he do this, if he permits himself 
to be led about a mine at the will of a 
foreman? 

Being a foreman myself, I feel that 
Mr. Wiley has not given to men occu- 
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pying that position the credit that is 
their due. In this district, I am glad 
to say we have an inspector who has 
no need for a foreman to take him 
through the mine. He can and does 
go where and when he likes. He is 
practical enough not to listen to any 
“hot air’ from a foreman who has it 
to offer. 

In answer to Mr. Wiley’s question as 
to how mine accidents are to be re- 
duced if this supposed “hoodwinking” 
of inspectors is to continue, let me an- 
swer: If foremen will attend to their 
duties thoroughly there will be no need 
for them to try to deceive an inspector. 

Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 


Higher Standard of Operation 

Training of mine workers advocated as 
the best means of making the mine 
safe. Discipline the most wmportant 
element. 


HILE it is important to do every- 

thing to improve those conditions 
that lead to disaster and to which James 
Ashworth has drawn attention in his 
excellent letter, Coal Age, April 21, p. 
716, there is yet one main feature, 
which is the most important of all and 
that is discipline. 

We are prone to lay great stress on 
dangerous practices, such as working 
men on the return end of pillar sec- 
tions; the need of using approved safety 
lamps; the necessity of eliminating fire 
hazards and risk of explosion in dry and 
dusty mines. 

These are all important factors and 
yet, taking our coal fields as a general 
proposition, there is an even greater 
need of concentrated effort to impress 
the rank and file of mine workers with 
the idea of removing those causes of 
individual failure to practice safety in 
the daily routine of work. 

All agree that the safety of coal 
mining depends to a large extent on the 
quality of the workmen employed. If 
the men are careless, shiftless and in- 
competent nothing can be expected but 
that they will disregard instructions 
and employ many unsafe methods. The 
problem resolves itself into a question 
of either getting a better class of work- 
men or developing the material at hand 
so as to gain a higher standard. 

But human nature is the same the 
world over and, for this reason, the 
wisest plan is to make good what we 




















have. 
stantly complaining of the indifference 


Nothing is to be gained by con- 


of the workers in a particular mine. A 
visit to the other fellow’s plant will 
show that he is up against the same 
proposition. 

Allow me here to make a brief refer- 
ence to one instance showing how an 
operator developed a number of large 
producing mines, in an isolated coal 
field where he had only a rural popu- 
lation from which to select and develop 
his workmen. It will help to prove that 
the training of men is a prime feature 
in making our mines safe. 

When opening that field the question 
of whether it was better to import 
miners or develop, by training, the ma- 
terial at hand was finally decided in 
favor of the latter plan. As is cus- 
tomary, in such cases, it was argued 
that farmers cannot be trained to make 
competent miners; but this argument 
was over-ruled and the work started. 

After ten years of successful opera- 
tion, the plan has never been changed, 
as those mines employ none but native 
American labor. Not a foreigner or 
a colored man has ever been employed. 
At one of the mines there are fifty 
men on the payroll having the same 
family name. 


PRACTICAL EFFECT OF TRAINING 


Some one asks, ‘What is the result 
and how is the accident list affected by 
this course of training?” As far as the 
accident list is concerned, it can be said 
it is low and few operations putting out 
the coal that these mines produce can 
compare with their record for safety. 
There has not been a fatality in the 
mines for several years. The principal 
trouble suffered by the miners is injury 
to the eye caused by the flinty character 
of the coal; but these injuries are sel- 
dom serious. 

Now, what has been accomplished at 
these operations can be done at other 
mines; but it will require the same in- 
tensive training. In this case, the men 
in charge underground devote their en- 
tire time to that work. The company 
insists on the frequent rigid inspection 
of all working places and the close 
supervision of the men in every detail 
concerned in the production of coal. 

Foremen show every respect to the 
workers and receive in return the same 
consideration. The high regard for 
discipline in these mines was shown by 
the condition that existed during the 
war when coal was in demand and 
miners everywhere were inclined to do 
things to suit themselves. ; 

The use of profane language, or any 
disrespect shown. to a foreman by a 
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miner, was sufficient to cause the 
miner’s dismissal. That happened once 
and a thirty-day strike followed, which 
was finally settled by the miners being 
obliged to return to their work without 
the man being reinstated. 

In closing, let me say that the stand- 
ard of safety attained in these mines 
is wholly due to the careful training of 
the men and the high-class supervision 
given to every detail of the work. This, 
together with the rigid enforcement of 
the mining law and the elimination of 
dangerous practices among the miners, 
has produced the result stated. Like 
efforts will do the same for other mines. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Mine Workers Who Think Have 
Few Accidents 


Most accidents occur through the fail- 
ure of men to think. The miner who 
thinks is generally a safe miner and, 
if honest and trained, he is efficient. 

| Pek men will deny that the inability 

or the failure of men to think is a 
frequent cause of accidents. This qual- 
ity in men has to be developed, however. 

Many workers have never exercised 

their thinking powers, but have been 

content to have some one else think 

for them. , 

The excellent letter of “Ben,” Coal 
Age, Apr. 14, p. 675, entitled “Honesty, 
Safety, Efficiency,” has suggested the 
idea to me that underlying all of these 
qualities is the power to think. The 
constructive thinker realizes the impor- 
tance of being honest, which is the 
foundation on which to build character, 
happiness and success. Such a man is 
the greatest safety feature that ever 
entered a coal mine. 

The test of a man’s power to think 
is to ask him if he has ever thought of 
this or that. If he is not a thinker 
his reply will generally be, “I don’t like 
to worry about it.”” The fact that think- 
ing becomes a “worry”? shows that an- 
other must do what he should do for 
himself, in order to be a safe man. 


NATURAL CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 
Regarded from the standpoint of 
safety, what is most to be desired in 
the operation of a mine is natural con- 
ditions that are favorable and the em- 
ployment of thoughtful miners. The 
manner in which workmen perform 
their work is the chief quality that 
regulates the accident record in a mine. 
Under inefficient management, the 
most favorable conditions in a mine will 
generally show a high accident record. 
Again, under careful management, un- 
favorable conditions do not prevent the 
mine from having a low accident record. 
The difference lies in the character of 
the miners and their power to think. 
Every one realizes that the three 
words “honesty, safety and efficiency” 
combine every element of success, pro- 
vided a person has the ability to think 
for himself and others. Without that 
ability, a man may be quite honest and 
yet an unsafe and inefficient worker. 
As illustrating these three words, 
honesty, safety and efficiency, there are 
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three maxims that it is well to remem- 

ber. They are: 

“Treat people as you would be treated.” 

“A stitch in time saves nine.” 

“Anything worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” 

If these three lines could be made the 
working creed of every miner, it would 
not be long before our coal mines would 
be desirable places in which to work. 
Unjust treatment of workers would be 
eliminated; posts would be set when 
and where needed, and the cap balanced 
over each post; holes for blasting would 
be properly located, tamped, charged 
and fired. There would be no short 
fuses or biting off the match of a squib; 
no misfires and no going back to the 
face before the smoke and gas have 
been swept away, after firing a shot; 
on the roads there would be splicebars 
and bolts at all joints; the track well 
ballasted and drained and cars in safe 
condition. Happier, safer and more effi- 
cient workmen would be ours. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Qualified Men Wanted 


Contempt for education in coal mining 
often expressed by the unqualified 
man is fast giving place to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for understand- 
ing mining principles. 

UCH interest has attached to the 

discussion, in Coal Age, regard- 
ing the “equally competent” mine fore- 
man, whose employment has been legal- 
ized by the revised mining law in Penn- 
sylvania. While some may regard the 
subject from an envious standpoint, the 
large majority are sincere in believing 
that our lawmakers made a serious mis- 
take when they set aside the need of 
employing qualified mine officials. 

It is common to hear disparaging re- 
marks in reference to the examinations 
by which certificates of competency are 
granted successful candidates for the 
positions of mine foreman, assistant 
foreman and fireboss. A neighbor re- 
cently told me that his daughter had 
worked out all of the questions asked 
in the last examination. I learned from 
another man that a young man, the son 
of a city merchant, had passed the ex- 
amination and gotten a certificate. 


CANDIDATE QUITS EXAMINATION 


One man of my acquaintance, after 
sitting through one session of the ex- 
amination left in disgust, stating that 
he did not want a certificate gotten 
under the conditions that prevailed. I 
mention these incidents as showing the 
attitude of a number of people toward 
official qualification. As a rule, the un- 
qualified man is envious of the man 
whose energy and ability have made it 
possible for him to pass an examination 
and secure a certificate. 

Some years ago, my daughter hunted 
up my old certificate and, unbeknown to 
me, had it framed. Today, as my eye 
rests on that certificate with its black 
frame, the thought comes to me, How 
appropriate that the paper should be 
dressed in mourning. I recall the hours 
of burning the midnight oil hunting for 
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information; asking this friend or writ- 
ing to another; and now those efforts 
are snubbed and the certificate of which 
I was once proud is in mourning. 

The “equally competent” man has 
gone into the mine and worked on the 
other fellow’s plan as long as he could 
and then robbed pillars and stumps in 
order to maintain production and keep 
down costs. This has gone on until 
many a company has found when too 
late that their mine is ruined. They 
have paid dearly for this lesson taught 
by experience. At present, I am glad 
to say there are signs of a revival of 
interest in securing qualified officials in 
coal mining. 

During the past year or so, the State 
College has organized mine-extension 
classes at a number of points in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. To show the 
extent to which these efforts are appre- 
ciated, I may say that where there were 
14 applicants taking the examination 
before the State Examining Board a 
short time ago, this Spring there were 
57 men who took that examination be- 
fore that board. 

At the close of the Winter session 
this year, the Morrisdale and Winborne 
classes had a banquet and listened to a 
number of enthusiastic speeches by 
Joseph Knapper, district mine inspec- 
tor; C. B. Maxwell, superintendent 
Morrisdale Coal Co.; Dean E. 8S. Moore, 
State College; Professors Hubbell and 
H. E. Gray, Dr. W. G. Duncan, and 
others. All of the speakers emphasized 
knowing how and what to do. 

Osceola Mills, Pa. S. D. HAINLEY. 


Weight of Oxygen Cylinder in 
Rescue Apparatus 


Recent improvements in design of 
rescue apparatus reduces the weight, 
but British regulations prevent use 
of the lighter construction, though 
practical test shows no weakness. 

Y ATTENTION has been recently 
directed to a letter of John S. 
Boardman, which appeared in the issue 
of Coal Age, Apr. 21, p. 715. In his 
letter, Mr. Boardman alluded to a state- 
ment made in my previous article, de- 
scribing the Briggs mine rescue appa- 
ratus, and which was published in Coal 

Age, Jan. 6, p. 3. ’ 

Mr. Boardman takes exception to my 
statement that, in this type of rescue 
apparatus, the cylinder without valve 
weighs only 7 lb. He informs Coal Age 
readers that he has found this to be a 
mistake, and that the cylinder actually 
weighs 10 lb., adding further that when 
the valve is attached to the cylinder it 
will bring the weight of the cylinder 
and valve up to about 14 pounds. 

The weight given in my original 
article, referred to above, is strictly 
correct for the first two models of the 
Briggs apparatus. One of these models 
has been in use here in Edinburgh for 
the past two years. The fact that the 
cylinder in this model still stands up 
to its work is evidence, I should think, 
that the apparatus is satisfactory. 

Mr. Boardman, however, is correct in 
his statement that the weight of the 
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cylinder will be increased in the future. 
This is not because the inventor con- 
siders that the original cylinder was too 
weak, but because forthcoming British 
regulations will. prevent him from 
using so light a cylinder. 

Perhaps, in America, regulations 
may be more elastic, so as to permit of 
these lighter and yet adequately strong 
cylinders being employed. In an appa- 
ratus now being made in Edinburgh 
for the American Government, the cyl- 
inder with valve weighs 112 lb. The 
valve has been still further improved 
since my article was written and it 
alone weighs 2% pounds. 

JAMES COOPER, 
Lecturer in Mining, 
Heriot-Watt College. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Superintendent, Foreman and 
Ventilation 


Efficient ventilation depends largely on 
the practical experience of the super- 
intendent. Otherwise, the foreman is 
handicapped in his efforts to ventilate 
the mine properly. 


EFERRING to the excellent let- 
ter of Henry Bock, regarding the 
efficient ventilation of a mine, Coal Age, 
April 28, p. 755, I want to say this is 
the most important question in the op- 
eration of a coal mine, as on it depend 
not only the life and health of the men, 
but the success and economy of the en- 
tire operation. 

Mr. Bock states, “The efficient venti- 
lation of a mine requires a ventilating 
engineer,” and I quite agree with him 
in that regard. My opinion is that 
there should be a practical ventilating 
engineer appointed by the head of the 
Department of Mines and charged with 
the duty of looking after the ventilat- 
ing requirements and system in each 
mine in the state or district. 


GOOD VENTILATION ESSENTIAL 


Some seven years ago it was my duty 
to attend to the ventilation of a large 
mine and J know from that experience 
something of the trouble with which 
the mine foreman must contend. While 
it is true that many large mine own- 
ers and operators are striving for 
greater efficiency in the ventilation of 
their mines, the fact remains that many 
of the small operators give this subject 
little attention. 

Good ventilation and drainage in a 
mine are the first steps toward produc- 
tion. Men cannot work in bad air and 
wet places. There is no efficiency pos- 
sible when a foreman is compelled to 
run a mine under unfavorable condi- 
tions in these respects. 

Just here, I am reminded of the hand- 
icap to which a mine foreman is sub- 
jected when his superintendent has no 
practical knowledge and _ experience 
under ground. 

Every practical foreman knows that 
much work is required to clean up air- 
courses, build stoppings, repair doors 
and construct overcasts. But the su- 
perintendent who has little under- 
ground training fails to appreciate the 
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need for these charges that constantly 
appear on the cost-sheet. 

Again, if a miner works hard and 
makes big wages the superintendent is 
sure to ask the foreman to explain 
how it is the man can draw so much 
money. To do this to the superinten- 
dent’s satisfaction, the foreman must 
take time to go into much detail with 
which the superintendent is wholly un- 
acquainted. 

In a mine where I was employed 
some time since, the superintendent 
thought the mine foreman could ven- 
tilate the mine without doors and over- 
casts. He regarded these as entirely 
unnecessary. 
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But, speaking of efficient ventilation, 
let me say that the coal miner is often 
a most abused man. In many instances, 
he is compelled to work in bad air and 
smoke; sometimes his place is making 
water, or the roof is bad and requires 
constant watching to avoid accident. 

In addition to these troubles, the life 
of the miner is in danger from the 
careless or reckless acts of many of 
his fellow workers. It was only a few 
years ago (1891) that I helped to take 
out 107 men from a mine where their 
lives had been sacrificed in a gas ex- 
plosion. Good ventilation will go far 
to improve all of these conditions. 
vera. MINE FOREMAN. 





Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Pressure in Tank to Force Water 


Tank Pressure Decreases as Water is Forced Out, the De- 
crease in Pressure Varying as the Air Space Above the Water 


Increases. 


In Other Words, 


the Pressure Ratio is Equal 


to the Inverse Volume Ratio of the Air Above the Water 


E HAVE at our mine a water 

tank that we want to put under 
pressure, for the purpose of forcing 
water out of the tank into a service 
pipe for use as desired. The tank is 
36 in. in diameter and 10 ft. long. 
Assuming it is two-thirds full of water 
and put under a pressure of 150 lb. per 
sq.in., I want to ask, what will be the 
pressure in the tank when the water 
has been forced out until it is only one- 
third full. Also, what will be the final 
pressure in the tank when all the water 
has been forced out and the tank is 
empty. I want to ask, in what pro- 
portion does the pressure fall as the 
water is forced out of the tank. 

Carlinville, Ill. ENGINEER. 





If we understand correctly this tank 
is filled to two-thirds its capacity with 
water, and air is then forced into the 
tank under a pressure of 150 lb. per 
sq.in. The compressed air occupies one- 
third of the volume of the tank and the 
water fills the remaining two-thirds of 
that volume. At this point, the valve 
controlling the air supply to the tank 
is closed tightly so that no more air can 
enter. 

Water is now drawn from the tank 
until the latter is but one-third full. 
In so doing the air in the tank has 
expanded to twice its original volume 
and now occupies two-thirds of the 
volume of the tank, while the water 
fills the remaining one-third of that 
volume. At this juncture, the air vol- 
ume being doubled, its pressure will 
be one-half the original pressure, or 75 
lb. per sq.in. Assuming a constant tem- 
perature, the pressure of air decreases 
as its volume increases. In other 


words, the pressure ratio is equal to 
the inverse volume ratio. 

Again, when all the water has been 
drawn from the tank and air has ex- 
panded to three times its original vol- 
ume and its pressure will be one-third 
of the initial pressure or 50 lb. per 
sq.in. 

We have assumed, in this reply, that 
the tank lies in a horizontal position 
and that the volume of the water is 
first two-thirds and then one-third of 
the entire volume of the tank. It may 
be, however, that the inquirer means 
that the depth of the water in the tank 
is first two-thirds and then one-third of 
the diameter of the tank lying in a 
horizontal position, or two-thirds and 
one-third of the height of the tank if 
in a vertical position. 

In the latter case, the tank being 
vertical, the depth of the water will 
vary as its volume and the solution just 
given applies equally to that condition. 
On the other hand, if the tank is hori- 
zontal and the depth of the water is 
first two-thirds and then one-third of 
the diameter of the tank, the ratio of 
these depths of water will not express 
the volume ratio of the water, which 
must be calculated before the reduction 
in pressure can be estimated. 

In making that calculation, it is found 
that when the water has been drawn 
from the tank so that its depth has 
decreased from two-thirds of the diame- 
ter to one-third of the diameter, the 
original pressure has fallen to 62 lb. 
per sq.in. Also when all the water has 
been drawn from the tank, the original 
pressure being 150 lb. per sq.in., the 
final pressure of the air in the empty 
tank is 43.95, say 44 lb. per sq.in. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine Foremen’s 
Examination, April 5-8, 1921 


(Concluded) 


QUESTION—State how you would de- 
velop, arrange, equip and manage a 
gaseous and dusty mine to insure free- 
dom from the accumulation of gas and 
dust and the dangers incident thereto, 
keeping in view safety and economy. 


ANSWER—A mine generating gas 
and dust in quantity must be developed 
according to a well designed plan laid 
out to conform to the extent of the 
property and the physical conditions 
in the seam. Provision must be made 
for ample ventilation, good drainage 
and the economical handling of the 
coal. For a large development, the 
main headings should be driven four 
abreast, making the two center head- 
ings the main intake and haulage roads 
for each respective side of the mine, 
and the two outer headings the main 
return air-courses for the same. The 
method of working must be decided in 
accordance with the character of the 
roof, floor and coal, thickness and in- 
clination of the seam, depth of cover 
and amount of water and gas to be 
encountered. Regard must be had to 
the kind of mining machines to be 
employed and the daily coal tonnage 
required. Safe travelingways must be 
provided for the men going to and from 
their work. 

The plan must be carried out in the 
mine by building substantial stoppings, 
doors, air bridges and brattices. It 
should provide for dividing the mine 
into separate ventilating districts and 
conducting the air around the working 
faces. The mine must be equipped 
with the most modern appliances both 
on the surface and underground. If 
safety lamps are required, they must 
be used exclusively by miners and day- 
men; but motormen and drivers should 
use electric cap lamps; or electric cap 
lamps may be employed throughout the 
mine. No naked lights can be allowed. 
Strict rules and regulations must be 
enforced by suitable penalties to in- 
sure safety in every branch of the 
work. 

In blasting, only permissible powder 
should be used and competent shotfirers 
should be employed to charge and fire 
all shots after the men have left the 
mine. Careful firebosses and safety 
inspectors must be employed to see 
that no unsafe practices prevail and 
that all miners are given needed in- 
structions and keep their places safe 
for work. Special attention must be 
given to see that there are no accumu- 


lations of gas or dust; the roads must 
be cleaned at regular frequent inter- 
vals. An effective spraying system 
should be installed if the coal is highly 
inflammable. 


QUESTION—What are the duties and 
qualifications of a shotfirer? 


ANSWER —A shotfirer must have a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
of mining and several years experi- 
ence in the work of mining and blast- 
ing coal in the presence of gas. In 
other words, he must be competent to 
perform his work under dangerous 
conditions respecting gas and dust. He 
must be careful and conscientious in 
his work and have authority to refuse 
to fire any shots that, in his judgment, 
are unsafe, 

The duties of a shotfirer are to 
charge, tamp and fire all holes that, 
upon examination, are deemed safe. 
Before firing each shot, the shotfirer 
must examine the place for gas and 
satisfy himself that the conditions are 
safe. He must use permissible powder, 
tamping the charge with incombustible 
material and firing the shot with an 
electric battery, using every precau- 
tion to prevent a misfire and make his 
work safe. The shotfirer must keep a 
record of all shots he found unsafe and 
refused to fire; also, any shots that 
may misfire. In no case must a shot- 
firer allow his battery to go out of his 
possession. 


QUESTION — What are the lawful 
duties of a mine foreman and what 
instructions should be given the work- 
men on his round through the mine? 


ANSWER—A mine foreman must de- 
vote the whole of his time to his duties 
in the mine while it is in operation, 
keeping a careful watch over the venti- 
lating apparatus and all airways, 
travelingways, timbering and drainage. 
On reaching the mine in the morning, 
he must receive, inspect carefully and 
sign the reports of the firebosses, and 
consult with them regarding the con- 
dition of the mine and the work neces- 
sary to be done. He must withhold the 
checks of workmen whose places have 
been found unsafe for work and not 
allow them to proceed into the mine. 

The law requires the mine foreman 
to see that all working places, travel- 
ingways, roads and air-courses are safe 
and kept in good condition. He must 
see that proper breakthroughs are 
made in all room and entry pillars and 
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permit no room or entry to be turned 
in advance of the air current. Once a 
week he must measure the air travel- 
ing at or near the main intake and in 
the last cut-through, in the last room 
turned on each entry, and in the last 
breakthrough in the entry, and record 
these measurements in a book kept for 
that purpose. 

In case of accident to the ventilator 
or any cessation of ventilation in the 
mine, the foreman must withdraw the 
workmen at once and not permit them 
to return until the ventilation has 
been restored and the mine examined 
and reported safe for work. The fore- 
man must see that every place is prop- 
erly drained and timbered and the coal 
properly mined before it is blasted. 
He must see that all dangers reported 
to him are promptly removed and per- 
mit no men to work under unsafe con- 
ditions. He must employ a sufficient 
number of competent assistants to en- 
able him to carry out the requirements 
of the mine law. 

Each day, the foreman must enter 
in a book kept for that purpose a true 
report of the condition of the mine, 
stating any dangers that may exist 
therein. He must instruct employees 
in regard to safe and unsafe practices, 
the observance of all rules and regu- 
lations, use of proper tools in drilling 
holes and tamping shots, also explain 
the meaning of danger signals and 
forbid men to ride trips or to travel 
main haulage roads and slopes. The 
law requires the foreman to report all 
violations of the mine law to the mine 
inspector and to prosecute such vio- 
lators of the law. 


QUESTION —In a@ nongaseous mine 
hitherto worked with open lights, 
marsh gas has made its appearance in 
considerable quantity. What lamp 
would you recommend to be used by 
the workmen? 


ANSWER—Under these conditions the 
workmen should be equipped with elec- 
tric cap lamps, or provided with locked 
safety lamps of an approved type. 


QUESTION —If the volume of air 
proves insufficient when the fan is 
running at its full capacity, what 
would you do under such a condition 
to improve the ventilation? 


ANSWER—See that all air-courses are 
thoroughly cleaned, removing any roof 
falls or other obstructions to the free 
passage of the air. Enlarge all break- 
throughs in room pillars and at the 
head of each pair of entries. Repair 
leaky stoppings, air bridges and doors 
throughout the mine. 

Wherever it may be considered prac- 
ticable, shorten the distance the air 
must travel and split the current where 
this can be done without reducing the 
velocity below what is required to 
sweep away the gas from the working 
faces. Sometimes, it will be possibie 
to eliminate sharp angles or projecting 
timbers that partially obstruct the flow 
of air. If these measures do not im- 
prove the situation, it may be necessary 
to install a larger fan. 
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Injurious Effects of Irregular Operation of the 
Bituminous Coal Industry” 


Operator, Miner, Transporter and Consumer Adversely Affected —Produc- 
tion Influenced by Business Depressions, Seasonal Demand and Variation 
in Car Supply — Although Mine Capacity Is Estimated at 16,000,000 Tons 
Per Week, The Maximum Ever Produced in That Time Is 13,146,000 Tons 


By F. G. TRYON+t 


developed capacity and a present labor force far in ex- 

cess of that required to supply the demand. In con- 
sequence the capital and labor engaged in the industry are 
idle a large part of the time. During the last thirty years 
the mines have been idle an average of ninety-three working 
days in every calendar year. Even in 1918, the year of 
maximum production, they lost fifty-nine days, or 20 per 
cent of the full working time. This condition apparently is 
not improving, for it is estimated that in 1919 the mines 
were idle 111 days, and the record for 1920 also will be un- 
satisfactory. 

This condition is no fault of the operator, who is aware 
of its results but is powerless to prevent it. The causes are 
rather the seasonal nature of the demand, irregularities in 
the supply of cars and of labor, and, no less important, the 
nature of the resource and the competitive conditions sur- 
rounding the industry. Strikes in ordinary years have been 
only a minor cause of lost time. The loss of time is least 
in the fields of the Appalachians and of the Southern Rocky 
Mountains, and most acute in the Mississippi Valley. The 
regions in which the losses are greatest have shown a ten 
dency to become union territory. 


B  eevetoned ea coal mines of the United States have a 


EFFECTS OF IRREGULAR OPERATION FAR REACHING 


The effects of irregular operation are injurious to all 
concerned in producing, transporting or consuming coal. 
To the miner it means loss of earning power; it begets in 
him irregular habits, and it is a contributing cause to the 
absenteeism and the large labor turnover complained of by 
the operator. To the mine owner it means high costs per 
ton, administrative difficulties, and mechanical trouble in 
the mine resulting from cessation of work. To the rail- 
roads it means a seasonal load and loss of revenue in 
spring and summer, when normally, as in 1919, large 
numbers of coal cars are idle. To the public it means high- 
cost coal, for the labor and capital engaged in the industry 
must be paid for the ninety-three days on which they are 
idle in each year as well as for the 215 days on which they 
work. It also contributes to the waste of our underground 
resources that results from the present régime of intense 
competition. 

Statistical analysis discloses three distinct types of fluc- 
tuations in production: (1) Secular, (2) seasonal, and (8) 
daily. These will be discussed in turn. 

(1) Secular Fluctuations.—The fluctuations that accom- 
pany business depression, of which the severest have oc- 
curred in 1893-97, 1904, 1908, 1914 and 1919, are profound 
while they last and are beyond remedy by the coal industry 
itself. Only a sixth of the time lost in the past thirty years 
has been due to this cause, however. If the maximum 
effect possible is allowed for these secular fluctuations there 
is still a residue of lost time—on the average seventy-eight 
days per year—which must be due to other factors. 

(2) Seasonal Fluctuations.—Differences in rates of con- 
sumption in summer and winter give a distinct seasonal 
rhythm to the demand for coal. In a normal year, such as 


1913, the rate of production is lowest in April and highest ~ 


in November. If the annual average rate be taken as 100, 
the rate in April in a normal year is about 83 and the rate 
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in November about 115. The productive capacity required 
during the month of maximum demand is thus from 35 to 
40 per cent greater than in the month of minimum demand. 
In the “even” years, when the biennial wage agreements 
are negotiated, the normal April depression is accentuated 
by labor disturbances, in anticipation of which a peak of 
forced buying occurs in March. 

The seasonal variation in demand was marked during the 
pre-war years, 1913-1916. It was obscured in 1917 and 
1918 by the artificial conditions of the war period, but it 
recurred with heightened effect in 1919. The reason we 
had no slump in demand in the spring and summer of 1920 
was that we inherited a deficit of 26,000,000 tons from the 
strike of November-December, 1919. The seasonal varia- 
tion, therefore, may be expected to reappear. 

These statements are based on averages for the entire 
country, from which the averages of individual districts 
depart widely. In some fields of the northern Appalachians, 
for example, shipments to the Northwest by way of the 
Lakes, which must be made during the season of navigation, 
flatten the curve of demand or even transform the summer 
slump into a gentle peak. It is in the Middle West that 
seasonal fluctuations are sharpest. In Illinois, for ex- 
ample, the production in November, even in years of no 
wage negotiation, is twice as great as in April. 

(3) Daily Fluctuations.—Even within the week, in times 
of active demand, there is a distinct rhythm from day to 
day. Car supply is best on Monday and becomes less and 
less satisfactory as the week progresses. Production on 
Saturday, therefore, is likely to be 15 per cent less than on 
Monday. The daily fluctuations are not the least significant 
of the irregularities which beset coal-mine operation, for 
they indicate that even at times of maximum demand the 
mines do not work full time. 


MINE CAPACITY INFLATED BEYOND MAXIMUM WEEK’S OUTPUT 


We have thus noted not only that there are years when 
production is below that of the maximum year, seasons in 
the year when it is below that of the maximum season, 
and weeks in the maximum month when it is below that 
of the maximum week, but even that there are days within 
the maximum week when it is below that of the maximum 
day. In fact, there probably has never been a day in recent 
years when all the mines and all the miners were working 
an once, although this perfect adjustment of operation to 
capacity was nearly reached on the Monday of the last week 
before the strike of November, 1919. The best working 
time ever attained in a six-day week was 86.8 per cent of 
full time (forty-eight hours), in July, 1918. 

Early in December, 1920, when production was very 
heavy, the mines averaged less than 75 per cent of full 
time. The estimated present capacity of the mines and 
working force is at least 16,000,000 tons a week, yet the 
maximum ever produced in a single week was 13,146,000 
tons. In other words, our mine capacity and labor force 
are not only greater than the average need but they are 
much greater than the maximum need. To borrow a phrase 
from power engineering, our mine plant not only has a 
bad load factor but it is much larger than is needed to meet 
the peak load. 

So great an economic waste challenges attention. Before 
considering, however, the measures which have been pro- 
posed to prevent it, the causes underlying the inflation of 
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capacity beyond even maximum requirements must be under- 
stood. 

The area underlain by coal in the United States is enor- 
mous (458,000 square miles), and a great part of the coal- 
bearing land east of the Rockies had been taken up in small 
tracts for farming or for other purposes before its value 
for coal was known. In the East it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to find a block of unoccupied coal land at 
once close to transportation facilities and big enough to 
support a large modern operation, but until recently there 
was room for all comers. To suppress competition by buy- 
ing up the reserves has therefore been impossible. In fact, 
the wide dissemination of ownership in itself has tended 
to stimulate development, for each possessor of coal-bear- 
ing land wishes to realize on his holding. 

The coal beds are generally thick, lie nearly flat and are 
but little faulted. They are readily accessible from slopes, 
drifts or shallow shafts. Under such conditions, although 
a large modern mine may involve an investment of capital 
running into millions, it is possible to open up a small mine 
at low initial expense. The capital required may often be 
raised locally, partly because of the “jingle fallacy,” which 
has deceived so many investors in mining enterprises—the 
fallacy of thinking that 6 per cent on a mining stock is the 
same as 6 per cent on a mortgage and neglecting to write 
off the depletion. The nature of the resource has thus en- 
couraged overdevelopment. In addition, transportation—no 
less important—has been guaranteed the new enterprise. 
The factor limiting output in a time of high prices usually 
has been car supply; at such a time anybody with cars to 
load could sell coal. No matter how overburdened the rail- 
road serving the coal field might be, it has been obliged by 
law to put in a siding and supply cars for the new operation. 
The opening of the new mine does, indeed, dilute the car 
supply of the entire region, but the operator can count on 
his pro rata share of the cars available. 


INCENTIVE REQUIRED FOR NEW DEVELOPMENT 


The factors necessary to new development—coal lands, 
capital and transportation—therefore have been easy to 
bring together if a sufficient incentive was present. The in- 
centive has been the periodic recurrence of high prices. 
Coal is a necessary of life for which substitution on a signifi- 
cant scale is impossible. The demand for it, therefore, is 
highly inelastic. Moreover, when a scarcity exists the bid- 
ding for emergency supplies is concentrated on the limited 
margin of “free coal’’—that is, coal not under contract. No 
one knows just how much of the output is under contract 
and how much is available for spot purchase, but normally, 
over the country as a whole, the proportion of spot coal is 
perhaps 25 per cent. The moment production is interfered 
with, however, the margin of spot coal shrinks. At the same 
time the number of persons who want to buy spot coal in- 
creases, for many who thought themselves protected by 
contracts find their contract deliveries curtailed and have to 
enter the spot market. 

The interaction of these two principles—the inelasticity 
of demand and the contraction of the spot tonnage in times 
of scarcity—brings it about that even a slight maladjust- 
ment between supply and requirements may produce a 
spectacular rise in the spot price, such, for example, as 
took place in the summer of 1920. These higher prices in 
times of active demand apparently were the prime incentive 
to the new development which has kept the mine capacity so 
far in excess of possible requirements. Although in compar- 
ison with the war years prices before 1916 seem modest 
indeed, the spot price would rise almost every year to at- 
tractive levels during the limited period of brisk demand, 
and occasionally, as after the anthracite strike of 1902, even 
contract prices would rise well above the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The inflation of mine capacity in times of high prices 
has been strikingly demonstrated in the last five years. 
Since 1915, when the spot price began to rise sharply in 
response to the war-time demand, there has been an extra- 
ordinary increase in capacity. In 1915 the annual capacity 
of the soft-coal mines was about 675,000,000 tons. Today it 
is certainly 800,000,000 tons, and there is evidence point- 
ing to a figure of 900,000,000 tons. The increase in five 
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years, therefore, has been between 125,000,000 and 225,000,- 
000 tons, or between 19 and 33 per cent. The increase has 
been particularly marked during the last twelve months. It 
is not due alone to the opening of new wagon mines or the 
reopening of old mines long abandoned. It means also a 
number of large new workings and heavy investments in 
new development work, new equipment, and new mining 
machines at properties already established. A significant 
change has been the increase in the number and output of 
steam-shovel strip pits. The aggregate effect of these influ- 
ences on capacity has been great, and the bituminous in- 
dustry probably was never more heavily overdeveloped than 
it is today. 


FAcTors THAT COMBINE TO INFLATE MINE CAPACITY 


The lure of occasional high prices was what enticed new 
companies to enter the field. When they were once in, 
other forces compelled additional development. The neces- 
sity of pushing development in order to be able to meet 
carrying charges on extensive investments in coal lands was 
pointed out years ago by Walker. Either for speculative 
purposes or to anticipate their competitors, many com- 
panies have acquired coal lands far in excess of the reserve 
they needed for their mines. The recurring interest on 
those investments must be paid in cash, and often the only 
way to raise the cash is to open more mines and sell more 
coal. Every new mine means dilution of the demand and 
of the car supply in times of shortage, and consequently a 
slight decrease in the working time at the mines the com- 
pany is already operating. But the company knows that 
the new mine will be allotted its share of the available cars 
and that most of the dilution will be passed on to its com- 
petitors. Under these conditions the tendency to new de- 
velopment proceeds as inevitably as the physical process of 
osmosis. 

These factors combine to inflate mine capacity. At this 
point another factor enters in which impels the owner to 
operate his property as near to its capacity as he can, even 
when the price is low. As Walker further pointed out, the 
individual operator cannot curtail his output without in- 
creasing his costs, and when the margin of profit is small 
he dare not increase his costs. The extra amount of coal 
produced by him has “much less effect in depressing the 
market price than in diminishing his own costs,” and he is 
therefore compelled to continue to sell coal on the narrow- 
est margin, or perhaps at a loss. 

The picture is not complete without a reference to the 
evil results of overdevelopment and overproduction when 
the price is deflated. The abounding prosperity enjoyed by 
the coal industry during the war years and in 1920, when a 
combination of circumstances kept prices high, is likely to 
make us forget the conditions of 1914-1915. At that time 
the market was depressed, and competition forced prices 
down below the cost of production. Rather than abandon 
his mine, many an operator sold coal at prices barely above 
the immediate cost in labor and materials, and below cost 
when reasonably computed. Coal-mine credit was poor 
and many companies went into the hands of receivers. There 
is abundant testimony that most of the time before the 
war the industry was operating on a very narrow margin 
of profit. It is such competition as this that makes inevi- 
table the wasteful methods of mining which in many of our 
fields leave half the coal behind in the ground in a manner 
that renders its ultimate recovery very unlikely. 


MEASURES PROPOSED TO OVERCOME IRREGULAR OPERATION 


To eliminate the waste involved in irregular operation 
is thus an economic problem of real importance. Obviously 
the magnitude of the loss cannot be accurately determined, 
but I would hazard the opinion that at present levels of 
wages and costs it constitutes a tax on the consumer in the 
neighborhood of a million dollars per working day. The 
bituminous operators are not unmindful of their responsi- 
bility and may take heart from the fact that the anthracite 
operators have successfully combatted the evil. In the 
nineties and the first decade of the twentieth century, work- 
ing time in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania was even 
less satisfactory than in the bituminous fields. By offering 
discounts in prices, by constructing storage yards, and by 
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other devices the anthracite operators have done much to 
flatten the curve of demand and have raised their working 
time to a point far above that reached by the bituminous 
industry. 

Various measures designed either to stabilize the demand 
for bituminous coal or to regulate competition and over- 
development have been proposed, and will be discussed in 
turn. I have no new solution to offer and no concern with 
any of the measures advanced by others beyond a state- 
ment of their merits and defects. 

The 30-Hour Week.—One of the arguments advanced by 
the United Mine Workers in favor of the 6-hour day and 
the 5-day week has been that this arrangement would limit 
the amount of coal that could be produced in the season 
of active demand, and so force greater activity in the slack 
season. Although this might be the immediate result, it is 
hard to see how the plan would in any way change the 
demand. Its first effect would be to cause high prices at 
the mines for coal for winter delivery. It would encourage 
new development and so would tend to make worse the 
very condition it is intended to improve. 

More Cars.—To the operator marketing his coal in times 
of high prices nothing is more disappointing than the “car 
shortage” that is likely to prevail at such times. Dissatis- 
faction with existing transportation facilities takes two 
forms: (1) Complaints of unequal distribution of the car 
supply, due to the practice of assigning cars, the use of 
private cars, etc., and (2) complaints of general inadequacy 
of the transportation system, either through lack of suffi- 
cient cars, sufficient motive power, yard and track facilities, 
or any other cause which prevents cars from being placed 
and removed as fast as the mines are able to load them. 
With the first of these complaints we need not concern our- 
selves here. The disagreement over the assigned-car prac- 
tice is essentially a dispute between the operators and the 
railroads, or between one operator who benefits by the 
practice and another who is penalized by it. It has no 
great influence on the working time of the industry as a 
whole, except indirectly as it may cause dissatisfaction 
among the workers in certain mines and thereby may breed 
strikes. 


PEAK DEMAND FOR CARS EXCEEDS THE SUPPLY 


With regard to the second complaint it is clear that at 
present the peak demand for cars is far in excess of the 
supply. Whenever the market is active, transportation 
tends to become the limiting factor in coal-mine operations, 
which is simply another way of saying that the mines are 
developed to a capacity far in excess of the car and track 
capacity. The adequacy of the present railroad equipment 
available for handling coal will be discussed by Mr. Gutheim. 
No doubt we need more cars. The point will bear emphasis, 
however, that merely increasing the transportation facilities 
will not improve the working time at the mines over an 
extended period. More transportation will have no effect on 
the seasonal character of the demand for coal. In fact, un- 
limited transportation would tend to emphasize the in- 
equality between spring and autumn demand, 

Car shortage in time of active buying has been the sole 
influence depressing the peak of seasonal demand, the only 
thing that has kept us all from ordering our coal the week 
before we wanted to burn it. While car shortages have 
been of frequent occurrence, it is a curious fact that only 
in a few instances have they curtailed the consumption of 
coal. In the winter of 1917-18 consumers actually went 
without coal, the cause unmistakably being the failure of 
the railroads to provide cars for loading coal at the mines, 
or still more, to deliver coal already on wheels. But for 
the most part the effect of car shortages has been to limit 
the quantity of coal which could be produced in the fall 
and winter, thereby putting up the price and inducing many 
consumers to lay in a reserve supply in the spring and 
summer. 

Furthermore, it is no less important to utilize the rail- 
road plant steadily throughout the year than to provide 
regular employment for the mine plant. The investment 
in open-top cars alone is at least of the same order of 
magnitude as the investment in coal mining, and the share 
of the entire capital invested in the railroads of the country 
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that is applied to hauling coal probably is greater than the 
entire capital invested in mining both anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal. To ask the railroads to spend money enough 
to give the mines a 100-per cent car supply in times of 
peak demand is to ask them to do the very thing the opera- 
tors themselves are trying to avoid. 

The statement that a great increase in the number of cars 
and in transportation facilities will be of no benefit to the 
industry applies only to the industry as a whole; it may not 
apply in a particular locality. New cars under private 
operation of the railroads will, of course, mean new cars on 
particular lines, not on the railroad systems considered as 
a whole. New cars on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. may 
largely benefit the operators along that road, making it pos- 
sible for them to participate in larger degree in supplying 
the country’s demand for coal, but what the Chesapeake & 
Ohio operators gain other operators on other railroads lose. 
Let no one suppose that by indiscriminately increasing the 
number of cars and the carrying capacity of the railroads, 
the problem of irregular operation in the coal industry will 
be solved. 

Dovetailing Work with Other Seasonal Industries.—It is 
frequently urged that mine workers may find employment 
in other occupations during periods of idleness, and in fact 
there is a slight seasonal migration of men to and from 
the mines. The evidence submitted to the Bituminous Coal 
Commission on this point, however, failed to indicate that 
the opportunities for such transfer of labor from mine to 
farm or factory are extensive. The most promising field 
for the practice would appear to be the Middle West, where 
many of the mines are near farming regions. If the mines 
were closed during the entire summer, the miners might 
indeed seek other employment, but instead they continue 
to work two or three days a week. 
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Mining on an extensive scale, at least, is of necessity 
a continuous operation. Unless roof and bottom are un- 
usually stable any long interruption to operation invites 
disaster. Furthermore, in the Appalachian region, where 
the greater part of the coal is produced, most of the min- 
ing towns are far from other industries. The typical min- 
ing settlement of West Virginia is in a narrow mountain 
valley, where space for even gardening around the houses 
of the employees is scanty. The proposal is suggestive 
enough to deserve careful study, but it appears to offer 
no adequate solution for intermittency of employment at 
the mines. 
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Failure to Readjust Central Pennsylvania Wages Halts 
Improvements and New Work; Defers Trade Revival 


merce, Thursday evening, June 23, T. H. Watkins, 

president of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, the guest of honor, delivered an address concerning 
the welfare and prosperity of central Pennsylvania. The 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, which Mr. Watkins 
heads, employs approximately 4,500 mine workers, and his 
remarks therefore have particular significance on matters 
affecting the welfare of mining communities. 

Mr. Watkins said in part: 

“What the people of this country are looking for is 
cheaper coal. The unions are not showing them the way. 
They do not want to carry any more government charges 
in order to favor 600,000 men as against the millions of 
workers on the farms and in the factories. 

“There is no need for the ‘snowbird’ operator, who ap- 
pears only in time of stress to make matters worse for all. 

“Is it realized what a continuation of the present con- 
dition means to this district? I believe not. What happens 
is this: The buyer takes his coal from the district that has 
faced the facts and made the readjustment. The stand-pat 
district shuts down. Thousands of men lie idle. Improve- 
ments and new works cease. All new work will be stopped 
short, all attempts to improve living and housing conditions 
or even to keep up ordinary repairs will be prevented by 
inability to make both ends meet. The hope of better mar- 
kets and higher prices in the fall is gone. Instead of weeks 
it now looks like months and years. 

“The miner is entitled to a fair and liberal wage because 
of the hazardous nature of his work and the intermittency 
of demand; the operator to a fair return on his investment. 
Any attempt to get cheaper coal through ignoring these 
facts or by government ownership or regulations means 
greater costs, less efficiency, loss of individual initiative, 
disaster and increased taxation which the public will pay. 


A A BANQUET held by the Patton Chamber of Com- 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND JOINT AGREEMENTS 


“The theory or principle of collective bargaining began 
with the development of machinery, the growth of corpora- 
tions and the gradual increase of large units employing 
thousands of men. It became necessary for the workers 
to organize in order to protect their claims against injustice 
or oppression. Out of this condition grew a system of joint 
agreements made by representatives of each group covering 
wages and working conditions. Twenty-one years ago wages 
were terribly low, living conditions were bad. Operators 
faced bankruptcy. Those conditions must never return. 

“The employer has learned that ‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire’ and the employer more than ever before under- 
stands his responsibility to society. The prosperity and 
contentment of the workers are a part of his problems. 
The necessity for the professional labor leader is passed. 
Men like John Mitchell, W. B. Wilson and Patrick Gilday 
did good work. The Brophys and Alexander Howats would 
destroy the structure they built on the foundation of recog- 
nition of each other’s rights in collective bargaining and 
the joint obligations owed to the public. The main object 
of the professional labor leader today is to keep the employer 
and the employee from conferring together. 

“This district, through the dictation of the international 
organization with headquarters in Indianapolis, has been 
subordinated and its officers sustained and encouraged in 
refusing to meet with the operators’ association of the dis- 
trict on matters of policy for the purpose of discussing the 
basis of a scale until what is known as the Central Com- 
petitive Field scale committees of operators and miners had 
come to an agreement, the Central Competitive Field being 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and western Pennsylvania. 

“There probably always, will be something to discuss, 
provided we continue to have conferences. I say provided 
because some of us think that the principle of collective 
bargaining has been thrown into the discard by the officers 


of District No. 2 in refusing a request of the Central Coal 
Association for a joint conference, which was asked for 
the purpose of discussing the grave situation existing and 
concerning the operators and miners, as well as the people, 
of this district. 

“It could very well have been discussed at that meeting 
whether or not it was best for all interests to meet the 
situation by a wage readjustment and it probably would 
have been, but first and foremost was the idea that our 
interests were more or less mutual and that when any 
grave emergency or change in conditions occurred during 
a scale agreement it was advisable to get together and 
have a frank interchange of views. Such conferences have 
been previously held. 

“T confess my patience is about exhausted—not about 
being fair, but in getting from the other side the same 
spirit of co-operation and understanding. I fear we have 
come to the parting of the ways on collective bargaining 
as the district officers of the United Mine Workers in- 
terpret it. I shall not ask for another (conference), or at 
least I will not until conditions are materially altered. 

“Mr. Brophy and his associate officers, I understand, are 
sponsors for what is called the ‘miners’ program.’ Mr. 
Brophy said in the pamphlet that after reading ‘you will 
run short of ideas.’ I still have an idea left. When that 
program is read by sane men and women there are millions 
who will have an idea left, and that is that these officers 
had better join Big Bill Haywood in Russia. That is where 
they are trying nationalization on a big scale. 


“MINERS’ PROGRAM” WOULD ELIMINATE OPERATOR 


“This program proposes to do away with the operator. 
So, these officers do not choose to meet us to discuss these 
matters. They want the 6-hour day 5 days a_ week. 
They do not mention the Cleveland convention demand for 
a 60-per cent increase. It would cost them nothing to speak 
of, only to at once completely empty the pay envelope 
throughout the district dealing with the union. 

It is almost impossible to take those leaders seriously, 
but we must. They represent an organization that in this 
district collects, through the check-off system and with the 
assistance of the operators, approximately $1,500,000 an- 
nually. Of course if they put the operators out of busi- 
ness there will be no more check-off from them. It may be 
that there will not be any more check-off in any case. Don’t 
misunderstand me. I am in sympathy with the miners. 

“What I want to make clear is that we must all under- 
stand our duty to society and do our part in getting out 
of the troubles the Kaiser brought on the world. We, the 
union operators, are paying a scale that results on full time 
operation in a difference of about 78c. per ton, and on short 
time more than $1 per ton higher labor costs than our 
competitors. We can buy coal from 50c. to $1 a ton less 
than we can mine it. Our company has lost customers 
we have had for years; some for twenty years. The im- 
portant part is not that we have lost it for the balance of 
this year but that we lose that trade for another twelve 
months at least after April 1, next. 

“Tt is always the union and the union operator who suffer. 
This is because the professional labor leader, through lack 
of courage, ability or intelligence, fails to lead his followers 
through a grave crisis such as this industry and this district 
faces today. 

“T believe the only solution is an immediate readjustment 
of our present scale by mutual agreement with our miners. 
Otherwise I see no work in the district. Miners will have 
to go to other mines at the lower wage rates or seek other 
employment or go without employment. I do not want to 
see the wage scale as low as before the war and hope it 
will never be, but I do sincerely believe the 1917 scale is 
fair as compared with other rates of labor, the nature of 
the work and the present cost of living.” 








The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








tation, according to the monthly survey of business conditions 

by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. “In some localities, 
however,” the survey continues, “the volume of retail transactions, 
allowance being made for the lower prices, equals or exceeds that 
of the corresponding period last year. Appreciable improvement is 
found also in some lines of manufacturing. Those industries which 
were among the first to undergo readjustment are giving evidence 
of increased activity. 

“Nevertheless, it has become more clearly evident that the spurt 
of activity in some lines of production in the Spring, was, as pointed 
out in the April number of the survey, merely of a seasonal character. 
The expectation of an early upturn in business based upon the belief 
that the increased production in these industries would be sustained 
was not well founded. It is doubtless a good omen that the scope of 
the necessary industrial readjustment is now better understood. 

“Improvement in underlying conditions upon which a sustained 
revival of business must be based, however, continues. Wages are 
being further adjusted, price declines are less abrupt, and the bases 
of credit are being further strengthened through reductions in so- 
called frozen loans and the strengthening of bank reserves. Accumu- 
lated stocks of goods in many lines are being reduced, affording the 
bases for larger production in the future. 

“Unemployment in general continued to increase in May, according 
to statistics compiled by the Department of Labor. The net decrease 
in the number of employees of representative firms last month, as com- 
pared with April, was approximately one-half of 1 per cent. ' Pre- 
liminary reports for the manufacturing industries of New York State 
indicate a reduction of about 2 per cent in employment in May, as 
compared with April. Strikes are responsible in part for the increase 
in unemployment.” 


F's: THE most part production and trade show continued hesi- 





Hosiery Mills Reported Busy 


Wisconsin hosiery manufacturers 
are late this year in getting out 
their fall and winter lines. They 
state they will hold down to fewer 
lines, mostly wool and silk. The 
Phoenix, Milwaukee, Holeproof, 
Luxite and other plants in Milwau- 
kee are operating at full capacity, 
with a large proportion of night 
work, and .report themselves unable 
to catch up with orders. 


Cambria Rail Mill Working Again 

Operations in the Cambria Steel 
Co. plant of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., at Johnstown, Pa., 
showed an improvement last week 
over the past several months. While 
no improvement is noticeable in the 
number and quantity of orders being 
continues to enjoy approximately 
received, it was stated, the company 
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the same percentage of orders as 
has been the rule since the begin- 
ning of the year. The rail mill, 
which had been shut down for about 
two months,. has resumed operations. 
One of the structural mills and the 
plate mills also were operating. In 
addition, several of the bar mills 
continued te operate on about the 
same basis as they have been doing 
for the last few months. 





California Lumber Mills Closed 


Slow market conditions are blamed 
for the closing down of two of the 
largest lumber mills in Fresno 
(Cal.) district. The plants are those 
ef the Prescott Brick & Lumber Co. 
and the Routt Lumber Co. The 
owners stated it was uncertain 
when they will resume operations, 
though it was thought that it might 
be several months, or when a more 
active market permits. 


Rubber Footwear Plant to Reopen 


The Millville, Mass., plant of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Co., footwear 
division of the United States Rubber 
Co., will reopen July 11 after a 
shutdown of six months, it was an- 
nounced last week. About 400 of 
the 700 employees will be re-em- 
ployed. 

A night shift of 300 men began 
work at Fisk Rubber Co. plant at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., Monday, 
June 27. The company has _ in- 
creased its day force 250 or more in 
the last few weeks and now has more 
than 2,000 working. 





Solvay Plant Shuts Down 


Operators of the Solvay Process 
Co. in Detroit closed indefinitely on 
July 1, according to an announce- 
nent made by E. L. Pierce, presi- 
dent of the corporation. More than 
1,600 employees are affected. The 
announcement is in line with the 
economy program of the company. 
Coincident with the statement on 
the Detroit plans is a report that a 
15 per cent reduction in the force 
at the Syracuse, N. Y., plant will be 
made. This is in addition to the al- 
ready announced cuts. 





Goodyear Cotton Mills Resume 


The plant of the Goodyear Cotton 
Mills, Inc., planned to reopen Tues- 
day, July 5, with a force of about 
150 persons and a schedule of forty 
hours a week, according to an an- 
nouncement last week. The mills 
closed down ten months ago, when 
between 600 and 700 were em- 
ployed. 





Lehigh Valley Frog Shop Opens 

Announcement was made June 28 
by the Lehigh Valley Railroad that 
its frog shcp at Weatherly, near 
Hazleton, Pa., would resume opera- 
tions July 5 after having been idle 
since April 8. The plant turns out 
frogs for the entire system. 





String of Cotton Mills for Texas 


The Liberty Cotton Mills Co., of - 
Dallas, Texas, is planning to estab- 
lish a string of cotton mills in Texas, 
and has chosen Cameron as the lo- 
cation for one of its plants. 





Paper Mill Strike Ended 


Paper mill employees, who have 
been on strike since May 1, agreed to 
arbitration following a conference 
with their employers in New York 
City, Wednesday, June 29. All the 
mills in the United States and Cana- 
da, with the exception of the Inter- 
national Paper Co., were closed by 
the strike. The mills will be operat- 
ing again by July 5, according to 
John P. Burke, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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Luce Bill Would Require Anthracite Producers to 
Furnish Guarantee of Quality of Coal 


EPRESENTATIVE ROBERTI LUCE, of Massachu- 
R setts, introduced in the House of Representatives June 

27 a bill intended to protect householders against in- 
ferior quality in purchasing anthracite coal. The bill pre- 
scribes standards of purity for the various sizes of domestic 
coal and requires the operator to furnish with each car of 
coal a certificate that the coal is within the prescribed 
standard. 

When the evil in present conditions came to the notice 
of Eugene C. Hultman, Fuel Director of Massachusetts, 
he sketched a bill that might serve as a basis for study 
of the problem. This served, with the help of criticism 
from government experts, as the basis for Mr. Luce’s bill. 

“The blame for working off on the householder hard coal 
containing an excessive amount of slate, bone and other 
impurities does not fall on the half-dozen big companies 
that in ordinary times supply nearly all the market,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Luce. “Trouble comes in abnormal times 
when for one reason or another there is occasion to resort 
to the supplies furnished by what are known as ‘the inde- 
pendents,’ owning a considerable number of small mines 
that ordinarily are not worked at full capacity, if at all. 
Then it is that many an unlucky householder finds his coal 
bin loaded up with fireless coal, producing clinkers galore 
and failing to heat his house. He has just as much right 
to be indignant as the man to whom a grocer delivers 
adulterated food. 

“The difficulty in meeting the situation comes from the 
fact that the evil is only occasional. It would be a pity 
to apply any corrective which would entail a continuous 
and heavy expense running through seasons when there is 
little, if any, poor coal on the market. All the costs of 
inspection and analysis must in the end be borne by the 
consumer, showing up in the increased price of coal to every- 
body. The remedy, therefore, should be in the nature of 
a deterrent, operating when needed. I have found this in 
an inexpensive system that will hold a constant menace over 
the head of the coal operator. 


CERTIFICATE OF QUALITY MusT ACCOMPANY COAL 


“The bill sets forth standards of purity for the various 
sizes of domestic coal. The operator is to attach to the 
bill of lading that accompanies every coal car a certificate 
that the coal therein is within the standard of purity. 
Adequate penalty is provided for a false statement in this 
certificate. The inspectors of the Bureau of Mines may 
take samples from any shipment, analyze them, and report 
fraud to the U. S. District Attorney, who must then prose- 
cute. A shipper will never know when his output is to 
be examined, and it is believed he will not often take the 
chance of trouble. 

“If the operator prefers, he may file with the Bureau of 
Mines a statement of the standard of quality he is prepared 
to maintain, and then the certificate shall vouch that the 
coal is within this standard. One purpose of this is to 
let an inferior mine operate at times when the excess of 
demand over supply is such that the public may prefer to 
have poor coal rather than none at all, yet ought to be 
able to know what it is buying. 

“Also, the bill permits a consumer to make a special con- 
tract, regardless of quality, save that the quality must be 
specified in the contract. The practical result contemplated 
in this is to let low grades of coal be used near the mines, 
under special conditions, or even at a distance if the state 
_ of the market should warrant. 

“For the most part it [the bill] can affect the coal dealer 
only as it requires him to keep for a year the certificate 
that came with the coal and to show it to the buyer on 
request.” 

Mr. Luce, who is a consistent opponent of government 
interference with business, points out that this is in no 
way an attempt to obstruct the operation of economic laws, 


but goes no farther than punishment of the man who de- 
ceives, the man who takes money under false pretenses. 
He is of the belief that on the whole the standards of busi- 
ness morality are as high in the coal trade as in any other, 
and his purpose is not only to protect the pockets of the 
public but also to protect the reputation of the many honor- 
able men in the trade. 

He also is of the opinion that in such matters control 
should be exercised as far as possible by the states rather 
than by the nation. 


I. C. C. Urges Large Coal Consumers to 
Build Up Reserves During Summer 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission issued an appeal 

June 27 to railroads, public utilities and other large 
consumers of coal to build fuel reserves during the sum- 
mer in order that the railroads may be utilized in coal 
transportation when shipping activities are lessened and 
rail facilities are less congested. 

While “it is not practicable to store a full winter’s sup- 
ply,” the commission said, “if a reasonable reserve is now 
accumulated it will help out greatly when and if a period 
of so-called car shortage occurs later which is in any re- 
spect comparable with that experienced last year.” 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover gave full support to the 
recommendation of the commission. Present bituminous 
coal prices at the mines, he said, are not unreasonably 
high and the large coal users of the country should con- 
tract fuel stocks during the summer in anticipation of 
winter needs. 

In its statement, addressed to T. De Witt Cuyler, chair- 
man of the Association of Railway Executives, the com- 
mission declared: 

“As you doubtless know, the production and transporta- 
tion of bituminous coal has been disappointingly small this 
summer and is now at a disappointingly low stage. The 
commission requests that I write suggesting the impor- 
tance, in the interest of the conditions which may exist 
during the late summer and fall, of having the railroads 
and other large users of coal acquire now, while condi- 
tions are easy, a reasonably liberal reserve supply. 

“We suggest that this matter be brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of your association, together with a 
recommendation that in so far as it is practicable they act 
thereon. 

“We realize, of course, that it is not practicable to store 
a full winter’s supply, but if a reasonable reserve is now 
accumulated it will help out greatly when and if a period 
of so-called car shortage occurs later which is in any re- 
spects comparable with that which we experienced last year. 

“We are taking this matter up with associations of public 
utilities, etc., that use large quantities of coal and that 
need a dependable supply.” 


Will Not Strike but Negotiate for Service 


INERS in Indiana believe the strike the universal 

panacea. The time is coming when they will strike 
if the farmer does not deliver the milk or if the rain does 
not fall to moisten the ground. However, much against 
the good will of many of the Indiana minérs, it has been 
decided that at present no strike will be called to compel 
the Southeastern Railroad to provide enough coaches in 
the morning for their accommodation. After a meeting 
at which the fourteen or more mines in the field were rep- 
resented three men were chosen who were instructed to meet 
jointly with the train committee and take up consideration 
of the train service with the Indiana Public Utilities Com- 
mission. Then’ if the commission does not do what it is 
told, the mine workers will strike. 
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Sixty-four Bids Submitted on 273,776 Tons of Coal for 


Brooklyn Army Depot; 


PENING of bids recently for more than a quarter of 
(): million tons of coal and coke by the Quartermaster’s 

Department of the U. S. Army at the South Brooklyn 
supply base depot aroused considerable interest in the in- 
dustry because of prices submitted. The amounts upon 
which bids was asked were 145,346 tons of anthracite, 
126,555 tons of bituminous and 1,875 tons of coke. Three 
separate days were set apart for opening the bids, the 
major portion being received and opened on June 1. Other 
openings took place on June 6 and 7. 

There were 495 proposals sent out and sixty-four bids 
were received from as many operators and dealers. The 
points of delivery extended from Virginia to Maine and as 
far inland as Pittsburgh. Deliveries are to be made, subject 
to the call of the commanding officer, over the period July 
1, 1921, to June 30, 1922. It is the intention, however, to 
call for as much of the coal as possible during July and 
August. All contracts are to carry a clause in regard to 
increases or decreases of railroad rates or miners’ wages, 
the prices to be adjusted in accordance with any increases 
or decreases after the contract is awarded. 

The largest individual tonnage asked for called for 
27,000 tons of bituminous Pool 9 coal for the Quartermas- 
ter’s depot at. South Brooklyn. The bids received were: 
Majestic Coal Co., $3.72; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.63, 
Pool 9; $3.53, $3.43, $3.18 and $2.98 other mines; W. B. W. 
Haff, $7.35 and $6.56 f.o.b. destination; Haddock Fuel Co., 
$7.53 f.o.b. destination. 


BIDDER MAKES PRICE SUBJECT TO 10c. INCREASE JULY 1 


The bids received for anthracite coal, considerable of 
which is to be delivered at destination, ranged from $8.02 
to $8.95 f.o.b. mine for broken and egg; $7.60 to $9.15 for 
stove; $7.70 to $8.84 for chestnut and from $6.01 to $6.75 
for pea coal. One of the bidders submitted two prices, the 
lower one subject to 10c. per ton increase after July 1. 

For delivering 1,991 tons of buckwheat No. 1 to the 
laundry, port of embarkation, Hoboken, N. J., Burns Bros. 
bid $8.85 per ton and Jagel & Bellis, $7.80. 

Other bids received included the following: 

Air Service Depot, Long Island City; 3,000 tons bituminous— 
Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91 f.0.b. mine; W. R. Blight, $2.71; 
Commercial Coal Co., $3.25; Dexter, Carpenter, Inc., $4, Pool 9, 
$3.75, Pool 10; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $2.98 and $3.13, indi- 
vidual mine; Garfield & Proctor, $3.85; Hall Bros. & Co., $3.35; 
Iron Trade Products Co., $2.75; Frank B. Jones, $3.98; Monongah 
Fuel Co., $2.65; Morgantown Coal Co., $2.78; Peerless Coal Co., 
$2.90; Norris Phelps, $3.60; Stern Coal Co., $2.75; Weston Dod- 
son & Co., $3.75, Pool 10; and N. B. Wittman & Co., $3.45, $2.95 
and $2.90, separate mines. 

Pittsburgh Quartermaster Intermediate Depot, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
268 tons chestnut and 484 tons bituminous.—Bituminous—W. M. 
Hollenback, $2.25 f.o.b. mine; Iron Trade Products Co., $3; 
Moore & Co., $3.50 and $2.75; Morgantown Coal Co., $2.78, and 
Pittsburgh & Clarion Coal Co., $3.60. Anthracite—Weston Dodson 
& Co., $11.81 at destination, or $8.46 f.o.b. mine. 

Fort Monroe, Va.; 1,000 tons each of broken and egg.—Smoke- 
less Fuel Co. offered 1,000 tons of broken briquets at $5.60; 
Weston Dodson & Co., broken, $13.61 at destination, or $8.46 at 
mine; egg, $13.71 at destination, or $8.02 at mine. 

Camp Eustis, Va.; 2,500 tons bituminous and 300 tons 72-hr. 
coke.—Bituminous—H. P. Brydon & Bro., $2.75; Emmons Coal 
Mining Co., $3.25; W. M. Hollenback, $2.95; Lake & Export Coal 
Corporation, $2.85; Moore & Co., $3.50 and $2.75. Coke—Cauley 
Mountain Coal Co., $8.50, and Smokeless Fuel Co., $5.60 for 
briquets. 

Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, Md.; 2,500 tons egg.— 
Weston Dodson & Co., $11.37 at destination, $8.02 f.o.b. mine. 
12,420 tons bituminous—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91; H. P. 
Brydon & Bro., $2.50; Canadian Coal Supply Co., $3.85 and $3; 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., $3.75; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $2.98 and 
$3.13 ; Hollenback, $2.73; Iron Trade Products Co., $2.10 and $3; 
F. B. Jones, $3.98; Lynch & Read, $3.15; Morgantown Coal Co., 
$2.78; Moore & Co., $3.50; Peerless Coal Co., $2.75; Valley Camp 
Coal Co., $2.75; George E. Warren, $3.15; Wittman & Co., $2.95 
and $3.45; Dexter & Carpenter, $4.25 and $3.75. 


Quotations Vary Widely 


Middletown Air Intermediate Depot, Middletown, Pa.; 470 tons 
bituminous.—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91; H. P. Brydon & 
Bro., $2.75; Commercial Coal Mining Co., $3.25; Emmons Coal 
Mining Co., $3.08; Hall Bros. & Co., $3.35; George D. Harris & 
Co., $2.95; Henry T. Hidden, $2.75 and $3; Hollenback, $2.10; 
F. B. Jones, $3.98; Moore & Co., $3.50 and $2.75; Morgantown 
Coal Co., $2.78; Peerless Coal Co., $2.90; Pittsburgh & Clarion 
Coal Co., $3.60; Weston Dodson & Co., $6.59 destination, or $4.05 
mine; N. B. Wittman & Co., $3.45 and $2.95. 

Medical Field Service School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; 5,500 tons 
bituminous.—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91; H. P. Brydon & 
Bro., $2.75; Commercial Coal Mining Co., $3.25; Victor Cushman 
& Sons, $6.96 f.0.b. destination, or $4.25 mine; Dexter & Carpen- 
ter, $3.75 and $4; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $2.98 or $3.13; 
Harris & Co., $3.05; Henry T. Hidden, $2.85; Iron Trade Products 
Co., $2.10 or $3; Lynch & Read, $3.15; Moore & Co., $3.50 or 
$2.75; Morgantown Coal Co., $2.78; Peerless Coal Co., $2.90; 
Weston Dodson & Co., $6.74 or $5.95 ; Wittman & Co., $3.45 or $2.90. 


Curtis Bay Ordnance Reserve Depot, Curtis Bay, Md.; 2,250 
tons bituminous.—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $3.91 or $2.50; 
Dexter & Carpenter, $3.10 and $2.85; Emmons Coal Mining Co., 
$2.98 and $3; Crescent Fuel Co., $2.60; Davis Coal & Coke Co., 
$3.75; Hall Bros. & Co., $3.30; Harris & Co., $2.35; Iron Trade 
Products Co., $2.10 or $2; Jenkins & McCall Coal Co., $3.35; 
F. B. Jones, $3.98; Monongah Fuel Co., $2.78; Peerless Coal Co., 
$2.40 and: $2.75; Wittman & Co., $2.90. 

Penniman Ordnance Réserve Depot, Penniman, Va.; 1,100 tons 
bituminous.—Ainesworth Coal & Iron Co., $2.50; Canadian Supply 
Co., $2.90 and $3.75; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.25. 

Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y.; 1,700 tons bituminous run-of-mine.— 
Dexter & Carpenter, $3, Pool 9; $2.85, Pool 10; W. H. Bradford, 
$2.90, Pool 10; Lincoln Gas Coal Co., $3.48; Peerless Coal Co., 
$2.75, Pool 11; W. M. Hollenback, $2.75, Pool 10; F. B. Jones, 
$3.74, Pool 4; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.13, Pool 10, and $3.20, 
Pool 9; Wright Gibson, $3.25, Pool 9; Morgantown Coal Co., 
$2.73; Canadian Supply Co., $3.60; Cherry Trading Co., $3; 
N. B. Wittman & Co., $3.45, Pool 10; $2.95, Pool 11; H. P. Brydon 
& Bro., $2.75; W. H. Blight, $2.87. 

Picatinny Arsenal, N. J.; 10,600 tons bituminous run-of-mine.— 
Dexter & Carpenter, $4, Pool 9; $3.75, Pool 10; Majestic Coal Co., 
$2.97, Pool 15; $3.10, Pool 10; W. H. Bradford, $3.65, Pool 9; 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., $3.75, Pool 9; Lincoln Gas Coal Co., $3.75 ; 
Peerless Coal Co., $3.30; W. M. Hollenback, $3.21; F. B. Jones, 
$3.74; Emmons Coal Mining Co., $3.13, $3.53, $3.63, choice of 
mine; Wright Gibson, $3.40; Morgantown Coal Co., $2.73; Jenkins 
& McCall Coal Co., $3.65; Alden Coal Mining Co., $3.48; Garfield 
& Proctor, $3.85; Canadian Supply Co., $4; N. B. Wittman & Co., 
$2.90, $8.45 and $2.95, choice of mine; H. P. Brydon & Bro., $2.75; 
W. H. Blight, $2.87; Commercial Coal Mining Co., $3.75, and 
Crescent Fuel Co., $2.60. 

Frankford Arsenal, Pa.; 3,750 tons bituminous.—Dexter & 
Carpenter, $3.15, Pool 9; $3, Pool 10; W. H. Bradford, $2.90; 
Peerless Coal Co., $2.80; W. M. Hollenback, $2.97; Frank B. 
Jones, $3.74; A. K. Althouse & Co., $3.24; Emmons Coal Mining 
Co., $3.38 and $3.43; Wright Gibson, $3.25; Jenkins & McCall 
Coal Co., $3.65; Canadian Coal Supply Co., $3.75; Wittman & Co., 
$3.45 and $2.95; H. P. Brydon & Bro., $2.75; Commercial Coal 
Mining Co., $3.75. 
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Dr. GEORGE OTIS SMITH, director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, will sail July 9 for London to attend a special 
meeting on July 20 of the organization committee of the 
International Geological Congress. The other delegate 
from this hemisphere is R. W. Brock, of the University of 
British Columbia. Prof. Brock is the chairman of the 
organization committee. The last session of the Geological 
Congress was held in Canada in 1913. It is thought prob- 
able that the next meeting will be in Belgium in 1922. 
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Recommittal Presages Death of Coal Bills; Frelinghuysen 
Says He Has Just Begun to Fight 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


r ee Frelinghuysen coal bills are dead. This seems 
to be the opinion of practically everyone except Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen. The New Jersey Senator told 

the correspondent of Coal Age, after the Senate had voted 

to recommit his seasonal rate bill, that he has just begun 
to fight. “The coal bills have been delayed, not defeated,” 
said Senator Frelinghuysen. “By misrepresenting things 
generally and particularly by claiming that the bills are 

regulatory, when they are not, the coal lobby scored a 

temporary advantage. As a matter of fact, the coal men 

have maneuvered themselves into an indefensible position. 

When the consumers of coal awake to a full realization 

of what has happened, it will be a serious thing for the 

interests responsible for the delay to this legislation. I 

hope it will not take another coal famine to overcome the 

indifference with which Congress is treating this legisla- 
tion. The coal stabilization bill still is on the calendar. 

I shall call it up at the first favorable opportunity.” 

Discussion of the seasonal rate bill was brought to 
an abrupt termination by a motion by Senator Borah, of 

Idaho, that the bill be recommitted. This method fre- 

quently is used to kill legislation, particularly when no 

instructions are given as to amendments. The vote on the 
motion to recommit was 38 to 26. Most of the members of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce voted against the 
motion to recommit in deference to the committee’s action 
in reporting out the bill. The vote developed a number 
of surprises. The first surprise was that Senator Borah— 
usually rampant in his attitude against the so-called vested 
interests—made such a motion. Senator Lodge and Sena- 
tor Ladd voted together in favor of the motion to re- 
commit. Senator Capper, of Kansas, who was thought to 
be one of the strong supporters of the measure, voted for 
the motion. The Senators who voted with Senator Freling- 
huysen, and who therefore may be judged as being particu- 
larly in favor of some federal supervision over coal, were 

Cummins, Iowa; Dillingham, Vermont; Hale, Maine; Hitch- 

cock, Nebraska; Kellogg, Minnesota; Kenyon, Iowa; King, 

Utah; La Follette, Wisconsin; McCumber, North Dakota; 

McKinley, Illinois; McNary, Oregon; Myers, Montana; Nel- 

son, Minnesota; Nicholson, Colorado; Norris, Nebraska; 

Oddie, Nevada; Phipps, Colorado; Robinson, Arkansas; 

Shields, Tennessee; Shortridge, California; Stanley, Ken- 

tucky; Townsend, Michigan; Trammell, Florida; Walsh, 

Massachusetts, and Walsh, Montana. 


STABILIZATION BILL WOULD MEET LIKE FATE Now 


It is evident that if Senator Frelinghuysen were to call 
up the stabilization bill at this time, it would be recom- 
mitted in similar fashion without delay. 

The National Coal Association takes exception to Sena- 
tor Frelinghuysen’s statement that it assisted in the de- 
feat of the seasonal rate bill. J. D. A. Morrow, in charge 
of the association’s Washington office, declared that the 
association is absolutely neutral with regard to seasonal 
rates. Some of its members are strongly in favor of such 
legislation. 

Mr. Morrow expressed the opinion that the defeat of 
the seasonal rate bill should remove the uncertainty that 
evidently has been influencing many consumers to delay 
their purchases of coal. Now that it is known definitely 
that no such reductions are to be made in freight rates 
buying of coal should be begun so that the mines can 
operate on a scale necessary to meet the winter’s require- 
ments. Mr. Morrow called attention to the recent warn- 
ing issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
he interprets as being their notice to consumers that there 
will be no priority orders covering fuel transportation 
next winter. If New England and the Northwest do not 
buy coal now, when empty coal cars are available by the 


mile and mine workers are suffering from lack of em- 
ployment, they should not expect special favors later on 
to make it possible for them to secure their fuel re- 
quirements. 

In opening the debate, Tuesday, June 28, on the seasonal 
coal freight bill Senator Frelinghuysen advocated pitiless 
publicity so that the coal-buying and coal-consuming public 
would know exactly to what length coal operators may go 
in maintaining present high prices. While previously feel- 
ing that the real profiteers were the middlemen and per- 
haps retailers, rather than operators, Senator Freling- 
huysen said that in view of opposition of operators to 
this legislation, he was persuaded they did not desire gov- 
ernment co-operation and did not want to be interfered 
with, no matter if coal prices should further advance. 

Attacking the National Coal Association for opposing the 
legislation, the Senator said that it did not speak for the 
entire bituminous industry. He charged that the spasmodic 
concern of the association for the welfare of the general 
industry in times of pending legislation has been conspicu- 
ous by its absence in times of coal profiteering. 


GEORGE H. CUSHING GETS A BROADSIDE 


Attacking George H. Cushing, of the Wholesale Coal 
Association, he said, “Mr. Cushing was violently absurd 
and so absurdly violent and his language was so rampant 
and rabid as to be deserving of only meager attention.” 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee said it was outrageous 
for the coal industry to have a lobby in Washington and 
produced correspondence between himself and Mr. Cush- 
ing in which he refused to receive registered letters of 
protest against the coal bill. 

During the debate Wednesday afternoon Senator Freling- 
huysen said the propaganda against all coal legislation 
was conducted by a remarkably well organized lobby of 
coal operators and was so powerful that the bill would 
be defeated. He charged that the Stanley amendment for- 
bidding increased rates in winter had mutilated the bill, 
making it ineffective and useless. He then proceeded to 
deliver his “swan song” on the coal bill. 

The people would not stand: for some of the things that 
have been going on in the coal business, Senator Kenyon 
said, and they would not stand for seven or eight cor- 
porations in Pennsylvania controlling anthracite and fixing 
the price. He predicted that anthracite would be regulated 
for the benefit of the people. He charged that coal oper- 
ators had done as much as anything else to make bolshevists. 
He did not think the Frelinghuysen bill would give relief, 
though something stronger might. 

Senator Stanley resented the inference of Mr. Freling- 
huysen that as a representative of a coal state, he had 
mutilated the coal bill. He said Mr. Frelinghuysen’s charge 
would be offensive if it was not amusing. Mr. Stanley 
said he had sympathized and co-operated with Mr. Freling- 
huysen in the hope of reducing the price of fuel to the con- 
sumer and stabilizing the industry, but he opposed legisla- 
tion which was a skillful manipulation of freight rates for 
the benefit of the railroads. 


A Reverberation of the Coal Men’s 


“Literary Fusillade” ? 


IGHTNING struck a barn yesterday on Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen’s farm near Somerville, N. J., where 
President Harding will spend the Fourth. Three men and 
sixty cows were knocked down by the shock, but no one 
was hurt and the damage was slight. — News item, New 
York Herald, June 26, 1921. 
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British Miners, Accepting Mine Owners’ 
Terms, Return to Work 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE rightly adjudged the vote 

of the British mine workers for a continuance of their 
strike to be a bluff made in the expectation that the gov- 
ernment would modify its terms if it found the mine 
workers were in utter opposition to them. He called their 
bluff by refusing to give them the £10,000,000 subsidy and 
it brought them speedily to a point where they were willing 
to make terms at the figure once offered. The mine leaders 
acquiesced in the settlement providing the offer of a subsidy 
was restored; Lloyd George made the concession requested; 
a vote was taken in the several districts which was over- 
whelmingly for a return, and the mine workers are now 
back at their places. 

The terms are as follows: Government aid shall be 
extended to the miners for a temporary period of three 
months. The permanent arrangement (or new wage scale) 
shall be put into effect on Oct. 1, 1921, and shall last till 
December, 1922. Three months’ notice shall be given of 
any proposed change in the arrangements. The guaranteed 
wage shall be 20 per cent above the 1914 standard. The 
proportion of labor profits to capital profits after fixed 
charges have been deducted—the profit-sharing, in short— 
shall be about 5 to 1 (83 per cent to 17 per cent). The 
reduction in wages will not exceed 2s. (48.6c.) per shift 
in July, a half crown (60.75c.) per shift in August and 
3s. (72.9c.) per shift in September. A national wage board 
will be created, consisting of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of the employers and workmen. 

Slacking by the miners has been deplorably evident. In 
1920 there were 1,248,224 men employed, yet they produced 
only 257,043,450 short tons, or 206 short tons per man. 
The tonnage per man in the bituminous mines of the United 
States in 1918 reached 942 short tons and in the anthracite 
mines 672 short tons. ‘“‘Less coal was raised [in Great 
Britain] in 1920,” says the Daily Telegraph, “than in any 
other year except 1918, and in that year 239,000 fewer 
persons were employed.” The wages of the British work- 
ingmen would be greatly increased if they could be induced 
to work steadily and energetically. 

Work was resumed on a small scale on the Fourth of 
July. Unfortunately, many of the mines are in bad con- 
dition and that will keep thousands of men idle for some 
time. They will not be able to dig coal till the mines are 
put in working order. Some may be closed down perma- 
nently. Normal service is being restored on the railroads 


and all restrictions on the exportation of coal and coke have _ 


been removed by the Board of Trade. It is estimated that 
only about 60 per cent of the men will be able to work 
during the present month. 





Next Winter’s Coal 


(Editorial, New York Times, June 30, 1921) 


ECRETARY HOOVER and Interstate Commissioner 
Clark warn consumers of coal to stock up while they 
can, or carry their own risks of shortage and higher costs. 
That is cold comfort for hot days, but it is the situation 
as it stands, and long has been evident. Coal could have 
_ been bought cheaper a month ago, and will probably cost 
a little more in succeeding months. There is a chance 
' that it may cost a great deal more if the official advice 
"is rejected, and there should be a buyers’ panic during a 
winter storm and interruption of supplies. The coal com- 
panies cannot mine coal for storage. It ties up wage 
money too fast, and the storage problem which is small 
for individual consumers is unmanageable on a great scale. 
It is a curious situation. Anthracite has been produced 
more abundantly than last year, and some small operators 
are selling above the official price of the large producers. 
Bituminous has been underproduced compared with recent 
years, and buyers are indifferent. They see that there 


_ are plenty of cars and plenty of coal, in fact too much - 


_ coal for profit by high-cost producers, who are idle. They 
_ fail to consider that, nevertheless, a season’s supply cannot 


be mined and carried in a month or two, and that belated . 
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buyers will have to pay what the market asks and this 
year will get no sympathy. They are gambling on the 
chance that if they make enough trouble Government inter- 
vention in some way will lower costs and prices. Experi- 
ence has shown that Government intervention is of doubt- 
ful benefit, and if beneficial is too slow to cheapen this 
year’s supply. 


Pennsylvania Coal Co. Strike Ends 


FTER a week’s strike, having no clearly defined cause 

other than, possibly, that it was time to strike again, 

the mine workers of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. on June 27 

returned to work. The real discontent appears to be with 
the variation in pay between colliery and colliery. 

The officials of District No. 1 ended the strike by a 
threat to revoke the charters of the locals if the suspen- 
sion did not come to an immediate end. The matter should, 
under the contract, come before the Anthracite Wage Com- 
mission. The strike really lasted only a short time as 
Pittston strikes go, showing that the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co. employees are fast coming closer into line. It was ex- 
pected that the order of Vice-President Morris forbidding 
Alex. Campbell, the check weighman of No. 6 colliery, 
from entering on the property of the company might make 
much trouble. This order, made on June 25, however, did 
not prevent a return to work on June 27. Apparently 
Campbell and Rinaldo Capallini are not as obediently fol- 
lowed as they once were. 


Jersey Central Seeks Bids on More Than 
Half Million Tons of Anthracite 


IDS will be received by the Ceneral Railroad of New 

Jersey until noon on July 11 for the following quan- 
tities of anthracite coal for locomotive fuel: 60,000 gross 
tons broken, 420,000 gross tons buckwheat No: 1, 45,000 
gross tons buckwheat No. 2, and 46,000 gross tons pea coal. 
The deliveries are to be made up to and including March 
31, 1922, at Ashley, Mauch Chunk, Phillipsburg or 
Jersey City. 


Twin Cities Ask Suspension of Increased 


Freight Rates on Coal 


PETITION has been presented to the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission upon behalf of the cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, the Minneapolis Traffic Association 
and the St. Paul Association, asking a suspension of the 
increase of rates from $1.89 to $2.024 on soft coal from the 
docks to the Twin Cities, ordered for July 6. Several 
reasons are given for this suspension, including a statement 
that with the order reducing rates on coal to various points, 
there was no change ordered in the Twin Cities rate; that 
the present rate is already more than is warranted under 
present conditions, and any increase is wholly unjustified; 
that no inquiry was made into traffic conditions to the 
Twin Cities which would give any information upon which 
to base an increase. The request is for a suspension of 
increases only, pending a further investigation. This would 
permit the reductions to go into effect and allow the mov- 
ing of coal tonnage which has been held back waiting for 
the lower rates. 


Northwest Dock Association to Continue; 
Will Choose Successor to Groverman 


HE Northwest Coal Dock Operators’ Association will 

not die out, as was feared lately, but will continue its 
activities, according to information received. Operators 
who still belong to the association will meet at Chicago this 
month, the date to be announced later, and will choose a 
man to take the place of W. H. Groverman, who recently 
resigned as manager. One operator said, following the 


announcement of Mr. Groverman’s resignation, that ‘there 


was more need of the association now than ever: before, 
and he felt confident that all former members would soon 
return to the organization. 
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Weekly Review 


week ended June 25, mounting to 7,669,000 net 

tons from 7,556,000 tons the next previous week. 
Production on June 27 and 28 was heavier than on the 
first two days of the previous week and this was further 
evidence of a slight pre-holiday spurt at the mines. In 
view of the slackness of general demand, of the falling 
off in loadings for up Lake movement and for shipment 
to Tidewater for export, production of bituminous coal 
in the next few weeks will be light. Some observers pre- 
dict occasional drops this summer to 6,000,000 tons and 
many anticipate an average in July and August well 
under 8,000,000 tons, papi little above 7,000,000 tons 
per week.’ 

The rate of production in fhe Middle West in the 
first quarter of this year has been exceeded only by the 
war years of 1917 and 1918, and by 1920. Illinois and 
Indiana are ahead of 1916 and previous years. Penn- 
sylvania, on the other hand, has been going at a rate 
equivalent to 1903 and 1904, and West Virginia is hit- 
ting a pace no better than in 1910. 

Prices continue to soften, Coal Age Index of bitumi- 
nous coal spot prices recording a drop of two points to 
89 on July 5 from 91 on June 28. This is the eighth 
consecutive week of decline in these prices. Pocahontas, 
Alabama and Clearfield were the three coals suffering 


Pvc nace of soft coal gained slightly in the 





notable declines in price, the market on smokeless 
going to pieces in the Middle West with heavy offerings, 
Alabama relapsing with summer heat and Clearfield 
suffering from oversaturation in the New England mar- 
ket. Slight gains of 5c. and 10c. per ton were recorded 
by Standard (Illinois) and western Kentucky coals in 
the West and Pittsburgh No. 8 in the East. The gain 
in Ohio is attributed to the slowing up of loading for 
Lake business, for with less coal being screened for 
Lake cargoes, slack, which has been in oversupply, be- 
comes more active. In the main all other coals held firm 
at the low levels quoted last week. As matters are now 
progressing, prices are expected to shake. down to a new 
low level, beyond which slight variations up and down 
may be experienced during the summer. 


BEST OUTLETS FOR COAL ARE NoW CLOSED 


The two outlets for soft coal that are given credit 
for maintaining production around the 8,000,000 ton 
mark in May and early June—the Lake and foreign ex- 
port—have now been closed, for the time being at least. 
Accumulations of coal loads at Lower Lake ports waiting 
dumping for movement to the Northwest and Canada 
are being drawn on for the continuation of record boat 
loadings, and until the surplus at dumping ports is very 
much reduced—it was down to 17,000 cars last week 
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from a maximum of 30,000 cars—loading at the mines 
will be discouraged. 

Although the Tidewater piers at Hampton Roads were 
operated at record speed last week and many boats are 
yet awaiting their turn at the piers, buying of coal 
for export has again receded to the slow and uninterest- 
ing condition preceding the spurt in May and June. 

Anthracite is slowly losing ground. Production, esti- 
mated at 1,847,000 net tons in the week ended June 25, 
was 90,000 tons below the weekly output obtaining for 
several weeks. A better index of what is happening, 
however, is found in prices. With clocklike precision, 
the “companies” added the customary 10c. on July 1 
and an additional 15c. to cover the new Pennsylvania 
State tax. Independents made no changes in prices, 
thus decreasing their lead over company coal. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production and prices of soft coal are both moving 
downward. Demand everywhere lacks life, and mine 
operations are slowing up to keep pace with the poorer 
market. 

The decreases in operating time now center in the North- 
ern and Middle Appalachians, and reflect a slowing up of 
the Lake and Tidewater movements. Coal has been de- 
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livered at the Lake Erie ports faster than it could be un- 
loaded, and in consequence diminished activity is reported 
from the mines in western Pennsylvania and the Panhandle 
of West Virginia. The same factor is important in de- 
creasing running time in the high-volatile fields of southern 
West Virginia. Decline in the tonnage moving to Tide was 
reflected in lessened activity in the Cumberland-Piedmont- 
Somerset region and in the New River field. Among 
the Western districts, Indiana and western Kentucky also 
report a slump in demand. In northern Ohio, Fairmont, 
Pocahontas and northeastern Kentucky, as well as in certain 
of the trans-Mississippi States, a slight improvement has 
occurred. 

The all-rail movement to New England changed but little 
during the week ended June 25. Reports to the American 
Railway Association show that 3,301 cars of anthracite and 
3,578 cars of bituminous coal were forwarded eastbound 
over the Hudson. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO EASTERN NEW 
YORK AND NEW ENGLAND* 


1921 1920 
Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
Junelilssee. vase 3,030 3,143 3,432 2,817 
UNE On eae ees 3,571 3,478 3,255 3,874 
Flitb 1-99 40 ne DBR ee 3,301 3,578 2,164 4,112 


*Figures furnished through the courtesy of the American Railway Association. 


The only factor limiting production in a significant degree, 
according to the Geological Survey, is lack of demand. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 





























Low-Volatile, Eastern Market May 31, June 21, June 28, Jnly 5, Market May 31, June 21, June 28, July 5, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.75 $5.50 $5.65 $5.50@$6.00 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.25 $2.10 i 4 $2.10@$2.25 
Pocahontas mine run. .... Columbus.... 3.50 3.40 3.55 38.00@ 3.50 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.65 lines 15 1.10@ 1.25 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.70 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.40 
Poranontas lum p)-se 3 fe ae: Die re 5.50@ 5.75 Midwest 
ocahontas mine run. . : , ; . ; ‘ : 
Saeak lec itaeuacnane Bho) GAB ne 00. BURG boo Frankia) 0 lumpeeeees Chicago. .... 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.50@ 4.05 
Clearfield mine run....... 2.35 2.25 2.20 1.80@ 2.40 Franklin, Ill., mine run. .. Chicago..... 3.00 2.90 2.90 2.25@ 3.50 
Cambria mine run.. 2:95 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.190 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 2G 1.95 1.90 1.25@ 2.50 
Somerset mine run. 2.95 2.10 1.95 rie 70@ 2.10 Central, Til, lump aececseee Chicago 3.00 2.65 2.65 2. 25@ 3.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.45 3.45 3.20 3.00@ 3.95 Central Ill. mine run...... Chicago..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.35 3.25 3.00 2.75@ 2.85 Central Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.00@ 2.25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Baltimore.. 3530 ©2950 2890 0 75 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3.15) 2990)" 2290) S27 50a se2S 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.35@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... 7.20. 2-2 inatiie swe dese eae 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.95 2.85 2.70 2.30@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago. .... | Oe ee 45 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 3.00 2.70 2.65 2.40@ 2.70 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago...) Eb ae ep 41> 2 Gee 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York... 2.60 2.50 2.45 2.10@ 2.49 ‘Ind. 5th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... Bee 4G ee 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.60 2.45 2.40 2.00@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 185. 970i oo 4 .10 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.45 2.35 2.30 2.20@ 2.39 Standard lump........... St. Louis. ... 2:40. 2.13 2.09 25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 2.15 2.35 2.15 1.90@ 2.00 Standard mine tun....... St. ‘Louis ee emer FR | te 12 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 2.35 2.10 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings....... Bt Louies: A eae ee 
Pool I! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 2:25 2.10 2.10 °2.00@ 2.15 West Ky. lump.......... Loulevilles = 2.9) 2:22 sane 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.65 1.45 1.55 1.25@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) New York... 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.90@ 2.10 
Pool 34-64 (Gas and Steam) Philadelphia.. 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75 South and Southwest 
ool 54- as and Steam) Baltimore [390 Sesl7 5 708 8) UG o> : ) irmi a ‘ ; 95@ 3.75 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2150 2150 2140@ 2160 Bre Seam UMP oo taieetetapecn air oft iGEM 
Pittsburgh mine run(steam) Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 1.90 § Ky. lump........... Louisville 3.80 3.65 3.70 3.40@ 3.50 
Pittsburgh slack (gas)..... Pittsburgh... .... 1.60 1.60 1.55@ 1.65  §° B Ky. mine run....... _Louisville.... 2.40 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.50 3.45 . 3.45 3.25@ 8.50 § W Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.75 1.45 1.40 -80@ 1.65 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.25 2.15 2.20 2.00@ 2.25 Kansaslump............. Kansas City. 5.00 5.25 5.40 5.25@ 5.50 
et ota aban sais ye oo SRST OS ee mw ae poe Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.25 4.40 4.25 4.25 
ooking lump css seeee olumbus.... . : : i eye fs E itv. 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus... 2.25 2.15 2.10 2.00@ 2.25  ‘#neas screenings... Jo. Hanees ir 2:4). «3. ae ae 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.00@ 1.20 * Gross tons, f. o. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight June 21, 1921 June 28, 1921 — July 5, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokenweeireaneneear ss New York...... $2.61 $7. 85@$8.15 $7.30@$7.75 $7. 85@$8.15 $7 .30@$7. re $7.85@$8.15 $7.40@$7.75 
Bei Bear ite Oe oe Fea ee Hes Ave Le 88 ate fe ae. 20 [Ae te ea a ee a 85 
Token Fe oe, aetawisccialsis ICARO Deas .6 : : ; 
Egg sie, come nee ci: New York...... 2.61 7.85@ 8.50 7.30@ 7 7.85@ 8.50 7.30@ 7.75 7.85@ 8.50 7. 400 7.75 
Eres mide Poe eels Philadelphia. ... 2.66 7.90@ 8.20 7.45@ 7. 83 7.90@ 8.20 7.45@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7 550) 7.85 
THE ee aoe Chicagoweeseae 5.62 12.60 12.45 12.60 12.45 12.60 12.70 
Stove. ssnte ee oe New York...... 2.61 8.15@ 8.60 7.60@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.60 7.60@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.60 7.70@ 8.10 
Stove Philadelpha. ... 2.66 8.15@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.20 8.15@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.70 7.90@ 8.25 
SStOvVe; ets ete Chicago a 5.62 13.20 12.80 13.20 12.80 13.20 12.95 
Chestnut. do. eres NeW Y OL 2.61 8.15@ 8.50 7.60@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.50 7.60@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.60 7.70@ 8.10 
Chestnut..:..5..i5.9-2 Philadelphia... 2.66 8.15@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.20 8.15@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 
SChestnut in -: 2. e ee CICaRO fe ee 5.62 WERE 12.70 12595) 12.70 2795 12.95 
1 OA arctan Nias BOB Bag New York...... 2.47 5.50@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.20 5.50@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.20 4.75@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 
Ped Suet cn aaa ee Philadelphia. ... 2.38 5.50@ 6.00 6.10 5.50@ 5.75 6.10 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 
det ip ch ge MORI em OES Whicazoe.. ¢..).. 5.62 10.90 10.80 10.90 10.80 10.90 11.20 
Buckwheat No 1..... New York...... 2.47 2.75@ 3.00 BH 50 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia. ... 2.38 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 SIA OS 6 Ma ae ae 
TLIC, sees. Seis Mys eite eres New York...... 2.47 1.70@ 2.25 2.50 2 00 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
Rice. Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.75@2225 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2550 ee St Pe es SF Ae 
Barl@fersn ssa ae New York...... 2.47 .75@ 1.25 1.50 1 00 1.50 75@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley oevmioncaeetes ..-. Philadelphia, ... 2.38 12 00@ ee 4s) 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 0 ake oe eee ae 
Birdseye ete. ve cen New York...... ZA Al tects aie 250 fee ee eee cet 2.50 erereravalpratrayee 2.50 


* Prices and freight rates net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 











July 7, 1921 


The average loss of time ascribed to no market in the last 
week of June was 51.7 per cent. All other factors were of 
minor importance by comparison. 

Conditions point to the conclusion that banking and 
financial, rather than price considerations have been para- 
mount in causing the slowness in the coal market. Both 
the public and retailers feel that this is not the time to 
have more money tied up in coal. 

Final returns compiled by the statistician of the Massa- 
chusetts Fuel Administration show that April receipts of 
anthracite in New England were heavy, but that receipts 
of bituminous were much below normal. Cumulative receipts 
of anthracite for the calendar year to April 30 were 4,181,- 
000 net tons, increases of 48 per cent and 36 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 1919 and 1920, respectively. 
Cumulative receipts of bituminous were 5,477,000 net tons, 
as against 5,119,000 tons in 1919, and 5,973,000 in 1920. 


RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL IN 
NEW ENGLAND * 


By Tide By Rail Total 
Anthracite 
25 oe WMO 4 |e Aer eS ee a ra 306,000 599,000 905,000 
FS e lb AU) Bo RO nee 224,000 573,000 797,000 
PATE | LUMO: San ie Sn oh ae se 210,000 572,000 782,000 
Bituminous 
PAGSCULT DN PDs os Grafs die ors zn: she. cate vele'e cere © 604,000 586,000 1,190,000 
LT PAD SS SO Se ee ee ee 710,000 684,000 1,394,000 
April, 1919.. 718, ‘000 729,000 1,447,000 


*Compiled iy Widesachusatts Fuel Maes ietcetiont 


The tonnage of soft coal dumped at lower Lake Erie 
ports during the week ended July 4 was 1,145,517 net tons. 
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Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 


———_ 1921 1920 - 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date to Date(a) 
8,010,000 


175,470,000 227,245,000 
1,335,000 1,280,000 1,651,000 
7,556,000 183,026,000 237,340,000 
1,259,000 1,279,000 1,653,000 
June 25c 7,669,000 190,695,000 10,556,000 247,896,000 
Daily average.... 1,278,000 1,279,000 1,759,000 1,657,000 


(a) Less one day’ s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (6) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


——_—— 1921 
Calendar Year 
Week 


to Date 

1,963,000 41,109,000 1,960,000 39,107,000 
1,941,000 43,050,000 1,853,000 40,960,000 

. 1,847,000 


June 25.. 44,897,000 1,870,000 42,830,000 

(a) oe one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from last 
report. 


Week 


10,355,000 
1,726,000 
10,095,000 
1,683,000 


Daily average.... 
June 18) 
Daily average... . 


1920 
Calendar Year 


Week to Date(a) 


BEEHIVE COKE 


————- Week Ended 


June 26 1921 


1921(c) 1921(b) 1920 to Date to Date 
50,000 53,000 406,000 3,353,000 10,532,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (6) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 


June25 June 18 1920(a) 
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Coal Age Index, 89, 400 
Week of July i, 
1921. This diagram 


shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal in 
the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
below. 





against 1,096,035 tons in the week preceding. Of the total 
dumpings, 1,112,476 tons were cargo coal and 33,041 tons 
vessel fuel. The total movement for the season has been 
10,261,285 net tons, an increase over 1920 of more than six 
million tons. 

The export movement from Hampton Roads up to the 
end of June continues at practically the same rate as dur- 
ing May. During the week ended June 25, 298,569 net tons 
were dumped for foreign cargo and 71 981 tons for bunker, 
an increase in cargo coal over the weels preceding of 9,681 
tons, and a decrease in bunker fuel of 24,999 tons. 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN BUNKER COAL DUMPED OVER PIERS AT 
HAMPTON ROADS 


(In Net Tons) 


Foreign Total 
Export Bunker Foreign 
Weekly average: 
SeptembermlO 20sec... ccttcaitios se tes 271,321 49,756 321,077 
March aho Zier enki ithe es peat 87,732 38,744 126,476 
Arid 92 leemcem aati ciate: snc. cle cele 137,632 67,960 205,592 
ML ay AZ Re te Sagas usta les ate mena Sass 278,502 97,062 375,564 
Week ended— : 
JUNO ie et ne ol Seles ils wero medsa a4 342,373 78,538 420,911 
JUDO! Nay eee S cyeicte a oida'. coclbomes ese 359,585 123,332 482,917 
JUNE WS See e mere om cee clos secant 288,888 96,980 385,868 
JUNE L Sy MP, ate o.c hae dees She 298,569 71,981 370,550 
ANTHRACITE 


Hard-coal production continues steady in comparison with 
bituminous, although the week ended June 25 saw a slight 
decline, when the total output, according to the Geological 
Survey, was 1,847,000 net tons, as compared with 1,941,- 
000 tons in the week preceding. Cumulative production for 
the calendar year is now 44,897,000 net tons. 

The market for steam coal is as dull as ever; prices 
quoted are purely nominal, as concessions are being made 
to move these sizes by both classes of shippers. With 
domestic demand on the down grade and steam sizes in 
such oversupply, maintenance of operations is becoming 
difficult for independents. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production was 50,000 net tons for the week 
ended June 25, a decrease of 3,000 tons as compared with 
the preceding week. Cumulative production for the year to 
date is now 3,353,000 net tons, as compared with 10,532,000 
tons during the corresponding period of 1920. 

Connellsville spot quotations are $3 for furnace and $4.25 
@$4.50 for foundry. The outlook of blast furnaces that 
normally consume coke has not improved, and if prospects 
are to be judged by the rate at which pig iron is absorbed 
from furnace stocks the worst is yet to come. 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





French Imports and Exports 
By Cable to Coal Age 


Imports of coal into France in April 
were 1,156,000 metric tons, a drop from 
1,348,182 tons in March, and were the 
lowest for many months. Receipts 
from Great Britain were 388,000 tons, 
a slight gain over both February and 
March, despite the facet that the British 
mines had no production in April. 
Receipts from the United States in 
April were 55,000 tons, compared with 
82,855 tons in March and 394,316 tons 
in January. 

Imports of coal to France during the 
first quarter of 1921 were well under 
the monthly average for 1920 of 2,021,- 
800 tons, with the exception of Janu- 
ary, when 2,116,527 tons were received. 
Imports of coke and briquets show a 
decline from the 1920 monthly figures 
of 358,224 tons and 169,346 tons re- 
spectively. 


FRENCH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COAL 
FIRST QUARTER, 1921 
(In Metric Tons) 








COAL 
Imports from January February March 
SJATEO Fae flee anes 378,093 278,889 189,067 
United Kingdom. . 705,377 377,261 383,418 
Belgium Se ae 64,434 46,665 86,085 
United States...... 394,316 160,086 82,855 
Germany.......... 542,934 485,950 583,850 
Other countries... . 31,373 34,493 22,857 
LOA] a ciemyeeieie. 2,116,527 1,383,344 1,348,132 
COKE 
Sarre Arson, .ciee ioe 942 890 1,028 
United Kingdom. .. 12,568 2,939 600 
Belgium.......... ‘ 1,084 .- 62 2,319 
Germany......... 559,192 304,656 77,714 
Other countries... . 4,812 1,991 300 
Total face eee LOIS 310,538 81,970 
BRIQUETS 
Sarre. 50h. .iceuers 3,065 3,843 4,266 
United Kingdom... 42,702 20,594 11,032 
Belgium........... 5,481 815 3,872 
Germany.......... 119,628 49,810 19,148 
Other countries. ... 2 2,000 5 
Total. Heese 720,028 77,062 38,323 
COAL 
Exports to January February March 
DPElUM a teeases s 836 620 2,200 
Switzerland........ 4,650 2,338 782 
SPAIN. Hae sie ee 76 97 76 
Germany/..<.s2 00 686 1,065 3,479 
Vtalyicimesmen sis 4. 3,359 1,003 2445 
Luxemburg........ 1,448 10,779 12,018 
Other countries.... 32,271 11,665 19,605 
Bunkers 
French ships....... 15,695 19,275 16,608 
Foreign ships...... 2,143 7,835 2,347 
10) C3 Fo eae ee 61,164 54,677 59,890 
COKE 
Switzerland........ 996 659 242 
Ttalv memes tee 1,265 4,568 5,885 
Luxemburg........ 40 40 pee 
Other countries.... 137 944 5,281 
LOURL sactnes.ceeae a 2,438 6,211 11,408 
BRIQUETS 
MN as ot etsy hae ee nae rae Che eee 161 156 
Switzerland........ 390 56.” Seer 
Luxemburg........ 3,527 1,933 1,183 
Other countries... . 1,870 854 1,967 
Bunkers 
French ships....... 804 1,585 605 
Foreign ships...... 304 951 65 
OCA) States alte 6,895 5,540 3,976 


Hampton Roads 


Activity at the piers was marked as 
June came to a close. Tonnage waiting 
for cargo was heavy, as a result of the 
temporary flurry of the week previous. 
Ending of the British strike had not yet 
curtailed dumpings, the June figure ex- 
ceeding any month since July, 1920. 

C.if. prices were reported as follows: 
United Kingdom, including Queenstown, 


Falmouth, and Scotland ports, $12.15; 


Gibraltar, and West Italy, $12.40; 
Havre, Marseilles, and French Atlantic, 
$11.90; Scandinavian ports, $13.40 and 
Havana, $8.90. 

The announcement that the British 
miners have decided to return to work 
has not had any effect here as yet, 
except that charters of a few vessels 
which were to load have been canceled. 

Clearances last week were as fol- 


lows: (Ports given when of record.) 
: Tons 
For Argentina: 
Bre SS.Ereparthaacs bchelsaiette ei 6,463 
For Brazil: 


Nor. SS Songelv, for Rio de Janeiro 504 
For Algiers: 
Br=SS “VOle aicnarctsis\ ects ole ale ateretetene ts tele 5,633 
For Arabia: 
Br.OSs {Sandon ball were cetera ates 2,505 
For Italy: 
Ital. SS Montecristo, for Torre 
ANNUNZIStAl Was cs eless/ ecu esau nels 5,385 
For Denmark: 
Dan. SS Gudrun Maersk, for Copen- 
NALON, © ee AAGile-ete. a ee eae one es iets 6,555 
For Australia: 
Am. SS Sunewco, for Birkenhead... 4,379 
Am. SS Sutorpco, for Birkenhead.. 4,400 
For United Kingdom: 
Grk. SS Kalypso Vergotti, for Barry 7,390 
Am. SS Winding Gulf, for Queens- 
TOWN Scie cnrake stomp eee eee 7,053 
Am. SS Bellemina, for Queenstown 17,657 
Am. SS Yapalaga, for Queenstown. 6,731 
Grk. SS Anna, for Queenstown..... 7,420 
Am. SS Hartford, for Queenstown... 17,473 
Am. SS Edgewood, for Queenstown 8,021 
Br. SS Niceto de Larrinaga, for 
Queenstowhiien.. eet nee ene 9,050 
Br. SS Cape Ortegal, for Queens- 
TOWN: | eos battles eee ka nee 6,992 
Am. SS Innoko, for Falmouth..... 7,998 
Jap. SS Kaikyu Maru, for Fal- 
mouth: 23.45 as. eeele ee eee 10,611 
Am. SS Eastern Traden, for Fal- 
MOUTH MEO Sesh cRateae e eee 10,498 


Am. SS Nacatam, for Falmouth.. 7,022 
Am. SS Coronado, for Liverpool... 7,685 
Nor. SS Alfred Noble, for Glasgow 7,313 
Am. SS Minnesotan, for Imming- 





Dean: os) coe ees i ee 
For Germany: ek 
Am. SS Fishkill, for Hamburg..... 6,983 
For West Indies: 
Br. SS King City, for Tenneriffe .. 4,404 
Br. SS Rothbym, for St. Vincent. . 5,586 
For Portugal 
Dan. SS Eleanor Maersk, for Lisbon 2,432 
Br. SS Lord Broughton, for Azores shir 
For Uruquay: 
Du. SS Costdijk, for Montevideo... 3,991 
Br. SS River Orontes, for Levant 
POPrts ir sitiee etait oe ae tee 3,172 
Ital. SS Cerea, for Gibraltar...... 3,075 
Am. SS Agwistar, for Fort de 
EVAN GO eres. ie oe EG vi caee ei ee 6,460 
Am. SS Peter H. Crowell, for 
Munchal esac ecstasy Ae eel ck 4,000 
Am. SS Stephen R. Jones, for Las 
Palmaseie sion. «ttn mole -. 5,640 





WITH THE EXCEPTION OF gas coke, 
all kinds of fuel may now be imported 
to Switzerland from France, the Gov- 


ernment embargo having just been 
lifted. 
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London Coal Market Active 


Termination of the British coal strike 
and the anticipated resumption of pro- 
duction this week, according to cable 
advices to Coal Age on Monday, July 4, 
revived the London coal market in an 
exceptional degree. Prices are expected 
to remain comparatively high until the 
market is restocked. Demand for the 
earliest possible delivery of British 
coal, after resumption of work at the 
mines, is reported. Prices are off, how- 
ever, from those in March, preceding 
the strike. Best Admiralty large coal, 
f.o.b. Cardiff, on July 2, was quoted at 


45s. per ton, against 57@58s. for 
March, immediately preceding the 
strike. On the same date Best Blyths 


were quoted on Neweastle-on-Tyne 40 
@42s. 6d. against 42s. 6d.@45s. in 
March and Best Durham was quoted 
35s.@387s. 6d., unchanged from March. 

The Secretary of Mines stated in the 
House of Commons on July 2, that the 
total imports of American, French and 
Belgian coal into the United Kingdom 
in the three months, April 1 to June 30 
totaled 1,410,000 net tons, of which 
375,000 net tons were from the United 
States, 481,000 from France, and 
554,000 from Belgium. Imports in May 
were 504,000 net tons at an average 
declared value of 60s. 8d. per ton of 
2,000 lb. (68s. 2d. per gross ton). The 
government bought this coal abroad 
and sold it for public utility con- - 
sumption. 





Coal Unloaded in French Ports 
(In Metric Tons) 
Week Ended Week Ended 








May 26 June 2 
CHANNEL PORTS 
Dunkirk a ctih is asa Os a Oe Oe 600 
Boulogne: sae eee 3,180 2,617 
Dieppe 3,713" [> eee 
Le Havre 11,950 9,765 
ROUGD SMe ast. sate oe 10,200 6,700 
Caenvainees 900 4,951 
Cherbourg: 2c 29 0s:.%, Pei 2,354 
Saint-Malo.c.n fer aes aslo 850 1,700 
Le Légué Saint Brieuc..... ...... 250 
Honfleurs i305 pees 1,070. 0 Seen 
Trouville: tty ao aso ema 1,799 eee 
Morlaixds sac. teen eee 426... Sseeee 
ATLANTIC PORTS 

IBIOSticerses teats os ber 3,536 5,619 
Saint-Nazaire............. 4,351 5,716 
Nantes Jeotenieer bake acs 900 4,302 
Tea Rochellevws ss. :. wsanthes eee 3,014 
Bordesuxecrcene ooo cicace 706 10,613 
Bay OunGmence? 5 scleite nae 2,302 1,775 
Vi GTeeI lee crn, cis cate ticle: oe 5,600 9,202 
WOPLENE8 hen cic ae e OU 1,323 
a Rochelle Ville...) 5. alee 1,604 
Tonnay-Charente........- .. cme 284 
Nice®, . ih. os ine ha eee 3,110 
Total..f...°% Senos 52,483 75,499 


*Mediterranean port. 





BUNKER COAL AT ANTWERP for de- 
livery in the first half of July is now 
quoted at 120 francs per ton. At Bom- 
bay, Indian coal is quoted for July 
delivery at 40 rupees per ton, a decrease 
of 4 rupees from the June quotations. 





Report No. 365 OF THE U. S. SHIP- 
PING BOARD has just been received. The 
subject of the report, which is dated 
June 8, 1921, is “Shipping lines (show- 
ing nationality of companies) running 
out of U. S. ports for foreign coun- 
tries, June 1921.” Names of shippers 
are listed under each port in which they 
do business, further sub-divided as to 
foreign destinations. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 


BOSTON 


Market Unchanged — Central Pennsyl- 
vania Mines Hard Up for Orders — 
Hampton Roads Situation Quiet — An- 
thracite Domestic Sizes Shipped in 
Slightly Less Volume. 


Bituminous—There is no preceptible 
change in the situation. Settlement of 
the English strike has removed about 
the last argument of selling agencies 
here and for the next sixty days there 
is only slight prospect of anything 
more than light current demand. Mill 
buyers are keeping aloof from the 
trade, for they themselves see almost 
no sign or reaction in general business. 

Now and then there is occasional 
inquiry for small tonnages on the part 
of manufacturers who are accustomed 
to keeping reserves for three or four 
months ahead. Aside from such scat- 
tered requests, however, there is almost 
nothing doing. 

In some instances, if operators could 
see their way clear to drop their price 
level another 25c. or so it is possible 
now that a certain amount of restricted 
buying would follow. Certain operators 
would do this if they could be assured 
of tonnage enough to run them full 
time six days a week, but on anything 
like present production the overhead 
expense is, of course, high. It will be 
interesting to see developments in this 
respect during the next fortnight. 

The fact is that today the central 
Pennsylvania district, in particular, is 
hard pressed for orders. Output in 
most cases is on a 35 to 40 per cent 
basis. Strenuous efforts are made to 
place spot coal, but so far as this 
territory is concerned, most of them 
are unavailing at the present range of 
prices. 

At Hampton Roads the situation on 
Pocahontas and New River continues 
quiet. A week ago dumping was on a 
more favorable basis because of deliv- 
erles being made on purchases of a 
month ago, but offshore business is now 
almost as scarce as coastwise. Re- 
handling factors here are able to send 
only light tonnages into the interior and 
for that reason are not making room 
for additional cargoes. Prices on cars 
at Boston, Providence, and Portland, 
range $8@$8.25 per gross ton. 

Receipts both all-rail and by water 
continue relatively light. The railroads 
here are shutting off many of their 
sources of supply and there is small 
chance of increased receipts during July 
and August. 


Anthracite—While it was expected 
shipments of domestic sizes would con- 


tinue in large volume throughout June, 
the last week in the month showed a 
noticeable diminution in shipments to 
New England. 

Certain of the companies have ad- 
vanced prices, effective July 1, but 10c., 
although others have marked up pre- 
pared sizes 25c., the 15c. extra pre- 
sumably covering anticipated payment 
of the new Pennsylvania State tax. 





Tidewater—East 


BUFFALO 


Nobody Wants Bituminous—Going by 
Lake to Get Rid of It—Anthracite a 
Slow Seller. 

Bituminous—The situation continues 
as dull as formerly. Local shippers are 
doing all sorts of things to fill in the 
time, none of them seeing any improve- 
ment likely right away. If it arrives 
this fall they will be pleasantly sur- 
prised. 

Not finding a ready sale for coal this 
side of the Lakes, the shippers have 
sent it forward by water at the rate 
of about 1,000,000 tons a week, which 
means much congestion before long. 
This heavy movement is the reason for 
so much slack on the market here. 
Shippers are reporting offers of good 
slack as low as 90c. and are holding 
off for a further decline. 

Coal, like all other freight, moves 
by rail at a rapid pace and that adds 
to the decline in prices. Let the cars 
run a little short and prices would 
stiffen up at cnce. The worst of it is 
that the coal consumer does not see 
any early demand for his goods and 
so he is running, if at all, one half 
time or less. 

Quotations remain at $3 for Youghio- 
gheny gas lump, $2.75 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for Alle- 
gheny Valley mine run and $1.35 down 
for slack; to which add $2.36 for Alle- 
gheny Valley and $2.51 for other coals 
to cover freight to Buffalo. 

Anthracite—Demand continues light 
in spite of advancing prices and the 
assurance on the part of shipping 
agents that there is no prospect of a 
decline. Some mines are shutting down 
for lack of storage room. Some people 
have no money to buy, but there are 
plenty of others who can buy but are 
afraid they will be beaten out of a few 
dollars if they do so now. 

Independent operators manage _ to 
get considerable coal moved, though 
they say they should have more 
premium than they are getting. The 
outlook is not easily told and it is no 
easier to say that some coal sells at 
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a premium when the ordinary output is 
hard to move. 

Lake — Shipments continue’ good, 
though it is reported that coal is piling 
up on the receiving docks on the Upper 
Lakes, for if consumers will not buy 
here they are not going to there. Load- 
ings for the week ended June 25 were 
109,100 tons. 

Freight rates continue dull at $1 to 
the Sault; 65@70c. to Chicago, 65c. to 
Waukegan, 60c. to Milwaukee, 55c. to 
Sheboygan and Green Bay, 50c. to 
Duluth, Fort William and Marquette. 

Coke—Furnaces are running quite as 
slow as ever. Nobody feels like ventur- 
ing on a policy for the future, so noth- 
ing can be done but lay in stock as it 
is needed. Prices remain at $4.50 for 
72-hour foundry, $3.75 for 48-hour fur- 
nace and stock, with a little in domes- 
tic sizes moving at $5@$5.25, to all of 
which add $3.64 to cover freight. 





BALTIMORE 


Unusually Flat Bituminous Market— 
Prices Low—Competition Keen—Grand 
Jury Asked to Act Against Hard Coal 
Men. 


Bituminous—The soft coal market 
has been smashing the low demand and 
low price conditions for the period at 
least since before the start of the world- 
war. As to prices, while the best steam 
coals have been making a valiant effort 
to retain a basis of $2.60 and better, 
there is an increasing tendency to drop 
to $2.40@$2.50. Low grade steam coals 
are $1.70@$2. The gas coal range is 
about the same, the best Pennsylvania 
lump offering around $2.50@$2.60. 
mine run demanding about $2.30, and 
West Virginia lump running around 
$2.30 and mine run down to $1.70. The 
demand is extremely light in the home 
field. 

Export business, however, continues 
good, and the prospects look even bet- 
ter, at least for the immediate future. 
The end of the English strike has left 
that trade in such condition that ship- 
pers are figuring that American coals 
will be needed in the United Kingdom 
for many months to come. It is now 
figured that the official announcement 
will show a total export loading at 
Baltimore during June of about 240,000 
cargo and 30,000 tons bunker. The 
numbers of charters for loading here at 
early date are large. 

Anthracite—Requested legal action 
has come to further delay the opera- 
tions of the hard-coal trade. State’s 
Attorney Leach of Baltimore has re- 
quested the Grand Jury to take up the 
question of an alleged illegal combina- 
tion to fix prices by members of the 
Baltimore Coal Exchange. During the 
war the members of the Exchange, 
under the direction of the Fuel Admin- 
istration at Washington worked out an 
average cost at wholesale on hard coal 
delivered to dealers in this city, and 
after adding freight rates were allowed 
to add an additional $3 gross margin of 
profit. 

Since the war the dealers here have 
been following individually this plan of 
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operation and the exchange has been 
issuing a schedule of such prices, which 
is, of course, not binding upon its mem- 
bers as shown by the fact that some of 
them have sold at other rates at times, 
and without penalty from the Ex- 
change. The states’ attorney, however, 
holds that any attempt at price fixing 
is illegal. 

The coal trade has not raised prices 
at retail since April. How it will be 
possible to operate in the future on an 
equitable basis should the Grand Jury 
refuse to recognize the right of deal- 
ers, some of whom receive company 
coal, some of whom receive independ- 
ent coal and some of whom receive 
combinations of both, to confer on 
prices, will be a decided problem. In 
the meantime the Grand Jury agitation 
is likely to further hold up deliveries to 
cellars in this city and to cause addi- 
tional congestion in the fall. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Mine Prices Advanced — 
Tax Not Included—Shipments Become 
Freer—Steam Coals Inactive—Bitumi- 
nous at Standstill— Further Price Re- 
cessions. 

Anthracite—On July 1, prices were 
further advanced, although so far as 
the independents are concerned it is not 
as yet general. The highest individual 
advance was 20c. on the family sizes. 
With the exception of the one company, 
which did not make a reduction on 
April 1, the schedules of the big con- 
cerns went up 10c. on all sizes, except 
steam. 

Retailers had felt that a consider- 
able increase would become effective in 
order to cover taxes imposed by the 
state. It is just possible that the com- 
panies are confident that the tax acts 
will be declared unconstitutional and 
are taking a chance accordingly. How- 
ever, there is still a feeling that before 
bills are rendered for July shipments, 
the tax may be added as a separate 
item. 

Prior to the increase in mine prices 
the retailers in most instances had 
added 25c. to their quotations, except 
pea. This made the cost to the con- 
sumer per gross ton delivered at the 
curb, $14 for egg, $14.25 for stove and 
nut, and $11 for pea. However, there 
is hardly a dealer who allows an order 
to get away, should the consumer claim 
to be able to get coal elsewhere for 
from 25 to 50c. a ton less. 

The only intimation of any indepen- 
dent price cutting has been confined to 
pea coal and the lowest quotation heard 
so far has been $5.50. The larger com- 
panies are now storing an increased 
tonnage of this size. 

Retailers are finding it increasingly 
difficult to interest the consumer in buy- 
ing and one important retailer has 
given it as his opinion that only 40 per 
cent of those who put by their coal in 
former years have ordered to date. The 
steam sizes are loggy, including buck- 
wheat and even cut prices by the in- 
dependents are losing their power to 
move them. The companies are piling 
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up. these sizes in storage, although it is 
rumored at times that even they are 
willing to consider lower prices on good 
sized blocks. 

Bituminous—Nothing new developed 
this week, and if anything, the ability 
of the market to absorb coal has been 
slightly more curtailed, due to the 
holiday, as many plants took advantage 
of the occasion to take vacations from 
a couple of days to an entire week. As 
indicative of present conditions it is 
interesting to note that a salesman 
whose territory covers plants with 150 
blast furnaces has found during the 
past two weeks only four furnaces in 
operation. 

There has been a tendency to a further 
shading off in prices of the staple 
grades of coal in this district, the 
changes being shown in the Weekly 
Review. In addition Pool 71 has reached 


the lowest level of the present move-.- 


ment, with an average of $2.60 and an 
occasional sale at $2.50. The various 
gas coals sold here have also shaded 
off, the range being as follows: Slack 





$1.25@$1.60; mine run $1.60@$2.40, 
and screened $2.50@$2.75. 

NEW YORK 
Domestic Price Advance — Demand 


Easier — Dealers Have Difficulty to 
Move Supplies — Independents Make 
Concessions—Bituminous Demand Slow 
—Movement Off and Quotations Low. 


Anthracite—The usual monthly ad 
vance of 10c. per ton on the domestic 
coals was put into effect on July 1 by 
the majority of the large producers. 
One company increased its mine prices 
25c., while one of the largest independ- 
ent producing companies added 20c. 
Nothing was said about the Pennsyl- 
vania State Tax which became effective 
on July 1 and it was taken for granted 
that the producers intend to absorb this 
additional expense, at least for the 
present. 

It is not expected that any definite 
announcement will be made by the oper- 
ators regarding the new tax until fall, 
when it may be known what action the 
courts will take as to the constitution- 
ality of the law, which is likely to be 
tested. 

Demand is at low ebb and cancella- 
tions of company coals are frequently 
reported. Buying has taken a tumble 
and reports are that many of the 
smaller operations are about to be 
closed down for the time being. 

Wholesale dealers are able to keep 
stove and egg moving. However, it is 
no easy task. The companies are send- 
ing most of their output westward 
while the independents are forcing 
theirs on the market by making con- 
cessions. The schedules of the inde- 
pendent companies are being main- 
tained in hardly an instance. 

Pea is a drug on the market. Here 
there is almost no call for it and in 
order to prevent it accumulating, heavy 
concessions are necessary. The steam 
coals continue to pile up. The barley 
lying in bottoms in this harbor a few 


weeks ago has been nearly cleaned up. 
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Extremely low prices were heard for 
some of this coal, one boat load being 
let go for $2.65 alongside according to 
report. Retail dealers, as a rule ad- 
vanced their prices on July 1 by 10c. 
to cover the increase of the operators. 

Bituminous—Buying is practically at 
a standstill. Wholesale dealers are not 
optimistic of the immediate future. In 
some years Independence Day has been 
termed the turning point but this is 
not thought possible this year. Con- 
sumers are in most instances well 
stocked up and with many factories and 
other industries closing down for a 
large part of the month it is more than 
likely demand will take a further 
slump. 

One ray of hope may be seen in the 
suggestion of the I.C.C. that the rail- 
roads lay in a liberal supply of coal 
against a possible shortage in the com- 
ing winter. The ending of the British 
strike had no bad effect upon export 
demand. There were reports of in- 
creased demand from abroad and it was 
said that there had been some place- 
ments. 

Steamers compelled to take on coal in 
European ports are complaining of the 
poor quality and in some instances are 
anywhere from 24 to 48 hours late in 
making this port. Whenever possible 
steamers sailing from New York take 
on sufficient coal to enable them to 
make the return trip. 

There is comparatively little coal in 
the local pools but a much heavier ton- 
nage outside of the pools, some of 
which is classed as distress coal. Low 
quotations for stray cargoes were heard, 
one boat loaded with Pool 10 being 
quoted $5.60 alongside. Tidewater quo- 
tations f.o.b. piers ranged about as fol- 
lows: Pool, 1, $6.25@$6.50; Pool 9, 
$5.85@$6; Pool 10, $5.40@$5.75; and 
Pool 71, $6@$6.10. Quotations for 
Ligonier range $1.90@$2.15, f.o.b. mine 
and for Shawmut and Punxsutawney, 
$2.20@$2.40. 





HAMPTON ROADS 


Record Dumpings for June—U. K. 
Business Still Active—Prices Soften. 


Dumpings for June at the piers broke 
all records for the year, and established 
a figure which has not been approached 
since the peak of overseas coal ship- 
ments in July, 1920. A total of ap- 
proximately 2,300,000 gross tons passed 
over the piers in June, as against 1,- 
830,000 in May, the highest month of 
the year up to that time. 

Business fluctuated during the month, 
but during the last week in June the 
market took on strength, and while ac- 
cumulations at Tide increased, the ves- 
sel tonnage waiting was also increased. 

It is believed that much of the busi- 
ness between this port and the United 
Kingdom will continue. Cargoes have 
gone forward this week in large num- 
bers to the U. K., as well as to Arabia, 
Algiers, and some to Petrograd, Russia. 

Prices fell off somewhat, Pools 1 and 
ep; dropping to $6@$6.25, and other pools 
approximately $1 less. The demand for 
high-volatile has been great during the 
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week, while other pools have also been 
active. 
A comparison of the situation at the 
piers is as follows: 
Week ended Week ended 


June 23 June 30 

N. & W. piers, Lamberts Point— 
Cars onshand ... 3.0% 4,181 4,035 
Mons, On, WANA .....< «> 210,902 197,470 
Tons dumped....... 146,294 175,680 
Tonnage waiting... 16,850 113,800 


Virginian Ry. piers, bevels Point— 
WATSeOM NANG... acs 1,896 1,818 





Tons on hand....... 108,000 90,900 
Tonsmaumped... -...\ 85,998 144,196 
Tonnage waiting.... 6,013 28,453 
C. & O. piers, Newport News— 
Garston shand.. 6. 4s. 2,300 2,042 
Tons on handysrcs. ws: 114,660 102,100 
ons Gumped. ..... <2. 168,837 230,418 
Tonnage waiting.... 87,250 224,055 
Canada 
TORONTO 


Trade Quiet and Featureless — Con- 
sumers Only Ordering for Present Re- 
quirements —Coal Coming Forward 
Freely. 

Owing to hot weather and industrial 
depression, present requirements are 
small and orders for fall and winter 
supply are coming in very slowly. Only 
a small percentage of consumers have 
so far laid in stocks or placed’ orders 
and dealers anticipate a later rush of 
business. 

Coal is coming forward freely and 
yards are well stocked. Prices are un- 
changed, but an increase in hard coal 
in the near future is expected. 

Quotations are as follows: 








Retail 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut 
BuO ATUL Ciuiel aile iro: isiieltsi 611s <, 03,01 0 $15.50 
IBGE. 2 no Si Signe 14.0 
Bituminous steam......... adh Ue oat 50 
BOOMIOSTIC LUND. 2 ois. s 0 wis 0 12.25 
RORTRINC MESS aGCeNS elses ees) sree as ve 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at ee sae 
SPaALPOMLULITAD) cts ie. 9) 0) esse a.nd) exe Ls 0 8.50 
LM Mina tothnie-ercvereieisite o.2 5 6. 000 6.75 
Northwest 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Heavy Lake Shipments Continue— 


Dock Business Stagnant—Buyers Will 
Not Take Hold—Anthracite in Light 
Receipt. 


The Northwest is still without action 
as regards the coal trade. Although 
there has been a good bituminous ton- 
page moved to the docks, it has only 
been because it pleased the producers 
to ship it. The tonnage which moved 
from the docks during May was but a 
fraction of what it should be. June 
has shown no material improvement. 

There is very little hard coal moving 
up. All the docks handling hard coal 
have some and are moving practically 
none. The anthracite tonnage for May 
off the docks would not average 4,000 
tons each, or perhaps three or four 
days’ work. 

The good total received thus far of 
soft coal rather eases the situation 
for the coming winter, although it is 
far from sufficient. The proposition 
would be much simpler if there were a 
better outgoing tonnage. But that the 
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arguments for early buying were made 
in good faith does not appeal to buyers 
at all. 

And while there is room for appre- 
hension that if buying is held back 
until the end of the season, there will 
be serious and even disastrous results, 
yet it cannot be insisted upon as a cer- 
tainty. Conditions for the coming fall 
and winter may not require as much 
coal as the prophets of evil are count- 
ing upon in their lugubrious predictions. 
If the industrial situation remains as 
dull as it has been there will be a much 
reduced consumption of soft coal. It 
is all very well to anticipate a glowing 
future business development, big re- 
quirements, heavy consumption of man- 
ufactured wares and all the rest of the 
press-agent lines of circus announce- 
ment stuff. In the Northwest it is 
firmly hoped that there will be a bumper 
crop of all grains, which will be mar- 
keted at prices sufficient to give farm- 
ers enough money to pay their bills 
and have a surplus: If this is- done, 
it will make a notable difference. But 
he would be a reckless prognosticator 
who would assure this to be the case. 
Yet the demands for heavy buying of 
coal are practically based upon such 
an assurance, and they were made 
before the crop was in and before there 
was a chance in the world to assume 
that there would be a good crop. 





DULUTH 


Market Stagnation Continues — Full 
Docks at Early Date — Adjustments 
Increase Freights to Some Points — 
Dock Prices Off. 

Conditions developing throughout the 
week point to the conclusion that bank- 
ing and financial, rather than price con- 
siderations, have been paramount in 
causing the slowness in the coal mar- 
ket. Both the public and retailers feel 
that this is not the time to have money 
tied up in coal and consequently the 
dock man has to carry the load of ever- 
increasing supplies. 

Despite the iaying up of many ships, 
little decrease in the influx of Lake 
coal is noticeable. In the last week of 
June fifty-four cargoes came in, of 
which five were anthracite. The dock 
situation grows more serious every 
day, although early predictions of full 
docks by the middle of this month will 
not be borne out. However, at the 
present rate of receipts, several docks 
will be full to capacity in two weeks 
and the harbor will be tied up by the 
first of August. 

Just where the stagnant financial sit- 
uation will bring the coal market is a 
matter of much conjecture. Many cases 
of selling activity have been sighted but 
these have universally proven to be 
mirages when the time came for them 
to mature. 

Banks will not back the efforts of 
retailers to relieve the dock men of 
some of their supply and the consumer 
is sitting back and waiting for some- 
one else to make the first move. 

New freight rates went into effect 
from Duluth to points in the Northwest 
July 6, which reduce the rates on 
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anthracite and increase them on bitu- , 
minous. The rate between Duluth and : 
St. Paul-Minneapolis on hard coal will 
be reduced from $2.29 to $2.23 and on 
soft coal the rate will increase from 
$1.89 to $2.02. 

Prices on bituminous are again on 
the downward path and have dropped 
25c. Youghiogheny, Hocking and Splint 
lump are now selling at $6.25 with run 
of pile at $5.75 and screenings $4. Even 
at these prices there are no takers of 
importance, 


MILWAUKEE 
Buying Continues Slow—Yards Are 
Filling Up—Anthracite Gets Usual 


Monthly Increase — Other Prices Un- 
changed. 


Aside from the fact that anthracite 
was not advanced on July 1, there is 
little worthy of note in connection with 
the coal business here. Receipts by Lake 
continue heavy, but the outward move- 
ment from the yards is very slow, in 
spite of every effort on the part of 
dock companies to stimulate buying at 
the present time. 

Local consumers are not ordering to 
any extent, and the slim demand from 
the interior reflects a similar condition. 
Unless the situation changes soon, the 
yards are bound to become gorged, to 
the detriment of the winter supply. 

Receipts of coal by Lake thus far 
this season aggregate 1,475,924 tons, of 
which 391,029 tons are anthracite, and 
1,084,915 tons soft coal. Last year’s 
record during the same period was 250,- 
071 tons of anthracite, and 352,135 tons 
of soft coal, or 602,206 tons in all. 








Inland West 


CHICAGO 


Bargains in Eastern Coals Go Begging 
—Better Steam Market Seen—Domes- 
tic Trading Hit by Persistent Belief 
That Prices Will Drop. 

The steam market is a little more 
hopeful than it has been during the 
last few weeks. Beginning July 1, it 
is reported that some of the railroads 
which have been holding back purchas- 
ing coal or contracting for it, are going 
to take coal a little more freely than 
heretofore in the belief that the mov- 
ing of crops will give them and their 
motive power more to do. In addition, 
some of these roads are going to stock 
up considerable coal as they believe that 
fuel is going to be far from plentiful 
during the winter months. 

The current market for fine coal is 
weak although it is expected that there 
will be some improvement during the 
next ten days. Screenings are today a 
drug on the market, but as the demand 
for prepared coal is slumping very 
seriously, the tonnage of screenings 
offered from now on will be small com- 
pared to past records. 

One or two of the packers have 
placed contracts, but have not signed 
up for anywhere near the amount nor- 
mally purchased by this method. 
Screenings and steam coals today are 
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lower than they have been since the 
first of the year, and the wise purchas- 
ing agent will do well to contract now 
if he is planning on contracting at all. 

The domestic market, so far as 
Chicago is concerned, 
dead. Unemployment is so universal 
and money so tight that there is very 
little stocking on the part of the small 
householder. 

Lately Pocahontas and _ smokeless 
coals, as well as some splint from West 
Virginia and block from Kentucky, 
have been sold in Chicago at bargain 
counter prices, but the situation has 
now reached such a point that it is al- 
most impossible to sell coal at any 
reasonable figure. The public is simply 
not interested. 


CLEVELAND 


Lake Movement Slowing Down—An- 
thracite Price Up — Small Increase in 
Domestic Inquiries—Better R.R. Out- 
look. 

Bituminous — Prospects of better 
financial conditions for the railroads as 
a result of improving traffic, the wage 
cut, and the administration’s plan to 
fund the amounts due the Government 
from the roads while paying cash to 
them to meet the Government’s current 
obligations to the roads, are attracting 
attention in the coal trade here. It is 
felt that the roads not only will be in 
a position to proceed with their coal 
purchases, but that the possibility of 
steel and equipment buying by the 
roads will stimulate the steel indus- 
try in this district. 

This describes the single ray of sun- 
shine seen by the coal trade. For the 
moment the situation remains practi- 
cally unchanged, save for smaller buy- 
ing by retailers, whose yards are as 
full as prudence will permit. Although 
some plants are using less than a few 
weeks ago, others are requiring more, 
so that the volume of coal moving re- 
mains about the same as it has for the 
past month. Prices of mine run, and 
other grades of No. 8 coal have under- 
gone no revision. Slack continues weak, 
ranging $1.05@$1.25. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—Inquiries 
for domestic fuel have increased about 
10 per cent in the last few weeks. This 
is due to the intensive selling and ad- 
vertising campaigns being conducted, to 
the advance of the season, and to the 
fear that prices may go higher. Sales 
have not increased in the same propor- 
tion as inquiries. Dealers say that un- 
employment and the lack of purchasing 
power is reacting forcefully upon the 
retail cod] trade and they fear some 
suffering next winter unless conditions 
change. Beginning with July 1 the 
price of anthracite to the dealers ad- 
vanced 20c. and this increase is ex- 
pected to be reflected in the retail price 
by the middle of the month. Pocahontas 
prices are not expected to change soon. 

Receipts of bituminous coal for the 
week ended June 25 amounted to 933 
cars; divided: 711 industrial and 222 
retail; as compared with 1,138 cars the 
preceding week, a decrease of 205 cars. 


is practically . 
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Lake—The next sixty days is ex- 
pected to see a material tonnage shrink- 
age, due to the congestion of the ports 
in the Northwest and failure of fuel 
to move into consumptive channels. No 
shortage of coal is foreseen for the 
Northwest this season. In fact require- 
ments are expected to be less than in 
1920. The movement of Northwest 
coal into the interior is not expected 
to begin on a large scale until the 
grain movement starts to the North- 
west ports around Sept. 1. 





DETROIT 


Steam and Domestic Bituminous Are in 
Very Light Demand—Buyers Mamifest 
little Interest in Offerings—Prices 
Soft—Lower Rate of Manufacturing. 


There is seemingly no improvement 
in market activity. As some of the 
manufacturing establishments are re- 
ported running on a lower production 
basis, consumption of steam coal prob- 
ably has been somewhat diminished at 
these plants. Jobbers comment on the 
fact that a very small number of buy- 
ers seem to have decided that with coal 
selling at present prices it is advisable 
to place orders now. 

_ The proportion of such buyers, how- 
ever, is apparently very small, while a 
larger number, owing to the uncertain 
business conditions, are delaying buy- 
ing until they feel they have obtained 
a more definite knowledge of how their 
affairs will shape themselves in the 
later months of the year. 

West Virginia lump is quoted $3.25@ 
$3.50, mine rune $2.25@$2.50, nut and 
slack $1.90@$2.25. Ohio lump is $3@ 
$3.25, mine run $2.15@$2.25, nut and 
slack $1.15@$1.25. Smokeless lump 
and egg is $5.25@$5.50, mine run $3.25 
@$3.50 and nut and slack $2@$2.25. 

There is a moderate supply of anthra- 
cite in retailers’ yards and with demand 
dull, distribution is far behind normal 
at this time of the year. 





CINCINNATI 


Mine Closings Reported—Duller Mar- 
kets as Tidewater Releases Additional 
Tonnage—Retail Prices Steady. 

Additional elements of depression 
were injected into an already sick 
market this week through the reflection 
of the Tidewater situation, shut-downs 
both in Kentucky and West Virginia, 
and rejections of coal from many quar- 
ters. Further cutting of prices has 
failed to move any greater volume, but 
has helped to aid the panicky condition 
which the wholesalers are facing. 

The first of the week southeastern 
Kentucky 4-in. lump was quoted at 
$3.25. This was a cut of 25c. Slack 
evidently has hit bottom for no sales 
below 75c. a ton were reported. Mine 
run has been slipping again, the mines 
quoting as low as $1.75@$1.80, while 
a few odd lots in distress have been 
sold around $1.50. 

West Virginia bituminous mines 
were asking $1 a ton for slack, $1.85 
for mine run and $38.50 for lump. 
Fewer cars are coming through this 
gateway on consignment and this has 
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almost done away with the heavy offer- 
ings of coal on demurrage. 

While the larger smokeless com- 
panies profess to be sold up and give 
$5.50 as their price for lump, $5.25 for 
egg, and $4.75@$5 for nut, $3.50 for 
mine run and $3 for slack, there are 
smaller concerns and “near-smokeless” 
coals being offered at much lower fig- 
ures. Some of the concerns have offered 
mine run as low as $2.70 and slack at 
$1.75, while some of the New River 
operations have even cut on the price 
of the prepared. 

The first of the new month did not 
see any material reductions in retail 
prices. Quotations on domestic were: 
Smokeless mine run, $7.50; lump, 
$10.25; bituminous lump, $7.25; steam 
bituminous mine run, $6; slack, $5.50; 
smokeless mine run, $7.25, and little 
or no smokeless slack offered. 


COLUMBUS 


Little Change in the Market — Steam 
Grades Dull and Little Demand for 
Domestic—Prices Are Weaker. 


With marked dullness in the coal 
trade, every one is playing a waiting 
game. Lake trade is still the backbone 
of the market. This is causing a num- 
ber of ‘mines to produce where other- 
wise they would be idle. Only a few 
new Lake contracts have been made as 
the greater part of the tonnage is going 
to the larger concerns with their own 
dock connections. 

During the week ended June 25 the 
Hocking Valley docks at Toledo loaded 
189,077 tons as compared with 189,299 
the previous week, making a total of 
1,552,639 tons for the season. During 
the same week the T. & O. C. docks 
loaded 55,811 tons as compared with 
46,990 the previous week, making a 
total of 387,874 tons. 

Domestic trade is slow in every local- 
ity. There is a widespread feeling 
around that freight rates will be de- 
creased and householders are therefore 
slow in putting in their supply for the 
winter. While it is thought this belief 
is an error still the effect is the same 
and dealers are not moving much ton- 
nage. Retail stocks are fairly large, 
Prices are steady at former levels. 
Hocking lump sells at $6.50 delivered 
while re-screened varieties are about 
25c. higher. West Virginia splints are 
$7.75 and Pocahontas lump $10. An- 
thracite is coming in fairly well and 
sells around $15. 

Little strength has developed in the 
steam trade. Large users are still us- 
ing their reserves or are buying spar- 
ingly. Public utilities are about the 
best customers at this time. The con-. 
sumption of railroads is rather small. 


ST. LOUIS 
Little Activity in Anything — Steam 
Prospects Poor—Domestic Users Not 
Storing. 

The market continues quiet and un- 
certain. Steam and domestic are slow, 
both locally and in the country. As a 
matter of fact, steam is even harder 
to move now than it has been and the 
domestic is at a standstill. There is 
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nothing to indicate steam will show any 
improvement, although there may be 
some movement early this month on 
domestic sizes. This refers practically 
to Standard. 

A little Mt. Olive domestic is moving 
through to the West and Northwest, 
but nothing in steam. Domestic buy- 
ing in St. Louis has stopped on every- 
thing and the dealers’ yards are pretty 
well congested. 

Country business picked up a little 
a week or two ago, but it has fallen off. 
There is a feeling that after the Fourth 
the domestic buying will show improve- 
ment. Prices remain unchanged. 








Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Howat’s Trial the Occasion for Mine 
Idleness—General Trade Conditions 
Bad—Prices Unchanged. 


' Mines were idle all week, miners tak- 
ing what they term a vacation to at- 
tend Howat’s trial for violation of the 
Industrial Court Act. Of 12,000 miners, 
only about 400 attended the trial, not- 
withstanding that brass bands were out 
in full force and barbecues were 
promised. 

On account of mines being down no 
shipments of domestic coal have been 
made but enough steam coal was ac- 
cumulated at the mines to supply every- 
one with requirements. General con- 
ditions continue bad and this is one 
year that it seems impossible to fore- 
cast the situation with any degree of 
accuracy. 

Arkansas lump is $6.50@$7, depend- 
ing on the grade, mine run $4.50, slack 
$2@$2.25; north Missouri lump is $4.50, 
washed nut $4.50@$5, washed slack 
$3.85, mine run $3.85 and raw slack $3 
@$3.15. 








South 





LOUISVILLE 


General Demand Very Quiet—Heavy 
Cuts on Screenings—Domestic Move- 
ment Is Slowing. 


General demand is quiet for all 
grades, and prices are weak. The light- 
est market on screenings of many 
months is recorded this week, with some 
of the Hazard operators offering this 
size at 80c. in quantities of from one 
to fifty cars, their Lake orders re- 
sulting in overproduction which cannot 
be disposed of except at low prices. 

Domestic movement is quiet, some re- 
tailers reporting orders for about one- 
third of normal stocking. Shortage of 
cash and hard times is held responsible 
rather than a belief that prices will 
be lower. 

It is reported that some of the steel 
companies and big private producing 
companies are now offering large ton- 
nages on the open markets from their 
own mines, having stocked their own 
light requirements. Industrial move- 
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ment appears lighter, with a prospect 
of its going still lower due to the big 
breaks in crude oil. A 30c. cut per 
barrel on June 28 brought prices in 
Kentucky down to $1 a barrel for the 
best grade, whereas the best grade sold 
up to $4.50 plus premium offered by in- 
dependents last fall. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market Very Quiet — Quotations Un- 
stable — Domestic Contract Deliveries 
Being Restricted. 

The local market continues very dull 
with scarcely any commercial demand. 
The trade is following the same tactics 
which have been in vogue for several 
months past—buying only for imme- 
diate needs. Consumers are refraining 
from contract offerings for the reason 
that they cannot figure their needs far 
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in the future and are also apparently 
anticipating further price reductions. 
Mine run quotations are shaded in 
many instances: Cahaba and Black 
Creek, $3@$3.75; Pratt, $2.85@$3; 
Carbon Hill, $2.75@$38; Corona, $2.50 
@$3. 

Domestic dealers report the retail 
market very weak. Householders are 
not placing orders for winter coal to 
any extent and the yards are heavily 
stocked. Dealers are cutting down on 
mine deliveries on this account. 

Mining operations have been some- 
what further curtailed during the past 
week by some of the furnace companies, 
the iron market showing no _ signs 
warranting the blowing in of stacks 
which have been idle for’ several 
months, the stock-piles of coal and coke 
having reached large proportions. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 
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ANTHRACITE 


Steam Sizes Weaken — Independents 
Operate at Lower Premiums. 

All mines are operating. Steam sizes 
are slow in moving, however, and prices 
for the independent grades are weaker. 
The strike at the mines of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. has been settled and 
the men have returned to work. 

Chestnut is moving slowly and the 
companies are making their customers 
take a certain proportion of this grade 
with stove and egg shipments. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Increases — R.R. Fuel 
Heavier—Lake Congestion Continues— 
Surplus Slack Disappearing. 

Aggregate production increased to 
400,000 tons in the week ended June 25. 
The output was about 63 per cent of 
total rated capacity and the daily aver- 
age loading was a little under 67,000 
tons, as compared with 63,485 tons the 
preceding week. Production for the 
year to date has been 8,092,000 tons, or 
53 per cent of the rated mine capacity 
of the field for the period. Association 
mines worked 57 per cent of possible 
worktime, as compared with 55 per cent 
the previous week. 

Railroad fuel production has been 
slightly increased, and at least 30 per 
cent of the total output is going to this 
trade. Operators are optimistic by 
reason of the recent urgent suggestion 
to the carriers from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, that a liberal fuel 
reserve be laid by in view of low pro- 
duction and in anticipation of possible 
conditions which may exist this late 
summer and fall. 

The volume of Lake coal, while show- 
ing some signs of slowing down, is still 


moving at a pretty good clip and is the 
bulwark which prevents a _ further 
closing down of the mines. Dumpings 
have been heavier than receipts at 
lower ports, and the railroads have 
about 17,000 cars at the docks, and 
some 4,000 cars in transit. Upper Lake 
docks are fast becoming’ filled up and 
movement from the latter continues 
very slow. Some operators feel that an 
improvement is due at the other end 
very soon and this will assist somewhat 
in maintaining a good volume of lake 
shipping. 

Industry continues laggard and con- 
sequently there is little, if any, change 
in the general coal trade, both indus- 
trial and domestic demand remaining 
at a minimum and contract and spot 
inquiries as quiet as ever. The recently 
reported surplus of slack has dis- 
appeared and as a result there has been 
some stiffening in the price. 


PITTSBURGH 


Rumors of Further Price Declines Not 
Credited—Consumption Prospects Un- 
certain—No Disposition to Stock. 

While there are rumors that $1.50 
has been done in Pittsburgh steam 
mine run, these rumors are entirely 
discredited, unless they refer to forced 
sales. In the regular market $1.75 con- 
tinues to be regarded as a very low 
price. It is strenuously argued that 
at regular wage rates $1.75 means a 
loss to the operator, even without 
counting overhead. Steam slack re- 
mains $1.40@$1.50. 

Operations have decreased slightly, 
chiefly on account of lower line de- 
mand. Shipments in the Lake trade 
have experienced no further recession, 
as there was a sufficient decrease re- 
cently to cut off the accumulating of 
coal that was so conspicuous for awhile. 
The steel industry is down to an oper- 
ating rate of about 20 per cent. The 
call for gas coal, outside the steel in- 
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dustry, continues of fair proportions. 

In no quarter is there any disposition 
to stock against next winter’s re- 
quirements. Industries are in such con- 
dition that they have no opinion as to 
whether they will need coal next win- 
ter and the utilities do not see that in 
such circumstances there is likely to 
be railroad congestion that would in- 
terrupt their supplies. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Prices Steadier Despite Continued Lack 
of Demand—Production Continues to 
Decline—Outlook Poor. 

While the coke market has not been 
aided by any increase in demand, prices 
for spot or prompt shipment of fur- 
nace coke show less yielding tendency 
than a week ago. This is probably due 
to the abandonment by two or three 
operators of the hope that by cutting 
prices they could force sales. For 
three or four months the market has 
been made by a very few operators, 
the great majority holding aloof en- 
tirely, so that a change of attitude on 
the part of only two or three opera- 
tors may make a decided difference in 
the price situation. There is, however, 
enough loaded coke awaiting a mar- 
ket to prevent any definite advance. 

The outlook of blast furnaces that 
normally consume coke have not im- 
proved and if prospects are to be judged 
by the rate at which pig iron is ab- 
sorbed from furnace stocks they have 
grown even worse. 

In foundry coke, one of the favorite 
brands in the market has been reduced 
from $4.50 to $4.25 net to dealers. 
Some standard grade is obtainable at 
$4.25, but prices below that would 
hardly cover standard selection. De- 
mand is extremely light. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended June 25 at 11,800 tons 
by the furnace ovens and 16,380 tons 
by the merchant ovens, making a total 
of 28,180 tons, a decrease of 1,640 tons. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Dullness More Pronounced—Production 
at Minimum—Buyers’ Prices. 

Orders were more scarce and dull- 
ness more pronounced than ever dur- 
ing the. week ended June 25. Only a 
handful of mines in the Upper Poto- 
mac and a few producers in the 
Georges Creek region were in opera- 
tion. Demand was so dull that buyers 
could almost set their own price; Big 
Vein Coal sold $3@$3.50, Pools 9 and 
10 around $2.75 and $2.50 respectively. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Operators Curtail— Producers Await 
Possible Conference with U.°M. W. 

The mining situation remains un- 
changed although operators have not 
given up hope that there will be a break 
in the lines of the United Mine Work- 
ers in the near future, allowing nego- 
tiations which will permit operators in 
the organized districts to compete with 
other fields. 

The executive committee of the Cen- 
tral Coal Association is working on 
plans for the future and a meeting will 
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be called early in July to lay the plans 
before the association. Leading opera- 
tors declare to have finished with the 
officials of the United Mine Workers, 
but just what action will be taken will 
be decided when the association meets 
in Altoona. 

In the meantime, operations are 
greatly curtailed, as the market will 
not absorb coal at prices which many 
producers feel that present costs 


dictate. 





UNIONTOWN 
Further Reduction of Coke Output— 
Settlement of British Strike Closes 
Export Outlet — Steam and Domestic 
Orders Lag. 

Further reduction of output to meet 
a slackening demand marked the last 
week of June in the Connellsville coke 
region. The Rainey interest, practic- 
ally the only independent operator 
having any substantial number of ovens 
in blast, curtailed their output sharply. 

Settlement of the British strike has 
ended a budding demand for export 
tonnage. During the past few weeks 
there have been inquiries out for hard 
structure gas coal classified as Pool 64 
and sales have been closed for export at 
$1.70. 

The domestic situation, either for 
coal or coke, has shown no change. 
Under normal conditions it is about this 
time of the year that negotiations are 
commenced for fall deliveries but to 
date there is not the slightest indica- 
tion of any fall demand. 

Although some coal orders have been 
secured at $1.70, the highest price asked 
is $2, very few sales, however, being 
closed at that figure. Furnace coke 
has a nominal quotation of $4.50 with 
some operators asking $5. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Virtually No New Business—Produc- 
tion Rate Is Lower—Lake Outlet Clos- 
ing—Prices Soft. 

FAIRMONT 

Aside from a spurt in production in 
northern West Virginia, during the lat- 
ter part of the week ended June 25, 
general dullness prevailed with fully 
200 mines in idleness from. day to day. 
There was virtually no spot business 
and in that respect the situation was 
really worse than during the preceding 
weeks. Export shipments from some 
of the larger plants, however, tended 
to hold up the production figures. 

Lake movement declined toward the 
end of the week. Prices were low, 
slack ranging $1@$1.50, mine run $1.75 
@$2 and prepared sizes $2.75@$3. 
Much of the output of some of the fields 
was being consigned to foreign rail- 
roads. 

NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


There was no improvement in con- 
ditions as June came to a close. North- 
ern and Western markets continued to 
take a small amount of coal but Lake 
shipments dwindled. Spot sales were 
few and no new contracts were being 
made. Slack was in least demand of 
all the sizes. 
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MIDWEST REVIEW 


Improved R.R. Situation Encourages 
Coal Trade — Domestic Demand Due 
Soon — Steam Coals Hard Hit Until 
Industry Resumes. 

The general tone of the market is 
better, although demand has not im- 
proved. The feeling of confidence 
which now appears is caused by recent 
developments in the railroad situation. 
From present indications, there is going 
to be practically no trouble in the way 
of strikes, lockouts or resignations 
caused by the new railroad wage scale. 
Another factor is the proposition of 
the Government to pay the railroads 
$200,000,000—which is now held in the 
treasury — in settlement of various 
claims, etc., which grew out of Govern- 
ment control. With labor reduced to 
some extent and with some ready money 
on hand, the railroads should be in 
position to make more purchases and 
undertake badly needed improvements. 

A careful investigation reveals the 
fact that the railroads are so certain 
there will be no strike trouble that 
they have made no preparation toward 
protecting themselves. This confidence 
is probably justified in view of the 
developments which took place earlier 
in the year when there was a strike on 
the rails of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic. During this strike labor 
was so plentiful that the railroad au- 
thorities had no difficulty whatsoever 
in replacing their striking employees. 
Since that time unemployment has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and it is 
believed it would not be an extremely 
difficult matter to get men to operate 
the railroads should the unions insist 
on their men striking. 

Dealers in Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois appear to be in a _ healthier 
frame of mind than dealers further 
west in Minnesota, Iowa and the two 
Dakotas. The situation appears to be 
particularly acute in South Dakota. 
After a good start, the crops in South 
Dakota met with reverses, and whole- 
salers and operators in Chicago report 
numerous cancellations, based solely on 
the ground of crop failure. 

Nevertheless, the situation is very 
much better on domestic coals than it 
is on steam coals. This usual tonnage 
has not moved as yet and every week 
which goes by brings us nearer to the 
date when this coal will have to start 
on its way to the consumer. The steam 
market, however, has no such prospects. 
Factories are very uncertain as to their 
activities both present and future, and, 
consequently, are buying in very 
meager quantities. 

Those engaged in producing building 
material are, perhaps, in better shape 
than any of the other industries, but, 
at the same time, it must be noted that 
a number of brick and tile plants which 
ordinarily would have been in opera- 
tion since early spring, are still closed. 
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Public utilities are well supplied with 
coal, as they have been picking bar- 
gains during the past six months. 
Railroads are taking their minimum, 
or less, on contract, and packing plants 
are only buying in small quantities 
and on a day-to-day basis. 





INDIANA 


All Demands Continue Low—Railroads 
Preparing for Heavier Transportation 
—Coke Stocks Pile Up. 


There has been virtually no change 
in the bituminous market. Demand for 
steam coal shows no particular im- 
provement and domestic grades are 
having no call. The domestic con- 
sumer, just like the industrial buyer, 
seems determined to wait and take a 
chance for lower prices. 

That the railroads figure there is a 
possibility of a resumption in the coal 
business may be deduced from the fact 
that repair yards in the big trunk lines 
are fairly busy getting bad-order cars 
in shape for transportation. 

Production remains at about the 
same low figure that has been experi- 
enced since the first of the year. Gas 
companies report that their stocks of 
coke are continuing to pile up and it 
is likely that never before in the his- 
tory of the state were there such large 
stocks of coke without a market. Offi- 
cials say that offers of considerable 
reductions bring no demand. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Production Not Heavy—Prices Are 
Maintained—Trade Optimistic Concern- 
_ mg Fall Business. 

Summer dullness has been more pro- 
nounced this year than for some years 
past, due in part to the fact that west- 
ern Kentucky kas always made a drive 
for prepared sizes, and the domestic 
consumers this year are failing to 
stock up. 

However, the operators have not 
made the mistake of trying to over- 
produce on a weak market, so have not 
been giving their coal away. With the 
poor domestic demand there has been 
no heavy tonnage of screenings that 
had to be sold at a big loss, and which 
would carry down the price of mine 
run. 

Some operators are planning to ad- 
vance prices to $3.25 on lump coal, 
which have been selling at around $3. 
Spot prices are shown in the Review. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


No July Increase on Domestic—Market, 


Conditions Even Worse—Heavy Over- 
Production of Screenings. 

Indications are that there will be 
no increase in the price of southern 
Illinois coal for July. A few operators 
announce an increase to $4.25 on domes- 
tic sizes and others have kept their 
price at $4.05. 

Steam sizes are next to impossible 
to move. Instead of a better showing 
in the demand, it seems to be falling 
off and there is nothing to indicate that 
steam will show any improvement for 
some time to come. 
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At several points screenings are being 
put on the ground and hundreds of 
cars are tied up at various places to 
the extent that some mines are un- 
able to work on account of the con- 
gestion of loads. Railroad tonnage has 
been light and in a general way the 
situation is a little bit worse than at 
any time this year. 

Independent operators are selling 
domestic sizes $3@$3.25, and screen- 
ings down to $1.25, with mine run at 
$2.75. Most of the association opera- 
tors are holding to their domestic 
prices, but have cut to steam users on 
all sizes. 

In the Duquoin field the tonnage is 
light and conditions may be rated as 
worse than at any time this season. 
The prices run about the same as the 
independents in Carterville field. Steam 
sizes are heavy. 

The Mt. Olive situation is about the 
same as it has been for several weeks, 
one to two days a week, most of the 
coal moving North and West and the 
steam sizes on contracts. The St. Louis 
price is unchanged at $3.25 and coun- 
try price is $3.50 on domestic. Rail- 
road tonnage is fairly good. 

The Standard field shows up some- 
what worse than for several weeks past 
both as to tonnage and prices. Steam 
and domestic are equally hard to move. 
Railroad tonnage continues light. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Market Apathetic—Production Unim- 
proved—Lake Movement Declines. 


KANAWHA 


Although there was an increase in 
production during the week ended June 
25, market apathy was just as pro- 
nounced as it has been recently. Pro- 
duction of prepared sizes was being held 
back because of the inability to move 
resultant coals, and prices were unim- 
proved. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 

Logan production was maintained 
during the week with a daily output of 
about 45,000 tons. ‘No market” losses 
were as heavy as ever but large com- 
panies continued to store much of the 
coal produced. Steam demand was par- 
ticularly lifeless. 

Thacker preducers were busily en- 
gaged in getting ready for the sena- 
torial investigation and there was a 
lull in the trouble, which for the last 
year has upset the entire region. A 
considerable tonnage went to Western 
markets, much of it on contract. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 

Congestion at Lake piers has closed 
the best outlook for the mines in this 
section and production as a result, has 
slumped. The output was not in ex- 
cess of 30 per cent, two days being the 
limit at many mines. 

VIRGINIA 
Conditions remained unchanged. Some 
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of the larger mines were working on a 
part-time basis, producing a small ton- 
nage of contract coal, but the spot mar- 
ket was lifeless. Not over 50 per cent 
of capacity was produced during the 
week. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Declines as Demand Eases 
—New Business Is Scarce and Prices 
Soften. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production diminishing 
during the week ended June 25 as a 
result of the dwindling demand not 
averaging more than 25,000 tons daily. 
The best markets were in the East and 
at Tidewater. Lake movement was cur- 
tailed because of the accumulation of 
cars at the lower ports. During the 
last half of June dullness was more 
pronounced than at any time since the 
first of the year. 

In the Winding Gulf field similar con- 
ditions prevailed. There was little or 
no spot demand and production dropped 
to less than 50 per cent of potential 
capacity. 


POCAHONTAS AND TuG RIVER 


Although Pocahontas production was 
holding its own at about 300,000 tons 
or more, yet the demand was slipping. 
Much of the output went to Tidewater 
terminals with a heavy tonnage being 
exported on a contract basis. There 
was little or no spot buying and but 
few new contracts were made. Pre- 
pared sizes held firm but mine run 
prices were softer and slack was in 
good demand. 

Production in the Tug River field 
was being well maintained with the 
movement about evenly divided be- 
tween Tidewater and the Lake. The 
general demand, however, was not as 
strong as during the earlier part of the 
month. A fairly large tonnage was 
being exported. But few new contracts 
were made during the latter part of 
the month. Slack was weak in price, 
in some instances selling down to $2. 








West 





UTAH 
No Improvement in Buying—Produc- 
tion Slumps—Heavy Demand Antici- 
pated. 

The coal situation does not improve; 
buyers seem as determined as ever not 
to buy for storage at present prices. 
Production for May was the lightest 
for many months. The output was 
259,433 tons, compared with 400,938 
for May last year, a reduction of 141,- 
505 tons. 

Many operators are confident that 
consumers will see the necessity of 
storing coal by the middle of July, but 
others think there will be no real 
activity before August, if not later. 
The D. & R. G. officials have orders to 
rush repairs on all coal cars in order 
that they be in readiness for the heavy 
work that is expected. 
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ALABAMA 


The Smith-Gambill Coal Co. has been in- 


corporated in Birmingham with a capital 
stock of $5,000. J. W. Smith is president, 
L B. Gambill, secretary and treasurer. 


ILLINOIS 


The mine of the Kanawha Fuel Co., at 
Du Quoin, is now operating after being 
idle for several weeks during the off period 
of the year in the coal market. 


The large plant of the Illinois Ice & Fuel 
Co., at Peoria, was recently completely 
destroyed by fire at a loss of $50,000. The 
plant was only partly covered by insurance. 


The Pittsburg Mining Co., Belleville, has 
filed notice of dissolution under state laws. 


INDIANA 


Evidence of a renewed activity in coal 
production circles is seen here in an an- 
nouncement that the Knox Mine, one of the 
largest in the western Indiana field, will 
resume work after a three months’ shut- 
down. During the period of idleness, some 
new machinery has been installed and the 
mine will start with 250 men employed. 
The American Coal and Mining Co..is sink- 
ing a new shaft two miles south of Bick- 
nell and in the near future will open Mine 
No. 3 at this point. 


Senators Watson and New, of Indiana, 
have received many protests against the 
Frelinghuysen bili. Objection is made that 
the proposed law would tend to promote 
legislation empowering the government to 
eontrol and regulate private business. The 
Indiana Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
which has headquarters at Indianapolis, 
sent a vigorous protest, as did the Com- 
mercial Credit, Audit and Correct Weights 
Bureau, of Indianapolis.. Other remonstra- 
tors included A. M. Ogle, of Indianapolis, 
and W. J. Freeman, of Terre Haute. 


KENTUCKY 


The Peacock Coal Mining Co., Louisville, 
capital $35,000, has been chartered by C. 
H. Bostwick, John L. Gruber, R. F. Laffey 
and others. The debt limit is the same 
amount as the capital. 


Coal in the Harlan field will be mined on 
a large scale by the Slater Fork Coal Co. 
chartered by John E. Brown and associ- 
ates, with $500,000 capital. 


The Cub Mountain Coal Co., an Ohio 
corporation with headquarters at Pikeville, 
was given permission to operate in the 
state. 


MICHIGAN 


Awards by Detroit’s purchasing depart- 
ment covering about 50,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal for use of the water-works and 
public lighting plant during the coming 
fiscal year, were cancelled by the city’s 
common council, following receipt of com- 
plaints from James P. Cummiskey, head of 
the Ohio & Michigan Coal Co., who alleged 
that unfair treatment had been accorded 
unsuccessful bidders by the purchasing de- 
partment. The council’s procedure is in 
line with a recommendation from the pur- 
chasing department which suggested that 
the city might benefit from declining prices 
while readvertising for bids. The first 
award was to the P. Koenig Coal Co., De- 
troit. The Ohio & Michigan Coal Co. re- 
ceived the contract a year ago 


NEW YORK 


Cass J. Vieau Coal Co., of Brooklyn has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $20,000. 
The incorporators are given as C. J. and 
K. J. Vieau and H. Johnson. 


The A. E. Birdsall Coal & Coke Co. has 
been organized in Buffalo, with Mr. Bird- 
sall president; Frank X. Schwab, first vice- 
president; H. L. Snyder, second vice-presi- 
dent and genera] manager, and Joseph G. 
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Zeigler, secretary-treasurer, to do a general 
coal business. Mr. Snyder was formerly 
the manager of the Premier Coal Corpora- 
tion. 

E. L. Moon, publisher of a _ periodical 
of Columbus, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Salamanca Coal Co., which was 
recently incorporated under the laws of New 
York with headquarters at Salamanca. The 
capitalization is $100,000. 


OHIO 


It is rumored that the Municipal Light 
Plant, City of Cleveland, has just con- 
tracted for some 80,000 tons of Middle Dis- 
trict Ohio coal covering their requirements 
for the next ten months. Grades were 
mine run and nut and slack and prices 
were said to average around $3.10. 


The mining village of Lathrop in Berne 
township, Athens County, was almost com- 
pletely wiped out recenty by a cloudburst. 
The village is on the property of the Black 
Diamond Co., of Columbus of which J. H. 
Earnshaw is president and Henry Charle- 
ton, general manager. The village of 
Sharpsburg, a short distance away in the 
same valley was also badly damaged. 


The Middle States Coal Co., has been 
chartered with a capital of $50,000 to mine 
and sell coal. Incorporators are R. F 
Hurst, A. R. Jones, R. McMurray, E. Hauck 
and H. H. Orr. The incorporators are offi- 
cials and employes of the Central West 
Coal & Lumber Co. and the operation will 
be in Ohio. - 


The Raven Coal Co., has been chartered 
with a capital of $500,000 to operate in the 
eastern Ohio field. Among the incorpor- 
ators are M. P. Bell and William Schafer. 


The Silver Fox Coal Co., has been chart- 
ered with a capital of $25,000 to mine coal 
in the Hocking field. Among the incorpor- 
ators are J. M. Bennett and W. H. Bennett. 


Coal Production in Southern Ohio of 383 
mines reporting for the first five months of 
the year ending May 28 was 2,917,038 tons, 
as compared with a full time capacity of 
12,675,038 tons. The shortage of 9,768,170 
tons was due largely to no market which 
contributed 8,549,117 tons to the shortage 
Lack of cars and railroad disability caused 
a loss of 261,493 tons; labor shortage, 340,- 
945 tons; strikes, 73,259 tons; mine dis- 
abilities, 240,771 tons, and other causes 
291,878 tons. 


The Allied Power Industries is the name 
of a new concern, organized in the form 
of a trust to provide power in all forms. 
Headquarters are in Columbus with L. W. 
Winchester at the head, Braman H. Love- 
less, secretary and treasurer and Robert S. 
Fletcher, general manager and chairman of 
the board of directors. The plan is to erect 
a huge power house at the mouth of the 
mines of the Gnaden-Goshen Coal Co., near 
Uhrischsville in Tuscarawas County. The 
mines have been developed for the past 
few years with this idea in view and the 
proposition is to transport the electrical 
current to cities, towns and commercial 
users within a radius of 250 miles. The 
concern is a $10,000,000 trust estate and 
was recently formed by a merger of the 
Gnaden-Goshen Coal Co.; the Atomized Fuel 
Industries and the Ohio Gas & Power Co. 


The authorized capital of the Berth & 
Rennie Coal Co., has been increased from 
$50,000 to $75,000 by papers filed with the 
secretary of state. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A sinking fund of $1,500,000 a year will 
be established by the Glen Alden Coal Co. 
for the purpose of retiring the $60,000,000 
4 per cent bonds to be issued by the com- 
pany in payment to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. in return for its 
coal properties. The sinking fund will be 
pita st five years after the change in 
itle. 


The East Cameron Coal Co., of Shamokin, 
has been chartered with a capital stock of 
$25,000. Louis Jacobson, 299 Broadway, 
New York City, is treasurer, and the in- 





corporators are Homer B. Heim, J. F. Van- 
devender and Charles Moran, all of Shamo- 
kin. The purposes of the company kave 
not been defined, but it is apparently a 
washery project. Cameron township, from 
which it apparently takes its name, lies 
south of Shamokin, and for the most part 
is outside the coal measures, but it is 
traversed by Mahanoy Creek, along which 
a number of dredging plants have been 
installed. 


Fire recently completely destroyed the 
big plant of the Cherry Tree Machine Co., 
manufacturer of mining equipment at 
Stiffertown. The loss is estimated between 
$50,000 and $60,000. The entire loss is 
covered by insurance. A temporary building 
has been constructed to carry on the work 
and the company is again building mine 
cars and parts, being in position to continue 
shipments, ete. 


UTAH 
Cc. N. Strevel, former president and 
general manager of the Independent Coal ° 
and Coke Co., Salt Lake City, has been 


granted a lease on forty acres of coal 
land up Gordon Creek. 


Figures compiled from reports made to 
the state officials show that coal shipments 
in Utah during the first five months of this 
year decreased 36 per cent, aS compared 
with the figures for a like period in 1930. 
The total number of cars which were loaded 
from the Carbon County coal fields during 
the first five months of 1920, as compared 
with the first five months of 1921, shows 
the following: first five months of 1920, 
42,377; same period in 1921, 26,744; de- 
crease in present year, 15,633. 


The Utah Fuel & Iron Co. has an engi- 
neer laying out plans for the opening of a 
coal mine in Horse Canyon near Sunny- 
side, Carbon County. 


— 


VIRGINIA 


The Raven Red Ash Coal Co., of Rich- 
lands, has awarded a contract to the Scott- 
dale Foundry & Machine Co., Scottdale, Pa., 
for the erection of a new tipple at its prop. 
erties, with daily capacity of about 1,000 
tons. The company is also planning for 
the installation of considerable machinery 
at its plant. including the construction of 
a new aerial railway line. 

The Norfolk office of Coale & Co. has 
been closed and W. H. Marr, the former 
general manager, has gone into business 
there for himself, as coal broker. 


The Eminence Coal Mining Co. has closed 
its Norfolk office, R. M. Foster, the repre- 
sentative there, having gone to Perey Heil- 
ner & Sons. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


There is being rapidly developed in 
Greenbrier County a new smokeless field. 
Tributary to this section is 175,000 acres 
of coal belonging to the Gauley Land Co., 
this land being under the control and man- 
agement of J. G. Bradley, who was recently 
elected president of the National Coal 
Association. Railroad connections at the 
present time are made via the C. & O. at 
Meadow Creek and thence by the Sewell 
Valley R.R. to Rainelle. At this point the 
Greenbrier & Eastern has built a ten-mile 
extension into the heart of this field, and 
there are five companies rapidly developing 
and getting ready to ship coal, as follows: 
Greenbrier Smokeless Coal Co., of Bellwood, 
of which H. H. Blackburn is general man- 
ager; Meadow Creek Smokeless Coal Co., 
of Willcrichton, of which W. G. Crichton is 
general manager; Imperial Smokeless Coal 
Co., of which J. Wade Bell is general man- 
ager; Francis Coal Co. and Marguerite. 
Coal Co., identified with the W. E. Deegans 
interests of Huntington, of which S. BE. 
Scholl is general manager; Nelson Fuel Co. 
of McClungs, of which H. S. Nelson is gen- 
eral manager. Production will be limited 
until such time as the Greenbrier & Eastern 
completes its line to Alderson, a distance of’ 
about 25 miles. 


July 7, 1921 


The sum of $50,000 figured in a coal deal 
involving the purchase of about 435 acres 
of coal land in Clay and Cass districts of 
Monongalia County, by Henry A. Phillips 
of Pittsburgh. Negotiations had been in 
progress for some time. In some quarters 
it is stated that the coal tracts were pur- 
chased for the Mellon and other interests 
in Pittsburgh. 


Ebensburg and Nanty-Glo, Pa., men who 
purchased the holdings of the Foy Splint 
Coal Co. at Dorfee, W. Va., have named 
the new concern the Kanawha White Ash 
Colliery Co. The mine has been placed in 
operation and is capable of putting out 600 
tons of coal a day. The officers of the new 
company are: President, E. M. Burns, 
Ebensburg; vice-president, James Dunn, 
Nanty-Glo; secretary, T. P. Burns, Nanty- 
Glo; treasurer, William B. Smith, Ebens- 
burg; superintendent, Matthew Facemyer, 
Nanty-Glo. The property includes twenty- 
five dwelling houses, a good club house and 
twenty-five houses under construction. 


The Davis Coal & Coke Co., is arranging 
for the construction of a new steel tipple at 
its coal properties at Thomas. A number 
of plant improvements will be made and 
new equipment installed. A fund of close 
to $175,000 is being arranged to carry out 
the work. A. W. Galloway is president. 


About 500 acres in the No. 3 Pocahontas 
seam will be developed by the Micajah- 
Pocahontas Coal Co., headed by L. R. Tay- 
lor, superintendent of the Virginian Ry. 
Associated with him, in part, in the new 
company, which has a capitalization of 
$300,000, are H. E. DeJarnette, of Prince- 
ton; W. W. Boxley, L. J. Boxley and J. B. 
Bray of Roanoke, Va. The general office of 
the company will be at Princeton, the 


COAL AGE 


Clarksburg capitalists have organized the 
Jones-Koblegard Coal Co., with a capital 
stock of $100,000 for the purpose of oper- 
ating in Harrison County. Active in ef- 
fecting a preliminary organization of the 
company were: Robert M. Jones, John 
Koblegard, Jr., E. H. Koblegard, Howard 
L. Robinson and E. A. Davis, of Clarks- 
burg. 

Several concerns have recently 
rendered their charters, They are: 
ard Gas Coal Co., of which W. S. 
Wood, of Charleston, is president; the 
Laurel Creek Coal Co., of which W. H. 
Brydon, of Grafton, is president; the 
Ritchie-Pocahontas Coal Land Co., of which 
George E. Price, of Charleston, is presi- 
dent; the St. Paul Coal Co., of which Karl 
F. Overstreet, of Pittsburgh, is president, 
ih the Kingwood Coal Co., of Philadel- 
phia. 


About 800 acres of Sewickley coal land 
were involved in a trade to which the 
Fairmont and Monongahela Coal Co., con- 
trolled by Edward Hines, of Chicago, and 
Thomas W. Whyel, of the Whyel Coal Co., 
were parties. The tracts exchanged are 
located at various points in Paw Paw dis- 
trict of Marion County and in Grant dis- 
trict of Monongahela County. 


In connection with the sale of between 
3,000 and 4,000 acres of coal land on the 
west bank of Simpson Creek, in Pleasant 
district of Barbour County, the building 
of a railroad during the present summer 
will make this land accessible for develop- 
ment. Arrangements have been perfected, 
in fact, to have the Cole Brothers Con- 
struction Co., of Morgantown, build about 
two miles of railroad, which will make it pos- 
sible to transport coal to the Simpson 
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Following the business sessions of the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Mine In- 
spectors’ Institute of America, to be held 
in Charleston at the Kanawha Hotel, July 
12-14, the members will be treated with an 
automobile ride to points of interest about 
the city and an inspection of the Govern- 
ment’s Armor Plate Plant at South Charles- 
ton. Announcement of the program of the 
Institute sessions has already been made. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Coal production in British Columbia for 
the month of May shows a decline in com- 
parison with that of April of 17,599 tons, 
the totals being: April, 209,152; May, 191,- 
553. It is likely that the Crow’s Nest Pass 
will be put under a serious handicap during 
the next few months if the recent 10 per 
cent seasonal reduction in freight rates, 
made by the Railway Board to the prairie 
provinces, is not extended to include them. 


OUTPUT OF COAL FOR MAY, 1921. 
Vancouver Island District 
Mine Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Co........ 37,388 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., 
COMGSBia lets Gretel chai, Petaicty sees. tii eke. 41,210 
SOUP WeElNNE TON wes cis dete visie <lahela 7,812 
PELOU SION reed Seavencuciartt shor oddriue. oo ee 17,138 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries ..... 2,852 


Granby Consolidated M. S. & P. Co.. 24,361 
Old Wellington (King & Foster).... 435 


Total 


Nicola-Princeton District 
Middlesboro Collieries ............. 5,554 











; 4 Greekepranch ot, thes b.,) & OF the shore Mlieming™ Coal. COs jo ca6. tien a ue es 3,072 
oe cus west of Clark’s Gap on the piece of road to be a spur of the branch Coalmont Collieries ............... 1,485 
8 y- mentioned. About $3,500,000 was the sum 
Work is being pushed on the plant of paid for the acreage acquired. Although TTS Caer sn ete ete ala Sheed ashe d gis elev el eladevee 10,111 
the Woods Coal Co., between Rivesvilleand about 2,400 acres were acquired by the phy aes i ey 
Grant Town on the Paw Paw branch of the Cambria Coal Co. at the same time B. P. Crow’s Nest Pass District 
af O., construction work having been Porter, of Cleveland, secured about 1,000 Crow’s Nest Pass Co., 
initiated last summer, At the present time acres. The Morgantown Coal Co. secured WOAMIGreC Kees te Joke oy wet erdike Stele oo 27,690 
the company is engaged in completing the about 200 acres and Cole Brothers some- DVETCH CUR atic ons sisi be oicde oe aare a aPace 17,074 
construction of an incline and tipple. Prep- thing over 100 acres. It is estimated that Corbin Coal & Coke Co. .......... 5,482 
aration is also being made for the instal- fully $1,000,000 will be expended in open- 
lation of a side track. The incline under ing mines in the Bear Mountain territory LOGE Meer vatstene ots ite sucdole fers, tassne- ahs. ale 50,246 
construction is to be over 600 ft. in length. within the next year, The Morgantown 
The new mine is to be well equipped. company will expend about $75,000. Crane VTOtalh ree ups pele 2 siaisusez cle «ake 191,553 
The latest reference to the I. C. C. deci- In the complaint of the Charles Boldt 
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The I. C. C. has ordered an investigation 
of the failure of the Ohio railroad commis- 
sion to put into effect on state business the 
increased interstate rates on bituminous 
coal in that state, and will conduct a hear- 
ing in the case at an early date. 


An TI. C. C. examiner recommends that 
reparation be awarded the Excelsior Knit- 
ting Mills upon shipments of bituminous 
coal from Appalachia and Dante districts 
in Virginia to Union, S. C., on which charges 
were paid prior to Dec. 31, 1915, at rates 
found unreasonable in a previous report. 
It is recommended that the Gault Manufac- 
turing Co., did not furnish proof to entitle 
it to reparation. 


In the complaint of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange the Harlan County Coal 
Operators’ Association, the Hazard Coal 
Operators’ Exchange and the Southern Ap- 
palachian Coal Operators’ Association have 
been authorized to intervene. The case in- 
volves rates on bituminous coal from Ohio 
groups to Central Freight Association terri- 
tory aS compared with rates from Crescent 
groups. 


Justice Hoehling of the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, in the case of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Ry. against the 
I. C. C., in the railways plea for an injunc- 
tion in the Wayne Coal Co. suit, dismissed 
the railways bill on motion of the commis- 
sion, upholding the constitutionality of sec- 
tion 206 of the transportation act. The act 
provides that the period of Federal con- 
trol shall not be computed as a part of the 
periods of limitation in actions against the 
carriers for causes arising prior to the tak- 
ing over of the roads by the government. 


In the complaint of the Slogo Coal Cor- 
poration and the Perry County Coal Cor- 
poration the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has 
been allowed to intervene by the I. C. C. 
The case involves rates on bituminous coal 
from complainants’ mines at Johnson City 
and O’Fallon City, Ill., to destinations in 
Illinois and other states. 


In the complaint of the Tallulah Cotton 
Oil Co., the commission decides that the 
rate on bituminous coal from southern Illi- 
nois mines to Tallulah, La., are not unrea- 
sonable. 


sion revising interstate rates on coal to 
various points in and out of Minnesota, 
effective July 6, is that it results in an in- 
crease to the Twin Cities of 13c. This will 
undoubtedly be added to the cost of coal, 
if it is maintained by the Commission. 
This will reduce the saving under the Lake 
and rail reduction of 28c. to 15c. net. 


Work will soon be started on the exten- 
sion of the Murphysboro: & Southern 
Illinois electric road and when completed 
will reach from Murphysboro in Jackson 
County to Herrin in Williamson County, 
touching Carbondale, Cambria, Bush and 
other mining centers. The two counties are 
full of coal mines and the extension of the 
line will more than double the number of 
mines which are now served by the service. 
The improvement will be made on the road 
at an approximate cost of $500,000. 


Haulage rates charged the Southern Ohio 
Power Co., by the H. V. Ry., for transport- 
ing coal from the mines of the New York 
Coal Co., to Fleetwood have been ordered 
reduced by the Ohio Utilities Commission. 
The reduction is from 42 to 28c. per ton. 


On rehearing of the complaint of the 
United Verde Extension Mining Co., an 
I. C. C. examiner recommends that the 
commission affirms its former decision that 
the rate on coal from Dawson, N. M., to 
Clarkdale and Jerome, Ariz., is not un- 
reasonable. 


In the complaint of the National Fire- 
proofing Co., the Commission decides that 
the rates on coal from points in the Mercer- 
Butler and Pittsburgh districts of Pennsyl- 
vania to Perth Amboy, Natco and Port 
Murray, N. J., are not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Du Pont Co., the 
Commission decides that the rate on bitu- 
minous coal from Midland, Ind., to Gray- 
ling, Mich., is not unreasonable. 


The Boston and Maine R.R., at a recent, 
meeting of the board, deferred the matter 
of declaring a dividend on the first pre- 
ferred stock, due July 1. The same con- 
ditions which made it necessary to defer 
action on the dividends due Jan. 1 last 
have continued and the deficit for the first 
six months of 1921 is estimated at more 
than $7,000,000. 


The Chicago & Northwestern R.R. has 
declared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of 2% per cent on common stock and 34 
per cent on the preferred, both payable 
July 15 to stock of record June 23. 


Paper Mills Co. an I C. examiner rec- 
ommends that the rate on shipments of coal 
from Harveyton, Ky., to Red Bank, Ohio, 
be held to be unreasonable, 


The Commission has vacated its inves- 
tigation of coal rates from Cumberland rail- 
road to Florida points, the carriers having 
withdrawn the schedules suspended. 


In the complaint of the Reeves Coal & 
Dock Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that rates on lump coal from Hillsboro, IIL, 
to Elroy, Wis., reconsigned to Wausau, 
Wis., were not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Dewey Portland 
Cement Co., an examiner recommends that 
rates on slack coal moving intrastate dur- 
ing Federal control on and after March 25, 
1918, from Broken Arrow, Dawson, Henry- 
etta and Dewar to Dewey, Okla., were un- 
reasonable but that the rate from Dawson 
to Dewey prior to March 25, 1918, was not 
unreasonable. 
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Cc. 8S. Snyder has been appointed Amer- 
ican agent for The Modern Transport Co., 
Ltd., of London, to purchase American coals 
for export and bunker. 


Paul Schoff, of the Maple Ridge Coal 
Co., speht a few days at the New York 
offices of W. A. Marshall & Co. the middle 
of the month. 


J. W. Bischoff, of Elkins, general man- 
ager of the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
and president of the West Virginia Mining 
Institute, attended the semi-annual session 
of the institute at Fairmont during the sec- 
ond week of June. 


Phillip E. Thomas, treasurer of the Im- 
perial Coal Corporation, spent a few days 
recently in the New York office of the com- 
pany. 

Several changes have occured in Twin 
City companies lately. W. T. Hopkins, who 
left the Minnesota Coal Co., St. Paul, to 
go with the Pursglove Co., is succeeded by 
George Adams, formerly with the Northern 
Coal & Dock Co. Mr. Bassford, city sales- 
man for the Minnesota has gone with the 
Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co. as city sales 
agent and is replaced by Mr. Mueller who 
comes from Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
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James McCarthy has_ been_ appointed 
field secretary of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association. From July 6, 1918, 
to March 1, 1920, Mr. McCarthy was em- 
ployed as inspector of the Property Pro- 
tection & Police Section, Division of Law, 
U. S. Railroad Administration. Since April, 
1920, he has bee nengaged in attending 
to matters for clients before the several 
Government departments at Washington. 





JAMES 


S. MecCARTHY 


Newly appointed field secretary National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 


Cyrus E. Woods, formerly counsel of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., has been appointed by 
the President as Ambassador to Spain. 


W. W. Boyer and E. M. Spieker of the 
Geological Survey have undertaken inves- 
Hee on of coal beds in the Wasatch Plateau, 

tah. 


Charles F. Rand, former president of the 
A. I. M. E. has been made an honorary 
member of the Iron and Steel Institute of 
England, of which there were up to the 
time of this appointment only four honorary 
members: the King of England, the King 
of Belgium and two distinguished engineers. 


John T. Davis, president of the Davis 
Colliery Co., with headquarters at Elkins, 
spent a few days in the New York market 
recently. 


W. H. Greene, of Elkins, president of the 
Greene Coal Co., attended the semi-annual 
meeting of the West Virginia Mining In- 
stitute in Fairmont. 


A. L. Brunk, formerly identified with the 
Elkhorn Collieries Co., on the left Fork of 
Beaver Creek in Kentucky will hereafter 
be connected with the sales department of 
the Sheridan Coal Co. at Dayton, Ohio. 


A visitor in the Huntington market in 
June was J. L. Phillips, general manager 
of the Georges Creek Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Hetzel, W. Va. 


E. S. Simpson, of Richmond, Va., pres- 
ident of the West Virginia Coal Co., was 
a business visitor in the Huntington, W. 
Va., market during the second week of 
June. 


John M. Wright, of Cincinnati, president 
of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., is spending 


ee raat le at his cottage at Watch Hill, 


L. J. Flanagan of the Pocahontas Fuel 
Co. has returned from a business trip to 
Chicazo. 


Rex L. Tomb, who represents the Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co. at Detroit, was in the 
Kanawha field recently visiting friends and 
former associates. 


A recent visitor in the Cincinnati market 
was W. W. Mason, purchasing agent of the 
Winifrede Coal Co. with headquarters at 
Winifrede, W. Va., in the Kanawha field. 


George S. Wallace, a prominent attorney 
of Huntington, W. Va., who is interested 
in a large lease on Pidgeon Creek in Mingo 
County, spent a day or so in Cincinnati 
on business recently. 


C. S. Paisley, identified with the Kelley’s 
Creek Colliery Co. at Charleston, W. Va., 
spent a few days at Cincinnati recently. 


R. M. Lambie, chief of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines, was at Clarksburg 
for a meeting with inspectors in the north- 
ern part of the state. 


Brooks Fleming, Jr., of Fairmont, assist- 
ant to the president of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., has returned from a trip to the 
Kentucky properties of the company. 
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H. O. Hofman, professor of metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been made an honorary member of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 


George Sneddon of the Peabody Coal Co., 
Springfield, Ill., has accepted the position 
as general superintendent of the Kathleen 
mine at Dowell, owned by the Union Col- 
liery Co., of St. Louis. Mr. Sneddon is a 
man of many years’ experience in the min~ 
ing game and succeeds M. H. Detweiler, as 
superintendent of the Union Colliery mine. 

Announcement has been made _ that 
Robert Medill will be re-appointed by 
Governor Small of Illinois, to his present 


occupation as Director of Mines and Min- 


erals for the state. 


The Dominion Coal Co., Ltd., announces 
the appointment of A. S. MeNeill, as gen- 
eral superintendent. ,This position is sim- 
ilar to that recently ‘held by Mr. MeNeil 
at Sydney Mines, with the Nova Scotia 
Steel and Coal Co., with which he has been 
for the past few years. The appointment 
is another important move toward con- 
solidating the operations of the recently 
merged companies and it is along the lines 
of economies in management as announced 
at the time the merger was being effected. 


M. D. Rowe, New York, manager of the 
offices of the Buffalo Coal & Export Cor- 
poration, has just returned from a trip 
through the South and the mines of the 
Buffalo-Thacker Coal Co., the parent or- 
ganization and mining company of the 
Buffalo Coal & Export Corporation. 








Association Activities 





National Coal Association 


The executive committee of the associa- 
tion, appointed June 1, 1921, is composed of 
the following: 

Bradley, J. G. (Chairman), Elk River 
Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon, W. Va. 

Bockus, C. E., president, Clinchfield Coal 
Corp., 24 Broad St., New York City. 

Brewster, T. T., vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gallagher, Michael, general manager, M. 
A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Guthrie, T. W., president, Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maloney, A. J., sales manager, Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago. 

Reed, G. W., vice-president, Peabody Coal 
Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 

Taylor, H. N., vice-president, 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Walsh, J. P., vice-president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watkins, T. H., president, Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corp., 910 Whitehall Bldg., 
New York City. 

Wentz, D. B., president, Stonega Coke & 
Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

On the finance committee of the associa- 
tion, appointed June 1, 1921, are: 

Tierney, J. J., (Chairman) vice-president 
and general sales manager, Crozer Poca- 
hontas Co., Philadelphia. 

Douglas, E. L., vice-president, First Creek 
Mining Co., 621 Dixie Terminal Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Morrow, J. D. A., vice-president, National 
Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 

Morton, Quin, president, Wood-Morton 
Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Reed, G. W., vice-president, Peabody Coal 
Co., Chicago. 

Walsh, J. P., vice-president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watkins, T. H. Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corp., New York City. 


A long conference of the railroad re- 
lations committee of the National Coal 
Association was held at the Deshler Hotel, 
Columbus, June 28, with a large part of 
the committee present. Operators from all 
Ohio and many West Virginia mining dis- 
tricts were present to give their views on 
the question of assigned cars which was the 
principal topic under consideration. Chair- 
Mahan of Knoxville, Tenn., 


Central 


presided. 


J. G. Bradley strongly attacked 
Frelinghuysen “stabilization bill now in 
congress” as but a search and _ seizure 
measure which allows the auditors to go 
into the books of any consumer of 100 tons 
of coal annually. 


W. D. McKinney, secretary of the South- 
ern Ohio Coal Exchange told of the attitude 
of his organization on the bill which was 
contained in a telegram to Senator Freling- 
huysen in which the organization offered to 


the 
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co-operate in securing legislation. It has 
always stood willing to furnish information 
as to mining, distribution, transportation 
and sale of coal. 


The object of the committee meeting was 
to secure data to present to the I. C. C. to 
secure amendments of the assigned car 
orders. Cases in which the unreasonable- 
ness and the injustice of the policy were 
cited and these will be collected and mar- 
shaled for the committee hearing. A 
questionnaire was distributed for various 
operators to enumerate their difficulties un- 
der the assigned car orders. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators” 
Association 


The stand taken by members of the 
association against the practice of assign- 
ing cars and the agitation for legislation to 
prevent the restoration of such a practice 
even in case of emergency, has resulted in 
the*introduction by Senator Sutherland of 
West Virginia of a bill prohibiting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from as- 
signing cars under any conditions. 

A copy of the bill has been received by 
the association at Fairmont. The Suther- 
land bill would require all coal cars to 
be distributed proportionately. This bill is 
in the form of an amendment to the Trans- 
portation Act and would deprive the I. C. C. 
of any authority to resort to the use of 
assigned cars in emergency. The proposed 
legislation is designed to correct the use of 
assigned cars in what coal men characterize 
as so-called “emergencies,” it being the 
opinion of northern West Virginia operators 
that the emergency clause has not been 
correctly interpreted. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives assembled that sub-divi- 
sion 15 of Section 1 of the Act known as 
an act to regulate commerce, approved Feb. 
4, as amended and as further amended by 
the act known as the Transportation Act 
of 1920, approved Feb. 28, 1920, be and 
the same is hereby amended by adding to 
the end of said sub-division the following: 

“Provided, that nothing contained in the 
foregoing sub-division shall authorize the 
commission at any time to suspend, modify, 
cancel, alter or amend the provisions of 
sub-division 12 of this section which re- 
quires proportionate distribution of cars to 
coal mines.” 








Coming Meetings 


—_ 


The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl. Chairman of committee, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, Huntington. . 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
urgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. 


National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York. 


Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America will 
hold its twelfth annual meeting at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., July 12 to 15. Secretary J. W. 
Paul, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illinois and Wisconsin Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Chicago, Ill., July 13, 
and 14. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment, The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 


of Mine Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineers will hold its annual meeting at 
Huntington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23, 


Secretary-treasurer, Herbert Smith, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


The following first-aid meets will be held 
during August: The Davis Coal & Coke 
Co., first-aid and mine rescue meet at 
Thomas, W. Va. on the 8rd. The State of 
Iowa will hold its annual first-aid and mine- 
rescue meet on the 6th at Albia. At Bir- 
mingham, Ala., state first-aid and mine- 
rescue meet on the 6th. On the 20th a 
state first-aid and mine-rescue meet will be 
held at Charleston, W. Va. Under the 
auspices of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
a local first-aid and mine-rescue meet will 
be held at Pueblo, Col., on the 20th. 
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Though Legislation Is Shelved, 


Causes Remain 


ECAUSE when driven to the wall in a losing fight 

on his coal bills Senator Frelinghuysen used intem- 
perate language in his denunciation of the associations 
in the coal trade it must not be concluded that he wears 
horns and seeks only destruction. His record since he 
began the first hearing on the high prices of coal early 
in 1919 shows that of all those who have interested 
themselves in the subject he is the most reasonable, 
moderate and considerate of the interests of the indus- 
try. Hostile at first, believing that quite possibly the 
coal men had formed a combination to fix prices, he 
patiently inquired into the facts and gave everyone an 
opportunity to tell his story. He came to be recognized 
as the friend of the coal industry in Congress, as one 
who had become sufficiently familiar with the facts 
about coal to understand the problems of the producer, 
distributor and retailer and as one who would help them 
out of trouble. When the Senate Committee on Recon- 
struction ducked behind coal last summer the hope was 
expressed that Senator Frelinghuysen would come to 
the rescue, and when the Calder bill was referred to the 
’ La Follette committee instead of, as expected, to that of 
Frelinghuysen, regret was general. Defeat of the 
Calder bill by default at the close of the last session gave 
rise to the expressed hope that in this session Senator 
Frelinghuysen would assume the initiative in coal 
legislation and that nothing radical, therefore, would 
come before the Senate. 

The scandal in coal prices of 1920 was no dream; it 
was real. All through the summer the coal industry was 
working to avoid the reinstatement of Federal control 
of prices and last October the operators were told in 
Cleveland by the president of their association that the 
danger was then still imminent and that when Congress 
assembled the coal question would be in the forefront. 
At any time during the period of consideration of the 
Calder bill the coal men would have welcomed a chance 
to back the much milder measure of the Senator from 
New Jersey. It has been stated on competent authority 
that it was by the narrowest of margins that the Calder 
bill was prevented from coming to a vote in the closing 
days of the last session and that had it reached that 
point it might have passed. We recite these facts only 
to illustrate the truth of the declarations of many that 
just as surely as the sun rises another flare-up in coal 
prices will’: bring on another attempt to introduce Fed- 
eral regulation—an attempt that because of the history 
of the past year will have even greater chances of adop- 
tion. If, however, the unexpected happens and coal 
prices become unduly prominent this year the industry 
will have to turn elsewhere than to New Jersey for a 
champion in the Senate. 

We can but give the Senator credit for having, in his 
own words, sought to find legislation “that would not 


unduly embarass the coal trade and at the same time 
would protect the interests of the government and of the 
great body of consumers.” But because his intentions 
are of the best is no reason for concluding that his solu- 
tion is of the best. He sought to find a middle ground 
that would not provide regulation yet that would make 
coal cheaper to the consumer. He did not succeed 
because, in the words of Senator Stanley, “the Coal 
Industry Stabilization Act is not a bill to regulate the 
coal business; it is a bill to irritate the coal business. 
It is a forerunner of government regulation.” Accord- 
ing to the New York Times “The Frelinghuysen bill was 
rejected because it regulated a private industry as 
though it were public, and because it regulated sellers 
without assuming control over buyers.” Regulation by 
any other name is still regulation, and it is on this rock 
that the stabilization act is stranded. Willingness to 
co-operate with the government in fostering better con- 
ditions in the coal trade did not mean willingness to 
accept even the mildest form of regulation, and as soon 
as the possibilities along this line in pending bills were 
scented by the coal men who have gone on record in 
favor of some provision for more publicity to the facts 
about coal, the bill was opposed. 

Because the future may hold threats of more serious 
portent is plainly no argument for accepting in advance 
even a small dose of regulation. The Frelinghuysen bill 
with every suggestion of compulsion and regulation left 
out would have been fully as effective in promoting col- 
lection and promulgation of facts about coal, and with 
these provisions in, it would be absolutely ineffective in 
preventing high prices. Despite all that has been said 
in the past month we are convinced that the substantial 
element in the coal trade believes in stable rather than 
speculative business and in the value of educating the 
consumer as a means of reaching that goal. We agree 
wholly with Senator Frelinghuysen that “the funda- 
mental economic laws, such as those of supply and 
demand,” cannot “‘be successfully abrogated by statute.” 
It is for this reason that we opposed his stabilization bill. 

We are convinced that the function of government in 
our “coal problem” should be only that of agent in 
assembling and interpreting in an impartial manner the 
facts. We should not expect the government to become 
the apologist for the coal or any other industry. The 
misconceptions of the consumer about coal should be 
corrected by the industry through direct appeal to pub- 
lic opinion. In building such an effort there is nothing 
so potent as data for which the government stands 
sponsor by reason of having collected and disseminated 
it. We would not have the government, however, read- 
ing conclusions into these facts, either for or against 
the interest of the consumer or the producer. Good will 
is a valuable asset but it is one that is not yet vouch- 
safed to coal and cannot be had without conscious costly 
effort. 

The same energy that was expended in advocating 
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and opposing coal bills in the past eight months, if 
directed toward obtaining appropriations for extension 
of statistical work on coal by already existing Federal 
agencies under statutes now on the books, would have 
put us well along the way on the task of improving the 
public relations of coal, a task at best that will require 
years to accomplish. 


Stabilization at a High Price 


ET the railroads stabilize the bituminous coal indus- 
try, is the scheme proposed by Edwin Ludlow 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the Senate in the hearing on the railroad situation. The 
plan is to have all coal-consuming roads grouped under 
four super-purchasing agents who would so select the 
coals to be used and direct the purchase, storage and 
consumption that great economies would result. Among 
the advantages expected are the allocation to each road 
and division of a road of a uniform grade of coal, the 
avoidance of cross hauls and unnecessarily long hauls, 
placing the purchase on a scientific basis with inspect- 
ors to see that the operators furnish what is on con- 
tract, promotion of close co-operation between the pro- 
ducer of the coal and the railroad, stabilization of the 
soft-coal industry by reason of taking greater portions 
of the year’s requirements in the summer months, when 
others do not want the coal, and finally the great ad- 
vantage to the public of having the railroads the only 
forehanded purchasers and storers of coal and thus 
clearing the rails in the winter for the coal needed by 
all the other consumers. 

The scheme sounds so good that we wonder if it can 
be true that the solution of all our coal troubles is so 
easily achieved. In looking over the plan we perceive 
that there are really two factors in the fueling of the 
railroads, or any other consumer for that matter. One, 
and the first, is the selection of the coal best suited to 
the needs of the user, arrived at, of course, in a scien- 
tific manner by the mechanical engineers through boiler 
tests and calculations involving pounds of water evap- 
orated per pound of coal used and the relative cost. 
There is nothing to prevent the fuel department of each 
and every railroad making these determinations on its 
own account. Many now do it without the overseeing 
eye of a super-purchasing agent. Mechanical depart- 
ments know what coal they prefer, and although their 
choice may at times be predicated on fancy rather than 
on facts, more often there is reason back of their pref- 
erence. Choosing the best coal is a matter of engineer- 
ing plus road experience. 

The other factor is buying the coal and getting deliv- 
eries of what has been purchased. It is here that policy 
enters so largely. On the best managed road it is often 
the policy of the purchasing department with respect to 
price and form of contract that predetermines the coal 
supplied the mechanical department. The purchaser of 
coal for railroad fuel is first of all interested in keeping 
down costs. If he can see lower costs and perhaps bet- 
ter coal by co-operating with the coal industry in a sta- 
bilization program, he will join—otherwise not. Nor 
can we blame him if, the rules permitting, he solves his 
problems by going to the other extreme with assigned 
cars. Purchasing agents for the railroads are quite 
generally in position to take full advantage of the size 
of their orders when in the market, and it is nothing new 
for them to demand lower price of the operator as com- 
pensation for better running time afforded the mines. 
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It is useless to advocate a plan that calls on the coal 
consumer to help the producing industry, unless he gets 
quid pro quo. 

Mr. Ludlow’s plan contemplates no advantages to the 
railroads that are not already within reach. We cannot 
perceive why grouping one-fourth of the roads under 
one head would increase the urge to use uniform grades 
of coal, eliminate cross hauls, promote co-operation or 
seek any of the other advantages claimed. Mr. Lud- 
low has assembled a splendid line of arguments for sta- 
bilization of the coal industry, long-time coal contracts, 
storage, “co-ordination and co-operation,” but he has 
in no wise shown us why these ideas will be helped along 
by concentrating the purchase of railroad coal in four 
men rather than in some 200 as now. 

Centralization of railroad coal purchases under the 
Railroad Administration was an unhappy experience for 
coal produéers until the assigned car was abolished. It 
would be a sad day for the coal industry that again 
saw such centralization of buying power, even though 
it be in four men instead of one. Such indeed would be 
a high price to pay for stabilization, 





Flushing by Water or by Asrel 


O FAR coal mines when flushed have used water as 

the transporting medium, and not air. This involves 
expense for the damming of the flushed material, for 
draining off the water and for pumping out the sumps 
into which the water flows. As four times as much 
water must be used as broken rock the pumping problem 
is considerable. 

The use of air would save building batteries of any 
strength and it might well be possible to dispense with 
them altogether. The deposits made would not have 
to be drained, and the air would find its own way out 
of the mine. The spread of the dust through the work- 
ings also would serve to immunize them against explo- 
sions and the gob possibly against mine fires. The 
filling used in bituminous mines should either be placed 
when the mine or the part being filled is idle or should 
be of non-siliceous material that would do no harm to 
the men who are exposed to it. 

In longwall retreating work pneumatic stowage would 
be of great assistance, as it would distribute the 
material and need no barrier to hold it in place, though 
if the coal were broken down in quantity it might so 
sprinkle it with dust as to render it less salable. To 
meet this the filling could be done when the mine was 
not working or when so little loose coal was lying 
exposed as to make the dust unobjectionable. 

Air will carry extremely heavy objects through pipes. 
In the experiments of the United States Coal and Coke 
Co. at Gary, W. Va., into the possibility of removing 
coal from the mine by a pneumatic system it was found 
that not only coal but monkey wrenches and railroad 
spikes would travel readily by the pneumatic route. 

For some time the Champion Copper Co., in the 
Michigan copper region, back-filled extensively with 
waste from the concentrator, using air as the propulsive 
medium. The object of the back filling was to raise the 
working surface of the stopes so as to make it possible 
for the workmen to reach the ore above. The practice 
was quite successful, but when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decided that the transport of waste 
material should be charged at a higher rate the cost at 
the shaft became too high and the company was obliged, 
much against its will, to change its plans. 
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Klements of Design for Foundation Bolts of Machines—I 


Little Data Published Concerning the Design of Machinery Founda- 
tions and the Holding-Down Bolts Necessary—This and a Succeed- 
ing Article Summarize Available Information on This Subject 


By TERRELL CROFT 


St. Louis, Mo. 


functions: They hold the machine down firmly on 

the foundation or mass of masonry on which it 
rests or by which it is supported and they prevent the 
machine from sliding laterally. It is apparent, then, 
that every anchor bolt is, theoretically at least, sub- 
jected to a tensile stress due to its clamping action upon 
the machine and also to a shearing stress originated 
_by the tendemcy, if any is present, of the machine to 
slide sidewise or endwise along the top of the founda- 
tion. When a foundation is properly installed, however, 
the anchor bolt does not assume any considerable shear- 
ing stress, for the reason that if the machine bed plate 
is grouted to its foundation, the grout bears all lateral 
stresses. 

The real duty of anchor bolts is, then, to bind the 
machine, to which the bolts are applied, firmly to the 
foundation upon which it rests, so that the machine and 
its support will for all practical purposes form a single 
mass. Where bolts are properly designed and placed, 
the machine cannot move from its position on the 
foundation unless this also moves or unless something 
breaks or fails. 

Many types of anchor bolts are in use. In Fig. 1 A, 
B and C show ordinary machine bolts adapted to this 
purpose, and D, E, F and G threaded rods and deformed 
bolts. Each type of bolt depicted in Fig. 1 will be 
treated hereinafter in detail, as will certain other rela- 
tively unimportant types, by which is meant those 
which, though not ordinarily used, are nevertheless 
highly desirable for certain specific applications or 
where special results are desired. 


\ NCHOR bolts in machine foundations perform two 


WHo SHOULD SUPPLY THE ANCHOR BOLTS? 


Who shall furnish the anchor bolts for a given 
machine or prime mover, is a question that admits of 
no general answer. If the machine is an old one, these 
bolts must be furnished by the owner. Where it is pur- 
chased new, the anchor bolts may be furnished by either 
the buyer, seller or manufacturer. Machine builders 
usually try to persuade the purchaser to furnish his 
own foundation bolts. Where the manufacturer supplies 
them, particularly if the machine or prime mover is an 
expensive one, the bolts usually are included without 
extra cost. 

There are several good reasons, however, why it is 
desirable for the purchaser to furnish his own anchor 
bolts. The first is that they can in nearly all cases be 
obtained locally and with little delay, whereas if they 
come from the manufacturer, even though they may be 
shipped well in advance of the machine, they are seldom 
delivered’ promptly. Furthermore, the length of an 
anchor bolt for a given application is determined to a 
large extent by local conditions. Hence sach bolts for 
a certain machine will vary in length, depending upon 
the location in which the machine is to be installed. It 
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is for this reason that no machine manufacturer 
endeavors to keep in stock a line of anchor bolts. 

Immediately upon receipt of an order for a machine 
the manufacturer usually is able to furnish a drawing 
showing the foundation bolts necessary, as well as their 
locations. Upon receipt of this drawing the buyer can, 
without delay, obtain these bolts locally and build the 
foundation. 

Dimensions of the necessary anchor bolts are always 
obtained from the manufacturer when a new machine is 
being purchased. The builder will always specify the 
diameters of the bolts required and usually their 
approximate lengths. 


CORRECT CLEARANCZ& ALLOWABLE FOR ANCHOR BOLTS 


Some clearance should always be left between a bolt 
and the hole for its accommodation in a _ bedplate, 
because if such clearance is not provided it may be 
impossible to get the bolts which are built into a 
foundation through the holes. Such difficulties may 
arise from the bolts being slightly bent or from small 
inaccuracies in measurement in the placing of the holes 
in the bedplate or of the bolts in the foundation. 

Even if the clearance between the bolt and the side of 
the hole in which it rests is appreciable, no harm, as a 
rule, is done. Every machine should, generally speak- 
ing, be grouted onto its foundation. This grout pre- 
vents lateral movement, even if no bolts are used. 

The clearance desirable between an anchor bolt and 
the hole for its accommodation in a machine bedplate 
cannot be determined by any set rules. A good practice 
where such holes are machined is to allow 4 in. diametral 
clearance for bolts up to % in. in diameter, 7 in. for bolts 
from 1 in. to 23 in. in diameter, and 2 in. for bolts 2? in. 
in diameter and larger. Where the holes for the bolts 
are cored in the bedplate, clearances ve in. to 4 in. 
greater than those just specified should be adopted. 

The tensile strength that an anchor bolt should pos- 
sess is a quantity incapable of determination by math- 
ematical analysis. Inasmuch as such bolts are ordinarily 
subjected to tensile stresses only, shearing stresses 
being eliminated by the use of grout, as indicated above, 
the diameter of an anchor bolt, as determined from a 
machine manufacturer’s standpoint, must be sufficiently 
great to safely sustain such tensile stresses as may be 
imposed upon it. But, as suggested above, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to determine even with approx- 
imate accuracy what these stresses will be. 

The total stress on any bolt is made up of two chief 
components. It includes the initial stress arising from 
screwing down the nut on the bedplates, plus the stress 
that may be imposed if the machine tends to lift off its 
foundation. In practice, anchor-bolt diameters are pro- 
portioned in accordance with “rule-of-thumb” methods 
based on the experience of the designer. 

When a designer is “working in the dark,” as he is 
in most cases, he must provide that the diameter of the 
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FIG, 1. SEVEN TYPES OF FOUNDATION ANCHOR BOLTS 


A, ordinary machine bolt, preferable for light work; B, machine 
bolt with anchor plate; C, same type of bolt with anchor plate 
and wood casing, so arranged that the bolt will have play in 
case slight errors are made in foundation-bolt setting or bed- 
plate coring; D, rod bolt with nut and washer at lower end and 
a pipe casing; H, same but with wood casing and a _ pocket 
which may be open or closed; F, distorted machine bolt; G, 
straight-rod bolt without a head on the end. 


bolt he specifies for a given condition be ample. For 
this reason the diameters of the anchor bolts in founda- 
tions probably are in many cases excessively large. 

For general work the minimum diameter of any 
anchor bolt should be % in. An able-bodied man with an 
ordinary monkey wrench can twist asunder a bolt of a 
diameter smaller than 2 in. Hence this size is used in 
many cases where the conditions are such that a 
smaller bolt might safely sustain the tensile stresses 
imposed by the machine itself. 

The tension that safely may be placed upon ordinary 
wrought iron or mild steel such as that used for founda- 
tion bolts, is about 7,000 lb. per square inch. Sometimes 
material possessing a safe tensile strength of only 6,000 
lb. per square inch is used. These values give a factor 
of safety somewhere around 8 to 12, the exact factor 
being determined in any case by the composition of the 
metal. In figuring the tensile strength of an anchor 
bolt it is, of course, necessary to consider the effective 
diameter as that existing at the root of the threaded 
portion. 
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In determining the diameter of a foundation bolt, the 
manufacturer must consider the stress that the bolt 
probably will have to support, and then, using his judg- 
ment as a guide and the diameters of anchor bolts in 
successful existing installations as precedents, select 
a size that assuredly will be safe. 

When the user determines the diameters of the 
foundation bolts for a machine where the sizes required 
have not been specified by the manufacturer it is only 
necessary for him to measure the diameter of the hole 
in the bedplate and then select a bolt of such diameter 
that the clearance between it and the hole will be about 
that named in one of the paragraphs preceding. 


BoLT Must BREAK RATHER THAN PULL OUT 


The proper length for an anchor bolt usually depends 
upon only one factor. This is that the bolt should 
extend down far enough into the foundation so that it 
will break rather than pull out. Where a bolt is cast 
solidly into a foundation, as shown in Fig. 1 at A and B, 
enough masonry must be provided above its head in case 
A or above the anchor plate in B to prevent the bolt 
being pulled out. If the masonry does not set compactly 
around the shaft in either of these instances, any ten- 
sion imposed on the upper threaded end will be trans- 
ferred to the bolt and to the anchor plate. This will 
exert a shearing action on the foundation material. 

Enough masonry must, therefore, exist between the 
top of the foundation and the embedded head of the 
bolt so that neither the bolt head nor the anchor plate 
can shear out the masonry above and thus permit failure 
in case the bolt is stressed excessively. If the masonry 
sets up to the shaft of the bolt, some adhesive action 
will exist between the two, which provides a certain 
amount of resistance to withdrawal. J 

Anchor bolts that are buflt solidly into a concrete 
foundation—that. is, with the concrete poured and 
tamped directly around them—will be considered in 
detail later. As a rule the lengths of anchor bolts are 
made such that they may extend almost to the bottom of 
the foundation. Thus there will be every assurance 
that the mass of masonry above the heads of the bolts . 
will be ample to prevent their withdrawal. One “prac- 
tical” rule for the average masonry foundation is that 
an anchor bolt should be embedded at least 40 diameters. 

Where short bolts are used in a foundation which is 
green or otherwise weak, there is a tendency to crack off 
an upper stratum. This is eliminated where the bolts 
are carried almost to the bottom of the foundation. 


IN CONCRETE Must BE THIRTY DIAMETERS LONG 


When an anchor bolt is cast solidly into a concrete 
foundation, the adhesion of the concrete will equal the 
tensile strength of the bolt if its submergence in the 
concrete equals twenty-five times its diameter. How- 
ever to provide a margin of safety such bolts should be 
set in at least thirty diameters. This matter will be 
discussed in detail later. 

Anchor bolts placed in casings should be long enough 
to permit of deflection. Where a bolt is thus installed 
as shown at C, D and E, Fig. 1, its length should be 
such that its top can be deflected a trifle in any direc- 
tion. One function of the casing is to admit of a slight 
shifting of the top of the bolt, so that it can be inserted 
into its hole in the machine bedplate even if either it or 
the bedplate hole has been mislocated slightly. Unless 
the bolt is long enough so that it can be sprung or 
deflected, the function of the casing will be defeated. 
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In determining the over-all length of an anchor bolt 
for a given installation, such as that shown in Fig. 2, 
several inches must be added to the nominal buried 
length, P. At the upper end the additional length are: 
A clearance of at least + in. above the nut, the thickness 
of one nut, or even of two, if locknuts are employed, 
the thickness of the machine bedplate or foot through 
which the bolt passes, and at least 1 in. should be 
allowed for grout. At the lower end of the bolt the 
following must be provided for: The thickness of the 
anchor plate, the thickness of the nut, and a }-in. 
extended end. These quantities added together will give 
the total or over-all length of the rod required for 
making the anchor bolt. 

All anchor bolts may be divided into two general 
classes, removable and non-removable, in accordance 
with the method used for their installations. Non- 
removable bolts, such as those shown at A, B, C, D, F, 
and G in Fig. 1, cannot be taken from the foundation 
after they are once installed. Removable bolts, like 
those shown at E, Fig. 1, and that depicted in Fig. 3, 
can be removed from their foundations at any time. 


ADVANTAGE OF MAKING ANCHOR BOLTS REMOVABLE 


Removable bolts are desirable, particularly in large 
installations, for two reasons. The first is that where 
the bolts are removable, if one cracks or breaks—an 
infrequent, but occasional, occurrence—a new one can 
be readily inserted. The other reason is that a machine 
can be installed much more rapidly and at less expense 
where the bolts are removable. If the bolts are non- 
removable it is necessary in skidding the machine bed- 
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FIG. 2. ILLUSTRATING ALLOWANCES NEEDED IN 
ORDERING ANCHOR BOLTS 


It must not be overlooked that there are two bolt thicknesses, 
D, D, the bedplate thickness; F', the grouting allowance Of) Lin: 
and an aggregate length of #-in. for the projection of the threads 
above and below the top and bottom nuts, all of which must be 
allowed for in addition to the net length, P, in obtaining the 
gross length, L, of the rod from which the bolt must be con- 
structed. 
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the bolts are re- Y Uj 
movable the bed- gy 
plate is brought 
to its correct 
position on the 
foundation, and 
after being put 
in place the bolts 
are dropped 
down through the holes in the bedplate, through their 
casings and into the nut which is supported in the 
anchor plate below. 

Removable bolts are almost essential for large 
machines because if a non-removable foundation bolt of 
a large machine be broken it will be extremely difficult 
and expensive to dig out the great mass of masonry 
of the foundation so as to obtain access to the lower end 
of the bolt. With a foundation for a small machine 
much less of this masonry removal would be necessary; 
furthermore it is much easier to raise a small machine 
above the projecting ends of non-removable bolts and 
to let it down over them than it is with a large machine. 

Use of non-removable anchor bolts such as those 
shown in Fig. 1, at A, B and C usually is restricted to 
small and unimportant foundations. It is impossible to 
remove these bolts without cutting away a large portion 
of the foundation. They have, however, the advantages 
of low cost and ease of installation. 


Sectional Elevation 


FIG. 3. POINTED ANCHOR BOLT 
WITH CLOSED POCKET 


The height of this bolt is adjustable 
after the machine has been set in.place. 
The lower end can be screwed into or out 
of the lower nut. 


Bouts OF SMALL MACHINES SHOULD NoT BREAK 


With small machines exceedingly large bolts uusually 
can be employed—that is, bolts which are designed with 
unusual factors of safety—without materially increas- 
ing the cost of the foundation. Where the bolts are thus 
proportioned and there is practically no likelihood of 
their ever breaking, the application of “built-in” bolts 
is justified in the case of a small machine. It should 
always be remembered, however, that where the bolts 
are built in solid, it will be necessary when the machine 
bedplate is being set to jack the machine up over the 
ends of the bolts which extend from the top of the 
foundation. This may or may not be disadvantageous. 
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FIG. 4. ANCHOR PLATE WITH RECESS FOR NUT 


With this device the level of the top of the rod can be ad- 
justed to suit conditions after placing of machinery. 
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FIG. 5. ROD ENLARGED, OR “UPSET,” AT THREADED ENDS 


In order to make the heavier rods as light as possible those 
parts which have to be threaded are made of such a diameter 
that the base of the threads is of the same diameter as the body 
of the rods. Thus in a sense the thread is cut in the excess metal. 


Where anchor bolts are removable, pockets must be 
provided under their ends as well as anchor plates, so 
that the lower extremity of each bolt can be inserted in 
the anchor plate and nut from the top of the foundation. 
An anchor-plate pocket in such a case is merely a 
cavity built into a foundation to accommodate the lower 
end of an anchor bolt where it is threaded through its 
nut. 

Two classes of pockets are in general use, namely 
open and closed. An open pocket is one (see Fig. 1, E) 
that is accessible from the outside of the foundation. 
A closed pocket, Fig. 3, is merely a cavity under the 
anchor bolt and is, therefore, not accessible. The terms 
“accessible” and “inaccessible” are sometimes used 
instead of open and closed. 

Open pockets are preferable to closed ones because 
where the pocket is open, the lower nut always is acces- 
sible and can be renewed in case its thread strips. 
Furthermore, the anchor plate for an open pocket can 
be replaced with slight effort, if it breaks. Where the 
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The distortion should be well below the top of the founda- 
tion, for the resistance of the concrete depends on the length that 


DEFORMED, DISTORTED OR BENT BOLTS 


has to be sheared. Any irregularity near the top of the founda- 
tion is of little value, especially if in the same plane as those 
below. The multiple bend bolt, C, is like a bolt with two ‘‘heads,”’ 
one at the end and the other part way of its length. The upper 
bend has small holding power. 
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pocket is closed much work may be involved in making 
repairs such as those just indicated. In practice, how- 
ever, nuts seldom strip or anchor plates break, hence 
closed pockets are employed in many instances, par- 
ticularly where the bolts with which they are associated 
are well in toward the center of the foundation and 
away from its edges. 


DEEP-SEATED BOLTS SHOULD HAVE CLOSED POCKETS 


To convert such closed pockets—those well removed 
from the sides of the foundation—into open ones would 
necessitate relatively long tunnels. Such tunnels some- 
times are difficult to provide. Where pockets are used at 
the lower ends of foundation bolts a nut-pocket anchor 
plate, as shown in 
Fig. 4, should be 
used. Such an 
anchor plate is pro- 
vided with a recess 
for the reception of 
the nut, by which 
means it is retained 
in position and pre- 
vented from turn- 
ing. 

Where pockets are 
provided the lower 
ends of the anchor 
bolts should be 
pointed as shown in 
Fig. 3, so that they 
will readily engage 
in the nuts held in 
the anchor plates. 
Where closed 
pockets are used, 
the nuts are placed 
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FIG. 7. END AREA INEFFEC- 
TIVE TO HOLD BOLT 


in the plates prior to Cavities form under the ends of 
: : ¢ A rods when they are incorporated in 
their insertion in concrete, and consequently only the 
: sides of the bolts can be relied on 
the foundation. If {6 provide the needed adhesion. 
the pocket is open, 


the insertion of both nuts and plates can be deferred 
until just prior to the installation of the bolts. 

The nut in a recessed anchor plate does not fit tightly 
in its recess because accuracy is impossible with 
unmachined castings of this kind. Consequently such 
a nut is free to shift from 4 in. to 4 in. in any direction 
within its restricted cavity. If the lower end of the 
anchor bolt is pointed the bolt will readily “find” the 
threaded hole in the nut, which is thereby shifted to a 
position concentric with the longitudinal center line of 
the bolt. If the lower end of such a bolt is not pointed 
some difficulty may be experienced in effecting an 
engagement between it and the nut as it rests in its 
anchor plate. 


WHEN STANDARD MACHINE BOLts MAY BE USED 


Standard machine bolts used as anchors are shown 
in Fig. 1 at A,B and C. These bolts can be conveniently 
applied to the foundations of small machines because 
they usually can be obtained from stock at any 
machinery supply house or hardware store. Threads, 
heads and nuts of machine bolts in the United States 
are all proportioned in accordance with standard dimen- 
sions given in engineers’ and machinists’ handbooks. 
Where the diameter of an anchor bolt is ? in. or less, 
standard machine bolts can, in most cases, be effectually 
employed. 
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Threaded rods used as anchor bolts are shown in Fig. 
1 at D and E. Most of the anchor bolts used in the 
United States probably are of this type. These consist 
merely of plain round-iron or mild-steel rods threaded 
at both ends. The diameter to be employed in any 
given. installation is determined in accordance with the 
directions given in preceding paragraphs. The length 
also can be found as outlined. 


ONLY LARGE ANCHOR BOLTS SHOULD BE UPSET 


The ends of anchor-bolt rods of large diameter should 
be upset as shown in Fig. 5, so that the cross-sectional 
area of the rod in its unthreaded portion will equal the 
diameter of the rod at the root of the threads. It is not 
economical to upset rods less than say 13 in. in diameter 
because the cost of the upsetting operation in such cases 
exceeds the value of the material saved by this process. 
Obviously, the tensile strength of any threaded rod 
should be determined by the cross-sectional area at the 
root of the thread. 

Deformed bolts sometimes are used as anchors for 
small machines, as shown in Fig. 1 at F and in Fig. 6. 
Bolts of this type usually are applied in concrete founda- 
tions, although sometimes they are used in those built 
of brick or stone laid in mortar. The bolt is deformed 
to prevent its turning in the masonry when the nut is 
being screwed on or off and to prevent the withdrawal 
of the anchor. It frequently occurs that the depth of a 
foundation is such that it does not permit the installa- 
tion of a plain round bolt of such length that it will 
adhere to the concrete with sufficient tenacity to with- 
etand the stress imposed. In such cases the resistance 
of the bolt to withdrawal may be greatly increased by 
deformation in accordance with one of the methods 
shown. 

Excessive deformation of such a bolt is neither 
desirable nor necessary. Where a plain round rod is 
used an elbow can be bent upon its lower end as shown 
at A, Fig. 6. If the extending part of the elbow has 
a length equal to five or six bolt diameters it will be 
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ILLUSTRATING CALCULATIONS ON THE ADHESION 
OF IRON BAR IN CONCRETE 
The adhesion may be expected to equal 250 Ib. per sq.in. on all 
areas except the end area, but with a fair factor of safety 175 
Ib. is the better figure to take. No one can tell what the pull 
to be resisted will measure, but there is no advantage in having 
the adhesion greatly exceed the strength af the bolt against rupture. 


FIG. 8. 
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FIG. 9. SKETCHES ILLUSTRATING FOUR PROBLEMS 


_ Illustration C shows how by a ridiculous allowance of only 8 
in. for the depth of the bolt it becomes necessary to make it 


4% in. in diameter to obtain the required adhesion, which, of 
course, is an immense waste of expensive material—rod, nuts, 
etc. The large hole in the bedplate also would weaken it ma- 


terially. This shows why long bolts with ample washers are 
needed and used. 


ample. Where a machine bolt is used it can be deformed 
as shown at B, Fig. 6, by bending in it a 90-deg. knee. 
The apex should be offset about three or four diameters. 


DEFORM ONLY LOWER END OF ANCHOR BOLT 


Where any bolt is deformed the knee or bend should 
be quite close to its lower end. If such a bend is near 
the upper end of the bolt—that is, if it lies in the 
foundation near the top—there is a possibility that 
when a stress is imposed, the bend will straighten and 
break out the masonry of the foundation. It is for this 
reason that the bent bolt C, Fig. 6, is one of poor 
design. One bend near the bottom of the bolt probably 
will be ample to hold it in place. The other two bends 
near the top are unnecessary and may be the cause of 
failure. ; 

Some construction men prefer to make a semicircular 
bend in a deformed bolt, as shown in Fig. 1 at F. The 
advocates of this method maintain that the forming of 
a 90-deg. bend (B, Fig. 6) in a rod is liable to greatly 
reduce its strength. Deformed or bent bolts are widely 
used in structural steel work for anchoring columns to 
footings. 

Headless bolts—that is, those without anchor plates 
or nuts at their lower extremities—can be effectively 
used for relatively small machines where the founda- 
tions are of concrete. The adhesion of this material (as 
will be shown later), provided the bolt is embedded in 
it for a sufficient length, will be great enough to prevent 
withdrawal. 

Headless bolts should not be used in brick or stone 
masonry foundations. The adhesion between the sur- 
face of the bolt and the foundation in practically every 
case of this kind is so small in the aggregate that it 
offers but little resistance to withdrawal. Even if a 
brick or stone foundation is laid in cement mortar, only 
a small portion of the embedded surface of the bolt may 
be in contact with the mortar itself. Practically no 
adhesion exists between brick or stone in such a founda- 
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tion and the surface of the bolt. For this reason an 
anchor plate should invariably be placed on the lower 
end of a bolt when these materials are used to construct 
a foundation. 

Adhesion between iron or steel set in concrete varies 
from about 250 to 400 Ib. per square inch. In practice 
a value of about 250 lb. per square inch is assumed as 
the ultimate bonding strength. In reinforced concrete 
work it has been authoritatively recommended that the 
safe adhesive strength between mild steel or iron rods 
and the concrete in which they are embedded may be 
taken as about 75 lb. per square inch of surface in 
contact. 

This means that for every square inch of exposed 
surface of a rod embedded in concrete there will be an 
adhesion—that is, a resistance to withdrawal—of 
between 250 and 400 lb. per square inch, but, assuming 
a factor of safety of about 3.3 to 5.3, the safe adhesion 
will be 75 lb. per square inch, as above noted. These 
values are for plain round or square bars. In computing 
the effective adhesion surface of a rod the area of the 
end of the rod is neglected because, as shown in Fig. 7, 
there is nearly always a cavity underneath the extremity 
of every rod set in concrete. That part of the rod in 
contact with this cavity or air pocket is, of course, 
ineffective as regards adhesion. 

The adhesion between any iron rod and the concrete 
in which it is embedded can be computed from the 
following formulae: 

CP) op) == 10 Aa pounds) 


kei) ier ee - (square inches) 


(3) RAL == a (pounds per square inch) 


Wherein p = the total adhesion of the concrete to the 
rod in pounds, that is, the pull necessary to withdraw 
the iron or steel rod from the concrete a — the area 
of the sides of the rod in contact with the concrete, and 
A = the unit adhesion in pounds per square inch 
between the rod and the concrete, values for which are 
given in a preceding paragraph. 

As an example: How many pounds pull would be 
required to withdraw from the concrete a 4 x 2-in. iron 
bar (shown in Fig. 8) embedded for a distance of 16 in.? 
Solution—The area of the sides of the rod in contact 
with the concrete is: 16 *K (2 + 0.5 + 2 + 05) = 
16 & 5 = 80 sq.in. Assuming from a preceding para- 
graph that a unit adhesion of 250 lb. per square inch 
exists between concrete and iron and substituting this 
value in formula (1) we have: p =a X A = 80 X 
250) ==) 20-000.1b; 

The adhesion or resistance to withdrawal of a round 
iron or steel rod set in concrete is given in the following 
formulae: The superficial area of any cylinder = 
8.1416 d 1 (wherein d is the diameter and 1 the length 
or xdl), from which it follows that: 

(4) P = Andl (pounds) 


(b) Ass = (pounds per square inch) 


CB) Ge ro (inches) 


hie ME on (inches) 


In the above P = the pull in pounds necesary to with- 
draw—or the resistance to withdrawal exerted by— 
the round iron or steel rod set in concrete; A = the 
adhesion of concrete to steel or iron in poun’s per 
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square inch; = = 3.1416, a constant; 1 = the length in 
inches, of the portion of the rod set in the concrete 
and d = the diameter of the rod in inches. 

Again assuming an example: How many pounds pull 
will be required to withdraw the round rod of Fig. 9A 
from the concrete? This rod is 1 in. in diameter and 
is set in the concrete for a distance of 12 in. Solution— 
Assuming 250 lb. per square inch as the adhesion of the 
concrete to the steel, and substituting in formula (4): 
P= And l= 250% 3.14 1X 12°=9 4200 ee 
fore a pull of about 9,500 lb. would withdraw the rod. 
Another example: If a pull of 16,328 lb. (Fig. 9, B) 
withdraws a round steel rod 2 in. in diameter set in 
concrete a distance of 10 in., what is the adhesion in 
pounds per square inch of the concrete to the rod? 
Solution—Substituting in formula (5): 

ee ‘fe ay 16,328 _ 16,328 

wal’ “SA4 XX 2 5100s eo 2s 

== 260 lb. per square inch. 
Therefore the unit adhesion of the concrete to the iron, 
with conditions assumed as above, is 260 lb. per square 
inch. 

Let us take still another example: It is desired to so 
set a rod in concrete that it will safely withstand a 
pull of 5,000 lb. Conditions are such that the rod can 
be embedded only 8 in. What must be its diameter so 
that the total adhesion between it and the concrete will 
be sufficient to prevent the pull above assumed from 
withdrawing it? Solution—Assume a factor of safety 
of 6. The safe unit adhesion of the concrete to the rod 
then will be 250 — 6 — 41.7 Ib. per square inch. Now 
substituting in formula (6): 

I fs 5,000 5,000 2 
¢=Arsl- 7X 814K 8 1047s ee 
Hence the rod should be 4.78 in., or, say, 42 in. in 
diameter (as shown in Fig. 9, C) to provide sufficient 
adhesion surface to prevent withdrawal under the con- 
ditions assumed. This is an extreme case and one that 
probably would not occur in practice. It is given merely 

to illustrate the principle. 

Let us take yet one more example: A #-in. diameter 
mild steel rod has a probable breaking strength of about 
14,000 lb. How far should such a rod be set in concrete 
so that the adhesive strength between the concrete and 
the metal surface will just equal its probable breaking 
strength? Solution—Assume that the unit adhesion of 








concrete = 250 lb. per square inch. Substituting in 
formula (7) we have: 
P. 14,000 14,000 é 
(==; = 24 in. 





Ard «250.< 3:14 <.0.75 < 5.887 
Hence the #-in. rod should be set in the concrete for a 
distance of at least 24 in. 
The tensile strength, or supporting power, of a round 
iron or mild steel rod, assuming the elastic limit of this 
material to be 25,000 lb. per square inch, is: 


2 
(83) T= zone (pounds) 


(9) T = 6,250xd’ (pounds) 

Wherein T = the supporting power, in pounds, of a 
round iron or steel rod when stressed to the elastic 
limit, or to 25,000 Ib. per square inch; ~ = 3.1416, a 
constant, and d = the diameter of the rod, in inches, 
Mild bolt steel has an elastic limit of about 25,000 Ib. 
per square inch and will yield excessively if stressed 
beyond this amount. 

The depth to which a rod should be set in concrete 
so that its supporting power is just equal t) the adhesion 
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detween its surface and the concrete can be computed 
as indicated below. For the condition just stated to be 


satisfied it is obvious that the adhesion of the concrete ' 


to the rod should be exactly equal to the strength of 
the rod, that is: 

Li) P=) T 
Taking 250 lb. per square inch as the adhesion between 
concrete and steel 


(11) 250ndl — 6,250nd? 
(12) 2501 —6,250d - 
(13) [= 25d 


Hence it is apparent that to insure against the with- 
drawal of a round iron anchor bar it should be set in 
concrete a distance at least equal to 25 of its own 
diameters. Theoretically such a rod would pull out 
when the stress upon it became equal to 25,000 lb. per 
square inch of its cross-sectional area. 

It should be noted, however, that in the above demon- 
stration it was assumed that the rod was not threaded. 
A threaded rod is obviously weaker than an unthreaded 
one. Foundation bolts always are threaded. Conse- 
quently the quantity ‘25d” is theoretically a liberal one. 
the letter “d” in all of the above formule indicates the 
outside diameter of the rod, not the diameter at the 
root of the thread. 

In practice the rule followed in setting round iron 
rods in concrete when it is desired that their full 
strengths may be developed is that the rod should be 
embedded at least 30 diameters. Inasmuch as the 
strength of the bond between a rod and the concrete in 
which it is embedded is a somewhat uncertain factor, 
plain rods in order to develop their full strength should 
for safety be embedded somewhat more than 25 di- 
ameters—the theoretical distance. 

The value of 30 diameters, given above, is believed to 
be a conservative one. Where an anchor embedded in 
concrete has a head on its lower end—that is, where 
a machine bolt is used—it probably is the best practice 
to disregard the resistance of this head to withdrawal 
when a tension is imposed on the bolt. Such a bolt 
should be considered as being a plain rod without head. 

An anchor rod that has been cast into a concrete 
foundation a distance determined by the rules given 
above is shown in Fig. 1 at G and in Fig. 9 at D. 


Steel Timbers Last as Long as the Mine 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

T SOMETIMES seems strange that the use of steel 

mine timber, particularly at shaft bottoms, has not 
been more generally adopted. Seldom is the life of a 
shaft less than ten years, while it may vary from this 
up to one hundred years or even more. The use of 
wood, especially if untreated, in a place of this kind 
appears little short of folly. The average life of wooden 
timbers underground is not more than five years, while 
in many cases it does not exceed three. Of course 
places may be found where its life will be longer than 
the period named. On the other hand, under certain 
conditions its life may not reach one year. 

To employ a material of construction of which the 
span of useful life is short and that will consequently 
require renewal several times during the life of the 
shaft hardly appears to be good engineering. The cost 
_ of a few replacements will exceed the expense involved 
in a permanent installation. After this each additional 
replacement represents a total loss. 
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SHAFT STATION AT LYTLE COLLIERY 


The H-legs are 8 in. and the I-beams are 20 in. deep. 
hey are set on 5-ft. centers. 


_ Take as an example a shaft that has an estimated life 

of fifty years. If the timbers in this shaft are un- 
treated they will require renewal from ten to twelve 
times before this opening is abandoned. If treated 
wooden timbers are employed they require renewal, say, 
every ten years, or five times during the life of the 
shaft. If steel timbers were put in place at the start 
it would not be necessary to replace them at all, pro- 
vided, of course, that they were properly cared for 
and periodically painted. 

The shaft station serving the sixth level in the mine 
of the Lytle Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Susquehanna 
Collieries Co., near Minersville, Pa., has been remodeled 
and all wooden timber dispensed with. The station 
proper is about 75 ft. long and contains a double track 
near the shaft. These tracks are then joined into one 
which extends for a short distance to a point where 
it branches into three headings. 

In the main part of the station eleven three-piece sets 
of steel timbers have been placed. These have 8-in. 
H-section legs and 20-in. I-beam cap pieces 20 ft. long. 
Farther back or away from the shaft such heavy roof 
supports are unnecessary. Here 14-in. I-beam cap 
pieces on 8-in. H-legs are installed. 

These steel sets are placed on 5-ft. centers. The 
spaces between the H-section legs are filled with con- 
crete, while over the I-beams pieces of old mine rail 
have been placed with the space between them and the 
roof filled with wood lagging. It is advisable to employ 
wood against the’ roof, ag this acts more or less as a 
cushion, taking the weight of the roof and transmitting 
it uniformly to the steel timbers. If wood lagging 
were not thus used weight might be suddenly thrown 
upon the timber locally, causing it to bend and perhaps 
fail. 

Where the two tracks are merged together, much 
smaller I-beams may be safely used to hold the roof, 
these being here only 10 in. deep. The span at this 
point is 10 ft. and the legs of the sets are 6-in. H-sec- 
tions. In one of the headings serving this shaft 9-in. 
I-beams supported on 6-in. H-section legs are employed. 
In all eleven sets of steel timber with 20-in. I-beams 
20 ft. long are used, giving 10 Zt. of clear headroom; 
five sets with 14-in. I-beams; fifty sets with 10-in. 
I-beams; and twenty-eight sets with 9-in. I-beams, 
making a total of 94 sets. 

Installation of these steel timbers, if reasonable care 
is bestowed in their preservation, practically assures 
the safety of the shaft station as long as the mine 
remains 1n operation. 
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Time-Study Watch That Records Number of 


Operations Performed in One Hour 


O MEET the ever-increasing demands of various 
industries for time- and motion-study equipment, 
a new instrument has been designed termed the dura- 
tion time-study watch. This is intended to handle the 
timing, analysis and observation of from one to ten 
operations, up to and including five minutes of duration. 

As illustrated, this instrument has three circles on 
the face.of the dial. The outer one is in red, the second 
circle is in black and the inner circle in blue. The large 
hand makes a complete revolution in 100 seconds, and 
the small hand in the center moves over a red, black 
and blue sector, thereby showing in which circle the 
large hand is indicating. 

All figures on the face of the dial denote production 
per hour, based on the timing of ten operations. As an 
ilustration: If ten operations were observed to have 
been performed in 20 seconds, the figure under the large 
hand in the red circle would show 1,800 operations per 
hour, based on ten operations having been completed 
in 20 seconds. If instead of ten operations one were 
observed to have 
lasted 20 seconds, in 
place of 1,800 it 
would be necessary 
to point off one 
figure with a deci- 
mal; the result 
thus would be 180 
operations per hour, 
based on one opera- 
tion being completed 
in 20 seconds. 

If an operation is 
timed and its dura- 
tion is 180 seconds 
it will be noted that 
the large hand will 
have made one total 
revolution and thirty 
seconds additional, 
while the small hand 
in the center of the 
dial will have passed 
the first sector and 
show in the second. 
This is black and denotes that the number of operations 
must be read in the black circle. Accordingly reading 
under the 30-second mark in the black circle the figure 
277 will be noted. However, this figure being based on 
the observation of ten operations, and only one having 
been timed in that period, it is necessary to point off one 
figure, and the result is then 27.7 operations per hour, 
based on one operation timed in 130 seconds. The same 
applies to work requiring longer periods; as the small 
hand moves in the colored sector, showing in which 
circle the large one is operating, it is easy to calculate 
the elapsed time. 

The instrument has the take-out time feature, which 
allows the operator to start and stop the watch without 
returning the large hand to “zero.”” When an operation 
is entirely completed, pressing the crown down returns 
both hands to the starting point. The dial is divided 
into seconds and half seconds. 

The instrument is of sturdy construction, designed 
for industrial purposes. With present endeavors to 





WATCH FOR TIME STUDY 


This watch determines not only the 
time which an operation takes but gives 
the number of operations per hour that 
can be performed at that rate. 
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analyze and cut costs it should prove a valuable adjunct 
to every plant. It is placed on the market by the Mor- 
timer J. Silberberg Co., of 122 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Straight Dynamite That Will Not Freeze 


Even in Zero Weather 


I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. has developed 

e and perfected a formula for the manufacture of 
straight dynamite which results in that explosive being 
proof against freezing even in zero weather. In conse- 
quence of this development the company has determined 
to discontinue the manufacture of its former straight 
dynamite and hereafter all explosives will be made by 
the new low-freezing method. The perfecting of the 
formula is the result of years of experimentation in the 
laboratory and in the field.’ Straight dynamite has for 
years been the standard of the world and in nearly 
every kind of open work, but a disadvantage has been 
its liability to freeze at temperatures below 50 deg. F. 
As any dynamite loses some part, if not all, of its effi- 
ciency when chilled or frozen, many attempts have been 
made to make it low-freezing. The perfection of the 
new “powder” by the Du Pont company makes it possible 
to use straight dynamite the year round in industrial 
operations. Thawing, with its loss of time and attend- 
ant dangers, has practically been eliminated. 


Which Equipment Should I Install—A Motor 


Generator or a Rotary Converter?* 
By C. A. BOoTH 
St. Louis, Mo. 

T is frequently necessary to supply direct current 

when only alternating-current power can be obtained 
from the central-station mains. Either motor genera- 
tors or rotary converters may be employed for changing 
the alternating to direct-current power. A rotary con- 
verter probably is the most desirable equipment to use 
for such service. 

This statement might not have been true five years 
ago—before rotary converters were developed to their 
present state of perfection. The synchronous or rotary 
converter usually costs less and occupies less floor space 
than does an equivalent motor generator. However, 
there is a fixed relation between the alternating-current 
voltage delivered to a synchronous converter and the 
direct-current voltage delivered by it. On the other 
hand, with the motor generator, either the alternating 
or the direct-current voltage may, within reasonable 
limits, be varied independently of one another. By the 
aid of suitable equipment the direct-current voltage 
furnished by a synchronous converter can be increased 
or decreased by adjusting the alternating-current 
potential. 

One feature of a synchronous motor-generator set 
that sometimes makes its installation desirable is that 
by overexciting the synchronous motor, the power- 
factor of the alternating-current system that serves it 
may be improved. 








*Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


GAS EXPLOSION KILLS ONE AND INJURES EIGHT.—As the 
result of a gas explosion in the Knickerbocker mine of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., near Pottsville, 
Pa., in the afternoon of June 22 one man was killed and at 
least eight injured. It was said to be the heaviest explosion 
ever experienced in the mines of Schuylkill County. Many 
miners were burned and the mine set on fire. 
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Results Obtained by Air Jigging and the Advantages 
Which the Absence of Water Affords” 


Air Jig Reduces Ash and Phosphorus but Slightly Increases Sulphur, 
Which in Coal Tested Apparently Is Part of Coal—Refuse Tailings So 
High in Ash That to Outward Appearance They Are Entirely Free of Coal 


By EDWARD O’TOOLEt 
Gary, W. Va. 


ging machines have been tried for the separa- 

tion of ore, seeds and cereals, one of which has 
been adapted to coal separation during the past year. 
This machine gives promise of satisfactorily solving 
this seemingly hopeless problem. It applies the same 
principle to coal separation that is used for the separa- 
tion of seeds, cereals, beans, nuts, etc. 

On this machine air, which is more than eight hun- 
dred times lighter than water, is used as the flotation 
medium. The material to be separated should first be 
properly sized. The process effects segregation by 
taking advantage of the difference in the weight of the 
materials to be separated. When mixtures containing 
materials differing in specific gravity are fed to the 
deck of the machine each material is separated by 
that difference in weight, and the segregated matter is 
propelled across the deck surface to suitable discharge 
spouts. 

An ordinary blower fan is built into a suitable base 
frame, on which is mounted a running gear carrying 
an air chest which receives the air delivered by the 
fan. A perforated deck of steel, cloth or silk forms the 
air chest cover and constitutes the separating mech- 
anism of the machine. An air gate is built into the base 
frame for regulating the quantity of air handled and a 
speed-change device is incorporated into the operating 
mechanism to regulate the number of vibrations of the 
deck by which the material is propelled across its sur- 
face. 


] ) ete meen types of dry-concentrating and jig- 


TINY JETS LIFT COAL ABOVE CORRUGATIONS 


The air from the fan is lightly compressed within 
the air chest, and passes through the apertures of the 
perforated deck in a multiplicity of tiny jets. These, 
on expanding, create an air film on the upper surface 
of the deck. The air film supports the deckload of 
material and causes the separation, the adjustments of 
the deck and its oscillations, relegating each particle to 
its own appropriate delivery point. 

When the air film is applied, as the material is fed 
to the machine, the particles become stratified, the 
heaviest sinking to the bottom nearest the deck sur- 
face, the lightest rising to the top, and the intermediate- 
weight particles forming zones, or strata, between 
these extremes. With this vertical zoning or stratifica- 
tion of the material at the feed corner the propulsion 
across the deck surface causes the zones to separate 
and report at different points. 

The air used is regulated, or its pressure reduced to 
the point where it is just sufficient to cause a stratifica- 





*Second part of article entitled ‘‘Dry Cleaning by Means of 
Tables,” presented before the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
The preceding section of the article appeared last week and Was 
entitled “Some of the Many Problems in Cleaning of Coal.” 

+General superintendent, United States Coal & Coke Co, 


the result of combinations of such materials. 


tion of the material and not great enough to cause a 
“boiling” or “blowing” of the particles. When so regu- 
lated the mass of particles becomes practically as fluid 
as water, the heavier elements readily settling through 
the mixture and the zones of segregated materials slip- 
ping easily, one from the other, to report at different 
points along the delivery edge. 


WEIGHS EACH ParTICLE, SORTING ACCORDINGLY 


As a matter of fact the machine is nothing but an 
extremely sensitive and accurate weighing device, using 
a film of air, under pressure, as a balance. However, 
it goes further and separates the particles which differ 
in weight, collecting those of similar specific gravity 
and discharging each class to a separate receptacle. 

This machine originally was built for the separation 
of ores and other minerals, with a view to using it 
where there was a scarcity of water, the principal 
installations being in Mexico. Later it was adapted to 
the cleaning of seeds, nuts, cereals, etc., throughout the 
United States. To date more than four hundred ma- 
chines have been installed for these purposes. In fact, 
this process is adapted to the cleaning or separation 
of all dry granular substances—that is, practically 
everything dug from the earth or grown from the soil 
—as well as the numerous artificial mixtures which are 
Coals of 
all kinds are readily cleaned on this machine, par- 
ticularly the fine sizes of purer coal, because the purer 
this material is the more readily does it separate from 
mechanically-mixed mineral matter. An abundance of 





FIG. 1. 
This type of air table is designed to take off onl 


FRONT VIEW OF TABLE FOR CLEANING COAL 

two products, 
clean coal and clean refuse and no middlings. he lightness of 
the slate, which looks gray because it is dry, is readily apparent. 
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warm air of low humidity exists in the return of coal 
mines that could be readily applied to the use of these 
machines. 


BEST COAL FOR METALLURGICAL PURPOSES 


Seams containing alternate thin layers of good coal 


and su:phur, slate or boney coal can be finely ground 


to break them apart, then separated; the good fine coal 
can be used for metallurgical purposes, while the re- 
mainder could be disposed of as its quality would 
warrant. Or the fines from such seams, which are 
now considered worthless, can be separated, then 
marketed as their quality would justify. Many such 
seams are found in the Middle West. 

This method of coal cleaning was first used at the 
plant of the McAlester-Edwards Coal Co., at McAlester, 
Okla., the machinery installed being that used for the 
cleaning of ores. Later, tests were made at the plant 
of the manufacturers, in Dallas, Tex., under the 
supervision of J. R. Campbell, chief chemist of the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co., on a box-car load of Pocahontas coal 
shipped from Gary, W. Va., for testing purposes. 

In the meantime the manufacturers made arrange- 
ments with the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., at Welch, 
W. Va., to install a small demonstration plant at one 
of its operations at Welch, where a number of demon- 
strations and tests are being conducted. Table I 
shows results of some of the tests run for a large coal- 
mining company in the Pocahontas field, and also for 
the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. on some of its 
Illinois and Indiana coals. 

Note the small carbon content in the refuse, also 
the large reduction in phosphorus, and the slight in- 
crease in the sulphur, which would indicate that the 
coal carries the sulphur and the refuse the phosphorus, 
while the carbon is present as hydrocarbons, as no coal 
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FIG. 2 


Bird’s Eye 
View 


The slate can read- 
ily be detected here 
also. The air lifts 
it but little and so 
it is carried to one 
side. The coal 
passes over the cor- 
rugations almost as 
if they did not ex- 
ist. It is a surprise 
to all who observe 
the table in action 
how soon and how 
assuredly the slate 
separates from the 
coal and_ exhibits 
by its lighter tint 
its preference for 
the side of the 
table on which it is 
to be taken off. 





substance is visible to the naked eye in the refuse. 

Table II opposite gives the result of a table test 
on one carload of seam No. 5 Indiana coal from mine 
No. 8, of the Ayrshire Coal Co., Oakland City, Ind., 
made April 25, 1921: 


TABLE I. TEST ON 11,702 LB. POCAHONTAS NO. 3 SEAM COAL 





Screen Crude Clean Refuse 
Size of Coal Test Heads Coal Tails Dust 
UD alee Oe Lb. Oz. Lb. ‘Oz, Lb Oz.) oh basOs 
IAG VeE KO we, Ao tane ABs me Prya 513 Bs ae AN = 
14 on lin.... 128s es ee ote ft er 2 
lin. on ¢in.. 385 0 385 0 334 0 38. 0 13 0 
3in.on#in.. 1,002 0 999 0 879 0 109. 0 11 0 
+in.on?in.. 1,280 8 13280.) 3.0 1,164 O 109 60 7 0 
2 in. on }in.. Aye Ai 197 220 72000 70. «68 6 8 
4in. onf#in.. 2,722 8 2°50 20aaS Zoo 0 159%eo 12 8 
} in. on zs in.. 1,878 0 1,878 0 1,784 8 19 3a8 14 0 
16 mesh on 26 
mesh...i.... 763 «600 763 0 718 O 35 Fa 6 9 8 
Through 26- 
mesh;...... 2,627— «0 2,627 0 an wae Far 
Dotalsge cn. 11,467 8 11,251 8 7,950 8 600 8 73 8 


ANALYSES OF COAL 


—Crude Heads— —Clean Coal— Refuse Tails— 
Sul- Sul- Sul- 

Size of Coal Ash phur Phos. Ash phur Phos. Ash phur Phos. 
linson 4 ines ere 21.76 0.45 0.012 5.26 0.50 0.004 63.90 0.25 0.024 
*in. on }in...... 14.23 0.45 0.008 5.58 0.50 0.003 68.11 0.23 0.030 
+ in. on #in...... 12.67 0.47 0.009 6.75 0.64 0.003 66.22 0.23 0.026 
dtinvon 4 in: ses 8.26 0.49 0.007 5.00 0.53 0.006 73.85 0.19 0.031 
Ain. on }fin...... 9.41 0.50 0.008 3.95 0.53 0.003 71.94 0.21 0.031 
in. on 16-mesh.. 6.50 0.57 0.008 3.14 0.55 0.004 79.24 0.20 0.033 
16 0n 26-mesh... 9.80 0.53 0.007 4.28 0.560.003 77.37 0.22 0.032 
‘Through 26-mesb, °-9.85" 0.5300 2005203 tesco eh yee ee cae peter 

ANALYSES OF DUST . 

Size Ash Sulphur Phos. 
Pies Oxi Pan . A, SE eae oe ees 8.27 0.52 0.003 
# UN ON F ID ice deletions aeiea hee ares 6.64 0.49 0.006 
SINS ONS LO hcion sok sae ee ee eee 8.62 0.54 0.008 
Zins O04 White dled ees aerate tae 8.70 0.49 0.007 
ANOLE Vee a crite cae uteteeer ee eee empresas 10.80 0.48 0.008 
4inon;;in..... 12.00 0.46 0.006 
16°0nj26-meoh Fo ta eee nite ears Liezi 0.52 0.005 


REMARKS.—1}-in. on 1-in. was not treated, as quantity (121b., 8 oz.) was too 
small. Samples for this test were taken in small portions, as regular intervals, over 
a period of threedays. Through 26-in. mesh (2,627 lb.) was not treated on tables, 
as the smaller screens had not arrived at testing plant. Refuse removed was 
0.0533 per cent of total amount treated on table. Lost in mechanical handling, 
2341b., 80z. Lostin mechanical handling on table, 216 lb. 
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TABLE II. TEST OF SEAM NO. 5 INDIANA COAL 
; Crude Heads Clean Coal Refuse Tails Dust 
Size of Coal Lb. Oz. Lb. Oz. Lb. Oz. Lb. Oz. 
j in. on 3 in... 535 8 516 8 17 8 1 8 
in. on# in... 463 12 445 0 17 0 | 12 
3 in. on jin... 259 8 243 0 13 8 3 0 
tin. on jin... 557 8 519 4 33 0 5 4 
+ in. on x in... 226 8 205 8 19 0 2 0 
16-mesh on 26- 
mesh hi... 109 8 100 0 8 8 1 0 
Totals...... Basse? a4 2,029 4 108 +8) 14 8 
ANALYSES OF COAL 
—Crude Heads— —Clean Coal Refuse Tails 
y Moist- Sul- Sul- Sul- 
SizeofCoal ture Ash  phur Phos Ash phur Phos. Ash _ phur 
Dust..... apaaee sedi Ce Pa ae mens Sea eens yl Me es Fee 
fan on ge ins... 6.55 13.13 2.98 0.018 7.94 2.46 0.009 66.60 16.94 
} in, on j in.... 8.29 11.46 3.50 0.007 7.48 2.23 0.005 64.72 20.02 
Fm. ont mm... 7.02 13°53 3.050.008 7.94 2.31 0.004 62.25 18.66 
zo sonepan:, 09 8. 93;. 11.63) 2.99, 0.007 8.32 2.18 0.004 62.00 13.91 
4 in. on 16-mesh 8.47 15.00 3.11 0.007 9.00 2.26 0.005 pon bet. 49 
16-mesh on 26- 
MCSF. Sonia Pome d290 5.15 05008 10,3572..36 0.005 71.38 12.40 
Through 26-mesh.... 16.56 3.52 0.008  ...... PC Sie te CM ee eee 


The following tables give the results of a test on 
one carload of coal from seam No. 6 in Franklin County. 
The coal was taken from the Black Brier Mine of the 
St. Louis Coal & Iron Co., at Johnston City, Ill. 





TABLE III. TEST OF ILLINOIS COAL 
Crude Heads Clean Coal Refuse Tails Dust 
Size of Coal Lb. Oz. Lbs + Oz. bw Oz Lb. Oz. 
2in. on}in... 592 0 560 0 29 8 2 8 
4 in. on jin... 649 8 611 0 36 8 2 0 
2 in. on din... 373 0 347 0 24 8 1 8 
4 in. on jin... 800 8 739 0 58 8 3 0 
4 in. on 7s in... 368 8 342 0 26 0 0 8 
16 on 26-mesh. 180 0 161 0 17 8 | 8 
Through 26-mesh 414 0 fe, iy si ae ve 
PGES aouse <5 3377: 8 2,760 0 192 8 11 0 
ANALYSES OF COAL 
— Crude Heads — —Clean Coal— Refuse Tails 
Sul- Sul- Sul- 
Size of Coal Ash phur Phos. Ash phur Phos Ash phur 
nae ene S 199 2-32.-.0. 014 oo Obsessed) | Mee ey ee es 
ari. ON 4 Nb... hOn2 O02 Ie Or OG 7st 1265 .0..003 65.00 8.92 
SIMEON IN. ea. 24 1383033055 02009577505) 1564505005) 67238 7.90 
SPITS ONS AD oe exer e 15224 ee2. 212 0,007 ere22 1254) ".0:.003) ) 72.00, 862 
AIO FAD. wea « Meo lee 22 0006. 6.62 21557 10.003 72.00 8.78 
4 in. on 16-mesh... 14.18 2.68 0.010 7.00 1.53 0.004 71.41 12.94 
16 on 26-mesh..... 15.61 2.64 0.016 8.87 1.54 0.005 67.16 14.42 
ieee neeoeeshares 109 6 2.90 OLOUS He ah) FS uk Seagal © ne episase > pareprene 


From these analyses it will be noted that the effect 
of dry cleaning is to separate a large part of the refuse 
from the coal. It makes no difference in what relative 
quantities the dirt and coal appear, provided regular 
amounts are fed to the machine and it is kept in work- 
ing condition. If there is a streak of coal in the bed 
that is inferior or high in ash or sulphur but contains 
a high fuel value this machine will separate it from 
the low-ash and low-sulphur coal and the slate at one 
operation; the high-ash and high-sulphur coal can be 
shipped or used for steam generation and the better 
grade of coal can be used for metallurgical purposes. 
It will be possible to get as many grades of product 
from one of these machines as exist in the coal bed. 

The capacity of this machine is about three tons per 
hour when working on coal sized 4 to 7zs-in. mesh; on 
smaller sizes the capacity is less, and on larger more, 
with an average of about six tons per hour per machine 
for all grades. It is estimated that machines working 
on coal 14 to 2 in. in size will clean ten tons per hour. 


SPARE THE WATER, WHICH IS BAD AS ASH 


A reliab!e dry-cleaning and separating machine in 
the coal industry will effect a great economic saving to 
the world. It will help conserve the coal resources by 
making seams and portions of seams merchantable that 
are now unmerchantable. It will help solve the coal- 
preparing difficulties of the fuel producer and insure 
the production of a clean coal in times of scarcity of 
labor as well as in periods of plentiful labor supply. It 
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will eliminate engine failures on the railroads, or at 
least those arising from inferior fuel, and thereby 
admit of more constant and regular traffic. It will 
benefit the coal consumer by giving him good, pure fuel, 
which will increase the capacity of whatever device he 
may use for its consumption, be it cook stove, locomo- 
tive, coke oven or blast furnace. The efficiency of such 
consuming instrument will be increased in proportion 
to the reduction of the ash in the coal. In addition, 
it will save the consumer the money he is now paying 
for the water which the washer has added and at the 
same time it will save him the fuel which is now being 
wasted in eliminating this water. 


Wages Paid British Coal Mine Workers 


HE British Government issued the following figures, 

which show the estimated earnings per shift in May, 
1921, of the highest-paid class of underground workers and 
the lowest-paid class of surface laborers in the coal-mining 
industry. These figures would have operated under the 
proposals put before the Miners’ Federation by the Govern- 
ment and they will be those in effect in September of this 
year under an understanding that wages will not be reduced 
to exceed 2s, in July, 2s. 6d. in August and 3s. in September; 
after that they will be 20 per cent above pre-war wages. 


BRITISH WAGES PRIOR TO WAR AND IN SEPTEMBER, 1921 


_ Lowest Rate 
Su:face Laborers 


Average Coal Getters 
on Piece Work 


Average All 
Adults 


Pre- May, Pre- May, Pre- May, 

District War 1921 War 1921 War 1921 

Scotland: 4c seen eet 83.3d. 19s.6d. 43. 10s. 7s.2d. 153.6d. 
Northumberland....... 8/5 20/- 43.6d. 10s.7d. 6/11 14/10 
Duxrhamenenccey see ee 8/3 16/6 5/- 10/9 6/10 14/11 
South Wialesies gnases ners 9/4 20/- 515 11/9 7/4 16/5 
DIOMErAet secre er ne 5/9 15/- 3/5 9/3 5/- 12/- 
Forest of Dean......... 6/9 16/- 4/2 9/10 Wer 12/8 
Bristoliesn eee ta 6/10 16/- 3/5 8/- 5/- 12/6 
Cumberland asso 8/2 20/- 4/4 11/3 6/11 14/11 
Lanes. and Cheshire.... 8/7 17/- 4/1 10/- 6/8 14/- 
North Stattseni eerie 9/1 13/6* 4/4 OT 6/7 12/9 
North Walesie.. meen ch 8/- 15/- 4/- 10/- 6/4 13/4 
Shropahireedeaee ae 6/5 13/6* 35 9/2 5/\ 12/9 
SouthiStatis erences 7/1 13/6* 3/10 9/7 5/3 13/- 
Cannock Chase........ 8/6 18/- 4/3 9/6 6/8 13/- 
Warwickshire.......... 10/1 20/- 4/2 9/4 6/7 13/8 
South, Derbwear.cee. ose 9/3 19/6 4/- 10/2 6/10 13/8 
Leicester tom .itea< dienes. 7/- 17/- 4/5 10/6 6/4 13/9 
Workshiresayc a oe ae o: 9/7 + 20/- 4/7 11/6 7/8 15/5 

Notts. and N. Derby, 

Notts. and Erewash.. 9/9 19/6 4/9 11/6 die 15/6 


* Day-wage. 


A three-shilling (73c.) reduction all over the federated 
area is assumed. The pre-war figure for surface laborers 
represents earnings of the lowest-paid classes. The full 
possible week for coal-getters is about 54 days on average 
and for surface workers six days. The figures given for 
coal-getters on piece-work are necessarily estimates, as any 
piece-work earnings must depend upon output, but the cal- 
culation is based upon actual earnings, with allowances for 
the loss of certain war wage payments which have now 
ceased. 


WAGE CONVERTED TO AMERICAN MONEY AT NORMAL 
EXCHANGE* 


Average CoalGetters Lowest Rate Average 
on Piece Work Surface Laborers All Adults 
Pre- Sept., Pre- Sept., Pre- Sept., 
District war 1921 war 1921 war 1921 
South Walesaeshos ies s setes $2.27 $4.87 $1.29 $2.86 $1.79 $4.00 
Notts. and North Derby.... | 2.38 4.75 1.16 2.80 [73 3.78 
Notts. and Erewash....... { 
Sootlandauwhus cacis dew oder: 2.01 4.75 0.97 2.44 acer Saris! 
WODKSHITCtin Serre ies a oi 2.34 4.87 el2Zomee oO We St" 3776 
Durban soniaceess 6 sete a: 20) 4.02 1222 2.62 1.67 3.64 
Gumberland aon: cine 1.99 4.87 [0G )e S429 1.69” 3.64 
Northumberland.......... 2.05 4.87 PO a 258 Le 69.053'.'62 
Lancashire and Cheshire... . 2.09 4.14 Ue00'y 92544 ImOzmen>. 41 
Tieicester is tne vartek tereawims Weve 4.14 be O82 56 19.54/98 3) 95 
South Derby: vaste. se oes 2c20 er 4 1D 0.97 2.48 1 Olm meS 
Warwickshire............. 2.46 4.87 LOZ) 992527 1260) *3733 
North W ales: s.- fer. ore 195006366 0.97. 2.44 ay. PSPs 
Cannock Chase. .........- 2.07. 4.39 PALLY, es ipa eM, Ve 62 eS 17 
SouthiStafiaten.: S2-).ea nee W735 6 3529% 0.93 2.34 Wty ® ER ys 
Shropshiréseeny erie eva PE PAD OF 85 e225 [ae ee wake re 
NorthiStatis.ewess . todas 22K 3.29F 1.06 2.34 1. 6052%3:.c01 
Forest.of Dean «...<.05.5 << 1.65 3.90 EZ 2.40 1.36 sau 30 
Bristoles4e.i 2. cee eee ee 13672) 23290 0.83 1.95 1.22 #43205 
SOMEIECU. seawater eso tat ees (See GT Oneoyn zur.) 1.22 sa292 


* Arranged in order of average rates of pay for all adults May, 1921. 
+ Day wage. Rest on piece work. ; 
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Sand Dried by Live Steam and Oil Heated 
By the Same Means Are Piped Into Mine 


By ALPHONSE F. BRosky 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WO unusual features at the No. 3 mine of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co., four 
miles southwest of Pittsburgh, Pa., are the arrange- 
ments for sand drying and for the supply of oil to 
the bottom of the shaft for car lubrication. 

The standard coal-fired sand drier provided with a 
cone-shaped sand container is markedly inefficient, for 
the following reasons: (1) When using this type of 
equipment someone must be employed to do nothing 
but dry sand; (2) coal must be transported to the 
sand house periodically; (3) the sand does not flow 
freely and frequently clogs the lower opening through 
which it is supposed to run. Other disadvantages in 
the use of this old type of apparatus are the small 
capacity of each drier and the difficulty encountered 
in feeding fresh sand and removing it when dried. 

The dry sand falls in a semicircular ring about the 
bottom of the drier and when a fresh supply is added 
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SAND DRIER AFFORDING LARGE CAPACITY 
A radiator of pipes, each forming an inverted W, furnishes the 
heat. The dried sand falls through a screen placed immediately 
below the radiator. Vent pipes withdraw the moisture as fast 
as it is liberated. The sand is dropped by a pipe line into the 
mine, 


at the top some of it usually spills over the side and 
mixes with that on the floor, resulting in a product not 
as dry as it should be. In its essential details the sand 
house at the plant mentioned consists of two compart- 
ments, A and B, which serve as a storage bin and a 
drying compartment respectively. The bin is built of 
concrete surmounted by a shed, the walls and roof of 
which are of corrugated sheet iron. The capacity of 
this bin is 400 tons and the slope of the floor is a 
little greater than the angle of repose of sand. This 
insures gravity replacement as the sand at the bottom 
is removed. A new supply consequently may be easily 
shoveled from a railroad car into the bin. 

The drier itself consists of radiating pipes in the 
form of an inverted W, directly beneath which are 
located two sets of screens provided with truncated 
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tops. Vent pipes lead from the top of the sand bed 
through the roof to the atmosphere. These create a 
draft, withdrawing the entrapped water vapor from 
around the radiators. 

A 1-in. steam pipe supplies steam from the boilers 
to the 14-in. radiator sections. The steam, after par- 
tial condensation, passes through a 34-in. drain pipe to 
the atmosphere. Upon drying the sand falls through 
the screen to the two receiving bins beneath, from 
which doors open to the outside of the building. 
Through these the dried sand is removed. Just out- 
side these doors is a borehole with an 8-in. pipe extend- 
ing down to the underground workings. Within this 
casing are two smaller pipes, a 3-in. pipe for sand and 
a 13-in. pipe for oil. Around these but within the 
8-in. casing, air is allowed to circulate freely. 


LARGE COVERED FUNNEL ENCLOSES SCREEN 


The small pipes, as wel as the casing, extend to 
the working level underground. Fitted to the upper 
end of the sand pipe is a large covered funnel in 
which is placed a screen. The dried sand is fed into 
this receptacle and, dropping down through the pipe, 
is delivered to a storage bin underground. Oil for 
use in the mine is emptied from a tank car into a 
storage tank. Here, if necessary, it is heated by a sub- 
merged steam coil and made easy flowing. From this 
reservoir it is drawn by a Bowser hand pump and deliv- 
ered to the borehole, down which it travels to the bot- 
tom by gravity. 

This system of sand-and-oil conveyance to the work- 
ings was devised by John Mahoney, general superin- 
tendent of the company. The merits of the sand drying 
and distributing plant may be summed up as follows: 
(1) Live steam from a near-by boiler house is utilized, 
resulting in high thermal efficiency; (2) the drier 
requires extremely little attention; (3) dry sand moves 
to the underground storage bin by gravity and during 
its passage does not become contaminated by foreign 
substances; (4) the capacity of the plant is large; 
(5) the means employed for moving the sand is cheap 
and effective. 


Gas Mask for Carbon Monoxide Perfected 


HE first public demonstration of a new gas mask 

invented to protect the wearer against carbon mon- 
oxide was given in the afternoon of May 26, in the spe- 
cial smoke room of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa. It utilizes the special chemical mixture called 
Hopcalite, developed by the U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
the Chemical Warfare Service of the U. S. Army. The 
bureau for its research into the value of various types 
of gas masks, including those for the elimination of 
carbon monoxide, has a large smoke room especially 
adapted for testing purposes and it was this room that 
was used for the demonstration. 

In this test two men entered the smoke room, the air 
of which contained 1 per cent of carbon monoxide. One 
of the men carried a canary bird into the room in order ° 
that its actions might indicate to the observers the pois- 
onous nature of the atmosphere. The canary bird col- 
lapsed in 45 seconds and was immediately removed to 
fresh air, where it was revived with oxygen. 

Frequent tests were made with the M. S.A. carbon- 
monoxide detector:to show the observers the strength 
of the gas. The wearers of the mask remained in the 
atmosphere for 30 minutes doing vigorous work part 
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of the time, and experienced no ill effects whatever from 
the carbon monoxide. The gas masks gave perfect pro- 
tection throughout the entire period of the test. 

The new gas mask will afford protection in higher 
percentages of carbon monoxide than 1 per cent, yet 
if a man breathe that percentage it will kill him in a few 
minutes’ time. In about half an hour, however, 0.1 
per cent of carbon monoxide will seriously affect a man 
who is working and is therefore breathing hard, and 
0.2 per cent will affect him seriously in about ten 
minutes. The mask is manufactured by the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plank Platform Lifted and Lowered by Cage 
Protects Men from Falling Into Shaft 
By R. W. MAYER 


California, Pa. 
PEN shafts are always a source of danger. Many 
men are recorded each year as falling down shafts 
or being killed or injured by objects which become dis- 
lodged and fall on those below. 

To obviate this danger the Canadian Collieries, Ltd., 
of Cumberland, B. C., has entirely covered its shaft 
openings with platforms made of 2-in. plank. These 
inclose or dre built around the hoisting cable and 
rise and fall with the cage when it rises above the 
landing. In this movement the platforms are directed 
by, or slide along, the cage guides. 

The top of the cage is provided with extra timbers 
designed to receive and support the platform or shaft 
cover. In its upward movement the cage lifts the 
platform with it to the end of the hoist. When the 
cage descends, the platform descends with it until the 
floor or landing is reached. There the shaft cover is 
caught and it remains in that position, effectually cov- 
ering the opening, until the platform is again lifted by 
the ascending cage. Near the end of the hoist when 
the cage and platform come in contact the speed is so 
reduced that the two meet without appreciable shock 
and no damage is done to either. In descending the 
cage has not had time to gain any great speed before 
the platform is caught and comes to rest on its sup- 
porting timbers. 


Device for Holding Reinforcement While 
It Is Being Embedded in Gunite 


HEN the attempt was made some years ago to 
apply reinforced gunite for the fireproofing of 
mines and the building of walls difficulty was encoun- 
tered in obtaining a device that would satisfactorily 
hold the reinforcing wire or expanded metal away from 
the surface to be coated until it could be embedded in 
the gunite. The solution of this problem, shown in the 
illustrations below, is known as a gunite furring post. 
This device serves to support and at the same time 
to secure the reinforcing material in such manner that 
it may be thoroughly embedded in the layer of gunite. 
When this material is applied over a wooden surface 
an ordinary wire nail holds fabric, post and surface se- 
curely together and in their proper relation. (See 
Fig. 1.) When applied over a metallic surface, as in 
roof or floor slabs, the post oy aly as a support, 
as shown in Fig. 2. 


At first these posts were iad of light metal, but it» 


was found that when so constructed they were too eas- 
ily crushed, and accordingly they were made heavier. 
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FIG.1 
KEEPS REINFORCING WIRE IN PLACE FOR GUNITE 


As now built they rarely crush even when stepped on 
by a man of ordinary weight. The Cement-Gun Con- 
struction Co. of Chicago, Ill., has the patent rights. 


Cost of Preparing Pulverized Coal 


URING 1920 the cost of preparing coal, says Power 
of July 5, 1921, in the power plant of the Clarkdale 
Smelter was as follows: 


Unloading, storing and reclaiming coal, per ton........... $0.07 
Conveying and primary crushing, per ton 0.09 
Drying ANncCraisinite sTatine.. Per LOMA Neo citicheccin tietahenie cc ns ! 
Pulverizing 


$0.98 

These figures include power, labor, supplies, repairs 
and plant expense, but do not include depreciation and 
other fixed charges. The installation costs of a pulver- 
izing plant are as follows: 


POCA IMOPeCravineamCOStS Nowe kis wiceitn cts ee alot cheth ere nl o:sr ere 


Storage and reclaiming plant, per ton storage capacity.... $13.00 
Primary crushing plant, per ton daily capacity........... 32.00 
Drying and disintegrating plant, per ton, daily capacity... 286.00 


iPulverizine- plant, per. tonwdaily capacity. ssh ./s ci ces ols cs 402.00 

With a 300-ton plant the investment, with a seven- 
day storage plant, would be around $243,000; if interest, 
depreciation and taxes are assumed to equal 15 per cent, 
then the fixed charges per ton total $100 per day, or 33c. 
per ton. The entire pulverizing costs then become $1.31 
per ton. 


Coal Wage Costs Per Ton in Britain 


N VIEW of the dispute in the British coal-mining areas 
the following table, which shows the rising wage costs 
per ton, is interesting: 


September Quarter 1920 March 1921 
British American British American 

District Money Money Money Money 
Derby, Nottingham and 

LiGiGESREE Nese thet tinereiers ca 20s. 8. 45d. $5.05 2Is. 6.9I1d. $5.26 
Yorkshire £4 memien tarecke 22s. 4. 65d. 5.45 23s. 2.53d. 5. 66 
Stafford, Shropshire, Worcester 

and Warwick............. 23s. 9. 68d. 5.80 258..2.920, 6.14 
Durham eh dsclraateeetes ose 25s. 6.73d. 6.23 26s. 8.36d. 6.51 
Northumberland............ 26s. 2.17d 6.38 29s. 7.33d. 7.21 
BCObLANG see see heed eo etetecw. 26s. 8.35d. 6.51 Ziel 290. 6.61 
Gloucester, Somerset and Kent 28s. 4. 65d. 6.91 34s. 4.79d. 8.38 
Lancashire, Cheshire and 

North Wales.............- 29s. 6.53d. 7.20 30s. 1.09d. jf 28) 
South Wales.. 32s. 1. 96d. 7.84 40s. 4. 12d. 9.83 
Cumberland and Westmorland 33s. 8.27d. 8.21 35s. 5.57d. 8.64 


Thus it will be seen that in every district there has been 
a rise in wage costs, especially in South Wales, Gloucester 
and Northumberland, where the depression in the coal- 
exporting districts has inflated the production costs. All 
conversions from British to American money are at normal 
rates of exchange and consequently do not show the real 
costs with which the exporter must contend. 


When Strikes Get Serious 


“One result of the coal strike,” says the Daily Express, 
“will be a shortage of beer.” We have thought all along 
that the miners’ strike would sooner or later lead to some- 
thing serious.—Punch, 
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Gravity Plane to Serve Two Mines 


To Avoid Lengthening Haulage Rope Run Out the Cars from the 
Lower Mine Onto the Plane and Block Them There Ready To 
Be Coupled to the Next Descending Trip from the Upper Mine 


ROBLEMS in gravity-plane haulage 

have always interested me and I was 
particularly taken with the one pre- 
sented in Coal Age, June 2, page 999, 
where a superintendent contemplates 
serving two mines with a single gravity 
plane 1,100 ft. in length, the lower mine 
(No. 2) being a more recent opening 
and located 100 ft. down the incline 
from the old mine (No. 1). 

After studying carefully the sug- 
gestions offered by the editor, in reply- 
ing to this inquiry, I am inetd to 
think that there would be some difficulty 
experienced in keeping the two ropes 
from getting entangled should an extra 
length of rope be provided to reach 
from No. 1 to No. 
2 landing. This 
rope, it was 
stated, would lie 
at the side of the 
track till needed 
to lower a trip 
from No.-2 land- 
ing, when it would 
be coupled to the 
main rope for 
that purpose. 
With this prelim- 
inary, allow me 
to give my idea 
of the best method 
to adopt, in order 
to avoid the use 
of an extra length 
of rope, and pre- 
clude any possi- 
bility of its be- 
coming entangled. 

Referring to the figure, install a 
switch on the incline at a point suitable 
to make connection with the track on 
No.-2 level, as indicated by the dotted 
lines in the figure and already explained 
in the reply to this inquiry. Also, in- 
stall a good safety block at a point on 
the incline a sufficient distance below 
the switch to hold the number of cars 
it is desired to lower from No.-2 mine. 

This being done, the cars from No. 2 
are first lowered from that landing onto 
the incline where they are held by the 
block until the trip from No. 1 is low- 
ered. The No.-2 cars are then coupled 
to the trip and the engineer takes up 
sufficient slack to permit the safety 
block to be shifted, after which he 
lowers the entire trip. 

_A similar switch can be installed on 
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the opposite track and a like safety 
block provided that can be operated and 
made to hold the empties for No. 2 
when that trip has reached this point 
of the incline. Again, the engineer 
slacks back enough to permit the 
No.-2 empties to be uncoupled. 

The empties for No. 2 having been 
uncoupled from the trip, the latter is 
hoisted to No.-1 landing, after which 
the No.-2 cars are coupled to the aux- 
iliary rope from that level and drawn 
from the incline, by a runabout track 
that passes under the plane, in the man- 
ner indicated and explained previously 
by the editor. 

The plane can be arranged, if de- 
sired, for the loads from No.-2 mine to 
travel the right-hand track only, the 
empties for that mine being hoisted on 
the left-hand track. This, however, 
would necessitate serving No.-2 mine 
only each alternate trip. For some time 
past, we have been operating an ar- 
rangement similar to. the one I have 
mentioned and the scheme has proved 
successful. Jee Danke 

Confluence, Pa. 

[It should be stated here that, in ad- 
justing the system proposed by this cor- 
respondent, which has some features 
favoring its use, ample provision must 
be made for sustaining the excess of 
load on the engine when the additional 
cars from No.-2 mine are coupled to 
the trip, and the No.-2 empties are re- 
moved while the trip is still 100 ft. 
above the foot of the incline. 

It will be observed this causes a vari- 
able load to be controlled, and it will be 
necessary to strike a suitable balance 
between the two conditions. When 
No.-1 cars are descending from that 
landing to No. 2, a comparatively light 
load is in counter-balance with a full 
load of empties. On the other hand, 
when the No.-2 empties have been de- 
tached from the system the full loaded 
trip is offset by the comparatively light 
empty cars for No. 1 mine. Our cor- 
respondent has not mentioned this 
point.—EDIToR. ] 


SECOND LETTER 


G Pics question of arranging a gray- 
ity plane so as to enable it to serve 
two mines, the new opening (No. 2) 
being 100 ft. down the incline from the 
old mine (No. 1), appeals to me as a 





simple proposition. 
been stated in the reply to this inquiry, 
a short length of rope sufficient to 


As has already 


reach from No. 1 to No. 2 landing 
must be employed in order to handle 
the coal and empties for the lower 
opening. 

Instead of a single one, I would use 
two of these shorter ropes, however, 
which may well be called “dead ropes,” 
inasmuch as they are kept lying at the 
side of the track when the system is 
serving No. 1 mine. 

Using a single rope, it will only be 
possible to change the service from 
No. 1 to No. 2 mine when the end of 
the main rope at the top of the plane 
is on the side where the dead rope 
lies; although it is possible, of course, 
to have the dead rope when idle lie 
between the two tracks and in that 
case but one rope would be necessary. 


> gs Clevis 
“Capping~ 


SHOWING CAPPING OF ROPE ENDS 


The ends of all the ropes must be 
capped in a manner suitable for coup- 
ling, and a short length of coupling 
chain should be used to attach the rope 
to the first car when hoisting or lower- 
ing a trip. 

‘The operation of the system is about 
as follows: An empty trip having ar- 
rived at No.-1 landing and it being 
desired to lower coal and hoist empties 
for No.-2 mine, the headman at No.-1 
landing uncouples the short coupling 
chain on the main rope and couples in 
its place the end of the dead rope lying 
on the side of the track. 

At the same time, the headman at 
No.-2 landing couples the short chain 
on the lower end of the dead rope to 
the loaded trip, which has been pre- 
viously run out onto the incline from 
No.-2 landing and blocked. When all 
is ready and the signal is given from 
No.-2 landing and the foot of the in- 
cline the system is started. 

In my sketch, I have indicated how 
the coupling of the two ropes together, 
or the short chain to the end of either 
rope is effected. The capping at each 
rope end is arranged to hold a clevis 
or a pin. A clevis is attached to each 
end of the main rope and the lower end 
of the dead rope. The clevis pin is 
made seeure by a cotter pin or other 
lock. The clevis pin when inserted is 
passed through the first link of the 
chain or the hole in the capping of the 
dead rope, which makes a simple and 
safe method of coupling, either the 
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chain or the rope. This method of 

coupling is the same as that used in 

coupling ropes in. main-and-tailrope 

haulage. WILLIAM DICKINSON. 
Whipple, W. Va. 





THIRD LETTER 


| L.-tteeeethe to the request for sug- 
gestions regarding the utilizing of 
a gravity plane serving one mine and 
adapting it to handle the coal from 
another opening lower down the slope, 
permit me to offer the following plan: 

Make one of the two tracks on the 
incline the loaded and the other the 
empty track. Connect these tracks by 
switches in the manner shown in the 
accompanying figure. It will be ob- 
Moe Sata Head sheaves 
from No.-2 land- 





ing is turned 

up the incline, N&I Landli 
while the loaded Siw? 
switch crosses 


over the empty 
track and is 





ih Head of, Hak 
turned down the 
incline on the r 
other side. All cS 
the switches are S 
automatic and ¥ 
require no at- ofl N22 Landing 
tention. . ey 

Following is | A a 


the method of 
operation: Assuming that a loaded trip 
is standing on each landing ready to 
be lowered, No.-2 trip is first run out 
onto the incline and lowered by suitable 
means to the car-stop or block located 
on the incline at A. There it is held 
awaiting the lowering of No.-1 trip to 
that point. When this is done and the 
two trips have been coupled together 
the block is released and the double 
trip allowed to descend the plane to the 
foot of the incline, by gravity. 

In the same time, the empty trip has 
been hauled up the incline and reached 
the head of the plant at No.-1 landing. 
The empty cars for No.-2 mine are then 
uncoupled and run by gravity down 
the incline, and through the automatic 
switch to No.-2 landing, which com- 
pletes the cycle of operation. 


PLAN Must CONFORM TO THE 
LOCAL CONDITIONS 


This general idea may have to be 
modified to suit local conditions. With- 
out exact data regarding the inclina- 
tion of the plane, weight of cars loaded 
‘and empty, number of cars per trip, 
etc., it is manifestly impossible to work 
out the scheme in detail. I will refer 
briefly to some of these matters that 
are essential to the success of the 
proposition. 

For example, starting again from 
the beginning of the cycle and assum- 
ing that both mines are producing 
equal quantities of coal and served by 
cars of like weight and capacity, it is 
evident that. the loaded trip from No.-1 
mine must be able to start and haul up 
the grade twice its number of empties, 
until the double trip is made up at 
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No.-2 landing. In order to do this, 
however, it will be necessary to estab- 
lish a steeper grade from No.-1 to 
No.-2 landing that will meet this con- 
dition. 

Again, it is probable that an aux- 
iliary drum and rope will be required 
to lower the loaded trip from No.-2 
landing to the car-stop on the incline 
to await the trip from No.-1 mine. 

It is also probable that suitable 
means must be employed to lower the 
empties to No.-2 landing, after they 
have been hauled to the head of the 
plane and uncoupled from the main 
trip. Under some conditions, it may be 
advisable not to haul these cars further 
up the incline than is necessary to drop 
them into the switch leading to No.-2 
mine. 

Exact DATA NECESSARY 


All of these details can only be 
worked out from a knowledge of the 
situation and the necesssary data for 
that purpose. It should be mentioned 
here that the strain on the rope when 
handling a double trip from the two 
mines will probably be such as to re- 
quire using a stronger haulage rope. 

It will also be necessary to increase 
the brake power on the winding drum 
or headsheaves, in order to suitably 
control the movement of the cars on the 
incline. If this is not done, smaller 
trips can be hauled so as to bring the 
load within the capacity of the ropes 
in use. JOHN S. WATTS, 

Consulting Mechanical Engineer. 

New Glasgow, N. S. 





FOURTH LETTER 


Y PLAN of treating the problem 

presented in Coal Age, June 2, 
p. 999, in regard to making a single 
incline serve two mines, one located 
above the other on the same hillslope, 
will probably differ from others that 
may be offered, but it appeals to me as 
practicable. 

In order to illustrate this plan, I 
have prepared a diagramatic sketch, 
showing the length measured on the 
incline between the two landings or 
mine openints and the foot of the in- 
cline, and the relation of the descend- 
ing and ascending loaded and empty 
trips at the moment of clearing each 
other, midway on the incline. 


RECONSTRUCT A PORTION OF INCLINE 
TO REDUCE TRACK 


My idea of providing a construction 
or arrangement that will be adapted to 
serve both mines may not be strictly 
applicable to the present case, as it in- 
volves the reconstruction of a portion 
of the present incline. However, I be- 
lieve it will be of interest in this con- 
nection, and will describe it briefly. 

The plan makes possible a consider- 
able shortening of the track required 
on the incline. Instead of the 1,100 
ft. of double track necessary in this 
case, my scheme would call for but 700 


ft. of double track on the lower end of 


the plane, with 400 ft. of single track 
above it. 
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The middle point on an incline 1,100 
ft. long is 550 ft. below the head of the 
plane. As indicated in the diagram, 
at the moment when the head end of 
the ascending empty trip is opposite the 
rear end of the descending loaded trip, 
both trips should be on straight track 
and clear of each other. 

Now, assuming trips of ten cars are 
to be handled, occupying approximately 
100 ft. of track, each, the head end of 
the ascending trip and the rear end of 
the descending trip being opposite each 
other, are each 50 ft. above the midway 
point on the incline, or 500 ft. below 
the head of the plane. Allowing an- 
other 100 ft. up the incline to the 
switch where the two tracks join as 
shown in the diagram, leaves 400 ft. of 
single track reaching from this switch 
to the head of the plane. 

Viewing the situation from_ this 
angle, it would seem practicable, in pro- 
viding for the most economieal con- 
struction, to take out the switch on 
No.-1 landing at the head of the plane, 
and use but a single track on the first 
400 ft. of the plane. 


ADVANTAGE GAINED IN THE USE OF 
SINGLE TRACK 


The use of a single track in the 
upper portion of the plane will have 
several advantages. 
Perhaps, the most im- 
portant is that it will 
greatly simplify the 
proposition in respect 
to switches and cross- 
overs required at No.- 
2 landing. The plan 
is more economical of 
material and the cost 
of upkeep will be less 
than when a full 
double track incline is 
used. In operating 
the system and handl- 
ing coal from No.-2 
mine, the extra length 
of rope required to he 
coupled to the main 
rope can be used with- 
out danger of inter- 
fering with haulage 
from No.-l1 mine. 
When not in use this 
rope will lie at the 
side of the track. 

Hooversville, Pa. P. M. WEIGLE. 

[In connection with this suggestion, 
the question will be asked by many, 
“Why not extend the same principle of 
single tracking the incline to the lower 
portion of the plane, leaving only 
double track for the trips to pass each 
other safely when hauling from either 
mine?” 

When serving No.-2 mine, the length 
of haul is 1,000 ft. and the middle point 
is then 500 ft. above the foot of the 
incline. At the moment the head end 
of the descending loaded trip is op- 
posite the rear end of the ascending 
empty trip, they will be 450 ft. above 
the foot of the incline; and, allowing 
another 100 ft. to the lower switch of 
the passing track will make this switch 
350 ft. above the foot of the incline. 
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In this arrangement the distance be- 
tween the two switches of the passing 
track is 350 ft., which is the total 
length of double track required, leaving 
1,100 — 350 = 750 ft. of single track 
throughout the incline——EDpIToR. ] 





FIFTH LETTER 


HE plan referred to in a recent in- 

quiry in Coal Age, in respect to 
making a single incline plane serve two 
openings at different elevations on a 
hillside, reminds me of the many ex- 
periments we made in attempting a like 
proposition at our plant, some time 
since, and all without avail. 

In the start, we extended our tipple 
landing to accommodate longer trips 
and the handling of more cars. Again, 
we installed a car-haul, at a point a 
short distance up the incline from the 
tipple, for the purpose of hauling the 
empty cars up to that point where they 
could be coupled to the end of the main 
rope, whenever it was desired to handle 
a trip from the lower mine. 

Besides these attempts, we _ tried 
other schemes too numerous to mention, 
but finally gave them all up as being 
impracticable and causing much delay 
in putting out coal from the upper 
mine, which was greatly hampered by 
the new arrangement. In most of 
these attempts we had trouble with the 
ropes at the cross-overs that were re- 
quired to bring No.-2 coal out onto the 
incline. 

We are now working successfully an 
entrely different scheme. This consists 
in establishing 
a new hoist just 
above No.-l 
landing and on 
one side of the 
incline, vas 
shown in the 
accompanying 
figure. The 
empty and 
loaded tram 
tracks from No.- 
2 mine are car- 
ried across the 
incline by an 
overhead bridge. 
If conditions should require these tracks 
could be carried under instead of over 
the incline. 

After crossing the incline, the two 
tracks are brought together by a 
switch, and No.-2 loads and empties are 
handled from that point over a single 
track, reaching to the new hoist above 
No.-1 landing. As shown in the figure, 
this single track is connected by a 
switchback with the main tramroad 
from No.-1 mine, at the head of the 
incline. 

This arrangement enables us to haul 
the loaded cars from No.-2 landing up 
to the point mentioned, above No. 1, 
and drop them by gravity to the head 
of the main incline, by which they are 
then lowered to the tipple, either sep- 
arately or in a combined trip of cars 
from both mines. 

Similarly, empty cars for No.-2 mine 
are hoisted over the switchback and 


. New hoist 
Head sheaves 
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dropped down the new incline to No.-2 
landing. This plan has proved very 


satisfactory and enabled us to over- 


come the trouble at first experienced. 
D. S. ALLISON. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SIXTH LETTER 


N ANSWER to the inquiry in ref- 

erence to handling the output from 
two openings 100 ft. apart, measured 
on the incline, and using the same 
plane, permit me to describe briefly a 
certain rope haulage in use at a mine 
where I was employed when a boy. If 
I am rightly informed, the mine is 
still operating the same system. 

The plan was what was known as a 
modification of the endless-and-tailrope 
systems of haulage, which was something 
new at that time. 
Since then, the 
method has 
been employed 
in a number of 
mines_ where 
branch haulage 
is required to 
bring the coal 
from different 
sections of a 
mine out to the 
main road. In 
applying this 
system to handle 





the coal from 
two openings 
over the same 


incline, as shown 
in the accom- 
panying figure, 
it was necessary 
to first install a separate pair of 
headsheaves on both the upper and the 
lower landings. What I will call the 
main rope passed from the upper 





_give them the required strength. 
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landing back over the headsheaves at 
the top of the plane and reached from 
that point down the incline to the 
tipple. 

At No.-2 landing a short length or 
“branch rope’? passed back over the 
headsheaves at that place and was car- 
ried around rollers in the track con- 
necting this landing with the track on 
the incline. At the branch switch on 
the incline, there was a special coup- 
ling in the main rope. 

After lowering a trip of cars from 
the upper landing to the tipple, if it 
was desired to have the next trip 
handle the coal from the lower land- 
ing the main rope was uncoupled at the 
branch switch and coupled to the 
branch rope, the other end of which 
was already attached to the loaded trip 
standing on that landing. When every- 
thing was ready, this loaded trip was 
started down the incline, while a trip 
of empty cars was pulled up the plane 
and through the switch onto the lower 
landing, reaching that point just as 
the loaded trip arrives at the tipple. 

In this arrangement, it will be nec- 
essary to spike good guardrails to the 
track on the curve leading to the lower 
landing, in order to hold the cars to 
the rails and prevent derailment when 
rounding that curve. Special couplings 
should be used, made of plow steel to 
In 
each case, the headsheave should be 
placed under the track, which will have 
a tendency to hold the rope well down 
on the rollers. 

From the description I have given, 
the operation of this system should be 
clearly understood. In the figure, I 
have indicated by the dotted line the 
position of the branch rope at the 
lower landing when disconnected from 
the main rope. WILLIAM D. ROBERTS. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Authority of Examining Board 


Correspondent, Questioning the Authority of an Examining Board 
to Omit the Oral Examination of Candidates Who Fail to Pass 
Their Written Examination, Appeals to Coal Age and Readers 


T A RECENT examination of can- 
didates for the position of mine 
inspector in the bituminous region of 
Pennsylvania, the examining board sit- 
ting at Pittsburgh refused to give the 
oral examination to any candidate who 
failed to receive the required per- 
centage in his written examination. 
As I understand the mining law, it 
requires the appointment of an ex- 
amining board, whose duty shall be to 
conduct the examination of candidates 
on a certain day giving to each ap- 
plicant a written and an oral exam- 
ination. 


The question I want to ask is, Has 
an examining board any authority to 
set aside the oral examination of a 
candidate as required by law? Grant- 
ing that a candidate has failed to pass 
his written examination and, on that 
account, could not receive a certificate 
from the board even if he passed the 
oral examination with flying colors, 
does that fact allow the board to omit 
the oral examination of such a can- 
didate? 

Cannot the candidate claim the right 
to be given the full examination, both 
written and oral, required by law? To 
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my mind, the act of this examining 
board, in refusing to give a candidate 
his oral examination, impairs the en- 
tire examination of other candidates 
who cannot be legally appointed in- 
spectors of mines. 

I hope to see this question answered 
and discussed in Coal Age. If mine 
workers are required to obey the law 
and are to be prosecuted for its viola- 
tion, must not officials who fail to do 
the same suffer likewise? INQUIRER. 

Johnstown, Pa. 





In our opinion, this correspondent 
has inadvertently read into the law 
more than the words convey. Art. 19, 
Sec. 4, of the Bituminous Mine Law 
of Pennsylvania, reads as_ follows: 
“The principal examination shall be in 
writing, and each applicant shall also 
undergo an oral examination pertain- 
ing to explosive gas, safety lamps, 
methods of ventilation and mine man- 
agement.” 

In our judgment, the words “shall 
also undergo” place the obligation on 
the candidate and not on the ex- 
amining board. The law does not state 
that the applicant shall be given, but 
shall undergo an oral examination. 

In providing for the examination 
and certification of candidates for 
official mining positions, the evident 
intention of the lawmakers was _ that 
the examining board should determine 
the fitness of candidates by giving them 
an examination. The law distinctly 
makes the written examination the 
principal one. 

It seems logical to conclude that a 
candidate having failed to pass the 
written examination to the satisfaction 
of the board, nothing more is required 
to determine that he is incompetent 
and unqualified for the position. That 
being the case, it should conclude the 
matter and relieve the examining board 
from going further in a vain attempt 
to ascertain the candidate’s fitness. 

If an examining board omit an oral 
examination after a candidate has 
failed in the written examination, hav- 
ing already determined that the candi- 
date is unqualified, it has fulfilled the 
purpose of its appointment. 

It can be further stated that Sec. 
2 of the article previously mentioned 
authorizes the examining board to 
“formulate rules for conducting the 
examination.” We are advised by the 
Department of Mines that, in this 
case, the chairman of the examining 
board announced to the assembled can- 
didates that the oral examination would 
not be given to those who failed 
to make the percentage required in the 
written examination, and no protest 
was made by any of the candidates 
present, who thus obligated themselves 
to abide by this ruling of the board. 
It is readily conceded that an examina- 
tion conducted in a manner that fails 
to comply with the requirements of 
the law would not be legal, nor would 
any appointment made as the result 
of such examination be legal. We shall 
be glad to learn the opinions of others 
regarding the matter. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Pennsylvania Bituminous Firebosses’ 
Examination, April 5-8, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—What are the lawful 
duties of a fireboss? State briefly. 

ANSWER—The law requires a fireboss 
to examine carefully every working 
place in his district before the men 
enter the mine for work. He must also 
examine all places adjacent to live 
workings and all roads, travelways and 
unfenced roads leading to abandoned 
places and falls. Before proceeding, he 
must see that the air current is travel- 
ing in its proper course. He must use 
no other light than that of an approved 
safety lamp and start his examination 
not more than three hours before the 
time appointed for work. He must 
mark the date of the examination on 
the face and side of each place exam- 
ined as evidence of his work having 
been done. At the entrance of any 
place where gas or other danger is dis- 
covered, he must place a danger signal 
to warn persons not to enter such a 
place. On completing his examination, 
he must enter a report of the same in 
a book kept for that purpose and 
specify any danger he may have found, 
stating its character and location. The 
fireboss is required to make a second 
examination of the working places in 
his district during working hours. 

QUESTION—When and where would 
you place a danger board and how and 
by whom should the danger be removed? 

ANSWER—The law requires a danger 
board to be placed at the entrance of 
the mine by the fireboss when he enters 
to make his first examination in the 
morning. He must also place a danger 
board at the entrance to any place 
where he may find danger. It is the 
duty of the mine foreman or the fire- 
boss by his direction, to see that all 
dangers discovered are promptly re- 
moved by competent workmen under 
their supervision. 

QUESTION—Describe the construction 
of a safety lamp for official use by a 
fireboss and state with what lamp you 
are most familiar. 

ANSWER—A safety lamp designed for 
the use of a fireboss consists of two 
essential parts, the oil vessel and a 
gauze chimney. The common unbon- 
neted Davy lamp has always been a 
favorite with firebosses. The brass oil 
vessel of this lamp is equipped with a 
round-wick burner and a pricker for 
raising or lowering the wick. The oil 
burned is a good quality of sperm or 
cottonseed oil. The gauze chimney sur- 


mounting and attached to the oil ves-, 


sel is made of standard, steel-wire mesh 
having 28 wires (28 B.w.g.) to the inch, 


or 784 openings per square inch. The 
chimney is cylindrical having a diame- 
ter of 1 9-16 in. and a height varying 
from 4% to 6 in., in different types of 
this lamp. The main gauze is supple- 
mented by a gauze cap that fits over the 
top of the chimney. The chimney is 
held in place at the top by a brass ring, 
supported on three brass standards or 
rods. A brass shield or cap surmounts 
the standards and to this a handle is 
attached for carrying the lamp. A 
screw-plug secures the chimney to the 
oil vessel. 

QUESTION—Name at least one dan- 
gerous practice that is frequently in- 
dulged in by the following persons: 
Miners, motormen, brakemen, rockmen, 
timbermen, tracklayers and wiremen. 

ANSWER—A miner may neglect to set 
needed timber, mine his coal without 
spragging, use too short a fuse, or bite 
off the end of the match of a squib, in 
blasting. A motorman may jump on or 
off his motor to open a door or throw 
a switch, while the machine is run- 
ning. Brakemen may fail to properly 
sprag or apply the necessary brakes on 
a steep grade. Bratticemen may fail 
to set a sufficient number of posts or 
properly hang the canvas or extend a 
brattice to a sufficient distance to sweep 
the gas from the face of a place or 
heading. Rockmen may overcharge a 
hole, or fail to set temporary timbers 
for their protection when taking down 
loose rock. Timbermen will often fail 
to protect themselves in like manner 
when replacing broken timbers. Track- 
men may leave old rails and other ma- 
terial in an unsafe position at the side 
of the road, or stow away the same 
where it will obstruct the clearance 
space or shelter holes along the road. 
Wiremen may fail to shut off the 
power, before attempting to make nec- 
essary changes in the wiring or other 
electrical installations. 

QUESTION—What first-aid treatment 
would you give to a workman whose 
eye has been injured? 

ANSWER—Remove at once any speck 
of coal or other foreign matter observed 
on the eye. If the injury is severe, 
while waiting for the doctor apply 
absorbent cotton or soft cloth soaked 
in cool water, bandaging the same, not 
too tightly, but sufficiently so to pre- 
vent movement of the eyelid. Keep 
the cloth and bandage constantly wet 
with cool water to prevent inflamma- 
tion. A few drops of olive oil in the 
eye will help to allay irritation. Never 
allow the injured one to rub his eye. 
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How Shall Irregular Operation of the Bituminous 


Coal Industry Be Remedied?” 


Suggested Correctives Include Storage, Summer Discount in Prices, 


Sliding Wage Scale and Seasonal 


Freight Rates—Operators Propose 


Rebate on Freight Charges Paid on Coal Actually Put in Storage 


By F. G. TRYON+ 


sumption is seasonal—and in a climate like that of North 

America it must always be seasonal—the only way to 
insure steady working time at the mine is to provide ade- 
quate storage facilities at some point between the coal in 
the ground and the furnace of the consumer. 

The extension of the practice of storage turns upon a 
technical problem—the feasibility of storing coal on a large 
scale without spontaneous combustion and undue losses 
through escape of volatile matter or physical degradation. 
The coals of the Appalachian region can generally be stored 
better than those of the Mississippi Valley. As to the 
feasibility of stocking the former there can be no doubt, 
for they are stored by the Northwestern Coal Dock oper- 
ators in enormous quantities under trying conditions. 
There is a widespread belief that the coals of the Missis- 
sippi Valley—Illinois, Indiana, Western Kentucky and the 
fields from Iowa to Texas—will not endure storage. Care- 
ful investigation by the engineers who have devoted most 
attention to this subject, however, indicates that with due 


I: HAS been frequently pointed out that as long as con- 
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STORAGE COAL REQUIRED TO EQUALIZE OUTPUT 


_To overcome the seasonal swing in production and transporta- 
tion of soft coal would require putting in storage between March 
and August about 21,000,000 tons over and above what is already 
stored. This would make the total quantity in storage no greater 
than the actual stock on the day of the Armistice. ‘ 





*The first part of this article, entitled “Injurious Effects of 
Irregular Operation of the Bituminous Coal Industry,” appeared in 
Coal Age last week. Published by permission of the director, U. S. 
Geological Survey. 

tjIn charge of coal statistics, U. S. Geological Survey. 


precautions these coals also many be stored. Of course 
the precautions necessary cost money, and to be economi- 
cally practicable they must be offset by beneficial results. 

The most convincing demonstration of the practicability 
of storing Western coal in large quantities is seen in the 
fact that on the day of the armistice consumers had on 
hand 63,000,000 tons of soft coal, an amount sufficient for 
six weeks and three days’ supply. Millions of tons of this 
coal was mined in the Middle West. In fact, Appalachian 
coal had been zoned out of most of the Mississippi Valley 
except for small quantities moving under permit. Al- 
though the purchasers of this Western coal reported many 
fires, only a small part of it burned up or blew away, and 
the carry-over into 1919 was so heavy as to depress the 
market for months thereafter. Western coal has been 
stored in quantities sufficient to stabilize the demand. What 
was done during the war can be done again, if only the 
necessary incentive is provided. 


STORAGE AT MINE OF ONLY LIMITED VALUE 


Storage at the Mine.—It is frequently urged by those 
who are unfamiliar with mining conditions in America that 
stocks of coal should be maintained at the mouth of the 
mines. This is, indeed, the prevailing practice in parts of 
Belgium and other countries on the Continent, but under 
the conditions that exist in the United States this practice 
would be of value only in evening up the small irregulari- 
ties in operation during a given week. It would have no 
influence on the seasonal movement of coal from mine 
to consumer, and would therefore leave untouched one of 
the most glaring ill effects of the present system—the un- 
equal load upon the railroads. Neither would it furnish 
a reserve for the protection of the consumer against a 
breakdown in transportation, and experience during the 
war has shown that actual suffering and the closing down 
of plants are due more to delays in the delivery of loaded 
coal than to diminution in the rate of output at the mines. 
So many consumers depend upon the mobile reserve of 
coal in transit that any interruption to normal movement 
on the railroads means a scarcity of coal. In addition to 
these facts the extra cost of putting the coal in storage 
and reclaiming it militates against storage at the mine. 
As someone has aptly put it, the cheapest place to store 
coal at the mine is underground in the bed. 

Storage on Route.-—Accumulations of coal may some- 
times be kept advantageously at points along the way from 
mine to place of use. Examples of this practice are seen 
in the great storage yards that were constructed years 
ago by the producers of anthracite. These yards are used 
as reservoirs to receive the excess production in summer 
and to furnish, on the approach of winter, the additional 
tonnage called for by the heavier demand at that season. 
It is noteworthy that they were established near points 


of greatest consumption—close to New York City and to 


the piers from which shipments were made by water to 
New England. 

Only one yard, and that of small capacity, was located 
in the anthracite region itself. To this type of storage be- 
longs also the great system of docks at the head of Lakes 
Superior and Michigan, designed to accommodate both 
anthracite and bituminous coal, which constitutes probably 
the greatest storage plant for coal in the world. The docks 
are necessary because navigation on the Lakes must be 
completed between April 15 and Dec. 10, and they exercise 
a beneficial influence on working time in the fields of the 
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northern and middle Appalachians, which supply the Lake 
trade. To whatever extent similar storage facilities can 
be constructed elsewhere, the working time in other dis- 
tricts will be equalized. Experience suggests, however, 
that such intermediate storage is feasible only at some 
natural breaking point. To halt the loaded train half way 
to its destination, store the coal, and later reload and trans- 
port it the remainder of the journey would be so expen- 
sive that the stored coal could not compete with that sent 
by through-shipment. 

The real objection to intermediate storage as a solution 
of the problem of irregular operation is that it does not 
guarantee a steady supply to the consumer because the 
last link in the chain of transportation may fail at the 
critical moment. Thus, storage yards for bituminous coal 
in the vicinity of New York would have availed little to 
supply New England during recent periods of shortage, for 
the congestion in traffic through the gateways over the 
Hudson has on many occasions been the limiting factor in 
supplying New England. Not the least of the benefits of 
storage is the security it confers upon the consumer, and 
that security is not his until the coal is actually in his bin. 


STORAGE AT PLACE OF USE SAFEGUARDS CONSUMER 


Storage at Point of Consumption.—The true remedy for 
the seasonal fluctuation in the demand for coal, therefore, 
is storage at the place of use, which will insure the con- 
sumer against the menace of interruption to his line of 
communication with the mine. The magnitude of the task 
of storing enough coal to equalize the demand is not so 
great as might at first be supposed. We already habitually 
accumulate a considerable stock against winter requirements. 
If in addition to the present normal stock, 20,000,000 tons 
can be put in storage between March 1 and Aug. 1, the 
task is done. 

It is urged that the expense of constructing new storage 
facilities would be prohibitive. The experience of the war 
indicates that the additional facilities required can some- 
how be found, for on the day the armistice was signed the 
total quantity of bituminous coal in commercial storage 
was at least 63,000,000 tons, and it is improbable that 
the normal stocks on Nov, 11 exceed 40,000,000 tons. Where 
the extra 23,000,000 tons was accommodated is something 
of a mystery to the coal fraternity. Clearly much of it 
was in emergency stock piles inadequately protected and 
inconveniently placed. The fact that it was accommo- 
dated somehow indicates, however, that the task of stor- 
ing enough coal to equalize the demand is by no means 
an impossible one. What was accomplished once by the 
consumer can be accomplished again, provided only that 
storage is made attractive to him. 


SUMMER DISCOUNT HELPS ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 


Summer Discount in Prices.—To interest the consumer 
some inducement in dollars and cents must be offered which 
will counterbalance the cost of storage. The most suc- 
cessful inducement in actual practice has been the sum- 
mer discount in the price of anthracite, which was intro- 
duced by the railroad companies in the anthracite region 
in the year 1900. The maximum discount offered amounted 
to 50c. a ton in the month of April, and was progressively 
reduced as the season advanced. It was some years after 
the summer discount was first offered before the working 
time in the anthracite region showed marked improvement, 
but since about 1910 the number of days lost per year has 
notably decreased, and the summer discount has no doubt 
contributed to that improvement. Some of the leading pro- 
ducers in Oklahoma and Arkansas have followed the same 
practice for years with beneficial results. Summer dis- 
counts on gas and domestic coal also were made by the 
Rhenish Westphalian Coal Syndicate of Germany. It should 
be noted, however, that summer differentials in mine prices 
are practicable only where competition is limited. If ap- 
plied’ generally to sales of steam coal in the United States, 
the practice would involve the use of methods which prob- 
ably would be construed to violate the anti-trust laws. 

Sliding Wage Scale.-—One means of making seasonal dif- 
ferences in mine prices possible is a sliding wage scale 
that varies with the season. The sliding scale that was 
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HOW AMERICAN SOFT COAL MINES HAVE SPENT THE 
WORKING YEAR—AVERAGE FOR THE PAST 
THREE DECADES 


The records of the U. S. Geological Survey show that in the 
thirty years 1890 to 1919 the bituminous mines worked on the 
average only 215 days, and lost 93 possible working days each 
year. The diagram analyzes the general causes of this lost 
time; the apportionment between the several causes is estimated 
from all available data. The losses due to seasonal demand and 
overdevelopment probably are fairly regular. Those due to busi- 
ness depressions are present in some years and absent in others, 
the average for the 30-year period being about 15 days. 


introduced into the anthracite region in 1902 by direction 
of the Anthracite Coal Commission was not designed pri- 
marily to assist summer discounts in price, but it did in 
fact facilitate them. Under this scale the wage rate was 
increased 1 per cent for every increase of 5c. a ton in the 
price of anthracite at New York Harbor, and decreased 
as the New York price declined, except that at no time was 
the wage rate to fall below a prescribed minimum. The 
sliding wage scale was abandoned by agreement in 1912, 
but during the decade it was in force it no doubt assisted 
in maintaining the summer discounts in prices. 

As the mine laborers will benefit more than anyone else 
by a stabilization of working time it seems not unreason- 
able that part of the burden of that stabilization should be 
borne by them. Such a sliding scale would presuppose 
premiums during winter as well as reductions in spring and 
summer. The sliding wage scale has the further advantage 
that it could be adopted, provided both parties were agreed, 
by making it a feature of the wage contracts between the 
unions and the operators. This course would avoid viola- 
tions of the anti-trust laws and would offer a means of 
regulating the seasonal demand that could be put into 
operation by the industry itself without legislation. 

Seasonal Freight Rate-—The most promising measure to 
induce summer storage by the consumer which has so far 
been proposed in the United States is the establishment of 
seasonal freight rates on coal. The bill introduced into Con- 
gress by Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, provided 
for graduated reductions in freight rates from February to 
July, and graduated increases from August to January. 
The maximum spread between the highest and lowest 
months was 50c. a ton. It was to be expected that the uni- 
versal application of any change in coal freight rates would 
disturb established competitive relations between different 
fields and different types of coal, and this, it was shown, 
would be the probable effect of the Frelinghuysen plan. 

No one set of differentials can be devised which will fit 
the business of all districts, for though in most fields there 
is a seasonal demand, the type curves of demand in the 
Appalachian region differ noticeably from those of the 
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West. As drafted, the bill did not affect intrastate rates 
on coal, and it was pointed out that unless intrastate rates 
were swung into line with the differential rates on inter- 
state business, the result would be confusion indeed. As 
the coal moving in strictly intrastate business constitutes 
37 per cent of the total, exclusive of shipments to tide- 
water and the Lakes, the necessity of working out a har- 
monious set of differentials on all coal traffic is obvious, 
if the idea is to be applied at all. 

These difficulties suggest that legislation intended to 
establish seasonal rates should be drawn only in the broad- 
est terms and that large discretionary powers should be 
vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission. If the ap- 
plication of the principle were made sufficiently elastic many 
of the objections raised by operators in particular fields 
could be avoided. The differentials proposed probably were 
sufficient to offer a real inducement to store coal. They 
were at least much in excess of the normal seasonal swing 
in spot prices in most districts. Altogether the principle 
of seasonal rates, when judiciously applied, appears to of- 
fer the greatest promise of affecting the seasonal demand 
for coal. Its chief advantage lies in the fact that it can be 
applied by statute without any fundamental change in the 
régime of competition to which the bituminous industry is 
at present committed. 

A counter-proposal offered by the operators as a substi- 
tute for seasonal rates was a drawback or rebate on the 
freight charges paid on coal actually put in storage. 


DEFLATING ‘““WATERED” MINE CAPACITY 


It will be noted that most of the foregoing devices are 
designed to overcome the seasonal demand. If successful, 
their net effect would be to distribute the total annual 
output in twelve equal monthly installments. This result, 
desirable as it is from many points of view, would not of 
itself remove the present discrepancy between annual capac- 
ity and annual requirements. If an even distribution of 
demand could be effected at once it would increase the 
number of days worked in April only to decrease them in 
November, and the total number of days worked in the 
year would remain just the same. We should still have 
an excess mine capacity of 250,000,000 tons and an excess 
labor force of 175,000 men. 
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SEASONAL FLUCTUATION IN OUTPUT 
AMERICAN MINES 


Columns represent the rate of output for the month, expressed 
in terms of per cent of the average rate for the year. Year chosen 
is 1913, the latest normal year for England. From the even 
height of the shaded columns it will be seen that in England— 
next to the United States the greatest producer of coal—the sea- 
sonal depression in output has been practically overcome. One 
factor in this result is the export trade of Britain, a consider- 
able part of which is with the Southern Hemisphere. It is also 
true, however, that British consumers have adjusted themselves 
to a routine of steady purchasing, and this in spite of the fact 
that coal for household use is a larger element in the British in- 
ternal demand than it is in the internal bituminous market of 
the United States. 


AT BRITISH AND 


COAL AGE 
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The annual working time can be raised only by deflating 
the “watered” mine capacity—the overdevelopment and 
overmanning of the mines. To what extent the evening up 
of demand would contribute to this deflation is problemati- 
cal. It ought to minimize fluctuations in mine price and 
therefore remove the periodic high spot prices, which have 
keretofore been one of the chief incentives to overdevelop- 
ment. Among its results should be fewer new mines and 
slower development of old mines. Its effect could at best 
be but gradual and negative, and a single return of a 
period of scarcity with its orgy of high prices, such as we 
experienced in 1920, would undo the work of years. 


NECESSARY TO CURB UNLIMITED COMPETITION 


The truth is that the remedies so far proposed do not 
touch the fundamental fact of unlimited competition. They 
provide no positive way to check the growth of mine capac- 
ity. So long as there is no limit to the opening of new 
mines, our enormous reserves and our guarantee that a new 
property shall get its share of the available transportation 


- constitute a standing invitation to new enterprises, an in- 


vitation that needs only’a tempting rise in the price of 
coal to find ready acceptance. There will remain also the 
pressure to open new mines in order to meet payments on 
investments in coal lands and the pressure to increase out- 
put in order to lower unit costs. 

The necessity of some check on new development is 
shown by both of the two notable experiments in the stabili- 
zation of coal mining afforded by the history of the coal- 
mining industry. The anthracite operators of Pennsyl- 
vania, by means of summer discount and storage, did suc- 
ceed in eliminating seasonal] fluctuations in production. At 


‘the same time, however, the small underground reserves 


of anthracite had set a natural limit beyond which develop- 
ment could not well proceed. The retardation of develop- 
ment enabled production—now equalized throughout the 
year—to overtake mine capacity. In 1918 the anthracite 
region averaged 293 working days, or almost theoretically 
full time. Even in 1919, a decidedly abnormal year, the 
working time was 266 days. 

In like manner the essential object of the German coal 
syndicate of Essen was to limit competition and so avert 
overdevelopment and overproduction. The conditions lead- 
ing to the formation of the syndicate—rapid development, 
overproduction, irregular demand and sharp fluctuations in 
price—remind one strongly of the conditions in many coal 
fields of the United States today. 


UNIFICATION OF INTEREST TO CHECK OVERDEVELOPMENT 


How far the industry itself can go in checking overde- 
velopment, in view of our present anti-trust laws, is a 
question. During the crowded four years from 1916 to 1920 
forces have been at work which tend to a unification of 
policy and of interest. We hear of consolidations of strong 
companies within the same field; of acquisition by prosper- 
ous concerns in one field of properties in rival fields; of 
heavy investments in captive mines by industrial consum- 
ers and railroads. We have seen an increase in the num- 
ber of operators’ associations and in the work done by 
them, which culminated in the formation of the National 
Coal Association in 1917. The experience which the oper- 
ators obtained during the war compelled them to get to- 
gether and to adopt, for the time being at least, a national 
viewpoint. Not the least potent influence toward unifica- 
tion has been the prosperity attained during the war, which 
lifted the industry from a condition of near-insolvency and. 
set it on its feet. This prosperity alone has provided a 
larger working capital and made possible the purchase of 
machines, improvements in mining practice, and a general 
improvement in technical efficiency. 

But while these forces have been tending toward unified 
operation, a set of opposing forces has been at work in 
the other direction. The high prices and attractive profits 
and the magnitude of the war-time demand have resulted 
in an extraordinary enlargement of mine capacity. -It is 
a question which of the opposing forces has made, the 
greater headway. One fact is fairly clear: The tendency 
to combine has not gone far enough to squeeze out the 
water. The discrepancy between capacity and demand 
probably is greater now than it was in August, 1914. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











not yet been established to the level of commodity prices, we have 

approached a stable equilibrium that will encourage a renewal 
of trade on the part of those who rebelled against the prices of last 
year and instituted the buyers’ strike, according to the July bulletin 
of business conditions issued by the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of the City of New York. ‘‘The adjustment of prices to a scale 
means: much,” the bulletin continues, “particularly with reference to 
the railroads and the agricultural interests. These interests found 
themselves hitherto in a very unsatisfactory situation, the worst 
feature of which was the fact that while the prices they received for 
their sales were low, the prices they paid for their purchases were so 
high as actually to forbid liberal buying. The railroads are the 
greatest employers of labor and purchasers of material in the country; 
the farmers as a class purchase more manufactured products than any 
other class of workers. But railroads and farmers must have a margin 
of income over expenses if they are to buy, and that margin can only 
come out of a proper equalization of prices. 

“Although it sounds like a paradox, in view of the existing depres- 
sion, business is in a-far healthier state than it was at this time a 
year ago, when merchants were buying for the automatic rise in values 
which came while their goods lay on the shelves. Lax business 
methods have largely disappeared; that kind of speculative buying is 
definitely ended and merchants are seeing to it that purchases are 
closely adjusted to demand. Fundamental business is the keynote to- 
day, with emphasis placed on careful planning and turnover, hard 
work, service and salesmanship. The public having turned toward 
useful necessities, a considerable part of the boom material which 
was produced simply to make sales is no longer being turned out. 

“With lower commodity prices, the price of labor is becoming more 
normal. Railroad wages have been cut down, and steel workers are 
facing adjustments, which, if carried through without difficulty, will 
have an excellent effect. There is an insistent call upon the railroads 
to bring down their charges in line with reductions elsewhere. It is 
maintained that the relatively low prices now prevailing for commod- 
ities make the cost of transportation so much more burdensome to 
producers than when prices were high and when transportation charges 
could readily be passed along to the consumers.” 


| IQUIDATION has proceeded very far, and although stability has 


at its Scranton repair shops, effec- 
tive Monday, July 11. It also an- 
nounced the placing of the shops on 
a 44-hour week basis. The order, it 


Mullins Body Co. Strike Ends 

It has been officially announced 
that the strike of employees at the 
plants of the Mullins Body Co. at 


Salem, Ohio, makers of automobile 
bodies, has been ended, the workmen 
returning to the plants on the com- 
pany’s terms. The strike was in 
force for about two weeks. 





Lackawanna Cuts Force 12 Per Cent 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. announced July 7 a 12 
per cent reduction in working forces 


was said, would affect all other 
shops of the railroad. 





Five Mills Close; 4,500 Idle 
Four plants of the Greenfield Tap 
Die Corporation, which employs 
about 3,000, and the Goodell-Pratt 
Co. plant, employing 1,500 closed 
June 30 until Aug. 1. The two con- 


cerns are the principal industries of 
Greenfield, Mass. 





Fewer Idle Freight Cars 


The number of idle freight cars 
continues to decline, according to 
figures given out by the American 
Railway Association. These showed 
that there were 377,850 cars in ex- 
cess of current freight requirements 
on June 23, or a reduction of 3,896 
cars compared with the total on June 
15. Surplus box cars, numbering 
140,627, showed a decrease of 3,308 
in approximately a week, and sur- 
plus coal cars numbered 163,982, an 
increase of approximately 4,500 over 
that reported for June 15. 





B. & O. Mechanics Back at Work 


Between 1,500 and 1,600 mechanics 
returned to work at the Mount Clare 
shops of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
July 5 after a furlough of three 
weeks. The Mount Clare plant now 
is employing, roughly, two-thirds of 
the normal force of about 3,000, it 
was estimated at the company’s 
offices. Including those at Mount 
Clare 3,600 shop employees returned 
to work, the others going back to 
shops at Cumberland, Md., where 450 
were put on; Keyser, W. Va., and 
Glenwood, Pa. 





Unemployment Increased in June 

A decrease in employment of 2.9 
per cent in the country during June 
as compared with May is indicated 
by a survey made by the Department 
of Labor of reports from 1,428 firms 
employing normally 1,600,000 per- 
sons. The decrease since January in 
these establishments, situated in 
sixty-five principal industrial centers, 
according to a statement issued July 
7, has been 6.2 per cent. All indus- 
tries reported decreased employment 
except food products, — textiles, 
leather, liquors and beverages, stone, 
clay, glass and tobacco. 





2,000 D. & H. Shopmen Return 


About 2,000 shop employees of the 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. in New 
York State and Pennsylvania went 
back to work July 5, when several 
shops of the company were reopened 
after having been closed for six 
weeks. Officials of the road said 
that work was resumed on that date 
at Colonie and Oneonta, N. Y., and 
Carbondale, Pa. They estimated 
there were 1,500 men at work in the 
Colonie shops, 250 at Oneonta and 
250 at Carbondale. 





N. Y. Navy Yard Makes More Cuts 


It is reported at the New York 
Navy Yard that 2,300 more workers 
are to be discharged by the end of 
this month. One thousand were to 
have been discharged by Saturday, 
July 9, and the rest are to be dis- 
pensed with when work has been 
completed on the Brazilian battle- 
ship Minas Geraes. 
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Hold Hearing on Readjustment of Coal 
Rates to Syracuse; Decision Awaited 


PPLICATION having been made to the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission by the coal railroads running into 
Syracuse and covering that territory generally, for what 
was called a readjustment of freight rates, a hearing was 
held in that city on June 27 and 28 by Manual Garcia 
de Quevede, examiner of the commission, and a large 
amount of testimony taken for future consideration and 
guidance in arriving at a decision. 

The railroads concerned are the Lackawanna, which pro- 
poses to advance its rate 28c. to the Syracuse territory, 
and the New York Central and the Lehigh Valley, the 
latter reaching Syracuse over the Central, which propose 
_to reduce their rates 14c. a ton. As the Lackawanna is 
the chief coal carrier, handling a great part of the anthra- 
cite used in the district, the consumers were especially 
concerned in opposing the changes. A leading part in the 
opposition was taken by the Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce. The roads were liberally represented by attorneys. 
Some, who are acquainted with the situation, are of the 
opinion that the retail dealers did not feel like making 
a very determined opposition to the advance, as the Lacka- 
wanna road has been considering the plan of erecting its 
own local coal plants in’ Syracuse and if too much 
antagonized by the trade it might be provoked to do so. 


Dr. Zimmerman Reports on Marketability 
of Beneficiated North Dakota Lignite 


R. ERICH W. ZIMMERMAN, consulting economist of 

the U. S. Bureau of Mines, has submitted to Director 
H. Foster Bain a preliminary report on the marketability 
of beneficiated North Dakota lignite. The report analyzes 
the conditions surrounding and the difficulties affecting the 
fuel supply of North Dakota, South Dakota and contiguous 
territory. The ultimate purpose of this study is to provide 
the necessary economic data upon which an estimate of 
the commercial possibilities of beneficiated North Dakota 
lignite may be built up. The report specifically deals with 
preduction and consumption in the territory mentioned, 
Northwestern fuel prices, Northwestern fuel imports with 
special reference to their sources, the Lake coal trade to 
the Northwest and the railroads and the Northwestern fuel 


supply. 


Union Colonizes the Mingo Tent Colonies 


ARRY OLMSTED, chairman of the Labor Committee 

of the Operators’ Association in the Williamson field, 
makes the following statement: ‘“Law-enforcement offi- 
cers at Williamson are aware that recruits for the forces 
of the strikers have arrived recently into the hills of Mingo 
County. The idea of marching organized miners into the 
Mingo field from the Kanawha region was abandoned, but 
many of the men from that district have arrived in groups 
either by train or in automobiles. 

“It is the opinion of the operators that these recruits are 
coming for another purpose than that of reopening the 
warfare in the Williamson district. They believe that the 
miners’ organization wishes to make an impressive show- 
ing in numbers when the Senate committee arrives. 

“As evidence of the recruiting process, Major Davis, 
who is in charge of the district under Governor Morgan’s 
proclamation of martial law, recently detained forty men 
living in the Lick Creek tent colony of strikers. His ex- 
amination of these men showed that fifteen of them were 
not residents of Mingo County, and had not worked a single 
day in the coal mines of the Williamson field.” 





Coal Mine a Feature of Mining Congress 


AN ee coal mine built under the supervision of govern- 
ment experts and illustrating the latest form of labor- 
saving mining machinery will be an interesting feature of 
the National Exposition of Mines and Mining Equipment 
which the American Mining Congress is preparing for its 
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twenty-fourth annual convention to be held in Chicago, Oct. 
17-22. From cutting machines to ventilating fans every 
form of modern coal-mining machine will be seen operating 
under actual working conditions. 

When the Coliseum at Chicago opens its doors on Oct. 17 
the visitor will have an opportunity of seeing an excellent 
facsimile of a coal mine and of exploring its recesses. He 
will come to an open shaft, enter a cage and descend to 
the bottom. Further on he will enter a chamber where he 
can observe the cutting machines and loaders at work. An 
electric locomotive will pull the cars to the conveyor, which 
will lift the coal to the mouth of the mine. 


Western Kentucky Towns and Coal Mines to 
Get Power and Light from Utilities Co. 


HROUGH a deal just closed whereby the Kentucky 
Utilities Co. takes over under a ten-year contract the 
power plants of the two largest western Kentucky coal com- 
panies, the St. Bernard Coal Mining Co., at Earlington, and 
the W. G. Duncan Coal Co., at Greenville, arrangements. 
are being made to supply power to a large number of 
towns and coal companies which have neither light nor 
power at the present time. It is planned to string 150 
miles of transmission, which will cost around a half million 
dollars and require probably a year to install, according 
to L. B. Herrington, vice-president of the utilities company. 
It is reported that there is 5,000 hp. available, pro- 
duced in the two plants, which have coal in good produc- 
ing mines at hand. It is planned to distribute power 
through large generating plants at these mines and fur- 
nish power to Central City, Madisonville, Providence, Clay, 
Sturgis, Dawson, Greenville, Princeton, Morganfield and 
Uniontown. This is the largest power contract ever made 
in western Kentucky and the first looking toward hooking 
up a number of coal operations. It will result in a saving 
in the transportation of coal and materially aid in improy- 
ing mine operation. 


Big Explosion Wrecks German Mine, Killing 
Eighty-Three Men Out of Hundreds 


DOUBLE explosion that knocked men down a half mile 

away occurred in the Mont Cenis mine near Herne in 
Westphalia, Germany, on Sunday, June 19, killing 83 men 
out of hundreds who were working in the mine at the 
time. A number of men were still entombed on June 21, 
among them Herr Roechling, a son of the owner, who was 
engaged in the mine when the explosions occurred. One 
hundred persons were injured. Methane is said to have 
been the cause of the disaster and to have hindered the 
rescuers. 


Tidewater Coal Exchange Issues Supplement 
No. 3 to Mine Classification No. 1 


HE Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., issued as of June 

22, Supplement No. 8 to Classification of Mines No. 1. 
This supplement will be mailed to each yearly subscriber. 
Copies of Classification No. 1 and Supplement No. 3 are 
available also to the coal-purchasing public and all inter- 
ested parties and will be mailed on receipt of 25c. and extra 
copies of Supplement No. 3 will be mailed on receipts of 
10c. For $1 monthly supplements will be regularly supplied,. 
containing all changes, additions and eliminations. 


Try to Mine Coal Before Law Can Act 


LAIMS are made that the Glen Alden Coal Co. is triple- 

shifting its operations in the surface beds at the Arch- 
bald, Sloan and Hyde Park collieries so as to obtain as 
much coal as possible from them before the new laws come 
into effect on Aug. 27, when it will be impossible to: 
mine the upper beds without violating the Kohler law or 
accepting the Fowler law provisions. The lower measures. 
may be worked with less prospect of injury to the surface. 
The Se-Rob Coal Co., with mines in West Scranton, also is: 
running two shifts, though formerly it worked only one. 
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Effect Upon America’s Foreign Trade of Improved 
Production of Manufactured Goods in Lurope’ 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


TT pes is a feeling of some uneasiness and even of 
pessimism regarding the future or our foreign trade, 
in which I do not participate. The importance of our 
foreign trade requires but little defense. I may say in 
passing that our whole standard of living greatly depends 
upon our imports and that our exports are the great bal- 
ance wheel for our production. Exports are vital to the 
stabilization of our industries, of price levels, of wages 
and of employment. 

While our exports do cover but a small percentage of our 
total production, on the other hand they do comprise a 
large percentage of the production of certain industries. 
For instance, we generally export 20 per cent of our wheat, 
60 per cent of our cotton, 75 per cent of our copper, not to 
mention others. Unless we find a market for the surplus 
production of our great industries, we shall continue to keep 
some twenty-five millions ‘of our people in reduced buying 
power. We might even drive them into poverty—during 
the many years that would be required to shift the whole 
basis of our internal production. Nor does a nation become 
rich by its exports alone, but by its trade. 

While many of the causes of the present depression lie 
within our own borders, yet there may be no recovery 
from these hard times for many years to come if we neglect 
our economic relations abroad. Even if we lower our vision 
of civilization in this crisis solely to our own selfish eco- 
nomic interest, we are yet mightily concerned in the recu- 
peration of the entire world. The hard times that knock 
at very cottage door today came from Europe. No tariffs, 
no embargoes, no navies, no armies can ever defend us from 
these invasions. Our sole defense is the prosperity of our 
neighbors and our own commercial skill. The recovery of 
our foreign trade can march only in company with the 
-welfare and prosperity of our customers. 

When we analyze the present foreign trade situation, we 
find tremendous shifts in economic currents since 1914. In- 
deed, we find great changes still in progress. If we would 
guide our policies of production and of trade aright we 
must keep these great changes constantly in mind. These 
‘profound alterations naturally fall into two divisions: The 
shift in the world’s production and markets and the shift in 
‘the world’s financial relations. They bear upon each other, 
and they affect our three primary groups of food, raw 
‘material and manufactured goods differently. 


WoRLD CHANGES IN PRODUCTION AND MARKETS 


The United States—There have been great changes in 
our own economic situation. We have not alone shifted 
‘from a debtor to a creditor nation. Our capacity for sur- 
plus production in food and manufactures has grown enor- 
mously during the war until we have taken front rank of 
‘the world in foreign trade. The direction of our trade has 
shifted greatly. During the last year about one-half of our 
whole foreign trade was with Europe, but of our exports 
--to them 80 per cent were foodstuffs and raw material; of 
our exports to states outside of Europe about 75 per cent 
were manufactured goods. Europe in turn is our serious 
competitor in marketing our manufactured goods to the rest 
of the world. We have enormously increased our imports 
‘of tropical and other commodities that we do not produce. 

The Noncombatant Countries.—Since the great war began 
the world outside the fighting states of Europe has gained 
mightily in wealth, in standards of living, and in consuming 
power. Even omitting the United States, it has gained some- 
‘thing like forty millions in population. The countries not 
directly affected by the war are indeed suffering from the 
general depression, but this depression with them is only 
the aftermath of the malevolent forces born of the past war 
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booms. They have none of the deep economic wounds of the 
fighting states, and they will be quick to recover. During 
the war the productive capacity of these states, except pos- 
sibly Japan, had no unusual increase because of their isola- 
tion through shortage of shipping. 

Russia.—One of the economic shifts that affects the whole 
world profoundly is from Russia. Russia bore much the 
same relation to western Europe before the war that the 
Mississippi Valley bears to our Northeastern States. Russia 
was one of the great food bases of the manufacturing 
countries of western Europe, exchanging food for their 
fabricated products. These manufactured goods in turn 
were to some degree produced from our raw materials. 
Even at best it will be many years before Russia will have 
recovered. We are today the only great source of enlarged 
food production. Europe must and will draw from us a 
great proportion of food supplies that she formerly drew 
from Russia. I see no basic reason why we should not 
continue to export approximately the same large volume 
of foodstuffs that we have shipped abroad during the past 
twelve months. This item alone at even present prices 
would be triple our pre-war food exports, and would repre- 
sent the equal of more than 60 per cent of our whole pre- 
war export trade. 


GERMAN REPARATION CERTAIN TO HAvE PROFOUND EFFECT 


Germany.—Another great but uncertain shift in world 
forces will arise out of Germany. The reparation payments 
must have a profound effect upon the whole economy of the 
world. Germany is to pay outside her borders to the Allies 
$500,000,000, plus 26 per cent export duty, or, say, a mini- 
mum of about $750,000,000 per annum. Germany is left 
without much gold foreign property or foreign business 
earnings of consequence; therefore these payments must be 
made mostly by the sale of manufactured goods outside her 
borders. But beyond the reparation payments, she must 
also sell goods abroad in the amounts necessary to buy her 
imports of food and raw materials. 

Any calculation based on the pre-war trade of Germany 
implies an enormous increase—perhaps more than doubling 
—of her pre-war exports. In view of the export duty and 
other payments, she must produce these goods for about 
one-half-our production cost in order to take our markets. 
Such an increase in exports must be manufactured goods, 
and until the world consumption grows, these must be mar- 
keted in displacement of the goods of other industrial 
nations. We shall certainly feel the effects of this flow 
of goods that must be produced if she is to make repara- 
tion payments. On the other hand, Germany must take 
more raw materials from us for this purpose. In any event, 
the crowding in the market of German exports will affect 
her immediate neighbors more than ourselves, for 80 per 
cent of her market, pre-war as well as in the future, must 
lie in Europe itself. 


EFFECT UPON Us OF IMPROVED EUROPEAN PRODUCTION 


Any improvement in European production of manufactured 
goods will favorably affect our market for those raw mate- 
rials, such as cotton and copper, where we possess the final 
supplies. In considering the demands for such raw mate- 
rials we must remember that the manufacturing countries 
of western Europe have lost for a long time to come any 
great markets in Russia and Turkey; the population of 
Europe as a whole has not the consuming capacity for 
manufactured goods that it had before the war and, there- 
fore, we must expect a less than pre-war consumption in the 
confines of Europe for their remanufacture of our raw mate- 
rials. But on the other hand, they will find after this de- 
pression is passed that the markets of the rest of the world 
are larger than before the war. I am confident they will 
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gradually return to pre-war demand for our cotton, copper, 
ete. Fortunately, our producers have realized this tempo- 
rary situation and have vigorously reduced their production 
so that they should eventually realize better prices than at 
present. 

As to our manufactures containing a large element of 
labor cost, in which we do not enjoy special advantages, 
we must look out and take measures of our own. We can 
no doubt devise tariff measures that will protect our domes- 
tic market, but if we are to hold to our foreign markets in 
this vast group of our manufactures, and thus to keep our 
people employed, we have several things to attend to. 
Fundamentally, we must get our production costs down. 
That lies only along the road of increased efficiency in our 
whole industrial machine. It means a willingness of our 
working people to put forth every effort that is in them 
consistent with health, proper family life and good citizen- 
ship. The surest road to a continued high wage and the 
surest safeguard against unemployment is to remove every 
restriction on effort. I am confident we can hold our mar- 
kets, our higher standards of living and of wage if we will 
all put our backs into it. 


SHIFT IN CREDITS OVERSHADOWS OTHER PROBLEMS 


Overriding all these questions of production and markets 
is one of credits. Our whole financial relation to the rest 
of the world has greatly shifted. From a nation owing 
some five billions of dollars to the rest of the world for 
moneys borrowed, the war has reversed our position so that 
the world, principally Europe, owes us today from thirteen 
to fifteen billions of dollars, of which about ten billions 
is due our government. Before the war we had to export a 
surplus over our imports, and beyond this had to contribute 
through remittances of immigrants, tourists, shipping, etc., 
great sums to pay interest upon our debts. 

The reason for the piling up of this vast debt is, of 
course, that we have not only loaned money to the Allies but 
have also since the war vastly increased the surplus of our 
exports, and the movement still continues to accumulate in 
our favor. Unless we would cease a large part of our war 
increased productivity with all the resulting unemployment 
and losses of such a cessation, we must continue for some 
time to export in excess of our imports. I may repeat that 
if today we stop giving more credits and demand payment 
of interest on debts due our government, our exports will 
further decline, and the decline will find its interpretation in 
more unemployment among our own people and more dis- 
placement of our industries. 


DOLLAR AT PREMIUM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The natural effect of our continued surplus of exports 
(although we have as yet made no demand for payment of 
interest on the government debt) is that our dollar is at a 
premium over even the most stable currencies in the world. 
Thus the cost of producing our commodities is higher than 
in any other country. This does not so materially affect 
the export of those commodities of which we hold a final 
supply, such as the food supplies and our raw materials, or 
those articles in the manufacture of which we have unique 
ability. It does, however, partly blockade our exports of 
manufactured goods in which we directly compete with 
Europe. Exchange itself is not the cause but the effect. 
It bears the same relation to trade that the barometer does 
to the weather. It is but an indication of the movement of 
commodities and credit. Our higher barometer means we 
reed more credits outward or as an alternative we must 
send less goods out or take more goods in. 

Attempts to bring exchange to parity or to create inter- 
national securities of any kind are open to the objection that 
they involve an element of inflation and that they practically 
open the gates of credit from the United States without 
regard to risk, how its purpose affects us or whether it really 
benefits the borrower. 


dred objections and disagreeable entanglements’ which we 
learned well enough during the war. In all this maze of 
difficulty and the unsettlement over credits and debts I 


5 “Loans from our government direct’ 
to foreign governments or foreign merchants have a hun. 
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would sum up that wisdom consists in knowing what to do 
next rather than debates upon perfection. 

I believe all trading states of consequence in the world 
can even now finance their imports of food supplies. The 
stronger of-them can finance their imports of raw materials. 
We are, indeed, importing very much larger quantities of 
tropical produce than before the war and our own con- 
sumption of these commodities will continue to grow. The 
margin of credits needed beyond our imports in order to 
keep commerce alive for the present are, first, comparatively 
short term amounts to cover part of our exports of raw 
materials and the distribution period of our manufactured 
goods and, second, constant refinance of debts or interest 
already owed to us. 

In summary, on the production and marketing side of our 
commerce we can say that our food exports should remain 
on a greatly enlarged scale; that the demand for our raw 
materials should slowly increase toward pre-war amounts; 
that in respect to our manufactures we should be able to 
hold special fields or repetitive production and ingenuity; 
that we will need to make a fight to hold the markets for 
manufactured goods where we come more directly into com- 
petition with the European manufacturer, but that we can do 
it if we will work and apply our brains to it. On the 
financial side of our situation, I do not believe our world 
credit situation is at all so unsurmountable or that it re- 
quires extraordinary solutions. 

I may repeat that we need to realize above all things 
that, even if we lower our vision of civilization in this 
crisis solely to that of our own selfish economic interest, we 
are mightily concerned in the recuperation of the entire 
world. There is an economic interdependence in the world 
that recognizes no national boundaries. The greatest jeo- 
pardy to the standard of living of our people is the lowered 
standards of Europe. Now that we have become a great 
debtor nation we must learn that this great debt must be 
wisely directed so that we do not stifle both our own growth 
and the growth of others. 

We are not a nation of machines, and houses, factories 
and railways. We are a nation of men, women and children. 
Our industrial system and our commerce are simply imple- 
ments for their comfort and happiness. When we deal with 
those great problems of business and economics we must be 
inspired by the knowledge that we are increasing and de- 
fending the standards of living of all our people. Upon this 
soil grow those moral and intellectual forces that make 
our nation great. 


429 Coal Weasels Dock at Duluth-Superior 
Up to June 30; 162 Last Year 


ESSELS arriving with coal at Duluth-Superior for the 
season up to June 30 totaled 429 as compared with 162 
during the corresponding period last year. 
Receipts of coal at the docks during June and for the 
season to June 30, compared with 1920, are as follows, in 
net tons: 

















——— 1920 1921 
Anth. Bit. Anta. Bit. 
Northwesternics. «2c sumer eh ers 51,609 73,000 53,000 335,800 
Berwin 5s. o55: ca eV ac ee ee chs: Le Lane rete 42, 1.00) sepa: 209,800 
Pittsburgh Ni eeae ee ate 4377 00 85,100 45,800 401,500 
Carnegie: . ah. Sia ee ert: ae 15,800 33,600 8,700 216,900 
Hanna. &. sss cr< Scope ates cecal eis 20,200 40,000 10,800 104,000 
Reeves! 5 6 0. cate Pate ite oe ere Saat RATT Teas en 6,600 5,800 
BostoniA$ .¢ sade eee §;300%.- Aes 8,700 74,500 
Tinlad o's tute taertiste : caataly ate ee eee 23;900 Rake 77,200 
Clarkson. 2.)1 9) eee ee ee eee 23,500 12,000 118,800 
Northern:)s.. \ecccees eee ae eee 17,270 71000 eee 123,200 
Zenith Furnace. ei etee ae ee ee 24,300 =taeeahe. 47,500 
Philadelphia & Reading... SPL eee he ae 2,30 30,000 60,000 
U. 8. Steel Corporation. . aie Sar hhs 255:000 Berets 188,400 
FRO1S. ons nico! 31s. nee eee 17,500 24,400 11,500 106,700 
Pursglove ..:6)6 eR eh oan oe See ee tee 1:7;200 Pare te Fer 39,900 
Lehigh Valleyi.)..«i\:ant ie coe ee PAE ee eee 
Great, bakes: .ic.<¢st.caseeer Lo rece ot eee 11,100 7,800 45,200 
June Tecel pts cele: he oe ee ces 217,570 632,600 194,700. 2,155,200 
Total to June Thos tae ee eee ee mith 500 276,400 261, 900! it 633 200 
j ; rig R > ea SEE wees 
Totalsto June ELEN P ee ie ites * 392, 070 959,000 456, 600° 3,788, 400. 


Mathtacta receipts in excess of last year, 64,530 tons. + 
Bituminous receipts in excess of last year, 2, 829, 400 tons. 
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Pause in Coal Legislation; Stabilization a Constant 
Menace; Regulation Believed to Be Inevitable 


By PAuL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent 


islative activities pertaining to coal. It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen played his hand well when he put up. the seasonal rate 
bill to be shot at by the Senate. By withholding the coal 
stabilization bill he now is able to keep the opponents 
of that measure on the qui vive continually. The 
bill is on the calendar with the ever-present possibility 
of its being called up unexpectedly, possibly when but 
few Senators are in the chamber. The more likely 
course, however, is that Senator Frelinghuysen will be 
content to allow the measure to remain on the calendar 
until sentiment in the Senate toward such legislation 
may undergo a change. Were there to be a repetition 
next autumn of the conditions which prevailed last 
year, it is recognized that there would be a chance to 
pass the bill. ~ 
It is generally admitted that had the Calder com- 
mittee recommended legislation no more drastic 
than the Frelinghuysen bill, it could have been put 
through Congress at that time. Many Senators opposed 
to even as mild a form of regulation as is proposed in 
the Frelinghuysen bill are of the opinion that regulation 


. PPARENTLY there is to be an intermission in leg- 


Minnesota Property Owners Launch Propa- 
ganda for Government Coal Control 


HE “Property Owners’ Federation, Inc.,’’ with head- 

quarters in Red Wing, Minn., is now conducting a mail 
propagnda in the interests of coal nationalization. While 
its professed idea is to bring about “government regulation 
of production, distribution and sale of coal, not for govern- 
ment ownership of mines,” it is obvious what such a pro- 
gram would lead to. 

Circulars sent out by this organization bear the fac 
simile signature of “K. Neuston, secretary.” The reading 
matter asks for a constitutional amendment, if needed, to 
enable the government to control coal distribution, and 
points to the records of state fuel administrators during the 
war as a source of valuable information. It says that the 
same sort of control is desired for coal as is being applied 
to railroads and grain markets. “Five efficient and reliable 
leaders” in Washington who are listed as men who will 
listen to a public appeal are named—President Harding, 
Secretaries Hoover and Fall, and Senators Calder and 
Frelinghuysen. 

Recipients of the circulars are asked to send the names 
of substantial business acquaintances anywhere in the 
United States. The Federation engages to send in return 
“Jetters of one terse sentence urging prompt action” which 
the recipient is to sign and mail. The Federation also says 
it will mail at the same time “a wide-range array of facts 
and data from which you can form your high pressure per- 
sonal letters to the officials at Washington, whom we have 
just mentioned.” It is requested that $5 accompany each 
list mailed to the headquarters. What this money will be 
used for is not definitely stated, save that it “will finance 
this issue to a successful finish.” 

Some of the Neuston circulars have already reached the 
anthracite region. Traces of this activity have been found 
in New Jersey and elsewhere. It is a propaganda which, 


if it is at all successful, probably could be combated best 


by means of protests from business organizations and in- 
dividual citizens, addressed to proper persons in Washing- 


for the coal industry is only a matter of time. The time 
may be greatly extended, they believe, if everything 
runs smoothly in the production and distribution of 
coal. At any rate, it is evident that the public is not 
going to insist upon punishment for the coal trade for 
what happened in 1920. 

In a way, the coal industry has a new lease on un- 
regulated life, but the length of the lease will depend 
almost entirely upon what happens—regardless of 
whether or not coal producers or dealers are responsible. 
In that respect the coal industry apparently is to be 
favored by the absence this fall of a coal shortage. In- 
formation reaching Washington, both through govern- 
ment and private sources, is to the effect that stocks 
are being well maintained. Current needs apparently 
are being abundantly cared for by the present rate of 
production, with little prospect that demand will in- 
crease at any time during the coming autumn or winter 
beyond the point where adequate distribution is as- 
sured. In that connection it may be started that the hope 
for increased buying of coal is based at this time more 
largely on export than on increased activities on the 


part of American industries. 





ton. The general tenor of the circular, and of the propa- 
ganda for that matter, according to a report from Philadel- 
phia, is strongly reminiscent of the extra-official activities 
of a former fuel administrator in the Northwest, who never 
allowed the facts to disconcert him when he placed his fuel 
theories before the public. 


Attorney General Grants Hearings to 
Indicted Operators and Miners 


N compliance with a request of the Committee on 

Judiciary of the House of Representatives Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty gave a hearing July 5 to representatives of 
coal-mine owners indicted for alleged conspiracy in connec- 
tion with the coal miners’ strike last year. The following 
day the Attorney General gave a hearing, at the request of 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, to representatives of the mine workers who were 
indicted. 

The House also asked Mr. Daugherty to render an opinion 
on the constitutionality of a bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Nelson, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
which was passed by the Senate and is now before the 
House Committee on Judiciary. Under the terms of the bill 
a person or corporation indicted under the Federal statutes 
could be denied a preliminary hearing in the place of his 
or its domicile and tried in a Federal court situated where 
they reside or have their place of business. Both operators 
and miners contend that the bill is unconstitutional in that 
it denies them the right to a preliminary hearing and tria! 
in the place of their domicile. The purpose of the legisla- 
tion is to enable the government to try the cases in the 
U. S. Court at Indianapolis. 





No, 1 District, UNITED MINE WORKERS, will hold its nine- 
teenth consecutive and fourth biennial convention ,at Wilkes- 
Barre on July 18 and succeeding days. All local unions 
between Mocanaqua and Forest City are included in the 
district. The meeting will be held in the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, North Main Street. 
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Bids Opened for Coal for New York Schools; 
Only Three Bids for Full Amount 


ATRICK JONES, superintendent of school supplies of 

the Board of Education of New York City, opened bids 
on June 27 for the furnishing and delivering of more than 
130,000 net tons of anthracite and bituminous coal for heat- 
ing the schools and buildings of the Board during the year 
ending April 30, 1922. The bids received showed consider- 
able variation. For furnishing and delivering the entire 
tonnage for the Borough of Manhattan there were three 


bidders. The bids received together with the various ton- 
nages were as follows: 
Inter-City Penn 
W.Farrell& Son C.D. Naughton&Co. Fuel Co. Fuel Co, 
Broken, 15,000 tons $12.39 $13.13 $13.89 
Egg. |, 000 tons..... 12339 13.93 14233. 35 ee 
Stove, 400 tons..... 12.39 13.93 14,5352 eee ees 
Pea, 2,000 tons..... 10.39 11.00 VOTE Maye 
Buckwheat No. 1, 
10,000 tons...... 7.49 Geib) 8.85 $7.95 
Buckwheat No. 1,* 
14,500 tons.2. 2. 7.49 8.15 8.85 7.95 
Buckwheat No. 3,¢ 
10: 750 tonssh.. 5.49 6.42 7.56 5.74 
Semi-Bituminous, ¢ 
3.750 tonsaeeee ae 8.39 8.48 10.05 7.44 
Semi-Bituminous 
15350 tones. evra 8.39 8.48 9.55 7.94 


Items marked +, if awarded, to be awarded in conjunction with each other. If 
item marked * is accepted, items marked f will not be awarded. 


For delivering coal in District No. 3 the following bids 
were received: 


Stephens Inter-City Weber-Bunke- 

Fuel Co. Fuel Co. Lange Coal Co 
Broken; '4;300'tons.n un eee Pena $13.10 $13.94 $12.50 
Beg. 200 tonsieqaece ae eae 13.10 14.38 12.50 
Stove; 100 tongs... 6 omic siete neers 13.10 14.38 2550 
Peaile00 tonsis ere a eee eee 11.30 12.02 10.00 
Buckwheat No. 1, 4,000tons........... 8.34 8.90 7.50 
Buckwheat No.1, 5,500 tons............. 8.34 8.90 7550 
Buckwheat No. sf 5.950 tons) asec eee 6.50 7. 6) Se eee 
Semi-bituminous, 1,550tons............ 8.50 103105. 7 eee 


For furnishing and delivering the tonnage required in the 
in the Borough of the Bronx, the following bids were re- 
ceived: 

V.H. Youngman ees og 


W. Farrell & Son & Co. Fuel Co. 
Broken, 4,000 tons. $12.39 $13.23 $13.10 
Heg?500) tons. avec eee ee 12.39 13953) 13.25 
Stove, 400 tons....... 12.39 lao [325 
Pea, 500 tons. . abe 10.39 (ib 7483 11.30 
Buckwheat No a5) 800 tons..... 7.49 8.48 8.34 
Buckwheat No. 3. 600 tons..... 7.49 8.48 8.34 
Buckwheat No. 3’ 6,000 tons..... 5.49 6.96 6.50 
Semi-Bituminous, 2,600jtons..... 8.39 8.96 8.50 


For furnishing and delivering the following tonnages to 
the schools in Brooklyn, the bids received follow: 


Wyoming Valley Bacon Putnam Coal 


oal Co. Coa & Ice Co. 
Broken 08; O0O0ttons ee -eecern eens $12.24 $12.20 $13.20 
Egg, 500 tons! 5.2 eee eee eee 12.24 12.20 13.20 
Stoves5Z5 tonsS-A\ tse eee cere 12.24 12.45 18350 
Peal 2.600; tonsoem «ec eee 9.74 10.52 10.71 
Buckwheat No. 1, 12,400 tons....... 7.29 ip sis, 8.25 
Buckwheat No. 1, 11,600 tons....... 7.29 7/235) 8.25 
Buckwheat No. 3, 8,500 tons........ 5.29 5.54 6.50 
Semi-Bituminous, 3,100 tons........ 8.24 7231 8.45 
Semi-Bituminous, 700 tons.......... 8.24 (fash 8.45 


For furnishing and delivering the tonnage required in the 
Borough of Queens, the following bids were received: 


Wyoming Valley Commonwealth 

Coal Co. uel Co. 
Broken.) 050 tonshas:.. cts. on te te ren $12.24 $12.63 
Hee, l90tons! ¢eater <.crt ernie nee 12.24 12563) 
Stove. 950 tOnG pc ano uc eats eeaieeke one 12.24 12.98 
Pea] 50 tons ees oe a Akos ee ee 9.74 10.24 
Bucks Nox (05. 500:tons a eee eee 7.29 7.89 
Buck. Now, 5,100 tons... 128 Ps ae 7 29 7.89 
Buck wNO. S72 (300 tons cee ee nee 5.29 5.97 
Semi-bituminous, 800 tons. 8.24 8.44 
Semi-bituminous, 235 tons..... 8.24 8.44 


Another Connellsville Wage Reduction 


BOUT 7,000 mine and coke workers in those plants of 

the Connellsville region which are not operated by the 
United States Steel Corporation have received a further 
reduction in wage of 10 per cent, making the rate about 
33% per cent below the rate paid Jan. 1, but the wage is 
still some 45 per cent above the prevailing rate in 1912. 
Few cokemen are immediately affected, as only 7 per cent 
of the independent ovens are in operation. The H. C. 
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Frick Coke Co. now has a scale, made May 16, which by this 
recent wage reduction is rendered somewhat higher than 
that of the independents. The change in the independent 
scale was made July 5. 

The schedule as posted by W. F. Rainey, Inc., to take 
effect July 1, runs as follows: 


Per Day: 
Drivers, motormen, brakemen, timbermen, bratticemen, ete........... $4.50 
Helpers ‘and. inside labors: . 2... steed ..cen bend os Doe ee ey fe 
Hire bosses...) 5.00s.« srewne date coetrens sieedie.«. chalonete en gee 6.25 
Outside Tabor so... che cis con ei8 ie cues oe ave syea io wi ci sys an ee 3.00 
Per 100 Bushels: 
Pick mining and loading in rooms and ribs................0eeseeseuee 2.06 
Pick mining and loading in headings)... .\.) 3.05... «. «eee 2.26 
Pick mining and loading in wet headings. ......... > nen 2.44 
Loading machine-mined coal!) .A.4 cic). 5. 2s 0s os ce ord te ee 1.48 


The Washington Coal & Coke Co., at Washington Run, 
also made the same wage reduction as Rainey on July 1, 
and the American Coke Corporation, operating plants at 
Linn, Orient and Martin, followed suit on July 7. Both 
these companies are running their mines about full, but are 
not making coke. The Washington Coal & Coke Co. has 
about 1,000 ovens. 


New Bill Taxes Coal Imports from Countries 
Levying Duty on American Coal 


HILE eoal has been placed on the free list by the 

Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, the bill as reported to the House provides 
“that when any country, dependency, or other subdivision of 
government imposes a duty on such articles imported from 
the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon 
such articles coming into the United States from such 
country.” The paragraph includes bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal, culm, slack, shale and coke, as well as “composi- 
tions used for fuel in which coal or coal dust is the 
component material of chief value, whether in briquets or 
other form.”’ 

The producers of coal in the State of Washington had 
asked for a duty of 75c. on all imports of coal. It would 
take that amount, it was said, to equalize producing costs. 
The action of the Ways and Means Committee will allow 
the collection of a duty of 53c. a ton so long as Canada 
continues its present duty on coal imported into that 
country. 

The Committee on Ways and Means recommends a duty 
of 35c. per barrel on crude petroleum and 25c. per barrel 
on fuel oil. This action was taken at the last minute 
before the reporting of the bill. Both petroleum and fuel 
oil were on the free list on the bill given out in advance 
to the press. 


New Jersey Seeks Cause of High Prices 


ENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN’S passionate appeal for 

more information about the coal business may be grat- 
ified at last. At least, a legislative committee in his own 
State of New Jersey has determined to find out about 
“conditions responsible for the excessive cost of coal in New 
Jersey.” Its inquiry was scheduled to begin in the City 
Hall, Jersey City, on Monday, July 11. Senator William B. 
Mackay, of Hackensack, is chairman of the committee. 


Massachusetts Fuel Director Would Test 
Pennsylvania Anthracite Tax 


UGENE C. HULTMAN, State Fuel Administrator of 

Massachusetts, recommended July 1 that proceedings 
be brought by Attorney-General J. Weston Allen in behalf 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to test the con- 
stitutionality of the Pennsylvania laws, now in effect, which 
impose taxes on coal mined in that state and intended for 
shipment elsewhere. 

The taxes, the Fuel Administrator contends, would in- 
crease the cost to consumers in Massachusetts from 30c. to 
40c. a ton. The Attorney-General was asked to consider 
also whether injunction proceedings might be brought to 
restrain enforcement of the laws. 
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Statistics the Means to an End, 


Not an End in Themselves 


To Be Worth While, Facts Must Be Collected at 
First Hand — Bureau of Mines Reports 
Often Basis of Technical Inquiries 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH* 


T BOTTOM, the issue becomes one of grammatical 

number: whether statistics is or are? Is statistics a 

separate branch of science, with a field peculiarly its own, 
or are statistics simply facts stated by means of figures? 

The scientific bureau is a fact finder; if successful, it finds 
facts, it works out their interpretation, and it publishes the 
truth. Many of the facts thus gathered can be stated 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively—that is, numerals as 
well as words can be used in describing the results of the 
investigation. Tables of figures and graphic curves and 
diagrams may help to set forth the facts exactly, but what- 
ever may be the form or the means of their presentation 
the facts are the things to be sought and found and pub- 
lished. To the government official who is seeking to give 
the public the results of scientific investigations made at 
- public expense statistics are simply the means to an end, 
not an end in themselves. 

So, then, we can dress up facts for public appearance in 
either words or numerals, or in both. The U. S. Geological 
Survey, for instance, gathers facts of many kinds and in 
many different fields. Each year our engineers determine 
the exact elevation or geographic position of a thousand or 
more points on the earth’s surface; and statistics of this 
type are tabulated in books and are recorded on monuments, 
commonly called bench marks. Other engineers determine 
each year the amount of water flowing in our principal 
rivers and streams; figures are collected at 1,250 stations 
and tabulated in an annual series of statistical volumes. 
Another group of facts that are collected regularly relate 
to the monthly output of electric current by more than 
three-thousand public-utility power stations. Or the study 
that expresses its results in long tables of figures may be 
the work of the chemist and petrographer, as, for example, 
the monumental Professional Paper 99, with its 8,602 chem- 
ical analyses, a kind of world census of the igneous rocks. 


MINERAL DATA OF SURVEY HAVE WORLDWIDE REPUTE 


Statistics of another and better-known type, with which 
the Geological Survey has been busy for forty years, are the 
facts of mineral production in the United States—facts that 
have been collected annually by one group of men along a 
well-established line of precedents and policy. The mineral 
statistics of the U. S. Geological Survey are not only its 
best-known statistical product but they have a worldwide 
reputation, which puts them in a class by themselves as 
compared with similar statistics collected by the French, 
British, Belgian and German governments. What are the 
reasons for the difference? 

To begin with, whether facts are to be expressed in 
numerals or in words, they are best collected at first hand. 
A field service is superior to an office force for gaining the 
personal touch which gives life even to statistics. The 
ideal collector of facts, moreover, is the field man who has 
known his subject for years, and that subject is not merely 
statistics but the reality behind the words and figures. The 
investigator who expresses some or all of his facts in tables 
of figures is not thereby put in a separate class. He is 
essentially an engineer, or a chemist, or a geologist—not 
necessarily a statistician. It is the special training of the 
fact collector in this or that science that makes him able to 
give the highest value to his facts, for while the way in 
which he presents his facts may bring out that value and 
add to their practical usefulness, neither words nor numerals 
can create that value. 

Statistical inquiries considered as a whole usually have 
little in common except this word “statistics”; properly 





*Director, U. S. Geological Survey. 
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define that word or use some synonym, and the need of co- 
ordination disappears. Cotton and copper are leading items 
of export, and the facts as to production and stocks on hand 
of both are of large commercial value, yet crop reports and 
studies of ore reserves are best made under different aus- 
pices. Specialization yields the best results. 

The issue of centralized statistics versus specialized ser- 
vice is likely to become the difference between a mechanical 
assembling of figures, without interpretation, by office com- 
pilers who know little of their subject at first hand, and a 
continued study in which numerical statements of facts 
are interpreted by specialists who have lived with their 
subjects for years. Statistics of themselves are only an 
adding-machine product, no more to be set up and worshiped 
than the verbal output of the typewriter, and to segregate 
the Federal adding machines would be no more rational than 
to assemble all the government typewriters. It is the man 
behind the adding machine and its operator who counts, and 
that man is likely to be a fact finder rather than a statis- 
tician. 

MerrRE ADDING MACHINE STATISTICS OF LITTLE VALUE 


Moreover, the environment of this fact-finding activity 
exerts a strong influence. If the tie that binds this inves- 
tigation and that study is nothing more than the adding 
machine the whole product may be expected to show that 
it is machine-made. Specialization in a government bureau 
means the association of specialists working on allied sub- 
jects, under a supervision that is both well informed on the 
special subjects of inquiry and sympathetic with the aims 
of the workers. To revert to the illustration of cotton and 
copper, subjects of study so diverse are not easily com- 
bined. Even a super-statistician in a centralized bureau of 
statistics might know no more about cotton than the Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Geological Survey, ner as much about copper 
as a bureau chief in the Department of Agriculture. 

Finally, the collection of facts and their publication in 
statistical form is not the end of the government activity 
on the subject. Just as the facts regarding cotton or copper 
take on commercial meaning, so they also form the starting 
point for scientific investigation in the specialized work of 
the bureaus or departments. The activity of the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines in their engineering work 
on coal and oil affords the best instance of a comprehensive 
program in which the collection of statistics of mineral 
production or mine accidents is only one part, though an 
important part, for these facts have from time to time been 
the point of departure for technical investigations. In the 
Department of the Interior the investigations that touch 
minerals have the threefold purpose of assuring supply, 
decreasing cost, and increasing value as measured by use- 
fulness. In investigative effort of this type statistics are 
merely tools. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY is preparing a summary of its 
April stock report. This is being done largely as a matter 
of record. The appropriations allowed the Survey for the 
next fiscal year are insufficient to permit of the gathering 
of any further reports on coal stocks. 


THE ALABAMA STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS will hold its 
next semi-annual session for the examination of applicants 
for certificates as first- and second-class mine foremen and 
fireboss, in the offices of Chief Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Birmingham, Ala., July 
25-29 inclusive. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has been advised 
by the Association of Railway Executives, the National 
Electric Light Association and the National Committee on 
Gas and Electric Service that they will aid in steps to 
accumulate as much coal as possible at this time while 
transportation is available. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
planned to meet in Chicago July 13. The secretaries of the 
local associations and individual operators were invited to 
attend. Important reports were expected to be submitted 
by the government relations committee, the railroad rela- 
tions committee and the committee on publicity. 
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Bituminous Output, January-April, 1921, by 
_ States, Estimated by Geological Survey 


| Econ chemi of the production of bituminous coal by 
states during the first four months of the present year 
have been issued by the Geological Survey. As the estimates 
are based upon records of cars of coal loaded by the prin- 
cipal carriers, they are subject to material revision. When 
a railroad originates coal in more than one state its ton- 
nage must be arbitrarily apportioned between the states in 
question. While therefore the estimates for the country as 
a whole are probably correct within 2 per cent, the esti- 
mates for individual states are subject to a much larger 
margin of error. 

Making due allowance for probable revisions, it is in- 
structive to compare the production attained during the 
first four months of the present year with that in earlier 
years. In the first column of the following table the output 
is shown by major groups of states. The second column 
shows what production for twelve months would amount 
to if the 4-month rate were continued. In the last three 
columns comparable data are given for the calendar years 
from 1918 to 1920. 

It will be seen that production from January to April, 
1921, was at only 70 per cent of the 1920 rate, and even 
only 85 per cent of the rate in 1919, a year of subnormal 
production. 





PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL, BY GROUPS OF STATES, 1918-1921 
(In thousands of net tons) 
Year 1921 
First Four at Same 
Months of Rate as 
1921 Ist 4 Mos. 1920 1919 1918 
Northeast a. 74.813 224,439 331,510 288,250 351,365 
Southern Appalachian b 5,828 17,484 23,500 20,420 26,083 
Eastern Interiorc...... 32,021 96,063 130,800 94,600 130,768 
Western Interior d..... 6,652 19,956 29,930 22,590 30,724 
Mountain States and 
Northwest é. )o.... 9,726 29,178 40,680 32,090 40,341 
Motais.-. smenveisc.s 129,040 387,120 556,420 457,950 579,281 


(a) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Eastern Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia. (>) Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. (c) Illinois, Indiana, 
and Western Kentucky. (d) Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklhoma, Arkansas, 
and Texas. (e) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota and Washington. (f) Alaska, California, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon 
and South Dakota not included. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL, BY STATES, JANUARY 
TO APRIL, 1921 


(In thousands of net tons) 











; Year to 
January February March April April 30 
A laibsanns) Je eas) .cemi bie ave 1,338 1,068 995 900 4301 
Arkanshs $4. cmos 157 119 120 11 507 
Colorsdot.- tea ee 1,054 747 618 643 3,062 
Tihnois!. 2 ser: oe 7,074 5313 5,100 4,580 22,067 
Indians... ¥2s mentee 2,243 1,834 1,720 1,240 7,037 
TOwas es oul) cee oe 610 506 489 417 2,022 
Wansast aic.ae sie ewe cee 508 399 389 382 1,678 
Kentuekyry . ioc nae 2,568 2,028 2,100 2,053 8,749 
WMiatvlancd.s 2 ein tee oe 231 228 207 189 855 
Michibanie=,.cee aoe 125 98 80 72 375 
Missourit eo er oe ee 433 310 320 287 1,350 
Montana»... 2 fen 279 283 274 211 1,047 
New Mexico.......... 262 203 204 197 866 
North Dakota......... 56 54 53 35 198 
Ohio sc. eee 2,963 2,232 2,335 2,098 9,628 
Oklghomasy.nen vc a oe 230 173 168 182 75 
Pennsylvania......... 11,465 8,930 8,620 7,124 36,139 
Tennessee, sess an. 454 371 357 328 1,510 
OXRS esis te he eens 102 81 83 76 342 
Utaligeascert ce. brant ax 397 309 257 234 1,197 
Vi irginia. Cae ee a ge 518 408 378 383 1,687 
Washington........... 270 244 265 169 948 
West Virginia......... 6,229 4,307 4,670 5,091 20,297 
WACOMMD GE 28% ots 6 <a 694 598 576 540 2,408 
Other statesa......... AW 8 14 im 43 
Total bituminous... . 40,270 30,851 30,392 iM yey 129,066 


(a) Includes Alaska, California, Georgia, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon and 
South Dakota. 


Howat Given Jail Sentence and $500 Fine 


LEXANDER HOWAT and August Dorchy, district presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, of the United 
Mine Workers of America in Kansas, convicted of a viola- 
tion of the Kansas Industrial Relations Law, were sentenced 
on July 8. to serve six months in jail and pay a fine of $500, 
Judge Frank W. Boss, of the Cherokee County District 
Court, delivering the judgment. The judge also ordered the 
two men to give a bond of $2,000 each that they would not 
violate again the law under which the Industrial Court was 
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established. However, as Howat and Dorchy had filed an 
appeal the court ordered that they retain their liberty on 
their present appearance bonds of $2,000. A new trial was 
denied them. 

The judge could have been more severe, as the full extent 
of the law is a year in jail and a fine of $1,000. Howat 
addressed the court before sentence was passed, denouncing 
his trial and declaring that he had not been given fair 
treatment. He asserted that he did not know he was 
violating the law when he called a strike, and he complained 
that the court did him a wrong when it denied to members 
of the mine workers’ union the right to sit on the jury. 
Judge Boss in passing sentence declared that to have 
allowed union miners to Bey the case would have been a 
travesty of justice. 

The jury chosen unquestionably sympathized with the 
accused, all but one after the trial joining in an affidavit 
declaring that they did not believe the officials of the union 
just convicted guilty of “any wrong.” The defense used 
the declaration as part of the claim for a new trial, but 
Judge Boss paid no attention to it. 

The jurors’ affidavit declared that the jury did not believe 
in the Industrial Court law and returned a verdict of guilty 
solely because they had made oath that “they would be 
governed by the law as set forth in the judge’s instructions 
and the evidence, and that, had it not been for said law 
given them by the court in said instructions, not one of the 
said jurors would have made a finding that the defendants 
had done wrong.” 


Central Pennsylvania Coal Operators to Take 


Strenuous Action Against Union 


NDIVIDUAL operators are strongly insisting that the 

Central Pennsylvania Coal Operators Association take 
some action upon the wage scale. Each day indicates more 
clearly the necessity for some definite stand if the district 
is to continue to do business. 

Important developments are brewing and it is quite likely 
that a definite stand will be taken within the coming week. 
T. H. Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation, will speak at a meeting of the Rotary Club at 
Clearfield on July’ 14, at which time important announce- 
ments on the situation will be made. It is possible that a 
policy of dealing with the officials of the United Mine 
Workers will be announced. 


Senator Walsh Demands Investigation of 


Alleged Washington Coal Lobby 


NVESTIGATION of the alleged coal lobby in Wash- 

ington is demanded by Senator Walsh, of Montana, in a 
minority report from the sub-committee of the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary on the King resolution for inves- 
tigation of dye and other alleged lobby interests in Wash- 
ington. The sub-committee majority, however, consisting 
of Senators Cummins, of Iowa, and Sterling, of South 
Dakota, recommend that the lobby investigation be con- 
fined to the dye interests, as specific charges were made 
in the Senate as to its existence and activities. Senator 
Walsh in his minority report says: “Equally specific 
charges have been made in the Senate touching the coal 
lobby,” and recommends that the investigation cover in- 
terests which have attempted to influence tariff, revenue 
and other legislation pending in Congress “relating to the 
coal-mining industry and the transportation of coal.” The 
Senator probably has in mind the charges of Senator Fre- 
linghuysen, of New Jersey, that the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, American Wholesale Coal Association, anthracite 
operators and Retail Coal Merchants’ Association had 
opposed his coal bills. 





DAN CAMPBELL, THE CHECKWEIGHMAN ordered off the 
property of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. during the strike 
which ended June 27, was reinstated on June 28 after a 
conference between the officials of the company and John 
Collins, district president, and Daniel McHugh, district 
board manager. 
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Weekly Review 


the nationwide hot wave. Every year, no matter 

how strong the demand, in July and August there 
is a slowing up in mining and movement of coal attrib- 
utable to hot weather. In the week ended July 2 the 
output of soft coal, according to the Geological Survey, 
was 7,591,000 net tons, a slight decline from the 7,716,- 
000 tons produced during the previous week. Produc- 
tion in the week of July 9, because of the holiday on 
the Fourth, was, of course, low. The hot weather slump 
is now upon us and as no field or market holds promise 
of early gains the next few weeks will be dull indeed. 


Pitt rations of soft coal is now suffering from 


FAR-SIGHTED BUYERS QUIETLY PURCHASING 


Prices are such that canny buyers are being tempted 
into purchases of storage coal on a scale few suspect. 
There is much lamentation about the delinquency of 
the consumer that is not justified—some are on the job 
and are getting coal at what our field correspondents 
describe as “ruinous” prices. Coal Age index of spot 
prices of bituminous coal went up one point to 90 on 
July 11 from 89 the previous week. There is nothing 
in prospect, however, to keep the price trend upward, 
and with the conviction gaining ground that coal freight 
rates are not to be reduced, the coal shippers who con- 
tinue to pound away in their selling efforts are being 


rewarded in scattering business that would not other- 
wise be in hand. One house that recently put forth an 
intelligent, serious advertising effort to interest a spe- 
cial line of trade in storage coal has already felt the 
effect in inquiries and in sales. 


EXPORTS AND LAKE TRADE FAIL TO BOLSTER OUTPUT 


Exports to Europe and the Lake business are no 
longer holding the output even to early June levels, the 
production in the Northern and Middle Appalachians 
fluctuating with the strength of these two outlets and 
the total production varying up and down from around 
seven and a half million tons a week as these fields 
respond to the only markets that have been active this 
summer. 

Commenting on the fact that compared with the 
average of eight years preceding, 1921 is forty-one 
million tons behind in bituminous output up to June 30, 
the Geological Survey says that before concluding that 
this represents a shortage it should be remembered that 
there has been a greatly decreased consumption atten- 
dant on the business depression and that cumulative 
production is but little less than in 1914, a year of 
depression, and is even slightly ahead of 1915, when 
total output was 442,000,000 net tons. 

Anthracite production is holding at a little better 


Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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than 1,800,000 net tons a week, from 90,000 to 100,000 
below the level of the early summer months. The total 
to date for the year to July 2 is 46,477,000 net tons, 
compared with 44,608,000 in the same period of 1920. 


BITUMINOUS 


In the face of poorer demand for soft coal, production 
continues to decline. During the week ended July 2, the 
total output, as shown by the report of the Geological Sur- 
vey, declined 125,000 net tons to 7,591,000 tons. Loadings 
on Tuesday, July 5, reflect the holiday on the Fourth, being 
about 6,000 cars less than for the preceding Tuesday, and 
it is certain that observance of the holiday extended into 
the week, further reducing output. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for foreign account continued 
heavy throughout the week ended July 2. According to the 
Geological Survey loadings were 75 per cent greater than 
during the week preceding. Total dumpings for the week 
ended July 7 were 538,735 net tons compared with 616,329 
the week before. The end of the British strike has caused 
numerous cancellations of charters and softening of c.i-f. 
prices, late quotations being off as much as $1 from the 
figures of last week. 

Inquiries coastwise continue almost nil. A few special 
lines in New England are making a fair showing, but in 
general industry sees no light ahead for some time to come. 
Operators are making special concessions to move both 
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water and rail coals, but although this practice has be- 
come widespread very little business has resulted, and the 
market has only been weakened further. 

June production was approximately 33,852,000 net tons, 
an increase over the May figure of 512,000 tons. How- 
ever, June contained one more working day than May and 
the average daily production per working day declined from 
1,325,000 to 1.302,000 tons. The following table shows the 
June output for nine years and the cumulative production 
in each year to June 30. It will be seen that the output 
in June, 1921, was smaller than in any June of recent years 
save one. In June, 1914, only 31,412000 tons were pro- 
duced. At that time, as now, a general business depression 
existed, and a strike lasting from April to July closed 
practically all the mines in Ohio. 


Cumulative Production 


Year June Production to June 30 

[913 Santee ae eee Oe 37,405 000 226,000,000 
LOMA: oc 5 Pion ee i cee ie 31 412 000 205,000,000 
A Breer eit mmc. a, Seas Ras male 33,957 000 193,000,000 
1916.5,..008 Len ae ee eee 37 742 000 246,000 000 
AY Aes ies hone oe re ations o 46 824 000 273,000,000 
1918 3Anc22, UE chee cree 51 138 000 282 000,000 
TONG: SOs, ic. che cetacean 37 054 000 214,000,000 
1920) 3 too 2 Oe A Cee eee ee 45 114 000 258 000,000 
V9 2 it 88 Re ee eee ae 33,852,000 196 000,000 


If the second half of the year 1921 shows no greater out- 
put than the first half the total for the year will be less 
than 400,000,000 tons. The last year in which the country 
required less than 400,000,000 tons was 1909. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O. B. Mines 


Low-Volatile, Eastern Market June 7, June 28, July 5, July 12, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 

Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.75 $5.65 $5.75 $5.50@$6.00 
Pocahontas mine run. .... Columbus.... 3.30 3.55 3.25 3.15@ 3.40 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.65 2.40 2.35 2.00@ 2.95 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... De2D) 93005 9209 te 10® epaeD 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... Sa5 Shale 2.50 2.00@ 3.25 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 6.45 6.00 5.90 5.75@ 6.00 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston.,.... 2535522220) S210 Barer bia ee 85 
Cambria mine run.. ne boston see 3.05 ©2485 592.80) 2. ,0@ 75500 
Somerset mine run. Boston. ene Dene 1.95 1.90 1.65@ 2.10 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.50. 93:20: 3:15) (8:00@ 3.15 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 37957 eo U0me ee C0 mn meee 3 (OmeneOD 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Baltimore.... 3.30 2.90 2.75 2.60 

Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.85 2.75 2.55 2.35@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.95 2.70 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.95 2.65 2.55 2.95@ 2.55 
Pool\10 (H. ‘Gr; Low Vol) > New York... ©2250)9e2. 458092425) 9 2 510@) 2240 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.60 2.40 2.20 2.00@ 2.35 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.35 2.30 2e25 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool ViiGiow. Vol.)ece..ae New York.) 2.52" 15 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 2.35 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Pooli lil) (Gow Vol) 2252-0. Baltimore... “2510 210. 22109 Oy. 75@) e900) 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) New York... 1.95 1.95 2.00 ~1.75@ 2.15 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) Philadelphia.. 2.05 1.85 ie75 ae 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) Baltimore.... 1.85 1.70 91.85 99 Le50@) G75 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.85@ 3.00 
Pittsburgh mine run(steam) Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.85 1.85 2.00@ 2.15 
Pittsburgh slack (gas)..... Pittsburgh:.. 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.50 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.50 3.45 3.40 3.00@ 8.50 
Kanawha mine run. . Columbus.... 2.25 2.20 2 al 2.00@ 2.25 
Kanawha screenings. bey Sa Columbus.... 1.35 Le20 Th 1.00@ 1.30 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.40 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.50 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus:t eee. os 2,10 — 2215 2.00@ 2.25 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.15@ 1.25 
Pitts, No, Slump... .|. Cleveland... mon2) ae a2 00n a2) ee NOOO e OO 





Market June 7, June 28, July 5, July 12, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... $2.30 $2.10 $2.20 $2.15@$2.30 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.65 1.15 1.20 1.20@ 1.30 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 365° 936550 5. 50 ee oes 
Franklin, Ill. mine run .... Chicago..... 3.00 - -2,90:4.2.90 — 2e75a@ $0 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.25@ 2.50 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago 3.15 » 2265) 2:65 1 S, 00@raI00 
Central Ill. mine run...... Chicago..... 2.50 2.40, 92.40 *~2i00G@e2575 
Central Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... hiGS Sh leas 1.65 1.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 315 Z.90; 2-90 %.385@ 3.95 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... 2:75 2255092590" FY 2a2o meer 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... er As 1.65 W670 1:25@)2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3.00. 2075) 2o75 9 2 eee 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.85 1.65 1.70 1.25@ 2.10° 
Standard lump........... St. Louis... 2.15%) 2215 2525 eee OOO 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis 1.75 L75 bet ay £9 
Standard screenings....... St. Louis..... 1.15 .85 .85 .85 
West Ky slump nee Louisville..., 2:55 265° -2.75 = 2 °85@we-00 
West Ky. mine run.'...... Louisvilles. 20 2, OOM een o 1.75@ 2.40 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.50 1.55 1.45 1.00@ 1.76 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump: ..°....... Birmingham.. 3.65 3.65 3.50 3:25@ 3.50 
Big Seam minerun...... Birmingham.. 2.60 2.50 2.25 2 00@ 2.25 
5, Be Ky lumpy: acer see Louisville.... 3.70 3.70 3.45 3.40@ 3.60 
S. E. Ky. mine run. .- Louisville....° 2.35 2.25° “2°25 se2e00mi ESO 
S. E. Ky. screenir 23. me ota e Louisville.... 1.35 1.40 1.25 1.00@ 1.75 
Keansag lump. ae ee Kansas City. 5.25 5.40 5.40 5.25@ 5.50 
Kansas mine run......v.. Kansas City... 4.40 4.25 4.25 4.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 3.25 Spee) 3~25 35 25 


* Gross tons, f. 0. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 7 ’ 
+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 

























Market Freight June 28, 1921 July 5, 1921 — July 12, 1921+ 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
BS TOKeiipneaee eink x esueteasrers New, Vork.p ace $2.61 $7.85@$8.15 $7.30@ $7.75 $7.85@$8.15 $7.40@$7.75 $7.85@$8.15 $7.40@$7.75 
Broken hewn erchc okie ot Philadelphia. ... 2.66 7.90@ 8.20 7.45@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 
FBrokovinas ws Ay. ool eee @hicago.) aor 5.62 1275 12.50 12575 12.70 12.75 12.45 
es Hake seats fc oes New York...... 2.61 7.85@ 8.50 7.30@ 7.75 7.85@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 7.80@ 8.25 7.40@ 7.75 
ED We ieee eps icvtng ob ee Philadelphia. ... 2.66 7.90@ 8.20 7.45@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 
ad OFT ee A Heat ean toe & Chitaroemee cee 5.62 12.60 12.45 12.60 12.70 12.60 12.45 
Stover ce wok ceeioste ae New York...... 2.61 8.15@ 8.60 7.60@ 8.10 8.15@ 8.60 7.70@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.50 7.70@ 8.10 
Stove Philadelpha. ... 2.66 8.15@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.70 7.90@ 8.25 8:25@ 8.70 7.90@ 8.25 
SSUOVe: cob ca, ta cape Chicagos. oat. S02 13.20 12.80 13.20 12.95 13,20 12.70 
Chestnut*.F i ect skit NeW OL nese 2.61 8.15@ 8.50 7.60@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.60 7.70@ 8.10 7.80@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 
Chestiute sae Philadelphia 2.66 8.15@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.20 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 
*Chestnut..... Chicago........ 5.62 12.95 12.70 12.95 12.95 12.95 12.70 
POS ssee acca ree New York...... 2.47 5.50@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.20 4.75@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 
Ete ay Se Pe aes & Ate Philadelphia. ... 2.38 5.50@ 5.75 6.10 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 » 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 
FP eal Sin otine se. Chicarose ae a 5.62 10.90 10.80 10.90 11.20 10.90 11.20 
Buckwheat No |. New York...... 2.47 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.60@ 3.00 3.50 
Buckwheat) No. |. Philadelphia. ... 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 ae 5.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Rice.. ; 2 New York...... 2.47 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 
Rice.. Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.25 2100 wane 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
Barley... NewYork... 2.47 1.00 1.50 .75@ 1.50 1.50 -60@ 1.25 1.50 
Barley .. Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 ate 1.50 -75@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseyeridesescswoslee New York...... 2 47 a lees ree 2.50 2.50 2.50 


* Prices and freight rates net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines? in italics. 
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July 14, 1921 


The distribution of cargo coal loaded at lower Lake Erie 
ports has been similar to that of the past two years. Total 
shipments to the end of May—4,630,000 tons—were more 
than three times as large as in 1920 and but 83,000 tons less 
than the heavy tonnage shipped in 1919. The proportion 
shipped to American ports was 79.6 per cent in 1921 against 
82.7 per cent in 1919 and 76.2 in 1920. 

Shipments to American ports on Lake Superior were 
relatively as well as absolutely less than in 1919, while 
those to Canadian points were proportionately higher. The 
tonnage shipped to Lake Michigan ports was more than 
100,000 tons greater than in 1919 and was 29.3 per cent 
of the total, against 26.4 per cent two years ago. 

Lake shipments through the Soo canals for June were 
3,009,892 net tons of bituminous and 247,048 tons of hard 
coal. Receipts at the Duluth-Superior harbor in June were 
2,125,453 tons of the former and 192,830 tons of the latter. 
The total receipts exceeded those of May by nearly 35 per 
cent. Cumulative receipts for the season were 4,243,623 
tons, an increase over the corresponding period in 1920 of 
2 855,606 tons. 

RECEIPTS OF COAL AT DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1921 
(in net tons) 


Month Hard Soft Total 
Oye ie oe gute 83,058 120,212 203,270 
INL G Ve meet etter ite evo la) aioe. oYciae’ 8 fe58 2 ele ‘eels: shies 173,190 = 1,548,880 1,722,070 
AMG Boo. on ee ORs See eee 192,830 2,125,453 2,318,283 

PLA OAL OTs we 5 Peers cleTs ge. 0/8 erste lanes 449,078 3,794,545 4,243,623 

Lake dumpings for the week ended July 11 declined 


sharply. Cargo loadings were 783,360 net tons, vessel fuel 
23,090 tons, making a total of 806,450 tons, as compared 
with 1,145,517 the preceding week. Total movement for 
the year to date is 11,067,735 tons as against 4,772,342 tons 
in 1920. 









Biturninous oa/ Dumped at 
1,4 -LakeErie Ports, by Weeks. 
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Coal Age Index, 90, 400 
Week of July 12, 
1921. This diagram 


shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal 

the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
in this review. 
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Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


(NET TONS) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 








a 1921 - 1920-— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 

Week to Date Week to Date (a) 

June Nr Sb iy... 7,551,000 183,021,000 10,095,000 237,340,000 
Daily average.... 1,258,000 1,279,000 1,683,000 1,653,000 
SUNCIZIV daisies ee 7,716,000 190,737,000 10,556,000 247,896,000 
Daily average-... 1,286,000 1,279,000 ~=1,759,000 1,657,000 
July 2c.. Pee s3 291,000) 198: 328, COC 10,286,000 258,182,000 
Daily av ers age... by AN 265, 006 1,279,000 1,714,006 1,659,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from last 








report. (c) Subject to revision. 
ANTHRACITE 
— 1921 —- — 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 

Week to Date Week to Date(a) 
JuUNeu Ss sae nee 1,941,000  42,762,000b 1,853,000 40,960,000 
Juve! 25) ee eee 1,847,000 4,409,000b 1,870,000 42,830,000 
aU pe Aa a a eae 1,868,000 46,477,000 1,778,000 44,608,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from 








last report. 
BEEHIVE COKE 
— Week Ended — = 
July 2 June 25 July 3, 1921 1920 
1921(a) 1921(b) 1920 to Date to Date(c) 
48,000 50,000 374,000 3,401,000 10,906,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Rev ised from last report. (c) Less 
day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for last two years, 








ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal during the week ended July 2 
was 1,868,000 net tons, 21,000 tons in excess of the pre- 
ceding week’s output. With retail yard receipts heavier 
than deliveries to householders, orders for domestic sizes 
are being obtained with increasing difficulty. 

It is interesting to note that independent prices are being 
cut, as is usual in periods of dull markets, but with no ap- 
parent effect, and some operations have already been forced 
to close. The public is not able tc spend money on house 
coal for storage purposes, and while some argue that this 
will lead to a wild autumn rush, there are others who re- 
member former lean years when householders practiced 
rigid economy to the detriment of the usual seasonal ton- 
nage movement. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production continues its downward trend, 
with the zero mark as the apparent objective. The output 
for the week ended July 2 is estimated by the Geological 
Survey at 48,000 net tons, as compared with 50,000 tons 
the week preceding. Cumulative production for 1921 to date 
is 3,401,000 tons, less than one-third of that in 1920. 

An additional wage cut of 10 per cent by some Connells- 
ville independents has caused a slight resumption of work, 
but the market still may be termed as lifeless. Odd lots 
of furnace coke have been cleaned up and there are fewer 
offerings at “what it will bring.” Connellsville furnace is 
now quotable $3@$3.25; foundry $4@$4.50. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT ISSUED July 6 by the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corporation stated that the company had 
made a complete revision and reduction in all salaries, 
averaging about 20 per cent, applying to all officers, super- 
intendents, foremen, monthly men, clerks and stenographers. 
This reduction applies to all operating departments as well 
as the general offices in New York. The company is now 
operating only nine mines out of thirty-four, owing to the 
impossibility of meeting competition of other fields operat- 
ing on the 1917 scale of wages. The nine mines operating 
are working only from one to four days a week. 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Hampton Roads 


In spite of the settlement of the 
British strike, cargoes of coal have 
gone forward steadily during the 
week, and many dealers have contracts 
for still further shipments to Great 
Britain and her dependencies. Sev- 
eral cargoes, however, consigned to 
British ports, have been canceled, 
which is thought to have had some 
effect in reducing the market. Other 
cargoes have been‘ purchased afloat 
during the week, after they had 
loaded preparatory to moving to the 
British Isles. 

C.if. prices have softened with 
the ending of the British deadlock. 
In some cases a drop of $1 per ton 
has been recorded from the figures 
quoted last week. 

During June a total of 278 coal car- 
goes left this port for foreign shores, 
which almost establishes a record for 
one month’s business. British vessels 
lead, with American ships next. 

Clearances last week were as fol- 


lows. (Ports given when of record) : 
For Brazil: Tons 

Am. Schr. Charles Dav Puno for Buenos 
NT eh ein ee rts ek eR RUD RNS 2S io 1,810 
For France: 

Bell’S.SaNervier tor Havrese. a... acne 7,146 
For Greece: 

Ger. SS. R.C. Rickmers, for Piraeus...... 7,000 
For Italy: 

Ital. SS. Luigi Rizzo, for Civita Vecchia... . 7,358 

Ital. SS. Tuscolo, for. Palermo. . ; 6,588 
For Spain: 

Span. SS. Cabo Espartel, for Seville.. 2,614 
For United Kingdom: 

Am.SS. Henry Clay, for Falmouth... . 10.083 

Am. SS. West Galeta, for Falmouth... . 6,825 

Am. SS. Nyanza, for Falmouth... . 6,783 

Am. SS. Evergreen City, for Falmouth... . 6,515 

Am. SS. Invincible, for Falmouth... . 10,019 

Am. SS. Sunelsco, for Falmouth... . 4,399 

Am. SS. Eastern Breeze for Falmouth.... 4,921 

aa SS. Surailco, for Falmouth... . 4,388 

m. SS. Suholco, for Falmouth... . 4,384 


a SS. Surville, for Falmouth... . 

Br. SS. Manhattan, for Liverpool......... 

Br. SS. Tresillian, for Queenstown........ 
For West Indies: : 

Am. Schr. Elizabeth Freeman, for Teneriffe 
For Gibraltar: 

‘Am SS Virginian, a6 ects cist eee aieoer 

Briss Vestalian. yan. cite ett ee 


Br. SS. Levent, for Funchal. . ie 
Br. SS. Bournesmouth, for Las Palmas.... 


C.LF. PRICES—AMERICAN COAL— 
GROSS TONS 


June 28, July 5 July 12, 
1921 192) 1921 

United Se cae 12.60 125 11.00@11.35 
West Italy.. Ae tae 12.40 11.75@12.00 
French Atlantic... ..... 11.90 11.00@11.35 
Seandinavian..... 13835 13.40 13.00 
Ther Plates sent 11.40 1 40 te ee tone 
ROLLCLO STE Moats clean she. 11.40 11.00 
Chichi heat woes 8.60 8.90 8.50 





English Market Gains Strength 
(By cable to Coal Age) 

British coal mines are very slowly 
getting back in the producing state. 
Although no official figures of produc- 
tion are yet available for the first week 
of work after the strike, unofficial re- 
ports indicate very small outputs, for 
which there is heavy demand Inland 
and for local bunkers, leaving almost 
nothing for export. The official figures 


for exports from the United Kingdom 
in June, the last month of the strike, 
show but 7,502 gross tons. 

Prices of best Admiralty large coal 
f.o.b. Cardiff were 47s. 6d.@50s. on 
Monday of this week, a gain over 45s. 
for the same coal a week ago. Best 
smalls for bunkers are now quoted at 
Cardiff at 24@25s. Prices of best 
Durham at Newcastle-on-Tyne are now 
40s. compared with 35s.@37s. 6d. a 
week ago. No change is reported in 
Tyne primes at 40s.@42s. 6d. 

It is reported that the rate on coal 
freights from the United Kingdom to 
the Plate has been fixed at 17s. 9d. 





French Lessons from British Strike 
Paris Correspondence 

Although for the last seven or eight 
months purchases of American coals 
for French account have been practi- 
cally nil, the recent British strike has 
taught French buyers once for all that 
it will not do to be dependent upon only 
one source of supply for such portion 
of their coal requirements as cannot be 
filled by either home production, Ger- 
man, or Saar coals. 

Under prevailing circumstances the 
strike proved to be rather a boom than 
otherwise to French coal interests, as 
it permitted the sale of a fairly large 
tonnage which encumbered the market. 
But what would be the position if, 
admitting a general resumption of 
trade and France’s industry were fully 
at work, there were to be another 
miners’ strike? It would be simply dis- 
astrous and, having realized this ‘after 
two nearly consecutive strikes, quite a 
lot of French consumers are examining 
how they can keep in touch with the 
American market, even if they have to 
pay more for such portion of their 
requirements as would be placed with 
U. S. exporters. It is therefore to the 
interest of American exporters to study 
the French trade attentively, and try 
and meet this desire by entering French 
business on really competitive lines, if 
they care for this trade at all. 





French Coal Market Liquidating 

Special’ Correspondence to Coal Age 

Much nervousness prevails in French 
industrial circles in view of the possi- 
bility of a resumption of business be- 
cause of the present low level of stocks. 
Many Chambers of Commerce and even 
some members in Parliament have 
officially suggested the prohibition of 
exports of coal from France. It seems 
that there is hardly any need for 
this as such coals as_ were supplied 
chiefly to Great Britain, (11,000 tons in 
April and 450,000 tons in May) really 
represent only certain grades of coals 
which the French mines could not dis- 
pose of Inland, and a certain quantity 
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of Saar coals which was actually in 
excess of French requirements. 

Stocks of coals in French depots in 
metric tons on April 30, 1921, were: 


ERO VIe ries bod iebs. ota ons ( Palka cee 1,257,230 
Marseilles ec c.o.sihee ates onsite eee 1,137,071 
FROUECTIY Selec «onset oce.s oSclokerie siete enema 25,814 
StrasbDoOur QU... Cave denies! Ske eee 526,426 
Rochefort. As s bie pressions tele 118,231 
BOPdeatix oli. cle: ese stoyeisaeiel pe maente 1,935,060 
Sty (Nazaire! Usyc.1.5.. clans ons eet tenant 52,205 
DIEPPE. « ays. d ls cee bie eee eee ee 49,470 
Gherbourg . 2's. 6, o<:<cus ote leieeee eens 391,819 
a ‘Pallice’..c.. ..-4.ton.s the « akin ete 94,839 
IBTOSth i nic wje os cuaierd Slevelale euaeeieeeneae 1,093,419 
BOWlLOSNE. is s+ aaa: 0) oe ep tare aneeeenae 50,93 
Dunkirk e.g 0k ade ae eee 14,520 
Chantenay % sis...» a/alsie'e «alana 119,579 
Other Gepots:.. oi: cis « + cern enensters 115,353 

The total was 7,181,975 tons, of 


which 738,599 tons was in the various 
ports (1,421 tons floating and 737,358 
tons discharged) as against 1,037,730 
tons in ports on March 31, 

The total production of coal from 
French mines in April was 2,257,444 
tons and for the Saar district 693,083 
tons. Stocks at the French mines on 
the same date were 1,566,306 tons and 
at Saar mines were 467,655 tons. 

Stocks held by the railway companies 
at the end of March were 2,312,390 
tons compared with 2,183,778 tons at 
the end of April, a quantity sufficient 
for 75 days operation. Therefore, 
taking into account the present low 
home consumption and the fair stocks 
of French and Saar coals which will 
rapidly increase now that exports to the 
U. K. have come to an end there is no 
cause for immediate alarm. 

Coal available for consumption in 
France in March and April, 1921 (not 
including coke and coking fines) is 
shown as follows: 

-—Metric tons—— 


April March 

Breneh  \..aeeet aoe 1,782,531 1,878,540 
Saar sto. steerer 200,335 192,306 
Bratishy fe @cke/ere a iemeke oe 57,413 363,126 
Belsian) “otc eetate 119,973 86,414 
German) <2. oes 577,428 593,998 
AMeErican: A: nies easiest 29,119 28,754 

2,766,799 3,143,139 


The item “French coals” includes pro- 
duction of the Lorraine mines. Under 
“Saar coals” is represented only coal 
actually delivered to France, total pro- 
duction of this district having been 
597,235 tons in April. These figures 
show a reduction of more than 370,000 
tons over the March and February 
available quantities, and nearly 500,000 
tons as compared with the January 
figures. They also illustrate the pres- 
ent poor conditions of French Industry. 





Italian Market Weak 
(By cable to Coal Age) 

Limited demand for coal in Italy is 
holding prices down, despite the small 
imports in recent weeks. At Genoa, 
American steam coal is selling this 
week at from 305 to 320 lire per gross 
ton, free on truck, compared with as 
high as 370 lire early in May. 





Bunker Prices—F.0.B.—Gross Tons 
(By cable to Coal Age, July 8) 


Welsh coal at: 

Gibraltarcsrs.. ccc cae 703. 
Port?Said ot. 2518s... 6 843. 
Singapore, ... Maes 953. 
Rio JANCINO, sono che Roe 1003. 

1000): CE PC Tee ‘) 73s. trimmed 
ANLWOID ac .a\s einer oie, « eee 150@160 fr. trimmed 

American coal at: 

IN Gwe CORKS Bios aha. ane $5. 65@ $6.00 
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United States May Exports of Coal and 
Coke by Customs Districts 


Exports of coal and coke by customs 
districts from the United States in May, 
1921, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
as follows, in gross tons: 





_ Coal 
Anthra- Bitu- 

cite minous, Coke 

Customs Districts Tons Tons Tons 
SMAEMONUG.» eo s16.0ic <a 2,081 435 403 
Massachusetts........ oye Brie Sate i Pia ee 
st, Lawrence. .) 26... 120,951 118,504 885 
Rochester... ..<.3.... 84,303 37,117 215 
UA Otee cece ve ss 192,638 189,629 5,132 
IOAN OE s escrcseshcpsieis, «5 10,939 6,724 302 
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Philadelphia.\)....¢ 0.1 su 855 


aces 











9,910 
Marvyland2yc, dsc scr eae cl eteontase 234,884 1,529 
Wir oINig cas. PukCe eee sot 2,204 1 O2O,00 le es aicles 
South: Carolinays:: ames ante 19, es ay W)C 
Georgia las eee. ts ae Acie OOM, cise 
Florida. . 5,206 156 
MObIOS ire eoe ate Sere aia.s yes BEV 4 OFA 
New Orleamae a7 adi ou Gs ategs 1,666 39 
Galveston Sf item. 5 a ces te ee om 25 
San Antonio.......... 5,001 237 690 
Me EAS Onis, evra ley a at eats 4,285 2 
San Diegors........2 | LOR aes 
ATION Bien! weitere hn ae ig ek nei wa DOO we te htcbe 
MANADTADCISCOs cao (bre, (sy ote naeenaie, webete a 18 
(Washington gies. oe thoes ote 306 wets 
Wakothr:t.¢ccbaeig oe. 248 ved We 139 
Duluth and pension) 211 1,744 167 
Michigan. . 7 , 400 100,411 5,634 
Ohio Bo eR ent aiatn fs 5,358 668,888 305 
Total for May....a. «.<. 434,308 2,500,374 15,641 
Total for April........ 368,534 1,453,027 18,863 
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BUNKER COAL SUPPLIED TO STEAMERS 
IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 


Customs Districts Tons 
IN GW OLK tacks cor diele Yt «lei oistscsueiehajeuel © ois 273,944 
Piiladelphiser an att ales omar ae oe 33,857 
Marylancitere:s esis lag is aie a el seine ass 46,846 
Nir pinta io. eeh ce citeustes cu 4.cileak ad oheial SGC eutoon 335,189 





SPANISH PRODUCTION IN 1919 was 
5,920,491 metric tons. Of this amount 
263,338 tons were anthracite, 552,866 
tons lignite, and 5,104,287 tons pit coal. 
It is pointed out that the total produc- 
tion falls about 1,000,000 tons short of 
the amount required for Spanish in- 
dustry. 








New England 


BOSTON 


Dearth of Inquiry—Operators Hard 
Pressed to Find Orders—Accumula- 
tions at Hampton Roads—Anthracite 
Retail Trade Extremely Dull. 

Bituminous—Inquiry is almost nil. 
There are a few scattering requests 
for spot coal but these are from ultra 
conservative mill buyers who wish to 
carry into the winter their usual re- 
serve. For the most part, however, 
steam coal is at a standstill. 

An increased number of Shipping 
Board bottoms actually in use has 
been mentioned recently as a favorable 
sign, but general business in New 
England shows no perceptible reaction. 
A few special lines in textiles and in 
shoes are making fair showing, but 
industries here in general seen no light 
ahead. _ 

Operators in all districts find it 
extremely hard to move coal. The few 
who are so fortunate as to have ex- 
port orders are able to run from two 
to four days per week. Strenuous 
efforts are made on behalf of July 
coal but the response is in no way 
encouraging. 

In some instances, producers are 
scaling down prices to meet special 
situations. At the utmost not more 
than a few thousand tons have been 
placed in this way, although one would 
gather from comment in the trade 
that the practice is widespread. Re- 
ceipts as yet do not show any increased 
movement, however, and are not likely 
to for weeks to come. 

Inquiry for Pocahontas and New 
River shares the same slackness that 
prevails on coal from other districts. 
Spot inquiry coastwise amounts to 
nothing, and off-shore there is. only 
light request. 

Anthracite—Retail dealers through- 
out New England complain of ex- 
tremely dull business. Householders 


Reports 
From the Market Centers 


generally have not the money for 
their usual purchases and there is 
besides a certain warm weather in- 
difference as to next winter’s needs. 
A result is that dealers are getting 
stocked to the limit and practically all 
shippers are looking for. orders. 
Chestnut, particularly, is getting in- 
creasingly hard to move. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Demand for Anthracite Lower—Inde- 
pendents Hustle for Business—Bitu- 
minous Moves Slowly, But Quotations 
Show Little Change. 


Anthracite—There has been no im- 
provement in the market. Demand 
is easier if anything, and there have 
been many cancellations of orders. 
Under existing conditions, the market 
has not suffered because of the many 
local labor troubles and suspensions 
which have taken place in the coal 
fields during the past few weeks. 
Demand along the line is reported as 
being in better shape. 

The independents are selling at 
slight premiums for the most part and 
considerably below their announced 
schedules for July. While the average 
price quoted for stove was around 
$8.25, there were orders received as 
high as $8.50 by some middle houses. 

Pea is the hardest of the domestic 
sizes to move and is being quoted at 
considerably below the stated sched- 
ules of the independents. The steam 
sizes are unchanged so far as demand 
goes. Barley is extremely slow and 
some sent to this market brought less 
than the freight charges. 

Bituminous—The present condition 
of the market is likened to the clean- 
ing up of a wreck. Some dealers call 
attention to market conditions of the 
past several weeks with scarcely any 
buying except in emergency, although 
the prices have been and are low, and 


now because of this so-called buyers’ 
strike with surplus stocks almost out 
of the way, claim that the turn in the 
market is about due and should be 
here about Sept. 1. Then there is 
the less optimistic dealer who refuses 
to see a change in prospect unless 
industrial conditions improve. 

Locally, conditions are quiet. De- 
mand is slow but prices have been 
maintained at about last week’s level 
because production has not been un- 
loaded at this Tidewater. On July 
8 there were in the local pools 286 
cars and outside of the pools 1,444 
cars, as compared with 1,730 cars and 
2,433 cars respectively on June 8. 

Quotations f.o.b. piers differ slightly 
from last week. Pool 1 was quoted 
$6@$6.25; Pool 9, $5.75@$6.10; Pool 
10, $5.45@$5.75 and Pool 11, $5.15@ 
$5.40. Mine quotations appear in the 
Weekly Review. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite Continues to Ease Off— 
Mines Likely to Curtail Work—Steam 
Coals Duller, with Occasional Price 


. Reductions—Bituminous Unchanged— 


Light Buying—No Early Revival Seen. 

Anthracite—Further easing off in 
buying by the consumer is the feature 
of the market and the point is fast 
being reached where the retail trade 
will be as quiet as it has ever been in 
the most normal of years. 

Most retailers have done their best 
to keep the mines going by withhold- 
ing cancellations until the last possible 
moment. However, the _ saturation 
point is close to being reached and 
the holding of orders is growing. 
Stocks of nut and pea are close to 
the record, at least for this time of 
the year. 

There is no question but what the 
companies will stand firm on their 
price schedules, and the only chance of 
a reduction is by the independents, 
the ones who have always’ shaded 
prices in the summer. Due to changed 
conditions, though, it can be said that 
this is not at all probable. To be sure 
there are certain few of the lesser 
individuals who this week have tried 
the effect of cut prices. These are 
mostly the concerns who took the ex- 
treme top of the market in the days 
of shortage, and as today finds them 
with practically no regular customers 
they are forced to this expedient to 
keep going at all. 
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Some dealers are becoming skep- 
tical of a particularly heavy fall and 
winter trade, despite the number who 
have not taken coal 
summer. Those of long experience rea- 
son that the buying power has been so 
greatly curtailed that the householder 
will economize this winter as he has 
never done before. 

Steam coals became particularly 
heavy recently and cuts as much as 
75c. a ton have been heard on buck- 
wheat, rice and barley, and while 
this moved some tonnage it has made 
very little impression on the amount 
that has been produced. 

Bituminous—The market is un- 
changed and very little coal is being 
moved. Sales recently have been close 
to the minimum, the consumer display- 
ing more reluctance than ever to buy. 
As there were some recessions in spot 
prices over a week ago the buyer 
seems to think that further cuts may 
come. 

Inasmuch as there has been no 
definite appeal for a reduction in 
freight rates, the buyer is beginning to 
believe that no effect from this source 
will be felt for months, possibly not 
during the present year. The present 
market is so close to a normal sum- 
mer of six or seven years ago, that 
those most interested are coming to 
the belief that the summer will be 
more than spent before anything like 
a revival will come and they will be 
glad if it actually does happen then, 
of which quite a few have some doubts. 





BALTIMORE 


Another Bad Break in Soft Coal— 
Export Movement Holds Up—Polit- 
wal Play to the Galleries on Hard Coal 
“Combine” Inquiry. 

Bituminous—There has been a gen- 
eral break in offerings in the spot 
market. Some producers are refusing 
to sell at the lowest figures, preferring 
to: lose a portion of business rather 
than fall to the level of some competi- 
tive operations. 

The home demand is extremely flat 
and even at the ridiculously low figures 
of the present there is no rush to 
buy and store. Best grade steam 
coals have actually passed hands on 
the spot market here within the past 
few days as low as $2.25. Pool 10 
has sold as low as $2 and Pool 11 
has been offered $1.70@$1.75. High- 
grade ‘gas lump is offering around 
$2.25 in some cases, and West Vir- 
ginia mine run has appeared here at 
$1.35@$1.50. 

The export movement, which 
tinues fairly heavy despite some 
cellations of charters, is the only 
bright feature. During June, due to a 
big spurt at the end of the month, 
the movement from Baltimore reached 
a total of 332,419 tons cargo and 37,- 
844 tons bunker. The July movement 
so far is running up well. 

Anthracite—Following up the “cam- 
paign” started by a Maryland con- 
gressman in which retail coal 
merchants were charged with a com- 


con- 
can- 


in during the 
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bination of illegal nature to fix prices, 
policemen all over Baltimore are mak- 
ing a block canvas to find out just 
how much coal purchasers have paid 
for anthracite for several years back. 
The state’s attorney says he does this 
to prove that the prices are always 
the same and will show a combine. 
All of which is entirely unnecessary 
except as a play to the gallery. The 
official records of the Maryland Fuel 
Administration would give the attorney 
all this information. And meanwhile 
some thinking men in the public are 
beginning to realize how much more 
the public may have to pay if all re- 
strictions of a high-grade association 
of coal men for fair dealing are re- 
moved. 

The majority of the dealers have 
added 25c. to the retail cost of all 
sizes with the exception of pea and 
buckwheat. This was done as an in- 
dividual matter, the dealers apparently 
feeling that because of failure to ad- 
vance retail costs in Baltimore in May 
or June, while wholesale prices ad- 
vanced May 1, June 1 and July 1, that 
action was necessary. 





BUFFALO 
Conditions Continue Unfavorable—No 
Indication of a Trade Stir—Slack Coal 
Offering at Any Price-—Anthracite 
Moving Slowly. 

Bituminous—Movement is still slow, 
with no promise of improvement right 
away. All that the coal trade can do 
is to wait. It is merely an echo of 
the state of business generally and it 
will come back to its own when other 
things move as they should. 

The operator still complains of an 
output that is greater than the state 
of trade will warrant and he is easily 
able to show that when the demand 
does begin to increase the output will 
go right along ahead of it and keep 
the prices down. Still that is the only 
way out and if there is profit now 
there will be more then. 

Prices continue unsteady at about $3 
for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
$2.45 for Allegheny Valley mine run 
and $1 for slack, to which add $2.36 
to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other 
coals, to cover freight. 

Anthracite—A city coal man _ re- 
marks that it is a rarity to see a coal 
wagon on the street at delivery work 
and it is a fact that the movement is 
decidedly small. 

The various changes in prices have 
upset calculations somewhat. Some 
independents advanced as far as they 
felt it safe to do so. Some of them 
have made a price of $8 on furnace 
sizes. In any case the demand is so 
light that there is prospect of con- 
siderable shutting down unless orders 
increase, which is not likely. Local re- 
tail prices have advanced but slightly, 
one circular making them at the curb 
$12.70 for grate and egg, $12.95 for 
stove and chestnut, $10.85 for pea and 
$8.75 for buckwheat. It is hard to 
sell chestnut at any price. 
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Lake loading is falling off a trifle 
and it will decline more if the sales 
from the Upper Lake docks do not 
improve soon. The season movement 
has kept up well, being 1,200,288 net 
tons to July, as against 1,013,542 tons 
to the same date last season. For the 
week ended July 2 the amount was 
107,500 tons, of which 30,200 cleared 
for Duluth, 24,400 for Milwaukee, 15,- 
000 for Chicago, 10,500 for Fort Wil- 
liam, 7,500 for Port Arthur, 6,800 for 
Waukegan, 7,500 for Sheboygan and 
5,600 for the Soo. 





HAMPTON ROADS 


Trading Less Active—Prices Soften— 
June Dumpings Heaviest on Record. 


Business at the piers for the week 
ended July 7 was somewhat less ac- 
tive, a total of approximately 100,000 
tons less than the week before being 
dumped. Dealers attribute the slump 
in business to the settlement of the 
British strike. 

Prices also dropped. Pools 1 and 2 
could be bought at the end of the week 
for $5.75@$6. Other pools were being 
quoted at $5.25 for the lowest bids, 
with many buyers at this price. The 
high-volatile grades were more in de- 
mand at the end of the week. 

Only about 145,000 tons of vessel 
tonnage awaited cargoes at the end 
of the week, as against approximately 
350,000 tons the week before. Accu- 
mulations at Tidewater, however, re- 
main at approximately the same figure. 

Dumpings for the month of June, 
reaching a total of 2,200,000 gross 
tons broke all previous records for 
coal dumpings at this port, the high 
point of July, 1920, even being ex- 
ceeded. The N. & W. piers lead with 
approximately 844,000 tons, the C. & 
O. following with 833,000 tons, and 
the Virginian piers with approxi- 
mately 533,000 tons. 

A comparison of the situation at the 
piers is as follows: 





Week Week 
Ended Ended 
June 30 July 7 
N.& W. ey Lamberts on 
Cars on han SN 4,035 3,568 
Tons on hand.. = ae 197, 470 180,532 
Tons dumped. . HAA courte 175,680 206,228 
Tonnage waiting. . ; 1 13,800 38,207 
Virginian R. R. Piers, SewallsPoint— 
Carson hand ...3:.5. 7. ¢ ; 2,105 
“ROMS'ORHANG.} eae eres 90,900 105,250 
Tonsdumped......... 144,196 106,842 
Tonnage waiting. . A 28,453 8,989 
C. & O. Piers, New port News— 
G@ars onjhandsrevede se 2,042 2,136 
ons on hand. eee eee 102: 100 106,760 
Tons dumped......... 230,418 167,944 
Tonnage waiting....... 224,055 100,375 
Northwest 
MINNEAPOLIS 


No Buying, Even in Face of Rising 
Costs—Dock Stocks Growing Trouble- 
some—Freight Revisions Are Disap- 
pointment. 


People in the coal trade are exert- 
ing every persuasion they know to 
induce earlier buying, but so far with- 
out much success. The Pennsylvania 
State Tax is expected to add 30@ 
50c. a ton to the cost of hard coal, 
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but apparently people refuse to be- 
lieve it possible for costs to go up, and 
are holding off. Some of the trade 
are about disgusted with the whole 
situation, and are inclined to simply 
let things go until consumers are ready 
to talk business, and then simply quote 
the going price, whatever it may be, 
for taking or leaving. 

All the while, soft coal stocks are 
piling up at the docks, but very little 
is moving to the interior. Unless there 
is a quick change for a heavier ton- 
nage to the interior, the docks will 
be loaded to their limit by Aug. 1, and 
their capacity is far from sufficient 
to run the Northwest through a nor- 
mal winter. The docks should be 
emptied once and filled a second time 
in a season, to give a reasonable sup- 
ply to the Northwest. This in turn 
must be augmented by the tonnage 
which comes all-rail. 

The dock trade has been working 
hard to secure contracts for the win- 
ter, but aside from some railroad busi- 
ness and a little public service supply, 
does not seem to have accomplished 
much. The prices which have been 
made have been very close. Some very 
low all-rail prices have also been made 
for certain classes of business. But 
buyers generally have simply refused 
to listen. 

Revised coal freights on interstate 
business from the docks to points in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, have 
proved to be a general disappointment. 
According to figures compiled by the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission, of 187 stations, there are 
176 which will have increases on soft 
coal ranging 134@67éc., and 11 which 
will have no change. On hard coal, 
there are 130 increases, 37 decreases 
and 20 without change. Hard coal in- 
creases are 6c.@47c. The state com- 
mission is opposing the rates and will 
join the fight planned by the civic 
associations of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

Northwestern railroads are reported 
to be about to place orders for coal, 
as a result of the saving accruing 
under the revised wage scale, which 
became effective July 1. 





MILWAUKEE 
Buying at a _ Standstill—Anthracite 
Advance Looked for—Supply by Lake 
Continues Good. 


There is absolutely nothing doing at 
the present time in the way of mar- 
keting coal. Demand has ceased al- 
most entirely, and loaded coal trucks 
have become a rarity on the streets. 

June prices still prevail. No rea- 
son has been assigned for the devia- 
tion from the customary practice .of 
advancing anthracite 10c. per ton until 
September. However, representatives 
of mines forecast a slight increase in 
price in the near future, as the result 
of the Pennsylvania tax on hard coal. 

Bids on 85,000 tons of bituminous 
for state use have been rejected by 
the State Engineer who claimed that 
the bids were made up on May 18, 
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and that since that time the market 
has taken such a slump that it would 
be unwise to accept them. It is un- 
derstood that the bids averaged $6 per 
ton. 

A comparison of receipts by Lake 
during April, May and June for the 
last four years, is as follows (in net 
tons) : 


Year Hard Soft Total 
1924 se oe Bi ee 400,481 1,134,515 1,534,996 
1920. 265,871 354.035 619,906 
1919. 263,572 = 1,269,892 1,533,464 
VOSS Ses dog: nite 164,889 827,438 992,327 
Receipts for July thus far have 


averaged over 16,000 tons per day. 


DULUTH 


Dock Congestion Growing—Prices Un- 
changed—June Shipments Heavier— 
Anthracite Receipts Continue Light. 


While coal congestion continues to 
grow steadily worse, a ray of hope for 
some relief has appeared in the report 
that coal shipments from Duluth- 
Superior docks during June were 
larger than during any similar period 
this year, amounting to 9,557 cars, 
against 7,883 cars during May, and 
10,401 cars in June last year. For 
the six months to June 30, however, 
shipments were only 47,288 cars, 
against 116,632 cars during the same 
period last year. 

Docks operating at Duluth are 
counting on a substantial pick-up in 
demand from country dealers if the 
present bright prospects for crops in 
the Northwest are maintained. Vir- 
tually no change has been recorded 
in prices. 

Falling off in anthracite shipments 
has characterized the dock receipts 
for the past week. This is due to 
the inability of dealers to finance pur- 
chases from dock men and the unwill- 
ingness of the consumer to buy. Last 
week forty-nine cargoes arrived, of 
which only two were. anthracite. 
Twenty-four cargoes are reported on 
the way with the same number of 
anthracite as was received last week. 

Tonnage unloaded at the docks this 
season up to June 30 aggregated 
4,243,623 net tons, 3,794,545 of bitu- 
minous and 499,078 tons of anthra- 
cite. Soft coal receipts were 2,829,- 
808 tons in excess of last year and 
hard coal receipts were 25,798 tons 
more than in 1921, up to the same 
period. Receipts during June aggre- 
gated 2,318,283 tons, including 192,830 
tons of hard and 2,125,453 tons of 
soft coal. 








Inland West 
DETROIT 


Demands Continue 
Coal — Stocking 


All 
Distress 
Avoided. 


Offerings of bituminous seem _ to 
have no attraction for consumers of 
either steam or domestic sizes. The 
interest of domestic buyers’ has 
reached the vanishing point with the 


Dull—Little 
Program 


1g 


continuance of temperature conditions 
severely oppressive in their torridity. 

The very limited demand for steam 
coal is conceded to be primarily the 
outgrowth of the generally unsatisfac- 
tory condition of business in manufac- 
turing and industrial lines. With daily 
consumption greatly curtailed by the 
operation of factories and industrial 
plants on a reduced production basis, 
buyers find it possible to work along 
for some time on small orders. 

A tendency is observed among some 
of the steam plants to avoid stocking 
in the belief that whenever more fuel 
is needed they will be able to obtain 
it in the spot market at favorable 
prices. 

West Virginia lump is quoted $3.25 
@$3.50, mine run is $2@$2.50 and 
nut and slack $1.90@$2. Lump from 
Ohio mines is $3@$3.25, mine run $2 
@$2.25 and nut and slack $1.15@$1.25. 
Smokeless lump and egg is $5.25@ 
$5.50, mine run $3.25@$3.50, nut and 
slack $2 to $2.25. 





CINCINNATI 


Market Is Demoralized— No _ Price 
Stability—Screenings Stronger—Retail 
Prices Off. 

Holiday dullness seemed to have little 
effect on conditions following the 
Fourth. There is little coal in dis- 
tress, but there are operating compa- 
nies who use a reduction in price to 
sell their coal, and with these forced 
reductions, all signs of stability seem 
to have been Jost. Slack was still low 
in some spots but gained a bit of 
strength. 

Some Kentucky mine run is in dis- 
tress at Latonia, otherwise the mine 
prices generally obtain. Slack is quoted 
90c.@$1.50, depending upon quality and 
mine orders for lump; mine run $1.75@ 
$2.25, and block $3@$3.50. 

Logan, Kanawha and Kenova groups 
are asking $1@$1.50 for nut and slack 
and are getting $1.75@$2.25 for mine 
run, some in distress selling as low as 
$1.60, and $3 and upward is being asked 
for lump with some actual sales down 
to $2.75. 

Smokeless has shown little change. 
Lump is still $5.50, but some of the 
smaller companies report sales down to 
$5 and nut and egg is also off, ranging 
$4.75@$5. Slack has all sorts of 
prices, smaller companies, it is said, 
taking $1.75@$2.25, while the larger 
operations are still quoting $3. 

Retail prices on smokeless have 
dropped, lump being quoted $9.75@$10, 
mine run $7.25@$7.50 and slack $6.75; 
best bituminous block is held at $9, 
lump $7.25@$7.50, mine run $6.75@$7 
and slack $5@#6. 





COLUMBUS 
Domestic Trade Shows No Life— 
Screenings Stronger—Steam Demand 
Ts Still Quiet—Lake Market the Best 
Feature. 

No appreciable increase in domestic 
demand is reported in the central Ohio 
territory. Dealers are only placing 
a few orders to fill in broken stocks 


80 


while consumers are still playing a 
waiting game. The feeling that freight 
rates will soon be reduced has not been 
dispelled and consequently household- 
ers are waiting for lower prices. The 
retail price list is well maintained at 
former levels. 

Little activity has developed in the 
steam trade. While some plants re- 
sume others are curtailing and the net 
result is about the same as formerly. 
There is no increase in the demand 
for railroad fuel. About the best cus- 
tomers are public utilities. One of the 
features of the steam trade is more 
strength in screenings. This is not 
caused by increased demand _ but 
rather by a still further curtailment 
of lump production. 

The output in Ohio fields is still low. 
In the Hocking Valley the output is 
less than 25 per cent and nearer to 
20 per cent of normal. Crooksville 
and Cambridge fields report about the 
same ratio of production. 

A steady flow of coal to the lower 
ports for shipment to the Northwest is 
reported. The T. & O. C. docks dur- 
ing the week ended July 2, loaded 
58,049 tons as compared with 55,811 
the previous week, making a total of 
445,923 for the season. During the 
same week the H. V. docks loaded 
176,762 tons as compared with 189,072 
the previous week, making 1,739,401 
tons for the season. This is far in 
excess of the tonnage moved up to 
July 3, 1920. 


CLEVELAND 


Lake Movement Slowing Down—R.R. 
Outlook Better—Retailers Raise An- 
thracite Prices—Industrial Demand 
Quiet. 


Bituminous—The decrease of about 
12 per cent in employment in Cleveland 
during the last month, as reported by 
the Department of Labor helps explain 
some of the increased dullness which 
the coal trade has been experiencing. 
Industrial buying is extremely low and 
there are no present indications of 
improvement, during the summer 
months at least. 

Agreement on a program for finan- 
cial relief for the railroads at Wash- 
ington, whereby they likely will get 
around $500,000,000 from the Govern- 
ment in the next few months on 
account of obligations due, is regarded 
as a constructive development in the 
trade here. Railroads not only should 
be enabled to buy a little more freely 
themselves, but repairs and purchases 
of equipment should stimulate, in some 
degree, at least, the steel and allied 
industries in this district. 

Prices have undergone little change 
in recent weeks, although slack, which 
was at an extremely low level, is show- 
ing some signs of stiffening. It is 
now quoted $1.20@$1.30, compared 
with a low of around $1.10 recently. 
The recovery is due to the smaller 
supplies of slack occasioned by the 
reduction in production of prepared 
sizes for the Lake trade. 


Anthracite and Pocahontas—Retail- 
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ers have followed the wholesale mar- 
ket in the prices of anthracite, an 
increase effective this week being 25c. 
a ton. Egg is now quoted at $14 and 
stove and chestnut at $14.25. The 
demand for both anthracite and Poca- 
hontas is unprecedently dull, reflecting 
the hope for lower prices, unemploy- 
ment and reduced purchasing power 
of consumers. 

Receipts of bituminous coal, con- 
signed to Cleveland industries and 
retail dealers, for the week ended 
July 2, amounted to 943 cars, divided: 
Industrial 747 and retail 196; as com- 
pared with 933 cars the preceding 
week. 

Lake—Although the dumpings dur- 
ing June averaged about 1,000,000 
tons weekly, which was in excess of the 
May movement, all indications point 
to a slowing down. This is due to the 
congestion at the upper docks. At the 
height of the Lake shipments in May, 
operations of the No. 8 _ district 
reached nearly 70 per cent of capacity. 
For the last few weeks production has 
been around 68 per cent. 





ST, LOUIS 


Domestic at Standstill—No Improve- 
ment in Steam—Prices Below Cost. 


There is no improvement in the 
local situation. Domestic buying has 
stopped. With thousands out of em- 


ployment the dealer is beginning to 
realize that with cold weather the 
demand will come, mostly from people 
without ready money. That is one 
reason now why many dealers are not 
urging early buying. 

Carterville is easy at buyers’ prices 
from either shipper or dealer. The Mt. 
Olive price is stiff, but no tonnage. 
Standard has come to a dead stop. 

There are no deliveries to speak of 
in either anthracite or smokeless, al- 
thought a little local coke is being put 
in. Steam is about as bad as domes- 
tic locally. In the country there is 
a little dealer coal moving. 

Oil is replacing coal.in all of the 
territory in southern Missouri and 
Arkansas. In other places central 
power plants are reaching out and get- 
ting away with the business. 





Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Howat’s Trial Closes Kansas Mines— 
Low Demand Still Hxists—Prices 
Firm. 


Very few of the Kansas mines 
worked last week on account of min- 
ers waiting for the verdict of. the 
court in the trial of Alexander 
Howat, president of the Kansas Dis- 
trict,» Ue Viv MOL eASeeRO DEH Tia. 
July 8, the court sentenced Howat to 
six months in jail and a $500 fine. 

While the mines have not worked 
since June 25, enough coal has accu- 
mulated to carry things over. Some 
of this coal still being held at the 
mines. Little or no change in the 
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demand is apparent and _ operators 
feel they will have a hard tine to take 
care of the call when it starts, as 
everybody will want coal at once and 
it will be a physical impossibility to 
supply them. Quotations on all grades 
are the same as last week. 








South 


LOUISVILLE 


Lack of Domestic Orders—Smaller 
Burden of Screenings—Market Quiet. 


Hard driving for business is not 
getting much result at this time, as 
large consumers are not using half of 
their normal requirements, while re- 
fusal of domestic consumers to stock 
early is resulting in low orders from 
retailers. 

Lowered production of prepared 
has resulted in a smaller excess of 
screenings. Last week some screen- 
ings were quoted at 80c., but this week 
the market is firm at around $1. 

Quotations received show Hazard 
and Harlan well together on prepared 
coal, with Hazard quoting most of the 
low prices on steam. , 

While production is light and move- 
ment slow, it is held by a number of 
operators that the output as a whole 
this season has been surprisingly good, 
considering conditions in the indus- 
trial and commercial markets. Over 
10,000 employees of the L. & N. R.R. 
at Louisville received reductions effec- 
tive July 1. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Dull Market Conditions Prevail— 
Steam Prices Very Unstable—Produc- 
tion Further Curtailed. 


Demand for commercial coal is very 
light and there is a surplus of steam 
being thrown on the market by the 
smaller producers who have no con- 
tracts. This has resulted in price- 
slashing and sharp competition for the 
small volume of spot business offering. 
Consumers are taking coal only as 
needed and are refraining from 
making contracts. 

Steam prices have been materially 
reduced on basis of wage reductions 
put into effect at the mines July 1 
by practically all commercial and 
domestic operators and a majority of 
the furnace companies. Quotations 
on mine run are about as follows: 
Pratt $2.40@$2.55, Big Seam $2@ 
2.25, Carbon Hill $2@$2.50, Cahaba 
$3, Black Creek 2.75@$3.25, Corona 
$2.75. 

Domestic movement on contract is 
not as heavy as recently, due to the 
fact that dealers are well stocked and 
are moving little coal to the consumer. 

On account of the gloomy outlook 
in the iron trade, several furnace 
stacks which have been in operation 
have blown out during the past week, 
and several mines of furnace com- 
panies have been closed down. Opera- 
tions are on a basis of about two days 
per week at commercial mines. 
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News 
From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 
Steam Sales Impossible—Gas Coal 
Holding—Slack Weaker—Lake Ton- 
nage Lighter. 
With further decreases in mine 


operations there are few sellers and 
it is a question whether one can say 
there is a regular market at all. Such 
market as can be found is quotable 
higher than formerly, but this is due 
to absence of sellers rather than any 
pressure to buy. Odd lots on track 
have been well cleaned up. Such con- 
sumptive demand as develops is being 
supplied chiefly from non-union dis- 
tricts, where costs are much lower. 

In the trade at large doubt is ex- 
pressed whether the mines are oper- 
ating, by a strict accounting, at the 
rates reported, reports having shown 
above 60 per cent early in May, de- 
creasing to 42 per cent at the middle 
of June. There is very little contract 
business being carried out and Lake 
shipments have dropped to relatively 
small proportions. Pittsburgh gas coal 
is selling right along as consumers’ 
requirements cannot well be filled 
from non-union districts. 

With the competition of Connellsville 
and West Virginia, Pittsburgh steam 
coal is hardly salable at all and prices 
given, which are the lowest that can 
be done, are largely nominal. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Odd Lots of Coke Cleaned Up—Market 
Stiffer—Coal Prices Relatively Better 
Than Coke—Production Very Light. 


A sale of about 3,500 tons of furnace 
coke for immediate shipment has 
cleaned up one operator’s visible sup- 
ply. The price was $3 flat, and the 
coke was taken because a furnace 
wished to run a week longer than its 
contract supply would take care of. 
The disposition of other operators to 
shade $3 in an effort to create busi- 
ness seems to have disappeared. 
Brokers who a fortnight ago felt free 
to sell to miscellaneous consumers at 
$3 and then peddle the orders around 
to operators at prices under $3, have 
changed their tactics and charge $3.10 
@$3.15 to the consumer. 

For the best grades of byproduct 
coal $1.80@$2 is obtainable whenever 
there is any real demand, while Con- 
nellsville coal for steam purposes gen- 
erally brings $1.75. With such prices 
ruling for coal it is considered strange 
that coke should sell at even as low 
as $3. 

Foundry coke is easier by about 
25c., ordinary brands being obtainable 
without difficulty at $4, while some 


choice brands are at $4.25 to the 
dealer and $4.50 to the consumer. We 
quote the spot market $3@$3.25 for 
furnace and $4@$4.50 for foundry. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended July 2, at 10,430 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 138,210 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a total of 23,- 
640 tons, a decrease of 4,540 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


Another Independent Wage Cut—Some 
Plant Resumption—Market Still Quiet. 

Another revision downward of wages 
averaging about 10 per cent by the 
W. J. Rainey, Inc. and the Washington 
Coal and Coke Co. became effective 
last week. The new scale, which prob- 
ably will be followed by other inde- 
pendent operators, is lower than the 
present scale of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., established May 6. 

One independent has now closed a 
coal contract for 40 cars per day 
through the Great Lakes. In addition, 
140 of its 700 ovens are making foundry 
coke. 

Announcement of the resumption of 
the Isabella plants of the Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co. was followed by a rush of 
unemployed to the plants but none 
other than furloughed employees living 
there, about 600 in number, were given 
work. 

While this plant resumption is an 
encouraging indication, both the coal 
and coke markets continue inactive, 
with quotations nominal. Optimistic 
observers are pointing to the plant re- 
sumption as an indication that the turn 
in readjustment has been passed while 
those of the more conservative type 
point to the dull market with predic- 
tions that the resumption cannot be 
sustained. 


EASTERN OHIO 
Production Holding — All 
Weak and Lake 
Prices Unchanged. 


Despite continued sluggishness in 
the trade, production for the week 
ended July 2 kept pace pretty well 
with that of previous weeks, output 
amounting to 398,000 tons. Total 
production for the year to date is 
estimated at 8,500,000 tons or about 
54 per cent of the capacity of the field 
for the period. 

At the present rate of production 
the railroads are taking about 28 per 
cent of the total output for fuel, and 
about 40 per cent of capacity is being 
lost on account of “no market.” 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
production for Lake and the minimum 
requirements of railroads for fuel con- 
tinue to be the mainstay in supporting 
mining operations, as both contract 


Demands 
Tonnage Declines— 


81 
and spot inquiries from _ industrial 
consumers and the retail trade are 
negligible. On the one hand, it is 


expected that shipments of Lake cargo 
coal must necessarily be diminished 
because of lethargy in the Northwest, 
but there is some hope that additional 
support will be forthcoming from the 
carriers in the direction of laying 
aside some storage coal during the re- 
maining summer months. 

The City of Barberton has adver- 
tised for some 3,000 tons of Ohio steam 
coal and it is reported that the City 
of Painesville recently closed for 5,000 
tons of mine run and #-in. lump at 
around $3@$3.25, to be delivered dur- 
ing the next twelve months.’ 

There are rumors from _ reliable 
sources that a big slack deal has been 
consummated with a large consumer in 
Cleveland involving 100,000 tons spot 
sale for storage, delivery to be made 
within the next four months. Spot 
prices on slack have stiffened during 
the week by reason of smaller quan- 
tities now in the market. Other prices 
are steady at former levels and are 
shown in the Weekly Review. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
Export Cancellations Follow British 
Strike Settlement — Lake Tonnage 
Slumps—Mine Idleness Increases. 


FAIRMONT 


Although June production was almost 
equal to that of June, 1920, there was 
a perceptible drop early in July. Can- 
cellation of Tidewater orders followed 
the settlement of the British strike and 
there was not so heavy a movement to 
the Lake, as the month opened. These 
two outlets practically constituted the 
only available spot markets, and mine 
idleness is increasing very rapidly. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


As in other fields, Lake tonnage is 
declining and the spot market is very 
poor. There was no contract activity 
and no coal was being exported early 
in July, production not being over 
10,000 tons daily. The only market to 
be found was for limited amounts of 
screened coal. 


UPPER POTOMAC 
More Mines Closed—Sales 
Only on Best Coals. 
Production was at a very low ebb 
during the week ended July 2. No 
mines found it possible to operate along 
the upper reaches of the Potomac and 
but few in the Georges Creek field were 
running. There was scarcely any call 
except for the highest grades of coal, 
and few buyers were to be found even 
for these. 


Possible 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
June Production Exceeds May—Busi- 
ness Going to Lower Wage, Non-Union 
Mines. 

Production figures for June show a 
slight increase over May, being 55,964 
ears for June as compared with 55,255 
cars in May. According to reports, 
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business is going largely to the mines 
where adjustments have been made to 
the 1917 wage scale. Under normal 
conditions, the non-union mines produce 
about 25 per cent of the coal in the 
district but during June 50 per cent 
was from the non-union mines. 

Business is very dull in the unionized 
districts and the operators contend that 
they are unable to go on producing 
when they cannot compete with those 
using the 1917 scale. 








Middle Western 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Contract Business Appears—Prices 
Well Maintained—Feeling Is Rather 
Optimistic. 

Operators report that while busi- 
ness is scattered over a large terri- 
tory, there have been some fair steam 
contracts closed, and shipment of 
prepared sizes has been better. Move- 
ment of domestic sizes South is some- 
what heavier than it has been, while 
shipments to Louisville, Nashville, 
Memphis and other Southern markets 
have held up surprisingly well, and 
there is a fair tonnage moving into 
Indiana and Illinois. 

Operations continue at around two 
days a week, although some of the 
larger operators with several mines, 
are operating a part of their chain 
full time, with the other mines laid up 
for the time being. 








INDIANA 
Steam and Domestic Markets Lag— 
Price Concessions Fail to Stimulate 
Buying. 

At the present time there is a gen- 
eral stagnation in both the steam and 
domestic markets. Hints that there is 
likely to be a coal shortage are denied 
by many coal men, though the public 
is being urged to buy its coal early. 
Some coal is being sold, but the volume 
is way below normal. Because of the 
chaotic condition of the market, it is 
nearly impossible to quote prices. Coal 
is being sold for just about what it 
will bring. 

Few contracts are being made. Gas 
companies continue to pile up coke 
with no market. After some reduc- 
tions until the price was brought 
around $9 a ton, the companies have 
shown no further inclination to reduce 
prices. However, there is no demand 
at any price. 

Because of the dull demand, job- 
bers are doing virtually nothing. Re- 
tailers report some trade, but it is 
of a desultory nature and cannot be 
called indicative of a normal demand. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Business Continues to Slow Up—Steam 
and Domestic Both Sluggish—Better 
Prospects Ahead. 

Over the Fourth there was a lighter 
Carterville movement than at any time 
this season. The public still has it that 


COAL AGE 


coal will) come down, that the miners 
will take a cut, and rates topple. The 
steam situation is worst. Screenings 
are at a standstill. It is understood 
that the larger operators pooled an 
order for several thousand tons for a 
large industrial or public utility plant 
and that the price was $1.25@$1.35. 
This is the price today although the 
circular hangs out at near $3. 

There promises to be within 45 to 
60 days a searcity of equipment in the 
Middle West. Right now the carriers 
are up against the greatest shortage 
of cars in history in the Kansas 
wheat belt. It will be almost a parallel 
when coal begins to move. 

Very little coal is selling at circular 
prices. It is reported that the “Big 
Six” are holding pretty well in line, but 
the little fellows are dropping along the 
way and meeting the Independents’ 
prices of from $3 up for domestic, $1.25 
for screenings and $2.75 for mine run, 
with No. 1 and No. 2 nut as low 
as $2.35. 

In the Duquoin field, it is with one 
exception, a case of independent prices. 
Two days a week and a hard time at 
that, with little, if any, railroad 
tonnage moving tells the tale. Mt. 
Olive field continues unruffled with its 
two days average per week and more 
than half its mines idle. Some rail- 
road coal is moving and the bulk of 
steam and domestic is going North and 
West on contract. 

The Standard field shows no im- 
provement. One mine resumed, or tried 
to, and a couple more went idle last 
week. Jt is hard to move anything. 
But very little domestic is moving to 
St. Louis. Considerable dissatisfaction 
exists among miners and railroad ton- 
nage continues light. 








Middle Appalachian 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Lake and Tide Movement Declines— 
Spot Buying at Standstill — Prices 
Very Soft. 

KANAWHA 


Production declined slowly through 
the week ended July 2 as there were 
no new contracts being made to replace 
those which expired on July 1. No coal 
could be disposed of. at Tide and the 
Lake movement was slowing further. 
In many instances, production was 
being maintained more to keep organ- 
izations together and to absorb over- 
head than anything else. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Not less than 50,000 tons daily was 
being mined in the Logan region. How- 
ever, this was limited to comparatively 
few companies, those with dock facili- 
ties up the Lakes and on the Ohio. 
Buying was largely at a standstill and 
prices as a result were very soft. 

Williamson mines continued to pro- 
duce at the rate of about 60 per cent 
of capacity. A very large proportion 
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of the eoal was moving on contract, 
general markets being unimproved. 


NoOxTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Less cval was produced during the 
opening days of July, with few mines 
operating two days. a week. Lake 
shipments were further curtailed and 
both steam and prepared were in the 
doldrums. 

VIRGINIA 


Despite heavy losses because of “no 
market,” mines were producing at 
mainly going on contract. Prices were 
about on a par with those in the 
Pocahontas field. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Tidewater Demand Holds—All Other 
Markets Inactive — Production Still 
Low. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


A better Tidewater demand during 
the week ended July 2 stimulated New 
River production to some extent. How- 
ever, all other markets were rather 
inactive. The tonnage going to Lakes 
was not heavy and there was little spot. 
buying and even less contracting. 

During the latter part of June the 
Virginian suffered some severe freight 
wrecks which made it hard to furnish 
empties to those few mines which 
actually needed equipment. With a 
better Tidewater demand production 
reached about 60 per cent of capacity 
although there was no general improve- 
ment in market conditions or in prices.. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production declined 
slightly during the week. Very little 
spot coal was moved and only contract. 
business enabled production to hold up 
to the 3800,000-ton mark. Prepared 
sizes held their own but slack coal 
weakened to $2@$2.50. 

Conditions in Tug River were similar: 
to those in the Pocahontas regions.. 
There was a slight production curtail- 
ment because of the slowly dwindling 
demand, yet so much of the output was. 
under contract, that 100,000 tons repre- 
sented the week’s output, much of the 
coal going to Tide. 








West 





UTAH 


Market Unchanged — Active Demand‘ 
Inevitable—R.Rs. Prepare for Rush. 


It is felt that the buyers’ strike. 
cannot last much longer and railroads 
are getting ready to take care of the 
rush of business that is expected during 
the next few months. One of the two. 
mines belonging to the Utah Fuel Co. 
at Sunnyside in Carbon County is now- 
running full time. Comparatively few- 
of the miners have left as a result of” 
the shortage of work and when opera- 
tions are resumed on the big scale. 
which is expected shortly there will be. 
plenty of men willing to work. 





COLORADO 


The Moffat Coal Co., of Denver has con- 
tracted with Roberts and Schaefer Co., 
‘Chicago, for the installation of the tipple 
equipment for the new mine at Oak Hill. 
‘This tipple will be of fireproof construction 
throughout and one of the most modern 
in the Colorado field. 


ILLINOIS 


The Peabody Mine, one of the largest 
in the United States, which has been closed 
for several months, opened recently and it 
is the plan to work it. to capacity during 
the next few months to prepare for the 
winter orders already on hand and those 
anticipated. With the Peabody mine run- 
ning, all of the mines in the Springfield 
territory are in operation. Some are lay- 
ing off for a day or two from week to 
week, but the flow of coal to the railroads 
is well maintained. The mine is on the 
‘Chicago & Alton and a large tonnage is 
being applied to that road. 


The Sangamon Coal Co., Springfield, has 
received a set of Nolan automatic cagers 
for the bottom, and a set of Nolan block 
‘stops for their cages. 


INDIANA 
The Consolidated Indiana Coal Co., in- 
corporated under the laws of Maine, has 


filed notice of a decrease in capital stock 
to $100,000. 


A report from Oakland City states that 
the George A. Enos interests of Cleveland, 
have bought the coal mines and properties 
of the C. R. Cummings Co. and plan in- 
stallation of two miles of track, and im- 
provements costing close to a million dollars. 


What is expected to be the most modern 
free washhouse at any coal mine in the 
country is under construction at the Oli- 
phant-Johnson Mine near Bruceville. The 
building, which is being equipped at a cost 
of more than $20.000, was designed by J. 
A. Schellenger, mine superintendent and 
W. E. Buss, mine engineer. It will be fire- 
proof, of reinforced concrete, 117 x 60 feet, 
in dimensions and one story in _ height. 
Shower’ baths will be operated with an 
automatic release, water to be supplied 
from the mine lake. The building will ac- 
commodate 600 men at one time. 


The Indiana Creek Coal Co., has bought 
2.000 acres of coal land five miles from 
Petersburg, and will start sinking a new 
shaft for a railroad mine early this fall. 


The Gould Coal Washing and Mining 
Co., at Sullivan, has filed a final decree of 
dissolution with the secretary of state. 
The Coalmont Coal Co., ‘also of Sullivan, 

.has filed a preliminary notice that the cor- 
poration will be dissolved. 


KENTUCKY 


River movement slumped a little in May, 
as compared with last year, and was far 
below April of this year. Retailers stocked 
river coal in April, but movement was 
slow and there has not been much buying 


since. Records of the year as compared 
with last year on River coal shows, in 
net tons: 
1921 1920 
January.. 1,400 3,022 
February... 970 7,800 
March. » 1,030 4,040 
eG alias t ace ae nee 14,533 7,520 
May.... 5,168 7,374 
TOtal en ast.co, 00 29,756 


Milwaukeeans have purchased four ad- 
ditional coal mines in the Kentucky fields, 
making six in all, owned by the Standard 
Harlan Coal Co., which has just been or- 
ganized with $550,000 capital stock. The 
bulk of the coal mined will be marketed 
in the south, one of the officers being a 
prominent coal dealer in Atlanta. 
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Gompany News “ 


The St. Bernard Mining Co., Earlington, 
has received a set of Nolan automatic 
cagers. 


The F. B. S. Coal Co., of Island, recently 
organized with a capital of $250,000, is per- 
fecting plans for the development of ex- 
tensive coal properties. The company has a 
tract of about 1,500 acres of ts and will 
install consider: able equipment. . C. Mor- 
tenson is general manager. 


Government engineers recently created an 
artificial wave in the upper Ohio River 
by manipulation of the lock and dam sys- 
tem, to enable 50,000 tons of coal to come 
south toward Cincinnati and Louisville. 
There were nine towboats and between 
100 and 125 barges and coal boats waiting 
for a boating stage. 


NEW YORK 


The Pattison & Bowns Division of William 
Farrell & Son, Inc., formed a few years 
ago by the consolidation of several retail 
coal yards in Manhattan and the Bronx 
and the wholesale firm of Pattison & Bowns, 
has been sold to a new corporation to be 
known as Pattison & Bowns, Ine. Gardiner 
Pattison, who was head of the former firm 
of Pattison & Bowns, is to be president of 
the new concern which will be located in 
the Cunard Building, New York City. The 
announcement of the separation is contained 
in a statement issued jointly by Thomas 
F. Farrell, president of William Farrell 
& Son, Inc., and George F. Getz, president 
of the United States Distributing Cor- 
poration, with which Mr. Pattison is also 
connected. The new corporation has been 
organized for the purpose of carrying on a 
wholesale coal sales business. This step has 
been taken to definitely segregate the 
wholesale business from the retail and will 
permit William Farrell & Son, Ine., to give 
its entire attention to retail operations. 
The officers will be: Gardiner Pattison, 


president; L. J. Hunter, vice-president and 
treasurer ; Clarence P. Morrell and Preston 
Davie, vice-presidents; W. L. Whittlesey, 


secretary and J. R. Edwards, assistant 
treasurer. The Board of Directors will 
include the following: Geo. F. Getz, pres- 
ident of the United States Distributing Cor- 
poration and of the Globe Coal Co., Chi- 
cago; Harvey D. Gibson, president of The 
New York Trust Co.; Francis S. Peabody, 
chairman of the board of Peabody Coal 
Co.; Acosta Nichol of Spencer Trask & Co., 
Moritz Rosenthal of Ladenburg Thalmann 
& Co., John T. Sproull, president, Coal & 
Iron National Bank; Mervin W. Bricker of 
the Coal & Iron National Bank; Hon. AI- 
fred E. Smith, chairman of the board of 
the United States Trucking Corporation ; 


Gardner Pattison, Louis J. Hunter, Preston 
Davie and C. P. Morrell. 
OHIO 

The Middle States Coal Co., chartered 


several weeks ago with a capital of $50,000 
has taken over two large operating mines 
at Jacksonville jn Athens County, formerly 
controlled by the Northern and Southern 
Coal Co, The combined output of the mines 
is about 2,000 tons daily. The product will 
be sold through the Central West Coal & 
Lumber Co., of Columbus of which con- 
cern the Middle States Coal Co. is a sub- 


sidiary. A. R. Jones is president and R. 
B. Hurst, secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mine Inspectors in fifty-five districts of 
the bituminous and anthracite fields of 
Pennsylvania were apointed by Governor 
Sproul recently. The anthracite region in- 
spectors serve four years in the -listricts, 
according to the order named, as follows: 


Benj. Maxey, Forest City; P. J. Moore, 
Carbondale; L. M. Evans, Scranton; Jenkin 
iT: Reese, Scranton; S. _ J. Phillips, 
Scranton; David T. Williams, Scran- 
ton; Augustus McDade, Taylor; Robert 
Johnson, Pittston; Edwin C. Curtis, West 
Pittston; John 8B. Corgan, Kingston; 


Thomas J. Williams, Kingston; D. T. Davis, 


pt ee 


——— 


Nanticoke ; 
Wilkes-Barre; David J. 
Roderick, Hazleton; J. J. Stickler, Hazle- 
ton; Isaac M. Davies, Lansford; Evan G. 
Evans, Coaldale; Michael J. Brennan, Potts- 
ville; P. C. Fenton, Mahanoy City; Archi- 
bald B. Lamb, Shenandoah; William Reid, 
Centralia; Benjamin I. Evans, Mt. Carmel; 
P. J. Frier, Shamokin; Charles J. Price, 
Lykens. Inspectors who serve from May 15, 
in the bituminous districts are as follows: 
District 5, Richard Maize, Uniontown; 
District 9, Silas S. Hall, Connellsville, Fay- 
ette; District 11, John J. McDonald, Greens- 
burg; District 12, T. J. Lewis, Punxsu- 
tawney; District 13, John Ira Thomas, 
Johnstown; District 19, James J. Stoker, 
Irwin; Districts 27, 28, 29 and 30, Harry 
Phythyon, Belle Vernon; Thomas H. 
Thompson, Kittanning; Patrick S. King, 
Pittsburg, and Charles H. Crocker, Johns- 
town. 


The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Tron Co. is taking the lead in opening new 
coal developments near Pottsville and is 
preparing in several places to mine coal 
above the water level. At the Rausch Creek 


Frank Kettle, 


Wilkes-Barre ; 
Joseph J. Walsh, 


Colliery new openings are being made 
whereby coal may be mined for fifteen 
years above water level and 100 years 


below water level. At Middle Creek ex- 
tensive developments are in progress, and 
soon there will be seven drifts supplying 
coal above water level. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co. has 
secured a contract from the Borderland 
Coal Co. for improvements to their No. 1 
plant at Borderland, consisting of a modern 
steel tipple with a conveyor about 800 ft. 
long. The coal will be brought from Ken- 
tucky across the Tug River to West Vir- 
ginia side. 

Recently, the Pittsburgh Coal Washer 
Co. closed a contract with the Booth- 
Bowen Coal & Coke Co. at Bramwell, for 
a large modern steel tipple. When com- 
pleted, this tipple will be one of the most 
modern in the Pocahontas Field. 


The Puritan Coal Corporation has 
awarded a contract for the erection of 100 
miners’ homes. This company has a big 
lease near Burch. 


Much damage was done by a mine fire 
at the Phoenix mine of the Alpha-Portland 
Cement Co. near Clarksburg recently. <A 
trap door was ignited by a_ short-circuit, 
the flames finally becoming communicated 
to the coal. 


Fire believed to be of incendiary origin 
destroyed the head-house of the Fort Pitt 
Coal Co. at Wilsonburg. Not only was the 
structure burned to the ground but the 
machinery was badly disabled. 


It is learned in connection with the or- 
ganization of the William Dempster Coal 
Co., only recently organized, that a lease of 
250 acres on Blue Creek in the Kanawha 
district will be developed. Plans are being 
matured to drive entries for the purpose of 
mining coal in the No. 5 block seam. What 
is known as the Shrader Mine was included 
in the purchase. Offices will be established 
in Charleston, with Duncan Reid of Bay 
City, Mich., having personal supervision of 
development work. The company is headed 
by William Dempster, of Bay City. 


Four West Virginia coal companies dis- 
continued business about the middle of 
June and terminated their corporate exist- 
ence. They were the Lyons Coal Co.. of 
Fairmont, of which A. J. McDaniel was 
president; Auto Coal Co., of Wheeling, of 
which Nick Valentine was president; Lick 


Branch Coa Co., of Charleston, of which 
J. D. Wygal was president Wheeling’s 
Center Coal Co. of Uniontown, Pa., of 


which John T. Robinson of Uniontown, was 


president. Two companies increased their 
capital stock about the same time. They 
were: Gilbert-Davis Coal Co., of Morgan- 


town, of which Ernest H. Gilbert is presi- 
dent, from $500,000 to $1,500,000; North- 
land Coal Co., of Columbus, of which T. J. 
Hoffman is president, from $25,000 to 
$300,000, 
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Traffic News 








The Morton Salt Co., of Chicago, has com- 
plained against unreasonable rates on coal 
from West Virginia mines to Lake ports 
for trans-shipment by vessel beyond. It 
asks for a readjustment of rates to all Lake 
ports in order that Ludington and Port 
Huron, Mich., shall be protected in the 
application of the net rates to the ports. 

An examiner recommends that rates on 
smithing coal from Douglas, W. Va., to Iowa, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin and on coke from 
Jamison, Pa., to Iowa and Wyoming were 
not unreasonable. 

An examiner recommends that rates dur- 
ing Federal control on intrastate shipments 
of bituminous coal from mines in the Clin- 
ton district and from Ehrmandale, Ind., to 
Mt. Silica, Ind., were unreasonable. 

Complaint has been filed, as of Feb. 26, 
with the I. C, C., by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. Co. against Director 
General Payne, as agent, Docket No. 12854. 
It is directed against unjust and unreason- 


able rates on anthracite from Avondale 
mine to Woodward breaker, a distance of 
4.4 miles, during Federal control. The rate 


challenged was 60c. and exacted from the 
railroad company as shipper. Reparation 
is asked. 

In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Seneca 
Iron & Steel Co., and others of Buffalo, al- 
lege aS unreasonable the rates on coal 
from the Connellsville, Pa., district to Buf- 
falo and other destinations in New York, 
because they exceed the rates from the 
Pittsburgh district. 

The Commerce Club of St. Joseph, Mo., 
complains against unreasonable rates on 
coal from points in Illinois to St. Joseph. 

John A. Merritt & Co., of Pensacola, Fla., 
alleges unreasonable rates on coal from 
Acmar, Fla., to Pensacola when compared 
with rates from Acmar to Mobile and New 
. Orleans; and also complains of discrim- 
inatory wharfazge and handling charges of 
40c. a ton. 

The Detroit Coal Exchange alleges un- 
reasonable rates on hard coal from originat- 
ing points in Pennsylvania to Detroit and 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Cincinnati shippers intend to continue 
their fight against the new L. & N. coal 
rates, from eastern Kentucky fields to 


Cincinnati despite the fact that the I. C. C. 
nas refused to suspend the new rates. On 
coal from the mine fields touched by the 
L. & N. the new rates will mean an increase 
of 25¢e. a ton to the Cincinnati consumer. 








Personals 





Carl A. Wendell, of New York, has been 
appointed consulting engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines in matters relating to coal wash- 
ing and coal preparation. Mr. Wendell will 
visit several Eastern stations of the bureau, 
and subsequently will advise with bureau 
officials as to a program for further develop- 
ment work in investigation and improve- 
ment of coal preparation methods. 

Arthur Appleyard, superintendent of the 
mines of the Logan Coal Co. and president 
of the People’s Bank at Beaverdale, Cam- 
bria County, Pa., has gone to Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., where he will remain a month in 
the hope of benefitting his health, which has 
not been good for some time. 

Paul TT. Bearer, comptroller of Cos- 
grove & Co., Johnstown, Pa., has been 
elected a director of the Columbia Nationa} 
Fire Insurance Co., whose home office is 
located in Lansing, Mich. Mr. Bearer suc- 
ceeds the late Judge Francis J. O’Connor 
of Cambria County. 

A. 8. Learoyd, assistant to the president, 
and E. M. Reynolds, comptroller, have been 
elected vice presidents of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. 

Perey E. Barbour, assistant secretary of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, is temporarily incapac- 
itated for duty by sickness. 

R. C. Hoard, secretary of the Hazard 
Coal Operators’ Association, is now a 
married man. He has returned to head- 
quarters in Lexington after spending a 
honeymoon at Niagara Falls. 

T. B. Bryan, general manager of the Elk- 
horn Steam Collieries Co. at Bramwell, W. 
Va., spent several days in Cincinnati, go- 
ing over the trade situation. 

J. B. Yates, of Eleanora Mines, Pa., with 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 
Co., has resigned to accept a position as 
general superintendent with the Lumsted 
Mining Co., at Echo, Pa. 


COAL AGE 


A. H. Bannister, mining engineer of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed manager of the 
Northern West Virginia District by the 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 


Arthur McCune has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Henderson 
Coal Co. at Canonsburg, Pa. 

Paul Weir has recently been appointed 


chief engineer for the Bell & Zoller Mining 
Co. at Ziegler, Ill. 

Carl Scholz, vice-president and general 
manager of the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Charleston, W. Va., 
was a recent visitor at Parkersburg. 

Kuper Hood, sales manager for the Hous- 
ton Coal Co., has left Cincinnati for a trip 
abroad. Mrs. Hood accompanied him. 

Patterson Schoff, of the Johnstown office 
of W. A. Marshall & Co., visited the New 
York office of Marshall & Co. recently. 

Howard W. Showalter, of the Diamond 
Coal Co., accompanied by his wife, has 
gone to the Trough Club in Hampshire 
County, W. Va. In the same party was 
E. A. Russell of the Fairmont & Cleveland 
Coal Co. 

A. W. Patton, of the Patton Coal Co. of 
Fairmont was in Parkersburg for a few 
days in June visiting his mother. 

A party of officials of the Jamison Coal 
& Coke Co. from Greensburg, Pa., inspected 
the properties of the company in the Fair- 
mont region about the middle of June. 
Members of the party included George B. 
Taylor, general manager; R. E. Jamison, 
assistant sales manager; J. C. Jamison, 
general superintendent; C. E. Cowan, chief 
engineer. 








Association Activities 





Morgantown Coal Club 


Members of the coal club at their last 
meeting held in Morgantown signified their 
intention of becoming members of the Mor- 
gantown Chamber of Commerce and of 
taking an active part in that organization, 
such action being taken as the result of any 
appeal made by Mr. Lyons of the Fuel 
Corporation of America, who had _ been 
asked by the Chamber of Commerce to en- 
list the cooperation of all coal men in build- 
ing up the Chamber of Commerce. 

A report on what had happened at the 
meeting of the American Wholesale Coal 
Association at Washington and what the 
association was doing to protect the in- 
dustry from harmful legislation was made 
by M. L. Taylor of the Morgantown Coal 
Co., who had been elected a director of 
the national organization. Mr. Taylor laid 
stress on the fact that whatever affected 
the industry also affected other lines of 
business linked with the industry and he 
appealed for the cooperation of business 
men in resisting legislation which sought 
to single out the coal industry for govern- 
ment regulation. 


Upper Potomac Coal Association 


An effort is being made by the Coal Asso- 
ciation to secure the opening of a road along 
the Potomac River from Bloomington, Gar- 
rett County, Md., to Thomas, W. Va., and 
with that object in view members held a 
conference with the county commissioners 
of Garrett County. If such a road were to 
be constructed it would prove to be a great 
developer, it is said. Inasmuch as it would 
be necessary, in building such a road to 
bridge the Potomac at several points and 
enter West Virginia, it is also hoped to 
enlist the aid of the county authorities in 
West Virginia. Prior to the meeting with 
the Garrett County commissioners, directors 
of the association held a conference at 
Cumberland with the representatives of the 
association. 


Northeast Kentucky Coal Operators’ 
Association 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the association was held at Ashland re- 
cently, routine business occupying much 
of the attention of the directors, although 
a number of executive matters were also 
taken up for consideration by them. Presi- 
dent Cadwalader Jones of Betsey Lane, 
Ky., presided at the meeting. 


Alabama Coal Operators’ Association 


Frank H. Crockard, president of the 
Woodward Iron Co., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Alabama Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation for the ensuing term, and Frank 
Nelson, president of the Bryan Coal Cor- 
poration and owner and operator of other 
coal properties, will serve as vice president. 
The activities of the association are re- 
stricted to matters of efficiency and improve- 
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ment of facilities for mining coal, safety 
and first-aid work, and it takes no official 
cognizance of wage matters or selling prices, 
this being left to be dealt with by the 
members as individuals. 








Industrial News 








Buffalo, N. Y.—The Lake City Coal Co., 
of Cleveland has opened a branch office 
here, with J. H. Stacy from the home city 
as agent. Offices are located in the Pru- 
dential Building. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—A. F. Strouse, formerly 
electrical engineer and mine superintendent 
with the H. C. Frick Coke Co., afterwards 
in the Government service, has recently 
opened a consulting office at 1603 Common- 
wealth Bldg. 

Washington, D. C. — The United States 
Civil Service Commission will hold an open 
competitive examination on Aug. 3, for coal 
inspector and sampler, to fill vacancies in 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, for duty in Washington, D. C., or 
elsewhere, at entrance salaries ranging 
from $1,200 to $1,800 per year and vacan- 


‘cies in position requiring similar qualifica- 


tions may be filled from this examination. 
Applicants should apply at once for Form 
1312, to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Secretary of 
ee United States Civil Service in principal 
cities. 








Obituary 


Benjamin Nicoll, head of the firm of B. 
Nicoll, & Co., New York City, died sud- 
denly after his return from the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight. The death, presumably 
due to apoplexy, was entirely unexpected. 

John Barnes, Jr., prominent coal operator 
of Philipsburg, Centre County, Pa., died 
recently. He was 42 years of age and was 
a member of the firm of Atherton & 
Barnes, coal operators, and treasurer of the 
Williams Grove Brick Co. of Bigler. His 
father and uncle were prominent pioneer 
coal operators in central Pennsylvania. 

Caleb E. Long, of Philipsburg, Pa., and 
an extensive coal operator and prospector, 
died recently, death being caused by para- 
lysis with which he was stricken a short 
time before. He was born in England and 
came to America when a child and settled 
in Philipsburg. 

Denis Mortfield, a member of the com- 
mission appointed by Governor Frank O. 
Lowden of Illinois, to investigate mining 
conditions, died recently at a DuQuoin hos- 
pital. He was well known in mining circles. 





Coming Meetings 





The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. ‘Vas 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl. Chairman of committee, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, Huntington. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. -Sept) sleet to mae Secretary 
Bradley Stoughton, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City. : 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York. 

The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical, and Electrical En- 
gineers will hold its annual meeting at 
Huntington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 238, 
Secretary-treasurer, Herbert Smith, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

The following first-aid meets will be held 
during August: The Davis Coal & Coke 
Co., first-aid and mine rescue meet at 
Thomas, W. Va., on the 38rd. The State of 
Iowa will hold its annual first-aid and 
mine-rescue meet on the 6th at Albia. At 
Birmingham, Ala., state first-aid and mine- 
rescue.meet on the 6th. On the 20th’ a 
state first-aid and mine-rescue meet will be 
held at Charleston, W. Va. Under the 
auspices of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
a local first-aid and mine-rescue meet will 
be held at Pueblo, Col., on the 20th. 
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Omens of Summer 


ISCUSSION in the trade has veered from pros- 

pects of regulation to prospects for business. 
Nothing is doing in coal—no orders, mines idle—yet 
production of soft coal is better than 7,000,000 net tons 
per week and hard coal is crowding past high records. 
Somebody is buying coal—that 7,000,000 tons a week 
is not being dumped by the roadside. A business that 
is producing each week 55 per cent of the highest 
* single week of its history and nearly 70 per cent of the 
average for 1920 is not dead by any manner of means. 
It has much for which to be thankful. 

Everyone is theorizing and pronhesying, and though 
we are inclined to dodge both because both are some- 
what in disrepute with the practical man, the weather 
is hot and our venture here will be lazily read and 
soon forgotten. It is, of course, essentia! to resort 
to statistics; everyone does and they are hardy. Pro- 
duction of bituminous coal is behind schedule, as meas- 
ured by the performance of recent years; in fact, we 
must go back to 1914 and 1915 to find as poor a 
showing for the first six months. With but 196,000,000 
tons in the first six months of this year we find 205,- 
000,000 tons in the same period of 1914 and 193,000,000 
tons in 1915. Compared with these figures are 226,000- 
000 in 19138, 214,000,000 in 1919 (a poor year in the 
early months) and 258,000,000 tons last year. All of 
which means that if we do not pick up speed, some 
400,000,000 tons will be the year’s total, than which 
the country has used more every year since 1909. 

It does not seem possible that the country has back- 
slid so far, that the United States is in such a comatose 
condition that the showers of another spring are needed 
to revive it. Most people prefer not to so believe. 
On every hand we are told by eminent authorities that 
the country has ‘“‘turned the corner,” “business is again 
on the upgrade,” “liquidation has practically been com- 
pleted.” Because before long the rai‘roads are to have 
$500,000,000 to spend (or pay their debts) some say 
orders for steel and hence orders for coal will blossom 
out in August. Others point to the seasonal fall and 
winter demand for coal as an inevitable harbinger of 
better prices, and in the meantime twiddle their thumbs. 

Some consumers are loading up their storage piles 
with coal that some producers are selling them at less 
than cost of production, other consumers are burning 
up last year’s high-priced coa! pile and playing a wait- 
ing game for lower-cost coal this year, which assuredly 
will not come unless union miners’ wages come down. 
The country over, stocks of coal, both soft and hard, 
are not less than three months ago, and in some sec- 
tions, particularly New England and the Northwest, the 
stocks are greater by considerable than earlier this 
year or than at this time last year. In view of this 
can there be a coal shortage?—-and fancy prices? By 
defining shortage as a condition under which the con- 


sumer demands more coal than the railroads can cur- 
rently transport and the evidence of a shortage the 
offering by the consumer of prices well above that 
for which the shipper is now willing to sell coal, we 
find that there can—and will—be a shortage of bitu- 
minous coal if and when business revives sufficiently to 
call forth an output greater than 10,000,000 tons a week. 

It does not appear that the months of July and 
August will bring the total output for the calendar 
year to more than 270,000,000 tons. Prophets are 
all stuck when it comes to guessing what wil! be re- 
quired to round out the year, but it may be observed 
that with 270,000,000 tons behind, 10,000,000 tons a 
week for the eighteen weeks after Labor Day would 
raise the figure to but 450,000,00 tons. The coal indus- 
try has been sitting on one leg so long that when it 
starts to walk briskly again that sleepy leg will make 
it limp for a while. The railroads have so many rusty 
joints from enforced idleness that there will be much 
grief before the record movements of a year ago can 
be approached. Business in coal will be good when we 
get to 10,000,000 tons a week. 





How Alabama Coal Meets the Public 


AST year, when coal was in short supply and prices 
high, regulation was in the air. At almost every 
turn there were demands that laws be passed taking 
control of prices and regulating distribution. These 
ideas were not confined to Washington and the national 
Congress and administration but were rampant in state 
Legislatures and with state officials. Indiana passed a 
law that caused much grief both to those who sought to 
administer it and to the coal men in that state. 

What happened in Alabama has been chronicled in 
these columns before and we wou'd now but recall 
that by co-operating with the Governor the coal pro- 
ducers in that state found a way to meet the public 
clamor, to satisfy the state officials and to save the local 
coal industry from regulation. 

There is every reason to believe that both sides- were 
fully satisfied with the arrangement of lest year be- 
cause it is being continued this year. The coal indus- 
try of Alabama is in no danger of local regulation 
because the industry is maintaining proper public rela- 
tions. The largest element in such a program of proper 
public relations is to recognize that what stirs public 
clamor is not high prices of coal per se but the belief 
that the prices are extortionate. Conditions in Ala- 
bama this year have operated to make the prices on 
many grades of domestic coal very high by comparison 
with previous years and by comparison with prices of 
steam coals from the same field now. It may readily 
be appreciated that such a condition tends to produce 
unrest among household buyers of coal. 

Recognizing the public interest in the question and 
the fairness of public opinion when fully informed, the 
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coal operators of Alabama this year took a leaf from 
last year’s experience and have again gone before the 
people with their story. A year ago they met the 
situation by working with the Governor and State Fuel 
Administrator, giving facts as to costs and full pub- 
licity to the prices they were charging at the mines. 
They went further and provided a means of taking 
care of all emergency demands for coal, thus answer- 
ing questions both as to prices and as to supply. They 
have recently put before the Governor the facts of con- 
ditions this year. That official has been shown that the 
slack demand for steam coal this season has prevented 
operation at more than about 40 per cent of normal 
and that this has had a corresponding effect on .the 
output of domestic sizes, because steam'and domestic 
coals are produced and must be shipped simultaneously. 

It also has been explained to the Governor and, 
through him, to the people of Alabama, that the pro- 
ducers of domestic sizes must necessarily sell the 
resultant steam coal from their mines in competition 
with the product of mines that is all steam coal and 
that the steam-coal mines have a very much lower cost 
of operation. Because of this the prices of domestic 
coals cannot be lowered as much in comparison with 
last year as have the prices of steam coals. This is 
all elementary arithmetic to the coal man everywhere 
and part of the a bc of the busiress, but to the ordi- 
nary household buyer and consumer it needs consider- 
able elucidation. 

To meet the situation the Governor has announced 
that the state will compile and publish official data 
showing the prices of coal f.o.b. cars at the mines, 
freight rates to all the important towns and cities and, 
furthermore, what in the opinion of the state con- 
stitutes a reasonable margin for the retail dea'ter. Even 
in the matter of the retailer’s margin the Gov- 
ernor is proceeding on figures given him by the 
trade, for he has a volume of reports from the retail 
dealers submitted last year and accepted by the state. 

Thus each householder in the state who buys Ala- 
bama coal may satisfy himself as to whether he is 
being charged a proper price for coal. Furthermore, 
he will learn that coal can be had at prices ranging 
from $3 to $7 per ton. He will learn that, as in pur- 
chasing meat or cloths, he can buy coal of varying 
grades and qualities at prices to suit his family purse. 
The $3 and $4 coal will keep him warm, but is of 
ordinary grade; for $6 or $7 a ton he can have a fancy 
grade, a “luxury” brand, that is higher priced because 
it costs so much more to mine. The schedule of prices, 
freight rates and retailers’ margins to be published 
by the state will do something else, for it will give 
mine prices as scheduled ahead. The prices estab- 
lished by the operators are higher for each succeeding 
month in much the same way as anthracite prices are 
graduated to encourage ear’y buying. The widespread 
publication of present and future prices will do much 
to assist the householder in making up his mind to 
buy early and avoid the fall rush. 

Perhaps the reader who Kas followed us this far has 
seen the similarity of the Alabama plan of forestalling 
public criticism of coal and of meeting a tangled situa- 
tion by a fair statement of facts with that of Mr. 
Hoover for aiding the coal industry in a national way. 
Senator Frelinghuysen had the same intent and so ex- 
pressed himself at the second of the conferences with 
the coal trade in Washington early in June. In Wash- 
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ington, however, there was not such a “meeting of the 
minds” as it is evident has taken place in Birming- 
ham. Nevertheless we believe that a majority of the 
men in the coal industry have no desire to deny the 
public the information about coal that it wishes and 
that sooner or later this majority will find expression 
to their desire to co-operate with the Government and 
the public in meeting the demand for such facts as 
there can be no warrant for withholding. The straight- 
forward, commendable policy of the Alabama operators 
is evidence that in the end a policy of reasonableness 
will triumph over the bitter enders so far in the 
ascendant in the trade during the recent Frelinghuy- 
sen episode. Signs are not lacking that the reaction 
has already set in. 


Breakage of Coal in Mine 


UCh attention is being paid to breakage of coal 
i above ground and but little to breakage below. 
No one seems to be studying the matter of degradation 
of coal underground. No figures have been published 
—perhaps none have been obtained—as to the quanti- 
ties of each size of coal derivable from wide or narrow 
rooms or headings, from wide pillars or narrow. Yet 
surely this subject is worthy of consideration. 

One of the principal reasons why cutting machines 
have been installed is that they reduce breakage and 
so decrease the production of the smaller sizes. Wage 
differentia's rarely are sufficient to encourage their use 
without this further incentive. However, attention 
might be paid to the loading machine, which, by being 
able to lift larger lumps and by dropping the coal only 
from the end of the conveyor into the car, saves the 
mine-loader from having to break up the coal to load 
it and averts the necessity for casting it across the 
room into the distant car. Some day we may find some 
way of gently lowering the coal into the car from the 
conveyor end. 

The abolition of the room and pillar, the use of long- 
wall undercutting, the complete control of shot-placing 
and shotfiring, the utilization of the roof weight to 
bring down the coal, the general introduction of the 
loading machine will combine in the future to reduce 
the amount of slack formed. 

Another waste of large coal is on the roadways. The 
cars are now topped with the bigger coal so as to per- 
mit of loading the car above the level of the sides. The 
result is that when the car is bumped in being coupled 
or switched it is the lumps that fall off and not the 
small coal, which is invariably placed in the middle 
of the car, where it cannot be dislodged. Our roads 
become filled with the most marketable of our coal. It 
does not remain of that quality for long, for it is 
soon broken to the finest slack. Nevertheless at the 
time it fell to the ground it was the best kind of coal 
in the car. 

Doing away with the uncoup ‘ing of cars underground 
would end much of this loss. Replacing gathering by 
through locomotives also would help. The use of solid 
cars would do little, as the bottom-dump car and the 
end-gate car, in the main, spill only slack through 
many openings. However, stiffer cars will mean less 
breakage in transit. There is a certain amount of 
degradation arising from car distortion and from the 
consequent movement of lump on lump. This prob- 
aby is small, however, as compared with the loss due 
to spillage of the larger coal. 





NATALIE CLUBHOUSE, BUILT BY MADEIRA-HILL INTERESTS FOR THE EMPLOYEES OF THEIR ANTHRACITE MINES 


Madeira-Hill Interests Open a Community Club House 
For Employees and Public at the Natalie Mine 


Basing Their Plan on the Fact That You Can’t Appreciate People 
You Don’t Know, the Colonial Colliery Co. Has Erected a Hand:ome 
Building as a Community Center for Men, Women ard Children 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


N EVERY business, no matter of what nature, two 

essentials must be met if it is to be successfully 

operated. The more important of the two is loyalty 
on the part of employees, but the square deal on the 
part of officials which, in large part, creates that loy- 
alty, must never be overlooked. The square deal means 
more than a strict compliance with even the most 
elaborate of agreements as to wages and working con- 
ditions. The management must show a keen personal 
interest in the welfare of its men. The rate of pay 
often has less effect on the attitude of the employed than 
do other considerations not so direct and tangible. 

To obtain the desired results at the mines the living 
conditions and the environment can never be neglected 
with safety, for contentment is the chief ally of loyalty. 
To this end dwellings must be fit to live in and not 
such as to serve for a bare existence. Though luxury 
may not be necessary in the construction of the homes, 
comfort at least is essential. 

Comfortable living quarters, however, cover only one 
phase of the situation, for unless the miners, particy- 
larly those of foreign extraction, are taught how to 


utilize the advantages provided, the expenditure in- 
curred by the company in providing them is wasted. 
This element in Americanization, as a rule, must be 
accomplished imperceptibly, so that the recipient will 
not realize that his tastes and habits are being schooled. 

Next to comfortable living quarters probably comes 
the opportunity for agreeable social life. Without suit- 
able social relations aversion and distrust are likely to 
take root, and these suspicions may soon turn to hatred. 
A dislike which begins with the neighbors may end 
by being visited on the company itself. The miner can- 
not of himself provide any place where social functions 
may be held, except, of course, in his own home, and 
he entertains a natural diffidence about including or 
attempting to include within his circle of friends those 
in authority in the company. Furthermore, local officials 
feel that they should not become overly familiar with 
their employees, as this may undermine discipline. 

As a result various social strata become perceptible 
at a coal operation. The members of one stratum do 
not feel at liberty to associate, at least intimately, with 
those of any others. The opportunity, therefore, of 





SOCIAL ROOM—A LARGE APARTMENT, FITTED WITH MISSION FURNITURE AND A LARGE OPEN GRATE 
The piano was furnished by the profits of the canteen which has been established by the committee in charge of the club. 
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VERANDA WILL BE COVERED BY CLIMBING VINES 


The veranda extends down one side and partly across both 
ends. The walls of the main building are mainly of steel lath 
covered by stucco. 
fully understanding each other is lost or is never pre- 
sented. While no one would advocate that the super- 
intendent of an operation bring his miners and laborers 
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provided the Boards of Education are selected with 
judgment, which, unfortunately, is not always the case, 
but the hardest problem is the education of the parents. 
Many of these wera born in foreign lands, their under- 
standing of our language is limited, and they resent 
direct approach. Thus the best way to bring about a 
mutual understanding is through a commingling of all 
elements in some public place where all are in quest of 
diversion. Various means are available for providing a 
suitable place for social gatherings. That adopted by 
the Madeira-Hill Co. at the plant of its subsidiary, 
the Colonial Colliery Co., at Natalie, Pa., has proved 
highly efficacious and accordingly will be described. 


WoMEN WORKERS SOURCE OF COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


Soon after the close of the war this company ob- 
tained the services of Miss Colby, who had served in 
France and been decorated with the Croix de Guerre. 
She was assisted by Miss Francis, who had likewise 
seen foreign service. Miss Francis has returned to the 
Foreign Service and is now with the American troops 
in Germany, and a Miss Howard who has also seen 
foreign service, is taking up her work. At first the 


into his house, treat them as intimates and become work of these women consisted in gaining the confidence 
“chummy” with them, yet some means al vadivadhan coven 
should be provided whereby all might meet ing and Flashing 
upon a common level, mingle together and O) 
learn to understand and appreciate each J amg 
other. 

It is comparatively easy to reach and 
teach the children through the schools, 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE CLUB HOUSE—ONE FROM THE FRONT AND ONE FROM THE VERANDA SIDE 
The auditorium goes from the main floor through the second floor to a point more than six feet higher, making a 
high room which will be fresh and airy even on a hot day. It is to accommodate this lofty room that 
the building reaches its highest pcint to the right of the center. 
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MAIN FLOOR PLAN, NATALIE CLUB HOUSE 
The building measures 96 x 100 ft., not including the spacious porch which runs down one whole side and part of the 


front and rear and, being 12 ft. wide, adds considerably to the floor space of the building. 


The small 


room in the upper right-hand corner is at present used as a library. 


and friendship of the people and studying their needs. 
It was then decided that a club should be formed con- 
sisting mainly of the people of Natalie. A club house 
was designed and redesigned several times before work 
upon it was finally begun. The work is being done 
under the auspices of the Pottsville branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

This building is of simple architectural style but of 
highly attractive design and was erected at much ex- 
pense. It is constructed chiefly of steel with walls of 
Hyrib lath covered with stucco. The main entrance 
opens into a wide hall on the left of which is a coat 
room. Directly beyond the entrance is an auditorium 
capable of seating 600 people. A balcony traverses 
three sides of this room and at one end a large stage 
is provided where entertainments may be held. The 
auditorium is so arranged that basket- and volley-ball 
may be played in it. The main floor as well as all 
others is of hardwood, varnished and waxed. 

To the left of the cloak room is a library containing 
about 1,000 volumes, in the rear of which, alongside 
the building, is the reading room, which is furnished 
with current magazines. These, by the way, are se- 
lected by the men themselves and embrace such well- 
known popular and technical publications as Scribner’s, 
Harper’s, The Outlook, Saturday Evening Post, The 


New Republic, Coal Age, Power, Electrical 
American Machinist, and the like. 

In the rear of the reading room is a children’s play- 
room, which will be fitted up next autumn as a kinder- 
garten. At present it is used as a canteen. This is 
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AUDITORIUM WILL SEAT SIX HUNDRED PERSONS 


This includes, of course, the number that the 
is on three sides of the hall, will accommodate. 
be used also for basket and volley ball. 
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This room will 
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Second Floor 
Plan 


This floor consists 
mainly of the audi- 
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run by the men. On the opposite side of the main 
entrance is the office, in rear of which is the boys’ 
gameroom, where all sorts of games are provided. In 
the rear of the office also is the men’s gameroom. The 
main hall passes from the front entrance alongside the 
auditorium, past the men’s gameroom and leads to the 
side entrance. Across the hall from the men’s game- 
room is the large social parlor with its immense fire- 
place. On the balcony floor is a sewing room and on 
the right side of the auditorium upstairs is the apart- 
ment for the secretaries, while on the opposite side 
are located several rooms for the accommodation of 
visitors. 

Between the social parlor and the auditorium is a 
large and complete kitchen equipped with a hotel range. 
The arrangements are such that it is possible to pass 
eatables and beverages directly from the kitchen to 
the auditorium. A billiard room is located in the 
basement. This is now provided with four tables for 
pocket billiards. Space in this room is also provided 
for bowling alleys. It occupies about one-half the 
basement, the remainder being taken up by a children’s 
playroom and by shower baths and locker rooms for. 
both men and women. The children’s room will later 
oe furnished with some gymnasium apparatus, at least 
with that portion of this equipment that can be fastened 
to the wall. The larger pieces of this apparatus will 
be so arranged in the auditorium that they can be 
quickly removed. . 

Throughout, the building interior is artistically dec- 











orated and substantially but plainly furnished. As a 
whole this structure is of better design and is better 
equipped than many country clubs to be found near 
large cities. A wide veranda extends down one side of 
the building and partly across both ends. The grounds 
have not as yet been finished, but the work so far com- 
pleted indicates that they will be highly attractive. 
Tennis courts soon will be provided, so that both out- 
door and indoor recreation may be indulged in by club 
members. 

As the official opening in this building did not take 
place until June 4 it is somewhat early to predict the 
exact nature and scope of the results to be attained. 
What has already transpired, however, seems to point 
unmistakably in the right direction. Thus in the first 
three days of the campaign for membership every 
family in Natalie with the exception of three put in 
its application to join the club, and a large majority 
had paid their dues for the coming year. Not only are 
the people of Natalie joining the organization but also 
those residing in Marion Heights, a mile away, are 
seeking admission. The men in a spirit of good fellow- 
ship that shows that they are “good sportsmen” are 
determined to do their part in making a success of the 
new development in which the company has expended 
so much money. 

The major part of the effort to teach the foreigners 
will be through the children. By teaching the children 
and young people, cleanliness, neatness, their duties 
to their neighbors, love of country and sportsmanship, 
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these children will carry home these thoughts to their 
parents who cannot but see the advantages to be gained 
by adopting them and thereby becoming better mem- 
bers of the community and country. 

The vehicles by which the children will be reached 
will be clubs of various kinds. Some of these clubs 
are already national in their scope such as the Girl 
Scouts, and the Boy Scouts, the Brownies for the 
little tots, the Natalie Marines for the boys; sewing 
societies, and musical cbs. 

The club house will alsc be used as a meeting place 
for general organization meetings for the company and 
the house and surrounding grounds will be used for 
first-aid contests and company outings. 

Efforts to establish this club are not altogether one- 
sided. Thus far the men themselves have purchased 
and paid for, or agreed to pay for, equipment costing 
$1,400. This covers the piano, which was purchased 
outright, as well as various minor items procured in 
the same manner. The only pieces of equipment that 
have not been paid for in cash are the pool tables. To 
purchase these, money was borrowed by the committee, 
and in order to repay it the men have established the 
canteen already referred to. This is open every evening 
and dispenses ice cream, candy, cigars, cigarettes and 
the like. The profit obtained from the sale of these 
items goes into the fund for the tables. : 

Although the c’ub is hardly under way yet a differ- 
ence in the relations existing between the men has 
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already been noticed. In the younger generation also 
a marked change for the better is perceptible. The 
boys at play are much less prone to wrangle over their 
games and more frequently accept without question the 
decision of the umpire. No lesson is harder to learn 
than that no one can win all the time and that to 
accept without bitterness a verdict or outcome that is 
unfavorable is to acquit oneself as a good citizen. This 
is the training of a well-conducted gameroom and one of 
the assets which the Natalie club house should afford. 


TOWN HAS MACADAM. WALKS, STREET LIGHTING 


At Natalie can be seen the evolution of the mining 
village. In the beginning there was the old-time house 
which now, fortunately, in most mining communities 
is chiefly a memory. It was nothing more than a one- 
story shack with two or three rooms but housing a 
family of ten or twelve people. 

The next step in house construction was a rough- 
boarded two-story building with extremely meager yard 
room. No conveniences, as we now understand that 
term, were to be found in these houses. Today the main 
street of the town lies between dwellings of two gen- 
eral types. The first is a small clapboarded single 
house of attractive design. The other is double with 
a small front and large back yard. All are provided 
with electric lights, well-equipped kitchen, a bathroom 
and running water, while some are heated by steam. 
All in all these dwellings, which are kept well painted, 
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show a decided contrast to those first mentioned. Not 
only have better dwellings been built but a sewer system 
has been installed, the streets have been macadamized, 
sidewalks built, electric lights placed at every corner, 
and the fences and houses alike are kept in good repair. 

And what does all this mean? By rendering life in 
a mining community worth while, by teaching the 















The New Natalie 


Main Street of village. On the 
left are two of the most recent 
houses, which are clapboarded, 
painted, electrically lighted and 


furnished with baths. Some are 
steam heated. All have picket 
fences. The road is_ being 


macadamized and an electric 
lamp lights the street. 


aliens there resident not accustomed to our manners 
and usages the use and enjoyment of our conveniences; 
by providing means for social intercourse between all 
grades of society, not only is loyalty for the company 
encouraged but the employee of foreign birth or extrac- 
tion acquires a love and respect for the country of his 
adoption. 

Few indeed are the individuals who really dislike or 
who can long harbor an insurmourtable antipathy to 


Doubt Thrown on Protection Coal Dust 
Affords Against Tuberculosis 


R. R. M. WILSON, addressing the ‘Industrial Wel- 

fare Society” of Great Britain, an association of 
doctors engaged in industry representing 6,000 or 7,000 
firms, said that Dr. Haldane had suggested that as coal 
dust was an immunizer against tuberculosis why not 
take some coal dust and dust it over the rock dust in 
mines that contain siliceous material. The plan thus 
advocated had been tried and found successful. With 
the coal dust in the lungs of the workers they were pro- 
tected against the irritating siliceous dust. Dr. E. L. 
Collis, of Cardiff, in discussing the paper, said that 
investigations did not justify that opinion. These inves- 
tigations have not yet been made public, but they showed 
‘that miners at the face were the men who were afflicted 
by tuberculosis and that they were as unfortunate in 
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a person they know well and understand thoroughly. 
Many of the discords of the past, regardless of whether 
they have been industrial, national or international, can 
be traced directly or indirectly to a lack of understand- 
ing. When employees and company officials mingle 
together in the field of sport they learn to understand 
and respect each other. The industrial imbroglios that 


Natalie as It Was 


An unredeemed stony batter with 
slab and stump fences, huts and 
two-story shacks’ rough-boarded 
and unpainted. The roads are 
trails and enough stone lies on 
the top of the ground to put 
foundations under a whole vil- 
lage. The three-room huts rep- 
resent the early construction. 
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have characterized the past will thus be lacking in the 
future. ‘ 

The Colonial Colliery Co. has been unusually success- 
ful in creating the right spirit between employer and 
employee. In three years it has had only one case 
before the Board of Conciliation. This is a testimony 
to the presence at its collieries of that square deal which 
is the basis of good management and that loyalty which 
flows frem en adherence to this principle. 


this respect as other men. Silica had been found, he 
said, to be an actual poison and its action was chemical 
and not mechanical. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S APPROVAL of the army bill carrying 
appropriations for the year which began July 1 made those - 
funds available. Under the law the army is limited this 
year to $5,250,000 for the purchase of fuel, but in addition 
the West Point Military Academy is given $85,000 for fuel. 
The bill also authorizes contracts for fuel in advance of 
the appropriation for a single year in the following proviso: 
“That hereafter when in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War it is in the interest of the United States so to do, he 
is authorized to enter into contracts and to incur obliga- 
tions for fuel in sufficient quantities to meet the require- 
ments for one year without regard to the current fiscal 
year, and payments for supplies delivered under such con- 
tracts may be made from funds appropriated for the fiscal 
year in which the contract is made or from funds appro- 
priated or which may be appropriated for such supplies for 
the ensuing fiscal year.” 
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Origin and Nature of the White Partings in Coal Seams 
As Illustrated by the Coals of Lancashire, England” 


Most of the Iron in American Coal Is Combined with Pyrite — What Little 
Ash Is Found in Lancashire Coals Consists Largely of Knifeblades of Soluble 
Carbonates Termed Ankerites—-These Oxidize and Break Up the Coal 


By F. S. SINNATT, A. GROUNDS AND F. BAYLEYt 


a low percentage of inherent ash. Of the coal in 

twenty distinct seams recently examined none con- 
tained more than 6 per cent of ash, and many had less 
than 3 per cent. The Bickershaw Yard coal shows as 
little as 0.8 per cent. The coals greatly vary in their 
properties, some being practically non-caking and others 
having varied degrees of coking quality. One, that 
from the Mountain Mine, probably possesses the highest 
caking power of any known coai. It yields a perfect 
metallurgical coke. In distinguishing the coals the 
names in most common use have been adopted, but it 
must be recognized that other terms may be applied to 
the same seams in different localities. 

In this paper only the natural inorganic constituents 
of the seams have been considered. In obtaining the 
samples every care was taken to have them truly repre- 
sentative. A solid columnar section was taken of the 
whole seam, the cross-section of which was from 6 to 
18 in., according to the ease with which the coal could 
be handled. The piece of coal was packed in a box and 
carried to the laboratory for examination. 

The present investigation was conducted with the 
following intent: (1) To determine whether any re- 
lationship could be established between the composi- 
tion of the white partings (ankerites) and the ash 
produced when the coal is incinerated; (2) to trace, if 
possible, the source of the carbon dioxide which is 
evolved when coal is treated with mineral acids, and 
(3) to investigate the manner in which iron is com- 
bined in the coal substance. 


ch coals of Lancashire, England, usually contain 


AMERICAN IRON PyYRITIC; THIS IRON FERROUS 


The last subject is of interest in view of the fact 
that according to the work of Powell and Parr (Bulletin 
III., University of Illinois) most of the iron present in 
certain’ American coals occurs in the form of pyrites. 
From the experiments described in the present paper it 
would appear that a proportion of the iron in Lanca- 
shire coals exists in the ferrous state, either in the 
white partings (or ankerites) or in some other form of 
combination. 

Most coal seams contain a proportion of white in- 
organic partings, of which no study has been made as 
far as we can find in the records. It will be seen later 
that the material may be considered either as substi- 
tuted calcium carbonate or as dolomitized siderite. The 
term ankerite, which is the one generally accepted in 
mineralogy for compounds having a similar constitu- 
tion, has been used to designate the substance of the 
white partings. 

*Article entitled “The Inorganic Constituents of Coal with 
Special Reference to Lancashire Seams,” published as Bulletin 8 


by the Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Research Association. 
+Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Research Association. 


The ankerites occur in the form of sheets varying in 
thickness from 4-in. to a mere film, at right angles to 
the bedding plane and on the face of the coal, but also 
frequently on the end of the coal. The layer of ma- 
terial may be so thin as to be transparent, and its 
presence can be detected only by the fact that after 
being allowed to stand in the air the coal becomes cov- 
ered with an opalescent film, consisting of oxidized 

#ankerite. When ankerite occurs adjacent to a band of 
vitrain it is frequently perfectly white in color, though 
portions. which are in contact with clarain or durain 
are comparatively dark and impregnated with tine coal. 

It has been observed that a band of ankerite fre- 
quently terminates at a point where a layer of fusain 
begins. The latter material is of a highly porous na- 
ture, and it would appear that the ankerites were 
deposited from a liquid medium which travelled hori- 
zontally along the layer of fusain. 

The ankerites form a distinct line of weakness in the 
coal, and if the latter is treated with dilute mineral 
acids the lumps disintegrate markedly, owing to the 
decomposition of these compounds. All the specimens 
examined contained varying percentages of iron, which 
were almost entirely in the ferrous condition, and it 
will be seen from the analyses that certain examples 
contained a distinct percentage of manganese. Average 
specimens of the ankerites from a number of seams 
have been analyzed, and the results are given in Table I. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF THE 
WHITE PARTINGS (ANKERITES) 

Lower 

Moun- Sap- Hoo 

tain Ravine ling Can- Rushy King 

Mine Arley Mine Mine nel Park Mine 
Calcium uiaide........... 27.40 28.56 29.94 42.79 30.08 28.76 30.84 
Magnesium oxide........ 13233.eal bot 16) hoe 064 WoL ome Ses 4 eon 26 
Ferrous oxide........... 14.56 9.81 4.80 13.07 14.16 16.23 18.42 
Manganese oxide........ ..... 0.82 Ul Se ee ae 0.59 31 
Carbon dioxide.......... 45.21 41.52 44.35 41.88 44.58 42.46 42.03 
Silica eee ed eels eae 620 Snes 2605 lS? Ora 2 e DA e 
Ferric oxidemsikie a 2. setkd ees ONGC MEOS2 SNS OL17y Sete 02650. - o>. 
Pvritoshs sie te ae nt ee eects 2 Ulead pat ie etree’ 0.09 47 

Equivalent to: 

Calcium carbonate....... 48.93 00 53.14 76.41 53.70 51.36 


Magnesium carbonate... . 
Ferrous carbonate....... 
Magnesium carbonate.... ..... 
Calcium sulphate........ 


TORR GE SI ce) gi eae eth get | Tea Ge Ap 4 et Wy fa is a Cf deta 
Perc OMiderinc dk oh.) ets 0.60 0.25 Oct | Jes Ary 0.634 Lsct.R4 
Pyrited eo aoa ook. ein cage eB se RE eric caer USIDEDS 5 AB O/ 


Specimens of ankerite obtained from the different 
layers in certain seams differ considerably in composi- 
tion, the analyses in Table II showing the greatest 
variation yet encountered. 


TABLE II. ANKERITE FROM SEAM 8 FT. THICK 


Top 15 In., Bottom 7 In., 

per cent per cent 
Silicard... Se Pre ote 6 treaiea dees aye dy 0.91 3) AS 
Calctami carbonate: spss etree. ttt otal tarot oye 52.09 53.14 
Magnesium. Canbonate irae. dei: care tes odceec'e use 29.74 33.65 
Ferrous carbonate Brenisce seston. toes raee eves 16.15 8.40 
Manganese Carbonate ne cie neuil. cles.  siain storeys « 1.41 1.80 
Werrimroxtd St ee ee ee a sie tlle ee 0. 33 0.25 
Calatumn sul phane:. ret ears tacts ects © ictal nil 0.44 
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The compounds undergo oxidation on exposure to air 
and become covered with reddish-colored ferric com- 
pounds. The analyses in Table III show the change in 
composition which occurred when a specimen of ankerite 
was exposed to the air in contact with the coal. It 
should be pointed out that the two specimens of ankerite 
were of necessity obtained at a slight distance from each 
other, and some small difference in chemical composi- 
tion was detected. 


TABLE III. SHOWING CHANGE IN ANKERITE AFTER 
THREE MONTHS 
Sample After 
Sample Freshly Exposure to Air 
Mined, for 12 Weeks, 
Color—White Color—Red 
PErricsiVOn's ea escetoias state ae cages aces heal 0.33 0.91 
Silioa 2 ie. chk ari betes oie ele ae tec ole ren one 0.91 0.17 
Ferrous Oxide 455 > Mee cao eae & eee 9.29 10.58 
Manganese:oxide:Gc. Hat eee een ee 0.87 1.08 
Galextm oxide ein: seat a. ch ere eee oh! 29.31 
Maenesitim ‘oxides asain. nanos tar nether 14.22 \\oj 294 
Carbon dioxide. -27 5 anh ae ees 44.67 44.74 


As might be expected, the ankerites dissolve freely 
in water in the presence vf carbon dioxide, and the 
resulting solution rapidiv undergoes oxidization in the 
presence of air, with the precipitation of basic ferric 
compounds. 


FouR-TENTHS OF ASH WAS FROM ANKERITE 


No accurate method of determining the percentage 
of ankerites in coal has been elaborated, but an approxi- 
mate value was obtained for one sample of coal by 
crushing about 1,000 g. until it would pass through a 
4-mesh screen, and by picking out with forceps all the 
ankerites visible. The coal contained 4.2 per cent of 
total ash and 8 per cent of ankerite. The equivalent 


weight of ignited ankerite was 1.7 per cent—i.e., 40.5. 


per cent of the ash was derived from the ankerite 
present. 

Samples of the coals from. which the ankerites de- 
scribed above were obtained were incinerated at a 
temperature of 900 deg. C., and the ash resulting was 
analyzed, with the results shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGS COMPOSITION OF COAL ASH 


Lower 
Moun- Sap- Hoo 
tain Ravine ling Can- Rushy King 
Mine Arley Mine Mine nel Park Mine 
SiliGawie at eee nee 40° 20)\>-4322)" 35:00 > 38.92): 5322985 25.49 29-45 
Ferric:oxide.)..05. 268 4. 20500" N2238 0.079906 4884007235345 98500) 26L 52 
Alumina was aiir aie ela ae eA? eo EL Bie 508 G26 SOO OL 0 lez Ono: 
Calcium oxide........... B52 aoe 2 wel 6S, oe 04 ums OO. 67: 08 moe oO 
Magnesium oxide....... 1.98 2.36 2.45 0.50 3.10 Bee 0.11 
Sulphur trioxide..8 4806) | 2.02 BP 45350 = 708 Oo n 3204 Haz> 1.98 
Alkalis and loss.......... 1.21 2.16 1967.65 350) owes: 8 Otees: So eeOr0s 
Percentage of ash in tne 
coaln ee. a GER) 3:03 983520 Peo 2 0 4 0024) 40 40 eee Go 


A comparison of the results in Table IV shows that 
the proportion of the various constituents occurring 
in the ash is not by any means parallel with that found 
in the ankerites. 

The percentage of carbon dioxide evolved when the 
coals were treated with mineral acids was determined 
by a method described in Bulletin No. 7 of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Coal Research Association, from 
which the following results ‘are extracted: Mountain 
Mine, 0.57 per cent carbon dioxide; Arley, 0.18 per cent; 
Ravine 0.32 per cent; abnormal sample I., 6.85 per cent; 
Pemberton Two Foot Seam, 0.72 per cent; Garswood 
Nine Foot Seam, 0.44 per cent; Hoo Cannel, 1.85 per 
cent; Rushy Park, 0.76 per cent; Lower King, 0.77 per 
cent; Bickershaw Yard, 0.40 per cent. 

It was thought that it might be possible to calculate 
approximately the proportion of the ankerites in a par- 
ticular seam by the above determination, but it was 
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found that-the percentage of carbon dioxide evolved 
was in excess of that required to combine with the 
whole of the bases occurring in the coal as ankerites. 

Table V shows the result obtained if the carbon 
dioxide evolved is assumed to be derived solely from 
ankerites. 


TABLE V. COAL FROM LOWER MOUNTAIN MINE 
(Ash = 3.03 per cent. Carbon dioxide = 0.57 per cent) 


Ignited 
Gross Ankerite 
Coal Ash Constituents Equivalent 

Original of Coal Ash to CO in 

Analysis in 100 g. Ankerite 100 g. of 

(100 g.). of Coal Analysis Coal g. 
LLICE | he ats Senet oe oe 40.20 1.218... Yee See 
Blerrous OxiGE.0..5 “i be ee ee ee eee 14.5645) eee 
Perrie Oxides upucsnsis St eee OO 0.779 7 ere 0.314 
AMIS 2s sens oh hao he eee OL 0.770... | etic ae ee 
Manganese oxide (MnO): (Oe ae... © LS 
Galciumy oxide Stee tawen | Syo2 0.106 27.40 0. 533° 
Magnesium oxide.......... 1.98 0.059 13.33 0.263 
Carbon idioxide js) 1728 Sa a ee eee 45220 § = 9" eee 
Sulphur trioxide ........... 2.02 0:061.s.- .)  3:7o ae 
Pyrites i. cst gbaes is ale ety ERA ee eee ee, 
Alkalis and loss. ........... 1.21 0.036.0%C" —723en) eee 


From the consideration of Table V it will be clear 
that the amount of carbon dioxide evolved when coal 
is treated with mineral acids is more than sufficient 
to combine with the bases found in the inorganic con- 
stituents of the coal, and must be derived from other 
sources than ankerites. 


CARBON-DIOXIDE CARBON SHOULD RE DEDUCTED 


The source of the carbon dioxide has not been traced 
with accuracy, but it will be shown later that not only 
does some of the iron in the ankerites recur as ferrous 
carbonate but some of the iron in the coal itself is of 
that nature. The percentage of carbon dioxide, how- 
ever, is of some interest from an analytical point of 
view. Unless the amount of carbon occurring as carbon 
dioxide is deducted from that found by combustion of 
the coal, the percentage of organic carbon will be too 
high. The percentage of carbon dioxide should be de- 
ducted from the percentage of volatile organic matter, 
as presumably the whole of the carbon dioxide is 
evolved at a temperature of about 900 deg. C. In the 
case of the abnormal sample, the volatile organic matter 
cetermined was too high by 6.8 per cent. 

N. Simpkin, in collaboration with one of us, is con- 
tinuing certain phases of the work, and has treated 
the coals with dilute hydrochloric acid and determined 
the amount of iron which passes into solution; the total 
amount of iron present also was found. 

It appeared desirable to ascertain what proportion of 
this iron occurred in the ferrous state, and specimens 
of the fresh coal were treated with hydrochloric acid 
(10 per cent) in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The 
excess of coal was removed by filtration in an atmo- 
sphere of carbon dioxide, and the amount of iron in 
the filtrate determined. It was found that the liquid 
contained a neglibible quantity of iron in the ferric con- 
dition. The iron in the ferrous condition was deter- 
mined by oxidation and subsequent titration with a 
standardized solution of titanous chloride. As this 
examination had to be performed on other samples of 
coal, the results are not exactly parallel with those pre- 
viously quoted. The preliminary results are, however, 
strictly comparative, and are given in Table VI. 


FERROUS IRON IN LANCASHIRE COALS 


Ferrous Iron 
ae by 


TABLE VI. 


Total Iron Percentage of 
Coal per Cent per Ceat Total Iron 
Rushy Parkes sae eee ene 0.494 0.176 35.6 
Lower Mountain Mine........... 1.779 0.535 29.7 
Arley Sie Sek ee eee 0.612 0.047 fer 
Ravin ghee: oem sat 1.379 0.205 14.9 
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The results of the inquiries set forth in the paper 
are of interest because they show that in coal a distinct 
percentage of iron is found in the ankerites, the iron 
being in the ferrous condition and in some other form 
of combination. It does not necessarily follow that the 
iron extracted by means of hydrochloric acid is present 
in the coal in the ferrous condition, as it may have been 
produced by the action of coal upon ferric compounds. 
In certain cases distinct oxidation of the ankerites 
could be detected within a month from the day when 
the coal was brought from the mine. 

From a chemical standpoint it will be of interest to 
cbtain information as to the relative rates of oxidation 
c* ankerites of different compositions, and the effect 
of this oxidation upon the oxidation of the coal sub- 
stance and of pyrites. It is not obvious which type will 
most readily oxidize. 

Oxidation obviously produces a change in volume or 
thickness of the sheets of ankerites, and consequently 
is a factor contributing toward the disintegration of 
masses of coal. When coal has been allowed to stand 
for extended periods, it has been noted that the oxi- 
dation of the ankerite sheets extends to a considerable 
distance into the coal. To the present no direct evidence 
has been obtained that will show whether the primary 
heating of coal can be attributed to the presence of 
ankerites, nor has the effect of manganese, etc., upon 
the general action of the ankerites been ascertained. 
However, seeing that ferrous and manganese carbonates 
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have a clearly recognized catalytic action the examina- 
tion of this subject in the light of the information 
contained in this paper would appear to be of much 
interest. It also would appear that carbon dioxide may 
be an active agent in the oxidation of the compounds. 

We have found that ankerites are freely soluble in 
water containing carbon dioxide and that the resulting 
solution rapidly undergoes oxidation, with precipitation 
of the iron in the form of ferric compounds. It is 
known that coal in the mass evolves carbon dioxide 
and in the presence of any excess of moisture the con- 
ditions are such as to bring about the oxidation of the 
compounds, with carbon dioxide and water taking part 
in the reaction. 

When coal containing ankerites is burned, bands of 
residue from the ankerites will remain separate from 
the inherent ash of the coal, unless the temperature is 
sufficiently high to fuse the whole mass. The residual 
material from the ankerites will consist of highly infu- 
sible oxides. It would follow that coal which has been 
broken to a small size will contain the ankerites and 
siliceous coal ash in more intimate contact than when 
larger sizes are used. 

Analysts make a practice of quoting the color of coal 
ashes, and it is well known that such ashes consist of 
a mixture of particles widely different in color. We 
therefore make it a rule to pulverize coal ashes to a 
finé powder (200 mesh), so as to obtain an impression 
of the eclcr as a whole. 


Elements of Design for Anchor Bolts of Machines’—Il 


Devices to Inc. ease Holding Power of Anchor Bolts—Relative Value of Neat 
Cement, Sulphur and Lead—Air Holes in Cement Make Small Deforma- 
tions of Bolts Useless—Lengthening Anchors When Raising Foundations 


By TERRELL CROFT 
St. Louis, Mo. 


bolts pass or some similar arrangement greatly 
increases the equivalent adhesion of bolts when 

they are solidly embedded in concrete. Such an arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 1. In this illustration one of the 
holding-down units is a threaded rod and the other a 
standard machine bolt. While in this case a steel angle 
constitutes the anchor at their lower ends, any piece of 
metal long enough to engage the lower extremities of 
two or more bolts and of sufficient transverse strength 
could be used instead. This method is particularly 
useful when foundations cannot be made deep. It can 
be applied to either concrete, brick or stone masonry, 
and is used to a considerable extent in structural-steel 
mill buildings for anchoring columns to their footings. 
Cemented-in bolts, Fig. 2, are used where anchor bolts 
must be set in an existing foundation. To place such a 
bolt, a round hole, about three times the diameter of 
the bolt that it receives, is drilled in the masonry at 
the proper’ position. Then the bolt is inserted cen- 
 trally in the hole, and lead, sulphur or cement grout is 
poured around it. As shown in Table I, cement is the 
best material for this purpose. Such a bolt, placed in 
cement grout, should be embedded to a depth equal to 


\ N angle-iron anchor plate into which two or more 





*Previous article appeared in issue of July 14, pp. 45-51. Copy- 


righted ; all rizvhts reserved by author. 


at least twenty-five and preferably thirty times its own 
diameter. 

Experiments to determine the relative effectiveness 
of sulphur, lead and ce- 
ment in holding a bolt in 
place in a drillhole were 
conducted (American 
Architect, p. 105, Vol. 
XXIV) as follows: Four- 
teen holes were drilled in 
a ledge of solid limestone. 
Seven were 1% in. in 
diameter and seven were 

8 in. in diameter. All 
were 34 ft. deep. Four- 
teen bolts, plain at their 
lower ends and bearing a 
nut at the upper end, 
were fastened in the 
holes as indicated in the 
table. All the bolts were 
“ragged” for 34 ft. at 
their lower ends. All 
were permitted to stand 
until the holding mate- 
rial was two weeks old. 


Top of & 











FIG. 1. EMBEDDED ANGLE 
PLATE INCREASES 
RESISTANCE TO 
TENSION 

Threaded rods or machine bolts 
can be used which are passed 
through holes made in a _ steel 
angle. 
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They were then pulled with a 
Wott lever. The results are shown 
below in Table I. 

Although these experiments 
do not indicate the. adhesive 
strengths of the various mate- 
rials employed in pounds per 
: square inch, they show conclu- 
i sively that cement is the best of 
: the three. It is the most reliable 
and strongest and_ therefore 
should be used wherever possible. 
It is not necessary that an 
‘anchor bolt which is cemented 
i into place shall have a head as 
: has the one shown in Fig.2. The 
head greatly increases the resist- 
: ance that the bolt offers to being 
¥ pulled out, but, if the bolt be in- 
serted into the concrete a dis- 
tance of thirty diameters, more 
than its full safe strength will be 
developed. 

Anchor-bolt holes sometimes 
are drilled after the machine is 
in position on the foundation. In 
some of the mining plants in the West it is the practice 
to build foundations for machines without anchor bolts 
or any provision for their insertion. When the 
machine is received it is mounted on the foundation. 
The holes for the bolts are then put down with an air 
drill, the machine bedplate being used for a templet. 
The holes having been drilled, the bolts are inserted 
and grouted into place with portland-cement mortar. 
It is asserted that where power drills are available this 
is a highly economical and satisfactory method of 
anchoring a machine. 

Threading the end of a plain rod bolt embedded in 
concrete does not appreciably increase its resistance to 
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FIG. 2. 
DED IN COMPLETED 
FOUNDATION 
Lead, sulphur or ce- 
ment can be used to fill 


the hole, but cement 
gives the best results. 
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Cotter Anchor. Bolt and Cotter in Position 
in CS cl 


FIGS. 3 AND 4. ILLUSTRATING TABLE OF SIZES OF 
COTTER BOLTS 


Preferable sizes for all lettered parts are given in Table II. 
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withdrawal, the grooves of the threads apparently 
retaining air, and preventing the concrete or eement 
from filling them. In fact, it seems altogether possible 
that a slight deformation of a bolt may decrease its 
resistance to withdrawal rather than increase it unless 
the bolt can be deformed. A slight roughening of its 
surface does not appear to increase its holding power. 
Cutting ‘“jags” or gashes in the lower end of a bolt, 
or pounding depressions in it with a hammer appar- 
ently have little effect one way or the other. 

Cotter anchor bolts sometimes are used, particularly 
where the diameters involved are large. With such 
bolts it is sometimes cheaper to cut a slot for a cotter 
in the end of a rod, as shown in Fig. 3, and make the 
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FIGS. 5 AND 6. SQUARE-ROD BOLT FOR LARGE ENGINE 


The head is rounded to receive thread, and the lower end is 
expanded and slotted for the reception of a cotter. 


cotter, than it is to thread the rod and provide the 
necessary nut. Fig. 4 shows an anchor bolt of this 
kind complete in position in a foundation with its 
anchor plate and cotter in place. The proportions of 
a line of bolts and cotters that have given satisfactory 
service in practice are shown in Table II. 

As to the strength, the cottered extremities of the 
bolts (not having upset ends) proportioned as 
indicated in Table II up to 2 in. in diameter will have 
a tensile strength practically equal to that of the bolt 
itself. For diameters larger than 2 in., cottered ends 
will have strengths from 10 to 20 per cent less than 
those of the bolts. If the strength of the cottered end 


TABLE I. RESISTANCE TO WITHDRAWAL OFFERED BY BOLTS SET 
IN SULPHUR, LEAD AND PORTLAND CEMENT 
3-in. Bolts in 13-in. holes 


Bolts set in l-in. Bolts in 13-in holes 


Sulphur 
i] Developed full strength, 
16,000 Ibe.) et eh Pa SD ae ee ee 
2 Developed fullstrength, 
V6;000TH. oP Tr A a Se eens ere ee 
3) ert RE cen Sel ett Oo Pe ee Pulled out under 12,000 Ib. 
Pee AN Ly MP en AT Se) Ree re oe Developed full strength, 
31,000 lb. 
Lead 


| Developed full strength, 
16,000 lb 


2 Developed full strength, 

16,0001 Des 0% * Sd Pea ates oe ays Nears. suade oS eve ele tee rete a en 
Daa coat ee ae eee ea aR Pulled out under 13,000 Ib. 
Assy pt Re Rake ee ee ee rs Developed full strength, 

31,000 Ib. 
Neat 
Cement 

| Broke without pulling outyy 5577 ° 29s S26 2) eae ee ee ee 
2 Broke without pulling Outing avers een eile eit ee eee ee 
3 Broké without pullingiowt.— fo a cas). asic ren itcee ca eae 
4 Tr) Gon ah kee be. die. wey eee ae Broke without pulling out. 
an ieee ele CORB ee Wy er a Fa os Broke without pulling out. 
CRF ae aN 8 eid honen tease ee nate Commenced to yield at 26,000 


lb. but sustained load a few 
seconds and then broke. 
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of large bolts must be equal to that of the bolt, the 
end must be upset accordingly. The reason that the 
cottered ends of small-diameter bolts have practically 
the same tensile strengths as the bolts themselves is 
that the amount of metal removed from the cotter slot 
is just about equivalent to that removed in cutting 
threads at the top. 

Cotter anchor bolts of square rod can be made as 
shown in Fig. 5. Anchor bolts of this type have been 
used extensively in steel mills where only rods of 
square section are rolled. A cotter like that shown in 
Fig. 6 is used in the lower end of the bolt to bear 
against the anchor plate. The original square section 
of the rod is retained for the major diameter of the 
bolt at its lower end, but a part of the upper end of the 
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FIGS. 7 AND 8. WEDGE ANCHOR BOLTS 
After the bolt has been lowered into the hole with the greater 
width of the wedge parallel to the greater length of the opening, 
it is turned so as to rest in a position athwart the lesser dimen- 
sion of the top of the hole. It is then grouted into place. 


rod is forged to a round section so that it will pass 
through the circular holes in the machine bedplate and 
so that it can be threaded. 

Wedge anchor bolts have been used to some extent 
for fastening small machines to existing foundations 
where no provision was originally made for anchoring. 
These are applied only where the foundation is shallow, 
and where sufficient strength cannot be obtained by 
grouting a bolt in place as shown at Fig. 2. Fig. 7 
shows one of these bolts, the dimensions for which are 
given in Table III. In Fig. 8 is indicated the method 
of installation. . 

These bolts are particularly useful where they must 
be set in a capstone of granite or hard limestone. The 
hole for each is cut wedgeshaped in the masonry, .as 
shown in Fig. 8, with a stone-mason’s chisel. It has 
a rectangular opening at the top which will admit the 
flared end of the bolt when this is turned to the proper 
position. After the bolt is inserted in the hole it is 
turned until the diverging surfaces of its enlarged end 
are parallel with the slanting sides of the hole. Then 
cement or sulphur is poured into the hole around the 
bolt, completely filling it. It is asserted that when a 
bolt is installed in this way, provided its proportions 
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are about those indicated in 
Table III, it will develop its full 
strength before it can be with- 
drawn. 

Expanding end or “fox tail’ 
bolts are sometimes used as 
anchors. These are similar in 
action to the wedged end bolts 
but may be set in a circular hole. 
They consist of an ordinary rod 
threaded at its upper and slit for 
several inches at its lower end. 
Into the slit end the point or tip 
of a suitable wedge is inserted. 
The bolt thus formed is now 
placed in the hole that has been 
drilled for it until the end of the 
wedge strikes the bottom. It is 
then driven on down over the 
wedge by means of a hammer 
and block of wood or with a club, 
maul or mallet either of wood, 
leather, rubber, lead, copper or 
other soft material. After it has 
been driven down to place cement grout, lead or sulphur 
is poured around it and allowed to harden or set. This 























Bar Anchor 


FIG. 9. EYE OR STIR- 
RUP BOLT 
A bar~ passed from 
eye to eye of adjacent 
bolts adds to their hold- 
ing power. 

















TABLE II. DIMENSIONS OF COTTER ANCHOR BOLTS AND 
COTTERS 
H ih 
{Diameter Width Length Length Length ; Thickness 
o of ZO of of Effective Overall of 
Bolt, Slot, Slot, Cotter, Niche, Width, Width, Cotter, 
Inches Inches Inches Inches _ Inches Inches Inches Inches 
z 3 i 13 16 3 te $ 
; sO! 14 + ; i oe 
i fel WIPO a Ho yg a 
$ 3 1% 23 te 13 1% t 
1 t 13 3 Iys It ec ry 
1} is 13 33 1} Is I; is 
14 is IZ 3% IZ 13 iF is 
i stilwr 2 41 1} 1} lt i 
ie ; 24 43 13 Is 2 3 
li % 2 4 1} 2 24 i 
1} eh?! edit Bat lt 24 2} 1 
i poulswa, Srlestsy HAI~7 2} 25 } 
2 2 2% 6 2% 23 23 > 
21 aired P38 63 2 24 3 Ys 
23 $ 33 73 23 33 Bt & 
23 ts 33 8 25 33 33 ié 
3 EA 4 9 33 33 35 i 
3% 18 4; 9t 33 4 43 té 
33 3 4g 103 33 43 4, 3 
33 HOS it 34 4} 45 i. 
4 1 53 12 41 5 5t 1 
4% I’ 5k RA 54 5 1 
4h 1} 6 133 43 53 55 I3 
44 13 63 141 42 6 64 13 
5 It 63 15 5k 64 64 i 
54 14 7 153 53 62 63 1s 
53 13 7i 163 52 63 7i 1 
53 1 72 173 54 7i 73 1G 
6 3 7i 18 6} 73 7% i 
T 


* The cotter must ac‘ually be a trifle ‘hinner ‘han the dimens'’ons shown in 
this column, so that it will fit into the slot C. 
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ANCHORS ON HOIST BED 
The lag screws turn into expansion anchors, spreading them 


FIG. 10. EXPANSION 


so as to give a wedge grip. See Fig. 11. 
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Standard Coach 
Or Lagscrew 























Malleable-lron Expansion Shield 
A Bolt with Shield Expanded 








B Section of Standard Shield 


C Section of Improved Shield’ 


MALLEABLE-IRON EXPANSION SHIELD 
The improved shield (C) permits lag screws of slightly vary- 
ing pitch to be used satisfactorily. 


MIG isle 


type of bolt makes an anchor of great holding power 
that may be inserted directly through the bedplate if 
necessary. 

Stirrup anchor bolts, Fig. 9, are in reality merely 
a type of deformed bolts. They can be used to good 
advantage under the same conditions as those to which 
deformed bolts are suited. However, a bar anchor 
can be placed through the eyes of a series of stirrup 
bolts that are set in line. This increases the resistance 
to withdrawal of every bolt in the series. Further- 
more, the bar lying in the eyes of the bolts maintains 
their lower ends in proper alignment and tends to keep 
them all in a vertical position while the concrete is 
being poured. The bar running through the eyes may 
be of round or square iron, or it may be a length of 
wrought iron pipe, a small T-rail or some other shape. 

Expansion anchors, as shown in Fig. 10, are some- 
times used where the bolts will not be subjected to 
severe stresses. These are applied where it is nec- 
essary to secure a machine bedplate to existing 
masonry. An expansion anchor consists, as shown in 
Fig. 11, of two shell-shaped castings with threads on 
their inner surfaces so proportioned that a lag screw, 
when turned down into the shells which previously 
have been placed in the hole, will push them apart and 
cause them to grip the sides of the hole. These 
anchors take a firm grip on soft masonry like brick 
work, but for concrete or hard stone the expansion 
bolts described later are preferable. 

Two kinds of expansion shields are on the market, 
ass shown sin “Figs ll ateb sand, Cas nat, oles av 
engage accurately coach or lag screws of only one 
pitch. Inasmuch as the various manufacturers of such 
screws have adopted pitches somewhat different (that 
is, number of threads per inch) for the same diameter 
of screw, shields made like that of Fig. 11B cannot 
be depended upon to fit any lag screws that may be 
purchased. If shields like those shown at C are used, 
however, lag screws of any pitch ordinarily employed 
will engage them. It is desirable, of course, when 
purchasing expansion shields, to obtain those that any 
lag screw will actuate. 

Expansion bolts (Figs. 12 and 13) are used to meet 
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SINGLE-SPREAD TYPE OF EXPANSION BOLT 


The wedge-shaped nut opens up the jaws at one end of the 
shield, being resisted by circular springs. 


Circular Spring 
Expanded 
FIG. 12. 
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TABLE III. DIMENSIONS OF WEDGE ANCHOR BOLTS 
D Ty Ww B G H 
Nominal Minimum 
Diameter Length Length Length Base Top Thickness 
oO in of of of of of 
Bolts, Foundation, Thread, Wedge, Wedge, Wedge, Wedge, 
Inches Inches I ches Inches Inches Inches Inches 
2 5 13 23 2 $ $ 
é 6 lz 23 1} e: a 
/ 7 24 3 24 i i 
i 8 23: 33 23 1 1 
1 9 3 33 3 It 1} 
It 12 3% 5 4 12 13 
13 134 43 53 4} 13 13 
conditions similar to those for which expansion 


anchors may be applied. Such bolts, however, appear 
to hold better in hard masonry. If they are of suffi- 
cient length and properly installed, they effectively 
sustain static loads. They cannot, as a rule, be 
depended upon to resist vibrating or reversing stresses. 
Fig. 14 illustrates the principle and the method of 
installation of expansion bolts. A hole of a diameter 
just sufficient to admit the anchor is drilled in existing 
masonry, and into this the anchor is inserted. The bed- 
plate of the machine is next put in place, so that the 
hole in the bedplate and the hole in the anchor already 
in the masonry are in line. The bolt is next turned 
down into the anchor, and as it is revolved a wedge- 
shaped nut is drawn along the bolt. As the nut is 
moved it thrusts the two shields of the anchor apart, as 
shown at B, Fig. 14. A small circular spring normally 
holds the two shields of the anchor loosely together. 


Square-Head _. Wedge-Shaped Sleeve 
Machine Bolt. 








Squore-Head Shell / _ [Shell----")  Wedge-" 
Machine bolt Circular Springs Circular Springs Shaped 
A Closed Me 


B Expanded 
FIG. 13. DOUBLE-SPREAD TYPE OF EXPANSION BOLT 
By having two wedges which approach each on turning the: 


bolt, the shield is spread so as to give it a large diameter such. 
as will afford a big shearing area to resist removal. 

Two types of expansion bolts similar to that just. 
described are procurable: The single-expansion (Fig.. 
12), and the double-expansion types (Fig. 13). In 
the single-expansion type only the lower ends of the: 
anchor shields are thrust outward by the bolt. With the 
double-expansion type, however (Fig. 13), the two» 
shields are thrust apart equally at both top and bottom. 
They thus always lie approximately parallel with each 
other and secure a better and more even grip. The. 
double bolts are used particularly for brick and cement 
work and are approved by government engineers. 

The wedge used on all these expansion bolts is pear- 
shaped and bears notches into which projections on the: 
shields fit. This device prevents the parts of the shields 
from becoming separated and lost, and maintains the — 
nut in position while the bolt is catching its thread. 
The diameter of an expansion bolt is understood to be 
the diameter of the bolt itself and not that of the outside- 
of the shield or of the expanding parts. 

The length of a bolt of this kind required for any 
particular installation may be ascertained by adding” 
together (1) the thickness of the bedplate, (2) the- 
thickness of the grout, (38) the length of the shield. 
The standard lengths of these shields for the different 
diameter bolts may be found in manufacturers’ catalogs.. 

The holding power of expansion anchors and expan- 
sion shields is a quantity difficult to determine 
accurately, because to a great extent the method of 
installation determines this quantity. If maximum: 
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SINGLE-SPREAD ANCHOR BOLT IN POSITION 
The lag screw can be turned till the shield grips the sides 


FIG. 14. 


of the hole tightly. 
assured. 


When the grouting sets a firm hold is 


_ strength is to be attained, the hole for an anchor or 
shield should always be of such a diameter that it will 
just receive the shield. Furthermore, if possible, the hole 
should be slightly greater in diameter at the lower end 
than at the orifice. Under these circumstances if a bolt 
of the proper length is employed and is screwed up 
tight, experience has indicated that the masonry if of 
the nature of brickwork will fail before the bolt will 
break or be withdrawn. 

In ordinary rubble such as that built from field stone, 
the shield being set in the stone and not in the mortar 
or cement and properly embedded as above suggested, 
the weak member probably will be the nut on the bolt. 
The threads on the nuts are apt to strip if extreme 
tension be applied to the head of the bolt. The same 
conditions, of course, obtain in the case of any hard 
stone, such as granite. It frequently occurs, however, 
that such an expansion bolt, anchor and all, will pull out 
of a hole in hard stone before the threads strip. This 
condition arises from an improper setting of the bolt. 


Pivoted Iron Bars Protect Cars on Grade 


ANY have been the devices to arrest or stop the 
movement of runaway cars upon inclined pieces 
of track. The drag on the end of the car and the beam 
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heavier at one end than at the other and so pivoted 
as to be depressed by the car passing over it, to return 
to normal position after its passage, are familiar 
forms. 

The Diamond Coal & Coke Co. at its Diamond mine, 
near Brownsville, on a short but steep grade up which 
cars are drawn by a chain haul has installed a modifica- 
tion of the pivoted-beam stop. The grade is here so 
steep that should a car slip from the grip of the dog 
it might cause appreciable damage if its movement 
were not promptly arrested. A series of slanting iron 
bars each 4 x 2 in. in section are pivoted in a frame 
made by strap iron of the same size of stock. This 
frame, as may be seen in the accompanying illustration, 
is D-shaped, the front member of the D being bolted to 
the floor. The bars are so set that when standing in 
normal position their tops will engage the car axles. 

Cars moving up the slope depress these bars in suc- 
cession, returning to normal or operating position after 





MODIFIED PIVOTED-BEAM STOP FOR RUNAWAY CARS 


the car axle has gone by. As these hinged bars are 
placed one foot apart the greatest distance that a car 
could travel backward, should it break away from the 
chain dog, would be small. The safety of the equip- 
ment and the men working around it is thus assured. 





Would It Pay to Stock Screenings at the 
Mine Until Market Improves? 


HERE is much interesting discussion just now relative 

to a need for a better method of mining and marketing 
coal in eastern Kentucky. In producing prepared sizes, the 
operators frequently have trouble in disposing of screenings, 
especially when the industrial demand for steam coal is 
poor. 

During recent weeks Hazard screenings have been quoted 
down to 80c. a ton at the mines, the producers having to 
dispose of them at any price to keep demurrage from eating 
up the value of the coal. Such conditions naturally force 
down the market on all screenings in that and neighboring 
fields, even when the latter have no excess production of 
screenings, and it also makes for a weak market on mine- 
run. 

It has been suggested that the producers, instead of 
loading their screenings out on a weak market when there 
is no demand to speak of for steam coal, put in conveyors 
and concrete bins with chutes, so that the fine coal be con- 


veyed from tipple directly to these bins, from which it could 
be later chuted into cars when there was a demand for 
steam coal. 

There are, of course, several objections to the idea—first, 
that it would take a good deal of money, to install the con- 
crete work necessary, or if the coal was just dumped above 
ground, it would mean an outlay of $15,000 to $20,000 for 
a locomotive crane to again pick it up and load it, and addi- 
tional expense for conveyors. Of course, this would be 
offset by a better market at time of selling, but another 
drawback is that when there is a good market for coal, 
there generally is a shortage of cars in which to load it, 
and the mine has trouble enough in obtaining cars for its 
daily output of higher grades or straight mine run. 

Screenings sold for $8 to $9 a ton a year ago, and, while 
there is not much prospect of another high market like that 
of last year, there should be some more good markets for 
screenings, when the present slump is past. It would seem, 
therefore, that the larger producing companies could afford 
to put in the necessary equipment for stocking screenings 
as it would eventually yield paying returns on the invest- 
ment, 
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What a Mine Superintendent Should Be 
and Know 


The Mine Superintendent Should Be Four-Square, Know 
Himself as Others Know Him; Take Inventory of His 
Qualities and Measure Himself by Others’ Standards 


E HAVE been reading much in 

Coal Age on the question of what 
constitutes an efficient mine foreman. 
It goes without saying that if ever a 
mine foreman is found who possesses 
the multifarious qualifications that have 
been described as his requirements he 
would make a good subject for a dime 
museum. 

Be that as it may, I have come to 
think that the honest, hard working 
mine foreman has had his share of the 
limelight and that the subject might 
now well be changed and the question 
asked, What constitutes an efficient 
mine superintendent? 

My appeal is to mine foremen, whose 
weaknesses and shortcomings have been 
so profusely displayed and whose apt- 
ness to imitate rather than to initiate, 
ruthlessly held up to view, giving these 
as reasons for the assumed failures of 
foremen to make good; speak up now, 
men, and let it be known what is your 
estimate of a worthwhile mine superin- 
tendent. 


THE FOREMAN KNows HIs 
SUPERINTENDENT 


No one knows the superintendent of 
a mine better than the foreman who 
is in daily touch with his qualities and 
achievements. He has come to under- 
stand where the superintendent is 
weak and what are his shortcomings. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the 
picture many a mine foreman can draw 
of his superintendent would cause the 
latter to sit up and take notice. 

A wise superintendent would at 
once measure himself by the standards 
of others, take inventory of his quali- 
ties and put them to the highest pos- 
sible use. It is well known, if frankly 
admitted, that the efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency of a foreman is the exact coun- 
terpart of the same qualities in his 
superintendent. 

After all, we must admit that our 
state mining laws are largely at fault. 
They compel a mine foreman to hold 
a certificate of competency obtained by 
passing an examination before a com- 
petent board of examiners. At the 
same time, the law makes no such re- 
quirement regarding the mine superin- 
tendent, who directs and to a large 
_extent controls the work in charge of 
the foreman. 
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“mine superintendent must be 


This being true, it is clear that if 
any man, other than the mine foreman 
and fireboss in charge of mining oper- 
ations, needs efficient training and 
education in the science and art of 
mining surely it is the mine superin- 
tendent. In my opinion, every mine 
superintendent should be a certified 
man who is able and willing to share 
the burdens of his foremen. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT “FOUR-SQUARE” 


To insure successful operation, the 
“four- 
square,” so to speak, facing as he does 
the requirements of the management 
and the men and handling as he must 
the problems of the business as well as 
the operating end of the organization. 
His qualities must be such that he will 
gain and hold the confidence of all 
associated with him. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here what 
has been so often said by writers in 
Coal Age, that a superintendent must 
refrain from making promises that he 
may be unable to keep. He must use 
plain practical common sense in his 
arguments and decisions. He must 
trust his men, that they may come to 
have a like trust in him. What Pope, 
in his “Essay on Man,” has said let us 
all remember: 

“Work Makes the Man, the Want of it, 
the Fellow.” 

Let me sum up by repeating with 
emphasis that the worth while mine 
superintendent is the man who, in 
obedience to the ancient mandate, 
“Study to Know Thyself,” takes daily 
inventory of his qualities as viewed 
with the other fellow’s eyes. 

EDWIN HUSBAND. 

Carbonado, Wash. 


” 


Smoking and the Duty of the 
Safety Committee 


Authority of the Safety Committee to 
search fellow workers in the mine, 
under suspicion that they have in 
their possession articles for smoking. 


HAT it should be necessary to de- 
bate the question of smoking pipes 
or cigarettes in a mine generating gas, 
shows how lightly this important mat- 
ter is regarded by many miners who 
should consider such an act as a grave 























crime against their fellow workers, 
their employers and the mining laws of 
the state. 

When one reflects on the awful toll 
of human life demanded by a gas or 


dust explosion in a mine the very 
thought of men taking the chance of 
smoking where gas is given off appears 
as foolhardy. The fact that miners 
will take these chances, however, makes 
it important to adopt effective meas- 
ures to stop them. 

In most gaseous mines it is the prac- 
tice to search every man going into 
the mine, to see that they have no 
matches, pipes, tobacco or other like 
articles. At some of these mines, the 
rule is not put in force every day; but 
the men are searched, from time to 
time, as the management may consider 
necessary. 

Where the custom of search is thus 
irregular men who are given to the 
smoking habit are prone to take many 
chances and carry with them into the 
mine what they need for smoking, days 
that they have reason to believe they 
will not be searched. A man may carry 
a supply of tobacco into the mine one 
day, matches another day, and keep a 
pipe safely stowed away in his work- 
ing place. 


INCREASE OF SMOKING HABIT CALLS 
FOR EFFECTIVE MEASURES 


Careful observation shows that the 
smoking of cigarettes has been on the 
increase since the return of our soldiers 
from the war. It would seem that nine 
out of every ten men who went over . 
have gained this habit, besides becom- 
ing case-hardened to danger. In addi- 
tion to such, there is the class of old 
miners who are wedded to their pipe 
and tobacco. Under these conditions, 
eternal vigilance must be practiced by 
all concerned. 

The mine law on this subject is 
plain and all that is required is its en- 
forcement. In order to secure greater 
immunity from possible explosions due 
tothe practice of smoking in mines, my 
thought is that Mine-Safety Commit- 
tees should take this matter in hand. 
For what purpose are these commit- 
tees appointed if it is not to eliminate 
all unsafe practices among the men. 

Allow me to suggest that, in every 
gaseous mine, the safety committee 
should be given authority to thoroughly 
search any person in the mine whom 
they may suspect of having about him 
articles for smoking. If their suspicion 
is proved correct they should be em- 
powered to conduct the man at once 
out of the mine and report him to 
the mine superintendent or other au- 
thority. 
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My belief is that this would be a 
more effective means of putting a stop 
to the practice of smoking among the 
men, while they are in the mine, than 
any other measure it is possible to 
adopt. The smoker may succeed in 
smuggling into the mine what he needs 
to satisfy his purpose; but it will sel- 
dom happen that he will be like success- 
ful in eluding the watchful eyes of 
members of the safety committee. 

The prosecution of violators of the 
law in this respect would be greatly 
assisted if men on the safety commit- 
tee were called to witness against the 
violator. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 

Gans, Pa. 


Surrender to Discipline 


A hopeful characteristic of the un- 
skilled miner is his ready surrender 
to discipline. It explains largely why 
accidents more frequently befall the 
skilled miner. 


ISCUSSING the question of skill 
in mining coal, W. M. Chambers 
emphasizes the value of the “years of 
experience,” which he seems to regard 
as the particular safeguard of the 
skilled miner, Coal Age, May 19, p. 912. 
It is quite true, as Mr. Chambers has 
remarked at the close of his letter, 
that “practical skill in the mining of 
coal is fast disappearing from our 
mines.” The reason for this is not 
hard to find. In my opinion, it is due 
chiefly to the increase of machine min- 
ing, which requires only unskilled labor 
to lead the coal after it has been shot 
down by the shotfirer. 

In stating that “the chief, if not the 
only qualification of a miner, is strength 
of back that will enable him to wield 
the shovel all day,’’ Mr. Chambers bears 
mute testimony to the rapid growth of 
machine mining. 

My purpose in writing, however, is 
to draw attention to that characteristic 
of the so-called “unskilled miner,” that 
causes him to surrender to discipline 
and makes him much less the victim of 
accident than the man whose experience 
in mines leads him to disregard all in- 
structions and often omit to take the 
simplest precaution for his own safety. 


THE MAN WHO GETS CAUGHT 


In response to the foreman’s request 
to set a post under a doubtful piece of 
top, the experienced man will generally 
reply, “Yes, I’ll do that when I finish 
loading this wagon. I would have had 
that post up some time ago had not the 
driver set me in a car.” 

This is the type of man whom, we all 
know, is the one who most frequently 
gets caught. He considers himself as 
good a judge of the condition of the 
roof in his place as the foreman and, 
indeed, better because he is there all 
the time and the foreman visits the 
place seldom more than once a day. 

My own experience has convinced me 
. that the willingness of the unskilled 
miner to do as he is told and to do it 
without delay, is a most hopeful char- 
acteristic. In the loading of coal, this 
type of miner gives more evidence of 
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being mindful of his own safety and is 
more careful to follow the instructions 
given him than the experienced miner. 

In preparing a charge of powder, the 
unskilled man does as he has been 
directed, taking every precaution with- 
out a thought of doing it his own way. 
In other words, he surrenders himself 
to discipline and is a better subject for 
training, giving more promise of mak- 
ing a safe miner. 

I much prefer to take the unskilled 
man and teach him the safest and best 
methods of doing his work, than to 
attempt to look after the miner whose 
long experience makes him a law unto 
himself. In his letter, Mr. Chambers 
asked, “‘will a green man be able in a 
short time to discern these conditions 
that surround him in his work and to 
know when he is in danger and must 
take precaution to safeguard himself?” 
My answer is, he will. 

Observation shows that the miner 
who submits to discipline seldom fails 
to prove himself a safer man and will, 
in time, become skillful in the work of 
mining coal safely and economically. 
The fact that this type of miner is less 
subject to accident speaks volumes for 
the careful supervision and instruction 
given him by his foreman. On the 
other hand, too often the foreman is 
unjustly blamed when a skilled miner 
is injured or killed. 

These facts prove my contention that 
the chief element of safety, in the min- 
ing of coal, is the miner’s surrender to 
discipline, which is more characteristic 
of the man who has everything to learn 
than the one who knows it all and can 
be told nothing. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 

Gans, Pa. 


Safe Practice in Gaseous Mines 


Commenting on numerous practices re- 
lating to safety in the use of lamps, 
manner of conducting air currents, 
character of mine gases and duties of 
mine officials in matters not specified 
in the mine law. 


PEAKING of safety requirements 

in Tennessee coal mines, Coal Age, 
May 26, p. 956, Oscar H. James makes 
certain references to which exception 
may well be taken. One point that 
attracted my attention was the prefer- 
ence he expresses for the use of locked 
safety lamps, in a mine generating gas, 
instead of choosing to equip the mine 
with electric cap lamps, giving as his 
reason that the electric lamp gives no 
indication of the presence of noxious 
gases. 

Mr. James states that he has seen 
men working to the dip overcome by 
blackdamp before they were aware of 
its presence, as their electric lamps 
gave no warning of the danger. To 
my mind, any experienced miner will 
know when the air he is breathing con- 
tains a dangerous amount of black- 
damp. 

It is well known that blackdamp is 
a mixture of carbon dioxide, nitrogen 
and a percentage of oxygen below the 
normal. Men can work without seri- 
ous difficulty when from 4 to 6 per 
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cent of carbon dioxide is present in 
the air, which reduces the oxygen con- 
tent from 20.9 to 19.6 per cent. 

When air is passing through a mine, 
it is rare for the oxygen content to fall 
below this point. If the air becomes 
stagnant in a poorly ventilated place, 
however, the oxygen content may fall 
to 18 per cent; but the miners working 
there would know the bad condition of 
the air and get out. An oil lamp is 
completely extinguished in otherwise 
pure air containing but little more than 
16 per cent of oxygen; but if carbon 
dicxide is present the lamp goes out 
with but 18 per cent of oxygen. 

If the mining laws of Tennessee re- 
quire the circulation of 100 cu.ft. of 
air per minute, for each man, and 600 
cu.ft. per min., for each mule in the 
mine, I fail to see how a dangerous 
condition can exist in those mines that 
would argue against the use of the 
electric cap lamp. 


ELECTRIC CAP LAMPS SUPERIOR TO 
LOCKED SAFETY LAMPS 


On the other hand, many mining 
mien in Colorado can name numerous 
conditions that occur in these mines 
and render a locked safety lamp far 
more dangerous for use than the elec- 
tric lamp. Many instances can be 
named in which the lives of our men 
have been saved by the use of the cap 
lamp, where they would have been 
fatally burned had they been working 
with a locked safety lamp. 

We all know that the safety lamp is 
easily extinguished by being set down 
too hard on the floor, or turned over on 
its side; and the man must travel in 
the dark until he can find a light. 
While not questioning Mr. James’ ex- 
perience in gaseous mines, I feel that 
a trip through some of our Colorado 
mines would change his opinion in re- 
spect to the use of these lamps. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
James refers to a previous writer who 
discussed the question of whether a 
fireboss violated the mine law when he 
permitted the air returning from a 
pair of entries generating gas and re- 
quiring the use of safety lamps, to pass 
out through five rooms where open 
lights were in use. 

My own opinion expressed in that 
discussion, was that the law was not 
violated, Coal Age, Vol. 18, p. 1192, in- 
asmuch as the reading of the law ap- 
parently allowed the use of open lights 
in the rooms mentioned, notwithstand- 
ing the recognized danger of so doing. 

My belief is that, in this particular 
case, the gas generated at the head of 
the entries was not sufficient to render 
the air current explosive or dangerous; 
but safety lamps were used at the faces 
of those headings to prevent the men 
from being burned by the ignition of 
the gas before it was sufficiently diffused 
in the current. 

Mr. James takes exception to the idea 
suggested by another writer, in the 
Same connection, Jan. 6, p. 22, that it 
would have been better to have carried 
the air by an overcast, across the re- 
turn entry, directly into the five rooms 
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mentioned, thus giving them a fresh 
supply of air and making them safe. 

Let me say this is a wholly practical 
idea. The amount of air taken from 
the main intake current will not ma- 
terially affect the condition at the. head 
of the two entries. Neither will the 
building of the overcast weaken the 
pillars. In such a case a temporary 
box is carried through the stopping and 
extended across the return airway into 
the last room inby. 

If Mr. James has reference to mines 
generating noxious gases that are not 
inflammable, the use of open lights 
would be found preferable. But, for use 
in explosive gas, the Bureau of Mines 
has approved the electric cap lamp 
as a safe means of lighting, basing this 
conclusion on the analyses of mine air 
taken from a hundred different coal 
mines in this country. 

In commenting on the _ uncertain 
meaning of the bitumious mine law 
relating to the use of open lights on 
an air current returning from a sec- 
tion where locked safety lamps are in 
use, Mr. James expresses the belief 
that “where the state mining law does 
not clearly specify the requirements 
necessary to make a mine safe, it is 
the duty of the mine officials, the su- 
perintendent, foreman and fireboss, to 
make and enforce regulations that will 
accomplish this end.” 

Let me say, that procedure has been 
tried for fifty years past, in this coun- 
try, with the result that it became 
necessary to have our mining laws 
specify clearly every requirement nec- 
essary to make the mine safe. In my 
opinion, where the law does not clearly 
so specify, no rules or regulations made 
by mine officials will be effective. 

The state enacts the mining laws for 
the protection of its miners. Mining 
companies expect their officials to get 
out the coal with due regard to safety, 
but get it, they must. My comment is, 
Don’t ask any mine official to go beyond 
what is required in the law, which is 
thought to be complete and clear. 

Farr, Col. Ropert A. MARSHALL. 





Safe Refuge Holes 


Mouths of rooms do not make safe 
refuge holes, though permitted to be 
used as such by some state mining 
laws. Need of shelter holes between 
rooms turned off haulage roads. 


PECIAL interest attaches to the 

matter of safe shelter holes on 
haulage roads, discussed by Joseph 
Northover, Coal Age, May 5, p. 825, 
since it relates to an item that stands 
second in the classification of mine ac- 
cidents. 

The monthly statement of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines shows that mine cars 
and locomotives stand second only to 
falls of roof in the classification of the 
causes of accidents occurring in coal 
mines. Considering the tendency to use 
larger cars and employ mechanical 
haulage, in the movement of coal from 
the working face to the shaft bottom, 
the matter of shelter holes on haulage 
roads grows in importance each year. 
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Even assuming that accidents due to 
the movement of cars are not increas- 
ing at the present time, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is room for improve- 
ment in prevailing conditions. The 
mining laws of some states (Illinois 
and Pennsylvania, bituminous) require 
no refuge holes on haulage roads from 
which rooms are turned at regular in- 
tervals. 

As stated by Mr. Northover, there is 
considerable danger to a man standing 
in a room mouth to escape being run 
down by a trip passing on the roadway. 
It may chance that the cars may turn 
into the room where he is standing or 
a loaded car may get loose at the face 
and run down to the entry. 

I agree fully with the statement that 
it would be a big step toward safety 
to have a regular refuge hole cut in 
the rib between each two _ successive 
rooms, and not depend on the mouths 
of the rooms being safe and unob- 
structed. It is by giving attention to 
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little things like these, that the num- 
ber of accidents on haulage roads will 
be reduced. 

One point that has not been men- 
tioned in this connection, is the possi- 
bility of bad roof conditions in refuge 
holes. This is particularly apt to be 
the case where it has been necessary to 
brush the roof on the road to secure 
the required headroom. Taking down 
the roof on the road leaves the roof in 
the refuge holes weak. I have known 
some operators to require a post set 
in every refuge hole to make the roof 
secure. 

Before closing, let me say, there 
should be a manhole cut in the rib of 
every branch entry switch, particularly 
if the practice of making a flying 
switch is permitted. Also, a manhole 
should be cut at every trapdoor. Every 
refuge or manhole should be kept clear 
of all obstruction and whitewashed so 
that they can be readily found. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Calculation of Corrected Course 


Saving of Time and Effort, in This Case, by Calculating the De- 
flection of Each Separate Course, from an Assumed Meridian 
That Approximates the Average Direction of the Given Course 


EING desirous of a check on a 

disputed course in a survey, may I 
ask for its calculation and publication 
in the Inquiry Department of Coal 
Age? Following is a survey or random 
line run between two corners, A and 
B, and it is desired to calculate the 
corrected course from the first corner 
to the second. 

The notes as taken from the survey- 
or’s book are: A-1, azimuth 69° 33’, 
distance 192.3 ft.; 1-2, 71° 25’, 206.0 ft.; 
2-3, 70° 43’, 352.6 ft.; 3-4, 70° 48’, 168.1 
ft.; 4-5, 70° 53’, 470.9 ft.; 5-6, 71° 57’, 
A76.2 ft.3 6-7; 70° .43',' 386.2) ft. -7-8; 
10°°40', 217.1 ft.5 ‘8-B, 70% 16% 1, 108:38 
ft. The total length or distance of this 
random line is 4,077.7 ft. What is de- 
sired is the azimuth of a single course 
joining the two corners A and B. 

, W. Va. MINE SURVEYOR. 





The regular method of calculation 
would be to find the latitude and de- 
parture of each of the several courses 
given. Then, the sum of the depart- 
ures divided by the sum of the latitudes, 
these being all positive, will give the 
tangent of the bearing, or the azimuth 
of the line joining the two corners. 
Then, dividing the sum of the depart- 
ures by the sign of this bearing will 
give the length of the line. The azi- 
muth and distance thus found are those 
of the required corrected course. 

In this particular case, however, it is 


observed that the azimuths of the sev- 
eral courses vary very little from each 
other. In other words, the random line 
run between the corners approximates 
more or less closely the desired course. 
That being the case, the work is much 
simplified and shortened by basing the 
calculation on an assumed meridian 
whose azimuth is, say 70 deg. 

The following table shows the given 
courdes, azimuths and distances, to- 
gether with the deflection of each 
course to the left or right of the as- 
sumed meridian. 





Course Azimuth Distance Left Right 
A-1 69° 33/ 192.3 1.509." Soran 
1-2 AWAY 206501. aoe 5.092 
2-3 70° 43/ 352.60 See 4.411 
3-4 70° 48’ L68zhwor) meee 2.347 
4-5 702553! 47059. 7a ee 7.261 
5-6 Vibe syk 4716.42. tee 16.205 
6-7 70° 43/ 386.24) 4) Ae 4.831 
7-8 70° 40’ TAZA eee 8.347 
8-B 70° 16’ 11082379" eee 5.154 

4,077.7 53.648 
1.509 
52.139 


Subtracting the single deflection to 
the left of the assumed meridian, from 
the sum of the deflections to the right, 
gives the net deflection to the right of 
that meridian, for the corrected course, 
viz., 52.139 ft. The angle this line 
makes with the assumed meridian is 
found, with close approximation, by - 
dividing the net deflection by the sum 
of the several courses. 

Thus, 52.139 + 4,077.7 = 0.01258, 
which is the sign of the required angle. 
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Therefore, the angle that the line join- 
ing the two corners bears to the right 
of the assumed meridian is 0° 44’, and 
the azimuth of the corrected course is 
therefore 70° 44’. The length of this 
course, within the allowable error of 
measurement in surveying, is given by 
the sum of the lengths of the several 
courses, 4,077.7 ft. 


Evaporative Power of Coal 


Power of coal to evaporate water at 
given temperatures estimated by the 
heat units absorbed by the water in 
passing into steam at the required 
pressure. 


INDLY inform me through the 

columns of Coal Age the possible 
evaporative ability of coal, per pound, 
when the water has a temperature of 
212 deg., if the same coal will evapor- 
ate seven pounds of water having a tem- 
perature of 170 deg. F. STUDENT. 

Chattanoogo, Tenn. 





We understand this question as ask- 
ing how many pounds of water will be 
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evaporated or steam generated, from 
and at 212 deg. F., using a coal that 
will evaporate seven pounds of water, 
per pound of coal, at atmospheric pres- 
sure, sea level, the temperature of the 
water being 170 deg. F. 

The heat required to raise the tem- 
perature of a pound of water from 170 
deg. to 212 deg. F. is 212 — 170 = 
42 B.t.u. Also, the heat absorbed, per 
pound of water, in generating steam 
from and at 212 deg. is 970.4 B.t.u. 
This makes the total heat absorbed in 
converting a pound of water at 170 deg. 
F., into steam at atmospheric pressure 
(sea level) 42 + 970.4 = 1,012.4 B.t.u. 

Since the coal in question evaporates 
Seven pounds of water per pound of 
coal, under these conditions, the heat 
absorbed, which is the heating capacity 
of this coal, is 7 * 1,012.4 = 7,086.8 
B.t.u., per pound; and the weight of 
water the coal will evaporate, from and 
atectomoeowh .. 1S) 7,086.80-+-0 70,4. — 
7.3 lb., per pound of coal. 

It is assumed that all conditions re- 
lating to the burning of the coal and 
the distribution of the heat remain 
unchanged. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Foremen and Assistant Foremen, 


Fifteenth Anthracite District 
(Hazelton, Pa., April 19 and 20, 1921). 


QuUESTION—What observations should 
a fireboss make on his second examina- 
tion of the mine? 

ANSWER—The ffireboss should see 
that a place is properly ventilated, 
drained and timbered, the coal spragged 
and any loaded or empty cars standing 
in the place safely blocked. He should 
see that the miner is performing his 
work in the best and safest manner. 
He should see that no toolboxes or other 
obstructions are placed in the break- 
throughs in rooms and entries. When 
traveling the roads he should observe 
that there is a proper clearance space 
at the side of the track and that this 
space and all refuge holes are kept 
clear and unobstructed. He should as- 
certain where a miner has stored his 
powder and caps, and note what sup- 
plies of props and caps are on hand 
ready for use when needed. 

QUESTION—How many square feet of 
rubbing surface would there be in an 
airway 5 « 9 ft. and 1,200 ft. long? 
If, having 15,000 cu.ft. of air i cir- 
culation, the lamp shews 1% per cent 
of marsh gas in the return of this air- 
way, how many cubic feet of gas is 
given off? 

ANSWER—The rubbing surface of this 
airway is 2(5 + 9)1,200 = 33,600 sq.ft. 


Since the return current contains 
one-half of one per cent of gas or five 
parts of gas in one thousand parts of 
gas and air, there are 995 parts of air 
to five parts of gas. The proportion of 
gas to air is therefore 5 : 995, or 1 : 199. 
Therefore, the volume of gas given off, 
in this case, is 15,000 + 199 = 75 + 
cu.ft. per min. 


QUESTION—What instructions would 
you give a miner to secure him from 
falls of roof, drawslate and coal? 


ANSWER—Instruct him to examine 
his working place before beginning 
work in the morning and especially on 
returning to his place after firing a 
shot. Also, to make no delay in taking 
down any loose top or setting the nec- 
essary timbers to make it secure. Also, 
caution him to frequently sound the 
roof above where he is working. When 
working under drawslate, a miner must 
not fail to keep this well supported 
with posts. In mining his coal, he 
must set sprags to support the coal, 
at distances not greater than 5 or 6 ft. 
apart, depending on the nature of the 
coal. Each miner should be instructed 
to keep on hand a good supply of props 
and caps, in his place, ready for use 
when needed. He should be told that 
he must not work his place if the tim- 
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ber needed is not on hand. Make him 
understand that he must obey strictly 
and promptly any orders given him by 
an assistant foreman or fireboss. 

QUESTION—What should your report 
contain after completing your inspec- 
tion of a mine? 

ANSWER—A fireboss’ report must 
show ‘the date of the examination and 
describe the character and location of 
any dangers that may have been found. 
The report must state clearly that 
every working place in his section has 
been examined and complies fully with 
the requirements of the law. The re- 
port must be signed by the fireboss 
making the examination and later 
countersigned by the foreman after the 
latter has read same. 


QUESTION—How would you render 
first-aid to a sufferer from electric shock, 
powder burns, or leg fracture? 

ANSWER—For electric shock, having 
released the person from contact with 
the wire, lay him down in a safe place, 
putting a coat or other garment under 
his shoulders, to elevate the chest and 
lower the head. Proceed at once to 
give artificial respiration if the person 
is unconscious. Keep the body warm 
while awaiting the coming of the doc- 
tor, who should be summoned at once. 
Continue artificial respiration without 
cessation until the return of life is 
manifest. As soon as breathing is re- 
stored and the patient is able to swal- 
low, a slight stimulant or a sup of hot 
coffee should be given him. On recov- 
ering from shock the person will be 
nervous and should be kept quiet and 
given absolute rest, until his recovery 
is complete. On his return to life, the 
patient’s limbs should be well rubbed 
to induce circulation, rubbing both arms 
and legs toward the heart, keeping 
them covered with blankets for warmth. 

For powder burns, apply picric-acid 
gauze, in the form of a compress, ban- 
daging it over the burned surface. If 
this material is not available, apply a 
paste of bicarbonate of soda made in 
clean water. Starch or flour will 
answer the same purpose. Vaseline, 
either carbolized or pure, olive or castor 
oil, fresh lard or cream are all good 
for protecting the burned surface from 
the air. The application should be 
covered over with a light cloth to ex- 
clude the air and dirt. For severe 
burns a doctor should be summoned. 

To treat a broken leg, hold the foot 
carefully and make an effort to place 
the leg in as comfortable a position as 
possible. Be careful to avoid any quick 
movement or rough handling of the in- 
jured member. The bones on both sides 
of the fracture should be supported by 
placing the hand beneath the leg as it 
is moved. Two well-padded splints, 
reaching from the middle of the thigh 
to the sole of the foot. should be bound 
one on either side of the leg. 

In all cases of serious injury to work- 
men there should be no delay in sending 
for a physician. First-aid treatment 
is only intended to afford temporary 
relief and protection from further harm 
or danger. 
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Explosives Used in Mining During 1920 


CCORDING to preliminary reports made by the U. S. 

Bureau of Mines on the amount of explosives used in 

the United States during 1920, with mining specially classi- 
fied, the totals for all purposes are: 

Black powder, 10,195,193 kegs of 25 lb. each; permissible 
explosives, 53,962,841 lb.; other high explosives, 229,112,- 
084 Ib. 

In coal mining alone the consumption was: Black powder, 
8,790,505 kegs; permissibles, 45,222,130 lb.; other high ex- 
plosives, 37,278,255 lb. 

In anthracite mining alone the consumption was: Black 
powder, 923,423 kegs; permissibles, 8,558,690 lb.; other high 
explosives, 19,278,375 lb. 

Based on the official anthracite production of 89,100,000 
net tons for 1920, this meant a consumption of 0.5714 lb. 
of explosives per net ton, equivalent to 10.24 oz. of explo- 
sive per gross ton of coal produced. 

Based on the official records, the total production of 
bituminous coal in 1920 was 556,563,000 net tons, in the 
mining of which there was used 251,335,370 lb. of ex- 
plosives of all sorts, equivalent to 0.4514 lb. per net ton, or 
8.667 oz. per gross ton. 

According to the tonnage figures used by the Bureau 
of Mines, anthracite constituted 13.8 per cent of the total 
American coal output in 1920. In the same year the 
anthracite industry consumed 10% per cent of all the black 
powder used in coal mining, 18.04 per cent of the per- 
missible explosives, and 51.7 per cent of the other high 
explosives. 

Based on quantity alone, without any weight being al- 
lowed for the variation in prices per pound for different 
explosives, this single item in the cost of producing anthra- 
cite is more than 15 per cent greater per ton than it is in 
producing bituminous coal. This difference would be much 
greater if accurate calculation were made of the varying 
prices of different classes of explosives. 


Mine Fatalities Lower in March; Ratio of 


Deaths te Output Higher Than Last Year 


CCORDING to reports received by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines from the various state mine inspectors, 127 men 
were killed during March, 1921, in and about the coal mines 
of the United States, as compared with 181 killed in March, 
1920. Thus the 1921 figures show a decrease of 54 fatalities, 
or about 30 per cent, from the record of the corresponding 
month of last year. The output of coal fell from 54,689,000 
tons in March, 1920, to 37,342,000 tons during the corre- 
sponding month this year, a decrease of 17,347,000 tons, or 
382 per cent; attributable almost entirely to lack of demand. 
Based upon the production for March of last year, 3.31 lives 


were lost for each million tons of coal produced, whereas ° 


for March, 1921, the fatality rate was 3.40 per million tons 
mined. 

On March 9, 1921, five men were killed by a gas explo- 
sion due to open light, at the Rahn mine No. 11, at Seek, Pa. 
The largest number of fatalities occurring in any state was 
in Pennsylvania, where there were 47 fatal accidents in the 
anthracite field and 8 in the bituminous districts. There 
were 17 fatalities in West Virginia, 10 in Illinois, 10 in 
Ohio, 9 in Alabama and 7 in Kentucky. 

The average number of lives lost during March of each 
year from 1913 to 1920 has been 209. The production of 
coal has averaged 49,324,125 tons, showing a fatality rate 
of 4.24 per million tons as representative of the month of 
March for the past eight years. 


A Meeting and Exposition for Mining Men 


FEW years ago a number of sellers of equipment ar- 
ranged a meeting in Charleston, W. Va., at which a 
number of engineer salesmen delivered addresses. The 
meeting was exceptionally successful. The salesmen knew 
which men could be depended on to talk on the subject with- 
out commending their own particular wares. A high stand- 
ard of addresses was maintained. 
Since then each year a convention has been held with 
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an exposition for the sellers of coal-mine equipment. The 
occasion is getting to be of interest beyond the State of 
West Virginia, as it has extended its scope already beyond 
the Kanawha and Logan valleys. This year it has received 
the endorsement of twelve coal operators’ associations in 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Virginia. The event, which 
is known this year as the Huntington Coal and Industrial 
Exposition, will be held in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Huntington, W. Va., during the week of Sept. 19 to 24. 

The exposition has been placed in the hands of H. F. 
Campbell, of the Chester I. Campbell organization of 
Boston, to manage for the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Coal-Mining Electricians and Mechanics Institute, which 
reorganized and changed its name to the West Virginia- 
Kentucky Association of Mine Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, April 23, 1921, will as usual hold its meeting 
concurrently with the exposition on Sept. 20 to 23. Her- 
bert Smith is secretary-treasurer of the technical associa- 
tion mentioned. 


New Inspectors in Northern West Virginia 


RELIMINARY steps were taken by the West Virginia 
Department of Mines to carry out the provisions of a 
recently enacted law increasing the mine-inspection force 
of the state and the number of inspection districts when on 
Thursday, June 11, a conference was held at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., between R. M. Lambie, head of the department, 
mine inspectors and operators of northern West Virginia. 
There are to be seven mining districts in northern West 
Virginia as against six under the old law. Territory to con- 
stitute the new district will be taken from territory now in 
the districts which have headquarters at Grafton, Charles- 
ton, Clarksburg and Thomas. M. E. Quenon, who has hereto- 
fore been located at Charleston, has been placed in charge 
of the new district and will have his headquarters at 
Weston, W. Va., the division headquarters of the Charleston 
division of the Baltimore & Ohio. Of course the addition | 
of a new district has necessitated an entire rearrangement 
of territory in northern West Virginia, some inspectors 
being relieved of some mines and taking on others. 
Hereafter the following cities will be the headquarters 


for the various district inspectors: Thomas, Grafton, 
Clarksburg, Morgantown, Fairmont, Moundsville and 
Weston. Inasmuch as one additional inspector has been 


allotted to northern West Virginia, it is assumed that the 
other two new inspectors will be added in southern West 
Virginia territory. Districts in that part of the state have 
not so far been rearranged. Owing to the growth of the 
mining industry between 1919 and 1921, the number of 
inspectors, fixed at nineteen by the Legislature of 1919, was 
increased last winter to twenty-two. One of the twenty- 
two inspectors will inspect sand mines and quarries, most of 
which are in the Eastern Panhandle. 

Since the act of the Legislature increasing the inspection 
force by three it is said that Chief Lambie of the Mine 
Department has received fully 500 applications for appoint- 
ment as mine inspectors. It will be several weeks before he 
will make any appointment. The head of the department 
will not only be called upon to fill the positions created by 
the Legislature but also the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of William M. Chapman, of London, Kanawha 
County, inspector of the 11th district, which is composed of 
parts of Boone, Fayette, Kanawha and Nicholas counties. 





THE Export TRADE DIRECTORY 1921-1922, the publication 
of the American Exporter (Johnstown Export Publishing 
Co., Penn Terminal Bldg., New York City, $10, 1,036 pp.) 
is disappointing to one looking for information on companies 
and corporations engaged in the export of coal. In all, three 
pages of this book are devoted to coal exporters in New 
York. For the most part, the names are unfamiliar, and 
the list is decidedly incomplete. It is interesting to note 
that of the twenty-two firms listed six were established in 
1919, six in 1920, and but seven prior to 1914. What this 
book lacks in completeness of detail it appears to have in 
the wideness of the range of information of value to ex- 
porters. It is well arranged, well printed and indexed, and 
the information is classified in almost every conceivable 
manner. 














The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








and waiting, according to the July review of business conditions 

by the National City Bank of New York, has not yet materialized. 
“No one’s interest, the bulletin continues, will be furthered by an 
ostrich-like attitude which buries its head in undue optimism, and 
makes glowing predictions for the immediate future, predicated wholly 
on a magnifying of the favorable symptoms. It is easy enough, and 
pleasant enough, to lull anxiety by such a process of reasoning, but 
what is wanted now is a general realization of the obstacles. that 
must be met and overcome, more than a light-hearted prevalence of 
optimism founded only on half truths. 

“On the other hand, an attitude of unwarranted pessimism can be 
just as harmful, if not even more so. We know that our banking 
system is intrinsically sound, and that it has already proven its 
capability to withstand the shock of a period of extraordinary strain, 
and to emerge unscathed from the most difficult test imposed in many 
years. We know that our ability, as a nation, to produce the raw 
materials which our people need, and which the world must buy from 
us, has been in no wise dwarfed. We know, finally, that our industrial 
and business organization is geared for production not only ample for 
our own needs, but on sufficiently large proportions to make export on 
a considerable scale a vital necessity. 

“Recovery is certain to be slow. 


f NHE recovery of business, for which everybody has been hoping 


It is primarily a question 
of adjustment between the various component parts in our economic 
structure. ; 

“Although the process of bringing the price of farm products and 
manufactured articles into equilibrium must be slow and even pain- 
ful, the fact does not mean that everyone can sit down, fold their 
hands, and wait for some mysterious set of economic forces to make 


things normal again. The result will come most quickly through the 
combined efforts of everyone, and the sooner every man and woman 
in this country who either receives wages or pays wages realizes and 
operates on the basis that the unbalanced state of industry as regards 
compensations received by important bodies of people must be over- 
come, the sooner will the real, sound revival of business begin in 
earnest. It is important to think about the proposition, but it is 
utterly essential to act upon it.” 








Car Loadings Recede Slightly 


A decrease of 253 in the number 
of cars loaded with revenue freight 
on American railroads during the 
week which ended on July 2, com- 
pared with the previous week, was 
shown by reports received by the 
Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association from the 
rail carriers of the country. The 
total for the week was 774.808 cars, 
which was a decrease of 116,813 
cars, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year, but an increase 
of 31,582 cars, compared with the 
corresponding week in 1919. Com- 


parisons with tabulations for the 
preceding week showed increases in 
the number of cars loaded during 
the week of July 2 with grain and 
grain products, coal, ore and mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight, 
but decreases in livestock, coke and 
forest products. 


Silk Hosiery Plant to Start 
The Durham Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Durham, N. C., today officially an- 
nounced that the company will put 
its silk hosiery mill recently erected 
in operation before the end of this 
month. 





Locomotive Works Perking Up 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
according to information received 
from Philadelphia, has resumed 
operations on a_ three-day-a-week 
schedule. This is similar to the 
schedule which prevailed in the lat- 
ter part of June, when the plant 
closed down. About 7,500 men are 
now employed and new business is 
coming in at the rate of $3,000,000 
a month. 

The Brooks plant of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. is about to re- 
sume part-time operation to fill an 
order for engines for the Mexican 
National railroads. 


Norfolk Navy Yard on Half Time 


Lack of funds has made it neces- 
sary that the Norfolk Navy Yard 
operate on half time, beginning 
Monday, July 11. Two thousand men 
were laid off for nine days, but the 
lay off may be made indefinite un- 
less the deficit at the navy yard is 
made up within that period. 


Rolling Mills Close; 750 Idle 

Officials of the American Rolling 
Mills Co., Middletown, Ohio, an- 
nounce that they have shut down 
their sheet band jobbing mill depart- 
ment due to the failure of the sheet 
and tin plate manufacturers and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers to agree at 
their wage conferences which have 
been in progress at Atlantic City 
and Columbus. Seven hundred and 
fifty men were thrown out of work. 


Erie Shops Reopen, 3,000 Go Back 

Erie R.R. shops in Buffalo and 
Hornell, which had been closed for 
several months, reopened Monday, 
July 11, on an order from the New 
York headquarters of the road. The 
Buffalo shops resumed with eight 
hundred men and the Hornell shops 
with one thousand. The road’s shops 
at Meadville, Pa.; Galion, Cleveland 
and Kent, Ohio, also resumed the 
same day, about 1,200 men being af- 
fected. 


Lancaster Cotton Mills Running 


The Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, S. C., which closed several 
weeks ago, resumed work Monday, 
July 11, according to John Dean, or- 
ganizer of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America. Mr. Dean said that 
a committee representing the em- 


‘ployees of the mills had come to him 


with a proposition from the mill of- 
ficials, which he advised them to ac- 
cept. The mill officials announced 
a few days ago that they would 
start operation as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of operatives applied 
for work on the basis of working 
conditions, wages, etc., existing at 
the time of the shutdown. 
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Rocky Mountain Mine Chiefs Temper Their 


Technical Sessions with Gayety 


By F. W. WHITESIDE* 
Denver, Col. 


ONDAY evening, June 27, twenty-four members of 

the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute from 
Colorado and New Mexico left Denver on the Union Pacific 
R.R. for Rock Springs, Wyo., arriving there Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 28. The party was met by the local committee 
and the Rock Springs members and: were conveyed in auto- 
mobiles to the central power plant of the Union Pacific 
Coal Co. and to various coal mines in the district. During 
the noon hour a delightful luncheon was served to the entire 
party at the Reliance Mine of the Union Pacific Coal Co. 
In the evening the members and friends of the institute 
visited Rock Springs’ leading movie house, after which the 
evening was brought to a delightful conclusion with a dance 
at the Masonic Temple. At 12:35 a.m. the party, augmented 
by the Wyoming members, were en route for Salt Lake City, 
arriving there at 8:25 a.m., Wednesday, June 29. 

The first order of business was the registration of mem- 
bers from 10 to 11:45 a.m., at convention headquarters in 
the Hotel Utah. At noon, the convention, now numbering 
eighty-five members, attended the Latter Day Saints’ Tab- 
ernacle, in Temple Square, and listened to a recital upon 
the famous organ. 

At 2 p.m. the first session was called to order in the 
banquet room of the Hotel Utah. As the summer meeting 
is devoted entirely to the presentation of papers and the 
visiting of various plants and points of interest, very little 
in the way of regular business was transacted. At this 
session J. D. Forrester, chief engineer of the United States 
Fuel Co., presented his paper, “A Few of the Adverse Con- 
ditions Encountered in Mining Coal in the Utah Fields”; 
following this paper A. C. Watts, chief engineer, and Will- 
iam Littlejohn, general superintendent of the Utah Fuel Co., 
delivered interesting talks upon the reopening of the Sunny- 
side Mine after the recent disastrous fire which necessitated 
sealing it. 

At 5:45 p.m. the party adjourned to Saltair for a swim 
in the lake and for dinner, which was served in the Ship 
Café at 7:30 p.m. After dinner the party danced until 
11:30 p.m. 

Thursday morning, June 30, the meeting was called to 
order in the supper room of the Hotel Utah, at which meet- 
ing papers were read by D. C. McKeehan, chief engineer 
of the Union Pacific Coal Co., of Rock Springs, subject: 
“Growth of the Electric-Power System of the Union Pacific 
Ceal Co.’’; by Benedict Shubert of the Lindrooth-Shubart 
Co. of Denver, subject: “Screening and Preparing Coal at 
the Tipple,” and by E. R. Gibson of Salt Lake City, subject: 
“Coal-Mine Accounting.” 

The meeting adjourned at noon and again reconvened at 
1:30 p.m., at which session the various papers read at this 
meeting were discussed; proposals for membership balloted 
upon and various other matters of business transacted. At 
3 p.m. the meeting adjourned to the baseball grounds on 
South Main Street, where Salt Lake City went down to 
defeat at the hands of the Sacramento team of Sacramento, 
Cal. At 7 p.m. the members and their ladies sat down to 
a banquet in the banquet hall of the Utah Hotel, where 
the remainder of the evening was spent in feasting and 
dancing. This concluded the thirteenth semi-annual meeting. 


Operators Will Contest Anthracite Tax 


N AMICABLE suit—a bill in equity—vrobably will be 

filed in the Dauphin County Court of Pennsylvania soon 
to test the constitutionality of the Pennsylvania tax on the 
anthracite output, effective the first of this month but not 
collectible before Jan. 1 of next year. This decision was 
reached at Harrisburg, July 12, at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the anthracite producers with Attorney-Gen- 
eral George E. Alter, and prompt action will be taken so 





*Secretary, Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute and chief 
engineer, Victor-American Fuel Co. 
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that the case can be carried on appeal to the State Supreme 
Court in time for a decision prior to the first of next year. 
Those attending the conference were W. S. Jenny, general 
counsel for the Glen Alden Coal Co.; R. H. Harris, Scranton; 
H. F. Drinker, Jr., Philadelphia; John T. Brady, Harris- 
burg, and David Reese, Harrisburg. 

Attorney-General Alter said that the details of the suit 
have not been worked out. ‘We discussed practicable meth- 
ods of promptly testing the validity of the anthracite tax,” 
he said, “and are hopeful of finding a plan by which a final 
decree can be obtained before Jan. 1.” 


Bidders on Coal for Long Island Hospital 
Quote Prices Below Company Schedule 


IDS submitted by many coal men on July 8 for fur- 
nishing 18,000 gross tons of rice coal to the State Hos- 
pital at Kings Park, Long Island, showed most proposals 
to be below the company schedule of $2.50 per ton f.o.b. 
mine. Ten bids were submitted, the tonnage being divided 
into two separate lots—7,000 tons to be delivered between 
July 15 and Sept. 1, and the balance, 11,000 tons, to be 
delivered up to June 30 of next year. The bidders and 
prices follow: 


7,000 Tons 11,000 Tons 
Coney Island Goali@os jaan vessel ser erties ecenenols $2.60 $2.65 
Weston Dodson. & Co j.c2) es ages aver: mae 2:45 Oe Wo ee 
Tuttle-Burger' Coal Gow. in c.ctycure cs omni eases 2.45 2.45 
Whiteley & Foedisch.\),.52 occ. ce tee ere serene hee ne 1.99 2.34 
Phoenix, Coal CO) sia. « datekn ea ence Del 2.34 
Valley'Camp Coal (Coxe aus cove ete teen 2.44 2.44 
Pattison & owns; Inc. tev aenice nites eel oie 1.97 2.47 
CG; D. Norton) Co. 5 bs astspta resets: taanereel iene rene tee 2.08 2.30 
Whitney & Kemmerer: «2h claim a0 he ied ar 1.80 2.45 
John ‘Ws Peale se soc ats set cuss canto elon ea eee ec 1.69 2.16 

Two bids were received for the entire 18,000 tons. They 


were: Whiteley & Foedisch, $2.20, and John W. Peale, $1.97. 


Ellery B. Gordon Appointed President of 
Mid-State Coal Co., a New Corporation 


LLERY B. GORDON, having presented his resignation 

as secretary-manager of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association at a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the organization held in New York, June 10, will take up 
his new duties as president of the Mid-State Coal Co. Aug. 
1. The latter is a new corporation organized to operate on 
a holding of bituminous coal lands in Jefferson County, 
Pennsylvania. The office of the corporation is in the 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Gordon held the 
office of secretary-manager of the retailers’ association for 
two and a half years. 


Production of Coal in Ohio, 1919 and 1920* 


(In Net Tons) 


County 1919 1920 
Athen). s2 sa cw ccomietenve aeeieiedaieis Blew lease ce ae evehstee 5,181,643 6,872,646 
‘Belmonit:.< foc a ee escent ene 9,999,648 10,953,668 
Garrollllcs.n-erctenie Rane ROE Ie eA ea ck ee cre 361,823 88,513 
Columbiana <0). ea eee Se Oe Da taeioe ree: 650,971 957,811 
Coshostoniee eae eRe tie on. ne ae 274,998 458,841 
Gallia ve osc) 3 ees cactae Susi nee ca ees 12,514 22,207 
Guernsey: ..a- cs skate Gin ec orteeonss sich el Naan 3,342,915 3,760,463 
Harrison, 5; {ae ore aie ones 4h ec em adits 1,452,061 1,917,607 
Hocking. t.0hee ote tts Ret ss Bee ack cw Sennen mien 1,162,366 1,855,499 
Holmes.’ 2:8 potest ee eae Lee ee eee ee 11,512 9,645 
Jackson .. OLS sc ate eee cis Pode, ou eettal ide ke eee oer 478,474 841,314 
J eff ErsOms Heeler ake nie els ouaddinain whe «nals Oars aeeaes Se 4,964,610 6,713,531 
TAWTeUCE . brs cece ch aie Roce aioe s ane he ERE tae ee 140,433 286,399 
Mahoning ade caeie oe os Se eiuls Sen ere eae eer 40,160 55,985 
Meding...cceentct elem canchee tian an te etek eek aan toate 5,249 6,652 
Meigs ic tac hie sae ete ene ies) Ae ee 877,516 1,339,162 
WEOnrO@wnd sie, srtzeenendte ei cot RL Ortas, die ear edtae eee teers S12 5 
Morgan... 2% ssa ovsiee oc dhs Gate et ae hams 208,671 276,852 
Muskingum occ. cence Gave cule che cietetsts 2 ote: teeters 399,364 669,961 
INObIe) A4...d ede ds wh Ue go On Ren 809,317 638,237 
POET Yo. occ. oben cae setstas sh Ole ae ce ee ER eo 2,580,890 3,700,511 
Pikes so BM EE Selassie ahs antenna ys rea eae 15 
Portage, « cwige sired. cel 4 cee eee ee Rane an ean 75,310 121,943 
SICLOGO:S azar soars. la sea aaah 10's ee aera al etteea Re remra ac 860 889 
Stark... 2b Te er eae ee eens 325,923 498,118 
Summits i',. sida belaes « fo kaa einen rae, Seas 37,397 17,744 
"ETUMDUIL «5 asc ece fart oe. tae et eee eee Chee 1,347 2,614 
Tuscawaras.0.[Jncdaedae se heals Oe he nee Lae ees 1,595,620 2,231,345 
VAntON «4 is. aut Vercayelin alee eae es Oo Oa PS eRe eek 166,881 40,866 
Washington... 24 neds slit seat atc anteh ahem aero tare 4,543 16,687 
Waynesiics 0) iitcGeods oan Meee ae eee 62,580 7,837 

Totals. 2. fete eee eee 35,225,908 45,277,077 


* From reports of the Ohio Industrial Commission. 
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T. H. Watkins Says Mine Workers’ Pamphlet Is 


Notable for Misstatements and Omissions 


Central Pennsylvania,” delivered before the Rotary Club 

of Clearfield on Thursday, July 15, T. H. Watkins, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, replied 
to certain press statements issued by the officers of district 
No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, and circulated in 
pamphlet form throughout the region. 

Mr. Watkins’ comments on the pamphlet were in part 
as follows: 

“The officers of district No. 2 convey the impression that 
the Central Coal Association asks the union to break the 
contract now running. We asked for a conference to con- 
sider its modification, not its abrogation. Business men 
frequently meet changed conditions through modifying con- 
tracts by mutual agreement, when it is to their mutual 
advantage to do so; the miners’ unions are the parties that 
‘break running contracts when conditions favor such action. 

“The miners’ pamphlet states: The facts are these: The 
mine workers are working under a scale of wages fixed by 
the U. S. Bituminous Coal Commission. These schedules 
were written into an agreement between miners and opera- 
tors which will not terminate until March 31, 1922. This 
is a contract and will not be broken by the mine workers. 

“The foregoing statement is far from the truth,” said 
Mr. Watkins emphatically. “The real facts are that the 
United Mine Workers of America threw the commission’s 
award into the scrap heap, along with former wage agree- 
ments, less than four months after it had been accepted by 
them as the basis of a new wage scale. On Aug. 15, 1920, 
as a result of illegal strikes and other unscrupulous 
methods, they forced an advance of $1.50 per day to day and 
monthly men over and above the scale of wages fixed by 
the commission. 

“We are, therefore, not working under the scale of wages 
fixed by the U. S. Coal Commission. It appears to me that 
the officers of district No. 2 have made and broken so 
many contracts in the last five years that their memories 
have grown hazy as to which scale they now want to pre- 
tend is valid. If we are working under the wage scale 
fixed by the commission, then the operators are violating 
it by paying $1.50 a day too much, and this should immedi- 
ately come off. 

“The pamphlet is conspicuous for two reasons,” con- 
tinued Mr. Watkins; “first, its misstatements; second, its 
omissions. For instance, they forgot to mention the in- 
iquitous and damnable check-off system. Of all American 
business men, the coal operator is the only one to tolerate 
such nonsense. 


[c the course of an address on “The Coal Situation in 


TONNAGE FIGURES IGNORE WAGE READJUSTMENT 


“The tonnage figures of this district are correct,’ Mr. 
Watkins admitted, “but ignore the fact that most of the 
tonnage is from mines working on a readjusted wage basis. 
Many union mines are not working at all; others about 20 
per cent. 

“The miners’ pamphlet quoted some figures purporting 
to be the earnings of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Cor- 
poration. I wish the figures were correct, but instead of 
being ‘net’ earnings, or ‘profits,’ as the pamphlet says, they 
are in gross, from which a large proportion was paid in 
Federal taxes. Cost of replacements is not deducted. The 
net results of my company’s operations show an average 
profit from Jan. 1, 1916, to June 1, 1921, of 274c. per ton, 
or 8% per cent on actual capital invested. We are now 
operating at an actual loss.” 

Referring to the headquarters of the United Mine 
Workers at Indianapolis, Mr. Watkins stated that the 
miners, operators and merchants of the central Pennsyl- 
vania district are left subject to “the judgment of a far- 
away autocratic power, not acquainted or much concerned 
with local conditions. The consequence is that this dis- 
trict always suffers to benefit some other section of the 


country, local labor leaders not being courageous or able 
enough to act independently in this district’s interest.” 

Mr. Watkins also scored the professional labor leaders of 
district No. 2 for their intimate association with socialists 
of the Foster, Fitzpatrick and Maurer type, and for the 
adoption of the miners’ program of industrial revolution. 

He asserted that the miners’ leaders of the central Penn- 
sylvania district, by abandoning the old system of collective 
bargaining in favor of a bolshevist social program, had 
brought the operators and the union organization to the 
parting of the ways. 


Brophy Replies to Watkins’ Address 


EPLYING to Thomas H. Watkins’ address before the 
Patton Chamber of Commerce, June 23, John Brophy, 
president of District No. 2; James Mark, vice-president; 
Richard Gilbert, secretary-treasurer, and John Ghizzoni, 
international board member, all of the United Mine Workers 
of America, have published a statement to the effect that 
the operators of central Pennsylvania have refused to say 
what they want. If, however, they seek a wage reduction 
the mine workers’ leaders say: “Our answer is this—there 
will be no reduction during the life of the contract.” 

The statement of the mine workers’ leaders says: “Mr. 
Watkins gives slack work and competition as reasons why 
the district should break the wage contract. But slack 
work is not a local condition. It is nation-wide. When 
district No. 2 is producing 40.1 per cent, Illinois is pro- 
ducing 37 per cent. When our district is producing 37.3 
per cent, Indiana is producing 32.9 per cent of full-time 
output. Mr. Watkins claims that the competition of non- 
union fields working on lower wages is taking away busi- 
ness. But slack work affects Somerset County, which shows 
41.4 and 45.2 per cent of production.” 

Mr. Brophy is quoting the U. S. Geological Report of the 
weeks ended June 4 and June 11, but in doing so he says 
nothing about Westemoreland County’s production of 71.8 
per cent in the week ended June 4. That week Winding 
Gulf showed 68.9 per cent; New River, 53.6; Pocahontas, 
52.9; Tug River, 74.2; and Logan, 55.6. 

As a final shot the mine workers’ leaders say: “Light 
will be thrown on Mr. Watkins’ reaction by examining the 
figures of his Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. His 
company reports net earnings, which means profit, in 1916 
of $181,675; in 1917 of $2,589,614; in 1918 of $2,232,371 and 
in 1919 of $800,158. 


Despite Tumult Francisco Mine in Indiana 


Again Ventures to Operate 


ROM June 10 until July 14 work was discontinued in the 

Francisco mine, near Princeton, Ind., from which 150 
foreigners were driven out by a vigilante body alleged to 
be composed of miners. The superintendent, Edward Cox, 
also was driven out, but has returned. Work recommenced 
July 14. A special Grand Jury was impaneled by the 
Gibson County Court. It made 119 indictments for offenses 
in connection with the vigilante outbreak, 106 being for 
rioting, 11 for riotous conspiracy and 2 for perjury. 

Among the indicted are Frank Bolin, president of the 
Princeton (Ind.) local of the United Mine Workers of 
America. One man, Ancil Drew, tried to run when arrested 
by the sheriff and received a shot in the left hand, the 
wound being but slight. 


Must Pay as Tax More Than Coal Brings 


WNERS of the Woodward-Williamson coal tract in 
Edwardsville Borough and School District are endeav- 
oring to have the valuation reduced from $1,000,000 to 
$400,000. A decree was made by the court permitting the 
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borough to introduce testimony to prove that the coal was 
more valuable than the sum fixed, and Judge Woodward on 
the stand said that he would be more than glad to sell his 
interest at the sum fixed by the court. 

R. V. Norris, who was formerly engaged by the Wood- 
ward-Williamson interests, made a report on the property 
and recommended that the owners of the coal tract sell it to 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western R.R., Coal Depart- 
ment, now the Glen Alden Coal Co., for $675,000, but it is 
asserted that at that time he was seeking a good price for 
his clients. 
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A lease at a low royalty was made on the property, and 
the agreement required that the owners pay the taxes. 
Edwardsville is now practically a suburb of Scranton, and 
the taxes, in consequence, are so high that they exceed the 
royalties, making the property a debit and not an asset. 

The Borough of Edwardsville wants the money and 
declares that it cannot be made to suffer by the terms of an 
improvident lease, that the coal is worth more than the 
valuation set on it and that by some method the lessees 
should be compelled to pay an adequate return on the true 
valuation. 





Settlement Terms of British Coal Strike 


of Trade, June 28, the terms of settlement of the 
coal dispute are as follows: 

1. A national board shall be constituted forthwith, con- 
sisting of persons chosen by the Mining Association of 
Great Britain and by the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, equal members from each body sitting on the 
board. In each district, boards shall be established consist- 
ing of persons representing owners and workmen, each 
class being represented equally. The national and district 
boards shall draw up their own rules of procedure, which 
shall include a provision for the appointment of an inde- 
pendent chairman for each board. 

2. The wages payable in each district shall be expressed 
in the form of a percentage upon the basis rates prevail- 
ing in the district, and shall be periodically adjusted in 
accordance with the proceeeds of the industry as ascertained 
in such district. 


\ CCORDING to the report issued by the British Board 


ADJUSTMENT BY DISTRICTS AND NOT NATIONALLY 


3. The amount of the percentage to be paid in each dis- 
trict during any period shall be determined by the proceeds 
of the industry in that district during a previous period, 
as ascertained by returns to be made by the owners, 
checked by a joint test audit of the owners’ books carried out 
by independent accountants appointed by each side. 

4. The sum to be applied in each district to the payment 
of wages additional to the standard wages, as hereinafter 
defined, shall be a sum equal to 83 per cent of the surplus 
of such proceeds remaining after deduction therefrom of 
the amounts of the following items during the period of 
ascertainment: (a) The cost of the standard wages; (b) 
the costs of production other than wages; (c) standard 
profits equivalent to 17 per cent of the cost of the standard 
wages. The share of the surplus applicable to wages 
shall be expressed as a percentage upon the basis rates 
prevailing in the district. 

If in any period the ascertained proceeds, after deduction 
of costs other than wages and the cost of the standard 
wages, prove to have been insufficient to meet the standard 
profits, the deficiency shall be carried forward as a first 
charge, to be met out of any surplus in subsequent periods, 
the surplus being ascertained as above. 


LIVING WAGE TO BE DETERMINED AND PROVIDED 


5. If the rates of wages thus determined in any district 
do not provide a subsistence wage to low-paid day-wage 
workers, such additions in the form of allowance per shift 
worked shall be made for that period to the daily wages of 
these workers as, in the opinion of the district board, or 
in the event of failure to agree by the parties, in the 
opinion of the independent chairman, may be necessary 
for the purpose. Such allowances shall be treated as items 
of cost in the district ascertainments. 

6. For the purpose of these periodical adjustments the 
units shall be the districts set out in the schedule hereto, 
and shall only be varied by the decision of the district board 
or boards concerned, provded that no variation shall take 
place prior to Feb. 1, 1922, in the grouping of any district 
unless it is mutually agreed by the representatives of both 
sides in the district or districts concerned. 

7. The standard wages shall be the district basis rates 
existing on March 31, 1921, plus the district percentages 


payable in July, 1914, for the equivalents in any district 
in which there has been a subsequent merging into new 
standards; plus, in the case of piece workers, the per- 
centage additions which were made consequent upon the 
reduction of hours from eight to seven. 

8. In no district shall wages be paid at lower rates than 
standard wages plus 20 per cent thereof. 

9. The national board shall forthwith consider what items 
of costs are to be included for the purposes of paragraph 
4 (b) above, and in the event of agreement not being arrived 
at by July 31, the matter shall be referred to the independ- 
ent chairman for decision. 

10. The wages payable by the owners up to Aug. 31 
inclusive shall be based upon the ascertained results of 
the month of March, and the wages payable during Sep- 
tember shall be based upon the ascertained results of the 
month of July. The periods of ascertainment thereafter 
shall be decided by the national board. 


LOsE MONTH’S PROFIT WHEN WAGE IS REDUCED 


11. During the “temporary period” as hereinafter defined 
the following special arrangements shall apply in modifica- 
tion of the general scheme set out above: 

(a) In calculating the proceeds for March the deduction 
to be made for costs other than wages shall be the average 
of such costs during January, February and March. 

(b) In any district in which reductions in wages continue 
to be made after the first ascertainment, no part of the 
surplus proceeds shall be assigned to profits if and in so 
far as this would have the effect of reducing the wages 
below the level in the preceding month. 

When in any district there is a break in the continuity of 
reductions in wages upon the periodical ascertainments at 
that point and thereafter the general scheme shall apply 
fully in regard to owners’ surplus profits. 

(c) The proviso to paragraph 4 regarding the carrying 
forward of deficiencies in standard profits shall not apply, 
but any net loses shall be so carried forward. 

(d) The government will give a grant not exceeding £10,- 
000,000 in subvention of wages. 

(e) This subvention shall be available for making such 
increases to the wages otherwise payable in any district 
as may be necessary to prevent the reductions below the 
March rates of wages being greater than the following 
amounts: During July, 2s. a shift for persons of 16 years 
of age and upward, and 1s. a shift for persons under 16. 
During August, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 3d. respectively. During 
September, 38s. and 1s. 6d. respectively, provided that the 
balance of the subvention is sufficient for this purpose. 


FURTHER PLEDGE FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


(f) If any district in which in any month the proceeds 
available for wages calculated in accordance with the terms 
of this settlement are sufficient to admit of a rate of 
wages equal to or higher than the rate payable under the 
maximum reduction for that month, the wages payable by 
the owners shall be calculated not in terms of basis plus 
percentage but on the same basis as during March, less 
flat-rate reductions uniform throughout the district for 
persons of 16 years of age and upward and persons under 
16 years of age respectively. 

(g) In any district in which the wages calculated in 
accordance with the terms of this settlement are less than 


July 21, 1921 


the wages payable under the maximum reductions aforesaid, 
the difference shall be met by the owners in that district 
during September to the extent of the aggregate net profits 
realized by them on the district ascertainment for July, 
and during October to the extent of the aggregate net 
profits realized by the on the district ascertainments for 
July and August. 

(h) The expression “temporary period” means the period 
from the date of the resumption of work Sept. 30, 1921. 

12. The period of duration of this agreement shall be 
from the date of the resumption of work until September 
30, 1922, and thereafter until terminated by three months’ 
notice on either side. 

13. It is agreed as a principle that every man shall be 
entitled to return to his place when that place is available 
for him, and that men temporarily occupying places during 
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the stoppage shall give way to men working in those places 
before the stoppage. 

It is agreed, on the other hand, that there shall be no 
victimization of men who have been keeping the collieries 
open, not, however, in the sense that they are to remain 
at the jobs they filled during the stoppage of work, but in 
that they shall not be prevented from going back to their 
own jobs or from working subsequently at the colliery at 
which they formerly worked. 

The schedule of districts to which reference has been 
made contains the following areas: Scotland, Northumber- 
land, Durham, South Wales and Monmouth, Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Cannock 
Chase and Warwickshire, Lancashire, North Staffordshire 
and Cheshire, North Wales, South Staffordshire and Salop, 
Cumberland, Bristol, Forest of Dean, Somerset, Kent. 


April-June Anthracite Shipments Show That Domestic 
Consumers Are Spreading Traffic Over Entire Year 


Anthracite Bureau of Information at Philadelphia 

amounted to 6,031,937 gross tons, as compared with 
5,793,895 tons in May, an increase of 238,042 tons. Cumu- 
lative shipments for the first three months of the present 
coal year, beginning April 1, have amounted to 17,793,297 
gross tons, as compared with 17,290,046 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1920, an increase of a little more than 
500,000 tons. 

Production figures indicate that the anthracite industry 
and the anthracite consuming public are doing their part 
to spread traffic over the entire year and to prevent any 
undue stress upon mines and railroads when cold weather 
comes. 

The single item of increase, 500,000 tons, does not cover 
the situation fully, for while total shipments this year 
exceed total shipments last year by that figure, shipments 
of steam sizes for the first quarter of the current coal 
year have declined a little more than 750,000 tons. In 
other words, the shipments of domestic sizes for the first 
quarter of this coal year have exceeded shipments of domes- 
tic sizes for the first quarter of the coal year which began 
April 1, 1920, by a little more than 1,255,000 tons. 


GS aniinacite of anthracite for June as reported to the 


CONSUMERS’ STOCKS GREATER THAN A YEAR AGO 


Thus domestic consumers of anthracite have in their 
cellars today one and a quarter millions tons more fuel 
than they had one year ago, and are in a correspondingly 
better position so far as next winter is concerned. This is 
an important fact from a market and distribution stand- 
point. Every additional ton of anthracite put in early is 
more than an insurance for the purchaser; it is a direct 
assistance to those purchasers who for one reason or 
another are not in a position to stock up in advance, and 
it is an assistance to miners and railroaders if it becomes 
necessary later, through stress of weather, to concen- 
trate supplies at points needing immediate help. 

While shipment figures for steam sizes of anthracite 
show a decline of more than three-quarters of a million 
tons for the first three months of this coal year, com- 
pared with last year, this coal has been produced. It is a 
byproduct which the anthracite mines cannot help mak- 
ing, but with the present industrial conditions the market 
is limited and much of this fuel is being dumped on stock- 
piles at the mines. These steam sizes, which compete with 
bituminous as industrial fuel, are always sold below the 
cost of production, but there is very light demand just 
now for industrial fuel of any sort. 

The average monthly shipments for the present coal 
year have been 5,931,000 tons, against 5,780,560 tons for 
the coal year 1920-21 and 5,923,557 tons in the coal year 
1919-20, and have exceeded the averages for any preced- 
ing years with the exception of the two war years 1917 
and 1918, when washery coal recovered from the culm banks 
furnished a temporary excess supply. 


Shipments by originating carriers were as follows, in 
gross tons: 





June, 1921 May, 1921 

Philadelphia Getedcin gems vies steeie anette tac e 1,157,738 1,108,476 
WHéehigh* Vialloyv-sommeeveew yeasts the iercito vs, eeaetote ie ere aay else 1,069,521 1,027,688 
JOLSEVv GOD LLG Ly, Leer Pe eect ole ee Meiers. 571,213 544,716 
Lackawanna see somites bbe: Nae Aas 5, Sra 1,009,119 915,191 
Delaware G Hudsoneer scene ose sal es a ce 763,893 753,039 
PennsylvVanisic ere citre cr aoe cha ees one cle Hava ae 441,693 409,027 
i DH a Gann a eee frie che \e ceu Ae Le Ra eo ees cae tearae re 555,882 630,574 
New. York Ontarto a iW esterm..cos oe | bores oak chee ote 163,742 153,809 
Thehigh 'éaiNew = Eingancdines sue peel agi enc nace ciara ee 299,136 251,375 
TORS erect ere eaters ots, Se erehe, ore ce Paiaces Seceaace 6,031,937 5,793,895 


Efficiency Bureau Praises Operation and 


Accounting of Government Fuel Yard 


HE Bureau of Efficiency, at the request of the Director 

of the Bureau of Mines, after the passage of resolutions 
by the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association criticis- 
ing the cost accounting system of the Government Fuel 
Yard, has prepared a report on the methods of operation 
and cost accounting employed by the Government Fuel 
Yard at Washington, D. C. 

“In our opinion,” says the report, “the accounts of the 
Government Fuel Yard are complete and comprehensive, 
reflecting the investment in fixed and working capital and 
the results of operation, including the cost of each depart- 
ment. The criticism which has been made from 
time to time of the Government Fuel Yard to the effect 
that its costs are not complete and that, in competition with 
commercial yards on a commercial basis, its operation 
would result in a loss, is not justified in our opinion, for 
none of the published cost statements of commercial yards 
that have come to our attention set forth handling costs per 
ton that compare favorably with the costs estimated above 
for the Government Fuel Yard, operating as a commercial 
yard.” 


Miners Want Consolidation Coal Co. to Pay 


Them Three-Quarters of a Million 


HARGING that the Consolidation Coal Co. by improper 

mine weights has deprived them of approximately 
three-quarters of a million dollars, Roy Anderson and 110 
other miners have entered suit against that company to 
recover. Argument of the demurrer was heard before Judge 
Robert R. Henderson in the Circuit Court. The company 
contended that grounds for equity were not shown and that 
if the allegations of the plaintiff could be proved an 
adequate remedy existed at law. Judge Henderson, declar- 
ing that the importance and the intricacy of the questions 
at issue demanded most careful inquiry, said he would not 
render a decision until Aug. 1 and instructed counsel to 
file briefs with him before that date. The time during 
which the defendants are alleged to have made the alleged 
false weighings was October, 1902, and Oct. 7, 1917. 
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National Coal Association W ould Co-operate with Hoover; 
Department Wants Data from Geological Survey 


By PAUL WOOoTON 


Washington Correspondent 


J. G. Bradley, full authority to use his own judgment 
in negotiating with the Secretary of Commerce as to 
what statistics the association will furnish voluntarily in 
the matter of production, distribution and average sales 
realizations. The only limitation placed on Mr. Bradley by 
the Board of Directors was that he obtain assurance from 
the government that these voluntary reports will not be 
considered as violating the Sherman Law. Acting under 
the authority reposed in him, Mr. Bradley and J. D. A. 
Morrow, the vice-president of the association, plan to dis- 
cuss the matter with Secretary Hoover in the near future. 
Secretary Hoover stated on July 18 that he contemplates 
making no request of the operators to furnish voluntary 
statistics. He said that the new coal commodity division 
would get its figures as to production from the U. 8S. Geo- 
logical Survey. As to price information, he stated that he 
preferred obtaining it from sources other than the opera- 
tors, as it would be regarded by the public as more authentic 
when obtained from sources other than those who produce 
the coal. Mr. Hoover made it clear that this was no reflec- 
tion on the operators, as it is natural that prices emanating 
from them would not be given the same weight as would 
those that could be collected otherwise. 
In addition, Secretary Hoover expects to collect data as 
to stocks, in which the operators could not be of assistance. 


Ts National Coal Association has given its president, 


BRADLEY AND Morrow TO FOLLOW LEGAL GUIDANCE 


In their negotiations with Secretary Hoover, Messrs. 
Bradley and Morrow will be guided by a detailed opinion on 
the subject which was submitted to the Board of Directors 
by the law firm of Butler, Lamb, Foster and Pope. 
Extracts from that opinion are as follows: 

“We understand that the method of carrying on this work 
was as follows: The National Coal Association collected 
from local producers’ associations and trade bureaus 
statistical reports concerning closed transactions of 
bituminous coal operators and members of said bureaus, 
showing the aggregate number of cars sold for shipment 
into different consuming territories, the kinds of coal sold, 
the prices per ton and the class of customers to whom 
sold, and from the information so assembled the National 
Coal Association prepared and distributed to those local 
associations, bureaus and operators consolidated statistical 
reports showing the number of cars of coal sold for ship- 
ment from the several producing districts into the several 
consuming territories and the prices at which such coal 
had been sold. The information so assembled and dis- 
tributed had to do exclusively with closed transactions which 
had been consummated by the making of contracts, and none 
of the information had to do with prices bid or offered or 
with future or prospective transactions or future trade or 
market conditions, and none of said information had to do 
with shipments made on such sales, the amount of coal 
preduced by the different mines, or the name of the seller 
or of the customer or consignee of such coal. 

“The dissemination of such information among the local 
associations, bureaus and individual operators simply 
advised those operators of market conditions such as are 
readily available to those engaged in many other lines of 
business; for example, those dealing on the stock, grain or 
other exchanges of the country. This information was 
currently published in trade journals and was available to 
the public press and to all consumers who cared to ask 
for it. It is perhaps superfluous to add that there was 
nothing whatever in the nature of an agreement to fix or 
enhance prices or restrain production through such report- 
ing system or otherwise. . 

“Instead of resulting in any fixing or enhancing of prices, 


the informaticn so collected and distributed by the N-tional 
Coal Association showed that there was great diversity 
of prices prevailing at the time when such reports were 
made, and that different carloads of coal moving on the 
same day from the same producing district into the same 
consuming territory were sold at various and substantially 
different prices, and that there was nothing approaching 
uniformity of prices realized for coal of the same quality 
sold in the same places and at the same time. 

“In discussing the question as to whether this practice 
should be resumed at the present time your Board, as we 
understand it, desires to be advised so far as possible as 
to whether the practice as above outlined was legal.” 

After a comprehensive review of the legal aspects of 
the case, in which many opinions and decisions on like 
matters are cited, including a discussion of the hardwood 
case, the brief continues: 


LIKENS SCHEME TO AGRICULTURE REPORTS 


“It it difficult to see how the government could well 
claim that the interchange of such information is, in and 
of itself, illegal, in view of the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture for years past has been collecting and publish- 
ing weekly in its Market Reporter information concerning 
the supply and demand of agricultural products and all 
pertinent trade information for the use of both producers 
and consumers. It is apparently recognized by the govern- 
ment that it is legitimate and desirable that information 
concerning market conditions should be given wide publicity 
and it would certainly never be suggested that those pro- 
Cucers who took advantage of the information thus 
furnished by the government and asked for their products 
the highest prices which the market conditions would 
justify were in any way guilty of illegal or improper 
practice, unless it could be shown that they entered into 
some conspiracy or agreement artificially to enhance prices 
or restrict production. In the same way, as it seems to us, 
the producers of coal are entitled to receive and to take 
advantage of information concerning market conditions in 
their industry. 

“In closing we would state our opinion that a fortunate 
outcome of the present situation with regard to the 
system of statistical reporting would be to work out in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Commerce some method of 
collecting and disseminating reports which would be satis- 
factory to him and not in any way objectionable to the 
Department of Justice. Whether the Secretary of Com- 
merce would at this time be prepared to entertain a 
proposition of this character and to countenance and 
encourage the collection of such statistics, we are not 
advised. 

“It would from your point of view certainly be most 
desirable that you should secure if possible such official 
recognition of the legality and desirability of such statistical 
reporting system before the same is renewed. If such 
official recognition cannot at this time be secured, it would, 
in our opinion, be wise policy for your board to postpone 
the resumption of your statistical reporting system until 
the fall, when a decision from the Supreme Court in the 
American Hardwood Lumber Co. case can be confidently 
expected. And in the meantime some more authoritative 
declaration may be forthcoming from the Department of 
Justice concerning its attitude toward such interchange of 
trade information.” 





THE SUNNYSIDE COAL MINING Co. and the Spring Canyon 
Coal Co., both of Colorado, have been admitted to member- 
ship in the National Coal Association. 


July 21, 1921 


Hoover Advises Utilities to Buy Coal Now; 
Priority Not Likely to Be Granted 


ERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce, made 

public on July 18 the text of a letter which he has 
addressed to all the public utility companies. The letter 
reads: 

“TI would like to call the attention of your association to 
the bituminous coal outlook. There is every indication that 
there has been an undue slackness in the purchase of coal 
which may accumulate to large demands in the autumn. I 
am convinced that, due to the general depression, the prices 
of bituminous coal at the mines is not too high at the presen‘ 
time. This is, I think, proved by the fact that numbers 
of operating coal companies are making no profit what- 
ever. If there should be a recovery of business activities 
in the autumn, taken in conjunction with the large increase 
in percentage of disabled cars (from 5 per cent to 16 per 
cent during the past six months) and the inability of the 
railways to finance their maintenance, there are possibil- 
ities of development of a most serious situation as regards 
coal movement. 

“T cannot but feel that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the face of warnings they have sent out in this 
connection, would not be disposed to give any priority in 
such an event. It seems to me, therefore, to be obvious 
that the public utilities companies, both in their own inter- 
ests and the protection of the public should make early 
provision for stocks of coal sufficient to carry them over a 
critical period.” 


N. Y. School Board Awards Coal Contracts; 
$300,000 Less Than Last Year 


HROUGH acceptance of bids received on June 27 (Coal 

Age, July 14, page 70) the Board of Education of New 
York City has saved $300,000 as compared with the coal 
bill for last year, the average saving per ton amounting to 
$2.55, according to Arthur S. Somers, chairman of the Sup- 
plies Committee. The awards were made by the Board 
of Education at its meeting on July 138. 

William Farrell & Son obtained the contract for Man- 
hattan Borough at a cost of $418,807.50 and the Borough 
of the Bronx at a cost of $158,782. The Wyoming Valley 
Coal Co. obtained the contracts for Brooklyn at $489,530; 
Queens at $133,121 and Richmond at $42,553.75. For deliver- 
ing alongside 3,500 tons of semi-bituminous coal for the 
Parental School the contract was awarded to George D. 
Harris &'Co. for $24,500. The bids for furnishing 700 tons 
of broken coal for the Rockaway schools were rejected and 
ordered re-advertised. 


Mingo Mine Workers Write Their Demands 


FRANK KEENEY, president of district No. 17, 

eUnited Mine Workers of America, has addressed a 
letter to Governor E. F. Morgan, of West Virginia, giving 
the demands of his organization. They are: 

“That the Williamson Coal Operators’ Association shall 
agree—(1) that all employees may return to work and 
that there shall be no discrimination against any employee 
belonging to a labor union; (2) that the eight-hour day be 
established and made applicable to all classes around the 
mines; (3) that wages shall be paid semi-monthly; (4) 
that the employees shall be allowed to trade where they 
please; (5) that employees shall have the right to select 
checkweighmen, as provided by law, and that 2,000 Ib. 
shall constitute a ton; (6) that there shall be a joint com- 
mission, consisting of five representatives from each side 
(each side to choose its own representatives), for the pur- 
pose of adjusting wages of all men working in and around 
the mines, of determining equitable mining prices and 
yardage and of providing rules and methods for adjusting 
disputes between employers and employees. 

“In order to avoid any failure to agree, a board of 
arbitration consisting of three members shall be created, 
one to be chosen by the operators and one by the employees, 
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and these two to select the third member, who shall be a 
non-resident, of this state. The board of arbitrators shall 
meet with the commission, and any question that the com- 
mission is unable to settle shall be submitted to and decided 
by the said board, which decision shall be final. The find- 
ings of the commission shall date from the time work is 
resumed, and shall continue until April 1, 1922.” 


Wage Cut Advocated in State of Washington 


Age submitted by the State Coal Commission to 
the Director of Labor and Industry in the State of 
Washington gives facts concerning the coal trade and advo- 
cates the lowering of retail prices on coal produced in the 
state to meet the competition from outside fields. The re- 
duction should be from 50c. to $1 a ton on the steam grades 
and from $1 to $2.50 on domestic Western-State grades. 

The commission also suggests a wage cut. The present 
scale of miners is $8.25 a day and the scale suggested is 
$6, that in 1919 being $5.89. As $8.25 per day was the 
highest scale paid before the strike and the lowest is $4.82, 
a return to a scale but slightly above that paid in 1919, 
which ranged from $5.89 to $3.20, is recommended. 


Says Proposed Duty on Fuel Oil Would 
Equal Tax on Coal of $1.50 Per Ton 


S AN INCIDENT to the discussion of the proposed 
tariff on fuel oil, the Governor of. Massachusetts at 
the expressed request of those opposing a duty on oil, tele- 
graphed that this year there will be 500,000,000 gallons of 
Mexican crude oil brought into Massachusetts. Ninety per 
cent of that amount is fuel oil, which Governor Cox declares 
to be equivalent to 2,750,000 net tons of bituminous coal. 
The Massachusetts Chamber of Commerce also is urging 
the retention of oil on the free list. The proposed duties 
of 35c. per barrel on crude petroleum and 25c. per barrel 
on fuel oil will put an additional burden upon the industries 
of Massachusetts, the State Chamber of Commerce declares, 
which would be equivalent in coal to a tax of $1.50 a ton. 
This would amount to “millions of dollars,’ says the Cham- 
ber, which “necessarily would be passed on to the consumer.” 
By a vote of 196 to 86 the House of Representatives on 
July 18 rejected the proposal of its Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to place an import duty on crude oil and fuel oil, 
and adopted a motion of Representative Treadway, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to place oils on the free list. 


Pratt Is New Editor of Coal Review 


N the interest of economy the Board of Directors of the 

National Coal Association has decided to combine the 
offices of the director of publicity of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation and the editorship of the association organ, Coal 
Review, according to a report from the headquarters of the 
association. John Pratt, for more than a year director of 
publicity of the association, has been selected for the new 
position and will succeed William P. Helm, Jr., as editor 
of Coal Review. 








National Coal Association Favors 


Repeal of Excess Profits Tax 


HE Board of Directors of the National Coal 

Association has made clear its position on taxa- 
tion. In acting on the referendum of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the board voted 
that individuals, corporations and _ partnerships 
should be taxed alike. The board voted in favor of 
the repeal of the excess profits tax and the substitu- 
tion therefor of a 1 per cent commodity turnover 
tax and a corporation income tax of not to exceed 
15 per cent. 
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Weekly Review 


down-grade. Output in the week of July 9, small 

because no mines worked on July 4, was 6,163,000 
net tons, an average per working day of 1,233,000 tons, 
compared with 1,273,000 the previous week and 1,277,- 
000 tons for the year to date. Indications are that 
output in the week of July 16 was smaller than for any 
full time week since early May. With loadings for the 
Lakes falling off and shipments to Atlantic Tidewater 
ports on the decline, the rate of production has slumped 
for several weeks. Now that domestic buying also has 
ceased in the Middle West and industries are not active, 
it appears that production is about down to bare neces- 
sities. 

Promises of prompt action by large consumers of 
steam coal looking toward storage is contained in 
the responses from railroads and public utilities to the 
request of Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for early buying. Utility plants in New 
York City on June 20 had on hand 341,000 tons of 
bituminous steam coal, compared with 357,000 tons on 
May 2, and had 58,000 of anthracite steam sizes against 
84,000 tons on May 2. In February these same plants 
had as high as 484,000 tons of bituminous steam coal 
and 131,000 tons of anthracite steam sizes on hand, so 


Piwr-erace of bituminous coal continues on the 


it may be seen that there is room for a considerable 
gain in this one locality. 

Prices are practically unchanged, Coal Age Index 
dropping one point to 89 on July 18, after having gone 
up to 90 on July 12 for one week. Prices continue to be 
largely nominal, with the volume of transactions in 
spot coal very low. In the Middle West there is a 
decided feeling that business is gaining strength and 
in the Rocky Mountain region the sentiment is strong 
that as soon as this year’s crops begin to move the 
coal trade will pick up. In fact, the far West is the 
most hopeful of all and the far East the most pessi- 
mistic. 

Anthracite is holding up in remarkable style. Pro- 
duction this year is 1,500,000 net tons ahead of last 
year and for the first six months was 45,500,000 net 
tons, a figure exceeded in the last eight years only by 
1913 and the war years, 1917-1918. 


LARGE PROPORTION OF SHIPMENTS FOR DOMESTIC USE 


It is further pointed out that shipments from the 
mines of domestic sizes are really much greater than is 
indicated by these figures, for household coal has been 
a much larger portion of the total this year than in any 
recent year, because of the small demand for steam 
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sizes. It does not appear that there can possibly be 
difficulty this year in the domestic supply of hard coal, 
providing there is no labor trouble, as in August, 1920. 


BITUMINOUS 


Bituminous coal production in the week of July 9 is re- 
ported by the Geological Survey as 6,163,000 net tons, a 
decrease from 7,640,000 tons the preceding week, largely 
due to the celebration of July 4, when no coal was loaded 
at the mines. Later information indicates that last week, 
although containing no holiday, will show a decrease in out- 
put below recent full-time weeks. 

Cumulative production through the first 161 working days 


of 1921 was 204,527,000 tons compared with 225,132,000 — 


tons in 1919 and 267,841,000 tons in 1920. Compared with 
the average of 1917-1920, output to date in 1921 is 65,000,- 
000 tons behind. The Geological Survey reports that little 
change in the general situation was indicated by the mine 
reports for the week ended July 2. Decreases occurred 
chiefly in the low-volatile fields shipping to tide. Lessened 
activity was reported from the Somerset-Cumberland-Pied- 
mont region, and the New River and Pocahontas fields; also 
in the Kanawha, Harlan and southwestern Virginia dis- 
tricts. The change, however, was largely offset by an im- 
provement in Ohio and western Pennsy!vania. Illinois, 
western Kentucky and Alabama also reported improve- 
ment. 


COAL AGE 
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Competition of lower-cost coal from non-union fields, 
where satisfactory wage reductions have been accomplished, 
is exerting heavy pressure on the union fields under contract 
with the men to maintain until April 1, 1922, the highest 
rates of pay in the history of coal mining. Central Penn- 
sylvania, a union field, is sore pressed by non-union coal 
from Somerset, Westmoreland and Connellsville. 

Eastern Kentucky, operating non-union mines, is working 
from 52 to 60 per cent of full time and western Kentucky 
33 per cent. 

Lake ,dumpings have continued to drop, the total for 
the week ended July 18 being 787,780 net tons, compared 
with 835,616 tons the week ended July 10. In these two 
weeks only have dumpings at Lake Erie ports this year 
been less than the corresponding weeks of 1919. 

The all-rail movement of coal to New England slowed 
down during the first week of July. Reports show that 
3,288 cars of anthracite and 2,647 cars of soft coal were 
forwarded over the Hudson, against 3,846 and 3,057 cars, 
respectively, in the preceding week, and compared with 
1,169 of anthracite and 3,904 cars of bituminous coal the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Last week was a very dull week at Hampton Roads. 
Vessel tonnage awaiting cargo was negligible with little 
change in the accumulations of cars on hand. Exports from 
Hampton Roads declined sharply during the week ended 
July 9, when 302,000 net tons were dumped for foreign 
cargo and 72,000 tons for foreign bunker. The total—374,- 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.0O.B. Mines 


Low-Volatile, Eastern Market June 14, July 5, July 12, July 19,7 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus,... $5.75 $5.75 $5.75 a: 50@ a? 75 
Pocahontas mine run. .... Columbus.... 3.45 3.25 3.25 .00@ 3.25 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.40 2.35 2.15 2 150 2.40 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... Bee Oe. OO 4 75@. 5625 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago ac Sue 2. 0ne2 65) 2/250) 3.25 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... D299 eee>.90) 5.90 6.75@) 6.90 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... aD eee Ome S050) 1). 76G) O23 25 
Cambria mine run.. . Boston ae 00ers 0008 62.705 2. 35@)3:..00 
Somerset mine run. Boston x. sn 2.20 1.90 1.90 1.50@ 2.10 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.45 3.15 3.10 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3550) 2.80)) 2:80. 2.75@.2-85 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Baltimore.. SAN Vs AW) 2.60 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York,. Neen Meee D0 2095) 8 Ol 85@) 2.60 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.95 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.85 2.55 2.40 2.25@ 2.40 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York... 2.45 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.35 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.55 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.35 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.40 2.25 2.15 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New Yorks. 621 3el 95 01295 1585@ 2710 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 2.35 1.90 1.90 -75@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 2.10 2.10 1.85 1.75 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) New York... 1.90 2.00 1.95 1.65@ 1.80 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) Philadelphia.. 2.00 1275 1e75 leg 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) Baltimore.... 1.85 1.85 1.65 1.50 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas....... Pittsburgh) 257590 12250' § 2.95. 9 2285@. 3-00 
Pittsburgh mine run(steam) Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.85 2.10 2.00@ 2.15 
Pittsburgh slack (gas)..... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.60 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.50 3.40 3.25 3.00@ 3.60 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.20 2.15 2.15 1.75@ 2.25 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.25 ie ele 1.10@ 1.25 
Hocking lump............ Golumbusss. 32200 ola 3225 3 200@.3250 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.15@ 1.30 
Pintse Nolo lump!...ce... Cleveland..1. 3.25 3.25 © 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 


Market June 14, July 5, July, 12, July It 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 192 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.10 $2.20 $2.25 $2.15@ Hs 25 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.40 1.20 Tez 1.20@ 1.30 
Midwest 

Franklin, Il. lump....... Chicago..... 3.55 3.80 3.55 3.00@ 4.05 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.,... Chicago..... 3.00 2.90 315) 2.60@ 3.50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.25@ 2.65 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 3.15 2.65 2.65 «.2.00@ $3.00 
Central Ill. mine run...... Chicago..... 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Central Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.25@ 2.25 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3,15, 92290 2190) -2,/85@ (3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2060 Mel Omer ct Umer: Lo). 2d) 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... A500 2s a2 does 29 Gy 3825 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... AS eee AO. AUR oe 00) 2575 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.35@ 2.10 
Standard lump........... St. Louis Ze eae ee 2s eee: OO) s 2-90 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis [aye ere 1.75 1.60@ 1.75 
Standard screenings....... St. Louis..... 0.95 0.85 0.85 0.85 

West Ky, lump sececs ss. Louisville... 2.55 2.75 2.70 2.50@ 3.00 
West Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 1.90 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.55 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.15@ 2.00 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.80 3.50 3.40 3.25@ 4.05 
Big Seam minerun...... Birmingham.. 2.50 2.25 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 
Si Kyi lamp esse aceccs Louisville.... 3.65 3.45 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 
S: E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 2.25 2.25 2.25 #2.00@ 2.36 
S. E. Ky. screenings. ..... Louisville.... 1.45 15.25 1.40 1.25@ 1.75 
Kansasiiimp..cciie on). Kansas City. 5.25 5.40 5.40 5.50 

Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.40 4.25 4.25 4.25@ 4.50 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 3.15 3.25 3.25 5a25) 


* Gross tons, f. o. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 

















Market Freight July 5, 1921 July 12, 19217 ——July 19, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
1 GS 5s, a ee New Yorke- os. $2.61 $7.85@$8.15 $7.40@$7.75 $7.85@$8.15 $7.40@$7.75 $7. 75@$8.00 $7.40@$7.75 
BVOKON eRe ddagets 2.0.5 Philadelphia. ... 2.66 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 
BBLOKGN labia esc: + Chicagosr oesca- 5.62 12575 12.70 (27> 12.70 12575 12.45 
[BP Ss Se ae Soe New York. 7)...0. 2.61 7.85@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 7.80@ 8.25 7.40@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.75 
1 nace PAS RO ae Philadelphia 2.66 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 
PE We Ree here, soe ei avcitetn, 5 Ghicago.. soe. 5.62 12.60 12.70 12.60 12.70 12.60 12.45 
BOW Gs att Oe cae e ctesine New York...... 2.61 8.15@ 8.60 7.70@ 8.10 8.40@ 8.50 7.70@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 
Stove Philadelpha. ... 2.66 8.25@ 8.70 7.90@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.70 7.90@ 8.25 8.40@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.25 
BP LOVOM A Mirai Ose, sheieiece: ake Chicago... 4. 5.62 13 -20 12.95 13.20 12.95 13.20 12.70 
Chestnut vase od. -. New York. 24 2.61 8.00@ 8.60 7.70@ 8.10 7.80@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 7.65@ 7.90 7.70@ 8.10 
@hestnut............... Philadelphia.. .. 2.66 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 
UH OStOta ete cc tae  CODICARO. 2 vies 0's 5.62 12.95 12.95 12.95 12.95 12.95 12.70 
PBR ies ofa le sc ie 5 New York...... 2.47 4.75@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 4.50@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.45 
RaN cine ets isis oaks Philadelphia. ... 2.38 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 4.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 4.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.20 
EBA Me th ees Sure ee Chicago. .<..5-. 5.62 10.90 11.20 10.90 11.20 10.90 11.20 
Buckwheat No l....... New York...... 2.47 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.60@ 3.00 3.50 2.65@ 3.00 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1....... Philadelphia. ... ORPCT TR he POR ee es 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3750 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
RICO reece eletos sone verss.3 New York...... 2.47 1.75@ 2.25 2250) 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 
PRT Sica eae ette has aes Philadelphia. ... Ze SO a onc aone 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
Barleysaenc s, o<5.c, sls oes New York...... 2.47 0.75@ 1.50 1.50 0.60@ 1.25 1.50 0.60@ 1.25 1.50 
Barlevsece sanit temk Philadelphia. ... 7 Ne Pee 1.50 0. 120. 125 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseverc cece New York...... 2:47 Bune . Gee (ise tat 2.50 2.50 2.50 


* Prices and freight rates net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 89, 400 
Week of July 18, 
1921. This diagram 


shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal 

the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
in this review. 
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000 net tons—was a little more than half the dumpings for 
foreign account in the week preceding. 

Tidewater movement increased during June. Total dump- 
ings at the five Atlantic coal ports were 4,492,000 net tons, 
an increase over May of 705,000 tons, and the heaviest since 
November, 1920. The increase was Jargely due to the heavy 
export demand resulting from the British miners’ strike. 
Of the total foreign shipments—2,040,000 net tons—1,480,- 
000 tons, or 74 per cent, went from Hampton Roads. This 
was but 35,000 tons less than the record for that port set 
in October, 1920. Exports from other ports increased some- 
what. 

The tonnage for bunker increased from 861,000 in May 
to 914,000 in June, and shipments to New England from 
581,000 tons to 720,000 tons. 





Cc. 





TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR MAY AND 
JUNE, 1921 


(In thousands of net tons) 





tae: New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- June May 

Destination York delphia more Roads ton Total Total 
Coastwise to 
New England... 99 44 72 505 b3 720m ol 
Pxports:t)), ee... £57: 108 388 1,480 64 2,040 1,559 
Bunkers... ss 408 36 60 406 4 914 861 
Inside capes..... eas 170 54 27 bie 251 247 
Other tonnage... 485 i] BE 77 4 567 = 539 

Fone eel ae is 1902 359 574 WnhD 495 GR O72) ace 4g ae 

May totals... 956 327 ASIP 1RZ03) ab SO mane he 3,787 

ANTHRACITE 


Reports from the anthracite consuming territory gen- 
erally record a notable slackness to household consumer 
buying of domestic sizes and premonitions that a larger 
share of the output must find its way to producer storage 





1.6 
Biturninous Coa! Durnped at 
1.4 -LakeErie Ports, by Weeks. 
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or mine operation be curtailed. As a matter of fact the 
situation will cure itself for, as independents no longer able 
to obtain premiums on domestic sizes and unable to get 
adequate prices on steam sizes are closing down, the prob- 
lem becomes easier for those who remain. Nothing short 
of unexpected labor trouble can now prevent the country 
going into winter well supplied with hard coal. Prices are 
steady in the East but have dropped in Chicago. More 
detail on the record output of hard coal this year will be 
found in the news columns of this issue. 


BYPRODUCT COKE 


The Geological Survey resumes the publication of cur- 
rent statistics of the output of byproduct coke, which were 
discontinued at the close of the war. Returns for the month 
of June are summarized as follows: 

The total output of byproduct coke for June—in part 
estimated—was 1,540,000 net tons. In comparison with 
the monthly average for 1920 this was a decrease of 1,025,- 
000 tons, or 40 per cent. As the present maximum capacity 
of the byproduct ovens in this country is in round numbers 
8,510,000 tons of coke per month, it will be seen that the 
industry was operating during the month of June at only 
44 per cent of capacity. 

The coal charged in the month cf June is estimated at 
2,210,000 tons. The normal monthly consumption of the 
ovens, assuming 85 per cent operation, would be 4,300,000 
tons. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT COKE IN THE 
UNITED STATES (:) 


(Net tons) 


Coke Coal 
Produced Charged 
1917 Monthly Siverage, ).s ets ols clement ona, retainers Sree 1,870;000 2,625,000 
1918 Monthly average... sea. eee cae eet ee eee 2,166,000 3,072,000 
1919: Monthiaverage?.. <i sec ge ees eee ee 2,095,000 2,988,000 
1920 Monthly ayerdge: fcc canstai cs eae i iekeiererea ins cen 2,565,000 3,685,000 
June: VOINS sot c iad coc Adachas erese aire eee 1,540,000 2,210,000 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. 
BEEHIVE COKE 


.Beehive coke is headed for the nadir, with the country 
down to a daily average of 7,000 tons against 60,000 tons 
a day a year ago. Prices of coke in the Connellsville 
region are so low that operators can make more money 
shipping coal in competition with union coal. 





Estimates of Production 


FRoM THE WEEELY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 











1921 ——_——~ 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date (a) 
SUNGI2900 spe 7,704,000 190,725,000 10,566,000 247,896,000 
Daily average.... 1,284,000 1,279,000 1,759,000 1,657,000 
J Uys ZO Sane cet 7,640,000 198,364,000 10,286,000 258,182,000 
Daily average.... 1,273,000 1,279,000 1,714,000 1,659,000 
July 9c.......... 6,163,000 204,527,000 9,659,000 267,841,000 
Daily average.... 1,233,000 1,277,000 1,932,000 1,668,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (6) Revised from last 





report. (c) Subject to revision. 
ANTHRACITE 
——_ 1921 —__—~ —————_ 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 

Week to Date Week to Date (a) 
UME Lowey stews 1,847,000 44,262,0005 1,870,000 42,830,000 
July 2 eee eee 1,868,000 46,109,000 1,778,000 44,608,000 
DUly-Jos sae eee 1,525,000 47,634,000 1,541,000 46,149,000 


(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from 
last report. (c) Five-day week. 


BEEHIVE COKE 





— Week Ended —-——— 
July 9 July 2 July 10 1921 1920 
1921(4) 1921 (b) 1920 to Date to Date (c) 
34,000 46,000 361,000 3,432,000 11,267,000 

(a) Subject to revision. (>) Revised from last report. () Less 2 


days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for last two years. 
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British Mines Slow to Resume 


Production Disappointing as to 


Quantity—Principal Companies 


Withdraw Quotations—Some Prices Stiffen—French Output and 
Stocks Decline—Ruhr Conditions Have Not Improved Over April. 


Expectations of early resumption of 
production of coal in South Wales are 
proving to have been too optimistic, for, 
although the men have gone back to 
work, coal is coming forth in disap- 
pointing quantities. No official figures 
of output in the first two weeks of July 
have as yet been issued but cable ad- 
vices to Coal Age from London are to 
. the effect that because of the lack of 
production the principal companies have 
withdrawn their quotations for July. 
Next week the government will release 
statistics of production for the entire 
coal field. Production of coal in the 
United Kingdom from April 4 to July 
2—that is, during the three months of 
the strike—was but 179,000 gross tons, 
Eractically all of which came from out- 
crop workings where miners were able 
to get out small quantities for local 
use. 

Prices have increased on some coals. 
Best Admiralty large coal, f.o.b. Cardiff 
is quoted at 47s. 6d.@50s., unchanged 
from last week; but best Cardiff smalls 
are in urgent demand for bunkering and 
prices increased from 24s.@25s., as 
quoted last week, to 25s.@30s. Tyne 
primes were unchanged from last week 
at 40s.@42s. 6d. Quotations on best 
steams, Newcastle, increased to 45s.@ 
50s. from around 40s. a week ago. 

Decreases in both production and 
stocks of coal in France in May are 
shown in official reports just given out 
by the government and cabled to Coal 
Age. Output in May, exclusive of the 
Saar, was 2,108,000 metric tons of coal 
and 54,000 tons of lignite, compared 
with 2,258,000 tons of coal in April. 
Stocks of coal at the mines at the end 
of May were 1,363,000 tons, a decrease 
from 1,556,306 tons at the end of April. 

Production of coal in the Ruhr dis- 
trict of Germany in June was 7,500,000 


5.5 


metric tons. The production of this 
field was in excess of 8,000,000 tons in 
January and February of this year 
but declined to about 6,000,000 tons in 
March because of labor troubles. 

American coal is now (July 16) 
quoted at Milan at 295@305 lire per 
ton, compared with 305@315 lire per 
ton for best Cardiff steam coal. 





French Market Offered British Coal at 
Low Prices 
(Paris Correspondent of Coal Age) 

There is nothing very important. to 
report since last week. The British 
strike having ended, coal exporters from 
that country are turning all their efforts 
to the resumption of the important 
French coal trade, and the market here 
is flooded. with offers at surprisingly 
low figures. For instance, coal briquets 
are being offered at 30 fr. less than 
the average French cost price, whereas 
before the strike the South Wales manu- 
facturers pretended not to be able to 
manufacture this commodity at less 
than 60s. Newcastle first brands of 
gas coals are offered for shipment dur- 
ing August and September at 42s. 6d. 
and good seconds at 40s. f.o.b. Tyne 
ports. Foundry coke is quoted 50s. per 
ton and gas coke 40s. For all this, 
French buyers are still holding off on 
industrial coals, some important deal- 
ers in house descriptions being the only 
cnes ready to buy now for the usual 
winter stocks. 

Industrial conditions go on showing 
some improvement, and as a conse- 
quence many claims are forthcoming 
against the slackening of arrivals of 
German coals; also against any possi- 
bility of their increase in price, which 
seems to be the object of many officials 
on the other side of the Rhine. From 
October last to the end of April, France 
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received in all a little over seven million 
tons of German coal, but as according 
to the Spa arrangement France was 
normally entitled to a little over fifteen 
million tons, this item shows a deficit of 
five million tons which certain French 
industrials want Germany to make up. 





Hampton Roads Faces a Dull Month 


Exports of coal through Hampton 
Roads dropped off very noticeably this 
past week, for which the settlement of 
the British strike is held responsible. 
The greater portion of the coal shipped 
last week went to the United Kingdom, 
indicating that if the British mines are 
again opened to their full capacity the 
export trade will fall off more. 

Accumulations at tidewater this week 
remained at practically the same figures 
of last week, although vessel tonnage 
awaiting cargo at the end of the week 
was negligible. All piers experienced a 
very dull week. 





For Africa: Tons 

Braps, bariueld tor DakdYecnds<sidavisiasss «  10;D44 
For Atlantic Islands: 

Br. SS. Ayelsbury for Teneriffe............. 4,645 
For Brazil: 

Fr. SS. Hugo Stinnes for RiodeJaneiro...... 6,226 
For Cuba: 

Br. 8S. Berwindvale—for Havana........... 7,968 

Dan. SS. Brynhild—for Havana............. 3,208 
For Denmark: 

Am.SS. Winneconne for Copenhagen........ 3,754 

Grk. SS. Eftichia Vergottifor Copenhagen... 4,891 
For Egypt: 

BEN Oise CSSCLIC TOP OFU Al a a4 + sce cles uusten 0300 
For France: : 

BES. Hirene for-BOrdeaKnc.. oseccc cierto 5,948 
For Greece: 

Ger. SS. Edmund Seimers for Piraeus....... 8,027 

Grk SS. Eugenie S. Embiricos for Piraeus... 8,337 

Br.SS, Clan Macinnes for Piraeus.......... 6,161 
For Italy: 

Am. SS. City of St. Joseph for Genoa....... 1,196 

Ital. SS. Fiippo Artelli for Trieste.......... 7,753 

Ital. SS. Lilyada for Reggio Calabria....... 5,623 
For Russia: 

Nor. SS. Thorgerd for Petrograd........... 3,645 

Br. SS. Coatsworth for Petrograd.......... 3,412 
For Spain: 

Span. SS. Cabo Espartel for Seville......... 2,614 
For Turkey: 

Nor. SS. Thomas Krag for Constantinople... 4,766 
For United Kingdom: 

Am. SS. Volunteer—for Falmouth.......... 10,250 

Am. SS. John Stevens—for Falmouth....... 6,991 

Jap. SS. Yomei Maru—for Land’s End...... 8,387 

Br. SS. Apsley—for Manchester............ 5,382 

Br. SS. Lena—for Queenstown............. EY ER? 

Span, SS. Upo Mendi—for Queenstown..... 5,493 

Br. SS. Great City—for Queenstown........ 9,997 

Br. SS. Eastern City—for Queenstown...... 8,531 

Nor. SS. Thordis—for Queenstown......... 5,695 

Br. SS. Sudbury—for Queenstown.......... 5,702 

Br. SS. Glendhu—for Queenstown.......... 5,957 

Am, SS. Tenafly—for River Thames Port... 5,321 
For Gibraltar: 

Bress® Valdura. cee cement atin ect 2,202 

Teale sSs Amistao ssstave cia cot ccm ctstes actos ciate 7,015 

Nor. SS. Joseph J, Cuneo—for Santiago..... 757 





C. I, F. PRICES—AMERICAN COAL—GROSS 
TONS JULY 16 


United Kingdom. .$11.10 Havana.......... $8.30 
Malm" joe eers 1U90sSantisgo......... 8.95 
Copenhagen...... 12.00 Guantanamo...... 8.90 
Stockholmessevee 2010: Bamburg =)... .ccnn 11.10 
ANtWEl Dit sree: 11.10 French Atlantic. 11.35 
Alexandria....... b2o 7D slsIsSbOtiee >, ne ce es 11.40 
Constantinople.... 13.00 Algiers...........P11.65 
Gibraltariniacascts « 11.30 Marseilles........ 12.20 
Rio de Janeiro:.-., 1050; Piraeus... 7: . o.. 3. 12.30 
Buenos Aires. .... 10540), Port Saidt, .15./0.<1122 80 





Bunker Prices—Gross Tons 
(Foreign quotations by cable to Coal Age) 


Welsh Coal: 


Gibraltar... ee soseisse e208. £.0:D: 

Pontus sicacre a Metin: tonya 049s L050 

SINGAVOLO gycoraiy el. chal 95s. f.0.b. 

ION AUEIO Wi is te ois ee et OOS! £.0:b. 

Gem rio is, SRT ii) piscetens’ oa os 73s. trimmed 

Antwerp..............-.... 150@160 fr., trimmed 
Belgian Coal: 

PATIL WOE Dich lcaprcdtierst efeteleaaieare se 140@ 150 fr., trimmed 
American Coal: ' 

BAM OLre shares eset $6.15@ $6.40 trimmed 

New York, Pool 9......... $6.15@ $6.30 f.0.b. 

Pool 10........ $5.90@ $6.10 f.o.b. 

Hampton Roads: 
iegorel OPN Men oh actin ee BC EICE EIEIIL MoM on 
HOO RZ etwas te aes SO) $0.2) 
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Average Daily Italian Coal Receipts in 
Italian Controlled Vessels 


(In Metric Tons) 


Port May, 1920 May, 1921 
Trieste vac seule cate ene te wR eer 1,039 
ANCODRS tte cee ee 845 1,007 
Civitayocehians. soem omer 1,062 1,002 
Leghorn, tee mec cee peritend ee le 1,000 
Genoa s. cerns aie 886 988 
Spezia. pee cee: ae. Lae eee 960 
Napless.\ sam tee eet ci anne 1,066 958 
Pslermos res. eee oie 1,060 934 
Brindisi on etcnot eee 970 858 
Messing hota, tec s. eee ee te 824 
‘Liarantos eran sind: See eo or ee ee 637 
Savona. Act eee ae 1,005 615 
Santo Stefano..... Se. 508 
Torre Annunziata........... 1032), Sea eheeea 
Venice. scion ste eee eee 1645 ene 





AUSTRIAN RAILROADS HAVE PURCHASED 
90,000 tons from the mines of the Sarre, 
this tonnage to be delivered in June, 
July and August at a rate of 30,000 per 
month. 


DuRING MAY, 1921, the Port of Rouen 
received only 33,329 tons of coal 
through Rotterdam, Ghent and Ant- 
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werp. On the other hand 99,103 tons of 
coal and coke were exported largely to 
the United Kingdom. 





THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT has 
placed an embargo on the exportation 
of coal, according to recent cable 
advices. 


French Output and Coal Stocks 


April production and stocks of coal 
in France are shown by the following 
table, as published by the Journal des 
Charbonnages, correcting the original 
figures printed in Coal Age, (June 30, 
1921, p. 1177). The output, exclusive 
of the Sarre, was 2,257,444 metric tons 
as compared with 1,817,430 in April, 
1920. Total coal stocks at the mines 
on hand April 30 were 2,033,961 tons 
as against 4,500,000 on Jan. 1, 1921. 
Recent Paris reports state that coal 
stocks had decreased to approximately 
700,000 tons at the end of the British 
strike. 





PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF COAL IN FRANCE, APRIL, 1921 
(IN METRIC TONS) 


—— Total Mined —— 








Stocks at Mines, April 30, 1921 —\ 








District Coal Lignite Coal Lignite Coal Briquets 

AITAS PAs 2 SI eee eee 6905107 7 eee 415;99250 2... Be: 19,238 2,663 
DGWaL..o oo se oy ds ee aes 392.045. (Gea 358: 669m poe ae 9,744 15,973 
Saint-Htlienne< . 4-48.32 - ae eee 219;4314 ean 249.725 een ee 16,152 15,385 
Lyons). cb ec eee eee ee eee 2115549) Baetteres 155,233 SOnm & More: 5,090 
Clermont—Perrand....0 ce eee eee 106,615 36 72,597 LST ee ee 
ALBIS ie di, Cede se ee ee nee 156,692 1,296 103,235 76 10 21,673 
Toulouse s24 ih Mice oe ee ie 135,225 423 89,103 1,796 5,474 21,102 
Margene <2) p08 wage ue. See er ee 1,830 55,500 4,310 [50182 “ect Ree anum-veste os. 
Nanted 3.2) Aiciies ache bee a ee 6,840 222 6. Fe 10,879 eee Aes ene tre 242 
IBOrdealxi:; 2° ote ten. cee ae ene 6,112 1,440 11,408 295: fe aleswaee 1,529 
Nancy Bo: ete ie en eee 8,283 58,706 8,653 5 6,800 9 i aetran x 
Strasbourg..... 267;304 ate S6%5 02s... ce 545 eae Oe 
LOCAL Seat ice eh ROR theca ee 2,257,444 117,401 1,566,306 17,957 62,563 83.657 
SAIC, bcs cece BSA ce rete I ee eee 693;083" aes 467,095 eke: 228 2ie ateyn Ate 
Grand totals: : yaa ecieeenae ater eee 2,950,527 117,401 2,033,961 17,957 64,845 83,657 
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Germany’s April Production Slumps 


Shipments from the Ruhr in April, 
although in the aggregate a little 
higher than in March, show a decrease 
of 4,000 tons daily compared with the 
latter month. Nearly 400,000 tons 
were taken from the pit reserves. 
Daily production has therefore fallen 
short of March by approximately 15,- 
000 tons. In Upper Silesia, production 
came to an almost eomplete stoppage 
on April 23 because of the renewed 
political troubles. April production 
figures and the output for the first four 
months of 1921 are shown as follows: 


April, January-April, 
Tons Tons 
Lower Silesia.......... 438,813 1,638,266 
Aix-la-Chappelle....... 221,820 1,692,791 
IRwhrDistricheseerieass 7,894,985 32,133,350 
Upper:Silésiat oo... ee . 1,630,000 10,243,916 
10,185,618 45,708,323 


April production in Prussia was 
10,185,000 tons, as against 11,243,596 
tons in March, which was lower than 
those of the two preceding months. 
The following figures, representing 
production during the first four months 
of 1921, show the drop since March: 


Tons 


January..%.s do. cincls ca ow.0 es oe 11,985,534 
February « ...c;s.0055 6% 6.00 000s eee 11,943,371 
Marehes ois on cee cake hei: ae eee 11,243,596 
April ¢ 5. ccaaysisiee.o bl cvelonete ate. «RPA eet 10,185,618 


No shortage has actually made itself 
felt, partly due to the business depres- 
sion resulting in decreased consump- 
tion, and also to the fact that only a 
part of the Upper Silesian production 
is shipped to Germany proper. 





Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 
Slight Interest in Prices—Operators 
Figure Hard to Keep Mines Working— 
Coal at New York Piers Absorbed 
Only With Difficulty—Hampton Roads 
Quiet. 


Bituminous—A few buyers are at- 
tempting to negotiate purchases, but 
these are for continuing delivery over 
a period, and shippers are not inclined 
to quote the spot basis for deferred 
shipment. But little progress is made, 
although there is ground for the feel- 
ing in some quarters that the next few 
weeks will see the ebb point in prices. 
Buyers make inquiry only for modest 
tonnages, and a very slight increase in 
the present movement of steam grades 
would be sufficient to meet all require- 
ments. Reserves are still large among 
most manufacturers and there is no 
present intention to keep stocks much 
above their present level for the next 
few months. Few will consider carry- 
ing over much tonnage beyond April 


1, for the trend of opinion is toward 
a lower price basis. 

On the other hand, the more repre- 
sentative Pennsylvania operators are 
leaving no stone unturned to get busi- 
ness for July and August. Every in- 
quiry is sifted; current quotations on 
Hampton Roads coal are_ closely 
watched for their bearing on orders 
at competitive points and all who are 
interested in coal at first hand are 
figuring hard to keep mines in opera- 
tion at least two or three days a week. 
Consuming territory is being secured 
for places to put coal, and those with 
foreign connections are making efforts 
in that direction to move enough to 
help reduce mining costs. The pro- 
ducer’s problem unusually is intricate; 
if only output could be raised to some- 
thing like a 5-day week basis he would 
be in much better position to concede 
the price basis a few mill buyers are 
now willing to consider. 

Those agencies which have started 
coal for Tidewater with a view to or- 
ders turning up later have been much 
disappointed. At New York and at 
Philadelphia, in particular, pier coal 


has been absorbed only with great diffi- 
culty, and the immediate prospect is 
anything but encouraging. There have 
been such shrinkages in value recently 
that the volume offering is likely to be 
less. 

Pocahontas and New River at Hamp- 
ton Roads also meet only a much re- 
stricted demand. Some shippers are 
finding a somewhat better reaction in 
their favor off shore, but the coastwise 
market is still very quiet. By reason 
of lower freights on sailing vessels 
from Hampton Roads the smokeless 
shippers are able to take occasional 
business that during recent years 
seemed allocated to Pennsylvania in- 
terests, but the tonnages are small. The 
real significance of such sales lies in 
the fact that under the present high 
all-rail tariffs, coal by water, especially 
east of Portland, Me., will have the 
preference. 

It is interesting to notice that re- 
ceipts through the Hudson River trans- 
fer points continue on about the same 
average that was maintained in June. 
The railroads are taking coal in enough 
better volume to offset what is not 
being shipped commercially, although 
there is a certain tonnage of small scat- 
tering purchases on ihe spot market 
that must be taken into account. A con- 
siderable number of steam users have 
been obliged to have contract shipments 
withheld because of physical inability 
to take on the coal. Consumption con- 
tinues on a light basis in most indus- 


July 21, 1921 


tries, and few will buy very far in ad- 
vance of actual needs, especially dur- 
ing a season when they have been try- 
ing hard to liquidate reserves piled up 
at high prices a year or so ago. 

Anthracite—Under all the circum- 
stances the trade feels that demand is 
keeping up remarkably well. Ship- 
ments have not been made so freely as 
buyers expected, and among retail deal- 
ers there is still a tendency to be 
cautious about declining deliveries. 
Conservative coal men here feel very 
strongly that when the household trade 
begins buying it will come with a rush, 
and for that reason the average dealer 
will take on all he can store and all 
he can finance. 

At retail there is no improvernent. 
In the larger cities, especially, people 
are not buiyng and the distributors are 
tying up equipment. 





Tidewater—FEast 





NEW YORK 
Anthracite Demand Easier—Independ- 
-ents Make Concessions—Steam Coal 
Dull — Smaller Bituminous Stocks 


Strengthen Quotations—Buyers Re- 
main Out of Market. 
Anthracite—Market conditions are 


not encouraging. Buying is lagging 
but so far the operating companies are 
not experiencing any trouble in dispos- 
ing of production. While the demand 
in this market is easy shippers are 
sending heavy tonnages westward 
where conditions are brighter. 

Independent operators are forced to 
make concessions if they want busi- 
ness. There has been a further decline 
in quotations but in some cases sales 
show slight premiums above the com- 
pany schedules. This is particularly 
true with regard to stove coal. 

Pea is being sent to the stock piles. 
Demand shows no improvement and 
quotations are easy. Steam coals con- 
tinue to move slowly. Demand is dull 
and large quantities are being stored. 
Quotations for buckwheat alongside 
were around $5.25; rice $4.25 and bar- 
ley in some instances was quoted 
slightly above the freight charges. 

Bituminous—There is a tendency to 
better prices due chiefly to less coal 
sent to this market, but this improve- 
ment is not general. Demand from 
New England showed a slight improve- 
ment and there was a belief among the 
local houses that consumers were about 
ready to enter the buyers market. 

There was less coal on the local 
piers on July 15 than on July 8, tabu- 
lations showing 290 cars in the pools 
and 855 cars outside, as compared with 
286 cars and 1,444 cars respectively 
the previous week. During the first 
15 days of the present month there 
were 4,972 cars dumped over the local 
piers as compared with 5,353 cars in 
the corresponding period of last month. 

The export market is quiet. In- 
quiries are fewer. One sale of a cargo 
of *creened gas coal for Copenhagen 
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shipment at around $12.65 was re- 
ported. 

With coal not in abundance at the 
local piers quotations for Pool 1 ranged 
$6.25@$6.50; Pool 9, $5.95@$6.15 and 
Pool 10, $5.65@$5.85. While along- 
side bunker quotations ranged about 
the same, plus 35c. water freight, there 
were instances where loaded cargoes 
were quoted at figures slightly lower. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Remains Quiet—Consumers 
Obstinate—Capacity Stocks in Yards— 
Bituminous Unfavorable — Buying 
Moderate—Prices Unchanged. 

Anthracite—Lack of retail demand 
reached lower levels this week and 
dealers are not working to more than 
20 per cent of capacity. They are 
laying off help and carrying only a 
minimum of men about the yards, and 
the general belief is that there will be 
no need to add to their forces until well 
into the fall. 

The trade is still endeavoring to con- 
vert dilatory customers to the necessity 
of taking in their coal now, especially 
those who have done so in other years. 
Behind all the sluggishness is the belief 
that coal must be lower in price, 
despite all the arguments of the coal 
man to the contrary. 

Producing companies still claim to 
be operating full time. It is a certain- 
ty that no size of coal larger than pea 
is going into the storage yards, and 
the only explanation is that the West 
continues to take a good percentage of 
production. The only size really wanted 
here is stove. 

Steam sizes do not improve. A fair 
tonnage of buckwheat is being taken on 
contract, but the surplus is without a 
market. Rice is even weaker, and bar- 
ley is almost uncalled for. 


Bituminous—Trade at this time is 
at least not worse than the preceding 
period of ten days, but is really at a 
standstill. It frequently happens when 
the consumer does want coal, even only 
two or three cars, he will invite quota- 
tions from a number of shippers in or- 
der to get the benefit of the lowest pos- 
sible price. This method is responsible 
for some low prices recently on good 
coals. 

The best buyers at this time are the 
railroads, although they are not taking 
supplies in anything like the tonnage 
of other years. Prices on this are even 
lower than the market and for that 
reason there are many shippers who 
will not make any offers whatever for 
it, and due to the further fact that 
payment is likely to be deferred. 

Market prices have not changed dur- 
ing the week, yet some shippers still 
feel that possibly lower figures might 
prevail, and are still buying lightly. 
There is nothing to the contract mar- 
ket, as the consumer seems utterly un- 
interested and the producer makes no 
effort to tie him up. 

There are some very optimistic 
people in the trade who hope for a re- 
vival even before September. They 
base this on the recently lowered steel 
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prices being sufficient to produce some 
orders in that line and thus encourage 
the purchase of coal in anticipation of 
a renewal in that industry in the fall. 





HAMPTON ROADS 


Tonnage Declines—Prices Soften—Aec- 
cumulations Practically Unchanged 


Coal business at the piers fell off 
during the week very materially, a total 
of only approximately 300,000 tons of 
coal being dumped. Coal dealers here 
are feeling the pinch of this reduced 
activity, especially, since the month of 
June was the busiest in the history of 
the trade. 

Pools 5, 6 and 7 are $5.10@$5.25, 
Pools 1 and 2, $5.75@$6, f.o.b. piers. 

A comparison of the situation at the 
piers is as follows: 


Week Ended Week Ended 


July 7 July 14 
Norfolk & Western piers, Lamberts Point 
Gars ‘onvhand once 3,568 3,450 
DoOnsi Onehian dierece ste ce 180,532 162,774 
‘Tons= dumped. 225-5 .<. 206,228 135,316 


Tonnage waiting 54, 375 


Virginian Ry. piers, Sewalls Point— 
Cars on hand 2,10 


Bharti s cohe ts 1,984 
Monson wnandes, seek ee 105 O50 38,586 
LOWS duniped: mm roe. ye 106,842 145,428 
Tonnage Walling. f. . 8,969 696 
O. piers, Newport News— 
Carson band aye 2,136 2,224 
Tons onthand™ 2. = 4 106,760 111,200 
ons, dumpedmeaserieso. 167,944 144,230 
Tonnage waiting...... 100,375 40,605 
BUFFALO 


Trade Not Improving—Operations Cur- 
tailed—Much Distress Tonnage—Lake 
Shipping Active—Anthracite Consum- 
ers Buy Sparingly. 

Bituminous—The movement is_per- 
haps lighter than it was. Consumers 
will not stock and are allowing their 
stocks to run down, to all appearance. 
There have heen depressions in the 
trade, but this one exceeds any other 
recent ones, nothing is appearing that 
looks like a change for the better. 

Ask any mine owner what his opera- 
tions are and he will say that they 
are mostly suspended. He finds that 
he can get coal enough floating about 
cn the market to meet his requirements 
and most of it for less than it would 
cost him to turn it out. The Canadian 
bituminous trade is quite dull. 

With matters as they are the prices 
are as small as ever, being not more 
than $3 for Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$2.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump, $2.50 for Allegheny Valley mine 
run and $1.50@$1.75 for slack. 

Anthracite—Demand does not  in- 
crease and it is not expected to do so 
till the hot spell is over. The warn- 
ing is given out by shippers that if 
coal is not laid in now it may not be 
had in winter, but no heed is paid to it. 

Independents are trying to hold up 
their premiums and at the same time 
keep the consumers buying. They are 
sending out their circulars to bitumi- 
nous jobbers, trying to keep up the in- 
terest, but it is not easy. 

Lake—Shipping agents complain that 
they cannot get as much coal to handle 
as they want. If the stocks continue 
to pile up on the upper docks it may 
be hard to find room for coal there 
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before the fall demand sets in. Load- 
ings for the week ended July 9 were 
128,600 net tons, of which 66,100 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 25,700 
for Chicago, 18,800 for Milwaukee, 8,500 
for Fort William, 7,500 for Sheboygan, 
1,200 for Racine, and 800 for Macki- 
naw. Freight rates continue easy. 


Coke—Demand continues light and 
does not promise to improve right away. 
The furnaces are running at such a low 
rate that most of the local coke plants 
are entirely idle. Prices are apparently 
at the bottom, on the basis of $4.50 for 
foundry, $3.75 for furnace and $3.25 for 
stock, with a little in domestic sizes 
selling $5@$5.25, 


—____—. 


BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Market on New Low Level— 
Exports Continue Heavy—Hard Coal 
Officials Before Baltimore Grand Jury. 

Bituminous—An inquiry in the soft 
coal trade shows that business is 
traveling on new low levels. Prices are 
below the spot quotations of a week 
or so ago and in many cases are be- 
low the actual cost of production. The 
effort of high grade steam producers to 
hold such coals as run to Pool 9 at 
$2.50 or better has proven a failure. 
At this writing there is plenty of Pool 
9 to be had around $2.25, and not a 
little has sold at figures between $2 
and $2.20 in cases of great disposal 
emergency. Best grade gas coals, 
Pennsylvania screened, are offering 
around $2.25, while West Virginia 
screened can be had at about $2.10. 
West Virginia mine run is having slow 
sale at quotations all the way from 
$1.35 to $1.60. 

The home call continues dreadfully 
dull, and there is no evidence whatever 
of manufacturing plants seeking to 
store in large quantities. The export 
movement is excellent and for the first 
nine days of July a movement of more 
than 140,000 tons cargo and about 18,- 
000 tons bunker was recorded. 

Anthracite—With business absolute- 
ly at a standstill and the prospects poor 
for ordering at this time because of a 
false public impression that prices are 
to be driven downward, the retail trade 
has a most difficult problem to combat. 
Officials of the Baltimore Coal Ex- 
change, following sensational attacks 
in a particular newspaper, are this 
week appearing before the Baltimore 
Grand Jury and being questioned con- 
cerning price fixing. Desperate efforts 
are being made in certain quarters to 
make the trade a public “goat.” Think- 
ing men within the trade, who realize 
on what a moderate margin of profit 
the business is run in Baltimore, and 
the futility of engendering the hope 
that the legal action, no matter what 
its outcome, will cut retail prices, are 
fearful of results this fall and winter. 

Should the Grand Jury action force 
the end of all restraint over the Coal 
Exchange members, the temptation to 
run prices up in a rush all market will 
naturally be strong. The trade believes 
that the most damaging thing to the 
public interest at this time is the so- 
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called effort to aid the buying public 
by hammering at members of the Ex- 
change. 





Northwest 





DULUTH 
Interior Shipments Slightly Increased— 
Heavy Receipts Continue Prices 
Quietly Shaded. 

Shipments to the interior have im- 
proved silghtly, and in this coal men see 
some hope for a resumption of trade to 
such an extent before Aug. 1 that the 
threatened tie-up of all docks here may 
be averted. 

The cause of the Inland movement is 
the slackness of railroad shipments and 
the fact that the roads feel that it is 
now a good time to get coal supplies 
into their several fueling stations. 
Should a demand for cars come from 
another source, it is probable that the 
coal movement will suffer a setback. 

There is also an indication that the 
larger country dealers are taking on 
coal, although this resumption of acti- 
vity is in but minute quantities. It is 
encouraging, however, to see even the 
slightest signs of life from sources 
which have been dormant for so long. 


Receipts improved last week and 
fifty-seven cargoes were received. Of 
these, five were anthracite. Reports 


show that cargoes are on the way of 
which three are hard coal. 

Prices remain about the same, with 
indications of concessions made sub 
rosa to some buyers, but no outward 
sign of any further cuts. One company, 
however, is reported as closing two 
municipal contracts for screenings at 
$3.85, which is 15c. below the market. 

Anthracite demand is absolutely dead. 
Prices hold firm with egg at $12.75; 
stove and nut $12.80, pea $10.80 and 
buckwheat $8.50. A shortage of hard 
coal in mid-winter will undoubtedly be 
experienced unless some means is taken 
to move the stocks on hand here im- 
mediately. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Sluggish Market Continues—Freight 
Adjustments a Disappointment—All- 
Rail Tonnage Low—Strong Competition 
for Business. 

The buyers’ strike, both wholesale 
and retail, continues without much 
change. So far as the dock interests 
are concerned, they have done their bit 
in the way of forwarding a good ton- 
nage of soft coal. Receipts so far are 
better than 3,000,000 tons over the same 
period for last year. 

Dock companies are in a position to 
offer a perfect defense if there is any 
serious shortage of coal this year. 
They have stocked the docks nearly to 
their capacity, while the outgo has been 
very small. It is not a case of asking 
the other fellow to take all the precau- 
tion nor to assume the whole burden. 
May shipments from the docks were 
very small and June was somewhat 
better. But neither has been equal to 
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a reasonable amount in view of the 
possibilities. 

One of the causes for a holding back 
of shipments was the anticipated reduc- 
tion of freight rates on coal to numer- 
ous points in the Northwest. The 
change went into effect July 6, and has 
proved to be an increase to nearly all 
points, especially on soft coal. Hard 
coal has had a few inconsequential re- 
ductions, but had 140 increases while 
bituminous had 170. 

The all-rail trade is not getting into 
action to any great extent, although it 
is picking off a little business now and 
then. Coal should be moving. to the 
country from all sources of supply more 
freely than it has. Some of the large 
users, public utility concerns and muni- 
cipal plants, have placed their orders 
for the winter’s needs. In many cases, 
the prices made were very close and 
considerably below the price regarded 
as list—if such a thing exists. 

The rail dealers feel that they are 
sure to get their share of the business 
when sales begin to stir. They say 
that the dock trade is fighting tooth 
and nail for business at a cost which 
means a loss. The dock men retaliate 
with a similar charge. From all ap- | 
pearances, the coming active season is 
going to see some of the giddiest com- 
petition that has existed in some rears. 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Continues Dull—No Change in 
Prices—Receipts by Lake Liberal, and 
Yards Accumulate Heavy Stocks. 


There has been no change in the coal 
situation at Milwaukee. Business could 
not be more dull. The demand is very 
slow, with the result that coal continues 
to pile up in the dock yards. 

Receipts by Lake are liberal, but un- 
less coal is moved out of the yards 
faster than it is at present, storage 
room will soon be exhausted. There 
has been no change in prices, but deal- 
ers expect an advance in anthracite 
about Aug. 1. Milwaukee has re- 
ceived 207 cargoes of coal thus far this 





- season, the receipts aggregating 450,781 


tons of anthracite, and 1,308,448 tons 
of soft coal, which is about double the 
receipts for the same period last year. 





Inland West 


CHICAGO 


Domestic Market Stagnant—All Ef- 
forts to Move Coal Fruitless—Steam 
Outlook Better. 


A number of the most aggressive 
sales agents have come to the conclu- 
sion that all efforts to sell coal are 
practically useless, and will continue to 
be so until the public awakens to the 
situation and decides to buy coal. This 
state of affairs appears in both the 
steam and domestic markets. 

To give an idea of conditions con- 
fronting dealers, we know of one par- 
ticular firm which has a large and 
modern coal yard representing an in- 
vestment of over $75,000. During the 
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last two weeks, the total tonnage 
moved through this yard to the do- 
mestic consumer was 44 tons. Another 
dealer with a yard in ene of the North 
Shore suburbs moved only 1% tons dur- 
ing the last three weeks. There is 
nothing wrong with the coal handled 
by these gentlemen, or with their sales 
methods, as they are both up-to-date 
aggressive business men, representing 
the highest type of retail dealer. Un- 
employment is very prevalent and the 
public is certain that freight rates and 
coal prices will be reduced before the 
fall months and in plenty of time to 
procure a winter’s supply of coal. This 
week the convention of the Illinois and 
Wisconsin Coal Dealers’ Association 
brought a number of retailers to Chi- 
cago, but we have not heard as yet of 
any operators or wholesalers profiting 
by it so far as orders booked are con- 
cerned. 

The outlook for steam coal is a little 
brighter. People are taking very seri- 
ously President Harding’s recent state- 
ment to the effect that conditions are 
not only becoming better, but will con- 
tinue to improve very rapidly. Recent 
developments seem to indicate that this 
is so, so far as awakening interest is 
concerned, and there are evidences of 
renewed interest on the part of manu- 
facturers in the steam coal market. 
Industries are not buying, but it looks 
as if they were planning to in the near 
future. 


—_—. 


COLUMBUS 


Stronger Domestic Demand — Steam 
Business Still Drags— Signs of Re- 
duced Lake | Movement—Production 
Still Low. 


Some slight improvement has de- 
veloped in the demand for prepared 
sizes. This is not sufficient to give 
much strength to the market, although 
it presages better things. Retail stocks 
are not as large as formerly and deal- 
ers are trying to replenish them. There 
is a fairly good demand for the better 
grades, such as Pocahontas and Splints. 
Retail prices are fairly strong at the 
levels which have maintained for some 
time. Hocking lump is $6.50, and West 
Virginia splints are $7.50@$7.75; Po- 
cahontas lump and egg is $10. Anthra- 
cite is strong around $15. 

Steam business is quiet in every way. 
Many of the larger users have rather 
heavy reserves. Manufacturing is slow 
in resuming and there is practically no 


increase in consumption of steam 
grades. Requisitions of railroads are 
not large. 


Lake trade is fairly active. Some 
congestion at the Upper Lake ports is 
reported and it is the belief that there 
will be a reduction in tonnage by the 
latter part of July. During the week 
ended July 9 the H. V. Docks loaded 
200,538 tons as compared with 176.762 
tons the previous week, making a total 
of 1,940,079 tons for the season. Dur- 
ing the same week the T. & O. C. docks 
loaded 52,632 tons as compared with 
58.049 tons the previous week, making 
498,555 tons for the season. 
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CINCINNATI 


Smokeless Domestic Coals Soften— 
Market Very Sluggish — Slack Coal 
Strengthens with Production. 

Smokeless, the king pin of Western 
coals, has at last been touched by the 
softness of the market. The breach be- 
tween West Virginia bituminous offer- 
ings and those of Kentucky has widened 
to a perceptible degree. There have 
been some inquiries from the Lake, but 
at prices that do not give much enthu- 
siasm, and the slack market is stronger, 
as there has been a decrease in the 
making of lump and block with the fall- 
ing domestic demand. 

Pocahontas and New River are still 
quoted $5.50 for lump and block but 
actual sales have been made around $5. 
Nut has been sluggish for some time at 
$4.75@$5 and has been cut 25c. Mine 
run can be had $3@$3.50 while slack 
is quoted at $3 for best grades. Off 
grade stock is as low as $1.75. 

West Virginia has been showing the 
effect of large shipments which have 
been gathered up for Tidewater. Most 
quotations have been made $1.75@$2.25, 
with $2 as the general run. Better 
grades of lump are selling $3@$3.50 
while others more friable are quoted 
$2.50@$3. 

Kentucky nut and slack turnovers 
have been made at 90c.@$1.25. Mine 
run is quoted $1.60@$2.20 and there 
has been no material change in lump 
and block at $3@$3.50. Retailers hold 
to the prices established the first of the 
month. 





DETROIT 


Inactivity and Lack of Business Out- 
standing Features of Trade—Receipts 
Continue in Small Volume. 


Improvement in buying demand is of 
slow development in the bituminous 
market in Detroit. Jobbers and whole- 
salers report little demand for either 
steam or domestic sizes. Consumers of 
steam coal are manifestiny little inter- 
est in offerings and retail dealers show 
no inclination to add to stocks on hand. 

In the steam trade the curtailment 
of buying is ascribed to a continued un- 
certainty among consumers concerning 
the probable extent of their require- 
ments. Business: in industrial and 
manufacturing lines is now proceeding 
haltingly, with production in most in- 
stances much short of normal and 
with a corresponding lessening of con- 
sumptive requirements for fuel. This 
has made it possible for many establish- 
ments to work along on reserves, or 
buying only in small lots. 

Some users of steam coal with small 
requirements believe they will be able 
to supply their needs this year by pur- 
chasing spot coal. 

Quotations are at present more of a 
nominal character than a reflection of 
the actual market. Lump from Ohio 
mines is quoted at the mines at $3@ 
$3.25; mine run, $2@$2.50; nut and 
slack, $1.10@$1.25. West Virginia 
lump is $3.25@$3.50; mine run, $2.25 
@$2.50; nut and slack, $1.90@$2.25; 
smokeless lump and egg, $5.25@$5.50; 
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mine run, $3.25@$3.50 and nut and 
slack, $2@2.25. 

Owing to the extreme heat, domestic 
buyers of anthracite are evincing little 
interest in putting in a winter supply. 
Lack of employment and unwillingness 
to pay the prices asked also are deter- 
rent factors. For prepared sizes retail 
prices range from $14.25 to $14.75. 





ST, LOUIS 


Local Situation Shows No Improvement 
—Steam Outlook Very Dismal—Rail- 
roads Fail to Store Coal. 


There is little variance in the local 
situation, with the exception that one 
or two places in the state show a pick- 
ing up in domestic orders, occasioned by 
newspaper publicity of the situation as 
it actually exists. Generally speaking, 
there is no buying of domestic coal. 

The steam situation, if anything, is 
a trifle worse than last week. In the 
country there is some demand from 
flour mills and a little movement at 
two or three places least expected. 

No Carterville coal is moving in ex- 
cept a little on contract, for which the 
dealers are being forced to rent addi- 
tional space for storage. Mt. Olive is 
coming in on much the same condi- 
tions. 

A few cars of West Virginia smoke- 
less came in during the past week. 
Some little tonnage of coke, both by- 
product and gas house is being ordered 
for domestic use on account of the low 
prices. 

An idea of how the situation com- 
pares with last year is indicated by 
the coal orders sent in by members of 
the Employees’ Benefit Association of 
the Union Electric Light & Power Co., 
at St. Louis. This year the orders are 
for about 1,600 tons as against almost 
7,000 tons last year. Offsetting this is 
the fact that some of the coal delivered 
last year may be left over. 





CLEVELAND 


Sentiment in Coal Trade Somewhat Im- 
proved—Activity Guins Slightly— 
Large Slack Order Placed—Stocks at 
Lower Lake Docks Diminishing. 

The appearance of one or two large 
inquiries and the closing of a number 
of substantial contracts in the last few 
days have served to bring about a 
slightly better feeling in the coal trade 
in this district. It is true that largest 
inquiries have come from public-utility 
corporations and similar sources, and 
that the demand from industrial users 
continues, as it has for months, on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Efforts of the 
administration to finance the railroads 
and place about $500,000,000 in their 
hands are still looked upon as offering 
a ray of hope. Such a large amount of 
credit available for the roads would 
help the industrial situation. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. has closed a contract for 100,000 
tons of No. 8 slack with a northern 
Ohio coal operator at a price said to 
be $1 a ton. Coal dealers expect that 
the Board of Education’s requirements 
for 40,000 tons of coal will be awarded 
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ééon. | Bids ‘have: been submitted. Re- 
tail dealers say there has been a shght 
picking’ up in’ demand for coal, the re- 
sult probably of the recent stiffening of 
anthracite prices and the failure of 
lower freight rates on coal to appear. 

The stocks of coal at lower Lake 
docks are declining. With the falling 
off of production and the curtailed 
movement from the mines to the North- 
west destinations, receipts of coal at 
the docks are less than the dumpings. 
Shipments up the Lake for the season 
up to July 11 were 10,765,847 tons, 
compared with 4,428,105 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1920, 10,497,- 
770 tons in 1919 and 8,835,483 tons in 
1918. Less bunker coal has been sold 
this year than for three seasons. This 
is due to the sharp curtailment of ves- 
sel operation, the result of the minimum 
ore shipments now current. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land for the week are the lowest on 
record, amounting to some 398 cars, di- 
vided into industrial, 307 cars, and re- 
tail, 91 cars, as compared with a tutal 
of 943 ears the preceding week, or a 
decrease of 545 cars. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Mines Resume—Domestic Call 
too Heavy—No Steam Buying. 

Mines in Kansas resumed work July 
11 and production for the week was 
above the tonnage produced since the 
middle of June. The demand for do- 
mestic grades exceeds the production. 
Mines are working only about half-time 
on account of no demand for steam. 
With the high cost of production, it 
is out of the question to store slack and 
run the risk of spontaneous combustion. 

Threshing throughout the wheat 
belt is in full force and the yield is 
better than expected. Only the ex- 
tremely high freight rates will prevent 
its prompt shipment to market. 

Quotations are as follows: Arkansas 
lump $7@$9.50, slack $2@2.50; north 
Missouri lump $4.50, washed nut $4.50 
@$5, washed slack $3.85, mine run 
$3.85, and raw slack $3@$3.15. 








South 








BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Trade Dull and Demand for Do- 
mestic Lighter—Prices on Commercial 
Coal Unchanged 

General demand is light and trade 
conditions have not improved in any 
respect. Owing to the uncertainty as 
to when business depression will begin 
to lift, industrial demand is confined to 
requirements of the immediate future, 
which are provided for in the spot 
market, and no interests seem willing 
to stock coal against that uncertain 
day when plant operation will require 
a supply of storage coal. The senti- 
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ment in the trade is that brisk business 
is not to be expected before next spring. 

Mines are now being called upon to 
restrict shipments against domestic 
contracts, as dealers are disposing of 
very little coal in the retail market and 
most yards have stocked almost to the 
limit of their capacity. 

Labor in the coal fields is plentiful 
and there has been comparatively little 
defection to other lines. Wage ad- 
justments, which have been placed in 
effect at the majority of mines have 
been received with little or no com- 
plaint; in fact the reductions were pe- 
titioned for in most instances in order 
that operators might be enabled to 
book orders if possible, which would in- 
sure more regular work. 


LOUISVILLE 


Lake Movement Slower—General De- 
mand Quiet—Retail Tonnage Light. 

It is said by some coal men that 
business today is duller than at any 
previous period since 1907, when the 
panic resulted in general slow indus- 
trial conditions. Producers claim that 
with industrial conditions slow, plants 
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are not consuming much steam coal, 
and employees of such industries are 
not in any position for stocking coal 
until it is actually needed. Jobbers 
report that it is not a question of 
folding old trade, but of selling at 
any price at all. 

Railroads which have contracted for 
tuel are not using even the pro rata of 
the contract amount just now, and are 
not in the market for fuel. A few of 
the Southern roads have not closed 
their contracts as yet, and apparently 
ure in no mood to do so. Public utili- 
ties, gas companies, etc.. are buying 
small quantities as needed, and ap- 
parently are not worrying much about 
a probable high market later on. 

Reports recently compiled show that 
m 1920 a total of 32,911 cars of coal, 
consisting of 1,493,136 tons were stopped 
off at Louisville, and 64,622 tons of 
river coal, making a total of 1,545,088 
tons, which is about the normal annual 
consumption for Louisville. 

Screenings are a little stronger 
as a result of reduced production of 
prepared, especially in movement to 
Lakes. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 


There is practically no change in 
the anthracite situation this week over 
last week. The independents are not 
working as well as they might, due to 
the fact that they are unable to get 
any premium over the company prices 
and because of the difficulty of dispos- 
ing of steam sizes. Steam coal is a 
drug on the market and a considerable 
amount of it is being stocked locally. 

The large companies are all working 
full time, apparently with plenty of 
orders for domestic sizes. 





PITTSBURGH 


Operations in Pittsburgh District Es- 
pecially Light, on Account of Compe- 
tition by Non-Union Districts. 

Mine operations in the Pittsburgh 
district—the district as it is defined in 
the trade—are at a very low rate, there 
having been continued decreases since 
the spurt in May due to Lake coal 
movement. The district suffers, as 
does the coal industry generally, from 
the lightness of consumptive demand, 
but in particular it suffers from the 
competition of non-union districts, in- 
cluding the Connellsville region and 
parts of West Virginia. This is really 
the outstanding feature of the situation 
and there is speculation as to whether 
anything will come of it by way of a 
revision in the union mining scale. In 
the Connellsville region a succession of 


sporadic wage reductions culminated in 
a general reduction April 1, and at the 
beginning of this month two interests 
—Rainey and Washington—made ad- 
ditional reductions. 

The steel industry has been down to 
almost no operation in the past two or 
three weeks, estimates being that the 
rate in tonnage output is less than 20 
per cent of capacity, and coal consump- 
tion is correspondingly light. Other 
industries are almost equally depressed, 
and as there is no definite prospect of 
any great improvement in the near 
future there is practically no disposi- 
tion to stock coal. Domestic coal is 
moving very slowly, there being little 
tendency on the part of householders to 
lay in winter supplies. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


One Inquiry for Contract Furnace 
Coke —Spot Easier — Production Still 
Smaller. 


An inquiry has been before the trade 
for a few days involving 15,000 tons 
of furnace coke a month, August and 
September, for the Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Co., Buffalo, which contemplates 
blowing in a furnace if it can operate 
it cheaply enough. This is the first in- 
quiry for several months looking to the 
blowing in of a blast furnace. Predic- 
tions are made that about $3 will be 
quoted, although many operators with 
idle plants state that they would not 
contemplate resuming production un- 
less they could get about $3.50. 

The spot. furnace coke market is 
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weaker, $3 being as high as is con- 
sidered. Odd lots to miscellaneous con- 
sumers are generally sold at this figure 
by brokers, who get a margin below 
that from the operator. These are 
merely pick-up lots, as not more than 
two or three operators would run on 
such a price. While sales of coal are 
far below the district’s capacity, they 
are at prices much better than is rea- 
lized by turning the coal into coke. 

Foundry coke is not  quotably 
changed, but seems softer and sales 
are of smaller volume. We quote spot 
furnace coke easy at $3 and spot foun- 
dry at $4@$4.50, depending on brand, 
per net ton at oven. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended July 9 
at 6,200 tons by the furnace ovens, a 
decrease of 4,230 tons, and 12,200 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a decrease of 
1,010 tons, making a total of 18,400 
tons, a decrease of 5,240 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


Tight ‘Market Prevails—Coke 
Soften. Further—Demand Quiet. 


Classified mines in the coal and coke 
region are undergoing inspection by 
pier inspectors with a view to insure 
proper classification of both the mine 
and the coal tonnage shipped to the 
various piers. 

A substantial three months’ contract 
for furnace coke at about $3.25, ovens, 
was placed this. week through W. L. 
Byers & Co. for the Robesonia furnace 
at Robesonia, Pa. The contract calls 
for delivery of 7,000 tons per month 
during July, August and September. 
Delivery is being made from the Her- 
bert Works of the Connellsville Central 
Coal & Coke Co., which has resumed 
operations. 

While each week is now seeing a 
slight improvement in the industrial 
situation the resumption has not be- 
come so general as to find a reflection 
in the fuel market. Brands have much 
to do in determining the price for the 
little coke tonnage being sold and prices 
have a wide variance, the average for 
furnace, however, being $2.75@$3. For 
foundry coke there is a wider range 
of $3.50@$4.50. 

An order for 16.000 tons of Pitts- 
burgh vein of coal was shipped this 
week to piers for export to Holland. 
The price of the order was not divulged. 


Prices 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Outlook Gloomy—Lake Out- 
let Closing Slowly—Industrial Con- 
sumption at Minimum. 

The outstanding feature of the week 
ended July 9 was a decided slowing 
down in operations, attributed to the 
July 4 holiday and curtailment in Lake 
shipments. Aggregate production was 
314,290 tons, or approximately 59.8 per 
cent of the five-day rated capacity. 
Based upon a full week’s operation out- 
put was but 49.8 per cent of capacity 
and some 83,000 tons under that of the 
preceding week. 

Association mines worked but 55 per 
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cent, but produced 65 per cent of the 
total rated capacity of the mines re- 
porting. Figures indicate that opera- 
tions throughout the field were lower 
than in some weeks, and there does not 
seem to be any immediate prospect of 
improvement. 

With the Upper Lake docks rapidly 
becoming filled to capacity, and no 
change in the attitude of railroads and 
other consumers in that section toward 
commitments, little hope is entertained 
that the volume of cargo shipping can 
possibly continue at anything like the 
present rate; therefore restricted oper- 
ations in eastern Ohio seem inevitable. 
The railroads have some 14,000 cars 
at Lower Lake docks and the amount 
on hand is diminishing daily, as ship- 
ments are less than dumpings. 

At least 40 per cent of capacity is 
being lost weekly by reason of no mar- 
ket and operators are simply marking 
time awaiting developments. In the 
iron and steel industry, large consum- 
ers of Ohio coal, independents are re- 
ported operating at not more than 10 
per cent of capacity, while the corpo- 
ration mills are running about 30 per 
cent, and other lines are showing little, 
it any improvement. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Production Almost at Standstill—Spot 
Prices too Low for Acceptance. 

Production was largely at a standstill 
in the Upper Potomac and Georges 
Creek regions during the week ended 
July 9, as a result of continued market 
dullness. Operators as a rule were 
averse to mining coal under prevailing 
prices, which were as low as $2.35@ 
$2.45 for Pool 9. Only a few mines 
were in operation at all in the Upper 
Potomac. Contract orders were the 
only ones in evidence, spot business 
being unattractive. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Mine Idleness Grows—Lake and Tide 
Movement Declines—Railroad Coal the 
Main Bolster—Prices Soft. 


FAIRMONT 


Production was on a much lower level 
in northern West Virginia during the 
week ended July 9. The difference in 
the output amounted to about 75,000 
tons, mine idleness jumping with the 
poor demand and the holiday on July 4. 
Tidewater markets reflected a sharp 
decrease, following the settlement of 
the British strike. Lake shipments 
have dropped off materially and it is 
now difficult to dispose of any coal. A 
large majority of the tonnage moving 
is for railroad fuel purposes. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Except for an occasional small order 
for screened coal there is virtually no 
demand on a spot basis and production 
has declined further. Prices are so low 
generally as to preclude acceptance of 
orders. A little coal was moving to 
the Lake and Western markets but 
toward the end of the week Lake ship- 
ments were being curtailed. 
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Middle Western 





INDIANA 


Few Mines in Operation and Those but 
Half Time—Market Dead. 


Mines throughout Indiana continue 
to close down and the depression in 
the mining districts grows more evi- 
dent each day. No mines in the dis- 
trict are operating at full time and a 
majority of the mines have been com- 
pletely closed down. Thousands of 
men are out of employment, many of 
whom have been without work for sev- 
eral months. 

Appeals have been made to the pub- 
lic to buy coal now before the demand 
grows greater than production during 
the winter months. Domestic users 
have complied with this request to some 
extent but the industrial consumers 
have not. 

Of approximately 219 mines in the 
state only 97 are actually working and 
these 97 are operating 50 per cent of 
full time. The situation has not changed 
much in the past week, and unless the 
market opens the majority of these 
mines will be compelled to curtail 
operations. The mines are operating 
on an average of from three to four 
days a week and are producing coal 
which was contracted for last summer. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Operators Avoid Over-Production— 
Prices Well Maintained. 

The majority of operators are play- 
ing safe in that they are making no 
effort to mine coal at give-away prices. 
There are a few who are cutting prices 
somewhat, but as a whole the field is 
sticking together, and working on the 
basis of making a profit on coal mined. 

Records for the field show that last 
week’s averages were 13c. a ton higher 
on prepared than for the previous week, 
and 15c. higher on mine run, but 
screenings show a loss of 10c. 

Western Kentucky screens down to 
pea and slack, and fine screenings are 
in demand as a result of many con- 
cerns not being able to handle fine coal 
that contains nut sizes. 

As a result of retailers being stocked 
up on prepared sizes, and domestic con- 
sumers taking very little coal, produc- 
tion of screenings is much below nor- 
mal. which is aiding materially in main- 
taining prices. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Conditions Show No Improvement— 
Steam Sizes a Serious Menace to 
Future Working Time—Railroad Ton- 
nage Light—Serious Break in Prices. 

The Carterville situation in William- 
son and Franklin County shows no im- 
provement in the matter of tonnage 
handled. Railroads are not taking the 
tonnage that was expected although the 
Burlington is reported as having bought 
250,000 tons for storage. 

Screenings are an absolute menace 
to the situation. There is no market 
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and several operators have stored all 
that they can afford to in the vicinity 
of the mines and some of these are caus- 
ing trouble from spontaneous combus- 
tion, This is especially so in Frank- 
lin County. The “Big Six” are trying 
to hold to the circular price of $4.05 
for domestic sizes. Mine run and screen- 
ing prices are shot. The balance of 
the association members are trying to 
yun in competition with prices made by 
the independents. At least, it would 
appear so from the quotations made. 

Duquoin field conditions are ex- 
tremely bad. Some mines get one day 
a week, some three days, with several 
of them idle, and railroad tonnage 
light. 

The Mt. Olive situation shows little 
change. Steam moves only on contract. 
There is no change in prices, which 
are a minimum of $3 for domestic in 
the St. Louis territory and $3.25@$3.50 
outside. 

The Standard field is standing still. 
Prices are as low as they can go and 
working time cannot be much worse 
without shutting down altogether. The 
screenings in this field are causing some 
concern. There is no market at any 
price, but even if screenings were mov- 
ing the demand for other sizes would 
not justify working. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


All Markets Move Sluggish, but In- 
quiries Are Increasing—Labor Situa- 
tion Causes Apprehension—Screenings 
Stronger with Poor Domestic Demand. 


All factors which go to make up a 
good market appear to be conspiring 
against the coal industry. The farmers 
are not buying, industries are running 
in a hand-to-mouth manner, if at all, 
and the weather, even for this time of 
the year, has been unseasonably hot 
and humid, having the most depressing 
effect even on those ordinarily most 
buoyant. The Northwest docks are 
crowded with coal, and have no more 
room for additional cargoes. This will 
prove to be a distinct blow to the mines 
in southeastern Kentucky and West 
Virginia, which have been operating in 
a fairly satisfactory way since early 
May. Dock operators have cut prices 
down to the bone, but in spite of this, 
the public remains uninterested. In 
the towns and cities of the Middle West 
the situation is about the same as the 
public has the idea firmly fixed in its 
mind that coal is going to be cheaper. 
So far no argument has been found 
which will dislodge this idea. 

The demand for steam coal has not 
picked up although prices on screen- 
ings have strengthened to some extent, 
principally on account of the fact that 
lump coal is so hard to move, and there 
has been no accumulation of screen- 
ings at the mines as many of the mines 
have been idle. Running time of fac- 
tories throughout the territory is not 
showing any inclination toward im- 
provement although immediate pros- 
pects are brighter than they have been 
for some time. Inquiries on steam coal 
are coming in to the central markets in 


COAL AGE 


increased volume, and if these inquiries 
are any indication of the situatiqgn, a 
great many of the industries are plan- 
ning on opening up within the next 
few weeks. 

Operators and wholesalers are begin- 
ning to give serious thought to the 
labor problem. Practically all indus- 
tries have taken a reduction in wages, 
and it is felt by some that the coal in- 
dustry must keep in line with the 
others. Some of the non-union fields 
have already made zxeductions, and 
these put the Eastern non-union fields 
in a position to compete very seriously 
with the Middle West, consequently, 
the latter coal fields must sustain a 
serious loss, or else will have to make 
some sort of an agreement with the 
United Mine Workers which will bring 
about a reduction in the cost of pro- 
ducing coal at the mines. 

A very significant statement ap- 
peared in the Chicago press a few days 
ago made by Charles S. Dodge, treasur- 
er of the Illinois and Wisconsin Coal 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Dodge makes 
no bones about predicting a very seri- 
ous coal strike next April if not before: 
“There must be a wave ent from the 
war-time peak. The other alternative 
is unemployment. The mine operators 
are determined to cut and the unions 
say they will accept no reductions. The 
only outcome of such a situation pos- 
sible is a strike. It will probably be 
the bitterest fought of any in the his- 
tory of the country.” The basis of Mr. 
Dodge’s argument is that the only way 
to meet competition is through a wage 
eut. 











Middle Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Foreign Tonnage Declining — Some 
Mines Close Indefinitely—Holiday Pro- 
duction Losses Smaller Than Antici- 
pated. 





NEw RIVER AND GULF 


New River production declined fur- 
ther, due to the July 4 holiday and the 
existing depression. Many mines have 
closed down since the Fourth for an 
indefinite period. Curtailment of foreign 
shipments has removed the last main- 
stay of production and prices have 
softened. 

In the Gulf region dullness was also 
more pronounced, and there was a slim 
output during the week ended July 9. 
General conditions are about the same 
as those existing in the New River field. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Despite the general apathetic market, 
Pocahontas production was fairly well 
maintained, although the holiday tended 
to pull down the output. Slack was in 
very poor demand and was not selling 
much above $2, prepared coal ranged 
$4.50@$5 and mine run brought around 
$2.50. 

Tug River production was slightly 
reduced, although taking general market 
conditions into consideration, the out- 
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put was larger than anticipated. Few 
spot orders are being placed and almost 
no new contracts have materialized. 
Much of the output went to Tide al- 
though Lake shipments are still holding. 
Slack coal was extremely hard to move. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Holiday Production Losses Insignificant 
—Demand Unimproved—Lake Tonnage 
Less—More Mines Idle. 


KANAWHA 


Depression was much in evidence 
during the week ended July 9, although 
more than the usual tonnage was pro- 
duced on July 4, probably because 
miners were impressed by the fact that 
opportunities to work were becoming 
rather rare. The output was not above 
30 or 40 per cent. Spot closings were 
few because of the low prices offered. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Neither the holiday nor market de- 
pression prevented a good production in 
the Logan region. Operations, however, 
were confined to a few mines and much 
coal was going for storage. More in- 
quiries were in effect but prices offer- 
ing were too low for producers consid- 
eration; $2@4$2.50 on prepared sizes, 
$1.75 for mine run and not more than 
75e. for slack. 

Williamson ‘no market” losses were 
not far short of 90,000 tons with an 
output of about 50 per cent. But little 
spot business was in sight. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production remains at a low ebb be- 
cause of the general absence of any 
market. Screenings could scarcely be 
moved at any price which precluded 
the acceptance of any but meager 
domestic orders. 


VIRGINIA 


As there was little or no spot market, 
mines were limping along on contract 
orders with about 60 per cent produc- 
tion. Few of the smaller mines were 
working as the state of the market 
precluded a resumption of operations. 








West 


UTAH 


Storage Prices Off—Demand Listless— 
Consumers Await Still Cheaper Coal. 

There is practically no change in the 
coal situation. Consumers are con- 
vinced that prices will yet come down 
and nothing but an elaborate campaign 
on the part of some disinterested au- 
thority would convince them that they 
will remain where they are. 

One of the largest retail concerns in 
Salt Lake City is stocking up but many 
of the smaller agencies are not in a 
position to do so. The dealers have 
raised the cash price to $10 again for 
lump and $9.50 for nut, the time limit 
on the special storage price being up. 
The reduction made practically no dif- 
ference. 





ALABAMA 


With a view to placing a check on prices 
‘charged consumers for domestic coal in 
Alabama, Governor Kilby has been supplied 
with data showing the cost to the dealers 
of the various grades, f.o.b. mines, and is 
assembling information on freight rates, 
cost of retail handling, to which will be 
added a fair margin of profit, and a sched- 
ule of prices which consumers should pay 
for their coal will be published for the 
information of the public in the near future. 


INDIANA 


Negotiations to consolidate the Oliphant- 
Johnson Coal Co., controlling ten mines in 
Indiana and Illinois, and the Rowland 
Power Collieries Co., controlling thirteen 
mines in Indiana, have failed. Independent 
mining on a large scale has prevailed in 
this vicinity for some time. Organization 
of a large company, mining interests say, 
would dominate the field. George G. Row- 
land, president of the collieries company, a 
Chicago man, is said to have offered $1,000,- 
000 in cash and millions of dollars in securi- 
ties for a controlling interest in the Oli- 
phant-Johnson mines. 


The Enterprise Coal Mining Co. has been 
organized at Sullivan, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The company will do a gen- 
eral mining business and the organizers 
are Robert Pickett, Sr., Robert Bonham, 
Arthur Ladson, Allen Zawyer, Axel Olsen, 
Frank Davidson, Mart Crooks, Thomas 
Scully and R. B. Squires. 


The Bright Gem Mining Co., at Brazil, 
has been incorporated under Indiana laws. 
The company has been organized by A. L. 
Allais, A. H. Stark, Edward Allais, Jr., T. 
F. Grand and Edward Allais, Sr., and has 
a capital stock of $75,000. 


The Atomized Products Co., of Evans- 
ville, a company which makes a fuel out 
of coal dust, has changed its name to the 
Atomized Products Corporation. 


KENTUCKY 


The Newport Board of Education has 
let the coal contract for the season’s de- 
liveries. This was taken by the Newport 
Coal Co. at $6 a ton for bituminous mine 
run. The coal is to be stocked in July 
and August: 


_ The Berger Coal Mining Co., has secured 
leases on the Cumberland River and will 
put in a new operation. The company has 
been chartered with a capital of $150,000, 
by Guy Darst and C. E. Ralston, of Harlan ; 
and C. H. Jarnagin, of Knoxville. 


‘The Stevens Branch Coal Co., Preston- 
burg, a new $50,000 company, of which S. 
C. Ferguson is manager, is planning to 
produce 1,500 tons daily, when new opera- 
tions are in. 


The Kentwood Coal Co., Hazard, has let 
contracts to Charles Wright for erection of 
twenty-one cottages, for miners homes. 


The Carrs Fork Coal Co., Hazard, H. E. 
Bulloch, manager, has increased its capital 
to $500,000 and plans enlarged operations. 


The Eden Coal Co., G. D. Ison, Whites- 
burg, has recently increased its capital 
from $60,000 to $100,000. 


I. Frulinger, president of a new $250,000 
coal company at Island, is planning de- 
velopment of 1,700 acres of coal land. 


The Burgess Coal Co., Louisa, has been 
ehartered with a capital of $12,000, by M. 
D. Daniel, J. H. Burgess and Elizabeth J. 
Daniel. 


NEW YORK 


Beginning work on the Shallmar Coal 
Classification, W. A. Marshall & Co. has 
sent men throughout the coal fields to take 
samples, so that all mines may be properly 
classified. Wesley Lieb, of the Marshall 
organization, is in charge of this work. 
All, mines will be classified according to 
their analyses. 


INE 


And *?", 
OMPAN 


M. G. Siener announces the organization 
of the Cleveland & Buffalo Coal Co., of 


which he will be president and general 
manager, with offices in Buffalo. He has 
been for some years vice-president and 


Buffalo agent of the P. O. McIntire Coal 
Co. of Cleveland. Former trade relations 
with the company will continue. 


OHIO 


Roy R. Smith, proprietor of the North 
Columbus Ice & Coal Co., has purchased 
the old plant of the Hoster-Columbus Brew- 
eries Co., Columbus, which will be con- 
verted into an ice manufacturing plant. 
It is the plan to open a large retail coal 
yard on the same property. 


A new jobbing concern has been organ- 
ized under the name of the Gibraltar Coal 
& Coke Co., with offices in Columbus. The 
concern is a corporation, with F. S. David- 
son, formerly sales manager of the Pack- 
ard Coal Mining Co., as president, and J. 
W. Bresnahan, treasurer. 


Fairmont people interested in the Belmont 
and Fairmont Coal Co. which will operate 
near Flushington in SBelmont County, 
state that favorable progress is being made 
in developing the company’s property and 
that a side-track is now being installed. 
The estimated production of the new mines 
will be about 500 tons a day. 


The Columbus Board of Purchase has re- 
jected all bids recently opened for approxi- 
mately 11,000 tons of Hocking nut, pea and 
slack for various city departments. The 
board will continue to purchase on the open 
market. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Shannopin Coal Co. is being organ- 
ized by Robert N. Miller, Wilburt S. McKee 
and Hiram Hill, to operate coal mines in 
the Pennsylvania fields. Application will be 
made for a state charter. Wilson & E'vans, 
832 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, represent 
the company. 


The six weeks’ summer course in mining 
at State College opened on June 28 and the 
indications are that the enrollment will be 
exceedingly large. Representatives are at- 
tending the classes from Brownsville, Rock- 
wood, South Fork, Portage, Cresson, Beaver- 
dale,. Barnesboro, Hastings. Osceola Mi£lls, 
Winburne, Madera, Robertsdale, Dudley and 
other places. 


T. Stanton Davis and E. M. Burns of 
Ebensburg and J. Edgar Long of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., members of the Davis-Long 
Coal Co., of Ebensburg, were in Pittsburgh 
recently where they were defendants in 
an equity suit in the United States Court 
brought by Charles N. Blanchard of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. The suit was brought against 
the coal firm to recover money which he 
paid on the purchase of the property and 
also for the cancellation of the contract. 
The trial was completed late in the week 
and attorneys will argue the case this fall. 


Work is now in progress for thirty-seven 
additional houses to be built for the Ebens- 
burg Coal Co., at Revloc, Cambria County. 
Strayer & Co., of Johnstown has the con- 
tract for the excavations and foundations. 
The buildings will be- rushed to completion 
as they are needed for the miners. 


UTAH 


Judge Iverson of Salt Lake City in the 
ease of the U. S. Railroad Administration 
vs. the Spring Canyon Coal Co., has de- 
cided in favor of the coal company. There 
were two complaints and the court decided 
in both .instances that the damage in 
question was.not due to any negligence on 
the part of the company’s employees. 


Leading operators are enthusiastic over 
the proposed power and light plant which 
would consume from 75,000 to 100,000 tons 
of slack per year, for which a market has 
now to be found. The plant, if it is 
erected, will in all probability be placed 
in Carbon County where there are a dozen 
companies operating at the present time, 





A. J. Mayes has acquired title under a 
lease to 2,094 acres of coal land in Town- 
ship 16 south and ranges 7 and 8 east. 
The lease was granted through the local 


U. S. land office, stipulating that Mr. Mayes 
must spend a total of one-half million 
dollars in developing the property within 
the next three years, after which time the 
government will receive a royalty of 10c. 
a ton on all coal mined. This makes a 
total of five leases sold at the Salt Lake 
City land office since the coal leasing bill 
became a law last year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Favorable action was taken by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Kanawha upon the applica- 
tion for the appointment of a receiver for 
the French Collieries Co., operating in Clay 
County. Manager French of the property 
was appointed receiver by the court. 


Judgment in favor of the plaintiff for 
$15,960.32 was rendered in the Circuit Court 
of Kanawha County in connection with 
the suit of the Old Dominion Coal Corpora- 
tion against the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., 
which was instituted a short time ago. The 
defendant filed a demurrer to the declara- 
tion of the plaintiff but this the court over- 
eae ttt the judgment in the amount 
named. 


The Wyoming Coal Sales Co. through 
Alex Vowles, sales manager has perfected 
arrangements for the opening of offices in 
Charleston. The organization is the sales 
company for the mining interests of J. C. 
Sullivan in Wyoming, McDowell and Pike 
counties. 


Stockholders of the Federal Colliery Co. 
of Huntington, having authorized a dis- 
solution of the company, this concern has 
surrendered its charter and discontinued 
business. H. C. Duncan was the president 
of the company. 


In connection with the suit of Kenna- 
Gentry against the Cora Coal & Coke Co. 
for $25,000, claimed as the amount due 
him for engineering the sale of the mine 
and properties of the defendant company 
operating in Logan County, to the Standard 
Island Creek Coal Co., of Cleveland, a 
jury in the Cabell Circuit Court returned 
a verdict in favor of the defendant com- 
pany. The property of the defendant com- 
pany was located between Logan and 
Holden. 


The Connellsville By-Products Coal Co., 
of Morgantown, has contracted for a new 
steel tipple at Scott’s Run. The equipment 
will consist of an incline apron conveyor, 
together with the necessary machinery for 
proper delivery of cars in the mine bottom 
to the dump and feeder hopper and the 
equipment in the tipple will consist of 
Marcus screens, together with the neces- 
sary loading chutes. 


The Carter Coal Co. of Coalwood, has 
ordered a set of Nolan automatic cagers, 
to be used at the shaft bottom. This com- 
pany is making extensive mine improve- 
ments. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


An amendment to the ‘Coal Mines Reg- 
ulation Act’? was passed at the last session 
of the British Columbia Legislature pro- 
viding that ‘‘no lamp or light other than 
a locked safety-lamp of a pattern approved 
by the Minister of Mines shall be allowed 
or used underground in any mine. Opera- 
tors have been provided with a list of ‘‘ap- 
proved” safety-lamps. There are included 
in this the electric lamp manufactured by 
the Edison Storage Battery Co.; the Con- 
cordia portable electric lamp, manufactured 
by the Concordia Electric Co., Pittsburgh ; 
the Wico portable electric mine-lamp, manu- 
factured by the Witherbee Igniter Co, 
Springfield, Mass.; the Pioneer portable 
electric mine lamp, manufactured by the 
Pioneer Electric Mine Lamp Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; the Wheat portable electric 
mine lamp, manufactured by the Hoehler 
Manutacturing Co., Marlboro, Mass.; and 
five types of flame safety-lamps. 
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Trafic News 


_ 


The I. C. C. has decided that the rate on 
slack coal from Deering to Caney, Kan., 
during Federal control was unreasonable, 
and has awarded the Weir Smelting Co., 
which complained against the rate, repara- 
tion on certain shipments. 

That damages amounting to not less than 
$10,000,000 to industrial plants along the 
right of way of the Indiana Coal Railroad, 
now operated under lease by the C. & EH. I. 
railroad, will result if abandonment of this 
road is permitted by the I. C. Ce was as- 
serted recently by R. B. Coapstick, traffic 
manager and commerce attorney of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 
“There is no necessity whatever for the 
abandonment of this road,’ said Mr. Coap- 
stick. ‘‘The revenues now accruing from 
traffic handled over the road amount to 
about $2,000,000 annually, more than suffi- 
cient to pay operating costs and a reason- 
able net return. However, much of the 
traffic that should go over this road has 
lately been diverted over the main road of 
the C. & E. I. to Chicago, which has 
lessened traffic over the division. The road, 
which the petition now before the commis- 
sion seeks to abandon, has a mileage of 
about 175, including the main division from 
Lacrosse to Brazil and the branch from 
Percy Junction to Momence, Ill.” 

The Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., has 
compained to the I. C. C. against unreason- 
able rates on coal from points in Kentucky 
to the Hocking Valley and B. & O. docks 
at Toledo, for trans-shipment by boats for 
transportation beyond. 

Jesse E. Isgregg and others of Clinton, 
Ind., complain against unreasonable rates 
on coal from mines in the Clinton district 
to Clinton. 

Moore & Moore, Ine., Mason City, Iowa, 
complain against unreasonable rates on coal 
from Cincinnati, Iowa, to St. Benedict, 
Iowa. 

The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau of Chi- 
eago has complained against unreasonable 
rates on coal from Fulton-Peoria, northern 
Illinois, Danville, Centralia, Duquoin and 
southern Illinois groups to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, Omaha, Nebraska and South Omaha. 


The Willard Coal Co., Kentucky, com- 
plains against unreasonable rates on coal 
from Willard to central freight association 
territory during and since Federal control. 


In the case of the Clinton Paving Brick 
Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends that 
rates during Federal control on intrastate 
shipments of bituminous coal from mines 
in the Clinton district to Clinton and Logan, 
Ind., were unreasonable. 

In the complaint of A. W. Hillebrand Co., 
an examiner recommends that the rate on 
bituminous coal from Casselman, Md., to 
St. George, Staten Island, N. Y., is un- 
reasonable; that rates on bituminous from 
points on the B. & O. in the Meyersdale, 
Pa., district to an industry on the Erie 
R.R. at Weehawken, N. J., are not un- 
reasonable, and that charges on shipments 
of bituminous from points on the Penn- 
Sylvania in Pennsylvania to an industry 
on the Erie at Weehawken, N. J., were in 
excess of those lawfully applicable. 


The J. L. Mott Co. and others of Tren- 
ton, N. J., have complained against un- 
reasonable rates on coal from points in 
West Virginia to Trenton. 

Hearing was given by the I. C. C. July 
15, at Galesburg, Ill., on the application 
of railroads to continue rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from Breeds, Ill., to St. Paul, 
which are lower than the rates on like 
traffic from Rawalt, Ill., and other inter- 
mediate points. 











Personals 


—_— 





A visitor in Cincinnati late in June was 
W. R. J. Zimmermon, president of the Old 
Dominion Coal Co. with headquarters in 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Alex Vowles, sales manager of the 
Wyoming Coal Sales Co. was in Charles- 
ton recently making arrangements’ for 
opening an office in that city. 


After spending several weeks at Battle 
Creek, Mich., Charles Land, manager of 
the Logan-Hagle Coal Co. at Stowe, W. Va. 
has returned home. 

A recent visitor in the Logan field was 
A. H. Land, head of the Dickinson Fuel 
Co., of Charleston and also treasurer of 
the West Virginia Coal Association. 


COAL AGE 


Harry C. Drum, Fairmont coal broker, 
was a visitor in Eastern markets recently. 


Alex R. Watson, of the C. L. & W. Coal 
Co., was a visitor in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket during the opening days of July. 


H. D. Everett, manager of sales of the 
Smokeless Fuel Co., spent several days in 
the New York market recently. 


Operators and others prominent in the 
coal trade of Cleveland taking heed of the 
old adage that ‘‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy” have perfected arrange- 
ments for the second annual golf tourna- 
ment of Cleveland coal men, the maiden 
event being held at the Mayfield Club, June 
30. Other games are to follow every two 
weeks during the summer on the various 
courses. The following are team captains 
in the tournament: S. H. Robbins, presi- 
dent, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co.; A. A. 
Augustus, president, Cambridge Collieries 
Co. ; George Enos, president, George A. Enos 
Coal Co.; J. EL. Forepaugh, Northwestern 
Fuel Co.; Joseph Micheltree, M. A. Hanna 
& Co. D. F. Hurd, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, 
is the official handicapper and manager of 
events. 





Association Activities 


Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the exchange, held in New 
York City on July 6, Commissioner R. A. C. 
Magruder, who is also secretary-treasurer 
of the exchange, submitted the financial and 
tonnage reports for the first fiscal year 
ended April 30, showing the exchange had 
dumped 10,546,028 tons of bituminous coal 
over the 14 piers operating through the 
exchange at New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, as compared with 11,820,318 tons 
dumped outside the exchange, the tonnage 
being handled for the year at a cost of 
2c. per ton. 4 

The following were elected to fill vacan- 
cies existing on the Board of Directors: 
T. M. Dodson, Bethlehem, representing the 
Upper Potomac Coal Association, Ine.; A. 
Lisle White, Clarksburg, W. Va., represent- 


ing the Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association; J. P. Cameron, 
Pittsburgh, representing the Pittsburgh 


District, and N. C. Ashcom, of B. Nicoll & 
Co., of New York. 

The proposed revisions in the rules and 
regulations of the exchange were discussed 
but adoption was postponed until July 20. 

Immediately following the meeting of the 
Board of Directors a joint meeting of the 
Executive Committee and the Railroad Ad- 
visory Committee was held at which the 
appointments of W. B. Walton, as deputy 
commissioner at Philadelphia, and N. H. 
Whalen, as deputy commissioner at Balti- 
more were confirmed. The appointments 
which were made by Commissioner Ma- 
gruder, became effective July 1. 

Mr. Walton succeeds F. E. Clark who 
was appointed assistant commissioner, and 
Mr. Whalen succeeds J. A. Biddison, who 
resigned. 





Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association 


Two days were given over to the discus- 
sion and settlement of dead-work conditions 
and general grievances in northern West 
Virginia fields by the joint board of oper- 
ators and miners whose territory is em- 
braced within that covered by the associa- 
tion, the joint board being in session on 
June 21 and 22. One of the first questions 
taken up was that in connection with dead 
work at the plant of the Century Coal Co. 
at Century, W. Va. After going into this 
matter thoroughly the board decided that 
the question was one for settlement by the 
management of the company and the local 
union, the belief being expressed that un- 
less they were able to adjust matters, it 
might be considered desirable to let con- 
ditions remain as they are now. A number 
of cases involving the discharge of em- 
ployees were passed upon by the board. 
The decision of Commissioner BE. S. MeCul- 
lough made in January, permits coal 
companies to combine jobs in cases where 
the mine is working on part time or 
where the slackness of work is such that 
the full force of the mine is not needed. 

There were present at the meeting the 
following: . EL) Tarléton, ~FKairmont* 
Everett Drennen, Elkins; A. Lisle White, of 
Clarksburg, all of whom represented the 
operators ; Frank Keeney, Charleston, presi- 
dent of District 17; J. S. Fornasch, Graf- 
ton; Ralph Aielio and Frank McCartney 
representing the miners. 
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National Coal Association 


On the Cost Accounting Committee of 
the association are: 

Brewster, T. T. (chairman), general man- 
ager, Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Barker, G. H., vice-president, 
Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Barnum, Walter, treasurer, Pacific Coast 
€o., 50 Church St., New York City. 

Heaps, George, Jr., general manager 
Boone Coal Co., 601 Polk Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Drennen, E., vice-president and general 
manager, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
Elkins, W. Va. 


Maynard 


Ramsay, Erskine, first vice-president, 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birmingham. 
Ala. 

Randall, Robert, general manager, Con- 


ae Coal Co. of Saginaw, Saginaw, 
ich. 

Sampson, W. J., president, Witch Hazel 
Coal Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Reed, W. B. secretary, National Coal As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

Honnold, F. C., secretary, Coal Operators’ 
Association, 2017 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Huff, W. H. president, Victor-American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Col. 

Hornberger, J. B. L., comptroller, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney, W. D., secretary, Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange, Columbus, Ohio. 

Norris, R. V., 524 Second Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Allport, J. H., Barnesboro, Pa. 

Johnson, W. L. A., secretary, South- 
western Interstate Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, 519 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


LlElElE——— See 


Industrial News 





Boston, Mass.—The office of Percy Heil- 
ner & Son is now located in the Congress 
Building, Water St. and Post Office Square. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—W. C. Blodgett, for sev- 
eral years local coal agent of Dickson & 
Eddy, of New York, and who covered a 
wide territory from Oswego to the upper 
lakes for that firm, has reopened an office 
at 406 Marine Trust Bldg., after having 
been out of business a year or more, and 
will cover his old territory in the same 
interest again. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Automatic Re- 
closing Circuit Breaker Co. of Columbus 
is opening an office at 110 Hale St. Donald 
J. Baker is in charge of this office. 

New York, N. Y¥.—The local office of the 
Morrison & Risman Co., jobbers in rails 
and track accessories, has been moved to 
25 Cortlandt St.; telephone Cortlandt 4405. 








Coming Meetings 


The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl. Chairman of committee, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, Huntington, 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 17. Secretary F. 
ne Sharpless, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 1380 West 42d St, New York. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Minng 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical, and Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Herbert Smith, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

The following first-aid meets will be held 
during August: The Davis Coal & Coke 
Co., first-aid and mine rescue meet at 
Thomas, W. Va., on the 3d. The State of 
Iowa will hold its annual first-aid and 
mine-rescue meet on the 6th at Albia. At 
Birmingham, Ala., state first-aid and mine- 
rescue meet on the 6th. On the 20th a 
state first-aid and mine-rescue meet will be 
held at Charleston, W. a. Under the 
auspices of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. a 
local first-aid and mine-rescue meet will 
be held at Pueblo, Col., on the 20th. 
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A Summer Questionnaire 


T IS not often that a request for information or a 

questionnaire reaches the official of a coal company 
from his association with more real reason behind it 
for the good of his particular business than that on re- 
consigning recently mailed out by the the American 
Wholesale Coal Association to the jobbers. Reconsign- 
ing is to the middleman what car supply is to the pro- 
ducer, and the problems of each in maintaining a maxi- 
mum of freedom in the use of cars, each peculiar to his 
way of doing business, are indicative of the function of 
the associations representing the respective branches of 
the trade. Everything and more that the abolition of 
the assigned car means to the producer is at stake with 
the jobber in the extension of the reconsigning practice. 

In sending out his questionnaire to the membership of 
the wholesale association Mr. Cushing aptly points out 
that to many jobbers, traffic means, mainly, reconsign- 
ing, and he asks for information from those who alone 
can give it, regarding the extent and ramifications of 
the practice. Just as the producers have for years been 
opposing the assigned-car practice with general argu- 
ments but without specific facts, so has the argument 
over reconsigning been conducted. No one is able to be 
precise in his statements of value and importance to 
the trade of this implement of business because no one 
has heretofore collected the facts about it. Mr. Cushing 
has listed under a few heads the data essential to a bet- 
ter understanding of the subject and quite properly tells 
his membership that if he is to pursue the matter to ad- 
vantage before the railroads and the others interested 
in general traffic problems, he must be armed with more 
than hackneyed generalizations. 

It is being requested that the wholesalers report such 
simple facts as the total number of cars handled by 
months the first of this year, the number reconsigned, 
the number taken from other wholesalers, and of those 
reconsigned, the number rebilled before arrival, after 
arrival, both before and after expiration of free time, 
and other similar details, all of which questions will 
at once appeal to the jobber as pertinent to the proper 
analysis of the problem. Mr. Cushing recognizes that 
his problem is not so much that of deciding what in- 
formation he needs as it is getting the data from those 
who can alone furnish it. He notes that last year he 
made a request on the six hundred members of his asso- 
ciation for certain essential data and that only seventy- 
six members responded. Such a feeble response can but 
be discouraging to an association officer, and it is no 
wonder that Mr. Cushing says that he is asking for 
these new data reluctantly, despite that fact that they 
can easily be taken from the records of any shipper. 

Commenting on the use of words, Brander Matthews 
once noted that pie is the raison d’étre of New Eng- 
land indigestion, whereas pi is the sine qua non of 
dialect stories. To the middleman in the coal trade, 


reconsigning is both, and any of the six hundred mem- 
bers of the American Wholesale Coal Association who 
do not promptly and fully answer the questions that 
Mr. Cushing has put to them are either reluctant that 
the facts become known or are indifferent to the future 
of their business. 

We are insistent and consistent advocates of fact- 
finding in coal. It is a pleasure to support the plea of 
the wholesale association for data from its members, 
because this branch of the trade needs a broader under- 
standing and more sympathy with the modern principle 
of doing business and going before the public with 
fundamental facts as well as more experience in collab- 
orating in such work. Self-interest in this instance 
would prompt self-education of the jobber. Mr. Cushing 
need not be disappointed, however, if the returns fail 
of 100 per cent, because, by making light of all efforts 
and arguments of the government to gather information 
from the trade, he has given his membership cause to 
look with too little interest on his statistical requests. 





Keeping Track of Prices 


N our search for landmarks by which to chart the 

way over the troubled seas of uncertainty index num- 
bers have almost become a fetish. Prices, wages, produc- 
tion, every measure of industrial and human progress is 
tabulated, diagramed and studied. There is no more 
scientific and sensible way of making comparisons than 
the index number, but when one of our most cherished 
and respected federal financial institutions sends a rep- 
resentative to our office for a record of our prices of 
coal for one hundred years we are in turn flattered, 
amused and moved to expostulation. 

It appears that this institution is about to construct 
an index number of prices from 1820 to date and that 
coal as one of the basic commodities is to be included. 
Furthermore it is proposed to use prices of Pittsburgh 
coal as representative of this industry, notwithstanding 
that the first record of production of bituminous coal 
in Pennsylvania, as recorded by the United States 
Geological Survey, was in the year 1840 and that the 
first year for which there is a separate record of the 
production of anthracite was 1821. For the first fifty 
years of the 100-year period—that is, until about 1870— 
more anthracite was produced than bituminous and hard 
coal was the coal of industry as well as the fuel for 
households. A proper selection for such an index for 
the earlier period, therefore, would depend on anthra- 
cite, but in later years the production and price of soft 
coal must be chosen to correctly portray conditions in 
this country. 

A refinement sought in this study is monthly quota- 
tions on the price of coal throughout the 100 years. Un- 
fortunately price records by years, not to think of 
months, are not available except for isolated portions of 
this period, and some of those that are of record are 
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not worth consideration. The Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor, for instance, still car- 
ries as a basic commodity in its selected list of monthly 
quotations of wholesale prices, the price of Pittsburgh 
coal f.o.b. cars at Cincinnati! It appears that at one 
time, many years ago, Pittsburgh (Youghiogheny) coal 
was regularly quoted by the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city in cents per bushel, floated down the river in 
barges. We are unable to ascertain how the quotation 
is obtained currently or why it should now be given 
consideration by students of economics and prices. 

After making inquiry as to whether the government 
considered including in its 100-year study of monthly 
prices that of gasoline and possibly automobiles, we 
closed the interview by referring the ambitious collector 
of facts to some octogenarian in the trade. We fear 
that getting prices of coal one hundred years back is 
as hopeless a task as knowing them one hundred days 
ahead. 





Scientific Farming an Adjunct to Mining 


HE address of J. J. Rutledge at the Illinois Mining 

Institute strongly but apparently unintentionally 
suggested to the hearer the advantage of combining 
farming with mining in districts where both could be 
pursued. If operators purchased their land in fee they 
could take out all the coal and yet would sustain only 
the loss that the damage done to the surface actually 
caused, whereas where ownership of coal and surface 
is divided, payment has to be made which greatly ex- 
ceeds any actual damage. 

Unfortunately coal operators have rarely been prudent 
farmers. They seldom organize their farm work as 
skillfully as their mine work, and where farming pays 
it is not profitable to hold farm lands and leave them 
unworked or under yearly lease, as the value of the 
land as a farm is likely to be even greater than its value 
for mining. It would be better to recognize them as 
complementary and try to get the best results out of both. 

A careful study might profitably be made into the 
best use to which the surface could be put, the farm 
superintendent being regarded as an official equally 
important with the man in charge of the mine and the 
selection of the agricultural machinery and methods as 
much an object of.care as the choice of mining machin- 
ery and of operating plans. 

Large farms should be at an advantage in marketing 
and immense areas of country which are now given 
up to certain limited forms of farming could by an 
enterprising farmer-operator be converted to farm bet- 
ter suited to the soil and market. 

Methods of mining that would give a larger percent- 
age of recovery, less cost for yardage, less expense for 
production, less haulage expense and larger coal could 
be planned if the surface belonged to the coal owner 
rather than to an avaricious farmer who was looking 
eagerly for an opportunity to collect “damages” alto- 
gether out of proportion to the injury which mining 
and subsidence might do to him. 

Mr. Rutledge, speaking about complete recovery of 
coal, views it solely as a matter of royalty and coal 
conservation. More important by far is the ability to 
get coal of large size, to concentrate the work, to use 
loading machines, to conserve the outlay on shaft sink- 
ing, heading driving and plant construction by in- 
creasing the tonnage obtainable from these operations 


and to plan the work so that the locomotive can deliver. 
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its cars in unbroken trips, as could be done in thick 
coal with panel longwall. 

A saving in accidents would be affected by drilling in 
a more standard way. This could be assured by using 
panel-longwall faces, when the holes could profitably be 
drilled by one man who could be relied on not to extend 
them to an excessive length or into the “solid.” Long- 
wall, moreover, does not require heavy shooting and pre- 
sents conditions not favorable to the propagation of 
dust explosions. With longwall, it is fair to say, shot- 
firing might be made safe to life and property. 

Hydraulic shooting of the coal might even be intro- 
duced advantageously, as the longwall face favors its 
introduction. Pneumatic backfilling, of course, is a 
possibility. It would eliminate subsidence almost en- 
tirely. Accidents would be reduced by having the loco- 
motive always at the head of the trip and so removing 
the need for uncoupling and recoupling underground. 
It also would be possible to do away with a number of 
switches and frogs which often cause derailments. 

In no section of the country is panel longwall more 
clearly indicated than in Illinois, and undoubtedly it 
would pay even if the farms were purchased merely to 
run wild. Still more profitable would it be if the sur- 
face were diligently cultivated and an intensive effort 
made to find the best kind of product and the most de- 
sirable market for it. The flooding of the surface by 
subsidence would nct be inevitable as it is so often 
today if the proper means were taken to prevent it, 
these means, however, being beyond the purse and en- 
gineering ability of the average farmer. 


Anomalous Activity 


EW indeed are the industries which work as steadily 
as the anthracite mines. Jett Lauck assured the 
world that the steadiness in the near past was no war- 
rant for the future. The present year has shown him 
to be wrong. Mbre anthracite coal has been mined dur- 
ing the present coal year than in the same months of the 
previous year, and this despite the fact that the former 
twelve months commenced in a boom period and the 
present started when business had flagged grievously. 
This steady work has given the mine workers money 
to spend. The New York Times in its section headed 
“The Business World” informs us that ‘Word went 
forth a short time ago that while the rest of the country 
was suffering from a business slump, the coal district 
around Wilkes-Barre and Scranton was fertile sales 
territory. The result of this report, so salesmen say, 
who have returned from that section, is that the Penn- 
sylvania towns mentioned have been flooded with rep- 
resentatives of every kind.” 
Unfortunately for the laboring people, numbers have 
gone to the anthracite region hoping for work in other 
lines than mining, and in that respect the coal region is 
little if any better than other districts. It is only the 
mines and the stores which have work, and only the 
collieries and the trades people who can buy. The an- 
thracite region is a comparative oasis in the business 


desert, but even there only the coal and mercantile 


businesses are thriving. The anthracite mine workers 
cannot allege irregular work, but such is human nature 
and such the twist of the mine workers’ minds that it 
is likely they will feel that it is only right that they 
shall be duly compensated for the irregular work of 
their bituminous fellow craftsmen, with whom they are 
combined to seek a new scale next April. 
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SUSQUEHANNA COLLIERIES CO.’S SCOTT COLLIERY BREAKER AT KULPMONT, NEAR SHAMOKIN,-PA. 


By Using Vertical Box Chutes and Retarding Conveyors 


Scott Breaker Greatly Reduces Degradation 


Open Chutes, When Used, Are Short—Box Chutes Are Kept Full—Feed 
Regulating Discharge—Retarding Conveyors Used for Short Runs— 
Only Two Sizes Made at Each Shaker—Fine Material Cushions Coarse 


By Dever C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


the preparation of anthracite coal is the trans- 

ference of the material from one portion of the 
breaker to another, as well as the final lowering of the 
finished product to the pockets. Appreciable loss in the 
amount of the prepared sizes results from improper 
design of the equipment used for these purposes. 

The problem is well illustrated by work that has 
recently been done at the Scott Colliery breaker of the 
Susquehanna Collieries Co. Outstanding among the 
changes has been the tearing out of a chute 350 ft. 
long which formerly carried clean broken coal from the 
top of the building to the loading pocket. The degrada- 
tion of coal incurred in traversing so long a chute was 
considerable. 

Many schemes have been adopted to reduce the great 
degradation losses which invariably result when coal 
is moved from point to point in the breaker. None of 
the means yet tried seems to be entirely free of objec- 
tionable features; some reduce but little the amount of 
breakage, some are too long, consume power unneces- 
sarily or are too expensive in upkeep. 

In the reconstruction of the Scott breaker some means 
had to be devised for lowering the coal from the top of 
the structure to the pockets at the bottom with minimum 
abrasion. In dispensing with chutes not only was 


QO of the most difficult problems encountered in 


degradation of the coal largely reduced but the saving 
of space was considerable. Most of the interior in the 
original building was occupied by chutes and it was 
expedient to remedy this condition. Besides this the 
first cost of the chutes and their upkeep was unduly 
expensive. 


THE LARGER THE COAL THE MORE IT SUFFERS 


It must be remembered that the larger the coal the 
greater the degradation in the chute. When the coal 
is first crushed it is reduced to steamboat size. As 
this crushing is done near the top of the breaker this 
coal has to be taken down the longest chute and has, 
therefore, all the degradation due to its long travel 
added to that arising from its large size. Being un- 
mixed with smaller sizes, there is no fine coal to cushion 
it in its travel. Consequently it suffers severely when 
it is caused to travel by any method that is based on 
the free movement of coal under gravity. 

It is realized that gravitation, while a cheap force to 
employ, is almost always the most expensive in the end. 
The movement of coal by gravity is inexpensive, but that 
cheapness is entirely fallacious economy when the debits 
for degradation are considered as they rightly should be. 

The Scott breaker was built several years ago. As 
time passed methods of preparation were altered and 


LOWER END OF TWO BOX CHUTES SHOWING 
FINGERED DOOR 


By adjusting the weight on the arm by which the door is lifted 
the latter will be closed tight or opened to suit the load on the 
pans or flaps. These box chutes are more than 36 ft, long. 


improved so that it recently became necessary to make 
radical changes in the preparation equipment. How 
extensive these changes have been can be understood 
when the flow sheet of the past is compared with that 
of the present. Only four years intervened between the 
dates at which the two flow sheets appearing in this 
article were respectively representative of the methods 
employed. 


Box CHUTE LIKE THE FULL-BATTERY SYSTEM 


The first changes made were the installation of re- 
tarding dragline conveyors. As will be seen later, the 
breaker has three of these still in use. Later the box 
type of chute now employed for lowering coal through 
excessive vertical distances was developed. One of the 
accompanying illustrations shows two of these chutes 
handling broken coal; one is for the product of the 
Christ jigs and the other handles the material from the 
clean-coal side of the building. 

The basic idea employed in these chutes is the preser- 
vation of a continuous column of coal from the point of 
discharge at the bottom to the point of entrance at the 
top. The vertical box is fed from an ordinary chute 
provided with a pan control. When the vertical portion 
is filled the material backs up in the inclined chute until 
it pushes the pan downward. This raises the door at 
the bottom of the chute and allows coal to escape until 
sufficient weight is removed from the pan, when it rises, 
the discharge door closes and coal ceases to move in 
the box. The action of this device may be seen in the 
accompanying diagram. Of course, the vertical chute 
is lined with sheet iron to reduce wear. 

This type of chute does not entirely eliminate break- 
age, but reduces it appreciably. It is believed that if 
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the square corners of the vertical box were rounded — 
degradation would be still further lessened, as most of 
the breakage apparently occurs in the corners. If these 
were not present lumps would not stick in them to pro- 
duce a grinding effect. It also is possible that if the 
angle at the bottom of the box were made more acute 
there would be less tendency for grinding due to the 
weight of coal above pressing on that which is leaving 
the box. 

Another marked deviation from ordinary practice in 
this breaker is the adoption of the jig setting, these ma- 
chines being arranged in steps, as has been described in 
a previous issue of Coal Age. (April 7, 1921, p. 618.) 
This jig setting materially reduces the number and 
length of the chutes employed in this breaker. 

To understand the necessity for the adoption of better 
methods of lowering coal a description will be given of 
the passage of this material through the breaker. At 
each point where special arrangements are employed in — 
the lowering process, the reasons for their adoption will 
be set forth. The numbers employed throughout the 
text will refer to corresponding numbers on the 
flow sheet. 


BROKEN PASSES TO POCKET BY Box CHUTE 


From the surface the coal is hoisted to the top of 
the breaker in the mine cars on a self-dumping cage (1). 
From this it is discharged onto the bull shaker (2). 
This separates the coal into three sizes, lump (3), 
steamboat (4) and fine (5). The lump passes onto a 
picking table (6), where the large pieces of rock (9) 
are separated from the coal (8). The product thus 
cleaned then goes to the No. 1 rolls (11). Rock (9) 
from picking table (6) also is hand-picked and whatever 
coal is saved is sent through the No. 1 rolls (11). From 
this crusher the coal passes to a shaker (19), where 
steamboat (20), broken (21) and fine coal (22) are 
made. The steamboat goes to another picking table 
(26) and is cleaned of rock (35). 


-Wire 





CROSS-SECTION OF AN AUTOMATIC BOX CHUTE 
The coal piles up in the box, and when the door is opened 


moves slowly toward the opening. The door is normally closed 
but is opened whenever coal begins to back up in the open chute 
at the top, thus loading the pans or flaps and causing a pull on a 
wire by which the door is opened. 
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The broken is sent through one of the box chutes 
(100) already mentioned and through a telegraph chute 
leading to the broken coal pocket (104). The box chute 
(100) is installed at this point in order to avoid the 
use of about 300 ft. of ordinary chuting. It immensely 

decreases degradation. 

Steamboat coal (4) from the bull shaker (2) joins 
with that from the main shaker (19) and passes to a 
picking table (26). The cleaned coal (34) from this 
table then goes to a No. 2 roll (41). At this point the 
coal goes to another shaker (53), on which four sizes, 
steamboat (61), broken (62), egg (68) and finer (64), 
are made. The steamboat coal then goes through a No. 
8 roll (73) and thence passes to a shaker (80), on which 
egg (81), stove (82), chestnut (83) and finer (84) are 
prepared. The broken coal (62) from shaker (53) goes 
to the box chute (100) on its way to the pocket (104). 
Egg coal (63) from the same shaker (53) likewise 
passes directly to its pocket (105). 


BYPASS EGG OR BROKEN IF MARKET DEMANDS 


When orders for egg or broken are scarce these sizes 
can be bypassed and sent through the No. 8 roll (73). 
The egg (81), stove (82) and chestnut (83) sizes from 
shaker (80) all go to their respective pockets without 
further treatment. Finer coal that has passed through 
this shaker goes to another (85) on which pea (92), 
No. 1 buckwheat (93), rice (94), barley (95) and culm 
(96) are made, after which each size passes to its 
proper pocket. The culm goes to the culm bank. 

The finer coal (22) from shaker (19) joins with that 
coming from the No. 2 rolls (41) and passes through 
the shaker (53). The finer coal (64) made on this 
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RETARDING CONVEYOR LOWERS CHESTNUT FROM 
SHAKERS 


The illustration also shows the tops of the chestnut jigs. 


This 
retarding conveyor brings the coal from a considerable height 
in the breaker and saves much degradation, is positive in action 
and saves room. 


shaker (53) passes directly to shaker (80) and is 
treated with the material from the No. 3 rolls (73). 
The rock (15) and (35) which is separated from the 
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It will be noted that only lump and 
stedmboat are taken off on the first shaker, 
and after passing the first rolls, only the 
steamboat and broken. 
roils, broken and egg are taken off. True, 
a little steamboat still remains, and it is 


FLOW SHEET OF NEW ARRANGEMENT OF BREAKER AT SCOTT COLLIERY 


taken off as a third size but there is little sizes are taken off at a time and the sizes 
of it. After the third rolls egg, stove and finer than those taken are left together so 
chestnut are taken off. From the counter that the finest sizes cushion those which 
shaker only broken and egg are taken and are coarser. When the prepared sizes have 
from a second counter shaker only stove been taken out the steam sizes are sepa- 
and chestnut. Thus in general only two rated without any regard for this principle. 


After the second 
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SPACE RELEASED BY RELINQUISHING OPEN CHUTES 
This large space was formerly taken up by innumerable chutes. 


Box chutes and retarding conveyors now do the work. The cross 
timbers at different heights show how the sloping floors of the 
chutes were secured, but the floors themselves have been removed. 


coal on this side of the breaker is passed to a shaker 
is loosened and passes 
The 


(97). Here adhering coal 
through the screen to the condemned-coal conveyor. 
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rock is deposited by the rock conveyor in the pocket for 
that material. 

Thus far this description has been confined to the 
treatment administered to the coal on the “clean” side 
of the breaker. It now becomes necessary, therefore, 
to revert to the finer coal (5), which passes through 
the lowest deck of the bull shaker (2). This coal is 
discharged into hopper (7), from which it is fed by 
an automatic feeder to the counter shaker (13). Here 
the broken (16) and egg (17) sizes are separated from 
the finer material. 

The broken coal (16) is treated in two Christ jigs 
(23), and the cleaned product (27) passes to a box 
chute (101) on its way to the broken-coal pocket (104). 
Rock (28) from these jigs is hand-picked, and the coal 
(42) that is salvaged from it is thrown into the clean 
coal (27) from the jigs. Were it not for the box chute 
employed to move the coal at this point it would be 
necessary to use the old sloping chute, which in this 
case probably would attain a length of 300 ft. The box 
chute is about 35 ft. long vertically. 

From the counter shaker (13) the egg coal (17) 
receives exactly the same treatment as that administered 
to the broken (16) except that washing is done on two 
Wilmot jigs (24) instead of on jigs of the Christ type. 
In place of using a box chute to convey the coal from 
these jigs to the pocket a retarding conveyor (102) is 
employed, saving a number of long chutes. Rock (30) 
from these jigs is hand-picked (87) and then passed 
to a shaker (54) to remove the fine coal (65) that may 
come over with the slate. 

The finer coal (18) from shaker (13) passes to an- 
other shaker (25), where three separations, stove (31), 
chestnut (32), and finer (33), are made. As the jigs 
(46) for the stove coal are located on the main floor of 
the breaker just above the pockets, and the stove-coal 
shaker (25) is high up in the building, it is necessary 
to use a retarding conveyor between the shaker and the 
jigs that treat the coal. By so doing degradation is 
greatly reduced. 

Four Wilmot jigs (46) prepare the stove coal made 
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CONVEYOR FROM BREAKER TO POWER PLANT 


This shows not only the conveyor for boiler-fuel but also the 
ash conveyor by which the ashes from the ash pit are conveycd 
to the rock pocket of the breaker. 


on shaker (25). These machines are arranged in “‘step”’ 
formation. Under ordinary circumstances rock from 
the jigs is run over a shaker (67) to separate the 
fine coal from the slate. The treatment accorded chest- 
nut coal (32) from shaker (25) is exactly similar to 
that accorded the stove size. 

From shaker (25) the finer material goes to another 
shaker (40). At this point all of the fine sizes of the 
counter or dirty coal are separated, making pea (48), 
No. 1 buckwheat (49), rice (50), barley (51) and culm 
(52). The pea coal goes through a Wilmot jig (59) 
and thence to its pocket (110). The No. 1 buckwheat 
coal is likewise treated in a Wilmot jig (60), the cleaned 
product going to pocket (111). 

Rice (50) and barley (51) receive no further treat- 





CAGE AT TOP OF BREAKER IN DUMPING POSITION 


The coal is dumped from the cars into the chute that feeds the 
bull shakers. 
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ment than that necessary to size them, after which they 
proceed to their respective pockets and are ready for 
shipment. When it is necessary to use these coals for 
boiler fuel they are united as they leave shaker (40) 
and pass to another shaker (89). The deck of this 
screen is provided with 3-in. openings and all coal 
passing through goes to the condemned-coal conveyor 
(108) while that which passes over goes to the boiler- 
fuel conveyor (124). Culm from shaker (40) goes to 
the culm bank (115). 

Coal that is recovered by the shakers over which the 
rock from the jigs is passed is sent to the condemned- 
coal conveyor (108), which carries it back for retreat- 
ment. The same is true of the coal passing through 
the pocket or lip screens. Rock from the jigs is taken 
by the rock conveyor (108) to the rock pocket, from 
which it is hauled to the dump for disposal. 

The distinctive details of this breaker are: (1) The 
manner in which the coal is lowered from considerable 
heights by means of box chutes and the employment of 
retarding conveyors. Both these devices have a decided 
tendency to reduce the amount of degradation and to 
decrease the amount of space required for installation 
of the chutes (2). The arrangement of jigs in bat- 
teries, so that they receive either a constant feed or no 
coal at all. These machines thus are enabled to produce 
a better and more uniform output. This arrangement 
also tends to reduce the length and number of chutes 
required to handle a given amount of coal. 

As a result of these changes in arrangements for the 
transference of coal from one part of the breaker to 
another, a vast network of chutes has been eliminated 
and vacant places now exist in this building that are 
devoid of both machinery and chutes. It is evident that 
the cost of upkeep has been materially reduced, as much 
less chute lining has now to be replaced. Another 
detail of importance in the remodelling of this breaker 
is the practice of separating only two sizes at a time 
and using the finer material to cushion the larger. This 
also tends to reduce degradation. 

Many anthracite coal companies do not appear to give 
adequate attention to the losses arising from the break- 
ing and attrition of the coal. It seems that in many 
cases small changes might be made in the construction 
of chutes that would pay for themselves many times 
over in the course of a year. 


Build Your Mine-Door Frames of Brick 
By R. W. MAYER 


California, Pa. 


OST mine doors are hung in wooden frames which 

are not only subject to decay but increase the fire 
hazard. Furthermore, wooden frames are seldom air- 
tight and more or less leakage usually takes place 
around or through them. 

In order to obviate these difficulties the side mem- 
bers of the frame at least may be built of brick. 
Hitches are cut into the rib, into which brick walls, 
or, more strictly speaking, pilasters, are built. A beam 
forming the top of the frame is built into and is sup- 
ported by the side walls. Hinges also are built into 
them, the bolts extending completely through the wall 
and being embedded in the joints. Long strap hinges 
usually are employed and the door is allowed to overlap 
the brick wall by three to four inches. Of course, the 
walls should be given batter sufficient to render the 
door self-closing. 
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By Mixing Fine Coal, Water and Oil, Grains of Oily Coal 
Are Formed, with Elimination of Earthy Impurities’ 


In Trent Process Powdered Coal Is Mixed with 30 Per 
Cent of Its Weight of Oil in Presence of Water—Effects 95 
Per Cent Combustible Recovery with Low Ash Content 


By G. St. J. PERROTT+t AND S. P. KINNEYt 


U. S. Bureau of Mines is making an investigation 

of processes to separate mineral matter from coal 
which are based on the selective action of oils. This 
article gives the results of one phase of the investiga- 
tion, namely, the application of so-called bulk oil 
methods of concentration: to the cleaning of coal. This 
part of the genral inquiry has been carried out in 
co-operation with the Trent Process Corporation, of 
Washington, D. C. 

When a mixture of pulverized coal and water is agi- 
tated with oil in an amount equal to 30 per cent of the 
weight of the coal, a clean separation of a considerable 
part of the mineral matter is obtained. The car- 
bonaceous material forms with the oil a pasty ag- 
glomerate which is heavier than water, whereas the 
mineral matter which was physically separated from 
the carbonaceous material by the fine pulverization re- 
mains suspended and can be drawn off with the water.’ 


[: CONNECTION with its coal-washing work the 


CoAL IS WASHED AS ORE IS CONCENTRATED 


The history of coal washing has been similar to that 
of ore concentration. Hand picking has been supplanted 
by jigs, jigs have given way to tables in the treatment 
of the finer sizes of coal, and of late much attention has 
been given to the possibilities of froth flotation and 
other methods making use of the selective action of oils. 

Bacon and Hamor’ in discussing the problem of the 
utilization of fuels, describe experiments carried on at 
the Mellon Institute by Dr. C. B. Carter on froth flota- 
tion of coals. He found that the combustible matter 
contained in washer waste of all grades could be almost 
completely removed by suitable oil flotation, with a 
recovery of between 70 and 90 per cent of the combus- 
tible -matter. The best results were obtained with 
washer waste crushed to pass a 48-mesh screen. The 
coal particles showed maximum floating properties 
when they were sharp, angular and lustrous. Grinding 
in machines of the disk type was found to destroy these 
physical properties and to make the yiela of recovered 
coal from refuse ground in this manner small and its ash 
content high. Estimates showed that a plant to handle 
daily 500 tons of ordinary bituminous coal-washer waste 
would cost $135,000. With such an installation it was 
estimated that at a cost of $1.84 per ton 75 per cent 
of the coal present could be obtained from refuse con- 
taining 65 to 70 per cent of ash, the product being. in 





*Hirst part of article entitled “The Use of Oil in Cleaning Coal,” 
Reports of Investigations, U. S. Bureau of Mines. <A second in- 
stallment will appear next week. : 

yAssociate physical chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

tAssistant metallurgical chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

1This is known as the Trent process and has been, developed and 
applied to coal cleaning by Walter E. Trent, vice-president of the 
Trent Process Corporation, 1440 U. Street, Washington D, C. Pat- 
ents on this process have been applied for by that company. 

“Bacon, Raymond F., and Hamor, William A.: ‘‘Problems in 
the Utilization of Fuels,’ Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind., Vol. 38, sunc 30, 
1919, pp. 161-168. 


the form of dry 25-per-cent ash concentrate. It was 
found difficult to remove pyrite by froth flotation. 

Ernest Bury* and co-workers describe an investiga- 
tion of froth flotation of coal carried out at the works 
of the Skinningrove Iron Co., England. These workers 
were able to obtain concentrates analyzing 9 to 14 per 
cent ash from washery wastes containing 40 to 75 per 
cent ash. The tailings contained 76 to 89 per cent ash. 
The authors of the article mentioned believe that a 
considerab’e amount of pyrite may be removed by the 
process, although no sulphur analyses are given. The 
washed product, which forms as a thick heavy stable 
scum on the water surface of the froth boxes, contains 
about 50 per cent of moisture. This concentrate is 
discharged into revolving filters of the Oliver type, is 
drained under suction and discharged as a filter cake 
containing 10 to 15 per cent of moisture. 

The cost of cleaning coal by froth flotation is esti- 
mated as not greater than the cost of jig washing. in 
regard to the scope of froth flotation in coal cleaning 
the authors state as follows: “The flotation method 
does not, of course, compete with washers which treat 
nut coal for sale on the open market for boiler firing, 
etc.; it can be employed only where the original coal 
is fine or where crushing is part of the normal treat- 
ment—that is, for coking, gas-making, briquetting, 
coal-dust firing, colloidal fuel, etc.” 


COMPARISON OF COAL AND ORE CONCENTRATION 


The mineral matter in coal is classified, (1) according 
to its physical state of subdivision, as “intrinsic” and 
“extraneous” and (2) according to its chemical com- 
position as shale, clay, “slate,” sand calcite and pyrite. 
Intrinsic impurities are those which are present in a 
very fine state of dissemination throughout the coal 
substance and are not separated from the coal substance 
even by very fine pulverization. This intrinsic mineral 
matter is in part. derived from the original material 
and in part is material from external sources which was 
deposited by sedimentation and precipitation during the 
laying down of the coal. Extraneous impurities occur 
in the form of partings, veins and nodules or may be 
impurities mechanically mixed with the coal during the 
process of mining. Part of this extraneous mineral 
matter is removed by the standard methods of washing 
coal, the amount removed depending on the fineness of 
crushing necessary to physically separate mineral mat- 
ter from coal substance, and on the size of crushed coal 
which the washery can efficiently treat. 

There are certain obvious differences between con- 
centrating coal and concentrating ore. In ore concen- 
tration the valuable material is heavier than the gangue 





3Bury, Ernest; Broadbridge, Walter, and Hutchinson, Alfred: 
“Froth Flotation as Applied to the Washing of Industrial Coal,” 
Trans. Inst. Mining Engineers. Vol. 60, February, 1921, pp. 243- 
Be 
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and constitutes a small percentage of the total material 
treated. In coal concentration the valuable material is 
lighter than the refuse and constitutes a large per- 
centage of the total material treated. 

Furthermore, there is a larger difference in specific 
gravity between values and gangue in ore than in coal. 
Gangue in ore varies in specific gravity from 2.5 to 3 
and values vary from 4 to 8, whereas the mineral mat- 
ter in coal (with the exception of pyrite) varies in 
specific gravity from 2 to 2.7 and the clean coal con- 
centrate from 1.2 to 1.7. 

Again, coal contains extraneous mineral matter easily 
separated by crushing and intrinsic mineral matter 
none of which can be separated except by very fine pul- 
verization. The crushed raw coal which is to be con- 
centrated may contain particles of coal of varying 
gravities containing varying amounts of inseparable 
ash, making a clean separation impossible at the de- 
gree of fineness employed with ordinary washing 
methods. 


ELMORE BULK OIL PROCESS OF CONCENTRATION 


One of the early processes of concentrating ores 
which made use of selective wetting was the Elmore 
bulk oil process. Elmore mixed the ore with several 
times its weight of water and an equal weight of oil in 
a revolving drum. After gentle agitation the mixture 
was run into a spitzkasten, where the water and gangue 
settled to the bottom and were removed. The ore was 
separated from the oil by a centrifugal apparatus. 
Froth flotation, employing an amount of oil equal to 
about 1 lb. per ton of ore treated, or less than the 
recovery losses in the bulk oil processes, has superseded 
the Elmore process in the treatment of ore. 

As the further history of the coal concentrate is to be 
different from that of the ore concentrate, it does not 
necessarily follow that methods using relatively large 
amounts of oil are impracticable for concentrating coal 
even though such methods have been practically aban- 
doned in ore-concentration practice. 


OIL IN COAL-AND-OIL AMALGAM CAN BE USED 


The ore concentrate is to be passed through a metal- 
lurgical operation for the recovery of the pure metal; 
the coal concentrate is to be used ultimately as a fuel 
and in many cases is to be subjected to distillation for 
the production of coke. The mixture of coal and oil 
may be burned without further treatment or it may be 
carbonized with the formation of coke and recovery of 
the oil and byproducts from the coal. If the oil em- 
ployed contains a considerable percentage of pitch, it 
may serve to make coherent coke from feebly coking 
coals. 

The work at the U. S. Bureau of Mines has been made 


rather on the fundamentals of the bulk oil method than 


on its economic aspects. Experiments on a laboratory 
scale have been made to determine for a variety of coals 
the ash and sulphur removal, combustible recovery, and 
oil losses with different oils, different methods of agita- 
tion, and various degrees of fineness of pulverized coal. 
The experimental procedure followed has aimed to 
obtain data giving a complete balance sheet of the 
process. 

The recovery of oil from the coal-oil agglomerate 
by distillation has been investigated by J. D. Davis, 
fuel chemist, Pittsburgh Station, Bureau of Mines. His 
results will be set forth in a subsequent article. This 
article will include a description of methods employed 
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in determining the efficency of the process in cleaning 
coal on a laboratory scale and will summarize the re- 
sults obtained with typical coals of the country. <A 
brief discussion on the subject of fineness of grinding 
and its effect on separation of mineral matter from coal 
will be included. 


OIL AND COAL AGGLOMERATE To AVOID WATER 


The bulk oil method of cleaning coal depends upon 
the same principles of selective wetting that have made 
possible froth flotation of ores and have been volu- 
minously discussed in the literature of flotation. When 
oil is stirred into a suspension of coal in water, the 
first tendency probably is the formation of a suspension 
of droplets of oil in the mixture. The coal particles, 
however, are so readily wet by oil in preference to water 
that the globules rapidly become small agglomerates of 
coal and oil. These agglomerates tend to adhere to one 
another, entrapping water in the spaces between them 
and forming the pasty mass which precedes the ‘“‘break- 
ing” of the mixture. 

As a result of further agitation, the small agglomer- 
ates coalesce into larger granules and finally coalescence 
reaches a point where a large amount of water is 
released from between the particles, and the separate 
granules are visible. With further agitation the gran- 
ules agglomerate into larger masses and, if sufficient 
oil has been added, finally form a more or less homoge- 
neous mass. 


THREE CONDITIONS FAVORING LARGE RECOVERY 


The best conditions for rapid formation of this 
“amalgam’”* are (1) low surface tension between coal 
and oil, (2) a high surface tension between coal and 
water, and (3) a high surface tension between oil and 
water. In other words, the reaction will take place 
most readily (1) with a coal which is very readily wet 
by oil, (2) with a coal which is not readily wet by 
water, and (3) with an oil which does not readily form 
emulsions with water. From (1) and (2) we should 
expect that the bituminous coals and graphite should 
respond most readily to treatment and that the lignites 
would be more resistant. 

From (3) we should expect gasoline and the higher 
paraffin oils to form an “amalgam” more readily than 
benzol and the higher aromatics and that the presence 
of substances in water or oil which tend to lower the 
surface tension between water and oil would make the 
formation of the amalgam more difficult. 

Particles of refuse which have been physically sep- 
arated from the clean coal particles by the preliminary 
pulverization, will be easily removed if they are readily 
wet by water in preference to oil and removed with 
difficulty if they have any tendency to be wet by oil. 
Hence we should expect that shale, clay and gypsum 
would be readily removed suspended in the water but 
that pyrite might tend to remain in the amalgam. 

Coal is pulverized to pass a 65-mesh screen in a 
laboratory disk crusher. For finer meshes the coal is 
then ground in a porcelain ball mill with an equal 
weight of water for periods varying from four hours 
to as long as sixty hours when extremely fine grinding 
is desired—coal as fine as 800-mesh has been obtained 
in this manner. The coal is washed from the ball mill 





‘The term amalgam is wsed to designate the mixture of clean 
coal and oil. In ordinary technical usage, amalgam refers to an 
alloy of metal with mercury, but the term is correctly used, 
according to Webster’s dictionary, to refer to any “mixture com- 
pound, or union of different things.” 
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into a settling jar, from which, after settling has taken 
place and some of the water has been decanted, it is 
transferred to a small electrically-stirred glass churn. 
Three-hundred-gram samples of coal have been em- 
ployed in most of our work and have been agitated in 
the churn with about 900 cc. of water. A _ sufficient 
quantity of oil is added—about 25 per cent of the 
weight of the coal for a coal containing 25 per cent 
removable refuse—and the mixture is agitated until 
the agglomerate of small egg-shaped granules known 
as the amalgam is formed. 


AMALGAM So SoLip THAT IT CAN BE WASHED 


The amalgam and water and suspended refuse are 
poured onto a 100-mesh screen and washed with water. 
The amalgam is then placed in the churn and washed 
with fresh water and the process repeated until no 
further mineral matter is removed. 

After the amalgam has been separated from the 
refuse and the refuse filtered on a weighed paper, the 
products for analysis are: (1) Amalgam consisting 
of purified coal, oil, and 10-30 per cent water. (2) 
Refuse, consisting of mineral matter, a small amount 
of combustible matter, oil and water. (3) Refuse 
water, consisting of all the water used in the process 
with the exception of that retained in the amalgam and 
filtered refuse, a small amount of dissolved mineral 
matter, and under certain conditions possibly emulsified 
oil. 

Before analysis can be made both amalgam and re- 
fuse must be freed of oil and water. This separation 
must be done in a quantitative way, so that oil losses, 
if any, may be determined. The obvious way of sep- 
arating the oil is extraction of amalgam or refuse with 
a solvent which dissolves the oil but does not affect 
amalgam or refuse. If this solvent boils at a higher 
temperature than water, the water may be condensed 
and measured, thus determining amounts of oil and 
water in one operation. 


WATER DISTILLED AND OIL REMOVED BY BENZOL 


Due to the large amount of water in amalgams and 
refuse and the difficulty of accurately sampling the 
wet amalgam, it has been found more practicable to 
subject the whole amalgam and refuse to a separate 
distillation at 110 deg. C., in which water is caught 
and measured. The dry material is then extracted with 
benzol to determine the percentage of oil. 

When a volatile liquid such as benzine is used in 
making the amalgam, distillation determines the 
amounts of both water and benzine and no extraction 
is necessary. Even when heavy petroleum oils are 
used in making the amalgam it is best to dry in the 
still because a small portion of the oil always comes over 
with the water. Drying in an open dish would thus give 
rise to a loss of oil, for which no account is given. 

In calculating the efficiency of the process several 
values are of interest, three of the most important 
being: (1) Percentage of ash in the oil-and-water- 
free cleaned coal; (2) percentage of ash reduction; (3) 
percentage of combustible recovery. The first two 
values are qualitative measures of the efficiency. The 
percentage of ash reduction equals the percentage of 
ash in the raw coal minus the percentage of ash in the 
cleaned coal all divided by the percentage of ash in the 
raw coal. Percentage of combustible recovery is a quan- 
titative measure of the efficicncy of separation of com- 
bustible matter from mineral matter. It is equal to 
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where C is the pvercentage of combustible matter in 
the raw coal, c is the percentage of combustible matter 
in the refuse, and r is the percentage of refuse by 
weight of the raw coal. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ASH AND MINERAL MATTER 


In calculating the amount of combustible matter in 
coal or refuse it must be borne in mind that combus- 
tion of carbon is not the sole reason for loss in weight 
when coal is ignited in the analytical method for 
determination of ash. There is always a larger amount 
of mineral matter in coal or refuse than represented 
by the percentage of ash as determined by the ordinary 
analytical method. For example, a refuse which shows 
85 per cent ash remaining after ignition to constant 
weight at 750 deg. C. does not contain 15 per cent 
combustible matter. 

Several factors contribute to this loss in weight: 
Combustion of carbonaceous material; (2) decomposi- 
tion of carbonates; (3) oxidation of pyrite to Fe,O, and 
SO,, and combination of part of the SO, with oxides 
formed from decomposed carbonates; (4) loss of water 
of hydration from clay and shale. 

Water of hydration varies from 2 to 12 per cent of 
shale. Calcium carbonate is present in small amounts 
in the coals of the Appalachian fields, but may con- 
stitute as much as 50 per cent of the ash of some of 
the Illinois coals. Parr® has proposed the following 
formula for calculating the corrected ash: 


Corrected ash = Ashy — 3C, + 8 
+ 0.08 [ Asti — (Gen + aS ) 


where Ash, = percentage of ash as weighed pee 
ignition at 750 deg. C. with addi- 
tion of H,SO,; 
C,—=percentage of carbon occurring as 
carbonate in the unburned coal; 
S = percentage of sulphur in unburned 
coal. 

In our work, time has not been available for deter- 
mination of carbonate in the refuse and the corrected 
ash has been determined as follows: 

Ash corrected = 1.08 ash — a S 

Any correction factor must of necessity be an approxi- 
mation, the correctness varying according as the com- 
position of the ash varies from the assumptions made 
in deriving the formula. As stated, the water of hydra- 
tion which is present in shales may vary from 2 to 12 
per cent. Part of the sulphur is present as organic 
sulphur though the formula assumes the sulphur is 
all present as pyrite. As little organic sulphur is 
removed with the refuse, the sulphur correction will be 
found fairly accurate. 
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DRIVERS OBJECT TO STABLING THEIR HorsEs.—Having been 
required to spend eight hours at work and to stable their 
horses, as is customery, in their own time, the drivers at 
No. 12 colliery of the Dominion Coal Co., at New Waterford, 
N. S., stayed at their work till the regular quitting time, 
3 p.m., and then drove their horses to the landing, leaving 
them there. They were immediately reported to the man- 
agement and their lamps were stopped. In consequence the 
mine was idle on July 8. The drivers assert that the sta- 
bling of their horses would take twenty minutes. 





5Parr, S. W.: Preliminary report of committee on coal analy- 
sis: Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., vol. 5, June, 1913, p. 523. 
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How the Trent Process May Modify Our Coal- 
Preparing and Coal-Utilizing Practices’ 


Almost Ashless Fuel Obtained—Can Be Stored, Under Water if Desired 
—Oil or Product May Be Distilled—Non-Coking Coal May Be Coked—Dis- 
tilled Product Will Briquet Without Added Material—Byproducts Increas2d 


By O. P. Hoopt 


Washington, D. C. 


power production were made by Walter E. Trent 
to the War Inventions Board, and at the request 
of the War Department facilities for experimental work 
were provided on the grounds of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

The experiments were along the line of controlling 
the conditions of combustion in a closed space. In 
order to reduce slag troubles, experiments were carried 
out for removing ash from powdered coal. After the 
war, work along this line was continued, resulting in 
the Trent process, which agitates or beats together 
powdered coal, water and oil. 

Ore preparation has lately received a new technology 
by the use of small quantities of oil in water for froth 
flotation, and although the methods, results and mix- 
tures of the Trent process were quite different, yet 
the same physical phenomena of differential wetting 
were used, and the possibility of interesting results 
in fuel technology was evident. A co-operative agree- 
ment was entered into whereby the Bureau of Mines 
was to investigate the underlying physical and chemical 
facts and make them public, and the Trent Corporation 
was to pay the cost of the investigation. 

The several reports as made have been available to 
anyone interested and are now to be published. While 
the Bureau of Mines felt justified in investigating the 
physical phenomena so far as might be done in a labora- 
tory and so far as public interest might reach, no 
attempt was made to discover the commercial possi- 
bilities which development might bring. The question 
of commercial possibilities must be left for commercial 
enterprise to answer. 


D> the war certain suggestions concerning 


ASHLESS PLASTIC FUEL, ALMOST WATER FREE 


Briefly, the process consists in agitating together 
powdered coal, water and oil. This produces a partly 
de-ashed plastic fuel, called an amalgam, the oil select- 
ing the coal particles and largely excluding the water 
and ash. The amalgam can be freed from the water, 
which is mechanically held by agitating much in the 
same way as butter is worked. The amalgam can be 
burned in several ways. For example, it may be shov- 
eled, or forced through pipes by pressure; it also can 
be stored, under water if, for fire prevention, such 
storage is believed to be desirable. 

The laboratory results immediately suggest many 
interesting possible applications. For pulverizing fuel, 
wet grinding presents many advantages over dry grind- 
ing, provided the water can be eliminated afterward. 
The ability to reduce the ash in coal may make available 





*Comment on an article entitled “(Conditions Under Which Bulk- 
Oil Concentration of Fine Coal Gives Best Results,” appearing on 
preceding pages. 

+Chief mechanical engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


large quantities of low-grade coals and material now 
considered as waste at the mines. 


MAY DISTILL OIL AND MAKE COKE OR BRIQUETS 


If an oil is used which can be distilled at a tempera- 
ture below the distilling temperature of the coal, pow- 
dered fuel is reclaimed from the amalgam and the oil 
may be reused. If a heavy oil be used and distilled 
to dryness, a coke product may be recovered, although 
the coal used may have had no coking quality. If the 
distillation proceed only to a heavy pitch, a mass suit- 
able for briquetting may be made. 

In distilling oil mixed with a finely-powdered mate- 
rial the distillates are similar to those obtained by 
distilling under pressure, so that the distillation of an 
amalgam of coal and oil gives quantities often more 
favorable than the sum of the separate distillations of 
the coal and the oil. 

The amalgam can be used for a gas-making fuel, and 
gas-house tar emulsions can be dehydrated by mixing 
with powdered coal, the amalgam being retorted for 
further gas making. Graphite ore can be separated 
from its gangue, and coke can be separated from flue 
dust by using the Trent process. Clean coal in anthra- 
cite sludge will make an amalgam if oil is added. 

This brief sketch of possibilities revealed by small- 
scale laboratory work shows that the field for investiga- 
tion and development is large. The general results 
show that real benefits are physically possible by treat- 
ing coal in this manner. The bureau has interested 
itself more particularly in the ash-separation phenom- 
ena or the cleaning of coal, as outlined in the forego- 
ing paper, and in the distillation of the amalgam, which 
will be discussed in a future article. 


New Conveyor Car Loader Fills Cars at 
Rate of a Ton in Two Minutes 


ODIFICATION recently made by the Portable 
Machinery Co., of Passaic, N. J., renders its scoop 
conveyor adaptable to underground mine-car loading 
conditions. In the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
shows one type of this device. The machine has an 
inclined portion and a horizontal extension. Both the 
inclined and horizontal parts of the conveyor are adjust- 
able, giving a variable discharge height. The carrying 
apron is a rubber conveying belt, 16 in. wide, fitted with 
cleats to keep the material from rolling back. It 
travels at a speed of 125 ft. per min. The manufac- 
turers give the loading capacity of the machine at one 
ton in two minutes. 
The distinctive feature of the scoop conveyor is the 
feed end. This can be pushed into and completely 
buried under the material to be conveyed. This allows 
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the material to be scraped onto the carrying belt instead 
of it being necessary to lift it by shovel or fork, thus 
saving much labor in loading. 

The machine is of light weight but sturdy construc- 
tion and is mounted on large-diameter wheels that can 
be readily rolled over ties, rails or similar obstructions. 
The wheels need not rest on the room track. This 
allows moving the feed end of the loader over a large 
area without swinging the discharge end away from 
the car. 

This device is fitted with suitable electric or air 
motor to meet the requirements of the mine in which 
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Mine Car 
Loader 


This is a coal con- 
veyor which raises 
and transports the 
coal but does not 
gather it. A man can 
load more material 
onto the low and 
handy point of a 
conveyor than into — 
a car at a distance. 
Moreover the coal 
is delivered with 
less breakage, which 
is just as important 
in the mine as out- 
side, 


it is employed. The machine is built in regular, special 
large, and special small sizes, the latter being shown in 
Higwal 

Fig. 2 suggests the ordinary application of the stand- 
ard size loader as well as the use of a removable-plank 
feeding platform that saves labor under conditions 
where it is possible to throw down the material as 
shown. When using the loading platform, a number 
of planks are placed over the feed end of the loader. 
The material is then brought down on the platform, 
after which it may be fed readily to the conveyor by 
removing one plank after another. 





FIG. 2. APPLICATIONS OF THE MINE-CAR LOADER TO DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WORK 


The upper left-hand corner shows the 
loader straddling the mine track and loading 
a car immediately behind it. Note how 
neadily it reaches thegend of the car which 


upper 


in hand loading has often to be filled by the 
miner who is trimming the load. 
right-hand corner 
shown on the track and loading at an angie, 


In the lower left corner a platform is shown 
with heavy legs. The coal can be blown 
down on this platform and scraped down 
from the pile into the conveyor. 


In the 
the conveyor is 
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Solid-Car Crossover Dump Which Clamps on Wheels; 
Loaded Car Returns Empty to Original Position | 


Cars Fed by Action of Dump Without Help of Dumpman—Car Turned 
Through One and a Half Quadrants and Then Righted—Rock Cars 
Pass Through Dump Without Being Discharged—Dashpot Regulates Speed 


ACH year the solid-body mine car grows in favor. 
The advantages of this type of construction are 
so well known that they need no enumeration 
here. The chief objection to the use of these cars has 
been that means for their efficient discharge were not 
available. Kickback and crossover dumps have given 
long and satisfactory service and now devices intended 
for a similar purpose but adapted to handle solid-body 
cars are coming into the field in appreciable numbers. 

One of the latest devices of this kind, known as the 
Twin Boy automatic dump, is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. As may be seen, this is of the 
semi-revolving or oscillating type and moves through 
an angle of 135 deg. in discharging each car instead 
of turning completely over, as does the full revolving 
machine. The dump frame is built upon triangular or, 
rather, Y-shaped spiders through which a heavy shaft 
passes. 

At either end this shaft is provided with a heavy 
half-shrouded pinion meshing with a similarly shrouded 
rack. The two shrouds are thus in contact at the com- 
mon pitch line and the weight of the dump is supported 
by and rolls back and forth upon these shrouds as cars 
are dumped. An oil-filled cylinder with a piston the 
rod of which is connected to the main shaft and a 
throttling bypass extending from end to end controls 
the speed of dumping. 





Automatic 
Dump 
The cars are held by 


the wheels. Where 
the equipment is of 
various shapes but 
has standard wheels 
this kind of dump 
has that fact as a 
further advantage 
over others which 
grasp the cars by 
the sides. The oil 
dashpot which reg- 
ulates the speed of 
dumping can be 
seen in the fore- 
ground. <A car is 
being discharged on 
the far side of the 
dump, but it cannot 
be seen in this view. 
Its downward move- 
ment has just lifted 
the empty car back 
into place on the 
track. 


The two tracks are offset upon opposite sides of 
the supporting shaft when in the normal position or 
when ready to receive a loaded car. Thus one is offset 
a certain distance to the right of the supporting shaft 
while the other is offset an equal distance to the left. 
As the track leading to and from the dump is fixed in 
position the shaft of the dump must move sidewise 
upon the discharge of each car a distance equal to 
twice the offset of the cars. The length of the rack 
and the stroke of the piston are made of corresponding 
length. 


RAPIDITY OF DISCHARGE REGULATED BY DASHPOT 


The rack is surrounded by a box cast integral with 
it and which is kept full or partly full of oil. Both 
it and the pinion are protected by a tight sheet-iron 
cover excluding dirt and coal dust. The valve in the 
bypass connecting the two ends of the cylinder may 
be adjusted to throttle the flowing oil to any desired 
degree, thus controlling the rapidity of lateral move- 
ment and consequently the operating speed of the dump. 

Each of the two tracks upon the dump is provided 
with a pair of holding-down angles gripping the car 
wheels, a pair of horns and a latch. A length of rail 
just in front of the dump is hinged at one end. A 
full car passing over this length of track depresses it, 
throwing into action through a system of levers the 








trip brake mechanism two or three car lengths ahead 
of the dump. This brake is an angle iron that engages 
and presses down upon the tops of the wheels of the 
cars in the trip. The construction of the trip brake 
is such that its braking effect is the same regardless of 
the condition of the wheels and rail. Thus, on a rainy 
day when the track is wet, when a car tread is oily 
or some similar abnormal condition prevails, the angle 
rail above the wheels sets down upon them with a 
pressure sufficiently great to counteract the effect of 
the lubricant and a moving trip is brought to rest in 
practically the same distance as would be traversed 
if the wheels were dry. 

Operation of this dump is controlled by means of 
the hand lever shown in the side view. Normally this 
hand lever stands in the central position. To start 
operation the lever is moved backward or to the right 
to the limit of its travel. If left in this position the 
operation of the dump will be entirely automatic and 
uncoupled cars will pass to it, be discharged and move 
on out again successively at the highest possible speed 























Plan and Elevation 
with Track Grades 
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Cars 
Seesawing 


The loaded car is 
descending. In do- 
ing so it brings up 
the empty car, 
which can run off 
the dump and be 
replaced by a load. 
This new load by 
seesawing the appa- 
ratus in the opposite 
direction will lift 
original 
which 


up the 

loaded car, 
by this time will 
have discharged its 


contents into the 
chute. The speed 
can be regulated to 
suit the needs of 
the mine. The cars 
in dumping do not 
actually revolve but 
turn through 135 
deg. 





until the entire trip has been dumped. When the lever 
is in this position the hinged length of rail is not 
latched down during the rotation of the dump, as is 
normally the case, but the dump may be so adjusted as 
to right itself and be in readiness to receive the next 
car before it arrives. 

If the lever is first depressed (to the right) and 
immediately returned to a vertical position one car 
at a time will pass through the dump, but this appa- 
ratus may be so set as to discharge the cars very slowly, 
the hinged rail being latched down until the dump 
reaches its upright position. 

If the lever is thrown to the left from the central 
position as far as the first notch the brake remains 
latched and dumping operations cease except that the 
dump is free to move. If the lever is thrown to the 
left to its extreme position or to the second notch the 
entire mechanism is locked in place. 

This renders it possible to pass cars across or through 
the dump without discharging their contents. Thus, 
when a car of slate is in a trip the dump is operated 
normally until such car is beyond the grip of the trip 
brake, whereupon the lever is thrown to its extreme 
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The 6 per cent grade 
on the dump assures a 
speedy departure of 
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left position. This allows the slate-laden car to pass 
through the dump and be shunted to the slate track 
either before or after going through the kickback. 

The only force utilized in the operation of this dump 
is gravity, the arrangement being such that the 
descending loaded car raises the empty. The expense 
for power of operation, therefore, is nothing and the 
only cost involved after installation is that of main- 
tenance and other fixed charges. The dump is sturdily 
constructed and in those plants where it has been in- 
stalled it has given an excellent account of itself. This 
machine was designed by W. R. Coleman and is manu- 
factured by the Anniston Electric Steel Corporation, of 
Anniston, Ala. 


Mining Losses in Middle West and Means 
That May Be Taken to Eliminate Them 


LOSER attention to the economics of coal mining 
was urged by J. J. Rutledge, superintendent of the 
Central Experiment Station of the U. S. Bureau of 


Mines, Urbana, Ill., in an address delivered before the. 


recent meeting of the Illinois Mining Institute. 

“Coal is now selling with great difficulty,” Mr. Rut- 
ledge said. “I have been told that screenings in central 
Illinois are being offered for sale as low as 50c. per ton, 
which is certainly far below the cost of production. 
Lump coal does not seem to have suffered as badly as 
fine coal, but there has been some cutting of prices in 
this grade also. 

“Some of the mines in the Southwest have not 
worked since last December. Others—railroad-owned 
mines or mines supplying railroad coal exclusively— 
are working only from two to three days a week. One 
operator with thirty years’ experience in the South- 
west district told me he had never seen a condition like 
the present one. He said there was no market for fine 
coal, yet he could not help making some fine coal, if 
he was to make lump coal, and the loss he was compelled 
to suffer on the fine coal would compel him to charge 
at least $15 per ton for his lump coal in order to come 
out even. One company had 56 ‘no-bill’ cars of fine 
coal on the tracks and the railroads were refusing to 
furnish any more cars for the loading of fine coal.” 


MIDDLE WEST NEEDS GREATER COAL RECOVERY 


Mr. Rutledge urged that there should be some 
changes in the methods of working coal. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to greater recovery. In many 
mines at present worked by the pillar-and-room system 
the maximum recovery varies from 45 to 55 per cent, 
and the remainder of the coal is left in such a con- 
dition that it is almost impossible economically to re- 
cover it. In other words, Mr. Rutledge said, the coal 
is irretrievably lost. By improving mining methods, 
such as panel longwall or pillar-and-room retreating, 
the recovery can be increased from 45 to 55 per cent, 
which is the present extraction, to 80 or 90 per cent, 
with a considerable reduction in the cost of production. 

“If by the expenditure of an equal amount of entry 
driving and brushing from 25 to 35 per cent more coal 
‘can be recovered, mining costs can certainly be reduced 
by adopting the improved methods of mining,” said 
Mr. Rutledge. ‘Estimates of the amount that it is 
possible to reduce the mining cost by improved meth- 
ods of mining vary from 15c. to 25c. per ton. More- 
over, the quality of the coal produced by these methods 
will be better than that produced by the old method, 
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and this will be an additional amount on the right 
side of the ledger. When our coal is gone, it cannot 
be replaced and is gone forever.” 

Proper scientific study of subsidente would be of 
great economic importance, Mr. Rutledge said. As an 
example of the economic importance of such a study Mr. 
Rutledge cited an important coal field where the pillar- 
and-room method of mining prevails. This field is 
now producing an amount of coal which has a royalty 
value of $300 per acre. Under a proper system of 
mining, involving good recovery, this amount should 
be increased to at least $500 per acre, the surface and 
coal being separately owned. Is it not much better 
to mine this coal exhaustively and to neglect the value 
of the surface, when the difference between the coal 
and surface value is so great? he asked. 

Mr. Rutledge also spoke for more rigid inspection 
of boilers, the use of improved devices for under- 
ground haulage to replace the slow, troublesome and 
expensive animal haulage, and the use of improved 
mining methods to decrease the necessity for coal 
washing. He also expressed the belief that under- 
ground loading machines will soon be found at work 
in many coal mines, even as they are now in many 
metal mines. 

“One of the greatest defects in the present system 
of mining is the loading of slate and rock underground 
and the transportation of them to the surface to be 
deposited on the rock dump,” he said. “Every car of 
rock or slate hoisted to the surface at least takes the 
place of one car of coal and possibly two cars. In 
other words, if the miners were not loading a car of 
slate or rock they probably would be loading it with 
coal. The driver would be hauling coal, a revenue- 
producing load, instead of that which is only an expense 
and a waste. Moreover, it is necessary to maintain 
expensive dirt dumps on the surface, and this involves 
an expense. The haulage of heavy slate or rock in 
mine cars soon destroys them and tends to cause them 
to be in poor repair at all times. 


HEAVY SHOT FIRING A CAUSE OF MUCH EXPENSE 

“Mine accidents and disasters are among the great- 
est sources of expense in mining coal. Under the dan- 
gerous method of blasting coal off the solid that is 
followed in some states, fatal accidents to shotfirers 
are frequent. In one state, where blasting off the 
solid is almost universally followed, some mines have 
lost by successive shotfirers’ explosions as many as 
eight or ten shotfirers; that is to say, any one of sev- 
eral mines have had from eight to ten shotfirers killed 
in a period of time varying from eight to fifteen years. 

“One mine is said to have actually lost fifteen shot- 
firers in twenty years of operation, one or two shotfirers 
having been killed at a time. The average amount 
paid for a shotfirer’s death claim alone, not including 
damage to the mine and loss of output to the operator 
and of wages to the miners and other employees, has 
been from $3,000 to $3,500. Several recent shotfirers’ 
explosions have cost the mining companies concerned 
amounts varying from $20,000 to $50,000, including 
damages paid to heirs of deceased shotfirers and re- 
pairs to underground workings. 

“Surely it would be cheaper, speaking only from a 
cold, money-making standpoint, to abolish such a dan- 
gerous method of producing coal'and endeavor to mine 
the coal by use of mining machines and permissible 
explosives.” . 
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Assistant Foreman to Mine Superintendent 


Opportunity Awaits the Deserving Worker. 


The Ability 


to Fill Higher Positions Is Often Only Discovered When 


the Emergency Arises for a 


UMEROUS letters in Coal Age 

have referred to the disadvantage 
under which a mine foreman works 
when his superintendent has little prac- 
tical knowledge of mining. In read- 
ing these letters, I have asked myself: 
Why will coal operators appoint men 
with little mining experience to the 
position of superintendent? 

There are doubtless many reasons 
for such appointments. The man 
chosen may be a close friend of the 
operator; or his knowledge of book- 
keeping and accounting may have 
gotten him the position. In small 
operations, it frequently happens that 
the store manager acts as superin- 
tendent of the mine. 

In every industrial undertaking, 
whether large or small, the expense of 
operation, involving the necessary out- 
lay for labor and material, is a domi- 
nant factor, and frequently blinds the 
eyes of the operator to every other con- 
sideration. The fact remains, however, 
that if affairs outside of the mine are 
conducted with little regard to inside 
requirements, things are badly dis- 
organized. 


THE BUSINESS AND THE OPERATING END 
OF AN ORGANIZATION 


Whenever a mine operation becomes 
large enough to have a separate busi- 
ness organization and operating de- 
partment it is time to get away from 
the combination official, whose author- 
ity is always more or less uncertain in 
one branch or the other of the organ- 
ization. 

Coal mining is a business proposition 
and has its business side. It is like- 
wise an operation requiring practical 
mining knowledge and experience. The 
man in charge of operations and the 
handling of men must have, besides 
his practical knowledge and experience, 
considerable tact and a pleasing per- 
sonality. His success will depend most 
largely on his ability to surround him- 
self with capable officials and workers. 

Mine owners are frequently at a loss 
to know whether it is better to place a 
business man having little or no min- 
ing experience in charge of their organ- 
ization, or to choose a mining man who 
has the necessary experience, but who 
has never interested himself enough to 
jxquire into the relative costs of the 
afferent supplies and material needed 
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Man to Show His Worth 


in the mine. Both of these types of 
men have a one sided viewpoint that 
will undoubtedly affect the success of 
the undertaking. 

Just here, I recall a remarkable in- 
cident where the worth and ability of 
an assistant foreman was brought to 
light through circumstances that were 
unforeseen. The incident shows how 
a short-sighted mine management is 
prone to overlook the ability of some 
humble worker and seek elsewhere for 
men they need to fill positions of trust. 


SELECTING A MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


For a considerable time, a certain 
mine owner had not been able to find 
a capable mine superintendent. He 
had employed five men in that position 
in a single year. Three of the men, 
though having mining experience, were 
unable to get along with their men. 
The other two, for lack of experience, 
left the men to do largely as they 
pleased. 

It so happened that when the last 
superintendent resigned he took the 
foreman with him, much to the regret 
of the owner because the foreman was 
one of the kind who expressed no am- 
bition to rise above that position. 
Some companies have a knack of mak- 
ing their foremen feel that way, being 
prone to regard them as better fitted 
for the positions they hold than for a 
place higher up the ladder. 

Automatically, the assistant foreman 
then became acting foreman. The man- 
ager told him to do the best he could 
until another man could be found. 
Indeed, several weeks passed by, dur- 
ing which time the assistant foreman 
performed the duties of both mine 
superintendent and foreman. 

In the meantime, several men were 
had under consideration by the owner, 
who had decided to get a man of known 
ability from another state. The man 
sought had promised to come after giv- 
ing suitable notice to his employer, but 
failed to show up at the mine. 

In this manner, a month or two 
passed; things looked better and were 
going more smoothly every day. The 
result was that the former assistant 
and now acting foreman was one day 
called into the office and informed that 
he had been appointed superintendent. 
He was told to look around for a high- 
class foreman and give him charge of 


en 





the mine, which he did, 


choosing one 
of his fellow assistant foremen for that 
position. 

The quality that entered into the new 
superintendent’s make-up was the trust 
and confidence he placed in each man, 
whom he regarded as capable of per- 


forming the work given him. His 
policy was to make every man feel that 
he must be master of his position and 
responsible for the work in his hands. 
Every man felt that he was needed, 
but not so badly that the job could not 
get along without him. 

Naturally, there were a few who took 
advantage of the fair treatment given 
them, regarding themselves as of so 
much importance that the place wouid 
close down if they resigned. These in- 
competents were weeded out by turns 
and are now working for other com- 
panies, but looking for the happy day 
when the ex-assistant foreman will 
send for them to return, to keep the 
place from going to smash. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Foremen’s Work Made to Count 


When work counts for nothing in the 
mine it is a sign of poor management, 
A good mine foreman will make his 
work count. 

INDLY allow me to say a few 
words on the subject introduced 

by W. H. Luxton, Coal Age, May 26, 

p. 955, in regard to a mine foreman’s 

work often counting for nothing. Where 

that is the case it is my belief that 
the foreman makes a poor manager or 
organizer. 

In his letter, Mr. Luxton named sev- 
eral causes that operate to make the 
efforts of a foreman fruitless. First 
attention is drawn to the lack of suit- 
able transportation facilities in the 
mine. Then, he mentions poor equip- 
ment in the way of mine cars and tracks 
being in bad condition, a poorly ar- 
ranged system of haulage and insuffi- 
cient power. 

By referring to these important items, 
the correspondent shows that he under- 
stands the necessity of having a well- 
equipped mine if coal is to be gotten 
out and sent to the tipple at a low cost 
and the mine worked successfully. 

For some twenty years past I have 
been a certified mine foreman in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. In both of these 
states the mine law requires that the 
foreman must devote his whole time to 
his duties in the mine while it is in 
operation, keeping a careful watch over 
the ventilation and timbering. 

The foreman must visit each and 
every working place in the mine, see 
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that the proper amount of air is in 
circulation and breakthroughs made at 
the required distances apart in all room 
and entry pillars. These are but a few 
things to which a mine foreman must 
attend daily. To satisfy the manage- 
ment he must keep the coal moving or 
he will be asked to explain the reason 
why, which is not always easy to do. 


FOREMEN Must EMPLOY NEEDED 
COMPETENT ASSISTANTS 


Now, clearly, it is a practical impos- 
sibility for a foreman, however active, 
to be everywhere in the mine at the 
same time. In order to be efficient as 
a foreman, he must employ competent 
assistants and train them, each for their 
respective duties. 

For example, every foreman should 
have a good trackboss who understands 
tracklaying; a head timberman to look 
after the timbering of roads and erect- 
ing brattices where such are needed to 
conduct the air to the working face, 
and a good driverboss to look after 
the drivers and keep the coal moving. 

These several bosses must employ 
practical men and train them for their 
work. When that has been accom- 
plished the foreman has the mine under 
his full control. By keeping in touch 
with his men there will be little cause 
to complain that his efforts are fruit- 
less. Everything he does will count for 
something. 


MINE ELECTRICIAN NEEDED 


When a mine is equipped for electric 
haulage it is very important to employ 
a competent electrician to take charge 
of the work of wiring the mine and 
bonding the rails. Another matter that 
an efficient foreman will not omit is to 
supply the men with good tools with- 
out which little can be expected to be 
accomplished. 

Throughout the mine there must be 
strict discipline. Every man must 
understand that he is expected to give 
eight hours work for eight hours pay. 
If there is one man on the job who is 
a time-killer there will soon be others 
following his example. It is up to the 
foreman to get rid of such men as 
quickly as possible. 

To my mind, a really efficient fore- 
man will so organize his force and in- 
struct his men that they will not re- 
quire him to run after them and see 
that they are doing their work. The 
work of such a foreman always counts. 

Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONES. 


How to Americanize 


Practice of American ideals the most 
effective means of impressing these 
on the mind of the foreigner. Amer- 
icans must live up to the ideals on 
which this country is founded. 


ITH much interest and enjoyment 

I read the letter of Henry Bock, 
June 2, p. 998, and feel that he has 
expressed the truth in regard to Ameri- 
eanizing the large numbers of ~° for- 
eigners that are constantly coming to 
this country. 
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We talk about American ideals and 
the principles for which America stands, 
but how many of us Americans live up 
to those standards and ideals of which 
we are so proud? Do not our actions 
often belie our words and what is the 
effect on the foreigner who is watch- 
ing us? 

My experience since coming to this 
country some years ago is that its 
form of government is the best in the 
world. No other country affords as 
many opportunities to the working man 
for advancement. Speaking for my- 
self, I could not have hoped to have 
done as well in the old country or to 
have stood the same chance to succeed 
there as I have in coming here. 


LIVING AMERICAN IDEALS 


For this reason, it has been my con- 
stant endeavor to live up to what I 
understand are American ideals. I re- 
solved that if ever I had authority to 
direct and influence foreign-born work- 
men I would see to it that they, one and 
all, got a square deal, and to this re- 
solve I attribute what success has been 
mine. 

It is a pleasure to know that I enjoy 
the respect and confidence of that class 
of foreign labor with which I have been 
associated, and I am glad to say my 
treatment of them has met the ap- 
proval of the coal companies who have 
employed me. As a rule, the company 
wants its foreign labor treated fairly 
in every respect. 

If I interpret Americanization cor- 
rectly, the term means living up to the 
principles of our American Constitution. 
None can deny that the framers of the 
Constitution had faith in God. If I am 
right, it was their first consideration, 
and true Americans must have the 
same faith and practice the principles 
of the Golden Rule, in any attempt to 
Americanize the foreigner. 


WHERE WE FAIL 


How is it possible, let me ask, to 
bring the foreigner to a true concep- 
tion of American ideals when we per- 
mit the desecration of the American 
Sabbath, and are willing to discredit 
the provisions of the 18th Amendment; 
or, in other words, drift from these 
fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment on which this country was 
founded. Can we not see that all this 
is un-American. 

Not long ago a lady, sent from Wash- 
ington, called on me to ask my help in 
starting a night class for foreigners, 
as an effort to further Americaniza- 
tion. The government was willing to 
furnish the books, a teacher was to 
be engaged whose pay was to come 
from a small fee obtained from each 
one in the class. 

The first night our efforts were re- 
warded by a large attendance; books 
were distributed, officers elected and the 
work organized. Besides the American 
Constitution, the book contained a few 
questions on good citizenship, such 
questions as a man must be able to an- 
swer when going before a judge to take 
out citizen papers. 
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The plan failed of its purpose, how- 
ever, as at the next meeting night only 
four men were present and the second 
night but two remained. What the 
foreigner most needs is a true example 
of the meaning of Americanization. He 
must be taught to read and write the 
English language. If I am rightly in- 
formed there are whole communities of 
foreigners where not a word of Eng- 
lish is spoken. 

Speaking of the force of example, 
what can we expect when, as occurred 
in a mining town where I lived a while 
ago, the Squire sold liquor around 
among the foreigners, and when they 
were brought before him in a drunken 
condition he imposed on them a fine. 
In this manner he got revenue from 
them going and coming. Through our 
failure to live up to American ideals, 
we lose in the estimation of the for- 
eigner and our influence counts for 
naught. THOMAS HOGARTH. 

Indiana, Pa. 


ANOTHER LETTER 


ITHOUT doubt, as stated by 

Henry Bock in his interesting let- 
ter, Coal Age, June 2, p. 998, it is dif- 
ficult for a foreigner to readily grasp 
the true principle and meaning of our 
form of government. The average for- 
eigner labors under the mistaken idea 
that here every man is a law unto him- 
self. 

Many foreigners come to this coun- 
try with the intention of becoming good 
citizens. They do the best they know 
how and, from this class, there is noth- 
ing to be feared. Another class, how- 
ever, has no respect for any form of 
government and the men seldom have 
any intention of becoming citizens. 
They are here to make money and re- 
turn in a short time to their own coun- 
try. It is this class that gives the 
most trouble. 

In my opinion, the most effective 
means of Americanizing foreigners is 
to compel them to learn and speak the 
English language. There are several 
hundred periodicals now printed in for- 
eign languages and published in this 
country. Some of these, I regret to 
say, have not been wholly loyal to our 
government and its institutions. The 
tendency of such is to keep alive the 
foreign spirit, which is a great hin- 
drance to the work of Americanization. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


We boast much of our country, its 
high ideals, institutions and democratic 
government. But, unless we adopt a 
different policy toward foreign immi- 
gration, we shall wake up some morn- 
ing to the realization that the coun- 
try is no longer truly American. The 
question of immigration is one of great- 
est importance. 

Richard Bowen has well remarked, 
Coal Age, Feb. 17, p. 319, “The stand- 
ard of our miners is measured by the 
character and reputation of those 
charged with their supervision and in- 
struction.” That being true how im- 
portant it is that mine officials shall be 
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men of good character and a strong 
commanding personality. 

The mine superintendent or foreman 
_who has no further thought or interest 
in his miners than the number of tons 
of coal they can load, or the manner 
of work they perform, will never raise 
the standard of character among citi- 
. zen miners or make a good American- 
izer among foreigners. It requires a 
noble-hearted Christian bearing, which 
is the most valuable asset in the work 
of Americanization. 

Before we can succeed in the work of 
elevating the standards and American- 
izing other people, we must first re- 
turn ourselves to the true American 
ideals from which we have departed in 
a great measure during the last few 
years. We must put in practice the 
principles underlying those ideals. 


THE GOLDEN RULE WILL BRING PEACE 


There will always be those who will 
discourage the idea of applying the 
Golden Rule, in attempting to assimi- 
late the interests of operator and em- 
ployee and adjust their differences. To 
my mind, this can be done and it is 
the only means by which peace and 
harmony will be established between 
these two elements in the industrial 
world. 

Instead of being friends with com- 
mon interests at stake, capital and labor 
are today arrayed against each other 
in a death struggle, each viewing the 
other through its own selfish glasses, 
those of Capital being colored green, 
while those of Labor are smoked with 
hatred. Is it any wonder that each 
sees only wrong in the other. 

If American operators and miners 
would Americanize their ownselves by 
taking into their hearts and lives some 
of the Gospel grace that is an attribute 
of American ideals, peace and prosper- 
ity would not be far away, and the ef- 
fect would be to Americanize the stream 
of foreign immigration now pouring in 
upon us. Indeed, on so doing depends 
the future welfare and safety of Ameri- 
can institutions. JOHN ROSE. 

Dayton, Tenn. 


Loose End in Blasting Coal 


Does the Bituminous Mine Law of 
Pennsylvania make it illegal to blast 
coal on a loose end, without first min- 
ing the shot, as the reading of the 
law would seem to imply? 
TTENTION was drawn, a short time 

ago, by an inquirer in Coal Age, 

Apr. 14, p. 676, to a section of the 

bituminous law in Pennsylvania, defin- 

ing the manner in which coal must be 
blasted. A little later, June 2, p. 999, 
the question was discussed by W. H. 
Luxton, who argued for a clear under- 
standing of the intended meaning. 
Taking the law as it reads, it would 
seem that the coal must always be 
mined before it is blasted. A literal 
interpretation would seem to forbid the 
blasting of coal from a loose end, un- 
less it is previously mined, which every 
practical miner knows is unnecessary. 

The section referred to is to Art. 4, 
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Sec. 9, which reads: “The mine fore- 
man shall direct that the coal is prop- 
erly mined before it is blasted. ‘Prop- 
erly mined’ shall mean that the coal 
shall be undercut, centercut, topcut or 
sheared by pick or machine, and in any 
case the undercutting shall be as deep 
as the holes are laid.” 

In view of the fact that four sepa- 
rate locations are named in which the 
coal must be cut, it is evident that the 
term “undercutting” means a cut made 
in the bottom of the seam or below the 
coal and cannot be used in a general 
sense. Instead the word cutting should 
be used in speaking of the depth to 
which the coal is cut. 

Since the law requires the mine fore- 
man to “direct that the coal be prop- 
erly mined before it is blasted,” and 
specifically defines the meaning of the 
expression “properly mined,” the ques- 
tion may naturally be asked, Does the 
law forbid the blasting of coal on a 
loose end without first mining the 
shot? 

Assume, for example, that the coal, 
in a breast, has been sheared or side- 


i. 


Breast sidecut or 
sheared fo release 
first shot 






B 
No cut needed to 
release second shot 
which has a free 
4 end 


BLASTING A BREAST OF COAL 


cut on one rib. A hole is tken drilled, 
as shown at A on the left of the ac- 
companying figure. In compliance with 
the law, the depth of the hole must 
not exceed the depth of the shearing or 
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sidecut. After the shot has been fired 
and the broken coal removed, the breast 
will present somewhat the appearance 


_shown on the right of the figure. 


It is common practice to continue, 
now, shooting this breast by drilling a 
second hole at B and firing the shot, 
then a third and a fourth till the entire 
breast is finished. But these do not 
require to be mined in order to give 
the powder an opportunity to perform 
its work. The coal removed by the 
first shot has provided what is termed 
a “loose end.” 

Frankly speaking, it would be a waste 
of time and labor to mine any but the 
first-shot in this breast. It cannot be 
assumed that the law is intended to 
forbid the blasting of coal under these 
conditions, as that would be contrary 
to common practice. 

If it is considered that no additional 
cutting or mining is needed in a breast 
of coal after the first sidecut has been 
made, all that the law should state is 
shat no blast shall ~e fired without the 
coal is first riined or sidecut, or there 
exists a loose 2nd that will give the 
charge an opportunity to perform its 
work. 

Such a construction of the law, in 
reference to blasting coal, would cover 
the conditions that exist in pillar work 
and when mining an irregular breast of 
coal where ample opportunity is af- 
forded for the shot to free itself. As 
every good miner knows, a shot must 
have a free end to be effective and 
safe. This is only another instance 
where our lawmakers lacked the neces- 
sary practical knowledge that would 
have avoided this ambiguity. 

Holsopple, Pa. I. C. PARFITT. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Working a Steep Seam of Coal 


Main Slope Driven on the Full Dip with Gangway Levels 
Turned to the Right and Left of the Slope Headings 
and Rooms Driven to the Rise of Each Pair of Levels 


INDLY permit me to present the 
following proposition for discus- 
sion in the columns of Coal Age: We 
are about to develop a seam of coal 
on a thirty-three per cent grade, run- 
ning at right angles with the face of 
the coal. Whai I want to know is the 
best method of opening and cleveloping 
the mine with a view.to the economical 
working out of the coal and having due 
regard for safety; also I would like to 
ask regarding the comparative cost 
of working inclined and level seams. 
R. E. HOWE. 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Shamrock, Ky. Climax Coal Co. 
We understand that this seam of coal 
has a uniform dip corresponding to a 
grade of thirty-three per cent, and that 


the direction of the dip is at right 
angles to the natural face cleavages of 
the coal. 

In reply, we would suggest driving 
the main slope headings, say three or 
four abreast, depending on the nature 
of the coal with respect to the presence 
of gas and water. These headings 
should be driven on the full dip of 
the seam and, as they advance, gang- 
ways or levels are turned to the right 
and left of the slope headings, inclining 
them slightly up the pitch from a right 
angle, so as to provide a grade of about 
one per cent in favor of the loaded cars. 
The gangways should be driven in pairs, 
making the upper entry of each pair 
the haulage road and the lower one the 
air-course, which is also used for drain- 
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age. Here also, as the gangways are 
advanced, breasts are turned to the rise 
at regular intervals. 

Unless conditions require otherwise, 
it will generally be preferable to drive 
the gangways to the boundary line 
before turning breasts. The coal can 
then be worked out on the retreating 
system; but the adoption of this plan 
will depend chiefly on the demand for 
coal and the amount of capital in- 
vested. 

The plan of working out the coal in 
breasts driven to the rise is that known 
as “Chute Mining.” As shown in the 
accompanying figure, loading chutes, 
B, B, are driven up the pitch on, say 
forty-foot centers. These are driven 
narrow, eight or nine feet in width for 
a distance of from six to eight yards 
where they are widened out on an angle 
of forty-five degrees to the full width 
of the breast. As shown in the figure 
manways, A, A, are driven up between 
the loading chutes to a point where 
they are divided or branched to connect 
with the manways on each side of each 
breast. 

A strong battery is built at the head 
of each loading chute by which the flow 
of coal is controlled as required. As 
the coal is mined at the face of the 
breast, it falls into the chute, C. This 
portion of the breast is kept filled with 
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the broken coal, which affords sufficient 
support for the miner while he is at 
work at the face. 

What is called a “monkey” airway is 
driven across and over the chutes in 





ILLUSTRATING CHUTE MINING 


thick seams, its purpose being to main- 
tain ventilation across any chute that 
may become blocked. The proposition 
is open for further discussion. 

It is not possible to give any general 
idea of the comparative cost of working 
inclined and level seams, as this will 
depend too largely on conditions. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Foreman and Assistant foreman, 
Fifteenth Anthracite District 


(Hazleton, Pa., April 19, 20, 1921) 


QUESTION—What are the dangers 
and consequent results arising from not 
having accurate and complete surveys 
of the workings of a mine? 

ANSWER—The principal danger con- 
sists in the live workings penetrating 
any adjoining abandoned workings that 
may contain accumulations of gas or 
water. There is also danger of not tak- 
ing needed precautions when the work- 
ings are driven under water courses, 
lakes or ponds. Without a careful sur- 
vey and map of the workings, these may 
be extended beyond the property line, 
or there may result the loss of much 
coal by reason of a haphazard method 
of mining that will generally induce 
ereep or squeeze in different portions 
of the workings. 

QuESTION—Explain how mine work- 
ings are plotted on the map and to what 
scale. If between two lifts shown on 
a map, there is a horizontal distance of 
150 ft. and a vertical distance of 200 
ft. what is the pitch distance and what 
is the average pitch? 

ANSWER—Mine workings are plotted 
as’ if projected on a horizontal plane, 


except in cases where the seam is very 
highly inclined and it is advisable to 
make the projection on a vertical plane 
or otherwise, giving the elevation at 
numerous points throughout the mine. 
The Anthracite Mine Law of Pennsy]- 
vania requires the mine map to be 
drawn to a scale of 100 ft. per min. 

The pitch distance corresponding to 
a horizontal distance of 150 ft. and a 
vertical distance of 200 ft. is 
V 150? + 200? = 250 ft. 

Since the rise is 200 ft. in 150 ft. 
horizontal’ distance, the average pitch 
of this seam is 4 ft. of rise in 3 ft. 
horizontal distance. , 

QUESTION—If, in @ gaseous mine, 
electricity is used for motive and other 
power would you consider it safe to 
extend the conducting wire beyond 
where the ventilating current has been 
properly established? 

ANSWER—If a mine is generating ex- 
plosive gas there is always danger in 
extending a live wire or conductor into 
a place where the gas is liable to accu- 
mulate. Such conductors should only 
be installed on roads, travelingways 
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and other places that are properly ven- 
tilated. 

QUESTION—/f a breast is driven a 
distance of 500 ft. on a rising grade of 
10 per cent, what should be the dis- 
tance represented on the map of the 
mine, and what height has the breast 
attained above the gangway level? 

ANSWER—In this case, the pitch dis- 
tance is 500 ft. and, the grade being 
10 per cent, the grade angle or angie of 
inclination is that whose tangent is 0.1, 
or 5° 43’. Then, since the cosine of this 
angle is 0.995, the horizontal distance 
corresponding to the length -of the 
breast is 500 x-0.995 = 497.5 ft., or 
4.975 in., as measured on the map. 

The total rise of the breast above the 
gangway is 49.75 ft. In this calculation 
the percentage of grade is estimated on 
the horizontal distance, which is com- 
mon practice in seams of moderate in- 
clination. 

QUESTION—Show by sketch what is 
meant by an anticlinal and a synclinal. 

ANSWER—In geology, the term “anti- 
clinal’” refers to the ridge and the term 
“synclinal” to the basin formed where 
the strata have been upheaved and de- 
pressed by geological disturbance. 
Both the anticline and the syncline are 
plainly marked in the accompanying 
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IDEAL GEOLOGICAL CROSS-SECTION 


figure, which also shows the relative 
accumulation of water, oil and gas in 
the strata. These accumulate in per- 
meable strata in accordance with their 
relative specific gravity, the water 
being the heaviest, the oil next and the 
gas the lightest of the three. 

QuESTION—How would you proceed 
to prospect for coal? What would lead 
you to think that there is coal in the 
territory you were prospecting? 

ANSWER—The surest method of pros- 
pecting for coal is to sink drillholes 
from the surface with a core drill. The 
work should be in charge of a compe- 
tent driller and all the cores brought to 
the surface should be preserved and 
numbered. These holes should be sunk 
at numerous points on the property and 
a true record kept of the depth of the 
hole and the elevation of the surface and 
the thickness of the coal at each hole. 

In searching for coal, it is necessary 
to have a knowledge of the geological 
formation and the coal measures. At 
times these may be studied from the 
outcroppings exposed to view by re- 
moving the drift. Where the coal meas- 
ures outcrop on streams and waterways, 
there is generally to be observed a dis- 
coloration of the surface and the water 
in the stream, due to the presence of 
oxide of iron in the strata. More ac- 
curate information of the quality of the 
coal and thickness of the seam is gen- 
erally to be obtained from adjoining 
workings. ; 

















The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











good times, the people of the United States have settled down to 

the grim and sober business of working out their own salvation, 
writes Archer Wall Douglas, chairman of the Committee on Statis- 
tics and Standards of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in his monthly review of business conditions in the August number 
of The Nation’s Business. While the return to better times is cer- 
tain to be slow, he says, there can be no doubt as to the final recovery. 

“The story of the present business depression,” says Mr. Douglas, 
“is very similar to other depressions which have occurred during 
the past half century. The beginning of the end of speculation and 
overexpansion came with restriction of credit, which put a sudden 
crimp in the volume of business and started prices downward on 
their long journey of declines. Then followed the slowing down in 
industry, the incubus of much unemployment, and all the attendant 
evils of hard times. After the first shock there were a flood of fore- 
casts of an early return to former conditions and the passing of those 
ills which afflicted the country. Invariably the prophecies came to 
grief. 

“One of the earmarks of past depressions was the fantastic schemes 
advanced to prevent the return of such eras. These schemes included 
the stabilization of prices and doing something to the currency so 
that its purchasing power would always be the same. And there are 
those among us who take these theories seriously today just as our 
forbears did in their day. We have at least one consolation in this 
generation: that out of the welter of past misfortunes we have learned 
the lesson of a sound financial system as embodied in the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

“The chronicle in industrial life is one of better business in leather, 
especially in boots and shoes; lower prices in an increasing number 
of makes of automobiles, and of good business in automobile sundries; 
lower prices in oil, with the likelihood of consequent decreased pro- 
duction; continued dullness in mining; some improvement in clothing; 
production in steel and iron down to lower levels and with reduced 
prices, yet with slight increase in sales of some of the finished prod- 
ucts; a generally good movement in summer seasonable goods; slow 
increase in construction as the costs of material and of labor decline 
in different sections, more particularly in the large cities; better whole- 
sale trade in general but of smaller volume of retail business in the 
large centers.” 


| Pee: of waiting for some mysterious set of forces to restore 





Holiday Hurts Freight Loading 


Railroad car loadings decreased 
135,110 in the number of cars loaded 
on the principal railroad systems 
auring the week ended July 9, as 
compared with the total of the pre- 
ceding week, the American Railway 
Association announces. This reduc- 
tion was attributed to the observ- 
ance of the Fourth of July holiday 
throughout the country. 

Idle freight cars on the roads of 
the United States numbered 369,925 
on July 8, a decrease of 4,266 from 
the previous week, according to Amer- 
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ican Railway Association figures. 
The latest statistics compiled by 
the American Railway Association 
showed that the number of bad 
order cars in use on July 1 stood at 
854,611, or 15.4 per cent of the total. 
On June 15 the total was about 246,- 
000 and on June 1 approximately 
340,000 cars. Some improvement, 
however, is expected to be shown in 
the figures since the first of the 
month, as some repair work has been 
started in the railroad shops since 
the July 1 wage cut became effec- 
tive. 


Union Pacific Re-employs 1,500 


The Union Pacific R.R. announced 
July 17 that it had taken on 1,500 
workers, who were laid off with the 
slump in business, on the Mountain 
division. The re-employment of the 
men is taken to indicate the revival 
of business, and it is expected more 
will be taken back if economic con- 
citions continue to improve. 


2,500 Laid Off at Fore River Yard 


The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration announced July 15 that 
2,500 of its employees at the Fore 
River yard would be laid off indefi- 
nitely. The 1,500 other workers will 
be put on a part-time basis. 


Locomotive Shop Reopens 


The locomotive department of the 
Chicago Great Western shops at 
Oelwein, Iowa, reopened Monday, 
July 18, after two months’ idleness, 
employing several hundred men. 


Arms Plant Closes for a Month 


The Smith & Wesson Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., firearms manu- 
facturers, announces that its fac- 
tery closed July 16 for one month, 
part of which time will be devoted 
to inventory. The concern has been 
running full time and with a full 
quota of employees. 


Danbury Felt Mills Running Again 


The Danbury Felt Mills, of Dan- 
bury, Conn., have resumed opera- 
tions at nearly full capacity, after a 
prolonged period of inactivity. This 
company completed the erection of 
its mills about a year ago. 


Big Order for Canadian Car Co. 


The Russian Soviet Government 
has given the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Ltd., a $2,000,000 order for 
500 50-ton tank cars, W. W. Butler, 
president of the company, announced 
July 19 on his arrival from Europe. 


Buyers Swarm to New York 


More buyers for retail and job- 
bing establishments were registered 
ir the wholesale textile and apparel 
market in New York City July 23 
than has been the case at any time 
this year. The buyers are coming 
principally from the Middle West, 
South and East. 


Automobile Sales Increasing 


Statistics compiled by the Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce for com- 
panies producing about 75 per cent 
of the country’s output show that 
shipments during June were about 
& per cent in excess of those of the 
previous month and 60 per cent in 
excess of those of June last year. 
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Cushing Asks Reconsignment Data of Whole- 
salers in Laying Traffic Foundation 


EORGE H. CUSHING, managing director of the 

American Wholesale Coal Association, on his return 
from the Chicago meeting (July 11 and 12) of the recon- 
signing committee of the National Industrial Trade League 
issued a questionnaire on reconsigning to the trade, accom- 
panied by the following statement to the membership 
of his association under the caption “Laying a Traffic 
Foundation,” in which he explains why he is oe for 
these data: 

“At the convention in June it was decided to organize a 
traffic department. Traffic, to. some wholesalers, means, 
mainly, reconsigning. 

“The managing director has just returned from a meet- 
ing of the reconsigning committee of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League in Chicago, where the principles of re- 
consigning were discussed with the railroad men ‘of the 
nation. To lay the foundation for the traffic department 
and to assist in clarifying some matters which came up at 
the Chicago meeting, some information is desired. It is 
really necessary. 

“This information is asked reluctantly because it seems 
to be burdensome upon the membership to supply data. 
That is, we had 600 members last fall when we sent out a 
questionnaire the returns on which were of vital importance 
to the membership. Out of 600 members, we got only 76 
reports. ; 

“If you do not reconsign or if you do reconsign only coal in 
distress, at least that will tell us that’ the subject is not 
vital to you. That is something which we ought to know. 


WANTS DATA TO MAKE REPLY TO RAILROADS 


“What it is desired to do is to have some concrete figures to 
answer some specific statements made by the railroad gentle- 
men. We want to know, first, how many ears of coal—all 
kinds—you handled in the first six months of this year. 
Then we want to know how many of those cars you recon- 
signed. If we have those two figures, it will be easy to 
calculate what percentage of the coal business of the whole- 
saler is handled on reconsignment. 

“If you could go further, we would like—in the space 
marked for ‘remarks’—to know how many of those cars 
were bought from other wholesalers or sold to other whole- 
salers and hence were subject to a second reconsignment. 
This other piece of information is not specifically requested, 
but it would be mighty valuable if we could get it. How 
many of the cars were bought on one railroad and con- 
signed to another railroad; how many of the cars consigned 
to the second railroad would probably have to have a second 
change of destination before they could pass on to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

“After we have this information about the relation be- 
tween the reconsigned coal and the total movement by your 
company—whether the amount is very large or whether it 
amounts to practically nothing—it is desirable that we have 
some further information which will help us to analyze the 
reconsigning situation. That is, the railroads say that a 
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certain number of cars are ordered ‘held for reconsigning’ 
before they reach the first billed destination. How many 
of those cars are there? 

“We want to know how many cars are reconsigned before 
they reach the first billed destination; how many are re- 
consigned after reaching the first billed destination and 
before the expiration of twenty-four hours; how many are 
reconsigned after the expiration of the free time; how 
many are reconsigned after placement—rejected coal, this 
means—and other important items. 

“In order to make it easy for you-to supply these data, 
a printed form is inserted in this bulletin. All it willl be 
necessary for anyone to do is to take this form out, turn 
it over to a clerk with instructions to fill in the report. 
Let’s see if we can’t get more than 76 answers to this 
appeal. 

“The traffic meeting at Chicago was interesting but not 
highly important. Two years ago we joined the National 
Industrial Traffic League. Last spring your managing di- 
rector was appointed a member of the. committee on recon- 
signing and diversion. The league committee was called to 
meet in Chicago on Monday, July 11. and held a meeting 
with the traffic men on Tuesday, July 12. We were not then 
discussing any specific tariffs covering reconsigning coal and 
coal coke, fruits and vegetables, grain, lumber or any other 
specific tariffs. We were discussing only the general prin- 
ciples of reconsigning. Some minor concessions were 
granted, the most important one of which was: 


SEEK RIGHT TO CHANGE DESTINATION ON EACH ROAD 


“Tf a car is ‘held for reconsigning,’ the charge for holding 
the car still has to be paid but the penalty charge does not 
begin to run for twenty-four hours after the notice of 
arrival has been given by the carrier. A matter of some 
importance is that the railroads now agree to notify the 
shipper where the car is held, when he requests that a car 
shall be held short of the first billed destination for recon- 
signing. We asked also that the rules be changed to allow 
a change of destination on each road. Our theory was— 
and is—that no railroad can file a reconsigning tariff for a 
connecting carrier and that the fact of one charge of des- 
tination on one road does not bar us from a change of des- 
tination on a connecting road. The railroads would not pass 
upon this question at once. It was put over for further 
consideration. 

“We asked for a general reduction in reconsigning 
charges. Specifically we asked that the charges, which are 
now $3 and $7, should, uniformly, in future be no more than 
$2.50 and $6.50. We asked this without prejudice to our 
rights to ask later for a further reduction. The railroads 
took this under advisement also. We asked for a definition 
of what is a ‘reshipment.’ There was much discussion of 
this and it brought out the need for a general drafting of 
definitions which it was recognized would take considerable 
time and discussion. This also was deferred to a later 
meeting with the understanding that there should be a great 
deal of correspondence on the matter meanwhile. It is to 
get ready to draw these definitions and to answer the ques- 
tions raised in this discussion that the information herein- 
before outlined is desired.” 




















Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
During Season to End of June* 


(In Net Tons) 











= 1921 1920 ————_—_——~_ —————__ 1919 — 

Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
Hocking Valley \joa rece. chem en ete 1,661,310 42,441 1,703,751 430,429 6,306 436,735 1,723,987 51,978 1,775,965 
"LOGO fa\- sagen eee +d oledo:& Ohio Centralie:. 2.) aeeeeenCe 452,256 12,487 464,743 273,447 18,074 291,521 473,666 13,179 486,845 
Baltimore'’& Ohio ws 9... sens ee ee 930,561 26,178 956,739 166,456 7,924 174,380 752,545 16,503 769,048 
Sandusky. 207.002 7-0 ennsylvania.. aetna teen ee ee 505.505 14.594 520,099 205,543 3,791 209,334 534,094 15,655 549,749 
Huron............... Wheeling & Lake Erie. em 730,318 19,403 749,721 538,335 39,157 577,492 697,994 22,451 720,445 
Tiorsinere. eee Baltimore & eal ET cas. ts GC ee 1,192,473 42,729 1,235,202 746,049 71,306 817,355 1,208,862 59,492 1,268,354 
Cleweland PennsylVania \ ois 18 tineee in ee 993,390 33,531 1,026,921 85,741 26,972 D273 873,302 98,013 971,315 
iar ay We Erie.. Ke oS Atu ae 236,821 7/460 244,281 addeie Wier aim Me aut a een «teen 70,754 2,481 733235 
Walrport. nc mae ae Baltimore & Ohio... esonic. sc .c fC oe ET oi Ske, Pee. eee ee 16,692 12,954 29,646 
Adbtabula New. YorkiCentralia.acn: fo. Soe 630,706 24,347 655,053 204,936 59,783 264,719 761,279 48,078 809,357 
ee Sgt ce ee Pennsylvania. . 1,238,816 38,013 1,276,829 180,162 30,208 210,370 764,811 30,170 794,981 
Conneaut............ Bessemer & Lake Erie. Seay cee 412,201 5,887 418,088 709,702 14,033 723,735 534,607 1,755 536,362 
Erie { Pennsylvania—West.................. 403,889 12,183 416,072 17,243 93 18,175 300,502 14,055 314,557 
ee coe | Pennsy vania=-Wastc i. .sk carrion eee 72,730 9,459 82,189 8,807 26,096 34,903 99,767 4,876 104,643 
OVA IS. Belts ater nee Biacs Gin cote ie ey oa ee See 9,460,976 288,712 9,749,688 3,566,850 304,582 3,871,432 8,812,862 391,640 9,204,502 


* Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager. 
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Mingo Operators Allege Union Conspiracy of Violence 


Mines Now Running 96 Per Cent Normal—Twenty-Seven Men Killed Either for 
Working at Mines, Maintaining Law or Protecting Workmen—Keeney Alleged to 
Have Called Sixty-Three Strikes—Kirkpatrick Declares Operators Staged Sham Battle 


fields of Mingo County, West Virginia, before the Senate 

subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
Chairman Kenyon asked if unionism was not the real issue 
in the dispute. Witnesses for the mine workers said that the 
mine owners are determined to keep the mines idle forever 
rather than submit to unionization. Fred Mooney, of the 
miners’ union, denied that any part of the union’s $2,400,000 
relief fund had been spent in the purchase of arms and am- 
munition. 

Neil Burkinshaw, attorney for the mine workers’ union, 
said that the union demanded its rights to public assembly 
and union membership. Colonel Z. Tyler Vinson, of Hunt- 
ington, presented the views of the mine owners. “We em- 
phatically assert,” he said, “that all the trouble, violence 
and murder that have occurred in Mingo and Pike counties 


I: the opening investigation of the disorders in the coal 


for the past year have been directly caused by the activities 


and criminal practices of the United Mine Workers’ or- 
ganization, which for years past has pursued a policy that 
is criminal in its character, and under and in pursuance of 
such policy this organization is attempting by means 
criminal and unlawful to substitute for law and orderly 
government the policy and practices of that organization.” 


MINES Now RUNNING 96 PER CENT NORMAL 


The further assertion is made that there is “no industrial 
controversy and no strike involved between the mine owners 
and their employees, for the reason that the mines are being 
operated by men enough to produce all the coal that can be 
sold, and are actually producing 96 per cent of the normal 
output of the field, notwithstanding depressed market con- 
ditions. These men are working of their own free will and 
accord, and desire to continue to work, as will be fully 
proven before this committee. 

The real question at issue, according to his statement, 
is “Shall men be forced to join the union, contrary to 
their wishes, before they are allowed to work in the mines? 
Shall the mine owners be denied the right to employ such 
men as desire to work for them, when such men are not 
members of this union? Shall the right of individual con- 
tract be preserved? 

“The production of coal, if all miners are organized in 
one union,” said Colonel Vinson, “is put at the mercy of 
the officers of that union, as illustrated in the strike of 1919, 
when the government and the people were forced to depend 
on this and the few other unorganized fields for fuel.” 


Use STATE LINE TO Avoip AUTHORITIES 


Attention was called to the physical situation of the coal 
field in question, where the mines are located along a front 
of some fifty miles on Tug River, a narrow stream which 
divides West Virginia from Kentucky, some of the mines 
being in one state and some in the other, thus rendering 
law enforcement difficult. This field, it was declared, has 
been for years the refuge of miners who, not wishing to 
work under union rules and regulations, have come here 
to find employment. 

Colonel Vinson also charged that in furtherance of the 
attempts to hinder the production of coal and destroy the 
business of the mine owners, the union advised its members 
“to retain possession of the company houses in which they 
live,” and to refuse to “vacate them upon the termination 
of their employment,” with the object of preventing the 
mine owners from furnishing “their necessary employees 
proper housing facilities.” 

It was pointed out that the houses owned by the mine 
owners are for housing their employees and not for the pur- 
pose of renting to tenants; that they are incident to the 
business of coal producing and that for non-workers to 


hold them is to defeat the purpose for which they are pro- 
vided and to prevent the operation of the mines. 

It was averred that of the hundreds of houses occupied by 
the miners who went on strike, only about a score were se- 
cured by the owners through evictions made without first 
obtaining judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction, 
and that these few evictions were made “without any re- 
monstrance or resistance on the part of those evicted, and 
without any breach of the peace.” 

A short résumé was given of the cases of “murder, arson, 
dynamiting and shooting from ambush into defenseless min- 
ing camps occupied by women and children, and at passers- 
by on public highways and at officers of the law, including 
United States troops in uniform, West Virginia State police 
and members of the Kentucky militia, as well as workers at 
the mines. All but five of the victims of all these acts were 
men either endeavoring to work or officials seeking to pro- 
tect them in their right to work, and but five of them 
were at the time members of the United Mine Workers of 
America.” The five persons members of the United Mine 
Workers of America were killed while engaged in murder- 
ous assaults upon others. 

He averred that the United Mine Workers of America 
are responsible “for the death of twenty-seven persons in 
Mingo County. Many of these deaths were cold-blooded 
murder, the victims in several instances heing shot in the 
back by men concealed in the woods or hiding in ambush.” 
Two of the victims were important witnesses in the trial 
of men for murders for which the organization was re- 
sponsible. Three were state police, ‘all of whom were shot 
in the back by means of this organization.” One was a 
‘Kentucky militiaman. Ten of the deaths were in what is 
known as the Matewan battle. 


BURN AND BLAST BUILDINGS, ATTACK WORKERS 


Charges were made by Colonel Vinson of the use of ex- 
plosives and of incendiary fires in a dozen or so instances 
in which tipples, headhouses, bridges and other property 
at the coal mines was destroyed. The union was charged 
also with responsibility for scores of “vicious and cowardly 
assaults committed by members of the organization upon 
workers, the sole reason for these assaults being to intimi- 
date, terrorize and punish men for working and not obey- 
ing the commands of that organization.” 

It was charged that the mine workers are responsible for 
“firing at and into troops of the United States in uniform in 
at least five separate instances,” and that the mine workers 
are responsible also for insulting, intimidating and annoy- 
ing people in no wise connected with this controversy, “whose 
sole offense consisted in being found on the highways and 
trains in this field, and in being suspected by the miners’ 
organization of desiring to work at the mines, or of being 
in sympathy with those working.” 

Fred Mooney, a mine-union official, and Frank Ingram, a 
miner, gave details of disturbances which had occurred. Ap- 
pearing as counsel for the operators in the hearing were 
Captain S. B. Lewis, of Charleston; C. L. Greever, of Taze- 
well; Harry Scheer, Judge Damron, and Randolph Bias, of 
Williamson. 

Harry Olmsted, of the labor committee of the Williamson 
Coal Operators Association, described on July 18 the diffi- 
culties of mine operation since July, 1920, when the strike 
began. 

When Sid Hatfield, chief of police of Matewan, against 
whom six charges of homicide are now pending, testified as 
to the Matewan gun fight with Baldwin-Felts detectives in 
the coal fields, his counsel, who also is counsel for the min- 
ers, waived immunity. Hatfield said he sought to serve the 
warrants of the Mayor of Matewan on the detectives, the 
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purpose being to stop the’ eviction of the mine workers’ 
families. He said that seven of the thirteen in the detective 
party were killed in the pitched battle which ensued. Hat- 
field said he had asked the Mayor to issue the warrants, as 
the detectives were violating the town ordinances by carry- 
ing weapons. 


HATFIELD SELLS GUNS IN MINGO COUNTY 


S. B. Avis, of the operators’ counsel, asked Hatfield if he 
had been instrumental in bringing rifles into Mingo, and 
Hatfield said he was operating a store which sold guns, al- 
though he did not pose as a gunman. He said the cost 
of his legal defense from the homicide charges was being 
defrayed by the mine workers’ union. 

C. F. Keeney, mine union president in the district of 
which Mingo is a part, denied, as had Fred Mooney before 
him, that any of the two and a half million dollars spent 
by the miners’ union in connection with the strike was used 
for procuring arms, the money being expended in the sup- 
port of the tent colonies in which 11,000 miners and their 
families lived.. 

Counsel Avis, for the operators, brought out the fact that 
even when operators consented to deal with the mine work- 
ers’ union that organization habitually broke its contracts. 
He said that sixty-three strikes had been called by Keeney 
in one field alone; Keeney declared, however, that “Your 
figure probably is too high,” and insisted that many of the 
strikes were bred by the secret-service men of the opera- 
tors, who were employed in the mines. Counsel pointed out 
that the mine guards and volunteer state police were high- 
class citizens, such as dentists, doctors, kank officials and 
merchants, and that most of them had been ex-service men, 
but Keeney said they were gunmen and some thugs. 

Senator Sterling, of South Dakota, asked if the union 
men did not use violence, intimidation and threats to force 
nonunion men into the union and Keeney denied the insinu- 
ation, saying that it was not the policy of the mine workers. 

James Kilpatrick, a deputy sheriff, said he had received a 
salary from the union as well as his official pay and named 
half a dozen men he said the coal operators employed. He 
said, however, that the system was no longer in effect. 


KEENEY WANTS MINER TO GET EXCESS PROFIT 


In reply to questions from Chairman Kenyon, Mr. 
Keeney said a miner should receive all the wealth he creates 
after paying the running expenses, transportation and a 
fair return to the men who own the property. He said this 
did not mean taking the property away. He said the union 
is endeavoring to get that method of compensation adopted 
rather than the present system. 

Albert Kirkpatrick, of Portsmouth, Ohio, charged that a 
sham battle was staged by the coal operators in order to 
force the declaration of martial law. As a mine foreman 
for the Burnwell Coal Co., at Chattaroy and Sprigg, W. Va., 
he had plotted with mine officials to stage the sham battle 
sec that martial law could be declared. While he was work- 
ing at the mouth of the mine Kirkpatrick said other men 
went across the mountains and fired at him. There were 
no casualties but the plot was successful and troops arrived 
in thirty minutes. Counsel for the operators endeavored to 
disprove his story but Kirkpatrick said it was true. He 
said he told it because he had been treated “dirty” by Jake 
Henry, the superintendent of the company. 


MADE MINERS Buy Goops AT COMPANY STORE 


W. E. Hutchinson, a coal miner, said that miners who 
refused to trade at mine stores were discriminated against 
and given “scrubby” jobs in the mines. He said the 
prices charged at the mine stores were higher than others 
and were advanced when the miners received a wage in- 
crease last November. 

Hutchinson was one of the leaders of the movement to 
unionize the mines in Mingo County and gave a history of 
the union movement there. The organization of the men 
was accomplished in secret among employees of the Burnwell 
company. When the company learned of the men joining 
the union they were discharged and refused further use of 
the houses provided by the company. He quoted President 
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Pritchard of the Burnwell company as saying he would 
never permit the unionization of his mine. Hutchinson 
testified that his furniture was removed by armed detectives 
and is now “rotting against the company store.” 





Mingo’s Martial Law Recognized in Court 


(Gentecs for the United Mine Workers of America 
made an ineffectual effort at Charleston, W. Va., to 
obtain the release of their mine leaders through writs of 
habeas corpus, attacking at the same time the legality of 
the Governor’s proclamation of martial law, under which 
David Robb and eight others had been taken into custody. 

The Supreme Court of West Virginia refused the ap- 
plication for writs of habeas corpus and the union men 
were remanded without bail to the custody of the military 
authorities. When the Supreme Court handed down its 
decisions attorneys for the petitioners gave notice of their 
intention to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The court in its opinion held, by inference at least, 
that the newly-organized militia in Mingo County consti- 
tuted a military force. 

Confronted with the alternative of going back to the jail 
at Welch or of leaving the state permanently under deporta- 
tion orders, four of those who had been arrested chose the 
latter, and an agreement was reached between Major 
Thomas B. Davis, acting as the personal representative of 
Governor Morgan and as head of the military forces in 
Mingo County, and Angus W. Kerr, of Chicago, of counsel 
for the United Mine Workers, that Robb and others of his 
colleagues who were not residents of the state should de- 
part as soon as they were able to turn over the administra- 
tion of the union relief stations in Mingo County to resident 
union men. Those ordered to leave the state and who 
agreed to do so were David Robb, international financial 
agent; John Brown and Robert Gilmore, members of the 
international board of organizers, all of whom were given 
until Monday night, July 18, to make their preparations to 
leave. The fourth man ordered to leave the state will be 
either Herbert Halls or Jasper Metzer, as Major Davis may 
determine. Whether it be Halls or Metzer, however, he will 
be given an additional week to perfect his arrangements. 


West Virginia Mine Fatalities Increased In 
May, Despite Reduced Operation 


| Bee constant warnings on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Mines to observe greater care, the death rate 
in West Virginia mines during the month of May, 1921, 
was much higher than for the preceding month, although 
overations were reduced in every part of the state. There 
were thirty-six fatal accidents in May and all but six were 
the result of mishaps inside the mines. Eighteen mine 
workers were killed in the most common form of accident 
inside the mines—falling roof, timbering, coal and slate. 


‘Mine-car accidents were more frequent than usual, there 


being nine deaths from that cause. McDowell County led 
all others in the number of accidents, there being eleven in 
that county alone. Six fatal accidents were charged against 
Logan County and five against Raleigh. In the mines of Fay- 
ette County three were killed and in the mines of Wyoming 
County two were killed. In the counties of Kanawha, Clay, 
Mercer, Ohio, Monongalia, Marion and Brooke there was 
one fatal accident each. Most of the casualties were in 
the southern part of the state. Among those killed during 
the month was Robert Smith, assistant superintendent of 
the Panther Coal Co., who came in contact with a live wire, 
35,000 volts passing through his body. 


PRESIDENT HARDING purposes doing everything possible 
to arrange his affairs so as to permit his attendance at the 
International First-Aid and Mine Rescue contest to be held 
at St. Louis, Sept. 1 to 8. The President is not in a position 
to make a definite promise at this time but has expressed 
keen interest in the invitation extended him by H. Foster 
Bain, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Central Penna. Operators Meet to Formulate Policy with 
Mine Workers; Business Goes to Non-Union Fields 


tors in the Central Pennsylvania Bituminous coal field, 

held a meeting,in the rooms of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Producers’ Association on Wednesday afternoon, 
July 20. Following the meeting, which was held behind 
closed doors, the following statement was given out: 

“At a meeting of the Central Coal Association held in 
Altoona today and attended by about one hundred coal 
operators, there was several hours’ discussion on an import- 
ant resolution affecting their future policy with the United 
Mine Workers of America. At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, owing to the fact that a number of the operators 
desired to consult with their Board of Directors before 
pledging themselves to support the resolution, the meeting 
was adjourned to meet in the Lincoln Trust Building, 
Altoona, Thursday, July 28, at which time final action will 
be taken. 

“The reports indicated that central Pennsylvania had lost 
during the month of June of their normal share of the busi- 


[ive Central Coal Association, made up of coal opera- 


Colorado Coal Output Recedes 20 Per Cent 


| A Ea of coal in Colorado during May fell off 
25 per cent from the rate of Jan. 1 according to a re- 
port by James Dalrymple, state coal mine inspector. Dur- 
ing the first five months of the current year only 3,743,966 
tons were mined, as compared with 5,028,501 tons during 
the same period last year, a decrease of 1,284,535 tons. 

Of the nineteen coal-producing counties of the state only 
three show an increase in production over 1920. These 
are Weld, Jefferson and Pitkin. Las Animas and Huerfano, 
the chief coal counties of the state, show, between them, 
a loss of more than 850,000 tons over last year. 

Lack of orders is reflected by that part of the report 
dealing with employment in the mines, which shows that 
out of 151 possible days the miners, on an average, worked 
only 66.7 days, or about four days out of every ten. Dur- 
ing May only 12,445 men were employed in and about the 
mines, as compared with an average of 13,920 during the 
entire first five months of the year. 

Coal production during May by counties, total production 
since Jan. 1, and the increases and decreases are as fol- 
lows: 











May Total 

Counties Production Tonnage Increase Decrease 
HSUMICLOE Recta stove ciivel ciesclavste ce Bp c ale 48,043 384,699 3 ..:.. 129,772 
DG listemre E tiaissls. vvoreiche alas era sieye% i 5,477 934.799 |) Cae ous 12,980 
iD) S10), SS SRR Tene 15,677 [333257 eee ae 22,637 
TASTING TOA hens ie ae Pe 56,058 25550 ane eee 111,099 
MGCATAEAL recta ete « celel ola Wiz leh set io a.a-6 1,06 DW Es een ee 3,960 
REMEPIIESOTIM cre stale ee 3<0h a1¢  stcisee the 35,468 SZ O49 sae 48,440 
IETIGRTA NO Rei Aety c/o) d vs os ee ove ess bye 150,834 659' S655 am, tele 382,335 
RUSLORCRORL Sete del, rose taisa)'s alec ahi ot & sitels) Saar 2,500 15,545 2 2000N een 
AVSTAR OTE 3955 Re ee 7,719 292,990. eee eee 15,468 
bePlataccd.c.. 5,122 SOTA Deane Ae 15,793 
DBPAB CARIN AS ote sts s sayerd: Scie. <po.0 docked lope. 224A SSS mn 204, 7 000s ead oe 478,938 
WIG Dine 4 3 POG OE Een reas 4,097 34.063" tee 35,049 
VIROL MUM etetere tiie pic lsiale sisi disiere wa ere 3 yh VER Se 1,085 
Montezuma..... 90 1,192 2045 ons eles 
Montrose...... 233 DOT Meee 7 
ADLRNeT tes Cetera oc cets) sone oes 81 364 364: (eee 
RELIC RES AT COle aicveye orphckt tah ties rears cars 160 POO Sim nck. 452 
COUIUUME ie ccis s sloe o 6 ce ore 79,848 ZS, 0due sae 77,689 
VUE Aen Meee clelateids <loiale loco tiel averse 36,550 397,747 38,351) see entice 

BURIS Rete tive cee eee tcrhe si esis 62358985, 745,900" sree nee eee 


Union Man Becomes Official Conciliator 


DWARD STEWART, former president of district No. 

11, United Mine Workers of America, Terre Haute, Ind., 

has been appointed a national labor conciliator by Secre- 

tary of Labor Davis, according to announcement received 

at Indianapolis recently. For the present time Mr. Stewart 

will work out of Terre Haute as headquarters, but will be 

subject to call to any part of the country. The duties of 

the office will be to influence the settlement of labor disputes 
by acting in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Stewart served as district president of the mine 


ness of the country, based upon the average they have main- 
tained for the last five years, 3,000 carloads, or 150,000 
tons. This business has gone to districts outside of central 
Pennsylvania that have made the wage adjustment. In 
addition, it was disclosed by a survey of the union and non- 
union mines operating within the district, that a shift in 
the business had occurred whereby the non-union mines 
operating in the district had taken 7,000 carloads more than 
their normal average of the business during the month of 
June, or 350,000 tons that the union operators lost, the total 
loss of the union operators for the month of June of their 
share of the business of the country being 500,000 tons. 

“In Somerset County the operators producing about 
6,000,000 tons reduced their wages to the 1917 scale, effec- 
tive Saturday, July 16. This additional tonnage on the 
adjusted basis will be in competition with central Pennsyl- 
vania union mines henceforth, and the conditions in central 
Pennsylvania union mines will steadily grow worse and the 
result in July will be much worse than the result in June.” 


workers’ union, with headquarters in Terre Haute, for three 
terms, or six years, being always known as a “conservative” 
leader. This year he was defeated when he appeared for 
re-election for the fourth term. He won a large percentage 
of the joint-appeal cases that came before the tribunal in 
which he and the operators’ association were the adjusting 
judges, and in a number of arbitration cases in the district 
where disinterested persons were to make decisions he did 
not lose a single case. 


Pennsylvania’s Anthracite Output in 1920 


79,364,000 Tons; Value, $4.36,488,000 


ECRETARY WOODWARD, of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, has made public figures with 
respect to the production of anthracite in 1920 as ascertained 
by the state. The following statistics are taken from his 
report: 
1919 1920 
Grosstons produced a enema: <a 79,512,200 79,364,000 
Valuclol output aye ieenr itr seman ene tise $364,801,000 $436,488,000 
Number of plants reporting................... 178 187 
Mote Wem plovees savers ciel. car visa) Maik sys 0s eke. s cece e's 151,812 144,551 
AMerican EMPLOVEEH)., se ertcsc os.5 fe te de eee: 67,264 67,632 
Borelgniemploy cesem ae West c seelabees PN cetera 2.5 84,548 76,919 
Wages paid $209,452,900 $237,302,900 
A table showing the number of employees engaged in 
anthracite mining in 1920, the amount of wages paid, the 


tonnage and value by counties follows: 


Total No. Total Tonnage Value of 

Counties Employees Wages Produced Production 
Garbon yea ee ae LA $9,057,700 3,051,700 $15,651,100 
Golumbiaey Aiee cs fee 1,266 1,993,800 987,100 4,471,500 
Detiphingee co. ee ee 1,679 2,715,100 807,900 4,292,000 
Packawannaigeeeenes otal 52,020 53,774,200 16,853,400 97,764, 600 
DRIZerne aoe aiiele cnc 54,659 90,431,600 31,198,100 178,231,400 
Northumberland......... 12,640 20,480,700 6,303,900 32,514,600 
Schuyvlli eyesore ecie tee 33,963 54,884,800 18,688,300 94,477,900 
Sullivan veer ersten 736 1,058,200 464,800 2,494,200 
Susquehanna ;.ae. 2 .<ccn i oc 913 1,475,400 440,100 3,175,100 

VTA erie eves ates casts 761 1,431,400 569,300 3,415,600 


Strike for Equal Share of Available Work 


INERS at a coal mine three miles east of Petersburg, 

Ind., operated by the Gladstone Coal Co., recently 
quit work as a protest against the company giving certain 
men more opportunity to work than others. No trouble 
accompanied the walkout. Efforts will be made to settle 
the differences. The big Atlas mine, owned by the Pike 
County Coal Co., just east of Petersburg, which shut down 
because of a misunderstanding about syndicate work, is 
still idle. Many miners are leaving Petersburg. 


A MINE RESCUE STATION at Terre Haute, Ind., is provided 
in a bill which has been introduced by Representative 
Sanders of Indiana. 
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May Form Federal Board to Settle Mine 
Disputes as Result of Mingo Probe 


FEDERAL board to adjust coal-mine labor disputes 
may be recommended by the Senate sub-committee on 
education and labor which has concluded the taking of 
testimony in Washington on the strike in Mingo County 
(W. Va.) coal fields. At the close of the ten-day hearing 


when representatives of the operators and miners were . 


heard Chairman Kenyon of the investigating committee 
indicated that such a recommendation would be made to 
the Senate. 

A summary of the testimony introduced shows that the 
strike was the outcome of a bitter struggle against union 
domination of the mines by organized labor, the operators 
refusing to yield to the union because it would mean the 
entering wedge for union control of the coal industry. 
Charges that operators in other coal fields had conspired with 
the miners to check production in the Mingo field did not 
materially impress the committee. Senator Shortridge, of 
California, said strong evidence would have to be presented 
to convince him on that point. The committee will not make 
its report to the Senate until it analyzes the testimony 
already taken and determines whether to continue the 
hearings in the strike-affected region or to close up the 
case at this time. 


Ohio Utilities Commission to Hold Hearing 
On Reasonableness of Freight Rates 


HE Ohio Utilities Commission has set Aug. 2 for a 

hearing at Columbus on the question of the reasonable- 
ness of all freight rates in the State of Ohio. The action was 
taken as a result of a widespread agitation against high 
freight rates, especially on heavier commodities such as coal. 
It is announced that the first part of the hearing will be 
devoted to rates on road-building materials and later to 
rates on all heavy commodities. 

The action of the Ohio Utilities Commission has no bear- 
ing on the hearing scheduled for Sept. 12 before an examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Columbus on 
the question of the differential on coal freight rates from 
Ohio fields as compared with the inner and the outer cres- 
cent fields of West Virginia. It is expected that the two 
hearings will run largely along: the same lines, however. 
The Southern Ohio Coal Exchange is backing the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Henry Ford, who some time ago purchased the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton R.R., announced a flat reduction of 20 
per cent in freight rates, asserting that the time had come 
for such reduction. While this is not a “coal road,” the an- 
nouncement threw a bombshell in the camp of traffic man- 
agers of various railroads. 

A suit attacking coal-freight rates for 30-mile and shorter 








E. E. Clark Resigns from Commerce 
Commission; F. I. Cox Appointed 


DGAR E. CLARK, chairman of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, has resigned from that 
body. It was announced at the White House that 
Chairman Clark feels he must forsake the gov- 
ernment service in order to recoup his private for- 
tunes. He is to enter business. Frederick I. Cox, 
of New Jersey, was named July 22 to fill the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Clark’s resignation. 

Mr. Clark entered the railway service in 1873 
and in 1889 became Grand Senior Conductor of the 
Railway Conductors of America, serving as Grand 
Chief Conductor from 1890 to 1906. President 
Roosevelt appointed him to the Anthracite Strike 
Commission in October, 1902, and on Aug. 28, 1906, 
he joined the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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hauls in Ohio has been filed with the Ohio Utilities Com- 
mission by the New York Coal Co. against the Hocking 
Valley Railway Co. While the suit has been filed by an 
individual concern against an individual railroad, the com- 
plaint is of such a general nature that its determination 
will have a general application in the Buckeye State. In- 
creases of as high as 425 per cent over the rates of 1917 
are charged in the bill of complaint. The complaint avers 
that for both local and remote hauls the rates are exces- 
sive, unreasonable and unlawfully discriminatory and in 
excess of rates charged on Eastern railroads. 

It is asserted that the whole freight-rate system was 
thrown out of joint when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorized an increase of 15c. on all rates in 1917. 
Since that time an increase of 25 per cent and one of 40 
per cent have been authorized. An instance is given where 
a rate of 25c. for a two-mile haul in 1917 was increased to 
40c. and then by the two. other increases to 84c. 


Charleston Section, A. I.M. E., Will Hold 
Organization Session 


MEETING of a committee apvcinted to arrange for the 

formation of the Charleston Section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers was held 
at the office of Carl Scholz, chairman, Professional Build- 
ing, Charleston, W. Va., Saturday, July 23, 1921, at 2 p.m., 
at which the following members of the institute were pres- 
ent: Carl Scholz, J. S. Cunningham, E. M. Merrill, O. 
Cartlidge and J. M. Clark, resident members, and Thomas 
H. Claggett, a member from Bluefield, W. Va. 

At that meeting the committee decided to hold a meet- 
ing for the organization of the Charleston section, on Tues- 
day, Sept. 6, 1921, at which time officers for the balance of 
the current year will be elected and bylaws adopted. A 
banquet is to be served at the close of the session. 


Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., Makes 
Changes in Pooling Rules 


T A MEETING of the members of the Tidewater Coal 

Exchange, Inc., held in New York July 21 several 
changes in the rules were adopted. Rule 1 was revised 
to provide for an initiation fee of $3800 for shippers who 
join on or after Sept. 1. Payment of this fee will be waived 
in the case of those joining previous to that date: Another 
change in this rule gives the exchange broader control over 
members’ credit and makes possible the covering of any 
losses to the exchange. 

Rule 6 was recast and now provides substantially that 
all bituminous coal for transshipment at tidewater ports 
shall be graded and classified in designated pools by a 
classification committee appointed by and under the direc- 
tion of the Executive Committee. Limits and tolerances 
for each pool will be established and published to members 
at such times as the Executive Committee shall designate. 
This change will be effective Aug. 1. 

Rule 18, relating to the method of allocating demurrage 
charges, was modified so that in the future detention will 
be figured on the same basis as the railroads render bills, 
allowing the benefit of the exchange on free time, but 
charging members their exact detention. The change will 
become effective Aug. 1. 





AS A PART OF A GENERAL PLAN the National Coal Associa- 
tion is giving increased attention to an effort to convey to 
the public more information on the whole question of coal. 
The association is anxious that other businesses understand 
some of the problems of coal production and at the same 
time is desirous of acquiring a better understanding of the 
problems of other businesses. In furthering that plan, 
J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the association, has gone 
to Evansville to address the Rotary Club of that city. In 
this same endeavor T. W. Guthrie recently addressed the 
Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh; T. T. Brewster spoke 
in St. Louis and T. W. Watkins has made a number of 
addresses at Pennsylvania points. 
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Despite Widespread Use of Coke and Cordwood for Fuel, 


Sweden Is a Promising Market for American Coal 


By Dr. HENRY M. PAYNE* 


can coal exporters not only because of the oppor- 

tunities for supplying American coal but because the 
efforts made there to burn coke and to utilize cordwood 
as fuel on a large scale, and extensive hydro-electric de- 
velopments have clearly defined the cost conditions to be 
met. According to a recent report of Trade Commissioner 
Klath to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the average annual imports of coal into Sweden before the 
war were about 5,000,000 tons, of which 300,000 tons were 
consumed in the manufacture of illuminating gas. 

Up to 1920 Great Britain controlled the Swedish mar- 
ket. Subsequent to that time, due to the English strike 
and its corresponding increase in cost, together with un- 
certain deliveries, English coal has become less and less 
a factor, 1,250,000 tons of coal and coke having been im- 
ported from the United States during the past year. At 
the present time only light shipments are going to Sweden 
from the United States, due to the slowing down of in- 
dustry there and the large stocks still on hand. 

The Swedish market is not dependent wholly on coal, 
due to the vast forests in the northeastern part of the coun- 
try. During the war when coal prices were as high as 250 
kroner per ton, many of the large industries used cord- 
wood exclusively. In certain sections today firewood is 
cheaper than coal, and some of the lesser lines of the 
State Railways burn wood or combine coal with peat. 
Sweden also is rapidly developing her water-power re- 
sources and constructing huge hydro-electric plants and 
electrifying her railways. To lessen the cost of gas, and 
to increase the coke output, Pocahontas and New River 
coals are mixed. 

The Oxelésund Jarnerksaktb was established at Oxelé- 
sund in 1913, with a capital of $2,750,000 to make coke, 
having an annual capacity of 125,000 tons. The restric- 
tion of the iron and steel industry, however, caused a 
heavy deficit in 1920. 


LARGE LUMP USED FOR BOTH GAS AND STEAM PURPOSES 


sh coal situation in Sweden is of interest to Ameri- 


The trade has been accustomed to large lump coal for 
both gas and steam purposes. Much complaint is heard 
about American coal breaking up in handling, and even 
screened coal, for which premium prices were paid, has 
contained much slack on arrival. To meet this condition, 
stoker grates are being introduced and in some cases 
crushers’ are being installed. 

During the war English export regulations required a 
certain percentage of fines to be taken with screened coal, 
which, coupled with the increased use of American slack, 
would indicate a steady market for this grade of coal. 
There seems to be little preference expressed as between 
high- or low-volatile coal for steam purposes. Smoke con- 
sumers are practically unknown, and smoke ordinances 
are rare. 

The English coal formerly used for gas purposes ran 
about 1.5 per cent sulphur. The general equipment of 
purifying boxes is ample, and there are no legal restrictions 
on the amount of H. S which may exist in the gas furnished 
by public utilities. All types of retorts are used, the 
horizontal retorts being hand-fired while the vertical and 
inclined retorts usually are charged mechanically. The 
expected yield of gas is from 5 to 53 cu.ft. per pound of coal. 

The manufacture and sale of all the usual byproducts is 
prosecuted vigorously, with special reference to high-grade 
coke, which is not only used in the steel industry but also 
for domestic heating. . About 100,000 tons of coke are 
imported annually. On account of this great demand for 
coke, nothing but a good coking coal is acceptable. 





*Consulting engineer, Andrade-Eyre, Inc., 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Scientific studies also are being made into the effects of 
the fusing point of ash, and in the near future, if indeed 
not at present, it will be essential for the American ex- 
porter to know the definite characteristics of the particular 
coal he proposes to ship to Sweden to obtain orders. 

The State railways and a few of the larger industrials 
charter their own ships and buy their coal direct. The 
smaller consumers buy through the various Swedish im- 
porting houses. During the war Great Britain required 
cash against documents on all Swedish coal cargoes. Before 
that time ninety days’ credit was allowed, with a discount 
for cash. 

One of the criticisms repeatedly made of American coal 
exporters is their unwillingness to supply less than cargo 
lots. English shipments of 400-500 tons are the rule rather 
than the exception. Under the present fluctuating prices 
for coal, a falling market with a large cargo en route may 
mean serious loss. On account of ice which closes many 
of the harbors from the middle of December to the be- 
ginning of May, the bulk of coal is imported during the 
summer months. Storage facilities are excellent. Port 
terminal equipment is ample for prompt discharge and 
little demurrage difficulty is encountered. A recent ship- 
ping bulletin gives the following port capacities for Swed- 
ish and Danish ports: Malmo, 1,000 tons per day; Copen- 
hagen, 1,000 tons per day; Stockholm, 800 tons per day; 
Gothenburg, 1,000 tons per day. 


COMPLEMENTARY DETAILS IN SUCCESSFUL COAL TRADE 


Coal trade with England was built up on the basis of 
return cargoes, advantageous freight rates, less-than-cargo- 
lot shipments to individual consignees, and 90-day credits 
with discount for cash. The United States was never a 
normal source of supply for Swedish coal until war emer- 
gencies and English mine strikes made necessary the de- 
velopment of a new source. 

One of the most plentiful return cargoes is timber and 
pulpwood. Iron ore also is available but not in demand 
here. American cargo ships, therefore, usually obtain 
cargoes of timber from the Gulf of Bothnia, Finland or the 
Baltic States for transportation to England or the Conti- 
nent, and there take on other cargo for the United States, 
making a triangular voyage. 

The freight rates on coal from, and wood to, England 
are governed by supply and demand. With no coal from 
England and a decreased amount of mine timber being used 
there, an entire readjustment of cargoes and rates is in- 
evitable. The future of the Swedish market for Ameri- 
can coal depends upon (a) the future cost of English coal, 
(b) American willingness to comply with the desires and 
special requirements of Swedish customers, (c) credit terms 
as favorable as those of competitors—usually ninety days 
from date of sailing, with discount for cash. 

There appears no logical reason why any responsible 
source of supply in America should not, with these facts 
in mind, send his direct representative to Swedish pur- 
chasers of coal and enter into negotiations for shipments 
of American coal of recognized quality, with Tidewater 
Coal Exchange certificate of inspection and loading, and 
in this way build up a permanent market for his product. 


How It Looks To SomEe.—The frantic effort of coal barons 
co prevent the publication of profit statistics indicates that 
they are still making expenses.—Providence Journal. 


COAL AGE INDEX 


The indexes to “Coal Age” are furnished free .to all who 
ask for them. The index for the first half of 1921 will soon 
be ready for distribution, and a copy can be had by address- 
ing a postcard to the subscription department of “Coal Age.” 
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Weekly Review 


this review two weeks ago, continued to decline 

throughout the first half of July and promises to 
drop still further. Output in the week ended July 
16 was 7,359,000 net tons, compared with 7,658,000 in 
the last full-time week, that of July 2. The decrease 
in two weeks has been 4 per cent. This condition is 
attributable to the drop in Lake and Tidewater move- 
ments and is not indicative of further decrease in either 
general industrial or domestic coal demand. 


Piss review t of bituminous coal, as forecast in 


Sort CoAL MorRE ACTIVE THAN MOST INDUSTRIES 


The full effect of the summer dullness has not been 
felt and although it is a gloomy view, if it be considered 
by itself, the prospect is for the rate of production to 
shrink still further before it starts up. Our Boston 
correspondent notes that even in the deadest of dead 
summers before the war more coal was sold than now. 
Other sections show conditions to be equally dull. But, 
despite this outstanding lethargy, the soft-coal industry 
is going at better than 40 per cent of full-time opera- 
tion, and even though it drop to 7,000,000 tons a week 
it will be doing nearly 60 per cent of its top-notch 
record. Not many industries can boast of such a record 
in these days. 

Prices continue largely nominal, representing rock- 


bottom levels at the present rate of demand. The level, 
as indicated by Coal Age index of spot prices, which 
has now stood at 89 for two consecutive weeks, is fixed 
at an almost irreducible minimum by production costs. 
Of course, the cost of production is not the determining 
factor in prices, and the average cost is a poorer meas- 
ure, but it is certain that, just as one high-cost mine 
after another has closed and the level of prices has 
followed down with the cost of operation of those prop- 
erties still going, so will prices inevitably mount when 
demand is such as to call forth more tonnage than the 
mines now at work can furnish. For any given field 
there is a definite relation between output and price, 
and even in such uncertain times as these this relation- 
ship still exists. In other words, if demand should 
drop to 6,000,000 tons the price will fall still more, but 
when demand is for eight, nine or ten million tons, as 
it most certainly will be before snow comes, prices will 
surely go up. 


GOOD OMENS SEEN OUTSIDE COAL TRADE 


One turns outside the coal trade to find omens of 
better times. The financial markets are reported as 
continually more optimistic—not in the way of 
whistling to keep up courage, but in a sound, reasoned, 
way. Steel looks better—the bottom on orders is said 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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to be at hand. The railroads will soon have some 
money. Textiles are moving. The improvement in 
business, when it comes, will slide in unannounced, and 
be on the country unawares. The signs are accumulat- 
ing, but when the pick-up will gain sufficient headway 
to raise steam coal from the slough of despond, one can- 
not say. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production from Jan. 1 to July 16 this year has been 211,- 
928,000 tons, compared with 235,021,000 tons in the same 
period of 1919 and 278,721,000 tons in 1920. In other words, 
business has failed by 23,000,000 tons of demanding the 
coal it took in 1919 during the worst of the post armistice 
slump and by 67,000,000 tons the total bought last year. 

Even with coal production at its present low level, the 
margin of available cars is not great. If the plan looking to 
the placing of road contracts in the fall, instead of in the 
spring, should go through and there should be even a mod- 
erate revival of business this fall the point soon would be 
reached where all the idle open-top cars would be in use. 

In addition to 372,050 surplus cars, of which 173,617 were 
coal cars, reports just published by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association show that on July 1 
there were also 354,611 freight cars out of repair, or 15.4 
per cent of the cars on line, an increase from 346,861 on 
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June 15. Another disquieting feature of the situation is 
that 25 per cent of the locomotives of the country are in 
bad order. 

Lake business is falling off. Loadings at the mines are 
very much less now than three or four weeks ago and dump- 
ings at lower Lake Erie ports have declined from the high 
point of around 1,200,000 tons per week the first of July to 
little more than 700,000 tons three weeks later. The total 
Lake coal dumped up to July 25 was 12,627,000 tons, approxi- 
mately the same as in 1919 but more than twice that of last 
year. Shippers are freely predicting that after Aug. 1, 
when the 28c. per ton seasonal freight reduction is applied 
to points other than those now affected (Superior and 
Michigan north of the Illinois-Wisconsin state line), there 
will be a belated revival in the Lake cargo business. Pre- 
liminary figures for the week of July 25 show 695,285 tons 
of cargo coal dumped and 24,429 tons of vessel fuel, a total 
of 719,714 tons, the lowest since the second week of May. 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS DUE TO BRITISH STRIKE 


Exports of bituminous coal in June were 3,710,000 net 
tons (3,314,513 gross tons), compared with 3,510,000 net 
tons (3,132,253 gross tons) in June, 1920. There were sub- 
stantial decreases compared with June, 1920, in exports to 
Cuba, Argentina, and Chile on this side, and to France, 
Italy, Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland on the other 
side. The increase came in shipments to the United King- 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F’.O.B. Mines 





























Market June21, July12, July19, July 26f, Market June21, July12, July19, July 267, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921 Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.50 $5.75 $5.65 $5.25@$5.650 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.10 $2.25 $2.20 $2.15@$2.25 
Pocahontas mine run. .... Columbus.... 3.40 3.25. 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.25 lez5 1.25 1.25@ 1.40 
Pocahontas sereenings..... Columbus.... 2.40 2.15 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
panontas LV) Sepp A eee ereee Lert 3 ; re 3 ; uy aoe . ea a 4; Midwest 
ocahontas minerun..... ICA@On ete : 6 ; @ 3. ; 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... Galidee 3590NE 5085. 0b: 60@ 5.75 Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... < oe 3. 23 a. aa Bee eee 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.25 2.05 2.00 1.70@ 2.15 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago 9 3 i 
Cambria mine run.. . Boston...... 2.85 2.70 2.70 2.35@ 3.00 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.95 1.9 ae ee 75@ 2.00 
Somerset mine run. mBostonw. see 2:10 1.90 1.80 1.50@ 2.00 Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.45 3.10 2.90 3 00@ 3.25 Central Ill. mine run...... Chicago..... pe ae re £.00@ 409 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.25 2.80 2.80 2.75@ 2.85 Central Ill. screenings..... Chicago. . | oe Jt ay gris ee 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Baltimore... 2.95 2.60 2.60 2.40@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago Fea) an aie pamestoe ag con 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.85 2.55 2.50 2.35@ 2.60 Ind. 4th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... ne aa Sey 4 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.85 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... US UR ee a 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore... 2.70 2.40 2.35 2.15@ 2.95 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... fee a ees co nice 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York... 2.50 2.25 2.20 2.10@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... ab FS SHME Tos aL ates loe 
Peoer0y Hote LowiVol)- Philadelphia. 2°45 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.35 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chisago... ... Pua 10mis lal gh a I8e. 2, 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.35 2.15 2.00 2.00 Standard lump........... St. haem Shr Hale ee Gee ar 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 2.35 1.95 2.00 1.80@ 2.00 Standard mine run....... St. Louis 
i i Standard screenings....... St Louis. ..ssen Oc 9028 10.85) 20..85 1.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 West Ky. lamp Toure 255 2-70 275 250@ 3.30 
eg ee ae Ot GOO cy imine runiii, Lotisville,,,....2.00% (2.10 2425 | 2.00@ 2.65 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.45 1.40 1.60 1.05@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) New York... 2.00 1.95 1.70 1.70 h 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Sy Philadelphia. | 85 7 75 1.75 South and Southwest 
00) (Gas and Steam) Baltimore... . : : : 1.35@ 1.60 ig Seam lump. 0.4... irmi 93 G50 SLA0 eS G5 G2 0005 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas....... Petisb org. fe? 508795067195 002,250.00) 0 ee ee ee eee oe) cdils 213 o.00@- 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run(steam) Pittsburgh... 1.85 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.15 S. E. Ky. lump.... Sea Louisville... 3.65 3.50 3.40 2.75@ 3.60 
Pittsburgh slack (gas)..... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50  §'W Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.25 2.25 2.20 1.85@ 2.50 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.45 3.25 3.30 8.00@ 3.25 S| E. Ky. screenings pense Loutavillewicus (45 1.40 1.50 1.00@ 1.65 
Kanawha mine run.  Columbuss;.0) 2.15) 02.15. )2.00) .2)00@, 2:25 Kansas lump. B hid si, “at Mk Kansas City. 5.25 5.40 5.50 5.50 
pees screenings... Columbus ve ae ae ie 1 008 | 4 Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.40 4.25 4.40 4.40 
OCkING UMD. sae on- cas, olumbus.... : i , 3.2 s ing: ie ity. : 3°23 i203 
Hocking mine run........ Cobmsbanieedilseettssme? 15a 00a. 2 95 ot Anta4 ecteenings, Beanass Ciarpanl a saat? 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.20@ 1.35 * Gross tons, f. 0. b. vessel, Hampton. Roads. 
Pitts, No: Slump....:.... Cleveland... Sil OL Dae 300M 5550 + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight July 12, 1921 July 19, 1921 July 26, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
PSEOMOM es ec ie et sc sf ss New York...... $2.61 $7.85@$8.15 $7.40@$7.75 $7.75@$8.00 $7.40@$7.75 $8.00@$8 25 $7.40@$7.75 
erp CORE CU sCIRC RENO Pepelpis: ate z es 8. oe 20 7, ae 8. OS ae 20 th gece .85 Se ip! 20 ’ fe hae .85 
eh e winecne ess ~ CICA, 25 coe as 3 2a \ Ae : : ; j 
[aed Sy Oi ee OED New Verk Sveebiaie 2.61 7.80@ 8.25 7.40@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.75 7.55@ 7.85 7.40@ 7.75 
Fee eH eTe GF oene 'o-'sve ote Fbdledelphia oisks cape BOK rae ot 3G ES: Boas: 20 eer uae A ad foe ae 
[eo ca Re ae RO Cagoleecoats : : : , : : : 
EOC e kh ct di ndels csi New York...... 2.61 8.40@ 8.50 7.70@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 
Stove Pf onpeek ta sare ee: 8. renee 70 ie de 25 at SP 50 Seal 25 av eehan Fa pe Te 
PID Oettant G sier-relole » © 3] ICR ZO moss tala : ‘ , : si : ; 
Chestnut New, York... 2.61 7.80@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 7.65@ 7.90 7.70@ 8.10 7. 50@ 7.75 7.70@ 8.10 
“apart erate om Ase chee p nladelphin. ate ee oer 60 Apa a a 60 oe oe 25 ogee ae eed see aes 
PRR Goa tes, Achd. ols sik ICALON es che : ‘ 209 ‘ ‘ 3 ; 
i. SAG a Coon New vork sre Waves 2.47 4.75@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 
Pea Sh oeticu ROU EERO E Riedel bin, ae a8 ainene #45) Bree 20 tae 00 ae 20 iE oe 90 ee uae 
1S aot Genes hicagowa yen : : : y : : ; 
Buckwheat No 1....... New Works): asi 2.47 2.60@ 3.00 3.50 2.65@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 
Buckwheat No. J....... Philadelphia. ... 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 B50 
LA CORA 9 ean Sa eam a New Vorkia vse. 2.47 1.60@ 2.00 2250 1.60@ 2.00 Zou 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 
ICE Uo. vin Sidele o's di Philadelphia, ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2250 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
SALOU cen: ots cies oveistereree New York...... 2.47 0.60@ 1.25 1.50 0.60@ 1.25 1.59 0.60@ 1.25 1.50 
LES? Sr Sot eee Philadelphia. ... 2.38 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 
BIPUSB YC: ees izie.e sours « New York...... 2.47 BAO Be wo sasidtutar = 250 AM som Wao Nate sues 2.50 


* Prices and freight rates net tons; quotations f.o.b, cars, Chimses! 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal in 
the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
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dom, England being the destination of 536,074 gross tons, 
Scotland 7,019 gross tons, and Ireland 217,246 gross tons, 
a total of 750,339 gross tons; all clear gain. 

Exports through Hampton Roads declined during the 
second week of July to 323,186 net tons (283,548 tons of 
cargo and 89,638 tons of bunker) from a total of 313,137 
net tons the week ended July 9 and 616,869 tons the week 
of July 2. Save only for three weeks early in April, bitu- 
minous coal moving through Hudson River gateways was 
the lowest (2,444 cars) during the week of July 16 of any 
time in the past year and a half. 


ANTHRACITE 


Predictions have been rife for the past six weeks that 
anthracite was due for a fall at once. It is remarkable how, 
when folks are not taking the coal into their cellars and 
the retail yards are all full, the kard-coal producers still 
find places to put the large output they are consistently 
sending forward. Coming back strong from the holiday 
week, production in the week of July 16 went to 1,876,000 
net tons, greater even than the 1,868,000 tons the week 
before the celebration of the Fourth. 

Reports from the anthracite consuming cities, however, 
are more disquieting this week than at any time this year 
and the pressure has begun to be felt at the mines. Pro- 
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duction cannot indefinitely be maintained with but three 
or four sizes going on the market and the remainder back- 
ing up at the breakers. Prices of anthracite are being held 
firm by the companies, but independents are offering con- 
cessions even below company circular. 


Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 


1921 
Calendar Year 


to Date 

. 7,658,000 198,383,000 
1,276,000 1,279,000 1,659,000 
6,186,000 204,569,000 267,841,000 
1,237,000 1,278,000 1,668,000 
July l6c 7,359,000 -211,928,000 10,880,000 278,721,000 
Daily average.... 1,227,000 1,276,000 1,813,000 1,673,000 

(a) Less two days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


—— 1921 A 

Calendar Year 
Week to Date 

1,868,000 46,109,000 

1,525,000 47,634,000 1,541,000 46,149,000 

July 16 1,876,000 49,510,000 1,840,000 47,989,000 
(a) Less one day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Five-day week. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


Week Ended 
July 9 


1920-— 
Calendar Year 
to Date (a) 


258,182,000 


Week 
10,286,000 


Week 
DWV 2O Secateterctn et 
Daily average.... 
ARUN A i Cert tae eee 
Daily average... . 


1920 
Calendar Year 
to Date (a) 


44,608,000 


Week 
1,778,000 


1920 
to Date (c) 
11,631,000 
(c) Less 2 
days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for last two years. 


July 17 1921 


1920 to Date 
363,000 3,475,000 
(b) Revised from last report. 


July 16 
1921(a) 1921 (b) 


43,000 35,000 
(a) Subject to revision. 
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English Coal for German Ports 


A Hamburg coal importer, speaking 
on behalf of the northern German coal 
trade, points out the importance of 
English coal for consumers located at 
the German seaboard, where before the 
war 95 per cent of the local demand 
was supplied by English collieries and 
where even German lignite briquets 
could not compete with foreign coal. 
Although American coal can be had at 
600 to 700 marks per ton, it will never 
play an important réle in German 
economic life, since English best smalls 
can be obtained at about 20s. per ton 
and English coal exporters are now 
offering at prices lower than the pre- 
strike quotations. 

That German reparation coal has 
not only been going to the United 
Kingdom but also to Scandinavian 
countries is revealed by the offers sub- 


mitted by a Dutch firm to Swedish con- 
sumers, the fuel in question being 
rough coal, 16 to 20 per cent volatile 
matter, 6 to 10 per cent ash, which is 
quoted at 23 florins, f.o.b. Rotterdam. 
Unusual activity is also noted in the 
South-German coal markets, large 
shipments of Saar coal for Scandi- 
navian and English account having 
recently been made. 





WESTPHALIAN AND UPPER SILESIAN 
OPERATORS have requested permission 
of the government to increase the price 
of their coal, basing this request on the 
additional cost caused by the new duties 
on coal. 





SPANISH COAL MINERS in the district 
of Asturias are threatening a strike for 
higher wages. The men are demanding 
an increase which would raise annual 
production cost 24,000,000 pesetas. 


United States Coal Exports in June 


Exports of coal and coke, as reported 
by the Department of Commerce for 
June, 1921, revised figures for June, 
1920, are as follows, in gross tons: 

June, 1920 June, 1921 


Anthracite. weneentien aetna 511,951 495,896 
Bituminous... eae 3,132,253. 3,314,513 
Exported to: 
France. sities neiee oe 258,877 147,333 
Italy: seccceioeite een tees 344,243 258,735 
Netherlandsits2) des ee 175,189 86,031 
Sweden sacar eee 173,721 5,189 
Switzerland...... 117,751 *) eee 
ANAAR, Sve cee oo 1,193,767 ~=1,412,497 
Panama..... 10,167 8,522 
Mexicosoi. «ce mnie 7,003 17,830 
British West Indies. ..... 5,210 525 
UDA. le ee eee 107,609 71,750 
Other West Indies....... 10,828 14,421 
Argentina: .2:8.).e2 aces 120,267 92,727 
Brazil..... 64,055 57,127 
Chiley.%..2i ste 1. eee 35,077 1,935 
Uruguay. ieee eee. 19,829 15,861 
United Kingdom: ; 
England svaccsesech al | eee 536,074 
Scotland’. soe: ar atone eee 7,019 
Ireland .s. vireo oe eee eee 217,246 
Other countries.......... 488,660 356,691 
OKE; Ss ca taeten cteatareere neta 55,420 19,911 
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Continental Coal Markets Dull 


British Output Gaining—Inland Consumers Replenish- 
ing Stocks—Exports Begin—Outlook Not Favorable to 
Higher Prices—Export of Belgian Coal to England Ceases 


(By Cable to Coal Age) 


Unofficial reports show a consider- 
able improvement in the production of 
coal in Great Britain during the week 
of July 23. No official figures of out- 
put are available, it having been an- 
nounced in London last Saturday by 
the Department of Mines that it is not 
yet possible to collect figures of weekly 
output since the resumption of work by 
the miners, the reason assigned being 
the difficulty of getting the data from 
the coal operators, who are disinclined 
to divulge their figures. 

Unofficial estimates place the produc- 
tion last week (July 18-23) at seven- 
tenths of normal, but it is obviously 
necessary to discount this figure, which 
would indicate something over 3,000,000 
gross tons, because not covering opera- 
tions in outlying fields. Nevertheless, 
each day sees larger quantities avail- 
able for export, for which, despite the 
softness of the market, prices are firm. 
Best Admiralty large coal, f.o.b. Car- 
diff, is unchanged from last week at 
47s. 6d.@50s.; best Cardiff smalls un- 
changed at 25s.@30s.; best Durhams, 
45s.@50s., but Tyne primes dropped 
from 40s.@42s. 6d. last week to 38s. 9d. 
@40s. 

From Antwerp it is announced that 
as a first sign of return to normal, the 
exportation of Belgian coal to England 
has ceased, and the importation of 
British coal has begun. 

_American coal was quoted last week 
at Rotterdam at 27 guldens per gross 
ton compared with 25 guldens for 
Welsh coal. 





Exports to Britain at End—French Coal 
Prices Due to Drop 


(Paris Correspondence of Coal Age) 


Prices are very firm in the Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais as well as in the 
central districts, especially for bitu- 
minous and sized coals, for which there 
is a persistent inquiry. The smaller 
sizes, however, are difficult to dispose 
of. Exports to the United Kingdom 
are now at an end and it is expected 
that prices for home-produced coal will 
come down as soon as a few cargoes 
of British coals reach French ports. 
There also is much likelihood of wages 
being reduced ere long in the French 
mines. A reduction had been conten.- 
plated in the Loire district to operate 
from July 15, this reduction being 
necessary to permit reducing the price 


of these coals, which are more and 
more difficult to dispose of. 

With the coming holiday period 
things are rather quiet and only house 
coal dealers are in the market for 
rather important quantities, which the 
mines cannot always supply fast 
enough. It should not be overlooked 
that the reason for these important 
purchases of house coals in summer 
months is that in order to avoid heavy 
stocks the mines grant fairly important 
reductions for coals lifted during July, 
August and September. The coals are 
loaded in barges which make a long 
journey, and consequently the coals 
thus cheaply bought and paid for on 
a three months’ basis are not burden- 
ing the yards of the big dealers too 
early before the cold sets in. 

English coals are being freely of- 
fered for shipment during August and 
September, but very little business is 
done, buyers here having become used 
to seeing prices drop when they hold 
off buying, which, under the present 
circumstances, is rather easy. French 
buyers also think that British ex- 
porters hasten to book as much busi- 
ness as possible at present prices, feel- 
ing themselves that prices are bound 
to come down. 

AMERICAN CoALS—Anthracite oper- 
ators who can produce a clean sized 
commodity should study the possibility 
of sending coals to France. There has 
been a heavy shortage of this much- 
used commodity for years. Coals should 
not exceed 8 per cent maximum volatile 
matter and keep around 5 to 7 per 
cent ash. 

GERMAN COALS — Nothing fresh to 
report here. Negotiations are going 
on to hurry supplies up to the mark 
of Germany’s compulsory deliveries, 
which of late have not been anywhere 
near attained. 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal, Gross 
Tons, July 23 


River Plate, including Buenos Aires, Rosario and 
Montevideo: Low volatile, $10.40@$10.60; high 
volatile, $9.55@$9. 75. 

West Italy, including Genoa, Palermo and Naples: 
orouwe $10.90@$11.10; high volatile, $10.05 


East Italy ports, including Venice: Low volatile, 
$11.40@$11.60; high volatile, $10.60@$10.75. 

Rotterdam: Low volatile, $10.65@$10.85; high 
volatile, $9.95@$10. 15. 

French Atlantic ports, including Marseilles, Havre, 
and Bordeaux: Low volatile, $10.65@$10.80; high 
volatile, $9.95@$10. 20. 

_ Scandinavian ports: Low volatile, $11.90@$12. 10; 
high volatile, $11. 10@$11.35. 

Petrograd: Low volatile, $12.65@$12.85; high 
volatile, $11.85@#12. 
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Foreign Coal Shipments Slump at 
Hampton Roads 


Business at the Hampton Roads piers 
during the week continued dull, dump- 
ings remaining at approximately the 
same figure as for the preceding week. 
A total of approximately 375,000 tons 
of coal passed over the piers, while ves- 
sel tonnage awaiting cargo increased 
slightly during the week. No appre- 
ciable change in coal prices was noted, 
Pools 1 and 2 being offered at $5.75@ 
$6, and other pools from $5 to $5.25 
per ton, f.o.b. the piers. 


PIER SITUATION 
Week Ended 


July 14 July 21 
Norfolk & Western Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Carson Handa.) sos eens o 3,450 2,793 
TTONSION NAN peeeric.s cease ce 162,774 135,076 
PLGNS(CUMNOC oo ckiauarcielsiace 135,315 182,047 
Tonnage waiting............ 54,375 48,850 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewall’s Point: 
@ars on. hand oe wate wos Or 1,984 2,111 
Tons Gn hander oo. sc osiis eons 99,200 105,550 
Tons dumped.......... eee 38,586 59,039 
Tonnage walting. oo... case. os 696 5,673 
Chesapeake & Ohio Piers, Newport News: 
Gard on nands. ia amet a. 2,224 2,502 
"Tons onl bands (>. gaaaceeukecte 111,200 125,100 
T GMs UM Ped saci a tee eee 144,230 Ns2 225 
Tonnage waiting jo pele. cit 40,605 80,800 
The foreign shipments of coal 


slumped appreciably during the week, 
less than twenty vessels having sailed 
abroad with coal. This is in strict con- 
trast to the business of June and early 
July, when all berths at the three local 
piers were practically filled all the time 
and the piers were working three shifts 
per day. 

Freight rates during the last two 
weeks have declined considerably, in the 
majority of cases having dropped $1 
per ton or more below the rates which 
obtained during the rush of business 
in May and June. Vessels on the spot 
here appear eager to get cargoes at 
any reasonable figure to pay expenses 
and to save demurrage. 


CLEARANCES 
For Africa: Tons 
Br. SS. Heathfield for Dakar...... 6,880 
Br. SS. Egremont Castle for Haifa...... 6,781 


For Brazil: 
Br. SS. Trecarne 
Dut. SS. Zaandijk 
Br. SS. Nilemede 


for Buenos Aires 
for Buenos Aires 
for Buenos Aires 


For Cuba: 

Swed. SS. Gothia for Havana 2,858 
For France: ‘ 

Jap. SS. Thames Maru for Marseilles 7,254 

Br. SS. Bankdale for Marseilles. . 5,516 

Fr. SS. Cambronne for Nantes..... 4,391 

Nor. 8S. Urd for St. Nazaire. 4,520 
For Gibraltar: 

Br. SS. Volumnia......... HUN vere, Setetioctators 7,685 

Nor: SS. Stiklestadesere -cremeniesla.' alesie «y4 9,167 

BrvSseDuncluthascg ee cei aes wists aie cL 5,354 
For Greece: é 

Br. SS. Clan McIntosh for Piraeus,.... 5,773 

Jap. SS. Jufuku for Piraeus..... 2,095 
For Italy: ‘ 

Ital. SS. Attivita for Naples..... 7,943 
For Russia: 

Span. SS. Pepita Mumbru for Petrograd... 5,981 

Dut. SS. Salabangka for Java... 26+. 2,215 

Br. SS. Dront for Rosario..... 4,021 

Nor. SS. Belvernon for Santiago... . 723 


Eighteen Shipping Board vessels 
which were brought here from the al- 
leged “graveyard” in Camp Eustis dur- 
ing the height of the coal shipments to 
Great Britain have been ordered back to 
their anchorage without having moved 
from port. None of them was con- 
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signed, the settlement of the British 
strike having come too quickly for them 
to load their cargoes. 





Ruhr Production Declining 


Ruhr output in June, according to the 
final official figures, published last 
week, was 17,753,000 metric tons. In 
the week ended July 9 output was 
1,574,000 tons, a drop of about 200,000 
tons from the weekly rate in June. 


COAL AGE 


Stocks at the mines are slowly but 
steadily decreasing and deliveries to 
France under the treaty terms are con- 
siderably short of the mark set. 

In view of the entangled situation 
in Upper Silesia, the increase of pro- 
duction in the Ruhr district has _ be- 
come a very pressing problem. The 
coal tribute to the Entente countries 
is causing increased difficulty, as a 
sharp control is now exercised with 
regard to the quality of the coal 


Reports 


From the Market Centers 








New England 





BOSTON 


Acute Midsummer Dullness Prevails— 
Market Being Carefully Combed Over— 
Rumors of Lower Wage Scale — Less 
Pessimism Among Shippers of High 
Grades — Hampton Roads Coals Accu- 
mulate—Anthracite Demand Falls Off 
Sharply. 

Bituminous—There is no life what- 
ever to the present market. Shippers 
make every move open to them and 
still only a minimum tonnage is being 
absorbed in any direction. A few sales 
are made from day to day, but in the 
deadest of summer seasons before the 
war more coal was being placed than 
is going forward in 1921. Purchases 
are confined, as for several weeks past, 
to the more conservative steam users, 
and even some of these who were buy- 
ing a few weeks ago have found their 
stocks accumulating much faster than 
they expected. In other words, current 
consumption continues on a very light 
basis, due generally to slack industrial 
conditions and partly to the unexpected 
flow of water. A large number of the 
textile mills particularly can rely upon 
water power to move a fair share of 
the machinery; many of them are using 
barely 30 per cent of the fuel used a 
year ago. To the trade it seems as if 
every element in the present situation 
were unfavorable. 

This territory, however, is being can- 
vassed more closely than ever. Not 
only are the established local houses 
very active, but New York and Phila- 
delphia agencies are sending men here 
periodically in the effort to move coal. 
The effect could not be more unfor- 
tunate, for long after the market im- 
proves buyers will lag all the more 
because of the way they are being 
pounded this summer. It is only the 
irreducible minimum fixed by operators 
themselves that prevents prices from 
dropping to much lower levels. 

Rumors of a possible readjustment 
of wages in certain of the districts 
served by the B. & O. have been re- 
ceived here recently with a great deal 
ef interest. Should similar efforts meet 


with support in central Pennsylvania 
and in the West Virginia smokeless 
districts the trade would realize that 
a return to more nearly normal condi- 
tions would be on its way. The 1917 
scale has been suggested and coal peo- 
ple everywhere will watch develop- 
ments with real concern. Buyers here 
feel that spot quotations now are too 
high and those who are themselves 
running mills almost solely to furnish 
work for operatives are firm in their 
prediction that steam coal will have to 
sell for less next year, if not during 
the present season. 

Pocahontas and New River continue 
extremely quiet. The slump in off- 
shore business has resulted in cargo 
accumulations at the Hampton Roads 
piers. Many of the agencies have been 
embargoed, and this seems to have 
fallen more heavily upon those in less 
close touch with export and bunker 
trade. Coastwise there is next to no 
business; when an inquiry turns up 
there is the keenest kind of competi- 
tion to land the order. 

Marine freights from Norfolk, Va., 
to Boston are easy at $1.20@$1.25 on 
bottoms down to 1,500 tons, and when 
this moderate figure is added to $5.60@ 
$5.70 per gross ton f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads, it is easy to see that the old 
Tidewater zone, within 25 to 50 miles 
of rehandling plants at Providence, 
Boston and Portland, is again  sus- 
ceptible to the smokeless coals, so far 
as differentials are concerned. 


Anthracite — The producers. are 
rapidly finding themselves without or- 
ders. One unfailing sign of quiet times 
is the effort of “independents” to in- 
terest retailers in their output at con- 
siderable concessions below company 
figures. Few distributors are in any 
position to take advantage of such 
offers, but if they were, the tendency 
is strong toward the factors who try 
to stabilize conditions rather than dis- 
turb them without warrant or thought 
for the effect upon the public. 

Retail trade is still in the doldrums. 
Small householders continue to withhold 
purchases, stocks have accumulated in 
the yards, and there is little hope of 
any sustained demand until after the 
vacation season. 
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supplied. The truckloads of coal re- 
fused on the ground of deficient quality 
are now averaging over one hundred 
per day. The simple expedient—to in- 
crease the production by extra shifts— 
which has worked quite satisfactorily, 
had, at least for the time being, to be 
discarded, the miners having by a 
large majority ruled it down. A new 
agreement has come into force with the 
miners of the Ruhr district, providing 
a considerable increase of wages. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Trade Conditions Shift in 
Favor of Buyers —Independent Pre- 
miums Vanish — Some Mines on Part 
Time — Bituminous Demand Spotty — 
Prices Sag Steadily. 


Anthracite—In the anthracite trade 
conditions are steadily changing in the 
favor of buyers. On independent coal 
premiums have practically disappeared, 
even in the cases of sizes in best de- 
mand, while the balance of the list can 
be had at some concessions from cir- 
cular. Individuals are cutting company 
prices on pea coal and smaller all the 
way from 50c. to $1 a ton. 

In the domestic sizes stove coal is the 
only size for which there are still a 
good number cf orders and even that 
size is not universally wanted, for 
many dealers have practically all they 
need at present in their yards. Many 
cancellations and requests for deferred 
shipments are being received, though 
these are accounted for in many in- 
stances by the fact that retail dealers 
who would be pleased to take straight 
stove have no room for other sizes 
which they are obliged to accept in 
order to get stove. 

Egg has backed up rapidly during the 
past week or so and is becoming al- 
most as difficult to move as chestnut, 
the principal difference being that egg 
constitutes only about 15 per cent of the 
production, while chestnut tonnage rep- 
resents about 25 per cent. Most of the 
companies have begun to stock the 
latter size, though only on a small 
scale. It is doubtful if the companies 
will put any great amount of any of 
the domestic sizes on storage, for the 
stocking places are well filled ‘with 
steam sizes. 

There has been some improvement at 
tide and the situation is in little better 
shape as regards the number of dis- 
tress lots being forced for sale. 

Bituminous—Some of the bituminous 
coal shippers report that they have 
been selling a little more coal lately, 
while others say they have observed no 
picking up in demand. In view of these 
conflicting stories, it is rather difficult 
to size up the situation, except to say 
that spotty improvement of this sort 
in the past has often turned out to be 
the forerunner of a more general re- 
vival. 

Contract asking prices have been low- 
ered along with spot prices, although 
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many operators are not keen about 
entering into long-term obligations at 
this time. It is possible to buy Pool 10 
coal on contract to April 1, 1922, at 
$2.50, and Pool 9 at $3 and in some 
cases at $2.75. This is about a dollar 
below what producers were holding for 
in April this year. Low grades have 
been forced out of the market to a large 
extent by the competition of higher 
grades. With Pool 10 selling close to 
$2 and Pool 9 around $2.35, Pool 11 has 
been forced so far below the $2 mark 
that most producers of that classifica- 
tion and lower have closed down. 

There appears to be more distress 
coal in the regions than at Tidewater. 
Shippers have sustained such heavy 
losses by sending coal to the piers on 
consignment that they have discon- 
tinued the practice to a large extent, 
but it is quite a fad with some operators 
to load all cars their sidings will hold 
and then send out a general S. O. S. to 
the wholesale trade. This accounts for 
some of the extremely low quotations 
heard of. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Demand Recedes—Inde- 
pendents Curtail Productions — Retail 
Prices Slightly Off—Pea Price Being 
Cut—Steam Sizes Dormant—Bitumi- 
nous Deliveries Light—No Contract 
Business. 

Anthracite—More ground was lost in 
the retail anthracite trade this week. 
Any number of yards have reached the 
point where they are not putting out 
enough coal to meet expenses. Shippers 
also received further cancellation of 
orders and it is only a matter of days 
now when some of the largest producers 
will have to curtail production. This 
week several of the independents 
skipped a day or so, and others are 
finding it convenient to close down for 
repairs to breakers. 

Should closing down become general 
the trade expects some criticism as to 
the continuance of high prices, for it is 
a foregone conclusion that two of the 
larger companies who adopted the plan 
of a 10c. increase will continue it. Even 
now there is murmuring that the opera- 
tors are trying to hold up prices by 
cutting production. It is conjectured 
that the independents will not make 
any further increases, being satisfied to 
hold present prices, which they are 
doing only with greatest difficulty. 

Some independent shippers have been 
shading prices on all sizes from egg to 
pea inclusive, but rarely going below 
company circulars. The greatest reces- 
sion is in pea coal, which all interests 
are having difficulty in moving. Quite 
a few cars of this size are standing on 
demurrage at the mines and while here- 
tofore the independents’ lowest price 
has been about $5.50 there is quite a 
little good coal of this size coming out 
at $5.25, and some of the low grades 
are going at much less than that. 

The highest quoted retail prices this 
month, per gross ton, with 50c. added 
for carry, are: Egg, $14; stove and nut, 
$14.25; pea, $11.50. It is reported how- 
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ever, that coal is being sold at least 
25c. less than this. Despite this tend- 
ency to shade retail figures less coal has 
been delivered in the last ten days than 
at any time since the spring trade 
opened, and the tendency is still down- 
ward. 

The market is glutted with steam 
coals and cut prices are no inducement 
to the consumer. All companies are 
fast filling their available storage space, 
and some of the large producers are 
now filling storage yards that have not 
had any fresh-mined coal for five years. 


Bituminous—Extremely light local 
deliveries rule the market, with no signs 
of an early improvement. The producer 
is urging the consumer to take in fuel 
and avoid a possible shortage in the 
autumn, and while the former sees little 
tangible results he is at least on record 
should his predictions prove to be half 
true. 

The market is tending more than ever 
to a quality basis, with most of the sales 
being made on Pools 1 and 9 grades, 
with Pool 10 being fairly well in de- 
mand, but Pool 11 coal is close to a 
minimum of orders. Some consumers 
are inclined to complain of slow de- 
livery. This is due to their having 
allowed themselves to almost run out, 
and the producer operating only when 
he receives a sufficient run of orders 
to make it worth while. 

Some producers with contracts inti- 
mate that their customers are taking 
little or nothing, believing that the con- 
sumer continues to take advantage of 
the market, which is about true, for 
with contracts on a basis of $3.50@$4 
there is much temptation to buy similar 
coal at $3, and occasionally less than 
that. This condition of low prices has 
persisted for so long that many con- 
sumers are less than ever interested in 
contract figures, and it usually is these 
concerns that are doing light stocking. 

The prices on spot coal have changed 
little from those recorded during the 
past two weeks, and it is thought now 
that the fall season will easily be 
reached without further general reces- 
sions. 





BUFFALO 


Shippers Find Consumers Hard to 
Please—Volume of Business Seems to 
Shrink—Anthracite Trade Slowing Up. 

Bituminous—‘The worst season that 
the operator has ever seen,” is the com- 
ment of a shipper who acts in the capac- 
ity of both operator and jobber. He 
admitted that the jobbers were doing 
something, for they would not handle 
coal unless there was at least some 
margin of profit in it, while the opera- 
tors have such a heavy overhead ex- 
pense, as a rule, that they can some- 
times operate at a loss that is less 
than the loss incurred while standing 
still. 

The jobber has to work very hard to 
put his sales through, even after he 
thinks he has made them. This is 
always the case in extremely dull times 
and maybe it js necessary to the proper 
seasoning of the middleman. At any 
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rate he is getting it, and at the same 
time is decidedly better off than the 
cperator is. And they are now saying 
that it probably will be spring before 
trade is back to normal and maybe 
before it begins to recover. It is pretty 
generally agreed that the volume of 
coal business is running down. Job- 
bers say so of their trade and reports 
from the mining districts confirm their 
views. 

Bituminous prices consequently are 
sagging and unsteady. Nobody quite 
agrees with another as to what they 
are, but a fair average is $3 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
$2.60 for Allegheny Valley mine-run 
and $1.75 for slack, adding $2.36 to 
Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other 
coals to cover freight. Slack is not so 
weak as it was on account of the fall- 
ing off of Lake shipments, which cuts 
down the surplus. 


Anthracite—The movement is as slow 
as ever. Coal-delivery trucks are a 
rarity on the street. Nobody pays any 
attention to the warnings. The hold- 
offs are of the sort who still look in 
the almanac for their weather. They 
believe the stories that coal is coming 
down, rather than the warning from 
the authorities that it is risky to de- 
lay. Coal comes this way from the 
mines in good quantity and the rail- 
line demand holds up pretty well. 

Lake shipments are still good. The 
amount for the week is 120,900 net tons, 
of which 62,000 tons cleared for Duluth 
and Superior, 19,500 tons for Mil- 
waukee, 14,500 tons for Chicago, 11,000 
tons for Fort William, 9,800 tons for 
Sheboygan, 2,900 tons for Marquette 
and 1,200 tons for Marinette. 

Freight rates are easy at $1 to 
Marinette, 65@70c. to Chicago, 60c. 
to Milwaukee and 50c. to Duluth, Mar- 
quette and Fort William. 


Coke—Negotiations are on for quite 
a big block of furnace coke, as one of 
the idle iron factories is preparing to 
start up soon temporarily, but other- 
wise the situation is not improved The 
outlook is for no stir right away and 
if there is a fall trade in either iron 
ore or coke the carriers at least will be 
surprised. It will be the first let-up of 
the sort, though, in the history of the 
lake trade. Coke prices remain at $4@ 
$4.50 for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, 
$3 @$3.25 for 48-hour furnace, and $2.75 
for stock, with a little domestic, chest- 
nut size, moving at $5@$5.25, to which 
add $3.64 to cover freight. 





BALTIMORE 


Unsatisfactory Conditions Still Reign 
in Soft Coal — Boom in Exports First 
Half of Month, Lighter at Present 
Writing — Hard-Coal Buying Practi- 
cally Suspended Pending Grand Jury 
Agitation. 

Bituminous—The conditions in rela- 
tion to bituminous coals remain prac- 
tically unchanged in this section, which 
means that they are entirely unsatis- 
factory to the trade. If there is any 
change to be noted it has to do with 
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increasing sales of coal below the 
recognized market level. The uneven- 
ness of wage scales in some sections, 
with one mine working along old lines 
and the next-door neighbor working 
along a new schedule, is in part re- 
sponsible. There has been a failure in 
many cases of the producers of better- 
grade steam coals to hold them to $2.50 
a net ton f.o.b. mines or better. 

Considerable of Pool 9 coal is now 
offering in this market at around $2.25 
a net ton, and there have been not in- 
frequent sales as low as $2. Pool 10 
is offering widely at $2, with occasional 
cuts below that figure, and Pool 11 is 
selling at a mine basis of $1.70@$1.80. 
Gas coals are just as weak, best Penn- 
sylvania screened being offered in this 
market at $2.25 a net ton mine basis 
generally and below in individual cases. 
Run-of-mine coals can be obtained down 
to $1.35, with a general run around 
$1.60. 

After a smashing big movement for 
the first twenty days of July there came 
a curious sharp lull in foreign move- 
ment from this port. Up to that date 
there had cleared a total of forty-two 
ships with export coal, 262,039 tons 
cargo and 29,307 tons bunker. Then 
for five days there was a complete col- 
lapse, not a ship clearing from this 
port with foreign-bound coal. At pres- 
ent there is a gradual resumption, but 
it is not marked. The fact that seven- 
teen of the ships were destined for 
England and four for Ireland in the 
opening days of the month, whereas 
that movement has now stopped com- 
pletely, explains part of the condition. 

Anthracite—Hard-coal buying at re- 
tail in this section remains practically 
suspended pending the action of the 
Grand Jury which has been investi- 
gating the operations of the Baltimore 
Coal Exchange. The extremely unfor- 
tunate impression seems firmly rooted 
in the public mind that lower retail 
prices will result. All the talk of coal 
men in the world that now is the low- 
buying period before winter does not 
change this view. Some drastic edu- 
cation is needed, otherwise the buying 
public will be treated to a disastrous 
experience during the coming fall and 
winter when the coal companies will be 
unible to promptly move the needed 
fuel. 





Northwest 





DULUTH 


Accumulations of Both Soft and Hard 
Coal Grow on Docks—Trade Extremely 
Dull as Depression Has Finally Hit 
Duluth. 


Constantly increasing piles of coal on 
the docks, with outward shipments 
growing daily less and less, is the 
condition of the Duluth-Superior har- 
bor, and dock men here frankly admit 
that unless the “break” comes, docks 
in the harbor will be filled in two weeks. 
This has been predicted before, but has 
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not happened this year, as inbound 
shipments have either fallen off or out- 
bound shipments have increased in time 
to prevent a calamity. At present 
more than 4,000,000 tons are piled high 
on docks throughout the circle of the 
harbor, more coal is coming from lower 
Lake ports and outbound shipments are 
virtually at a standstill. The maximum 
capacity of the docks is 5,000,000 tons. 

Railroads, of course, are taking some 
coal, but on contracts made last year. 
This outward shipment is merely a drop 
in the bucket compared with the coal 
which is coming in, and dealers both in 
the city and throughout the Northwest 
generally are unable to help out be- 
cause of financial conditions. 

Last week forty-eight cargoes were 
received at this port, of which seven 
were anthracite. Fourteen cargoes are 
reported on the way, of which three 
are anthracite, but these started late 
last week and are nearing port, and no 
new shipments are reported. Instead 
of bettering, the industrial market here 
is worse now than it has been in some 
months. Duluth did not feel the acute 
industrial depression at the same time 
as did the remainder of the country, 
and now, when other parts of the coun- 
try are on the mend, Duluth is in the 
trough. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Local Advertising Being Used to Urge 
Buying—Receipts Lake Coal Fall Off 
as Docks Fill Up. 


It is a hopeful sign that there is 
some increase in the tonnage moving 
off the Lake Superior docks. The in- 
creased orders at the docks, if con- 
tinued, will make room for more car- 
goes from the lower Lakes. 

Efforts are being made, locally, to 
persuade consumers to buy. Last Sun- 
day’s papers, in both St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, contained lengthy articles de- 
scribing the situation as to coal. While 
the stories display the usual confusion 
between hard and soft coal and assume 
some things which may not develop 
during the autumn, on the whole they 
are calculated to help present the 
matter of distributing delivery over a 
wider period. 

The soft-coal situation to the steam 
user has shown a considerably better 
decline, with purchases being made at 
not far from half of some of the 1920 
prices. Purchasing of soft coal is far 
from active. The buyers’ strike is 
working as well as ever, in both whole- 
sale and retail lines. This is the point 
upon which emphasis must be laid when 
urging the purchase of coal. Steam 
users are the ones who will make trou- 
ble during the coming autumn and 
winter, if there should be any serious 
tie-up to the coal movement. 

It is a question whether there will not 
be a kickback to the gloomy predic- 
tions, if the expected rush of business 
does not materialize. People are overly 
suspicious of coal trade predictions, 
having been fed up for a number of 
years on prognostications that missed 
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fire. If it should develop this autumn, 
as it has in the past, that there was no 
serious danger to those who were 
late in ordering, this situation will 
strengthen the feeling, already wide- 
spread, that the whole cacophony of 
early solicitation is merely propaganda 
to help business. 





MILWAUKEE 


Coal Trade at Standstill—Hot Weather 
Helps to Paralyze Business — Yards 
Heavily Stocked — Receipts by Lake 
Slowing Up. 

The coal business at Milwaukee con- 
tinues at a standstill. Extremely hot 
weather has increased the backward- 
ness of buyers, and very little coal is 
moving out of the dock yards, which 
are filled almost to capacity. A con- 
certed effort is being made in city and 
country to induce consumers to put in 
their winter supplies, as the yards must 
be relieved of some of their present 
loads to provide room for a normal 
winter accumulation. The storage yards 
of the coke plants likewise are glutted. 
Solvay coke producers are circularizing 
dealers urging them to press coke sales 
with a guarantee against any decline 
from the present price of $14 per ton 
for range and chestnut. Coal prices 
continue unchanged. An advance of 
25c. per ton on anthracite is predicted 
Aug. 1, 15c. on account of the Penn- 
sylvania coal tax and 10c. being the 
regular monthly advance. Lake re- 
ceipts have begun to slow up and the 
receiving yards are not as busy as 
they were. Receipts during July thus 
far aggregate 72,910 tons of anthracite 
and 254,311 tons of soft coal, making 
the season’s receipts up to this writing 
473,391 tons of anthracite and 1,388,826 
tons of soft coal. Last year during the 
same period the record was 339,063 
tons of the former and 503,273 tons of 
the latter. 





Inland West 





COLUMBUS 


Slight Improvement in Demand for Do- 
mestic Sizes Reported—As Lake Trade 
Falls Off, Demand for Screenings Im- 
proves and Prices Rise Appreciably. 


The best feature of the Ohio coal 
trade is a slight increase in the demand 
for lump and other prepared sizes. This 
does not amount to much, but is suffi- 
cient to give more encouragement to 
producers and distributors alike. It is 
believed that the improvement would be 
much more noticeable if it were not for 
the freight-reduction agitation, which 
has the effect of holding up business to 
a large degree. The belief is still wide- 
spread that there will be substantial 
reduction in freight rates, and conse- 
quently consumers and dealers are play- 
ing a waiting game. Retail stocks are 
fairly good, as householders are slow 
in stocking up for the coming winter. 
In some instances the consumer has not 
the money to pay cash and dealers are 
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insisting on cash payment. Despite 
these bad features, trade shows some 
signs of improvement and there is a 
more optimistic feeling shown. Retail 
prices are fairly steady at the levels 
which have prevailed for some time. 
Hocking lump is selling around $6.50 
delivered, while west Virginia splints 
sell for about $7.50@$7.75. 

The Hocking Valley docks at Toledo 
during the week ending July 16 loaded 
165,763 tons, as compared with 200,538 
tons the previous week, making a total 
of 2,105,842 tons for the season. This 
is far ahead of the record last year at 
this time, when but 699,338 tons were 
loaded up to July 17. During the same 
week the T. & O. C. docks loaded 28,853 
tons, as compared with 52,632 tons the 
previous week, making a total of 527,408 
tons for the season. 

Steam trade is slow in every partic- 
ular and there are no signs of imme- 
diate improvement. Many of the larger 
consumers have full bunkers and ade- 
quate reserves. There is little if any 
resumption in manufacturing and this 
has had the affect of curtailing the de- 
mand for steam sizes. On the other 
hand, a reduction in lump production 
has had the effect of reducing the 
supply of slack, which is reflected on 
stronger prices for that grade. Rail- 
roads are not taking much tonnage, as 
little improvement in freight movement 
is reported. 


CINCINNATI 


Smokeless Prices Being Cut — Slack 
Shows Signs of Life as Output Declines 
—Retail Prices Firm. 


Restricted demand for block and 
lump coal from all quarters has forced 
down the price for prepared sizes, 
while steam users and others needing 
nut, slack and screenings who have 
been buying on the open market have 
been forced to pay higher prices. 
Smokeless coal continues soft and 
spotty with most of the big companies 
holding up the price and smaller con- 
cerns inclined to make concessions in 
order to move accumulated tonnage. 
Big advertising campaigns carried on 
in local papers, using Hoover’s latest 
declaration of a possible car shortage 
in the fall, have not resulted in any 
great rush on the part of domestic or 
other consumers to take on coal. River 
business is still active, heavy rains in 
the upper valley annulling need of an 
artificial wave to bring down 25,000 
tons of coal for four Cincinnati retail 
concerns early in the week. 

Kentucky slack showed a straight 
advance of 10c. to 25c. a ton and is 
quoted at $1.10@$1.35. West Virginia 
slack is firmer and quoted $1.50@$1.75, 
with mine run from both states at 
$1.75@$2. Lack of lump orders and 
better call for slack resulted in a drop 
on West Virginia lump to $2.75@$3 
and on Kentucky lump to $3 in some 
sales, although most of the mines still 
want and are getting $3.50 for better 
grades. 

Lump and block from New River are 
being offered at $5, though larger 
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companies there and in the Pocahontas 
field want and are getting $5.50; egg 
is quoted $5@5.25 with some spot sales 
at $4.75; nut, very dull at $4.25@ 
$4.50; run-of-mine, $3@$3.50; 
$1.75 @$3. 

The retail market is steady despite 
changes in mine prices. July prices 
are still maintained as follows: Smoke- 
less, lump, $9.50@$10; run-of-mine, 
$7.25@$7.50; slack, $6.50; bituminous, 
lump, $7.25@$7.75, with highly adver- 
tised grades up to $9; run-of-mine, 
$6.25@$6.75; slack, $5.50@$6. 





DETROIT 


Demand Lacking for Steam or Domes- 
tic Sizes of Bituminous—Shipments of 
Small Volume—Little Free Coal in 
District. 

Bituminous—Detroit consumers of 
steam sizes of bituminous have not yet 
cast off the lethargic attitude that has 
been a prominent characteristic through 
the greater part of the year. While 
some purchases are made the buying 
is of small proportions compared to 
what has been regarded as a normal 
business in previous years. Buyers 
show no haste in acting on the advice 
of government officials and others to 
stock up now, if they would avoid a coal 
shortage next winter. 

West Virginia lump is given a nom- 
inal quotation of $3.25@$3.50 per net 
ton; mine-run, $2.25@$2.50; nut and 
slack, $1.75@$2; Ohio lump, $3@$3.25; 
mine-run, $2@$2.25; nut and_ slack, 
$1.15@$1.25; smokeless lump and egg, 
$5.25@$5.50; mine-run $8@$3.50; nut 
and slack, $2@$2.25. The quotations, 
it is explained, are not an accurate por- 
trayal of the market situation. 

Anthracite — Excessively high tem- 
peratures and reluctance of consumers 
to pay what they regard as high prices 
are factors in holding back sales of 
anthracite prepared sizes to household 
consumers. Distribution has been very 
slow and retail dealers are warning 
their customers that unless a larger 
proportion stock up now, some may find 
it difficult to get coal next winter. 





ST. LOUIS 
Screenings Show a Little Improvement 
—Domestic Buying at Standstill— 


Country Demand a Trifle Better. 


Domestic buyers continue indifferent 
in spite of evidence showing what the 
future is likely to be both as to price 
and supply. The country dealer finds 
it a little different. Those who have 
money are ordering coal—most of the 
farmers are waiting for crop money 
and the unemployed are without funds. 

Such as is moving in soft coal 
is Carterville. Apartment needs of 
Standard coal are pretty well in. Mt. 
Olive is slow. Some anthracite is mov- 
ing and a little of gas and byproduct 
coke. Steam picked up on Standard 
screenings, both local and for Chicago. 
They moved up from around 85ce. to over 
$1 at the mines. No steam market to 
speak of in the country. 

The first signs of a car shortage 
in the near future is noticeable in the 
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fuel shipments to the Frisco R.R. from 
the Illinois fields. Up to the present 
cars have been furnished. Now the 
mines are permitted to load any kind 
of cars because the Frisco hasn’t the 
equipment needed. 


CLEVELAND 
Coal Trade Watching Signs of Im- 
provement in Steel Industry—Lower 


Rates for Lake Coal Effective Aug. 1. 


Bituminous—The best news that has 
broken for the coal trade in this district 
for some time is that which concerns 
the signs of betterment in the iron and 
steel industry. While there has been 
some demand for coal from public utili- 
ties, public schools and municipal de- 
partments, real activity at the mines 
awaits renewal of industrial activity. 

For some months the steel industry 
has been running at about 25 per cent 
of capacity. Lower prices, more active 
competition and prospects of buying by 
the railroads when the government 
helps straighten out their financial diffi- 
culties are expected to combine to in- 
crease steel-mill operations to at least 
50 per cent by autumn. This will be 
significant for the coal industry in this 
district. 

Any increase in industrial activity 
would certainly bring about some buy- 
ing of coal, in the opinion of leading 
operators. This is true because of the 
general depletion of stock piles. Dur- 
ing the period of excessive curtailment 
and extreme uncertainty plants have 
been buying entirely from hand to 
mouth. More steady operation and 
better prospects will mean freer lay- 
ing in of coal supplies, it is believed. 
Not, however, until the freight rate 
outcome becomes clearer will buying go 
forward normally. In the last few days 
industrial leaders in this district have 
heard it whispered that some of the 
most powerful railroad executives have 
completely changed their attitude and 
are now convinced that lower rates are 
essential to a greater volume of traffic 
and better earnings. This change of 
sentiment among the railroads may 
have some important consequences be- 
fore long. In the meantime the coal 
market remains inactive and prices 
have shown no material change. 

With the diminishing operations by 
reason of reduced shipments to Lake, 
the volume of slack coal available in 
the spot market has been considerably 
reduced, accompanied by a decided stif- 
fening in the price, it being stated that 
some small quantities are being sold at 
$1.60 per ton, as compared with the low 
price of $1@$1.10 a week or so ago. 
However, industrial activity remains at 
a low ebb and operators advise that 
the general trade is quiet, with both 
contract and spot inquiries negligible. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land for Cleveland industries and re- 
tailers for the week ended July 16 
amounted to 688 cars; divided, indus- 
trial, 553; retail, 155 cars; as compared 
with a total of 598 cars the preceding 
week, thus showing an increase of 135 
cars over the low record of the year 
established last week. 
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South 








BIRMINGHAM 


Little Activity in Steam or Domestic 
Market—Demand Light for Steam and 
Quotations Unstable. 

There is nothing to report in the way 
of improvement in trade conditions here, 
as trade requirements are very light 
and provided for in the spot market for 
the most part, where the buyer can al- 
most name his own price. Consumers 
are not anticipating their needs far 
ahead, and there is no contract business 
worth mentioning. 

During the past week the Empire 
Coal Co. closed a contract with the 
Cotton Belt for its fuel requirements in 
Texas territory for the year beginning 
Aug. 1, shipments to be made at the 
rate of 10,000 to 12,000 tons per month. 
Quotations on steam coal f.o.b. mines 
are reported as follows, but limited 
quantities can be bought from 25c. to 
50c. lower in the spot market: 


Mine-Run Washed 
BipiSeams.cstesuene $2.00@$2.25 $2.25@$2.45 
Carbon Hiller ee 2.00@ 2.75 2.65@ 2.75 
Pratttccnereaee nas 255092) JO 0 eae 
Cahabas ei aothie sans 2.85@ 3.25 3.00@ 3.25 
Black Creek......... 2.75@ 3.00 3.00@ 3.45 
Corona.dsectes. comics 2 SOD Zhi eee a keeeetee 


Although domestic quotations have 
not changed since the first of the month 
there is little inquiry and shipments 
from the mines on contracts are being 
held down materially. Dealers report 
little activity in the retail market and 
most yards have taken very nearly all 
the coal they can stock. Prices range 
as follows f.o.b. mines per net ton: 

Lump and Nut 


Big Seam te thee grocers anne $3. 00@ $3.25 
Big Seam (Mt. Carmel)............ 3.50@ 4.05 
CarbonsHille sa ioe: cnet. puee oni rs 4.05 

BlackiCreekit. fs cow et ase een ae 4.82@ 5.70 
Cahabadenc- peace itietetn fiat 4.75@ 6.95 
Montevallosesaca. onc be Ree ee 6.15@ 6.95 


LOUISVILLE 


General Business Quiet—Much Com- 
plaint from Jobbers and Operators Con- 
cerning Slow Movement. 

There has been a good deal of price 
cutting reported in the past few days, 
and some eastern Kentucky coals have 
been reported as selling at very low 
levels. These sales do not represent 
distress or demurrage coal, but are the 
result of operators needing business 
temporarily and being willing to mine 
coal at no profit or even at a loss. 
Some of the operators today are at a 
point where they feel that there will 
be a heavy and higher-priced demand 
later, and that it is now necessary to 
hold together their organizations while 
awaiting this demand. 

Railroad and industrial buying con- 
tinues slow as a whole, while demand 
for gas and byproduct coal as such is 
still off. Eastern Kentucky is quoting 
Harlan district at $3@$3.50 for pre- 
pared, $2@$2.50 for mine-run and $1.40 
@$1.65 for screenings. The Hazard 
district is asking $2.75@$3 for pre- 
pared, $1.85@$2.25 for mine-run and 
$1@$1.25 for screenings. Elkhorn and 
West Virginia are fairly close to Hazard 
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in price, while Straight Creek and Jel- 
lico are taking Harlan rates. 

Retail prices in Louisville are being 
maintained regardless of the slump in 
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prices at the mines, as there has been 
a freight-rate increase absorbed by the 
retailers, and present prices are not ex- 
pected to hold very long. 





News 
From the Coal Fields 








Northern Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 


Conditions Worse Than Any Time Since 
the War—Broken, Stove and Egg Move 
More Readily Than Other Sizes. 

Conditions in the anthracite fields are 
at about the worst that they have been 
since before the war. Although only 
a few of the independent companies are 
not operating it is exceedingly difficult 
to move the coal at the present time. 
It does not even seem to be a matter 
of price for it does not seem possible 
to move it, no matter what the price. 

Broken, egg, and stove coal move 
more readily than do the other sizes. 
One of the large coal companies has 
approximately 350,000 tons of chestnut 
coal in one yard. Buckwheat No. 1 
seems to move more readily than any 
of the steam sizes. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh Steam Coal Undersold by 
Non-union Districts — Pittsburgh Gas 
Coal Presents Fair Market. 

The condition of there being scarcely 
any market for Pittsburgh steam coal 
continues on account of the competition 
of non-union districts, particularly the 
Connellsville region. With the addi- 
tional reduction made July 1 by two of 
the independent operators in the Con- 
nellsville region and followed soon after 
by the other independents in the region, 
there is a wide difference in the mining 
costs. Connellsville operators could 
make a profit and still sell at less than 
the cost to the Pittsburgh district. 

Pittsburgh district gas coal still has 
a fair market, as there is little if any 
coal from non-union districts of com- 
parable grade, and as Pittsburgh pro- 
ducers of gas coal would rather leave 
the coal in the ground than sell at cost 
or less they are making some profit, 
although on a limited tonnage since 
even for gas coal the demand is quite 
restricted. 

The steel industry’s operations have 
not decreased farther and in the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango valleys there has 
been a slight increase in operations in 
the past week or ten days. The average 
operation for the whole steel industry, 
however, is hardly over 20 per cent. 
The mills are taking more coal from the 
Connellsville region for steam purposes 
and are drawing but little on the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Prices for Pittsburgh coal are prac- 
tically nominal for steam grades, as 
there is hardly any buying, on account 
of competition from non-union districts, 





but gas coal has an open market. Prices 
are approximately as follows: Steam 
mine-run, $2@$2.15; steam or gas slack, 
$1.40@$1.50; gas mine-run, $2.30@ 
$2.50; screened gas, $2.85@$3, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


UNIONTOWN 


Lack of Demand Restricts Output— 
Substantial Coke Market in August 
Unlikely—Prices Remain at Former 
Level. 

The Connellsville coke region is de- 
void of market features either for coal 
or coke. There continues to be no 
demand and output therefore remains 
restricted. With the approach of 
August it seems unlikely that there will 
be any substantial coke market during 
the last month of summer inasmuch as 
furnaces, were they contemplating re- 
suming operations, would have covered 
their coke needs. There is so little 
business going that quotations are be- 
coming difficult to obtain, not sufficient 
tonnage moving to justify a quotable 
market. Prices therefore remain at the 
former level, scaling downward from 
$2 for coal, with $3 and $3.25 for fur- 
nace coke and $1 more for foundry coke. 


CONNELLSVILLE 
Furnace Coke Contract at New Low 
Price — Low-Phosphorus Coke at Pre- 
mium — Production Better, but Still 
Very Light. 

It is understood that the inquiry of 
the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., Buf- 
falo, for 15,000 tons of furnace coke in 
August and the same amount in Sep- 
tember, mentioned in the last report, 
resulted in a purchase from the largest 
independent operator at $2.75 per net 
ton at ovens. The price is, if anything, 
below the lowest guess that had been 
made as the probable price, but the fur- 
nace interest was in the position that 
it would not blow in the furnace in- 
volved unless a very closs price was 
made, and presumably there was, more- 
over, competition of by-product coke. 

The Robesonia Iron Co., which makes 
low-phosphorus pig iron, has bought 7,- 
500 tons a month for a short period 
from the Connellsville Central Coke Co., 
the reported price being $3.25. Es- 
pecially good coke, low in phosphorus, 
is requisite, and it is said that only two 
or three plants in the region can meet 
the requirements, also that a contract 
with this furnace made recently with 
another operator had to be given up 
because the requirements could not be 
met. At the time that contract was 
made it was understood the price was 
about $3.60. ~ 

Spot furnace coke of standard grade 
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seems to be at about $3, there being 
reason to believe that reports of $2.85 
and $2.75 coke being available refer 
to coke that is decidedly off. One 
operator is getting $2.75 for soft coke, 
cullings in the manufacture of a high- 
grade foundry coke, this coke being low 
in sulphur and ash, while some soft 
coke is to be had at much less. Foundry 
coke is in considerably better demand, 
there having been practically no demand 
early in July. 

The market is quotable at $3 for spot 
furnace, $2.75@$3 for contract furnace, 
depending on length of contract, and 
$4@$4.50 for spot foundry according to 
brand, per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ended July 16 at 
7,900 tons by the furnace ovens, an 
increase of 1,700 tons, and 13,500 tons 
by the merchant ovens, an increase of 
$1,380 tons, making a total of 21,480 
tons, an increase of 3,080 tons. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Declines—Spot Price of 
Slack Stiffens—Tonnage at Lake Docks 
Reduced. 

A further decline in the volume of 
tonnage mined and a stiffening in spot 
prices on slack coal are the prominent 
features in the eastern Ohio mining in- 
dustry during the week ended July 16, 
1921. Production for the week was 
365,170 tons, or 58.6 per cent of rated 
capacity, a decrease of some 33,000 
tons from the last full-time week, the 
lowest of any week since early in May. 

Figures given out by the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association indicate 
that mines worked 51 per cent of pos- 
sible full time, compared with 55 per 
cent the previous week, producing 56.4 
per cent of rated capacity. The out- 
put for railroad fuel account continues 
at a minimum, the percentage being 
estimated at 35. 

It is the consensus of opinion that 
shipment of Lake cargo coal will show 
decreases henceforth, at least for six 
weeks, and that there will be no new 
life in that trade before Sept. 1. Stocks 
on hand at the lower Lake docks are 
row being reduced by reason of the 
fact that clearances from the docks are 
greater than arrivals from the mines. 
Docks are dumping around 2,500 cars 
per day, as compared with over 3,500 
several weeks ago. 

There are rumors that the railroads, 
in order to stimulate the Lake trade, 
will widen the destination territory to 
which the 28c. per ton reduction’ ap- 
plies on Lake cargo coal. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Most Mines Closed Down — Buying in 
Open Market Limited — Prices Remain 
Low. 

Most mines in both the Upper Poto- 
mac and Georges Creek regions were 
either closed down entirely or limited 
to a few days’ operation last week. Buy- 
ing in the open market was also limited, 
not much coal moving on such a basis. 
Only a few large companies were oper- 
ating and their mines were running 


COAL AGE 


only about half the time. Prices in 
consequence remained on their previ- 
ously existing low level, with Pool 9 
coal far off color in price, as it had 
been sold as low as $2.35 and $2.45 
a ton. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


No Pronounced Recovery After Holi- 
days—Many Mines Idle and No Spot 
Sales to Help Prices. 

FAIRMONT 


If production were on any larger 
scale in northern West Virginia during 
the weekly period ended July 16 it 
was only because there were but five 
days in the preceding week. Toward 
the end of the week production was 
speeded up to some extent, but in gen- 
eral mine idleness was very pronounced, 
there being 238 mines out of commis- 
sion on the 16th with only about 57 at 
work. Although a few producers were 
getting inquiries for coal to be shipped 
on a three-months basis to the New 
York market, no spot buying was in 
evidence. Tidewater shipments were 
light and Lake shipments were even 
lighter. Mine run was not commanding 
more than from $1.75 to $2 and slack 
was averaging between $1 and $1.10. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Not more than 50,000 tons of coal 
were produced in the Northern Pan- 
handle region during the period ended 
July 16, for no demand existed for any 
grade of coal. There was a general 
slowing down of shipments to the Lakes 
and many mines in the region were 
being closed down. The range on pre- 
pared sizes was from $2.40@$2.60, with 
mine run averaging not over $2.25 and 
slack at about $1.25. 








Middle West 





INDIANA 


Cooler Weather Helps Retail Trade— 
Mines Affected Only Slightly—Purchas- 
ing Agents Active—Talk of Lower 
Freight Rates Discouraged. 

The cooler weather of the past week 
has had a sort of psychological effect on 
the domestic consumer, and retail 
dealers all over the state are report- 
ing more sales. The retail sales, how- 
ever, have had only a slight effect at 
the mines. Operators are inclined to 
believe that if cooler weather continues 
for a couple of weeks some increased 
demand will be noticed. The very fact 
that prices in steam coal are so low is 
creating a little demand from those 
utilities and industries who are buying 
for future use. 

There is a generally-accepted belief 
in Indiana that industrial conditions are 
due for a considerable improvement as 
cold weather approaches and purchasing 
agents are doing some buying and mak- 
ing a lot of inquiries. This source of 
demand is so steady and the buying is 
done so quietly that it is hardly notice- 
able in production and not noticeable at 
all in market prices. Screenings still 
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may be purchased at from $1.80 to $2, 
depending on just how badly the opera- 
tor wants the order and the amount of 
coal sought. Railroad officials here are 
discouraging all talk of lower rates and 
operators are not looking for any 
betterment in this respect until after 
the first of the year, and there are 
many who do not believe a reduction 
will be made then. 

The general custom now on the part 
of the operators seems to be to get the 
best price possible, but move the coal. 
Every mine track in Indiana is loaded 
with coal, so that unless some is sold, 
the mine cannot operate. Many sidings 
also are stored with coal. The rail- 
roads are continuing to put back into 
first class condition their coal cars in 
preparation for some real _ business 
when it does start. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Slight Improvement in Steam in All 
Fields—General Condition Not Satis- 
factory—Indications Not Good for Im- 
mediate General Improvement. 


There was a slight change in the 
Carterville field with the beginning of 
the week in the movement of steam 
sizes. Otherwise there is nothing dif- 
ferent from the situation of the past 
few weeks. Of the mines that are 
working some work one day a week 
and others get as much as four. Rail- 
road tonnage shows a slight improve- 
ment especially on the Burlington. 
Domestic sizes are slow, and such as 
is moving is going North and North- 
west with a little to Indiana. The St. 
Louis territory is not taking much. 

Price conditions are peculiar. A few 
of the big operators still maintain the 
circular price of $4.05 on domestic sizes 
but with steam coal the price is what- 
ever the market will bring. The inde- 
pendents picked up a little on domestic 
from $3@$3.25 on lump and egg, nut 
is still $3, mine-run $2.75, and screen- 
ings $1.50@$1.75. 

In the Duquoin field prices are with 
one exception about the same as Inde- 
pendent Carterville and working time 
not as good. Mt. Olive district shows 
no change in conditions or prices. 

The Standard field developed a little 
strength on screenings; not that there 
is any more demand, just a matter of 
sales strategy, strange as it may seem. 
They moved up from 85c. to $1 and 
better. No change otherwise from last 
week and nothing to indicate anything 
soon, 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Larger Operators Hold Firmly for Ad- 
vanced Prices on Prepared Coal—Move- 
ment Rather Quiet, with Operations 
Averaging About Two Days a Week. 
Western Kentucky operators in some 
instances have not made much money 
this year, and it is asserted that some 
of the smaller ones have lost a little 
money in their effort to hold organiza- 
tions and keep going. As a result a 
number of the larger operators after 
close figuring of costs have advanced 
prices on lump coal to $3.25 a ton, and 
are holding firmly for that figure, 
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whether they ship much coal or not. 
Some of the smaller concerns and be- 
ginners are shipping coal at $3 a ton, 
but in some cases the quality is not of 
the best. 

Quotations on western Kentucky coal 
show an average on prepared of $2.80, 
ranging $2.50@$3.30; mine-run, aver- 
age of $2.30, ranging $2@$2.65; screen- 
ings, average $1.60, ranging $1.05@$2. 
It is held that more mine-run is selling 
at around $2.40 than at any other price, 
and a considerable amount of screen- 
ings are selling up to $1.50@$1.75. 

Western Kentucky is doing business 
cn a real business basis this year, and 
deserves much credit for its strong ef- 
forts to get a fair value for its product. 





Southern Appalachian 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production About the Same—Nut and 
Slack Active—Inquiries Increase—Op- 
erators Not Anxious to Make Contracts. 

Production in the Pineville district 
continues about the same, the mines run- 
ning three to four days per week, with 
several of the smaller ones down en- 
tirely. 

Considerable activity has been noted 
in the nut and slack market during 
the past two or three days, especially 
for Straight Creek. Most of the oper- 
ators report that they are sold up and 
are not taking any business on prices 
which have prevailed during the past 
week or so. Block continues extremely 
dull and hard to move. 

Prices on Straight Creek for 4-in. 
block are $3.75@$4; 2 x 4 round, $3.10 
@$3.25; nut and slack, $1.60@$1.75; 
mine-run, $2.40@$2.50 and No. 2 mine- 
run, $2. 

Several brokers and operators report 
an increase in inquiries, especially from 
the South for contract, indicating that 
consumers are beginning to see that 
coal is as low as it can be expected 
during the winter, but the operators 
are not jumping over themselves to 
make contracts at this time, as they 
have weathered the long months of dull- 
ness and are willing to take chances on 
a better spot market rather than to tie 
up their coal now at low prices. 








Middle Appalachian 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Stagnant Market and Midsummer Dull- 

ness Combine to Depress Output—Lake 

Shipments Provide Only Outlet. 
KANAWHA 


Production in the Kanawha field was 
at a very low ebb the middle of July. 
The combination of a stagnant market 
and of the usual midsummer dullness 
was such as to still further curtail 
production in the region, there being at 


COAL AGE 


times during the week not more than 
8,000 tons a day produced. Some of 
the old contracts have expired and that 
made for further dullness and for the 
shutting down of additional mines. 
There was no market for coal at Tide- 
water or the Lakes. Prices on mine- 
run ranged all the way from $1.50@ 
$2.10, with slack moving at about $1 
a ton. Even prepared sizes were not 
bringing more than $3 a ton. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


There was so little demand extant in 
the Logan field that producers were not 
making much of an effort to dispose of 
any coal. In the first place, there was a 
very light demand even for prepared 
sizes, which have heretofore been 
marketable, and mine-run could hardly 
be sold at all at any prices. The market 
for prepared sizes was $2.75@$3.00 and 
not more than $2.00 at the maximum 
for mine run. Slack, however, was fluc- 
tuating between $1.15 and $1.50 a ton. 
Many of the mines in the field were 
closed down entirely because of no 
market for their coal. 

Conditions remained virtually un- 
changed in the Thacker field, there be- 
ing about a 50 per cent output in that 
section, the production of the field hov- 
ering between 85,000 and 90,000 tons 
per week. All coal shipped, or nearly 
all of it, was being moved on contract. 


VIRGINIA 

In the Virginia field production con- 
tinued to hover between 50 per cent and 
60 per cent of capacity with many of 
the mines in the field out of commission 
as the result of a poor demand. Less 
coal than ever is being marketed on a 
spot basis and yet prices remained fairly 
firm, mine run commanding in the 
neighborhood of $2.50 a ton. Only the 
larger plants were in operation. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Operations were greatly restricted in 
in the Northeast Kentucky field during 
the second week of June owing to poor 
market conditions, there being a pro- 
duction of not more than from 25 
to 80 per cent, with most of the 
mines in the district closed down be- 
cause of lack of orders. The only out- 
let at all for coal from this field was 
through the Lakes and even Lake ship- 
ments were being greatly curtailed. 
There was a feeble demand for domes- 
tic sizes but none for slack. Prepared 
sizes were not commanding much more 
than $3.00 a ton and mine run about 
$2.00 a ton. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Demand Feeble — Production Curtailed 
— Prices Weak—No New Contracts 
Coming In. 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 

Production was greatly reduced in the 
New River field during the week ending 
Saturday, July 16, as the result of a 
very feeble demand. Business in slack 
has absolutely gone to pieces and pro- 
ducers are literally giving it away when 
they let go of it at all. It is selling as 
low as $2@$2.25, with run-of-mine as 
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low as $2.50 a ton. Lump and egg have 
dropped to $4 per ton. 

The market for the coal produced in 
the Winding Gulf region had vanished 
almost completely by last week. It was 
not possible to ship much coal to Tide- 
water or to inland markets either for 
that matter, and prices are weak, being 
about on the same level as those in the 
New River region. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Production in the Pocahontas region 
was somewhat above that for the holi- 
day week but was still far from normal 
owing to heavy “no-market’ losses. 
Virtually all the mines in the region 
were in operation but not on a full-time 
basis. About the only orders they had 
to fill were being applied on contract 
since spot orders were few and far be- 
tween. A comparatively large volume 
of coal was moving to Tidewater, some 
of it for export. There was a feeble 
demand for mine run at $2.50@$3. 

Contract orders are enabling mines in 
the Tug River field to continue in opera- 
tion at a fairly steady rate. There is 
little open market buying, however, and 
no new contracts are coming in. Much 
of the output of the field is being moved 
to Tidewater points. Prices were about 
on a par with those in the Pocahontas 
region. 








West 





UTAH 


Situation Unchanged—Prices to Go Up 
Aug. 1 or 15—June Production Less 
Than Half for That Month a Year Ago. 

There is no improvement in the coal 
situation here. One dealer thinks there 
is a slight tendency on the part of the 
consumer to purchase winter coal, but 
practically all the coal men here— 
dealers as well as _ producers—are 
unanimous in saying the situation is 
unchanged. 

The Independent Coal & Coke Co. has 
notified its customers that prices will 
go up “either Aug. 1 or Aug. 15.” The 
new prices will be: Lump, $5.50; stove, 
$5.25; egg and nut, $5; mine-run, $4.50; 
slack, $2.75. The circular contains no 
particular argument for the increase, 
merely observing that the company 
recognizes its inability to take care of 
the abnormal demand which will be 
made upon it next winter if buying is 
longer postponed. None of the other 
companies have agreed to change their 
prices, but our correspondent had a . 
feeling, after calling on several of the 
representative companies, that they 
would do so. 

Coal production in June amounted to 
220,941 tons, or less than one-half that 
of June last year. The total produc- 
tion for the year is 1,729,456 tons, as 
compared with 2,863,450 during the 
first six months of 1920. 

The labor situation is satisfactory 
and men show a disposition to stay 
with their jobs, even though they are 
working less than half time. 





INDIANA 


In announcing tax lists for this year the 


County Board of Review has rated the 
New Albany property of the River Coal 
& Supply Co., at $39,980; and that of 
Finger Brothers’ P. & K. Coal Co., at $27,- 
000. These are the two largest coal cor- 
porations in the city. 


KENTUCKY 


The Millers Creek Excelsior Coal Co., 
with mines at Auxier, has been incorporated 
with the following officers: H. W. Faught, 
president; T. B. Lane, vice-president and 


general manager and Wheeler’ Boone, 
treasurer. 
The Pittsburgh Fuel Co., is completing 


work on installation of a new dumping pit 
and third elevator at its River Yards in 
Louisville, where it is now equipped for 
fast handling of river or rail coal. The 
pit is for dumping cars, and a locomotive 
crane has been installed. 


It is reported that the Holley mines of 
the S. S. Porter interests, at Lackey, are 
pushing development, with the idea of hav- 
ing much increased tonnage ready to move 
when the market improves. 


The Blue Diamond Coal Co., on First 
Creek, planning to enlarge its force when 
business improves, is erecting additional 
miners’ homes, and getting things in first- 
class shape for larger production. 


The George B. Miller, Jr., Coal Co. has 
filed suit against the Olay County Coal 
Co. and Wilson Coal Co., the latter having 
been sold to the former by F. B. Moses, 
who failed to pay claims for coal sold to 
him before he sold the concern. The Miller 
suit is for $192.53 and asks for a judg- 
ment voiding the sale of the Wilson com- 
pany to the Clay County company. An- 
other suit naming Moses as defendant, is 
for $600 and was filed by the Joseph 
Schildt Coal Co., in which it is alleged that 
Moses failed to pay for coal delivered him 
prior to his leaving the coal business. 


MINNESOTA 


A consolidation has been effected of the 
retail business of the Reeves Coal Co. Yards, 
Ine. and of the City Fuel Co., of Minne- 
apolis. Arch. Coleman, president and founder 
of the City Fuel Co. becomes president of 
the new Reeves Coal Co. Yards, Inc. which 
is the business title of the new concern. 
The McKnight Building office of the City 
Fuel Co. will be the main city office of the 
new company, but the West Hotel Lobby 
office, will also be maintained. The general 
offices will continue to be in the Lumber 
Exchange Building, where they have been 
for some years for the Reeves Coal Co. 
Fred W. B. Coleman retired from active 
connection with the business, although re- 
taining his interest. 


The City of St. Paul has awarded a con- 
tract to the C. Reiss Coal Co. to furnish 
Youghiogheny lump and mine run and 
Pocahontas screenings for various city 
bureaus for the coming year. The contract 
amounts to $70,000. The M. A. Hanna 
Coal & Dock Co. received a contract for 
hard coal, amounting to $17,000. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Mullen Coal Co., has been organized 
at McAlester, for the purpose of engaging 
in wholesale and retail coal business. The 
company is capitalized at $50,000 and the 
incorporators are: Peter I. Olinger, W. P. 
Mullen and Guy L. Andrews, all of Mc- 
Alester. 


The Hughes Coal Co., has been organized 
at McAlester, with a capital of $25,000. 
Incorporators are: R. E. Jones and J. H. 
Gordon, of McAlester and L. T. Sammons of 
Oklahoma City. The company will engage 
in a general retail and wholesale coal 
business. 


The State Board of Affairs of Oklahoma 
has awarded contracts for 63,000 tons of 
coal to supply the state’s needs for next 





winter. Contracts were awarded to several 
companies in the McAlester and Lehigh 
coal fields, and the price averaged $4.06 a 
ton f.o.b. shipping point. 


Extensive development of coal deposits 
in Craig County, is planned and several 
new companies are preparing to carry for- 
ward the work in this newly discovered 
coal section. Large deposits have been 
found at comparatively shallow depths, 
and it is predicted that in a few years the 
section will be one of the most important 
coal mining districts of the Southwest. 


The Central Coal and Lumber Co., a Texas 
corporation, has recently purchased for 
$400,000, large tracts of coal lands at 
Welch, Centralia, Timber Hill and else- 
where in Craig County, and is now preparing 
to spend about $400,000 in mine equipment. 
Modern electrically-driven machinery will 
be installed and several mines will be 
opened at once. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Oak Hill Coal Mining Co., of Wash- 
ington, is opening up a new mine at Avella, 
on the P. & W. V. R.R. This mine will 
have a capacity of 1,000 tons daily and to- 
gether with the Knox mine at Studa will 
give this company a daily output of about 
2,000 tons. The output of both mines will 
be handled by ihe Bixler Coal & Coke Co., 
of Pittsburgh. 


The Spruks Construction Co. has been 
awarded a $200,000 stripping contract by 
the Hudson Coal Co. The stripping opera- 
tion is to be opened at Greenwood, a short 
distance south of the Scranton & Lacka- 
wanna township line. 


The Meleroft Coal Co. of Pittsburgh has 
ordered a hand operated Nolan feeder for 
the mine at Coxton, Ky. 


Sixty-eight men were killed in and about 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania during May. 
This is shown in reports from state mine 
inspectors filed with the Bureau of Mines. 
The fatalities represent more than 43 per 
cent of all that occurred in the United 
States during May, there being 158 deaths 
from mining accidents throughout the en- 
tire country during the month. Forty-one 
deaths occurred in anthracite mines of the 
state, while tweny-seven were in the bitu- 
minous regions. 


TEXAS 


The Winfield Lignite Coal Co. has been 
organized at Winfield, Titus County, for 
the purpose of developing an extensive lig- 
nite bed that has been discovered in that 
county. The company is capitalized at $20,- 
000 and the incorporators are: C. B. Rich- 
bourg, G. W. Anderson and J. W. Rich- 
bourg. 


Development of lignite beds that underlie 
the country around Smithville, is soon to 
be undertaken by a company now being 
organized in that city. The company will 
have sufficient capital to install the most 
modern equipment and it is planned to be- 
gin active mining at an early date. 


With the discovery of a vein of good 
grade coal just under the surface of the 
ground in Coleman County, plans for de- 
velopment are already under way. 


The Rockwall Feed and Fuel Co., of 
Rockwall, has been organized to engage in 
a general retail coal business. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $5,000 and the in- 
corporators are: W. M. Nickles, G. F. Holt 
and S. S. Dudney. 


UTAH 

Permission has been granted by the 
State Securities Commission to the Castle 
Dale Coal and Oil Association to sell 10,000 
shares of treasury stock, on condition that 
organization stock be escrowed properly 

Owners of land in Iron County who de- 
sire to transfer mineral rights in their 
property to the state that they may thus 
avoid payment of taxes, can make such a 


transfer only by warranty deed, according to 
the terms of agreement which have been 


completed by the Attorney-General’s De- 
partment. This deed will mean that al- 
though the party making the transfer quits 
all title to the land he must guarantee to 
the state that his title is clear. The com- 
pletion of the deed, it is believed, will mark 
the end of a problem which has occupied 
the attention of the State Board of Equali- 
zation for a long time. For several years 
the owners of these lands have protested 
any assessment of value for taxation pur- 
ee on the ground that they were without 
value. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Thomas Love, prominent in Connellsville 
coal circles has acquired all the properties 
formerly owned and operated by the Stone 
& Scott Coal Co. in Eagle and Clay 
Districts of Harrison County. These prop- 
erties embrace about five mining operations 
on Bingamon Creek, together with much 
real estate. The consideration is said to 
have been about $70,000. The property ac- 
quired by Mr. Love will probably be trans- 
ferred to a company which he represents 
and in which he is interested, for develop- 
ment and also for the purpose of operating 
the mines now in existence. 


Suit has been instituted by the New 
River Collieries Co. of Sun against the 
Sugar Creek Coal Co. for $200,000, it being 
alleged by the plaintiff that the defendant 
company mined coal from a barrier sepa- 
rating the mines of the two companies and 
that the plaintiff's property has become 
damaged by water. Suit has also been 
instituted in the circuit court of Fayette 
County by the Lynchburg Colliery Co. 
against the Gauley & Hastern Ry. Co., the 
plaintiff alleging that the defendant in 
building its road on the opposite side of 
Gauley River permitted rock to be blasted 
into the river in sufficient quantity to divert 
the course of the stream and that during 
high water the property at Vanetta was dam- 
aged and that several houses have been 
washed away. The plaintiff asks for dam- 
ages to the extent of $50,000. 


The Siler Coal & Land Co. has leased 
seventeen tracts of coal land to tenants 
living on the leases controlled by the com- 
pany. The tenants are given the right, 
under the leases, to mine coal for them- 
selves or for other tenants under certain 
conditions conforming to the mine laws 
of the state. The mines are to be kept 
in good condition and no supports are to 
be removed. The leases run for a period 
of five years, renewable at the end of that 
time by the month, and to expire upon a 
notice of 30 days. 


Uniontown business men who are the 
principal owners of the Buckhannon River 
Co. of Adrian, having the largest operation 
in Upshur County, inspected the Adrian 
property about the middle of June and at 
the same time held a directors meeting. 
Members of the party included: J. D. 
Lackey, J. B. Bute, Iden Vail, W. H. Binns, 
R. B. Otto, T. S. Dunn, Walter Williams, 
Samuel McClain and J. G. Binns. 


It has been found possible to resume op- 
erations at the plant of the Chesapeake 
Coal Co., at Barrackyville, which was put 
out of commission several weeks ago dur- 
ing a storm when three transformers were 
dismantled by a bolt of lightning. Old 
transformers are being used temporarily 
until the receipt of new ones ordered. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


At the annual meeting of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Co, held recently at Fernie, 
it was shown that the net profits for 1920 
from all sources made a total of $497,- 
165.03 and that four dividends had been 
paid, making a total of 6 per cent for the 
year and amounting to $372,688.50. During 
the year the company spent $40,813.01 on 
improvements and development work. The 
coal mined during the year amounted to 
779,924 tons as against 536,543 tons pro- 
duced in 1919 and the coke produced totaled 
75,928 tons in 1920 compared to 63,915 tons 
in the previous year. 
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Traffic News 





The complaint of the Hood Coal Co, has 
been assigned for hearing by the I. Cu: 
at Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 7. 

In the complaint of the Fairmont & Cleve- 
land Coal Co. vs. the B. & O. R.R., the I. 
C. GC. decides that the practice of the rail- 
road in distributing cars to mines of com- 
plainant for coal loading are unreasonable 
and prejudicial, and prescribes reasonable 
and non-prejudicial rules for the future. 

In the complaint of the Federal Valley 
R.R. vs. the Toledo & Ohio Central, an I. 
Cc. CG. examiner recommends that the divi- 
sions accorded the complainant since Dec. 
20, 1920, out of joint rates on coal from 


mines on_ its line to points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 


Wisconsin are not unreasonable. 

In the complaint of the Empire Iron & 
Steel Co. the commission decides that the 
maintenance by the Central R.R. of N. Ale 
of junction point rates on coal to points on 
the Morristown and Erie R.R., while re- 
fusing to maintain such rates to points on 
the Mount Hope Mineral R.R. is not un- 
duly prejudicial. ; 

In the matter of intrastate rates on bitu- 
minous coal in Ohio the commission has 
consolidated the following cases: South- 
ern CGhio Coal Exchange, relating to rates 
on bituminous from Ohio groups to Central 
Freight Association territory, and the com- 
plaint of the Michigan Paper Mills Traffie 
Association, relating to rates on coal from 
Ohio and inner and outer Crescent fields 
to Indiana and Michigan. ‘i ; 

Redmond Stephens, receiver for the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois R.R. Co., recently 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
the Chicago & Indiana coal railway division 
of the C. & E. I. This division is usually 
known in Indiana as “the coal road.” It 
runs from the state line near Morocco to 
Brazil and from Percy Junction to Lacrosse. 
The authority of the Hoosier commission 
to take a hand in the proceedings is not 
clear to the commission, but it is investigat- 
ing, and may act to prevent the abandon- 
ment. The State Chamber of Commerce 
may also oppose the proposal. 

An announcement recently made in south- 
eastern Kentucky was to the effect that 
contracts have been placed by the Inter- 
state R.R., for construction of a twenty- 
mile extension of this road, to connect the 
Southern at Norton, Va., with the Carolina, 
Clinehfield & Ohio, contract being let to 
Brooks-Calloway Co., Atlanta, and calling 
for some real mountain road building, in- 
cluding many fills, cuts, three tunnels and 
seventeen bridges. 

The United States Steel Corporation’s 
subsidiary, the U. 8S. Coal & Coke Co., at 
Lynch, has offered to pay for half of the 
cost of a twenty-mile stretch of concrete 
road from Lynch, to Appalachia, Va., which 


will give a road outlet to Virginia and 
also to Knoxville, Chattanooga and other 
points. Indications point to the early build- 


ing of the road. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended until Nov. 29 proposed reductions 
on anthracite coal from points in Pennsyl- 
vania to destinations on the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R. and the Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern railway. 

In the complaint of the Wertheim Coal & 
Coke Co., the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has decided that rates on anthra- 
cite coal from the Lehigh and Wyoming 
regions of Pennsylvania to Jersey City from 
1906 to 1911 were unreasonable. 








Personals 








A. H. Land, president of the Dickinson 
Fuel Co. and treasurer of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association, was in California 
on a vacation during the early part of July. 
Mr. Land makes his headquarters in 
Charleston. 


F. J. Kerner, manager of the export de- 
partment of W. A. Marshall & Co., has re- 
turned from several months tour of Hurope 
during which time he made a special study 
of the export situation. 


Among visitors from the zone of opera- 
tions who were in the Queen City were 
John H. Custard, manager of the Bluefield 
branch of Dexter & Carpenter and George 
E. Merryman, sales manager of the Bob-lo 
Coal and Sales Corporation of Charleston. 


COAL AGE 


R. D. Jeffers, manager of the Columbus 
office of the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. 
was a recent visitor at the general offices 
of the company at Elkins, W. Va. 

Cc. T. Denly, president of the Schroeder- 
Kelly Coal Co., of Cleveland, accompanied 
by his son, were visitors in Fairmont, W. 
Va., early in July. 

Conrad W. Troll, president of the C. L. 
Ayers Coal Co., and the Troll Coal Mining 
Co., and also one of the most prominent 
bankers in eastern Ohio, is suffering from 
severe injuries as a result of having been 
struck by an automobile on June 29. Mr. 
Troll is also president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, St. Clairsville, Ohio; the Bel- 
mont Stamping and Enameling Co., New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, and the Belmont Cas- 
ket Co., of Columbus. He, however, main- 
tains a residence in Cleveland. 

Fred H. Strumm, of the Carbon Coal & 
Coke Co., at Great Falls, Mont., was a re- 
cent visitor in the Charleston, W. Va., 
field. 

E. S. McCullough, labor commissioner for 
the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association, left Fairmont recently, accom- 
panied by his wife, for a visit as the guest 
of his brother at Saginaw, Mich., where he 
expects to spend some time. 

Charles F. Sutherland, former mayor of 
Morgantown, W. Va., and president of the 
Sutherland Coal Co. of Morgantown, has 
been elected city manager by the city coun- 
cil of Morgantown. 

Robert A. Johnston, of the Crescent Fuel 
Co. of Fairmont has recovered from an at- 
tack of acute indigestion which confined him 
to his home for several days. 

Samuel D. Brady, head of the Brady Coal 
Corporation, with headquarters in Fairmont 
attended the commencement exercises at 
Cornell University, Samuel D. Brady, Jr. 
being graduated from that school. 

Benjamin Bissell of Baltimore, general 
manager of the Century Coal Co., was a 
recent visitor in the Fairmont region, also 
paying a visit to the mines of the company 
at Century, W. Va. 

A recent visitor in the Fairmont region 
was C. L. Ball, of Pittsburgh, representing 
the Pioneer Coal & Coke Co. of that city. 

R. M. Lambie, chief of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines has returned from 
a visit to Washington, D. C. and to Cumber- 
land, Md. While on this trip Chief Lambie 
was accompanied by V. E. Sullivan, inspec- 
tor for the 14th district. 

Frank R. Lyon, vice president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. has left Fairmont 
for a trip to Europe expecting to be absent 
from this country for about six weeks. 

A visitor in the Marion field during the 
latter part of June was T. H. Johnson, of 
Bellaire, Ohio, president of the Chesapeake 
Coal Co. which has a plant at Barrackville, 
W. Va. 

Prof. H. H. Stoke of the mining depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, is in the 
East on his annual summer inspection trip. 





Association Activities 





National Coal Association 


The Foreign Trade Committee of the 
Association, appointed June 1, 1921, is com- 
posed of the following: 

Watkins, T. H., (Chairman) Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corp., New York City. 

Bockus, C. E., president, Clinchfield Coal 
Corp., 24 Broad St., New York City. 

Barnum, Walter, treasurer, Pacific Coast 
Co., 50 Church St., New York City. 

Bonnyman, Alex, president, Blue Diamond 
Coal Sales Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Burrows, L. E., Castner, Curran & Bullitt, 
1 Broadway, New York City. 

Caperton, G. H., president, New 


River 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


Calloway, A. W., president, Davis Coal 
& Coke Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Coleman, G. Dawson. Nanty Glo Coal 


Mining Co., Nanty Glo, Pa. 

Cunningham, W. jake vice-president, 
Courtright-Dimmick & Cunningham, Inc., 
115 Broadway, New York City. 

Farrell, T. F., second vice-president, 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., Ine., New York City. 

Grant, Robert, president, New England 
Coal & Coke Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gross, R. H., president, New River Co., 
Boston, Mace, 

einer, oroni, vice-president, Unite 
States Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. a 

Hood, Kuper, general manager, Houston 
wit SO apenas Ohio. 

Jamison, R. H., president. New Al - 
dria Coke Co., Greensburg, Pa. a 

Knode, R. H., vice-president, 
Coke & Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

McCandlish, Lindsay, second vice-presi- 


Stonega 
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dent, Hutchinson Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Puckett, W. M., president, Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Steinbugler, J. L., secretary, Wm. C. At- 
water & Co. Inc., New York City. 

Sweet, F. A., president, Standard Coal 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Walsh, J. P. vice-president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilshore, F. W., vice-president, Consoli- 











dation Coal Co., 67 Wall St., New York 
City. 
Industrial News 
Cincinnati, Ohio. — The National Coal 


Mining News, successor to the West Vir- 
ginia Mining News is now located at 834 
Union Trust Bldg., instead of Charleston, 
W. Va. 

New York, N. Y.—The Allied Machinery 
Co., of America, has been appointed the 
foreign representative in all countries ex- 
cept the United States and Canada for the 
Universal Crane Co. of Cleveland. 

Washington, D. C.—In connection with the - 
proposed electrification of industry between 
Washington and Boston, through the de- 
velopment of water power, the Census 
Bureau has issued a report as to fuel con- 
sumption in this territory. It shows that 
95,984 manufacturing establishments, mines 
and quarries in the area consumed 20,910,- 
000 tons of anthracite, 34,669,000 tons of 
Sater and 5,661,000 tons of coke in 








Obituary 





Harry J. Huntzinger died recently at his 
home in Uniontown. He was formerly an 
engineer for the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
later operating the Olive Coal Co. inde- 
pendently until he sold his interests about 
five years ago, when he helped organize 
and became general manager of the Lib- 
erty. Coal Co., with mines at Newcomer, 

he 








Coming Meetings 


The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl. Chairman of committee, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, Huntington. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 17. Secretary F. 
Bester plese 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York. 

The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Herbert Smith, Huntington, 
We tos 

The following first-aid meets will be held 
during August: The Davis Coal & Coke 
Co., first-aid and mine rescue meet at 
Thomas, W. Va., on the 8d. The State of 
Iowa will hold its annual first-aid and 
mine-rescue meet on the 6th at Albia, At 
Birmingham, Ala., state first-aid and mine- 
rescue meet on the 6th. Under the auspices 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. a local 
first-aid and mine-rescue meet will be held 
at Pueblo, Col., on the 20th. The Stonega 
Coal Co. will hold its annual first-aid meet 
at Stonega, Va. on_Aug. 8. The Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., field day and first- 


aid meet on Aug. 13 at 
rate pe g£ Greenwood Park, 


_ New York State Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion, Ine. will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. Ww. F 
Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and M - 
lurgy will hold its annual Western mete 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 15. 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Will- 
iams, 10,610 83d Ave., Edmonton, Canada.. 
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Right to Exclude and to Hire 


OHN L. LEWIS is much troubled about the mysteri- 

ous workings of martial law. The union, of course, 
has nothing against law of that kind, only it must work 
for the union and not against it. When David Robb 
and other representatives of the international union, 
who had gone to the Tug River region ostensibly to 
manage union funds but really to foment trouble, were 
compelled to leave the State of West Virginia, John L. 
Lewis naturally enough said, “It is brutal work,” 
speaking, of course, of the action of the state authorities 
and not of any union activity. 

The union had nothing to say, however, when early 
in 1914 Secretary of War Garrison during a reign of 
martial law in Colorado forbade the hiring of any new 
men at the mines or the opening of any plants that 
were not in operation before the Ludlow battle. 

The union can handle its affairs through citizens of 
Mingo County as readily as by outsiders, and the court 
does not want to interfere with the union but merely 
to prevent the invasion of Mingo County. The officials 
guarding that region believe that the best way to keep 
order is to prevent persons coming in to reinforce the 
union, which started the strike and has supported it. 
They particularly oppose their meeting together for 
united action. Nothing is clearer than the right of the 
government under martial law to exclude whom it will 
and to regulate assembly, though the right to work and 
to operate works has almost never been denied. This, 
however, was done in Colorado. 


Danger in Inaction Based on False Security 


UNNING through the mind of the men in the coal 
industry there is a lurking suspicion that amounts 
almost to fear that the ghost of regulation has not been 
permanently laid. By prodigious effort the Calder and 
then the Frelinghuysen legislative proposals were 
shelved, but no one really thinks that the matter has 
been finally settled for all time, and the idea is current 
that but the spark of another period of high prices for 
coal is needed to start the train of powder that leads 
to the magazine in Congress. The time to dig a cyclone 
cellar or build an ark is between storms. The chances 
of there being another flood at Dayton are remote, 
mathematically speaking, but since 1913 the people in 
the Miama Valley have been developing a series of dams 
to protect them from a recurrence of that disaster. 
Putting hobbles on business is not a normal procedure 
for our national legislators. Congress, in the main, does 
only those things that it is forced to do. Tremendous 
pressure and, generally, years of persuasion are required 
to accomplish those things that appear to many as 
obviously proper, and drastic laws are adopted only 
when they at least appear to represent the popular will. 
To mention only some of the more prominent steps in 
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our legislative history it is only necessary to refer to 
abolition of slavery, regulation of the railroads, prohibi- 
tion, woman suffrage, the Federal Reserve system, to 
realize that Congress acts in large matters slowly. 
Congress knows that the country is today reacting away 
from the theory of regulation of business and therefore 
Congress is not going to regulate business. 

The danger to coal, however, is that the public has 
set coal aside and apart from business and has put it 
in a class with at least two other industries, the rail- 
road and the packers. These the public have come to 
view not as business but as particular enemies. It is very 
difficult for the coal man to appreciate this. You know 
that you are conducting your affairs according to the best 
of your ability, that you have for years had a hard time to 
make a profit in your undertaking and that for some 
years you have had the opportunity with other business 
to make good profits, but that times are bad again. You 
cannot see why coal should be one of the few lines of 
effort singled out for chastisement, for you can name a 
score of other lines of activity that have much the same 
record as coal. 

It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts the coal 
industry. It is told that a debating society in the back- 
woods once considered the question, “Resolved, that 
whereas the present ratio, 3.1416, between the diameter 
and circumference of a circle is a cumbersome and 
arkward figure, the ratio should be changed to 3.” It is 
further related that the pros won the decision. It is 
not necessary to argue the question of the public 
attitude on coal, but to study it and seek to meet it by 
education. Coal may dig fire trails, beat out sparks and 
start backfires, but everyone who has seen a real forest 
fire in action knows that the flames jump the trenches, 
the sparks come to life and backfires fail at times. The 
thing that saves the day is a change in the direction of 
the wind. Place no confidence in a calm. 

A serious fire has swept over the coal industry. Some 
of the underbrush is charred but the sound timber is 
not hurt. The sparks are still glowing, though the wind 
has fallen. Antagonisms have been engendered by the 
viciousness of some of the backfires. Some people are 
so busy turning over the embers trying to find the 
incendiary who started the trouble that they cannot see 
that they are treading on hot coals. Some are coming 
out of the thicket with all the outer habiliments of a 
chimney sweep and would like to rub some of the black 
off on others. 

Weeks, if not months, must elapse before there is any 
possibility of a recurrence of demand for coal sufficient 
to produce a car shortage and consumer bidding for coal 
at high prices. Quite possibly there will be no high 
prices this winter such as will fan the sparks to flame. 
The coal industry may not experience for another 
generation such a period of runaway market as has been 
recorded in recent years. There is danger, however. so 


long as a single spark of the last fire glows. The wind 
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can be trained to prevent the spread of the fire. Public 
opinion can be veered and further trouble forestalled. 
For one thing, the public cannot now see the big, sound 
timber for the underbrush. Without underbrush a fire 
makes little progress. 

At this point we stand amended. Some one interjects 
that a rain would quench the fire. Yes, particularly if it 
were a rain of reason. 

Now that the tumult and the shouting have subsided 
we may hear the quiet voices of those who have more 
moderate views, but who have been loath to wade into a 
bitter battle of words. These men, a surprisingly large 
number of them, are not content to fight public opinion 
with injunctions and with tactics that bear all outward 
semblance of trying to keep the facts from the govern- 
ment and the public. Some men, you know, casting an 
eye over the balance sheet of the past ten or twenty 
years, resent the idea that they are coal barons, and 
would like the consumer to become better acquainted 
with the facts. Permanent peace for coal lies along the 
direction of meeting the public and not fighting it. It is 
fundamental that the coal industry should recognize 
that it is one of a few singled out by the common people 
as deserving special treatment. The coal industry 
must, therefore, meet the situation by special treatment 
on its part. 


Research Scholarships 


Nise how fortunate members of the United 
States Bureau of Mines and research men at 
universities have been in obtaining good places in the 
coal industry and in the industries by which the coal 
mines are equipped, it would seem strange that these 
organizations find it difficult to keep well staffed, but 
it is a fact that they are perpetually looking for men. 

There is always room for men who know more about 
any given subject than does the industry they serve. 
The opportunity given to graduate engineers to experi- 
ment at a well-fitted station, with most of their living 
expenses paid by a scholarship, would seem exceedingly 
attractive. It is certainly a better opportunity than they 
enjoyed when attending college. The advancement 
undoubtedly will be faster, the information they will 
get, though distributed free to the world, can be sold 
at a higher figure, the opportunities for a thorough 
grounding in one of the arts will be more numerous, 
the acquaintance they will gain will be wider, their 
knowledge of research, in itself a valuable form of edu- 
cation, will be most advantageous and their general 
savoir faire will be increased. 

The opportunity to obtain at such work a salary equal 
to that awarded in commercial life is not likely to pre- 
sent itself at universities for many years. Meantime 
let the engineer write down the loss of the larger salary 
as post-graduate expenses. It is indeed well worth the 
cost. The loss during the one, two or three years will 
be more than compensated during each of the years 
that follow if the man who surrenders the time is really 
worthy of advancement. 

All-around engineers with nothing but ordinary prac- 
tice rarely do as well financially as these abnormally 
trained men, except after years of waiting for the 
passing of engineers, who themselves lined up for ad- 
vancement in the long queue many years before. Pro- 
motion comes but slowly where the well-trodden path is 
chosen, for the man who would progress finds the road 
blocked by numbers. 
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Good Engineering and Safety Are One 


HAT economical practice in engineering is synony- 

mous with safety is the dictum of C. P. Tolman, 
president of the National Safety Council. He holds that 
almost every improvement in safety will be found a 
source of revenue and that nearly every negligence in 
the care of men’s lives and limbs not only maims and 
kills but wastes material and time. This dictum applies 
to protective electrical devices as forcibly as to any other 
form of safeguard. Most mines have a circuit breaker 
at the power house or substation and circuit breakers 
or fuses at the various machines, but none to protect 
any one of the many lines. 

The circuit breaker at the generator is set to trip at 
a slight overload above the normal current consumption 
of the whole mine or the capacity of the generating 
equipment. When the current demand is low, as, for 
instance, at the noon hour, or at night, or as a result of 
a stoppage on the railroad tracks that halts the loco- 
motives in the mine, or again because of the closing 
down of a heavy pump or the early quitting of the mine 
force, an overload can occur in some one section of the 
mine without tripping the circuit breaker. 

This piece of equipment will, it is true, accomplish 
what it is designed to do—that is, it will trip at 
certain overloads—but all loads “look alike’”’ to the cir- 
cuit breaker. It matters not that the normal load is the 
sum of a light load in one or many sections and an 
abnorma!ly heavy one in another; its arithmetical sum 
alone is what the circuit breaker considers. Something 
grievous may be happening as the result of a short- 
circuit, but of this the circuit breaker is sublimely 
unconscious. Of course, if the trouble is at a locomotive, 
a motor-generator set or an undercutting machine the 
circuit breakers or fuses of these various mechanisms 
take care of the overload. But if it is the result of 
trouble on the line and the grounding of the short- 
circuit passes through coal the mine may catch fire and 
the master circuit breaker and those at the machines 
may be serenely indifferent. 

Before long every section of our mines will have its 
own circuit breaker, which will isolate it whenever the 
current flow becomes excessive, yet will close auto- 
matically when the demand becomes normal or less than 
normal. This is already the practice at the mines of the 
Ford Collieries Co., the Consolidation Coal Co. and the 
Wisconsin Steel Co., and there are many other mines 
not so well known that are introducing this method of 
protection, which is all the more necessary where top 
coal furnishes an uncertain support for the trolley wire 
and a fiery material should the roof fall. 

At some of the smaller mines of the country there is 
not a single circuit breaker, the owners of the property 
being willing to rely on fuses, though devices of this 
character change their reaction to current as oxidation 
proceeds and are always likely to be fitted with 
impromptu conductors or over-large fuse strips by some 
too-zealous employee. Such a substitution effectually 
prevents the “fuse” from blowing, but it provides pro- 
tection to neither line, generators nor power house. 
Moreover it adds an appreciable and totally needless 
hazard to mining. In the East the real fire hazard in 
coal mines arises from short-circuits. In the Middle 
West the danger of lights may equal that of electricity. 
In the West the main hazard probably is lights. But 
East and West where electricity is used it should be 
closely guarded by circuit breakers. 
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How the Kingston Coal Company Reduces Subsidence 
And Conserves Coal by Rock Filling and Silting 


All the Wastes in Mining Returned to Workings—Four Volumes of 
Water Used for Each Volume of Solid Material Silted—-Pip> Put 
Together with Oakum and Wood Wedg:s—Silt Walls Do Not Run 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


the anthracite mine operator is that of support- 

ting the surface after the coal has been removed. 
The need for such support becomes ever more pressing 
as the years go by, for only by second mining can the 
output of the older collieries be maintained. 

In the so-called Upper Anthracite Region the coal lies 
nearly level and is under less cover than in other 
localities. In consequence the surface is easily dis- 
turbed when the coal beneath it is removed. Through- 
out most of this region also the population has rapidly 
increased, and the surface has almost everywhere been 
covered by buildings. This surface is rarely supported 
by solid coal. The pillars alone keep the roof from 
entire collapse. Hence it is obligatory to find a substi- 
tute for these pillars if the surface and the structures 
thereon are to bé protected from subsidence. 

How great isthe magnitude of this problem may 
be appreciated when it is considered that the thickness 
of the beds of coal aggregates from 30 to 100 ft. If 
all this is removed and the surface let down the 
resulting subsidence doubtless will amount to many 
feet. Where the coal beds are deep this subsidence may 
be so controlled as to render it gradual and uniform, 
and consequently small damage will be done. 


()* of the most difficult problems confronting 


SUBSIDENCE FROM MINING DEEP BEDS HARMLESS 


That this can be accomplished has been repeatedly 
proved, particularly in those localities where insuffi- 
cient support has been left in the Red Ash bed and 
great squeezes have been brought on, which in some 
instances have caused the surface to settle as much 
as two or three feet without perceptible damage being 
done to either the surface or the structures thereon. 

Where the coal beds lie near the surface, settlement 
cannot be readily controlled, and local falls occur under- 
ground which in many instances break through to the 
surface. These may cause total destruction of any 
building located where the break occurs. 

Support may, of course, be provided by the use of 
gob pack walls, by the building of cogs or the setting 
of an unusual number of props. The timber used in 
such cogs and props, however, would require periodic 
renewal, and as a result the cost would be unreasonably 
heavy. Material should be used that will last forever 
and not be in any sense temporary. 

At every anthracite mine large quantities of rock are 
produced in the mining of the coal and its preparation. 
This must be disposed of in some manner. At many 
operations it has been dumped upon the surface in 
great heaps or banks. This material and the rock 
obtained in brushing top and lifting bottom in the 
driving of tunnels has been brought to the surface at 
no little expense. All this material is available for 


supporting the roof in those areas where first mining 
has been completed. 

This rock may be disposed of underground in various 
ways. The bottom, top and parting rock which a room 
affords may be built into pack walls for the support of 
its roof, amd the rock from tunnels and headings 
that cannot be gobbed may be loaded into cars and 
dumped in worked-out chambers or elsewhere. Where 
steep-pitching worked-out chambers are available a 
horn dump may be installed at the upper end for the 
discharge of rock-laden cars. Such: cars may also be 
unloaded by hand in level chambers. This material aids 
appreciably in filling part of the vacant spaces where 
the roof is to be supported by entirely filling the 
worked-out area. 

An additional source of filling material is the rock 
or refuse obtained in treating the coal in the breaker. 
This must necessarily be brought to the surface with 
the coal with which it is mingled or to which it adheres. 
This material, being comparatively small in size, can- 
not be disposed of by hand with economy. The most 
efficacious method of transporting and stowing this 
small rock is by means of water through pipes, the 
process being variously known as “flushing,” “slush- 
ing,” “silting,” “hydraulic filling” or “stowage.” Where 
sufficient fine rock for this process is not immediately 
available, sand, gravel, ashes and clay have been used. 
This last-named material, however, is difficult to handle 
and does not yield as satisfactory results as are obtained 
with rock or sand. 

In order to convey a general idea of this process the 
methods followed by the Kingston Coal Co. will be 
briefly described. While these may differ in slight 
details from those pursued by other companies it is 
believed that they are typical and representative. This 
firm was one of the first to employ this method for 
surface support and has worked out many of the prob- 
lems it presents. 


WASTE MI ED WITH FOUR VOLUMES OF WATER 


Rock obtained from the various jigs, picking tables 
and mechanical cleaners is passed through Jeffrey 
pulverizers and reduced so as to pass between screen 
bars % in. apart. This pulverized material is next 
mixed with water in the proportion of four volumes of 
liquid to one of solid. This mixture of water and rock 
is then sluiced or piped to boreholes which extend to 
the workings underground. These holes are 6 in. in 
diameter and are cased as far as the solid rock with 
terra-cotta pipe 14 in. thick. 

A cast-iron pipe is cemented into the borehole where 
it enters the underground workings. To the lower end 
of this pipe another length is attached by means of 
a bell-mouth joint. This terminates in a long-radius 
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elbow connecting to the main silt line. The cast-iron placed in the bottom of the bell. When silt is turned 
pipes and fittings at this point are all of special design, on, any openings between the wedges soon become filled 
as those of standard or ordinary pattern are too light with fine material which the swelling wood holds 
to endure the wear. securely in place, rendering the joint watertight. 

When for any reason the pipe line or borehole be- 
comes plugged it is necessary to clean out the obstruc- 

The main silt line is of extra heavy cast-iron pipe tion. If the plugging is in the silt line itself its exact 
with bell and spigot joints. When silting was first location can be determined by tapping on the outside 
tried the customary lead joints were made, but they of the pipe. When located the adjacent joints in the 
were found to be expensive. Next cement was tried. line are broken by knocking out the wedges and the 
This had the same drawback as lead. Moreover it obstructing material is cleaned out by means of hoes or 
rendered the joint hard to break, which was a decided similar tools. 
disadvantage, as it was frequently necessary to take If the stoppage is in the borehole a 3-in. pipe in 
lengths apart in order to clean or shift the line. lengths equal to about the thickness of that coal bed are 
Accordingly, the joints are now made with wooden’ screwed together and pushed upward into the hole as 
wedges. These are one inch thick and driven as close far as the obstruction. Water under pressure is then 
together as possible against a ring of oakum packing turned on. This loosens and washes out the silt. In 
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SHOWING HOW EXTENSIVE HAS BEEN THE SILTING AT SHAFT NO. 4 OF THE KINGSTON COAL CO. 


These workings are under the borough of seam is over 700 ft. below the surface it is firmly as the coal they replace. In the ma 
eoneston. Pa., which, situated across the thought well to give the further protection the round spots wiaeee either on the blank 

Susquehanna River from Wilkes-Barre and that silting affords. The advantage of silt- spaces which represent coal extracted or on 
part of its trolley area, usually is regarded ing is that a roadway can be made through the areas covered by the hatched symbol 
by the visiting stranger as no unimportant the silt without difficulty. Yet the ar tificial for silting Genote heavy posts which support 
part of that growing city. Though the ribs thus formed will stand up almost as_ the roof prior to the deposition of silt. 
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CRUSHER AT OLD SLOPE AND BOREHOLE FOR 
WASHERY WASTE TO MINES 


SILTING 


All the waste from the washery is crushed to pass 3-in. mesh 
and, through pipe boreholes, is passed down into the mine with 
four times its volume of water. The boreholes are 6 in. in diam- 
eter and cased to solid rock with terra-cotta pipe 14-in. thick. 
The screen over the hole can be seen in the foreground at the 
base of the illustration. 


some instances the lower 400 ft. of the hole is cleaned 
in this manner, after which water is turned on from 
above and allowed to stand over night. This usually 
brings the desired resu:ts, but if not, the entire bore- 
hole is cleaned from the bottom, as above described. 


PIPE FLUSHED WITH WATER NIGHT AND MORNING 


Every day twenty minutes before silting is begun 
water is turned on and allowed to run down the bore- 
hole and through the pipe. This is repeated after the 
run of silt is finished at noon or evening. This washes 
the pipe clean and keeps it from clogging. 

Strange as it may seem, the greatest abrasion on 
the silt line is at the top and periodically it is neces- 
sary to revolve the pipe through 90 deg., or one-quarter 
of a revolution, in order to equalize the wear. It is 
interesting to note that it is possible to cause the silt 
to flow uphill. In one portion of one of the Kingston 
Coal Co.’s mines the surface elevation of the top of 
the silt hole is 1,128 ft., and the elevation of the point 
where this borehole enters the underground workings 
is 591 ft. From the foot of the borehole the silt line 
extends for 2,500 ft. and its discharge end is at an 
elevation of 842 ft. Thus the point of silt efflux is 251 
ft. above the bottom of the borehole. 

Only small sections of the mine are silted at any 
one time. Suppose, for instance, that ten adjacent 
chambers are to be flushed. Silt batteries are placed 
at the lower ends of the rooms and necks leading to 
the gangway. If the room floors are level or nearly 
so box troughs or drains are laid through the center 
of the room. In the covers of these boxes, at intervals 
of about 10 ft., openings are provided which are covered 
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by small-mesh wire screens. The silt pipe is led to 
the upper end of the chamber and the silt turned on. 

This material flows down the room with the water 
and collects against the battery. Gradually it rises 
higher and higher, the surplus water flowing out 
through the drain after reaching the first mesh-pro- 
tected opening. Eventually the silt fills the room com- 
pletely from end to end and from floor to roof. As 
the water drains off this material packs solidly, so that 
there is but little shrinkage and the silt, particularly 
in places that pitch, even though the inclination be 
only slight, bears firmly against the roof. 

In building a si:t battery 12-in. timbers are set 
vertically and about 3 ft. apart. These are hitched into 
the floor and wedged against the roof. About half 
way from floor to roof a transverse timber is placed 
against the uprights. This is supported by posts from 
the floor and braced by timbers set in hitches cut into 
the roof. Usually three braces are thus placed. Two- 
inch hardwood planks are then fastened to the inner 
face of the uprights. All cracks are then stuffed 
with hay. This acts as a filter, allowing the water 
to run off but preventing escape of the silt. 


SILT IS FED FROM NEAR ONE END OF ROOM 


As soon as one chamber is filled silting of the next 
is begun, and so on until all have been treated. Silt 
leaving the pipe does not flow uniformly but is emitted 
in gushes or pulsations that may shoot 20 to 30 ft. 
down the room. It is supposed that this action is the 
result of air in the silt column. Ordinarily not more 
than about one joint of pipe extends into a room being 
flushed. If the room is level, however, it is often neces- 
sary to allow the pipe to extend inward for a third of 
the room length or more. 


In the Red Ash bed of the Kingston No. 4 mine 


CRUSHER AT WORK IN KINGSTON NO. 4 COLLIERY 
A pipe, leading into the front of the crusher, delivers the water 


by which the broken rock is fed to the workings. Note the fence 
which protects the workmen from being caught in the belt. 
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FLUSH PIPE OF CAST IRON WITH WOOD-WEDGE JOINTS 
This shows a silt line on No. 3 Ross plane in No. 3 shaft. The 


pipes are of extra-heavy cast iron with bell and spigot joints. At 
first lead was tried, then cement, but cement joints were hard to 
break and lead was too expensive. Wood wedges are now used 
against an oakum ring. They soon swell, and whatever leaks 
develop are rapidly stopped by silt. 

a heading has been driven crossing the silted rooms 
at about their midlength. In practically every case 
where the silt was pierced it was found to be tight 
against the roof. Silt thus cut stands in a vertical wall 
and does not run as might be expected. 

In the Orchard bed of No. 1 shaft of the same col- 
liery the pillars of the silted rooms are being robbed. 
The first pillar removed was that which was farthest 
from the shaft and accessible from the lower entry, 
that roadway being kept open for this purpose. The 
pillar, which was 36 ft. wide, was slabbed 16 ft. along 
one side, a roadway 8 ft. wide being made by taking 
up bottom. Rock thus made was built into a pack wall 
and gobbed. -. 

When the end of the pillar was reached the remain- 
ing 20 ft. of width of the pillars was taken on the 
retreat. Cogs were built in the room every 20 ft. for 
roof support. Props also were set at regular intervals 
to protect the men while at work. The roof during 
robbing was under tension and consequently no matter 
how solid it might have appeared it was likely to scale 
off. 

FILLING FOUND TO BE TIGHT AGAINST ROOF 


When the pillar was removed it was found that the 
filling was tight against the roof. When all the coal 
supporting the roof had been taken out, exposing the 
silt pillar, small pieces of coal were found adhering 
to it, thus giving it the appearance of being composed 
largely of coal. The ordinary procedure followed in 
robbing was pursued in this case—that is, when the 
robbing of one pillar was well started, work on the 
next was begun. 

At the present time an area about 800 ft. long and 
400 ft. wide has been completely robbed, the last pound 
of coal having been taken out of the area. The roof 
is thus supported entirely by silt pillars and a few 
cogs placed as the coal pillar was removed. No indica- 
tions appear on the surface that settlement is taking 
place. 2 
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' Where the pillars have been removed, however, the 
roof has settled slightly, but nowhere to exceed 8 in. 
In the pillars adjacent to this completely-mined area 
an increased weight made itself evident by the spauling 
of the coal. Little powder was used in mining the 
pillars, as the weight alone broke the coal down. Some 
explosive was needed, however, in the bottom bench, as 
this coal is harder than that in the top of the bed. 


MAy FINALLY REPLACE PILLARS BY MORE SILT 


It is now possible to pass through all the workings 
where the coal has been entirely removed and observe 
how the silt filling is taking the weight formerly sup- 
ported by the coal. Later on when enough silt is avail- 
able it is possible that even the space formerly occupied 
by the coal pillars will be flushed. From present indi- 
cations this hardly seems necessary, but the filling of 
all voids might safeguard the upper beds. 

A heading is now being driven through the old work- 
ings that have been flushed. This passage cuts the 
old pillars diagonally and clearly shows how thoroughly 
the silting has been done. The partial filling of the 
rooms with mine rock and gob apparently materially 
aids the silting, as not only is less fine material required 
to completely fill a room but the silt fills» the voids 
in the coarser material and if this has been piled 


‘properly it practically cements the individual pieces 


together, thus giving better support to the roof. 

Not only is silt an excellent roof support but it - 
may be advantageously used to stop a squeeze. If for 
any reason a squeeze is brought on, prompt silting 
of the rooms will stop it. Furthermore, by employ- 
ing this method of roof support it is possible to obtain 
practically 100 per cent extraction of the coal in room- 
and-pillar workings. The only coal lost in such a case 
is the spillage from shovels and mine cars. This, of 
course, is only an exceedingly small proportion of the 
total bed content. 


SILTING MAKES POSSIBLE COMPLETE E TRACTION 


The chief objection to silting is its expense. Of 
course it costs money to crush rock. fine enough to be 
used in this way and to flush it down boreholes through 
pipe lines and into rooms. Against this expense, how- 





BATTERY TO HOLD BACK SILT FILLING 


Hay is used to make the barrier tight. The crosspiece is held 
in place by timbers which are secured against the roof by wedges 
driven into holes prepared for them. A box drain with a screen 
on top at intervals leads away the water toward the mine pumps. 
The timbers in the barrier are 12 in, in diameter. , 
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ever, must be weighed the benefits derived. Entirely 
aside from all considerations of surface support with 
the best of ordinary mining it is extremely doubtful 
if better than 95 per cent extraction is obtained. By 
silting it is of course possible to obtain a 100 per cent 
or total extraction. 

The total tonnage and life of a mine may thus be 
augmented at least 5 per cent by this means. This 
may more than counterbalance the expense entailed. 
Furthermore, as has been already stated, silting may be 
employed to prevent a squeeze. Throughout the anthra- 
cite region as well as elsewhere many hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal have been irretrievably lost 
through squeezes. If the rooms in these mines had 
been silted such squeezes never would have occurred, 
and the coal lost could have been reclaimed. 


Testing Rocf 


In Kingston No. 4 
Mine. A heading is 
being driven 
through a_ silted 
area, The rear 
wall, which is the 
face of the tunnel, | 
is of unexcavated 
silt. Note the lay- 


ers of slate in the 
rib. Material like 


this is gobbed in 
rooms that have 
not been  fiushed, 
thus helping to sup- 
ply material with- 
out which ‘the silt 
would not be. able 
to fill the large 
area needing sup- 
port. 
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Repairing 
Timber 


In the Red Ash 
Bed, No. 4 mine. 
It looks like a place 
driven, as the Eng- 
lish ‘would say, “in 
the whole.” Inspec- 
tion, however, 
shows that only on 
the left do the 
walls reflect light. 
The others are dull 
and smooth. They 
are of crushed 
slate on which light 
falls without re- 
flection. These 
walls” appear 
straight and _ solid 
and indeed _ they 
are as perfect as 
they seem. 


Another and possibly the chief gain accruing to the 
coal company which utilizes this method of support 
is difficult to calculate accurately, but unquestionably 
it will amount to a large sum during the life of any 
colliery which operates in a thickly-settled region. This 
is the abso:ute protection of the surface from sub- 
sidence. The money saved by this means cannot be 
reckoned, but its aggregate is none the less appreciable. 


PARENTS, NOT BEING DEPENDENT, COULD NOT COLLECT.— 
Judge Henderson, of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, 
has affirmed the decision of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Luzerne County that Andrew and Mary Corcoran could not 
be regarded as dependent on their son who was killed by 
accident when working for the Pennsylvania Coal Co., and 
so were not entitled to receive compensation for his death. 
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Conditions Under Which Bulk-Oil Concentration of 
Fine Coal Gives Best Results” 


Ash Reduced 26 to 75 Per Cent—Sulphur Greatly Reduced in Anthra- 
cite, Little in Bituminous—Coal Should Not Be Ground Finer Than 
200-Mesh—Treatment Usually Increases Softening Temperature of Ash 


By G. ST. PERROTTt AND S. P. KINNEYt{ 


N making the tests of coal washing by the bulk-oil 

concentration method of the Trent Process Corpora- 

tion described in the article appearing in last week’s 
issue and entitled “By Mixing Fine Coal, Water and Oil, 
Grains of Oily Coal Are Formed with Elimination of 
Earthy Impurities” the coals used were those which are 
described in Table I.’ These coals will be referred to 
in the paragraphs that follow under the names given 
them in the column marked “Designation” in that 
table. 

Table II gives averages of results with a number of 
typical coals of the United States. The coals were 
pulverized to 65 mesh and ground for six hours with 
an equal weight of water in a laboratory ball mill be- 
fore treatment by the Trent process. The oil employed 
was, in all cases a grade of navy fuel oil running 125 
seconds on the Sayvbolt viscosimeter at 25 deg. C. The 
Specific gravity of the oil was 0.875 (30. deg. Baumé) 
at 20 deg. C. 

The results as set down are for the most part self- 
explanatory. It will be seen that ash reduction with 
most of the coals tested is good, varying from 30 to 75 
per cent. Sulphur reduction is fairly good in the case 
of anthracite coals but low in the case of bituminous 
coals. With these latter coals just sufficient sulphur 
is removed to keep the sulphur content of the recovered 
coal about the same as that of the raw coal. Com- 
bustible recovery is with a few exceptions better than 
95 per cent. 

The removal of pyrite from coal by any process de- 
pending on the selective action of oils is considerably 
more difficult than the removal of other mineral matter, 
such as shale or slate. Pyrite is readily wetted by oil 





*Second installment of an article entitled “The Use of Oil in 
Cleaning Coal,” contained in Reports of Investigations, Bureau of 
Mines. The first installment appears on pages 132-134 in the issue 
of last week. 

7Associate physical chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

zAssistant metallurgical chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


TABLE I. DESCRIPTION OF COALS TESTED BY 
TRENT PROCESS 
Seam Nature of Coal _ Source Designation 
Stee Ue arus s Culm.......... Trent Process Corpor- Anthracite, 
ation, Washington, culm I, 
ton, D 


Feed to concen- Washery ‘of Hudson Anthracite, 


trating tables.. CoalCo.,Scranton,Pa. culm II. 
oe ae eee Rhode Island......... Anthracite, 
Rhode Island. 
Pittsburgh...... Pulverized coal. From plant of Oliver Bituminous, 
Iron and Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. : y 
Upper Freeport, Run - of - mine Avenue Mine of Alle- Bituminous, 


gheny Steel Co., Brack- Upper Freeport I. 
enridge, Pa. 

Mine of Inland Collier- 
ies Co., Harmarville, 


Bituminous, 
Upper Freeport II. 


Upper Freeport. Feed to washery 


Par 
Upper Freeport. Bone-coalrefuse Washery of Inland Col- Bituminous, 


lieries Co., Harmar- bone-coal refuse 
ville, Pa. ; 
No. 6 Run-of-mine... No. | mine Superior Bituminous 
Coal Co., Gillespie, Illinois I. 
Illinois. 
INOS Geter ier 2: Run-of-mine... No.7 Mine Big Muddy Bituminous, 
Coal & Iron Co., Her- Illinois IT. 
rin, Illinois. 
No. 6.. Run-of-mine... No. 12 Mine, Vandalia Bituminous, 
Coal Co., Sullivan, Indiana. 
Indidna ; ; 
Lehigh Run-of-mine... No. 5 Mine Folsom Bituminous, 
Morris Coal Mining Oklahoma. 
Co., Lehigh, Okla. 
Fn oS La eee, Run-of-mine... Carsatmouth of mine, Bituminous, 
Wilkeson Coal& Coke Washington. 
Co., Wilkeson, Wash- : 
ington. ‘ : 
Brazil coal.... Trent Process Corpor- Bituminous, 
ation. Brazil. 
Blossburg...... Waste from Phelps Dodge Co., Bituminousrefuse,. 
washery...... Dawson, New Mexico. New Mexico. 
SOGGY. cinwenterecs Washer refuse.. Durham Coaland Iron Bituminous refuse, 
Co., Soddy, Tenn.... Tennessee. 
Black Creek.... Washerrefuse.. Black Creek Coal Co., Bituminous refuse, 
Nauvoo, Ala. Alabama. 
Run-of-mine... Bins at head of wash- Sub-bituminous, 
ery plusthebonefrom Washington. 


the picking table Pa- 

cific Coast Coal Co., 

Issaquah, Washington 
No. 1 Mine, Bertetti 

Coal Co., Lytle, Texas Lignite, Texas 
McKissick Cattle Co., 

Tone, Cal 


Bea roe Nor, Ry sht) Pee Run-of-mine... 
Run-of-mine. .. tes , , 
Lignite, California 








and, particularly when in a fine state of subdivision, 
tends to attach itself to the coal-oil agglomerates rather 
than to remain suspended in the water. It is more 
easily separated from anthracites than from bituminous 











TABLE II. SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF TRENT PROCESS 


Raw Coal——— 





’ 


rr = a = 
oO 8 << 5 i o 
gg; Sage 5 lee a A 

o ~ 
eS ri AS) i we) az feo FF 
a 2 ore Aa “of a rs 
tS = 68 rie ie) z 
Kind of Coal om < oP DR = = 
Anthracite culmlh ascent ee OF IML Tf 30.4 1.00 74.0 ifs 
Anthracite'culm II...........:.. 65 31.4 34.8 1.63 69.0 6. 
Anthracite, Rhode Island........ 75 IM) 23.8 0.85 82.0 6. 
Bituminous, Pittsburgh.......... 80 12.5 14.2 1627 92.0 6. 
Bituminous, Upper Freeport. .... 80 973 1 M2? 2.28 96.5 6. 
Bituminous, bone coal refuse..... 80 Diad 23.9 0.93 88.0 ize 
Bituminous, Ilfinois..57.2....... 80 16.6 20.7 By ates 85.0 f 
Bituminous, Indiana............ 80 9.9 13.0 4.38 96.4 6. 
Bituminous, Oklahoma.......... 80 POS 23.6 4.74 69.0 Sp 
Bituminous, Washington......... 80 22.6 24.7 0.49 87.5 13. 
Bituminous refuse, New Mexico.. 60 54.7 59.3 0.55 45.0 22 
Bituminous refuse, Tennessee. ... 50 63.5 69.4 1.64 31.0 20. 
Bituminous refuse, Alabama. .... 80 Baie: 26.52 1.60 80.5 6. 
Sub-bituminous,*Washington..... 80 19.3 PAM 0.48 87.0 10. 
Lignite, California (a)......... 80 oyaI6 | 39.3 Vez 81.5 I). 
Rignites Texasi(a)). or, eae a a 0 Yeh) 36.9 1.44 79.7 18. 
Bituminous, Brazile | ae 60 35.6 39.7 2.47 66.0 9. 


(a) Carbonized at 500 deg. C. 


—— Cleaned Coal ——~ 
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Refuse Efficiency —— 
ua : 33 2 
b - 8 a . Bi ok oe 
8. 5 CO se & 38 25 my <8 
ra ny 5 £8 2 o ats 5 ‘om 
ay 62. & 80 “3e0 fi) 285i ee 
so <5 s8 3d @2 sade seems 
he Bo a OD. Ae < 5 a ae 
0.70 ' 26.0 87.0 95:0 1.99 74.7 97; Q00Nean ee 
0.85 31.0 87.0 95.6 © 3105 79.2. 08.00 sean mummOee 
0.83° - 18.0 ~90.7 98:3" 6.95 ° 69/20) 905 cee 2.0 
1.34 8.0 . 88.0 95.2 0.40 52.0 99:5 Seen 
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coals. This difference is shown clearly in the follow- 
ing analyses showing the percentage of total sulphur, 
sulphate sulphur, pyritic sulphur, and organic sulphur 
in a bituminous and an anthracite coal before and after 
treatment by the Trent process. It will be seen that 
in the treatment of anthracite coal, the pyritic sulphur 
almost disappeared from the recovered coal, whereas 
in treating the bituminous coal a considerable per- 


centage of pyritic sulphur still remained in the cleaned 
product. 








TABLE III, EFFECT OF PROCESS ON SULPHUR PRESENT 
— Analysis of Sulphur - 
Coal Condition Ash Total Pyritic Sulphate Organic 
Bituminous, Okla- 
SRE ee hate os kkk Raw [9a 4ei> 6 5.011 0.36 esYi 
Recovered yfenl Sterile yp ROA 0.15 1.50 
Refuse 46.3 6.50 4.85 0.35 1.30 
Anthraciteculm,II.. Raw Ships) 1.74 el 0.06 0.47 
Recovered ZO UO yim eS 0.07 0.65 
Refuse 66.1 2E73) 24h 0.01 0.31 


A study was made of artificially created, that is 
‘synthetic, mixtures of coal and pyrite for the purpose 
of determining definitely the percentage of pyrite which 
might be removed from a mixture in which the pyrite 
was known to be separated from the coal particles. It 
‘was found that with mixtures of bituminous coal and 
pyrite ground to pass a 200-mesh sieve, the sulphur 
-could be reduced by the Trent process about 60 per cent. 
Practically no separation was possible when this mix- 
-ture was ground to 600 mesh or finer. A more complete 
separation was obtained when anthracite was mixed 
-with pyrite. 

The pyrite refuse separated from the various mix- 
tures always retained considerable quantities of oil, 
pointing to the fact that where the pyrite was sep- 
arated in mixtures of coarser mesh this pyrite was 
-mechanically separated from the amalgam by reason of 
its high density and still retained a film of oil. Coal 
pyrite containing about 46 per cent sulphur was used 
in the experiments. It was found possible to make 
an amalgam of the wet ground pyrite alone with very 
‘little of the pyrite remaining suspended in the water. 

Results point to the desirability of preliminary water 
-concentration of high-sulphur coals for removal of 
-pyrite before treatment by the Trent process. 


TABLE IV. SYNTHETIC MIXTURES OF COAL AND PYRITE 
Raw Coal 


Mixture Recovered Coal Refuse 
Coal Mixture 6) Ee 20 o 2° 29 v Bso 
J FE t bi- 3 o ‘ws S Bo MS oo Bao 
ee iacaonl 80 Cl cl ees 
per cent, pyrite 20 Mesh < nN = <q ‘ nN 
percent......... LOOM 1209 87291412. 7 5261 8:6) .65:7 4 42,1 
ZOO 7890 922) 109-5) 1075.5. 89 1425) 66,20 60.0 
G00 1799 7209858) 1752 O47 128 85 R56 
_ Anthracite culm, be 
per cent, pyrite 
me er 0034 15 909 105400 16,0 344.5 29. 6 G6sin75 266.3 
eg 200: 3455" 2929" 6022-) 1057 1.4 39.8 69.9 86.0 
6008838,,.0) 510 ;4nn 5700) 9.97,9 228543. O77. 5 72.8 


Any oil or organic liquid not miscible with water 
may be employed in the Trent process, provided its 
viscosity is not too great. The heavy topped crudes 
may be employed if the water used in the process is 
heated, thus reducing the viscosity of the oil. Certain 

«commercial emulsions, such as water-gas tar or “B. S.’” 
petroleum emulsions, have been successfully employed. 
Here again the viscosity must not be too great. B.S. 
refinery settlings of the consistency of cup grease were 
not found to be satisfactory at ordinary temperatures. 
An oil of viscosity equal to 135 seconds (at 25 deg. C.) 
on the Saybolt viscosimeter gives satisfactory results. 

~ When oils of viscosity equal to 400 seconds and upward 





‘Bottom Settlings. 
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are employed it is necessary to use heated water if the 
best results are to be achieved. Using an oil with a 
viscosity equivalent to 4,000 seconds Saybolt at room 
temperature it was found necessary to heat the water 
to 30 deg. C. to effect formation of the amalgam. 

In Table V a series of test results are given in which 


liquids of increasing viscosity were used to clean the 
same coal. 


TABLE V. ANTHRACITE CULM II WITH OILS OF VARIED DENSITY 
———— Oil used -—-—— Raw Coal Recovered Coal Refuse 
g 8. : 
be 2 » » ~ » Bp ~ re) flied 
ee ren eee sete Bo 8 AS 
Q Soa 1S) a{8) 258) Oo 5O +O 1) em 
sR > he Se SE ke = on hk més 
Seas ® ao wo 9 Bo wo ® FiO 
- @g0M 64 Su ch sa Bo sm sh 25 
Kind OF < an - ¢ vn F&F < < 
CS8e... [5.0 eae le 4am lic Oem OO. eo. 9 OF 89m 390 7126" SIL 2 
Coleen kee LO Aaa e450 205. 0mm One OLSOuS7,.0m 73200 79.3 
CCla ima an 10a ee Amel 65062 Semon a OF OM) 37.278 47.2.2) 79.3 
GasiOllaeiee SOMs0meS le 4a 6400 62.50 ON 4 OFOO S770, 73709079) 6 
Ruel oi ee O49 eo 4 163. 86627 9 826 0590! 33.3) 76-8 -72.6 
Cylinder oil A 64 400 31.4 1.63 69.0 10.7 0.88 31.0 78.0 66.0 
Cylinder oil B¥ 804,000 31.4 1.63 74.6 14.0 1.37 25.4 82.2 55.4 


*Water heated to 70 deg. C, 


Apparently the efficiency of ash separating begins 
to diminish when an oil greater in viscosity than about 
40 seconds Saybolt is employed. The loss of com- 
bustible in the refuse is somewhat less with the more 
viscous oils. Considerably more of the liquids of low 
viscosity, such as benzol and carbon tetrachloride, must 
be used to obtain a coherent amalgam than of the oils 
of higher. viscosity. 

In the greater part of our work, oil has been used 
in an amount equal to 0.3 lb. per pound of dry cleaned 
coal. If a coal contains 25 per cent of removable refuse, 
it will be necessary to use 450 lb., or about 62 gallons, 
of light fuel oil per ton of raw coal treated. With 
coal ground to pass a 200-mesh screen, this quantity 
of oil produces an amalgam in granules about 4 inch in 
diameter. If finer ground coal is employed, it may be 
necessary to use as much as 0.4 lb. oil per pound of 
dry cleaned coal. It is best to work with as small a 
quantity of oil as possible because the amalgam can 
be washed more thoroughly when the granules are 


fairly small, and the resultant cleaned coal contains 
less ash. 


But LITTLE OIL IS WASTED IN PROCESS 


The ways in which oil possibly may be lost in the 
process of making the Trent amalgam are: (1) Emul- 
sification in the water, (2) absorption in the refuse, 
(3) volatilization. No appreciable loss due to emul- 
sification has been found. Apparently the presence of 
finely pulverized coal in the water effectively prevents 
emulsification. As a matter of fact, certain commercial 
emulsions, such as water-gas tar and B. S. emulsion, 
are broken down by the addition of pulverized coal and 
may be used as oils for the carrying out of the Trent 
process. Even if a little oil were retained in the water, 
using this water over again after separation of the 
refuse would eliminate loss from this source. 

The oil absorbed by the refuse is seldom more than 
1 per cent of the total oil used and frequently is prac- 
tically zero. In certain cases where a refuse high in 
carbon or pyrite has been obtained, oil losses as large 
as 15 per cent have been noted. Volatilization losses 
are negligible with the heavier petroleum oils but of 
course quite appreciable in the case of gasoline or 
benzol. It is hardly likely, however, that such volatile 
oils will be used in any commercial application of the 
process. 


Our results point to the conclusion that oil losses in 





GRANULES OF AMALGAM THAT FORM THEMSELVES IN 
THE EMULSION OF OIL AND WATER 
Oil and coal collect together and form these interesting granules 


of amalgam which are of great purity. The pyrite content, how- 


ever, is not much affected. 


the first stage of the process, i.e., agitation and separa- 
tion of refuse, will be negligible. Recovery of oil from 
the amalgam by distillation is another matter and one 
outside the scope of the present article. 


LITTLE WATER WHEN GRANULES ARE LARGE 


An amalgam in granules 4 inch or larger usually 
retains 10 to 15 per cent moisture, which will not drain 
out of the mixture. This includes the hygroscopic 
moisture of the coal. In an amalgam of very fine 
granules the moisture content may bé as high as 30 
to 40 per cent. A large part of this moisture occurs 
as a coating of the small particles. The size of the 
granules depends upon the amount of oil used, the size 
of the coal particles, the method of agitation and time 
of agitation and to some extent on the character of 
the coal. Certain sub-bituminous coals required more 
oil to produce granules of any given size than do the 
bituminous coals or anthracite. 

Brisk agitation of the kind given by rapidly-revolv- 
ing paddle blades is most efficient in separating mineral 
matter from coal and in securing rapid formation of 
the amalgam. At the beginning of our work, oil, coal 
and water were shaken in a stoppered bottle on a shak- 
ing machine. This method of agitation was first em- 
ployed because it gave conditions of agitation which 
could be duplicated for a series of tests and permitted 
of quantitative treatment of materials. It was soon 
found, however, that better ash reduction was obtained 
by agitation in a small glass churn with paddle blade 
revolving at 1,000 r.p.m. and that certain coals which 
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‘did not form an amalgam when shaken in the bottle 


were readily worked in the churn. A comparison of 


‘values with churn and shaker for a typical coal follows: 


TABLE VI. OF ANTHRACITE CULM NO. I CONCENTRATION WITH 
CHURN AND WITH SHAKER 
——- Recovered Coal --—— —Refuse — Ash 
——Ash——__- —Sulphur— Ash Reduction 
~ ~~ ~~ »” ~ ~_ ~ - ~_ ~_ 
el | | A | | | | | a 
3 o oO o o o o o o o o 
aye gO 4° Bo a? rh at eC") Gente 
a me ok me - i inl . a 
B ban BL Bo see Be am OBA “edt 
= 2 A oO a 5 a 5 Si, SOpaae 
OFM 2s sJae.00 912.00 81S omen Ono LanONon 78 75° 5558) 532s 
200 ee 2iesee i, V0 =o. 0 Nile BaeeOn som 0l79 82 80 67.5 35774 
600,~ 27.7) 1,00). 655 10,0,7 02668 (0767 87 89° 27625. 96509 


Coals differ much in the rapidity with which they 
form the so-called amalgam. As a general rule it may 
be stated that coals containing more than 3 or 4 per 
cent of hygroscopic moisture as received will be difficult 
to work. When they contain 20 or 30 per cent moisture, 
as do the lignites, separation is practically impossible 
even with prolonged agitation. 

It has not been found possible to get good separation 
of carbonaceous material from mineral by treatment 
of the raw lignite. Lignites are readily wetted by 
water, and once this occurs, either by wet grinding or 
by soaking, the water is not readily displaced by oil. 
On agitation of a wet ground mixture of lignite with 
oil there is some tendency for separation into layers 
of coal-oil and refuse-water, but no formation of the 
compact agglomerate of coal and oil which takes place 
with bituminous coals or anthracites. Microscopic ex- 
amination of the mixture shows globules of oil sus- 
pended in the mixture of lignite and water, indicating 
a high surface tension between the oil and the coal- 
water mixture. 

Inspection of Table I will show that the two samples 
of lignite were carbonized at 500 deg. C. before treat- 
ment. Mere drying of the coal at 110 deg. C. is not 
sufficient. The structure of the coal is not changed 
by treatment at the lower temperature and the water 
so driven off is reabsorbed when, prior to the Trent 
process, the coal is soaked in water. It is necessary 
to carbonize the lignite at a temperature so high that 
it will change its structure and render it no longer 
hygroscopic. When this is done and the carbonized 
material finely pulverized by grinding in the ball mill, 
the formation of the amalgam takes place readily, 
although a large ash reduction is not obtained with the 
brown woody lignites. The mineral matter in these 
lignites apparently is finely disseminated throughout 
the coal substances and complete separation is not at- 
tained even though the material is pulverized as fine 
as a ball mill can provide—that is, to about 5 microns 
(0.005 mm.). 

In considering the efficiency of the Trent process in 
the cleaning of a given coal, we must then consider a 
third factor—time of agitation—in addition to ash 
reduction and combustible recovery. This factor—time 
of agitation—assumes importance in treating sub- 
bituminous coals and lignites. Obviously, overhead 
expenses will become greater as the time of agita- 
tion increases and there will be a length of agitation 
beyond which it will not be profitable to go. In Table 
VII are set down analyses of a number of coals and 
the time it was found necessary to agitate them when 
treating them by the Trent process. Two figures for 
time of agitation are given, the first column being the 
time the mixture was agitated before a separation into 
small agglomerates of coal and oil were visible. At this 
time the granules are soft and cannot be separated from 
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TABLE VIII. RELATION BETWEEN FINENESS OF GRINDING AND ASH REDUCTION, 
» ~o ‘ 
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Ash in raw coal.. Pio Begee 27.4 31.4 983 7905) 21.7 16.6 19.5 9.9 . 22.6 19.3 
Ash in recovered aeal" 65 130 12.8 Were 74 7.9 9.5 Wis? 7.6 5.8 9.0 7a 12.6 
200 35 8.0 6.0 7.4 9.4 13.1 5.6 Sie? 9.0 16.0 11.7 
600 10 6.0 5.0 6.7 2.5 12.0 Le4 4.3 6.3 13.6 10.0 
PASTE T GL 1ISO wy 5, 05:01) 6 ais 65 130 78.0 70.0 — 84.0 SP ee ae 65.1 Sted aie 70.0 62.9 
200 35 82.0 72.0 84.0 ae 80.0 55n7) 50.5 Te ots 77.0 70.0 
600 10 88.0 88.0 87.6 86.0 88.0 69.7 30.0 86.2 85.0 80.0 
- Sulphur in raw coal....... or pe es 1.0 1.6 Ze 0.9 0.9 bys: 4.7 4.4 0.5 0.5 
Sulphur in recovered coal.. 65 130 0.8 1.6 1.9 0.9 0.9 4.3 3.5 4.1 0.5 0.5 
200 35 0.8 0.9 Zug 0.8 1.0 3.7 ey 4.1 0.5 0.5 
600 10 0.7 0.9 PA) 0.9 0.8 be} 220 4.3 O55 0.5 
- Per cent ash reduction..... 65 130 53.7 56.4 15<t 0.0 20.7 54.2 70.3 14.2 24.4 34.7 
200 35 TA | 81.0 20.4 let 39.6 66.2 10.7 9.1 29.2 39.4 
600 10 78.3 84.1 28.0 21.0 44.6 54.4 77.9 36.4 39.8 48.1 

















the refuse by screening. After a further period of 
agitation the granules become larger and more coherent, 
and by screening, may be filtered from the refuse and 
water. The figures in the second column show the 
total time taken for agitation and screening of the 
-amalgam and for the several agitations in fresh water 
for removal of the last traces of refuse. 





TABLE VII.’ TIME REQUIRED FOR TREATMENT 

Time of 

Agitation ———_—— Analysis —— 
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The Trent process is unique among coal-cleaning 
methods in that it treats coal in a very finely pulverized 
condition. Hence any advantages which are obtained 
by treatment of finely pulverized coal are advantages 
peculiar to the process. In the course of the investiga- 
tion much work has been done to determine the rela- 
tion between fineness of grinding, ash removal and com- 
bustible recovery or, in other words, to show to what 
degree of fineness it is necessary to grind different 
coals in order to secure optimum separation of mineral 
matter from combustible matter. 

Table VIII summarizes the results of Trent process 
treatment of a number of coals at different meshes. A 
subsequent paper will discuss the subject of fineness 
of grinding at some length and will consider methods 





of determining the average size of coal particles in 
samples pulverized finer than 300-mesh. It is evident 
from the data as presented in the table that grinding 
finer than 200 mesh does not give ash reduction suffi- 
cient to pay for the increased cost of the finer pulveriza- 
tion. With finer grinding the percentage of combustible 
matter in the refuse decreases perhaps not in sufficient 
quantity to warrant the added expense of grinding from 
200 mesh to 600 mesh or finer. Sulphur reduction is 
in general at a maximum with the 200-mesh material. 

A number of comparative determinations of the 
fusibility of ash in raw and cleaned coal were made. 
Where any considerable amount of ash has been re- 
moved, the ash from the cleaned coal shows either a 
slightly higher softening temperature or larger soften- 
ing interval. This was not true in the case of the 
bituminous coal from Oklahoma. Results are given in 
Table IX. 

This paper has presented the results of laboratory- 
scale tests as to the efficiency of the Trent process in 
cleaning coal. A noteworthy feature of the operation 
of the process is the cleanness of separation of mineral 
matter from combustible matter. Combustible recovery 
has averaged better than 95 per cent. High-ash reduc- 
tion has been obtained with the bituminous coals and 
anthracites. Sulphur reduction has been good in the 
case of anthracites but poor with the bituminous coals. 
It has not been found feasible to treat the lignites with- 
out preliminary carbonization, because of the difficulty 
of forming a coherent agglomerate of the raw lignite 
and oil. Finer pulverization than 200 mesh does not 
give a sufficient increase in ash reduction with most 
coals to warrant the added expense of the longer period 
of grinding. Any oil the viscosity of which is not too 
great may be employed in the process. Oil losses in the 
refuse or water are apparently negligible. 














TABLE IX. FUSION TEMPERATURE OF ASH IN RAW AND CLEANED COAL 


Raw or 
Coal Cleaned 
PESTO CLUE TCL UE LON cirri tte aie terrace eae Boe EAE ORCS he Svc sie Raw 
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Fusion Analysis —_——_—_—. 
Softening Temperature of Ash Volatile Fixed 
Temperature Softening Flowing Matter, Carbon, Ash, Sulphur, 
Deg. F. Interval, Interval, PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
Deg. F. Deg. F. 

2280 220 50 7.43 64.87 27.70 1.00 
2620 360 70 19.10 7320 7.70 0.72 
2390 110 100 7.83 60.81 31.36 1.63 
2680 50 50 12.40 78.72 8.88 0.98 
2510 130 230 34.50 56.03 9.47 0.85 
2510 390 120 32.21 60.25 7.54 0.85 
2510 230 120 30.12 48.14 21.74 0.93 
2740 460 140 32.92 54.84 12.24 0.80 
2340 140 110 34.14 Gay AL, W257 2.34 
2340 300 50 34.81 59.00 6.19 1.69 
2310 30 170 33.94 53.54 12.52 Wee 
2280 200 210 34.29 59.85 5.86 1.19 
2110 130 140 43.51 46.62 9.87 4.26 
2280 340 40 44.30 49.4] 6.29 4.27 
2040 200 120 37.72 43.63 18.65 4.70 
2060 80 270 32.47 53.76 8.77 3.83 
2510 120 70 30.54 42.55 26.91 0.61 
+2730 +90 Pie 36.71 50.82 12.47 0.99 
+2680 ay 397 13 41.53 19.34 0.48 
+ 2730 +90 43.33 42.99 13.68 0.59 
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Elements of Design for Anchor Bolts of Machines— Ill 


Bolts for Prospective Installations—Improvised Flush Bolt Anchor—How to 
Tighten Locknuts so That They Will Not Rattle Loose—Raising a Foundation 
to a Higher Level — Drawings and Schedules for Specifying Anchor Bolts 


By TERRELL CROFT 
St. Louis, Mo. 


erection of a structure to arrange for the installation 

at some future time of foundation anchor bolts for a 
light machine. A frequent additional requirement is 
that nothing in the meantime may extend above the 
surface of the masonry or foundation top. 

If ordinary unpocketed anchor bolts are set in such a 
foundation, their ends must project above its surface 
and may be the cause of accidents or delays, the first 
arising from persons tripping on them, and the second 
from the fact that if machinery is to be installed it 
must be raised before it can be skidded to place. 
Furthermore, the projecting ends of such bolts are fre- 
quently bent if the machinery is not installed promptly. 
Their threads may become battered also, rendering 
them useless. Unless pockets are provided at the lower 
ends of the bolts, their replacement is extremely difficult 
and expensive. 

Flush bolts may be advantageously used in such cases. 
Fig. 15 shows on the left such an anchor in perspective 
and on the right the anchor installed in a foundation. 
This device, which is used for light machines, is merely 
a casting with an extended base and a threaded hole in 
itscenter. Such 
anchorsmare 
placed in the 
concrete of the 
foundation dur- 
ing construction, 
and at any fu- 
ture time the 
machine can be 
clamped to them 
by inserting the 
necessary bolts. 
As shown at Fig. 
15 on the right, 
some of the an- 
chors onthe mar- 
ket are drilled 
and threaded to 
accommodate bolts of several sizes, so that one size 
of anchor can be used for bolts of two or three different 
diameters. 

The anchor shown in Fig. 16 is used for founda- 
tions subject to greater vibration. This device can be 
procured on the market to accommodate bolts of diam- 
eters up to 2 in. It consists of three parts, the top 
casting, the cylindrical casing and the bottom casting. 
The cylindrical casing is merely a piece of wrought- 
iron pipe or similar material so that the complete 
anchor can be made as short or as long as is necessary 
to satisfy existing conditions. This anchor is assembled 
and set in the concrete with a bolt temporarily screwed 
into it to hold the various parts together until after the 


[: HAS sometimes been found desirable during the 








Perspective 


MTG ILD. 
This lies flush with the top of the founda- 
tion when installed and, being made with 
three separate threaded diameters, is adap- 
ted to bolts of as many different sizes. 


CAST-METAL BOLT ANCHOR 





*Previous articles appeared in issue of July 14, pp. 45-51, and 
in issue of July 21, pp. 95-99. Copyrighted; all rights reserved 
by author. 


concrete is poured. After the concrete sets, the bolt 
can be removed and the open hole at the top of the 
anchor plugged up with a stud until the time arrives 
when the machine for which the bolt hole was provided 
is to be installed. 

A home-made flush anchor can be arranged as shown 
in Fig. 18. This device consists of an ordinary machine 
bolt provided with an anchor plate screwed into a sleeve 
coupling. This coupling can be made of machine steel 
and should have a length of at least four diameters of 
the bolt upon which it is used. In setting in the con- 
crete, the bolt carry- 
ing the anchor 
plate is screwed 
midway up into the 
COUD Lino aee) bis 
leaves the threaded 
upper half of the 
coupling ready for 
the accommodation 
of a stud bolt or cap 
screwwhenthe 
machine is installed. 

Lag screws are 
sometimes used for 
holding machinery 
in place. Wooden 
cleats, as shown in 
Fig. 19, are provi- 
ded, in which such : 
screws may be driven. Though this method may hold 
steady-running machines satisfactorily, it cannot be 
depended upon if the device is subject to appreciable 
vibration. Vibration will soon loosen a lag screw and 
render the attachment of the machine insecure. In 
constructing concrete floors, where it is impossible 
to predetermine where anchor bolts will in future be 
needed, strips of wood of a wedge-shaped section are 
inserted in the concrete during construction, as shown 
in Fig. 19. These strips are so placed that it probably 
will be possible to attach a machine to them by the aid 
of lag screws, no matter where the machine to be in- 
stalled must be bolted. The holding power of lag screws 
of various sizes is shown in Table IV. These values 
apply to bolts recently installed and one could not expect 
such results for bolts that had been in the wood for 
a long time, particularly if the machine that they carried 
was subject to vibration. 

Nuts used upon anchor bolts may be either square or 
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FIG. 16. MOORING ANCHOR 
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The flange AA serves to knit bolt 
and foundation together. 
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This being in section shows how the anchor is made out of two 
castings and a piece of pipe casing. 
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hexagonal. The dimensions of both types have been 
thoroughly standardized in the United States; hence no 
more will be said about them here. It is the practice 
to use square nuts at the lower ends of anchor bolts, 
particularly if the nut is to be retained in the cavity of 
a recessed anchor plate. The reason for this is that a 
square nut, because of its longer edge, cannot turn 
readily in a properly proportioned cavity in an anchor 
plate, whereas a hexagonal nut might so turn if the 
casting were even slightly distorted. 

On the other hand, the nut at the top of an anchor bolt 
bearing against the machine bedplate should, as a rule, 
be hexagonal, for two reasons. The first is that the 
hexagonal nut is neater in appearance, the second that 


such a nut is 
Cap Screw or 






Stud Bo/t more ‘“get-at- 

Rise able.” Six pos- 

Sleeve \ Base Plate sible positions 
Coupling, Vj \Pa achiné exist in which a 


wrench can be 
made to engage 
a hexagonal nut, 
whereas with a 
square nut there 
are only four. 
This considera- 
tion may be of 
special impor- 
tance in locations 





SAG SPE Ge SO EN where space is 
Foundation — Anchor Concrete restricted. In in- 


Rolf Plate Foundation 


FIG. 18. SLEEVE COUPLING PROVIDES 
PLACE FOR BOLT 


This is a good method when seeking a 
way to make it possible to place another 
machine on the same bedplate without drill- 
ing holes into the foundation. 


stallations where 
appearance is a 
factor, polished 
nuts may be em- 
ployed. Where 
they will be 
manipulated frequently they should be case hardened. 

Lock washers are sometimes applied (as shown in 
Fig. 20) between nuts and machinery bedplates. They 
are used in cases where the machine is subject to vibra- 
tion that would soon “rattle” off a nut unless the washer 
were inserted. A locknut can be employed in place of 
a spring washer, but the time required for manipulat- 
ing a second nut must in some cases be considered where 
it is necessary to remove a machine and replace it with 
another in a minimum length of time. This feature 
must frequently be considered in various industrial in- 
stallations. The ends of the lock washer (shown in Fig. 
It is made of spring steel, so 
that when the nut is turned down upon’ it it presses 
the two ends until they lie in the same plane as shown 
in Fig. 20. The washer then acts like a compressed 
spiral spring and presses constantly against the bed- 
plate and the nut, thus preventing the latter from 
working loose. 

Locknuts (Figs. 22, 23 and 24) should be used on 
practically all foundation anchor bolts unless a spring 


locknut, 


the first nut 
down as tightly 
as possible and 
then to apply the 
screw- 
ing it down still 





harder. It ap- Concrete,’ food Strip 
pears to be the Foundation Imbedded in Concrete 
FIG. 19. LIGHT MACHINERY SECURED 


belief that this 
increased pres- 
sure will always 
lock the nut. 


BY LAG SCREWS 


If it is anticipated that it will be desirable 
later to place light machinery without it 
being known in advance exactly where the 
machinery is to go, wood strips can be em- 


: s bedded in the con i 
This inference pomp ect crete for the reception of 
is incorrect, 
however, because the increased pressure tends to 


force the upper face of the thread of the lower nut 
away from the lower face of the bolt thread. This may 
transfer the holding stress from the primary nut to the 
locknut. The illustration at Fig. 24 shows this condi- 
tion in exaggerated form. It is evident from this that 
where the locknut is put on as just decribed, the stress 
may be wholly borne by the lower face of the bolt thread 
and the upper face of the locknut thread, and the 
threads of the lower nut will not have any stress upon 
them. In other words, the lower nut in this case is 
merely a washer. 


The correct method of putting on a locknut is shown 
in the two right-hand Figs. 24. With this method 
the conditions indicated in the figure on the left are 
corrected by causing the nut to perform its proper 
function and by making the locknut hold the primary 
nut effectively in place. 

For a correct application the nut should be set to 
place as follows: Turn the lower nut down on its bolt 
until its lower face lies slightly above the upper surface 
of the bedplate, next apply the locknut until (as shown 
in center Fig. 24) its lower face rests firmly against the 
upper face of the first nut. Then turn down the first 
nut and the locknut ae hoch ae 
together until the first inte NUE. 
nut rests quite tightly 
tCrightetac. 24) 
against the surface 
to be held. The lock- 
nut now may be given 
another half turn, 
more or less, whereby 
its effectiveness 
will -be increased 
somewhat. Why the 
method just outlined 
is the proper one to 
follow is obvious. 
When the locknut is 





























FIG. 2 
turned down against FIGS. 20 AND 21. SPRING 
the lower nut (shown WASHER 


. 

A cut and warped washer with 
barbs at the two ends. The barbs 
eut into the nut and bedplate, the 
nut being screwed tight against 
the pressure of the spring washer. 


in center Fig. 24), the 
lower faces of the 
threads of the primary 
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FIGS. 22, 23 AND 24. 
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FIG 24 


ILLUSTRATING THE BEST WAY OF SECURING LOCKNUTS SO THAT THEY WILL 


NOT RATTLE OFF 


Fig. 23 shows nut as it should be and is, 
when used alone. Only one thread is shown 
on the nut. When used with a locknut it 
should not be screwed down tight to the 
bedplate. Fig. 24 shows what happens 


lower 


nut bear on the upper faces of the bolt threads. This 
relation between nut and bolt threads is due to the pres- 
sure imparted by the locknut. The pressure of the lower 
nut reacts against that due to the locknut and the upper 
faces of the locknut threads bear on the lower faces of 
the bolt threads. The reaction between the locknut and 
the primary nut serves, as it were, to bind the two. This 
binding effect is preserved if the lower nut and the 
locknut are turned down together on the bolt until the 
lower face of the lower nut rests tightly upon the bed- 
plate surface. Additional tightening of the locknut will, 
because of the elasticity of iron, increase this binding 
effect. 

Extending the anchor bolts of an old foundation 
involves a certain amount of reconstruction. Such 


-New foundation Bolts ~~__ 
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FIG. 25. METHOD OF RAISING FOUNDATION 
Steel channels are placed across foundation, and the nuts of the 
old bolts bear on them. Bolt holes are drilled in the channels, 
and new bolts are passed through these to the proposed level of 
the bedplate of the machine. 


when the locknut is added. 
left the locknut is pushing the thread of 
nut from the thread of the bolt. 
When the locknut finally is tightened by 
an extra half turn it thrusts the lower nut 


Here on the downward so that the threads of that nut 
bear downward on the top of the threads of 
the bolt. The reaction between the two nuts 
keeps them from turning. Extreme wrench 


pressure is not necessary. 


extensions ordinarily can be made, however. Figs. 25 
and 26, detailing a typical case, indicate the usual pro- 
cedure. Fig. 25 shows, in dashed lines, an old founda- 
tion, the full lines indicating the new foundation. The 
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FIG. 26. DETAIL OF CHANNEL IRON OF FIG. 25 
The bolts while not in line are near enough to make the hold 
secure. The channel is stiff enough to prevent distortion, and 


the resistance of the foundation in itself makes any such a twist 
improbable. 


‘: Old Foundation 





letter A shows the positions of the old anchor bolts, 
while B and D indicate the new positions. The new 
foundation, as shown in elevation, extends only a rela- 
tively short distance above the floor line. This distance 
was insufficient to accommodate anchor bolts for the 
new machine of such lengths that they would provide 
the requisite resistance to withdrawal, hence it was 
decided, in so far as possible, to tie the new bolts to the 
old ones, thus making them act in conjunction. The old 
machine bedplate rested on a level with the floor; hence 
the old anchor bolts (A) projected about 3 in. above 
the floor line. 

Over the projecting ends of each pair of old bolts a 
length of properly-drilled channel was placed as shown 
at Fig. 26, and the new bolts were inserted through 
holes in these channels. The channels and bolt heads 
were then grouted securely in place as indicated. Next 
the new concrete foundation was cast around the new 
bolts, a templet being provided to hold their upper 
ends in correct position. The bolts (D) came outside 
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washers and anchor plates, and in fact 
should indicate the complete anchor-bolt 
ay.» equipment. 
5g. Nute-s-e : . Zn) This drawing (Fig. 28) next should be 
reduced to a schedule like that of Fig. 29, 
which any clerk or man not familiar with 
mechanical drawings can readily decipher 
and understand. This schedule will indi- 
cate exactly how many pieces of each size 
ie of nuts, bolts, washers, anchors, etc., are 
fe ne l5-Inch Bolts required. 
a fans conned ® 2 o> f It may appear that the schedule of Fig. 
‘ ae 29 is a duplication of the drawing Fig. 28. 
This is true in a way, but on the other 
ee q hand the schedule summarizes all of the 
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reseok |" @ Mut information relative to material required 
Sq. Nut - Me py ecg ph ere ee ers for anchor bolts, which summation cannot 
ne be ascertained from the drawing itself 


FIG. 28. DRAWING SHOWING VARIETIES OF BOLTS, ETC., NEEDED without the expenditure of an appreciable 


Each Heit length has a different mene? as has also each kind of washer, nut amount of time. It is apparent from 
or pin. When the time comes to erect the machine it is more than humiliating . 
and annoying to find that one or more of the bolts needed is absent. a study of Figs. 27, 28 and 29 that 


each of the reference numbers, 1, 2, 3, 
try in specifying anchor bolts on drawings. Before the etc., refers in each of the three instances to one 
bolts can be specified it is desirable to prepare a scale specific part. 
drawing of the machine or prime mover on its founda- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 27. An effort should be made to ; 
so lay out the foundation that the fewest possible num- 
ber of sizes of anchor bolts will be necessary. That is, 
the ideal anchor-bolt specification would be one that 
called for all bolts to be of the same diameter and 
length. It is seldom feasible to so lay out a large 
foundation that such simplicity can be realized, but an 
effort should be made in that direction. ‘ 

The anchor bolts should be numbered on the founda- 
tion drawing as shown in Fig. 27. For example, all of 
the bolts of one length and diameter should be numbered 
1; all those of another length and diameter, 2; and so 
on. This being done, a combination drawing (Fig. 28) 
should be laid out as part of the foundation drawing FIG. 29. COMPLETED BOLT, WASHER, NUT AND 
tracing. This shows dimensions of all of the anchor ther SUL 


° : sai With a record like this it is easy to check whether the right 
bolts required. It should show in addition the nuts,  boits are provided. 
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Certify the Mine Superintendent 


It Is Manifestly Unfair to a Certified Mine Foreman 
To Require Him to Obey Orders of an Uncertified 
Mine Superintendent Contrary to His Own Judgment 


LLOW me to say a word regarding 
the qualifications of mine superin- 
tendents. At the present time nothing 
more seems to be required of that of- 
ficial than that he possess a good edu- 
cation, be honest and know something 
of the business of coal mining. 

On the other hand, the mine foreman, 
who is hired and discharged at the will 
of the superintendent, must hold a cer- 
tificate of competency before he can 
serve any length of time in the posi- 
tion of foreman of a mine. In nine 
cases out of ten the certified mine fore- 
man hired by the superintendent will 
be far superior to his boss in his knowl- 
edge of practical coal mining. 

The mining laws of Tennessee (Sec. 
18) provide that any person who shall 
act as mine foreman, assistant mine 
foreman or gas boss for a period of 
more than thirty days without having 
a certificate of competency shall be 
fined $100 and costs and imprisoned not 
less than sixty days at the discretion 
of the court. 


UNFAIR FRATURE OF MINING LAW 
REGARDING CERTIFICATION 


No one can deny that it is highly un- 
fair to require the certification of mine 
foremen, assistant foremen and fire- 
bosses (gas bosses) and, then, place 
them subject to the orders and under 
the control of uncertified mine superin- 
tendents. 

Because of a superintendent’s lack 
of knowledge in respect to mining mat- 
ters underground, which is often the 
case, his orders to the foreman may be 
right or wrong. The law, however, 
makes no distinction and gives the fore- 
man no right to follow his own judg- 
ment, but requires him to obey the di- 
rections of his superior officer. 

In my opinion, every mine superin- 
tendent should hold a certificate of com- 
petency obtained in the same manner 
as prescribed for foremen, assistant 
foremen and firebosses. This would 
only be a fair end safe proposition. A 
mine foreman would not then be handi- 
capped, as he often is at the present 
time by having to serve under a super- 
intendent who has little or no practical 
knowledge of underground work. 

It has been my experience that, as 
long as everything is running smoothly 
in the mine, the tonnage gaining and 
the cost growing less each day, the 
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superintendent gets all the credit. On 
the other hand, if things go wrong the 
tonnage drops and the cost creeps 
higher, the blame is sure to rest on the 
foreman. 

Were the truth known, however, it 
would be seen that where unfavorable 
conditions exist in a mine the work of 
the foreman is made harder than ever, 
and he should be credited for the ef- 
forts he must then put forth to over- 
come these difficulties. It is when con- 
ditions are thus unfavorable that an 
experienced superintendent will be able 
to co-operate with his foremen in se- 
curing the best possible results. 

Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONES. 


Firebosses as State Officials 


An efficient fireboss will perform his 
work with the same thoroughness 
whether acting for a company or the 
state. Mine examiners needed to look 
after the men during working hours. 


OME time ago I raised a question, 

in the columns of Coal Age, in re- 
gard to clothing the fireboss with state 
authority. The same question was dis- 
cussed later at the February meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining In- 
stitute, held in Denver. 

The general opinion there expressed 
seem to be that any fireboss who would 
fail to perform his work thoroughly 
and report the condition of the mine, 
without fear or favor when working for 
a company, could not be considered a 
safe man if in the employ of the state. 
In any case, the work of a fireboss must 
comply with the requirements of the 
law, and his duties are clearly ex- 
plained in Section 73 of the Coal Min- 
ing Laws of Colorado. 


WHEN RESPONSIBILITY CEASES 


My claim has always been that a fire- 
boss’ responsibility ceases when he has 
finished his examination of the mine in 
the morning and made a true report of 
its condition to the foreman, after writ- 
ing out the same in the book kept for 
that purpose. 

Although the law does require (Sec. 
76) that a second examination shall be 
made by the mine foreman, assistant 
foreman or fireboss, during working 
hours, when the men are at work in 
their places, this does not mean that 
the fireboss shall return into the mine 





for that purpose, after completing his 
examination in-the morning. 

In my opinion, it would be far better © 
to appoint safety examiners to go about 
the mine and examine each working 
place while the men are at work. These 
men should be in the mine the entire 
shift to see that each man performs his 
work safely and keep a careful watch 
over the ventilation to see that no un- 
safe conditions arise. 

If I understand correctly, the idea of 
making the fireboss a state official is 
that he would then act independently of 
the foreman and the company, and 
would not live and act in fear of dis- 
pleasing them and possibly losing his 
job when he felt obliged to report con- 
ditions in the mine as unsafe for work. 

“Let me state that I have been a fire- 

boss myself and have never felt the 
force of this argument. On the other 
hand, in every instance both the fore- 
man. in charge and the company offi- 
cials have co-operated with me in mak- 
ing the mine safe and removing any 
dangers that existed in the workings. 
It is my belief, therefore, that there 
is no need of changing the status of 
our firebosses. 

In the framing of the Colorado Min- 
ing Laws care has been taken to safe- 
guard the work of firebossing by pro- 
viding (Sec. 79) for the suspension and 
prosecution of any fireboss found to 
have neglected his duty or made a false 
report regarding conditions in the mine. 

The law has further recognized the 
value of the fireboss by providing (Sec. 
80) that, in emergency, a regularly em-- 
ployed fireboss can act as assistant 
foreman. To my mind, there is nothing 
to be gained by going further and mak- 
ing him a state official. 

Farr, Col. ROBRET A. MARSHALL. 


Co-operation Among Mine 
Officials 


Active, hearty co-operation essential 
to success. The mine superintendent 
being the recognized head is respon- 
sible for what he permits being done. 


N_THE discussion in Coal Age, re}- 

ative to the duties and responsibilities 
of mine officials, there appears to be a 
conflict in the attitude of foremen 
toward their superintendents. Some 
writers seem to think that the average 
mine superintendent is not capable to 
manage affairs in the mine. Reference 
has been made to his duties not being 
sufficiently defined in our state mining 
laws. 

As has been remarked, doubtless 
many mine superintendents have numer- 
ous shortcomings. Since I obtained my- 
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mine-foreman’s certificate in 1893, I 
have served under seven different mine 
superintendents. My experience is that, 
with one exception, these have all been 
men of ability and common sense. 

At one time I filled the office of 
superintendent myself, but gave it up 
feeling that I was not fitted for the 
work, which was not in my line. 
Though having myself many shortcom- 
ings success has attended my efforts to 
a larger degree when serving as mine 
foreman than when attempting the 
larger duties and responsibilities of 
mine superintendent. 

True it is, the mine foreman has many 
troubles. He needs all the assistance 
and co-operation that can be given him. 
As foreman, I would always take my 
troubles directly to the superintendent, 
and found much help in conferring with 
him in every situation. 

Some foremen much prefer to man- 
age affairs underground in their own 
way and resent any interference on the 
part of the superintendent, whom they 
would rather see stay out of the mine. 
In my opinion, this is a wrong attitude 
for a foreman to assume. The pres- 
ence of the superintendent in the mine 
Should be welcomed at every turn. His 
relation to the work would then be 
helpful. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS FINALLY ON 
THE MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


Frequently, a mine foreman will think 
that because his duties are laid down 
by law, giving him direct charge of 
operations in the mine, the superin- 
tendent should not interfere. He for- 
gets that the superintendent is also 
bound by law to oversee all the acts of 
the foreman in charge and subscribe 
to the same by signing his reports, 
which makes him the lawful head and 
responsible for what he permits. 

The mine operator naturally holds the 
superintendent responsible for whatever 
is done in and around the mines. He 
is the logical agent of the operator. He 
must sign for the payroll, authorize all 
expenditures and endorse all bills for 
supplies,and material. How is it pos- 
sible for him to do this properly if he 
is not thoroughly informed of every- 
thing done even if the mine is subject to 
his control? 

In closing, let me urge that there 
should be established at all mines a 
system of consultation whereby the 
superintendent would confer personally 
with each worker in charge of a sepa- 
rate branch of the work. This would 
include talking frankly with the fore- 
man, assistant foremen, firebosses, 
motormen, machine runners, timber- 
men and trackmen, personally, as occa- 
sion may offer. 

In addition to these personal talks, 
the superintendent should hold weekly 
or bi-weekly meetings with his men for 
the sake of a general conference on all 
matters pertaining to the work. In 
this way, true business would take the 
place of false reports, and sincere 
co-operation would be effected to the 
great advantage of the undertaking. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 
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Certification of Mine Officials 


Certifying to the competency of mine 
officials, by examination before a 
state board, viewed from the coal 
operators’ viewpoint. Casting reflec- 
tions on the work of examination and 
the value of the certificate. 


| en time to time, I have read with 
deep interest the articles that have 
appeared in Coal Age, bearing on the 
change that was made in the Bituminous 
Mining Law of Pennsylvania, permitting 
mine owners to employ uncertified men 
who, in their judgment, were qualified 
to fill the positions of mine foreman, 
assistant foreman, and fireboss. 

Any one well acquainted with the 
coal-mining industry, who may chance 
to have read some of these articles, 
would be led to believe that coal-mining 
companies, as a rule, have little if any 
interest in safeguarding the lives of 
their men and properties. 

After reading some of the state- 
ments made by writers one would think 
that much legislation is necessary to 
compel operators to employ men who 
are competent to fill the positions 
named. They urge the repeal of this 
clause in the state mining law, which 
they believe has greatly increased the 
hazards of coal mining. 

From the general trend of the arti- 
cles mentioned, I imagine many of these 
writers believe that the mere matter 
of going before an examining board 
and answering a few simple questions, 
which any one could learn with little 
application, endows the individual so 
examined and certified with certain 
superior powers and faculties not pos- 
sessed by persons less*fortunate. 


Is CERTIFICATION HARMFUL? 


During an experience of over 20 years 
covering every coal field on this con- 
tinent, I have come into intimate con- 
tact with many mine officials both cer- 
tified and uncertified. My conviction is 
that the granting of certificates to a 
large number of men, certifying to their 
competency to fill the positions named, 
has the effect of doing more harm than 
good. This conclusion is based on many 
observed facts in connection with the 
attitude of a certain type of men toward 
their responsibilities both before and 
after certification. 

Let me say, here, that to many men 
who have not had the opportunity of 
early education an examination on the 
principles and practice of coal mining 
is a very trying ordeal. I have known 
many men who would make splendid 
mine officials, having the personality, 
character, experience and mental equip- 
ment fitting them for these positions. 
Notwithstanding the possession of these 
qualities, however, they hold back from 
taking the examination through a fear 
that they lack the necessary education 
that would enable them to pass the 
test required. 

On the other hand, I have seen many 
blustering, self-assertive men, who were 
in nowise qualified by nature for any 
position of trust or responsibility. In- 
variably, these men believe that, by 
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brushing up on the rudiments of mining 
and passing the examination, they will 
be amply fitted to fill any position. In 
their estimation all mining knowledge 
is centered in themselves. 

My observation leads me to state that 
it is this latter class of men who usually 
find fault with their superintendents 
and delude themselves into the belief 
that they could fill the same position 
with far better success. Perhaps the 
superintendent is a college man, or an 
engineer who has spent years in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of coal mining that 
renders him capable of handling the 
larger problems in methods of working 
and economic administration. 


MEN HOLDING CERTIFICATES OFTEN 
BOASTFUL AND ENVIOUS 


If the said superintendent, however, 
does not happen to possess a certificate, 
which he could readily get if he so 
desired, our friend at once concludes 
that his superior officer has no knowl- 
edge of coal mining, holding his position 
as superintendent only through favor. 

The type of man just described goes 
through life deploring his lot and never 
has a good word for any man higher up 
in the organization. He is constantly 
boasting that he could do much better 
if given the chance which, of course, 
never comes to him, as his capabilities 
are well known by the management, 
who long have had his number. 

Such a man has no conception of the 
duties and responsibilities that rest on 
a mine superintendent, nor the many 
trials and difficulties that that official 
must overcome. In his estimate, the 
entire weight and success of the enter- 
prise rests on his own shoulders and he 
is the man who deserves the credit for 
what is done. 

Some of the correspondents have even 
maintained that uncertified men are 
more careless and reckless than men 
who hold certificates of competency. 
But my observation convinces me that 
the opposite of this is true. The knowl- 
edge of having passed an examination 
seems to give most men a very exalted 
idea of their capability and they make 
the great mistake of believing them- 
selves infallible. 


EQUALLY QUALIFIED BUT UNCERTIFIED 
MEN MORE CONSERVATIVE 


On the other hand, the uncertified 
man, though his knowledge of mining 
matters may be amply sufficient to in- 
sure the successful operation of a mine, 
is not generally so egotistical as the 
man holding a certificate. The former 
is more apt to carefully consider the 
many difficult problems confronting 
him before coming to a final decision 
on any of them. 

In studying this question of certified 
and uncertified men, I have examined 
the papers of practically all the states 
requiring the examination of candidates 
for the positions of mine foreman, assis- 
tant foreman and fireboss. I consider 
the average mining examination to be 
perfunctory and of no great value in 
determining the fitness of applicants for 
these positions. 
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The usual procedure of men who de- 
sire to fit themselves for examination 
is to study up, for a time, previous to 
going before the board. In nine cases 
out of ten, the candidate who has passed 
the examination and received his cer- 
tificate ceases to study, the incentive for 
which has gone. As a result, it is not 
long before the man has forgotten prac- 
tically all that he had learned. 

In this discussion, some writers have 
maintained that the average coal opera- 
tor is not a competent judge of the 
qualifications of the men he employs, 
unless the operator himself has taken 
the examination and is a certified man. 


FOUNTAIN HEAD OF MINING KNOWLEDGE 


That is as much as to say that the 
fountain head of all mining knowledge 
is in the examining board; and the man 
who has not qualified under that board 
does not possess the necessary knowl- 
edge to fit him for holding a responsible 
position in the operation of a mine. 

I presume it would follow that a certi- 
fied man is one possessed of this neces- 
sary knowledge. Who, may I ask, is 
more competent to judge of the quali- 
fications of employees, or who can be 
more interested in their ability to make 
good, than the mine manager whose 
personal success depends on the suc- 
cessful operation of the mine in his 
charge? 

It is only reasonable to assume that 
the qualifications of the men an operator 
employs are carefully weighed before 
they are given any responsible position, 
inasmuch as the safety of both the mine 
and the men depend on the capabilities 
of the one placed in charge. 

Mining men agree, of course, that all 
mine managers and superintendents 
should be experienced in every detail of 
coal-mining work. They must be thor- 
oughly versed in safe and economical 
mining methods. As mining of coal is 
essentially an engineering proposition, 
it is my belief that mine superinten- 
dents should possess an engineering 
education and be capable of handling 
the work from an engineering point 
of view. 

Knowledge of engineering is neces- 
sary to insure care and precision in the 
laying out of workings underground, 
and the adoption of suitable methods of 
mining, haulage, drainage and ventila- 
tion. Moreover, only by this means is 
it possible to insure the adoption of all 
necessary safety precautions. 

In regard to compelling mine super- 
intendents to pass the examination and 
hold a certificate of competency, allow 
me to say that any man who is at all 
qualified to act as mine superintendent 
would have no difficulty in passing this 
test with a high rating. Of course, it 
is true that some mine officials are 
chosen to fill the office of superintendent 
of mines through favoritism; but these 
instances are comparatively rare and 
the general run of these mine officials 
throughout the country. are men who 
are competent, conscientious and _ effi- 
cient. Most of their shortcomings only 
exist in the imagination of others. 

Indiana, Pa. W. A. G. 
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Remedy for Roof Troubles 


Roof trouble is mostly due to maintain- 
ing too large territories standing 
open. Inducing heavy falls of roof, 
the remedy. 


PEAKING of the best method of 
overcoming roof troubles, C. Mc- 
Maniman advises working smaller areas 
and using every means possible to in- 
duce good falls of roof when drawing 
back the pillars. His remarks, Coal 
Age, June 30, p. 1163, appeal to me as 
striking the keynote of the situation. 
Not infrequently when inspecting 
mine workings the place appears as 
though the territory had been gutted. 
For one reason and another much of 
the coal has not been taken out. At 
times, timbers are to be seen standing 
back in the waste and preventing the 
fall of roof that would otherwise occur. 
As a result of these conditions, the 
roof pressure is carried over onto the 
pillars that remain, crushing the coal 
and making it more difficult and dan- 
gerous to mine. It goes without saying 
that the remedy lies, as has been stated, 
in taking out the coal completely and 
removing all standing timber. 


May BE NECESSARY TO CAUSE’ A FALL 


If it happens that the roof rock is 
hard and does not break readily it 
may be necessary to place shots in the 
roof to break the rock and cause a fall 
that will relieve the pressure on the 
pillars. In no case, must a large area 
be left standing open as it is a menace 
to safety in more ways than one. 

When working under conditions 
where the roof fails to break readily, 
the plan I usually adopt ts to reduce 
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the width of the rooms from 24 ft. t» 
18 ft., or from 21 to 15, and increase 
the room centers a like amount, there- 
by increasing the width of the pillars 
and giving greater support to the roof 
in the first working. 

At the same time, I would push the 
work rapidly forward in those sections 
where the pillars are smaller and there 
is greater danger of a creep being 
started. It has been my custom, at the 
end of the week when the mine is to be 
idle over Sunday, to give attention to 
measures that will induce heavy roof 
falls in areas that are standing open. 
Generally, Monday morning will show 
good results and the fireboss will re- 
port conditions most improved. 


AVOIDING CREEP OR SQUEEZE 


This plan may well be adopted in 
mines where there are large standing 
areas, and continued until the gutted 
area is entirely abolished and the roof 
pressure under control. In my experi- 
ence, it is this practice that has avoided 
creep or squeeze in many instances. 

Roof troubles, however, are not con- 
fined to a weak and tender shale or 
slate overlying the coal. One cause of 
trouble is gas existing in the roof, 
which will sometimes cause the slate 
to fall to a height of 16 or 18 ft. above 
the floor. Such a condition is danger- 
ous at times, particularly if the ven- 
tilation should be suddenly cut off. The 
inrush of gas following a fall of roof 
may create an extremely dangerous 
condition if the fall occurs inside of the 
last breakthrough in a room or heading. 
Holes must then be placed in the roof 
at intervals to drain off the gas. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Wrong Principle Applied 


The Center of Gravity of a Plane Figure Only Corresponds 
to Its Center of Mass When the Figure Is Symmetrical with 
Respect to Any Axial Line Drawn Through That Center 


TUDYING over the question of find- 

ing the depth of water in an airway 
having the form of a trapezoid, when 
the airway is half-full, which has been 
solved in two different ways in Coal 
Age, Apr. 15, p. 676, and June 23, p. 
1125, it has occurred to me that a third 
solution could be found by calculating 
the distance of the center of gravity 
of the cross-section of the airway above 
the floor. 

Following the method of making this 
calculation for a trapezoid having a 
height h, the width of the bottom being 
m and that at the top n (Coal Miners’ 
Pocketbook, p. 155),.and making h = 
Cutten = Satta ne? Galle Letind itor 


the height of the center of gravity 
above the floor: 


h pe Ot (oa 
5 


b= ¢ clo => 2: Capt 


8\m+n 
This result, however, does not agree 
with the previous answers, which gave 
for the depth of the water 2.7 ft. 
Allow me to ask: Is it wrong to assume 
that the center of gravity of this figure 
is at the surface of the water when 
the airway is half-full? If the prin- 
ciple is correct, why do the results not 
agree; or have I calculated the center 
of gravity above the floor correctly? 


Pikeville, Ky. STUDENT. 


August 4, 1921 


The correspondent has applied a 
wrong principle in the solution of this 
problem. The cross-section of the air- 
way being a plain figure (trapezoid), 
the center of mass, so to speak, will be 
at the surface of the water when the 
airway is half-full. But this is not the 
center of gravity of the figure. 

The center of gravity corresponds to 
the center of mass of a plain figure 
only when the figure is symmetrical 
with respect to any axial line of the 
figure, which is not true of the trape- 





zoid. It would be true of a square or a 
circle. 


The center of gravity of this trapezoid 
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is rightly figured and is 2.8 ft. above the 
base of the figure. It can be found 
graphically as illustrated in the ac- 
companying figure. For example, di- 
vide the trapezoid ABCD into two 
triangles by the line BC; also bisect the 
figure vertically by the line mn and 
draw the lines Cm and Bn. 

Now, the center of gravity of the tri- 
angle ABC is at «, max being one-third 
of Cm. Likewise, the center of gravity 
of the triangle BCD is at y, ny being 
one-third of Bn. 

Finally, the center of gravity of the 
trapezoid lies on the line wy; and ap- 
plying the principle of moments, the 
areas of the two triangles having the 
same altitude are as 6:9, which gives 
the proportions 

yO. £0 O89 
PO ey Geely 
and yO = 6/15 wy = 2/5 xy 

But, ma being 1/3 Cm, mr = 1/3 mn; 
and, likewise ns = 1/3 mn. Therefore, 
ae sane l/ 3d (Gy as 2itty Also, 
since,Oy 22/0. 27, O§ = 275 Ts = 2d 
< 1/3 me = 2/15 mn; and lastly On = 
(27155-1073) nn = T/15, mm; or,, in 
thisscase: Ov — 9 / 1b sXe G; = 2.8.0, 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Foremen and Assistant foremen, 
Fifteenth Anthracite District 


(Hazleton, Pa., April 19, 20, 1921). 


QUESTION—How many tons of coal 
are there under a tract of land contain- 
ing 50 acres, the seam being 8 ft. thick 
and lying comparatively flat, assuming 
that a cubie yard of coal will weigh 
a ton? ; 

ANSWER—There being 43,560 sq.ft. in 
an acre, the cubic contents of an 8-ft. 
seam of coal, underlying 50 acres and 
comparatively flat, is (50 x 43,560 x 
8) + 27 = 645,333 cu.yd., which is also 
the estimated tonnage of coal under- 
lying this tract, assuming a cubic yard 
of coal weighs a ton. 

' QUESTION—State how the several 

mine gases may be detected. In what 
proportion in the air are they fatal to 
life? 

ANSWER — Methane or marsh gas 
(CH:) may be detected in the mine by 
observing the effect this gas produces 
on the flame of a safety lamp. The 
first effect is to produce a faintly visible 
non-luminous cap surmounting the lamp 
flame, which should first be drawn down 
to a mere glimmer. The height of the 
flame cap increases with the percentage 
of gas present, up to about 3 or 33 per 
cent, when the flame becomes unsteady, 
assuming a wavelike motion and filling 
the gauze chimney of the lamp. This 
gas contains no available oxygen and 


the mixture with air becomes fatal 
when the oxygen content is reduced to 
10 per cent. The mixture then con- 
tains 52.2 per cent of methane, the air 
being otherwise normal. 

Carbon monoxide (CO) is best de- 
tected by observing its effect on small 
caged animals, such as birds and mice, 
which are prostrated in much quicker 
time than the same effect is produced 
on the human system. One-tenth of 
one per cent of this gas present in the 
air is fatal to life if breathed for any 
length of time. Slightly greater per- 
centages of the gas are instantly fatal 
when breathed. 

Carbon dioxide (CO.) is detected by 
the dim burning of lamps and its effect 
on the human system, causing head- 
ache, nausea and pains in the back and 
limbs, according to the percentage of 
gas present in the air. About 18 per 
cent:of this gas, when mixed with the 
air breathed, produces a fatal effect on 
the human system, the air being other- 
wise normal. 

Hydrogen sulphide (H.S) is detected 
by its smell, which resembles that of 
rotten eggs. This gas is extremely 
poisonous, deranging the system, very 
small percentages becoming fatal when 
breathed for any length of time. 
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QUESTION—What gases enter into the 
composition of firedamp and in what 
proportion? 

ANSWER—The American definition of 
firedamp is any inflammable or explos- 
ive mixture of methane (marsh gas) 
with air. In this meaning of the term, 
the gases forming firedamp are the 
oxygen and nitrogen of the air and 
methane. The lower inflammable limit 
of methane mixed with air occurs when 
the proportion of gas to air is 1:40, 
the mixture then containing 2.5 per 
cent of the gas. The higher inflam- 
mable limit occurs when the proportion 
of gas to air is 1:2.4, the mixture then 
containing 29.5 per cent of the gas. 

QUESTION —In what part of the 
workings of a mine is the greatest pres- 
sure required for the removal of fire- 
damp or marsh gas? 

ANSWER—When the gas has accumu- 
lated at the face of a steep pitch, or 
in rise workings, or above the fall in 
pillar workings, a stronger pressure is 
required to cause the ventilating cur- 
rent to sweep away the gas. The gas 
being lighter than air has a tendency 
to hang at the face of a steep pitch or 
in rise workings and is often removed 
with difficulty, 

QUESTION — Would you consider it 
safe to work, in a mine giving off a 
considerable quantity of marsh gas, by 
the use of an electric lamp only? Give 
reasons in full. 

ANSWER -— With proper care, in the 
use of an electric cap lamp, an experi- 
enced miner will find no difficulty in 
working in places generating marsh 
gas, provided the place is sufficiently 
ventilated to prevent the depletion of 
the oxygen of the mine air to such an 
extent as to affect breathing and other 
noxious gases are not present. How- 
ever, in the use of the electric cap 
lamp, in a mine generating a consider- 
able quantity of marsh gas, it is al- 
ways well to have at hand a safety 
lamp of an approved type, as a means 
of indicating the gaseous condition of 


the air and the possible presence of 
blackdamp. 


QUESTION — Describe the various 
methods of prospecting and boring for 
coal, that in your opinion will give the 
most accurate information. 

ANSWER—The prospecting of a tract 
of coal land requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the geological formations in 
that locality in order to derive the best 
results. With this information at hand 
boring for the coal is commenced and 
several holes being uniformly distrib- 
uted over the tract. The only reliable 
method of boring for coal is that by 
means of the core drill. The depth of 
the several holes must be determined 
by the knowledge of the coal measures 
in the locality prospected. The depths 
of the holes in connection with the ele- 
vations of the surface at each hole will 
determine the inclination of the seam, 
while the cores taken out will reveal 
the nature of the strata and the fitness 
of the coal seams penetrated and show 
also the quality of the coal. 
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A.1I.M.E. Will Have Sixteen Coal Papers 


FTER much work in committee the American Institute 

of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers has completed 
its extremely interesting program. It will meet Monday, 
Sept. 12, at Irem Temple, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the morning 
being devoted to registration and the afternoon to a dis- 
cussion of five coal papers, W. J. Richards, president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., presiding. 

The papers being prepared are “Anthracite Preparation,” 
by D. C. Ashmead, anthracite editor of Coal Age, giving a 
history of the development of anthracite treatment, an 
account. of the rolls, mechanical pickers, spirals, jigs, 
specific-gravity flotation devices, tables, etc., used in the 
preparation of anthracite and an account of several repre- 
sentative breakers. By the courtesy of all the operators 
using devices of an unusual description Mr. Ashmead will 
be able to present many tables showing their efficiency in 
the cleaning of coal. He also will present some data re- 
garding the use of water and the personnel employed in 
breaker operation. 

H. D. Kynor will read a paper on the “Mechanical Min- 
ing of Anthracite’ and Donald Markle in his paper on 
“Anthracoal” will give an account of the coking of mixtures 
of anthracite and bituminous coal. “The Slush Problem” 
will be treated by John Griffen, of the Dorr Co., and “The 
Ashley Planes” will be described by H. Stein. 


H. N. EAVENSON TO DESCRIBE “THE LYNCH PLANT” 


In the evening, C. F. Huber, president of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., presiding, Howard N. Eavenson, 
consulting engineer, of Pittsburgh, and former chief engi- 
neer of the United States Coal & Coke Co., will describe 
“The Lynch Plant” in Kentucky, with an output of 8,000 
tons a day and a daily capacity of 10,000 tons. The tipple 
has many innovations, all the coal being handled on belts 
and the sizing being performed on grizzlies with revolving 
bars. E. W. Parker, director of the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information and former coal] statistician of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, will give “A General Description of the 
Anthracite Field” with maps and sections. Concurrently 
the Metal Section, with S. T. Nicholson presiding, will 
present two papers. / 

The next day an automobile trip will be made through 
the Wyoming Valley, visiting breakers and mine plants. 
The International Correspondence Schools, of Scranton, will 
be the host at noon and in the auditorium of these inter- 
esting schools, W. W. Inglis, president of the Glen Alden 
Coal Co., presiding, Douglas Bunting, general superintend- 
ent, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., will discuss ‘Mine Fires.” 
This will be followed by the following papers: “Comparison 
of Cost of Operation of Steam versus Electric Hoists,” by 
W. A. Thomas, assistant chief, Oxide West Department, 
New Jersey Zine Co., Palmerton, Pa.; “The Determination 
of the Proper Electrical Equipment for the Electric Hoist,” 
by Graham Bright, engineer, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; “The Automatic 
Substation for Mines,” by R. J. Wensley,. and “Application 
of Pulverized Coal to Boilers,” by J. M. Fuller. The party 
will return on the Laurel Line. 

With R. M. Catlin, mining engineer, New Jersey Zinc 
Co., presiding, the evening will be given over to a technical 
session, the papers to be presented being “The Hoisting 
Plant of the Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co.— 
Cloverdale Mine,” by M. D. Kirk,. chief engineer of that 
company; “Power Installation at Cloverdale,” by C. M. 
Means, consulting engineer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and “The 
Sinking of the Butte Superior Shaft,” by James Bruce, 
manager, Davis-Daly Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

On Wednesday a session in mine accounting with R. V. 
Norris, consulting engineer, presiding, a paper will be pre- 
sented by J. B. Dilworth, mining engineer, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., on “Capitalization and Valuation of Mine Develop- 
ment.” This will be followed by a discussion. At noon 
the guests will be entertained at lunch by the Wyoming 
Valley Shovel Works. The afternoon program will include 
“Queen Mine—Hearth Roaster,” by J. Moore Samuel; “Flo- 
tation of Pyrite,” by W. S. Morley; “Relation of Gypsum 
Supplies to Milling,” by D. H. Newland. This session will 
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have Rufus J. Foster, chairman, executive committee, Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, as chairman. 

The Society of Economic Geologists will have a joint 
session both morning and afternoon of Wednesday and in 
the afternoon session there will be two papers for coal 
men: “Stratigraphy of the Anthracite Region,” by James 
P. Kemp, with discussion, and “Geology of the Namma Coal 
Field,” by Edel Moldenke. In the evening Irem Temple will 
be the scene of the annual dinner and ball of the institute. 

On Thursday the institute will take an all-day excursion 
by automobile, with lunch en route, followed by adjourn- 
ment, but the courtesy of the anthracite operators will not 
end with Thursday. Any who wish to visit points not pro- 
vided for in the program will be enabled to do so on Friday 
by making their desires known to the committee. : 





Anthracite Miners Want More Pay Next Year 


XETER Local, No. 1084, submitted to the convention 
held in District No. 1 a wage-revision proposal for the 
approval of the district executive board and of the Tri- 
district convention of the anthracite region. It demands: 
A 40-per cent increase in wages and a seven-hour day, pay- 
ment to consideration miners of $8 per shift and to their 
laborers $7; carpenters’ wage to be 85c. per hour; fore- 
men’s, 95c.; car repairers’, 80c.; shop foremen’s, 85c.; pay- 
ment of 20c. per foot for laying wood or iron road; time 
and one-half for all overtime and double time for Sundays 
and holidays; granting of the checkoff and of the closed 
shop including complete recognition by the operators of the 
United Mine Workers of America; payment for coal on the 
basis of 2,240 lb. to the ton; payment of $15 for opening 
chambers, gangways or airways and of $2 for each prop set. 
When these demands were presented several delegates 
declared that the scale proposed was in conflict with a reso- 
lution previously adopted by the convention calling for a 
wage increase of 60 per cent and the six-hour day. « 


D.T. & I. Makes 20 Per Cent Cut in 
Freight Rates on Coal and Coke 


ENRY FORD’S railroad, the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 

ton, filed new rate schedules Wednesday, July 27, 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission proposing drastic 
cuts in freight rates effective Aug. 29 on heavy traffic, in- 
cluding anthracite and bituminous coal and coke moving 
from the Ohio River to Detroit and other points. 

The new tariffs provide for a 20 per cent reduction on 
grain and grain products, coke, and anthracite coal moving 
from Temperance, where it is taken from other lines to 
points in Michigan and on soft coal on a distance scale 
basis. : 

The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., which runs from De- 
troit, on Lake Erie, to Ironton, on the Ohio River, crosses 
or has connections with such roads as the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Canadian Pacific and other large systems. 





Central Pennsylvania Operators Seek Wage 
Reduction; Again Ask Conference 


N SESSION at Altoona, Pa., on July 28, the Central 

Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association addressed a 
letter to John Brophy, president of district No. 2, asking 
for a joint conference on or before Aug. 5. The operators 
definitely stated that they desired a wage reduction. Pre- 
vious requests, not making any mention of the reason for 
seeking a conference, were refused for that alleged reason 
by the Executive Committee of the district. The associa- 
tion says in the letter of July 28 that “Unless ways and 
means can be devised of decreasing cost, the mines will be 
able to work less and less days, and so it is manifest that the 
present situation is one which seriously affects both miners 
and operators.” 


IN WEST VIRGINIA the coal cars are shunted and held, 
while the coal miners are hunted and shelled.—Washington 
Post. 


August 4, 1921 
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Senate Committee Informed as to Liberal Wages Paid to 
Mingo Men and of Practices of Mine Workers’ Union 


Mingo Employees Enjoy Larger Wages than Men in Adjacent 
Union Fields — Company Stores Charge Less Than Independ- 
ent—Violence Used on Non-Union Men by Mine Workers 


T THE session of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor in Washington, Captain J. R. Brockus, of 
the West Virginia State police, testified that in the Mingo 
County disorder and strike members of the mine workers’ 
union were among the assailants of the state police, using 
high-powered rifles, three officials being shot in the back. 
He denied that the police had acted in a high-handed man- 
ner or destroyed property or evicted miners. He said that 
273 families were living in tents in Mingo County, includ- 
ing 284 women and 1,304 children. The men living in tents 
were not all, as is commonly alleged, striking miners who 
had been evicted from company houses and who conse- 
quently had nowhere else to go. Some of those living in 
tents near Williamson had come from Kentucky at the insti- 
gation of union officials. He said that rifles and ammuni- 
tion had been concealed in the houses of the mine workers. 

Harry Olmsted compared the wages paid in the Mingo 
field with those in the unionized sections of West Virginia. 
He submitted a comparative statement of the wages paid 
in October to the five miners at the twenty-six mines in 
the Williamson field who earned the highest sums for the 
month at each mine as compared with the five highest- 
paid miners at twenty-six mines in the Kanawha field, which 
is unionized. 

According to Mr. Olmsted the average wage for the 
month of October at twenty-six mines in the Williamson 
field was $293.03. The average deductions were $52.14 and 
the average sum paid in cash to each miner was $240.89. 

The average wages paid to miners in the Williamson 
field exceeded by $85.93 the average wages paid to the same 
number of miners in the unionized mines in the Kanawha 
field. The average deduction from the miners’ pay in 
the Williamson field was only $1.77 greater than in the 
Kanawha field, so that the average miner in the Williamson 
field received $85.93 more than the average Kanawha miner 
after all deductions are considered. 


COMPANY STORE PRICES FOR Foop NoT EXCESSIVE 


To prove that prices at the company stores were not ex- 
cessive Mr. Olmsted compared the cost of eighteen domestic 
foods as obtained at two independent stores operating in 
Williamson and seven company stores selected within the 
field. The two independent stores selected are the leading 
grocery stores of Williamson. The plant stores selected 
were put upon the list without any previous investigation, 
and were chosen as typical of the stores throughout the 
field. He added that the company stores handled the high- 
est grade of products that the market affords. Table II 
shows these figures. 

Petitions have been presented to the committee, said Mr. 
Olmsted, carrying the names of 4,931 workmen out of a 
total of 5,200 men on the payrolls, June 30, 1921. These 
petitions set out “that the workmen are entirely satisfied 
with the terms of their employment; that they do not wish 


TABLE II. FOOD PRICES AT INDEPENDENT AND COMPANY STORES 


Independent Stores Company Stores 


Culross Lilly Borderland Thacker 
Flour, per 24lb. bag............ $1.86 $1.75 $1.50 $1.60 
Mealiiper HOlb, bagscccsic. ac wee) .30 .30 9655) 
Pintojpeans, per Ib. ee 084 ae .10 .123 
Nawy beans; per Ibis ok. 5 eck 084 .10 08} 084 
Potatoes, perm Dice es eacunne oo 3.25new 3.00new 3.00 old 3.00 old 
Ward} Per lbs asi crets aes aliens E25 a2) a0 22 
Butter pers basses. ens toe .50 50 .60 45 
Corn, standard 2-]b. can........ .20 . 20 . 123 V5 
Tomatoes, 23-lb. can........... .20 520 .20 18 
Susan Nereis sites Sei ste 10 hG .10 10 
Hires enero ma we ieteie oils e tceiecsee 5 5 235 Sy 
@heeseapenlbeeeechos canteens 45 .45 40 30 
Round steaks perlb.ic s..a.c. see .40 .40 .40 35 
Porterhouse, perlby.. 2. +... =: .50 45 aa 40 
Rump sonst; Per leeds cree eee .40 DB) 35 .30 
PoOup peel mer Loge. deities ce nue 23 neo oD e553 
Pork louise perl aes ee crete 438) 235 ob) JEP) 








to become members of the United Mine Workers or to be 
interfered with in their relations with this organization, 
and that they wish that your committee shall make no find- 
ing that will render probable any disturbance of their pres- 
ent relations with their employers.” 

“These petitions,” said Mr. Olmsted, “while originating 
with the Labor Committee of the operators’ association, 
were all circulated, generally by the men themselves, and 
the signatures were purely voluntary; the men signed them 
not only freely but eagerly. In some cases workmen learn- 
ing that such petitions were in existence presented them- 
selves to the office of the company for which they worked 
and inquired about them and asked permission to sign 
them. Instances of this sort are not isolated and can be 
shown to have existed in large numbers and at various 
places. 

“At one colliery the impression got out that the petition 
was for the purpose of soliciting and obtaining members 
for the United Mine Workers of America; with this under- 
standing the men refused to sign. After the exact nature 
of the petition had been explained to them the men signed 


en masse. In a large number of instances 100 per cent of 
the employees set their names to the documents. No work- 
man approached declined to sign the petitions. The em- 


ployees who failed to sign did so solely because of lack of 
opportunity.” 

Discussing the difficulty in getting the union to keep the 
collective bargains they so noisily advocate and so readily . 
break, Mr. Olmsted said: 

“The record of the operations of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ organization in the State of Kansas show that for forty- 
five months, ending Dec. 31, 1919, there were 705 separate 
strikes at individual mines in the state involving a loss to 
the men in wages (as figured at the scale rate per day per 
man) of $3,866,780.34. The strikes averaged 153 per month. 
All of these strikes were called and maintained in viola- 
tion of specific contract provisions.” 











TABLE I. 
Gross ———— 

Name of Miner Campany or Mine Wage Smithing Coal 

Mingo Field 
Mike Butkrouch Bailey Coal Co............... $406. 23 $0.50 Ney 
Henry Markhoutz Crystal Block Coal & Coke Co. 509.74 aes, $0.50 
John Rabe Maxgestic’ @oali@omermnn one tok 404.13 0.50 2.00 
G. F. Cotton Mariettan Vines - oc) seer cece e 480.40 0.50 1.00 
John Crymer Solvay sires Viewed. sis sais 413.13 0.50 

Kanawa Field 
Thos. Catus Sovereign Coal Co............ $377.91 0.50 1.6 
Steve Guyroru. Sovereign Coal Co............ 367.17 0.50 Dae 
Lonie Tate Sovereign @oal Covs. eens a: 352.26 0.50 Dee, 
Mabie Korok WellyaMinesNoa6:. 4-2 wctaeieacis 331.46 F355 Satay: 
Frank Chesta Cabin Creek Acme No. 2..... SS 0.50 


WAGES IN MINGO FIELD COMPARED WITH THOSE IN THE KANAWHA FIELD. 


Cash 





Deductions 





Doctor Store Rent Lights Mise. Union Received 
$1.00 eo: sot eee $0.50 $404. 23 
0.50 $36.00 “ete tae ee 472.24 
2.00 50.00 $8.00 Silene) 340.80 
2.00 246.36 8.00 een Me Se 222.54 
2} 000 ae es est Senet? one Ste 410.63 
3.40 0.95 6.00 1.50 $1.60 268.31 
Mor 19.00 6.00 1.24 1.60 Sebi: 
5340 sere etek 6.00 Hest 1.60 338.56 
2 ee ore he see 3.20 2.60 322.81 
2.50 8.00 23.84 2.60 313.67 
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Mr. Olmsted complained much of local law officers who 
were in league with the United Mine Workers, saying: 

“During the progress of the strike, particularly during 
its earlier days, it became necessary for some of the coal 
companies operating in the field to solicit workmen from 
outside the territory and to transport them to the mines 
within the field for the purpose of augmenting the number 
of men within the field who were gradually returning to 
work. Upon the arrival of trains carrying workmen into 
the field, the railway station at Williamson was jammed 
with crowds of strikers, organizers and agitators. Banners 
were paraded declaring the existence of the strike. Upon 
alighting the men would be surrounded by dozens and per- 
haps hundreds of the strikers, who would seek first to induce 
them to refuse to go further and to accept transportation 
back. 

“Should this manner of persuasion fail, it was followed 
by a system of abuse, scathing denunciation, vilification, 
threats and, in frequent cases, assaults. At times there 
appeared among the strikers assisting in this enterprise 
men who were officers of the law in Mingo County, who 
let it be known that they were officers of the law and sought 
to impress upon the newcomers the idea that their mission 
was illegal and would be opposed and was being opposed in 
support of the law.” 

In the closing session C. E. Lively testified that while a 
member of the union he served as a private detective for 
the mine owners. Senator McKellar, a member of the in- 
vestigating committee, scored this practice, alleging that 
private detectives had no right to get in this way into 
the confidences of the mine workers’ union. S. E. Avis, of 
counsel for the operators, defended the procedure, saying 
that the agents of the Department of Justice resorted to 
the practice of having its detectives join unions and other 
organizations in order to obtain information. 

A. M. Belcher for the operators and Thomas L. Lewis of 
the New River Coal Operators’ Association alleged that 
the mine owners in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western 
Pennsylvania had conspired with the mine workers to union- 
ize West Virginia and destroy the competition of West Vir- 
ginia coal. Mr. Belcher declared the conspiracy dated back 
twenty-three years. H. W. Houston asked that the miners 
be given opportunity to reply to these charges. 

Chairman Kenyon said it had not been determined whether 
anything could be gained by conducting an investigation 
on the spot. Counsel for the miners insisted that the com- 
mittee could not secure a proper survey of the situation un- 
less it visited the scene of the disorders. 

The committee has concluded its hearings in Washing- 
ton and has not yet decided whether to hold any meetings 
in Mingo County, West Virginia. 


Georges Creek Asks Wages Cut to Meet 
Somerset County Competition 


UT of seventy mines in the Georges Creek region, only 

seventeen are in operation, the lower wages paid in 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, being the cause of the 
cessation of operation. Somerset County has already re- 
duced wages, and now there is a rumor that a further 
reduction of from 20c. to 25c. is to be made. Georges Creek 
will then be wholly unable to compete, and consequently 
the operators are asking a reduction in the wages now 
paid by those companies that are still working. The Somer- 
set County field lies just north of that along Georges Creek 
and is a keen competitor with its southern rival. 





PENNSYLVANIA COAL CoO. DAMAGES MUCH PROPERTY IN 
EAST SCRANTON.—West Scranton is the mine-cave section of 
the City of Scranton but, on July 7, subsidence affeeted the 
eastern part of the city on Prescott Ave. and Ash St., about 
eighteen acres being disturbed by the earth movement. The 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., whose mines are under this section, 
has undertaken to make all repairs to the streets which 
have been necessitated by these caves. The company denies 
that mining the third Dunmore bed was the cause of the 
trouble and states that it resulted from a squeeze consequent 
on mining the Third Vein. On July 9, only two days after 
the cave, the repair of the injured buildings was started. 
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Regulations Issued for Operation of Coal 
Lands Under Land Leasing Law 


EGULATIONS under which the coal lands covered by 

the so-called Land Leasing law are to be operated have 
just been promulgated by Albert Bacon Fall, Secretary of 
the Interior, and are to be administered by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The purpose of these regulations, according to a statement 
given out by the department, is to carry out the intention 
of the Land Leasing law concerning conservation on public 
lands and the protection of the government’s interest in the 
coal deposits. Under the terms of the Land Leasing law the 
government becomes essentially a partner with the operator, 
and it is, therefore, essential that its interest as a partner 
should be safeguarded. These regulations will not be in 
conflict with the state laws, as it is the intention of the de- 
partment to co-operate fully with the states, in order to 
give uniform conservation measures on both state and public 
lands, but in addition to protecting the public welfare the 
department must protect its own interest in the public 
land. 

It will be the endeavor of the department to institute the 
most workable conservation measures on the public lands 
and use its influence for unified and similar principles of 
conservation within the states. As the interest of the gov- 
ernment in this case lies in the production of the coal with 
the highest possible extraction from the beds at the mini- 
mum expense, the interest of the Department of the Interior 
as lessor and conservation agency will be essentially identi- 
cal with those of the lessee who expects to make money on 
long-continued production from these lands. 

These regulations were drawn up after conferences with 
many operators and it is expected that they can be applied 
without difficulty. 


Kentucky Worked Up Again Over Possi- 
bility of Tonnage Tax on Coal 


H. TAYLOR, candidate for Representative in the Ken- 

etucky Legislature from the Harlan-Leslie district, has 
made a declaration favoring a 10c. tonnage tax on coal 
mined in that state. As this is one of the largest coal- 
producing sections of the state, a victory by Mr. Taylor 
in the coming election may be fraught with interesting 
results in the session of the Legislature which begins in 
January, 1922. 

There is much discussion, as a consequence, of the whole 
subject of coal taxation. Such a tax, it is believed, would 
mean a disturbance of the equilibrium of competition be- 
tween Kentucky and the Central Competitive field on north- 
bound shipments and between Kentucky and Tennessee, 
West Virginia and Virginia on southbound shipments. 


Northern West Virginia Wants Wage Cut; 
Keeney Refuses to Initiate Move 


INDING that the mines could work only 40 per cent 

of full time by reason of competition from fields enjoy- 
ing a lower wage scale, the Executive Board of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators Association has been nego- 
tiating with that of the district organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America to obtain a readjustment which 
would give the miners of that section steadier work. On 
July 3 District President Keeney said that his district would 
follow any lead made by the Central Competitive District 
but would not initiate any. 


ANTHRACITE MINE INSPECTORS GIVEN SALARY INCREASE}; 
Now RECEIVE $4,800 A YEAR.—Owing to legislation passed 
at the last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature the an- 
thracite mine inspectors are receiving an increase in salary 
of $1,300 annually, making their pay $400 a calendar month. 
Under the same law the position was made appointive and 
not elective. All the former inspectors have been reap- 
pointed for four-year terms. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 


business disturbance which began in May, 1920, according to a 

review of business conditions by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. “We will from time to time have visible 
evidences of the distressing conditions through which the country has 
been passing,” the review continues, “but these occurrences should be 
regarded not as indices to forward conditions but as relating to the 
past. The changes which have taken place have not as yet been recog- 
nized by the business public for two main reasons. The period of 
normal midsummer dullness now at hand has obscured the certain 
evidences of improvement and there has been lacking a thorough 
comprehension of credit conditions. 

“Failure to recognize the passing of the period of insufficient credit 
has resulted from lack of recognition of the fact that for a long time 
the credit shortage has been apparent rather than real and due in large 
part to the unsatisfactory character of some of the risks offered. 
There is now no bank credit available for operations designed to hold 
prices at fictitious levels. Orderly organized marketing, if fair, suc- 
ceeds, but attempts to hold prices above the levels determined by inter- 
national supply and demand are certain eventually to fail. American 
business and government alike have thus far kept clear of entangle- 
ments of this character, but even so, American business cannot avoid 
their indirect effects. 

“The main requisite for a return toward normal conditions is the 
will to try for business on a level where it can be had. The period 
of general liquidation of the raw material markets of the United States 
has passed. Recent declines are due to conditions of supply and 
demand in specific lines. This is a normal condition. Wholesale prices 
of many classes of manufactures have been fully deflated. This is not 
true in all lines, but recent cuts in the price of steel and widespread 
reductions in wages indicate that adjustment in wholesale prices will 
not be long delayed. Retail prices show wide irregularities, and high- 
cost stocks have been largely disposed of. Price stabilization is, there- 
fore, not far ahead.” 


“os United States is practically through the period of violent 


Railroads Add Men at Lower Wages 


As a result of the recent wage re- 
duction the railroads are employing 
more men, made necessary because 
of increased work on _ mainte- 
nance and other repair work. Prac- 
tically all the carriers delayed 


were 70,411 on July 1 and during 
July the officials of the Central esti- 
mate that at least 2,500 additional 
men have been taken on. The loco- 
motive shops at Depew, N. Y., were 
reopened July 26 after a shutdown 
of two months, and more than 500 


work on additions and betterments 
until they could take advantage of 
the 12 per cent reduction in wages 
which went into effect July 1, and 
which was estimated to mean an 
annual saving for the roads of $400,- 
000,000. Substantial increases in 
the number of men now employed 
are reported by the New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, Seaboard Air 
Line, Erie, Lackawanna and other 
roads. 

The New York Central employed 
63,911 men on June 1. The figures 


men re-employed at a reduced wage. 
These shops formerly employed 900 
men, while at West Albany the loco- 
motive shops, which have been closed 
for the last six months, reopened 
July 25 with 600 men, or half the 
normal working force. 

The Pennsylvania system had a 
working force on all its lines on the 
last of May totaling 185,625, which 
was increased to 188,144 in June. 
The Seaboard Air Line showed in- 
creases of from 500 to 1,000 men 
from June 1 to the present time. 


Freight Loading Figures Rebound 

Loading of revenue freight on the 
railroads of the United States 
totaled 776,252 cars during the week 
which ended on July 16, according 
to reports received by the car service 
division of the American Railway 
Association. This was. an increase 
of 136,554 cars over the preceding 
week, when, however, the observance 
of Fourth of July resulted in a drop 
in the total. Comparisons show that 
the total for the week of July 16 was 
166,599 cars less than were loaded 
during the corresponding week in 
1920 and 126,044 less than were 
loaded during the corresponding 
week in 1919, but it was approxi- 
mately 1,400 cars more than were 
loaded during the week which ended 
on July 2 last and which consisted 
of six full working days. 

Due to reduction in demand for 
coal cars in the Eastern district an 
increase of 2,525 in the number of 
surplus cars during the seven-day 
period ended July 15 was shown by 
reports to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 
The total number of surplus cars 
July 15 was 372,050, compared with 
369,525 July 8. 


Alabama Mill on Full Time 


According to an announcement 
from Birmingham, Ala., the plant 
of the Dwight Manufacturing Co. 
has resumed on full time. This gives 
employment to 1,500 men. 


Reading Iron Co. Mills Reopen 


A puddle of the Reading Iron 
Co., at Reading, Pa., and a plant 
of the same concern at Danville, Pa., 
resumed operations Monday, July 
25. The company’s Universal Mill, 
at Reading, resumed Tuesday, July 
26. 


286,025 Idle in Pennsylvania Cities 


A total of 286,025 persons were 
out of work in the principal cities 
of Pennsylvania on July 15, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the State 
Bureau of Employment. The figures 
indicate there were 116,000 men and 
11,550 women idle in the Philadel- 
phia district, 50,850 in the Pitts- 
burgh district, 14,545 in Harrisburg, 
20,850 in Altoona, 14,775 in Erie, 
19,290 in Johnstown, 5,890 in Mc- 
Keesport, 10,250 in New Kensington, 
15,375 in Seranton and 6,650 in Wil- 
liamsport. 


Sheet Mill Operations Gain 


Sheet mill operations in the Pitts- 
burgh district are improving, several 
of the independents running at the 
rate of 30 per cent or more, al- 
though a few are still shut down en- 
tirely. The leading interest oper- 
ated at about 35 per cent during the 
week ended July 238, which was an 
improvement of 5 per cent over the 
preceding week. 
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Consult Industries to Make Government 
Statistics of Maximum Value 


NEW opportunity for industry to suggest how govern- 

mental statistics and research can be of maximum value 
to them was afforded July 29 by the Secretary of Commerce 
when, at his request, representatives of the principal indus- 
tries assembled in Washington. The invitation was extended 
through the National Manufacturers’ Association. While 
the conference was called primarily to discuss matters per- 
taining to the census of manufacturers, the whole subject 
of the department’s work came in for discussion during the 
course of the day. After many angles of opinion had been 
developed, a committee of nine was appointed to perfect 
recommendations. W. B. Reed, secretary of the National 
Coal Association, was made a member of the committee as 
a representative of the coal industry. 

Secretary Hoover opened the meeting with the explana- 
tion that it has been determined to gather the next biennial 
manufacturing census so as to show commodity units, as 
well as monetary values. The department, he said, is anxious 
to gather data which will be helpful without plaguing the 
industries. 

F. M. Feiker, assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, 
told the assembly that the department has been conferring 
for a number of weeks with committees from the various 
industries and trades and has received a large number of 
suggestions as to how the department could be most helpful. 
The plan now is to classify and apply these suggestions 
in a way that will be entirely practical. Among the sug- 
gestions that the department is particularly anxious to 
carry into effect are those indicating how waste in industry 
can be eliminated and how figures can be made the basis of 
prophecy rather than possess only historical interest. Mr. 
Feiker stated that it has been developed that there are more 
than 5,500 trade and industrial associations in the country 
and that one of the efforts of the department will be to 
bring into closer touch associations representing buyers 
and those representative of sellers. 

Julius Klein, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, expressed the opinion that too much publicity 
had been given in the past to the plans of the government 
in its efforts to assist American industries to extend their 
markets abroad. In the future, information which is of 
value to foreign competitiors will be more carefully guarded 
so that American business men may have the full value 
of the government’s work. 


J. E. O’Toole Is New Secretary of National 
Retail Coal Merchants Association 


OSEPH E. O’TOOLE, of Wilmington, Del., but for the 
J past several years an assistant on the floor of the U. S. 
Senate, has been selected by the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association as its executive secretary. He is 
a graduate of the Georgetown University law school, where 
he specialized in matters pertaining to taxation. Since his 
graduation he has continued his work as a member of the 
Senate’s secretarial staff but never has engaged in the 
private practice of his profession. Mr. O’Toole states that 
the offices of the association soon are to be moved to 
Washington. 

The announcement that the offices of the association are 
to be moved to Washington is gratifying to many interests 
concerned with coal. This decision is an interesting develop- 
ment in that this is one of the associations which has 
persisted heretofore in declining to make Washington its 
national headquarters. The producers and the wholesalers 
long have had representation in Washington, but the fact 
that the retailers did not have representation there fre- 
quently was the cause of inconvenience in efforts to learn the 
viewpoint of all elements engaged in the coal trade. 

While some members of Congress are fond of hurling 
unkind remarks at the so-called lobbyists, the real truth 
of the matter is that most members of Congress are anxious 
to obtain the views of representatives of the industries. - It 
is manifestly impossible for legislators to obtain a com- 
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posite picture of any trade situation without some such point 
of contact. 

While government departments prior to the war regarded 
it as unethical to encourage the formation of industrial asso- 
ciations, it became evident during the war that such organ- 
izations are essential if the government is to maintain close 
contact with the industries of the country. Recently there 
has been some upgrowth of sentiment against trade organ- 





JOSEPH E. O’TOOLE 
Executive Secretary, National Retail Coal Merchants Association 


izations. This wave of opposition had its inception in a 
report made by the Federal Trade Commission. The attitude 
of the Department of Justice also has been interpreted as 
being unfriendly to these organizations, but Secretary 
Hoover has worked actively with them and has shown a 
disposition to defend and to encourage them. An important 
development affecting trade associations is expected in the 
near future. 


Independent Anthracite Operators Will Not 
Accept Fowler Bill Provisions 


HE Fowler bill, which provides for the payment of 2 

per cent of the mine value of the anthracite produced, 
probably will not be accepted by the Independent Anthracite 
Operators’ Association. The association is expected to make 
a formal announcement to that effect in a few days, having 
arrived at that conclusion informally at a meeting held in 
Philadelphia. The members are awaiting final word from 
the counsel of the association before taking definite action. 
There is plenty of time for that announcement, as the Fow- 
ler and Kohler bills do not become operative till Aug. 27. 
The operators believe the mine-cave bills unconstitutional 
and they will take legal action in order to have the matter 
tested in the courts. 





FRICK COKE Co. REDUCES WAGES 10 PER CENT.—On Satur- 
day, July 30, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. announced that it 
would cut the wages of its employees 10 per cent on Aug. 
1. This is the second reduction this year. The mining rate 
will be $2.38 per 100 bu. Unskilled inside labor will receive 
$4.15 a day; unskilled outside labor, $3 a day. Day labor 
for skilled men inside will be $5 and $5.05. 


August 4, 1921 
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Government Regulation of Coal, Says Senator Reed, 
As Unjust as Seizure of All Private Industries 


month the address he made in the Senate on the Fre- 

linghuysen seasonal coal rate bill, Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, completed the revision of his address and allowed 
its publication in the Congressional Record of July 26. 

“The remedies for high coal prices,” declared Senator 
Reed in that address, “are not to be found within the pro- 
visions of this socialistic bill or its socialistic twin brother. 
Neither are they to be found in other socialistic remedies. 
The proposition is a plain one of providing cars and equip- 
ment to transport coal. The mines will produce it and the 
people will buy it at such times and seasons as their wants 
manifest. These were the conditions under which the 
country lived and prospered prior to 1914. The war is 
over and the interference of the government, which may 
in part have been justified during that great struggle, should 
also come to an end. 

“The pending bill is but the forerunner of another bill 
worse than this a thousandfold, a proposition of regula- 
tion. Let me tell my friends something about this question 
of regulation. Let me tell it to them in language so plain 
it may seem brutal. Continue this system of regulation a 
few months longer and you will have established the fun- 
damental principle of socialism in this country. It has 
been proposed here to control coal because it is a necessity 
of life, a great primal necessity. I grant it is a great primal 
necessity. But if we are going to embark upon the policy 
of regulating everything that is a necessity because it is a 
necessity, where will we stop? 


WHERE REGULATION OF PRIMAL NECESSITIES WOULD LEAD 


A sont having withheld from publication for nearly a 


“Coal is no more a primal necessity than clothing. Our 
ancestors wore clothes of some kind for thousands of years 
before they knew anything about the burning of coal. Coal 
is no more a primal necessity than steel or iron, because 
we must have the steel or iron to produce the coal, just 
as we must have the coal to produce the steel or iron. De- 
stroy the steel industry, destroy the knowledge of how to 
produce iron and we would go back to barbarism. There 
would be no plow to turn the soil. There would be no 
reaper to harvest the crop. There would be no railroads 
to carry their mighty burdens across the continent. There 
would be no great steamships plowing the ocean. There 
would be no massive buildings lifting their roofs almost 
to the very skies. It would be barbarism. 

“Tf we should regulate coal, clearly we should regulate 
steel and iron; and if steel and iron, why not copper? Why 
not take over and own the copper mines, because copper 
also is a great necessity? After the minerals that God 
Almighty made, then why not take under the beneficent 
protection of the government the things which men produce? 
Why not sheep that men raise and that pasture on a thou- 
send hills? Why not go into the sheep business, because 
the meat and the fleece of sheep are great necessities? 

“Why not take over the cotton business, because cotton 
is a great necessity? Why not insist that the government 
shall control that, for we could not get along today under 
modern conditions without the wonderful crop of cotton 
that is raised in the Southern States? Shoes are a neces- 
sity. We could by the same process of reasoning take them 
over. If we enter upon this scheme, if we permit the camel 
_ to put its socialistic nose into the tent, its gross body will 

follow, and it ought to follow. We have no more right to 
seize one private industry than we have to seize all private 
industries. 

“T think it can be fairly deduced from the evidence that 
at many places in the United States the retailer charged 
profits on coal in excess of anything which can be regarded 
as fair. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how the prices 
which were charged could be maintained in certain cities 
of the United States unless there was a combination, express 
or implied, among the local dealers. This question, how- 


ever, was not sufficiently investigated so that a compre- 
hensive statement can be made. It must be apparent that 
combinations of the character referred to, if they exist, are 
violative of the laws of substantially every state of the 
Union, that such combinations can be speedily broken up 
by the local authorities, and that the duty devolves upon 
them to act with expedition and effect. 

“If the local authorities cannot act with reference to con- 
ditions immediately concerning their respective communi- 
ties, then it is certain that Federal intereference will be 
ineffective. Indeed, most of the transgressions are doubt- 
less by men beyond the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“Bituminous coal, according to the evidence, has not been 
monopolized. And because of its wide distribution and 
widely scattered ownership, it will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to ever bring it within monopolistic control. 
We have, then, a condition which only demands that the 
coal shall be taken from the ground and delivered to the 
people. If that is done at a fair and reasonable price, the 
problem is solved. 

“It is alleged that coal prices have advanced enormously; 
that this must be the result either of a combination among 
the great coal operators to raise prices or of a practice by 
these operators, without combination, of charging excessive 
prices; in a word, of profiteering upon the public. 

“The first part of the proposition stated is already an- 
swered. It remains to determine whether the advance in 
the price of coal can be charged to the rapacity of the great 
mine owners. As to the above charge, it is sufficient for 
the present to say that the evidence shows that during the 
war, while under government control, and later when under 
private control, some of the large coal mines were operated 
at profits somewhat higher: than the profits during normal 
times. The evidence, however, does not demonstrate that 
the profits were anything like as great as those gained in 
many other industries. While these increased profits had 
an effect upon the price of coal, nevertheless it was shown 
that the increase of profits was only one of the small ele- 
ments contributing to the enormous advance in the price 
of coal.” 


Railroads of Northwest Take Precautions 
To Avert Winter Coal Shortage 


AILROADS covering the Northwest are taking a hand 

in the coal situation by calling the attention of the 
public to the danger of an embargo and coal shortage unless 
a better movement from Duluth-Superior harbor over the 
territory is brought about immediately. 

The freight department of the Great Northern R.R. has 
issued the following circular: 

“Unless a better coal movement is brought about at once, 
serious congestion and a car shortage will develop this 
fall, when our traffic will be heavy. On the present basis 
of coal receipts from Lake Erie ports, and shipments from 
the Head of the Lakes, the docks will be filled to capacity 
by Aug. 1. 

“The tonnage of coal required for commercial and indus- 
trial needs of the Northwest averages about the same one 
year with another, and should anything happen to slow 
down the movement via the lakes from Lake Erie ports, 
we are apprehensive that privation and suffering will be 
caused this coming winter. 

“It is improbable that the Northwest will experience a 
recurrence of the exceptionally mild winter of 1920-21, and 
in order to properly take care of the situation the present 
supply of coal on the docks should be moved to the country, 
and the docks refilled before the close of navigation this 
year.” 
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Weekly Review 


gradual decline. The total output for the week 
ended July 23 was 7,369,000 net tons, compared 
with 7,403,000 during the week preceding. The slug- 
gishness of the export market and the lowered Lake 
shipments are the responsible factors in the decline. 
Close observation of all coai markets fails to disclose 
any material improvement in the past week. Signs are 
not lacking, however, that things are soon to be “on 
the mend.” While at present the coal trade is suffering 
from the usual midsummer dullness, added to which 
is the abnormally low rate of industrial consumption, a 
better line of inquiry is developing. This is not result- 
ing in the placing of much additional tonnage, but it 
indicates that buyers are becoming alive to the fact 
that when industry is again humming it will be neces- 
sary to look ahead for fuel requirements. Undoubtedly 
fundamental conditions have been strengthened recently. 
Sentiment in business has improved and it is only 
natural to believe that these feelers on prices and ton- 
nage are the forerunners of orders which have been 
withheld until basic fuel requirements could be con- 
sistently determined. 
Prices do not show any particular tendency to advance 
or decline. Only in screenings is there a better figure, 
and this of course has been the direct result of the con- 


P eeccuar cect of bituminous coal continues its 


tinued lagging domestic market and the dwindling of 
Lake tonnage. Coal Age index of spot prices rose one 
point during the week and now stands at 90. 

The New England market remains featureless. Active 
canvassing by Pocahontas and New River agencies is 
hitting the Pennsylvania coals via all-rail. Marine 
freights continue steady at low levels, making for 
further inland distribution of water coal. Railroads 
have had heavy supplies urged on them by contract 
shippers and with the prevailing light traffic, hold orders 
are inevitable in the near future. 


CAR SHORTAGE IN NORTHWEST SEEMS IMMINENT 


At the Head of the Lakes docks are becoming heavily 
stocked with coal which has been sent up from the lower 
ports, and while the movement to the interior has im- 
proved, the volume of orders received is far below 
normal and an embargo on up-bound coal-laden ships 
looms as all available storage space is being rapidly 
filled. Indications point to a heavy grain movement 
and a car shortage in the Northwest appears more 
imminent with each new day of the dilatory buying 
program. 

The labor situation continues to occupy the limelight. 
In non-union fields wages have been cut to a point where 
competition by union operators is becoming difficult 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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and this has given rise to the advisability of paring 
down the wage scales of the latter. However, union 
officials are opposing possible moves in this direction 
and refuse to consider any discussion of the matter. A 
further wage reduction was put in effect Aug. 1 by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. amounting to approximately 10 
per cent. 

The export market is quiet, mainly as a result of the 
resumption of British operations. Tidewater accumu- 
lations at Hampton Roads are not increasing, as shippers 
are now cautious in sending their tonnage forward, but 
concessions are offered to move the coal already on hand 
at piers to avoid demurrage. Price appears to be no 
consideration, however, and these cuts are not moving 
much coal. 

BITUMINOUS 


Production for the year to July 23 now stands at 219,- 
320,000 net tons. In the same period in 1919 the output 
was 245,009,000 and in 1920 it was 289,191,000. Produc- 
tion for this. period is 10 per cent behind 1919, 32 per 
cent behind 1918, and 25 per cent less than the average for 
1917-20. 

“No markets” continue to account for over 50 per cent of 
production loss. There was a widespread decrease in work- 
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ing time in the fields shipping to the Lake, and the de- 
pression grew more acute in central Pennsylvaia, northern 
West Virginia and most of southern West Virginia. The 
only fields to report an improvement were the Somerset, 
Cumberland-Piedmont region, the Panhandle of West Vir- 
ginia, and Harlan County, Kentucky. 

Soft-coal production, by groups of states, for the first 
six months of 1921 was 196,258,000 net tons, or one-half of 
that for the same period in 1920. 


First Six Year 1921 at 

Months of Same Rate 

1921 as Ist 6 Mos. 

Northeasta...... PE Oc eb OU alae a cern ente er 117,970,000 235,940,000 
Southern Appslachian: bie. se eek ec oes e. 8,439,000 16,878,000 
Hasternintertorct we eats te kine ciate ees. 46,558,000 93,116,000 
Westerns nterionim peas. mops en tetas sateen 9,605,000 19,210,000 
Moutain States and Northwest e................. 13,686,000 27,372,000 
LOCAL te ee mc eee en Peroni aie de® foorcly okevetels © 196,258,000 392,516,000 


(a) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Eastern Kentucky 
and Virginia. (b) Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee. (c) Illinois, Indiana and 
western Kentucky. (d) lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. 
(e) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota and Wash- 
be Gave Mere California, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon and South Dakota 
not inclu 


Exports of bituminous coal continue to slump. Dumpings 
for all accounts at the Hampton Roads piers during the 
week ended July 28 were 340,504 gross tons, as compared 
with 373,811 during the week ended July 21. During the 
fourth week of July 179,832 net tons went for export and 
82,991 for bunkers, a total of 262,823, compared with 616,- 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market June 28, July 19, July 26, Aug. 2, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 

Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.65 $5.65 $5.40 $5.00@$5.50 
Pocahontas mine run. .... Columbus.... 3.55 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.40 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.50 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 5.65 5.00 5.15 5.25@ 5.50 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... EK PA by. cheney EA dC ias ear ey 
*Smokeless mine run.. = Boston... .- 6.00 5.85 5.70 5.50@ 5.65 
Clearfield mine run. Boston...... 2.20 2.00 1.95 1.65@ 2.10 
Cambria mine run., Boston...... 2 O02 LOR ee 7 One eZ. 35@), 3100 
Somerset mine run. . Boston...... 1395 1.80 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. New. York.:.; 3.20. 2.90 3:15 3:00@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.75@ 2.85 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Baltimore.. 22190 2eG0h 2 145: 2.40 

Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York,. eked 11 e250 eee Une 400) 2.75 
Poo] 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 2.70 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.65 2.35 2.20 2.20 

Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York... 2.45 2.20 2.25 2.15@ 2.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Sra pee 2eAQBee 20 220 wae O0@a 2035 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.. 2.30 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New iYork.<.. 02.15) 2.005 81:90") 1285@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 129091590908 1 375G. 2,00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.. 74 Ae ey bee ONS: 1.75 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) New York... 1.95 1.70 1.70 1.70@ 1.80 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) Philadelphia... 1.85 1.75 1.75 175: 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) Baltimore.... 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pittsburgh se’d. gas....... Pittsburgh: .. -2)50” 2795 2.95." *2.60@ 2.80 
Pittsburgh mine run(steam) Pittsburgh... 1.85 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.15 
Pittsburgh slack (gas)..... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.60@ 1.75 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.45 3.30 3.15 2.50@ 3.95 
Kanawha mine run....... @elumbusiee 2-20) 792200) 2515) Vt. 75@) 2525 
Kanawha sereenings...... Columbus.... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.25@ 1.40 
Hocking lump............ Cohimpusas. 5215) 63929" 3155 3200@. 3.25 
Hocking mine run........ Golumbusicse 92,10 92:15" 2715" 92.00@ 2.25 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.20@ 1.85 
Pitts, No, Olumpi........ Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 ° 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 


Market June28, AN July26, Aug. 2, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland... a4 Ie $2.20 we 20 $2.25@$2.35 
Pitts, No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland... 15 fe2> .35 1.35@ 1.50 
Midwest 

Franklin, I]. lump....... Chicago..... 520 eee eS) eee OO 40 05 
Franklin, Il]. mine run.,.. Chicago..... 2.90 3.00 3.15 2.75@ 3.55 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2269 9270009525010) 2.00) 32:00 
Central Ill. mine run...... Chicago..... Zea 2240 82 2 eee OOM Ee s50 
Central Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 1.65 bare 1.60 1.40@ 1.75 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2290. 2.805.605: 9 3, 50@.,3:65 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run, .. Chicago..... 225099229018) 3.09) 2. 90@.3 25 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 Mie S5iaez a5 aes LONE 2225 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2-15 IAW he 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run. .. Chicago..... 2.40 2.40 2.60 2.25@ 2.65 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 tee oo Ob et DO Gy iat 
Standard lump........... StpLoOulsie se aloe 2022 ez 2oe 2. 00)! 21:50 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis ef Seeled Oe 1), 65 @)rr75 
Standard screenings....... St. Louis..... 0.85 0.85 1.00 1.00 

West Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 2.65 2.75 2.90 2.60@ 3.25 
West Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 2.00 2.25 2.30 2.00@ 2.65 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.55 1.60 1.55 1.25@ 2.00 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham... 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.00@ 4.05 
Big Seam minerun...... Birmingham:ae2.50 .) 2.loe) ale 1d ee. 00@ 32.25 
Syme Ky) lumps. Se. Louisville... 3.70 3.40 3.15 3.25@ 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 2.25 2.20 2.20 2.25@ 2.40 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.40 1.50 1.35 1.35@ 1.65 
Kansas lump::... ssc. «2. Kansas City. 5.40 5.50 5.50 5.50 

Kansas mine run.,....... Kansas City.. 4.25 4.40 4.40 4.40 

Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 3.25 3.25 3.25 B98) 


* Gross tons, f. 0. b. vessel, Hampton Roads, : 
+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 




















Market Freight July 19, 1921 July 26, 1921 Aug. 2, 19214 —-——. 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New York...... $2.61 $7.75@$8.00 $7.40@ $7.75 $8.00@$8.25 $7.40@$7.75 $8. 00@$8.15 $7 50@$7_.75 
Philadelphia. ... 2.66 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 

Chicago: Jeccn 5.62 L2e75 12.45 12.40 12.45 12.40 12.45 
New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.75 7.55@ 7.85 7.40@ 7.75 7.55@ 7.85 7 50% 7 75 
Philadelphia. ... 2.66 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 
Chicago........ 5.62 12.60 12.45 12.40 12.45 12.40 12.45 
New York...... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 7.70@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 
Philadelpha. ... 2.66 8.40@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.25 8.40@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.385 7.95@ 8.25 
Chicago........ 5.62 13.20 12.70 12.70 12.70 12.70 12.70 
New York...... 2.61 7.65@ 7.90 7.70@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.75 7.70@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.75 7.80@ 8 10 
Philadelphia.. .. 2.66 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.40 7.95@ 8.25 
Chicagzowe so. se- 5.62 123,95 12.70 12.70 12.70 12.70 12.70 
New York...... 2.47 4.50@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 
Philadelphia. ... 2.38 4.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.20 4.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.20 4.50@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.20 
Chicagosssee cc 5.62 10.90 11.20 11.10 11.20 11.10 11.20 
New York...... 2.47 2.65@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 
Philadelphia. ... 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
New York...... 2.47 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
New York...... 2.47 0.60@ 1.25 1.50 0.60@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 
Philadelphia. ... 2.38 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 Te 125 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 
New York...... 22 AT iy id eas 2.50 2.50 2.50 
* Prices and freight rates net tons; quotations f.o.b, cars, Chicago. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, deolines { in ttalscs. 
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Coal Age Index 90, 
Week of Aug. 2, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal in 
the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
in this review. 
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869 tons for the first week of July. The only coal now 
moving to Great Britain—during the strike the mainstay 
for American overseas tonnage—is on contracts made some 
time ago and where coal has been delayed in transit. 

For both anthracite and bituminous coal an increase in 
the rail movement to New England is reported by the 
Geological Survey. During the week ended July 23 3,160 
ears of hard coal and 3,018 of bituminous coal went 
forward. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO NEW ENGLAND 


= | 
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Week Ended Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
Jaly Oe eas re ee 3,228 2,647 1,169 5,904 
aly Greece eee oe 3,090 2,444 2,066 6,154 
JOY 23. pe tae ee 3,160 3,018 2307, 7,033 


Dumpings at the lower ports for Lake shipments are fall- 
ing off. Mine loadings show the effect of the jam at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes and much less tonnage is now rolling. 
For the season to Aug. 1, this year, nearly 14,000,000 net 
tons have gone up the Lake, compared with 6,814,074 last 
year and about the same as in 1919. Preliminary figures 
for the week ended July 31 show 699,113 tons cargo and 
25,574 of vessel fuel dumped, a total of 724,687 tons, less 
than during any; week since early in May. Inability of 
Northwestern dealers to finance the carrying of stocks and 
refusal of industrial and domestic consumers to order their 
coal are accountable for the slow movement off the docks. 


Biturninous Coal Durnped at 
LakeErie Ports, by Weeks. 
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The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., has sent out proposals for bids, receipts 
to be opened Aug. 23, 1921, covering approximately 600,000 
tons of bituminous and semi-bituminous and 12,000 tons of 
anthracite coal. 

The Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Soo Line rail- 
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roads are reported to be in the market and to have bought 
heavily for future needs. No account of the coal contracted 
for or the price paid has been given out so far. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal continues to hold up remarkably 
well, despite the belief that the markets had nearly reached 
the saturation point. The output for the week ended July 
23 was 1,837,000 net tons, about 40,000 less than in the 
last preceding week. The larger companies put the usual 
10c. monthly advance Aug. 1 on the domestic sizes, while 
growing pressure to make sales has caused a softening of 
independent prices. Retail prices were advanced to cover, 
and in many cases an additional 15c. per ton was put on to 
cover the new Pennsylvania state tax. A generally dull 
anthracite market is now reported and more coal must go 
into storage if production is to be maintained. 


COKE 


Beehive coke output fell off again, 39,000 net tons being 
the figure for the week ended July 23. Connellsville foundry 
demand has picked up a little, especially on high-quality 
coke. Spot Connellsville furnace is now quoted $2.90@$3; 
contract, $3; spot foundry, $4@$4.50. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 


— 192] —————. 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date 
6,165,000 204,548,000 
1,233,000 1,278,000 
7,403,000 211,951,000 
1,234,000 


1,276,000 
7,369,000 


1920 

Calendar Year 

Week to Date(a) 

9,659,000 267,841,000 
1,932,000 1,668,000 
10,880,600 278,721,000 
1,813,000 1,673,000 
219,320,000 10,470,000 289,191,000 
1,228,000 1,274,000 1,745,000 1,675,000 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 


SS UVeO UO eee tee ee 
Daily average.. . 
aly a GON 
Daily average... 
UUlyR2 sce eee 
Daily average... 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 
Calendar Year 
Week to Date 
) 1,525,000 47,634,000 
July 16......... 1,876,000 49,510,000 47,989,000 
July 23-2 -eeek ee 15837, 0008523472000 49,808,000 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Five-day week. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


Week Ended 
July 16 July 24 
19216 1920 to Date to Date c 
39,000 44,000 385,000 3,515,000 12,016,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 





1920 —— 
Calendar Year 
to Date (a) 
46,149,000 


1921 1920 


(c) Less two 
days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for the last two years. 





WANT HEALTH INSURANCE, OLD-AGE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
PENSIONS.—John Collins (Kolodziejak), president of dis- 
trict No. 1, in presenting his report to the district conven- 
tion on July 18 urged legislation providing health insur- 
ance, old-age pensions for old and infirm workmen and 
unemployment pensions. He recommended that union dues 
be raised from 75c. to $1 and announced the union’s inten- 
tion to resist all wage reductions. Secretary-Treasurer 
Mack said that the treasury contained $41,210.78, of which 
$20,000 was in bank credits, Liberty bonds and other in- 
vestments. Several locals were behind in their per-capita 
tax. The average monthly membership from July, 1919, till 
June 30, 1920, was 28,896, the receipts during that period be- 
ing $169,588.39 and the expenditures $119,377.61. Since the 
Compensation Act went into effect $9,624,244 had been 
awarded injured employees or their survivors in district 
No. 1. 
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European Coal Situation 
(By cable to Coal Age) 


GREAT BrITAIN—Provisional figures 
ecmpiled by the British Government 
place the output during the week ended 
July 9 at 2,355,000 gross tons. The out- 
put during the week ended July 16 was 
3,927,000 tons. 

British quotations as of Aug. 1 are as 
follows: Best Admiralty large, f.o.b. 
Cardiff, 45s.@46s.; best Cardiff smalls, 
25s.@27s. 6d. Newcastle-on-Tyne quo- 
tations are: Best steams 42s. 6d.; best 
gas, 38s. 9d. Best bunker coal is 
quoted, Newcastle-on-Tyne, at 35s.@ 
37s. 6d. per ton, with prices weakening 
with the increase in production. 

HoLLAND—American coal is quoted at 
Rotterdam, $8@$9 per ton; British coal 
25s.@40s. 

ITaLY—No supplies of British coal 
are available on the Milan market. 
American steam coal is selling 315@ 
320 lire per ton. 

BELGIUM—Antwerp price on Belgian 
bunker coal is quoted at 135 francs. 

GERMANY—Berlin reports the output 
in the Ruhr region, during the week 
ended July 16, as 1,760,000 tons. No 
returns are issued covering Upper Si- 
lesian production, owing to the disturb- 
ances in that district. 


French Coal Imports for May 


(By cable to Coal Age) 
Metric Tons 


NUTEUCC SEAL CCS claisie o slete's lv siclels ,00 
Ee RUE eesti rey tec) cl sicire: sails <ue.'e! «!si0 127,000 
Seems LULAIIN isis oe elesis) 0. 00 50 102,000 
UIST Vane et eret ciate clais)els cise 6 8 e's 443,000 
ae CMO ION, We ces ose) 01.00% 0.2 2 08 es 45,000 
CUEMCTMCOUNUTICS © 5 nec sie.cts sc css 0 19,000 

BELG Geet icles tolielre:s.0:esio he veiey 6 775,000 


Reduction of Belgian Coke Prices 

A considerable reduction in the prices 
of coke is officially announced, and 
prices have been fixed as follows: 


Furnace coke...... 110 Fr. (formerly 117) 
Half screened...... 112.50: “ (formerly 120) 
ereened 22.2505. 145 “* (formerly 160) 
Special coke..;..... 150 “* (formerly 165) 


Prices for coal to industries and 


households have not been reduced but 
those for industrial briquets have been 
lowered by 8 francs per ton. 


C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
Gross Tons, July 30 


Low Vol. High Vol. 
River Plate. . fae SOS, $9.60 
French Atlantic, including Mar- 
seilles Havre and St. Nazaire. [eat 3 10.40 
West Italy, ee Palermo 
and Naples.. 11.65 11.00 
Scandinavian Ports. . ie 0 10.85 


U. K. prices not quoted, due to practical ending of 
coal shipments. Prices to the Far. East also are not 
sufficiently fixed to admit of authentic quotations. 


COAL UNLOADED IN FRENCH PORTS 
(In Metric Tons) 
Week Ended Week Ended 





June 23 June 30 
CHANNEL PORTS 
Dunkinkees. asiiaecoose 39386 Gey” aeees 
Boulogne Niece. 1,578 1,465 
Diepperieen cette ZO20) 1,238 
iLe Wavremrrsiiuetre: sie? 12,500 10,650 
VOUeT a aeons <5 21,400 14,600 
Caen.. 6,243 2,925 
Cherbourg. . 5,389 3,486 
Saint-Malo-Saint-Servan. 1589.7 ere meee eetcrte 
PeCamp a nevecei tice sens 1,550 735 
Honhleurs ao ate Ee b22 1,090 
EEROUVile sae meres [Pets ©) sEe ner 
ATL ANTIC PORTS 

STORES eee ones cece 6,810 2,928 . 
Maint Nazaire s ances oe 12,414 9,681 
INantestuyss acoee en. 8,615 6,072 
BOrdesuxcteeee cee 8,519 930 
IBS ODING Sec etrvesinciee cic 13524 ee Phe 
Marseille* oe 19,498 15,653 
orien tcc we ee aes ae 2,046 2,323 
Les Sables-d’Olanne...... 900 946 
Tia, Rochelle-Ville-. 3.0.25,  sosen 1,892 
Motalaacsnesat esse WhO LO4 76,614 


* Mediterranean port. 


RICH SPANISH COAL DEPOSITS have 
been found in the Guadalquivir River 
Valley, and the exploitation of the beds 
has been begun. This is likely to prove 
another valuable coal district to be 
added to those of the Asturias, Leon 
and Ciudadreal. 


STORAGE SPACE AT COLOMBO is occu- 
pied and it is practically impossible to 
store coal still arriving and to arrive. 
So far as Ceylon is concerned, no more 
Indian coal will be required till the 
end of the year, as present stocks and 
contracts to be filled are sufficient for 
requirements. 
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Quiet Hampton Roads Market 


Buying is still on the downgrade, 
although prices are on the level of the 
last few weeks. Pools 1 and 2 have a 
range of $5.75@$6 and in some in- 
stances have been cut to $5.50. Other 
pools are quoted at $5 with only few 
acceptances. The lack of activity in 
the market is not a question of price 
but of general sluggish business. 

Dumpings declined during the week 
ended July 28, only 340,504 gross tons 
passing over the piers, as compared 
with 373,811 tons the week preceding. 


PIER SITUATION 
—Week Ended-— 


: July 21 July 28 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Warsonvband sees a ae eae 2,793 3,067 
(houston: hands. sac chen fer 135,076 151,387 
pL Onsic@umped) mse ois see ae 182,047 149,907 
‘Tonnage waiting............ 48,850 28,175 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
@arsronsland seep eee 2S 2,343 
onsionyhand ae bn eee. 105,550 131,850 
Lovsidumpedseen mae aie 59,039 101,184 
Tonnage waiting............ 5,673 28,501 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Gans ion handrwracan create 2,502 2,633 
MONS ODshANGd sy), ye eee ee 125,100 131,650 
ons dumpedeoc yb vse san» 132,725 89,413 
Tonnage: waiting ise yee 80,800 2,790 


Buying for British markets has come 
to a standstill. The only cargoes clear- 
ing for Great Britain are those con- 
tracted for several weeks ago and de- 
layed in transit. 

The coal piers are not crowded and 
while the accumulations at Tide are 
approximately the same as during the 
last two weeks, many shippers have 
offered to make pronounced cuts to keep 





their stocks moving and obviate de- 
murrage. 
CLEARANCES 

For Argentine: 

Du. SS. Maashaven for Guanaco 493 
For Atlantic Islands: 

Dan. 8S Harald for Barbados 2,442 

Am. SS. Edward Pierce for Martinique 5,796 

Br. SS. Clan Macindoe for St. Vincent 5,828 

Br. SS. Burnholme for St. Vincent 4,976 

Am. Schr. Ella Little for Teneriffe.... 1,173 
For Brazil: 

Br. SS. Penrose for Buenos Aires 5,210 

Nr. $8. Coquetmede for Buenos Aires 5,108 
For Canal Zone: 

Am. SS. Cristobal for Cristobal... 9,181 
For Chile: 

Nor. SS. Wilfrid for Valparaiso... 1,503 
For Colombia: 

Nor. SS. Bana for Santa Marta Less 
For Cuba: 

Nor. SS. Mt. Vernon for Antilla...... 839 

Am. SS. Munindies for Havana..... 2,109 

Br. SS. Beacon Grange forSanJuan.... 2,676 
For France: 

Ital. SS. Laura for Marseilles 4,036 
For Gibraltar: 

Ino ge aiistopel ord (eS 2), Bllc oun olemtoo Sho operon 7,162 

Loi. wished GMb OLY 5 | chi Meerut Onto ere 6,717 

Am. SS. Kentuckian...... 8,141 
For Greece: 

Grk, SS. Charalambos for Piraeus..... 7,374 
For Italy: ; 

Du. SS. Celebes for Italian Ports 6,279 

Jap. SS. Jufuku Maru for Messina..... 5,209 

Ital. SS. Ancona for Naples...... 5,688 
For Russia: 

Nor. SS. Borgild for Petrograd.... 4,987 

Br. SS. Airedale for Petrograd... . 4,463 
For Uruguay: 

Dan. SS. Nevada for Montevideo... 5,196 

Jap. SS. Hofuku Maru for Montevideo... 7,021 

Br. S88. Trehawke for Montevideo.. 6,213 

Am. SS. Panaman for Alexandria... 8,150 

Br. Schr. Nova Queen for Hamilton... . 737 

Br. SS. Mayari for Kingston.... 3,423 

Am. SS. J. K. Mitchell for Nassau...... 444 


In Its ANNUAL STATEMENT, accord- 
ing to a London report, the Russo- 
Asiatic Consolidated, the big Siberian 
mining corporation, says that negotia- 
tions are proceeding for the return of 
confiscated properties and for a re- 
sumption of operations. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S COAL EXPORTS in 
June amounted to but 8,000 tons. This 
compares with 1,951,000 tons in June, 
1920, and with 6,006,000 tons for the 
same month in 1918. Exports of coal 
for the first six months of the current 
year amounted to 6,025,000 tons. This 
compares with 14,432,000 tons for the 
same period of last year and with 
35,526,000 tons in the first half of 1913. 





A SHIPMENT OF ASIATIC COAL, the 
first to reach San Francisco in five 
years, was aboard the Japanese S.S. 
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Seine Maru, which arrived recently. 
The coal was shipped from Darien, 
Manchuria. 





Italian Prices Reduced 


Italian State railways have reduced 
the prices of coal supplied by them to 
private industries. In the case of coal 
for ships the prices will be increased 
by cost of transport, loading, customs, 
etc. 

The following prices cover tonnage 
delivered free on truck, on barges in the 
ports, or delivered by trucks for for- 


Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Trend Continues Unfavorable — Penn- 
sylvania Grades in Very Light Request 
— Railroads Have Greater Reserves 
Than Situation Warrants — Anthracite 
Dull. 

Bituminous—If anything, the market 
is even weaker than previously re- 
ported. Steam-users are so besieged 
with offers that they very naturally 
conclude to wait further developments. 
The whole trend for several weeks has 
been toward lower prices, and at this 
writing new low levels have been 
touched by prceducers. 

There has been a small amount of 
buying on the part of plants using 
5,000 tons or less per year, but even 
those purchases have been for de- 
livery extended through the fall and 
cannot be called spot business. More- 
over there is such activity on the part 
of the smokeless agencies to market 
their Pocahontas and New River that 
a very considerable tonnage will prob- 
ably be lost to Pennsylvania interests 
who have come to depend upon certain 
trade because of the relatively lower 
cost of the all-rail route that prevailed 
from 1915 until a few months ago. 
There are signs that the pendulum will 
swing back until the old-time two- 
thirds of New England’s requirements 
will come forward by the water route. 

Inquiry is so light that whole dis- 
tricts in Central Pennsylvania are 
scarcely turning a wheel. The fair to 
medium grades have next to no outlet 
in New England under present condi- 
tions. The through tariff is so high 
that buyers are inclined closely to ex- 
amine the evaporative qualities of 
coals offered, and any such compari- 
son of course works to the advantage 
of the low ash grades of high fusing 
temperature. There are plenty of those 
to meet the limited needs of the few 
who are interested. 

It develops that the railroads here 
have on hand much larger stocks than 


was supposed. Early in the year they 
made purchases based upon normal 
business and it is probable also that 
the ability of producers to furnish full 
quotas was somewhat discounted. In 
any case, the shippers have pressed 
the railroads all along to take coal and 
as a result there is more on hand than 
the situation warrants. In view of 
continued light traffic it would be in 
no wise surprising if the New Eng- 
land railroads should soon notify their 
coal contractors to withhold deliveries 
for the present. 

At Tidewater the amount of coal 
dumped has been reduced to relatively 
small limits. It is a commentary on the 
state of the market that notwithstand- 
ing the lowest water freights since 
pre-war times there has been no im- 
provement in tonnage by this route. At 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and at New 
York the bulk of what coal is tran- 
ferred into boats is either for bunker 
purposes or moves on over-sea con- 
tracts. The volume coastwise is ex- 
tremely light, with no better market 
in sight. 

There are still heavy accumulations 
at Hampton Roads. Many of the 
agencies have been embargoed and 
there are observed the same hectic 
efforts to place coal in any direction 
where it can be absorbed. Prices have 
receded still further f.o.b. vessel, as well 
as on cars at points like Boston, Provi- 
dence, and Portland. Marine freights 
continue easy on a $1.15@$1.25 basis, 
thereby making possible sales of the 
smokeless coals much farther inland 
than has been the case for some years. 


Anthracite—All the domestic sizes, 
with the possible exception of stove, are 
now in ample supply with practically all 
shippers. There is a dearth of orders, 
even with the companies who are usu- 
ally well supplied, and August will see 
either a suspension of mining or large 
quantities going into stock piles in the 
mining region. Retail trade is still al- 
most unbelievably dull; dealers are at 
their wits end to induce the public to 
take on coal. 
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eign countries, previous contracts not- 
withstanding: 


Westphalian steam coal.............. 275 
Belgian and Upper Silesian steam coal 260 
For furnaces and gas— 

(Splint and the like) Westphalian... 275 


(Splint and the like) Upper Silesian 260 
Belgian slack... «ia «9. sek ee 260 
Metallurgic coke, Westphalian........ 380 
Metallurgic coke, Upper Silesian....... 350 





SUEZ CANAL COAL SHIPMENTS up to 
1914 averaged about one million tons 
annually, while in 1919 they amounted 
to only 242,000 tons and decreased to 
118,000 tons in 1920. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Demand Wanes — Yards 
Heavily Stocked — Wage Reductions 
Affect Bituminous Quotations, but Fu- 
tures Stiffen. 


Anthracite—The let-up in consumer 
demand is now being felt in full force. 
The point has now been reached at 
last where a great many dealers are 
stocked up to the limit and have had 
to call a halt on shipments. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, in spite 
of all the talk about dullness, mining 
operations continued on practically a 
full-time basis right up to the end of 
July. However, some of the individuals 
have had to curtail during the past 
fortnight. 

Independent tonnage has been offered 
in limited quantities this week as low 
as $7.35 for egg and nut and $7.60 for 
stove, but most of the small operators 
seem disposed to close down rather than 
sell below the circular, in view of the 
low figures at which there are obliged 
to dispose of their steam sizes. 

Buckwheat is available as low as 
$2.50 on ordinary grades, although the 
better grades are commanding $2.75@ 
$3.25 in the line trade. The market 
on independent rice is $1.75 @$2.25, and 
on barley 75¢c.@$1.25. 


Bituminous—The trade at the end of 
July was in much the same position as 
at the beginning of the month. There 
have been times when it seemed as if 
the demand was reviving, but no real 
expansion occurred. Some consumers 
are taking a little more interest in 
providing against next winter’s require- 
ments, either by stocking up or con- 
tracting, but thus far their activities 
have been largely confined to feeling 
out the market. 

A factor which will tend to cause still 
greater unsettlement is the wage reduc- 
tion put into effect in Somerset County, 
Pa., about the middle of July. 

As the small operators have been 
selling at prices based on the reduced 
scale for some little time past, it may 
be that quotations will not go any lower 
right away, but the latest cuts will 
mean an increased tonnage offering at 
the low figures and eventually this is 
apt to result in still further recessions. 
In any event, the latest Somerset reduc- 
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tions have added to the troubles of the 
operators in Cambria County and other 
organized districts, whose labor costs 
are above those of their non-union 
competitors. 

Coal from selected mines in the vari- 
ous classifications sometimes brings a 
premium, and it is difficult to obtain 
tonnage for shipment over a term of 
weeks at the minimum prices quoted. 
Producers are inclined to take a firmer 
stand on business running beyond the 
middle of August. Slack has stiffened 
up considerably. Export demand shows 
practically no sign of revival. 

There has been a slight increase this 
week in tonnage standing at the piers 
outside of the pools. At the same time, 
most of it appears to have been shipped 
on orders and contracts, so that the 
pressure on the market has. not 
increased. Prices remain practically 
unchanged, $5.90@$6.15 f.o.b. piers for 
Pool 9 and $5.50@$5.70 for Pool 10. 
The tidewater market has been a little 
quieter. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Demand Quiet — Mines on 
Short Time — August Prices Little 
Changed — Tax Rumors — Reports of 
Bituminous Contract Adjustments — 
Efforts at Wage Reductions. 


Anthracite—The low-water mark in 
retail deliveries seems to have been 
passed, as last week was if anything 
a shade better. However, with capacity 
stocks in the yards, retailers are 
content to deliver from them and are 
not at all inclined to take in additional 
coal. Their idea seems to be to get in 
more money for the coal they have out 
before they add to their stocks. 

This has resulted in much shutting 
down at the mines. The _ greatest 
amount of idleness is among the inde- 
pendent operators and most of them are 
now working on a three-day schedule. 

As to August prices, some of the 
independents have already announced 
that they do not intend to make any 
increase, although the companies in two 
cases at least have decided on the 
regular 10c. monthly advance. Under 
these conditions the retail dealers are 
not at all likely to add to their delivered 
price to the consumer, although it would 
be no surprise should there be an 
advance of 25c. after Sept. 1. 

Dealers have lately been stirred by a 
rumor that some of the big companies 
intend within the next month or so to 
bill their costumers for the tax, no 
mention of which was made by any of 
them when the law became effective 
on July 1. Should this happen it would 
not be much of a guess to say that 
a few of the retailers would actually 
resist payment, on the ground that they 
have already sold much of the coal at 
the prices as billed by the companies. 

Bituminous—The market seems to be 
watching the calendar, as the impres- 
sion grows that as we approach Sept. 1 
the consuming interests will awake in 
a moderate degree to the necessity of 
storing some coal in excess of current 
needs. There are already a few 
instances where consumers who had 
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been holding off contract negotiations, 
have gone into the markét and bought 
spot blocks for storage. 

There has lately been a little stir in 
the contract market by rumors that 
some big shippers were adjusting their 
prices downward. In one instance it 
was said that the contract figure of 
$4.20 on good steam coal was brought 
down to $3.80. Should this prove to be 
correct it is likely that the reduction 
will be met by other shippers, with 
adjustments for all coal previously 
shipped. It is believed this is being 
done to cope with the practice of con- 
tract customers taking advantage of 
the low spot prices. 

There has been no appreciable change 
in spot prices, and the tendency is 
altogether stationary. Exceptionally 
low prices are occasionally heard, and 
these are usually on coals from non- 
union regions where the operators have 
succeeded in having their men accept a 
wage adjustment. Some _ operations 
under strict union schedule have been 
pushed out of the market by mines able 
to produce at a much lower rate. 

It cannot be said that business condi- 
tions have greatly improved in this 
district, but they certainly have not 
gone backward. We have personal 
knowledge of iron furnaces getting 
under way for short turns, and the 
textile trade which only a few months 
ago was anticipating summer dullness 
gives every appearance of being able 
to go right through to fall. 





BALTIMORE 


Trade Encouraged by Better Line of 
Inquiry— Demand Not Sufficient to 
Overcome Low Price Conditions—Hard 
Coal Still at Standstill. 


Bituminous—Soft coal dealers as a 
whole seem a bit more optimistic as a 
result of a better line of inquiry for de- 
liveries in the near future. This line of 
inquiry, which is coming into a fair pro- 
portion of the offices here, has not so 
far been of such extent as to stiffen 
prices, but it does give a hopeful tone 
to the trading which has been woefully 
lacking for some weeks past. 

Best grade steam coals are still offer- 
ing at prices below actual production 
cost in spots, this being especially true 
of those operations which have been un- 
able to arrange a cut in mine wage 
scales. The tone of inquiry is possibly 
stronger from some of the towns of 
Western Maryland than from the Balti- 
more district, as yet, for the odd feature 
of the expected business revival seems 
to be that it is gradually working its 
way eastward. 

The export situation, which lagged 
for some days in July is again showing 
evidence of activity, although the late 
heavy call from Great Britain is totally 
lacking. The report for the first 28 
days of July shows a total loading on 
46 ships of 289,185 tons cargo, while 31 
of these took an additional 30,637 tons 
bunker. 

Anthracite—The situation here is at 
a complete standstill and coal men are 
showing more and more signs of worry 
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over the jam that is sure to come in 
September when everybody will want 
coal at one time and the supply will be 
impossible on a satisfactory basis. The 
trade has hoped that the Grand Jury in- 
vestigation would wind up rapidly and 
that the public would come to realize 
that by waiting they are not going to 
get lower prices, but this hope has been 
vain so far. There is practically no 
ordering and distribution at this time. 
The dealers have held several meet- 
ings to discuss some method of educat- 
ing the public away from the thoughts 
created by false information fed to 
them recently by a daily newspaper. 





BUFFALO 


Trade Lagging as Usual—Factories All 
on Short Time— Anthracite by Lake 
Brisk—Slight Stir in Coke Trade. 


Bituminous—It is hard to find a 
shipper who is doing much business. 
Everything is in a listless condition and 
it promises to remain so for a consider- 
able time yet. Not till general business 
begins to recover will coal sell at a 
brisk rate again. 

It is the operators who are faring 
worst, for the trade is commonly in 
such condition that most mines need to 
run actively to make sure of a profit. 
The sudden falling off of the export 
demand and the slowing down of the 
Lake trade have both hit the mines 
hard and there is nothing to make up 
for the decline, for the consumer will 
not buy more than is required for 
present use. 

Prices continue weak and unsteady, 
being consumers’ figures mostly, at $3 
for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50@ 
$2.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump, $2.25 for Allegheny Valley mine 
run and $1.50@$1.75 for slack, which 
is scarcer than sizes, on account of the 
light Lake shipments. 


Anthracite—The demand does not 
increase. The heat has been excessive 
for about six weeks, which is quite 
unusual here and it has kept the con- 
sumer who was in doubt from buying. 
It has been a task to keep consumers in 
the market anyhow, for there have 
been constant reports of the early 
reduction of rail freights rates and 
often of government interference on 
account of what has been called exces- 
sive prices and as at least some of these 
ideas are likely still to prevail, the 
buying will continue to be slow. 

Lake—Shipments are heavy, though 
the present spurt is probably accidental. 
Loadings for the week were 185,900 
tons, of which 97,400 cleared for Duluth 
and Superior, 42,400 for Milwaukee, 
23,200 for Chicago, 9,400 for Port 
Arthur, 7,000 for Marquette and 6,500 
for Racine. 

Freight rates continue easy at $1 
to Racine, 65c.@70c. to Chicago, 60c. 


to Milwaukee and 50c. to Duluth, 
Marquette and Port Arthur. 
Coke—One or two _ circumstances 


favor at least a show of activity. The 
purchase of quite a block of iron ore 
is reported and the temporary starting 
up in August of one of the Wickwire 
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steel mills here obliged that company 
to buy 21,000 tons of furnace coke. 
Local prices remain $4@$4.35 for 72-hr. 
foundry, $3@$3.25 for 48-hr. furnace, 
$2.75 for stock with a trifle of domestic, 
chestnut size at $5@$5.25, adding $3.64 
a ton to cover freight. 





Northwest 





DULUTH 


Coal Embargo Looms — Anthracite Re- 
ceipts Improve — Shortage Seen with 
Slow Inland Demand. 

A coal embargo looms strongly as 
the only method to stop coal shipments 
and keep coal laden boats from filling 
the harbor, when the coal docks here 
become full to capacity, which will take 
place in about a week or ten days, 
unless some strong move comes to 
loosen up the market. Should the 
embargo become a reality, operators 
claim that a shortage of coal next 
winter at the Head of the Lakes region 
will be inevitable 

The most conservative of estimators 
place the amount of coal on the docks 
now at more than 4,500,000 tons, and 
as the docks have only a maximum 
capacity of 5,000,000 tons a tie-up is 
momentarily expected. 

The increase movement in anthracite 
last week has brought the hope that 
more hard coal will be shipped here in 
proportion than has been so far this 
year. A hard coal shortage has been 
feared even more than a shortage in 
bituminous. 

Prices in soft coal are being held 
more firmly by dock men, who are 
reported to have refused $6.25 for 
Youghiogheny, Hocking and _ Splint 
lump, and to be demanding $6.50@$7. 
This shows a general trend of prices 
upward, which dealers claim will be- 
come more and more pronounced as the 
season advances. 

What is spoken of as one of the 
heaviest movements of grain to the 
Head of the Lakes in years will begin 
about Aug. 15, and this will require 
every available freight car in the 
Northwest, and, {in turn, will make 
heavy coal shipments from the harbor 
virtually impossible. 





MILWAUKEE 


Market Very Dull— Dealers Endeavor 
to Loosen Up Deliveries — Trade Now 
Guaranteeing Prices—Receipts by Lake 
Falling. 


Dealers are out hustling for business 
from house to house and as a conse- 
quence local deliveries may be said to 
have improved slightly. Dealers are 
guaranteeing prices in order to assure 
doubting consumers who have been 
waiting for a decline in coal, especially 
in anthracite. Guaranteeing prices was 
popular before the war and it now looks 
as if the practice has returned to stay. 

Jobbers of Illinois and Indiana soft 
coal are cutting car-lot rates in order to 
stimulate business. Talk of an impend- 
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ing increase of 25c. per ton in anthracite 
is still indulged in. Dealers argue that 
the present price of anthracite is not 
exorbitant. They say the Milwaukee 
price is based on the cost at the mines, 
plus the freight rate by rail ($6.58 per 
ton, plus a tax of 3 per cent). The 
difference between the all-rail rate and 
the lake-and-rail rate which Milwaukee 
enjoys, dealers hold is absorbed by dock 
handling charges and degradation. Egg 
is selling at $15.65, stove $15.90, chest- 
nut $15.90, pea $14.05 and buckwheat 
$12.10. 

Receipts by Lake have fallen away 
considerably, but there is promise of a 
fair inflow throughout the balance 
of the season. July’s total will near 
the half-million mark, however. The 
season’s receipts thus far aggregate 
1,971,783 tons, of which 509,515 tons 
were anthracite and 1,462,268 tons 
bituminous. Last year, anthracite 
receipts footed up 365,161 tons and 
bituminous 583,344 tons, or 948,505 tons 
in all. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Inland Buying Still Delayed — Docks 
Nearly Full—Car Shortage Seen with 
Grain Rush. 


There is still very little sign that the 
coal buyers of the Northwest intend 
to take hold until they have to. Con- 
siderable publicity has been given the 
subject in the local papers, all of it 
urging early buying. 

Despite all efforts of those in the 
trade and out, who feel an interest in 
the spreading of information on the 
situation, coal buyers persist in their 
strike. Usually at this time, there 
has been a reasonable movement to the 
interior. It is true that in the last two 
or three weeks, there has been a little 
improvement noted, but it is not up to 
normal, and even if it were, it would 
still leave a deficit from previous 
months. 

Around this time, it used to be the 
theory that people should have coal 
sent from the docks in box cars, thereby 
moving the cars out for hauling grain 
back. But so far there has been very 
little done in this direction. In fact 
the outbound coal traffic is so light that 
dock men are beginning to worry lest 
they have to shut down on coal receipts. 
The docks have sufficient capacity for 
little better than half the usual require- 
ments, hence if the docks are loaded 
but once, it means a shortage of dock 
coal of not far from 40 per cent of the 
winter’s needs. 

The tonnage served the Northwest 
from the docks is somewhat variable. 
The all-rail trade at times sells a larger 
tonnage than at others. During the 
past year or so, the dock business has 
been cut into by the all-rail trade, 
through the revised freight rates which 
hit the lake-and-rail trade harder than 
the all-rail. This has been adjusted by 
an allowance of 28c. on lake-and-rail 
coal since May, to last until Oct. 31, 
and the effect will be to extend the 
dock zone and cut into the all-rail zone. 
The all-rail people are quite aggressive 
at times, and have been known to go 
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after tonnage and cut prices sharply. 
They may conclude to do this: in 
reprisal, before the season is over. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Trade Very Quiet—Large Yard Stocks 
Accumulated—Shortage Probable When 
Demand Sets In. 

There is little current demand either 
for anthracite or bituminous and the 
accumulation of coal in the yards has 
taxed the storage capacity to the limit, 
resulting in a decrease of mine ship- 
ments. The public is still holding back 
orders for fall and winter supplies, and 
dealers are apprehensive that when the 
cold weather sets in there will be a 
rush of orders and probably a shortage 
in the supply. Meanwhile, the carry- 
ing of large stocks, with limited storage 
facilities, is putting the trade to much 
inconvenience. 

Quotations are as follow: 


Retail: 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate.. $15.50 
Pea Te as cond tee 14.00 
Bitummous steam, |. seen eee ee 11.00@11.50 
Domestic lump). ).27.. 2 ee eee ee 42) 
annel 20.22 Lc eka es oe 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination 
g-in. lump. ... st ssc 0s ence eee 8.00@8.50 
Slack j .,..0%.03h0 bee oe 6.00@6.75 





Inland West 





CLEVELAND 


Slack Shortage Develops as Prices Rise 
— Lake Movement Tending to Slow 
Down — Slight Gain in Industrial 
Demand. 

Bituminous—Something akin to the 
old time “scarcity market” has developed 
in the slack situation this week. A few 
of the largest producers of lump coal 
for Lake shipment have curtailed their 
output sharply with the result that the 
supply of slack is inadequate. The 
demand for some months has been on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and now that sup- 
plies have suddenly vanished may con- 
sumers are finding themselves in diffi- 
culties. 

A slightly better demand is begin- 
ning to be apparent from industrial con- 
sumers, reflecting the somewhat more 
confident feeling that is beginning to 
be felt. No sharp revival is expected, 
but coal men assert that the corner has 
been turned and predict a gradually ris- 
ing demand throughout August, with a 
more pronounced gain during the 
autumn months. 

Lake—While there is much talk about 
curtailment of shipments to the lower 
ports for the Northwest trade, and 
many indications that this is being done, 
yet the aggregate tonnage arriving at 
the ports is still heavy. Arrivals at the 
first of the week were unusually large. 
The sentiment among operators is that 
the movement up the Lake will show a 
decline in August unless efforts now be- 
ing made in the Northwest to move 
coal from the docks are successful. Ac- 
cording to reports reaching the trade 
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here, dealers at the Upper Lake ports 
are engaging in a price war in an 
endeavor to reduce their stocks. 

Pocahontas and Anthracite—As the 
season advances the retail is gathering 
more confidence. It is realized that the 
purchase of fuel for next winter cannot 
be postponed indefinitely. 

Retail prices for coal delivered fol- 
low: Anthracite—egg $14, chestnut and 
stove, $14.25; Pocahontas — shoveled 
lump, $11.50, mine run $9.50; domes- 
tic bituminous, West Virginia Splint, 
$9.25; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $7.75; Cannel 
lump, $11.50; Steam coal, No. 6 and 
No. 8 mine run, $5.50; No. 6 and No. 8 
slack, $5; No. 8 ?-in. lump $5.50. 

Receipts of bituminous coal for the 
week ended July 23, were 484 cars, 
divided; industrial, 369, retail 115; as 
compared with a total of 688 cars the 
previous week. 





DETROIT 
Little Demand Apparent — Industrial 
Conditions 


Unimproved — Anthracite 
Business Nil. 

Bituminous—There are as yet few in- 
dications of an early realization of 
better market conditions. Both steam 
and domestic consumers are still delay- 
ing the releasing of orders for their 
winter supply. 

Buyers are being advised to place 
their orders at once that they may have 
the benefit of the favorable transporta- 
tion conditions in obtainifg prompt de- 
livery of shipments. A little further 
delay, in the opinion of jobbers, will re- 
sult in uncertain movement of ship- 
ments owing to the pressure of crop 
movement on railroad facilities. 

Dealers are of the opinion that the 
reduction in freight charges, announced 
recently by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on rail-lake shipments to 
be moved by boat from Lake Erie ports, 
is unlikely to produce any cheapening 
of coal for Detroit consumers. It is 
thought the lower freight rate may have 
a tendency to stimulate shipments over 
Lake routes, which have been diminish- 
ing during recent weeks. 

West Virginia lump is quoted $3.25@ 
$3.50, mine run $2.25@$2.50, nut and 
slack $2@$2.25; Ohio lump $3@$3.25, 
mine run $2@$2.25, nut and slack, $1.15 
@$1.25; smokeless lump and egg, $5.25 
@$5.50, mine run $3@$3.50, nut and 
slack, $2@$2.50. 

Anthracite—Little business in pre- 
pared sizes is being done by retail deal- 
ers. While the lack of orders is due in 
part to the public’s unwillingness to 
pay what it regards as high prices, lack 
of employment, also is a factor in cur- 
tailing domestic buying. 





COLUMBUS 
Strength in Screenings — Domestic De- 
mand Weaker—Lake Tonnage Declines 
—Production Suffers. 

With the Lake trade waning and 
little demand for domestic sizes, 
screenings are showing more strength 
because of reduced production. Screen- 
ings from all fields in Ohio are selling 
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$1.25@$1.40. Other steam grades are 
not showing much strength with mine 
run quoted $2@$2.25 in most of the 
fields. 

The buying public feel more and more 
that freight rates will be reduced and 
are still holding off on the purchase of 
their winter fuel supply. Retail prices 
are steady at former levels with Hock- 
ing lump selling around $6.50, and West 
Virginia splints $7.50@$7.75. Poca- 
hontas is not as strong and _ sells 
around $9.50@$9.75. Anthracite is 
around $15. 

The Lake trade is showing signs of 
the expected let-up which was freely 
predicted several weeks ago. The H. V. 
docks at Toledo during the week ended 
July 23 loaded 122,328 tons as compared 
with 165,763 tons the previous week, 
making a total of 2,228,170 tons for 
the season. During the same week the 
T. & O. C. docks loaded 66,629 tons as 
compared with 28,853 tons the previous 
week, making 594,037 tons for the 
season. 

Production is being reduced to about 
20 or 30 per cent. The Hocking Valley 
is producing but 20 per cent of normal 
while the same percentage is reported 
from Crooksville, Cambridge and Jack- 
son. In the Pomeroy Bend field the 
output is less than 25 per cent. 





CINCINNATI 


Slack Coal Weakens Again—Pocahon- 
tas Softer—Retail Prices Fairly Stable. 

Slack prices which have shown a dis- 
position to strengthen under the in- 
fluence of a curtailment of the demand 
for prepared sizes could not maintain 
the advantage that they gained last 
week and have sagged again. This 
with the prepared selling at the new 
low figures again places the aggregate 
returns at a new low level. Pocahontas 
lump has shown its first sign of weak- 
ness for the past two months. More 
mines are reported closed in the south- 
eastern Kentucky fields. New Lake busi- 
ness here is practically nil. Country 
inquiries have sloughed off to the lowest 
ebb yet. 

Lighter speculative business at Tide- 
water and lightening of the seaboard 
demand is given as the cause for reduc- 
ing the price of slack to $1.25@$1.50 
once more from the West Virginia 
fields. Kentucky slack can be had from 
$1@$1.25. Mine run is priced $1.50@ 
$1.75. Kentucky operators still hold to 
their price of $3.25@$3.50 for lump and 
block and good West Virginia offerings 
can be had for $2.75@$8. 

Pocahontas and New River companies 
shipping heavily on contract are hold- 
ing egg and lump at $5.25@$5.50 though 
they have reduced nut to $4.25. Spot 
offerings of smokeless lump of good 
grade and quality have been made at 
$4.50@$5. Circular prices on mine run 
hold to $3.50 with sales from $2.75 up. 
Slack is not being quoted but sales 
from smaller mines have a range of 
$1.75@$2.50. 

Retail prices are much on the same 
plane as last week, though some of 
the firms are playing with the rise and 
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fall of the bituminous slack market. 
Some sales this week have been made 
as low as $4.35. Smokeless lump is 
quoted $9.75@$10.25, mine run $7.50@ 
$8 and screenings $6.50. Bituminous 
lump $7.25, and mine run $5.75. 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic Still at Standstill — Country 
Movement Slightly Improved — Screen- 
ings Show Activity. 

Aside from a little hard coal there 
are no domestic deliveries locally. What 
inclination there was to buy on the part 
of the consumer was smothered by the 
extreme hot weather. Reports from 
country towns show some little activity 
in the movement of domestic. A few 
apartments in St. Louis are finishing 
up on their needs and the schools are 
about filled. This contract calls for 
Standard coal which is coming, it is 
understood, from a mine near Duquoin. 

Screenings, in the steam sizes, is all 
that has picked up. This start ought 
to continue for the better unless 
domestic begins to move. Some few 
steam plants are getting a little coal 
ahead. 

Anthracite receipts at the St. Louis 
gateway for this season to Aug. 1 will 
approximate 60,000 tons. This would 
indicate that the total to the end of 
the year will be around 85,000 to 
90,000 tons. The movement to date is 
considered good in view of the head- 
way being made by coke in the St. 
Louis territory. 








Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Market Quiet — Steam Coals Feel Oil 
Competition — Prices Firm. 


There is little or no change in the 
market situation. Demand for domes- 
tic grades has slackened off a trifle 
and steam plants continue to change 
from coal to oil, some of the large 
packing companies having changed to 
oil recently. It seems, however, that 
fuel oil production is about sold up, as 
the market is stiffening and some 
plants are unable to make long time 
oil contracts. Prices f.o.b. mines re- 
main unchanged. 





South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Market Extremely Quiet—Small Mines 
Keep the Market Glutted — Trade Re- 
quirements Show No Increase. 

Trade conditions are not such as to 
afford much encouragement for better 
buying in the near future. Industrial 
recuperation is very slow and hardly 
noticeable and thus the demand from 
this source is negligible. Outside of 
the railroads and utility companies very 
little contracting has been done and the 
spot market is being depended on for 
supply to meet current needs. Spot 
buying is not sufficient to stimulate 
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the trade to any extent but only suf- 
fices to enable consumers to get their 
coal at almost their own price. 

Quotations on mine run are reported 
as follows: Carbon Hill $2@$2.40, 
Cahaba $2.50@$3, Black Creek $2.75@ 
$3, Pratt $2.50@$3, Corona $2.25@ 
$2.50, Nickle Plate $2.25@$2.50, and 
Jefferson $2.25@$2.50. 

Domestic coal is now being moved 
with more or less difficulty on account 
of the retail trade being practically at 
a standstill as consumers decline to 
place orders. Quotations for August 
show a slight advance over July in 
accordance with the usual custom of 
increases during the summer months. 
Figures are as follows: Carbon Hill 
$4.15, Cahaba $5@$6, and Black Creek 


$5 @$6. 
Production will be somewhat  in- 
creased and employment conditions 


improved by the announcement of the 
Woodward Iron Co. of its intention to 
blow in another furnace early in 
August. 


LOUISVILLE 


Production Showing Very Little Im- 
provement—Screenings Stronger—In- 
dustrial Stocks Getting Low. 

Markets are somewhat stronger than 
they have been as a result of slow 
movement of prepared sizes forcing 
higher prices on _ screenings. West 
Virginia screenings, which have been 
selling down to $1 and less are today 
going at $1.50@$1.60. Hazard screen- 
ings are fairly firm at $1.25@$1.35, 
and Harlan is quoting $1.60@$1.75. 

All prices are somewhat better than 
last week when there were quotations 
of $2.75 and under on some eastern 
Kentucky prepared, and when screen- 
ings were quoted as low as $1. 

Orders are coming a little better as 
a result of industrial consumers having 
used up stocks in hand, and being forced 
to buy. Many of them have been run- 
ning their bunkers down to a very low 
point. 

There is no general improvement 
shown in any one class of industrial 
buying, and the retailer demand con- 
tinues slow as the domestic consumer 
is putting off his buying. 





West 


DENVER 


Prices Increase, but Demand Lags— 
Mines Suffer Heavy “No Market” 
Losses. 

Prices are looking up while produc- 
tion, compared with a year ago, shows 
a weekly decrease of 80,000 tons. The 
more optimistic business men believe 
that industrial activities will recover 
shortly. 

The great item going to make up 
“lost production” is lack of orders, total- 
ing 42 per cent of possible full-time 
output for the week ended July 16, 
when 144,550 tons were mined. 

Aug. 1 the mine price on lignite 
increased 25c. and the increase was 
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carried to retail markets, where a price 
of $9 was asked on a mine basis of 
$3.75. Cheaper grades are retailing at 
$6.35 @$8.50. 

Bituminous shipments have been slow, 
but lignite demands have been even 
fewer. Routt County lump is retailing 
$11@$11.50, and southern Colorado 
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grades $10.50@$11, while nut is 50c. 
cheaper. 

There are approximately 13,500 
miners on the payrolls—the average 
employed throughout the year—but 
companies in many places are unable 
to do more than give them part time 
week. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 


Dull Period Anticipated—Independents 
Cut Prices—Steam Sizes Pile Up. 
Operating conditions were not so 
satisfactory last week and producers 
seemed to be looking forward to a very 
dull period during the next thirty days. 
The mines are all being operated, but 
while the tonnage produced shows no 
material decrease, no pick-up in the 
market is looked for until after Sept. 1. 
It is probable that all of the large 
companies will continue to work full- 
time, although independents are being 
forced to close down, despite the fact 
that they are shading their prices. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Increases — Slack Stronger 
— Heavier R.R. Tonnage — Rate Cut 
May Help Lake Business. 


Production during the week ended 
July 23, ran counter to the recent down- 
ward trend and registered an increase 
over the preceding week of some 31,000 
tons. Aggregate tonnage mined was 
396,016 tons, or 63.4 per cent of the 
total rated capacity. 

Production figures for the year to 
July 23, indicate a total of 9,564,890 
tons, or 53 per cent of rated capacity. 
This is at least a million tons ahead 
of last year when the output was 
curtailed by an acute car shortage. 

The Association mines worked 53.1 
per cent of possible worktime as com- 
pared with 51.1 per cent the preceding 
week, and produced 63.6 per cent of 
capacity. 

There is a slight improvement being 
felt in Ohio industry, and this with 
continued fairly heavy shipping of Lake 
coal and also some better demand from 
the carriers, explains why production is 
holding up in the face of many predic- 
tions that a slump was at hand. The 
railroads took at least 35 per cent of 
production last week and a continuance 
of this ratio may be expected because 
of anticipated stocking-up and greater 
fuel needs of the roads to handle fall 
traffic. 

The enlargement of the Lake destina- 
tion territory to which the 28c. per ton 
allowance applies, thereby resulting in 
reduction in the rail rates Aug. 1 to 
certain upper Lake ports not heretofore 
enjoying it, may bolster the declining 
Lake tonnage. The railroads have about 


14,000 cars at the Lake front, with 
some 3,000 cars in transit. 

Operators say that the general indus- 
trial demand remains quiet and that 
both spot and contract inquiries are 
slow, with the latter rather negligible. 
Spot prices remain much the same with 
the exception of slack, which has stiff- 
ened during the week. 





PITTSBURGH 


Demand Extremely Light — Business 
Going to Non-Union Fields—Wage Sub- 
ject May Be Reopened. 


Demand continues extremely light 
and has probably decreased further in 
the past week or two. Lake shipments 
have now dropped to relatively small 
proportions. With a little general busi- 
ness going, the district can only 
occasionally sell coal, on account of the 
competition of non-union fields nearby, 
particularly the Connellsville region, 
which has had such a large wage 
reduction. 

While one would probably have to 
pay $2.10@$2.20 for Pittsburgh district 
mine run steam he can easily get Con- 
nellsville coal at $1.80@$1.90 and there 
are lots of Connellsville or other coal 
to be picked up at lower prices, down 
to about $1.50. ; 

There are no indications that demand 
is on the verge of increasing and there 
is nothing definite to suggest that the 
district is likely to have a _ lower 
production cost in the near future. 
Operators in central Pennsylvania have 
addressed the union officials in that 
field with a suggestion that the wage 
matter be opened, to pave the way for 
more activity. Nothing of this sort 


can be seen to be brewing in the 
Pittsburgh district. 
Prices are largely nominal, there 


being scarcely any transactions, and 
are approximately as follows: Slack, 
$1.60@$1.75; steam mine run, $2@$2.15; 
f-in. steam, $2.25; gas mine run, $2.20 
@2.35; gas lump, $2.60@$2.80. Slack 
has advanced on account of decreased 
production of §-in. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


High Quality Coke Sold—Little Room 
for Further Decline — Spot Foundry 
Demand Improved. : 

The report a week ago that a Buffalo 
steel concern made a purchase of 15,000 
tons of furnace coke each for August 
and September at about $2.75 proves 
erroneous. The trade arrived at the 
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price by considering offers at $2.80@ 
$2.85 that were refused. It turns out 
that during the negotiations some strict 
stipulations as to quality were intro- 
duced and the period was reduced from 
the original two months, the outcome 
being that the business was placed 
with a dealer at $3 net to the consumer, 
the dealer placing it with producers at 
$2.85@$2.90. The Robesonia business, 
previously reported as being at $3.25 to 
the buyer, is learned to have been at $3 
to the producer, though on account of 
certain special conditions some middle 
interests figured in the transaction. The 
coke is under very strict specifications. 

Spot furnace coke usually brings 
about $3 when sold by brokers, but 
operators have accepted less in many 
cases, and in one extreme instance a 
lot of several thousand tons went direct 
from producer to consumer at $2.75, 
this being the lowest done. 

Recent transactions have been on the 
basis of the further reduced wage scale 
of July 1, and it looks as though the 
market has little if any room for fur- 
ther decline. 

Spot foundry coke has improved fur- 
ther in demand, though the market is 
still distinctly light, and is quotable as 
follows: Spot furnace, $2.90@$3; con- 
tract furnace, $3; spot foundry, $4@ 
$4.50. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended July 23 at 7,900 tons by 
the furnace ovens, and 13,620 tons by 
the merchant ovens, making a total of 
21,520 tons, an increase of 40 tons. 





UPPER POTOMAC 

Mines Still Marking Time—More Oper- 
ations Suspended—Prices Very Soft. 

Upper Potomac and Georges Creek 
mines were still marking time to a 
great extent during the week ended 
July 23, there being no developments 
to stimulate production in either field. 
If anything, the output was even more 
restricted, with mines in larger number 
shut down awaiting a change in the 
market situation. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying—Mines Unable 
to Meet Non-Union Competition—U. M. 
W.’s Refusal to Consider Reduction 
Closes More Operations. 

A combination of circumstances seems 
to present an impregnable front against 
the efforts of the operators and an even 
deeper slump characterized the output 
during the month of July than up to 
the end of the first six months of the 
year. 

There is no disposition on the part 
of industrial or domestic consumers to 
place orders for any considerable quan- 
tity of coal. Operators seem to be 
waiting, hoping for better prices or a 
reduction of the scale so that they can 
compete with non-union fields which 
have gone back to the 1917 scale. It 
is felt that economic conditions through- 
out the country demand cheaper coal 
and the operators are not in position 
to offer it. Consumers are perfectly 
satisfied to buy as they need coal, on 
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the open market, at the prices ruling 
from time to time. 

A leading operator states that the 
district is losing heavily as a result of 
the United Mine Workers’ failure to 
consider a reduction. This operator 
states that his company must drop a 
contract on Aug. 4, which amounts to 
120,000 tons a month because non- 
union mines can underbid his company 
by 60c. Union miners refuse to con- 
sider a modification of the scale and 
then, when a mine is forced to close 
down, they go into the non-union fields 
and work on the 1917 basis. 





UN:ONTOWN 
Industrial Conditions Encouraging — 
More Plants Resume Work — Steady 
Improvement Seen. 


Industrial conditions in the Connells- 
ville coke region during the past two 
weeks have assumed an encouraging 
aspect and the belief that the industry 
has seen the worst of the depression is 
steadily attracting more advocates. 

Here and there a number of the 
smaller mines are getting back to an 
operating basis although the nature of 
the business they received which justi- 
fied resumption has not yet. been 
established. In addition quite a few of 
independent coke plants are now en- 
gaged in mining coal for shipment to 
byproduct plants. 

There is now basis, for the opinion 
held by any number of operators and 
observers that conditions will gradually 
become better until a complete resump- 
tion is again at hand. The improvement 
of the past two weeks is sufficiently 
indicative that business is slowly but 
steadily returning. 

Most operators are trimming their 
sails for fairly good business during 
the last quarter commencing Sept. 1. 
There will be more business in August 
than at any time this summer but the 
expectation is that nothing worthwhile 
will be accomplished before Sept. 1. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
R.R. Tonnage Improves — Lake Ship- 
ments Continue to Decrease—Spot Mar- 
ket Still Listless. 

FAIRMONT 


Production increased slightly during 
the latter part of the week ended July 
23. The output, or the bulk of it, was 
railroad fuel there being little general 
demand. However, a few more inquiries 
were being made and there was some 
discussion of future contract require- 
ments. 

Export shipments were light and 
comparatively little coal went to the 
Lake. Prepared sizes ranged $2.60@$3, 
mine run about $1.75, and slack $1@ 
$1.25. 

NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


More suspensions of operations were 
necessary as shipments to the Lake 
continued to decrease and the general 
spot demand remained very dull. There 
was almost no contract inquiry. Prices 
were only nominal, mine run $2.25, pre-- 
pared $2.40@$2.60 and slack not over 
$1.25, with very little coal moving at 
any price, however. 
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Middle West 


INDIANA 
Somewhat Better Feeling Prevails, but 
Current Demand Is Unimproved — In- 
dustrial Inquiries Increase — Domestic 
Trade Sluggish. 


Little change is recorded with the 
exception that industries are making 
more inquiries about prices. These have 
held steady during the past week, but 
this is attributed to the fact that they 
are as low as they can go. Screenings 
are still as low as $1.80 and some 
prices have been shaded down below 
this figure. 

Continued hot weather is held respon- 
sible by the retailers for the poor 
demand for domestic coal. Generally 
in July there is some increase in the 
call for the better domestic grades from 
persons who are storing. So far this 
year the demand from this source is 
below normal. A rise has been pre- 
dicted among retailers for Aug. 1, but 
up to the present time it appears that 
it will likely be Sept. 1 before such a 
rise takes place, The demand does not 
justify it at the present time. 

Some of the Indiana utilities are 
making inquiries concerning prices. Lit- 
tle actual business has resulted, how- 
ever. Railroad reports in the state 
show a few more cars moving and the 
general business outlook is more encour- 
aging than it has been for weeks. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


No Noticeable Improvement Except on 
Screenings — Screened Sizes Accumu- 
lating — Poorer Working Time — No 
Price Increase. 

The screenings situation shows up 
considerably better in the Carterville 
field. The 600 cars that were pooled 
between the big shippers and which 
went to Chicago packers and one other 
large food corporation, has helped to 
eliminate the screenings surplus. Some 
of the screenings that have been on 
the ground for many weeks past are 
now being loaded. The _ prevailing 
prices range from $1.25 upward, but on 
current business the tendency is to ask 
$2.85 and get as close to it as possible. 
Some operators are shipping nut out as 
screenings to relieve the situation when 
a screening order carries a good price. 

Domestic orders are few. This applies 
to all territories, although more is mov- 
ing northwest than elsewhere. 

Independent prices range as low as 
$3 for lump and egg, and nut from 
$2.35 up. Mine run is $2.75 and screen- 
ings $1.25 upward. The independents 
are showing up perhaps a trifle better 
in working time, but their coal cannot 
at these prices mean other than a loss. 

In the Duquoin field in Perry County 
conditions are not as good. Prices are 
in some instances lower. In Jackson 
County a better showing is made on 
time and price. At Murphysboro—the 
Big Muddy vein—one mine worked 
every day but one in June—another 
missed three days and July records are 
almost as good to date. Mt. Olive shows 
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no change from the report of last week. 
The Standard field reports improve- 
ment in screenings and here and there 


a slight increase in movement of 
screened sizes. . Railroad coal is movy- 
ing better. 


On July 22, the following report of 
“no bills” on hand will show why an 
advance can be expected on screenings 
unless the domestic tonnage begins to 
move: Southern Illinois, screenings, all 
sizes, 264 cars; prepared coal, all sizes, 
2,161 cars; central Illinois, screenings, 
all sizes, 262 cars; prepared coal, all 
sizes, 684. This shows slightly over 
three cars of screenings and {about 
twenty-one cars of domestic coal per 
mine on hand. 

Up to the end of the month there was 
no announcement of any increase in the 
circular price of Carterville or Mt. Olive 
coal. Thus the top will be $4.05 for 
domestic sizes. Only a demand will 
bring an increase in the Standard 
field. It is understood that several 
operators in the Springfield district 
have announced an increase. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Business Slightly Better—Prices Firm 
—Production Not Being Forced. 

Operators are maintaining values and 
slowly getting better prices, through 
holding down production when the mar- 
ket cannot absorb it. The result is 
that the general situation is looking 
promising in view of the fact that 
operators are generally of the opin- 
ion that there will be an active fall 
and winter trade. 

It is patent that the domestic con- 
sumer is going to be a late buyer this 
year, and some of the retailers are 
under the impression that there will be 
more coal bought in the dead of winter 
than at any previous time since before 
the war. As western Kentucky has 
always been a prominent prepared-size 
producer the outlook is for a heavy fall 
and winter business. 

In the event of a heavy demand devel- 
oping later for prepared sizes there is 
some speculation as to just what can 
be done with screenings if industrial 
demand does not show material im- 
provement over present consumption. 
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Middle Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Production Declines — Export Tonnage 
Slumps—Gulf Mines Hindered by Blast 
—Prices Soft. 

NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production fluctuated be- 
tween 138,000 and 17,000 tons a day 
during the week ended July 23. Condi- 
tions were becoming worse and more 
mines were closing down for lack of 
orders. Neither at Tidewater, Lakes 
nor Inland points had it been found 
possible to secure any desirable busi- 
ness and some of the largest concerns 
closed during the week. Little coal 
was being exported and even govern- 
ment shipments had been curtailed. 


COAL AGE 


Very little Gulf coal was being pro- 
duced as the main line of the Virginian 
had not been cleared of the debris from 
the blast set off at Maben. Hence, 
during the greater part of the week, 
mines were without transportation 
facilities. However, there was literally 
no market whatsoever at Tidewater or 
elsewhere. Export shipments had come 
to a standstill and Tidewater prices 
were as low as at any time during the 
year. 

POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Loss of export business cut down 
Pocahontas production so that the out- 
put was not over 40 per cent, with 
‘no market” losses aggregating about 
300,000 tons weekly, as against a pro- 
duction of about 235,000 tons. Although 
few mines were closed down entirely, 
yet most concerns were limiting opera- 
tions to about one-half a week. Con- 
tract coal only was being moved, there 
being no spot demand _ discernible. 
Under such conditions prices were not 
as firm, prepared averaging $4.50@$5, 
mine run $2.25@$2.75 and slack in slim 
demand around $1.75@$2.25. 

Poorer demand caused Tug River 
production to reach new low levels, in 
view of the fact that it was no longer 
possible to send so large a tonnage to 
Tidewater or the Lake. Prices, how- 
ever, were being maintained, although 
very little business was being closed 
either on a spot or contract basis. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Steadily Waning Demand—More Mines 
Closed — Tidewater and Lake Outlets 
Poorer. 

KANAWHA 


If anything there was even less of 
a spot market during the week ended 
July 23. The domestic call had dis- 
appeared almost entirely and contract 
orders were being further curtailed. 
Production did not reach more than 
10,000 tons daily and more mines closed 
down indefinitely. Where mines were 
running at all two days was the maxi- 
mum. The best mine run price was 
$1.75, with slack $1.10@$1.25. Pre- 
pared sizes were only bringing $2.50 
@$3. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Although Logan production was still 
on a larger scale than in other fields, 
it represented coal for storage rather 
than any general demand. However, 
“no bills” were on the increase. Lack 
of a Tidewater outlet and the slowing 
down of Lake shipments were affecting 
production to a great extent. 

In the Williamson field a_ steadily 
waning demand cut down the produc- 
tion. However, the output was some- 
what strengthened by the fact that 
more railroad fuel was being handled. 
No market losses were increasing rather 
than diminishing and prices were on 
about the same leve! as in other high- 
volatile regions, although but few sales 
were being made. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Paralysis of production continued as 
a result of even more pronounced dull- 
ness. Industrial concerns still withhold 
steam orders in the belief that better 
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prices may prevail and the market for 
domestic coal is also in a slump. Even 
railroads were using only a small pro- 
portion of the usual tonnage required. 
With less coal being prepared screen- 
ings were not so plentiful and ranged 
around $1.25; mine run averaged about 
$2 and prepared sizes $2.75@$3.25. 
VIRGINIA 


Conditions remained virtually un- 
changed, there being a very poor mar- 
ket and production was curtailed to 
about 50 per cent. Few new contracts 
were being closed, and only those opera- 
tions having live contracts were able 
to keep running. There was _ little 
demand for coke and scarcely any was 
moving. 








Southern Appalachian 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Steam Market Shows Better Tone — 
Domestic Demand Sluggish—Fall Rush 
Seen. 

While there appears to be a little 
better tone to the steam market, the 
general situation remains unchanged. 
Nut and slack and other steam sizes are 
moving more readily than block, but so 
far the Straight Creek operators have 
been able to maintain a price of $3.50 
@$3.75 for block, while good Harlan is 
being sold 50c.@75c. less. Nut and 
slack is being sold $1.60@$1.75, 4-in. 
steam $2 and straight mine run $2.25 
@$2.40. 

It is plain that domestic buying is 
far less than normal and operators are 
preparing for an inevitable rush of 
orders later on. Just what will become 
of resultant coals may be a problem, 
unless industrial consumption picks up 
in the meantime. 








West 





UTAH 


Slight Improvement Noted in Coal Situ- 
ation—Coast Trade Holding Up—Labor 
Conditions Excellent — No Industrial 
Improvement. 

There is a little improvement in the 
coal situation, the first in many months, 
but this improvement is anything but 
marked. Dealers are of the opinion that 
business will not really pick up before 
the latter part of August. The head of 
one of the largest retail coal yards in 
Salt Lake City, with whom the corres- 
pondent of Coal Age discussed the situ- 
ation, said he expects to see people glad 
to carry a few hundred pounds of coal 
home in their automobiles during the 
coming winter. 

The Coast trade is holding up fairly 
well and the labor situation continues 
excellent. There is considerable coal in 
the Salt Lake City yards and those 
dealers who are in a position to do so 
are putting in all they can hold. There 
is no improvement in the industrial 
situation and no prospects of an imme- 
diate change. 





INDIANA 
John E. Cox, judge of the Vigo Superior 


Court, Terre Haute, has awarded Ross 
Mace judgment for $873 against the Van- 
dalia Coal Co. Mace asserted in a com- 
plaint that the Vandalia Coal Co. had 
taken 25,900 tons of mineral and sulphur 
yubstance from his farm in Lost Creek 
‘ownship without his consent and permis- 
sion. 


KENTUCKY 


T. C. Hughes, president of the Standard 
Harlan Coal Co., reports that his company 
has taken over the Harlan Gem Coal Co., 
located at Ages, in Harlan County, Ky. 


The St. Bernard Mining Co. and the W. 
G. Dunean Coal Co. power plants are being 
put in parallel with a common line between 
the two stations. The excess power will be 
taken over by the Kentucky Utiliities Co. 
This energy will be used in mines, indus- 
trial plants and community use. 





NEW YORK 


Perry & Co., wholesalers, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, in a circular sent out to 
retail coal dealers say: 

“It has been suggested to us that an an- 
nual ‘clean-up week’ would not be a bad 
idea for many a dealer’s yard. Collect all 
the old scrap and call the junkman. Wash 
up the wagons and motor trucks, grease 
up all the wheels and machinery, oil and 
polish the harness. Give your horses a run 
in pasture, or a stand on blue-clay, and 


your motors a renovation. Paint up the 
entire plant, lock, stock and barrel. Take 
this opportunity to look prosperous. Ginger 


up your confidence in your own business ; 
breathe success. Talk, eat and sleep busi- 
ness optimism. It is as contagious as the 
measles. It will reach your office and sales 
force, and filter through to your trade. 
‘Clean-up week means also cleaning up your 
office—burning a lot of old stuff that you 
have no further use for, and getting a new 
slant at those old outstanding’ accounts. 
Get after them and get the cash. It is all 
up to you, Mr. Proprietor; you must be 
the first victim of the epidemic.” 


OHIO 


The Mohio Coal & Mining Co. with gen- 
eral and retail offices in Cincinnati and 
mines at McArthur, has passed into the 
hands of Receivers Fred O. Valentine and 
Arthur W. Moore, under- orders of the 
Superior Court. This was caused by a 
suit of its president, Charles P. Malone, 
who sued for an accounting. Disagree- 
ments as to management is also told in 
the suit filed. 


The Board of Education, City of Cleve- 
land, has requested bids on 40,000 tons of 
coal, various grades, to take care of their 
requirements the coming winter. It is ex- 
pected bids will be opened and contracts 
awarded in the near future. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Chartiers Creek Coal Co., of Pitts- 
burgh has contracted with Roberts and 
Schaefer Co., for the reconstruction of the 
tipple at Canonsburg. 

The Midway Coal Co., of Bridgeville, has 
contracted with Roberts and Schaefer Co., 
for the installation of machinery equipment 
for its new tipple at Midway. 

The Clarksburg gas coal mine of the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co. resumed opera- 
tions on July 5, after being idle for sev- 
eral months. 

The Alliance Coal & Coke Co, plant at 
Denbo, a short distance up the Mononga- 
hela River from Brownsville, was recently 
closed down indefinitely. 

The Warnke Coal Mining Co. has notified 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth that it 
has made an actual increase in its capital 
stock from $75,000 to $100,000. The com- 
pany operates in Lackawanna County. 

Alicia No. 1 coal and coke plant and Alicia 
No. 2 coal mine, of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
closed down indefinitely on July 1 
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State troopers and county authorities are 
investigating the series of explosions which 
damagec a portion of the Donald mine of 
the Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., near 
Masontown. Mine officials said no authori- 
zation had been given for use of explosives 
in the vicinity of the mine where the blast 
occurred. 


There were ninety fewer fatal accidents 
during the first six months of this year 
than during the same period in 1920 in the 
bituminous mines of Pennsylvania, while 
in the anthracite region during the same 
period there were three more fatalities this 
year than last year. The number of seri- 
ous non-fatal accidents—those incapacitat- 
ing workers for sixty days or more—was 
reduced materially in both fields, there be- 
ing 821 fewer non-fatal accidents among 
the bituminous mine workers and 159 less 
among the anthracite mine workers in 1921 
than in 1920. 


From Jan. 1 to June 30, 1920, according 
to figures tabulated by S.E. Button, Chief 
of Mines, there were 210 fatalities in the 
bituminous field, while during the cor- 
responding period of 1921 the number was 
but 120. In 1920 there were 646 non-fatal 
accidents in the bituminous region as com- 
pared with °25 this year for the first six 
months. 


Fire broke out in the Gallatin Mine of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co., near Monongahela 
City, on Tuesday morning, July 12. The 
cause of the fire is believed to have been 
a short-circuit caused by a roof fall. The 
company succeeded in sealing off the fire 
on Thursday, July 14. 


The Buck Ridge Coal Mining Co., Knick- 
erbocker Building, New York, of which W. 
J. Fallon, is president, is planning to double 
the output of its Buck Ridge colliery, at 
Shamokin. Three new slopes are being 
driven to reach coal deposits not exploited 
heretofore, and a 750-hp. boiler is being in- 
stalled to provide more power. 


UTAH 
The Beehive Coal Co. is making appli- 
cation for a lease on 1,560 acres of coal 
lands west of Helper. They propose 10c. 
a ton royalty and $200,000 improvements 
during the first three years of the lease. 


Niel M. Madsen and R. Y. Gibson have 
been granted a government lease under the 
royalty and improvement plan on a large 
tract of coal lands between Schofield and 
Clear Creek and adjacent to the Denver 
& Rio Grande R.R. 


According to an opinion handed down by 


Attorney General Cluff, title to coal dis- 
covered on leased grazing lands may be 
passed to the state in instances where 


owners do not desire to pay taxes on the 
mineral. Cases have been brought to the 
attention of the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion in which persons acquiring land for 
grazing purposes have reported that coal 
deposits discovered on their land are of 
such an inferior quality or are so far from 
a railroad to give them little or no com- 
mercial value. In cases of this kind it is 
contended that the payment of a tax on 
the deposit makes the cost of grazing 
prohibitive. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A deal has just been completed whereby 
the Maine Collieries Co., backed by East- 
ern capital, is to take over a portion of 
the holdings of the Bear Mountain Coal Co., 
in Barbour County. The purchasers expect 
to produce coal in the late summer or fall. 


Fairmont and Connellsville people are 
principally interested in the newly organ- 


ized Peoria Coal Co., of Fairmont which 
has just been formed for the purpose 
of operating in Marion County with a 


capitalization of $125,000. Leading figures 
in the new concern are: Anthony Love, H. 
T. Spiker, of Connellsville, Pa.; A Col- 
born, Osman F. Swartz and Ada Moore, of 
Fairmont. 

The Hamil Coal & Coke Co., of Blaine, has 
contracted with Roberts and Schaefer Co., 
for the complete machinery equipment for 
its new tipple to be installed at Blaine. 
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Chairman Kenyon, of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, has ap- 
pointed the following sub-committee to in- 
vestigate disorders in the West Virginia- 
Kentucky coal fields: Senators Kenyon, 
Iowa; Phipps, Colorado; Shortridge, Cali- 
fornia; McKellar, Tennessee, and Walsh, 
Massachusetts. The miners and operators 
are each allowed to present six witnesses 
in Washington, beginning July 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fair- 
mont, directs attention LOD ee theme tact 
that the statement in Coal Age, page 1065, 
issue of June 9, 1921, relating to the belt 
conveyor in the mines of the Chesapeake 
Coal Co., should have stated that at this 
mine there is a 300-ft. apron conveyor, 


elevating the coal from 100 ft. below the 
surface to the tipple height, instead of 
stating that the conveyor delivers coal 


about 200 ft. from the top of the hill to the 
tipple. 


A small tonnage of Redstone coal is being 
loaded by the Brewer-Harrison Coal Co. 
but such coal is being loaded in the course 
of development as this company only began 
production a short time ago. The opera- 
tion is about two miles east of Weston on 
the Pickens branch of the B. & O. The 
company was formed late last year and in 
the last few months has been engaged in 
putting in a new plant. 


A tract of Redstone coal is being de- 
veloped by the Mudlick Coal Co. on the 
Louis Bennett estate about one mile from 
Weston. The Mudlick company has_ pro- 
gressed to a point in the installation of a 
new plant where it is now able to produce 
and load a little coal. Shipments are being 
Be ea the Richwood branch of the 


The Kastern Coal Co., a Cumberland 
(Md.) concern has acquired the operation: 
of the Mary Coal Co., located near King- 
wood in Preston County, the consideration 
being in the neighborhood of $50,000. In 
purchasing the mine, the company also se 
cured 125 acres of land in the Bakertown 
seam. From what can be learned the East- 
ern Coal Co. has negotiations under way 
for the purchase of additional mining 
property. 


Operations at the plant of the No. 2 mine 
of the Irona Coal Co., located on the Mor- 
gantown & Kingwood R.R. near Kingwood, 
were eu med recently, this company hav- 
Ing secured a contract to furnish coal to 
poe E es Upc ae kee company is con- 
rolled by the J. . Weaver interests 
Philadelphia. 5 ; Bast 


Favorable progress having been made 
on the preliminary construction work for 
a new plant of the MeHale and Talbott 
Coal Co., the company has begun work on 
the installation of a siding at its plant not 


far from Philippi in Barbour County. 
Principal stockholders in the new concern 
are EK. T. McHale, Donald Talbott and 


Brown Talbott, all of Elkins, at which point 
the company’s office is located. This con- 
cern will be in readiness to begin operations 
about Sept. 1. 


Clay County is to be the seat of opera- 
tions of the newly organized Kanawha 
White Ash Collieries Co., which is capital- 
ized at $250,000. This concern expects to 
operate on a fairly large scale at Dorfee in 
Clay County. Pennsylvania people, in 
large part, are behind the new concern, 
among them being: E. M. Burns, of Ebens- 
burg ; EF. J. Foye, J. J. Caulley of Browns- 
ville; F. E. Williams, of Buckhannon and 
A. J. Horan, Charleston. 


WYOMING 
The Union Pacific Coal Co. notified 
several Wyoming coal dealers that the 


price of their coal would be increased 25e. 
a ton July 1 and another 25c. on Aug. 1. 
The reason given for the raise is that min- 
ing costs and operating expenses are still 
high. It also is stated that orders for coal 
have fallen off to such an extent that most 
of the mines are working only two days 
a week, and some only cone, but overhead 
expenses go on just the same. 
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Traflic News 











In the complaint of the Gillespie Coal 
Co., the I. C. C. decides that the rates on 
coal from complainant’s mine at Gillespie, 
lll., to interstate destinations are not un- 
reasonable but are prejudicial, which preju- 
dice the commission orders removed. 


The I. C. C. has denied the application of 
eertain railroads to continue rates on coal 
and coke from Illinois and Indiana to points 
north and west without observing the long- 
and-short-haul clause. 


The I. C. C. has authorized the Hunting- 
don & Broad Top Mountain Railroad & Coal 
Co. to assume obligation for $300,000 in 
notes to procure locomotives and passenger 
cars. 

In the complaint of the Tlinois Steel Co., 
the I. C. C. decides that rates on coke from 
coke ovens to points in the company’s plant 
at Gary, Ind., in 1918 were unreasonable, 
and awards reparation. 








Personals 





E. R. Thompson, secretary and treasurer 
of the Federal Coal Co., whose office is in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was in Pineville re- 
cently. He reports that business in his 
section is still dull, but things are looking 
better. ; 

Jesse H. Nuzum, of Shinnston, superin- 
tendent of five mines of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., located at Shinnston and at 
Lumberport, W. Va., has tendered his res- 
ignation after having been connected with 
the company for a period of twenty-four 
years. Mr. Nuzum desires to devote his 
entire time to personal business. 


Ww. S. Walker, for the past two years 
southwestern sales manager at St. Louis 
for the Peabody Coal Co., has resigned and 
bought a ranch at Medford, Ore. He is 
sueceeded by A. W. Hamilton, formerly of 
the Hamilton Coal Co. of Chicago. 


Colonel L. E. Tierney, of Powhatan, 
president of the Powhatan Coal & Coke 
Co., is spending the summer at a north- 
ern summer resort and is undergoing treat- 
ment, having been in very poor health for 
some time. 


D. A. Lyon, supervisor of stations, and 
George S. Rice, chief mining engineer for 
the Bureau of Mines, are now in Alaska on 
a tour of inspection to determine in what 
manner the Bureau of Mines can best assist 
the territory’s mining industry. It is pro- 
posed to divide the territory into four dis- 
tricts, each being in direct charge of a 
Bureau of Mines engineer. District 1 has 
been assigned to Bert W. Dyer, who also 
will continue to discharge his duties of 
Federal Mine Inspector of Alaska. This 
district embraces the South coast, includ- 
ing the Matanuska, Kenai and Bering River 
coal fields, the Copper River basin and, for 
the present, the Katalla oil fields and South- 
eastern Alaska. J. A. Davis will continue 
to serve as superintendent of the Fairbanks 
station and, in addition, will be in charge 
of District 2, which consists of the territory 
tributary to the government railroad from 
Seward to Fairbanks. District 3 consists 
of interior Alaska, comprising the Yukon 
and Tanana basins. This district has been 
assigned to K. T. Sparks, assistant mining 
engineer. District 4 is the Seward Penin- 
sula. No assignment of an engineer for th‘s 
district has been made as yet. 








Trade Catalogs 





C-H Tron Clad Solenoids—Cutler-Ham- 


mer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Publication 
873, SPp:) 47 8s x11 in. ; illustrated De- 
seribing design, especially adopted for 
operating brakes, clutches, valves, ete.— 
Advertiser. 

Pennsylvania Air Compressors and 
Vacuum Pumps—Pennsylvania Pump and 
Compressor Co., Easton, Pa. Form 101; 


pp. 16; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Describing 
line of air compressors and reciprocating 
dry vacuum pumps.—Advertiser. 
Sullivan Drill Sharpeners—Sullivan 
chinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 72-E; 
pp. 32; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Description 
of compressed-air machines for hammer- 
forging drill-bits and shanks.—Advertiser. 
Synchronous Motor Control Apparatus 
and Exciters—General Electric Co., Schen- 


Ma- 


COAL AGE 


ectady, N. Y. Bulletin 48032; pp. 12; 8 x 
10% in.; illustrated. Describing four main 
divisions of synchronous motor control ap- 
paratus-exciters, compensators, panels and 
rheostats.—Advertiser. 








Association Activities 





National Coal Association 


On the Government Relations Committee 
of the Association, appointed June 1, 1921, 
are: 

Ogle, A. M. (Chairman) president, Van- 
dalia Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Bockus, C. E., president, Clinchfield Coal 
Corp., New York City. 

Gallagher, Michael, general manager, M. 
A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. 

Guthrie, T. W., president, Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co., Pittsburgh. 

Kooi, Peter, president, Sheridan-Wyom- 
ing Coal Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 

Maloney, A. J., sales manager, Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin: Coal Co., Chicago, 

Houston, T. E., Houston Coal Co., 1516 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati. 

Huff, Julian B., president, Keystone Coal 
& Coke Corp., Greensburg, Pa. 

_Cunningham, W. H., secretary, West Vir- 
ginia Coal Association, Huntington, W. Va. 

Barnum, Walter, treasurer, Pacific Coast 
Co., 50 Church St., New York City. 

Brydon, J. C., president, Quemahoning 
Creek Coal Co., Somerset, Pa. 

Davis, T. B., president, Island Creek Coal 


Co., 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Quealy, P. J., president, Gunn-Quealy 
Coal Co., Kemmerer, Wyo. 
Ramsay, Erskine, first vice-president, 


Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., Birmingham. 
Watson, C. W., president, Consolidation 
Coal Co., New York City. 
Arnold, Gohen C., Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Heiner, Moroni, vice-president, United 
States Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mahan, EB. C., president, Southern Coal & 
Coke Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Caperton, G. H., president, 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
The Railroad Relations Committee of the 
National Coal Association, appointed June 
1, 1921, is made up of the following: 


New River 


Mahan, FE. C., (Chairman) president, 
Southern Coal & Coke Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Andrews, W. L., vice-president, Consol- 
idation Coal Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Barger, D. H., Shawsville, Va. 

Boyd, C. D., traffic manager, Hazard, 
Harlan and Southern Appalachian Coal 


Operators’ Associations, 705 Republic Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Buffington, W. P., traffic manager, Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh. 

Francis, J. D., vice-president, Island 
Creek Coal Co., Huntington, ht tn VD 

Gunter, L. C., Stoney Fork Collieries Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hurd, D. F., secretary Pittsburgh Vein 
Operators’ Association of Ohio, Cleveland. 

Hutchinson, §. Pemberton, president, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

Jenkins, C. H., secretary and treasurer, 
Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jones, J. S., president, Sunday Creek Coal 
Cos Outlook Bldg., Columbus. 

Marion, A. M., president, Chartiers Creek 
Coal Co., 928 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

McElwain, John, vice-president, 
Rainey, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 

Moderwell, C. M., general manager, 
O’Gara Coal Co., 910 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 

Mouser, Otis, vice-president, Stonega 
Coke & Coal Co., Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Reed, G. W., vice-president, Peabody Coal 
Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 

Taylor, C. W., vice-president, W. G. Dun- 
can Coal Co., Greenville, Ky. 


Waffle, Jonas, secretary, Indiana Coal 
pave Bureau, 609 Trust Bldg., Terre Haute, 
nd, 

Warner, C. E., traffic manager, South- 


western Interstate Coal Operators’ Associ- 
Neat Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City, 

Oo. 

Yerkes, S. L., vice-president and secretary, 
Grider Coal Sales Agency, American Trust 
Bldg., Birmingham. 

Callahan, John, traffic manager, National 
Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 








Recent Patents 





Self-Operating Mine Door for Locomo- 


tives. Patrick J. Stanton, Lundale, West 
Va., 1,374,478. April 12, 1921. Filed Aug. 
18, 1920. Serial No. 404,441. 


Coal-Mining Machine. 
Harrisburgh, Pa., 1,374,525. 
Filed June 30, 1915. 


John D. Pugh, 
Apri] 12, 1921. 
Serial No. 37,265. 


Wartide s 
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Automatic Mine Door. Newton K. Bow- 


man, Canton, Ohio, 1,374,547. April 12, 
1921. Filed Feb. 14, 1920. Serial No. 
358,673. 

Mine Drill. George Juresisin, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., 1,374,744, April 12, 1921. Filed 
Sept. 19, 1919. Serial No. 324,794. 

Coal-Handling Apparatus. John H. D. 


Peterson, Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, Ill., 1,375,105. April 19, 
1921. Filed Aug: 12, 19183 Serial No. 
249,468. 

Attachment for Coal Conveyors. C. G. 
Walker, Bramwell, W. Va., 1,375,988. 
April 26, 1921. Filed Nov. 3, 1919. Serial 
No. 335,410. 


Drilling Machine. O. D. Norman, Spencer, 
W. Va., 1,376,028. ~April] 2629192 tee oled 
April 19, 19ly, Serial No. 291,245. 








Industrial News 





Washington, D. C.—The Potomac Electric 
Power Co., of the District of Columbia, has 
reported that although it has been able to 
effect a small saving in the item of coal in 
the present contract price as compared with 
the average price of the preceding year, the 
total reduction in operating costs therefrom 
amounts only to about $38,000, or a reduc- 
tion in the cost of production of one-fortieth 
of one cent per kilowatt hour generated. 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary Denby of 
the Navy Department, as a precaution to 
insure sufficient coal for the navy, has en- 
dorsed a bill pending before the House 
Naval Committee which would authorize 
the commandeering of coal for the navy 
upon order of the President. 








Coming Meetings 


The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl. Chairman of committee, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, Huntington. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 17. Secretary F. 
ae Sharpless, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York, 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
Leen tet Herbert Smith, Huntington, 

a. 


The following first-aid meets will be held 
during August: The Davis Coal & Coke 
Co., first-aid and mine rescue meet at 
Thomas, W. Va., on the 3d. The State of 
Iowa will hold its annual first-aid and 
mine-rescue meet on the 6th at Albia. At 
Birmingham, Ala., state first-aid and mine- 
rescue meet on the 6th. Under the auspices 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. a local 
first-aid and mine-rescue meet will be held 
at Pueblo, Col., on the 20th. The Stonega 
Coal Co. will hold its annual first-aid meet 
at Stonega, Va. on Aug. 8. The Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co., field day and first- ° 


aid meet on Aug. 13 at Greenwood Park, 
Hauto, Pa. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Ine. will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. W. 2 
Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy Will hold its annual Western meeting 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Will- 
iams, 10,610 83d Ave., Edmonton, Canada. 


American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


National Safety Council will hold its 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive. 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
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Bituminous in Relation to Mining Growth 


ENSUS returns for 1919 covering the entire mining 
industry and separately that of bituminous coal, 
published in this issue, provide an opportunity for some 
interesting generalizations. Whereas ten years ago in 
number of enterprises the soft-coal trade represented 
but 17.6 per cent of the whole, in 1919 the figure was 
31.2. In number of mines the proportionate increase 
was even more startling; soft coal mines were 33.1 per 
cent of the total in 1909 and 60.4 in 1919. Persons 
engaged in the bituminous coal industry increased from 
534,814 in 1909 to but 583,155 ten years later, and these 
totals represented 51.2 per cent of all engaged in min- 
ing in 1909 against 54 per cent in 1919. In respect of 
power used coal likewise recorded a relative gain, from 
26.6 per cent of the total in 1909 to 32 per cent in 1919. 
Here the apparent advantage ends, however, for capi- 
tal investment shows a relative decrease, from 31.3 per 
cent ten years ago to 27.3 per cent, the total of principal 
operating and general expenses from 38.3 per cent to 
39.3 per cent and value of product from 38 per cent in 
1909 to 35.5 per cent in 1919. The mineral industry as 
a whole recorded an increase of 160.7 per cent in value 
of products in the ten-year period compared with which 
the bituminous coal industry shows but 143.8 per cent 
gain. The most significant feature of these returns is 
that the bituminous coal industry is shown to have been 
thinned out—diluted, as it were. No great increase in 
capital investment (79 per cent) or in persons engaged 
(9 per cent) but in number of enterprises a gain of 89 
per cent and of mines of 38 per cent. The business is 
spread out to a greater extent and the risks and profits 
are being divided among a greater number of pro- 
prietors. 


Bashful Coal 


OMEONE has said that we learn some from observ- 

ing the successes of others, a little more from the 
failures of others, more from our own successes, but 
most of all we learn from our own failures. Success 
comes soonest and in largest measure to him who profits 
most by the combined experiences of those who have 
gone before, who takes the medicine fate hands him and 
goes after each day’s problems afresh. Before the 
fateful 1917 the coal industry was largely a heterogene- 
ous mass of individuals, here and there seeking the 
light collectively, but for the most part each plodding 
his own way, seeking to make ends meet in a business 
so highly competitive that the fittest who survived were 
becoming fewer each year. 

From the day this couxtry entered the war, however, 
and the coal industry, through the Peabody committee, 
first had a common and national expression, experience 
has come in large doses. In the short space of four 
years the coal industry has passed through a trial by 


fire such as the railroads and public utilities were each a 
score or more of years in experiencing. Dr. Garfield 
in submitting his final report to the President noted 
that, whatever the merits of the policy of war-time 
regulation of coal, things were settled that needed set- 
tlement—the principle of equal car supply, the knowl- 
edge on the part of the people that coal is a basic com- 
modity, that the production of coal is essentially a 
transportation proposition, and that there are enormous 
wastes both in the production and distribution of fuel. 
But vastly more important than these, he states, “was 
perception of the fact that industrial enterprises pro- 
ducing or distributing basic necessities—food, fuel, 
shelter, clothing and transportation—are in a real and 
practical sense charged with public interest; that 
neither the men who labor nor the capital employed, 
nor both of them together, can be permitted to settle 
questions touching the adequate supply of these basic 
necessities without consultation with the government, 
representing the entire people.” 

Above all, it seems to us, these four years have 
brought to the coal industry a trade consciousness and 
have developed a national viewpoint and called forth 
national leadership. Where before the war there were 
innumerable small antagonistic groups, there is now at 
least the semblance of national expression for the indus- 
try. This growth has brought a train of responsibilities 
and as well has focused popular attention on this indus- 
try. Whether coal is to tread the path of regulation or 
is to go its way unfettered depends on the quality of 
its leadership in the next few years, if not in the next 
few months. Reciting the doleful history of the rail- 
roads, Will Payne, writing in The Saturday Evening 
Post recently, says that “Much of the public was then 
[in 1905-1906, when the Hepburn Bill was passed] hear- 
ing nothing of American railroads except to their dis- 
credit. Government control of the railroads rode in 
on the crest of the muckrakers’ muddy wave.” 

The early history of the public utilities—gas, electric 
light and street cars—is characterized by franchise- 
grabbing and disregard of public rights and opinion. 
Because people found it necessary to use trains and 
trolleys, gas and electricity, and they could get these 
services only from the railroads and public utilities, 
the owners and operators of these monopolies chose to 
disdain the feelings of their customers. Regulation 
followed. 

The question before the coal industry—next in line, 
we are told—is whether the hard lessons of experience 
by these predecessors will be taken home and studied, 
whether this industry will profit by the successes and 
the failures of others and by its own successes, or will 
learn from its own failure too late. The public in turn 
has made mistakes in‘its treatment of basic industries 
and it too has opportunity to profit by these errors in 
policy, but its attitude toward coal is going to be largely 
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determined by the strength of the ideas of the respec- 
tive sides representing private industry on the one hand 
and govermental or communistic control on the other. 
There is but one way in these times that these ideas can 
effectively reach the public—through the printed word. 

Have you ever stopped to consider those things about 
coal that claim popular attention and the few attempts 
made so far to carry the truth the length and breadth 
of the land, and who it is that so far have been the 
spreaders of the gospel? Buyers want good coal. For 
four years the people had so much shoddy that they 
now turn with eagerness to a merchant who promises 
old-time quality. They wi!l respond to the coal mer- 
chant, big or little, who makes it clear that once again 
coal is available without slate. Buyers want service. 
Coal is a necessity, but no good feeling is produced by 
an attitude on the part of the seller of “Take it or leave 
it.’ Persistence in this direction leads to the same end 
for coal that it did for street cars. 

Even for necessities price is a secondary considera- 
tion with the buyer when the merchandising of the 
commodity is sound. The buyer is chiefly concerned 
in getting a fair deal, and the successful merchant is he 
who sends the purchaser away satisfied. Food is a 
necessity, but many an article of relatively high price 
comes on our tables, desired and acquired because we 
have been sold the idea that it is of particular quality. 
The delivered cost is the first concern of the buyer, and 
this varies so with each locality as to become a local 
question, but with the proper viewpoint on coal the 
eonsumer is more apt to reason correctly with respect 
to the reasonableness of what he is called upon to pay. 
From the experiences in meeting the public of the 
vendors of food products and of such comforts and 
luxuries as automobiles and electrical appliances the 
coal industry can learn much. Is it not better to 
cultivate good will before the advent of paternalistic 
control than afterward, as are the railroads and utili- 
ties? Thomas Robson Hay, in this issue of Coal Age, 
discusses the value of publicity to the coal industry and 
asks “Why not cultivate this public in a spirit of 
service?” 

Manufacturers of equipment for burning coal are the 


only ones so far to attempt in a large way to show con-’ 


sumers how to use coal. Some few shippers have 
mechanical engineers to train the boiler-room force 
how to get the most out of the furnace and a particular 
coal, and thus to cement the trade. But, mirabile 
dictu, we have found one such, at least, who mixes this 
type of progressivism with the belief that the practice 
is a trade secret, and therefore to be hushed up. And 
so the manufacturers alone are advertising to the mil- 
lions of consumers on the principles of combustion and 
proper use of coal. 

And now the railroads are carrying the message of 
coal to the public. 
of which appears on another page of this issue of Coal 
Age, the New York Central tells a sane and timely story 
about coal to people in every city and town of impor- 
tance in this country, from coast to coast. The railroad 


is doing this in no spirit of pulling the chestnut out of ; 


the fire for the coal man, but because it is good business 
to cultivate trade, traffic and good will. 
coal because of what will happen to that chestnut if 
some one does not pull it out of the fire. 

Verily, the public may well say, “Who is this bashful 
boy, Coal? Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 
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Booster Ventilation Problems 


F coal mines did not have an unhappy faculty of 

exploding, booster fans might have a larger place 
in their equipment. From a mathematical and scien- 
tific point of view no exception can be taken to the 
booster fan, which has much to commend it economically. 
Situated a mile or more underground, however, it is 
hard indeed to rely on equipment of that kind for the 
re-establishment of air circulation after an explosion 
to the full violence of which the booster inevitably must 
be exposed. 

All other objections to such fans can be removed by 
proper installation and care. The underground fan 
can be so placed as to be in no danger of being fed on 
stale air. It can have an attendant; it can be arranged 
to show a light at any given point or points, thus 
testifying whether it is running or idle. At the Indi- 
anola plant, near Pittsburgh, a red electric light flickers 
as long as the mine fan is in operation, and should the 
fan stop the water in a water gage falls, an electric 
contact is closed and as a result an automatic siren 
is blown, warning the whole countryside and those, 
incidentally, whose duty it is to order by telephone 
the vacation of the mines. Similar arrangements could 
be made to protect a booster fan. 

With such provisiens ventilation by a booster, in 
the absence of an explosion, might be in a slight degree 
safer than by a single fan, though about this opinions 
might differ. If a door were left open the booster at 
a side heading would still keep air in circulation. It 
might do it, it is true, with air that is driven round 
the second time, but even that is better than having 
the air cut off entirely by an open door, for air which 
stands in a gassy place soon becomes more dangerous 
than that which travels over the same territory twice 
and passes for much of its travel through districts that 
are not gassy or make hardly any gas. Moving air, 
in short, usually is safer than dead air, though it may 
fail to announce that it is stale and therefore dangerous 
and so fail to give the warning that would bring the 
men out. If, however, it becomes saturated to the 
point of ignition the explosion resulting is more wide- 
spread than with dead air. 

Boosters, however, are not much needed in shallow 
workings, for in that event ravines usually give an 
opportunity for the placing of shafts by which fresh 
air can be fed to the workings. It is likely that boosters 
will find an appropriate place in the West, where the 
mountains are high and the beds pitch so that great 
depths are attained and great distances are likely to 
be traversed to reach the more distant coal. They seem 
also to have a place in those mines which go long dis- 
tances under water, but they should not be installed 
where these conditions do not exist unless one fan be 
placed at the intake and one at the return. Both should 
be capable of affording the mine in time of disaster the 
quantity of air needed for rescue work. 

No wonder the mine inspector dreads the introduc- 
tion of the booster. As too often installed it merely 
recirculates vitiated and devitalized air and frequently 
air already having such a gas content as to be ex- 
plosive or nearly explosive, especially in the presence 
of coal dust. The booster undoubtedly has many faults, 
but an exception may well be made in cases, like those 
at the Princess Colliery, where the air has to be delivered 
to a point three and a half miles distant through , 
heading which probably leaks incurably. 
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PRINCESS COLLIERY BANKHEAD SHOWING WASHERY ON LEFT AND OLD TOWER OF CORNISH PUMP 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Is Completely Removing 
Coal Seam Under Ten Square Miles of Sea Area’® 


Room-and-Pillar Methods Used—Engine Plane About Ten Thousand 
Feet Long—Air Travels Seven Miles—To Lower Water Gage of Fan 
Would Use Low-Pressure Boosters in Series—Little Water To Be Handled 


By A. S. McNEILt 


Sydney Mines, N. S. 


Rundall, of London, organized a company called the 

General Mining Association, Ltd., which acquired 
from the Duke of York the coal beds known and 
unknown in the whole Province of Nova Scotia. The 
Duke at that time held a 60-year lease by the royal 
prerogative of George IV. This lease was executed in 
1826, and Richard Brown, an eminent engineer and 
geologist, came to Cape Breton as manager for the 
association. : 

In 1827 the company took formal possession of the 
property, and from that time forward coal mining has 
been carried on uninterruptedly at Sydney Mines. The 
first shaft was sunk in 1830 at what is known as the 
Yard Pit, which was 200 ft. deep. The second shaft, 
known as the Jacob Pit, was sunk in 1834, and was 
320 ft. deep. 

In 1838 the coal from what was then and is still 
known as the “Old Sydney Main Seam” for the first 
time was used for bunkering purposes. Its good name 
was soon fully established and universally acknowledged 
both at home and abroad. In 1849 the Crown released 
to the Government of Nova Scotia all its interests in 
the minerals of the province. 

The third shaft, known as the Queen Pit, was sunk 
on the Old Sydney Main Seam in 1854. This shaft is 
about 400 ft. deep. In 1857 the General Mining Asso- 
ciation surrendered its claim to all mines and minerals, 
except coal, within certain defined limits, thus ending 
the Duke of York’s lease. 

In 1864 Richard Brown retired and was succeeded by 


[: THE year 1825, Messrs. Rundall, Bridge and 





*Paper read before a meeting of the Nova Scotia Mining So- 
ciety, April 5, 1921, entitled “Notes on Coal Mining in Submarine 
Areas at Princess Colliery, Sydney Mines.” 

+Superintendent of mines, Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 


his son, Richard H. Brown, lately deceased. Mr. Brown 
continued to manage the affairs of the General Mining 
Association and its successor, the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co., Ltd., at Sydney Mines up to the year 1901. 


PRINCESS COLLIERY DATES BACK TO 1868 


In 1868 the sinking of the “New Winning” or 
Princess mine was begun. This pit also is on the Old 
Sydney Main Seam, and was not completed until 1876. 
The coal was encountered at a depth of 680 ft. Some 
years ago the sinking of this famous shaft, with its 
attendant difficulties, formed the subject of an interest- 
ing paper read before the Nova Scotia Mining Society 
by the late R. H. Brown. 

It should be noted here that all the above-mentioned 
operations by the General Mining Association were con- 
fined to what may be described as the peninsula between 
Big Pond on the north and Sydney Harbor on the south, 
a comparatively limited area. The Princess Pit was 
located as near the coast line at Cranberry Head as pos- 
sible, for all the land area overlying the main seam in 
this district was included in the workings allotted to the 
previous sinkings and only by extensions into the meas- 
ures under the sea could a new mine be opened. 

This mine, therefore, was to be the outlet for a sub- 
marine lease of four square miles acquired in 1858 by 
the General Mining Association and extending one mile 
southerly into Sydney Harbor from Chapel Point and 
two miles directly out to sea in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, and having an outside boundary parallel to the 
coast line two miles in length. This submarine lease 
was in 1886 further extended parallel to the coast line 
in a northwesterly direction, making a total outside 
boundary three miles in length and coming ashore at 
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Little Pond, or making in all about four square miles 
of submarine territory. 

The underground projection for the new mine 
included two main haulageways or angle deeps,* one on 
the north and the other on the south, evidently at the 
least angle of dip at which an engine-plane haulage 
could be operated. Later, at a point 2,000 ft. from the 
pit bottom on the south angle deep, another heading 
was begun on or approximately on the pitch, to win the 
coal from the lower levels, as the distance between the 
angle deeps was increasing rapidly and the haul on the 
“in-between” level was becoming too long. 

Underground operations of the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Co. from the time it took over the holdings in 
Sydney Mines in 1901 followed along the lines adopted 
by the General Mining Association until about the year 
1910, when practically all the deep workings had been 
driven to the east boundary of the property. It then 
became necessary to acquire additional territory for 
this colliery. In 1912 a sublease was granted the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co.’s adjoining holdings. This sub- 
lease contains two square miles. It is one mile in width 
and extends eastwardly two miles, where it in turn is 
bounded by outside leases held by the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Co. 

On the acquisition of this sublease a new haulageway 
was projected from the shaft through the old workings 





*Slopes at an angle to the pitch of the bed. 
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into the outside territory in a direction best suited to 
take the coal from the sublease and at the same time 
enter the company’s own outer holdings at a desirable 
point. This new haulageway was completed to the 
barrier in 1915. It is 6 x 10 ft. inside the timbering 
and perfectly straight to the face, which is now 12,000 
ft. from the pit bottom. 

Under the land the General Mining Association used 
the room-and-pillar method. Rooms were about 18 ft. 
wide and pillars 30 ft. This proportion of room to 
pillar did not vary to any great extent. In the new pit 
the workings were laid out with 16-ft. rooms having 
40-ft. pillars. This proportion was maintained for a 
distance of 2,000 ft. from the pit bottom, where the 
cover was about 760 ft. thick. It appears that the pillars 
were increased from 30 to 40 ft. so as to take care of the 
additional weight which resulted from the increase in 
cover. 

Evidently, however, no difficulty of any kind was 
experienced and eventually the policy was adopted of 
making 80 ft. pillars and 16 ft. rooms, which proportion 
was maintained for another 700 ft. to the dip. At this 
point the pillar size suddenly jumps to 60 ft., with the 
rooms 16 ft. wide, as before. Probably indications of 
the bottom heaving and other troubles developing were 
attributed to the smaller pillar in this section. This 
change from 30-ft. to 60-ft. pillars occurred at a point 
about 2,700 ft. from the pit bottom, where the cover 





Undersea 
Workings 


This shows a small 


he 
4 FLORENCE 
COLLIERY 
Vj: 


part of Sydney 
Harbor and the ex- 
tensive submarine 
workings of the 
Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Co. The 
coal dips east, the 
earth cover being 
from 600 to 1,700 
ft. thick. In a 
large part of the 
mine the pillars 
have been ex- 
tracted, yet the 
workings are quite 
dry. The mine 
ultimately will 
reach a distance of 
four miles from the 
shore at Cranberry 
Head. The bed is 
gradually becoming 
more level and 
should eventually 
reach a basin. No 
displacement faults 
disturb the work- 
ings. The air 
travels from the 
Queen Pit to the 
face and back, a 
distance of about 
seven miles. A 
system of booster 
fans is proposed 
which, without us- 
ing excessive 
water-gage at any 
point, will deliver a 
larger quantity of 
air than the mine is 
now receiving. 



















































































Plan of Proposed 
Panel System 


August 11, 1921 





Washery 


A reinforced-con- 


erete building 
erected by Simon- 
Carves, Ltd., of 
Manchester, En g- 
land, and provided 
with Baum jigs 
which are air-oper- 
ated, the influx and 
release of the air 
causing the water 
to pulsate. Washed 
coal leaves the jigs 
in glass-lined 
launders. 


was about 830 ft. thick. Thereafter to the outside 
boundary or to a point about 7,000 ft. from the shaft 
60-ft. pillars and 18-ft. rooms were maintained. 

Prior to this time the General Mining Association 
commenced to extract pillars at about the 800-ft. cover 
line, and a large section of the south side was left in 
bad condition, as the pillars had been drawn back too 
close to the haulage and traveling roads. The effect of 
this practice is still evident, and at many places on the 
working deeps men are constantly employed retimbering 
and lifting bottom. Evidences of “crush” are visible in 
many localities on the new main haulageway through 
the old workings, and the consequent necessary upkeep 
of roads is a large item in the cost. 

The new development from the old barrier into out- 
side territory is reached by four deeps, driven parallel 
with the new main haulageway, which is approximately 
on the pitch. These deeps are 10 ft. wide inside the 
timbering. Pillars 100 ft. thick are left between them, 
the crosscuts in deep pillars being 100 ft. apart. A 
300-ft. barrier pillar is left on each side of these deeps. 
Levels are broken off north and south every 1,400 ft. 
All pillars in working districts are 70 ft. and rooms 
18 ft. wide. As a further protection a barrier pillar 
200 ft. thick is left on the low side of the low levels. 


Must MINE PILLARS AS ROOMS ARE COMPLETED 


Experience in pillar drawing in this district proves 
conclusively that under such conditions as obtain in the 
Princess Colliery, with a cover of 1,000 ft. or more and 
a roof of the nature so far encountered, some method 
must be adopted whereby pillars can be removed simul- 
taneously with the advance of the workings. In other 
words, a panel system similar to that followed in some 
of the large English collieries must be adopted. 

It is quite possible that a longwall system could be 
adopted that would give good results, and this may be 
tried later. There are, however, certain objections to 
longwall, among which may be mentioned a lack of 
available stowing material and the nature of the roof 
of this mine. 

It might be mentioned in passing that practically 
the entire roof throughout the area covered one year 
ago by a certain district in this mine where the cover 
is about 1,100 ft. is down completely today. To recover 
pillars in this area will cost as much now as it would 
to reclaim them in much older workings. In view of 
the above it would be well at this point to mention the 
timbering. It is sufficient, possibly, to say that a stick 
of timber was used for each ton of coal, as against one 
stick for three tons at Florence Colliery, though this 
plant is mining the same coal bed and is distant only two 
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miles north. At that mine, however, the cover is only 
700 ft. thick. 

This is not said to give the impression that the differ- 
ence in cover alluded to is altogether responsible for the 
difference in condition existing at these two mines. 
Undoubtedly the roof in Princess Colliery, on the whole, 
is not as good as it is at Florence. 


PLAN FOR RAPID DRAWING OF ROOM PILLARS 


The experiment of drawing pillars almost simulta- 
neously with the advance of the rooms is now under 
way in No. 10 district south. This will be done by the 
following method: The lift is to be split—that is, 
another pair of levels will be driven 600 ft. to the rise 
of No. 10. Headways or room entries will be carried up 
every 200 ft., rooms to be 16 ft. and pillars 30 ft. wide. 
When the upper rooms have been driven 200 ft. in both 
directions, pillar extraction will begin and follow along 
behind the rooms. 

The inside head, of course, always will be a straight 
line of crosscuts, and when the pillars have been 
extracted up to the working headway, the track will be 
shifted to some road further in, and so on. Of course, 
the necessary pillars will be left to protect the level. If 
this method can be successfully pursued the result will 
be a great saving in day labor, with a maximum tonnage 
from the area involved. 

The words “successfully pursued” are used advisedly, 
for it is difficult to foresee how any method of working 
in the deep section of this colliery will make much differ- 
ence to the action of the bottom and roof, particularly 
the bottom. It is my understanding that a 70-ft. pillar 
to an 18-ft. room is the greatest proportion of pillar to 
room adopted in Cape Breton. Notwithstanding this 
where cover is 1,000 ft. or over, the bottom (which is 
fireclay weathering to a semi-plastic state) squeezes up, 
and this seems to occur with almost any proportion of 
pillar to room. To lift this heaving bottom accelerates 
its movement, and there are places completely filled by 
this upheaval from bottom to top. On the whole it is 
best not to touch it, but to gain any required height by 
brushing the roof. 


LIMIT OF ENGINE-PLANE HAULAGE REACHED 


At present the coal is hauled from the new deep by 
an engine-plane operating trips of forty cars to a point 
about 9,400 ft. from the pit bottom. The coal from 
the lower levels is brought to this point, a further dis- 
tance of 3,000 ft., by an auxiliary plane operated by an 
air-driven engine. 

It is interesting to note here that an engine plane 
can be operated over a distance of 9,400 ft. under the 
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conditions here obtaining, namely, 8,000 ft. of 8 per 
cent, and 1,400 ft. of 6.5 per cent grade, the road being 
straight. I believe this distance may serve as an 
example of the “ultimate” that may be accomplished by 
this system of haulage for similar conditions, and from 
it possible conclusions may be drawn by anyone who 
contemplates installing an engine plane on haulageways 
having a similar pitch. 

In other words, the best that could be done with 
such a plane in this case was to get forty empty mine 
cars weighing 1,000 lb. each to drag a 1-in. rope for a 
distance of 9,400 ft., the first 8,000 ft. falling 8 ft. per 
100 and the last 1,400 ft. falling 6.5 ft. per 100. In 
order to accomplish this result special care was exer- 
cised in providing rollers as wide as the road would 
permit and spacing them at 50-ft. centers. These 
rollers are constantly watched in order that they may 
function properly at all times. One of the most impor- 
tant essentials in a long engine plane is to keep the 
rope from dragging on the roadbed. 

Coal from the pillar sections is transported by an end- 
less-haulage system operating on the old south deeps 
and forming a loop about 3? miles in length. It is pro- 
posed to handle the coal from the new deep districts 
from face to pit bottom by endless haulage on the new 
road, a distance of 12,000 ft. The haulage engine will 
be motor-driven and installed in the pit at the head of 
the deep and in line with the road. 


SOME OF THE AIR TRAVELS ABOUT SEVEN MILES 


Ventilating the Princess Pit forms an interesting 
problem. The deep workings are almost 2? miles from 
the downcast shaft, and the fan is 3,600 ft. further to 
the rise. At present two intakes and two returns are 
available with a total cross-sectional area of about 100 
sq.ft. each way. The loss in air due to short-circuiting 
is heavy, and the present workings have reached a point 
where a change in the system of ventilation has become 
necessary. Much of the loss due to short-circuiting of 
the current cannot be avoided, for 8,000 ft. of the air- 
ways pass through the old workings, which have fallen 
in, or are at various points in process of crushing. 

The old stoppings of brick and stone faced with 
mortar all the way from the pit to the barrier are intact 
as far as they themselves are concerned, but innumer- 
able falls have occurred both above and below them, 
making it difficult, if not impossible, to prevent a leak- 
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age of air through the shattered roof. In many places 
it is impossible to find the stoppings, as they are hidden 
by fallen material and by the stowing of the clay which 
had to be gobbed when the bottom was lifted. Although 
an examination of these blinded crosscuts and room- 
ends, in which stoppings are built, does not reveal any 
perceptible short-circuiting of air, undoubtedly loss 
eccurs in many such places. Under these circumstances 
it is an interesting prohlem, considering the expense 
involved, to determine just how far to go in order to 
remedy the difficulty. 


Loss oF AIR THIRTY-ONE PER CENT OF INTAKE 


Mr. Tonge in a paper read before the Manchester 
Geological and Mining Society in 1906 speaks of a case 
where 105,000 cu.ft. of air per minute delivered at the 
fan resulted in only 73,000 cu.ft. per minute reaching 
the working districts, thus showing a loss of 31 per 
cent. Nine thousand eight hundred cubic feet per 
minute were accounted for as being unavoidably lost 
at certain doors, but the balance of the loss, 23,000 
cu.ft., could not be found, although, as he puts it, “a 
diligent hunt was made for it.” 

He does not state the water gage under which the 
above discrepancy occurred but says that, assuming a 
20-per cent air loss with a 1-in. water gage, one of 44 
per cent could be expected with a 5-in. water gage. 
Considering the unavoidable loss in Princess Colliery 
arising from the abnormally high water gage required 
to give the necessary air, it would seem advisable to 
attempt to ventilate this colliery by means of under- 
ground booster fans in series, operated, of course, in 
conjunction with a surface installation. 

With workings situated as far from the airshafts 
as are those at Princess and with intake and return 
airways of limited cross section, no other remedy seems 
feasible if the required volume is to be obtained at a 
pressure sufficiently low to insure against abnormal 
leakage and other consequent difficulties that doubtless 
would appear. The nature of such an installation will 


be more or less new to Cape Breton mines, but this 
method has been resorted to elsewhere, as at the Hulton 
Collieries, England, where three underground units, 
operating in series through one downcast and one up- 
cast, shaft supply air to the workings. 

The pumping problem at Princess Colliery is com- 
paratively simple. 


The old workings to the dip from the 


Mine Shafts 


On the left are the 
remains of the old 
Cornish pump 
tower, of which 


about one-third has 
been removed. The ~ 
cylinder of the 
pump was 6 ft. in 


diameter and 10 ft. 
long and made 
12 complete strokes 
per min., the steam 
pressure being 20 
lb. per sa:in;2 On 
the right is the 
main shaft and in 
the center the man 
hoist. 
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COAL-CAR EQUIPMENT OF SYDNEY & LOUISBURG R.R. IN YARDS OF PRINCESS COLLIERY 
These cars are of the type formerly used in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 


shaft are practically dry and what little water is made 
from the pit to the face is handled by six small pumps, 
lifting about fifty gallons per minute from one to the 
other and discharging into the sump at the bottom. At 
this point a Jeansville pump with a capacity of 500 
gallons per minute is located. 

This pump was installed in 1902, taking the place of 
the original Cornish pumping plant erected when the 


shaft was sunk. It discharges about 300,000 gallons 
during a 14-hour shift. Most of the water comes 
through the barrier from the Old Queen Pit workings, 
but some, as stated, is pumped to the sump from the 
workings below. A duplicate motor-driven installa- 
tion is now under consideration to take the place of the 
Jeansville pump, the cost of maintenance of which is 
becoming heavy. 


Outbursts of Methane and Carbon Dioxide in Coal Mines 
And the Conditions Under Which They Occur’ 


Firedamp in Great Britain and Carbon Dioxide in Central France and 
Southern Silesia Cause Violent Outbursts — Coal Adsorbs Large 
Quantities of Gas and When Activated by Natural Causes Adsorbs More 


By HENRY BrRIGGst 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


seams of the Mons basin in Belgium have been 

for many years unusually liable to sudden out- 
bursts of firedamp, which invariably come from the 
solid coal, and have occasionally been of great magni- 
tude. During the thirty years from 1869 to 1898, 
comprising 9,000 working days, Belgium had no less 
than 237 of these outbursts. 

In Great Britain firedamp has been the only gas these 
outbursts have emitted; but in the Gard district of 
France and in the area lying between Waldenberg and 
Neurode, in Lower Silesia, numerous irruptions of 
carbon dioxide have occurred. The largest outburst in 
any mine was one of carbon dioxide; it occurred in 
July, 1907, at the Nord d’Alais Colliery, Gard, during 
the preliminary development of a thick seam. 

James Ashworth has described a firedamp outburst 
which, having regard to the amount of coal projected 
from the face, was of magnitude but little inferior to 
the instance just cited. It took place in November, 
1904, at the Morrissey Colliery, in British Columbia, 
causing fourteen deaths and the closing of the mine. 
Another large scale firedamp irruption occurred in 1879 


\ IS GENERALLY KNOWN, the highly-contorted 





*Abstract of article entitled “Characteristics of Outbursts in 
Mines.” read before Institution of Mining Engineers, London, 
June 9, 1921. 

+Professor, mining department, Heriot-Watt College. 


at the Agrappe Colliery, Belgium—a mine notorious for 
sudden outbursts—when more than 12,000,000 cu.ft. of 
gas was discharged and 121 lives were lost. In a num- 
ber of outbursts which occurred at the Bességes mines 
prior to 1892 the firedamp was accompanied by sul- 
phureted hydrogen—an extremely unusual feature. 
While sinking through Permian strata a great outrush 
took place in Saxony, in 1875, at a depth of 1,659 ft.; 
the gas on that occasion was blackdamp (nitrogen plus 
carbon dioxide) mixed with a small proportion of fire- 
damp. 

With the exception of the last-mentioned instance, 
those cited were all of the kind in which the gas bursts 
out from the coal itself. There is another kind of 
irruption of an entirely different character, where large 
volumes of firedamp are suddenly flung into the work- 
ings from the floor or roof. A typical example was the 
outbursts that occurred at the Strafford Main Colliery, 
Barnsley, England, in 1867, where the Silkstone seam, 
6 ft. thick, was being worked at a depth of 720 ft. 
There were similar outbursts in the same pit in 1870 
and 1877. The stratum immediately under the seam, 
and for 22 ft. below it, was of extremely hard rock. 
Those below it were softer. A borehole sunk into the 
floor of the mine did not meet gas until it had reached 
a depth of 35 ft.; below that several gassy beds were 
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encountered. W. H. Chambers described a series of 
five outbursts in the same seam at the Thorncliffe Col- 
liery; in each case the blasts were accompanied by 
heavy weight on the coal, and for a distance of 60 yds. 
the floor was thrust up at and parallel to a longwall face. 
J. Willen and R. Miller also relate how, in 1876, at the 
New Oaks Colliery a great outrush of gas occurred 
from a large fracture in the floor. Another irruption 
from the floor was that in 1889 which occurred between 
a nip-out and a fault in the Haigh Moor seam, Whit 
wood Colliery, and at a depth of 885 ft., the gas appar- 
ently coming from a thin seam below. Many cases are 
on record where gas in large volume has blown out in 
similar fashion from the roof, usually after exceptional 
weight on the coal had been experienced. 

The cause of an outburst from the floor or roof is 
not far to seek. Given a stratum near the seam holding 
great volumes of gas under pressure and separated 
from the seam by an impervious bed which is not read- 
ily fractured, the conditions are suitable for such an 
outburst. The longwall method, especially when faces 
are kept straight and packing material is scanty, is 
apt to encourage the formation of these big “gas blis- 
ters.” The best known precautionary measure is to 
prick the blister by boring into the pavement or roof, 
as the case may be. Where gas is apt to collect in 
blisters in the roof, and the top coal is unmined, the 
latter can be kept up only with great difficulty until the 
gas is drained off by boreholes; then the roof becomes 
sound. 


E PLANATION OF OUTBURSTS FROM SOLID COAL 


A few of the greatest outbursts of this kind have 
already been mentioned. I propose in this section to 
look more closely into the circumstances of these dis- 
charges, and, as immensity tends rather to paralyze 
than to assist inquiry, it has been considered preferable 
to devote attention to occurrences on a more moderate 
scale. Their characteristics are best dealt with under 
heads, thus: 

The Cavity Theory.—It seems certain, despite allu- 
sions here and there to “cavities of gas in the coal’”’ and 
the old miner’s expression “bags of gas,” that in no 
British outburst from the solid of which we have 
record has there been in the seam anything of the 
nature of an open cavity holding gas under pressure; 
the gas is contained in the coal. That open cavities may 
possibly exist in shallow seams, however, is clear from 
the observations of E. A. Simcock, who found open 
pockets some 20 ft. in length, containing gas under 
pressure in a thick seam in Upper Assam, British 
India, at a depth of 120 ft. 

Physical Character of Coal Ejected.—In the kind of 
outburst now dealt with, coal is blown out with the gas. 
In almost every case the ejected coal has been found 
to be in a fine state of division, a proportion of it being 
excessively fine dust. No doubt where these outbursts 
occur the coal must be soft, and the particles must form 
a loose aggregate, or, in other words, must be in a fine 
state of division prior to and not merely as a result of 
the outburst, the pulverization being, in fact, a cause 
and not an effect of the irruption. 

Where these outbursts occur the coal invariably is 
very dry. What appeared at first sight to be an excep- 
tion to this rule was the Bedford Colliery outburst of 
March, 1918.* It occurred at a depth of 1,500 ft. in 

*See also “Instantaneous Outbursts of Coal and Gas at Bedford 


Collieries, Leigh,” by F. N. Siddall ale aaa of the Institu- 
tion of Mining Engineers, 1917-1918, vol. lv., p. 210). 
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a heading that had been driven in the Trencherbone 
seam. Water with gas was first observed to issue from 
the floor; then there was a violent blast from the 
center of the face; 26 long cwt. of extremely fine coal 
were shot out, leaving a cavity 8 ft. x 3 ft. x 3 ft. Gas 
and water continued to pour out of the cavity for a 
long time after the outburst. The coal and dust dis- 
charged from the opening, however, were quite dry. 

_ Geological Conditions——Another important  char- 
acteristic of these occurrences is that they usually are 
associated with faults or other disturbances of the 
strata. At Ponthenryt+ the irruptions occurred after 
driving through a “want” and upon entering the thick- 
ened seam bordering the want. Geologically the cir- 
cumstances were remarkable. There was a similar out- 
burst in the same area of disturbed ground on Nov. 20, 
1920, 

Change of Temperature.—When compressed gas sud- 
denly expands, performing much external work, a drop 
in temperature inevitably results. The escaping gas in 
an outburst has to overcome the resistance of the 
atmosphere and give kinetic energy to the extruded 
coal, and such a lowering of tempearture should be 
experienced. This effect indeed has been recorded in 
Lower Silesia, when sudden outrushes of carbon dioxide 
occur, the temperature change being noticeable in the 
surrounding coal. 

At Ponthenry the ejected material was found during 
removal to be warm—not cold. The heating cannot 
have been a direct effect of the outburst, and—although 
the material was anthracite—appears to have been due 
to oxidation. This view is supported by the fact that, 
according to the tests of C. A. Seyler, the gas subse- 
quently found to be occluded in the soft material con- 
tained nearly 63 per cent of carbon dioxide, though that 
extracted from the normal anthracite of the seam con- 
tained only 6.4 per cent of that gas. 


OUTBURSTS USUALLY OCCUR IN NARROWER WORK 


Effect of Mode of Working.—Almost without excep- 
tion, outbursts of gas from the solid have occurred 
either when driving winning headings (room entries) 
or when “working in the whole” in bord-and-pillar 
mines (extending rooms). Experience indicates that 
the best precautionary measure in seams liable to these 
accidents is to work advancing longwall and to avoid 
pushing the faces forward too quickly. A wide, straight 
face advancing slowly gives a chance for the gas to 
drain quietly from the coal; it goes a long way toward 
obviating the creation of a dangerously steep pressure 
gradient in the coal immediately in front of the face. 

So far as this particular risk is concerned, hand- 
cutting becomes safer than machine-cutting, and in 
some Continental mines prone to these outbursts coal- 
cutting machines are prohibited; they carry the face 
forward too rapidly. A regular discharge of gas from 
a face is a sign of safety, and a cessation of that dis- 
charge is an indication of danger. 

As is generally known, advance boring is often re- 
sorted to in seams of this kind, although there are 
several cases in which that process has yielded disap- 
pointing results; in faulty ground, however, it is advis- 
able to riddle the face with boreholes. 

Explosions Following Upon Outbursts.—Outbursts of 
firedamp have seldom been followed by ignition of the 
gas, especially since the ventilating furnace has become 





7See also “Notes on Outbursts of Gas and Dust at the Pont- 
henry Colliery,” by George Roblings (Proceedings of the South 
Wales Institute of Engineers, 1921, vol. xxxvi. p. 423). 
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obsolete. Paradoxically enough, the bigger outbursts 
are. safer in this respect than the smaller ones, because 
with the former the expulsion of gas and dust is so 
violent that all flame lamps in the district are at once 
extinguished. At Ponthenry and in other cases every 
lamp in the seam was put out by the concussion. In 
the majority of the fatal accidents from gas outbursts 
that have occurred in this country the victims have 
either been smothered by fine coal or have succumbed 
from lack of oxygen. 

C. A. Seyler made utlimate analyses of the material 
ejected at the first Ponthenry outburst (February, 
1920) and of the normal anthracite of the seam. 
Thanks to G. Roblings, I am able to quote the results, 
which are as in Table I. 








TABLE I. COMPARISON OF NORMAL AND OUTBURST COAL TAKEN 
AFTER FIRST OUTBURST 

Normal Anthracite Outburst Coal 
(Dried), (Dried), 
Per Cent Per Cent 
SRR REM EME. 7 He oy/c oo ay 6,0 0:0 6 Spdia vos es Syend 89.95 90.49 
PURER OIPCLIEMOENA NS 0 ee lee ed ecb ac eueen 3.20 3.18 
PROXY NEES EL CL OR ED. 6 6 cide stee dm cesses ds vide ocd wile 1.82 Dete 
(ORCI: ETSS 22 SS ene nae ee ee 5.03 3.61 
SOVIEUE . 34S gia 6 Ee 100.00 100.00 


The difference between the two analyses is incon- 
siderable. A like result was obtained when a similar 
comparison was made in connection with the Shelton 
Colliery outbursts. 

Dr. R. Lessing has been kind enough to undertake, 
for the purposes of this paper, the chemical examina- 
tion of the material from the second (November) Pont- 
henry outburst. As the proximate analyses in Table II 
show, the proportion of ash in the outburst material 
was much greater than that from the normal anthracite 
of the seam. 


AND OUTBURST COAL 





TABLE IJ. COMPARISON OF NORMAL 
TAKEN AFTER SECOND OUTBURST 
Normal Coal from 
Anthracite, Outburst, 
Per Cent Per Cent 
0 SUSU a 2 BAe oS Pie ag ene ice 1.34 30 
Volatile matter (excluding moisture).......... Ne pF 6.16 
ROTEL NCA Seen se 1 ce cle eral osu e ne me wie wbs 90.28 83.70 
oe iia he a 2226 8.84 
100.00 100.00 
1 UTN GYRE 6 Ce Ll: . 1.02 
{ Chocolate brown Light maroon 
(pie? OSI ee re re { with large with large 


| white patches white particles 


Except in ash percentage, the two samples were, 
chemically speaking, almost identical. 

Dr. Lessing proceeded to investigate the nature of 
the incombustible matter in the two coals. He also 
immersed ground samples of the coals in a liquid of 
1.5 specific gravity, and examined the ashes of the 
“float” and “sink” portions. He observed that the ashes 
of the “float” fractions were much alike, consisting to 
a large extent of highly ferruginous particles of web- 
like structure similar to the ash of vitrain and clarain. 
The following conclusions may be drawn from Dr. 
Lessing’s work: 

(1) The larger part of the combustible matter in 
the outburst material had been increased in density, or, 
in other words, a greater percentage of the coal sinks 
in a liquid of 1.5 specific gravity than would sink when 
normal coal is tested. 

(2) The substance of higher density that was in- 
troduced into the outburst coal occurred mainly in par- 
ticles of relatively large size, a fact indicating that the 
invading substance was mixed in by mechanical action 
rather than carried there in solution. 

(3) The ash of the “sink” fraction of the outburst 
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Cu. Ft. Gas Discharged per Cu. Ft. Solid Coal 





Gage Pressure, Atmospheres 


GAS ADSORBED UNDER PRESSURE BY PONTHENRY COAL 

Outburst coal from Ponthenry coal will adsorb about twice 
as much carbonic dioxide as methane at eight atmospheres pres- 
sure. It will hold more methane than will the normal coal, but 
not quite @s much as the open space would contain. 
coal—the part which contains most of this invading 
substance—was high in substances insoluble in acid, 
was high in silica, and comparatively low in iron. 

Mr. Roblings observes that the soft 3-in. “rashing”’ 
(bone coal) which usually separated the top and bottom 
coals was not present at the seat of the outburst, and 
that it had apparently been mixed up with the soft coal 
The bone and possibly the fireclay of the floor of the 
seam appear to have been churned up with the coal. 
This would explain both the increased ash percentage 
and the chemical character of the ash as revealed by 
Dr. Lessing’s examination. 


Do ADSORPTION THEORIES HELP TO E PLAIN? 


From the physical point of view, outbursts of fire- 
damp or carbon dioxide from the solid coal constitute a 
problem in gaseous adsorption. Recent study of this 
subject, particularly that of the last two years, has 
added much to our knowledge of its mechanism; it is 
now known, for example, that the attraction exercised 
by a surface of cocoanut charcoal, such as that used for 
box respirators, is so intense that the gas molecules 
are drawn to it and packed upon it under a pressure of 
about 10,000 atmospheres. 

This adsorbed layer of gas is excessively thin, but 
with a well activated charcoal the area of molecules 
of the solid (or, more properly speaking, of the poly- 
mers of the solid) which is exposed to gas is so enor- 
mous that the charcoal can fix or hold in this way 
several times its own volume of a gas like nitrogen or 
firedamp, even at ordinary atmospheric pressure. 

In 1916 J. Ivon Graham read before this institution a 
paper dealing with the solubility of gases in coal.* He 
experimented with methane, carbon dioxide, nitrogen 
and hydrogen, and showed, among other matters, that 





*“The Permeability of Coal to Air or Gas, and the Solubilities 
of Different Gases in Coal,” by J. Ivon Graham (Proceedings of 
the Institution of Mining Ergineers, 1916-1917, vol. lii., p. 338). 
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coal, even at 30 deg. C., may adsorb at atmospheric 
pressure more than three times its volume of methane. 
Although not pursuing the inquiry at higher pressures, 
he was, I believe, the first to obtain definite quantitative 
evidence of the immense capacity of dry coal for gas, 
and especially for an easily condensible gas such as 
carbon dioxide. In the discussion of that paper Dr. 
Haldane pointed out how this latter fact went a long 
way toward explaining the outbursts of carbonic acid 
in French collieries. 

It was discovered during the war that coal, like char- 
coal, can be “activated’—that is to say, its adsorptive 
power can be greatly increased by artificial means— 
and toward the end of the year an activated Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite (‘“bachite’) was produced, and was 
one of the materials used for anti-gas purposes by the 
United States Government. In this country a bri- 
quetted mixture of a charcoal dust and a coal dist was 
manufactured for the same purpose. 
here to discuss the processes of activation; it is suf- 
ficient to say that in the cases of charcoal or colloidal 
silica they appear to do nothing more than disrupt the 
elaborate polymers from which these substances are 
built up, and so create a wider expanse of surface and 
a greater development of passages of molar dimensions 
available to the gas.* 

The artificial activation of coal involves, in addition, 
the driving off of all volatile ingredients—a process 
which opens vents of microscopic and ultramicroscopic 
size, and by so doing reduces the resistance to the pass- 
age of a gas into or out of the material. In this con- 
nection, however, it must be observed that the soft coal 
from the second Ponthenry outbursts although, as will 
soon be seen, showing signs of partial activation, does 
not contain less volatile matter than the normal anthra- 
cite of the seam. 


TEST SHOWS GAS CAPACITY OF OUTBURST COAL 


To study the problem experimentally, a steel gas cyl- 
inder of 1.2 liters water capacity was filled with dried 
outburst coal, which was well shaken down within. 
The weight of coal introduced was noted. A stop cock 
was then screwed and soldered into the cylinder neck, 
a small plug of asbestos wool being first placed in the 
neck under the cock to prevent coal dust from being 
blown out. The cylinder was then charged with com- 
pressed dry firedamp, so as to restore, as nearly as 
possible, the material to the state in which it existed 
before the outburst. The firedamp was obtained from 
South Wales; its contents of methane (almost 98 per 
cent) is much the same as that of the firedamp of the 
Pumpquart seam at Ponthenry, which on analysis 
showed 98.8 per cent of methane. 

A. throttle valve provided with a pressure Gane was 
screwed to the cylinder. The latter was placed in a 
vessel of water to keep it at uniform temperature (15 
deg. C.), and the gas was allowed to flow slowly out 
through a meter. The gage and meter were carefully 
tested beforehand. From time to time the flow was 
stopped, a short interval was allowed to elapse, and the 
gage reading was taken. 

It will be clear that gas discharged in this way will 
come in part from the coal and in part from the inter- 
stices existing between the particles of coal; it also is 
obvious that when the coal was in place in the mine no 
such open interstices existed; their influence had, there- 





*““Adsorption of Gas by Charcoal, Silica and Pe Substances,” 
by H. Briggs; Pr oceedings of the Royal Society, A, 1921 (in course 
of publication). 
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fore, to be eliminated. A number of determinations 
were made of the specific gravity (1.50) of the mate- 
rial;+ this figure enabled the actual volume of the solid 
material in the cylinder to be found, and the difference 
between the volume of the cylinder and that of solid 
coal gave the interstitial space. It proved to be 37 per 
cent of the total volume. 

As the gas expanded from that space in accordance 
with Boyle’s law, it was an easy matter to correct the 
volume of gas discharged for the amount extruded 
from the interstitial space. The results were then set 
down in graphical form (curve B in the accompanying 
graph), so as to indicate the relationship between the 
gage pressure in atmospheres and the volume of fire- 
damp (at normal pressure and 15 deg. C.) discharged 
by 1 cu.ft. of solid coal. The experiment was repeated, 
using carbon dioxide (see curve C in the same graph). 

A quantity of the normal anthracite was then ground 
to a state resembling that of the outburst coal; it was 
dried and placed in the cylinder, and the test again 
carried out with firedamp (see curve A). The line 
D expresses the relation between pressure and volume 
of gas discharged from an open space of 1 cu.ft.. 


OUTBURST COAL PROVED To HAVE BEEN ACTIVATED 


The graph shows the outburst coal to be, per unit 
volume, a better adsorbent of firedamp than the normal 
anthracite of the seam. Apparently for the first time 
we meet here with a substance that has undergone a 
natural process of activation to a small though definite 
extent. Whether this feature is peculiar to the 
Ponthenry coal or whether it is the rule with such 
ejected material can be settled only by examining the 
coal blown out in many other such outbursts. 

Curve B also shows that with pressures up to seven 
atmospheres the outburst coal held, ready for almost 
instantaneous discharge when the pressure was re- 
lieved, a quantity of gas greater than would have been 
held by an open cavity of the same volume. 

Though, unfortunately, we do not know the pressure 
at which gas exists in the solid coal at Ponthenry, a 
rough estimate of the volume of gas blown out at the 
first outburst may be made if we may assume that that 
pressure probably lies somewhere between four and 
eight atmospheres. This outburst threw out or dis- 
turbed 280 tons of coal, which would have a volume of 
about 7,200 cu.ft. in place. An open cavity of that size 
would have released 57,600, 43,200 and 28,800 cu.ft. of 
gas on a fall of pressure to zero (gage) from eight, 
six and four atmospheres respectively. Containing, as 
the pocket did, the soft coal of the outburst, it will 
be found from line B of Fig. 1 that the gas volumes. 
shown in Table III would be emitted at the pressures. 
stated. 


TABLE III, FIREDAMP RELEASED FROM 280 TONS OF 


PONTHENRY COAL 


Gage-Pressure, Atmospheres Volume Released,* Cu.Ft. 


4 40,320 
6 48,390 


8 53,570 
*Measured at 15 deg. C. 


If the conditions had been those of the French and 
Silesian collieries where carbon dioxide is discharged, 
the coal would have held a much greater volume of 
gas (see curve C), amounting, in fact, to about 107,- 
000 cu.ft. at eight atmospheres and 77,800 cu.ft: at 





7If the coal had been a more active adsorbent, the determination 
of density by the usual method of water immersion would have 
been liable to considerable error, owing to the fact that in that 
case the water is intensely compressed in the thin layers in actual 
contact with the solid. 
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four atmospheres. The greater adsorption of carbon 
dioxide is due mainly to its critical temperature being 
above that of the mine, while that of methane is much 
lower. Hence the coal is able, by the pressure of 
adsorption, to liquefy (and then still further compress) 
the carbon dioxide in the thin films which lie in actual 
contact with the molecules of the solid; but methane 
at 15 deg. C. is incapable of liquefaction in this way. 

It is important that the coal ejected by these out- 
bursts from the solid be dry. The adsorptive power of 
coal—or charcoal, for that matter—is greatly reduced 
by the presence of moisture; so much so, indeed, that 
bursts of that kind are not to be feared in seams in 
which water exudes with gas at the face. The entry 
of water for the first time into a virgin seam contain- 
ing gas adsorbed under pressure, an effect which may 
result from the working of a neighboring seam, would 
bring about an evolution of gas, and, unless there were 


channels of relief, an increase in the pressure of gas in” 


the seam, a fact which may have a bearing upon 
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the problem of sudden outbursts from floor and roof. 

To sum up, sudden outbursts of gas and coal from 
the solid are due to the co-existence of four factors, 
namely: The presence of gas under considerable pres- 
sure, the presence of a mass of disintegrated coal 
which is loose enough to move under a sudden relief 
of pressure’and to set free almost instantaneously the 
greater part of the gas adsorbed in it, the absence 
of water in the soft coal, and the employment of a 
method of working which affords little opportunity for 
the gas to drain quietly from the soft coal; or, as an 
alternative to the last, the presence in the seam, and 
surrounding a soft zone, of ribs of low permeability 
which prevent or interfere with that drainage. It 
also has been shown that in the instance closely studied 
the phenomenon of “activation” played a part in in- 
creasing the volume of gas adsorbed by the loose coal. 
Activation, however, is not an essential factor, as 
normal coal can adsorb sufficient gas to cause out- 
bursts if favoring conditions obtain. 


Circuit Breaker That Not Only Protects the Motor 
— But Affords Safety to the Operator Also 


Blowing Point of Fuses Is Lowered by Progressive Oxidation—Circuit 
Breakers Operate Under Time and Current Conditions for Which They 


Are Set—Switches Boxed—It Can 


OR years mining electrical engineers have indulged 
in much talk and controversy concerning the rela- 
tive merits of the knife switch and fuses on the 
one hand and the circuit breaker on the other as a 
means for protecting from overload not only the motor 
but also the equipment driven by it. Though the fuse 
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X-Ray View of 
Circuit Breaker 


This unit is prac- 
tically dual in that 
it virtually em- 
bodies two break- 
ers. The diamond- 
shaped piece of in- 
sulating material 


attached to the 
operating 


handle 
closes first one con- 
tact, then the other. 
In reclosing if an 
overload or short 
exists on the cir- 
cuit served, the 
contacts cannot be 
closed simultane- 
ously and the one 
first closed will 
come out as soon as 
the other allows 
the passage of cur- 
rent. 


Be Closed Without Opening Box 


unquestionably is cheaper in first cost, its frequent 
failure, with consequent loss of production while renewal 
is being made, is a source of continued expense, the 
magnitude of which often becomes large. 

Furthermore, a fuse is liable to “age’’—that is, if 
the current it normally carries is sufficiently large to 
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EXTERIOR OF THE SMALL CIRCUIT BREAKER 
All mechanism except the operating handle is enclosed within 


a substantial steel box. It is impossible, therefore, for the oper- 
ator to come in contact with any live part. 


keep it hot, it oxidizes and as a result its blowing point 
changes, lowering with the lapse of time. 

Where a motor is protected by fuses, their frequent 
blowing presents the temptation to substitute either 
a fuse of larger capacity or to bridge the fuse block 
with a piece of wire, a nail or some similar conductor. 
Both practices are highly pernicious, the latter of course 
more than the former, for in either case the motor or 
circuit supposedly protected can draw more current 
from the line than it is built to carry. 


Not REALLY COSTLY AND MADE ENTIRELY SAFE 


In the past the chief objection to the circuit breaker 
has been its initial cost. As circuit breakers last indef- 


initely the first cost of such apparatus is its only expense. | 


Another objection, however, has been that the closing 
of the ordinary exposed circuit breaker presents a haz- 
ard of the same character and magnitude as that involved 
in the throwing of an unenclosed knife switch. In other 
words, manipulation of such a device is an operation 
which though by no means dangerous to the continu- 
ously careful attendant requires at least a measure of 
caution if shocks and the possibility of personal injury 
are to be entirely avoided. 

In order to remove all danger to the operator and to 
give still better protection to the motor, the Cutter 
Electrical & Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has developed and is now marketing the U-re-lite. This 
is a circuit breaker enclosed in a steel case with an 
especially designed insulated operating handle project- 
ing from the front of the cover. 

The U-re-lite Junior (Figs. 1 and 2) is equally efficient 
on direct current not exceeding 250 volts and on single- 
phase alternating current. . It is made in sizes ranging 
from 2 to 60 amp. inclusive and can easily be adjusted 
to operate at any tripping point over a wide range. 
Thus, for instance, the 60-amp. instrument may be set 
to trip at any current value between 40 and 90 amp. 
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The U-re-lite Senior is built in all sizes ranging from 
5 to 200 amp. and is serviceable on the voltages men- 
tioned above. It may be equipped with special features, 
such as the time lag, no voltage or shunt trip. Each of 
the above instruments is in reality two single-pole in- 
verse-time-element, circuit breakers enclosed in a steel 
box so designed that it is impossible to close both poles 
simultaneously. This renders the device non-closable 
on overload. Furthermore, it is impossible for any 
unauthorized person to block this instrument or to 
change its armature setting. 

The Auto U-re-lite (Figs. 3 and 4) is designed for 
3-phase alternating current work. It is a 3-pole breaker 
so designed that all three poles may be closed simul- 
taneously if no overload exists on the line. Should an 
overload be present, however, the instrument will 
instantly trip independently of the handle. This breaker 
may also be equipped with the special features men- 
tioned in connection with the second circuit breaker 
described. 

Safety is effected by mounting the circuit breaker 
proper within a sheet-steel case and making the closing 
mechanism operative from the front of the cover. This 
construction, together with a suitable insulating element 
embodied in the closing lever, renders it impossible for 
anyone to come into contact with any of the live parts. 
When the breaker trips out it may be closed by simply 





FIG. 3. 


Manual operation of this instrument is exactly similar to that 


THREE-PHASE BREAKER WITH BOX OPEN 


of the one designed for direct- or single-phase current. 
phases are, however, carried instead of one. 


Three 
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turning the handle first to the left, then to the right. 
Its manipulation is so simple and safe that even a child 
can operate it with perfect impunity. Movement of the 
handle as described closes successively the switch ele- 








FIG. 4. EXTERIOR OF THREE-PHASE BREAKER 

The protecting box is similar to that employed on the single- 
phase and direct-current instrument. The operating handle in 
this case is L- instead of T-shaped. 
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ments, and it is this successive closure which the con- 
struction necessitates that renders it impossible to close 
the instrument against an overload or short-circuit. A 
push upon the knob on the front of the operating handle 
of the Junior and Senior instruments opens the breaker 
instantly. To open the Auto instrument, it is necessary 
only to turn the handle to the left. Thus any of the 
devices may be made to take the place of a knife switch 
and fuses. 

Wiring connections to any of these instruments are 
simply and quickly made. Safety to everything and 
everyone concerned has been the primary object sought 
in the design of this breaker. It does not “age.’’ Opera- 
tion in response to overload is controlled by a scientific- 
ally proportioned electro-magnet, which when traversed 
by a current of predetermined magnitude unfailingly 
releases the locking mechanism. 

The case may be fastened with a padlock, so that no 
unauthorized persons can tamper with the mechanism 
inside or alter its adjustment. The same means may 
be employed also to prevent manipulation of the lever 
and consequently closure of the contacts when work is 
being done upon the line which the instrument protects. 
Practically foolproof in design and of sturdy construc- 
tion, this instrument is admirably adapted for use 
wherever air-brake circuit breakers, fuses or knife 
switches are installed. 


Conditioning Renton Mine After Severe Gas Explosion 


Apparatus Men Work in Two-Hour Shifts, Preliminary Restoration Men in 
Shifts of Four Hours--Three Crews of Seventy Men Each Condition 
Plant for Operation—Rock Piles in Crosscuts Faced with Cement Mortar 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


mine of the Union Collieries Co., eighteen miles 

northeast of Pittsburgh, Pa., was the scene of a 
mine explosion. In this disaster nine men were killed. The 
underground damage was enormous; in the shafts 
guides and buntons were ripped loose, and with other 
damage for a time made hoisting impossible; brattices, 
overcasts and stoppings were demolished; timbers were 
dislodged, resulting in serious roof falls, and some of 
the tracks were torn up. The general conditions under- 
ground were in such a chaotic state that long-experi- 
enced operating men who viewed the scene said that a 
clean-up would take from six months to one year. 

Yet ten weeks after the explosion, coal was being 
hoisted from the mine, and today the daily output is 
greater than that of a year ago. As the company had 
the full and unfailing confidence of the miners and had 
all necessary supplies on hand, no unnecessary delays 
occurred in the reconstruction of the mine. 

The relations between the company and its employees 
have always been of the best. The houses are of good 
design and are not crowded together, as in many of 
our mining towns. The well-kept lawns and thriving 
gardens exemplify the progress made in the Americani- 
zation of the foreigners of the mixed population of 
Renton. Every man is judged by his good qualities 
and not by his nationality; be he Pole, Hungarian or 
Italian, no discrimination is made. This determination 
to disregard ethnic differences was largely responsible 


(): THE morning of July 19, 1920, Renton No. 3 


for the good faith of the people after the explosion. 

Underground, all the ventilation guides excepting one 
brattice and three stoppings were blown out—every 
one of the overcasts was demolished. The explosion 





MAIN LANDING LOOKING TOWARD MAIN SHAFT 
This brick lining was not damaged by the explosion, though a 
large fall occurred directly behind this lining at the junction of 
the east and west turnouts. 
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doors at the air compartment were shattered. At one 
place 50 ft. of curtain wall in the air compartment had 
been blown out. Here and there, throughout the remain- 
ing length of this wall, holes had been punched through. 
In order to restore ventilation, the coal-hoisting shaft 
was used as a downcast, necessitating the sealing of 
the smaller shaft. The fan, which fortunately was not 
damaged, was used as an exhaust. 

Air being provided, the next problem was that of 
restoring the hoisting equipment. No. 1 cage of the 
main shaft was lowered the first day to within 20 ft. 
of the bottom, ladders being used temporarily in de- 
scending the remaining distance, which was cumbered 
by four loaded wagons, which were standing in the main 
haulage at the time of the explosion and had been shot 
into the sump at the shaft bottom, filling up the fair- 
way. When these were removed the cage was lowered 
to the bottom. As only one cage was operated at this 
time, only 12 men were allowed to descend on it at one 
time, the discovery being made that more than this 
number overtaxed the hoisting engine. Two men were 
continually kept on the hand brake. Six weeks after 
the explosion the shafts had been restored to use. 


EXPLORATORY AND PRELIMINARY WORK 


Working in advance of the restoration crew were 
two breathing-apparatus crews which traveled two 
headings ahead. The advance crews consisted of five 
men each, and the restoration crew contained twenty 
men, including a foreman. The former carefully ex- 
plored the roadways, examined conditions and advised 
the crew following accordingly. The apparatus men 
worked in two-hour shifts, the restoration crew working 
in four-hour shifts. Of the latter, six men set up brat- 
tices, and the remaining men carried material. As all 


HEADFRAME OF MAIN SHAFT AT RENTON 


To provide against delay owing to possible damage of the shaft 
equipment an extra hoisting sheave and a Lepley cage are kept 
at the head of the shaft. 
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the material had to be carried, the hazards of the work 
and the difficulties were increased. All this time danger- 
ous falls were occurring; these often took place a few 
feet in advance or in the rear of the crews. In spite 
of the dangers encountered, not one man was injured 
during the restoration work, although several men were 
overcome by afterdamp. Four canaries died during the 
exploration work. 


OVER 200 MEN WORKED ON FINAL CONDITIONING 


After the ventilation was fairly well restored the 
clean-up crew started to work. Three crews of seventy 
men each worked in three eight-hour shifts. These 
clean-up crews included muckers, trackmen, timbermen, 
linemen and pumpers. Where breaks in the track were 
found they were quickly repaired by the trackmen. 
Timbermen replaced dislodged timbers, and were closely 
followed by the linemen. It was impossible to main- 
tain this order of working at all times, however, as 
conditions often made a change advisable. These 
well-organized crews working as by clock-work, to- 
gether with the abundance of supplies on hand, 
were largely responsible for such rapid progress. The 
tracks were little damaged, except for a stretch of 
four rail lengths in the main haulage, where the track 
was completely sundered. 


Rock STOPPINGS FACED BY CEMENT AND SAND 


At first the fallen roof rock was removed to crosscuts 
which had been originally sealed with stoppings. The 
rock was tightly stowed in these places, in many 
instances occupying sixty or more feet of their length. 
In every instance where crosscuts were so filled, one end 
of these fills was plastered with a rich cement-and-sand 
mix. At other places stoppings were built of the same 
material 6 ft. thick and plastered in the same manner. 

Many expressed the opinion that this procedure was 
unwise, thinking that these stoppings would settle and 
sag. But one year after their completion these stop- 
pings show no signs of disintegration. What rock could 
not be disposed of in the manner described was hoisted 
to the surface, about 125 wagons of rock being removed 
frum the mine daily for a period of ten weeks. After 
this time a smaller quantity of rock was hoisted, as 
the mining of coal had now begun. 

The most severe roof fall occurred on the south end 
of the shaft bottom. Many thousands of tons of slate 
were removed from this place, leaving a void of 6 ft. 
above the usual roof height. Ordinarily, this condition 
would be considered safe, but as it was close to the cage 
landing, it was thought advisable to support the roof. 
Brick pillars 18 in. wide and 7 ft. high were built at 
4-ft. centers along the ribs of the affected region. 
Twelve-inch I-beams were then laid on these supports 
and 2-in. lagging, capped with tie cribbing and reaching 
to the roof, completed the work. 

About 50 ft. of brick lining with an arched roof runs 
north, at the end of which are located the east and west 
turnouts. This lining was not damaged by the blast, 
though a severe fall took place at the turnout itself. On 
each side of the main haulage, running parallel to it and 
across the portals of the turnouts, were placed two 18-in. 
steel I-beams, supported by massive brick pillars; sur- 
mounting and running perpendicular to these large 
beams were strung 12-in. steel I-beams. The usual 2-in. 
lagging and tie cribbing were used to support the roof. 
In other places where the dislodging of timbers had 


_ caused severe falls, the roof is now remarkably safe, a 
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RENTON SURFACE PLANT AFTER THE DAMAGE DONE BY EXPLOSION HAD BEEN REPAIRED 


white sandstone having been exposed and the heading 
being well arched. The motor barn was completely de- 
molished, but has since been rebuilt. 

Practically little damage was done to the surface 
plant. Material shot up through the shaft, pierced the 
tile roofing of the buildings in many places, but the 
machinery was not damaged. The headframes required 
a certain amount of adjustment, and the hoisting 
sheaves, hoisting cable and the like had to be replaced. 

It might be well to give a brief description of a few 
of the features of the plant as it is today. Coal is 
hoisted 517 ft. to the surface in two Lepley self-dump- 
ing cages, each making a round trip in one minute. 
The 84-in. Freeport seam in which the mine is working 





Switch 
Panel 


The power plant 
has three 435-hp. 
60-cycle 2,000-volt 
synchronous motors 
and the same num- 
ber of 250-volt di- 
rect-current gen- 
erators. The switch 
panel shown is for 
the direct current, 
the alternating-cur- 
rent switchboard 
being immediately 
behind it. The three 
spiral coils at the 
top center of the 
illustration are 


lightning arresters. 





has a small band of boney in the center. Great care is 
exercised on the tipples to prevent any impurity from 
passing to the cars. 

Two Marcus screens are installed, only one of which 
is in use at present, as the tonnage for which the plant 
is laid out is not yet being produced. The coal as it 
leaves the hoppers and falls on the screen is sprayed 
with water. This provision does away with much of 
the dust usually present about tipples. Five men are 
employed at the picking table, so that the coal dumped 
into the railroad cars compares favorably with any 
unwashed coal in the field. The present daily output 
of the mine is about 2,300 tons, although the tipple 
capacity approaches 4,000. 
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Safety Requires Doing More Than Is Com- 
monly Specified in the Mining Law 


Not What We Preach but What We Practice Marks the De- 


gree of Safety Attained. 
Every Danger. 


ITH deep interest I have read 

more than one reference bearing 
on the requirements of our mining laws 
in respect to safety in mines. Most as- 
tonishing of all, however, is the state- 
ment made by Robert A. Marshall, at 
the close of his letter, Coal Age, July 
21, p. 101, to the effect that no mine 
official should be asked to go beyond 
what is required in the law in making 
the mine safe. 

This statement concludes Mr. Mar- 
shall’s comments on a previous letter 
of Oscar H. Jones appearing in the 
issue for May 26, p. 956, and expressing 
the opinion that it is the duty of all 
mine officials to make and enforce regu- 
lations that will insure safety in mat- 
ters not clearly specified in the law. 


PREACHING SAFETY OF No AVAIL UNLESS 
PRACTICED IN THE MINE 


The question of making our mines 
safer is an important one, in which 
every employee should be _ interested. 
Rules and regulations should be strictly 
observed and violations promptly pun- 
ished. It is not what we preach, but what 
we practice, that will make the mine 
safe. There is a wide difference between 
the preaching and the practice of safety. 

However widely we may differ on 
other questions pertaining to mining, 
there should be full agreement in re- 
spect to matters of safety. I heartily 
agree with the statement of R. W. 
Lightburn (Jan. 6, p. 22), who says 
“the question is more one of making 
the mine safe, regardless of what the 
mining law requires.” 


DOING WHAT SAFETY REQUIRES 


The same truth is expressed by my 
neighbor, here in Tennessee, Mr. Jones, 
in the letter to which I have already 
referred. In my opinion, to do no more 
toward making conditions in a mine 
safe than what is specifically stated in 
the mining law would not, in many 
cases, be sufficient to insure the safe 
operation of the mine. 

In one instance that has been brought 
to the attention of Coal Age readers, 
through the discussion of a doubtful 
clause in the Pennsylvania bituminous 
law respecting the use of open lights 
on the return current coming from a 
place requiring the use of safety lamps, 
218 


Mining Laws Cannot Specify 
Practice of Safety Is Higher Than the Law 


the question was raised of whether the 
fireboss violated the law by permitting 
the miners working in five rooms on the 
return airway to use open lights when 
safety lamps were in use at the face of 
those headings, which were generating 
gas in dangerous quantity. 


VARYING OPINIONS SHOW LAWS NOoT 
SPECIFIC REGARDING ALL DANGERS 


A discussion of that question de- 
veloped a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the violation of the law by the 
fireboss, although it was generally 
agreed that it would have been safer 
had he forbidden the miners to use 
open lights in those rooms. My opinion 
is that, setting aside the question of the 
law and its violation, if the headings 
were dangerous from having struck gas 
feeders the same condition would likely 
occur at any time at the face of one of 
those rooms. 

Speaking of mining laws, specifying 
clearly all dangers to be encountered in 
the mine, as referred to by Mr. Mar- 
shall (July 21, p. 101), there is danger 
of interpreting the law in so straight 
a manner that, like the Indian’s tree, 
we shall lean over the other way and 
make the law a menace rather than a 
safeguard. Practical common _ sense 
must be our guide to real safety. 


SMOKING IN MINES DANGEROUS 


Another question of mine safety that 
was recently discussed in Coal Age re- 
lated to the smoking of cigars and 
cigarettes in mines generating gas. 
Commenting on that question, James 
Ashworth, mining engineer (Apr. 21, 
p. 716), asked in substance the ques- 
tion as to whether it would not be 
better to practice a little more pre- 
vention of danger in coal mining, in- 
stead of continuing to preach so 
strongly “safety first” when we disre- 
gard its actual practice in the mine. 

It may be true that a lighted ciga- 
rette will not ignite g2s; but if the 
experiment is to be made in a body of 
gas accumulated in the mine I am 
going to let the other fellow do it and 
ask him to wait till I get outside. In 
this discussion, also, the general opinion 
was expressed that no matches, tobacco, 
pipes or other articles for smoking 
should be permitted in a gassy mine. 


en 





Some years ago, while acting as fire- 
boss in a very gassy mine where locked 
safety lamps were used exclusively and 
the rules forbade the taking of matches 
or other articles for smoking into the 
mine, the superintendent came to me 
one day, on the main entry, having a 
lighted cigar in his mouth. At my re- 
quest, he put out his cigar, and I then 
took the opportunity to impress on his 
mind that it was impossible to make 
employees obey the rules when these 
were violated by mine officials. 

All practical mining men will agree, 
I believe, that no law can be so framed 
as to be intelligently applied to meet 
the manifold unsafe conditions that 
continually arise in the mining of coal. 
Bearing this fact in mind, the law- 
makers, in Tennessee, passed an enact- 
ment authorizing the chief mine _ in- 
spector and his assistants, in conjunc- 
tion with mine officials, to formulate 
rules and regulations that would bring 
these varying conditions in mines under 
better control and insure safety. 


CLASSIFICATION OF TENNESSEE MINES 
INCREASES SAFETY 


One broad and important provision 
of the Tennessee Mining Law divides 
the mines in this state into four classes, © 
having respect to the generation of 
explosive gas and dust in dangerous 
quantities and the number of persons 
employed in said mines. All mines are 
designated as belonging to one of these 
classes and governed accordingly. 

In addition to this classification, the 
requirements of the law applying to 
the mines in each class are such as 
relate to the conditions known to exist 
in such mines. Also, the certificates 
of competency granted by the examin- 
ing board, and the examination of can- 
didates for the positions of mine fore- 
man, assistant foreman or fireboss, are 
graded accordingly. 

Even with this careful classification, 
respecting mining conditions in the 
Tennessee law, instances can be cited 
to show that the law cannot go into 
detail in every instance. For example, 
our law requires that breakthroughs on 
entries shall be 60 ft. apart, in Class-A 
mines. I have had experience in gassy 
entries going to the rise that could not 
be driven with safety that distance 
ahead of the last breakthrough. 

In all such instances, it is my con- 
viction that the mine foreman, assistant 
foreman and fireboss must act on the 
side of safety regardless of the require- 
ments of the mining law. 

JOHN RO:zE, 
Former State Mine Inspector. 
Dayton, Tenn. 
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Gravity-Plane Problem 


Numerous suggestions made by differ- 
ent writers to enable a single grav- 
ity plane or incline to serve two 
mines located at different elevations 
on a hillslope. 


N ORDER to make possible an in- 

telligent study of the gravity-plane 
problem presented by a Pennsylvania 
superintendent, in Coal Age, June 2, p. 
999, more data should have been sub- 
mitted than is given in that inquiry. 
For example, any conclusion to be of 
value would have to be based on the 
information derived from the follow- 
ing sources: 

A profile should be prepared showing 
the position of the knuckles at the two 
upper landings and the tipple at the 
bottom of the incline, together with the 
location of all switches and headsheaves. 
A plan should be given showing the 
layout of the tracks on the tipple and 
the connection of the tracks on each 
landing with the incline. 

The inquirer should state whether the 
ropes are attached directly to the mine 
cars, or whether dillies or monitor cars 
are used. If the mine cars are used 
on the plane the number of cars run 
in a trip should be given; also the aver- 
age weight of a car empty and loaded. 


DAILY TONNAGE OF EACH MINE 


It is important to know, moreover, 
whether the brake-sheaves are supplied 
with any other power than gravity; 
what daily production of coal is de- 
sired, and the proportion of output from 
each mine. It may be intended that 
the new mine shall be developed only 
fast enough to maintain a constant pro- 
duction of coal as the output from the 
old mine decreases. In that case, it 
should be stated how much more coal 
the upper mine will put out before the 
supply will be exhausted. 

My experience with a number of dif- 
ferent gravity systems enables me to 
say that not one of them is satisfac- 
torily serving two levels. Inasmuch as 
the two levels in the present instance 
are but 100 ft. apart, my advice is to 
deliver’ the old-mine coal to the new- 
mine level, either by a switchback or a 
separate gravity tram. I would then 
operate the main incline entirely from 
the lower level. 

As has already been suggested, it 
may be possible, by the use of an extra 
length of rope and proper couplings to 
serve both levels. However, this can 
hardly be done without confusion, de- 
lay and danger, resulting in a higher 
cost of production. BERT Luoyp, 

Mining Engineer. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 





Another Letter 


ITH a desire to help to solve the 

problem of a single gravity in- 
cline serving two mines located at dif- 
ferent levels, 100 ft. apart, allow me 
to describe briefly an arrangement that 
is in successful operation on a slope, 
at an up-to-date colliery in this lo- 
cality. 
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The slope has an inclination of 25 or 
30 deg. and is double-tracked its en- 
tire length. A sufficient space has been 
excavated at each landing from which 
coal is hoisted. I see no reason why 
the same system would not apply to the 
lowering of coal from openings on a 
hillside to the tipple below. 

As indicated in the accompanying 
figure, adopting the same plan, the rails 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PROFILE 
OF INCLINE 


on the incline are made continuous from 
the knuckle of the upper landing to the 
tipple at the foot of the plane, except 
that there is provided a movable sec- 
tion of bridge-rails at the lower level. 

On each landing there is laid a steel 
plate on which the cars can be run 
and turned about ready to be lowered 
on the incline. Instead of this steel 
plate, a turntable can be used, if so 
desired, which may make the cars more 
readily handled. 

When the empty trip has arrived at 
the upper landing and it is desired to 
lewer the next trip from the landing 
at the new mine, an extra length of 
rope is coupled to the end of the main 
rope at the upper landing. As has al- 
ready been explained in the reply to 
this inquiry and referred to by other 
writers, this extra length of rope lies 
at the side of the track when not in 
use and requires no explanation. 

The lower end of this extra rope is 
now coupled to the car that has been 
run out from the lower landing, and 
this is lowered to the tipple. At the 
same time, an empty car is drawn up 
the plane to the level from which the 
loaded car was taken. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
movable section of bridge-rails is taken 
out whenever it is desired to serve the 
lower level. Or, if desired, this sec- 
tion can be hinged at its upper end 
and raised sufficiently to permit the 
passage of the car from the level onto 
the incline, provided the construction 
of the bridge is such as not to inter- 
fere with the haulage rope. 

This arrangement works like clock- 
work in the mine and would un- 
doubtedly give equal satisfaction above 
ground. I have shown a detail of the 
rope shackle used for coupling the extra 
length of rope to the main rope. 





Mac. 
River Herbert West, 
N. S., Canada. 
Third Letter 


EGARDING the question of making 
a single gravity incline serve two 
mines situated at different elevations 
above the tipple, my plan would be to 
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build and operate two independent 
planes, 

In the present instance, however, I 
would reconstruct this double track 
plane by tearing out one of the tracks 
from the upper level down to the land- 
ing at the new mine. There will then 
remain two lines of track, one extend- 
ing from the upper level of the old 
mine to the tipple and the other from 
the lower level at the new mine to the 
tipple, the first being 1,100 ft. in length 
and the second 1,000 ft. in length. 

At the middle point and on the outer 
side of each of these tracks, I would 
build a sidetrack or parting to enable 
the descending and ascending cars to 
pass each other on each incline. The 
parting of the track leading from the 
old mine would be 50 ft. above the one 


on the track leading from the new 
mine. 
Both of these partings should be 


equipped with latch switches. The 
movement of the cars as they pass 
through these switches will throw the 
latches into position for the next car 
returning. In this way, the switches 
are automatic, each car ascending or 
descending setting the switch for the 
next car returning. 

Some will doubtless prefer that the 
latches be equipped with double springs, 
believing that the springs will close 
the latches-more completely. If the 
track gage is properly arranged, how- 
ever, and the latches are kept in good 
condition, there should be no danger 
that the movement of the cars will not 
properly close the switch for the next 
returning car. 

Allow me to suggest that, in this 
arrangement, the headsheave on each 
landing will serve but a single track 


Headlsheaves 





enter -line—of track——:- — 
Rope | 


| 
and it will be better to have the ropes 
run on and off the sheaves on the inner 
side, as I have indicated in the accom- 
panying figure. This will have the ad- 
vantage also of giving a full three- 
quarter turn of the rope around each 
sheave, and will bring both cables in 
line with the center of the track. Of 
course, the brakes must act on both 
sheaves in order to utilize the total ad- 
hesion of the rope. 

Peru, Ill. GASTON F. LIBIEZ. 





[The two preceding letters suggest 
radical changes in the present incline. 
One requires the building of a separate 
track system for serving No.-2 mine, 
which would be contrary to the infor- 
mation desired in regard to utilizing 
the present track for that purpose. The 
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other proposes to lay plates on the in- 
cline at each landing, apparently for 
the purpose of doing away with 
switches and crossovers at those 
points. The idea of laying plates on 
which .to turn the cars and run them 
onto the sidetrack, at each landing, 
could not be considered as practicable 
in the operation of a gravity plane. 

What was asked by this inquirer is 
information that will enable him to 
utilize the present track system to 
serve both mines. In the letters pre- 
sented, several good points have been 
brought forward, which should prove 
of great assistance in the solution of 
this problem.—EDITOR. ] 


Fourth Letter 


HERE are two plans that I would 
like to offer for the purpose of en- 
abling a single gravity plane to serve 
two mines one located above the other. 
Both of these plans have been in oper- 
ation for several years and are giving 
excellent service at the present time. 
It is not stated in the inquiry that 
started this discussion, whether the 
mine cars are run over the incline, or 
a monitor car is in use. The plans I 
am about to present relate to both of 
these conditions, however, and I hope 
will be of interest. 


First PLAN, Usinc MoniIToR CARS 


First, we will assume that two moni- 
tor cars are used on the incline and 
the mine cars are dumped into these at 
each landing. We will say that each 
monitor car has a capacity of ten tons 
and will make an average of twelve 
trips an hour, which would mean an 
output of 120 tons per hour, or 960 
tons in an eight-hour shift, making the 
possible output from the two mines 
1920 tons a day. 

A dumphouse or tiphouse should be 
built over the incline at each landing, 
and a bin or hopper having a capacity 
of from 75 to 100 tons constructed just 
below the tipple horns, but giving a 
sufficient clearance for the monitor car 
to pass under the bin. 

The bin must be arranged with a 
door operated by a lever. There should 
be a door over each track of the in- 
cline so as to load either of the moni- 
tor cars. At any time when it is de- 
sired, a monitor car can be half-loaded 
at the upper landing and the loading 
completed at the lower landing. 

Wherever it has been installed and 
used, this system has given good sat- 
isfaction. I should have stated that 
a signal-light system is employed to 
signal between the two landings and 
the tipple at the foot of the incline. 
If properly arranged, such a signal 
system will afford no opportunity for 
misunderstanding and will insure safety 
in operation. 


SECOND PLAN, USING MINE CaR3 


The second plan considers the case 
where the mine cars are run over the 
incline and dumped at the tipplehouse 
below. In this case, as in the first in- 
stance mentioned, a dumphouse is con- 
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structed over the incline at the lower 
level, the mine cars from that level 
being dumped into a bin as before. The 
cars from the upper level are the only 
ones brought over the incline. 

When it is desired to load coal from 
the lower level, one or more empties 
are attached to the loaded trip at the 
upper level. The trip is then stopped 
at the lower landing and these empties 
are filled from the bin at that level, 
after which the entire trip is lowered 
to the foot of the incline. Or, an entire 
empty trip can be lowered from the 
upper landing and loaded at the lower 
level if that is desired. 

For the sake of illustration, we will 
assume a six-car trip of empties is 
ready to be hoisted at the foot of the 
incline. It is evident that to start this 
trip and overbalance its weight‘and the 
weight of the haulage rope on the in- 
cline, it will be necessary to lower a 
larger number of empties for loading 
at the lower level, or start with some 
loads from the upper level. 

In either of the cases here mentioned 
there will be no extra incline to build, 
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or switches to install and the system 
will require no extra room. Should it 
become necessary to increase the ton- 
nage of the mine, all that will be re- 
quired will be to install monitor cars of 
larger capacity, or lower a larger num- 
ber of mine cars in a trip. 

I have assumed that the plane makes 
twelve trips an hour, making the total 
output from the two mines, in eight 
hours, 1920 tons. When everything is 
in proper condition, however, it will be 
possible to make fifteen trips per hour 
and thus increase the tonnage 25 per 
cent and provide for a total output of 
2,400 tons of coal from the two mines. 

When the mine cars are to be loaded 
on the incline at the lower level an 
extra apron of sheet steel should be 
provided and hung on hinges so as to 
make it adjustable to the height of 
the car and avoid waste of coal in 
dumping. Oscar H. JONEs, 

Brier Hill Collieries. 

Crawford, Tenn. 

[Practically the same two systems 
are described in a letter by James 
Jones, Crawford, Tenn.—Kditor.] 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Recovering a Misfire in Blasting 


No Attempt Should Be Made to Drill Out the Stemming or in Any 
Way to Tamper with a Shot That Has Misfired—Drill a Hold About 


a Foot or 18 In. from the First 


T ONE of our mines, a miner has 
drilled a hole 5 ft. 6 in. deep, in 
an extra hard sandstone at the face of 
a heading, using a jackhamer drill for 
the purpose. The shot was intended to 
lift or break a rock 38% ft. thick and 6 
ft. wide. The miner was working by 
himself that day and charged the hole 
with ten joints of 40 per cent dynamite, 
which he tamped with clay to the mouth 
of the hole. 

The shot failed to explode and the 
miner has now Jeft and is working in 
another coal field. For certain reasons, 
we do not want to drill another shot- 
hole and desire to know how this hole 
can be unloaded in the safest manner 
possible. What makes the matter worse 
is that we do not know in which joint 
of the dynamite the exploder is in- 
serted. We hope that some one will be 
able to help us solve this problem. 

Crawford, Tenn. MINE FOREMAN. 





“It is never safe to attempt to draw a 

charge that has been misfired. We 
have known of cases where miners have 
taken the exact measurement from the 
mouth of the hole to the charge, before 
tamping the hole, so that in case the 
shot would fail to explode, they could 
drill out the stemming to within two 
or three inches of the charge and in- 
sert a fresh primer that would enable 
them to fire the hole successfully. 


Hole and Blow Out the Charge 


This practice, however, cannot be 
recommended and the miner who fol- 
lows it will sooner or later forfeit his 
life as a result. In the present in- 
stance, such a proceeding would be ex- 
tremely dangerous, as the depth of the 
stemming is not known, neither the lo- 
cation of the primer in the charge. 

The only safe method of proceeding 
with a misfire is to drill a second hole, 
say a foot to one side of the first, 
taking every precaution to avoid the 
risk of striking the charge when drill- 
ing the second hole. Even by this 
method there is danger that some of the 
dynamite of the first charge will re- 
main unexploded and _ extraordinary 
care must be used in removing the 
broken rock, after the shot has been 
fired. It is customary, when firing a 
second hole to blow out a charge that 
has misfired, to make a careful search 
for any unexploded cartridges that may 
remain after the shot is fired. 


Profit and Loss in Mining 


Conditions in a certain mine cause a 
loss on one side and a profit on the 
other side of the shaft, and it is re- 
quired to determise the net profit or 
loss. 

N ORDER to test my knowledge of 
arithmetic, perhaps, a friend has 
given me the following question, re- 
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garding the solution of which I am not 
at all certain: 

In the development of a particular 
mine, coal was produced on one side of 
the shaft at a considerable loss, owing 
to faults and bad roof. On the other 
side of the shaft, the conditions were 
normal and the coal mined at a profit. 
The selling price of the coal was $2.40 
per ton. The cost-sheet shows that, 
while there was a loss of twenty-five per 
cent in working the coal on the one side 
of the shaft, there was a gain of 
twenty-five per cent in working that on 
the other side. The question is asked, 
Was this development a paying or a 
losing proposition? STUDENT. 

McComas, W. Va. 





If there was a loss of twenty-five per 
cent in mining the coal on one side of 
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the shaft and all the coal sold for $2.40 
per ton, the returns, here, are seventy- 
five per cent of the cost of production, 
which is 2.40 + 0.75 = $3.20 per ton, 
on the faulty side of the mine. 

Again, the coal mined at a profit of 
twenty-five per cent and sold at $2.40 
per ton shows the cost of production, in 
that. eases tos ber 2.40 ==" 1.25 = 191.92 
per ton. 

The average cost of production is, 
therefore (3.20 + 1.92) + 2 $2.56 
per ton of coal mined. Selling at a 
price of $2.40 per ton, the net loss is 
2.56 — 2.40 = 16c. per ton. The de- 
velopment is therefore a losing propo- 
sition. This is a question often asked 
in the study of “Profit and Loss,’ 
intended to catch the unwary. The per- 
centage of gain or loss is always esti: 
mated on the cost price. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Bituminous Mine Inspectors’ Examination 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March, 1921 


(Selected 


QUESTION—W hat are the duties of a 
mine inspector with respect to the fol- 
lowing: (a) In case of a mine explo- 
sion? (b) What would be your method 
of procedure when violations of the 
mine law were reported to you? (ce) 
In case a condition arises at a mine 
that endangers life and health, what 
action would you take? (d) How often 
would you examine a mine as an in- 
spector and what report would you 
make? (e) What maps are required 
and what should they show? 


ANSWER—(a) Proceed at once to the 
mine and take charge of the rescue 
work that may be already in progress. 
In the meantime, notify the nearest 
available rescue teams and _ stations. 
Having arrived at the mine and made 
a hurried examination regarding the 
situation, condition of the ventilating 


apparatus, the means available for en- 


tering the mine, rescue appliances and 
other supplies, call for volunteers, se- 
lect the most experienced men, or- 
ganize them under reliable leadership 
and see that they are equipped with 
safety lamps and the necessary tools 
and supplies. Enter the mine with the 
men, following the intake air, and do 
everything possible to find and rescue 
any survivors of the disaster. 


(b) Investigate promptly any viola- 
tion of the mine law reported and as- 
certain, if possible, where the _ re- 
sponsibility rests. It is the duty of 
the inspector to see that every violation 
of the law is suitably punished and, if 
necessary, hale the transgressor before 
a judge of the court of quarter-sessions 
in the county. 


Questions ) 


(c) Whenever danger is known to 
exist in a mine, the same must be re- 
ported at once, the inspector making a 
full written report and, if necessary, 
withdrawing the men and closing the 
mine until the danger is removed. Be- 
fore permitting the men to return to 
their places in the mine, the inspector 
must make a thorough examination and 
see that all requirements have been 
complied with by the company and the 
mine made safe for work. 

(d) The Anthracite Mine Law re- 
quires the inspector to examine and re- 
port the conditions of each working 
place in each ceolliery every four 
months. If necessary, in the judgment 
of the inspector, he should make more 
frequent examinations of mines where 
dangers are likely to develop. This re- 
port should be submitted to the com- 
pany and a duplicate posted in a con- 
spicuous place, in the mine opening, in 


a glass covered case, where it will be- 


protected from the weather and can be 
read by the miners working in the 
mine. 

(e) The law requires that an accu- 
rate map or plan of the workings of a 
colliery shall be drawn to a scale of 
100 ft. to the inch and show all the 
workings or excavations in each and 
every seam of coal, the tunnels, and 
passages connecting them and give 
also the inclination of the strata, in de- 
grees, and the tidal elevation of the 
shaft or slope bottom and at different 
points throughout the mine, as required 
by the inspector. The map must show 
the boundary lines of the property, the 
date of each survey and the location 
of any dam built to prevent the flooding 
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of the mine, together with its elevation 
and the area of the section that may be 
covered by the water. 


QUESTION—What one cause produces 
the greatest number of accidents in the 
bituminous mines of this state, and 
what would you recommend to reduce 
such accidents to a minimum? 

ANSWER—The greatest number of 
accidents in mines is caused by falls 
of roof and coal at the working face. 
To reduce these to a minimum safety 
inspectors should be employed to make 
frequent and careful inspections of the 
working faces while the men are at 
work. A plentiful supply of timber of 
the proper kind should be kept con- 
stantly on hand, in each working place, 
and a systematic method of timbering 
should be adopted wherever this is 
practicable. 


QUESTION—An airway passes 10,000 
cu.ft. of air per minute; what must be 
the increase in pressure in order to 
pass the same amount through an air- 
way whose cross-section has the same 
area, but whose rubbing surface is 1.6 
times as great? 

ANSWER—For the same quantity of 
air in circulation and the same sectional 
area, the unit pressure varies directly 
as the rubbing surface. Therefore, to 
pass the same quantity of air under 
these conditions, the pressure must be 
increased 1.6 times the original pres- 
sure. F 


QUESTION—How would you approach 
the burning section of a mine; and, in 
case the condition necessitated the seal- 
ing off of the burning section, what 
steps would you take to insure the 
safety of the workers and the success 
of their work? 

ANSWER—The burning section must 
be approached from the intake side, in 
order to avoid the danger of being 
overcome by the gases produced by the 
fire. 

Should it be necessary to seal off the 
burning section, the men should be 
promptly withdrawn from the mine and 
only such persons be permitted to enter 
as are required for the work of building 
the stoppings. A danger signal must 
be placed at the entrance of the mine 
and the place carefully guarded to pre- 
vent any one from entering, except 
those engaged in the work. In building 
the stoppings, every precaution should 
be taken to insure safety. No open 
lights may be used and the stoppings 
should be built in such a manner and 
order as will reduce the danger of an 
explosive mixture forming in the en- 
closed area to a minimum. 

In general, the first stopping should 
be started at the return end and the 
work proceed in regular order from 
that point to the intake end. Some will 
prefer to leave a small opening in the 
stopping at the return end and close 
this at the same time that the intake 
stopping is closed. All stoppings must 
be well built and carefully sealed, and 
pipes should be built in, at the floor and 
the roof, to allow for drainage and the 
inspection of the condition of the air 
from time to time, as may be required. 
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Public Service Co. Analyses at Variance with Dr. Payne's 
Data on Tidewater Pool Coals 


Actual Experience Shows Estimates of Volatile Too High on 
Pools 11, 12, 14, 15 and 18—Higher Ash Found Except in 
Pool 18—Tables Agree in Showing High Quality of Pool 18 


By G. A. DE GRAAF* 


Y EXPERIENCE with “pool” coal does not fully 
M bear out the average analyses given by Dr. H. M. 

Payne in his article in Coal Age (March 17, 
1921), and for the information of others who may be 
buying coal by the tidewater classifications and to add 
to the published data on this important subject I have 
put together some of the figures collected in the past 
year in our laboratory. 

The following table, showing in parallel columns the 
averages for pools 
105170 12.1415 and 
18 as reported by Dr. 
Payne and as shown 
by careful averaging 
of analyses of more 
than two hundred 
barge samples as 
received at our sta- 
tions, indicates that 
Dr. Payne’s esti- 





14. The maximum range in ash between pools as dis- 
closed by averages of our tests is about 1.8 per cent, 
whereas Dr. Payne shows 2.7 per cent. As regards 
sulphur we agree in finding that, of the six pools under 
discussion, 14 is the lowest, but he finds 11 the highest 
while I find 10 the highest. My experience would indi- 
cate that he has placed the low sulphur too low and the 
high too high. As between 12 and 18 I find a difference 
of but 0.18 per cent and he reports 0.82 per cent. 
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New Jersey. RELATION OF ASH TO SULPHUR 


IN SAMPLES OF COMPLETE BARGES OF POOL COAL 
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Pool 14, which my figures show to be lowest of the six 
in heat value, doubtless because so high in ash, Dr. 
Payne records as second highest. As between the high- 
est and lowest in these pools I find less than 500 B.t.u.; 
Dr. Payne shows nearly 1,300. 

What to me is quite interesting is the good showing, 
as disclosed by Dr. Payne’s figures as well as mine, for 
pool 18. This pool, I understand, has the reputation 
in the trade of being generally poor. Neither of these 
sets of average analyses bears this out, for I find pool 
18 as good as 11, and superior to 10, while Dr. Payne 
shows it higher in heat value than any of the other 
six under discussion, but little inferior to 10 in sulphur 
and generally superior to pool 11. Listed as “Fair Low 
Volatile Steam,” I do not understand why Dr. Payne 
shows the volatile matter in this pool as 29 per cent, my 
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experience showing that it is a low volatile, being under 
24 per cent. 

The wide variation in quality between barge lots of 
coal in the same pool classification is almost astounding. 
Whether this is due to faulty classification of mines 
or actual variation in the preparation is not known. In 
the accompanying diagrams the relations of ash and sul- 
phur are shown for lots of coal in pools 10, 11, 15 and 
18, sampled and tested by us. 


AVERAGE ANALYSES OF POOL COAL 





—- Volatile —~ Ash —- Sulphur —— 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent —— B.t.u. — 
Pool Payne DeGraaf Payne DeGraaf Payne DeGraaf Payne DeGraaf 
10 23.48 22.90 7.58 10.39 1.69 1.83 913,850)" 13,758 
11 24.00 23.01 9.00 10.98 Jy) 19 Ona 3 350i 5.621 
12 28.07 25.14 7.30 10.85 1.18 1462-710) Sa 33 713 
14 28), 002730 9.50 12.19 1.00 1323578 13-930) 135289 
15 28.00 24.77 10.00 11.28 1.44 EO 45a 13 87550 155395 
18 29700 23255 10.00 10.66 2.00 1.64 14,000 13,621 


a Cure for Intermittent 


Operation of Soft Coal Industry 


To Win Good Will and Co-operation Producer Must Acquaint 
the Public with Actual Conditions—Aggressive Presentation 
of Mine Workers’ Case Has Put Owners at Disadvantage 


By THOMAS ROBSON HAy 


UBLICITY! What is it? In the last analysis, isn’t 
P it pretty much putting your best foot forward? You 

have a commodity which you want to sell, presumably 
at a profit. But in order to do so, you must produce it 
economically, distribute it at minimum cost and promptly 
and give satisfaction. When your product is all you claim 
for it—perhaps a little more, but never any less—the 
financial success of your business, assuming good manage- 
ment, is fundamentally dependent on the good-will, co- 
operation and interest of your customer. In the case of the 
coal industry, the customer is the general public, whether 
the domestic or industrial consumer. Why not cultivate 
this public in a spirit of service? 

How much does the public know of the actual conditions 
of coal mining? How much does it know of the physical 
limitations and handicaps of individual operations, all 
affecting working conditions and safety and production 
costs? How much does it know of the fundamental rea- 
sons affecting variations in the sale price of coal for dif- 
ferent mines, different localities, and at different seasons of 
the year? What does it know of the character and extent 
of the modern safety-first precautions as carried out in 
mining operations? What does it know of the real reasons 
for the operation of coal-mining properties for only a 
fraction of the total work year and of the possible prac- 
ticable and available means for effecting reasonably con- 
tinuous operation the year round? What does it know of 
the real equity and fairness of the miner’s demands for 
increased wages and a shorter work day? 


DEMAND FOR COAL IS PRIMARILY SEASONAL 


First of all, some explanation of the fundamental and 
controlling conditions surrounding the mining, shipment 
and distribution of coal should be set forth. The demand 
for coal is primarily seasonal, both in industry and in the 
home. It is seasonal in industry to the extent that work 
is at a higher pressure and because the external conditions 
of temperature are more severe in winter than in sum- 
mer. The railroads require more coal in winter than in 
summer, because of the larger volume of traffic offered and 
moved and because of the severe obstacles to traffic move- 
ment, such as cold, ice, snow and wind. The domestic use 
of coal in the winter months is, of course, larger because 
of the requirements for heating. 

From the point of view of the coal industry, as a whole, 


seasonal freight rates as a method of equalizing and regu- 
lating the mining and distribution of coal so as to assure 
uninterrupted flow to the consumer has not been favored. 
It is objectionable in that it tends to favor one field, hav- 
ing low production costs, against another field, having, by 
virtue of existing physical conditions, higher costs. The 
benefits of such a system of rates probably would be 
incidental rather than general in that while inducing 
large industrial plants to take coal in the slack season 
of demand to the extent of their local storage facilities, 
would not benefit industry, the domestic consumer or the 
coal miner and operator to an appreciable extent, because 
of the lack of sufficient and extensive storage facilities. 


CoAL LACKS STORAGE FACILITIES OF GRAIN BUSINESS 


Let us consider the fundamental conditions of the grain 
market relative to the coal market as a means for showing 
what is possible in the way of benefiting the coal industry. 
Both markets are seasonal, the one as to production, the 
other as to demand. In the case of grain, elevators are 
erected to shelter and store the crop as it is harvested, 
from which point it is distributed as required. With coal 
no such facilities exist. There are several reasons for 
this. In the first place, coal is more bulky and is, to some 
extent, more apt to deteriorate and to be lost—by spontane- 
ous combustion. Secondly, it is only within recent years 
that the demands of industry and the concentrations of 
population in urban centers have created serious obstacles 
to the smooth flow of coal from mine to consumer, as re- 
quired. Thirdly, in the absence of an active public demand, 
conditions have been allowed to drift and it is only slowly 
that the public is coming to realize that the present condi- 
tion of the soft coal industry is uneconomic and wasteful, 
and that it can and should be rectified. 

The public, superficially at least, understands conditions 
surrounding the production of grain, as nearly everyone, 
at one time or another, has been on a farm. On the other 
hand, the public knows practically nothing about coal and 
the conditions of mining, except what is seen and heard 
of the dirt and danger and what is read in the popular 
periodicals, which is too often written from the miner’s 
or the socialistic point of view. 

Another important point to be noted is that the miner 
has, for practical: purposes, a fixed place of employment. 
He may be underemployed, at times, but he is certainly 
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not casually employed. His living, housing and wage con- 
ditions and hours of labor are generally more pleasant than 
are those of the farm hand. Because he is more or less 
permanent as to place of work, the miner is capable of 
organization and has his organs of publicity, which enable 
him, collectively, to place his case aggressively and, too 
often, unfairly, ‘before the public. 

From a psychological point of view it should be noted 
that the farmer is almost universally an individual oper- 
ating with small capital and on a relatively small scale. 
To that extent his case is personal. The coal operator, 
on the other hand, usually is a capitalist, in name if not 
in fact. His scale of operations, judged by the capital 
invested, is relatively and often actually large and his 
relations with the public, as a whole, absolutely impersonal 
and corporate. 

The methods of publicity will consist mainly in public 
and civic participation in muncipal, state and Govern- 
ment affairs, always with the idea of creating an intelligent 
popular understanding of the fundamental conditions and 
handicaps underlying the mining, distribution and _ sale 
of coal and also with a view to contributing, in any manner 
possible, to the public convenience, comfort and welfare. If 
the coal operator does not take the trouble to put his 
business intelligently and fairly before the public he can 
certainly expect no one else to do it. In this day of 
change and upheaval such a course is necessary if the coal 
industry is to avoid falling into the hands of doctrinaire 
and Governmental theorists for experiment and exploita- 
tion. 

Coal, in one form or another, is at the bottom of our 
industrial and social structure. In the operation of the 
railroads and traction systems, in the production of electric 
heat, light and power, in the production of artificial gas, 
of steel, heat, ice, and of many other commodities in every- 
day use it is the primary element. This being the case, why 
not capitalize the fact and take advantage of the key 
position of this important and far-reaching industrial 
asset? 


EDUCATE PUBLIC IN COAL MINING AND MARKETING 


‘The form of this publicity will be varied, but for its 
primary aim will have public education as to the diffi- 
culties and handicaps encountered in the mining and 
marketing of coal. First of all, it should be clearly pointed 
out that the production price of coal will vary according 
to the locality and physical conditions in the mines. 

It is in the matter, primarily, of visible living condi- 
tions and environment, and only to a less extent of wages, 
that the coal miner makes his appeal to the public. Let 
us return to the comparison with the farm hand. Who 
will say that the miner’s lot is as bad? True, he works 
in dirt. His appearance at the end of a day’s work is 
not as clean as that of the farm hand and his occupation 
is somewhat more hazardous, but it is no dirtier or more 
hazardous than that of the steel worker. In neither case 
are the miner’s hours as long or as physically tiring. His 
work is essentially intermittent, with varying lengths of 
rest. His living conditions and environment are certainly 
more pleasant than are those of the steel worker. His 
food and living quarters are, or can be, more palatable and 
cleanly than is the case with the casually employed farm 
hand. The miner is certainly no more exploited than is 
the farm hand and he has the advantage of being a skilled 
worker. . 

Fundamentally, the miner’s grievance is that though 
he is ready and willing to work every day conditions 
beyond his control, such as car shortage, lack of orders, 
ete., prevent. It is this condition that makes of him not a 
casual laborer, in the strict sense of the word, but rather 
causes him to be temporarily unemployed and, to a certain 
extent, underemployed. A man may be said to be under- 
employed when his average daily wages, taken over an 
appreciable period, are insufficient to afford adequate sub- 
sistence. The conditions of intermittent employment 
generally characteristic of the coal industry is at the bot- 
tom of all wage demands. 

Seasonal fluctuations of demand, resulting in intermit- 
tent employment, or of temporary unemployment, if you 
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please, really is a question not of unemployment as such 
but of wages. From an economic point of view, no indus- 
try is self-supporting unless it pays real wages sufficient 
to keep men not only while they are at work, but also 
while they must stand idle and in reserve. 

The connection between miners’ wages and the question 
of publicity is just this. The prevailing apparently high 
wage scale is fixed, under normal conditions, by the fact 
of intermittent employment, due to the seasonal nature of 
coal demand and of the mine operation. This seasonal 
demand, with resulting slack and busy periods of mine 
operation, is due to the lack of any regularizing medium. 
Inasmuch as the physical conditions affecting demand can- 
not be changed, any regularizing medium must be arti- 
ficial. Seasonal freight rates, as mentioned, are only 
palliative and do not go far enough. Practically, the 
only other available medium is storage. The present 
obstacles to any comprehensive system of coal storage are 
custom, public ignorance and indifference and lack of pres- 
ent easily available facilities. 


REGULARIZATION WOULD BENEFIT THE OPERATOR 


The operator would benefit by regularization because his 
income would be more stable and certain. Instead of be- 
ing compelled to equip his mines for a maximum production 
that may be required for only a relatively short period 
of each year, his mine would be equipped to produce a 
previously determined average tonnage month in and 
month out. Regularization would not only make for a 
more friendly spirit of co-operation between operator and 
miner but would relieve the operator of much of the un- 
justified accusation and invective to which he is now sub- 
jected. 

The miner would benefit because his employment and 
income would be more stable and dependable. Because 
of his resulting generally continuous employment, his day 
wages in all probability would be reduced, but his annual 
income would be increased, because of his practically con- 
tinuous employment. 

The public would benefit because the supply would tend 
at all times to equal the demand and at a fair and more 
or less stable price. Strikes and labor disputes would be- 
come less frequent. Railroad and terminal congestion 
would be reduced and the movement of other needed com- 
modities not delayed. 

Some have suggested nationalization as the only remedy 
for the present admittedly bad situation. Though theo- 
retically a sound economic tenet, practically such adminis- 
tration and operation of any business on a large scale 
has never been satisfactory, either in this country or 
It is not evident how such a step, in the present 
state of the coal industry, would be beneficial or advan- 
tageous to either the operator, the miner or the public. 
The physical conditions affecting the production, trans- 
portation and distribution of coal would not be changed 
simply by a change of ownership and control. 

Why should not a constructive campaign of publicity 
point out to the great consuming public the fallacies of 
nationalization and show that, regardless of theory, its 
practical effect would be to make the price of coal higher, 
not lower, and its delivery more uncertain than has ever 
been in the case under the present private management? 
Our present highly inefficient and expensive Government 
in Washington with its superfluous and unnecessary bureaus 
and commissions, duplicating and bucking each other is 
only an example of what can be expected if “Government 
in business” rather than the reverse is to be continued. 

As has been pointed out, the present state of the industry 
requires that employment be irregular and intermittent. 
Labor has learned neither to constructively attack nor to 
combat irregularity of earning as it has low rates of pay. 

Capital, by virtue of its position, must show the way and 
lead the fight in any intelligent and constructive effort at 
reform. The best and simplest and most readily available 
weapon for the consummation of the desired end is pub- 
licity. It is on the foundations of right knowledge and 
fair dealing and understanding that any radical, and, at 
the same time, beneficial departure from established prac- 
tice must rest. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





ditions for August, issued by the National City Bank of New 

York, are almost unanimous in their assurance that there is 
a “better feeling’ about business. “Just exactly what this recurring 
phrase means is difficult to state,” the review continues. “It might 
be descriptive of any of a dozen psychological changes that could enter 
_into the situation. If it means that people generally have begun to 
realize the causes that have thrown industry out of balance, and to 
appreciate the things that must be corrected before conditions come 
into equilibrium again, then we should say that the reported ‘better 
feeling’ constituted an important advance toward normalcy. If, how- 
ever, the ‘better feeling’ means simply that people are merely smiling 
and waiting more patiently, rather than setting themselves seriously to 
the task of wage and price reductions and other readjustments that are 
necessary, then we fear that it signifies but little. 

“There is fresh evidence constantly that the readjustments are 
taking place. They are slow, but it takes time for a knowledge of 
conditions to reach all classes and divisions of the population, and for 
them to make up their minds to give the co-operation that is necessary 
to bring industry back into balance. Meanwhile, it will aid in the 
cultivation of patience to realize that conditions are by no means so 
bad as they might be, and that considering all the circumstances the 
volume of business is really surprisingly large. 

“The monthly letter of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
for August gives a table showing a calculation in percentage figures 
of the production in this country of eleven important commodities. 
These figures show a very uneven state of industry, but they do 
not indicate anything like complete prostration. July is the midsum- 
mer month and normally not one of great activity, but business pros- 
pects in the commodities of common trade are considered good for a 
maintenance of the present volume and perhaps some increase of 
demand in the fall. It is now more than a year since dealers have 
bought goods freely for stocks.” 


é “HE observers of business, according to a review of business con- 





leum Iron Works, the Standard Tank 
Car Co. and the Sharon Pressed 
Steel plant having increased their 
cperations. The Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. and the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate plant at Monessen also re- 
sumed last week. About 3,000 men 
are employed in the two plants. 


teel Mills Increase Operat‘ons 


Steel plants of the Youngstown 
district began Aug. 1, a week of de- 
cidedly increased operation, with 
open-hearth steel production at about 
50 per cent of capacity, considerably 
better than for many weeks. A 
blast furnace idle since May 21 was 
put in operation by the Sharon Steel 





Hoop Co., and rolling mill and sheet 
mill operations were increased at all 
the large plants. The Carnegie Steel 
Co.’s schedule for the week was for 
85 per cent operation at its Ohio 
works and increases were made in 
the schedules of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. and the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. 

More men were at work in the 
mills of the Shenango Valley, Pa., 
last week than for several months, 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., the Petro- 


Industrial Gain in Philadelphia 

Industrial conditions in Philadel- 
phia showed slight improvement for 
July, according to a survey com- 
pleted July 31 by the Chamber of 
Commerce. In 72 per cent of the 
city’s business establishments em- 
ployment has increased slightly, 
while 8 per cent reported no change, 
and the remaining 20 per cent re- 
ported slight cuts. Predictions are 
made for still greater decreases in 
the ranks of unemployed for August. 





Idle Freight Cars Reduced 10,000 


Freight cars temporarily out of 
service totaled 555,168 on July 23, 
according to reports received from 
the railroads by the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. This is a reduction of ap- 
proximately 10,000 since July 15. In 
reaching this total, the car service 
division takes into account the total 
number of cars now in excess of 
current freight requirements as well 
as the number of cars now awaiting 
repairs above 7 per cent of the total. 
Officials believe that this percentage, 
while higher than the accepted maxi- 
mum of the pre-war period, prob- 
ably represents a better standard for 
present comparisons, due to the dif- 
ficult conditions respecting labor and 
materials during the past three 
years. 





More Rail Employees Return 


The Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 
announces that operations were re- 
sumed with a full force in the car 
shops at Chicago Monday, Aug. 1. 
At the same time the locomotive 
shops re-employed 25 per cent of 
the usual force. About 1,200 men 
got their jobs back. 

The middle division officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. ordered 
the return of 76 furloughed men, ef- 
fective Aug. 1. The Altoona works 
has recalled 150 men. In all 300 men 
were recalled last week in the shops 
at Altoona, Pa. One hundred men 
were taken on at the Hollidaysburg 
repair shops July 28. 





Pottery Industry Slumps 


The pottery industry of the United 
States is operating on less than a 
5C per cent basis, and the prospects 
for increased production are not con- 
sidered bright by members of the 
United States Potters’ Association, 
in session at Atlantic City to dis- 
cuss wage readjustments with the 
National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. The potters have felt de- 
pression only in the last few months, 
it was stated, being one of the last 
industries hit. 





More Go to Work in Michigan 


Michigan industries have added 
34,000 employees to their working 
forces since April 1 and are now 
operating on a basis of about three- 
fifths of their peak time, according 
to employment engineers’ reports 
given to the Employers’ Association 
of the Chambers of Commerce 
of twenty-four leading cities of the 
state. The compilation shows there 
are now 310,512 employees at work 
in the factories of these twenty-four 
cities, compared with 276,500 at 
work April 1, and a low ebb of 136,- 
000 men when the industrial depres- 
sion was at its worst. 
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Baltimore Coal Exchange Is Indicted as 
Monopoly by Grand Jury 


yt rome a conspiracy to create a monopoly through the 
manipulation and fixing of the price of anthracite coal 
in Baltimore and the State of Maryland, the Grand Jury 
brought indictments Tuesday, Aug. 2, against the officers, 
directors and individual members of the Baltimore Coal Ex- 
change. The men indicted, twenty-six in number, are said 
to represent firms and individuals who handle 90 per cent 
of the hard coal sold at retail in Baltimore. 

There are eight counts in the indictment, which charges 
that the Baltimore Coal Exchange is a corporation, without 
capital stock and membership in which is voluntary, and 
that the members and firms mentioned were parties to a 
trust, agreement, combination, confederation and under- 
standing under the name of the Baltimore Coal Exchange, 
to create a monopoly in anthracite coal in Baltimore, con- 
trary to the law. 

Among those mentioned in the indictment were Hugh C. 
Hill, president of the exchange; J. Edward Waesche, of the 
Chesapeake Coal Co.; J. Harry West, Enterprise Coal Co.; 
Charles N. Parkinson, American Ice Co.; Benjamin F. 
Lucas, City Ice Co., and Bushrod M. Watts, all being among 
the better known dealers of the city. The Carroll Inde- 
pendent Coal Co. also was indicted as a corporation. 

Robert F. Carman, U. S. District Attorney, in a statement 
made Aug. 3, said that if the evidence of State’s Attorney 
Robert F. Leach, Jr., disclosed co-operation on the part of 
coal operators with the plans and purposes of the Exchange 
the Sherman Anti-Trust act would clearly apply, in which 
event the Federal Government would take independent 
action against the indicted officers and directors. 


International First-Aid and Mine-Rescue 
Meet to Be Held at St. Louis 


NDER the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, the 

American Red Cross, the United Mine Workers, and 
coal operators’ associations, the sixth annual International 
First-Aid and Mine-Rescue Meet will be held at St. Louis 
Sept. 1, 2 and 3. Virtually every mining district in the 
country will be represented and several Canadian and Mexi- 
can mining regions are expected to participate. The British 
and Belgian governments have announced their intention of 
sending representatives. 

Dr. E. R. Hunter, of the American Red Cross first-aid 
service, who served as chief judge at the Denver contest 
last year, will act in a similar capacity at St. Louis. In 
addition to the prizes offered by the National Safety Council 
and other organizations, the American Red Cross will pre- 
sent medals to the most proficient teams. To help carry on 
its first-aid work throughout the country, the Red Cross 
desires the support of the people generally, and it is hoped 
that during the fifth annual Roll Call, Nov. 11-24, the mem- 
bership will be greatly increased. 


Census Figures Show Growth of Bituminous 
Mining Industry Between 1909 and 1919 


STATEMENT of the general results of the bituminous 

coal industry in the United States covering the calen- 
dar year 1919 was issued July 30, 1921, by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. It consists of a pre- 
liminary summary comparing the figures for 1909 and 1919, 
by totals, and is subject to such change and correction as 
may be found necessary on further examination of the re- 
ports. The statistics cover mining of coal of all kinds ex- 
cept Pennsylvania anthracite. 

The word “enterprises” as used in the census reports may 
mean more than one mine provided they are operated by a 
single organization and located in the same state or pro- 
ducing district. The number of mines reported is the count 
of individual mines or closely-related groups of mines oper- 
ated as a unit. It does not include a very large number of 
small coal mines producing for local consumption. 

The growth of the bituminous coal-mining industry for 
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the decade 1909 to 1919 is shown by increases in all the 
principal data: The number of enterprises nearly doubled; 
the number of individual mines operated increased by more 
than one-third. The statistics show small increase in the 
tctal number of persons engaged, large increase in the 
number of salaried employees, and slight increase in the 
average number of wage earners. There also are shown 
large increases in power used and in capital invested, and 
very large increases in the principal expenses of operation 
and in the value of products. Only moderate increase is 
shown in the quantity of coal produced. 








COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, BITUMINOUS MINING, 1919 AND 1909 
—— Producing Enterprises Per Cent 
1919 1909 Increase 
Number of enter prizes a5 ees 6,634 3,506 89.2 
Number of mines. Biota 8,314 6,016 38.2 
Persons engaged. . 583,155 534,814 9.0 
Proprietors and firm members, 
TORUS Stree: GRR SMS lies Sa: 4,237 3,739 13.3 
Number performing manuallabor 
in or about the mines. : 1,838 1,713 7.3 
Salaried employees............ 33,562 19,159 75.2 
Wage earners (average number) 545,356 511,916 6.5 
Wage earners, Dec. ale total iaaccs 616,947 570,030 tap? 
Above ground. . wane 108,685 94,173 15.4 
Below ground. . amrot 508,262 475,857 6.8 
Power used (horsepow er). Pty: 25154, 912 1,228,026 75.4 
Capital. . : : ya $1,903,652,355 $1, 062, 411,843 79.2 
Principal expenses: 
Salaries=)Gteisetiwes cae ee eee 68,644,930 21,811,710 214.7 
Wapes ae, loan oc: aeons 681,937,911 294,344,241 131.7 
Gontractrwork.. - oes 2,855,966 2,209,672 29.2 
Supplies and materials......... 142,308,281 40,530,631 yA | 
Buel ang power... nee ree 37,155,089 7,513,894 394.5 
Royalties and rents............ 22,242,440 12,093,442 63.9 
Ay a peer Oe ets see oS 34,571,558 4,485,840 670.7 
i paetetse GOtaleV aluel eee ee 1,144,656,425 469,466,096 143.8 
oal— 
Quantity (tons, 2 060 pounds) 459,971,070 376,952,534 22.0 
Waliieiantimine sae aaa ieee ie $1.143,001,507 $401,555,972 184.6 


1 Includes $1,654,918, received in 1919 for by-produ ts, Werke done and power 
and miscellaneous materials sold. 


The growth of the mining industry as a whole is shown 
in a preliminary statement of the general results of the 
1920 census of mines, quarries, and wells of the United 
States, covering the year 1919, also issued July 30. It 
consists of a comparative summary for the years 1909 and 
1919, by totals. The returns were taken for the calendar 
year ending Dec. 31, 1919, or the business year of the es- 
tablishment most nearly conforming to that calendar year. 

The statistics show slight increase in the number of enter- 
prises, with moderate decrease in the number of individual 
mines and quarries and large increase in the number of in- 
dividual wells operated by them. Of the total number of 
enterprises shown, 11,466 in 1919 and 12,122 in 1909 were 
engaged in mining and quarrying industries and 9,814 in 
1919 and 7,793 in 1909 in the petroleum and natural-gas in- 
dustry. There is also shown very slight increase in the 
number of wage earners and the total number of persons 
engaged in the industries. In contrast to these small 
changes, large increases are shown in power used, capital in- 
vested, principal expenses of operation, and the value of 
products. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, MINES, QUARRIES AND WELLS, 
1919 AND 1909 


—— Producing Enterprises —~ Per Cent 
1919 1909 Increasel 
Number of enterprises........... 21,280 19,9 6.9 
Number of mines and quarries... . 13,766 18,1 —24.2 
Number of petroleum and natural- 
gaiswellsgiecctscuemo oo) See 260,673 166,320 56.7 
Number of natural-gas-gasoline 
plants... OP epee ess veer gully 2/ AEe 
Persons engaged. . 1,077,570 1,041,682 3.4 
Proprietors and firm members, 
COtal sete eee eee eee 21,907 29,922 -26.8 
Number performing manual labor 
in or about the mines, 
ouarries and wells. . se 5,257 8,861 -40.7 
Salaried employees. 74,154 44,127 68.0 
Wage earners (average number yy 981,509 967,633 1.4 
Wage earners, Dec. 15, total.. 1,088,190 1,065,283 met 
Above ground. C5 Le: 382,230 366,962 4.2 
x Belowerounds..0 eee ae 705,960 698,321 le 
Power u-ed (horsepower)......... 6,724,057 4,608,253 45.9 
Capital sa. 0 eer a $6,955,466,831 $3,380,525,841 105.8 
Principal expenses: 

Salaries! > S47. .e ee. aeecre 149,328,985 53,393,551 179.7 
Wages ta lag; HeA nie coe Baebes 1,285,928,275 586,774,079 120.9 
Contractiworki eo vteue. jee 81,418,289 28,887,898 181 8 
Supplies and materials....... : 555,222,936 202,729,754 173 9 
Hurel/and powers. sane eee 122,095,769 45,136,550 170 5 
Royalties and rents............ 174,393,730 aa 873,585 172 6 
SRAXESG cet nee Ste eee oe 140,998,714 17,796,763 692.3 

Value of products........ $3,228,023,845 $1,238,410,322 160 7 


: A minus sign(—) adehotes decrease. 
2 Not available. 
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New York Central Railroad Plans Sales Campaign to 
Avert Winter Coal Shortage 


York Central R.R. The officials on this road have 

sufficient confidence in the public to believe that a direct 
appeal on the subject of coal will produce results. Coal 
represents an important part of the traffic on this railroad, 
as it does on many others, and coal in plentiful supply is 
equally or more essential to the continued and successful 
operation of the industries and public utilities in the large 
territory served by this important transportation system. 

Instead of waiting for a possible coal-car shortage that 
would interfere with the industries as well as the railroad, 
these people are going before the traveling and coal-consum- 
ing public with a direct and plain statement of fact regard- 
ing coal—what it means to the carrier and what it means to 
the consumer. 

The essential and important feature about the New York 
Central R.R. advertisement, which is appearing in news- 
papers throughout the country, East, West, North and 
South—Seattle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Denver, St. Paul; in fact in every important city in the 
country and many smaller towns east of the Mississippi—is 
that no effort is made to scare the public into buying coal. 
The whole appeal is that of the salesman. 

As representing the reasoning back of this and the feeling 
of helpful co-operation toward the coal industry animating 
the officials of this road, the following letter from G. N. 
Snider, coal traffic manager of the New York Central Lines, 
to C. H. B. Chapin, secretary, the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association, Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City, will be interesting to readers of Coal Age: 


Nie: is a good time to buy coal, according to the New 


QUOTES AUTHORITIES FOR “BuY-Now” MOVEMENT 


“Noting your letter of July 20 and its enclosed bulletin, 
No. 24, from the American Gas Association, quoting recent 
letters from Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Secretary of Commerce to the American 
Gas Association, urging the propriety of storing a winter 
supply of bituminous coal this summer at present prices, 
which, according to Secretary Hoover, are not too high. 

“As very largely serving the gas and electric public utili- 
ties in New York State represented by your association, per- 
mit me to say for the New York Central R.R. that at the 
present time we have a very considerable unused surplus of 
cars and other transportation facilities, as indeed have all 
other railroads in this section of the country. 

“At the present time we know that bituminous coal is 
being offered for immediate shipment at less than its actual 
cost of production and that as the wage scale contract pre- 
scribed by the U. S. Bituminous Coal Commission will not 
expire until March 31, 1922, there is almost no likelihood of 
a prior general reduction in the cost of mining coal. 

“In view of the time necessary to perform the mechanical 
work of providing general increases or decreases in railroad 
rates, and the fact that no general decreases on coal are now 
in contemplation, according to the published announcement 
of Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
there is almost no possibility of any reduction in coal rates 
before next April. 

“For many years past the expiration of two-year wage 
contracts on March 31 has almost invariably caused mining 
in the bituminous coal regions to be suspended from one to 
two months thereafter while new agreements were being 
negotiated. 

“Should we have very severe weather this coming winter 
(last winter having been unusually mild) this railroad will, 
as usual, do its utmost to move current coal shipments to 
public utilities and other users of coal, but there may be 
times when weather difficulties are practically insurmount- 
able. 

“In view of the various conditions outlined herein, and 
while adequate transportation is available and the coal mar- 
ket is such that the grade and quality of coal desired may be 


readily secured, we believe that in the exercise of ordinary 
prudence and foresight the public utilities and other bitu- 
minous coal consumers should by all means provide them- 
selves now with a sufficient reserve of bituminous coal both 
to carry them over any periods of interrupted winter service 
and to remove the pressure of their necessities from the first 
three months of next year if there is then in sight a con- 
siderable suspension of mining after April 1.” 
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Coal For The Winter 


Not many months ago, factories, public utilities 
and other large consumers of bituminous coal were 
buying any coal they could get, and paying any price 
demanded. Railroads were congested with coal trains 
moving from the mines, and long strings of “empties” 
going back for more. Freight cars had to be rationed 
for other commodities. All business suffered. 


Now there is a surplus of both coal and transport. 
But the country is entering the harvest season 
when the movement of the crops creates a heavy 
demand for cars. 


Coai consumers who now anticipate a portion of 
their winter needs by ordering fuel for early delivery 
have the advantage of a “buyers’ market,” and the 
certainty of prompt rail deliveries. The buyer of 
coal now can obtain the precise grade of fuel best 
suited for his use. 


The New York Central Lines, consuming 12 to 15 
million tons of coal a year for locomotive power, have 
built up their own fuel reserves as insurance against 
the uncertainties of the coming winter. 


At the present time, we have facilities and equip- 
ment for the movement of coal to industries along 
our Lines that have not yet made adequate pro- 
vision for winter reserves. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ LAKE ERIE & WESTERN 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN ~TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL~ PITTSBURGH & IAKE ERIB 
NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Commerce Commission Decides Coal Cases 
In Favor of Southern Illinois Field 


HE decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 

the Illinois coal cases was announced Aug. 8. In 
these cases complaints were made assailing as unreasonable, 
discriminatory and prejudicial the rates on bituminous coal 
from mines in the Fulton-Peoria, Third Vein, Springfield 
and Belleville districts and from the so-called inner group, 
all in Illinois, to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, the Dakotas and 
Missouri. The commission rules as follows: 

That the rates from the Third Vein, Springfield and 
Belleville districts to the Northwest are unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they are less than 70 cents, 30 cents and 
10 cents lower per ton, respectively than the rates from the 
Southern Illinois district to the same destination territory. 

That the rates from the Fulton-Peoria district to certain 
points in Iowa are unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they are less than 70 cents and 40 cents lower per ton than 
the rates from the southern Illinois and Springfield districts, 
respectively, to the same destinations. 

That the rates from mines in the inner group to St. Louis 
and points in Missouri and southern Jowa, except Missouri 
river cities, to which the traffic moves through St. Louis, 
are unduly prejudicial to the extent that they are less than 
22.5 cents lower per ton than the rates from mines in the 
southern Illinois group to the same destinations. 

The commission also decided in the complaint of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce that the reconsignment rules and 
charges on coal and coke in all cars and on freight in open- 
top cars, effective August 20 last, in territory west of the 
Mississippi river on the lines of the C. B. & Q. are not 
unreasonable. 


Central Pennsylvania Mine Workers Refuse 
To Consider Wage Decrease 


N RESPONSE to the communication from the Central 

Coal Association at Altoona, dated July 28, John Brophy, 
who has been asserting that he did not want a meeting 
with the operators because they had not said what they 
wanted to discuss, declares in a letter dated Aug. 4 that he 
will not consent to a meeting because the object of such a 
conference would be to discuss a wage reduction. He quotes 
John L. Lewis in saying that “There will be no reduction of 
wages in the organized sections of the coal-mining indus- 
try.” He also quotes Lewis’ declaration that the scale of 
wages was fixed by the U. S. Bituminous Commission 
created by the President, which is not true, for the present 
scale is a modification of that agreement resulting from 
continued strikes on the part of the mine workers. Even 
this agreement the mine workers of central Pennsylvania 
would not accept, though when it was posted by the 
operators the men went back to work. 

Brophy declares that District No. 2 is in accord with 
John L. Lewis in his declaration against any wage reduction 
before April 1, 1922. Brophy further declares that Rule 26 
of the present joint agreement reads “No agreement shall 
be made with any operator not a member of the association 
on a lower scale of wages or which shall provide for a 
reduction, under any circumstances, during the term thereof, 
which shall not be less than two years.” Finally, Mr. 
Brophy says, there are matters that might be taken up with 
advantage to both parties, but wage questions are not 
among them. He would be glad to hold a conference to 
settle such matters. 


Operators Oppose Rate Reduction of Ford 


Hy ENee FORD’S efforts to effect freight reductions on 
his Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. have given rise to 
a widespread belief that coal rates will be reduced generally. 
The reduction proposed by Mr. Ford is being protested by 
coal companies that would be discriminated against if the 
requested reductions were put into effect. There is no basis 
for such a belief. It is highly improbable that the Ford 
reductions will be granted and inquiry at the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission brings forth the emphatic declara- 
tion that no development in the rate-reduction matter is 
expected in the near future. 

Referring to Henry Ford as “an over-zealous entre- 
preneur who should not be permitted” for purposes of his 
own to break down freight rates, ‘upon which a number of 
railroads principally depended for their livelihood,” the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Association protested Aug. 5 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission against coal-rate 
reductions proposed by Mr. Ford’s road. The association 
was joined in its protest by other coal operators’ organiza- 
tions in the Harlan, Hazard and Southern Appalachian 
districts. 

The protest declared that the reductions proposed on 
coal shipped from river points by the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, as well as rates on coal originating at other points 
on the road, would break down the entire rate structure in 
the Ohio territory. The rate which it is proposed to reduce, 
it was explained, is fundamentally based upon the Hocking 
rate, which is the key tariff for the district. 


Tidewater Exchange Revises Working Rules 


HE revised rules of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc. 
which were sent to the members this week show many 
changes, some of which are important. This work has been 
under way for several weeks by the Rules Committee and 
after several hearings with other committees representing 
the Exchange and the Carriers, has been finally completed. 
Nothing definite could be learned concerning the changes 
but it was intimated that members may expect to see Rule 
No. 18, otherwise known as the Demurrage Rule greatly 
altered. This rule has been the bone of contention among | 
the members of the Exchange, but it is believed that provi- 
sions of the new rule will obviate all trouble. Some rules, 
it was said, have been entirely eliminated, and changes 
have been made in others. 

The schedules in bankruptcy of the old Tidewater Coal 
Exchange filed in the United States District Court of the 
Southern District of New York on August 8 show liabilities 
of $2,402,779, and assets, including debt due on open accounts 
and bank deposits of $2,385,228. The liabilities include 
$801,275 due the United States in taxes and other debts, 
while the assets include $1,952,799 due on demurrage charges. 


Detective Shoots Down Sid Hatfield 


E. LIVELY, who as a detective became a member of 

e the United Mine Workers of America and later ran a 
little store in Matewan to gain the confidence of the strikers 
and keep track of their doings, on Aug. 1 met Sid Hatfield 
and Ed Chambers in the court-house yard in Welch, W. Va. 

Bantering between Lively and Hatfield was followed by 
quarreling, and shots are said to have been fired by Lively, 
Hatfield and Chambers, in the course of which the two 
latter were killed. Smiling Sid was twenty-four years of age. 
He was born at Matewan, and worked in the mines. He became 
chief of police under Mayor C. C. Testerman. 

Lively and four of his companions have been placed 
under arrest. Witnesses say that of two guns carried by 
Hatfield one had been discharged and that shells had been 
fired from Chambers’ gun. 


LEHIGH VALLEY, FACED BY STRIKE, CLOSES COLLIERY FOR 
REPAIRS.—On July 28 the Twin Shaft of the Seneca Colliery, 
at Pittston, Pa., was shut down over a wage dispute. The 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which owns the mine, decided that 
it was a good time to make repairs and closed the mine 
down. The general grievance committee of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. has been considering several grievances 
presented at the many collieries of that corporation, among 
others that of No. 9 Colliery, Sugar Notch, where the men 
struck twice with but one intervening day at work, the 
dispute being about the seniority rights of a breaker boy. 
Last reports are to the effect that eight out of thirteen 
collieries in the northern field owned by the Lehigh Valley 
are on strike. 
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Governor's “Ad” Urges Alabama Domestic Coal Users 


To Buy Now; Fixes Sliding Margin 


“\ HAT there is certain to be a serious coal shortage 
during the coming winter unless domestic consumers 
lay in a supply for winter use as soon as possible, 

is the warning issued by Roy R. Cox, Acting State Fuel 
Administrator of Alabama. Failure of domestic coal con- 
sumers to buy when their needs can be easily supplied, to- 
gether with the unusual laxness of the steam coal market, 
it is stated, has created a situation equal in seriousness to 
that with which the people of Alabama were confronted 
last winter, as it is impossible for the railroads to handle 
or the retailers to receive and deliver a full winter’s supply 
of coal during the winter months alone. 

Realizing the seriousness of the situation, the Governor 
and a committee of the domestic coal producers concluded 
to advise citizens through advertisements, one of which is 
reproduced on this page, as to prices of coal at the mines 
and established freight rates, and at the same time Governor 
Kilby, through the Fuel Administration, is endeavoring to 
prescribe a reasonable gross margin of profit to be charged 
by retailers. Owing to fixed overhead expenses which must 
be met by the retailer throughout the year, the margin 
determined is higher than it would be if the coal business 
were normal or nearly so. 

The margin is divided into four classes: First, the cities 
of Birmingham, Montgomery and Mobile; second, all other 
towns of 6,000 population and over; third, all towns of 3,000 
and up to 6,000 population; fourth, all towns of less than 
3,000 population, and all dealers who do not maintain a coal 
yard but who deliver from the car to the consumer’s bin, 
by contract or otherwise. For the first class a margin of 
$3.30 is considered fair, and in order that retailers in these 
cities may be able to offer some inducement to consumers 
to buy their coal at this time, the margin has been put on 
a sliding scale, lower at the present time, and increasing 
month by month, as follows: August, $3.10; September, 
$3.20; October, $3.30; November, $3.40; December, $3.50. 
For the second class, $2.80; for the third class, $2.50, and 
for the fourth class, $1 plus the cost of unloading and 
delivery. 


TEXT OF WARNING ISSUED BY ACTING FUEL ADMINISTRATOR 


The complete text of the Fuel Administration’s announce- 
ment, issued by Acting Fuel Administrator Cox, follows: 


Due to the fact that domestic coal consumers are not laying in 
a supply of coal against the winter’s needs, and to the further 
fact of the unusual laxness in the steam-coal market a situation 
confronts us of equal seriousness with that which we went 
through last winter. Excepting the very few operators who are 
‘fortunate enough to have railroad and other public utility con- 
tracts for steam coal, no mine operators are working more than 
two days a week, and some of those mines which are working 
on a normal basis are steam-coal mines strictly, and produce 
no domestic coal whatever, and at the same time the domestic 
coal consumers are not buying in anything like normal summer 
quantities. The result of this latter condition is that the retail 
dealers who are able to get coal at all on their contracts have 
their yards stocked, and are unable to take more because of their 
inability to make any sales. Unless relief is obtained, these 
conditions will certainly result in a serious coal shortage during 
the winter, for it is impossible for the railroads to handle or the 
retailers to receive and deliver a full winter’s supply of coal during 
the winter months alone. 

Realizing the seriousness of the situation, and in an effort 
to ward against the possible shortage, the Governor and a commit- 
tee of the domestic coal producers concluded to advise the public 
through advertisements in the newspapers of the state, of the 
facts regarding prices of coal at the mines and the established 
freight rates, and in addition the Governor, through the Fuel 
Administration, is undertaking to name a reasonable gross margin 
of profit to be charged by retailers. On Sunday, July 31, and 
Monday, Aug. 1, there will appear in the papers of Birmingham, 
Mobile and Montgomery, a display’ advertisement showing the 
prices at the mines for August, of domestic coal from 28 mines, 
which includes all the domestic coal producing mines in the state. 
This will be followed by advertisements showing prices for the 
retailer in 11 towns in representative sections of the state, and 
the established freight rate on each of the 28 coals to each of 


such towns. Further information regarding prices and freight 
rates will be furnished by the Fuel Administration upon request 
made to the Acting Fuel Administrator at Montgomery. 

As thorough an investigation as is practical has been made 
into the whole subject, and the Fuel Administration does not 
see any hope of reduction in either mine prices or retail prices. 
This department would not be able to state whether the prices 
being charged at the mines are proper and reasonable without 
first going into extensive and time-consuming audits of the books 
of the operators, which has not been considered practicable for the 
purposes of this investigation. It can safely be stated, however, 
that the mines are operated on a fixed heavy overhead expense, 
including pumping and ventilating plants, which is just the same 
whether the mines operate full time, half time, or are shut down, 
and with the mines running now only two days a week, and the 
market such that steam coal, which comprises 65 per cent of the 
whole output from the domestic producing mines, is necessarily 
sold for less than the cost of production, the claim of the oper- 
ators that they are running at a heavy loss on present domestic 
prices must be given full credence. It looks to be a question of 
coal at high prices or no coal at all, for the operators cannot 
be expected to run indefinitely and stand these heavy losses. It 
should be understood, however, that this department, in making 
this statement, is of the opinion that if coal production and coal 
sales were normal, the prices could and should be very much 
cheaper. 

The question of margin of profit of the retailer is affected by 
the same condition that confronts the operator, namely, the small 
amount of business now being done as compared with a normal 
summer season. The retailer has a fixed overhead expense that 
runs on regardless of whether he is selling any coal or not, so 
that any margin that would net him a fair profit in normal times 
would not enable him to pay expenses at this time. The margin 
that has been determined upon is higher, therefore, than would 
be named if the coal business was normal, or nearly so. 

The margin is divided into four classes: First, the cities of 
Birmingham, Mobile and Montgomery; second, all other towns of 
6,000 population and over; third, all towns of 3,000 and up to 
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Montgomery, August 1, 1921 


To The Domestic Coal Consumers of Alabama: 


For several weeks the State Fuel Administration, undet the direction of the Governor, has been gathering 
data for the purpose of furnishing information tp the public as to what prices they should have to pay for coal, 
both at this time And during the winter’ mént,~Such information is given in the table below, and Is as com- 
plete as ithas been‘possible to make it. * 

An effort has been made to be fair to the public, to the retailers and to the coal operators, The Fuel Ad- 
ministration believes there is no hope for any reduction in these prices and is convinced that it is the part of 
wisdom to advise all coal consumers to place their orders now. Buying now by the consumers will enable the 
retailers to handle more coal during the summer months, thereby enabling the mines to operate a greater 
percentage of the time, which will insure a greater production for the winter's needs; and the railroads are 
better able to transport the coal now than they will be later on. 

This table shows the August prices at the twenty-eight mines in the state which produce domestic coal. The 
prices are from ten to twenty-five cents higher than were the July prices, and will continue to advance through 
November. The table also shows what is considered to be a reasonable gross margin of profit for retailers 
in eleven towns in representative sections of Alabama, together with the freight rate on each of those coals 
to each of such towns. Any consumer may determine from this table what ms retailer should charge for 
coal throughout August, for exemple, the maximum prices per ton delivered to home of consumer at Mont- 
gomery during August on a low price and a high price grade are arrived at as follows: 











Gamble + a 
f. O. B. mine price. ........0.-c0cnee eens ae «+2. $3.25 1 
Freight rate 46 Ce ei a hiitces eis Adee .. $2.065 $1.87 
War tax on freight (3 per cent) -...-.- 0 ee re eee eect tenes $0.06 $0.054 
Retailer's gross MAYgIN ... 6. eee eee eee eee eee eee teens $3.10 $3.10 
DELIVERED COST TO HOUSEHOLDERS ............. $8.37 $12.03 


Other advertisements will be run at later dates, showing the prices for the succeeding months. 
The State Fuel Administration will furnish information about prices of coal, and freight rates to any point 


Alab , upon request to this office. 
eae a aa i - ROY R. COX, Acting Fuel Administrator. 


WING ARE THE AUGUST PRICES PER TON (2,000 POUNDS) F. O. B. RAILROAD CARS AT MINES, TOCETHER WITH 
The cae REICH RATES PER TON (2,000 POUNDS) TO, AND RETAILERS’ GROSS MARCINS AT, REPRESENTATIVE 
POINTS IN THE STATE, ON ALL THE LUMP COALS NOW BEING MINED IN ALABAMAE 
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heb mines Bumingham — Onarur Deven Gadade Mebile Mectigemery Onn Sele Tnaloree me 
Gamble ... $3.25 6, $156% $3.06, $1.69 $2.00 $2,061, $2.19 $181 $1.75 $1.50 
Calumet ......$3.50- 4.00 1.00 1.5614 3.00 1.62% (200 2.00 212% 1.76 1.69 1.60 
Caledonia 00 1.56% - 3.00 162!% 2.00 00 212% 1.76 1.69 1.60 
Sayre w....s05 3 162%, 2.87% 1.50 2.00 La7% 2.00" LB7Yy 1.50 _ 2.60 
Praltseastd 1,624 2.874, 1,50 200 187% 2.00 1.69 181% 1.87% 
Acmar .... 288 1.63 2.00 183 2,00 1.88 1.88 1.88 
Altoona ... 1.624%, 287%, 1.50 200 187% 2.00 187% 160° 3.80 
Benolt! .ii 188 288 ke 2.00 188 2.00 1.88 pads Vises 
Cedrom 2.00 3.00 : 2.00 200 213 2.00 pit 1.82 
Carbon Hill 2.00 3.00 5 200 00 2.13 2,00 1.82 
Sipsey .. 188 288 2.00 188 2.00 188 1.88 
Corona 156'% 3.00 162%, 200 00 212% 1.76 1.69 1.62% 
Sterling 1564. 3.06% 1.69 2.00 06% =2.19 181% 175 1.60 
Brilliant 3.07 A 2.00 07 2.32 2.07 “ 
Empire 188 2.88 2.00 1.88 2.00 158 ‘ 1.88 
Purity 1,88 88 Ape 2.00 1,88 2.00 1 fews meee) 
Cahaba Field 
Belle Ellen .... 162l% 287%4\ 1.60 2.00 187% 2.00 1.69 Li2ty 2.00 
Garnsey ...-.+ 1.62% 2.8714 1.80 2.00 187% 2.00 1.63 112 2.00 
Eureka .... 162% 287% 1.50 2.00 187% 2.00 187% = 1.12 3.60 
Acton Ne 162% 287% 1.60 00 1.87% 2.00 V87y 13% 1.88 
Coalmont .... 162'¢ 287% 1,50 2.00 187m 2.00 1.87 112 2.50 
Marvel .. 1.6214 287% 1.50 2.00 1.8 2.00 1.69 Pet 2.00 
Boothton ~ 1.62% 287% 1.60 2.00 187% 2.00 1.69 11 2.00 
Straven 1621, 287%, 1.60 2.00 187% 2.00 1.69 11) 2,00 
Coleanor . 16214 287; 1.60 2.00 187% 2.00 1.69 hl 2.00 
Piper ; h V6214 287% 1.50 2.00 1.87% 2.00 169 112 2.00 
Dogwood : 7.10 R11, 1.624%, 2871 1.80 2.00 1.87% 2.00 1.69 Br) 2.00 
Montevallo .... 7.10 4 Bi% 162% 287% 1.60 2.00 1.87% 2.06 168. 118 2.00 
Retailers” Gross Margin... ...$230 $3.10 $260 $280 $280 9810 $3.10 $2.60 $280 $280 $9, 
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6,000 population, and fourth, all towns of less than 3,000 popula- 
tion and all dealers who do not maintain a coal yard but who 
deliver from the car to the consumer’s bin, by contract or other- 
wise. For the first class, a margin of $3.30 is considered fair, 
but in order that the retailers in these cities may be enabled to 
offer some inducement to consumers to buy their coal at this 
time the margin has been put on a sliding scale, lower now, and 
increasing month by month. The scale is as follows: August, 
$3.10; September, $3.20; October, $3.30; November, $3.40; Decem- 
ber, $3.50. For the second class, $2.80; for the third class, $2.50, 
and for the fourth class, $1.00, plus the cost of unloading and 
delivery. 

The freight rates quoted in the table to be published are the 
present established rates, to which should be added in each in- 
stance 3 per cént for war tax, There has been a good deal of 
publicity given to a supposed reduction in freight rates on coal at 
some early date. The Fuel Administration, from its investigation, 
is convinced that no reduction whatever is to be expected suffi- 
ciently early to affect the prices of coal the coming winter. On 
June 16, Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, publicly stated that 
the railroads and the representatives of the coal industry had been 
unable to reach any conclusion as to the proposed reduction in 
freight rates on coal, and that no voluntary agreement thereon 
was to be expected. On June 22, Chairman Clark, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, publicly stated as follows: 

“T regard it as extremely unfortunate that there should have 
been so much agitation in regard to an early reduction in rates 
on coal or other commodities, and, in some instances, on freight 
traffic generally. I think that the result of these rumors, which 
in the main have no real foundation, has been to stagnate indus- 
try and commerce. There is not to my knowledge now pending 
before the commission any formal proceedings in which general 
reductions of coal rates under Section 1 of the act are sought.” 


Daily Press of United States More Moderate 
In Articles Relating to Coal 


AILY newspapers of the United States, in the opinion 

of a Philadelphia editor, are beginning to show gratify- 
ing growth of sanity in articles relating to coal. The change 
is especially noticeable in the press of New England, from 
which locality has emanated much wild talk concerning coal 
since 1917. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin, in its issue of July 16, 
has an unusually clear article on the steam sizes. The 
paper says that although people complain that the price of 
hard coal is increasing while other commodity costs are 
decreasing, the coal companies are far from prosperous, 
owing to high wages, inefficient labor, costly materials, and, 
in some cases, excessive royalties. It is laid down that one 
way to escape this is to make use of the steam sizes for 
domestic purposes. This, it is pointed out, will help the 
consumer by giving a proportion of cheaper fuel, and it will 
also help the operator by giving him a fair price, or some- 
thing a little nearer a fair price, for these byproduct sizes. 
This, the paper thinks, will check increases in the cost of 
prepared sizes. There is given some good, simple advice on 
the use of steam sizes, particularly by means of a simple 
blower attachment, and the methods used in the firing of 
river coal in Harrisburg are cited. 

Equally sensible talk appears in the Springfield Union of 
July 17, wherein a special article written by J. H. Fifield 
recommends the purchasing of household fuel now. He says 
that it is a fallacy to think coal will be any cheaper in the 
autumn, and he gives it as his opinion—not backed by facts, 
to be sure—that coal will get dearer every month until next 
April. Mr. Fifield says that the proper course for New 
England consumers is to buy at once. He does not think 
it is necessary for consumers, who might be seriously incon- 
venienced, to put in the whole winter’s supply, but he does 
urge small-lot buying, and says that this will save the situa- 
tion if it be generally applied. He makes it clear that the 
only considerable storage space available for household coal 
is in the cellars of consumers. His article is carefully writ- 
ten, and goes into much detail regarding new taxes, circular 
prices, market conditions which affect spot coal, etc. He 
truly says that if demand is put off until the winter it be- 
comes not so much a question of getting the coal as of 
inability to handle it. 

The Knickerbocker Press, of Albany, N. Y., says editor- 
lally that anthracite will not be cheaper this year. It goes 
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into great length on the physical problems in anthracite min- 
ing and the effects of legislation and high wages on the cost 
of production. The effect of high royalties is set out, and 
the disasters of government management, as exemplified in 
England, are referred to. Here is this paper’s view: 

“The solution of the coal situation is to get back to a 
peace-time basis, step by step, along with the other types 
of industry as to the wage rate; to educate some of the 
United States Senators and Representatives and state Leg- 
islatures and impress them with the danger of tampering 
with so staple an industry; to create an interest on the part 
of the people generally so that they will study this great 
question; to keep coal moving direct to the consumers’ 
storage, whether it be in their cellar bins for heating and 
cooking purposes or their storage yards for steaming pur- 
poses.” Otherwise, the paper thinks, bituminous coal, coke, 
carbocoal and domestic grades of bituminous are going to 
crowd anthracite from the market. 





Coal-Mine Fatalities Decrease with 
Curtailment of Production 


EPORTS to the U. S. Bureau of Mines from the various 

state mine inspectors show that 155 men were killed by 
accidents at coal mines in June, 1921, representing a 
decrease of 64 fatalities, or about 29 per cent, from the 
record for the same month last year. Based upon an esti- 
mated production of 42,106,000 net tons in June, 1921, the 
fatality rate is 3.68 per million tons produced, as compared 
with a rate of 4.22 for June a year ago. An interesting 
feature of bituminous coal-mining operations in June was 
the entire freedom from fatal accidents caused by explosions 
of gas or coal dust. The anthracite industry was less for- 
tunate, as several small explosions of gas resulted in the 
loss of five lives. 

At the anthracite mines in Pennsylvania 40 men were 
killed, while 115 men lost their lives at bituminous mines 
throughout the country. West Virginia lost 32 men by acci- 
dents at bituminous mines, followed by Pennsylvania with 
21, Illinois 17, Ohio and Kentucky 7 each, Indiana 6, and 
5 each in Alabama and Colorado. 

During the first half of the present year 970 men were 
killed by accidents at coal mines, against 1,093 during the 
first half of 1920, a decrease of 123, or about 11 per cent. 
For the same months the output of coal was 242,000,000 
tons for 1921 and 301,000,000 for 1920, a decrease of 59,000,- 
000 tons, or nearly 20 per cent. These figures represent a 
fatality rate of 4.01 per million tons mined in 1921 and 3.63 
per million tons mined in 1920. 


Drop in Living Cost Less Than 1 Per Cent 
Between June 1 and July 1 


HE cost of living of wage earners in the United States, 

according to figures recently issued by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, decreased less than 1 per cent as 
a whole between June 1 and July 1. As the record stands, 
the cost of living July 1 was 61.6 per cent above the average 
in July, 1914. 

It is just one year since the Anthracite Commission con- 
cluded its hearings in Scranton, where the existing cost of 
living was so stressed by the representatives of the mine 
workers as a reason for an increased wage scale. The Con- 
ference Board’s report shows that, compared with the cost 
of living last July, this year (July 1) shows a decline of 
21 per cent. 

In detail, the changes, as of July 1, from living costs in 
July, 1920, are as follows: Food, 34.2 per cent decrease; 
shelter, 8.2 per cent increase; clothing, 38.7 per cent de- 
crease; fuel, 1 per cent decrease; light, 34.8 per cent in- 
crease; sundries, no change; weighted average all items, 
21 per cent decrease. 





ALL THE COAL DEALERS ask are high prices and low tem- 
peratures, and they’ll do the rest—cf us.—Brook’yn Eagle. 
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Opposing Elimination of Cotton Exchanges, Senator 
Ransdell Urges Formation of Coal Exchange 


South Carolina, which if enacted into law would 
destroy the cotton exchanges. He argues that the 
price of cotton is depressed by the action of these exchanges. 
In meeting that argument, Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
has information to the effect that there is sentiment in 
the administration for a coal exchange as an important step 
necessary to the stabilization of the coal industry. It is 
known that this plan is regarded as being sound by 
eminent engineers and economists. His information is to 
the effect that a proposition to establish a coal exchange 
will be brought forward in the near future in the hope that 
it ultimately will be established, so as to reduce the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of coal and to contribute generally to the 
stabilization of the industry. His information is that pro- 
ducers of coal in general favor such a proposition. While 
Senator Ransdell’s interest in a coal exchange may be 
ascribed largely to his desire to meet the attack being made 
on cotton exchanges, it is expected that the use of that 
example will have the effect of precipitating the discussion 
of the merits to the coal industry of such an establishment. 
In this connection it develops that the matter has been 
the subject of some discussion within the American Whole- 
sale Coal Association, and its managing director, George 


Jo south Care has been initiated by Senator Dial, of 


H. Cushing, has gone on record, in substance, as follows: 
“T have been a firm believer for years in a coal exchange. 
It is an ideal for which we should work, but its prompt 
development hardly is possible. Before coal can be dealt in 
on an exchange there must be a classification and a grada- 
tion of the coal. There must be a very thorough inspection 
system. Coal is not a commodity that can be measured by 
engineering work. Its value depends many times upon the 
use to which it is put. It varies in quality in different 
parts of the same mine. It varies in quality between mines 
in the same field. Classification is difficult. Schemes of 
classification that have been developed hardly are prac- 
ticable. The double basis of classification presents a very 
difficult but perhaps not an insurmountable obstacle. 

“Coal cannot be inspected as can grain and lumber. 
Those commodities need be subjected only to an ocular test 
to prove their quality. In coal it is a matter of chemical 
determination, which not only involves elaborate and costly 
sampling, but which requires time. The establishment of 
an exchange must be predicated on the possibility of first 
grading the coal, and then inspecting it. To work this out 
will take time. Any revolution within an industry requires 
patient work, but the benefits which would come to the 
industry will be such as to justify the effort.” 





Says Industrial Court Increased Kansas 
Miners’ Working Opportunities 


FTER a year and a half of operation, the Kansas Court 

of Industrial Relations has more than justified its or- 

ganization, according to a statement by Governor Henry J. 
Allen, issued July 25. 

“Each of the twenty-eight orders and judgments of the 
court rendered thus far has been accepted by both sides 
of the controversy excepting the last, which is now pending 
on appeal before the State Supreme Court,” Governor Allen 
said. “Employers and employees alike are coming to re- 
gard the court as an up-to-date method for settling in- 
dustrial disputes. 

“The result in the coal mining district has been most 
striking. Under conditions created by the Industrial Court 
last year the miners were enabled to work 30 per cent more 
than the year before, with the resultant increase in produc- 
tion of fuel for the public and wages to the miners.” 


Duluth-Superior Coal Receipts, July, 1921, 
Nearly Double Those of July, 1920 


OAL receipts at Duluth and Superior from July 1 to 
Aug. 1, as compared with the same period in 1920, 
were as follows, in net tons: 














— 1920 1921 
Anth., Bit. Anth. Bit. 

PeROMELIWVESCOLINE corctecs spc. ¢ ,, ohare ens 43,000 67,100 112,000 264,000 
“Reatiynrt L, oo < Qa eee eee eee 525500: Beker 83,500 
RES PUGH Mierae ls ake ne ek averirs p= 38,000 81,800 56,700 238,800 
PA UNe COU. Tash icyis vateet ac 42,300 45,000 23,500 127,300 
LEI DSTTIE SS. coe Seer one ey ees ec 21,000 74,600 33,500 95,400 
TELEX WEE bye, 93,008 I SS RCPS Ie nee en Se 6,100 35,800 
ESOC RMI ck See Rate.) Se Bucs ae 7,500 9,500 32,600 
OUT aT be ce Re ee ee EE ea ert oe 28,000 Mae eee 129,500 
REPRO GROUE I Ge Tete ears A, hee ow) ete obs 42,000 7,500 89,000 
NEEM OUT ere geet Nas vcs: oni eorle 18,400 7,700 9,700 70,800 
Zenith Furnace. . Co) De ee F 2677 OC Lene 59,200 
Philadelphia & Reading... +) as tne 9,700 21,000 76,300 
RBORTIOUALIOI kD ooysteleiaraistsl yo ad ces. 2 © 27540010 ee 168,200 
[OLS eae Re eR i ESE Ie RE OR 15,300 23,700 21,300 82,700 
UTE PIOV Ose eet cehett ee lauaiva ene OT | Seeue ars 677005 er eee: 34,700 
Mei eee Bee ect a ate eles 53:7 00) gee ween 1953 00RRMINS thts 
SEP ESL states ie Ae ahs sede sies 28,000 9,200 46,300 

MkysTeECEID ts: ts fe eee 211,700 726,400 329,300 1,634,100 
RIMS Tel Ose Ved Str. ia ic, ss neta 392,070 959,000 456,600 3,788,400 
Potal tora Ug St: vere s esutsc 3 a 603,770 1,685,400 785,900 5,422,500 


Anthracite receipts in excess of last year, 182,130 tons. 
Bitumiaou; receipt: ia excess of last year, 3,737,100 tons. 


Coal Consumption by Electric Plants, 
January-June, Far Below Last Year 


LECTRIC power produced during January, February, 

March, April and May, 1920 and 1921, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, required the combustion of 
coal indicated in the following table, net tons: 














1921 
State January February March April May 

Alab ain a eaectee teil: i: 8,839 8,675 8,050 7,241 13,335 
Arizona Meee Y 626 675 575 580 150 
Arkansas..... ee: 11,604 Dlewite 11,324 12,222 11,919 
@aliformians sn... 0 0 0 0 0 
Colorado........ 32,452 27,928 28,654 28,104 26,654 
Connecticut 56,183 53,216 50,438 46,743 48,382 
Delaware.... 9,106 8,070 7,895 6,799 6,657 
District of Columbia.. 21,703 18,901 19,572 18,279 18,768 
Florida. : ARee, 2,197 2,200 1,926 2,047 2,003 
Georgia. he Lee ee 8,184 7A WAL 6,549 6,681 5,943 
ldaho. Py ee ee oe 0 0 0 0 0 
THinoisipeehaes eee 375,066 32751 22 334,651 304,497 304,497 
Indianese eee 171,857 152,634 158,590 150,495 146,620 
Lown 4h eer 89,984 78,335 75,141 68,280 64,363 
Kansas terest eacs 44,374 33, 756 30,836 22.955 21,318 
Kentucky sur temeen eek 43,436 38,935 39,950 37,427 38,482 
MOuIslanaee ee oe 13,198 12,034 11,917 10,065 9,338 
Maines nis og irks 51 39 104 140 198 
Marviands-eore ane 24,559 18,283 16,586 16,215 18,210 
Massachusetts......... 128,173 124,261 103,130 88,797 93,453 
BE EAA asap soe es | AUS 109,963 111,136 108,094 106,987 
Minnesotans ancncn 54,853 50,434 40,437 22,647 23,914 
IMISsISSID Dice: pe euae es aot 12,121 11,085 10,785 9,352 9,352 
Migsouria’ pec. tes os 110,001 94,486 95,948 88,916 88,391 
Montanal.ia een eis 3,698 3,682 3,799 3,336 3,561 
INebraskcar assent nc 41,710 36,463 35,186 32,661 31,808 
INGVAGh Geet toe eee rae 221 184 176 180 117 
New Hampshire........ 3,557 2,769 2,314 2,234 2,682 
New Jersey sos eesee oe) 117,410 100,255 96,130 89,467 92,664 
New Mexico. ass irc 4,129 3,449 3,664 3,368 2,406 
New York. ..... 405,664 352,402 360,255 343,910 338,350 
North Carolina........ 8,385 7,254 7,493 6,558 6,712 
North: Dakota |. ..s-:0.4 16,739 14,716 14,716 12,224 12,059 
Ohio. athe 2 3033599 268,859 284,825 258,952 244,179 
Oklahometce: 4 hen 12,409 7,992 SplWe ,487 3,968 
Orevotc nee ee ee 165 126 120 119 65 
Pennsylvania.......... 446,380 411,025 409,437 376,968 384,521 
Rhode lslands seen a oe 13,843 12,044 11,546 11,085 9,607 
South Carolina......... 9,301 8,845 9,288 10,270 6,471 
Poul Dakotas, staan 8,162 7,384 6,690 5,950 5,467 
Tennessee... esa 23,422 19,606 21,136 19,253 18,244 
Texas im sewer: ses 20,361 15,474 40,034 22,045 19,590 
Utah. BS it RE eee i 5 0 
Vermont! 03 dota 193 0 181 58 14 
Virginia. oP Roane tea 38,425 30,472 325932 30,809 32,021 
Washivgton. it 3,583 3,108 3,219 2,828 2,482 
West Virginia. on tin tient 85,459 79,204 81,675 MdaDa 89,425 
Wisconsin se) oer ee 70,463 60,900 58,504 45,035 46,269 
Vihiayeheyne Vs ec4 aoe 9,189 7.822 7,902 6,747 6,732 

LLOtAIS ones eAe 2,984,154 2,643,955 2,640,588 2,422,495 2,418,348 

Totals for Spee 

ing months, 1920..... 3,593,755 3,251,027 3,263,159 2,929,462 2,836,664 
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Weekly Review 


the low rate of about one and a quarter million tons 
a day or just over 7,300,000 tons a week. The out- 
put in July is tentatively estimated at 30,394,000 tons, a 
decrease of 3,502,000 tons below June. This record 
for July was 4,000,000 tons below that of July, 1914, a 
year of business depression, and shows the widespread 
extent of the existing industrial inactivity. It is 
pointed out by the Geological Survey that at the rate 
for the seven months to the end of July, the year 1921 
will record an output of soft coal less than 400,000,000 
tons. No year since 1909 has seen such a poor demand. 
Compared with an average of eight preceding years, 
production in 1921 is now 52,000,000 in arrears. 
Production of anthracite has likewise begun to fall. 
For the past six weeks the failure of demand for certain 
of the domestic sizes has caused heavy accumulations 
not only in retail yards but in producers’ storage piles, 
and the prices on these sizes from independent pro- 
ducers have been receding week by week. One after 
another small operation has closed for lack of business 
at prices offering not even a return of production costs, 
and now local strikes have appeared to close operations 
of some of the larger companies. 
It is exceedingly significant that in twenty-five bitu- 
minous coal-producing districts east of the Mississippi, 


Pisetos rate of bituminous coal holds steadily at 


according to the reports of the Geological Survey for 
the week ended July 23, but nine were operating half- 
time or better and of the nine, one, Eastern Ohio, pays 
tribute to the United Mine Workers, the others, Somer- 
set, Cumberland, Piedmont, Tug River, Logan, Hazard, 
Harlan, Southwestern Virginia and Alabama, all being 
either entirely non-union or bound to the check-off by 
very loose ties, as the Maryland field. West of the Mis- 
sissippi practically every state is reporting operating 
time 50 per cent or better. 


SCREENINGS SHOW COMPARATIVE PRICE STRENGTH 


That there have been no serious declines in prices of 
soft coal is due more to the relative strength of screen- 
ings, now in comparatively short supply because the 
mines are not producing lump coal for retail trade or 
for shipment up the Lakes, than to any other feature. 

Coal Age index of spot prices for bituminous coal is 
unchanged at 90, several s‘ight advances counterbalanc- 
ing a decline in Pocahontas. 

Anthracite shippers are taking advantage of the lull 
in Eastern demand to increase the movement up Lakes, 
shipments through Buffalo having been 185,900 tons in 
the week of July 23, the greatest this year, exceeding 
by 65,000 tons the week preceding. More than half the 
total is going to Duluth-Superior. 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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August 11, 1921 


Despite the absence of any encouraging news in the 
statistics of production, price and distribution, there is 
a general feeling, perhaps engendered by the cooler 
weather with which August opened, that soon—very 
soon—business is coming back with some of the old time 
vigor. Many say they have already visible evidence in 
the form of definite inquiries. Some buying of bargain 
lots is proceeding for fall and winter reserves, and here 
and there buyers with short-term contracts are taking 
more coal in anticipation of higher prices later. 


BITUMINOUS 


The output during the last week of July was 7,361,000 
net tons, a slight decline from the figures of the two pre- 
ceding weeks. Production has hovered around the 1,250,- 
000-ton mark for the last three weeks and early reports 
of loadings suggest but a slight decline in output for the 
first week in August. 

The railroads serving New England report a decrease 
in the quantity of anthracite forwarded over the Hudson 
gateways, but no change in the movement of bituminous 
coal. A total of 2,548 cars of anthracite and 3,029 cars 
of bituminous were forwarded as against 3,160 and 3,018 
cars, respectively, during the week preceding. In the corre- 
sponding week of 1920 the anthracite amounted to 2,806 
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cars and the bituminous 6,368 cars, according to figures 
furnished by the American Railway Association. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO NEW ENGLAND 








— 1921-——_~ _ — —1920-——_——. 

Week Ended Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
TulyslO6snasderar ee cee ae 3,090 2,444 2,066 6,154 
JULY Zo seth areas 3,160 3,018 BOiL 7,033 
July 30:£ aso. en ie oes 2,543 3,029 2,806 6,368 


In addition to the weekly record of cars of coal passing 
eastbound through the Hudson gateways, which furnishes 
a rough current index of the New England rail movement, 


there are available in monthly form from the Massachu- 
setts Fuel Administration much more accurate records of 
the tonnage actually received at New England. 
RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL IN 
NEW ENGLAND ; 
By Tide All-Rail 8 
Anthracite aos - aes 
Mate (S20 ee. eee bcc e ak vit tena 304,341 898,645 1,202,986 
PAOTULN OZ Pater eaemen aay at, ah eee cla 305,703 598,897 904,600 
INEa yr 192 erica ey Me atime tate ete 373,976 666,702 1,040,678 
VeartoiMay ol 192 lee en ee ie ae 1,649,770 3,571,846 5,221,616 
Year COUNTS Y2> lal 92 Renee ere mire ere: 1,259,717 2,767,307 4,027,024 
Year toi Mayiol, 191 9vstena. ts cfe eo.) 151422628 2:675,752 3°818.014 
Bituminous 

March, EOD ee tame te AO nee tear. aetna 594,012 741,306 1,335,318 
April $192 (a eee ee et Ler ee ene 603,917 585,797. 1,189,714 
Maye (92 1 ae oe nee ee seer. Aoi. 587,684 649,914 1,237,598 
Year to IMG avreS TE OD Wace ae ee er tet ae 3,036,465 3,678,556 6,715,021 
Year to, May 31,1920... ..6. are. 3,895,061 3,870,677 7,765,738 
Vea tor viavesie SLO mer cite teens te oe 3,325,351 3,360,303 6,685,654 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 











* Prices and freight rates net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chisago? 














Market July 5, July26, Aug. 2, Aug. 9, Market July 5, July26, Aug. 2, Aug. 9, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921¢ Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
‘Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.75 $5.40 $5.25 $5.00@$5.25 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... pelea $2.20 $2.20 $2.30 $2.25@$2. 35 
Pocahontas mine run. .... Columbus.... 3.25 3.15 3.15 2.75@ 3.00 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland... 1.20 1.35 1.45 1.70@ 1.85 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.35 2.30 2.40 2.00@ 2.25 ay 
Beciewee yates fon” SBRe ey eastels - Le % HE arth ue 8.25 Midwest 
ocahontas mine run..... icago..... f ; . 2.50@ 3.00 ‘ : 
*Smokeless mine run.. Boston...... 5.90 5.70 5.60 5.50@ 5.65 AS pry Ill. lump.. ..... Chicago. .... 3.80 3.55 3.55 3.00@ 4.05 
Clearfield mine run... Boston). 6 22, We 1.9520) 1.9005 1. 65@) 2,15 ee in, Ill. mine run .,.. Chicago 2.90 3.15 3.15 2.75@ 3.55 
Cambria mine run.. Boston 0 2.80 2.70 2.70 2.25@ 2.85 ranklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.65@ 2.00 
Somerset mine run. . Boston...... 1.90 1.75 W675 1.50@ 1.90 Central, Ill. lump S's <fe'stoiaie Chicago. ghey eae, Loo 2.50 2.50@ 3 00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 Central Ill. mine run...... Chicago. 25400) 25255" 2525 £:90@' 2.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia. 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.85@ 3.00 Central Ill. screenings..... Chicago. 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). Baltimore.. 2.75 2.45 2.40 2.40@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.90 3.65 3.60 3.50@ 3.65 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... es 4 2.50 2.60 2.35@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.) 3. Chicagoisk:.2 912150 3.05 3.10 2.90@ 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low very: Philadelphia. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.40 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago. L108 221 seed. VS, 9 2300@) 52,25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore... 2.55 2.20 2.20 2.15@ 2.25 Ind. 3th Vein lump... .... Chicago. . 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.25 2.35 2.15@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein mine run. .. Chicago 2.40 2.60 2.45 2.25@ 2.65 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 220220220 OGL Bat S Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... bee 90 1.65 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.25. 2.00 2.00 2.00 Standard lump........... St. Louis Li 20M 2 ee 2 S00) 2 20, 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Nee York vara is 95 001.9077 31.950 V-S5@ 200. se reneenbinihe cums. (oe St. Louis 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.).. . Philadelphia. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.65@ 1.85 plapdar y adusee may ae St. Louis..... 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00@ 1.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... . Baltimore... 2.10 1.75 1.75 1.7 Led NA al BRI aa Louisville.... 2.75 2.90 2.95 2.60@ 3.40 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky aectnings.c Patan: i 143 t 33 183 1 40. 2 00 
- . Screenings...... sees - 4 =| é Q) 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and Steam) New York.. 2.00 1.70 1.75 1.70@ 2.00 h 
2 ot CEES CES CS Rn Sr hence 
00. as and Steam) Baltimore... . : ; ; .40@ |. ~ ae 
Pittsburgh sc’d. gas....... Pittaburgh.., 2.50 2.95 2.70 2160@ 2.80 Sif Seam lump. -----.-.-. Pibicetea 72s) Mts Gia isd gota oe 
Pittsburgh mine punistesy) Pittsburgh... 1.85 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.15 § Ky. lump........... Louisville’... 3.45 3.15 3.50 3500 3 65 
Pittsburgh slack (gas)..... Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.45 1.70 1.60@ 1.75 g§'B Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.25 2.20 2.35 2 15@ 2.40 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.40 3.15 2.90 3.00@ 3.50 §'F ky screenings...... Louisville... 1.25 1.35 1.50 U2 175 
Kanawha mine run....... Colemuuse round 15 92,15 8 4, 00) 2-00) 2125. oan lum 1 ir Ce Kansas City. 5.40 5.50 550 — 530 
ao eee nee poteinbae ts: : Toad ik Ae 3 ane aoe Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.25 4.40 4.40 4.40 
Hocking mine ran... Pee ronnahaste no. Hed, 150 2.15, 2 00G 2025 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 3.25 3.25 3.25 329 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.10 1. 30 1.30 1.40@ 1.60 * Gross tons, f. 0. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 + Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight July 26, 1921 Aug. 2, 192I-—————°. Aug. 9, 1921F 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
ILOMGN cere os o/4's'-015, 5,818 New York...... $2.61 $8. 00@$8. 25: noel. $8. 00@$8. 15 S70 0G) GLa 7 Oa sre dee wees $7.50@$7.75 
ESPOK OMI fer cis otcic 23 ss slate Philadelphia. ... 2.66 8.00@ 8.20 7.55@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 $7.50@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 
*Brok Chicago 5.62 12.40 12.45 12. 40 12.45 12.40 S43 : 
Oke cco sss = COICARO; consis 4 : : ; 4 : 
By eee ere ee a's. «6. ote New York...... 2.61 7.55@ 7.85 7.40@ 7.75 7.55@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 
Ege ee tepeels: o/s,2 ste +i f puilodelphla wen ee Se aia 7 ha eae BUCH od fT 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 
Mea a Basle acters CAROSs eek ore : ; k 12.40 
Store Sen 5 ACA O ae P Now. fark Sates 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.70@ 8.10 7.70@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 7.86@ 8.00 1:80. 8.10 
Stove..... Amb s cee cee a2 y bilsdelops Bs ee ein 7h dts 25 8. Se 35. rie abd 8.25 8.00@ 8.85 7.95@ 8.25 
WOLOVOME tt. hectic eos CA@Onncereite : ; : 12.70 12.70 $2: 
Chestnut New. York. .nec 2.61 7.50@ 7.75 7.70@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.75 7.80@ 8.10 7.26@ 7.75 7.806 8.10 
hesthutie. .c....00e0s Philadelphia 2.66 8.25@ 8.60 7.80@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.40 7.95@ 8.25 1.15@ 8.25 7.95@_ 8.25 
*Chestnut A Chicagors.c00.% 5.62 12.70 12.70 12.70 12.70 12.70 12 80 
CAR e eh cle ies. cieae se New York...... 2.47 4.50@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 wm4.50@ 5.25 6.05@ 6.45 
MGS e cle a8 to's oeishete Philadelphia ee wae ye 00 6. aie See an 00 6. ie 4.50@ 5.76 6.10@ 6.20 
WOR rere ects ak aie eee ICAZO........ : : : : 11.20 11.10 te 
Be ckwiest NGI: eee New York...... 2.47 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 | 30 
Buckwheat No. }....... Philadelphia. ... 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 be)! 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
BRAGG sc c oo wens yore Fy Sore New York...... 2.47 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.50@ 2.00 2.50 
PREG eaten dans isis ascics #o Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
BALIGV eee isthe taste sate New York...... 2.47 0.60@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 
Barleyi sie octets evcrek Philadelphia. ... 2.38 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 
PB iITdSEY.O.2s 1 eels tee wieie’oe New York...... 2.47 23 OUEEN.|s Ratan als tte IA GAY ME Pe ae Bente Sty 2.50 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 90, 400 
Week of Aug. 9, 
1yz21. This diagram 


shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal in 
the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
in this review. 
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In the Lake trade July shipments will show a big de- 
crease compared with June. It is said shippers are having 
trouble taking care of their contract tonnage and few wild 
carriers are getting cargoes. Some of the lower docks 
have laid off night crews and no coal is being dumped on 
Sunday. Reports from the upper docks indicate that coal 
is going forward more freely, which is expected to have 
a beneficial effect at the lower ports. The railroads are 
averaging around 13,000 cars on hand at lower ports await- 
ing dumping, as compared with 22,000 cars several weeks 
ago. Upbound Soo passages of coal in July amounted to 
2,915,184 net tons, of which 2,469,430 were bituminous and 
445,754 anthracite. 

July shipments to the interior from the Head-of-the- 
Lakes docks were the heaviest of any month this year and 
indicate a growing demand. The Inland movement was 
13,448 cars, nearly double the May figure and 3,891 cars 
more than were shipped in June. 

Lake dumpings for the week ended Aug. 7 were 698,781 
net tons, divided; 673,310 tons cargo and 24,471 vessel 
fuel. Dumpings for the week preceding totaled 745,173 
tons. Lake tonnage for the season to date now stands at 
14,117,600, nearly twice that of the same period in 1920— 
7,646,775 tons. 


1.6 
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Dumpings for foreign account at Hampton Roads dur- 
ing the week ended July 30 were 108,068 net tons cargo 
and 74,189 bunkers, a total of 182,257 tons, barely 40 per 
cent of the average in June when the demand accompany- 
ing the British strike was at its height. 

During the week ended Aug. 4, the Hampton Roads piers 
dumped 367,841 gross tons for all accounts as against 
340,504 tons during the week preceding. In view of the 
lighter export movement, it is apparent that New England 
is now the target of the water coal shippers. Canvassing 
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for business in that section is strong and Pocahontas and 
New River agencies, aided by the low marine freights now 
prevailing, are extending their territory further into the 
New England all-rail markets for the Pennsylvania coals. 

The sudden release of so much tonnage ordinarily destined 
overseas has caused a lowering of smokeless prices. In 
the Western markets Pocahontas mine run was obtainable 
last week as low as $2.50 per ton f.o.b. mines. This low 
selling price is causing many contract consumers to de- 
mand a revision of their agreements made earlier in the 
year, in some cases the request is for a reduction from 
the contract price of $3.50 to a new figure of $2.75. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production took a slump in the last week of July. The 
total output was 1,750,000 net tons, a decrease of 87,000 
tons when compared with the week of July 23. Much coal 
is going in storage at the mine and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain the steady production of the 
last month. 

Uncertainty prevails regarding the outcome on anthracite 
production of the application of the Kohler-Fowler mine 
cave bills. These acts of the Pennsylvania State Legisla- 
ture, it will be recalled, become effective Aug. 27, and pro- 
vide that operators of anthracite mines either pay a tax to 
the state of 2 per cent on value of output or stand the 
consequences in the shape of a $5,000 fine and a year in 
jail if a mine subsidence should cause property damage 
or loss of life. It is understood that some producers have 
adopted a determined attitude and expect to close their 
collieries on Aug. 26, rather than meet the terms of the 
law. <A bad situation may develop should it not be pos- 
sible to find some compromise solution to this time-worn 
and perplexing problem of the hard coal men and the 
people in the northern anthracite region. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke appears to have settled down 
to a weekly rate of about 40,000 tons. The total output 
during the last week in July was 45,000 net tons, according 
to the Geological Survey. 

There are some indications of renewed activity, but so 
far the demand has been satisfied with offerings of byprod- 
uct coke. Connellsville quotations are unchanged. 





Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 











1921 1920 — — 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Datea 

July 16b.......... 7,401,000 211,949,000 10,880,000 278,721,000 
Daily average..... 1,233,000 1,276,000 1,813,000 1,673,000 
July 23d... ... 7,383,000 219,332,000 10,470,000 289,191,000 
Daily av erage uber 1,231,000 1,274,000 1,745,000 1,675,000 ° 
July 30c.......... 7,361,000 226,693,000 9,371,000 298,562,000 
Daily average..... 1,227,000 1,273,000 1,562,000 1,672,000 


(a) Less 2 dave production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from last 








report. (c) Subject to revision. 
ANTHRACITE 
1921 ———— 1920 —— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date a 
July 16........... 1,876,000 49,510,000 1,840,000 47,989,000 
July 23.7 ne ese eal yO57, 0000s 051,547,000 619,000 49,808,000 
July 3002. ces 6 21,750,000 53037 000m al 9 hz,000 51,720,000 


(a) Less 2 days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. 


BEEHIVE COKE 








— Week Ended =~ 
July 30 July 23 July 31 1921 1920 
1921 a 19216 1920 to Date to Date c 
45,000 41,000 395,000 3,562,000 12,411,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Less two 
days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for the last two years. 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





British Prices Decline as Output Increases 


Pre-Strike Production Rate Finds Dull Market—Buyers Wait 
Lower Prices—France Urges Increased Reparations Tonnage 


Once again after years of govern- 
mental control, British coal is subject 
to the old laws of supply and demand. 
Slowly even yet, the factors that set 
the price level are feeling their way 
to a new understanding not controlled 
by the hand of officialdom and many 
are the shifts that are taking place. 
For the first few weeks every tendency 
was for prices to mount, as, coming off 
a starvation diet, buyers flocked into a 
market bare of supplies. Consumers 
were displeased thinking that as the 
miners had been forced to accept a 
lower wage and since the government 
was subsidizing the operators, the price 
of coal should go down. Instead, the 
demand exceeding the initial limited 
supply, quotations mounted through the 
first month of post-strike production, 
but in the last ten days a reaction has 
set in that has pulled prices for some 
coals again downward and is making 
the market hesitate on the others. 

Best Admiralty large coal was quoted 
f.o.b. Cardiff on Aug. 1, at 45s.@46s., 
but six days later the price as cabled to 
Coal Age, was 40s.@42s. 6d.  Like- 
wise best small steams declined in the 
week just past from 25s.@27s. 6d. to 
20s.@22s. 6d. Newcastle-on-Tyne quo- 
tations on Aug. 6, were for best steams, 
37s. 6d.@40s., compared with 42s. 6d. 
the week previous and best gas was 
quoted at 37s. 6d., a drop from 38s. 9d. 


Best bunkers were 35s.@37s. 6d., un- 
changed from the week before. 
As production increased, it having 


been 4,332,000 gross tons in the week 
ended July 23, and a substantial gain 
over the preceding weeks, supply over- 
took what was really a weak demand 
and this accounts for the decline in 
prices. In the last half of July, con- 
siderable American coal started on its 
way before the strike settlement, ar- 


rived, and its disposal has been a prob- 
lem for the government. It appears 
that some of it has been sold in com- 
petition with Cardiff coal at Cardiff, but 
at considerable loss to the government, 
the cost having averaged around 65s. 
because of vessel demurrage, and the 
price of coal at which it was offered 
being around 40s. 

London reports considerable inquiry 
for export from old customers, but that 
the prices are as yet too high to induce 
purchase. 


French Coal Buyers Playing Market 
for Lower Prices 


(Special Correspondence) 


Owing to the 14th of July, which this 
year entailed a four days’ holiday in 
all offices, and the coming summer holi- 
days, business and trading are at a 
standstill. French mines now seem to 
be in a hole again for a market for 
certain qualities of low-grade coal 
which the English readily book along 
with good grades, but which the French 
consumer, used to carefully screened 
and cleaned coals when supplied by the 
French mines, refuses to accept. 

House coal dealers are pushing their 
sales for next winter storage. Many of 
them want to get through with their 
contracts to hurry off to the seaside, 
the abnormal heat prevailing being any- 
thing but conducive to work. 

There is a great effort on the part of 
the English coal exporters to book 
business at the present prices which, 
however, are not considered very attrac- 
tive by the French buyers. In other 
sections there is nothing to report, 
except that every effort is made to get 
Germany to increase her deliveries up 
to the mark of her obligations. 

Prices of various grades of domestic 
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coals mined in France have a weak 
tendency, and the same situation is 
developing in industrial coals. The war 
(and especially since the armistice) has 
taught French importers how to put 
foreign suppliers in competition and 
they are now also holding foreign prices 
in the face of French operators to get 


the latter to come to more reasonable 
terms. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
July 30 Aug. 6 

Pool 9, New York.... $5 90@$6.15 $5. 90@ 3a 10 
Pool 10, New York... 5.50@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.75 
Pool 71, New York... 5.90@ 6.00 5.90@ 6.00 
Pool |, Hampton 

Roads...... 5.75@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Pools 5-6- Ve 

Hampton Roads... 4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York... $6.25@$6.50 $6.20@$6 45 
Pool 10, New York.. 5 75@ 6.10 5.70@ 6.10 
Belgian, Antwerp... Seb ed ve ie 4 
Welsh, Gibraltar...) 7 sol). 60 s. f.o.b. 
iWelshPortisaida:.) Set). 80s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore... ...... 102 s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro.  _—.......... 90 s. f.o.b. 
Wielsh yA ciersiean le 60 s. f.o.b. 
WelshpiMaltas. wm te. 75s. f.o.b. 
Welsh Lisbon tte at Seer 85 s. f.o0.b. 
iWelshiaPlatase. & =e ee. 80 s. f.o.b. 
Welsh; Madeira..4:.0 9) =o... 65s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe... eae es 65s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Genoa...... 


69 s. t.ib. 
35s.@ 37s. 6d. f.0.b. 


Durham, Newcastle 


C. I. F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 


—— July 30 —— ——Aug. 6-—— 
Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
River Plate... $10.15 $9.60 $9.95 $9.05 
French Atlantic. 11.15 10.40 10.95 9.15 
United Kingdoms. see 10.80 10.00 
West Italy. <7: 11.65 11.00 11.40 10.50 
Scandinavia.... 11.50 10.85 11.00 10.50 
Rotgerdsim one wee es eae |. Pan 
Port Said. . A ae 12.00 We25) 





Lamberts Point Lead in July Dumpings 
At Hampton Roads 


July dumpings were reduced to a 
proximity to the average months of the 
year’s duller periods. A total of 1,638,- 
318 tons were dumped at the piers, in 
contrast to the 2,227,000 tons which 
went over these prices in June. 

The N. & W. piers at Lamberts Point 
lead the July dumpings with a total of 
731,708 tons; the Virginian piers at 
Sewalls Point were lowest with 334,928 
tons; and the C. & O. piers at Newport 
News dumped 561,682 tons. 

PIER SITUATION 


— Week Ended — 
July 28 Aug. 4 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Carson Hand pee een 3,067 2,633 
FEORS:OnbanNG aoe eer ee ae ay ee 151,387 124,849 
Tons dumped. . 149,907 212,282 
Tonnage waiting . eee 28,175 7,400 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carson handvee toe rear 2,343 2,052 
(POns-oOn DANG. ane ee eee 1 3:1850 102,600 
Tons dumped BS Fe cored TT ee 101,184 83,811 
MONnEPe Wale oon ne 28,501 15,407 
C. & O. Piers Oa News: 
Cars on hand. 2,633 2,309 
Tons on hand........... 131,650 115,450 
Tons dumped. ... Prati 89,413 71,748 
Onna Leeuw atin gees. eee ee 2,790 5,485 


Mine shipments have gradually de- 
creased, as witnessed by the fact that 
all three piers report fewer cars on 
hand. The accumulations have gone 
down, due, to some extent, to the will- 
ingness on the part of shippers to sac- 
rifice profits to avoid demurrage. 

The market appears exceedingly dull, 
but shippers are optimistic and believe 
the lull in trade is only temporary. 
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After Early Summer Slump German Output Recovers— 
Coal Tax to Aid Reparations Program 


An official statement issued by the 
German government and cabled to Coal 
Age on Aug. 3, states that production 
of coal in Upper Silesia in the first 
half of July was 891,000 metric tons, 
which represents a gain over the aver- 
age semi-monthly rate of 830,000 tons 
in the first five months of this year. 
Political troubles have interfered with 
mining activity in this field for several 
months, but the lack of output has not 
greatly inconvenienced any except in 
parts of South Germany. 

A cable of the same date gives the 
production of coal in the Ruhr in the 
week ended July 23, as 1,779,000 metric 
tens, approximately equal to the rate 
in June, but some 200,000 tons in ex- 
cess of the weekly rate early in July. 

According to H. O. Herzog, corre- 
spondent of Coal Age in Berlin, the 
absence of shipments from Upper Si- 
lesia and the decrease in production in 
the Ruhr early in the summer, due 
to the abolishment of extra shifts, no 
shortage actually exists. The Ruhr out- 
put in June was 7,753,000 metric tons. 
In the week ended July 9, production 
dropped to 1,574,000 tons, about 200,000 
tons from the weekly rate in June. The 
only part of the country where a cer- 
tain stringency of supply is observed is 
South Germany, due to the river trans- 
portation having been handicapped by 
low water, and to the fact that South 
Germany is to a certain extent supplied 
from Upper Silesia. 


PRODUCTION DECLINED IN MAy 


Production of pit coal in May and in 
the first five months of 1921 is shown 
in metric tons by the following figures: 











January 

May to May 
Westphalia: 028 .2..06 oe 6,954,607 37,542,953 
Upper Silesian ens.s ee en on ate 8,308,529 
Lower Silesia..,.......... 253,638 1,831,981 
Rhineland .c.0s ere 436,088 2,387,277 
Glausthal.sa.ccc teen ee 34,108 195,141 
Halle... ste wee er beh eas 2,675 17,267 
Total for Prussia....... 7,681,116 50,283,148 
BAVATIA eo ase eT ee ee 4,271 32,552 
DAKONY cots Soe Oe 353,087 1,874,709 
Smaller fields........... 12,293 68,787 
Total for Germany....... 8,050,767 52,259,196 


Daily production in the Ruhr dis- 
trict was less than in the preceding 
months by about 4,000 tons, and remains 
behind that of February by 37,000 tons. 
In spite of the promises made by the 
miners’ association to balance the abol- 
ishment of extra shifts by higher indi- 
vidual production, no such increase has 
taken place. 

Large quantities of coal could be ex- 
ported, as the German industry is still 
able to undercut foreign competition, but 
as long as the coal tribute to Entente 
countries is not definitely settled, exports 
will have to be treated with great re- 
serve. Provision is, however, already 
made for taking up extra shifts at a 
given time, which can be seen from the 
fact that a law regulating working time 
to seven hours—a fundamental require- 
ment of the miners’ unions for again 
discussing extra shifts—has been put 


into the legal machinery, in spite of 
the resistance of the mine owners. An- 
other step which is in contemplation 
is the intended increase of the coal tax. 
This is now 20 per cent of the sales 
price, and it will probably be raised to 
25 or 30 per cent. 

The government declares that an in- 
crease of the coal tax is absolutely nec- 
essary for raising the reparations pay- 
ments. Another reason for this is the 
coal tribute to the Entente countries, 
for which Germany receives credit only 
at the rate of domestic prices. By rais- 
ing to the level of prices in Belgium 
and France, it is hoped that their re- 
quirements of German coal would ma- 
terially diminish. Many stories are cir- 
culated of the damages wrought to Ger- 
man interests by the cheap reparations 
coal. The fact is not lost sight of that 
by removing the difference between Ger- 
man and foreign coal prices, the desire 
for the latter would become stronger. 


Dutch Miners Strike; May Develop 
Emergency Demand for 
American Coal 


A dispatch to Coal Age from the 
Hague under date of Aug. 3, states that 
the coal miners in Holland are on strike 
against a reduction in wages demanded 
by the Netherlands government. It is 
reported that the pumpers are still at 
work, stokers being partially supplied 
by students. The Netherlands Union 
Railway and Tramway Workers have 
declared their sympathy with and 
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offered their financial support to the 
striking miners. 

Production of coal in the Netherlands 
is about 3,500,000 metric tons a year. 
Imports available for domestic con- 
sumption, that is exclusive of re-exports 
and of foreign bunkers, range normally 
from 2,000,000 to 2,400,000 metric tons 
a year. Imports are mainly from Ger- 
many and Belgium, although in 1920 
more than 70,000 tons a month of 
American coal was imported into Hol- 
land. 

Quotations to Coal Age by cable, from 
Rotterdam under date of Aug. 5, are 
that the market on American gas coal is 
$8@$8.50 per gross ton, and British 
steam coal 42s. per gross ton. 





Hampton Roads Clearances Week , 
Ended Aug. 4 


For Atlantic Islands Tons 
Am, Schr. Virginia Pendleton, for St. Thomas 2,209 


For Argentine 





Du.'S.S." Wolsum.). 5 eee eee eee 5,610 
For Brazil 
Am. Schr. Alice May Davenport, for Buenos 
Aires | .238 2 eee, eee ,769 
Jap. S.8. Yaye Maru, for Rio de Janeiro..... 6,583 
For Cuba 
Dan. 8.58. Nordamerika, for Havana......... 4,257 
Nor. 8.8. Joseph Cuneo, for Antilla......... 788 
Br.S8.8. Norman Monarch, for Havana.... 6,790 
Am.8S.S. West Catanace, for San Diego..... 7,467 
Am.S.S. Moosehausic, for Havana......... 4,634 
For Greece 
Br, 8.8. Aldgate, for Piraeus):..2 eee 5,229 
For Italy 
Ital. 8.S. Atlantico, for Genoa...) -5. ae 4,621 
Ital. 8:8: Iris, for"Genoa tes. 2 sere ea eee pbb) 
Ital. S.S. Labicum, for Spezia.............. 5,974 
Ital. S:S. Lodovica, for Trieste... sess. eee 3,313 
Nor. 8.8. Rovair, for Santiago.............. 991 
Am.S.S8. Manta, for San Juan,......2..... _ 2,390 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Market Very Quiet—“Distress” Coal a 
Feature—Rail Movement Shows Small 
Increase — Hampton Roads Agencies 
Active—Anthracite Demand Light. 


Bituminous—There are practically no 
buying developments in any direction, 
the market continuing as heretofore in 
a state of extreme dullness. There are 
almost no relieving factors; industrial 
consumption remains light, with no 
prospect of early change on production 
that require heavy machinery. 

A few special lines, like silk goods 
and ginghams, are in demand, but the 
manufacturing situation as a whole in 
this territory is extremely quiet. Cer- 
tain of the mills in important centers 
like Lowell and Lawrence, Mass., have 
discharged 50 per cent of their help 


and have advised them to look for em- 
ployment in other trades. There are 
few signs here of any industrial revival. 

“Market cargoes” are still coming 
forward, particularly from Hampton 
Roads. Frequent efforts to force these 
shipments upon unreceptive buyers 
have resulted in new low levels for 
Pocahontas and New River on board 
cars for Inland delivery. A price of 
$7.15 per gross ton has been quoted on 
“distress” coal on cars Boston. Such 
coal is absorbed only with great dif- 
ficulty, for those consumers who would 
normally be disposed to buy on any 
such range of price find themselves 
well stocked with earlier purchases that 
seemed “right” at the time. 

Even shippers of the most favorably 
known grades of Pennsylvania coals 
are being hard put to it to move 
tonnage on current prices. Some of the 
largest steam-using centers here are 
near enough to Tidewater to be affected 
by low offerings on the smokeless 
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grades. Business which certain Penn- 
sylvania shippers have been enjoying 
since the first year of the war has, 
much of it, shifted to the Pocahontas 
and New River agencies; although the 
aggregate is small, chiefly because so 
little fuel is being used. 

All the Hampton Roads shippers are 
closely canvassing the territory they 
can reach. Coal on cars at the loading 
piers now runs up to high tonnages, 
and none but strenuous measures are 
employed to move it. Off-shore busi- 
ness at present is by no means broad 
enough to include more than a few 
interests, and in consequence the hunt 
for a market in New England is all the 
more keen. The low range of marine 
freights is a very helpful factor to 
these shippers, but at that the net 
return to the mines must be even less 
than on the fair grades in central 
Pennsylvania. 

Anthracite — The old-line companies 
appear to have orders for egg and stove 
that will see them through August, 
and here and there are retailers who 
are interested to the extent of patching 
out their quotas of those sizes in order 


to be ready for fall business. Mean- 
while, most of the so-called “inde- 
pendents” are making most valiant 


attempts to dispose of anything at all. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Demand Quiet—Independent 
Operations Suspend in Part — Buck- 
wheats Stronger—Bituminous Turning 
Point May Be Here —Improvement 
Looked For. 


Anthracite—Numerous appeals being 
made from many sources that consum- 
ers lay in their winter coal have appar- 
ently fallen flat, with the result that the 
demand has slumped and suspensions in 
the collieries are becoming more fre- 
quent. In addition to these enforced 
shut-downs, the mine workers have be- 
come dissatisfied and there are numer- 
ous labor disturbances. Unless the pub- 
lic wakes up soon, further curtailment 
may be necessary. 

Some surprise was occasioned this 
week when one of the large producing 
companies announced an increase of 10c. 
per ton in its prices for broken coal 
and 20c. per ton to the July price for 
stove, but omitted any increase in the 
prices for egg, chestnut and pea. Some 
of the independents announced increases 
over their July schedules, but many of 
them are taking orders under the com- 
pany price lists, while others are cur- 
tailing production because of the small 
demand. 

The suspension of mining had a ten- 
dency to strengthen the market for the 
_buckwheats. There is not so much of 
these coals here, but quotations remain 
low. Alongside quotations for buck- 
wheat were heard as low as $5.50; for 
rice, $4.90, and for barley, about $1 
lower. The range of prices for com- 
pany and independent coals is shown 
in the Weekly Review. 
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Bituminous—The optimistic feeling 
prevalent in many lines of other busi- 
ness has invaded the coal offices, but 
so far has not resulted in a rush of 
orders. However, there have been many 
inquiries regarding September deliver- 
ies. Taken altogether, the indications 
are that the turning point is about here 
and that business will soon pick up. 

Purchasing agents who have refused 
or neglected all through the year to 
make contracts and have been buying 
their necessary requirements in the 
open market, at prices much below what 
they would have paid under contract, 
are beginning to realize that if they 
want to have full bins before snow flies 
they must get busy. They are noticing 
that the grain movement is under way 
and that many cars have already been 
taken out of the coal-carrying business. 
They also realize that unless demand 
increases shortly, there is danger of 
production being further decreased by 
the closing down of additional mines. 

The movement of coal to this market 
is increasing, but not in quantities suf- 
ficient to cause any congestion. De- 
mand for the cheaper grades is slow, 
most buyers asking for either Pool 9 
or 10 coals. Individual coals are in 
demand, some buyers, it is reported, be- 
ing willing to pay small increases over 
quotations for pool coals if assured of 
the grades they want. 

An encouraging sign in market con- 
ditions is the improvement in the: de- 
mand for slack. A few weeks ago 
quotations ranged around $1.50, while 
present figures with some dealers are 
$1.75@$2. 

Quotations for Pool 9, f.o.b. piers 
ranged $5.90@$6.10; Pool 10, $5.40@- 
$5.75 and Pool 71, $5.90@$6. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Dealers Buy Little Anthracite — Stove 
Only Wanted Size—Dealers Strong Fi- 
nancially—Steam Sizes Weak—Bitumi- 
nous Prices Trifle Lower — Light Spot 
Deliveries—More Inquiries. 

Anthracite—Early in the week there 
was just the slightest semblance of bet- 
ter business in the retail trade, due to 
two cold days, which impressed some 
people with the idea that it would not 
be long before they would need coal 
again. With the recurrence of warmer 
weather, this flash in the pan faded 
away and retailers continue in their 
attitude of waiting for something to 
turn up. 

Stove continues to be the only wanted 
size, but not because there is not suffi- 
cient on hand to make deliveries. It is 
simply a case of less of this coal being 
on hand than any other size, and the 
general purpose seems to be to get the 
bins filled with this size. All companies 
are keeping to prices as announced on 
Aug. 1 and premiums are unheard of. 
Some shippers are so badly in need of 
pea orders that they are shading this 
size much below their circulars, but are 
moving very little at that. 

Bituminous—The trade remains quiet, 
but with an occasional report of some- 
what better business. Consumers are 
being strongly urged from all directions 
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to take in coal, and the variety of 
prices and grades brought to their notice 
causes them to take much time in plac- 
ing business. Often they are inclined 
to try out a small tonnage of a new 
grade offered at a low price, and in this 
way there is much switching of custom. 
Regardless of grade, it is generally re- 
marked that coal is coming to hand in 
better preparation than for years, and 
is really top-notch in this resvect. 

The principal buying at this time is 
by those consumers who can lay in a 
winter’s supply at one time, and there 
have been a few orders of this kind 
lately, running from 100 to 1,00C tons. 
These small consumers seem satisfied 
that freight reductions are still far off 
and that coal at present prices is a real 
bargain. 

With wage adjustments amony non- 
union men in the districts around Johns- 
town, Windber and Somerset estimated 
to figure out 50c.@75c. a ton less than 
Cambria and Clearfield scales, shippers 
from the latter fields are placed at a 
disadvantage, which has resulted in a 
further lowering of prices, with the pos- 
sible exception of Pool 1, which is in- 
clined to be firm, and occasionally a bit 
higher than recently. 

The outlook at Tide is not particularly 
good. There is only a fair bunker trade, 
with prices unchanged, and oversea 
shipments are really unimportant com- 
pared with a year ago. 





BUFFALO 


No Improvement Felt in Coal Circles— 
Prices Unchanged—Hard Coal Dull— 
Lake Shipping Active. 

Bituminous—Statements are becom- 
ing rather common in the daily papers 
to the effect that business conditions 
are improving. The Buffalo papers do 
not care to be behind in the good work 
and so are apparently looking for busi- 
ness men, especially manufacturers, 
who are willing to talk in the same way. 
They are finding them. 

We too often get bad business condi- 
tions because we predict them and do 
not try hard enough to avoid them, but 
at the same time a fictitious tone to af- 
fairs can do very little good. Business 
must not be crowded into an activity 
that will not hold. When the times are 
ready for a revival, industries will be 
the first to indicate it and will speak 
with authority. 

Prices are much as before, although 
slack has firmed up at the expense of 
the sizes: Quotations: $3 for Youghio- 
gheny gas lump, $2.75 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 lump, $2.50 for Allegheny 
Valley mine run and $2 for slack, to 
which add $2.36 to Allegheny Valley 
and $2.51 to other coals to cover 
freight. 


Anthracite—-Some distributors think 
there is a slight stir in the demand and 
hope it will continue, for it will make 
the late fall and winter rush less of 
a riot. What is not bought now will 
have to be bought later. Reports from 
Canada and the Upper Lakes agree 
that the coal is still piling up in deal- 
ers’ bins and on the docks. 
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Retail prices went up 10c. on Aug. 1, 
making coal to the curb $12.80 for 
grate and egg, $13.05 for stove and 
chestnut, $10.95 for pea and $8.75 (not 
advanced) for buckwheat. Stove is 
very scarce and seldom sold in quantity 
unless the buyer will take a certain 
proportion of other sizes. 

Independent mines are running at a 
slow rate. Asking prices, f.o.b. mines, 
run from $8.15 to $7.45, but circulars 
are of a somewhat urgent nature and 
often close by asking for an offer. It 
is hard for jobbers to keep up a steady 
trade. 


Lakes—Loading is beyond all prec- 
edent. The total for last week was 
182,800 tons, a record breaker, of which 
116,100 tons cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 27,500 for Milwaukee, 24,200 
for Fort William, 7,800 for Chicago, and 
7,200 for Waukegan. 

Freight rates remain at 60c.@65c. to 
Chicago, 65c. to Waukegan, 60c. to Mil- 
waukee, and 50c. to Duluth and Fort 
William. 

Coke—There is a rumor that furnace 
owners are looking for a stir in the iron 
trade soon and that some of them claim 
to feel it already. The moment that 
comes the trade will jump. Meanwhile 
prices remain at $4@$4.25 for 72-hr. 
foundry, $8@$3.25 for 48-hr. furnace 
and $2.75 for stock, with domestic sizes 
$5 @$5.25. 





BALTIMORE 


Better Line of Inquiry on Future De- 
liveries — Spot Market Eutremely Dull 
and Prices Soft—Export Movement on 
More Natural Basis — Hard Coal Men 
in Trouble. 


Bituminous— With the exception of a 
better line of inquiry that is developing 
in some offices as an apparent result of 
the plans of business interests generally 
of providing for possible resumption in 
the early fall, the coal market remains 
extremely flat and uninteresting as to 
demand, with prices abnormally low. 

Best grade steam and gas coals are 
on the market at a net mine price from 
$2@$2.40, and were there any material 
number of bargain hunters for coal sup- 
plies for immediate and future delivery, 
they would have their hearts gladdened 
by the ease with which they can at this 
time pick up the best of fuels at prices 
below actual production costs, or so near 
to such costs as to wipe out even a fair 
margin of profit to the mine interest. 

Export movement from Baltimore for 
the month of July, totaled 289,185 tons 
cargo and 30,637 tons bunker. For the 
first two days of August, so far re- 
ported, there was loaded 10,674 tons 
cargo, with no bunkers taken. 

Anthracite—There is a complete ces- 
sation of hard coal buying in this city, 
apparently largely as a result of the 
campaign of misrepresentation con- 
ducted in certain newspapers and politi- 
cal circles against the hard-coal mer- 
. chants of Baltimore, which resulted last 
week in the indictment of the Baltimore 
dealers on a charge of conspiring to 
fix prices. 

Both before and after the indictment 
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the coal men have urged the public to 
buy coal at once, pointing out that a 
withholding of all orders at this time in 
the belief that lower prices will result 
therefrom, is a distinct fallacy. The 
trade points out that as fall approaches, 
prices will of necessity be higher and 
there will also be great difficulty in sup- 
plying customers who will all want coal 
at one time. 





Northwest 





MILWAUKEE 


Market Improved by Increasing De- 
mand—Full Yards Must Be Relieved— 
Anthracite Quotations Advanced. 


Dealers report a betterment in local 
deliveries, and there is an increased 
movement to the interior. However, the 
number of consumers supplied is still 
from 30 to 40 per cent below normal. 
It seems difficult to dissipate the idea 
that prices are due for a drop. Yards 
are almost full to overflowing. 

The August price of anthracite has 
not been officially made. However, 
dealers are quoting egg at $15.85, stove 
and chestnut at $16.10, pea $14.35, and 
buckwheat $12.10, an advance of 10c. 
per ton on July prices. It transpires 
that while the usual advance of 10c. 
on July 1 was withheld for some rea- 
son by those controlling the anthracite 
supply, most of the Milwaukee dealers 
added the 10c. There is no change in 
the price list of bituminous coal. 

Receipts by Lake during July were 
459,387 tons, of which 124,934 are an- 
thracite and 334,453 soft coal. The 
season’s receipts are 1,994,383 tons, 
against 985,055 tons during the same 
period last year. The increase is di- 
vided as follows: Anthracite 154,854 
tons, bituminous 854,474 tons. 





DULUTH 


Dock Storage Space Is Scarce—Vessel 
Unloading Delayed—Interior Movement 
Picks Up—Anthracite Receipts Increase. 


Slight increases in shipments from 
Duluth docks, together with storage 
space for some 200,000 tons of coal 
which still remains to be filled, are 
holding the docks at Duluth-Superior 
harbor open so that some coal may still 
be shipped in. The condition is grow- 
ing more serious every day, however. 
Last week several loaded ships were 
held in the harbor until the particular 
docks to which they were consigned 
were emptied sufficiently by shipments 
to permit unloading. 

Receipts for July exceeded by 1,026,- 
300 tons shipments during July last 
year. Last month 1,634,100 tons of 
bituminous and 329,300 tons of anthra- 
cite came to the docks, against 726,400 
of bituminous and 211,700 of anthra- 
cite the same month a year ago. 
Receipts this year so far are 785,900 
tons of hard and 5.422,500 of soft coal, 
or a total of 6,208.400 tons. 

Nearly half of the total supply of 
anthracite received at the local docks 
this year came in during July. From 
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this dealers are hoping that there will 
be an increase in anthracite shipments 
and that no shortage of hard coal will 
occur this year. 

Dealers are holding more firmly to 
anthracite prices and are refusing to 
make any concessions to obtain busi- 
ness. Youghiogheny and Hocking gas 
coals are offered at $7, with $7.25 quoted 
for steam coal. Splint is $7.25 and 
run of pile in all classes is quoted at 
75e. under the quotations for lump. 
Sereenings are $3.85@$4, with no 
chance of lowering. 

With the first of the month the reg- 
ular 10c. increase in anthracite prices 
went into effect. Egg stands at $12.65 
at the dock, stove and nut at $12.90, 
buckwheat $8.50 and pea $10.90. Deal- 
ers in Duluth operate on a $2.50 
margin. 

Shipments of coal from the docks of 
Duluth-Superior harbor for the month 
of July were 13,448 cars, which is 3,891 
cars more than in June. Last month 
scored the heaviest shipments of the 
year. In July, 1920, 15,052 cars left - 
the coal docks. The mark for this May 
was 7,883 cars, showing that a healthy 
increase has taken place in the last two 
months. 





Inland West 


DETROIT 


Steam Buying Still Confined to Bargain 
Lots—Domestic Market Sluggish—An- 
thracite Trading Unimproved. 

Bituminous — Buyers are not yet 
manifesting any interest in steam or 
domestic sizes of bituminous in the 
Detroit market, according to whole- 
salers and jobbers, who say that sales 
of steam coal are limited very largely 
to bargain offerings. 

Some of the steam plants are re- 
ported creating small reserves by pur- 
chases of stock offered from time to 
time at distress prices. Otherwise, the 
amount of business transacted is dis- 
couragingly small. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
those who do not buy now are running 
a risk of being forced into the market 
when far less favorable conditions will 
be found in transportation matters and 
with prices at a higher level than at 
present. 

While there is a tendency to ascribe 
the lack .of domestic business to the 
unemployment of many household con- 
sumers, the jobbers place considerable 
stress on the fact that if those who are 
in a position to do so would make 
their purchases now, a _ considerable 
quantity of coal would be sold and the 
retail dealers would be enabled to renew 
supplies in their yards to safeguard the 
requirements of those who, though 
unable to buy coal now, will be forced 
to obtain a supply later in the year. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted at 
the mines at $5.25, mine run at $3 and 
slack $1.50@$2. West Virginia 4-in. 
lump is $3.25, 2-in. lump $2.90@$3, 
egg $2.75, mine run $2.15, nut and slack 
$1.50. Ohio lump is $3.25, 13-in. lump. 
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$3, egg $2.75, mine run $2.50, nut and 
slack $1.50. 

Anthracite—Sales of household sizes 
of anthracite are very light, unwilling- 
ness to buy at present prices being 
given as the cause. 





COLUMBUS 


Trade Falling — Gradual Increase in 
Domestic Demand—Screenings Showing 
Marked Strength—Production Still at 
Low Point. 


Domestic trade is now attracting the 
bulk of attention. Retailers are show- 
ing a tendency to buy more liberally as 
they want to be in a position to take 
care of current business. Householders 
are coming into the market more and 
more, although some are still waiting 
for reduced freight rates which they 
believe will be reflected in lower prices. 

Retail stocks in Central Ohio are 
rather spotty. Some dealers have large 
stocks, while others have been staying 
pretty close to the shore. Consequently, 
these last dealers are the best custom- 
ers at this time, when householders are 
coming into the market. Retail prices 
are steady at former levels. Hocking 
lump retails around $6.50 and _ re- 
screened varieties $6.75. Splints are 
quoted $7.50, while Pocahontas is $9.50- 
@$10. Anthracite is moving fairly well 
around $14@$15. 

The steam business is practically 
dead. Little tonnage, outside of coal 
for public utilities, is moving. Rail- 
roads are only taking a small tonnage, 
while schools and public institutions are 
now fairly well supplied. The demand 
for screenings is holding up and prices 
are advancing, due largely to reduced 
production of lump. With the Lake 
trade dwindling, the output of screen- 
ings has been further curtailed, although 
increased domestic production will soon 
right the situation. 

The Hocking Valley docks at Toledo 
loaded 181,122 tons during the week 
ended July 30, as compared with 122,- 
328 tons the previous week. The total 
loaded for the season is 2,409,292 tons. 
During the same week the T. & O. C. 
docks loaded 37,857 tons, as compared 
with 66,629 tons the previous week, 
making 631,880 tons for the season. 





CINCINNATI 


Temporary Market Flurry — No Gen- 
eval Improvement — Retail Prices Un- 
changed. 

First-of-the-month orders somewhat 
bolstered up a lifeless market, but by 
mid-week this flurry had passed and 
things were back in the same old rut. 
Lake business has sloughed off, buying 
being practically nil. 

Kentucky nut and slack is being held 
$1.20@$1.40 with sales down to $1. 
West Virginia offerings hold 25c. above 
this with few sales over $1.50. Mine 
run is variously priced, good coal bring- 
ing up to $2 and off-grades down to 
$1.60. Kentucky lump is $3.25@$3.50, 
and West Virginia has a gamut of 
prices running $2.75@$3.50. 

Smokeless business picked up a little, 
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with egg and lump $5@$5.50. Nut is 
quoted $4@$4.25 and mine run $2.50@ 
$3.50. Slack is practically out of the 
market, the quotations being mostly for 
poorer grades at $1.85@$2. 

Retail prices have shown no signs of 
changing. Retailers who are heavy 
handlers of smokeless say they cannot 
see any prospect of a reduction until 
lump reaches the $4 basis. Top grade 
Pocahontas is held at $10.25 down to 
$9.75, mine run $7.50@$7.75 and screen- 
ings $6. Bituminous lump, better 
grades are $8.25@$8.75, average, $7.25 
@$7.50; mine run $6.25, and screen- 
ings $4.45@$5. 


CLEVELAND 


Pocahontas Quotations Softening — 
Slack Still Strong—Demand for Indus- 
trial Coal Slightly Better — Lake Ship- 
ments Decline. 


Bituminous—Explanation of the re- 
markable stiffening of slack coal in 
the last few weeks is to be found in 
the report of Lake shipments for July. 
The total movement up the Lake of 
cargo fuel during the month was 3,554,- 
686 tons, compared with 4,658,309 tons 
in June, a reduction of more than 1,104,- 
600 tons, or 23 per cent. This large 
curtailment of shipments, caused by 
the congestion of coal at lower ports 
and the tardy distribution of the fuel 
from upper docks into consuming chan- 
nels, naturally has cut down the pro- 
duction of slack. For the season to 
Aug. 1 the Lake movement has been 
13,015,062 tons, compared with 6,253,- 
738 tons for the same period in 1920; 
12,617,285 in 1919, and 11,305,995 in 
1918. 

Although the demand for slack, due 
to the scarcity, is the largest of all 
grades, compared with the supply, deal- 
ers report a slight increase in buying 
of other kinds of industrial fuel. This 
reflects the somewhat better plant oper- 
ations in the iron and steel and some 
other industries. Whether or not this 
improvement is to expand into an un- 
mistakeable buying movement remains 
to be seen. One dealer says that more 
inquiries have been received for coal 
in the last few days than for the same 
length of time in months. 


Anthracite and Pocahontas — A de- 
velopment of interest in the Pocahontas 
market has been the drop of spot mine 
prices by about 75c. Most retailers are 
preparing to revise their delivered 
price in accordance. An _ interesting 
angle of the situation is that all of the 
large yards contracted for their Poca- 
hontas mine run at the beginning of the 
season at $3.50 a ton. It is now sell- 
ing at a mine price of $2.75. The 
smaller dealers, who are without con- 
tracts, are able to buy this coal cheaper 
than the large yards and to undersell 
them on the retail market. As a re- 
sult the large dealers have served 
notice upon the operators that the con- 
tracts must be revised downward. Re- 
fusal would mean that dealers could 
order deliveries stopped and buy in the 
open market. 
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Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land for the week ended July 30 
amounted to 546 cars, divided; 402 in- 
dustrial, 144 retail, representing an in- 
crease of sixty-two cars over the pre- 
vious week. The normal requirements 
of Cleveland are said to be around 1,200 
cars of bituminous coal per week. 





ST. LOUIS 


Conditions Continue Quiet—No Activity 
Anywhere—Car Shortage Forerunners 
Appear—No Price Changes. 

There is nothing to break the monot- 
ony of the weary waiting days that the 
trade puts in, until some rift in the 
clouds will indicate a move in the right 
direction. 

Steam, which moved up a notch or 
two since the middle of July, does not 
keep on. It improved a little in price, 
and that is all. Screenings demand has 
been some better, but not enough to 
cause any stir. 

Locally, steam is easy. There is only 
a slight call and this is mostly for a 
little storage. In the country, the steam 
coals are in an extremely sluggish posi- 
tion. 

Domestic shows no change. Carter- 
ville is doing the best, but this is next 
to nothing. A few dealers have ordered 
a little Mt. Olive and Standard, but it 
is so small that it does not count. 

No smokeless is moving and anthra- 
cite receipts are light. Coke trading is 
at a standstill. There are no increases 
in prices. Country domestic is picking 
up some in western and northern Mis- 
souri. In the South there is nothing 
doing to speak of. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 
Market Tone Slightly Better—Supply 
Much in Excess of Commercial Demand 
— State Program to Aid Domestic 
Mines. 

While actual results of better trade 
conditions are not in evidence at this 
time, there is a feeling among coal men 
that a change for the better is to be 
expected in the near future, though of 
course anything approaching a normal 
market is not contemplated for some 
time to come. There is a slight revival 
in some industrial lines, but not suffi- 
cient activity as yet to affect the coal 
market favorably. 

Although the retail domestic trade is 
still lagging badly there is a _ belief 
expressed that as a result of the infor- 
mation given the public by the State 
Fuel Administration in a_ statement 
showing the prices of domestic lump for 
the month of August, f.o.b. mines, the 
freight rates to the principal points in 
the State and a reasonable margin to 
be charged by the retailer, consumers 
will conclude that lower prices are not 
to prevail and will begin to place orders 
secordingly. which will in turn enable 
demestic mines to speed up production. 

Acting Fuel Administrator Roy R. 
Cox has issued an appeal to the public 
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to no longer delay laying in their winter 
coal, as prompt action only can forestall 
a serious shortage during the coming 
winter months. Lump quotations f.o.b. 
mines with freight rates to Birmingham 
ranging 874c. to $1063 per ton, are as 
follows: Big Seam $3.25 @ $4.20, Car- 
bon Hill $4.15, Black Creek $4.42 @ 
$6.00, Cahaba $4.90 @ $7.10, Corona 
$4.95, Montevallo $6.30@$7.10. 

The data compiled by the State Fuel 
Administration is only published for 
the information of the public and as a 
check against retail prices charged con- 
sumers by the dealers, the suggested 
margin for the dealers in Montgomery, 
Mobile and Birmingham being $3.10 per 
ton and other points $2.50 to $2.80. 





LOUISVILLE 


Market on Rebound from Low Demand 
—Some Jobbers Guaranteeing Prices— 
Screenings Show Further Strength. 


As the result of a hold-up in Lake 
shipments, overproduction of screenings 
has stopped, and the low price level on 
screenings is now around $1.35. Lump 
coal cannot be touched today for less 
than $3@$3.50. Mine run is a little 
firmer, but average quotations do not 
show much increase. 

Producers are loaded up with screen- 
ings orders for future delivery. Re- 
tailers are making numerous inquiries 
for prices, especially for September de- 
livery, when the anticipated consumer 
stocking of prepared should at last 
start. 

Some consumers who have played 
for a lower market have closed orders 
where prices have been guaranteed un- 
til the close of the year. Jobbers do 
not figure that they are taking any 
chances in guaranteeing present low 
prices, in view of the fact that winter 
demand is bound to be far more active 
for heating, if not for actual industrial 
consumption. 

Production is larger than at this 
time last year, as smaller business is 
finding a full car supply. Industrially 
there is no marked improvement in any 
one line. However, the cement, lime, 
brick and clay people are busier. 








West 








DENVER 


Production Increases — Agitation 
Lower Prices—Demand Still Lags 
Coal mining shows a tendency to in- 
crease despite the agitation going the 
rounds for a whirl at the coal leasing 
act of 1920. ‘The city of Denver is just 
getting out “from under” one munic- 
ipal coal yard experience that was 
hazardous and costly, but efforts are 
being made to have the City Council 
act again with probably like hazards. 
Some newspapers are saying that 
lignite can be put in the consumer’s 
cellar for $3.50, as against the present 
price of $6.35@$8.50, and bituminous, 
retailing at $11@$12, could be sold for 


for 
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$6, if the city took up 2,560 acres in 
northern Colorado, or several sections 
of federal coal land in the north and 
south. 

Meantime, mines are working part 
time and operators are wondering how 
much longer the consumer will wait 
before getting in his winter supply. 
The millennium for the consumer—as 
the latter has it pictured to him—is 
a long way off. 
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Tonnage of a year ago has not been 
maintained this summer, although the 
week ended July 23 showed an increase 
of 20,000 tons over the previous week, 
when 160,000 tons were mined. The 
output of a year ago was about 225,- 
000 tons. Lack of orders was respon- 
sible for most of this “lost tonnage,” 
some little trouble being experienced by 
inability to get the proper cars for 
loading when wanted. 





News ms 
From the Coal Fields 
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ANTHRACITE 


Operations Hindered by Labor Troubles 
—Demand Is Weaker—Heavy Storing 
at Mines. 

Operating conditions took a slump 
last week. There is a strike in the 
Panther Valley and 6,000 men are out. 
All of the mines of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. are closed. The Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. has had some 
trouble at one of the collieries and it 
has been shut down, off and on, for 
some time. The Lehigh Valley has 
eight mines on strike out of thirteen 
which it owns in the northern coal 
district. 

Some of the larger independent com- 
panies are operating only three days 
a week and a number of the smaller 
producers are closed down altogether. 
One of the large companies is only 
operating part time and nearly all pro- 
ducers are stocking coal at the mines. 
Not much change is expected during 
this month, and it will be Sept. 1 at the 
earliest before any marked resumption 
will take place. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Byproduct Coke Purchased Instead of 
Connellsville — Reduced Frick Scale — 
Prices Unchanged. 


The first important development in 
the open market showing a_ trend 
toward byproduct coke in this period of 
close price figuring is the contract 
between the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. and 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
whereby the latter is to furnish by- 
product to the former for operating the 
Mary furnace at Lowellville, Ohio. The 
furnace has just been started. Prices 
reported on the transaction are purely 
conjectural, the only thing certain is 
that the delivered cost is much below 
what could have been done with Con- 
nellsville. It is possible that coke now 
in stock will be used quite largely. 
There was a possibility that the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, would 
buy byproduct coke from a _ nearby 
operation but, as reported a week ago, 
Connellsville coke was brought at $3 
net to the consumer. 

The spot furnace coke market con- 


tinues very quiet. It is only very 
occasionally that any coke is sold for 
furnace use. Other sales, for mis- 
cellaneous use, are of small lots, at $3 
down to $2.75, the lower prices being 
probably for coke under the blast fur- 
nace standard. Soft coke brings $2.75 
and less. Spot foundry coke continues 
in moderate demand with the market 
softer, though not quotably lower. 

The Frick scale of Aug. 1 represents 
a reduction of a shade under 10 per 
cent. Per 100 bu. mining rates are 
$2.38 for pick mining room and rib 
coal, $2.63 for heading coal, $2.77 for 
wet heading coal and for machine min- 
ing $1.50, the rates being equivalent to 
63c., 69c., 73c. and 39%3c. respectively 
per 2,000 lbs. The rates in general 
average fully 10 per cent above the 
independent scale of July 1. 

The market remains quotable as 
follows: Spot furnace, $2.90 @ $3; 
contract furnace, $3; spot foundry, $4 
@ $4.50, per net ton at ovens. 





PITTSBURGH 


Demand Continues Light Account Non- 
Union Competition—Prices Unchanged. 


Demand from consumers normally 
tributary to the district is light, and 
even of that, little of it is expressed in 
inquiry for Pittsburgh district coal, be- 
cause it is possible to buy at materially 
lower prices from nearby non-union dis- 
tricts, particularly the Connellsville 
region. As good gas coal can rarely be 
obtained thus, there is a moderate de- 
mand for Pittsburgh district gas coal. 

There is not much contract business 
in force, but shipments are fair against 
such contracts as exist. Shipments in 
the lake trade are now quite light, hav- 
ing been on the wane for several weeks. 

Nothing definite has turned up yet as 
to revision of the wage scale, though in 
some quarters a reopening of the sub- 
ject, upon the initiative of the miners, 
is regarded as far from improbable. 
The further reductions recently made in 
the Connellsville region increase the di- 
vergence in mining costs between the 
Pittsburgh and the Connellsville regions. 
Independent Connellsville operators 
made a further wage reduction July 1, 
while the H. C. Frick Coke Co. (Steel 
Corporation) made a second reduction 
Aug. 1. Present rates for pick mining 
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room and rib coal per 100 bu. are $2.06 
on the independent scale and $2.38 on 
the Frick scale, equal to 54c. and 68c. 
respectively per ton. 

The steel industry has*made a turn 
for the better in operations, but the 
gain is small and it is doubtful whether 
mill operations will average more than 
25 per cent for the month of August, 
July having shown barely 20 per cent. 

Prices are largely nominal, there be- 
ing scarcely any transactions: Slack, 
$1.60@$1.75; steam mine run, $2@ 
$2.15; #-in. steam, $2.25; gas mine run, 
$2.20@$2.35; gas lump, $2.60@$2.80. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Increases—Lake Tonnage 
Slumps, But Is Offset by Better Indus- 
trial Demand—Slack Shows Strength. 


Despite predictions to the contrary, 
production continues at a good clip 
and the week ended July 30 was the 
largest since the last week in May. 
Output aggregated 400,468 tons, or ap- 
proximately 64 per cent of capacity. 
Tonnage mined was 4.450 tons ahead of 
the previous week. Production for the 
year, to July 30, is approximately 
9,966,000 tons, or 53.5 per cent of total 
rated capacity. 

Conditions in the general coal trade 
are at least no worse than during pre- 
vious weeks, and by reason of lower 
volume to Lake and the aggregate ton- 
nage mined continuing at a good rate 
it may reasonably be concluded that 
demand from a new quarter is enter- 
ing the market. Railroads are increas- 
ing their orders and between 30 and 385 
per cent of all tonnage mined is going 
to the carriers. Industrial conditions 
indicate a slight improvement, espe- 
cially in iron and steel, and the rubber 
industry. 

Inquiries are showing better tone, 
although the majority of consumers 
seem content to supply their needs 
from day to day in the spot market. 
One outstanding feature of the week 
has been a constant rise in the spot 
prices on slack, with this grade sell- 
ing freely at $1.80. This is quite a 
contrast’ with the price of $1 several 
weeks ago, when it was reported that 
the largest order of the season, involv- 
ing 100,000 tons, was closed with a 
public utility at that figure. 

The reason given for the stiffening in 
slack prices is that a smaller quantity 
is now being produced because of Lake 
shipments slowing up. This situation 
is assisted by a slightly improved de- 
mand on the part of industry. 





UNIONTOWN 


Demand Slowly Returning—Keen Com- 
petition—Furnace Coke Spotty. 

Negotiations are expected to be com- 
pleted in the immediate future for the 
largest coal order to be placed in the 
Connellsville region for some time. Re- 
ports say that one consumer is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of 400 cars, 
200 of Pittsburgh vein and 200 of the 
Sewickley vein. - 

With the slowly returning business, 
jobbers and operators are beginning to 


’ rising market. 
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appreciate just what real competition 
is. A year ago there was the keenest 
competition for coal tonnage on the 
Today, dealers are liter- 
ally fighting for every ton of coal they 
sell. The operator who has built up his 
business upon the basis of satisfaction 
to his customers is now beginning: to 
reap his returns. 

It is not unusual in certain offices 
to receive an order duplicating one 
previously executed. In some instances 
these “repeat” orders carry a price pro- 
vision, but in others the buyer has suf- 
ficient confidence in the jobber to per- 
mit him to name his own price. 

There is some talk that in the near 
future several large coal consumers will 
be in the market to place orders. It 
is rumored that the coal will be. pur- 
chased for storage purposes at the pres- 
ent low prices in anticipation of needs 
which may arise in the near future. 

Furnace coke continues exceedingly 
spotty, the price for what little is being 
moved being determined largely upon 
the brand. No additional contracts have 
been signed, but jobbers report that 
spot inquiries are picking up. Average 
quotations are $3@$3.25, with some off- 
grade tonnage moving below that fig- 
ure. There is a luke-warm demand for 
foundry, with the price ranging $4@- 
$4.50. Grades of coal range $1.75@- 
$1.85 for steam and $2 for by-product. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Industry Marks Time—Prices Too Low 
for Acceptance. 

The end of July found the industry 
marking time, with comparatively few 
mines in operation. Standing orders 
alone permitted mines to run, spot 
orders offering being at such low prices 
as to preclude their acceptance. Even 
the better classified coals found a neg- 
ligible market. Tidewater business was 
virtually. at a standstill. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production Slumps—Union Operations 
Seriously Hindered by Non-Union 
Wage Cuts—Early Action Necessary. 


July production totaled 51,000 cars, a 
loss of 5,964 cars, or 295,000 tons com- 
pared with June, when 56,964 cars 
were shipped from the district. The 
outlook for August, in the union mines, 
is less favorable, for the reason that 
the effect of the wage cut in Somerset 
County and in the Westmoreland-Con- 
nellsville field is beginning to be felt. 

Practically all the Somerset mines 
are now back to the 1917 wage scale 
and will be able to produce coal at a 
labor cost of $1.40 per ton as against 
a cost of $2.15 a ton in the unionized 


portion of the central Pennsylvania 
field. 
In the Westmoreland-Connellsville 


field, a further reduction of 10 per cent 
was effective on Aug. 1. These mines 
are now producing at a cost of 55c. 
per ton for pick mining against $1.20 
in the central Pennsylvania field. Day 
wages in the other fields average $4.50, 
while in this field the rate is $7.50. 
The outside wage is 33.3c. in the West- 
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moreland field while here the rate 
is 83éc. 

The results since April 1, when the 
first readjustments were made in the 
competitive districts, are conclusive 


proof of the serious condition in which 


‘the central Pennsylvania operators find 


themselves. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Mine Idleness General—Tide and Lake 
Tonnage Dwindles—Prices for Slack 
Stronger. 

FAIRMONT 


Mine idleness was general during the 
last week of July as a result of “no 
markets.” About the only coal moving 
was that supplied on contracts, rail- 
road fuel taking about 40 per cent of 
the output. Tidewater shipments were 
almost nil and Lake tonnage was 
dwindling. Slack was becoming scarce 
and prices were advancing. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


With the demand negligible, very 
little coal was being produced during 
the week. There was no Tidewater 
movement and Lake tonnage was 
smaller because of an accumulation at 


the docks. Slack was firmer at $1.25@ 
$1.40. Mine run ranged $2@$2.25 and 


prepared $2:40@$2.65. 








Middle Western 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Car Shortage Indications—Steam Shows 
Improvement—General Operating Con- 
ditions Not Satisfactory — Carterville 
Circular Being Cut. 

The only thing of note last week was 
the reported car shortage on the Illinois 
Central R.R. This was not so much 
a car shortage as it was failure to get 
quick movement and also to move the 
cars under load. 

It is only a matter of a few weeks 
until the real thing will be with us. 
The Baltimore & Ohio and Louisville & 
Nashville are beginning to feel the com- 
ing trouble. It is reported that about 
50 per cent of the cars sent to the 
Louisville & Nashville in July for 
Frisco loading were rejected account of 
bad order. 

Screenings still show a little activity. 
In Franklin County, the huge piles of 
screenings are being picked up. At 
many mines they are the cause of idle- 
ness. 

The Carterville field continues to hold 
its own. It is by extreme effort, how- 
ever, as domestic egg and nut is hard 
to move. 

The big operators—about six in num- 
ber—hold pretty well to the $4.05 price 
on domestic coal. The independents 
have dragged several association oper- 
ators to their level of from $3 up, the 
average being $3.50 for domestic coal. 
Mine run is down to $2.75, and screen- 
ings from $1.35, up. Average working 
time varies from one to four days per 
week. Railroad tonnage is light. 
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Conditions in the Duquoin field are 
like those of the independents in the 
Carterville region. 

Mt. Olive district shows no change, 
except that the price has been increased 
on country shipments of domestic from 
$3.50 to $3.75. St. Louis and Chicago 
prices show no change. Working time 
averages two days per week. Steam 
coal is going mostly on contracts. 

The Standard field is just what it has 
been. In some places there is a slight 
increase in domestic movement. Rail- 
road tonnage shows some _ increase. 
Working time is from one to three days 
a week, with no new mines resuming. 

Prices range from $1 up on screen- 
ings, the average being $1.25. Mine 
run is $1.75, 2-in. lump $2 and upward; 
6-in. lump, $2.50 up, and egg and nut, 
from $2 up. Shipments are scattered 
and business is hard to find. 





INDIANA 
Buying Still Being Delayed—Inquiries 
Are Picking Up—Prices Unchanged. 

Demand for domestic coal is only fair. 
People apparently are delaying buying 
their coal in hopes that there will be a 
reduction in freight rates and a conse- 
quent drop in price. There does not 
seem to be much of a possibility of such 
a reduction and the people are over- 
looking an excellent opportunity to ob- 
tain prompt delivery. 

Retail prices are somewhat lower 
than last spring and dealers are get- 
ting ample supplies of domestic coals, 
even the high-grade Eastern soft coals, 
such as Pocahontas—a situation that 
did not prevail a year ago. 

The sudden change for lower tempera- 
tures and the first hint of autumn has 
caused an increase in domestic orders 
and there is quite a tendency on the part 
of the industrials to purchase. Jobbers 
have had more inquiries during the past 
week than for the two previous months 
from industrials. Prices are unchang‘ed, 
but indications point to higher levels 
late this month. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Operators More Optimistic—Domestic 
Demand Better — Prices Up—Good 
September Business Predicted. 


Operators are optimistic concerning’ 
the outlook, and are slowly advancing 
prices for prepared sizes. Mine run is 
moving a little better at slightly in- 
creased prices. Screenings are in good 
demand at better figures. ; 

There is a fair tonnage of prepared 
sizes, with much better movement an- 
ticipated, in view of the active inquiries 
from retailers for September deliveries. 
Consumers have not bought much coal 
and retail prospects are beginning to 
improve. 

Western Kentucky is especially 
pleased with the prospects for through 
rates to Georgia points, which will en- 
able the field to open a new market, 
from which it is now barred by combin- 
ation rates. A number of mines are 
now running three days or better, in- 
stead of two. 


COAL AGE 











Middle Appalachian 


— 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Tide Tonnage Declines as Pier Accumu- 
lation Grows—Production Suffers from 
Slump in Demand—Prices Weaker. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production ran down to as 
low as 13,000 tons daily during the last 
week of July, which was the dullest of 
the season. The falling demand ex- 
erted a depressing effect on prices, pre- 
pared ranging $3.75@$4, mine run $2.50 
@$3 and slack $2@$2.25. Tidewater 
movement was much reduced and Lake 
shipments had also been cut down. 

Dullness in the Winding Gulf region 
was very marked, as buying on a spot 
basis was negligible. Tidewater ship- 
ments declined although some produc- 
ers continued to send coal to the piers 
where accumulations were growing. 
Prices were about on a par with those 
in the New River region. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


There was a sharp decrease in the 
Pocahontas output, where “no market” 
losses were in excess of 300,000 tons 
a week. It was necessary to scale down 
Tidewater shipments because of the 
poor foreign demand and, inability to 
market much coal in New England. 
Domestic prices were lower, ranging 
$3.75@$4 and slack was quoted $2@ 
$2.25. 

Tug River production was _ holding 
fairly well, being not far short of 80,- 
000 tons during the week. Contracts 
were sufficient to keep mines in opera- 
tion about four days, but spot sales 
were few and much less coal went to 
Tidewater than during the early part of 
the month. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Stagnant Market Continues — Produc- 
tion Hard Hit—Resultant Coals Higher, 
with Lower Domestic Call. 


KANAWHA 


Little coal was produced during the 
last week of July as a result of the 
insignificant demand and more mines 
closed down for an indefinite period. 
Domestic markets were so sluggish that 
slack became more scarce and prices 
increased somewhat, averaging $1.25@ 
$1.50. There was no demand at Tide- 
water and Lake shipments also were 
small. No markets held production to 
about 30 per cent of potential capacity. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production declined somewhat 
because operators mining storage coal 
were nearly stocked to capacity, and 
little coal was being sold. Prices 
descended to a lower level, which kept 
operators from resuming work. Domes- 
tic grades were sluggish at $2.50@$3, 
which caused the resultant sizes to in- 
crease slightly. 

Tonnage mined for storage purposes 
kept Thacker production at a higher 
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figure than was observed in other high- 
volatile fields. Railroad fuel shipments 
also helped to maintain the output. 
There was very little spot buying owing 
to general market conditions. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Owing to a slim demand the output 
did not exceed 35 per cent of capacity. 
Lake shipments were greatly curtailed 
and were limited largely to companies 
having their own docks in the North- 
west. Continued industrial inactivity 
made for a very feeble steam demand. 


VIRGINIA 


Production rate was unimproved, 
standing orders being the only ones in 
effect. This precluded more than 50 
per cent production. Small mines with 
free coal continued to mark time, 
awaiting a revival of demand which did 
not loom as imminent. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


More Active Inquiry — Little Distress 
Coal— Low Domestic Demand Helps 
Screenings Price. 

While several of the larger companies 
in the Straight Creek-Harlan fields are 
working on a reduced schedule and the 
tonnage shipped is somewhat less than 
during July, there seems to be more 
activity in inquiries, especially for mine 
run and screenings. Several mines are 
sold up several weeks ahead on screen- 
ings, but are unable to run full time 
on account of the low demand for block. 

Price cutting seems to have reached 
an end and little coal is being sent out 
on consignment to be sacrificed to an 
indifferent buyer. 

Best Harlan County block is bring- 
ing $3.25@$3.50, with Straight Creek 
holding up to $3.50@$3.75; mine run, 
$2.15@$2.40; 2x4 round, $2.90@$3.15, 
and screenings, $1.50@$1.75. 








West 


UTAH 


Demand Is Improving—Car Shortage 
Noticeable—Fall Rush Expected. 

There is a marked improvement in 
the coal situation. This is believed to 
be due to the rumor that operators 
had decided to add 50c. to the August 
prices. Car trouble has set in now 
and threatens to become serious. Men 
have already been laid off for lack 
of cars. Railroad officials claim that 
producers, being short on orders and 
long on output, have been utilizing 
empty cars for storage of coal. The 
D. & R. G., has increased its shop force 
and cars are being put in good condition 
as rapidly as possible. 

Salt Lake City yards are filled, some 
of the big retailers adding new yards 
tor storage purposes, in anticipation of 
the business which is expected to come 
with a rush in the early fall. 





COLORADO 


An area of over 200,000 acres in Colorado 
previously classified as coal land has been 
restored to entry upon report of the Geo- 
logical Survey and 100,000 acres in New 
' Mexico have been classified as non-coal. 
The Survey has reported on 249 applica- 
tions for coal prospecting permits’under the 
leasing law; 64 await action and 78 reports 
have been made on applications for coal 
leases. 

The Colorado Collieries Co., a $1,000 000 
concern, with headquarters in Denver, filed 
articles of incorporation July 15 with Sec- 
retary of State Milliken. The company, 
which will engage in a general business in 
coal and its by-products, will have as di- 
rectors H. D. Lawrence, F. H. Underwood, 
DB. Deadrick, =. J. Burbman and R.. H. 
Johnson, according to the articles of in- 
corporation. 


The directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. have passed the dividend on the com- 
mon stock. The last previous disbursement 
on the issue was {} of 1 per cent on May 
25 last. The regular quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent was declared on the preferred 
Nit OES etc Aug. 20, to stock of record 

ug. 5. 


KENTUCKY 


The Amburgy Coal Co., Louisville, with 
mines in the Hazard field at Dalna, has 
started shipping again, after being down 
since March 15: The mine has been elec- 
trified, a new power house built and shaker 
screens installed. A number of new miners’ 
homes have also been erected. Kou: 
Meguire, of the Harlan Coal Co., is head 
of the concern. 

The Darb Fork Coal Mining Co., has 
leased additional mining properties in the 
Lotts Creek field, near Hazard, and plans 
extensions of operations, erection of more 
miners’ homes, and increasing the force. 

The Kentucky Block Fuel Co., W. 4 
Bishop, Gen. Megr., is remodeling its plant 
at Elwood, Pike County. Jacobsen hori- 
zontal picking-table screens. loading boom 
and chutes are being furnished by Jacob- 
sen & Schraeder, Inc., of Chicago. 


Fred K. Sackett, of Louisville who re- 
cently bought the controlling interest in 
the Harlan Coal Co. has added to his 
holdings through the purchase of 2,500 
acres of unimproved coal lands which are 
soon to be developed. 


MINNESOTA 


An investigation into the coal situation 
at the head of the Lakes and in Minnesota 
will be conducted by the State Department 
of Agriculture, which is gathering data and 
will begin to take evidence from dealers 
and dock operators at an early date. The 
investigation is expected to ascertain the 
amount of coal in the hands of dealers in 
Minnesota, the amount at Duluth available 
for the state, estimates of the tonnage 
needed for this year, and the reasons for 
the disinclination on the part of the con- 
sumers to lay in their usual stocks of coal 
early in the season. 


OHIO 


Federal District Judge Sater has granted 
a temporary restraining order at the request 
of the Faye Coal Co., of Columbus, stop- 
ping the Corning Mining Co., of West Vir- 
ginia from transferring, endorsing or as- 
signing notes given by the plaintiff in pay- 
ment for 480 acres of coal land in Perry 
County. The plaintiff wants a contract of 
purchase, made last September, rescinded 
on the ground that the Corning company 
induced the Faye company to purchase the 
land by misrepresentations. 

The Cambridge Collieries Co., headquar- 
ters at Kirby Bldg., Cleveland, large oper- 
ators in the Cambridge District, have pur- 
chased the property of the Pittsburgh- 
Superior Coal Co., at Wegee, Belmont 
County. This mine, known as the Cook 
Mine, has a capacity of 400 tons per day 
and is located on the Powhattan branch of 
the Pennsylvania. The consideration in- 
volved was not given out. In addition to 


the Cam- 
bridge company also operates the Majestic 


this newly acquired property, 


Mine at Blairmont, on the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. 


The authorized capital of the Tildesley 
Coal Co., has been decreased from $250,000 
to $100,000, by papers filed with the Sec- 
retary of State, recently. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Work is being rushed on the Big Moun- 
tain shaft of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. Three shifts are on 
duty. Production will be considerably in- 
creased when the shaft is finished. 


The Iron Trades Product Co., Pittsburgh, 
with branch offices at New York and Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed exclusive sales 
agent for the product of the Donley mine, 
shipping from Johnetta, Armstrong County, 
on the Allegheny Valley Branch of the 
Pennsylvania. 


Peale, Peacock & Kerr are installing a 
set of Jacobsen horizontal picking table 
screens at their Bald Hill Mine, Clearfield 
County. 


Fatalities in anthracite mining during 
the first half of the calendar year show a 
slight increase over the’ corresponding 
period of last year, although non-fatal ac- 
cidents have decreased. Here are the 
figures for Pennsylvania mining for the 
six-months period this year and last. 


1920 1921 

Total mining fatalities..... 481 393 

Total anthracite fatalities.. 271 273 

Total non-fatal accidents... 1364 884 
Total anthracite non-fatal 

accidents eite 718 559 


The above figures, as compiled by Chief 
Button, of the State Department of Mines, 
classify only the serious non-fatal acci- 
dents, incapacitating workers for sixty days 
or more. 


VIRGINIA 


incorporated with a capitalization of $1,- 
000,000. the Palmer-Bess Coal Corporation 
will develop coal land in Keokee district. 


John A. Palmer, of Reedville, has been 
elected president with R. W. Palmer, Alta 
Vista, secretary. 


The executive committee of the Clinch- 
field Coal Corporation has authorized the 
payment of the usual quarterly dividend of 
= of 1 per cent on the common stock, pay- 
able Aug. 15 to stock of record Aug. 10. 
Earnings for the first half of 1921 were 
well in excess of the amount necessary for 
the payment of the usual dividend on the 
common stock, after setting aside all re- 
serves, including federal taxes, and pro- 
viding for the dividend and sinking fund on 
the preferred stock and with the sinking 
fund for the recent issue of 8 per cent 
notes covered until August, 1922. 


The Hampton Roads Port’ Commission, 
in session at Norfolk, cited the fact of 
Hampton Roads’ preponderance in coal 
dumpings as one of the “selling points” to 
be used in the State-wide effort to secure 
proper development for the port. The min- 
ing regions will be visited this fall by a 
group of representative Hampton Roads 
citizens, for the purpose of encouraging the 
citizens of that section to aid in the port 
development. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The McKeefrey Coal Co., of West Vir- 
ginia has begun development on a tract of 
coal land at McMillan Station, Marshall 
County, five and a half miles south of 
Moundsville. The E. M. Wichert Co., of 
Pittsburgh, has been awarded the contract 
for two concrete-lined shafts. 


Organization of the Parsons Consolidated 
Coal Co., with a capitalization of $750,000 
was for the purpose of taking over several 
companies in which A. F. Parsons and 
others of Huntington were interested, the 
companies so merged being the Chilton 
Eagle Coal Co., the Peach Creek Coal Co., 
and the Parsons Coal Co., all of Logan 
County. Included in the merger was the 
Perry County Coal Co., of Hazard Ky. 


The headquarters of the new company are 
at Huntington, A. F. Parsons being the 
president. C. W. Lloyd has been elected 
as secretary-treasurer. 


Stoyer is to be the seat of operations of 
the Potomac River Coal Co., where a new 
plant is nearing completion. Only recently 
the company finished putting in a siding 
and building an incline, in addition to in- 
stalling other equipment. Within the next 
few weeks it will be possible to have the 
new plant in shape for the beginning of 
operations. This plant is under the super- 
intendency of Ira Mercer. 


In connection with recent mention made 
of the installation of a plant by the Dean 
Coal Co. on the Tygarts Valley River near 
Philippi, it is now learned that this com- 
pany has completed work on a new tipple 
and is engaged in putting in a set of boilers. 
Rope haulage will be used as a means of 
getting coal across the river to the line of 
the B. & O. 


The Atlantic and Pacific Fuel Corpora- 
tion, of Bluefield, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, listing its liabilities 
at $113,852.87, with assets of $137,691.84. 
The liabilities are mostly open accounts 
owing to coal companies mostly in southern 
West Virginia fields. 

The Gauley Mountain Coal Co., Robert 
Morris, gen. megr., of Ansted, have con- 
tracted with Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
of Chicago, Ill., for tipple equipment at 
their No. 3 mine. Jacobsen picking tables, 
loading booms, weigh basket, chutes and 
conveyors to bins are to be installed. Steel 
storage bins having a capacity of 1,000 
tons also are to be built. 


Organization of the Cliff Coal Mining Co. 
presages the mining of coal on a fairly 
large scale in Sherman District of Boone 
County, this company having just been 
organized with a capitalization of $150,000. 
Largely interested in the new concern are 
L. J. Q. Dickinson, L. D. Burns, B. M. 
Green, Frank Webb and U. G. Young, all 
of Charleston. 


The General Coal Co., of Huntington, 
headed by W. J. Quinn, has increased its 
capitalization from $50,000 to $100,000 and 
the Export Coal Co., headed by A. O. B. 
Hogue, of Export, has increased its capital- 
ization from $50,000 to $150,000. In the 
list of companies recently dissolved were 
the following: Alcone Coal Co., of Wil- 
liamson, of which J. Woolford was presi- 


dent; Glendale Coal Co., of Wheeling, of 
which FE. TT. Hitchman was _ president; 
Mondale Coal Co., of Charleston, of 
which F. S. Monahan was _ president; 


Wyoming Coal & Coke Co., of Hunting- 


ton, of which Thomas H. Harvey was 
president; Clear Creek Coal Co., of 
which J. H. Murray of Huntington was 


president ; Matewan Coal Co., of Williamson, 
of which C. M. Gates, was _ president; 
Deegans Eagle Coal Co., of which W. E. 
Deegans, of Huntington was president; 
Smith-McCue Coal Co., of which J. C. 
Smith, of Morgantown was president. 


Several tracts of coal land changed hands 
in Grant District of Monongalia County 
late in June. The Whyel Coke Co. sold to 
Thomas M. White, of Uniontown, three 
tracts of coal in Grant District, this coal 
being in the Sewickley seam. The three 
tracts brought $28,642. Mr. White also pur- 
chased from the Whyel company a tract of 
100 acres of Sewickley coal in Grant Dis- 
trict for the sum of $15,127.50. The Whyel 
company secured from Harry Whyel and 
wife 88 acres plus, paying for the same the 
sum of $13,311.90. 


Owing to present market conditions a 
decision has been reached by Hall Bros. & 
Co. to close their Fairmont office. No state- 
ment was made as to whether this firm 
would open offices again following a re- 
covery of industry from its present slump. 


Work is being completed on the steel 
bins and head frames of the Davis Coal & 
Coke Co.’s tipple at Pierce, this being known 
as the company’s No. 39 operation. At the 
Kempton mine of the same company, the 
head-frame is being raised in height so as 
to permit installation of a weigh-pan such 
as has been installed at Pierce. 
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Traffic News 


In the complaint of the Canton Coal Co. 
involving rates on bituminous coal from 
mines at Rawalt, near Canton, Ill., to St. 
Paul, the I. C. C. has authorized the Rawalt 
Coal Co. to intervene, 


In the complaint of the Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau, relating to rates on coal 
from various mines in Illinois to Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and. South Omaha, the 
Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has 
been permitted to intervene. 


In the complaint of the Sligo Iron Store 
Co., the I. C. C. decides that shipments of 
coal from Cokton, W. Va., to Lamar, Cole 
in 1919 were overcharged, a rate of $9.20 
a ton being imposed, which it says should 
not exceed $8. 


The Duluth & Iron Range R.R. Co. report 
for the year ended Dec. 31 last shows gross 
income of $11,471,820; total deductions, 
$8,721,491; net income, $2,750,329; applied 
to sinking fund and other reserve funds, 
$1,254,448, and a surplus of $1,495,881. 


On recommendation of the board of di- 
rectors, stockholders have authorized an in- 
erease of $53,000,000 in the capital stock 
of the Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. and 
authorized the board to apply to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission 
to distribute proceeds of the new issue as 
a stock dividend. Steps also were taken 
to execute a blanket mortgage upon the 
company’s property as security for first 
mortgage and refunding gold bonds to fund 
as much as may be deemed necessary of 
the debt of the road, which on December 
31 last was $166,300,825. 











Personals 





Notice has been’ issued by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. and Coxe Brothers & Co., 
Inc., that H. W. Montz, formerly division 
superintendent at Hazleton, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager with 
headquarters at Wilkes-Barre. R. A. 
Evans, formerly mining engineer, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Hazleton 
Division. 

General Thomas Coleman duPont, of 
Wilmington, newly appointed senator from 
Delaware, succeeding Senator Wolcott for 
the term ending March 4, 1923, has long 
been interested in the coal business, hav- 
ing engaged extensively in mining in Ken- 
tucky since 1896. He is now president of 
the Central Coal & Iron Co., as well as the 
McHenry Coal Co. and the Main Jellico 
Mountain Coal Co. of Kentucky. 

Cc. M. Means, consulting mining engineer 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has returned from a ten- 
day trip through western Kentucky. He 
leaves in a few days for another extended 
trip through the same: region. 

H. E. Stone, coal dealer, is one of three 
candidates for the Democratic party for 
Mayor of the City of Bowling Green, Ky., 
subject to action of the primary on Aug. 6. 








Trade Catalogs 





Ten Years’ Experience in Water Works 
Pumps—DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. Pp. 100;-82 x 11 in.; illustrated. 
A manual for water works officials and en- 
gineers; charts and tables.—Advertiser. 


Armco in Pictures and Facts—The Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
Pp. 246; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated charts and 
tables, Following the process of Armco 
ingot iron from the mine to the finished 
product.—Advertiser. 


Power Plant Piping—The M. W. Kellogg 
Co, New, York (N.2Y. Pp. 30507 x10 in 
illustrations and tables. Describing instal- 
lations of piping of all types. 


Lunkenheimer ‘“‘Ferrenewo” Valves — The 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Pp. 
12; 33 x 6 in.; illustrations and tables.— 
Advertiser. 


The Sullivan Turbine Hoist — Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 76. 
Pp. 4; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Description 
of small hoist for numerous uses in mines, 
etc.—Advertiser. 


The Jeffrey Pit-Car Loader—The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. Cata- 
log 336. Pp. 8; 7 x 10 in.;: illustrated. 
Describing the new Jeffrey 38-A Pit-Car 
Loader.— Advertiser. 
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T. R. Self-Starting -Automatie Motor— 
The Triumph.dlectric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pp. 4; 8 x 11 in.; illustrated.—Advertiser. 


C-H Brakes —:+Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Publication 850. Pp. 16; 
8% x 11 in.; illustrated. Describing types 
M, R-S, and W-T brakes.—Advertiser. 
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Recent Patents 


Miners’ Electric Safety Lamp. Theodore 
Stretton, Cardiff, Wales, assignor to Has- 
lam & Stretton, Ltd., Cardiff, Wales, 1,373,- 








842. Filed May 10, 1920. Serial No. 
380,254. 
Mining Machine. Morris P. Holmes, 


Claremont, N. H., assignor to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,377,- 
132. May 3, 1921. Filed June 138, 1946; 
serial No, 103,507. Renewed July 17, 1920; 
serial No. 397,146. 


Drag-Line Excavator. Arthur S. Robin- 
son, Dayton, Ohio, 1,377,278. May 10, 1921. 
Filed June 29, 1918; serial No. 252,656. 


Loading Machine. Frank Billings and 
Robert P. Greenleaf, Cleveland, Ohio, 1,377,- 
303. May 10, 1921. Filed April .25, 1918; 
serial No. 230,652. 


Safety Device for Drills. Henry V. John- 
son, St: Paul) Minn:, 15377,487. May. 10; 
1921. Filed April 12, 1920; serial No. 373,- 
317. 


Drag Scraper. 
ington, Pa., 
Co., 
Looe 
096. 


Safety Shotfirer. C. F. Oaka, Lovettville, 
Alta., Canada, 1,377,915. May 10, 1922: 
Filed April 29, 1920; serial No. 377,632. 


Mining Machine. Nils D. Levin, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, assignor to The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1,377,842. May 10, 1921. 
Filed March 8, 1917; serial No. 153,471. 
Renewed April 2, 1921; serial No. 458,088. 


Flotation Process. Charles Spearman, 
Westmount, Quebec, Canada, 1,377,937. May 
be The Filed July 22, 1918; serial No. 
246,126. 


Loading Machine. Wm. Whaley, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 1,379,427. May 24, 1921. Filed 
Nov. 26, 1917; serial No. 204,032. 


Shoveling Machine. Wm. Whaley, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 1,379,428. May 24, 1921. Filed 
Sept. 8, 1919; serial No. 322,263. 


Mine-Car Tag-Holder. K. F. Begley, 
Star, Ky., 1,379,514. May 24, 1921. Filed 
Sept. 23, 1921; serial No. 412,178. 

Gravity Car Control for Mine 
Daniel F. Lepley, Connellsville, Penn., 1,- 
379,870. May 31, 1921. Filed Jan. 22, 
1921; serial No. 439,204. 


Mine-Car Coupling. Isaac Martin, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1,380,301. May 31, 1921. Filed 
Feb. 28, 1921; serial No. 448,704. 


Wm. EK. Hale, Fort Wash- 
assignor to R. H. Beaumont 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1,377,830. May 10, 

Filed Feb. 7, 1920; serial No. 357,- 


Hoists. 








Association Activities 





Michigan Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association 


Addressing the Michigan Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., July 21, James S. McCarthy, of 
Philadelphia, field secretary of the National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ -Association, placed 
blame for present coal trade conditions on 
the activities of federal “peeping Toms.” 
He asserted that attempts to nationalize 
business and industry have proceeded for 
thirty years, until regulation by the gov- 
ernment of all trade lines seems imminent. 
The bill presented in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Rhodes, providing for the ac- 
quisition of land to be used as government 
fuel yards in Washington, D. C., he 
described as a step toward attainment of 
the socialist aim and ‘an entering wedge 
to the establishment of. federal fuel yards 
throughout the United States,” 








Obituary 





Stuart Manwaring Buck, consulting en- 
gineer, died at his home in Bramwell, W. 
Va., July 16, 1921, at the age of 79 years. 
He was graduated from Williams College 
in 1864, after which he studied mining en- 
gineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and at the School of Mines in 
Freiberg, Germany. Mr. Buck was one of 
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the pioneers in the development of the 
coal fields of West Virginia. From 1872 to 
1879 he was connected with the Kanawha 
& Ohio Coal Co. as engineer and as lessor; 
from 1877 to 1888 was general manager of 
the East Bank Coal & Coke Co.; from 1888 
to 1900 was president and general manager, 
Norfolk Coal & Coke Co., and from 1900 to 
1904 was general manager of the Dry Fork 
Coal Land Co. In 1904 he engaged in con- 
sulting practice but retained a business in- 
terest in the Pocahontas Fuel Co., of which 
he was a director. He became a member 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in 1871 and was a 
manager of the Institute from 1883 to 1885. 
In 1872 he married Grace Ross, of Bangor, 
Maine, by whom he is survived, as well as 
by three children, Clifford R. Buck, of 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Edward C. Sherman, of 
Washington, and Miss Theda Buck, of 
Bramwell, W. Va. 








Publications Received 





Saward’s Annual for 1921, a statistical 
review of the coal trade, edited and pub- 
lished by Frederick W. Saward (15 Park 
Row, N. Y., price $2.50), is now at hand. 
This book is always welcome at the desk, 
because it brings together so much in the 
way of statistical information that is other- 
wise scattered in government reports and 
trade papers. The book would be just as use- 
ful, however, if much of the text dealing 
particularly with the trade reviews were 
eliminated and the volume made more of a 
ready-reference handbook. 








Coming Meetings 


The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl.. Chairman of commit- 
tee, Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Huntington. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 17. Secretary F. 
Eesha rplest 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
Set ae Herbert Smith, Huntington, 
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The following first-aid meets will be held 
during August: Under the auspices of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. a local first-aid 
and mine-rescue meet will be held at 
Pueblo, Col., on the 20th. The Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co., field day and first-aid 
meet is on Aug. 13 at Greenwood Park, 
Hauto, Pa. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Ine., will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. W. F. 
Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg,, Albany, N. Y- 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual Western meeting 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Will- 
iams, 10,610 83d Ave., Edmonton, Canada. 


American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


National Safety Council will hold its 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive. 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, Ill. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 8 and 9) "Secretary, Ham 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for Oct. 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 


The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Coal’s Place in Current Business 


UBLICATION has been begun by Secretary Hoover 
of a Survey of Current Business, compiled by the 
bureaus of Census, Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and Standards. In announeing the first issue Mr: 
Hoover says that the figures included represent in a 


large measure “those data which the Secretary and ° 


executives ‘of the Department find necessary to have at 
hand for their own use’ anc that publication involves 
but little «additional expense. Examination of this in- 
teresting report which in 55 pages covers every thing 
from> banking and finance to automobile tires, shows 
what a variety of data on business are already available 
and how intelligent co-ordination of facts can assist the 
business executive. 

Just as each operator watches the relative costs at two 
of his mines, just as he last year kept an eye on the 
relative’ car supply afforded his and his neighbors’ 
mines, and’ as how he inspects the comparative figures 
of running time of his and neighboring districts and 
his and adjacent mines, so the coal industry, through 
the new service of the Secretary of Commerce, can set 
coal alongside other industries. To the coal industry 
many facts set forth in this survey of current business 
are of unusual interest. 

Everything is reduced te index numbers which means 
that intelligent comparison can be made between such 
unrelated items as bituminous coal production and busi- 
ness failures. Using the average monthly production 
in 1913 as 100, the index figure on production of bitu- 
minous coal in June is 85, of anthracite 105. 

Compare this with 79 (in March, the latest figure) 
for the total revenue freight carried by railroads, with 
68 for exports of cotton, 72 for production of wheat 
flour, 58 in March for production of condensed milk, 
89 for cigars, 42 for pig iron production, 40 for steel 
ingot production, 19 for copper, 62 for zinc, 55 for 
actual production of knit underwear, 76 for production 
of news print paper, and 81 for sole leather manufac- 
tured. Indeed, one has to look to such commodities as 
automobile tires, 323, and crude petroleum, 202, to find 
branches of business that, compared with 1913 are 
doing as well or better than coal. 





Standardization an Aid in Merchandising 
FFORTS looking to the setting up of standards of 
quality and grade of coal are meeting with a grati- 

fying response. The largest undertaking in this direc- 

tion, that of classifying the coals going to Atlantic 
tidewater points was the product of a war necessity but 
it has proved the value and importance to the trade of 
definite standards. So great is the variety of coals, 
particularly in the East, that but very few consumers 
are qualified or prepared to wisely select the one coal 
that is best suited to their needs, and more specifically, 
to designate the particular mine that produces that coal. 


Arbitrary standards are necessary. because. Nature put 
the coal in the ground with no greater regard. for uni- 
formity than is found in the-linaments of the human 
face. Certain broad generalizations are possible—the 
Mongolian and the Caucasian; the bituminous and the 
lignite—but within each general class are to be found a 
profusion of minor gradations. 

Dr, Ashley, the veteran student of coal, is. working 
on the problem from the standpoint of the scientist. 
Nearly.two years ago he submitted to the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers a proposed general and 
theoretical classification of all coal as it occurs in the 
ground. .As a result of the discussion provoked by this 
presentation, Dr. Ashley has revised and simplified his 
classification to the form shown on another page of this 
issue of Coal Age. He invites further criticism. 

As contrasted with this scientific grouping of. coals 
according to their inherent components and properties, 
are the c’assifications emanating from the trade itself; 
classifications that either group mines in accordance 
with the character of run of mine coal, as the war 
time tidewater pools, or that draw arbitrary lines 
through the gamut of possibilities and set up specific 
groups having definite properties and of given quality. 
Of the latter the new classifications of the Sewall’s 
Point Exchange covering mines in the Smokeless field 
on the Virginian Railway in southern West Virginia 
is the best example. Breaking away from the policy 
of the other tidewater exchanges that still define pools 
as containing the coal from a given list of mines but 
without defining the limits of quality of coal from 
those mines, this new system defines and guarantees 
the analysis of coal in each pool without attempting to 
specify the mines supplying that coal. Recognition is 
given the fact that the consumer is first of all interested 
in the coal and not in its source. 

Full advantage is taken of this factor by Wilbur A. 
Marshall of New York in the development and use of 
what he terms the “Shal!mar” coal classification. This 
classification consists of the grouping under some 80 
heads, the high, medium and low volatile coals tribu- 
tary to the northern Atlantic seaboard with reference 
to use, preparation, and ash and sulphur content. The 
“Shallmar” coal classification is not scientific, its chief 
claim to interest from that standpoint is that it is 
probably the first published attempt to apply the Dewey 
Decimal system to the description of coal. But as an 
aid to merchandising coal it has great possibilities, and 
it is for that purpose that’ it was designed and is used. 
Operating in the present highly competitive market and 
in a territory where the only standards aside from 
private brands are the undefined tidewater classifica- 
tions, there is a field for what may be described as 
“simplified spelling’ in coal nomenclature. Instead of 
mystifying the uninformed buyer of coal with a jargon 
of technical terminology, Mr. Marshall, as it were, puts 
his wares out on the shelf in plain sight and plainly 
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marked. The consumer who knows what he wants can 
look over the stock and order accordingly and for the 
user who is not informed on the proper coal for his 
plant, the salesman has at hand a key from which to 
make a recommendation and selection. As a practical, 
easily workable system, it is obviously simpler to deter- 
mine on and to specify “154” from the ‘“Shallmar” 
classification, than “Hivol A ZXZ” from Dr. Ashley’s 
layout, although the more complicated formula is the 
more definite. 

Everyone is familiar with the standard advertisment 
of “Mobiloil”—an elaborate table listing every recog- 
nized make and model of automobile and truck and 
showing in concise and understandable form the proper 
grade of this oil to use in each car at each season of 
the year. So widespread and persistent has been the 
publication of this advertisement that the motorist 
has come to think of oil as “Mobiloil” as he thinks of 
gasoline as fuel. He has been taught by the unremit- 
ting publicity given this table that there are different 
grades of oil and that he must select the right oil for 
his car—and the selection of the right oil is made easy 
if he specifies “Mobiloil.”” This is making standardiza- 
tion an aid to merchandising. The “Shallmar” coal 
classification has possibilities of the same sort ahead 
of it; the final result will depend on how intensively and 
intelligently it is kept before the coal buyer. 





Ineffectiveness of Timber Cribs 

OST imposing of roof supports is a crib of timber, 

and most inexorably does the roof dispose of its 
pretensions. Mathematical calculation does the same 
as soon as it is employed. A crib made up of 8-in. 
timbers 6 ft. long uses only the four corners, which 
measure only 8 x 8 in. Thus the timber which bears 
the weight is only 22.2 per cent of the whole timber 
employed. With a chock using timbers of the same 
length but only 6 in. square the efficiency falls to 16.7 
per cent. 

This conclusion, however, is not based on all the 
factors. Timber is so much more resistant to pressure 
along the grain than to pressure across it, that when 
loaded on end it will bear three to five times as much 
stress as when loaded across the grain. The ratio with 
dried post oak is 3.5 and consequently the two efficiency 
ratios studied above will fall to 6.34 and 4.76 per cent 
respectively. 

Of course, when the design is to make the chock 
permanent the holding power may be slightly increased 
by filling the heart and the space between the timbers 
with rock. This adds something to the strength and 
gives a permanent value to the crib, the timbering in 
reality serving only to keep the rock in place until the 
weight: has pinned it so tightly that it cannot move. 
The rock adds but little to the strength of the chock on 
first squeezing, for the corners which primarily hold 
up the roof will be utterly crushed out of place by the 
time the sides of the chock get into effective operation, 
and both corners and sides will be in bad condition, 
crushed almost beyond further resistance, before the 
heart of the cog takes up its part in supporting the 
roof, unless indeed the cog sinks into the bottom as is 
possible where it is soft. 

Timber posts, therefore, are much more efficient than 
cogs when used for temporary support, and there will 
be no true substitute for the prop as a temporary 
underpinning for the rock until the chock is replaced 
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by something better. A solid wood crib would be within 
the bounds of reason from an economical point of view 
where the use was purely temporary and concentration 
of support desirable, but the unfortunate feature of 
timber so set is that when the weight comes on it it can- 
not be removed even if originally set on slack, for it is 
too deep and wide to be readily undermined and thus 
extracted. 

For temporary supports we may come therefore to 
can be placed in position by water pressure and with- 
drawn by releasing the water, being moved from place 
steel posts or to some form of hydraulic device which 
to place by the use of a winch and a jack post. 


Why Waste Dumps Burn 


NE of the mysteries of the mines is why waste 

dumps burn. The average roof rock looks entirely 
incapable of starting into flame and yet when the pile 
gets on fire it is almost impossible to extinguish it. It 
seems to subsist on nothing. 

Less astonishment will be felt, however, when con- 
sideration is given to the oil in bituminous shales. In 
certain parts of the country these shales are extremely 
rich in oil. Thus Ashley and Fettke discovered a cannel 
shale above a cannel coal at the plant of the Wister Coal 
Corporation at Cannelton, in Beaver County, Pennsyl- 
vania, that gave 44.2 gallons or 1.05 barrels of oil per 
short ton. At two other points nearby the shale was 
not so rich, running only 15.6 and 33.2 barrels respec- 
tively. 

It is quite usual to find figures like these last two for 
shales labelled bituminous cannel. Bituminous shale is 
not so rich or it would be given another name. On the 
other hand, it is, of course, more common. The same 
authors found a carbonaceous shale which was destitute 
of oil in the upper Devonian measures, but all the 
bituminous shales tested gave between 1.3 and 44.2 
gallons per ton and not a few showed over a quarter of 
a barrel. The lower figure is for a bed at the mines 
of the Morris Run Coal Co., Morris Run, in Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, a section of the state where the 
oil has been driven out of both coal and shale. Another 
low figure, 1.9 gallons, was found for a bituminous 
cannel shale at Sterling No. 2 Mine, the reason being the 
same as for the low yield of oil from Morris Run shale. 

Around those parts of the coal field where the volatile 
content of the coal is high, greater yields of oil are 
obtained. A bituminous shale on Purnam Run, in 
Washington County, despite weathering still showed 
12.4 gallons of oil per ton. 

A company bringing to the dump 150 tons of rock a 
day will have stored at the end of the year about 30,000 
tons of this waste material, which at even an eighth of a 
barrel of oil per ton will equal 4,000 barrels. What 
wonder that such a dump will burn? The thermal value 
of that amount of oil would be, roughly, equal to that of 
1,000 tons of coal. ; 

Of course, it would refuse to burn on a grate where 
it would be spread in a thin layer, but when in a big 
body it is able to use nearly all the heat it generates 
to maintain its combustion and to drive off what moist- 
ure it contains. What starts the burning is not so 
easily determined, but the fact that the rock in many, 
if not most, instances is dumped on rank vegetation may 
have something to do with it, though most of the con- 
flagrations of mine dumps can be traced to fires started 
on the outside. 


‘ 





KATHLEEN MINE, OF THE UNION COLLIERY CO., ONE OF THE MOST MODERN PLANTS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Bad Fire at Kathleen Mine Is Rapidly Extinguished 


Circuit Breaker, Which Does Not Break When Top Coal Falls 
On Piece of Unbonded Track Bringing Wire with It, Is Apparent 
Cause of Accident — Exceptional Fire Seal Hastens Recovery 


By EUGENE MCAULIFFE* 
St. Louis, Mo. 


N FEB. 23, 1921, the Union Colliery Co., in 

operating its Kathleen mine, located at Dowell, 

Jackson County, IIl., experienced a rather dis- 
astrous mine fire. As usual, many unwarranted state- 
ments as to the origin of the fire were circulated. 
The explosion of a 150-kw. transformer, the presence 
of a supply of lubricating oil on the main entry and 
an accumulation of gas, each in turn was advanced 
as the cause of the fire. 

As every transformer underground was placed in 
service without repairs when the mine was opened, as 
no oil was stored or used on the main entry, and as 
it was impossible for an accumulation of gas to gather 
in an air-swept haulageway, the hastily-concocted 
theories as to the cause of the fire were set aside by 
the mine officials and state inspectors, who were con- 
versant with the operation and its condition. The 
actual history of the accident and the subsequent 
recovery of the mine, which may prove of value to 
others, is substantially as follows: 

About 11:50 a.m. on Feb. 23, 1921, the mine engi- 
neer and his assistant were making some measurements 
in the third and fourth north hcadings turned off the 
main west haulage entries, these latter consisting of 
three parallel passages. Leaving the faces of the third 
and fourth headings where seven men were employed, 


*President and general manager, Union Colliery Co. 


they proceeded outbye against the air and noticed signs 
of smoke at a point about 1,900 ft. from the airshaft. 
Thinking that possibly the trace of smoke came from 
an overheated cutting-machine cable they hurried to 
the end of the main entry where a gang was at work 
cutting and loading coal. . 

Failing to leca‘e the trouble at this point the engi- 
neer and his assistant started toward the airshaft on 
the center or main haulage entry and encountered dense 
smoke about 150 ft. from the point where the main 
entry intersected the third and fourth north and south 
entries. Hastily returning to the machine gang the 
engineer, accompanied by his helper and three miners, 
ran back, going with the air toward where the seven 
men were working, but were blocked by a dense accumu- 
‘ation of smoke when within about 200 ft. of the fourth 
north entry. The engineer and his party turned and 
again ran west against the air and, crossing over to the 
intake or left-hand entry, they started toward the mine 
bottom. They found the fire breaking through a wood 
and fiber-plaster stopping at a point about 150 ft. south 
of the intersection of the main haulage entry with the 
third south entry. 

An alarm was promptly given and a fire-fighting 
force was quickly organized. Orders were issued to 
withdraw from the mire all men other than those com- 
posing the fire-fighting force. Simultaneously calls for 
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help were made on the state rescue team located at 
Duquoin, five miles distant. Likewise the neighboring 
mines were urged to send assistance in the form of 
apparatus and skilled men. 

The first relief force, consisting of the Duquoin 
mine-rescue team composed of six men equipped with 
breathing apparatus, reached the mine after about 
three and one-half hours. In the meantime vigorous 
efforts were made to extinguish the fire with the aid of 
chemical extinguishers, scattering assistance coming 
from every quarter. All the employees were accounted 
for except the seven men who had been working at the 
face of the third and fourth north entries. 

After every effort to control the fire and reach the 
seven imprisoned men was exhausted it was decided at 
12:30 a.m., Feb. 24, thirteen hours after the fire was 
discovered, that the only hope of gaining mastery over 
it lav in-sealing both shafts. This work was completed 
at 5: 3@:a0ni fF eb.224, 

The territory occupied by the seven men, comprising 
a Machine gang and two track layers, consisted of two 
entries each about 600 ft. long, two panel entries 
turned from them for a distance of less than 100 ft. 
and a parting driven, in about 70 ft. from the third 
north entry. With the hope that the men might be 
able to brattice themselves off for a period at least, a 
geophone was obtained and used for some days, but 
without result. 


CARBON MONO IDE CAME FROM RESCUE BOREHOLE 


In'the meantime a 6-in. borehole was driven to the 
parting. previously referred to. This hole entered the 
parting at 8:05 p.m., March 1. A discharge of carbon- 
monoxide gas under-a pressure of 2 or 3 oz, per square 
foot ended all hope for the rescue of the imprisoned 
men. As showing the accuracy of both the under- 
ground and surface surveys and in support of the con- 
clusions made as to the probable whereabouts of the 
seven men it should be here mentioned that the bore- 
hole entered the parting exactly as anticipated and 
when the mine was explored the bodies of the men 
were found about 20 ft. inbye from its point of entry. 

Immediately after the shafts were sealed a standard 
“U” type of water gage was installed in the seal above 
both shafts. On March 1, which was six days after 
the shaft had been sealed, the outside temperature stood 
at 65 deg. F. A _ self-recording thermometer located 
at a point about 4 ft. below the top of the airshaft 
seal registered 62 deg. F. A comparison of tempera- 
tures and the variation in water-gage pressures shown 
in the accompanying table evidences the general trend 
of fire exhaustion. 
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The Kathleen mine is a new property, located on the 
east slope of what is known as the Duquoin anticlinal. 
The coal bed rises at a grade approximating an average 
of 5.5 per cent from the shafts toward the west prop- 


erty line. No marked variation in elevation between 


the north and south developments has so far been 


experienced. East of the shaft local disturbances which 
temporarily give off an appreciable amount of methane 
(CH,) have been encountered and gas is exhaled from 
the working places, as is usual in this coal area. 
Nothing, however, of an extraordinary character has 
been met within the development of the property. 
top coal is left up for roof, as is customary in the 
southern Il!inois coal field. This is a condition eke: | 
lends itself readily to the rapid spread of entry fires. 


ENTER MINE THREE WEEKS AFTER FIRE STARTS 


Desiring to recover as auickly as possible the bodies. 
of the men still underground, early.consideration was 
given to the opening of the mine. Although ‘rather 
extraordinary statements were made as to the rapid 
spread of the fire, the high temperature encountered — 
in fighting it, and the like, it was decided, after care-— 
ful study, that the mine could be successfully entered — 
by March 18, or twenty-two days ane esi shafts were: 
sealed. ise 

Preparatory to this opening five state eee | 
teams, equipped with oxygen breathing apparatus, each 
team consisting of six trained men, were furnished 
through their respective captains with a map showing 
the underground development, the location of the fire 
and the probable location of the bodies of the seven 
victims. An airtight lock was constructed over the 
airshaft, its general dimensions’ being as follows: 
Chamber over shaft, 9 ft. 4 in. wide; 9 ft. 4 in. long, 
30 ft. high. 

Immediately north of this hater and separated 
from it by an airtight door an air lock 21 ft. 5 in. 
long, 6 ft. 3 in. wide and 6 ft. 9 in. high was con- 
structed. This was provided with an exterior airtight. 
door, affording ingress and egress. The inner door was 
located 5 ft. 2 in. from the shaft curb, the distance’ 
between the inner and outer doors being 15. ft. 3. ins « 
which was sufficient to accommodate a timber car loaded.,. 
with the 12-ft. lumber used for temporary stoppings.~ 

The framework of this temporary construction was 
of 3 x 4-in. material, the sheeting consisting of 1 x 8-in. . 
shiplap laid double with one thickness of building paper - 
between. The top was covered with one thickness of 
byrkett lath made airtight with a thick coating of.. 
wood-fiber plaster. Two ordinary house windows were , 
inserted in the wall for lighting purposes. An accom- >»: 
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TABLE I, COMPARISON OF INSIDE 
Outside Temp 
1921 Weather Hour Deg. F. 

Feb. 26 Fair leat. casos citar ae i, 
Feb. 27 Fairy dlearink 30 S218. GAP SaaS seo ; 
Feb. 28 Pair Cleat vip cg eo oo eee eae i eee r, 
Mar. I Fair, clear. 3 p.m 65 
Mar, 2 Cloudy taco tic cae? sed eoniia 2 Lee ol 
Mar. 3 Fair, soo! OE PST (Si Bror aGOe eee F 

Mar. 4 Feit Cool yf 5 (aot el eee 2 p m. 69 
Mar. 5 Fairy Witdy. oo. es oe tae oe eee ee | p.m. 70 
Mar. 6 Rais aa. aonivaertoribien. ect eee 12 noon 68 
Mar. 7 Rain and for. 2 p.m. 64 
Mar. 8 ain. 3 p.m. 68 
Mar. 9 Clear and fair Phas 1s Grieg Ginn eee 2 p.m. 54 
Mar. 10 Brightand)warmite yl ok. ee. 3 p.m. 64 
Mar. 1] Bright and Wanko. pos font eee 12 noon 64 
Mar. 12 Rain: 44, Bunny p.m. 3... Meee I p.m. 70 
Mar. 13 Warm. end SunDy,.: yn.cs8 -\oe eee ete 4p.m. 74 
Mar. 14 Rain an. Sunny Bor oe) ee eee ee 4 p.m. 76 
Mar, 15 Brght-and:warmey... . cas. cee eee 3 p.m. 82 
Mar 16 ool and.clears.is. css ee ee ae 3 p.m. 66 
Mar. 17 Brightiand avarmi,.2 6.2 en ee 11 a.m. 70 
Mar. 18 Clearsand \windy2) .2 <0 a eee 1} a.m. 76 


AND OUTSIDE TEMPERATURES WITH VARIATIONS IN WATER GAGE 


Inside Temp. — Max. Range — -—— Water Gage — 


Hour Deg. F. Hour Plus our Minu- 
Inehes Inehes 

grads .@ 3 pm. 07} 10 a.m. 40 
nator = pee 00 Pm. 01 
thes ay rest 00 00 

3 p.m 6227 5 ee Ae Lee 0.0 00 
oh ow : 3 ee ; 2 OAL 
ete tok oe 10 a.m 0.0 }acm. 0.1 
2pm 60 10 a.m 00 1 a.m. 9.1 

I p.m. 66 5 p.m ied, 10 p.m. 0.1 

1} a.m 64 10 a.m 02 a.m. 0.1 

2 p.m. 58 4p.m 01 8 a.m. O}1 ay 
3 p.m. 65 . ae 8 a.m. 0.1 
2pm. 56 4 p.m 01 10 a.m. 0.1 

3 p.m ST ee, Ne Sy 0.0 oT heen OF 0a 
12 noon 60 4p.m 0.1 8 p.m. 01 

1 p.m. 68 2 4.m 0.1 8 a.m. 0.1 
4p.m. BLS Ot Foasae SLAY, § 00 a.m. he 
4p.m. 72 2a.m 03) ae ee ee 0.0 
3pm. 70 4p.m 0.1 6 p.m 0.1 

3 p.m. 60 12 noon 00 } a.m 0.1 
Vl a.m. - 58 10 a.m. 06 2 p.m. 0.1 

1 p.m. 59 12 noon 0.0 10 a.m. Or 
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TABLE II,—ANALYSIS OF AIR IN KATHLEEN MINE, DOWELL, ILLINOIS, SUBSEQUENT TO FIRE OF FEB. 23, 1921 
MS ORI Shafts sealed at 5 a.m., Feb. 24, 1921, air-shaft opened*March. 16, 1921 


OR + Carbon Carbon 
Analysis Dioxide Oxygen Methane Monoxide Nitrogen 
© Date Sampled From Made At (COg) (Op) (CH4) (CO) (No) Total 
Mar. (1%. rahe ft Bei ise Oh ks hens pers aa tp pends Urbana .fA.... 4 6 8 3 4.3 0.5 82.3 100.0 
Mar. (+ Drill OLE kerercin nits Merten Eee aren Meron eee Urban css aa. 7.4 Oey | 4.4 0.3 84.8 100.0 
Mar. I1* Airshaft seal. hawerceal. viamayon - anal - Urbana’ oa... 4.4 3.9 6.8 0.3 84 6 100.0 
Mar. IIT , 11D AB) 20] CSR es Ts a ae ier elas anne Urbans.) siisitn Ball Zin l z.9 0.3 84.7 100.0 
Jar. 17* Arshastiseslarl 8: LOLA. TE. MOM -e Urbans! so... 4.4 24 8.8 —(.5 83.9 100.0 
far, 17* CMTE EE RCCL OR GIT RR Oa Dee Ree: ome eee Fo ie Linbans 2 oe 3) 4.2 pM) 8.3 —0.5 84 5 100.0 
d Mar! 17 Aifshdit DottomGaw. .B276,.005.. QO0. fit Grbanacss.... 4.0 a2 8.8 0.2 83.8 100.0 
Mar. 17 Airshaft bottom. os geek he - LPAD + eyays BM Shans GareNiowiGpen :4 4.0 3.2 8.1 Me Nottaken  ..../ 
~Mar. 17+ Drill hole 72 4 2e2-8S4 ES SO Xe AU Urbans’ 22)... i 45 1.8 10.4 —0.5 82.6 100.0 
Mar. 18< Anzshalt bottdinhasce pleas teres ever eres <4 GarnNio.16.....4 3.6 48 12.0 Not taken.« | 2.51. 
*Mar. 19 Aarony le OtLON imate ooceecctcr: cee ee ee Gare NG On. at 3.6 6.0 12.6 se Not taken a 
esc Sean) Airshaftybottome ris: 44,...8. 201... er. Wrbana. 9s... 3.4 4.4 8.90 0.2 84.0 100.0 
Mar. 194 WITH O Loehrer S Ie oo thir rh eG Sous Ra oo ies Car No. 6... 4.4 3.2 12.8 abe Not taken © 222 ¢4 
“Mar. 20 BY450tt. Northvafshafelese Syl AoMos. Sy. Car No. 6... 3.8 3.6 lay 5. ee Not taken 
Mar. 22 LOO fs sNorthwest-of stati. Uy. ee. 6 - Car No. 6.. 4.0 3.6 is? See Not taken yeah 
‘Mar. 23 i 1,000 ft.Northwest’ of’ shafts. 222. ee. Gar No. 6... 3.8 46 12.9 ae. Notitakemtan mo) is. ceb 
Mar. 24 Northwest entry near first south.............. Car No. 6... 4.3 eh owe Sa pee Not taken 
Mar. 24 First south off main west:........°..... eae Car No. 6... 4.0 1.8 15.0 : ; Not taken AN. 
Mar. 24 Northwest aircourse near third south. ....... GarsNowot.,;.. 36 4.0 10 2 ; Not taken arin 
Mar. 24 Northwest haulage near third south........... WTAE aes. 2 3.6 4.0 10.2 0.1 83.1 100.0 


* Taken from pipe extending about four ft. below seal. 

+ Taken from top of pipe in borehole driven to parting at end of fourth north entry about 600 ft. from where fire started, 

Analyses shown as made at Urbana were made by the laboratory of the U.S. Bureau of Mines at Urbana, Ill.; those shown as made by Car No. 6 were made by 
the engineer in charge of the U.S. Bureau of Mines. Car No. 6, using portable apparatus. 
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panying illustration shows the general external appear- March 24, with the completion of ten additional seals, 
-ance of the lock. fresh air was brought within 500 ft. of the fire zone. 

To forestall any possible failure to raise the cage Examination beyond this point showed that all three 
in the event that a disarrangement of the power line entries were heavily caved and that, immediately below 
‘supplying the electric hoist should cut off the supply the falls, the temperature was about 79 deg. F. Three 
of energy while the helmet men were below, a steam additional stoppings immediately below the fire zone 
hoist, a steel line and sinking tub were fitted up, thus were completed at 4 p.m., March 25. 
making quick emergency egress possible. In this con- As no further advance could be made by way of the 
nection it should be stated that the concrete shaft main west entry, the men were withdrawn from the 
lining and the solid concrete and paving-brick con- 
struction employed in the fan house and in the air 
ducts made it readily possible to provide a thoroughly 
airtight seal. Beyond doubt this was an important 
factor in the early reopening of the mine. 

After the lock was comp’eted and the restoration 
forces were thoroughly organized, the airshaft seal was 
lifted on March 17. An oxygen breathing-apparatus 
team entered the mine on the following day, March 
18, using the cage to descend to the mine bottom 231 
ft. from the surface. The mine was found to be clear 
of smoke and the temperature to be 60 deg. F. The 
work of establishing a fresh-air base at the shaft 
bottom was then begun. 


FAN, STEAM-DRIVEN, MADE To E HAUST SLOWLY 


To this end five seals were quickly constructed of 
byrkett lath and wood-fiber plaster, and after a brick 
stopping had been removed the fan was started ex- 
hausting and driven as slowly as possible by means of 
its auxiliary steam drive. Thus pure air soon dis- 
placed the gaseous mixture at the bottom of the shaft. 
The analysis of air samples taken at various points is 
set forth in Tab’e II. 

Steady shrinkage in oxygen content from 8.3 per cent 
on March 1 to 2.5 per cent on March 17 proved the 
effectiveness of the two shaft seals as well as that of 
those applied to the fan chamber. To consume the 
oxygen within the mine would require the burning of 
about 50 tons of coal, for the total volume of the void 
within the mine resulting from the extraction of coal 
.and top material approximated 700,000 cu.yd. The in- 
crease in methane (CH,) content from 4.3 per cent on 
March 1 to 16 per cent on March 24 was noticeable, 
. suggesting an appreciable explosive hazard deserving 
the closest attention during the recovery period. 


ATS TWN ~ > y ome 2 TH 7 Ave was 

‘m.. March 20, a second advance of 500 ft. AIR LOCK ENABLING CARS TO BE LOWERED WITHOU 

. At 9:30 p.m,, sn eae ditional ADMITTING AIR TO SHAFT 

was completed and at 2 p.m., arc ’ pe adal eS. Built of 1 x 8-in. shiplap laid Boner ets one pe ag of 
ss i est building paper between. Top was covered with one thickness of 

. seals brought the air into the bottom of the main w byrkett lath made airtight with a thick coating of wood-fiber 


entry about 700 ft..from the airshaft. At 2 p.m., _ plaster, 
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HOISTING SHAFT AT KATHLEEN MINE 
the careful concreting of the shaft’ and the solid concrete and 
paving-brick construction in the fan houses;and air ducts made it 


possible to shut the air off completely. 


This; was an important 
factor in the mine recovery. ; 


mine and, after removing the seal above the main shaft, 
the fan was started on pressure—that is, blowing— 
at normal speed. On March 28 the gas men entered the 
mine and made a complete examination. It was found 
to be free from explosive gas and the bodies of the 
seven victims were located in the parting off the third 
north entry, as before mentioned. 

After the removal of the bodies on the morning of 
March 29 an exploration of the west end of the fire 
zone was made. The fire area was found to be re- 
stricted to the. three main west entries, not reaching 
into the third and fourth cross entries. Although no 
smoke or visible evidence of active combustion was 
found at the west end of the fire zone the temperature 
at this point stood at 85 deg. F. With the construc- 
tion of three stoppings above the fire line the burned 
area, about 250 ft. in length, was completely isolated. 
On April 6, with six concrete seals in place and sur- 
rounding the fire zone, the production of coal was 
resumed. 


ASCERTAIN MAIN HAULAGEWAY HAD CAVED Most 


On May 28 the two outside concrete seals at the lower 
or eastern end of the fire zone were removed after 
two doors had been constructed below them. Then, 
with all except two gas men withdrawn from the mine, 
about 20,000 cu.ft. of air per minute was driven through 
the fire area. The temperature at the time of unseal- 
ing was 80 deg. F. 

On May 29 a partial exploration of the caved entries 
was made. This showed that the left-hand or intake 
entry was heavily caved for 130 ft. of its Iength. The 
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right-hand or return entry was similarly caved for a 
distance of 90 ft., and the center or main haulageway 
was found to be heavily caved for a distance of 200 ft. 
This entry showed evidence of having been subjected to 
the most intense action of the fire, the two outside en- 
tries being less severely damaged. 

With gas men in constant attendance the air move- 
ment through the fire area was continued throughout 
the night of May 29, the temperature of the return 
air current rising gradually until it reached 170 deg. 
F. at 10 am., May 30. At this point the doors were 
closed and the concrete seals restored. It was evident 
that a hot coked or semi-coked mass at some point 
within the fire area had retained ignition heat. With 
the resealing of the place the temperature of the gas 
sampled through a valve in the lower central seal 
quickly dropped to 70 deg. F. The fire area will be 
kept sealed for a period sufficiently long to insure the 
complete exhaustion of all inclosed air and the extinc- 
tion of the fire. A new roadway, developed to reach 
the territory beyond the sealed area, is now being used. 


BAROMETRIC PRESSURE RISES ONE-HALF INCH 


Only one alarming situation developed in connection 
with the work of recovery. Until the seal was taken 
off the airshaft an extremely uniform barometric pres- 
sure was experienced. At 6 p.m. on March 20, however, 
the barometer stood at 29 in., thereafter rising gradu- 
ally, until it reached 29.50 in. after twenty-four hours, 
this pressure being maintained for sixteen hours. At 
10 a.m. on March 22 the barometer stood at 29.51 in. 
and thereafter gradually dropped for fifty hours, reach- 
ing its lowest point, 28.64 in., at noon of March 24. 
The fall thus occurring in fifty hours amounted to 0.87 
in., equal to 11.82 in. of water, or an air pressure of 
61.5 lb. per square foot. In the twenty-four hours 
preceding 2 a.m., March 24, the barometer fell 0.52 in., 
equal to a water gage of approximately 7 in. or an 
air pressure of 36.4 lb. per square foot, causing gas to 
leak past the temporary stoppings, thus forcing the 
men working without helmets outbye to withdraw from 
the mine. This experience demonstrated the value of 
careful barometric studies in the conduct of recovery 
work. 


TOP CoAL FELL, BRINGING DOWN Trotier WIRE 


Any study of this accident would be incomplete with- 
out some conclusion being drawn as to the cause of 
the fire. An empty trip had passed through the main 
haulage entry about twenty minutes before the fire 
was discovered. The entry was clean of all combustible 
material other than coal, no oil or explosives were in 
the vicinity, and no explosion of any kind occurred at 
this point. 

The conclusion may be reached, therefore, that the 
trolley wire supported from the top coal, which through- 
out the entire southern Illinois field is left up to protect 
the shale roof, became loosened and fell, bringing the 
wire down onto a new section of track, laid with 40-1 
rail and put in a place only a few hours before, afte 
a derailment. Failure to replace immediately the 
bonds, which it is the practice to arc-weld into position 
on the return, made an arc of serious proportions pos- 
sible, the insufficient return preventing the circuit 
breaker from operating to cut off the current. Under 
such circumstances as these the fallen top coal would 
offer a splendid vehicle for the quick spread of a fire. 

The brief period intervening between the sealing of 
the shaft and the reopening of the mine was made pos- 
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sible to a large extent by the character of the shaft 
and top construction employed, the fan, fan house and 
air duct making airtight sealing a reality. While it 
is not-customary to anticipate the sealing of shafts in 
advance, the engineer designing the top works can 
without expense readily give consideration to such a 
contingency. 

The Illinois State Director of Mines and his staff 
conducted the work of recovery throughout and were 
ably assisted by the representatives of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, which, as before stated made the necessary 
analyses of gas shown in the accompanying table. This 
work was thorough and painstaking. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to insure that all helmet men 
were in perfect physical condition and a competent 
‘physician and surgeon was in _itendance at all times. 


GAS BEING PLENTIFUL, UNUSUAL CARE TAKEN 


_ In addition, a man with extensive experience in the 
use and maintenance of helmet equipment scrutinized 
every man and the condition of his breathing apparatus 
as he stepped into the lock chamber. Where it was 
necessary to take down brick and tile stoppings these 
were removed by digging the fireclay from beneath 
them. No sledges were used in the explosive-gas area, 
and the temporary stoppings constructed of timber 
were put up with small nails driven with copper ham- 
mers. 

Outstanding details in connection with the work 
were: (a) The careful analysis of gas samples taken 
at frequent intervals, which showed a loss of oxygen 
content in the mine atmosphere indicating the rapid 
exhaustion of the fire. (b) The painstaking study and 
planning of recovery operations done in advance, giving 
every man connected with the work a full opportunity 
to acquaint himself, through the medium of the mine 
map, with the exact situation. No suggestion from 
whatever source was considered unworthy of careful 
consideration. (c) Though the helmet crews worked in 
continuous shifts to accelerate recovery, no undue haste 
was permitted, and no one was allowed to go an undue 
distance ahead of fresh air. This made it possible to 
carry out a man who might from sickness or accident 
to his apparatus need a quick removal to fresh air. 


WELL EQUIPPED WITH FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


The foot of the airshaft of the Kathleen mine is 

equipped with a water line and portable chemical extin- 
guishers are placed at every door and parting. A 
telephone service is maintained underground. A fire- 
foam engine is kept on the surface and a duplex 
carbon-dioxide extinguisher holding eighty gallons of 
chemical, quickly refillable from a water car, stands at 
the bottom ready for movement anywhere within the 
mine. In addition to these precautions a pressure tank 
mounted on wheels which will hold about 350 gallons 
of water under air pressure is being constructed for 
use in the mine workings. These two underground 
extinguishers are each equipped with 100 ft. of hose 
and fire nozzles. Permissible explosives are used for 
shooting the coal, which is undercut by chain mining 
machines. No other fire trouble than the one just 
related has ever been experienced in this mine, 
_ Experience gained in subduing this mine fire is here 
set forth in detail with the thought that it may be of 
value to mine managers and superintendents generally 
and that as a result the occurrence of similar disasters 
may be prevented. 
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Concrete Drain and Vitrified-Pipe or 
Precast-Cement Sumps for Mines 


By O. H. HAMPSCH 
Nashville, Tenn. 


®SIMPLE and inexpensive side drain for under- 
ground roads may be built of concrete, as shown in 
Fig. 1. I have used such a drain along main entries 
where considerable wash has occurred on the roadway. 
This design is a modification of that used in highway 
construction by the Department of Public Roads and 
where conditions are favorable serves its purpose well. 
If properly constructed, these gutters will drain with a 
grade of 23 to 3 in. per 100 ft. They may be placed 
upon either or both sides of the roadway, as necessity 
may require. A cross-section of an entry provided with 
these drains is shown in Fig. 2. 
A simple and convenient sump for a gathering pump 
may be used in connection with the drains above 
mentioned. A neat construction of this kind, as shown 








Cross Section of 
Entry 
FIG.2 
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DRAIN AND SUMP FOR HAULAGE ROAD 


Sump has capacity of 228 gallons. A tile 3-ft. in diameter 


will give a sumpage of 318 gallons, 

in Fig. 3, may be built of two vitrified sewer pipes set 
on a concrete base with the joint between them carefully 
cemented to make it watertight. If constructed with 
the dimensions shown, such a sump has a capacity of 
228 gallons, while a tile 3 ft. in diameter and of the 
same height gives a capacity of 318 gallons. Such a 
sump is much to be preferred if a larger capacity than 
that afforded by the 2-ft. sewer tile is desired. 

This sump affords a much neater and cleaner appear- 
ance than one made by merely digging a hole in the 
mine bottom. Standard vitrified sewer pipe usually may 
be procured locally and is easily placed in position. 
I should judge that precast cement pipe would answer 
the purpose equally as well as the vitrified tile, although 
I have never used this material. The dimensions shown 
en the accompanying drawings are those that have been 
successfully used in mines with which I am familiar. 
They might be altered or changed to suit other condi- 
tions as to volume and capacity and are here presented 
merely as a guide and a suggestion. 


COAL AGE INDEX 
The indexes to “Coal Age’ are furnished free to all who 
ask for them. The index for the first half of 1921 is ready 
for distribution, and a copy can be had by addressing a post- 
card to the subscription department of “Coal Age.” 
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Device to Prevent Slack from Riding Over 
Screen Holes on Lump Coal 


By JOHN S. WaTTS 
New Glasgow, Ny: S. 
HERE run-of-mine coal containing a fair per- 
centage of lump size is discharged into a shaking 
screen from the weighpan in batches of a ton or more 
at a time much of the small material rides across the 
screen upon the larger pieces. In order to overcome 
this difficulty and compel the small coal to pass through 
and. the lumps to go over, the bar screen shown in-the 
accompanying illustration was devised. 
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Plan of One Bar 








; Eecentric ee 
shaft Eccentric rods 
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Side Elevation 


WITH ECCENTRIC MOTION TO ROLL 


COAL OVER 
The adyantage of a shaker sereen over'a gravity screen is that 
the fine coal cannot use the large as a sled over the holes in the 
sereen. The revolving screen is the best size segregator of all 
if it were not for breakage. The shaker illustrated gives a mo- 
tion which make it almost impossible for the fines to ride the 
lumps and does it without breaking the coal. 


SCREEN BAR 


Referring to the side elevation it may be seen that 
the bars are supported movably at the rear end and 
the forward ends of alternate bars move under the 
action of eccentrics set 180 deg. apart. The eccentric 
rods, one pair if which is longer than the other pair, 
are hung at points about two-thirds of their length 
from the eccentric. The lower ends of alternate bars 
thus receive a similar but opposite elliptical motion, one 
being depressed and drawn backward while the other 
is elevated and thrust forward. 

As a result coal resting upon the screen is first raised 
are carried forward by one half the bars, then by the 
other half. Lumps thus agitated of necessity spill off 
any material that may be resting upon them. This 
goes through the screen bars, the larger pieces passing 
on over the end. Furthermore, the vertical movement 
of the bars prevents any possibility of their becoming 
choked or clogged. 


Ammonia Formed by Oxidation of Coal 


ESTIFYING before the Committee on Spontaneous 
Combustion of the British Mines Department, 
Frank §S. Sinnatt, head of the experiment station of 
the Lancashire & Cheshire Coal Association, said that 
experiments had shown that when coal is exposed to 
the air, ammonia is one of the earliest oxidation prod- 
ucts. The quantity of ammonia obtainable from. coal 
with mild oxidation will reduce the nitrogen content 
in the coal 8 to 10 per cent. In other words, the 
nitrogen compounds may be the most liable of all to 
oxidation, and the way in which the air acts on them 
may predispose the coal to spontaneous combustion. 
Dr. J. S. Haldane declared that not only marcasite 
but the cubical pyrite would oxidize freely when broken 
up. He had taken a lot of bright cubes of pyrite with 
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edges still undulled from the slates of an old roof ina 
Scotch house which had been in place possibly one 
hundred years. Tested under ordinary conditions noth- 
ing happened, but broken up they oxidized rapidly. 
Dr. Haldane declared that pressure and breakage are 
what cause certain coals to catch fire underground. 
The coal that oxidized first was not the coal that first 
became hot. Given a crevice in the coal through which 
the air can pass, the coal will heat near the surface and 
pass through the crevice, steadily heating and oxidizing 
the coal that lies beyond and nearer the heart of the 
pillar. It is this coal which first creates a “‘gob-stink.” 





Storing Compressed Air in Rock Reservoir 


CHAMBER for the storage of compressed aii has 

been constructed at the Hasard-Fléron colliery, in 
the Liége coal field of Belgium. It is described by M. 
Delbrouck in the Annales des Mines de Belgique. A 
blind heading close to the hoisting shaft at a depth 
of 702 ft. was closed at the open end by a reinforced-con- 
crete wall. The reservoir thus made is 131 ft. 2% in. long 
and has a capacity of 4,767 cu.ft., the air being admitted 
at a pressure of 71.11 lb. per square inch, but this is to 
be increased to 99.56 lb. per square inch. 

To strengthen the walls rails were embedded in it. 
An opening was left in the center to give access to the 
reservoir. This is normally closed by a manhole cover 
taken from a disused boiler, the surrounding plate being 
embedded in the concrete (see Section C — D). Two 
6-in. pipes were carried through the wall, one serving 
for the admission and the other for the discharge of 
compressed air. A 1l-in. pipe (C) furnished with a 
valve serves as a means of letting out the air me 
the mine. 

In constructing the dam an open space was left, 
represented by a 6 c d in the longitudinal section and 
by é€ g h k in the section on EF, a pipe (D) 2 in. in 
diameter giving admittance to this chamber. Though D 
a slow-setting liquid cement was injected under a pres- 
sure of 1982 lb. per square inch so as to fill all the fissures 
in the surrounding rock and the interstices left between 
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AIR RESERVOIR IN THE SOLID ROCK 


Pressure will be about 100 Ib. per sq. in. The chamber will 
hold 5,000 cu.ft. measuring as it does roughly 6 ft. x 6 ft. where 
unlined, Pressure falls in chamber about 13 lb. in five hours. 


it and the retaining wall. The proportion of cement 
in the mixture was gradually increased to 50 per cent. 
The results have been most satisfactory. Air was 
admitted to this natural tank at a pressure of 99.56 lb. 
per square inch, and five hours later the pressure ne 
fallen only 1.42 lb. 
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How to Guard Electrical Equipment by Fuses, Starting 
Devices, Independent and Tie Circuit Breakers” 


Overload Relays Tested by Opening One Phase at a Time—Substitutes for 
Starting Devices—Power Failure Causes Fuse to Blow—Starters Should Not 
Be Determined by Capacity of Motor—Many Advantages of Circuit Breakers 


By B. F. GRIMMt 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


S IT is apparently impossible to procure electrical 
devices that will maintain their accuracy, equip- 
ys ment of this kind should be given frequent in- 
spections and careful tests. In many instances the 
apparatus already installed may be caused to prove its 
own. condition and no additional testing instruments 
will be needed. In large operations it is not always 
practicable for inspectors to make proper tests at all 
the mines. It is always possible, however, to instruct 
the men at the various operations how they can try 
out and adjust the protective devices. Weekly reports 
should be required showing that proper tests and 
adjustments have been made. 

A simple method of testing overload relays on three- 
phase alternating-current induction motors is to open 
one phase at a time. The machine should then draw a 
heavy single-phase current, on which the relays should 
operate and trip the motor-starting device. It has 
been found safe to open single-pole knife switches on 
2,200-volt circuits feeding three-phase motors of capac- 
ities up to 150 hp. By opening all three switches, one 
at a time, but reclosing each before the next is pulled 
out, a complete test will be made of all relays as well 
as of the low-voltage release that is usually installed. 

I have heard the statement made that three-phase 
motors are safer without fuses than they are when pro- 


*FWirst installment of an article read before the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute at its Fairmont meeting, June 7, 1921, and 
entitled ‘‘Protection of Electric Equipment in Coal-Mining Service.” 
The second installment, entitled “Guarding Transformers ard 
Rotaries from Overload and Entire Installation from Lightning 
and Surges,’”’ will appear next week. 


+Superintendent, Power and Mechanical Department, West Vir- 
ginia Division, The Consolidation Coal Co. 


vided with them. Such impressions doubtless were 
gained from installations where fuses were installed in 
the main incoming line of sufficient capacity to carry 
the starting currents. With this arrangement, when 
mishap would befall one of the fuses, the motor would 
continue to operate on current drawn through the other 
two. 

These might be of a capacity three times the cur- 
rent rating of the motor. If sufficient load were on 
the machine it might then carry three times its rated 
current, and as the heat generated in the windings 
varies as the square of the current, it would then gen- 
erate nine times its normal heat. This would be sure 
to roast the windings in an extremely short period. 

Three motor-driven fan installations have recently 
been damaged or destroyed. In two of these cases 
alternating-current motors were completely roasted be- 
cause the protective devices did not function properly, 
and in the other instance proper overload protection 
had not been provided. One of the three fan motors 
was rated at 86 amp. and the current actually consumed 
by this machine was 85 amp. This motor was installed 
with an old type of starting compensator not furnished 
with overload current coils. No fuses were provided. 
The transformers serving this motor were fitted with 
fuses, but it was necessary to select them with a capac- 
ity suited to a starting current approximately three 
times as great as that required in running. This 
motor was belt-connected to its fan. 

One night a bearing burned out, and as a result 
the motor and the three transformers were completely 
roasted. While another motor and new transformers 
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FAN INSTALLATION THAT WAS ROASTED 
Motor had an old type of starting compensator not furnished 


with overload current coils. The motor was not supplied with 
fuses, reliance being placed on the fuses installed on the trans- 
formers, but they had to be of a capacity three times the running 
current of 85 amp. As a result of a hot bearing the motor and 
three transformers were completely roasted. 


were being installed the mine lost a day’s tonnage. 
When the second machine was put into position, three 
fuses of proper rating were placed on the running 
side of the starting compensator. It will be impossible 
for burn-outs such as those just mentioned to occur 
again so long as these fuses are in the circuit. 

As has been stated, this motor normaliy takes 85 
amp. Tests show that it will consume 181 amp. when 
running single-phase. Sometimes one wire fails on the 
transmission line to which this motor is connected and 
the motor going on single phase takes 181 instead of 
85 amp. As the present fuses are rated at 90 amp. 
the fuse will blow and the motor stop as soon as this 
wire is out. ; 

In order to be able to use fuses of proper size, 
suitable starting devices should be provided either to 
limit the starting current or to relieve the fuses from 
carrying it. If the installation does not warrant the 
purchase of a suitable starting device, a good makeshift 
can be provided by installing a single-, double-, or 
triple-pole switch, preferably one provided with a 
spring suited to the conditions. This will bridge the 
fuses during the starting period. The attendant should 
be carefully impressed with the importance of opening 
this switch as soon as the start has been made. 


MucH TROUBLE WITH SMALL PUMP MOTORS 


Large numbers of 2-hp. direct-current pump motors 
in service in the mines have been completely burned 
out because of insufficient protection. Some of these 
machines were equipped with hand-starting rheostats 
and 10-amp. fuses. As the current rating of these 
motors varies from 8 to 10 amp., this protection should 
be ample. It was found, however, that the pumpers 
would tie the rheostats in the running position and 
bridge the fuses, so that when anything happened to 
cause an overload on the motor no protection would be 
afforded and the motor accordingly would be burned 
out. 

After testing various automatic starters, it was 
finally decided to install such devices on all 2-hp. pump 
motors in the mines. These starters are of the cur- 
rent-limit type. They consist of two contactors mounted 
on a slate base under which suitable starting resistance 
is installed and the entire contrivance placed within 
a steel cabinet box. A single-pole knife switch and a 
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10-amp. fuse is connected between the positive line and 
the motor. The starter is connected between the motor 
and the negative line. 

When the knife switch is closed the starting current 
traverses all of the starting resistance and No. 1 
contactor coil. The motor begins to revolve, and as 
it gains speed the current flowing through the arm- 
ature becomes smaller. When the current is reduced: 
to a certain quantity, contactor No. 1 closes and short- 
circuits part of the starting resistance. The motor 
continues to gain speed and the starting current con- 
tinues to decrease until finally No. 2 contactor closes 
and short-circuits all the starting resistance, also No. 
1 and No. 2 contactor coils. This allows No. 1 con- 
tactor to open, but No. 2 is held closed by a shunt coil 
as long as there is as much as 35 per cent of normal 
line voltage. Good results have been obtained with’ 
these starters and the mine superintendents and fore- 
men are well pleased with them. 


POWER FAILURE CAUSES BLOWING OF FUSE 


A few of these devices have been found, however, 
that will not work with a 10-amp. fuse in the circuit. 
This is because the second contactor remains closed 
when the mine circuit fails. When power is restored 
the motor starts with full line voltage, and sufficient 
current is taken to blow a 10-amp. fuse. At first it was 
thought that with some starters the reason why the 
fuse failed to hold was because the shunt coil held the 
second contactor closed, even when the mine voltage 
was pulled very low by a heavily-loaded locomotive. 
This permitted the motor, when the potential returned 
to normal, to draw such an excessive instantaneous 
current that the fuse would be blown out. 

Recent tests made on a 2-hp. 220-volt shunt-wound 
pump motor with a 43-amp. load at 250 volts showed 
that if the line pressure dropped to 30 volts with No. 
2 contactor remaining closed and then suddenly went 
up to 250 volts the fuse would hold. By decreasing 
the voltage still further to 25 and then suddenly restor- 
ing it to 250 the fuse would blow. 

As a mine voltage below 100 on a 250-volt circuit is 
rare, I do not believe that a fuse is likely to blow 
because of any sudden fluctuations of potential even 
if the last contactor remains closed. 
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Two other types of starters are on the market. 
One of these cuts out the starting resistance in definite 
periods of time; the other cuts out this resistance as 
the voltage across the armature increases. As the 
result desired is a limitation of the current, it seems 
most logical to design the starter so that it will oper- 
ate as a direct result of variation in the value of the 
starting current. 


FURNISH STARTER TO SUIT CURRENT INPUT 


It should be kept in mind when using automatic 
starters of the current-limit type that the current and 
voltage rating of the starters should correspond with 
the actual operating conditions and not necessarily with 
the name-plate rating of the motor. Experiments 
were conducted for some time with a 30-hp. automatic 
_ starter on a 30-hp. mine-fan motor. The starting re- 
sistance would burn out in a few days after being 
installed, and it was impossible to adjust the contacts 
to prevent this result. Finally a 15-hp. automatic 
starter was substituted. This gave perfect satisfaction. 
The current input to the motor corresponded to a 12- 
to 13-hp. load. The trouble with the 30-hp. starter 
evidently arose from lack of sufficient current to close 
the contactors. This allowed the motor current to pass 
through the starting resistance. 


MINE FIRES LESSENED BY CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Protection of line circuits from overloads and shorts 
should receive careful consideration, especially in large 
mines. Such protection is necessary in order to pre- 
vent the mine fires as well as avert the shutdowns 
which short circuits may cause. In the past many 
serious mine fires have started from the short-circuit- 
ing of current. When by reason of falls of slate trolley 
wires drop down or sag they are liable to come in 
contact with mine cars thus starting fires. 

It has been found that these troubles can be pre- 
vented by the use of automatic reclosing circuit break- 
ers. These instruments open instantly when the 
current flow exceeds their setting. If the excessive 
current is due to a short circuit, the breaker will 
remain open as long as the conditions causing the short 
circuit are sustained. 

The use of these breakers on branch headings often 
saves many shutdowns to the entire mine. With a 
circuit breaker installed on the various branch headings 
short circuits on one of them put out of service only 
the feeder and trolley wires on this particular heading, 
mining operations on the other headings continuing 
without interference. 

There are two general types of automatic reclosing 
circuit breakers. The first is known as the independent 
feeder and the second as the tie feeder, or the section- 
alizing type. An independent feeder supplies all the 
power to the load to which it is connected. It is the 
only feeder to that load, and the breaker in such a line 
controls the entire current input to the load circuit. 
When a load circuit is supplied with power from more 
than one source a tie feeder is used. Such a feeder 
is in multiple with one or more similar connections 
from the same or other sources of power, and is tied 
in with or.joined to such other feeders through the 
load circuit. 


OPEN AT ANY PREDETERMINED CURRENT VALUE 


Both these types of breakers can be adjusted to open 
at any predetermined current value. They also can be 
set to stay open as long as a dead short or an excessive 
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SECTION OF MAP OF A CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. MINE 

At A and B are independent feeders. When the cables at C can 
be connected the automatic reclosing circuit breakers at B will be 
converted to tie breakers so that current may pass through them 
in either direction as need may arise. 
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demand remains connected to the load side of the 
breaker. They also may be so set as to remain open 
through a definite time interval varying between one 
second and one minute or more. With this adjustment 
the breaker will remain open until the time setting 
has expired, even if the overload or short is removed 
before that period has elapsed. An independent feeder 
breaker should not be installed in place of the section- 
alizing breaker, as under such circumstances its con- 
trol coil would be burned out. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. has had an independent 
feeder breaker in service for several years at one of 
its substations in Pennsylvania. This substation is 
several hundred yards from a tipple, which is the 
closest point where men are on duty. The instrument 
gives better service than can be expected from a manu- 
ally-operated circuit breaker with a substation attendant 
always at hand. No time is lost in reclosing the 
circuit after the overload or short circuit has been 
removed. With a substation attendant appreciable 
time may be wasted in this manner each day, especially 
if overloads or short circuits are of frequent occur- 
rence. This would result in tonnage losses correspond- 
ingly large. 

Hope To CuT OUT SHORT-CIRCUITS AND FIRES 


Another independent feeder breaker has been in serv- 
ice about one year in a substation in the West Virginia 
division. This has given the company perfect satisfac- 
tion. At the end of each day’s shift the setting of the 
breaker is made low, so that though only the mine 
pump is being operated through the night, protection 
from light short-circuits or overloads is afforded to the 
mine feeder. 

Five automatic reclosing circuit breakers have been 
installed and in service for several months. Nineteen 
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additional breakers have been purchased for three other 
operations, and they are being put in place on branch 
circuits. It is hoped to eliminate the shutting down 
of entire mines because of “shorts” and also to fore- 
stall fire hazards arising from this cause. 

With ineffective track bonding a line wire might 
conceivably fall down on a mine car or on the rails 
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without drawing sufficient current to trip the circuit 
breaker. Frequent tests should be conducted to see 
that the breaker is ready to function whenever its 
action is needed. * Dead short-circuits should be made 
purposely between the feeders or trolley wires and the 
rails at places remote from the breakers. If the bond- 
ing is insufficient, this test will reveal the fact. 


Fighting a Dump Fire with Gunite and Carbon Dioxide 


Dump Fire Under New Building is Quenched by Sodium Bicarbonate 
and Foundation Solidified by Cement Gun—Heat of Fire Changes Bicar- 
bonate to Carbonate, Releasing a Dampening Cloud of Carbon Dioxide 


By ALPHONSE F. BrRosky 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tions to fight, and little improvement has been 

made in the methods of coping with them, though 
they are by no means rare and nearly every coal town 
has one or more to contend with. In fighting dump 
fires, as in extinguishing flames in coal-storage piles, 
the main difficulty is in reaching the source. 

Usually the fire does not manifest itself until it has 
spread over a large area—especially is this true where an 
impervious blanket of clay or soil covers the dump. The 
surest means of combating it is to remove the ignited 
material and then provide means to prevent future out- 
breaks. In many cases the future security of the dump 
from ignition cannot be provided for. Many dumps 
contain wood and oil-bearing shales which provide excel- 
lent opportunities for spontaneous combustion and for 
the support of the fire once it is started. 

An interesting fire recently took place in a dump at 
Wheeling, W. Va., which, while it was not a mine dump 
and its burning did not jeopardize a mine building, gives 
valuable suggestions as to methods of combating such 
conflagrations. This fire threatened at one time the 
destruction of an addition to the Central Glass Works, 
which addition was constructed only three years ago. 
The older part of the plant rests on a white sandstone 
formation, but it was necessary to extend the addition 
over the dump, which consisted of cinder, slag, brick- 
bats, soil, clay and many kinds of material which, like 
those in the ordinary mine dump, seemed little likely 
to permit or support combustion. 

The dump at its maximum depth, as determined by 
boreholes, is about 30 ft. deep, and it extends for several 
acres. Until it caught fire it showed no sign of settle- 
ment or lateral movement. Without a doubt the high 
compressive strength of the bulk of the material of 
which it was composed, together with its good binding 
qualities and the filling of the interstices with small 
particles, formed a compact mass fully equal to the 
task of supporting the building placed on it. Therefore 
at the time the annex was built the dump was con- 
sidered safe. That this belief was justified has been 
proven by the true alignment maintained by the annex 
during the three years of its existence. 

In the spring the company built a large steel-ribbed 
smokestack on the fill, placing it between the annex 
and the creek. The stack was connected to the fur- 
naces, located in the older building, by means of a 
subterranean firebrick flue which penetrated the dump. 
In June, last, the company began to notice an increase 
in the temperature about the plant. The temperature 


Di fires are among the most difficult conflagra- 


gradually climbed until in spots the surface became so 
warm that the bare hand could not be held on it. 
It was then that actual damage to the building began. 
The concrete floors commenced to buckle and heave, 
settlement of the building was noticed, and cracks 
appeared in the walls. At the time of my visit the 
building had settled fully 14 ft. at one place, the once 
rectangular window openings had taken a pronounced 
rhomboidal form, and many large cracks were visible. 


GUNITE INJECTED INTO THE SMOLDERING MASS 


In order to check this settling, and at the same time 
attempt to stop the fire, a cement gun was used to inject 
a 1-to-5 gunite at a pressure of 50 lb. The hottest 
spots were first determined by driving down solid metal 
rods at various places and noting the comparative 
temperatures over the region. The men in charge 
approximated the affected area at one acre. Steel pipes 
with a diameter of 14 in. were driven down into the 
selected points, and gunite was discharged into the 
dump. 

The nozzle of the gun was fastened to the pipe by 
means of an ordinary union. The holes in the water 
ring of the nozzle body were drilled out to twice the 
standard diameter to allow a larger amount of water 
to be used than in ordinary gunite work with the pur- 
pose of providing a more permeable mix. Where regions 
under the annex were affected the concrete floor was 
removed. In this manner 200 barrels of cement and 
1,000 barrels of sand were used. 

The gunite was found to have traveled many feet 
from the point of entrance. Wherever the gunite 
penetrated, satisfactory results were obtained. At 
such places a gradual decrease in the temperature was 
noticed, and the injection of the gunite possibly pre- 
vented dangerous cavings of the burned out cavities. 

It was not possible, however, to place the material 
as fast as the fire spread. Evidently it was making 
rapid headway. The company then decided to abandon 
temporarily the cement gun as a fire extinguisher, 
intending to use it later to solidify the dump after 
the fire had been quenched by quicker means. This 
decision led to the trial of chemical fire-fighting 
apparatus. 

The method adopted is known as the Thomas system, 
which depends on the smothering effect of carbon diox- 
ide. A sodium-bicarbonate (baking-soda) solution made 
up of 20 lb. of the soda to 150 gallons of water is used, 
which breaks up, on the application of enough heat, 
into sodium carbonate and carbon dioxide. The latter, 
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being heavier than air, sinks to the bottom of the fill, 
and accumulates as a huge cloud, thus choking the fire. 
The solution is pumped at 50 lb. pressure through 
}-in. pipes 10 ft. long, at the rate of 150 gallons per 
minute, the pump used being manufactured by the 
American Steam Pump Co., of Battle Creek, Mich. It 
is an internally-packed type, 10 x 16 in., the steam end 
being compounded. The solution is made up in a 
Thomas fire-control mixer, which is easily attached. 
This device automatically proportions the correct 
amounts of soda and water used. The claims made for 
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the Thomas system are: (1) It provides the quenching 
effects which water when used alone will afford, with 
the smothering effects due to the carbon dioxide liber- 
ated at the surface of the burning material. (2) A 
sealing and fireproofing effect is furnished by the carbon 
dioxide. (8) A chilling effect is caused by the heat 
absorption necessary to break up the bicarbonate of 
soda. (4) With a limited supply of water the effi- 
ciency of the water is increased many times by the ad- 
dition of the soda. - (5) The bicarbonate solution is inex- 
pensive. 


How Rank of Eastern Coal Changes with Location’ 


Generally Speaking the Volatile Matter and Moisture De- 
crease as the East Is Approached, but the Decline in Volatile 
Matter Starts Not Far From the Pennsylvania-Ohio Line 


By R. DAWSON HALLt 
New York City 


sion ‘coal rank” or “rank of coal” has not become 

properly established in the coal industry which 
still likes to speak in broad terms of “coal quality,” 
using that word to cover four entirely different con- 
siderations: (1) The freedom of the coal from ash and 
sulphur, (2) the low percentage of volatile matter, 
(3) the absence of weathering, and (4) the freedom 
from clinkering. 

Coal rank is an expression which has reference to 
the degree of mineralization of the coal as expressed 
by the ratio between the fixed carbon and the volatile 
constituents in the moisture-free coal, the moisture 
which comes off below the boiling point not being con- 
sidered as a true part of the coal. As it has often been 
expressed, coal rank is based on the ratio of fixed carbon 
to volatile matter “‘in the true coal substance,” though 
it cannot be said that the fixed carbon and the material 
driven off in coking above the boiling point constitute 
all the material that is truly coal. Much of the ash and 
also of the sulphur is intrinsic and really part of the 
coal. No plant life can exist without ash-forming sub- 
stances and the combustion of present-day wood or 
plants does not give an ashless product. Nevertheless 
in its brevity and popular appeal the expression “true 
coal substance” is not without advantages. 


r “NX HOUGH coming with some authority the expres- 





*Part of an address delivered before New Haven Section, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 
7Editor, Coal Age. 
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Three lines radiating from Gettysburg are drawn. 





To illustrate the relation between the rank of coal and 
its location in the northern half of the eastern fields of 
the United States, a map, three tables and three graphs 
have been prepared. Fig. 1 shows a map of the region 
referred to with three lines radiating from Gettysburg, 
Pa. Fig. 2 shows the percentages of volatile matter in 
the “‘true coal substance” (as commonly but erroneously 
defined), as they occur along the long due-east line. 

It will be noted how the percentage increases rapidly 
at first as progress is made toward the West, which 
in the graph is to the right. After Bellaire, Ohio, 
is reached, however, the change is small and before 
Bellaire some reduction in the vertical uplift of the 
curve is to be noted. When Missouri is reached the 
percentages of volatile matter are found to be extremely 
irregular. 

The small spots near the bottom of the diagram show 
how the moisture percentage changes. In general that 
percentage increases markedly toward the West. Note 
the jump when Illinois is reached and the similarity 
of its moisture percentage to that of the Missouri coal. 
The moisture percentage though lower in Pennsylvania 
is somewhat irregular, but too much stress must not be 
put on this fact when the moisture is low as all chem- 
ists know this figure is quite erratic, some of the mois- 
ture being mechanically combined and not a real part 
of the coal. ; 

A few of the points on the graphs are of coal found 
at places somewhat off the lines drawn in Fig. 1, it 
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FIG. 1. NORTHERN HALF OF COAL FIELDS IN EASTERN HALF OF UNITED STATES 


Along these lines on a reduced or increased scale 


as the case may be, the three graphs in Figs. 2, 3 and 4 are plotted. 
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VOLATILE MATTER AND MOISTURE ON 
GETTYSBURG-SPRINGFIELD LINE 

Percentages of volatile matter increase rapidly 
S3ellaire is reached, after which the figure is always high, 
varies somewhat irregularly. 


PIG, 2, 


westward till 
but 


being difficult to get enough analyses along any given 
line. The distances are figured radially from Gettys- 
burg and therefore practically as a projection on the 
basal line between Gettysburg and Springfield, Il. 

Fig. 2 shows a line between Gettysburg and Massillon, 
Ohio. This line barely cuts the Broad Top field in which 
Hopewell is found. The coal at that town has, however, 
been introduced into the graph and it will be noted that 
instead of being more mineralized than that at Winber 
it is less far advanced toward anthracitization. It will 
be noted that from Hopewell to Winber is about seventy- 
five miles and for the most part between these two points 
there is no coal, the Broad Top area being a carbon- 
insula well removed from the main Appalachian field. 
It will be observed here as in Fig. 2 that the coal in 
the East is in general more complete:y mineralized than 
that to the west of it, and that the moisture content 
increases as the coal is traced westward. As the scale 
of distance in the three graphs is not the same the 
steepness of the slopes in the three cannot be compared. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the line passing from Gettysburg 
to Brockwayville, Pa. It runs into and out of the coal 
area. A slight irregularity occurs near Houtzdale and 
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FIG, 3. SAME DATA.ON GETTYSBURG-MASSILLON LINE 

Hopewell which is a trifle north of this line has a somewhat 
high percentage of volatile matter for a point so far east. The 
rise is steady, from Winber westward, till after the Pennsylvania- 
West Virginia Line is reached, when ‘apparently a slight decrease 
takes place. 
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Smoke Run, Pa., which may possibly be accounted for by 
the mineralizing effect of the fault in the first basin, 
which occurs in that neighborhood. 


TABLE I. -VOLATILE MATTER AND MOISTURE OF COAL ALONG 
A LINE TEN MILES SOUTH OF FORTIETH PARALLEL 


Dis- Volatile Moist- 


Locality tance Matter ure Bed 
Pennsylwania, Adams County 
Gettysburg: 0 nee nna ames 
Somerset County 
Wacdonsild tor 2: sere eee ie 92 18.2 2.6 Lower Kittanning 
Berliat.y..citee or ae ee ae 94 20.4 3.0 Upper Freeport 
Pine billie vee see pecek. Geta ov cee O59 a24et Ys Little Pittsburgh 
Meyersdale 7s... o's S06, een ee 96" 22153 2.7 ‘~ Pittsburgh 
Conflitenca ise te hy eee ce ee 116 2952 2.8 
Fayette County 
KOhiopylew... a. . canine ere seca 122% 31.8 0.7. Lower Freeport 
*Unidntownk ao. 9.e sak pes eee 136 634.0 1.0 Pittsburgh 
Greene County 
eRGTEGNSDOLOS she dee ci ee eee 145 41.6 1.0 Pittsburgh 
AMapletown sss: ste eek ee 148 37.6 1.3 Sewickley 
*East Millsboro (Fayette County)... 150 40.0 2.5 Pittsburgh 
Obio State Line, +-<.5.c eect eee 178 eee Pa tat 
Ohio Belmont County, 
Bellaire and State Line............ 190 45.4 4.1 Pittsburgh 
Noble County 
ES UMNO CLOG. ¢ «:asie-cunerh Ce neeteRnC EET 220 444.5 3.1 Meigs Creek 
Muskingum County 
AGNES VILLG: ee x.21, seals cen ere eee 25 pease Teil Upper Freeport 
Perry County f 
DixI0 2 nikus os at oe See 268 45.2 7.6 Middle Kittanning 
State) Line j 25 Sven ware ees eae 406 ree. Bes 
Indiana, Parke County , 
Diamond ,-ccigdecete ve. Sa ee 543 44.7. 137 ~ Brazil Block 
Rosedalev .2. Fhe uskocese. cule 548 43.4 13.9 Brazil Block 
Vermilion County 
Stateibines “..c2) een bee ee 550 
Illinois, Vermilion riggs 
2m.S58. of Westville. e556) 64025 16.2279 V Non 
Macon County 
Unspecified’ sce tesco <a ree eer ae 47.1 156 No.6 
Unspéeified 2s serie. oe eee 628 °° 48.3 -1376ue Now 
Wrspecied 1.3.3.) nies. aiaetee eee at 628. 48.2 14.80 (Nous 
Sangamon ovis 
Springfield. . ~ 660 45.4 13.9 No.5 
State line. Ore 743 ap 8 Bra 
Massie Macon County 
Macon s2) \. . dda tetas aera 797 51 40% (135008 AMbulicy, 
Limes; or Bevier. 0. ee ee ae 801 48.8 13.8 Bevier 
ld ma SB lofiBevier wea eee eee 801 44.90 165 Bevier 
2 ise Of, Beviel tect ae 801 44.74 15.3 Bevier 
24M. OL Beviels sans ae ee 801 45.4 13.8  Bevier 
Linn County 
Marceline ©. iit Sense see eee 821 49.1 12.5 .“Tebo 
Brookfield. sasceate sade cetes. eee 828 47.0 11.4 Tebo 


* Where analyses are marked with a star they are from State Geological Reports 
which, being made before methods of analysis were fully standardized, are subject 
to correction. 


TABLE II. VOLATILE MATTER AND MOISTURE OF COAL 
ALONG GETTYSBURG-FOSTORIA LINE 


Dis- Volatile Mois- 
Locality tance Matter ture Bed 
Pennsylvania, Adams County 
Gettysburg... (i... 2 ae ee eee 
Bedford County ‘ 
33m. 8...0f Hopewellie... sehen DOLs bl On Barnett 
3)m-’S: Eivof Hopewell eerie 4 aee> 180 lez Barnett 
20119, 1.,01 LlLopewellipa . sess pele ee 18.8 Nie Upper Freeport or 
Kelley 
2m. of Hopewell pace vane 543 18.9 1.6 Upper Freeport or ~ 
c Kelley 
Somerset County : 
Winber ty) 93.09 be ae ee OO 14.5 2.4 Lower Kittanning 
Winber.. 2-7 etek eae ee 0 lata) 25 Lower Kittanning 
Win bers: e508 ee ee eee ee ae 90 14:09 f3e3) Lower Kittanning 
Win bericd. sarees te een, ce OD 13252 Lower Kittanning 
Wirber... sheers teste eset hes ete oc ee 1355 e3u0 Upper Kittanning 
Hollsopple. . EAT ae ee ne Te 1 On Same Lower Kittanning 
Westmorela na Ewe 
Sm SB of bigouter 246 rr siie say 110 f Pe 258 Bees Hxeenct? 
ne : ; : ittsburg 
Sign. INE OL bigonter.. sae ese renee 1123 \ 27.1 28 Pittsburgh 
*Loyalhanna. re A cee j yay ie band peo 
34. ‘ ittsburg 
4m. No. of ot ee ToS 6 nh 130 347 2.8 Pittsburgh 
Fe sts 35.4 ; ittsburg 
Heriminie sy7ssb nc are betae acter wins 137 366. wee Pittsburgh 
Allegheny County 
Oak (CE eirhuvien) eee. ere nee 154. 438.8 355 Pittsburgh 
Clinton::».. Aeteice heee eeee 72) 42a. oes Pittsburgh 
Beaver County x 
Brankfort, \. O80 iscsa. tocan cs ee ee 180) 41245" 255 Pittsburgh 
West Virginia State Line........... 184" 35 ae 
West Virginia, Hancock County 
LOlis,: So). vey Rican eee ee ee ae 187 40.52 6.5 Rogers 
Zalia .. oon MMos np clients ae ee 18% 42245 4h? Mahoning 
Ohio State Line, Virginia. Be AT fee ese 
Ohio Stark County ‘ 
Massillon..:..c25. Seni eee eae 239} 36.0 6.95 Sharon 


Line passes through Franklin, Fulton, Bedford, Somerset, Westmoreland, 
Allegheny and Beaver Counties in Pennsylvania, Hancock County in the Pan 
Handle of West Virginia, Columbiana, Carroll and Stark Counties in Ohio. It 
runs almost through Chambersburg, Latrobe, Pittsburgh and Tiffin. Its course is 
about N. 73°, 24’ W. For meaning of asterisk, see Table I. 
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Miles from Gettysburg 


SAME DATA ON GETTYSBURG-BROCKWAY- 
VILLE LINE 
The Houtzdale coal appears to have a larger percentage of vola- 
tile matter than Smoke Run or Madera or even Gassam, which 
are further to the West. But with this exception the general rule 
of the eastern half of the United States is observed—‘‘More west, 
more volatile matter.” 


FIG, 4. 


VOLATILE MATTER AND MOISTURE OF COAL 
ALONG GETTYSBURG-DUBOIS LINE 
Dis- Volatile Mois- 


TABLE III. 


Bed 


Locality tance Matter ture 

Adams County 
(CINE Dy 2a ane ee ere ae 

Clearfield County ; 
Goutadale Bias hes i freed bob aeeet bh ehate fe Olaee 20 See 2a Brookville 
fein Weor smoke Run?..c.ai.0600 928.9 23,9) 3.2 Miller or B 
33 m. S. E. of Smoke Run........... OF e222 54 Miller or B 
UG CTE Ra, ySE Seo 8 ORRREREROC IS ICR Cre 95 220 2.4 Brookville or A 
CPROSANT EAs ela oe dele ehttiche Seon ales LOZ 2520 ae Lo Lower Freeport 
POT Wr OPT ATODIAD, enh. ss pas L100 926.10 Se4ek Lower Freeport 
SoM OL DW Doles 8.5 ete ie. 120) 693458) 92.0 Lower Freeport 

Jefferson County 
1m. W. of Brockwayville........... 1305 39 Lower Freeport 


“10 Upper Freeport 


1m. W. of Brockwayville........... ' 
ra : Lower Kittanning 


1m. W. of Brockwayville........... 
(Aboutenarot coal )..2. 6 ecusyesiese 2. 134 igs Frat 

Line goes through Huntingdon, Tyrone, DuBois and Brockwayville, crossing 
Cumberland, Huntingdon, Blair, Clearfield, Jefferson and Forest Counties. Its 
direction is N. 42°, 37’ W. 
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Returns to Mine for Tools and Is Killed; 
Should Company Pay Compensation? 


4 Peieg Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
the appeal by the Hudson Coal Co., of Scranton, from 
the award of compensation by Referee Lewis, District No. 
9, to Apolonia Osika and others, has set aside the award 
of the referee and has disallowed compensation. The opinion 
was written by Chairman Harry A. Mackey. 

When the case first came before the referee he found that 
Louis Osika, the deceased husband of the claimant, had been 
an employee of the Hudson company and that on Feb. 14, 
1920, the deceased had actually worked for the last time for 
the defendant. He also found that because Osika had re- 
ceived burns at his own home he could not return to the 
premises of the defendant until March 10, 1920. 

On that day he went to the Delaware mine of the com- 
pany and asked permission of the assistant mine foreman 
to go into the mine for his tools. This request was granted 
and-he arranged with a car runner to take his tools out 
of the mine. Following the route customary for men. to 
take who leave that part of the mine, Osika was struck 
by a trip of mine cars and his death followed the same day. 
The referee found that the right to go into the mines to 
get his tools was part of his contract of hiring and that 
the company reserved the right to inspect the tools before 
they were removed. 

The referee also found that the deceased had never been 
discharged and that his absence from work was due to his 
injury at home. He held that Osika before he had actually 
quit the premises was in the course of his employment and 
that “having met with an accident upon the employer’s 
premises, due to the operation of the employer’s business, 
his widow would be entitled to recover compensation.” 

The case then came before the board upon appeal and the 
board returned it to the referee with the observation that 
the deceased might have visited the mine merely for the pur- 
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pose of taking his tools away in order to work for some 
other employer. The referee reassembled the facts, as he 
understood the testimony without further hearing, repeat- 
ing his original findings. 

The board merely affirmed the findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law and then there was an appeal to the Court 
of Common Pleas of Luzerne County. The decision in the 
case said in part: 

“We do not believe that the compensation law was in- 
tended to cover, or should be construed to cover, such a 
case. It seems to us the relationship between the de- 
fendant and the deceased, as employee and employer, had 
been clearly severed, notwithstanding his right to bring out 
tools. His act in so doing inured to his exclusive benefit, 
not being in furtherance of his employer’s business or in 
the course of his employment. If this be so, the referee’s 
finding of fact is not supported by competent evidence, and 
we have the power, under the amended Act of 1919, to re- 
verse him and remit the record for further hearing on that 
ground.” 

No further testimony was produced at the subsequent 
hearing, and the record, the board says, is now exactly the 
same as it was when before the Luzerne court upon appeal. 

“In deference to the learned opinion of this able and dis- 
tinguished court,” writes Chairman Mackey, “we feel that 
we have no other course than to reverse the referee’s con- 
clusions of law, and find that under the facts as stated, as 
found by him, the relationship of employee and employer did 
not exist between Louis Osika and the Hudson Coal Co. 
upon the day of the accident, as described in the testimony; 
that when he sought and gained permission to remove his 
tools from the premises he was not furthering the interests 
of his employer, that he was not in the course of his em- 
ployment, and that when he was injured he was only, as 
far as the compensation law is concerned, a stranger to the 
employer and not entitled to protection under the act.” 


Gets Wet and Dies; Compensation Awarded 


j AN opinion on an appeal by the defendant from an 
award of compensation by Referee Seidel, district No. 2, 
in the case of Mrs. Katie O’Shute, against the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the Pennsylvania Work- 
men’s Compensation Board makes an award of $6,895.17 to 
the claimant for herself and for four minor children, pay- 
ments covering varying periods up to 300 weeks. 

The claimant’s deceased husband, Thomas O’Shute, was in 
the employ of the defendant company at its Packer No. 4 
Colliery on Feb. 26, 1920, as a contract miner. With 
another employee he was in a manway preparing to dis- 
charge a shot of dynamite when water broke through from 
another part of the mine and he was carried down the chute 
into the gangway and his clothes were wet through. He 
walked to his home, a mile distant, and while on the way his 
clothes became frozen. The next day he worked until noon, 
when he complained of being ill and returned home. The 
next day a physician diagnosed his case as that of influenza 
pneumonia, of which he died March 5, 1920. 

The opinion, written by Commissioner Benjamin Jarrett, 
finds that death was due to the wet clothes, which reduced 
the miner’s vital resistance, and that the decedent met with 
the accident while actually engaged in the furtherance of the 
business of the defendent. The widow is awarded a total 
of $3,600 for the 300-week period and the remainder of the 
award is for the children, with the exception of $100 
allowed for funeral expenses. 





COMPENSATION FOR Loss OF USE OF ARM Dogs NoT PRE- 
VENT RECOVERY FOR SUBSEQUENT INJURY TO ARM —Com- 
missioner Jarrett decides that Carlo Demuzio is entited to 
compensation for injury to an arm, though he had previously 
been awarded compensation when he lost the use of it in 
another accident. The opinion of the commissioner quotes 
the decision of Justice Trexler of the State Supreme Court 
rendered July 14, 1921, which said: 

“To illustrate, a man may have lost the permanent use 
of his arm and nevertheless, if still able to work, be entitled 
to receive compensation for the time lost due to an injury 
subsequently occurring to the useless member.” 
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With Machines 


The Advancing System of Working Coal Makes It Pos- 
sible to Widen the Rooms on the Inby Side and Still Cut 
The Pillars on the Straight Rib Protected by the Solid Coal 


FTER reading the inquiry of J. D. 
Rogers, Coal Age, April 28, p. 757, 
and the discussion that followed later 
in regard to cutting the pillars with 
machines, allow me to describe briefly 
the method employed by the Lena Rue 
Coal Co., in their mines at Lena Rue, 
Kentucky. 

The coal is mined on the advancing 
system of working, which makes _ it 
possible to widen the rooms inby. When 
drawing the pillars the machines start 
to cut on the rib side, which affords 
the men the protection of the solid coal 
yet to be worked. In other words, the 
cut is advanced in the direction toward 
the gob. 


GENERAL PLAN OF WORKING 


As shown in the accompanying fig- 
ure, the main headings are driven four 
abreast, the two center headings being 
made the haulage road and intake air- 
way, respectively. The cross-entries are 
driven on the butts and the rooms 
turned on one side only and driven up 
on the face of the coal. 

A principal feature of this method 
of working consists in three pairs of 
cross-entries forming a panel. The first 
rooms in this panel are turned off the 
third entry, which is furthest inby. 
Robbing is started as soon as each room 
reaches its limit. 

As the work advances, a hau'way or 
cutoff is driven across from the sec- 
ond pair of entries to the third, for the 
purpose of cutting out the third entry 
and allowing the entry pillars and 
stumps to be drawn at the same time 
when the room pillars are drawn back. 


ROBBING BACK THE PILLARS 


As soon as the haulway cutting off a 
portion of the third entry is completed, 
the line of robbing is extended across 
these rooms and entries and they are 
closed, as indicated by the hatching in 
the figure. The coal from the remain- 
ing rooms is then hauled out through 
the cutoff to the second pair of entries. 
This will require some of the coal com- 
ing from the rooms outby being back- 
switched to the cutoff. 

Later, a similar cutoff is driven from 
the first pair of entries in the panel 
to the second pair; and, as the work 
progresses still further, the line of rob- 
bing is extended across the second pair 
of entries and these are closed. All the 
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coal is now taken out through the cutoff 
to the first pair of entries in the panel. 

In this manner the work is advanced, 
until all the coal in that panel is re- 
covered, when the entry pillars and 
stumps on the first pair of entries are 
arawn back. As far as possible, each 
room is started so that it will be driven 
up when the line of robbing crosses 
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THREE PAIRS OF BUTTS FORM PANEL 


the room. This allows the pillars to be 
drawn back on the same steel by which 
the rooms are driven. 

As previously stated, this arrange- 
ment permits the rooms to be widened 
on the inby side and affords every ad- 
vantage to start the machine on the 
straight rib and work toward the gob. 
This seems to give the workmen a 
greater feeling of security than when 
cutting from the gob side of the pillar. 

It is up to the foreman to use suffi- 
cient timber to properly control the 
breakline and insure the complete ex- 
traction of the pillars. It is customary 
in our mines for the engineering corps 
to make frequent visits to the section, 
and place a mark in each room as a 
guide for the foreman to keep the line 
of robbing straight. 

In closing, let me say that the entire 
mine is ventilated on the same plan as 
that outlined in Coal Age, June 9, p. 
1043, where the main entries are shown 
as driven four abreast. Each panel, con- 
sisting of three pairs of cross-entries, 
in our mine, is ventilated by a single 
split of air. Overcasts are built at the 











mouth of the first and second pair of 
cross-entries to conduct the return air 
over the haulage road, in each case. 
There is no overcast built at the mouth 
of the third pair of entries, because of 
these entries being closed in so short a 
time by the cutoff connecting them with 
the second pair of entries. 
FRED Ross, 


Harlan, Ky. Mining Engineer. 


Pushing vs. Pulling Mine 
Car Trips 


Cost of haulage increased when loco- 
motive is pushing a trip of cars. 
Wheels hug the rails, spreading 
them apart, causing derailments and 
wrecks. More power is required than 
when pulling the trip. 


EFERRING to the interesting ques- 

tion asked by Mine Foreman §&. A. 
Bowes, Coal Age, June 30, p. 1165, my 
experience in mine haulage convinces 
me that the problem presented here 
should receive the careful consideration 
of all practical readers of Coal Age. It 
is one that involves either success or 
failure in the operation of the mine. 

In general, let me say it is a decided 
disadvantage and never practicable to 
push a trip of loaded cars with a mine 
locomotive. I would advise this mine 
foreman not to undertake to follow such 
a practice. 

In pushing a loaded trip of cars in a 
mine with a locomotive, the car wheels 
and flanges hug the rails more closely 
and bind, producing a much greater 
friction and rail resistance than when 
the locomotive is pulling the trip. The 
result is that more power will be re- 
quired in the former case than in the 
latter; and more coal will be burned at 
the powerhouse for the same service in 
the mine. 


Cost OF UPKEEP AND REPAIRS 
INCREASED 


In addition to these facts, it can be 
said that when a locomotive is pushing 
the cars the service is much harder on 
the machine, which means an increase in 
the cost of upkeep and repairs. Push- 
ing a loaded trip has a tendency also to 
spread the rails when rounding a curve 
in the track. The strain opens the 
joints and tends to cause more frequent 
derailment of cars, by reason of broken 
rails and ties. It can also be assumed 
that the upkeep of the track will be 
greater, for the same reason. 

Again, it will generally be found that 
there will be more coal wasted by fall- 
ing from the cars along the track when 
the locomotive is pushing the trip than 
when the trip is hauled out of the mine. 
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Attention has already been called to 
the fact that when a locomotive is push- 
ing a trip of cars the triprider is riding 
the front car and his signals cannot 
be seen by the motorman when the trip 
is rounding a curve. It may happen 
that slate has fallen on the track, or a 
car may be derailed, or the trolley wire 
may be down. In any case, the triprider 
is lucky if he escapes alive. 

All mining men will agree that a 
wreck occurring when hauling a trip is 
a very costly proposition in respect to 
the loss of time, the expense of clear- 
ing the track and making the neces- 
sary repairs to the cars and perhaps 
retimbering the entry. The delay will 
cause the loss of several trips and, in 
the meantime, the men at the shaft 
bottom and on the tipple will be stand- 
ing idle, which means a decrease in 
tonnage and increased cost of operation. 


ESTIMATING WEIGHT OF LOCOMOTIVE 
REQUIRED TO HANDLE OUTPUT 


Making a few figures on this proposi- 
tion, I find that, in order to handle an 
output of 2,400 tons of coal, in a shift 
of eight hours, with a single locomotive, 
assuming it is possible to make four 
trips an hour, it will be necessary to 
haul 2400 = (4 x 8) = 75 tons. This 
will require, say thirty-eight 2-ton cars 
and make the weight of the entire 
loaded trip, including the weight of the 
cars, say 120 tons. 

Now, allowing for a drawbar pull of 
30 lb. per ton, makes this pull 120 x 
30 = 3,600 lb. or 1.8 tons. Then, esti- 
mating the weight of the locomotive 
resting on the drivers as 5 times the 
drawbar pull, the weight of locomotive 
required for this haulage would be 5 x 
1.8 equals 9 tons. 

In regard to the difficulty experienced 
in attempting to shunt the cars into the 
rotary dump when the locomotive is 
pulling the trip, let me suggest there 
should be provided'a run-a-round track 
that would permit the locomotive to get 
behind the trip and push the cars into 
the dump. Or, perhaps the track can 
be raised so as to give a grade that 
would enable the cars to be run into the 
dump ty gravity. Oscar H. JONEs. 

Crawford, Tenn. 


Working Under Surface Reserve 


Where the operator owns the coal 
rights only, careful study must be 
made of the nature of the overlying 
strata and a method of working em- 
ployed that will avoid damage to the 
surface. 


ORKING coal under a surface 
reserve demands the taking of 
every precaution to prevent the roof 
breaking to the surface. The possi- 
bility of such an occurrence increases 
with a shallow cover and a compara- 
tively thick seam of coal to be ex- 
tracted. Like precautions must be 
taken in the mining of two seams of 
coal separated by a moderate thickness 
of intervening strata. 
My attention has been drawn to this 
matter by the question discussed in 
C-al Age, May 5, p. 825, relative to a 
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case where the operator owned the coal 
rights only. It has always been my 
practice, in such cases, to make a par- 
ticular study of the nature of the over- 
lying strata, before attempting mining 
operations. 

In one instance, the seam of coal 
worked was overlaid with a good thick- 
ness of strong sandrock. My experience 
told me that to break this rock and 
avoid damage to the surface, would 
require the complete extraction of the 
coal over a very large area, unless effec- 
tive measures were adopted to create a 
fall of roof as the face advanced. 


CONDITIONS THAT CONTROL MINING 
IN THE LOWER SEAM OF COAL 


In the mining of a lower seam of 
coal that is separated from an overlying 
seam by but a few feet of strata, there 
is a limit to the extent to which opera- 
tions can be pushed in the lower seam 
if the mining of the coal in the upper 
seam is considered from an economic 
standpoint 

Every mining man knows that there 
must be no excessive costs for timber 
and deadwork, in the storing of refuse 
or building of walls to prevent the un- 
due settlement of the overlying strata 
when the coal in a lower seam is being 
taken out. In all such cases, the con- 
ditions must be carefully studied if the 
cost of production is to be kept low. 

Where the roof of the coal is of such 
a nature that it will not fall beyond a 
possible loose pothole the seam can be 
mined to the limit if care is taken to 
leave pillars of sufficient width to sup- 
port the overburden in the first work- 
ing. Care must also be taken in the 
later robbing of the pillars, in order 
to preserve a uniform breakline and in- 
sure a gradual settlement of the roof 
on the waste. 


STUDY CONDITIONS IN THE STRATA 


In any case, the method adopted must 
be worked out by a careful study of the 
conditions in the overlying strata, the 
depth of cover, thickness and character 
of the coal and nature of the roof and 
floor enclosing the seam. This is essen- 
tial if the coal is to be worked on an 
economical basis. 

In the issue of Coal Age, Mar. 10, 
p. 455, a proposition was presented 
regarding the working of two seams 
of coal separated by 40 ft. of a hard 
sandy shale. The discussion that fol- 
lowed recalled a somewhat similar cir- 
cumstance, in the working of a coal 
seam lying five fathoms (30 ft.) below 
a seam that had been opened a few 
years previously. 

In that case, a slope was driven from 
the upper seam to reach the lower coal. 
While the coal in the upper seam was 
8 ft. thick, that in the lower seam was 
only 3 ft. in thickness. The interven- 
ing strata I would describe as being a 
strong blue-metal slate, after the na- 
ture of a soapstone. The room-and- 
pillar method was used to work the 
lower seam and bottom was taken up 
on the roads for headroom and gobbed. 

Chocks, or cribs, set 4 ft. apart each 
way, in three rows, were used to sup- 
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port the roof. As the face advanced 
the back row of cribs was taken out 
and reset near the face of the coal. 
The only trouble observed was that 
the coal in the lower seam did not work 
as freely as it should; the obstruction 
in the upper seam appeared to rob the 
coal of its life. 

Owing to the thinness of the lower 
seam, the working face advanced more 
rapidly and was soon abreast of that 
in the seam above. It was then decided 
to change the plan and drive the de- 
veloping entries in the lower seam on 
the butts and work the rooms on the 
face of the coal, which was the reverse 
of the conditions in the seam above. 

At given distances, new slopes were 
put down, from the upper seam to the 
lower one, for ventilation and haulage. 
The entire plan was very successful and 
few accidents occurred, practically all 
of which were due to negligence or care- 
lessness on the part of some workman. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Guardrails in Room Switches 


Guardrails should be avoided in laying 
a room switch, by using a No.-2 in- 
stead of a No.-1 frog. 


EFERRING to the letter of an 

Indiana trackman, Coal Age, June 
30, p. 1163, allow me to say that his 
suggestion of using guardrails in laying 
a room switch is wrong, in my opinion. 
The use of a No.-1 frog gives a very 
short turn. For a track gage of 3% ft. 
the length of the leadrail is only 7 ft. 
when using a No.-1 frog. 

Let me say that wherever it is pos- 
sible, a No.-2 frog should be used in 
laying a room switch. This will give a 
14-ft. leadrail and the turn will not be 
so short. When a guardrail is spiked 
to the ties at the latch, as shown in 
the sketch (p. 1163) there is every 
danger of its being torn out by the 
motor and cars passing over the switch. 

My practice, which is quite common 
in this field, is to raise the outer rail 
of the track a few inches higher, at the 
point of switch. By doing this, there is 
seldom any trouble with cars leaving 
the rails. Inno case would I use a frog 
number less than No. 13. I much pre- 
fer using a No.-2 frog and setting the 
switch point 12 ft. back from the cen- 
ter of the room. TRACKMAN, 

Bicknell, Ind. American No. 1 Mine. 


Choosing a Rope-Haulage System 

Choice of system will depend on grade 
of slope, length of haul and other con- 
ditions. Examples of successful in- 
stallations now in operation. 


HERE is not sufficient data given, 

in the inquiry of a general manager 
of a mine in Missouri, Coal Age, June 
23, p. 1126, regarding the best system 
of rope haulage to be adopted, in a cer- 
tain slope opening, to enable a reliable 
answer to be given to that question. 

As stated in the reply to the inquiry, 
the choice of a haulage system must be 
guided by a careful consideration of all 
conditions. The adoption of an engine- 
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plane haulage is dependent on the grade 
being sufficient to enable the descending 
empty cars to drag the rope back into 
the mine. If the slope is too long and 
the grade too light such a system will 
not work correctly. 

My opinion is that either an endless- 
rope or an engine-plane system will 
generally give better results than. a 
tailrope haulage. An endless-rope sys- 
tem can always be used on a moderate 
grade, where another system could not 
be operated to advantage. As has been 
explained, an endless-rope haulage .is 
well adapted to the handling of a large 
and uniform output. 


LARGE QUANTITIES HAULED BY ROPE 


In this connection, allow me to men- 
tion three mines that are hoisting from 
four to five thousand tons of coal daily 
with rope haulage. The Eleanora mine, 
in Jefferson County, Pa., operating a 
slope having a grade of 3 per cent, em- 
p!oys an endless-rope haulage, the cars 
being attached to the rope by a simple 
grip device that is easily adjusted. 

The coal is brought to the slope bot- 
tom in trips carrying from 60 to 80 
tons each. The cars, being attached to 
the rope at intervals, are drawn up the 
slope and over 1,000 ft. of outside tram- 
way. Owing to the light grade, it is 
necessary in this mine to operate a 
small tailrope system in handling the 
empty cars. 

The Adrian and Florence mines of 
the same company have similar condi- 
tions, but are able to use an engine- 
plane haulage for hoisting cars. It 
should be stated, here, that when the 
slope is so long that the empties fail 
te drag the length of rope back to the 
bottom where the trips are made up the 
trouble can be overcome by having a 
small locomotive meet the trip at a 
point a short distance up the incline 
and haul it back to the bottom. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 

[In a brief letter, Oscar H. Jones, 
Crawford, Tenn., expresses a decided 
preference for the endless-rope system 
of haulage, where the conditions are 
favorable, but gives nothing new re- 
garding the choice of a rope system 
other than the points already men- 
tioned.—EDITOR. ] 


Accident Bulletins 


Printed bulletins describing and illus- 
trating accidents, stating the cause 
and explaining how the same might 
have been avoided, are urged as a@ 
means of preventing such happening 
again, : 


pcre es references to safety and 
means of preventing mine acci- 
dents, which have appeared recently in 
Coal Age, prompt me to offer a sug- 
gestion that I firmly believe will help 
mine foremen and other officials in their 
efforts to reduce the number of acci- 
dents in their mines. 

It is generally agreed that, in order 
to decrease the number of accidents 
that occur, almost daily, we must edu- 
cate the worker in respect to the dan- 
gers surrounding him in his work and 
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show him the safest way to perform his 
task. This must be done, however, 
without increasing the burdens already 
resting on the mine foreman and his 
assistants, which is often given little 
thought. 

My suggeston is that each coal com- 
pany appoint a_ safety committee 
charged with the duty of investigating 
all accidents, as soon after their occur- 
rence as possible, with a view to placing 
the blame on the person to whom it 
rightfully belongs. This committee 
must report its findings to the superin- 
tendent, who should be authorized to 
have it printed in the form of a bulletin 
for distribution among the miners. 

The bulletin should be written in a 
clear and simple way, giving the name 
of the unfortunate victim and explain- 
ing how, with proper care and caution, 
he could have avoided the accident and 
saved his life. If possible, the way in 
which the accident occurred should be 
illustrated in a manner that will bring 
it clearly before the eye of the reader. 

Such bulletins would cost a few dol- 
lars it is true, but one accident pre- 
vented would pay for all the bulletins 
printed in a year. To be effective, a 
copy of each bulletin should be given 
to every mine worker and, if necessary, 
explained to him in a way that will set 
him to thinking. 
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Indirectly, the bulletin will bring to 
the mind of each man, accidents that 
have happened to others and which 
might have come to themselves. The 
idea is not new, it having been tried 
with various modifications, from time to 
time, by different companies and often, 
possibly, discontinued after a _ short 
time. 

My experience is that, no matter how 
hard I tried to explain an accident to 
my men, there were always some who 
failed to understand its meaning to 
them. A bulletin would have been a 
great help to me in that respect and 
would have saved considerable time and 
effort and been better understood by 
most of the men. 

All mine workers are prone to take 
chances, at one time or another. It is 
my belief that publicity and education 
will cause many a man to be more care- 
ful to avoid danger, both for his own 
sake and that of his fellow workers and 
for the sake of his family. If this is 
the case, the company will profit and 
lives will be saved. 

Firmly believing that this idea if. 
carried out conscientiously will produce 
good results, I hope to see it thrashed 
out in Coal Age and learn the views of 
others in reference to the practicability 
of such a publicity scheme. 


Johnstown, Pa. SUPER. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Rock Slope Fills with Water 


A 45-Degree Slope, 700 Feet Long, Filled with 
Water When Within 100 Feet of Workings Below. 
Plan to Drive Up From Bottom Is Proposed 


INDLY permit me to ask the ad- 

vice of Coal Age and its practical 
readers in regard to the advisability 
of adopting a plan that we have had 
under consideration for a considerable 
time, but have hesitated putting into 
execution because of the difference of 
opinion expressed regarding its absolute 
safety. 

The situation is this: For the pur- 
pose of handling the output of the mine 
to better advantage in respect to ship- 
ping facilities, a rock slope was sunk 
from the surface and had been driven 
down 700 ft., on an inclination of 45 
deg. when the work had to be tempo- 
rarily abandoned owing to labor trou- 
bles. In the meantime, the slope filled 
to the surface with water. 

When work was again to be resumed, 
the company faced the problem of un- 
watering the slope. The place had been 
driven 14 ft. wide and 7 ft. high, and 
was estimated to hold, approximately, 
513,000 gal. of water. There being 
ample pumps in the mine, it was 
thought practicable to tap this body of 
water from below and let the mine 


pumps handle it in the regular chan- 
nel through a lower opening. 

It was proposed to start below and 
drive up, on the line of the slope, as 
far as would be safe. The rock is a hard, 
solid slate. But the question that has 
been argued is what pressure does this 
weight of water exert at the foot of the 
present slope and how close we could 
approach with safety. 

, Ky. SUPERINTENDENT. 








Our reply to this question is that the 
only safe plan to adopt, in this case, 
is to bale or pump out the water from 
the surface. The pressure exerted by 
the water on the face of the slope exca- 
vation is (0.707. X 700 7) >4auiae 
62.5) ~ 2,000 = say 1,515 tons, or 215 
lb. per sq.in., nearly, which is very un- 
safe to work under. 

Assuming the slope track is in good 
condition, a large sheet-iron skip, say 
10 ft. long and 8 x 4 ft. in section, 
should be censtructed, having a clap- 
valve at its lower end, and mounted on 
a truck. Making an average of, say 
10 trips an hour, this skip would empty 
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the slope in less than eight 8-hr. shifts. 
An 8- or 10-hp. engine would be ample 
for this service, hauling at the rate of 
6 mi. per hour. 


Truss Problem 


1p to the accompanying 
diagram, kindly show me how to 
calculate the distancces m, n and « 
when the total length of the beam is 
155.7 ft. and the two tierods BO and 
AO make an angle with the chord AB 
of 30 deg. and 45 deg., respectively. 

Hazleton, Pa. STUDENT. 

There are several methods of solving 
this problem, but probably the simplest 
is the following: 

The tierod AO, making an angle of 
45 deg. with the chord AB, the distance 
« is equal to the distance n. Again, 
the tierod BO, making an angle of 30 
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deg. with the chord AB, its length BO 
is twice the distance «w, or 2x; and, since 
the cosine of 30 deg. is 0.866 the dis- 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Bituminous Mine Inspectors’ Examination 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—IJn what seasons of the 
year and why are dangers from coal 
dust to be expected, and to what extent 
would you allow coal dust to accumulate 
or be deposited before considering it 
dangerous ? 

ANSWER—The danger from the ac- 
cumulation of dust in a mine is 
greater in the winter season when the 
outside air has a lower temperature 
than that of the mine. The result is 
that cooler air entering the mine has 
its capacity for absorbing moisture in- 
creased when its temperature is raised 
in the mine workings. This has the 
effect to absorb large quantities of 
moisture in the workings and dry out 
the mine, making it dusty and danger- 
ous to a greater extent than in the sum- 
mer season when these conditions are 
reversed. 

An inspector or other mine official 
should never permit an avoidable ac- 
cumulation of dust at the working 
faces or on the timbers, sides, roof 
and floor of the roads and airways 
throughout the mine. Every means 
should be adopted to avoid the dust be- 
ing carried in suspension in the air 
current passing through the mine. 

QUESTION—(a) Give the most essen- 
tial features of a good safety lamp; (b) 
When and where would you consider 
their use necessary? (c) Which do you 
prefer and why? 

ANSWER—(a) The essential features 
of a good safety lamp, for working, are 
the following: The lamp must give a 
good light, diffused at a broad angle 
upward on the roof and downward on 


the floor. The lamp must be simple in 
construction, of few parts and strong 
to withstand rough usage. It should 
be light and portable. The gauze chim- 
ney should be protected by a steel bon- 
net to exclude the dust and protect the 
flame from any sudden rush of air. 
The combustion chamber should be sur- 
rounded by a strong glass cylinder. Air 
should enter the lamp at a point below 
the flame to reduce the tendency to 
smoke to a minimum. A good pricker 
should be inserted in the lamp, or other 
means provided to raise and lower the 
wick and remove any crust that may 
form on the wick and impair the light. 
A good working lamp must not be too 
sensitive to gas. 

(b) Safety lamps should be required 
whenever the condition of the mine air 
in any working place becomes explosive 
or inflammable, either from the pres- 
ence of dust or gas. Where safety 
lamps are required to be used in any 
section or portion of. a mine no open 
lights should be permitted elsewhere, 
except by the drivers on the main in- 
take haulage road. Otherwise, the mine 
should be worked exclusively with 
safety lamps or equipped with electric 
cap lamps. 

(c) Several types of working lamps 
have been approved by the Federal 
Bureau of Mines and a preference for 
one or the other will depend largely on 
the user of the lamp. 

QUESTION—How would you render 
first-aid to a victim of (a) asphyxiation 
from afterdamp; (b) asphyxiation 
from blackdamp; (c) suffering from 
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powder burns? (d) suffering from elec- 
trick shock? 

ANSWER—(a) Remove the person 
promptly to fresh air if vhat can be 
quickly done. Loosen the clothing 
about the neck and chest. Place the 
man on his back on the ground with a 
coat or other bundle under his 
shoulders to elevate the chest. Turn 
the head to one side and see that the 
tongue is drawn forward so as not to 
obstruct the air passages in the throat. 
Proceed at once to give artificial res- 
piration and continue this until there 
are signs of returning life or the per- 
son is pronounced dead by a physician. 
Keep the person warm with a dry coat 
or blanket to cover him. At the first 
signs of returning life, assist the cir- 
culation by rubbing the limbs toward 
the heart. When breathing has been 
restored put the patient to bed, giving 
no food other than hot beef tea or a 
drink of hot coffee. 

(b) The same treatment applies also 
to asphyxiation by blackdamp. 

(c) Burns from powder, flaming gas 
or electricity must be promptly treated 
by applying a thin paste of bicarbonate 
of soda (baking soda), starch or flour 
to exclude the air. Vaseline, lard, 
cream, olive or castor oil are all good. 
Deep burns require the prompt atten- 
tion of a physician. 

(d) For electric shock, if the person 
is unconscious when removed from con- 
tact with the wire proceed to give arti- 
ficial respiration and treat in the same 
manner as for asphyxiation by gas. 

QUESTION—A _ circular airway is 
9,026 ft. in diameter and 1,000 ft. long; 
what is the rubbing surface and sec- 
tional area? 

ANSWER—The perimeter of this air- 
way is 9.026 x 3.1416 = 28.356 ft.; 
and the rubbing surface is therefore 
28.356 x 1,000 = 28,356 sq.ft. 

The sectional area of the airway is 
0.7854 x 9.026? = 63.985, say 64 sq.ft. 


QUESTION—W ould it be an advantage 
or a disadvantage to connect the under- 
ground workings of two or more mines 
generating explosive gases? What dan- 
gers are most likely to occur? 

ANSWER — The chief advantage of 
connecting adjoining workings is that 
it provides another avenue of escape in 
case of accident blocking other roads 
and traveling ways. The opening be- 
tween the workings of mines operated 
by different companies affords an easy 
way to connect the surveys and prevent 
any error in establishing the boundary 
between the properties and avoid dispute. 

The disadvantages of such a plan are 
many. The ventilation is not under as 
good control. One of the mines may be 
drawing on the circulation in the other. 
Each mine is subject to accident by 
flooding in the other workings. The 
opening between the two mines, unless 
carefully guarded, permits access to 
either, making it possible for the men 
to visit and affords opportunity for 
pilfering tools and other supplies, caus- 
ing discord and trouble and interfering 
with the discipline in each mine. Either 
mine may suffer by reason of the gas 
generated in the other workings. 
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Edwin Ludlow Defends Centralized 
Purchase of Railway Fuel 


Té THE Coal Age of July 14 there appears an editorial 
under the caption of “Stabilization at a High Price,” in 
which the proposition for better co-operation between the 
railroads and the coal miners was brushed aside on the sole 
ground that centralization of railroad coal purchases would 
be too high a price to pay for the stabilization. 

In its opening sentence it says “Let the railroads stabilize 
the bituminous coal industry, is the scheme proposed by 
Edwin Ludlow before the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
of the Senate, in the hearing on the railroad situation.” It 
would have been much) fairer if this had read “Let the 
railroads do their fair share towards stabilizing the coal 
industry and reduce at the same time their own fuel costs.” 

The proposition that was brought before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce was made at the request of 
the Board of Engineering and Economics appointed by Mr. 
S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, and the object was to show to 
the Senate Committee the advantages and economies that 
could accrue through the grouping of various railroad sys- 
tems that are now more or less competitive. These advan- 
tages are not imaginary but are based upon the railroads as 
a whole attaining the same economic results that certain 
railroads now have, due to their scientific method of pur- 
chasing. 

To approach the situation properly a broad conception 
of the national fuel problem should be called into existence 
and it must be considered that until 1917 fuel was so cheap 
and apparently so plentiful that a scientific study of necessi- 
ties of economies in its use was not considered as imperative 
as it is now, when the cost of fuel is from two to three times 
the pre-war price and with very little possibility of it ever 
selling at the low price prevailing before 1917. It is recog- 
nized that we no longer have fuel reserves of cheap coal 
and for the future must face a higher cost and, to do so, a 
scientific study should be made of the proper purchase of 
the coal for the most economical results. Some railroads 
have fuel agents that are carefully studying the subject but 
in the majority of cases, the fuel purchases are handled 
through the purchasing agent, who buys the coal as he buys 
other supplies—either taking what appears to him to be the 
cheapest, or else buying some special quality of coal that his 
operating men consider essential for use on their divisions. 

It is necessary for the protection of the owners of rail- 
road securities that every possible economy should be put 
into effect to avoid the taking over of the railroads by the 
Government, as will undoubtedly occur if interest on their 
bonds and stocks cannot be earned. The point emphasized 
in the statement was the possibilities for increased earnings 
to the railroads, and reduced fuel costs, by purchasing and 
storing during the summer at least 50 per cent of their con- 
sumption during the winter months, when transportation 
costs are the highest and when there is a demand for domes- 
tic fuel that would keep all their equipment thus released 
actively engaged in revenue producing freight. Secretary 
Hoover and Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have both urged the railroads to stock coal in 
summer and it was hoped that the railroad executives who 
were present at the hearing would see the importance of co- 
operation with the coal miners in their fuel purchasing. 

The editorial gives the advantages enumerated, but states 
that the plan contemplates “no advantage to the railroads 
that are not already within their reach.” This is perfectly 
true, but the fact is that with the exception of a very few 
railroads, those advantages, as enumerated, have never been 
reached by the railroads of the country. This the editorial 
also accepts when it states that “many now do it without the 
overseeing eye of a super purchasing agent.” This is also 
perfectly true, and the object of presenting it before the 
Senate Committee was to show that the advantages now 
accruing to a few railroads and to the few coal mines with 
which they deal, could be extended all over the country if 
the methods of purchasing the fuel were placed on the 
same scientific and co-operative basis that is now being em- 
ployed by these few railroads that are taken as an example 
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of what can be done when the knowledge of how to do it is 
possessed by the parties in control of the purchasing of fuel. 

It would appear that a paper such as Coal Age, supposed 
to be dedicated to the best interests of the coal business, 
would at least offer constructive criticism of a plan that 
confessedly goes towards stabilization of the industry, and 
against which the only objection advanced is the possibility 
of too much power being placed in the hands of one man 
in the purchasing of fuel for a group of roads rather than 
for one line only. It eliminates the psychological fact that 
large responsibilities bring almost automatically a wider 
vision; and the very necessity of dealing in such large ton- 
nages as would be required in the purchasing of fuel for a 
large group of roads would in itself eliminate the methods 
that have been only too often adopted by some of the pur- 
chasing agents who felt that their only responsibility was 
in purchasing coal at a lower cost than anyone else, irre- 
spective of the fuel cost of this coal when figured on the 
basis of the number of B.T.Us. in the dollar delivered on the 
locomotives. 

During the year 1920 the fuel consumption by the rail- 
roads of bituminous coal amounted to 155,343,635 tons at 
a cost of $641,224,469. This amounts to over 25 per cent of 
the entire output of our bituminous mines. The railroads 
are further interested in the coal industry from the fact 
that they hauled 488,730,051 tons of coal and coke during the 
same year, amounting to 39.57 per cent of their entire freight 
business. The railroads as an industry are directly concerned 
with the prosperity of the coal business, and it is certainly 
the duty of the railroads, as well as to their financial advan- 
tage, to do everything in their power to stimulate the in- 
dustry which produces the largest percentage of freight 
traffic, and not consider only the cost of the coal to them- 
selves as fuel. 

All that is required to solve the problem is a broader 
conception of the magnitude of the problem on the part of 
the men who own and operate the railroads. With this, and 
a desire to apply constructive remedies, much can be accom- 


plished. EDWIN LUDLOW, 
New York, Aug. 9, 1921. Consulting Mining Engineer. 


British Columbia Coal Production 9,234 
Tons Less in June Than in May 


RODUCTION of coal in British Columbia in June was 

182,827 tons, compared with 192,061 tons in May, a de- 
crease of 9,234 tons. The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. re- 
corded increases both at Coal Creek and at Michel, but a 
decrease at Corbin. On Vancouver Island there was a drop 
in the production of every colliery. In the Nicola-Princeton 
section there is little difference except in the case of the 
Coalmont Coal Co., which has not been producing, having 
been engaged in completing the installation of a plant. Coal 
now is being taken out on this property, however, and the 
mine may be expected to figure as a shipper during the 
present month. 

Seven mines on Vancouver Island reported the production 
of 119,193 net tons, two mines in the Nicola-Princeton dis- 
trict, 9,957 tons, and three mines in the Crow’s Nest Pass 
field, 58,677 tons. 

The Provincial Government reserve on the coal lands has - 
been removed, an order in council being passed to this effect 
in the course of the past few weeks. The withdrawal of re- 
strictions in respect to the staking of coal applies to all 
parts of British Columbia, with the exception of the east 
coast of Vancouver Island and the Groundhog and Peace 
River districts. The action of the government is not ex- 
pected to have much effect on the coal situation. The east 
coast of the island already is well staked, the Groundhog 
district in northwestern British Columbia is without trans- 
portation, and the Peace River is similarly placed. The re- 
serve was criticised on the ground that it discouraged pros- 
pecting. If its removal to the extent indicated has the effect 
of stimulating the search for new fields it will, in the 
opinion of mining men, prove a good thing. 


THE RAILROADS CAN’T OBTAIN their objective merely by 
charging.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
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How the British Department of Overseas 
Trade Functions’ 


VERY nation having overseas trade interests in- 
F evicatts is brought face to face with three questions 
of policy: 

(1) Shall the collection of trade information and the 
work of trade promotion be handled by the Foreign Office 
(diplomatic) so that the foreign policy shall be entirely 
in the hands of one department? Or 

(2) Shall trade information and trade promotion be 
considered solely a matter of commercial policy to be 
placed in the charge of the Board of Trade (govern- 
ment commercial department) so that commercial policy 
abroad as well as at home shall be unified and dictated 
by one department? Or 

(3) Shall some compro- 


willing to pay for its continuance and expansion, as shown 
by the following table: 

Year ending Year ending 
Mareh Si Uo oir. a. £124,688 Mar Chisl elOi 2d aaa ake £394,899 
Marchi 31 0920)55......£290,010 IVES Cleo clad aiatetaieanien es £488,946 

Approximately 50 per cent of the increase between 1919 
and 1922 is due to the transference of funds when person- 
nel and functions were taken over from other government 
departments, thus concentrating all overseas trade activities 
in this new department. This year’s appropriation pro- 
vides for a personnel of 766 including secretaries. 

The British mind has a particular fancy for specializa- 
ticn in matters of govern- 
ment and business, with the 





mise be effected whereby 
both diplomatic and com- 
mercial interests are ef- 
fectively served? 

The British Government 
has adopted a plan along 
the lines of this last sug- 
gestion, and a coalition has 
been effected between the 
diplomatic and commercial 
departments resulting in 
the Department of Overseas 
Trade (Development and In- 





Those who have been following with interest 
the efforts of Secretary Hoover to vitalize the 
Department of Commerce and to make it an 
aid to industry will be interested in this 


description of how the business men in Eng- 
land have come together with their govern- 
ment for the common purpose of promot- 
ing the trade that is the life of industrial 
activity and the first essential of prosperity. 


result that this vigorous 
young department has two 
bodies of specialists—those 
concentrating on a study of 
the peculiarities of trade 
of individual countries and 
those promoting the over- 
seas interests of each trade 
and industry in this coun- 
try. This effective form of 
organization is comparable 
to a strong textile—the geo- 
graphic specialists consti- 








telligence). The new depart- 
ment is like the electric wire 
which carries several telegraph and several telephone 
messages at the same time. It is a channel for the simultane- 
ous flow of information on all commercial, diplomatic and 
other foreign matters. A child of two parent organizations, 
the Board of Trade (commercial) and the Foreign Office 
(diplomatic), it is equally responsible to both, drawing its 
commercial policy from one and foreign policy from the other, 
that is, the government. 

A joint memorandum by the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office, on Jan. 24, 1917, described the control of 
the department and its relations to the two parent organ- 
izations in the following language providing, it will be noted, 
for a unification of interests that have at times in the past 
worked at cross purposes. 

“Parliamentary control over the department will be exer- 
cised through a new Parliamentary Secretary at the Board 
of Trade, who is also additional Parliamentary Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs. This Parliamentary Secretary 
will be responsible to the President of the Board of Trade 
for all matters within the competence of that department, 
and responsible to the Secretary of State for Foreign seat 
for all matters concerning the Foreign Office. 

“It is. believed that these proposals afford a Pret attory 
solution of a problem which for some years past has been 
urged on the attention of His Majesty’s Government by 
the commercial and industrial community. Their criticisms 
have been especially directed against the duality of the 
existing system, under which, while the direction of the 
commercial attaché and consular services rests with the 
Foreign Office, the utilization of the fruits of their com- 
mercial work lies with the Board of Trade. Under the new 
scheme the direction of the commercial work of the foreign 
services and the distribution of the intelligence collected by 
them will be dealt with by a single department, and as the 
same department will also direct the Trade Commissioner 
service within the Empire, uniformity of policy will be 
secured in respect of overseas trade as a whole.” 

This unique departure in foreign trade promotion has 
now been operating for four years. The surest evidence 
that it is popular with the government and business men 
is the increasing amounts which the government has been 





*From Anglo-American Trade, July, 1921. 





tuting the warp and the 
trade specialists the woof. 
When well woven (as it is in this case) it should form 
a very substantial scheme and be proof against leaks or 
breaks. 

Effective contact with the business man has been especially 
stressed, and the trades specialists of the department have 
been brought together specifically for this purpose. This 
group is composed of thirty-five technical experts and trades- 
men, each of whom has been selected on account of his 
knowledge of some particular industry. For example, this 
division has a building materials expert, several textile 
experts, a trades specialist on glass and pottery, another 
on electrical machinery, etc., thus including all the princi- 
pal industries. Periodic trips are made by these men to 
the principal trade centers of each industry, so that they 
are able to represent the views and wishes of their clients 
in the councils of the department and in giving more accurate 
direction to overseas activities. 

Another division, called the foreign division, is divided 
along geographical lines, each section making a special 
study of the markets of one or more countries of similar 
characteristics. There is a diplomatic division of the 
Foreign Office concentrating on diplomatic questions in 
exactly the same countries as the commercial divisions of 
the Department of Overseas Trade, thereby providing the 
basis for a most excellently organized liaison between the 
ccmmercial and diplomatic corps. 

Thus there are three co-operating groups, the foreign 
commercial, the foreign diplomatic, and that of the domestic 
trades, the foreign departments concentrating on the over- 
seas markets and the trades section keeping thoroughly 
posted as to the foreign trade requirements of each home 
industry. 

An inquiry comes in having to do with the boot and shoe 
trade in Argentina. The Latin American division will 
handle it in case it is a matter of regular trade work, but 
should there be any question of a special or technical nature 
the boot and shoe trade specialist is called in. He may 
either simply advise or he may take over the matter and 
handle it. Should there be any question of a diplomatic 
nature in connection with it the Latin American division 
will send a man over informally to discuss the situation 
with the Foreign Office. Frequent contracts of this kind 
would naturally be essential in any satisfactory scheme of 
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co-operation between diplomatic and commercial depart- 
ments, or any other government departments for that 
matter. 

With the exception of the diplomatic corps, all foreign 
representatives of the British Government are under the 
direction of the Department of Overseas Trade. These in- 
clude commercial secretaries, consular officers, trade com- 
missioners and trade correspondents. The commercial sec- 
retaries are accredited to all the principal foreign countries, 
and are attached to the embassy or legation similarly as 
are the diplomatic secretaries. In order better to co- 
ordinate the commercial work abroad, the consular officers 
have been placed under the supervision of the commercial 
secretary in all matters of a commercial character. On 
other questions the consuls report direct to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade in London. This arrangement 
makes the commercial secretary the government officer 
directly responsible for commercial work in that country, 
subject, of course, to the direction of the ambassador or 
minister. 

The trade commissioners are engaged in the work of trade 
intelligence and promotion within the confines of the Empire. 
They are assisted in this work by trade correspondents who 
are business men located in large commercial centers, and 
who devote a part of their time to official commercial 
evrrespondence. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL INFORMATION 


Apart from answering trade inquiries on specific subjects, 
the department devotes special attention to the dissemina- 
tion, as rapidly as received, of all commercial information 
coming into its possession. Information of a general and 
non-confidential character is conveyed to the commercial 
community through the medium of the Board of Trade 
Journal, which records the activities not only of the depart- 
ment but also those of the Board of Trade. Advance or 
special trade reports are sometimes, however, of such a 
nature that general publicity is undesirable, and for the 
distribution of such information two channels have been 
established, one known as the “Special Register” and the 
other as “Form K.” 

Information too confidential in its nature for general 
publicity is communicated directly to manufacturers and 
exporters subscribing to the Special Register. This infor- 
mation includes specific openings for the sale of goods in 
overseas markets, foreign competition, industrial develop- 
ments and notes on general commercial conditions existing 
in particular markets. 

“Form K’” covers the supply of the main preliminary 
particulars which firms engaging in export business with 
buyers abroad wish to know, communicated to the depart- 
ment by its overseas officers. It is intended that this scheme 
shall cover all possible importers of goods of British man- 
ufacture in foreign countries whose financial standing 
appears to be sound. Particulars are given of the goods 
which the firm reported on imports, the general nature of 
its business, and the name of its agent in the United King- 
dom. This class of information is made available to the 
trading community through the medium of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries and certain other trade associations. 

Another division is concerned with the administration of 
the Overseas Trade (Credits and Insurances) Act, 1920. 
This act sanctions the allocation of a sum of £26,000,000 
sterling to finance British trade with various European 
countries. The act has now been extended to include certain 
other countries within the British Empire. 

The Exhibitions and Fairs Branch of the department is 
well organized, and makes a specialty of the British Indus- 
tries Fair, which is held annually. This branch also assists 
in the promotion of the numerous fairs which are held at 
home and abroad. The chiefs of the fairs section devote 
their entire time to a study of this subject, and make it a 
point to attend important exhibitions so as to be fully posted 
on all new developments. 

The Foreign Samples Exhibition, which is housed in 
London, was developed during the war so as to post British 
manufacturers on enemy products which they might under- 
take to manufacture. This exhibition has been extended so 
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as to make it possible for the government to send samples 
or catalogs of the products of merchants and manufac- 
turers of various competing countries to the commercial 
centers in the United Kingdom particularly interested, so 
that manufacturers and merchants may better understand 
the competition abroad. As an example, there was recently 
shown at Leicester a complete exhibit of boots and shoes 
that are being sold in Scandinavian countries today. 

Interest in the Department of Overseas Trade (develop- 
ment and intelligence) is redoubled at this time owing to 
the commercial mission of the department, which has left 
for Russia. This trade group is to be permanently located 
in Moscow, and will seek to promote trade between the two 
countries. 

Instead of the usual procedure whereby the Foreign Office 
carries on negotiations through diplomatic channels, the 
Board of Trade handled the re-opening of relations with 
Russia, thereby indicating the growing recognition of the 
exceptional importance of economic relations between 
nations. 

With an eye to further building up contact with its busi- 
ness clients, the department has now formed an advisory 
committee of twenty business men representing geographical 
and trades sections of the community, which meets every 
month to advise the department in its work. 

During the four years of its life the Department of 
Overseas Trade has thrived in most extraordinary times. 
The war made 1918 an abnormal year for business, and the 
succeeding years have been occupied with a sudden boom and 
quick reaction, so that this new department has not as yet 
had an opportunity to operate in a normal period of business 
activity. 

In a recently issued handbook the department briefly de- 
scribes its policy and aims as follows: “To give British 
firms, free of charge, the live information and the help 
which they need in export trade. Its daily routine is 
moulded and stimulated by continuous contact with com- 
mercial men of every rank and class.” In short, the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade exemplifies new British busi- 
ness; the new spirit in business; better business and more 
business. 


Twelve Mingo Mine Workers’ Leaders Are 


Arrested for Unlawful Assemble 


AVING disregarded the warning of Major T. B. Davis, 

acting adjutant general of West Virginia, in charge 
of the enforcement of the first and supplemental martial 
law proclamations of Governor E. F. Morgan in Mingo 
County, Davis S. Robb, international financial agent of 
United Mine Workers of America, who has had the at- 
tempted strike in the Mingo region under his direction for 
a year or more, together with eleven other leaders of the 
United Mine Workers of America were arrested on July 8 
while in session at union headquarters in a hotel at William- 
son, W. Va., and were placed in the Williamson city jail 
but were later removed to the county court house. 

The charge against them was that of unlawful assembly, 
as forbidden in the Governor’s proclmation of martial law. 
Those taken into custody at the sa metime as Davis S. Robb 
were: John W. Brown, Jasper Metzer, Herbert Halls, 
Robert Gilmore, international organizers of the United 
Mine Workers; Edward Dobbins, international board mem- 
ber; Henly Koop, Whitsell Hackney, J. B. Williams, Claude 
Mahoun, Charles Lee and J. H. Reed. 

Up until July 9 no special effort had been made so far 
as could be learned to obtain the release of the union men, 
but there was a rumor in circulation that an attempt would 
be made to obtain writs of habeas corpus just as had been 
done in the case of A. D. Lavinder who had been arrested 
under the provisions of the Governor’s first proclamation of 
martial law. 





THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association will meet in Chicago Aug. 24. Among 
other things a decision will be reached as to the details of 
the conduct of the traffic department which the association 
has decided to establish. 
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Proposed Classification of Coals Consists 
of 35 Types Divided Into 9 Grades 


TTEMPTS to pool coals during hte war revealed 
the lack of a satisfactory detailed classification. 
To meet this need, George H. Ashley, then chief of the 
Section of Eastern Coal Fields of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, now State Geologist of Pennsylvania, began a 
comprehensive study of the subject and presented a first 
draft of a plan at Chicago in September, 1919, before 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. Constructive criticisms of the first paper 
and continued study have led to a revised scheme, here 
presented in skeleton form. 

The scheme seeks to divide all known coals into 
classes and types, so that coal of any given type and 
grade from anywhere may be substituted in use for 
any other coal of the same type and grade, and guaran- 
teed to render essentially the same duty or service. 

This involves, first, dividing all coals into kinds or 
types, and second, dividing each type into as many 
grades as the market demands. The scheme, which 
avoids the use of ultimate analyses, divides all solid 
fuels into thirty-five types, and each type into nine 
possible grades—315 in all. In dividing all coals into 
classes and types seven characters are considered which 
affect the behavior of coal in handling and burning: (1) 
Texture or structure; (2) fuel ratio (fixed carbon 
divided by volatile matter); (3) fixed carbon-moisture 
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AGE 26% 
ratio (fixed carbon divided by moisture as received) ;* 
(4) caking or non-caking character; (5) xyloid (woody) 
or canneloid character; (6) weather resisting or non- 
weather resisting character; (7) certain coals are dis- 
tinguished because highly oxidized, as revealed in their 
low heat value in the ash-, sulphur- and nitrogen-free 
condition. No previous classification has attempted to 
consider all of these characteristics. 

But the actual service of coal depends also in its 
grade—that is, on the mount of dead matter or ash it 
carries, or (for certain uses) the amount of sulphur and 
on the fusing point of the ash (which materially affects 
the practical heat value). To express these differences 
it is proposed to use X, Y, Z to designate best, medium 
and poorest grades, as follows: 

TABLE TO EXPRESS GRADES OF COAL 


Sulphur 


Less than | per cent 
1 per cent—2 per cent 
Over 2 per cent 


Ash 
X—Less than 8 per cent 
Y—8 per cent—16 per cent 
Z—Over 16 per cent 


Fusing Point of Ash 
Over 2,700° F. 


2,700°--2,400° F. 
Under 2,400° F. 

It is proposed that the three letters be used in order 
to express the grade, e.g.: XXX means less than 8 per 
cent ash, less than 1 per cent sulphur, fusing point over 
2,700° F., the first letter always standing for ash, the 
second for sulphur, and so on. 

For example, an open-hearth steel furnace may call 
for Hivol A ZXZ coal, meaning a coal having a fuel ratio 





*Recent work by the U. S. Bureau of Mines—Technical Paper 
No. 113—shows that hygroscopic differences of different kinds of 
coal are fundamental. 


Analyses, as recieved, but 
recalculated to 6% ash 
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of between 1.4 and 1.85, a fixed carbon-moisture ratio 
of 10 or more, a sulphur content of less than 1 per cent, 
but with indifference as to ash and fusing point of ash. 
Criticisms and constructive suggestions are invited. 


Anthracite Shipments Decrease in July 


HE shipments of anthracite for July as reported to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information in Philadelphia, 
amounted to 5,462,760 gross tons as compared with 6,031,- 
937 tons in the preceding month, and with 6,389,100 tons 
in July, 1920. The falling off in shipments last month is 
attributed principally to the continued slack demand for 
pea and steam sizes which has caused the closing down of 
a number of individual operations, and to a not inconsider- 
able idleness from petty strikes affecting chiefly the Le- 
high and Wyoming regions. 
Shipments in gross tons by originating carriers were as 
follows: 


July, 1921 June, 1921 
Pde Et Ree a ents ct tere 1,039,078 1,157,738 
LieVe Ri eee ee 946,387 1,069,521 
CER IR OF NE diss. Soe. eine 507,942 Sy APA: 
ADM ORC ane eels se 926,850 1,009,119 
Die EE Goumene Sy eet eka t 691,132 763,893 
Penns eich ae too eee See 384,780 441,693 
1 Eby hoksl Re Roe ct en ees eu ed ei er a ae 619,365 555,882 
NG XO! GaW RE Wn a ergs Sere i ree 110,605 163,742 
Wt roe TR CAE OD Be RS cic 5 ot a SOS 236,621 299,136 

5,462,760 6,031,937 


Shallmar Coal Classification 


CLASSIFICATION of coal, prepared and issued in 

June by Wilbur A. Marshall of W. A. Marshall & 
Co., of New York, and copyrighted under the name of the 
Shallmar Coal Classification, is reproduced below. In the 
literature accompanying the outline it is noted that the 
value of this method is in the descriptive features which 
enable consumers to readily select coals best adapted to 
their particular requirements. A uniform method of sam- 
pling is described and consumers urged to test the coal 
they receive and to submit the analyses to the coal company 
for checking up mine performance. It is understood this 
classification was developed to replace, so far as possible, 
the indefinite Tidewater Exchange classifications. 
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Lit Cigarette; Lost Arm; Is Compensated 


N APPEAL of the Newton Coal Co., of Philadelphia, 

from an award of compensation to Antonio Masulewick, 
also of Philadelphia, was dismissed by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, the findings of fact and conclusions of law 
of Referee Graham, District No. 1, being affirmed. 

The claimant in this case was employed as a laborer and 
was engaged in loading coal into wagons. One wagon had 
just been loaded and while the claimant was waiting for 
another wagon he took a cigarette from his pocket and 
lighted it and threw away the match. In some unexplained 
way, either the cigarette or something in the coal pile ex- 
ploded, injuring the claimant’s left hand. The referee 
awarded compensation, and the defendant appealed, alleging 
two errors of law: (1) That the injuries were not received 
by accident in the course of employment; (2) that the in- 
juries complained of were caused by a third person because 


_ of reasons personal to him. 


The opinion of the board, written by Commissioner Paul 
W. Houck, states: “There is absolutely no evidence that the 
explosion was caused by the act of a third person, the only 
intimation to this effect being that the cigarettes were given 
to the claimant by his brother-in-law, who worked in a 
glycerine factory. Nor is there any doubt that the accident 
happened while the claimant was in the course of his em- 
ployment. There is no error in the referee’s award.” 

Commissioner Houck also dismissed a similar appeal in 
the case of Rocko Nany, of Forestville, near Minersville, 
Pa., against the Buck Run Coal Co. The defendant ap- 
pealed from an award of compensation by Referee Seidel, 
District No. 2, but the board affirmed the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law of the referee. 


THE BUREAU OF MINES is in urgent need of two new 
mine-rescue cars.. One of these cars is needed to replace 
the car which was burned. It would be assigned to the 
Vincennes (Ind.) district. There is urgent need for the 
replacing of one of the old wooden rescue cars now in 
service. This car is an old Waggoner car, which was made 
over for the purpose. It has been in service thirty-five 
years. Railroads are objecting to its movement on fast 
trains. In case of mine accident, it is essential that the car 
be moved on the fastest train available. 
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Run oF Mint Run or Mine Pipteag og Y teaes OvER 229 Varker Westmoreland & Youghiogheny Fairmont 
Over 34% VOLATILE Over 36% VOLATILE Oven 32% Voatite 
Unper 20% 20% TO 27% Over 27% Mine | Se'a Aline’ | Sere tine | Séro'd 
lass Class Class | Class |Class Class |Class Class |Class Class 
No. No. No. No. | No. No. | No. No. | No. No. 
Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash wander 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% 
100 120 130 | 140 150 | 160 170 | 180 4 
Sulphur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% Sulpbur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% 
Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% 
101 lll 121 131 | 141 151 | 161 171 191 
Sulpbur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% Sulpbur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% Sulpbur under 1.25%) Sulphur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% 
Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% 
102 112 122 132 | 142 152 | 162 172 | 182 
Sulphur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% Sulphur under 1.25% 
Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7:50% Ash undera.50% Ash under 7.50% 
103 113 123 133 | 143 153 | 163 . 173 | 183 
Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2%, Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2%] Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% 
Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.30% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% 
104 114 124 134 | 144 154 | 164 174 
Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2%) Sulphur 1.25% to 2% 
Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% 
105 } 115 125 135 | 145 155 | 165 175 | 185 
Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% Sulphur 1.25% to 2% : 
Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% Ash under 7.50% 
106 116 126 136 | 146 156 | 166 176 | 186 
Sulpbur over 2% Sulphur over 2% Sulphur over 2% Sulphur over 2% 
Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% Ash 7.50% to 9.50% 
107 7 127 137 | 147 157 | 167 177 | 187 
Sulphur over 2% Sulphur over 2% Sulphur over 2% Sulphur over 2% 
Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% Ash 9.50% to 12% 
108 118 128 138 | 148 158 | 168 178 | 188 
Sulphur over 2% Sulphur over 2% Sulphur over 2% Sulphur over 2% 
109 Ash over 12% 119 Ash over 12% 129 Ash over 12% 139 | 149 Ash over 12% 159 | 169 179 | 189 
Best Stained Poorer Stained ¥ ile “ie 7 fr | ans 
250 300 200 Slack 200 Slack 200 Slack 
under 30% Volatile under 30% Volatile 
Best Stained Poorer Stained 
350 400 | 
over 30% Volatile over 30% Volatile H 
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Non-Union Mines Paying 30 Per Cent Lower Wages 
Strip Central Pennsylvania 


Union Operators in Other Fields Hard Pressed by Non- 
Union Competition— Miners Meet on September 20 
to Formulate Demands for Next Wage Conference 


Coal Producers’ Association that the business conditions 

affecting the mining industry in central Pennsylvania 
were growing worse daily and would continue to grow 
worse until a readjustment was made which would place 
the central Pennsylvania mines upon a proper competitive 
basis with the great coal fields surrounding where the miners 
are working at greatly reduced wage rates. 

In analyzing the situation, the officers of the associa- 
tion stated that the loss of business from the union mines 
to the non-union mines in central Pennsylvania, comparing 
the month of December, 1920, with the month of July, 
1921, discloses a large loss of business in the mines oper- 
ating under the union scale. In a tabulation, the associa- 
tion shows that if the mines operating under the union 
scale had maintained their ratio of production in the dis- 
trict they would have produced in the month of July 40,279 
carloads instead of the 34,153 carloads they actually pro- 
duced, and the non-union mines would have produced 16,- 
237 carloads instead of the 22,363 they actually produced. 
In other words, the mines that have made the adjustment 
in central Pennsylvania have taken 6,126 carloads of busi- 
ness from the mines that have not made the adjustment. 

In addition, the field lost tonnage, from the average, 10.5 
per cent, that has been maintained by central Pennsylvania 
against the United States for the past five years. If that 
average had been maintained during July, the district would 
have produced 6,300 more carloads. The union mines have 
stood the loss in their own district of 6,126 carloads and 
have suffered another loss from the district of 6,300 car- 
loads, or for the month of July have lost a total of 12,426 
carloads, or 621,300 tons as compared with a loss of 500,- 
000 tons during June. You will note that the loss for July 
was 121,300 tons greater than the loss for the month of 
June. The association predicts a still greater loss for the 
month of August. 

The reason for the loss of business, which business this 
district has seen go to mines that have made the wage 
adjustments, is shown by the following tabulation of basic 
wage rates in the different fields that compete with this 
district in the eastern market: 


] T WAS stated from the office of the Central Pennsylvania 


Connellsville Somer- 


H.C. Inde- set 


Central Central West- 
Pa. Pa. Non- more- Greens- 


Union union lan burg Frick Co. pendent Co. 
Pick mining, netton. 1.1431 0.9031 0.55 0.57 0.626 0.542 0.9031 
Machine loading, net 
ease. Shen OF7 72006290597. 0,46 0.395 0.395 0.6479 
Cutting: eae scraping, 
*0.16 OF) 27a Ol Grea, 5.08: 0.10 0.10 0.13 
Skilled elses labor, 
LG, 2 Ut ee 029375) 086255" 0%50e" 0955 0.625 0.56 0.625 
Other. inside labor, 
RIOU ees 0.909 0.60 OF ORO 05a 25) Sm a4 Oo meee 
Dumpers, ‘weighmen, 
trimmers, hour.... 0.8875 0.49 0535 053625, 0.333 0.333 "0.5625 
Other outside labor, 
Hour. >. 2’. 0.825 0.45 OFS 0s 09562500 06222 08222 One 


* Approximate. 


The fields shown in the above tabulation working on the 
lower rates produce annually 85,000,000 tons. This vast 
production of coal will have to be absorbed before central 
Pennsylvania can expect to secure any business on con- 
tracts or compete in the spot market for current business. 
It is the belief of those conversant with the situation that 
this condition will continue to work a hardship on the 
union miners and union operators until the United Mine 
Workers of America see the mistake in their present policy, 
or the miners in the individual towns take action on their 
own initiative to work for lower wage rates. 

The president of the association, G. Webb Shillingford, 
has written a letter to John Brophy, president of District 
No. 2, saying that, as the mine workers’ union refuses to 


discuss wages, there is no advantage in holding any con- 
ference whatever. The letter was drafted at a session of 
the executive committee of the association which assembled 
in Altoona, Aug. 9. 


Miners Demand Governor Remove Guards 


EMAND that the Governor remove mine guards from 

southern West Virginia was voiced at a mass meeting 
of miners held at Charleston on Sunday, Aug. 7. The resolu- 
tion also embodied the terms of settlement of the mine 
strike in Mingo county suggested some time ago by C. F. 
Keeney of District 17. The resolutions adopted also call 
upon the Governor to convene the legislature in extra 
session in case he has not the power to remove mine 
guards. 

The basis of settlement suggested by Keeney some time 
ago was that (1) the coal operators agree that all em- 
ployees return to work without discrimination against any 
employee belonging to a labor union; (2) the establishment 
of an eight hour day as applied to all classes; (38) the 
semi-monthly pay day; (4) the right of employees to trade 
where they please; (5) the right of employees to elect 
check-weighmen; (6) weights to be stamped on mine cars; 
(7) appointment of a joint committee of three persons from 
each side for the purpose of adjusting wages. 


Northern West Virginia Seeks Lower Wages 


NUMBER of mines in the outlying sections of northern 

West Virginia have broken their contracts with the 
United Mine Workers and are operating open shop at the 
rate of wages paid in 1917. Some of the mines thus work- 
ing are on the Charleston division of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Ry. There are said to be several between Weston and 
Tygarts Junction and in the Scott’s Run section as well 
as in Preston County. 

The operators have held two meetings at Deer Park, Md., 
one on July 22 and one on July 29. The operators are afraid 
that when April 1 comes they will find that all the con- 
tracts have gone to the non-union fields and that no matter 
what wage reductions are then made, as the business will 
have been placed, there will be no business for them. This 
view was set forth by T. W. Guthrie, president of the Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co. at the Deer Park meeting. 

Union men, who will not work at less than union wages 
in union fields, migrate from such regions in periods of 
slackness and enter non-union mines, accepting the wages 
that are offered, thus building up these sections at the 
expense of those that are unionized. 


Miners Will Meet at Indianapolis, Sept. 20, 


to Formulate Demands 


TILL expectant of the six-hour day and five-day week 

and with a few delegates hopeful of the nationaliza- 
tion of mines the United Mine Workers of America will 
meet at Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 20, for its biennial session. 
It will make demands on behalf of both anthracite and bitu- 
minous mining sections as to the wage scale to be paid and 
the mining conditions to be observed after March 31, 1922. 
About 1,500 delegates will be present, some frugal unions 
combining with others to send but one delegate to repre- 
sent them. Two years ago there were 2,044 delegates. This 
year there will be less. In other years the Indianapolis 
convention has formulated the wage demands and the tri- 
district convention in the anthracite region has met and 
approved them. This year the anthracite delegates at the 
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convention will submit their demands to the national body, 
and these demands as approved or modified will be sub- 
mitted to the tridistrict convention. 


Valley Strike, a Fight Within the Union 


()* WEDNESDAY, Aug. 10, the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
strikers who had closed eight of the company’s col- 
lieries, went back to work. There was no real grievance 
with the company. The fight was really one between the 
union and the general grievance committee of the locals 
that are composed of Lehigh Valley men. When Dempsey 
was president of No. 1 District he let the insurgents get 
out of hand and arrange for general grievance committees 
for each company in the northern district. As was expected, 
the heads of these great grievance committees proved 
stronger than the union president and vice president. 

John Collins, who succeeded Dempsey as president, could 
control the locals no better than he did. Collins gave way 
to William J. Brennan of Scranton, Aug. 1, and a test to 
see who was really in control immediately was made. 
Strikes were called for every imaginary reason. Finaily, 
when the men were out on strike they agreed to declare that 
they had been promised that the miners should in no case 
make less than $7 per day and their helpers should be 
guaranteed $6, though no such promise had been made. 
Still the story that such a guarantee was given had caused 
trouble for two months, and only the threat that the 
charters of the striking locals would be annulled kept the 
insurgents in line. 

The Lehigh Valley refused to treat with any other than 
the duly recognized officials of the union, and these officials 
could but acknowledge that the strike was a direct violation 
of the contract. After a few days’ suspension, Aug. 4 to 
Aug. 10, the union won out and the men returned to work. 
Westmoreland went out Aug. 1 and Maltby, Exeter, Seneca, 
William A., Heidelberg, Broadwell, and Henry went out 
Aug. 4. 


No Wage Reduction in Texas——and 
No Work 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Texas coal operators and 
of the United Mine Workers in Texas have met in 
conference at Fort Worth and have concluded their meeting 
without any reduction in wages being arranged between 
them. The mine workers were headed by John Wilkinson, 
president of District 21, and other representatives were: 
R. G. Sparling, Lawrence Santi and Ed Patterson of 
Thurber; W. M. Mumford of Strawn, Monroe Catchcart of 
Lyra, Pete Harrison and Carlos Morino of Bridgeport and 
Gomer Jones of Newcastle. The mine operators in the 
conference were: W. K. Gordon and E. S. Britton, represent- 
ing the Thurber mines; Judge E. B. Ritchie, those at 
Strawn, and W. H. Ashton and W. H. John, the Bridgeport 
mines. 
The coal operators proposed a reduction from $7.50 to $5 
a day for underground labor as a basis from which all 
other classes of mine labor could be figured. The operators 
agreed to reopen the mines at once if the wage cut were 
accepted. It was declared during the conference that the 
mines at Bridgeport are the only ones now in operation. 
Those at Thurber, Strawn, Lyra and Newcastle have been 
closed several months. 


Mine Workers Willing to Urge Coal Buying 
But Not to Take Wage Cut 


FTER conferring with the Secretary of Labor on be- 
half of the Mine Workers of America, Walker J. James 
stated that bituminous coal miners are averaging only two 
days work a week and for that reason could not consider a 
wage reduction. Mr. James stated that he had conferred 
with Secretary Davis on general conditions in the industry. 
He stated that the mine workers are more than willing to 
join with the government and the operators in an effort to 
start coal buying. 
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Lack of Funds Prevents Many Railroads 
from Buying Storage Coal 


ECENTLY the Interstate Commerce Commission called 

on the railroads to use every effort to speed up the 
lagging soft coal production by taking in storage coal 
against next winter’s needs. Some of the railroads have 
replied to the commission, explaining their policy whether 
it be to store, or not to store. Sufficient information has 
not been obtained, or released, to show in a conclusive way 
whether the effort of the commission will be productive, 
but such letters from the railroads as have been made public 
indicate clearly the desire on the part of many railroad 
companies to store coal and their inability to do so because 
of lack of money. Some apparently are plain “broke,” 
while others not only have a good stock pile of coal but 
are going to buy more and pile it up. ; 

The Pennsylvania Railroad System reports that it has 
an 8-day supply, but does not intend to increase it because 
of lack of funds and also because there is a sufficient car 
supply which will probably be able to serve its needs later. 
The New York Central has 779,000 tons which will last it 
for 30 days and in addition expects 155,000 this month. The 
Great Northern is also well provided for, having 340,000 
tons on hand with orders placed for 28,000 tons a week and 
400,000 to be delivered before November 1. The Erie Rail- 
road has more than a month’s supply and does not con- 
template additional reserve. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad does not intend to increase its storage, 
requiring funds for other purposes. With 25,000 tons on 
hand the Bangor and Aroostock Railroad plans to increase 
its supply to over 40,000 tons before winter, giving it a 3 
or 4 months’ supply. The Central of Georgia Railway 
reports that it does not plan to increase its supply. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy is well stocked, hav- 
ing on hand 300,000 tons which it will add to at the rate of 
20,000 tons a week this month. Another road well supplied 
is the Chicago and Northwestern which had 146,000 tons 
on hand with contracts for 354,000 tons before Dec. 1. 
The St. Louis and Southwestern Railroad says it has been 
unable to store coal because of lack of funds but that if 
the road secures money it will lay in supplies. The Union 
Pacific has 88,000 tons which wil] last 15 days, and will 
increase its reserve with 155,000 tons. The Illinois Central 
Railroad which serves a coal region will make few purchases 
for reserve. 


No Announcement of Policy on Trade 
Associations Expected Until October 


ANS official statement having to do with the activities of 
trade associations will be issued in the latter part of 
August. A promise to this effect was made by Commerce 
Secretary Hoover after a conference on the subject between 
Mr. Hoover and members of his staff, with the Attorney 
General and members of the Department of Justice staff. 
Pending the issuance of this statement, Mr. Hoover declines 
to comment, The Attorney General stated that there are a 
great number of trade associations which are of much 
benefit to business and that the activities of the great 
majority of these organizations are not being questioned. 
He said the Department of Justice simply is trying to find 
if there are not some cases in which illegal activities are 
being carried forward under the guise of trade associations. 

The probabilities are that the official statement which is 
tc be issued will not go very far toward illuminating the 
twilight zone which covers a part of the field of some of 
the existing associations. Since the Supreme Court of the 
United States is expected to hand down during the October 
term, an opinion in the hardwood lumber case, which may 
define some of the limits of the fields of the trade associa- 
tions, it is not probable that any executive department 
is going to declare any very definite policy before the ren- 
dition of that opinion. 

The Department of Commerce has ascertained that there 
are more than 5,800 trade and industrial organizations in 
the country. 
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New Rules and Contracts for Tidewater 


Coal Exchange, Inc. 


EVISED rules of the Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., 

which the members received on Aug. 12 contain many 
important changes, the most important of which has to do 
with Rule 18 otherwise known as the Demurrage Rule. The 
revised rule provides for billing members for the detention 
accrued only on the tonnage released in the particular 
month, instead of for the detention accrued in all credits 
held during the month. The new rule will, it is thought, 
do away with considerable criticism. 

This rule as revised and which, as with the other rules, 
with the exception of Paragraph “E” of Rule 1, which does 
not become effective until Sept. 1, have been in force as of 
Aug. 1, reads as follows: 

Hach carrier will submit a bill to the Exchange at the close 
of each calendar month for each port or pier, as required by its 
tariffs, with statement itemized to show the date of arrival 
and release of each car, covering total demurrage billed against 
the Exchange during the preceding month. 

The exchange will compile daily demurrage accounts of each 
member at each separate pier on a tonnage basis, without a 
separation of pools, and charge against each member the ton- 
nage days detention accrued on tonnage as disposed of in the 
particular month, whether such disposition is by actual dump- 
ing of physical coal or the transfer of tonnage to another mem- 
ber; the tonnage so disposed of to release from demurrage the 
earliest detained credit held by the member without regard to 
pools. At least five days free time per ton will be allowed at 
the time of disposition of the coal, and such tonnage free time 
will be used as a credit to the member’s demurrage account in 
the month. All credits will operate to reduce the total deten- 
tion in the particular month in which they accrue and no credits 
will be carried over to a succeeding month. 

On tonnage transferred, each member involved will be charged 
with the detention accruing during the time such member holds 
the credit. Free time will be allowed the transferor at the time 
of the transfer, but will not be allowed the transferee at the 
time he dumps the tonnage or transfers it to a third party. 

In the case of a dry pool all members holding credits in that 
pool will be automatically released from demurrage on their credits 
in that pool, and all debit members in that pool will automatically 
have their total net credit in all pools increased by the amount 
of the debit in the dry pool. This will be accomplished by means 
of credit and debit entries in an ‘adjustment column.” A pool 
is not considered dry unless absolutely void of coal. 

The xchange will render statements to the members on this 
basis immediately after the close of each month for checking 
and verification, after which the total net tonnage detention of 
all members will be used on a pro rata basis for apportioning 
the railroad bill for the particular month. 


Rule No. 1 has been entirely revised to cover many new 
features. It now provides for annual dues of $300 payable 
quarterly in advance, the first day of May, August, Novem- 
ber and February; to provide for the payment of an initia- 
tion fee of $300 by all members elected on and after 
Sept. 1, 1921; a new form of application giving more com- 
plete information regarding prospective members’ financial 
standing, and it also provides that all applications for 
membership are to be passed upon by the Executive Com- 
mittee before the applicant will be allowed the privileges 
of the Exchange. 

Rule 8, which has to do with rejections, has been aug- 
mented by the addition of a clause providing for the re- 
jection of coal on the request of members. 

Rule No. 24, having to do with the extension of credits, 
has been revised to restrict the extension of credit by the 
Commissioner. 

In addition to calling attention to the changes in the 
rules, Commissioner Magruder directs special attention to 
the new form of Members’ Contract which gives the 
Exchange the necessary authority to enforce members to 
liquidate debits promptly and to release credits promptly; 
and which it is believed when signed by each member will 
thoroughly protect the interest of all members. The con- 
tract provides that the member is to pay all bills rendered 
by the Exchange within ten days, that if such payment is 
not made within the specified time the Exchange may 
notify the member that if the bill rendered is not paid 
within five days from date of such demand, the Exchange 
may sell, after notice in writing to all members, at public 
sale at the New York office of the Exchange, any or all 
credits due the member as shown on the books of the 
Exchange, the proceeds of such sale to be credited by 
the Exchange on any obligation due by the member to it, 
the balance, if any, to be turned over to the member. 

The contract also provides that the member is to replace 
all coal borrowed from each and all pools within ten days 
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from the date of demand of the Commissioner of the 
Exchange to replace such coal in the pool and at the pier 
from which the coal was borrowed, and in case of failure 
or refusal to replace borrowed coal within such time the 
Commissioner is authorized and directed, irrevocably, to 
purchase sufficient coal of the necessary grade or quality 
to replace the borrowed coal at the market price thereof 
and charge the cost of the same and the expense of acquir- 
ing and handling it to the member’s account. 


Pittsburgh Conference Decides to Change 


Car Service Rules 


ULES A, B, C, D and I of the mine rating rules (C. S. 
31 Revised) probably will be changed as a result of 
a conference in Pittsburgh, Aug. 11, 12 and 13, between 
the railroad relations committee of the National Coal Asso-. 
ciation and a special committee of railroad officials. A 
tentative agreement also was reached as to changes in the 
preamble of the car distribution rules. Rule six also is 
to be changed in several: particulars. A sub-committee was 
appointed to work out the details after which the proposed 
changes will be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for informal approval. The representatives of the 
coal operators in attendance at the conference were: 

W. L. Andrews, vice-president Consolidation Coal Co., 
Baltimore; C. D. Boyd, traffic manager Hazard, Harlan and 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, Louis- 
ville; W. P. Buffington, traffic manager Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh; John Callahan, traffic manager National Coal 
Association; J. D. Battle, assistant traffic manager National 
Coal Association; D. F. Hurd, secretary Pittsburgh Vein 
Operators’ Association of Ohio, Cleveland; C. H. Jenkins, 
secretary-treasurer Hutchinson Coal Co., Farimont, W. Va.; 
Jonas Waffle, secretary Indiana Coal Trade Bureau, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; W. D. McKinney, secretary Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange, Columbus; W. J. Manley, traffic manager 
Logan County Coal Operators’ Association, Logan, W. Va.; 
W. B. Troxell, secretary Panhandle Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh; S. C. Higgins, traffic manager New 
River Coal Operators’ Association, Charleston, W. Va.; 
C. J. Goodyear, traffic manager, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh; J. O. Caldwell, Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
W. E. E. Koepler, secretary Pocahontas Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, Bluefield, W. Va.; W. Duggan, traffic manager, 
and C. J. McCumisky, Peabody Coal Co., Chicago. 

S. L. Yerkes acted as chairman of the coal section and 
A. G. Gutheim acted as spokesman for the railroad officials, 
of whom the following were in attendance: D. E. Spangler, 
general superintendent transportation N. & W. Ry.; H. J. 
Gorman, vice-president Montour R.R.; J. B. Fisher, general 
superintendent of transportation Pa. R.R.; J. F. Porter- 
field, general superintendent transportation, I. C. C. R.R.; 
W. L. Barnes, general superintendent C., B. & Q. R.R.; 
A. E. Fillmore, superintendent transportation L. & N. R.R.; 
W. G. Curren, general superintendent transportation B. & 
O. R.R.; John Neesner, B. & O. R.R.; and R. R. Harris, 
superintendent freight transportation Big Four. 





BASED ON PARTIAL RETURNS FROM A RECENT QUESTION NAIRE 
sent out by the American Wholesale Coal Association, 
George H. Cushing, its mananging director states that 8.85 
per cent of all cars shipped are reconsigned. Of the cars 
which are reconsigned, 94.5 per cent are reconsigned before 
reaching the destination to which they are first billed. The 
figures cover six months during which coal was abundant. 
Mr. Cushing believes that this indicates that reconsignment 
cannot be regarded as the badge of speculation. 





THE WINDING GULF OPERATORS will hold a meeting at the 
Greenbriar, White Sulphur Springs, Thursday night, Aug. 
25. At 10 o’clock on Friday they will join with the oper- 
ators of the New River field in a morning session with 
W. J. Harahan, president of the C. & O. Ry., and discuss 
traffic matters pertaining to their fields. On Thursday night 
Mr. Harahan will be the guest of the coal operators at a 
banquet at the Greenbriar. 
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Weekly Review 


HAT time is fast approaching when consumers 

; of bituminous coal must decide whether to put 

in storage now or take chances on car shortage 
this winter. No one can foresee what the winter holds 
forth in the way of increased demand for coal from 
industries and railroads and bad weather such as ties 
traffic in knots at critical times. 

Users and buyers of steam and gas coal should 
squarely face a few basic facts bearing on the soft 
coal situation, take observations of their own individual 
circumstances and act, if the results of putting two 
and two together show that to be the course, 

Considering the country as a whole the situation is 
quickly appraised. Production this year to Aug. 6, has 
been a little short of 234,000,000 tons. At the average 
rate for the year, production by Dec. 31, will have been 
around 380,000,000 tons. Out of this production is 
coming exports which were 3,700,000 net tons in June 
alone. The lowest point to which consumption—not 
production—has gone in the past nine years was 408,- 
000,000 tons in 1914, a well remembered year of busi- 
ness depression. Consumption in 1920 was 499,000,000 
tons, out of a production of 556,000,000 tons, an output 
better by 175,000,000 tons than is promised for this 
year. 

Now, the significance of these figures is that, although 


anything is possible it does not seem reasonable that 
the country has turned its back on prosperity so far 
that industry will burn less coal than in such a year 
as 1914. 

By the end of Labor Day week, that is by Sept. 10, 
production may be expected to have reached about 
280,000,000 tons. In the remaining sixteen weeks of 
1921 an average output of 10,000,000 tons would then 
put the year’s total at 430,000,000 tons, or midway 
between 1914 and 1915. 


TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES FORESEEN 


But production is not going to go to 10,000,000 tons 
from around 7,000,000 until a lot of people want coal. 
And if these people are going to want coal and wait, 
not until early in September, but until late in October 
or until November, no figures are necessary to indicate 
the difficulty that will be encountered. The railroads 
cannot comfortably carry more than 11,000,000 tons 
a week, at least until they get back in training again. 

With these observations in mind the consumer who 
needs, or is expecting to need this winter any quantity 
of coal and who has not—as very many have—one, two, 
three or more months’ supply on hand, the quantity 
depending on distance from source of supply, would 
do well to analyze his situation, cast up the chances 
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pro and con and decide now to invest in some coal or 
take a chance. Coal can be had now at extremely rea- - 
sonable prices, it is possible to pick the very best 
quality and to get deliveries from coal companies and 
railroads anxious for the business. 

For six weeks production of bituminous coal has 
been uniformly just above 7,200,000 tons—in the week of 
Aug. 6, it was 7,296,000 tons—and prices have shown 
little change. Coal Age Index of spot prices of bitumin- 
ous coal rose 2 points as of Aug. 15, to 92, from 90 on 
Aug. 8. The gain was the result of increases in the 
prices of domestic sizes of soft coal in the central and 
Middle West following a perceptible strengthening of 
what for weeks has been a very sluggish demand. At 
the moment the trade is hopeful, even expectant, that 
the better feeling of the past week is a forerunner of 
a real demand and better prices. 


BITUMINOUS 


The opening days of August saw a continuation of the 
gradual decline in soft coal production. During the week 
ended Aug. 6, the output was 7,296,000 net tons, according 
to the Geological Survey. This represents a decrease of 
56,000 tons from the figure of the preceding week. Produc- 
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tion is now 76 per cent of the August, 1913, rate; 84 per 
cent of the 1914 rate, and 83 per cent of the 1915 rate. In 
spite of the fact, therefore, that the country’s requirements 
normally increase from 15 to 20 million tons yearly, the 
present rate of output is far below that during the business 
depression of 1914-15. 


INQUIRIES FOR FALL TONNAGE INCREASE 


That the low point of the present decline in production 
may have been touched is indicated by early reports of 
loadings for the second week of August, during the first 
two days of which 51,438 cars were loaded, as compared 
with 49,240 the week before. Consumers of both steam and 
domestic coals are now beginning to think of their fall re- 
quirements, and inquiries for tonnage to be delivered in 
September are increasing, while more actual sales are also 
being reported. 

While the mid-summer trading has been subnormal in 
the East, there has been a slight pick-up in demand, as 
measured by the fact that although the Lake and export 
tonnage has slumped materially, production as a whole is 
only about 100,000 tons under that of four weeks ago. In 
certain lines of industry further improvement is recorded, 
and as conditions pick up, buyers appear more ready to 
discuss fall business. In some markets there is already a 
tendency to close contracts for high-grade coals and it is 
now plain that the inability of the consumer to gage his 














Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 





Market July 12, Aug 2, Aug. 9, Aug. 16, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1931 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.75 $5.25 $5.15 $5 00@$5 35 
Pocahontas mine run..... Coliimbtss) ssde20 0 eb 62, 90562750). 3/25 
Pocahontas screenings..... Colnmbuss. 62.1508 22400) 2215) 72)25/a..2° 50 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 5.00 5.40 5.00 5 00@ 5.50 
Pocahontas minerun..... Chicago,.).... 2 OD So 00me see Jo eda 25. 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 90 te 5500 5 00 ms 0)n 52.05 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 2.05 TSO R iT o0 te 65S@r 2°15 
Cambria mine run. Boston. sae: pT Pie PS et ORT OW 
Somerset mine run.. Bostoneeacr 1.90 ib iy Ae 17.0 1.50@ 1.90 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. INeGwsork.ee se LO) os 1D oS") 32 00@ 3725 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. - Philadelphia. DaS0ime G0 ees. 990) 2S @eo..00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.60 2.40 2.45 2 50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New orien e255 2 e60INE2, 5512 35@62-75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.25@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.40 2.20 2.20 2.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York .. 2.25 2a35 ep 22508 22 00@72750 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia... 2.20 2.20 2.05 .1.90@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.15 2.00 2.00 210 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... INew*Yorkoce (IL959 1.95" 12595 1.85@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.65@ 1.85 
Pao ll (uow-Vol.)....... Baltimore... 1.85 led 170) 1.75 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.95 175 1.85 1.70@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1.75 aa 1.65 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.60 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.95 Peg hi 92 9AV) 2.60@ 2.80 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.15 
Pittsburgh slack (gas)..... Pittsburgh... 1.45 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.25 2.90 3.25 3.25@ 3.60 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 2.15 2.00 2.15 2.00@ 2.20 
Kanawha persenings. ee Columbuss.8 oll NE) 1730 1.40@ 1.60 
Hocking lump.. . Columbus 3.25 3.15 3.15 3 00@ 3.35 
Hocking mine run. Soe Golumbuasseeee 1d) 25a 27 15 200). 2225 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.20 1.30 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pitts. No. 8 lump.. e @leveland.ss oe 20) me s2o) B22) s300@ 5-50 


Market July 12, Aug.2, Aug.9, Aug.16, 
Quo'ed 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... $2.25 $2.30 $2.30 $2.25@$2.35 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.25 1.45 1.80 1.70@ 1.85 
Midwest 

Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.9 aoe D0. Ss 50@) 4.05 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 3.15 93,15 3: 15> 3 60@ 3.55 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... a Chicagoss 2. 1.90 1.90 1.85 1 50@ 2 00 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2.65 2.50 2.75 2 75@ 3 00 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.40 2325 2.20 1.90@ 2.85 
Central, Ill. sereenings.... Chicago..... 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.80@ 1.%6 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 20 ees a O0Re>, OO 13 .50@)1.5165 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run.,.. Chicago..... 2.50 3.10 5.10 2.90@ 3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... iI ZAu) 21d Zeal 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... Zo dom 22.90) 502.90) ©2,75@) 3.00 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... De a0 Meee C49) wot 4 2250) 2.65 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.75 
Standardilump dee. ous. WOU. ne 2.2948 2.25 | 2.201. 2.50@.2.75 
Standard minerun....... SeOWsten cml Az 1.70 W775 ile Eg 

Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 0.85 1.00 1g) 1.00@ 1.20 
Wiest ay sLUiD ares tetera Jrowisville;-.0 2.20) 9 2595 3.00 2.50@ 3.50 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.10 2.35 2.25 2.00@ 2.85 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.40 1.65 1.70 1.35@ 2.00 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.. . Birmingham.. 3.40 Bab B47 (3) 3.25@ 4.20 
Big Seam mine run. . Birmingham.., 2.15 deel Ws en e7 An A 2.00@ 2.25 
Big Seam (washed)... . Birmingham... 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. lumi. wanes Louisville.... 3.50 350 3.60 3.50@ 3 75 
Soh iy. mine Tito sce. Louisville.... 2.25 2.35 2.30 2.25@ 2 40 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.40 1.50 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Kansas lump............. Kaansas City. 5.40 Spey ese) 5.65 

Kansas mine run. Pe wansas Citys. | 4025 4.40 4.40 4.40 

Kansas screenings. Pe. Kansag Cityin| £3.25 Bees) 61604) Bh) 


*Gross tons, f.0.b. rpcuel. Hampton Roads. 


tAdvance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 











Market Freight ———— Aug. 2, 1921 —_ Aug. 9, 1921 ——-—— ————Aug.16,19214¢— = 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 

New. VOLK sey $2.61 $8. 00@$8. 15 S7EAUGISTAIO™ HS. crate ae: $755 0G) S7a/ ume Snes ere $7.50@$7.75 

Philadelphia... . . 2.66 8.00@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 $7.50@$8. 20 7.65@ 7.85 $7.50@$8.20 7.65@ 7.85 
Chicago...... 5.62 12.40 12.45 12.40 12. 45 12.40 12.55 

New York...... 2.61 7.55@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7. 30@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 

Philadelphia 2.66 8.00@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 
Chicago........ 5.62 12.40 12.45 12. 40 12. 45 12. 40 12 55 

New. WOrK. 1c) 2.61 7.70@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 7.80@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 7.80@ 8.25 7.80@ 8.10 

Philadelphia..... 2.66 8.25@ 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 8.00@ 8 8935 7.95@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 
Grich go. anaes 5.62 12.70 12.70 12.70 12.70 12 70 12.80 

New York. .o...- 2.61 7.50@ 7.75 7.80@ 8.10 7.25@ 7.75 7.80@ 8.10 UPON TGs 7.80@ 8.10 

Philade'phia... .. 2.66 8.00@ 8.40 7.95@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.25 7.95@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 
Ghicagosneer ie 5.62 12.70 12.70 12.70 12.80 12.75 12 90 

New York...... 2.47 4.50@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.25 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.25 6.05@ 6.45 

Philadelphia... .. 2.38 4.50@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.20 4.50@ 5.75 6.10@ 6.20 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.20 
@hicagor., 4.55 5.62 11.10 11.20 11.10 L208 11.10 11.25 
Buckwheat No. 1.. INjews VOr kk; ee 2.47 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3 50 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 
Buckwheat No. | Philadelphia... . . 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3590 2.50@ 3.00 300 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Rice. . se News Ork ... o.08 2.47 BIG DADs: 2.50 1.50@ 2.00 250 1.50@ 2.25 2.50 
Rice. . ee eee hiladelphia.s..- 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2250 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2 00 2.50 
Barley......-...000.--- New York..: =. DA 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.90@ 1.25 1.50 
Barley.. Philadelphia... . . 2 38 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1 50 
Birdseye. . Mewar orkey.4s¢ 2747 a, eae 2e50 sah eae RAS e 2e5 OND Sees. 2.50 


*Prices aad freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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1921. This diagram 
shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal in 
the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
in this review. 




















needs is more responsible for the sluggish market than is 
the question of price. 

Reports on the all-rail movement to New England show 
a decline in tonnage. During the week ended Aug. 6, 2,609 
cars of anthracite and 2,780 cars of soft coal were forwarded, 
compared with 2,543 and 38,029 respectively in the preced- 
ing week. 

SMOKELESS COALS AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


The export market is in the doldrums and except for scat- 
tered small tonnages moving to Cuba, South America and 
West Italy, but little business is being transacted. Low 
prices fail to make a sale as business, temporarily at least, 
is entirely lacking. Bunkers and coastwise coal to New Eng- 
land, therefore, occupy the Hampton Roads shippers, and 
an increasing number of New England industries are tak- 
ing advantage of the situation to procure smokeless coals 
at attractive figures. 

Tidewater movement fell off sharply during July, when 
3,601,000 net tons of soft coal were dumped over the North 
Atlantic piers. Compared.with the total dumpings for May, 
this was a decrease of 891,000 tons, or nearly 20 per cent. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR JULY, 1921 
(In net tons) 





New Philadel- Hampton Charles- 

Destination York phia Baltimore Roads ton Total 
Coastwise to 

New 

England.. 103,000 46,000 79,000 445;000@ Pae.on. 673,000 
HIxports:..2 «eee 62,000 316,000 954,000 55,000 1,387,000 
Bunker..... 377,000 43,000 65,000 368,000 4,000 857,000 
Insidecapes ....... 139,000 52,000 25-000 Feaaeen 219,000 
Other 

tonnage. . APE 9 ee 1,000 48,000 3,000 465,000 

So tel dete 893,000 290,000 513,000 1,843,000 62,000 3,601,000 


CUMULATIVE TIDEWATER SHIPMENTS, CALENDAR YEAR TO 


JULY 31 
(Net tons) 
New 
England Exports Bunker Other Total 
NOW: cs ei ees 4,674,000 3,406,000 3,891,000 8,045,000 20,016,000 
1920" eee 5,824,000 10,748,000 4,895,000 6,688,000 28,155,000 
L921, Peete 4,347,000 8,294,000 5,577,000 5,979,000 24,197,000 


Screenings, which had advanced of late, are losing some 
of their caste, with a renewal of domestic production. Deal- 
ers say that household buying is on the increase but many 
are still unable to place orders and their yards remain 
heavily stocked. 

Dumpings of Lake coal are lower. During the week 
ended Aug. 13, the total loadings were 646,915 net tons, 
divided; 621,785 cargo and 25,180 vessel fuel. Movement 
for the season to date is 14,774,715 tons, as compared with 
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8,556,035 tons last year. The Northwestern market is now 
absorbing a better volume of coal and pressure on the stor- 
age docks at the Head-of-the-Lakes has been lightened. A 
slight betterment in the iron ore industry is providing down 
cargoes for Lake coal-carriers and a better feeling prevails 
in the territory served by the Duluth-Superior docks. Lake 
shippers feel that with a continuance of the better Inland 
market, movement up the Lakes may be maintained at 
nearly the present rate. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production declined sharply in the week ended Aug. 6. 
Labor troubles resulted in the closing of several collieries 
and limited the output to 1,564,000 net tons, nearly 200,000 
tons less than during the preceding week. Corrected fig- 
ures of July production now place the output at 7,050,000 
net tons and for the calendar year to Aug. 1, 52,500,- 
000 tons. 

Dealers’ stocks of domestic sizes are generally heavy, 
and in the continuance of slow household buying mine orders 
are becoming scarcer. However, record Lake loadings are 
reported—199,600 net tons the first week of August—and 
this furnishes a satisfactory outlet for much tonnage. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production again recorded an increase when 
55,000 net tons were produced in the week ended Aug. 6. 
Cumulative 1921 production is 3,617,000 net tons, against 





Estimates of Production 


FrRoM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 


1921 _ 1920. 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
to Date Week to Datea 
219,329,000 10,470,000 289,191,000 
1,274,000 1,745,000 1,675,000 
226,680,000 9,371,000 298,562,000 
1,273,000 1,562,000 1,672,000 
Aug.6c........... 7,296,000 233,977,000 10,432,000 308,994,000 
Daily average..... 1,216,000 1,271,000 1,739,000 1,674,000 


(a) Less 2 days” production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (b) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


———_ 1921 = 


Calendar Year 
Week 


to Date 
1,837,000 1,819,000 
1,750,000 1,912,000 
1,564,000 54,064,000 1,805,000 54,205,000 


(a) Less two days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. 


BEEHIVE COKE 


Week Ended 
July 30 
192la 1921b 


55,000 45,000 
(a) Subject to revision. 





Week 
7,380,000 
T, 230,000 
7,352,000 
1,225,000 


Wulye2abF c.g see oe 
Daily average 
July 30b 

Daily average..... 





1920- 
Calendar Year 


Week to Date a 


DULY 2 ea sears 


Aug. 7 
1920 
382,000 
(b) Revised from last report. 
days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 

covered for the last two years. 


1921 
to Date 


3,617,000 


1920c 
to Date 


12,793,000 
(c) Less two 


Aug. 6 


August 18, 1921 


12,973,000 in 1920. Total production of all coke in July was 
1,465,000 net tons, as compared with 1,642,000 in June. This 
is less than the monthly average of any of the last four 
years. 

Some new inquiries are being received, but operators are 
cautious in quoting prices, feeling that present figures are 
too low to form a basis for future business. Connellsville 
quotations are purely nominal: Spot furnace $2.90@$3; 
contract furnace $3 and foundry $4@$4.50. 

The depression in the coke industry throws a flood of 
light on the absence of demand for coal. It is estimated 
that the coal consumed in the manufacture of coke in the 
month of July was 2,132,000 tons, of which 1,846,000 tons 
were used in by-product ovens. The coke industry, which 
normally takes 15 per cent of the coal supply of the coun- 


Inspection Necessary to Maintain 
Standards of Coal 


Lack of Definitions in the Coal Trade Must be 
Overcome Before a Coal Exchange Can Function 


By PAUL WOOTON 


HE expected discussion on the floor of the Senate 

of the possibilities of a coal exchange as a stabiliz- 
ing element in the coal) industry did not materialize due 
to the fact that Senator Dial’s amendment to the grain 
futures bill was unexpectedly withdrawn. It had been the 
South Carolina Senator’s intention to insist on a vote on 
the amendment which would have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of cotton exchanges. Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
in whose state is located the large New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, was prepared to oppose the amendment and 
expected to shown that high government officials are at 
this time engaged in urging a coal exchange for the ‘coal 
industry. 

The withdrawal of the Dial amendment means that the 
discussion will be transferred to a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Senator Ransdell’s public statement that the coal exchange 
is being looked to as a stabilizing factor in the coal indus. 
try brought to light the fact that the matter has been 
under quiet discussion in government circles for the past 
several weeks. The idea has received stimulation in the 
success of the Sewell’s Point Coal Exchange. It also has 
been learned that the American Wholesale Coal Association 
has made a formal proposal to assist the Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Mires in the study of the 
matter and that the tender of assistance has been accepted 
in each case. 

It is admitted that the principal difficulty which must 
be surmounted is the fixing of the grades of coal. The 
matter of sampling an analysis is not regarded as an 
obstacle, as it is known definitely that this can be done 
promptly and with sufficient accuracy to meet the require- 
ments. At present, the grades of coal are hardly deserving 
of the name. Such terms as steam coal, domestic coal, 
lump, and screenings may mean nearly anything. It is 
recognized that no such generalities could be made if coal 
is to be dealt with on an exchange. It also is recognizea 
that, in addition to such sampling and analyzing as may be 
done, practice and experience must be utilized to a large 
extent in such determinations. 

The Sewell’s Point Exchange is the first attempt to 
classify coal on a rational basis and to publish the analytical 
limits of these classifications. The plan has worked out so 
well on the Virginian railroad that it is declared by a high 
government official that a coal exchange could be put into 
immediate operation to cover transactions on coal that is 
shipped over Sewall’s Point pier. 

An absolute prerequisite to the plan is that there be an 
inspection system which shall be impartial and which shall 
be in operation at all times, in order to keep the coal up to 
the standard. 

In such a plan, the Bureau of Mines’ function, as inter- 
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try, is now consuming coal at a rate of less than one-third 
of its requirements during periods of greatest business 
activity. 
ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 
(Net tons) 


Consumed in Consumed in Total Coal 

By-product Ovens Beehive Ovens Consumed 

1917 Monthly average..... 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 Monthly average..... 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 Monthly average..... 2,988,000 2,583,000a 5,571,000 
1920 Monthly average..... 3,685,000 2,758,000a 6,443,000 
DAITAG; il 92 hae eee eer aye 2,026,000ab 367,000a 2,393,000 
July, LOZ Tc eae yet gdh: 1,846,000a 286,000a 2,132,000 


_ (a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged 
in by-product ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. (6) Revised from last 
report. 


preted by Bureau officials, would not be to classify but to 
gather facts on which the classification would be based. 
The industry itself would be required to do the classifying. 


Glen Alden Will Lay Off Men 


HOUGH W. W. Inglis, president of the Glen Alden Coal 

Co., denies that it is the intention to close down six 
collieries on Aug. 27 when the Kohler and Fowler bills come 
into operation, he is announced as declaring that any plant 
that cannot be operated without violating the mine cave 
laws will have to be closed. S. J. McDonald, president of 
the Central Labor Union, has made the statement that the 
Glen Alden Coal Co. will close six collieries rather than 
face the possibility that the Kohler and Fowler bills are 
constitutional. 


Manufacturers Ask Congress to Speed 
Railroad Financial Relief 


ITHOUT question the resumption of demand and of 

production of bituminous coal hinges largely on the 
ability of the railroads to re-establish their credit and to 
enter the market for such equipment and raw material as 
they are reported to greatly need. The feeling is well 
grounded that prostrate railroads mean prostrate industry. 
Manufacturers of railway equipment, material, and supplies 
forming a group known as the Railway Business Association 
have addressed a letter to Senator Cummins urging the 
prompt consideration and passage of Senate Bill 2337, which 
gives the railroads time in which to repay sums advanced 
by the government during federal control fer capital pur- 
poses and also releases for immediate use balances due the 
roads from the government on other accounts. 

Pointing out that hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
men look for work to the employers represented in this asso- 
ciation, the letter to Senator Cummins signed by A. B. 
Johnson, president of the association, says: ‘Rather than 
contribute even a half hour to the delay, the Railway Busi- 
ness Association refrains from offering testimony at your 
hearings, and requests instead that this letter be inserted 
in the record. We urge— 

“(1) Prompt action. The voluntary vacation for Con- 
gress without this enactment would mean an involuntary 
vacation without pay for hundreds of thousands of indus- 
trial employees. 

“(2) Separate action. We hope you will exclude serious 
consideration of amendment not essential to clarify the pri- 
mary purpose of the bill. Congress has no mandate of 
ascertained public purpose to modify any essential principle 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. If discussion of general 
amendment is desired it can be conducted most advantag- 
eously on its merit free from confusion with the discharge 
of plain governmental obligation, so recognized by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director General of Railroads. If it shall be chosen that 
Congress at this time abandon its established policy in order 
to make railway rates by statute, instead of through an ad- 
ministrative tribunal created by it, such a reversal of Fed- 
eral method and practice requires in safety to the public a 
discussion so thorough that postponement of industrial 
resumption through the debate is unthinkable.” 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 





Stern Necessity for Export Trade Forces 
British Prices Down 


Production Continues to Improve — Continuation of 
Mine Operation Depends on Getting Business—French 
and Italian Markets Dull—Large Order in Argentine 


British coal production continues its 
climb back to the pre-strike level. 
Cabled reports to Coal Age show the 
output in the last week of July as 
4,587,300 gross tons, a gain of more 
than 200,000 tons over the preceding 
week and above the tonnage of the cor- 
responding weeks of both 1919 and 
1920. Excepting only Northumberland, 
every district recorded a gain in the 
week of July 23 over preceding weeks, 
despite the fact that fewer pits are 
being worked. Yorkshire, South Wales 
and Monmouth each passed the three 
quarter million ton mark and Durham 
and Derby for the second week each 
produced in excess of 500,000 gross 
tons. 

Under pressure from every side the 
British export prices are being forced 
downward. The London Coal Ex- 
porters’ Association has addressed a 
letter to the Prime Minister, urging the 
danger to the coal industry and to the 
whole community of the continuance of 
the present exorbitant prices, this being 
entirely against the spirit of the 
settlement under which the Government 
provided £10,000,000 to enable the 
collieries to recover the former home 
and export coal trades. The Associa- 
tion emphasizes that no time should be 
lost in offering coals at much lower 
prices for forward delivery, otherwise 
stoppage of the pits must occur very 
shortly. The cost of production in July 
has no bearing on the probable cost in 
August and September, when output 
should be in full swing, and the price 
must be cut now or trade cannot be 
recovered. 


The drop in British prices is evident 
from the following quotations cabled to 
Coal Age: 


CURRENT QUOTATIONS, BRITISH COAL, 
F.0.B. PORT, GROSS TONS 


Cardiff: Aug. 6 Aug. 13 

AG, uarge, skeen 40s. @ 42s. 6d. 37s. 6d. @ 38s. 6d. 
Steams, Small. ..20s. @ 22s. 6d. 19s. @ 20s. 

New Castle: 
Best Steams. ....37s. 6d. @ 40s. 32s. 6d. 
Best :Gasy... tensosanied: 353. @ 37s. 6d. 
Bunkers, Specials ............ 32s. 6d. 
Bunkers, Best. ..35s. @ 37s. 6d. 303. 

Exports of coal from the United 


Kingdom in July were 816,000 gross 
tons, compared with which exports 
from North Atlantic ports of the 
United States were 1,295,000 gross 
tons. Hampton Roads alone loaded 
more export cargo coal than all of the 
United Kingdom in July. 

It is stated on good authority that a 
contract has just been concluded for 
40,000 tons of Monmouth black vein 
coal for the Argentine. The shipments, 
which will be at the rate of 10,900 tons 
per month, will begin in September. 
The price is stated to be 35s. per ton 
for large, and 20s. for small coal. This 
is regarded as the opening of a British 
campaign to regain the Argentine coal 
trade. 

In all, there are 131 mines that have 
not as yet been reopened since the 
strike. These pits, of which 36 are in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, 21 in 
Durham, 18 in Yorkshire and the others 
in nine other fields, normally employed 
25,629 men, which indicates that they 
represent but a small portion of the 
total. In addition there were 93 mines 
normally employing 29,000 men where 
work on dewatering is in progress. 
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Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
Aug. 6 Aug. 13 
Pool 9, New York.. $5.90@$6.10 $5 70@$5.95 
Pool 10, New York... 5.40@ 5 75 5.35@ 5.75 
Pool 71, New York.. 5.90@ 6 00 5.90@ 6.00 
Pool) 9; Philadelphia) 5... Bc -aen 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia) ~-...1. a. ace 5 40@ 5.70 
Pool71; Philadelphig ~~ "re... a. ser 6.00@ 6.35 
Pool 1, Hampto } 
OSB es dees ae 5.50@ 6.00 ep) 
Pools 5-6-7, - 
Hampton Roads... 4.75@)5.29 5.00 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York.. $6 20@$6.45 $6.00@$6. 25 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.70@ 6 10 5.70@ 5.90 
Pool 9; Philadelphia 9 “72.08 sae 6.10@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia .........-. 5.70@ 6.00 
Welsh, Gibraltar. . 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Port Said.. 80s. f.o.b. 80s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore.. 102s. 6d. f.o.b. 102s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro 90s. f.o.b. 90s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers... . 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Malta..... 758,2.00D: 75s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon... . 85s. f.0.b. 85s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata... 80s. f.o.b. 80s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira... 65s. f.a.s. 65s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe... 65s. f.a.s. 65s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa..... 69s. t.i.b. 69s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Newcastle 35s@ 37s 35s. @37s. 
6d. f.o.b. 6d. f.o.b. 
Local, 'SydneyAle. @ Rt seheeeee 31s. 6d. f.0.b 
Local, Neweastles, wma 22s. f.o.b. 
Local, 
Port Kemblasu4) 9 2-se ae 30s. 9d. f.o.b. 
Local, Wellington: — . 2 Seis seen 47s. 94@ 51s. 
10d. f.o.b. 





Hampton Roads Inactive as Export 
Demand Slumps 


With export business continuing to 
exhibit a pronounced slump, the coal 
trade is coming to rely more and more 
on bunker business and New England 
movement. Neither of these are very 
active, but they are relatively more im- 
portant now than the oversea trade. 
Even compared with March, the present. 
apathy of the market is unusual. Ex- 
port clearances have grown so in- 
frequent that there are now no more 
in a week than occurred every day 
during the greater part of June. 

The technical position of the spot 
market is rendered more stable by the 
fact that shipments from the mines: 
have been promptly curtailed with the 
shrinkage in dumpings. As a result 
there is no such overburdening accumu- 
lation of tonnage as forced the market. 
down .during February and March. 
Distress coal has been quoted at ex- 
tremely low figures, but the real mar- 
ket price is hardly below $5.50 for 
Pools 1 and 2. 


PIER SITUATION 


—— Week Ended —— 
Aug. 4 Aug. I1 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Cars onpand.s. 7c eee 2,633 2,100 
‘Tons on hand \ ice. ee eee aes 103,655 
Tons:dumpedi)...).ys00 1 ae een 128,912 
Tonnage waiting sae eee 7,400 3,600 


Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 


Cars :onjhand) nse eee 2,052 2,080 
Tons:.on band. s. dyaus: heme a URTOUU 104,000 
‘Tons dumped... a.) 4...cee ee Oo aie 80,812 
Tonnage waiting’) ..5. 4.600). 15,407 4,650 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carsion bandits. keene 2,309 1,889 
Tons (0n) hand sna eens eee ee 94,450 
‘Tonsidumped! -2RW. 2 atte een ot eae Me) 
Tonnage waiting. ..2..6/2;.-5 5,485 7,980 


Only a little more than 300,000 tons 
have been reported at the various ter- 
minals any time this month. In com- 
parison with the small amount of ves- 
sel tonnage registered for loading this 
figure represents a heavy accumulation, 
but early in the year the amount of coal 
on the tracks here was often above 
400,000 tons. 


- 
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Such inquiries as are received con- 
cern chiefly the low-volatile pools. There 
is practically no interest in high-vola- 
tile coals in the oversea trade. Spot 
prices on such pools at $5 or under are 
said to be considerably under cost of 
production, but even at such figures, 
there is no market. 





Upper Silesia Production Below 
Normal 
Production of coal in the Ruhr in the 
week ended July 30 was _ 1,761,000 


-metric tons, a slight decrease from 


1,779,000 tons the week previous. A 
further cable to Coal Age gives the out- 
put in Upper Silesia in July as 1,998,- 
797 tons, which exceeds the average per 
month for the five months ended with 
May (1,662,000 tons) but is much below 
normal, the output in February, 1921, 
for instance having been 2,811,904 tons. 





Belgian Coal Prices Reduced 


Advices to Coal Age under date of 
Aug. 3 are to the effect that on the 
Belgian coal market there is an absence 
of activity except in domestic descrip- 
tions. A reduction of four francs has 
been made on industrial sorts and 8 to 
10 francs on other descriptions. It is 
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asserted that the miners’ unions will 
insist on a reduction in the price of 
domestic coals since the agreement 
relating to the reduction in wages of 
five per cent was made on condition 
that the prices of all coals should be 
brought down. 

Quotations on domestic coals are 
123.5 frances for large sizes, and for 
industrial coals; run of mine 25 per 
cent, 89 francs, 35 per cent, 93.5 francs, 
40 per cent, 96 francs. Briquets are 
quoted at 100@116 francs and bunkers 
at 135 francs. 

American gas coal is quoted in Rot- 
terdam under date of Aug. 12, at $7 
per gross ton, f.a.s. and British steam 
coal is quoted at 39s., which is approx- 
imately $7.50 at current exchange. 





Italian Imports, Mainly German Coal 


Imports of coal into Italy the first 
half of July were 174,000 metric tons, 


of which the United States sent 61,000_ 


tons, Westphalia (Reparations coal) 
106,000 tons, and Upper Silesia, 2,000 
tons. 

Quotations by cable on Aug. 12 were 
for American steam coal at Milan, 310 
@815 lire, compared with which prices 
were 315@320 lire on Aug. 1. Cardiff 


27" 


—j 


coal is now quoted at 325@335 lire per 
ton, or higher than coal from this 
country. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended Aug. 11 


From Baltimore 








For Argertine: Tons 
brass. Glendenonieices o. .naeeiteadse des 02456 
For Italy: 
TOS UMS TSR HEN ae pi: Reman Mesa est ol Sali tee ag oe B Pao y. 
For Sweden: 
Sing, fete IBLE AmER, Ae, B Grey Guin Melly eae Meee ane oe rere ne ey 5 7" 
From Hampton Roads 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Am. Schr.—Frank A. Morey, for Hamilton, 
lsxebeshoCoe ys SE cr Ane Semen ree 828 
Nor. SS. Bratland, for Port of Spain.......... 2,731 
_ For Brazil: 
Grk. SS. Ionia, for Rio de Janeiro............ 6,032 
Am. SS. Orient, for Riode Janeiro........... 5,693 
Du. SS. Wolsum, for Buenos Aires.......... 5,610 
For Cuba 
Am. 88. Moosehauic, for Havana........... 4,634 
Cu. SS. Estrade Palma, for Havana......... 5,363 
For Greece 
Grk. SS. Pokos Vergottis, for Piraeus......... 7,960 
For Italy 
Br. SS.Thamesmede for Trieste............ 5,049 
C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
Aug. 6 Aug. 13—— 
Low High Low High 
Vol. Vol Vol. Vol. 
River Plates :...... $9.95 $9.05 $9.70 $9.10 
French Atlantic..... 10.95 9.1 Bho e - 
United Kingdom.... 10.80 10.0 Caer ies 
West: Italy; 2 > &... 11.40 10.50 10.00 9.50 
Scandinavia........ 1IS00'F 1055 Ae Se A 
Portia... 2200) hl: 2 Rey 
PitAeUs Fas ae sie act aE oe 10.90 10.33 








From the Market Centers 
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| Reports 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Buying Slow—Effect of Tax 
Bills Unknown—Inquiries for Bitumi- 
nous Increase, While Harbor Quota- 
tions Show Slight Decrease—Buying 
Revival Expected Shortly. 


Anthracite—Demand centers around 
stove coal and the other large sizes are 
being moved because of it. Some trades- 
men see a slight betterment due to the 
many interruptions in mining and the 
continued urgency of dealers to their 
customers to put in their winter fuel. 

The companies’ supply of pea is 
steadily increasing, but so far, because 
of the demand outside of this district, 
has caused them no trouble. Independ- 
ent operators and shippers are not hav- 
ing as easy a time to keep their prod- 
uct on the move. An effort is being 
made to include portions of egg and 
chestnut sizes in all orders for stove 
and on this account quotations in most 
instances have been around company 
schedules. 

Some curiosity exists as to what the 
operators will do with regard to prices 
when the Kohler-Fowler Mine Bills 
become operative the last of this month. 
Nothing as to their attitude has yet 
been learned. 

Bituminous—In the opinion of some 
coal men the optimism prevalent a 


week ago was not so prominent in the 
week just past. From reports among 
the trade it is evident the railroads do 
not intend to do any amount of heavy 
buying at this time. Most of the roads 
have many days supply on hand and 
have contracts for their ordinary re- 
quirements. 

Dealers, as a rule, look for a decided 
improvement in the next couple of 
weeks or at the latest by the middle of 
September. Inquiries for bona fide 
business are increasing although the 
placing of buying orders is delayed. 

Collections are slow and shippers in 
many cases are complaining. In some 
instances the buyer with the ready 
money is securing concessions that the 
slow payer does not receive. 

While there is considerable more coal 
out of the pools than in the pool in 
this harbor, quotations for the pool 
coals are slightly lower unless the 
buyer can be guaranteed that he will 
be given the particular coal he desires. 
On the other hand some coal has been 
sacrificed to save extra charges, but 
these occasions are few. 





PHILADELPHIA 

High Anthracite Prices Annoy Con- 
sumer—Quotations Firm, Except Pea— 
Some Mines on Part-Time—Bituminous 
Quiet, but with Signs of Improvement 
—Industry Better. 

Anthracite—It has come close to be- 
ing a fair week with the retailers, con- 


sidered from the standpoint of coal 
sent out. Nobody was rushed, but the 
consumer shows renewed interest. 

The consumer is puzzled by the con- 
tinued high prices, and the fact that 
it is not coming down causes much feel- 
ing, especially when the retailer ad- 
vises it is likely to go even higher. The 
question of quality seems to be the 
last consideration. 

Dealers continue to stock pea in 
order to get the larger sizes, yet they 
grow doubtful of their ability to move 
all they have in stock during the com- 
ing winter. 

Prices on the family sizes continue 
unchanged, except, of course, on pea. 
The majority of shippers are holding 
firmly to their prices, even though they 
have many cars of this size standing on 
demurrage. 

The matter of tax continues to bob 
up and recently the rumor was current 
that the companies were about to 
make a separate charge, both for the 
tax at the mine mouth and the tax 
under the mine subsidence law. There 
is no doubt that something is brew- 
ing beneath the surface and that an an- 
nouncement will soon be forthcoming. 

Steam coals remain flat, with buck- 
wheat the only size being moved to 
any extent. 

Bituminous—Buying remains on the 
same level, but with an occasional ex- 
ception, as several shippers report a 
moderate increase in sales the last few 
days. There is also a more frequent in- 
quiry for prices and it would seem that 
the consumer is giving. more attention 
to his fuel requirements as fall ap- 
proaches. 

Recently there has been some quiet 
activity on the part of producers of 
high grade fuels to get more tonnage 
under agreement. No prices have been 
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siven out, but some consumers intimate 
that they could get a fair tonnage for 
the balance of the coal year at a favor- 
able figure, and in fact a few have 
closed. , 

There has been some real improve- 
ment of business conditions, for iron 
plants that were not running at all 
have now started up on a small scale. 
Textiles also have improved, with the 
ending of a strike of long standing in 
the carpet trade. 

Tide business is not even ordinary, 
being principally a ligkt bunker trade, 
with a few coal charters closed recently. 





BALTIMORE 


Demand Continues Poor—Prices Ex- 
tremely Low—Hard Coal Trading Still 
Off-Color—Dealers See Fall Jam. 

Bituminous — Demand for all grades 
continues poor and there is so far an 
utter lack of orders for the usual mid- 
August supplies by business houses 
and factories. Should there be a de- 
cided awakening of business this fall 
an undoubted jam will occur in trans- 
portation and the inability to supply 
all coal at one time wiil be sharply felt 
ence more. 

There is no doubt that the dearth of 
orders is this time not so much due to 
inability to grasp the idea that every- 
body cannot be supplied at once, or 
because prices are not extremely low, 
as it is to the fact that it is extremely 
difficult for the average business man 
at this time to gauge his needs. No 
matter what the cause, however, a most 
unfortunate situation is likely to result. 

Best grades of steam coals and of 
lump gas are still on this market around 
$2@$2.40, while lower grade coals can 
be had at such prices that there can be 
no question of the fact that business 
men as a whole must know that now is 
the low buying period. 

Anthracite — There is little change 
in the situation here. The public is 
still unconvinced that it is not to get 
coal at lower prices. Retail dealers are 
in a quandary what to do to straighten 
out public opinion and secure the 
amount of ordering that is so necessary 
in the next few weeks if there is not 
to be a most unfortunate congestion 
this fall and early winter. 





BUFFALO 
Trying to See Improvement in Soft- 
Coal Situation — Anthracite Inactive — 
Lake Shipments Heavy. 

Bituminous—At least one of the Buf- 
falo operators and jobbers announces 
that he can see an improvement in the 
demand for coal and he claims that it 
will be apparent to all before long. 
This sort of report is more or less 
common. It may mean something and 
it may be merely an echo of the ardent 
wishes of the coal man. 

The fact is that here and there a 
slight stir is appearing. It may broaden 
into a general wave of business and 
it may not. The chances are that it 
will not, at least right away. The 
latest report from the iron trade is 
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that there is no improvement. That 
means that coal must wait awhile yet. 

With the greater part of the iron 
furnaces in this section shut down, it 
cannot be expected that coal will move 
any faster tuan it has done. All that 
can be done is to keep sales organiza- 
tion in good running order and wait 
for the stir. Meanwhile prices are dull 
and weak, except slack, at $3 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.50 
for Allegheny Valley mine run and 
$1.75@$2 for slack, adding $2.36 to 
Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to all other 
coals to cover freight. 

Anthracite—The trade drags, much as 
formerly. The consumer wno has no 
coal will do nothing but complain of the 
high prices and claim that if he holds 
off till fall they will come down. Every 
coal shipper tells him that such a thing 
is not likely, but the daily press has 
set the mark and the consumer believes 
the report that is best suited to his 
notions. 

Meanwhile the Chamber of Commerce 
is becoming uneasy and a meeting of 
anthracite interests has been called to 
see what can be done. Something of 
the sort was done last year, but it is 
hoped that more is possible now. The 
idea is that certain large consumers, 
such as churches, can be got out of 
the way before the rush comes, as it 
is sure to do before winter. 

Shippers are sending much of their 
coal up the Lakes, breaking the record, 
week after week. The amount for the 
week ending Aug. 9 was 199,600 tons, 
of which 90,200 cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 52,300 for Chicago, 18,500 for 
Fort William, 17,300 for Milwaukee, 
10,500 for Sheboygan, 6,700 for the 
Sault, 3,000 for Racine and 1,100 for 
Cheboygan, Mich. Shipments for the 
season to Aug. 1 are 1,964,886 net tons, 
as against 1,528,662 tons to .the same 
date last year. 

Coke—With practically all the local 
byproduct ovens shut down, to the great 
inconvenience of city gas plants, and 
with the furnaces in this district as 
nearly idle as they have been in many 
years, the coke market maintains only 
bottom prices, $4@4.25 for 172-hr. 
foundry,. $3@$3.25 for 48-hr. furnace 
and $2.75 for stock, with a little chest- 
nut size for domestic use $5 @$5.25, 
adding $3.64 for freight to Buffalo. 








Northwest 





DULUTH 


Inland Movement Heavier—Lake Re- 
ceipts im Good Volume—Ore Trade 
Shows Signs of Life 


A boom in trade which promises to 
relieve the congestion and clear up the 
stagnant coal situation has been ex- 
perienced here. During the past week 
dock men report that demand has 
improved even beyond their hopes, and 
that the prospect is bright for such a 
revival of trade as will permit ship- 
ments to continue coming to the harbor. 
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Lake receipts continued during the 
past week in much the same volume as 
before. Forty cargoes arrived in all, 
of which eight were anthracite. Twenty- 
two are reported on the way of which 
eight are hard coal. There is every 
likelihood that shipments will continue 
in this volume or even greater as iron 
ore shipments are picking up which 
gives down cargoes for the boats. 

Dock men recently let it be known 
that they would refuse to “hold the 
bag” this year and did not intend to 
bring more coal to the Head-of-the- 
Lakes than could be consumed. Several 
of the larger companies have asserted 
that when once their docks are full 
they will stop shipments and will not 
continue them again, regardless of con- 
sequences. . 

It has been estimated that the 
bituminous supply on docks, together 
with the normal shipments coming in, 
will run this district through the winter 
without any danger of shortage. 

Eight hundred thousand tons of 
anthracite are still lacking to supply 
the probable demand of this winter. 
Last month more than 300,000 tons 
came to the Head-of-the-Lakes. Four 
months remain in which to get up the 
necessary tonnage, and dock men say 
that, barring accidents, the needed 
amount will get here. : 

Prices remain firm as last quoted. 
Sellers are making no sacrifices and 
feel that the market will not sag. 
Anthracite is due for another 10c. in- 
crease Sept. 1, which will be the last 
advance this year. 





MILWAUKEE 


Better Interior Movement—State Of- 
ficials to Investigate Coal Prices—Lake 
Receipts Lower—Vacant Yards being 
Stocked. 


Because of intensive solicitation, to- 
gether with a guarantee that prices 
will not go any lower than at present, 
there is a better movement of coal 
both in the city and to the country. 
Prices continue undisturbed. Reports 
are current that one dealer is cutting 
the schedule of Eastern soft coal, but 
if this be true, it has had no effect on 
the market. 

The feeling that anthracite prices are 
too high is so strong throughout the 
state that Gov. John J. Blaine, Attorney- 
General Morgan and the State vepart- 
ment of Markets are making a sweeping 
inquiry in regard thereto. Milwaukee 
dealers are seemingly little disturbed 
by the announcement. 

Receipts by Lake thus far in August 
aggregate 44,242 tons of anthracite, and 
81,731 tons of soft coal, making the 
total since the opening of navigation 
2,120,356 tons, of which 569,657 were 
anthracite and 1,550,699 soft coal. Last 
year’s anthracite receipts during the 
corresponding period were 406,068 tons, 
and soft coal 693,788 tons. Indications 
are that the movement of coal up the 
Lakes will be more moderate as the 
season advances. It is expected, how- 
ever, that stocks at Milwaukee yards 
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will be replenished at the rate of 60,- 
000 to 80,000 tons per week, to keep 
pace with the outward movement. All 
available river frontage is being utilized 
for coal storage. 








Inland West 





CLEVELAND 


Industrial Situation Improves—Demand 
for Coal Not Affected Yet—Lake Trade 
Slackens—Retail Demand Stronger. 


Business conditions in this district 
have shown further perceptible improve- 
nent during the last week, with the 
cautious advances being made toward 
recovery from the extreme slump in 
the iron and steel industry. However, 
sufficient progress has not yet been 
made to find any considerable reflection 
in the coal trade. Companies who have 
felt the stimulus of bettering demand 
are inclined to wait more definite as- 
surances that the upturn is not merely 
a temporary recovery before enlarging 
their schedules of production. In the 
‘meantime, stocks of coal at plants are 
at a point which will necessitate buying 
if trade activity continues to grow. 
Experiences through which the business 
community has passed in recent months, 
have bred caution in a_ superlative 
degree. 

On the whole, however, underlying 
sentiment is better and the feeling 
pervades the coal trade that any 
changes henceforth will be upward. 
Coal men cite the evidence of strength- 
ening commodity prices, and other 
developments as lending color to this 
view. Aside from the Lake trade, the 
coal market in this district has been un- 
usually dull this summer, due to the 
wide-spread curtailment in steel. ‘This 


industry and its allied lines is of 
supreme importance in and around 
Cleveland. 


A better feeling prevails in the retail 
trade also, with the appearance of more 
buying as the summer wanes. The 
city board of education has let contracts 
for 25,000 tons of coal for school build- 
ings. This coal has been allocated to 
nearly all of the dealers in the city. 

Steam slack continues strong, being 
quoted $1.70@$1.85 a ton. Mine run 
spot prices range $2.25@$2.30 and 
lump coal is selling $2.60@$3.00. 

Due to lessened Lake coal shipments 
the output of the Eastern Ohio mines 
is lower. Lake dumpings last week 
were 698,781 tons. The total move- 
ment for the season up the Lake to 
date has been more than 14,000,000 tons, 
nearly twice last year’s total for the 
same period. 

Bituminous coal receipts for indus- 
tries and retailers at Cleveland, during 
the week ended Aug. 6, amounted to 
557 cars, divided; industrial 417, retail 
140; as compared with a total of 546 
cars the previous week. This is only 
about 40 per cent of Cleveland’s 
minimum requirements during normal 
times. 
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DETROIT 


Buying Continues Sluggish—Shipments 
Are of Small Volume—Little Free 
Coal Available—Anthracite Demand 
below Normal. 

Bituminous—Efforts to stimulate in- 
terest of consumers in offerings of 


' bituminous coal are not yet productive 


of encouraging results in either steam 
or the domestic sections of the trade. 
Buying is still of small volume. 

Many of the large steam consumers 
seem to be restricting their purchases 
to quantities sufficient for satisfying 
only a few days’ requirements. As 
manufacturing plants in many in- 
stances are running on schedules which 
make possible a large reduction in 
their normal fuel consumption, the 
volume of sales is at a low level. 

A number of establishments have 
been able to accumulate small reserves. 
It is believed that resumption of normal 
industrial activity would clear away 
these reserves speedily. Jobbers feel 
that such a development would be quite 
likely to find Detroit coal users con- 
fronted with a serious shortage in coal 
supply and that the mines probably 
would be unable to provide coal in suf- 
ficient quantity to prevent troublesome 
complications from ensuing. 

The small volume of buying by house- 
hold consumers provokes sharp criti- 
cism. Many domestic consumers, now 
out of employment, are perhaps unable 
to stock up, but jobbers place stress on 
the contention that were those who are 
not so handicapped to place their or- 
ders now, it would aid materially in re- 
ducing stocks in yards of revailers. This 
would relieve the pressure on distribu- 
tion later in the year and would enable 
the dealers to bring in additional sup- 
plies to provide for requirements of 
those who by force of circumstances, 
may be obliged to defer their buying to 
a later date. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
$5.25, mine run $38, slack $1.50@$2. 
Ohio domestic lump is $3.25, 14-in. lump 
$3, egg $2.75, mine run $2.50, nut and 
slack $1.50. West Virginia 4-in. lump 
is $38.25, 2-in. lump $2.90@$38, egg 
$2.75, mine run $2.15, nut and slack 
$1.50. 

Anthracite—Only a small proportion 
of the normal distribution has been 
made to household consumers. The 
backwardness of buyers is ascribed to 
the high retail prices, ranging $14.25@ 
$14.75, and the expectation that reduc- 
tion in freight rates or some other 
change in existing conditions will result 
in lower prices. 


ST. LOUIS 


Conditions Show Slight Improvement, 
Both Steam and Domestic—Country 
Business Picking Up—Retail Stocks 
Very Heavy—Prices Unchanged. 

A little better tone to the country 
domestic market is about the only 
change here. There has, however, been 
some ordering on the part of the do- 
mestic consumer, but this is so small 
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that it has not yet become a factor. 
Indications are that it will soon get 
under way as fall approaches. Dealers 
are continuing to keep their yards 
loaded, but buying is so limited that 
they are unable to take in much addi- 
tional coal. 

Steam conditions are showing some 
improvement, but only in « small de- 
gree so far. A little storage coal is 
coming in here and there. 

Smokeless and anthracite is slow and 
no Arkansas coal is moving at all. The 
coke situation is showing a little ac- 
tivity. Retail prices ere as yet un- 
changed. 


CINCINNATI 


Fall Purchases Delayed — Steam Sizes 
Decline—Smokeless Market Uncertain. 


Possibilities of a reduction in freight 
rates and governmental activities that 
tend toward that end have been seized 
upon by the large buyers here as an 
excuse against ordering any great stock 
of coal for early fall delivery. Busi- 
ness that has been anticipated from 
this source, therefore, has: fallen flat. 
Country dealers’ orders have been a 
little better. 

The recent slight advance in slack 
prices have failed to hold, and Ken- 
tucky again has a range of $1@$1.25 
and West Virginia $1.25@$1.35. 

Mine run has been a bit better in 
demand. Most of the sales were around 
$1.75, a ten-cent advance. West Vir- 
ginia lump can be bought $2.75@$3, 
with better grades and future deliver- 
ies going as high as $38.75. Kentucky 
block dropped to $3@$3.25. 

The uncertainty of the smokeless 
market has been reflected in the lump 
prices which are now being quoted at 
$5. Slack took another tumble to $1.50 
@$2.25, and mine run to $2.50, with a 
dollar range upward for coal that is 
being held by old-line producers. Nut 
is quoted $4@$4.25. 

The retail market received a little 
encouragement this week. Household- 
ers are showing some disposition to 
put coal away now that fall may catch 
them unprepared. There has been no: 
change in the price situation. 





COLUMBUS 


Slightly Better Domestic Demand— 
Steam Business Still Slow—Lake Ton- 
nage Dropping. 


It is now the time for consumers to 
secure their winter stocks and some are 
following the usual rule. But the 
movement is not as general as in previ- 
ous years. There is a prevailing feeling 
that freight rates will be reduced and 
that this will be reflected in the price. 
Another reason is that many consumers 
have not the money to pay for their 
coal and the retailer is unable to extend 
any further credit as he is growing 
short of ready cash. 

Retail prices are fairly steady at 
former levels. Hocking lump sells 
around $6.50, while the re-screened 
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varieties are about 25c. higher. West 
Virginia splints are $7.50 and Poca- 
hontas is $9.50@$10. Anthracite 
ranges $14.50@$15. 

The Lake trade is gradually slowing 
down although loadings at the docks 
do not indicate such a falling off. But 
as far as Ohio coal is concerned, the 
Lake outlet is plugged. Producers be- 
lieve this will be only temporary and 
they are expecting a lively movement 
in the fall. 

Steam trade is extra slow and the 
market is the weakest in months. 
There is considerable distress mine run 
on th Columbus market. Railroads 
are not taking much tonnage and 
manufacturing concerns are slow in re- 
suming operations. 

Production is still at a low point and 
little improvement is expected until the 
domestic trade shows more activity. 
The Hocking Valley, Crooksville and 
Cambridge fields report about 22 per 
cent output. In the Pomeroy Bend dis- 
trict the output is about 25 per cent. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Temporary Improvement in Steam De- 
mand—Domestic Mines Suffer Sluggish 
Market—Quotations Stationary 

Inquiry for steam coal was slightly 
on the increase the first part of the 
week and the movement was a little 
better than for some weeks past, but 
the trade has again settled down and 
is quiet and listless. There is a good 
deal of surplus coal in cars, which is 
being disposed of slowly and with dif- 
ficulty. Outside of the starting up of 
a few oil mills, consuming sources have 
not been augmented. 

Mine run quotations f.o.b. mines are 
as follows: Black Creek $2.75@$3, 
Cahaba $2.50@$3, Carbon Hill $2@ 
$2.40, Big Seam $2@$2.25, Pratt $2.50 
@$3, Corona $2.25@$2.50, Jefferson 
$2.25 @$2.50. 

Consumers are not buying their winter 
coal to any extent as yet and domestic 
mines are having to curtail operations 
as dealers decline to take their regular 
contract quotas. That dealers will be 
unable to supply the coal demanded 
when winter weather arrives is the 
unanimous opinion of coal men as the 
necessary equipment for moving will 
not be available. Domestic quotations 
are unchanged. 





LOUISVILLE 
Retail Movement Growing — Prices 
Firm—Conditions Improve Slowly. 

It is reported that cemand for pre- 
pared sizes is somewnat better, orders 
and inquiries being more active, as re- 
tailers are buying with more confidence. 
In the period from April through June, 
retailers stocked a good deal of pre- 
pared coal, when the market ranged 
$3.50@$4, and then saw it slump to 
$3@$3.50, which destroyed confidence. 
However, there was some summer stock- 
ing, which reduced holdings of higher- 
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priced fuel, forcing the retailers back 
into the market, in view of the fact 
that prices have been advancing since 
the low level was reached in July. 

In filling retailers’ requirements for 
prepared sizes there may be some in- 
creased production of screenings, which 
will tend to lower the market. It is 
claimed that mine run is at rock bot- 
tom, and operators will close down 
rather than sacrifice at a lower price. 

There is a more cptimistic spirit 
shown in the coal trade, as it is held 
that the turning point has been passed, 
and from now on business will be bet- 
ter. Industrially, things are still quiet, 
but showing improvement. 

Machine shops, metal working and 
hardwood lumber industries are very 
slow, with many plants down, but other 
industries are fairly active. In Louis- 
ville, industry is greatly diversified, and 
building operations have been fairly 
active, which has also aided in absorb- 
ing labor. 








West 





DENVER 


Markets Dull—Production Low—Agi- 
tation for Municipal Retail Yard. 

With the output still 60,000 tons a 
week behind last year’s record, and re- 
tail markets showing a corresponding 
dullness, operators and retailers are 
wondering just how the demand will be 
supplied when the heavy trade begins. 
In addition, retailers are facing 
troubles in the issue of a_ proposed 
municipally operated retail yard here, 
urged by those who think the coal users 
are being treated unfairly. 

The city is still getting coal from a 
mine under lease, but the service from 


Vol+20;, Nea 


priated federal land, in accordance with 
the act of Feb. 25, 1920. 
An early adjustment of the claims. 


for back pay held by some of the 


miners in the Big Six and Red Ash 
mines in northern Colorado is likely, 
pending which the mines will continue 
operation. There is an attempt to 
force the closing down of the mines 
until Carl De Lochte, state labor com- 
missioner, recently addressed the men. 
He told them that those who had legiti- 
mate claims would receive the amount 
due them, but that any foreigners who 
interfered with operation of the mines 
would be turned over to the Federal 
authorities for the institution of de- 
portation proceedings. 





Canada 


TORONTO 
Trade Still Quiet but Improving—Large 
Supplies on Hand—Shipment Received 
from Nova Scotia. 

Although trade continues quiet there 
is a slight improvement and orders for 
fall and winter supplies of anthracite 
are beginning to come in more freely. 
Yards have large supplies on hand of 
all grades except stove of which there 
is a chronic shortage. 

A shipment of 2,200 tons of Nova 
Scotia coal recently arrived here by 
water. This is regarded as exceptional 
rather than as a forerunner of any 
extensive trade, although large ex- 
penditures on improvements of the 
harbor are making it accessible to 
ocean going vessels. 

Quotations for short tons are as 
follows: 

Re al: 

Anthracite, egg, stove, nut and grate. . ae 50 


» Sigh» und Sisters 4010s gone 00 
.00@11.50 
25 





this mine is now restricted to municipal GOmeste lumP-- esses sses ses 12.25 

buildings. The new plan is to take up, Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination: ; 

coal land on four sections of unappro- gia 2000.21 00 69s 
News 


From the Coal Fields 
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ANTHRACITE 


Duller Markets Reflected in the Output 
— Labor Troubles Disturb Running 
Time. 


A further reduction in output ap- 
pears inevitable. Labor troubles are 
developing and production is being fur- 
ther whittled down by the waning de- 
mand. A number of independents are 
entirely closed down while others are 
operating part time. 

No improvement is expected during 
this month and it may be the middle 
of September before the demand picks 
up. 


UNIONTOWN 


Coke Market Shows Stability—Slack 
Coal Scarce — Other Sizes Sluggish —- 
Returning Business Will See Keen 
Competition. 

While the coal and coke trade con-- 
tinues to live on hope, the prospects 
are accumulating each week that some- 
thing more tangible will reward their 
consistent policy of optimism. Return- 
ing business will see competition the 
keenest in history but there will be few” 
reckless moves, as witnessed this week 
by a firm quotation of $3 for furnace 
coke. During the past several weeks a 
number of odd-lot sales have been 
closed at $2.75 but the interest created 
in contracts recently made, together 
with the budding inquiries which may 
bloom into contracts, has caused 
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operators to resist a price below $3. 
Foundry coke is active at $4@$4.25 
with most of the spot tonnage being 
bought by Western consumers. 

A rather nebulous condition prevails 
in the coal market as regards slack and 
prepared sizes. While there is an active 
slack demand by cement concerns there 
is practically no call for the #-in. As 
a result, quotations of slack took a 
jump from a range of $1.50@$1.75 
to $1.65@$1.90. Lump on the other 
hand took a slight drop, being quotable 
at $2.25. There is practically no 
demand for other grades handled in the 
Connellsville region. 





PITTSBURGH 


Little Business Except in Gas Coal— 
Competition of Non-Union Districts— 
Steel Corporation Using Connellsville 
Instead of Pittsburgh Coal. 


Competitive conditions between the 
Pittsburgh and nearby non-union dis- 
tricts show no particular change. Cur- 
rent market demand continues very 
light and is going to the non-union 
fields in most cases, the prominent ex- 
ception being in gas coal, a market 
that the Pittsburgh district can keep 
largely to itself. 

Production of slack is decreased far- 
ther by the decline in shipments in the 
Lake trade, and is working up toward 
the level at which mine run is held, a 
difference being that the slack produc- 
tion is bought freely while there is 
very little buying of mine run steam 
coal, which presents a market that is 
almost nominal. 

Operations at the steel mills have 
been increasing slightly, but the steel 
industry is taking only a little more 
coal from the Pittsburgh district. simce 
the termination some time ago of the 
long-term contract between the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. and the United States 
Steel Corporation the latte? seems to 
be getting coal instead from the Con- 
nellsville region, chiefly from its own 
mines there, attached to coking plants, 
with some purchases from other opera- 
tors. 

Nothing new has developed in the 
matter of wages. While the men are 
very poorly employed they are making 
no definite move to remove the dis- 
advantage they are under by reason of 
the competition of non-union districts. 

Prices are largely nominal, there 
being scarcely any transactions: Slack, 
$1.65@$1.75; steam mine run, $2@ 
$2.15; ¢-in. steam, $2.25; gas mine run, 
$2.20@$2.35; gas lump, $2.60@$2.80 
per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 





CONNELLSVILLE 
Market Very Dull Except for One In- 
auiry—Prices No Lower—Soft Coke 
Brings Fair Figure. 

Following the occasional transactions 
in the past few weeks in furnace coke 
there is nothing new this week except 
an inquiry for 10,000 tons for September 
for a blast furnace at Columbus that 
may possibly be started. The majority 
of operators will not quote as they 
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expect a few sellers to name prices 
they would not care to consider, i.e., 
prices of $3 or possibly a trifle less. 
The actual limit of some operators 
seems to be $38.25, while others are 
talking of $3.50, although they might 
split the difference between that and 
$3 if they saw a chance of securing a 
contract that would justify their blow- 
ing in some ovens. 

Spot furnace coke business is confined 
to small lots, chiefly carloads, for mis- 
cellaneous consumers, and this market 
is a shade stiffer, $3 being often 
obtained from dealers, who add a 
margin besides, but this is for parti- 
cularly good coke. On the other hand 
first drawings and other soft coke are 
sometimes sold at $2.75 or less and 
are reported in some quarters as being 
sales of standard furnace coke. For a 
good grade of soft heating coke $2.75 
can be obtained. 

Buying of spot foundry coke shows 
a slight improvement, though the move- 
ment is still relatively light. Sales 
at less than $4 are believed to be off- 
grade material. 

The market remains quotable as fol- 
lows: Spot furnace, $2.90@$3; con- 
tract furnace, $3; spot foundry, $4@ 
4.50, per net ton at ovens. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Off—Lake Trade Dropping 
— More Interest in Fall Deliveries — 
Domestic Market Active. 

Notwithstanding that Ohio’s indus- 
trial situation showed a slight turn for 
the better during the week, a slowing 
down in Lake shipping overbalanced 
any improvement in the coal trade from 
other directions and production declined 
some 22,000 tons. Aggregate output 
amounted to 378.685 tons. Production 
for the year to Aug. 5 is estimated at 
10,344,043 tons, which is 54 per cent 
of rated capacity for that period. 

Railroads are taking a little better 
than 35 per cent of the output for fuel 
and there are indications that some 
lines are doing a little stocking in an- 
ticipation of fall and winter require- 
ments. 

Reports are being received that in- 
terior buying in the Northwest, both 
from industrials and railroads, is show- 
ing some new life. However, the 
opinion is that unless the Northwe-t 
market takes coal from the docks, thus 
relieving the congested storage situa- 
tion, Lake shipping must show an 
abrupt falling for the balance of the 
season. 

Eastern Ohio producers, having West 
Virginia operations supplying trade in 
the East, state that inquiries from the 
East are decidedly better than from the 
Middle West, from which it may be 
concluded that industrial revival in the 
East is being felt more perceptibly 
than throughout this section. 

Operators say that contract and spot 
inquiries are somewhat better than dur- 
ing previous weeks. There is more slack 
available but the price has held pretty 
much near the figure to which it re- 
cently stiffened. 
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While operators may not be said to 
be optimistic, retailers are more hope- 
ful and report domestic demand much 
improved. The retailer’s season is fast 
approaching and the recent unfavor- 
able developments in the natural gas 
controversy in Cleveland will no doubt 
cause many domestic users of gas to 
give more serious consideration to 
burning coal. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Unprecedented Sluggishness — Mine 
Closings Increase—No Business Avail- 
able. 


Mine closings were even more com- 
mon during the first week of August. 
Competition of the non-union fields to 
the north was being felt very keenly 
and not even inquiries were being re- 
ceived. Such a slack condition of 
affairs was almost unprecedented in 
the history of the field. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDALE 


“No Markets” Further Curtail Produc- 
tion—Lake and Tide Shipments Wane 
—Prices Soft. 


FAIRMONT 


Production during the week ended 
Aug. 6 was lower than at any time 
during the year, idleness growing 
throughout the week. Shipments 
dropped from day to day with little or 
no coal moving to Tidewater or Lake. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Diminishing demand tended to still 
further curtail production during the 
first week of August. As shipments to 
the Lake declined it was almost im- 
possible to market any coal. Tidewater 
shipments were at a standstill. Prices 
offered, in most cases, were too low 
for acceptance. 








Middle Western 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Some Improvement Noted—Domestic 
Orders Increase—Prices More Stable— 
Car Shortage Indications Appear. 

There is a little improvement in the 
Carterville field except on nut. Chicago 
has picked us some on the movement 
of screenings, and lump at many places 
is scarce, being oversold, while egg is 
about even. Nut is a problem that has 
not been solved. 

The first indication of future car 
shortage is appearing right now, 
especially on the Illinois Central, and 
if the movement of coal begins at all 
early—and the chances are that it will 
get underway pretty well before the 
end of the month—by the first of 
September car shortage will again be 
a factor of production. 

Prices seem to be more stable on 
lump and egg. Independents are gradu- 
ally drawing closer to the $4.05 price 
on lump and many of them are holding 
egg at that. The nut market, however, 
is down below $3, with screenings $1.25 
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@$1.50. Mine run prices are _at 
variance. Railroad tonnage is showing 


up fairly well. Independent prices on 
lump are occasionally as low as $3.50. 

The situation in the Duquoin field 
shows some improvement, while Jackson 
County operating conditions are con- 
tinually growing better. Prices are 
somewhat the same as those prevailing 
in the Carterville field. 

Some improvement was noted last 
week in the Mt. Olive district but not 
to any marked extent. No changes 
reported from last week in prices. 

The Standard situation shows some 
improvement, especially in the move- 
ment of coal to the country west of the 
river. Conditions, however are not as 
satisfactory as they should be. Screen- 
ings are still around the dollar mark, 
with 2-in. lump at $2 and up and 
6-in. lump $2.50@$2.75, and getting 
stronger. Nut, however is a drug on 
the market and steam egg somewhat 
similar, both of them selling from $2 
upward. 

Mines are averging a little bit better 
working time, although at many places 
unbilled cars are causing trouble. Rail- 
road tonnage shows some improvement 
in this district. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Slightly Better Movement — Prepared 
Sizes Improving — Good Outlook for 
Fall 


Movement has been better during the 
past week, and prospects are for a 
heavier demand as the fall advances. 
Retailers are placing more orders and 
making more inquiries for prices. Oper- 
ators are having no difficulty in dis- 
posing of screenings, regardless of the 
fact that general industrial demand is 
not strong. 

There is not much development ac- 
tivity just now as some of the larger 
operators are not running all of their 
mines, demand not having reached a 
point as yet where they can market 
full production. 

Operations are averaging around two 
days a week, some of the larger com- 
panies working full time at such of 
their mines as are being operated at all. 





INDIANA 


Better Market Tone Developing—Indus- 
trial Consumption Improving Slowly— 
Prices Unchanged. 

There is a much more optimistic tone 
to the market. There appears to be a 
decided increase in inquiries from in- 
dustries and retailers report more do- 
mestic call. 

Gas utilities are still piling up coke, 
for which there is no call and this is 
being sold as low as $8 on a contract 
basis. Most of the municipalities and 
county units are taking bids for public 
coal and this has created a new de- 
mand. This action is later than is 
usual and some bargain bids are being 
reported. 

Many of the industries throughout 
the state are reporting more production 
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than for months, although the indus- 
trial situation is far from satisfactory. 
Operators are rather inclined to the be- 
lief that it will be the middle of Sep- 
tember before any real demand begins. 
There is considerable activity among 
the railroad repair yards in an effort 
to get sufficient coal cars in good order 
to minimize the danger of a _ coal 
famine. 











Middle Appalachian 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Weak Markets Cut Production—Lake 
and Tide Demands Slump—Some R.R. 
Fuel Activities. 


KANAWHA 


Dullness was even more pronounced 
during the first week of August, the 
output being limited to about 30 per 
cent of capacity. Tidewater movement 
was difficult at any price and there was 
little or no Lake demand. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production likewise declined 
and was limited to a few companies, 
most of the mines being shut down 
because of “no markets.” Some coal 
was still being stored but in limited 
quantities only. Eastern and Lake 
markets afforded no outlet and prices 
were softening from former levels. 

Reduction of Thacker production 
kept pace with the other high-volatile 
fields. although there was better output 
proportionately becaus2 of the railroad 
fuel tonnage needed. However, produc- 
tion did not exceed 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


General market conditions were un- 
improved, domestic demand was at a 
standstill, and industrial buying was 
very irregular. Operations were con- 
fined to not more than two days. 
Screenings were comparatively firm 
but lump and mine run prices softened 
a trifle. 


VIRGINIA 


“No market” losses made it impos- 
sible to increase production, which re- 
mained on a basis of three days per 
week. Smaller concerns without con- 
tracts found little encouragement in 
the situation. Coke production was 
almost negligible. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Sluggishness at Tide Affects Produc- 
tion — All Demands Weaker — Dull 
Month Predicted. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production was further 
curtailed in the first week of August, 
as it was increasingly difficult to find 
an outlet for coal. Tidewater prices 
were not in excess of $5.50 at Hampton 
Roads and even at such low figures 
little tonnage was being moved. 
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Inability to secure orders necessita- 
ted a like suspension in the Gulf region. 
There had ceased to be any Tidewater 
demand and it was equally as hard to 
dispose of coal in other markets. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Although there was a material de- 
crease in the Pocahontas production, 
operators felt they were doing better 
than in neighboring fields, with activity 
listed at about 40 per cent of 
capacity. Producers did not seem to 
be much concerned as to the prospect 
for business a little later. There was 
a rather small Tidewater movement 
and only very few spot sales. 

Although a decline was registered in 
the Tug River field, production held 
up to a greater extent than had been 
anticipated. It was believed that dull- 
ness would continue through August, 
when some improvement might be 
looked for. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Domestic Trade Reviving—Southern 
Market Relieved of Over Production. 

A good deal more enthusiasm is be- 
ing manifested among coal operators, 
indications being that the worst is over 
and that the fall demand will soon be- 
gin. Already there is more activity, 
especially in the domestic trade. 

Prices remain about the same, good 
block being sold $3.50@$3.75; egg 
$3.10@$3.25; mine run, $2.25@$2.40 
and screenings $1.50@$1.75. 

It has been rumored that several of 
the large operations in Harlan and Bell 
counties, owned by consumers in the 
North and Northwest who have had 
their coal on the Southern market, are 
beginning to divert it to their own 
plants, thereby relieving the already 
overburdened market ef this coal. 





West 


UTAH 


Storage Demand Grows—Heavy Retail 
Stocks on Hand. 


Demand for storage coal continues to 
improve slightly. Consumers seem to 
be convinced now that prices are not 
coming down, but so far they are not 
crowding dealers with orders. Last 
year a vigorous campaign was carried 
on, which succeeded in filling most of 
the coal bins before co!d weather came, 
with the result, due to the mildness of 
the season, that many consumers who 
expected to have to place another order 
in February had some coal on their 
hands in May. 

Coal on hand in the yards of Salt 
Lake City is growing and now amounts 
to approximately 100,000 tons. The 
car situation, which was reported last 
week as likely to be serious, is show- 
ing signs of improvement. 










ALABAMA 


Figures compiled from available data on 
coal production in Alabama for the first six 
months of 1921, show an output of approx- 
imately 5,500,000 net tons, which is about 
2.000,000 short of what it should be to at- 
tain the record of last year, of 15,306,440 
net tons, the lowest production since 1915. 
The poor showing is due to the extremely 
dull market which has prevailed through- 
out this year. 


ILLINOIS 


The Consumers’ Co., the largest retail 
dealer in coal in Chicago, has recently 
formed a merger with the Cook County 
Supply Co., dealers exclusively in building 
material. It is said that from five to 
seven million dollars are involved in the 
deal. The Consumers’ company now prac- 
tically controls the crushed stone and gravel 
producing business in and about Chicago. 
Also the Cook County Supply Co. is almost 
independent of railroad transportation, as 
it operates its own docks together with a 
boat line for handling the stone from the 
quarries to the main distributing points. 
The subsidiary companies affected by the 
merger are as follows: United States 
Crushed Stone Co.. McCook; Argo Stone 
Co., Argo; Illinois Stone Co., Lemont; Uni- 
versal Stone Co., Racine; Lake Shore Sand 
and Gravel Co., Algonquin; Federal Sand 
and Gravel Co., Beloit; Producers’ Material 
Co., the Agricultural Brownstone Co., the 
Artesian Stone Co.. and the United States 
Building Material Co., all of Chicago. Wm. 
H. Leland, vice-president of the Consumers’ 
company, has resigned to engage in other 
business. His successor is H. M. Hallock, 
who up to now has been president of the 
Cook County Supply Co., and its subsidiary 
organizations. 


INDIANA 


W. D. Curl, of Petersburg, has been 
named state agent for the Enos Coal Min- 
ing Co,, an Ohio corporation. The com- 
pany recently filed papers with the secre- 
tary of state which will permit it to trans- 
act business in Indiana and it plans to 
mine and deal in coal and coke. 


Liabilities amounting to $43,326.36 and 
assets of $33,349.37 are listed in a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy filed in the Fed- 
eral Court by the Etnica Coal Co., of Clin- 
ton. The petition is signed by Vincent 
Verde, president of the company. 


The Robinson Brothers Coal Co., of Lin- 
ton, is operating a new mine on the Thur- 
man Jeffries farm, near Lyons. The mine 
is equipped with modern machinery and 
100 men are to be employed. 


KENTUCKY 


\ 

The Maginnis Brothers, formerly engaged 
in the coal mining industry at Windber, 
Somerset County, Pa., are interesed in a 
new coal company recently organized in 
Morganfield, Union County. John V. 
Maginnis will be manager and Joseph B. 
Maginnis will serve as secretary-treasurer. 
The new company has been incorporated 
as the Morganfield Coal and Coke Co. 
They have taken over all the holdings of 
the Morgan Coal & Mining Co. 


The FEarlan Coal & Coke Co., High 
Splint, Harlan County, capital $25,000, has 
filed amended articles increasing the cap- 
ital to $100,000, the debt limit being of the 
Same amount. 


MINNESOTA 


Dean Appleby and Professor W. H. Em- 
mons, the former of the school of mines 
and the latter of the department of geology 
of the University of Minnesota, have ar- 
rived in Yokohama, on their trip to Man- 
churia, investigating the coal deposits of 
that country. 


-J,, and Thomas F. Slattery, 
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The new 500-ft. extension of the Inland 
Coal and Dock Co.’s receiving dock at 
Duluth is now complete and coal is being 
dumped. 

The Fuel Supply Co., of Minneapolis, is 
a new corporation, formed for the purpose 
or handling fuel, and for prospecting for 
ores, The capital stock is $50,000. 


The Boston Coal Dock will have a 300- 
ton class scales capacity when rebuilding 
is completed. 

New track scales, which will accommo- 
date loadings up to 300 tons, are being in- 
stalled at the Carnegie Dock and Fuel Co., 
in Duluth. These will replace the present 
scales, which have a capacity of 150 tons. 


NEW YORK 


The Building Managers’ and Owners’ As- 
sociation of New York has sent a circular 
to its members advising them to buy coal 
now. In its circular, the fuel committee of 
the association asks the members to give 
the matter serious attention, saying: ‘We 
can help the miner, the operator, the rail- 
road carrier and ourselves by buying coal 
now.” 


Cosgrove & Wynkoop Coal Co. has just 
opened ‘an office at 133 Fenchurch St., Lon- 
don, England, with C. Brooman White as 
resident manager. Mr. White was _ inter- 
ested in American & English coal companies 
prior to the war, when he was one of the 
British officers in charge of supplies at 
New York. 


OHIO 


The C. D. Grimes Coal Co. has been 
chartered with a capital of $25,000, to mine 
and sell coal in the Tuscarawas district. 
Among the incorporators dre William Love- 
day and A, J. Loveday. 


The Packard Coal Mining Co., of Colum- 
bus, which had been in existence for sev- 
eral years, has been reorganized by com- 
bining the Packard Coal Co., also a Colum- 
bus concern, in one corporation. The Pack- 
ard Coal Co. was a mining company and the 
Packard Coal Mining Co. a jobbing con- 
cern. Under the reorganization the au- 
thorized capital is $250,000 instead of $50,- 


000. Officers are M. L. Yuster, president; 
C. F. Bookman, secretary, and H. S. Red- 
del, treasurer. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


The Everson car shops of the H. GC. Friek 
Coke Co. resumed operations Aug. 1 after 
a suspension of two weeks. 


The following Pennsylvania charters have 
been approved hy the Governor: Brydon- 
Crane Coal and Coke Co., Philadelphia, buy- 
ing, selling and dealing in coal and coke; 
capital stock, $50,000; Howard P. Brydon, 
Piedmont. W. Va., treasurer. Incorpor- 
ators: Howard P. Brydon, Piedmont, A. B. 
Crane, Wayne and Leighton P. Stradley, 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia. Stack- 
house Coal and Feed Co., Burmont, Dela- 
ware County, buying, selling and dealing in 
coal, feed, lime and cement; capital stock, 
$10,000; James J. McShane, Oakview, treas- 
urer. Incorporators: James J. McShane, 
Oakview , John S. Roberts, Franklinville, N. 
Philadelphia. 
Manayunk Coal Co., Philadelphia, buying 
and selling coal, feed, lime and cement; 
capital stock, $10,000; John D. Kelly, Wis- 
sahickon, Philadelphia. treasurer. Incor- 
porators: John D. Kelly, John S. Roberts, 
Franklinville, N. J., and Thomas F. Slat- 
tery, Philadelphia. Angora Coal and Supply 
Ce., Philadelphia, buying, selling and deal- 
ing in coal, feed, lime and cement; capital 
stock, $60,000; Cyril <A. Slattery. 1008 
South 46th St., Philadelphia, treasurer. In- 
corporators: Cyril A. Slattery, Frank P. 
Logan, 219 South 61st St., Philadelphia, and 
John S. Roberts, Franklinville. Gould Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, mining, selling and prepar- 
ing coal and coke; capital stock, $10,000; 
G. F. Bauersmith, Pittsburgh, treasurer. 
Incorporators: George C. Blackmore, Edge-_ 
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Gould, 
mining, 


J, ic ie 
Ine., 
transporting, buying and selling coal, Phila- 
delphia ; capital stock, $100,000; Thomas F. 


Gould and 
Brothers, 


wood, John A. 
Avalon. Slattery 


Slattery, Philadelphia, treasurer. Incor- 
porators, ©. C. Kervin, Philadelphia; John 
S. Roberts, Franklinville, N. J., and Thomas 
F. Slattery. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Abram/’s Creek Coal & Coke Co., the 
Osage Coal Co. and the Monongalia Coal 
Co. have been merged and have become a 
part of the Brady Coal Corporation of 
Fairmont, the details of the consolidations 
having been perfected at a meeting of the 
boards of directors of the various com- 
panies held at Fairmont, when the capi- 
tal stock of the Brady Corporation was 
increased from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000. 
Acting as chief counsel for the corporation. 
former Governor Cornwell looked after the 
legal phases of the consolidation, which 
brings under the control of the Brady Cor- 
poration, in addition to the six mines of 
the various companies, about 9,000 acres of 
coal, much of which is in the Pittsburgh 
seam. Offcers of this corporation are: S. 
D. Brady, president; A. P. Brady, vice- 
president; S. D. Brady, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer; James Close, assistant to the 
president. 


Chartered by A. W. Simpson, of Mount 


Claire, and James A. Meredith, of Fair- 
mont, the Helens Run Collieries Co. will 
mine coal in the Fairmont district. The 


eapitalization is $250,000. 


"The Yorkville mine of the Ohio & Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., located near Wheeling. 
is to be equipped with a new tipple and 
shaker screen. A heavy:type railroad car 
retarder for a heavy grade is also being 
installed, the rope being seven-eighths of 
an inch thick. 

Organization of the Swiss Bi-Product Coal 
Co., of Charleston, presages development of 
coal lands at’ Swiss, Nicholas County, on 
a large scale. This new concern being capi- 
talized at $300 000. This company’s prop- 
erty is on the iKanawha & Michigan. Lead- 
ing figures in the newly organized concern 
are: F. C. Fifer. F. Horace Fifer, of Charles- 


ton; M. I. Hill. Swiss; Joseph Waldman, 
New ivorky N70 Y.3 (CC) E (Hardesty, Hart= 
ford, W. Va. 


The Tug Valley Fuel Co., of which W. P. 
T. Varney of Williamson, is president, has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000. The Thermal Coal Co., on the 
other hand. has decreased its capital stock 
from $600,000 to $5,000. 

The Turkey Gap Coal & Coke Co.,.Dott. 
has contracted for the complete installation 
of a new steel tipple at their Wenonah 
No. 1 mine, at Wenonah. This tipple will 
be complete with Marcus screens, retarding 
conveyors, and shaker loading booms, to- 
gether with refuse disposal machinery. 


The Wyatt Ceal Co., of Charleston, won 
its suit against the MeBard Coal Co., Cin- 
cinnati, in the Superior Court, Cincinnati. 
for recovery of $6.000 for coal shipped. 
A counter suit for $20.000. based on breach 
of contract, was ignored by the jury. De- 
fendant in the original suit has given 
notice for a new trial. . 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Statistics of production for the first half 
of 1921 as compared with the same period 
of the previous year are not satisfactory. 
In 1920, the first half year’s production to- 
taled 1.367,502 tons. This year’s figures 


are 1,231,406 tons. The decline was not 
peculiar to any particular section. 
The White Lake Collieries Ltd., capital- 


ized at $400,000, has been incorporated to 
open up coal lands situated some fourteen 
miles north of the town of Keremeos. 
Nicola-Princeton Coal Field. Benjamin 
Barlow has been appointed manager of 
operations. It is the intention to install 
the plant necessary to begin and to main- 
tain production on quite a_ substantial 


seale. 
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Traffic News 








In the complaint of the Commerce Club 
of St. Joseph, relating to rates on coal 
from points in Illinois to St. Joseph, Mo., 
the Central Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau 
has been authorized to intervene. 


The Utah Public Utilities Commission has 
ordered the Utah Ry. to put into— effect 
joint through rates Sept. 1 to all points in 
Utah reached by the road and its connec- 
tions from the coal mines of the three Spring 
Canyon coal zompanies on the Utah Ter- 
minal Ry. The effect of the decision is to 
give the coal companies two railroad con- 
nections with at least a portion of their 
markets. 

In the complaint of the Tuffli Bros. Pig 
Iron and Coke Co., the I. C. C. decides 
that the charges on smithing coal from 
Douglas, W. Va., to Chicago, reconsigned 
to Oakdale and Los Angeles, Cal., were 
reasonable. 

In the tax revision hearings before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
representatives of the Committee of Manu- 
facturers and Merchants on Federal Taxa- 
tion of Chicago advocated the Keller bill 
imposing a tax on land, which would in- 
elude coal land. 

The I. C. C. has issued a report for class 
one steam roads for May, 1921, showing 
coal consumption in road service, both 
freight and passenger service, as_ follows: 
Freight—Tons of coal consumed, New Eng- 
land region, 179,409; 165 pounds of coal per 
thousand gross ton-miles; Great Lakes re- 
gion, 842,280 tons, 140 pounds of coal per 
thousand gross ton-miles; Ohio-Indiana- 
Allegheny region, 1,200,733 tons, 151 pounds 
of coal per thousand gross ton-miles ; Poca- 
hontas region, 307,735 tons, 136 pounds of 
coal per thousand gross ton-miles ; South- 
ern district, 809,463 tons, 1638 pounds of 
coal per thousand gross ton-miles; North- 
western region 628,889 tons; 162 pounds 
of coal per thousand gross ton-miles; Cen- 
tral Western region, 940396 tons, 159 
pounds of coal per thousand gross ton- 
miles; Southwestern region, 462,631 tons, 
153 pounds of coal per thousand gross ton- 
miles; total, 5,362,536 tons and 153 pounds 
of coal per thousand gross_ ton-miles. 
Passenger service—New England, 148,615 
tons and 99 pounds; G'reat Lakes, 360,701 
tons and 110 pounds; Ohio-Indiana-Alle- 
gheny 538,306 tons and 109 pounds; Poca- 
hontas, 66.206 tons and 128 pounds; South- 
ern, 369,838 tons and 106 pounds; North- 
western, 361,243 tons and 108 pounds; Cen- 
tral Western, 449,170 tons and 101 pounds; 
Southwestern region, 199,128 tons and 92 
pounds; total, 2,493,207 tons and 105 
pounds. 


The Denver & Rio Grande R.R. has asked 
the Utah State Public Utilities Commission 
for permission to reduce its rates on coke 
from Sunnyside 25 per cent, same being the 
increase which went into effect last fall. 

The Utah Ry. is ordered to refund to the 
Lion Coal Co. $15,054.83 collected in coal 
shipments from the Wattis mines as switch- 
ing charges between June 1, 1919, and May 
31, 1921. When the Wattis mines were 
first.opened a spur was built by the mining 
company to the Utah Ry. Co.’s tracks and 
the carrier charged a switching service. In 
an appeal to the I. C. C., the company was 
upheld and the switching charges were de- 
clared illegal, insofar as they affected inter- 
state commerce. The order of the Utah 
commission affects intrastate commerce and 
upholds the same stand taken by the inter- 
state commission favoring the coal com- 
pany, 


The hearing before a special examiner 
of the I. C. C. on the complaint filed by 
the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, seeking 
to- change the differential on freight rates 
between the inner and outer crescents of 
West Virginia as compared with the rates 
from Ohio fields, has been postponed until 
some time in September. 








Personals 





Ww. A. Marshal, of W. A. Marshal & Co., 
was a visitor in the Morgantown market 
during the third week of July. 


Carl Scholz, Thomas W. Clagett, J. S. 
Cunningham and C. E. Krebs have been 
designated by President Edwin Ludlow, of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
of New York, as an organization commit- 
tee in connection with the organization of 
a section of the institute at Charleston, 
having a charter membership of twenty- 
eight. Mr. Scholz will act as the chair- 
man of the organization committee. 


COAL AGE 


The Hudson Coal Co., announces several 
changes which became effective July 1, and 
also the consolidation of the Lackawanna 
and Luzerne districts. R. H. Buchanan, 
who was acting general superintendent of 
Luzerne district, has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager ‘in charge of oper- 
ations. R. Y. Williams, former general 
superintendent of the Lackawanna district 
was made assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, and J. F. Brown was 
appointed assistant to the general manager 
in charge of engineering. 


The position of general manager of the 
West Virginia operations has been created 
by the Consolidation Coal Co. and C. H. 
Tarleton, of Fairmont, manager of the West 
Virginia division of the company, has been 
advanced to fill this position. This marks 
another step upward for Mr. Tarleton in 
a service with the company ranging over 
a period of 30 years. 


The appointment has been announced of 
John O. Brooks as acting superintendent 
of mines Nos. 21 and 91 of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., succeeding James H. Nuzum, 
resigned. 


The appointment of John T. Fallon as 
superintendent of the Bower plant of the 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. has been 
announced, Mr. Fallon succeeding R. F. 
Cole, resigned. 

J. G. Bradley, of Dundon, was in Chicago 
during the latter part of July attending a 
meeting of the directors of the National 
Coal Association, of which he is president. 


W. G. Lee, cne of the district mine in- 
spectors in southern West Virginia, is in 
the northern part of the state, having joined 
Inspector S. E. Hawkshaw in some of the 
work he is doing. Mr. Lee was formerly 
located in northern West Virginia. 


James W. Paul, of Pittsburgh, who was 
for twelve years the chief of the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Mines, and who is now 
with the United States Bureau of Mines, 
was a visitor in Charleston during the 
meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute 
of America. 

A recent visitor in the Huntington mar- 
ket was E. Shein, a well-known Mingo 
County operator, whose headquarters are at 
Williamson, 











Industrial News 


Ohio.—Two changes of loca- 


Cincinnati, 
tion of offices took place Aug. 1. The 
Amherst Coal Co. moved from 2604 Union 


Central Bldg., to 815 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
and the Monarch Coal Co. from the eighth 
to the third floor of the Union Trust Bldg. 
The Emmons Coal Mining Co. has closed 
its local office. ; 


New York, N. Y.—W. S. Murray, who was 
chairman of the Superpower Survey, and 
Henry Flood, Jr., his engineer-secretary 
in this work, have recently formed a part- 
nership, under the firm name of Murray & 
Flood, Engineers, Grand Central Terminal. 


Washington, D. C.—The Interior Depart- 
ment has approved and will shortly issue 
regulations governing the lease off public 
coal lands under the Leasing Law, which 
will be administered by the Bureau of 
Mines. They insure conservation of govern- 
ment coal lands and the protection of the 
government’s interest therein, the govern- 
ment to act as a partner with the oper- 
ator. Care has been taken not to conflict 
with State laws. The regulations were 
drafted following. conferences with coal 
operators. ‘ 








Obituary 





Sete 


D. L. Tuttle, whose death occurred Aug. 
5, was held in high esteem by those who 
knew him personally. Even those who 
knew him casually were attracted to him 
by his kindly disposition. He was the 
Buffalo sales agent of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


Wm. J. Hand, superintendent of the Mar- 
garet Mines of the Alabama Fuel & Iron 
Co., and a member of the State Board of 
Examiners, died recently of heart failure. 
Mr. Hand was well known in mining circles 
and was a very efficient executive, having 
been connected with a number of the coal 
cempanies in the district prior to going 
with the Fuel & Iron Co. about a year 
ago. He was 49 years of age. 


W. C. Rogers, 75 years of age, and for 
thirty years prominently identified with 
Cincinnati’s coal trade, died recently at the 
home of his daughter in Oakland, Cal. He 
retired from active business about two 
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years ago. In 1895 he organized the Rogers 
Coal and Coke Co., and later was connected 
with the Consolidation: Coal Co., and then 
as manager of the Reliance Coal Co. He 
was elected to the Ohio Legislature in 
1892 and served two terms. 

C. A. Meyeratkin, one of the directors of 
the Hignite Coal Mining Co., died at his 
home in Covington suddenly. He was also 
one of the leading politicians of Northern 
Kentucky. 








Association Activities 








Hazard Coal Operators’ Association 


The semi-annual meeting of the Hazard 
Coal Operators’ Association was held in 
Lexington, Thursday, July 21. Reports 
were received from the traffic manager and 
committees in regard to the rates imposed 
by the L. & N. to cities with river compe- 
tition. Matters pertaining to wages being 
paid to the miners in the Appalachia and 
the Hazard fields were also under discus- 
sion and plans made for meeting this ques- 
tion decisively. 





Illinois and Wisconsin Coal Dealers’ 
Association 


The Illinois and Wisconsin Coal Dealers’ 
Association met for their annual convention 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. Speakers 
on the program were: Chas. S. Dodge, 
treasurer of the association ; Chas. H. Mark- 
ham, president of the Illinois Central R.R., 
and O. W. Timm, of Plymouth, Wis., who 
is president of the association. The meet- 
ing was very well attended and was a de- 
cided success. 











Coming Meetings 





The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl! Chairman of committee, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, Huntington. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
furgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 17. Secretary F. 
ag Sharpless, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York, 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
noe aaa Herbert Smith, Huntington, 

a as 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Ine. will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. W. F. 
Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual Western meeting 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Will- 
iams, 10,610 83d Ave., Edmonton, Canada. 


American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 

National Safety Council will hold itg 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, Ill. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dee 7, 8, and 9. Secretary, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An Industrial Relations Conference for 
‘all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for Oct. 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 

International First-Aid and Mine Rescue 
Meet. Sixth annual event will be held at 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1, 2. and 38, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the Red Cross. 
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Mine Wages and Economic Readjustment 


POPULAR conception of the coal operators and 

the men who mine the coal has the coal “barons” 
constantly seeking to oppress the workingman, labor- 
ing in the dark and dirt of the mine at constant risk 
of his life, and has the miner, through his union—the 
strongest in the country—fighting for his life at every 
turn. As a matter of fact the men who own and man- 
age the coal mines are individually just as close to 
their men as the employers in any other large in- 
dustry, where the paid officials of the unions do not 
prohibit, and are in closer touch than many others 
where operations are in larger units. In their every- 
day relations and behind the closed doors of the 
scale-cciumittee meetings it is “Jack” and ‘Tom,” 
“Will” and “John,” even with the leaders of the union. 
A vast number of the operators have risen from the 
ranks of the coal diggers and many of the miners 
have definite ambitions to be officials of coal com- 
panies, if not actual owners of mines. There is ample 
opportunity for understanding between the capital 
and labor interests in the coal industry. 

Since the early 90’s tue operators and miners in the 
organized Central Competitive coal fields have been 
bargaining collectively with respect to wages. It is 
important to appreciate fully that in this period of 
more than twenty years the result of every meeting, 
save only that of 1904, has been advances to mine 
labor, in most instances general increases in wages. 
Not once have the miners been obliged to recede— 
and in this may be found the reason for the progress 
and strength of the United Mine Workers of America. 
That the miners since 1896 have each time gained in 
their bargaining with capital is no evidence of the 
weakness of the operators or of the public. From 
1896 to 1920 was a period of gradual but continuous 
rise in commodity prices, and labor, whether or not 
a commodity, has followed the line of other prices. 

But times have changed. The world is now enter- 
ing a period of indeterminate length in which the 
general level of prices and of wages is falling. No 
hokus pokus of man-made unionism can withstand the 
downward pressure. No beneficent desires of coal 
operators to maintain wages at or near present levels 
will serve to prevent the onward push of economic 
forces. The leaders of the miners’ union are ex- 
tremely able and intelligent men, or they would not 
have attained their present positions. At the head of 
an organization of labor that has attained strength 
through years of winning, these men see possibility 
of disaster or disintegration in the prospect of losing, 
for it will be losing for them to take a reduction after 
their , ositive declarations for increases next spring. 
The diplomacy -and generalship of these men is even 
now and will be taxed in the months and years to come, 
in a new era where by no chance can they fatten on 
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gains, but in which their constituents, the coal 
miners, may nevertheless live happily and comfort- 
ably on less than the present rates of pay. 

The operators, on the other hand, having through a 
score of years become habituated to granting ad- 
vances, are looking forward to the necessity of forc- 
ing a downward revision of wages. That the retreat 
in rates will be considerable is evident, but there will 
be no disposition to make it more than necessity re- 
quires. What equipment, what preparations have or 
are the operators likely to make looking to a proper 
adjudication when the time comes? Theirs is the 
burden of proof for the first time in twenty-odd years. 
The public is feverishly interested in coal miners’ 
wages and earnings. The public is interested in the 
price of coal and is learning the intimate relationship 
between wages and the minimum price of coal. For 
four years there has not been a coal-mine wage con- 
tract negotiated except the public through the govern- 
ment has sat in as a third party. Has the old way 
passed out? And if the new way has or has not come, 
can we imagine the next wage negotiation being settled 
behind closed doors? The next decision will be reached 
by feeling out public opinion, and it takes a lot of 
ammunition to get results that way. 

The operators have a Bureau of Coal Economics in 
their national association that can prepare the kind of 
data needed or can supervise its collection, but it is 
a bureau all dressed up but with no place to go. Most 
of the local operators’ associations are equipped for 
this sort of work, but they, too, are tied to the post. 

After the big strike in 1919 one group of operators 
came to bat with a semblance of big-league regalia, 
and Illinois is again ready in characteristic Western 
style for the next combat. It is all well and good to 
know “Tom” and “Bill” by their first names but it is 
well also to take a leaf from the immediate past in 
getting ready for the inevitable next open meeting on 
the question of coal miners’ wages. The Tllinois 
operators have recently adopted a standard form of 
record on which individual records will be kept of 
every mine employee with respect to such matters as 
rates of pay, semi-monthly earnings, payments to the 
union through the check-off, other deductions, and 
compensations. Such comprehensive and detailed 
data are costly, but the operators are determined to 
match strength with strength. 


The Art of Simplicity 


ARLY one morning the special train of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers—the Institute 
bore that title, we believe, in that earlier day—pulled 
up at a Kansas stripping. The guests clambered out 
of the cars into the tall grass, many leaving their 
morning. meal in the diner to grow cold in their 
absence. A walk of a quarter of a mile through the 
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swampy meadow, and the crowd climbed up onto the 
bexm of a strip pit. 

The visitors looked down on one of those huge shovels 
which were making Kansas in that day a wonder and 
an inspiration to visitors from all parts of the United 
States. Lazily the big excavating machine was taking 
a shovel load such as a thousand men alone could lift 
with their puny hand shovels, was turning slowly round 
with it and dropping it 90 ft. away with a leisurely 
swing that suggested power and indifference. 

A Japanese engineer—one of the many foreigners 
from Japan and China always to be found at such 
gatherings, who by their courtesy and willingness to 
be pleased and interested make themselves agreeable 
even despite their broken English—clambered with the 
others over the rude bank and remarked “How wonder- 
fully simple are these American devices!” He did our 
American mining methods perhaps too much honor, for 
his hearers could not help thinking of our subter- 
ranean mines with their interminable gangways and 
multiplicity of rooms, with a man or two in each place— 
in fact with only one, as a rule, in the Middle West. 

Surely these give but little evidence of the presence 
of the virtues of simplicity and system—mines full of 
man-power working perhaps a third of the shift, at 
best one-half, and waiting around the rest of the time 
wondering if the mine cars are coming or if a wreck, 
derailment or merely a piece of mismanagement was 
going to delay matters so much that it were best to 
hide the tools in the gob, put the oil or carbide in the 
box, pick up the dinner pail and go home. One might 
have recalled the places uncut and the loaders quitting, 
or the coal not loaded out, and cutters and scrapers 
deciding that there was no more work that day, or 
again the little crowd around the mine foreman waiting 
for him to provide for the bailing of a chamber or 
to view a clay spar and fix a price for its loading out. 

Truly not all is simple around a coal bank. The 
simplicity of the strip pit, the system regulating its 
methods, the overwhelming power of a steam shovel are 
models for the underground mine where machinery has 
been so ineffectively used that it has too often added 
complication rather than simplified a task that in its 
nature is by no means involved. Some day we are going 
to earn for our underground mines the praise: ‘How 
wonderfully simple are these American devices!” Cut- 
ting machines will be followed by loading equipment 
along an extended face, and cars will come in trips to 
be loaded, and when filled will travel without stop to 
the tipple. Till then we shall continue to debate, What 
is the best size of hand shovel for loading coal, What 
is the bonum load, and How high should the car be 
for the most efficient hand shoveling? Motion studies 
will be made to ameliorate a bad system, whereas real 
progress can be attained only by a radical change in 
all our methods. Eventually we shall make our mines 
frankly mechanical and use on the coal only large, 
simple and leisurely machinery. In our present mines 
we use American hustle—and all to little purpose. All 
we can say is that at the mines of other countries they 
do not do even as well. 

Many have hailed the prospect of loading all coal by 
machinery but the practice can be made a striking suc- 
cess only by operating these machines as are railroad 
excavators, namely, by continuously presenting them 
with trips or trains of empty cars or by letting them 
dump into a conveyor that will achieve a like result. 
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All-Around Education 


ITUPERATION has been the lot of the coal man 

in most localities in recent years and the first out- 
breaks are on the heads of the retail] merchants because 
they are the direct and intimate contact with the ulti- 
mate consumer of coal in greatest number. It is not 
so much because the retail dealers have in most towns 
and cities their associations for mutual advantage that 
they are publicly condemned. It is by the fruits of 
these organizations they are judged. When the price 
of coal goes up the obvious inference is that the dealers 
have combined to put it there. 

Indictment by the Grand Jury of Baltimore of mem- 
bers and officers of the Baltimore Coal Exchange, a body 
formed to regulate trade questions of inter-relations 
between retailers dealing in hard coal, appears to be 
the result of a campaign of misstatement in the local 
press. Charges of unfair prices and improper methods 
on the part of the members of the Exchange have 
figured largely in the situation. The attorney for one 
of the indicted coal men charges that the State’s Attor- 
ney who directed the action before the Grand Jury 
repeatedly showed by his prior statements in the public 
press that he had prejudged the case. The indictment 
was brought under the common law providing against 
combinations in restraint of trade, because there is no 
city ordinance or state statute which prevented the 
operations of such an organization as the Baltimore 
Coal Exchange. Julius Hellweg, the veteran secretary 
of the Coal Exchange, appeared before the Grand Jury 
and laid the full operations of the body before the 
inquest, saying that the exchange had nothing to hide. 
He was exempted from indictment by the Grand Jury. 
As a matter of fact the whole affair looks like more or 
less of a tempest in a teapot, although the State’s 
Attorney refused to waive the ordinary bail of $500 per 
accused because he stated ‘‘the charges are so serious.” 

We do not gather that the indicted men in Baltimore 
have or had an association that operates more closely 
to the profit and loss account of its members than that 
described by the Indianapolis men before the annual 
convention of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation at Richmond this spring, but we have not heard 
of the Indianapolis association getting into trouble. 
Perhaps the reason is that in the Western city the 
association does more than watch the trade practices of 
its members; it advertises its service to the consumer. 
It has sold the public the idea that this is one associa- 
tion concerned with giving the public a square deal. 
Putting a medal on the caps of the truck drivers and 
on the equipment not only tells the passing public that 
the owner of the truck believes in a square deal, but 
it acts as reminder to the employee, just as plaster- 
ing “CIVILITY” on the sides of the Fifth Avenue 
buses in New York promotes that thought in the con- 
ductor and chauffeur. , 

Retail coal merchants are an essential part of the 
business organization of every community, but they are 
too generally blind to the quasi-public nature of their 
business. In so far as they fail to establish proper rela- 
tions with the public it is incumbent on the producer 
and distributor to go over their heads to the people. 
The Baltimore dealers may be victims of circumstance, - 
but more likely their predicament is the result of their 
failure to lay their cards on the table before the pub- 
lic before they were called on to show them to the 
Grand Jury. 
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Lining a Shaft with Concrete and Gunite Without 
Interfering with Operation 


Concrete Machine-Mixed and Lowered on Cage in Wheelbarrows— 
During Part of Guniting Operation Gun Was Located on the Surface 
And During the Rest of the Work Operated in the Upper Coal Bed 


By R. H. GILLESPIE* 


Allentown, Pa. 


cently in the construction of a permanent self- 

supporting lining in the hoisting shaft of No. 1 
mine of the Lake Superior Coal Co. at Superior, W. Va. 
The sinking of this shaft began in 1906 and was com- 
pleted, including the placing of the timber lining, as far 
as the Pocahontas No. 4 bed—185 ft. below the surface 
—in December of that year. Early in the autumn of 
1910 it became desirable to increase the depth of the 
shaft so that the Pocahontas No. 3 seam of coal, lying 
240 ft. below the surface at this point, might be avail- 
able for mining. 

Although the Lake Superior Coal Co. still has a large 
acreage of coal in the upper measure, little mining has 
been done in the No. 4 bed for a number of years, all 
operations being confined to the lower measure. How- 
ever, in lining the shaft throughout its entire length 
with concrete, it was necessary to make ample provision 
for the future mining of the upper bed. 


Gein unusual methods were employed re- 


LANDSLIDE DISCHARGES Rock INTO SHAFT 


For a distance of 45 ft. from the surface the shaft 
was sunk through earth, clay and loose rock, the re- 
maining distance to the bottom being through hard rock 
bearing a considerable amount of water. In March, 
1914, a serious landslide occurred, coming from the 
north, or uphill, side of the shaft. This closed down 
the mine for more than a month. During this time 
the material that slid into the shaft opening was re- 
moved and the timber lining repaired. One of the chief 
items of repair consisted in filling up in the rear of-the 
shaft a large cavity made by the moving earth. This 
opening extended northward into the hillside a distance 
of 20 ft. from the shaft collar and was approximately 
35 ft.in depth. More than three carloads of green round 
timber were used in the building of cribs adjacent to 
the shaft lining on the north side. This structure was 
then packed and the remainder of the cavity filled with 
loose earth. 

The inside dimensions of the original shaft with its 
timber lining were 14 x 20 ft., space being provided 
for two cage compartments and a pipe gallery. During 
the summer of 1919 the condition of the old timber 
lining became such as to make extensive repairs, 
or the substitution of a new lining, imperative. The 
Superior company accordingly entered into a contract 
with the Traylor-Dewey Contracting Co., of Allentown, 
Pa., for the installation of a reinforced-concrete lining 
in the upper potion of the shaft and a self-spporting 
and reinforced gunite lining from the concrete to the 
shaft bottom. 

Work on relining the shaft was begun about Oct. 1, 
1919, and carried on continuously, except for a few in- 


—___. 


*President, Traylor-Dewey Contracting Co. 


terruptions arising from slow delivery of materials. It 
was completed early in January of 1920 the work was 
performed without interfering at any time with the 
operation of the mine. The new construction work was 
done at night, the shaft being utilized for hoisting dur- 
ing the day. 

The concrete lining in the upper section of the shaft 
was placed first. A shelf was excavated in the solid 
rock at a depth of 55 ft. to form the foundation for 
the concrete side walls. The work was attacked in sec- 
tions, the advance being limited in each case to the 
distance between a pair of range timbers. All the 
old timber lagging and vertical posts in that section 
were removed and trench braces were employed tem- 
porarily to take the place of the posts withdrawn. 
Steel reinforcement consisting of #-in. square corru- 
gated bars was then placed. 

The horizontal bars were spaced on 6-in. centers, 
while those extending vertically and serving merely as 
a means for spacing the horizontal members, were 
placed on 2-ft. centers. One-inch rough boards function- 
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FIG. 1. SHAFT LINING OF CONCRETE AND GUNITE 


On the left is shown the lower 185 ft. which is gunited. The 
#-in. square bars in the gunite shelf, or ring, are bent alternately 
up and down. The section on the right shows the concrete lining 
in the upper part of the shaft where support of the sides is 
needed. It also shows at the bottom some of the gunite lining. 
Where the space permits a board is set as backing to the concrete, 
and-the vacuity back of the board is filled with rock fragments 
or other imperishable material as shown in the upper part of the 
section on the right. Where the concreting ended a footing was 
cut in the rock to support the lining above. 
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FIG. 2. 


North Portal 


On north side of shaft 
looking north from shaft 
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ing as face forms were then attached to the range 
timbers and the concrete—composed of a mixture of 1 
part cement, 23 parts sand and 5 parts broken stone— 
was lowered in barrows from a Ransome mixer at the 
top of the shaft and poured. In this latter operation 
care was taken to work the concrete well back into 
all the irregularities of the rock. 


CONCRETE BUILT UP IN FIVE-FooT SECTIONS 


In this manner the concrete walls were carried up in 
sections 5 ft. in height, the range timbers being removed 
as the concrete was brought up to them. In order 
that the bottom of the face forms on succeeding sections 
might be held more firmly in position, heavy wires were 
cast into the upper portion of each concrete slab. 

Rectangular wrought-iron plates, 4 in. thick, were 
bent to special shape and cast into the east wall at 5-ft. 
intervals to serve as supports for the cage guides. Back 
of each a hand-hole recess was formed in the concrete 
to permit of easy access when renewal of the guides 
became necessary. Each end of the bunton timbers 
was fitted with a 6 x 12-in. steel plate, 3 ft. long, bent 
and bolted to these members so as to form a 6 x 43-in. 
projection which rested in the recesses provided in the 
concrete walls. The new buntons were installed as the 
walls were carried upward; being placed as a rule about 
12 in. below the old buntons. 

Throughout the portion of the shaft driven through 
the earth and loose rock all the old timber cribbing 
and packing that had been placed after the landslide 
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to serve as a footing to the hill slope was removed in 
advance by the men constructing the new walls. In its 
stead other material—mostly ashes—was used to fill the 
void. The removal of the old timber proved to be a 
particularly dirty, tedious and dangerous operation, as 
every kind of wood refuse was encountered, including 
many green logs and in some instances stumps of trees. 

As soon as the concrete walls had risen above the firm 
rock rough back forms were provided so as to make 
the thickness of the walls not less than 10 in. When 
these walls were poured all space back of them was com- 
pactly filled with ashes. A coating of gunite, about 
l-in. in thickness, was then shot over the inner concrete 
surface for the purpose of filling any voids that existed. 
In this manner the surface was thoroughly sealed and 
made waterproof. 


GUNITE SHELVES AT TEN-FOOT INTERVALS 


As has been already mentioned, the section of the 
shaft that had been sunk through the rock was lined 
with self-supporting reinforced gunite. The methods 
employed in this construction consisted of building at 
10-ft. intervals, or immediately above every second 
range timber, a gunite shelf approximately 10-in. in 
thickness. This ledge was constructed on all four sides 
of the shaft. The work was accomplished by drilling 
13-in. holes in the rock at horizontal intervals of about 
1-ft., into which were grouted ?-in. square corrugated 
bars, bent and hooked in such a manner as most effi- 
ciently to take up the tension and engage the reinforce- 
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FIG, 4. SECTION B-B IN FIGS. 2 AND 3 


This illustration shows how the portals are brought out to the 
edge of the shaft and are bedded with anchors to the rock at the 
shaft side; also how the gunite of that part of the shaft below 
the 180-ft. level is hung as a curtain from the portal and is sus- 
tained by a gunite ring or shelf, 


ment in the gunite slabs that were to be constructed 
later. 

Rough shooting forms were then placed and the 
shelves shot with a cement gun. The faces of the 
shelves were left rough and about 23 in. in rear of that 
of the finished lining. In providing for drainage, an 
opening was formed in each shelf on each of the four 
sides of the shaft by casting in a short piece of 3-in. 
pipe or a wooden box 4-in. square. 


WHERE ROCK WAS BROKEN BRACKETS WERE BUILT 


When rock was encountered that had been shattered 
so far back from the finished lining as to make this type 
ef shelf construction impractical, heavy brackets were 
cast. These were generally of concrete and thoroughly 
anchored to the rock by means of {-in. corrugated bars 
that had been previously grouted into holes drilled for 
that purpose. From bracket to bracket a reinforced- 
gunite beam was formed. This, as a rule, was about 
10-in. wide and of varying depth, depending on the 
length of the span. Into the inner face of the beam 
34x 5-in. machine bolts were cast with heads projecting 
1 in. to permit of fastening the reinforcement of the 
lining slab. 

All wooden posts were then removed so that the range 
timbers were supported by the 1-in. material used for 
backing during the shooting operation. Forms were 
placed for gunite posts at the bunton ends and at the 
center of the east side of the shaft; the latter to pro- 
vide a body of gunite within which the iron guide sup- 
ports could be embedded. Where the posts intersected 
the range timbers 4 in. was cut away from their back 
so that the posts would be continuous from shelf to 
shelf. The thinner sections of the posts or the points 
where they crossed the range timbers were reinforced 
with #-in. steel bars. 


EXPANDED METAL REINFORCES GUNITE LINING 


Backing or shooting forms were made of rough 1-in. 
lumber nailed to cleats attached to the range timbers or 
wedged against the gunite shelving. These boards were 
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spaced from 6 to 12 in. apart and covered with tar 
paper. No. 13 expanded metal or “steelcrete,” which 
formed the reinforcing for the slabs, was then put in 
place and securely fastened to the bar or bolt anchors 
already mentioned. 

The gunite slabs then were shot to a finished thickness 
of 3 in. with the cement gun operating under an air 
pressure of from 30 to 50 lb. per square inch. The 
gunite was composed of one part cement and three 
parts of well-screened sand. As in the case of the con- 
crete lining, recesses were formed in the gunite for 
all bunton supports, as well as hand holes at all guide 
fastenings along the east side of the shaft. 


FOOTING PieRS BUILT OUT From No. 4 BED 


Where the shaft intersected the No. 4 bed—180 ft. 
below the surface—four concrete footing piers, each 14 
in. wide and extending from 4 to 7 ft. from the shaft 
line into the heading, were constructed on each side of 
the shaft. As these piers had to be cantilevered be- 
yond the edges of the rock in order to reach the shaft 
lines, they were heavily reinforced in their top sections 
and anchored to the floor with steel bars set deep in 
the rock. On these piers a reinforced-concrete landing 
slab 8 in. thick was constructed. Superimposed on the 
slab and directly over the cantilevered footing piers, 
concrete piers 10 in. in thickness and extending from 
the shaft line into the heading from 4 to 6-ft. were 
built. 

The piers support a reinforced-concrete roof slab 
which serves both to hold up the roof at the shaft and 
the gunite lining at the top of the portals. In order 
that this type of construction might be the more easily 
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FIG. 5. OVERCAST RECEIVING AIR FROM HEADING ON 
RIGHT AND DELIVERING IT TO SHAFT 
ABOVE PORTAL 


All columns are 12 in. square and extend from track to roof 
except those numbered 5 and 6, which extend to gunite floor only. 
The steel bars in the columns extend 6-in. into the rock bottom. 
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carried out, 4 x 5-in. anchor bolts were cast in place 
with heads projecting, to which was fastened the ex- 
panded-metal lining reinforcement. This means of 


support for the lining likewise is providea in the face 


of the end piers and the landing slabs. Cut-off walls 
were constructed at the back of the landing slabs; 
these extended down to the rock floor to prevent mine 
waste from falling down the shaft and behind the 
lining. Upon removing the forms from the reinforced 
concrete, all accessible surfaces were sealed off with a 
thin coating of gunite. 

Where the shaft intersected the No. 3 bed—240 ft. be- 
low the surface—concrete was built from the mine floor 
to the roof as in the bed above. In this instance, how- 
ever, the gunite shaft lining terminated 10 ft. above 
the roof, as the last 10 ft. of the shaft was lined with a 
concrete wall. This lower section was constructed in 
the same manner as the wall near the surface, except 
that the reinforcing rods which were used in the 
upper sections were in this case ommitted. 


WATER CONDUCTED FREELY BEHIND LINING 


When the relining work was started the shaft was 
extremely wet, particularly the upper 50 ft. of its 
length. After the work had been completed no water 
was to be found inside the lining excepting that re- 
sulting from leaking steam pipes and from condensa- 
tion. All the water reaching the shaft was drained 
from shelf to shelf and finally led from the lowest shelf 
through a pipe to a sump where pumps were located. 

The intake air current of this mine passes down an 
airshaft and after circulating through the workings 
returns through a crosscut leading directly to the hoist. 
In the past no definite steps had been taken to prevent 
this flow of gas-laden air from coming in contract with 
the wires serving the electric locomotives. At the bot- 
tom of the shaft an overcast was constructed to per- 
mit the return air to pass to and up the hoist shaft 
in such a way as to avoid touching the electric wires 
furnishing power for the operation of the mine. 

At the north side of the shaft bottom and opposite 
the entrance of the crosscut mentioned, six concrete 
columns each 12-in. square were constructed in such 
locations as not to interfere with the mine tracks and 
car clearances. On these columns, together with the 
piers supporting the north side of the shaft lining, 
reinforced-gunite beams were built. These in turn 
supported a reinforced-gunite floor 3-in. in thickness at 
such a height above the floor of the mine as to give a 
clearance of 6 ft. 6 in. over the tracks, leaving a height 
of from 33 to 5 ft. between overcast floor slab and 
mine roof. 

The lower half of the crosscut was shut off by the 
construction of a concrete wall extending from the track 
level to the floor of the overcast, so that the space above 
that floor could be utilized for the admission of the air. 
An opening was left in the wall for access; this was 
fitted with a large plate door. The balance of the over- 
cast was then enclosed by gunite walls extending from 
the floor to the roof, with the single exception of the 
shaft side. Thus the gas-laden air passes by way of 
an overcast to the hoisting shaft. 


LINED 135 LINEAL Ft. WITH GUN ON SURFACE 
While sinking to a depth of 135 ft. from the ground 
level the cement gun was located on the surface, only 
the nozzle being in the shaft. For the remainder of 
the work the gun was moved down to the landing at 
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the No. 4 bed, being supplied with cement and sand 
lowered on the cage. 

It is believed that the old range timbers left in place 
will rot and in time fall to the shelf below. As this 
distance, however, will in no case be as great as 10 ft., 
no damage is expected. Because of the nature of the 
work and the difficulties and hazard encountered, prog- 
ress was necessarily slow. Practically all of the work 
had to be done from the cage and as its floor dimensions 
were but 7 x 12 ft., it was only in rare instances that 
more than four men could be employed to advantage 
simultaneously. 


Bureau of Mines and Carnegie Tech. Study 
Constitution of Coal and Corrosion 


eee a co-operative agreement with the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, work on fellowship problems on 
the “Constitution of Coal” and “Acid-Resisting Equip- 
ment for Use in Coal Mines” has just been begun at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The research work on the constitution of coal will 
consist especially of the microscopic study of the Free- 
port coal bed with a view to the economic utilization 
of the bone and cannel coal constituents. This problem 
will be undertaken by A. W. Voorhees, who holds the 
degrees of B.Sc. from Rutgers College and M.S. in 
geology from Princeton University. Mr. Voorhees, as 
a research fellow at the Idaho School of Mines in 1920, 
worked on flotation problems in the Cour d’Aléne 
region. In his collegiate work he specialized in chem- 
istry, economic geology and petrology, and did special 
work on the preparation of thin sections. 

The problem on acid-resisting equipment for use in 
coal mines will include the collection of samples of 
mine water from various bituminous coal mines and 
the determination of the degree of acidity; a survey 
of the acid-resisting materials available for use in coal 
mines, and tests on the acid-resisting materials selected 
on the basis of this survey. This problem will be un- 
dertaken by George M. Enos, who holds the degree of 
B.S. in metallurgical engineering from the South 
Dakota School of Mines. Mr. Enos acted as analytical 
assistant at the-mining experiment station of the South 
Dakota School of Mines in 1920, and has contributed a 
paper on “A Volumetric Method for the Determination 
of Tungsten” to the technical press. 


Suffolk Quicksand Menaces a Dunmore Mine 


HIEF of Mines Seward E. Button, of the Department 

of Mines, Pennsylvania, acting upon the complaint of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co., Dunmore, that the mining meth- 
ods of the Suffolk Coal Co., whose property adjoins that 
of the complainant, will result in letting water and quick- 
sand into the workings of the Pennsylvania company, has 
appointed a commission to investigate and make a report. 
On the commission are Inspectors Augustus McDade, 7th 
district, in which the two companies are located: Frank 
Kittle, 13th district, and Joseph Walsh, 14th district. 

A preliminary inspection has been completed and the in- 
spectors have within the past week held a conference with 
Chief Button, who sent the commission back to the mines 
for a further investigation. A report is also expected soon 
from the commission which was named to investigate 
conditions at Lansford. 





A second edition of the reprints of three articles by 
Dr. H. M. Payne on Tidewater Coal Pools, appearing in 
CoAL AGE in March of this year, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 


oe 
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Guarding Transformers and Rotaries from Overload and 
Entire Installation from Lightning and Surges: 


Fuses on Transformers—Where to Place Fuse Cutouts—Bad Rail Bonds 
Cause Armature Burnouts—How to Test Bonds—Testing ‘Overspeed 
Devices—Four Lightning and Surge Arresters and Their Advantages 


By B. F. GrRimmt 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


N MANY instances transformer fuses of improper 

size are installed. It is often argued by those 

who make such installations that when fuses of 
proper size are put in place they will not hold and 
consequently are no good. In many instances the capac- 
ity of the fuses is so much increased that when short- 
circuits occur on the load side of the transformer the 
fuses do not blow, and as a result this piece of equip- 
ment is burned out. It is not always possible to employ 
fuses corresponding to the current rating of the trans- 
formers, but those of the lowest rating capable of car- 
rying the load under normal conditions should be used. 

Where motors and other equipment requiring high 
starting current are connected to the load side of a 
transformer it is necessary to use fuses rated higher 
than would be employed for plain lighting service. If 
at all possible fuses rated according to the recommenda- 
tions of the transformer manufacturers should be 
employed. In installing :pole-type transformers it has 
been found convenient to place the porcelain fuse cut- 





*Second installment of article read before the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute at its Fairmont meeting, June 7, 1921, and 


-entitled “Protection of Electric Equipment in Coal Mining Serv- 


ice.’ The first installment appeared last week and was entitled 
“How to Guard Electric Equipment by Fuses, Starting Devices, 
Independent and Tie Circuit Breakers.” 

+Superintendent, Power and Mechanical Department, West Vir- 
ginia Division, The Consolidation Coal Co. 


Lightning 
Arresters at 
Shaft Station 


These are horn-gap 
arresters which in 
this case protect 
three 250 kva. trans- 
formers | stationed 


below them, which 
step down the cur- 


rent from 22,000 to 
2,200 volts and fur- 
nish power toa 
motor-generator set 
supplying direct 
current for a 1,400 
hp., direct - current 
hoist motor. This 
is one of the plants 
of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. 


outs on the end of the bottom cross arm, making 
this arm of the same length as the one at the top. With 
this arrangement fuses can be replaced without danger. 
Choke coils are made and suspended between the bottom 
and top cross arms, and lightning arresters are in- 
stalled on the top arm. 


COPPER FUSES BETTER THAN LEAD OR ALUMINUM 


Where open wire fuses are used on horn gaps it has 
been found that copper wire gives better service than 
those made of either lead or aluminum, with either of 
which an electrolytic action is set up between the dis- 
similar metals. When tightening down the setscrews 
either lead or aluminum wires are damaged more easily 
than copper. One large copper wire is better than two 
small ones, as it has more mechanical strength. There 
are now on the market fuse wires inclosed in glass 
tubes to protect them from impurities in. the atmos- 
phere; heavy copper terminals are provided. My com- 
pany has tried out a few of these and they have been 
found to yield highly satisfactory results. 

A frequent cause of armature burnouts is low volt- 
age as the result of inadequate track bonding and poor 
joints in feeder wires. Frequent voltage readings 
should be taken at all working places in the mine. A 
convenient and rapid method of locating lengths of 
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HORN-GAP ARRESTERS PROTECT BANK OF 50 KVA. 
22,000/2,200 VOLT TRANSFORMERS 
The 2,200-volt alternating current passes through a _ borehole 


to a rotary converter installed inside the mine. 


improperly or inadequately bonded track is to measure 
the voltage drop on 1,000 joints of track, using suitable 
portable resistance or other equipment which will draw 
sufficient current to cause an appreciable voltage drop 
on the section of track being tested. 

The method employed by the Consolidation Coal Co. 
in making this test is to use a haulage locomotive to 
draw the desired current. Either a loaded trip can be 
coupled to this machine or the brakes can be set so 
that the desired current will be consumed. Simul- 
taneous voltage and current readings are taken. If a 
voltage drop on the track is discovered arising from 
other loads in the mine such as mining machines, pumps 
and the like, this voltage reading is deducted from that 
taken while the locomotive is in motion. 


ROTARY CONVERTER MuST BE WELL PROTECTED 


Three causes of serious burnouts of rotary converter 
armatures have been: Failure of overspeed devices, 
bearing burnouts and operation on single phase. To 
lessen the likelihood of failure of overspeed devices 
weekly tests should be made upon them. Of course, 
these devices are required only at installations where 
two or more rotary converters operate simultaneously. 
The necessary test can be easily made by tripping the 
oil circuit breaker on the alternating-current side of 
the machine and letting it continue to run from the 
direct-current side, weakening the field if necessary 
to cause overspeeding. 

Such devices usually are arranged to operate at 15 
per cent above normal. If the overspeed device fails 
to trip the direct-current circuit breakers at the proper 
speed, the necessary adjustments should be made either 
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upon the overspeed switch of the rotary converter or 
upon the direct-current circuit breaker. 

To prevent bearing burnouts use an oil of proper 
grade, which should be changed often enough to suit 
the operating conditions. Bearing thermostat relays 
are considered a good investment. To prevent the 
possibility that the rotary converter will run on single 
phase owing to line trouble, and that it may continue 
to run for a length of time sufficient to overheat the 
armature, inverse time or thermal relays should be 
installed. 


Four LIGHTNING AND SURGE ARRESTERS 


To protect the insulation of machinery and trans- 
mission lines from damage by lightning, arresters 
must be provided. These should be capable of conduct- 
ing to the ground the excessive energy arising from 
lightning or surges. Space will not permit a complete 
description of all types of these devices, but a brief 
delineation will be given of some of the best-known 
varieties now in use. These include the electrolytic, 
oxide-film, horn-gap and liquid-rheostat types. 

Electrolytic lightning arresters consist of a series of 
aluminum trays stacked up inside an iron tank. Each 
tray is partly filled with the electrolyte, the remaining 
space being filled with oil to prevent evaporation. One 


cell is provided for each 250 to 280 volts of normal 
line potential. Each single-phase set of trays is con- 


STEEL TOWER CONTAINING TRANSFORMERS PROTECTED 
BY HORN-GAP SWITCH AND LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


The transformers are of the indoor type and consequently are 
covered by sheet iron at the sides and above. The secondaries 
of the transformers are connected to a three-conductor lead- 
covered steel-armored cable leading through a borehole to a pump 
Sees the mine, the discharge pipe of which can be seen under 

e tower. 
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nectedsto a line wire through an air gap. This gap 
should be shorted every few days, causing the arresters 
to discharge and build up an insulating film on each 
tray. When high voltage occurs on the line the air gap 
is Jumped and the current breaks through the insulat- 
ing film on the trays. When normal potential is 
restored, the insulating film prevents further discharge 
of current. 

Arresters should be thoroughly overhauled once each 
year. Experience shows that a certain amount of rust 
accumulates on the inside of the iron tanks even though 
they be filled with oil. Some of this rust has been 
found in the trays. The Consolidation Coal Co., when 
it made its spring overhauling, painted the inside of 
the tanks with shellac. It is hoped that this will pre- 
vent further rusting. 


HORN-GAP ARRESTERS CHEAP BUT EFFICIENT 


The cheapest form of lightning arrester is the horn 
gap, yet the results it gives are quite satisfactory. 
The arresters consist of an air horn gap connected 
to the ground. A suitable resistance in series with the 
air gap often is provided. This allows current to be 
discharged to the ground when high voltages come upon 
the line. When normal line voltage is restored the 
resistance is sufficient to help cut down the flow of 
current. The discharge is interrupted also by the arc 
following up the horns of the air gap. 

An auxiliary air horn gap often is provided which 
allows discharge to go to the ground in case the resist- 
ance becomes broken or in case of insufficient capacity 
of the resistance elements. The air gaps connected to 
the lines should be made small. In fact they should be 
just large enough to prevent discharges from being 
too numerous. Frequent inspections should be made 
of the resistance elements. 

The Bennett surge arrester consists of a tank filled 
with water with a tube extending from the top down 
through the middle to a point near the bottom. An 
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electrode extends through the cover and makes contact 
with the surface of the water within the tube. The 
line wire connects to an air gap in series with the top 
electrode. : 

In case of high voltage on the line, due either to a 
switching surge or to lightning, the current jumps 
across the air gap and discharges into the water in the 
tank. As a result steam is generated, and the level 
of the liquid in the middle tube is forced down until 
the water is separated from the top electrode a suffi- 
cient distance to extinguish the arc. 

Discharge is interrupted also by an arc following 
up the horns of the air gap connected to the line wire. 
The conductivity of the water should be sufficient to 
draw enough current to cause an arc to travel up the 
air gap horns a distance of three or four inches 
when they are “shorted” with normal line voltage. 
If necessary a small quantity of salt may be added to 
the water. The width of the horn gaps should be 
adjusted to the lowest value that will prevent slight 
surges from causing a discharge but should be made 
such as will allow all dangerous surges to are over. 

Provision must be made to prevent the water from 
freezing in cold weather, and to this end heating coils 
can be furnished with these arresters. It is necessary 
that suitable voltage be provided for the energizing 
of these coils. In some instances additional trans- 
formers must be installed to supply energy of the cor- 
rect potential to the heating coils. 


PROTECT OIL CIRCUIT BREAKER BUSHINGS 


At the Hutchinson central substation of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. much trouble has been experienced 
from the breakage of oil circuit breaker bushings dur- 
ing line disturbances on its four main circuits. When 
a “short”? would occur on one line and the oil circuit 
breaker would trip out, a switching surge on the com- 
mon high-tension bus would cause a bushing failure on 
the bus side of one of the oil circuit breakers connected 


Two Banks of 
Transformers 


Both have horn-gap 
lightning arresters. 
One bank of trans- 
formers steps the 
current down for 
use of rotary con- 
verters, the other 
bank reduces’. the 
voltage of the cur- 
rent to supply a 
2,200 -volt service. 
The _ transformers 
are of the outdoor 
type. 
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to the common bus. This would sometimes happen to 
the breaker that opened and sometimes to one adjoin- 
ing it. After a careful study of the causes of the 
bushing failures, it was decided to try out Bennett 
surge arresters. These were connected to the common 
22,000-volt bus to which the four oil circuit breakers 
are connected. 

A short time after these arresters were installed 
another bushing failed on the bus side of one of the 
oil circuit breakers. The connections were traced out 
and it was found that this bushing was connected to 
a high-tension bus which was in turn connected to 
a Bennett surge arrester element having a weak salt 
solution. This arrester element was directly under the 
22,000-volt buses, and the solution had been left weak 
while the arresters were being tried out, as it was 
feared that this element might draw such a heavy arc 
that it would hold on long enough to be carried into 
the 22,000-volt buses. 

After this bushing failure the strength of the solu- 
tion was increased. Since that time there have been 
no more bushing failures, although several highly elec- 
trical storms have occurred accompanied by heavy line 
disturbances. The arresters were installed Feb. 20, 
1921, and the first bushing failure occurred about April 
16, 1921. Although during the present trial period 
heavy line disturbances have been experienced, the test 
has not been of sufficient duration to prove that the 
devices installed are adequate to prevent further bush- 
ing failures. The arresters are placed inside a brick 
building, where there is little danger that the water 
will freeze. It is the intention, however, to install 
electric heating elements before next winter. 

Oxide-film arresters consist of stacks of flat wafer- 
shaped elements, each of which were rated at 300 volts. 
Each element consists of an annular porcelain ring 
filled with lead oxide. A metal plate is clamped to 
each side of the ring, its inner surface coming in con- 
tact with the lead oxide, while its outer surface is 
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coated with an insulating material. In series with 
each stack of elements is a sphere air gap connected 
to the line. 

When high voltage breaks down the sphere gaps, the 
stacks of wafer-shaped elements have full line voltage 
impressed upon them. The insulating coating on the 
metal disks is punctured and current flows through the 
lead oxide. Red lead and litharge are formed and de- 
posited on the surface of the metal plates. As red lead 
and litharge possess insulating qualities, the discharge 
is arrested by the time normal line voltage is restored. 
New punctures are made upon the next discharge. The 
arresters are fit for service so long as the surfaces of 
the disks have not, everywhere, been punctured. 

The manufacturers state that this type of arrester 
has been in constant service for six years without any 
noticeable change in its effectiveness. It will be neces- 
sary, of course, to renew the disks in time, and a test- 
ing device is furnished with these arresters. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF FOUR ARRESTER TYPES 


The approximate relative prices of the above-men- 
tioned lightning arresters for 22,000-volt three-phase 
service, which is the standard in the Fairmont fields, 
are as follows: Electrolytic, 100; oxide film, 953; 
Bennett liquid type, 63; air horn gap with choke 
coils, 12. 

As the oxide-film arrester requires practically no 
attention it would seem that it could be used in more 
installations than can the electrolytic type. These, how- 
ever, should be tested after each lightning season. This 
is a simple operation, requiring but little time. The 
oxide-film arrester should require less attention than the 
Bennett liquid type, which is subject to freezing. It is 
also necessary to inspect the water level of the latter 
type occasionally. A film of oil is kept on the surface 
of the water to prevent evaporation, but as steam is 
generated each time the arrester discharges, the water 
level is bound to fall even though slowly. 


High-Tenston 
Room 


On the left will be 
seen three Bennett 
Surge _  Arresters, 
manufactured by 
the Electro Service 
Co., of Marietta, 
Ga. The arrester 
farthest in the rear- 
ground is directly 
under® the 22,000- 
volt bus: Oil circuit 
breakers -with cur- 
rent transformers 
for two outgoing 
circuits are to be 
seen in the rear of 
the room, 
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CROSS-SECTION OF BENNETT LIQUID SURGE ARRESTER 
The current passing down the electrode rod to the carbon elec- 


trode reaches the water which it evaporates, thus cutting off the 
flow of current soon after its establishment. The condensation 
of the steam causes the water to return to its former level ready 
for any new surge of current. 

As the air horn gap arrester is so much cheaper than 
any of the other types mentioned, it seems logical to use 
this variety on most installations. This arrester 
should be inspected at least once a week during the 
season of electrical storms. The Consolidation Coal 
Co. has one substation attendant who inspects after 
each lightning storm all arresters of this type installed 
in the substation of which he has charge. New re- 
sistance tubes are installed when necessary. The setting 
of the air gaps on these arresters gets out of adjust- 
ment occasionally, and the spacing of the gaps accord- 
ingly should be checked up at least once every year. 


MINE TRACKS IMPROPER GROUND FOR ARRESTERS 


Ground connections for all types of lightning 
arresters should receive careful attention. The ground 
wire should lead to the earth plate in the most direct 
path possible. The importance of having an adequate 
and permanent ground should not be overlooked. It is 
not considered safe to connect the ground side of a 
lightning arrester to mine tracks. Lightning dis- 
charges through such tracks might start serious fires. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the importance of 
frequent inspections and tests of all protective devices. 
As stated above, it is often possible to create the con- 
ditions that the protective devices are intended to guard 
against. By imposing such conditions upon these. de- 
vices their reliability of operation can be tested. It 
is much cheaper to try out the protective devices than 
it is to pay repair bills for electrical equipment and 
sustain heavy losses resulting from unnecessary shut- 
downs. Serious injuries to life may also be prevented 
by making proper inspections and adjustments to pro- 
tective devices and equipment. 

In practically all cases it is better for the mine elec- 
trician to occupy himself inspecting protective devices 
and the condition of equipment in general than to spend 
his time on actual repair work. By putting in the time 
on inspection that is usually spent in making repairs the 
cost of enough supplies to pay the electrician’s salary 
can be saved. In addition to this there would be a big 
economy, for the equipment can be kept running. 
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Death Rate Per Coal-Mine Employee Lower 


Than Ever in Great Britain 


COMPARISON of the following table with statistics 

of American accidents shows that accidents in Great 

Britain kill a low percentage of its mine workers, but as the 

British produce only a small quantity of coal per person 

employed the blood toll of the production is higher than 
ours—4.11 per million short tons against 3.50. 

The statistics relating to the number of coal-mine workers 
in the United States in 1920 and in fact in 1919 have not yet 
been received, but the U. S. Geological Survey estimates the 
number at 775,000 persons. Estimating that 21.5762 per 
cent were surface workers, as in 1918, there should be 
167,216 surface workers and 607,784 persons engaged under- 
ground. Taking these figures, the ratio of fatal accidents 
from firedamp and coal dust to 1,000 underground workers 
would be 0.2698; the ratio from falls of ground would be 
1.8543; that from shaft accidents 0.0921; that from mis- 
cellaneous underground accidents 1.1846. The number of 
fatal accidents per one thousand underground workers 
would be 3.4008. The same fatalities for surface workers 
would be 1.1542 and for underground and surface workers 
conjointly 2.9161. All these numbers exceed those in Great 
Britain, as may be seen by comparing them with the bottom 
line of the table. 


BRITISH FATAL ACCIDENTS PER THOUSAND PERSONS 
EMPLOYED AND PER MILLION TONS MINED, 
AS COMPARED WITM AMERICAN FIGURES 
— Death-Rate from Accidents per 1,000 Employees — 
——Employed Underground———. 
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Took Nine Months to Find That Husband 
Died of Injury Incurred in Mine 


EORGE SHOTO died March 26, 1919, and nine months 

thereafter—that is, on Dec. 29, 1919—a claim petition 
was filed by his wife alleging that while the deceased was 
lifting a rock in a mine of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co., on Feb. 25, 1919, he cut his finger, in consequence of 
which he subsequently died of blood poisoning. 

The referee found from the uncontradicted evidence, and 
there has been no appeal from this finding, that at no 
time was there any report made to the defendant company 
of any injury sustained by the decedent while in the course 
of his employment on Feb. 25, 1919. At the hearing the 
medical attendant of the decedent was not called by the 
claimant but by the defendant company. The doctor 
testified that he had treated Shoto not for the company 
but for Shoto’s own account. The testimony of this wit- 
ness was that the primary cause of death was myocarditis 
and the secondary cause, axillary abscess and that the 
abscess could have come from many causes. Shoto had not 
complained to the witness of any cut or other injury to his 
finger. 

Referee Beemer, of district No. 3, refused compensation 
to Eva Shoto, the decedent’s wife, and Chairman Mackey on 
appeal dismissed the case, affirming the findings of fact 
and the conclusions of law. 
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Anthracoal: A New Domesticand Metallurgical Fuel Made 
By Coking Anthracite Fines with Coal-Tar Pitch’. 


Heavier, Denser, Tougher, Stronger and Slower to Burn than Coke— 
Is Superior to Anthracite—Can Be Made Low in Ash and Sulphur— 
Seventeen Per Cent of Pitch Used—Coking Period is Seventeen Hours 


BY DONALD MARKLE 
Hazleton, Pa. 


NTHRACOAL consists of ‘small particles of an- 
thracite in a matrix of practically pure carbon, 
derived from the distillation of coal-tar pitch 

or other suitable bitumen. It is a hard, dense, homo- 
geneous mass, with a silvery luster and its color varies 
from silvery to grayish black. When pushed from the 
oven, it develops only partly the fingerlike structure 
of coke; but, unlike coke, it has a tendency to remain 
in blocky masses. When struck with a hammer or 
passed through crushing rolls, it breaks with an irreg- 
ular fracture, similar to anthracite, but with very little 
fines. Due to its density, anthracoal is harder, tougher, 
and stronger than coke. 

The results of a test made by the blast-furnace de- 
partment, of the Bethlehem Steel Co., on two barrels 
of anthracoal are given in Table I. 

Both the shatter tests and the hardness number 
indicate that anthracoal is an extremely tough, hard 
material that is eminently fitted to resist rough han- 
dling, crushing, and abrasion. Anthracoal can be made 
in a coke oven upon the same large scale as bituminous 
coke and can be produced with little greater expense; 
therefore it should prove a tremendous factor in utiliz- 
ing the anthracite culm now going to waste. Its com- 
mercial development is the outcome of experiments, 
made in 1914, in the chemistry laboratory at Lehigh 
University. In the development of the process, the 





*Paper to be presented at Wilkes-Barre meeting of the Ameri- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Sept. 12. 





services of W. H. Blauvelt, were obtained and through 
him the Semet-Solvay Co. became interested in the 
experiments. 

Inasmuch as the success of anthracoal will depend 
not only on the large scale upon which it is manufac- 
tured but also on its salability, the tests at Syracuse 
were made to duplicate, as far as possible, actual com- 
mercial conditions. Although the apparatus was not 
designed for this purpose and the ovens were rather 
obsolete, sufficient anthracoal was made on a large scale 
to indicate that the process is practicable and that the 
only difficulties are of a mechanical nature that can 
be remedied. 

Anthracoal has demonstrated, by tests and actual 


TABLE I. RESULTS OF SHATTER TESTS ON ANTHRACOAL 
AND COKE 
—-~ Anthracoal— 
First Second Good Blast-Furnace 
Test Barrel Barrel Coke 
Moisture per centigrade) ee Oe 0.76 Under 5, variation not 


over 3 points 
we) Under 40 
08 Under 8 


Sieve Test: _ 
Through 2-in. screen, per cent. . 
Through |-in. screen, per cent. . 


Through }-in. screen, per cent. . 


7 7 
] 1 
0. 1 
Over 2-in. screen, per cent..... . 92.29 92.71 Over 60 
Shatter Test: 
Through 2-in. screen, per cent.. 10.06 12.40 Under 16 
Through I-in. screen, per cent. . 2.66 2.06 
Through 3-in. screen, per cent. . 1.80 1.26 
Over i2-In, Screen; percent... eee eee 
Hardness numbers. ers aseet mee OOnsO 86.10 Over 81 
Analysis: 
Ash; per Cent nase. selector aise ee 16.64 16.48 Under 11 
Sulphur; per cent a. cece see eve 1.10 Under 0.95 
Volatile matter, per cent...... 0.77 0827) 
Fixed carbon, per cent......... 82.59 83.25 Over 87 


Anthracoal 


The new rival 


for anthracite made 
by coking a well- 
ground mixture of 
anthracite fines and 
coal-tar pitch. EXx- 


hibited here as 
pushed from oven. 
Though byproducts 
can be recovered 
they will hardly 
pay for the ex- 
pense of recovery. 
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use, its excellent qualities as a domestic fuel. Several 
carloads of anthracoal were shipped to different retail 
dealers, who reported that the customers were satisfied 
with. the product and had no difficulty in burning it. 
Also, anthracoal commanded the same price as the best 
anthracite, and the customers to whom it was sold 
asked for more. 


TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF ANTHRACOAL IN COKE OVENS AT 
SYRACUSE 

Appar- Poros- Volatile Fixed Sul- 
ent True ity, . Matter, Carbon, Ash, phur, 
Oven Specific Specific per per per per per 
No. Gravity Gravity Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
1.046 1.717 39.2 1.35 79.85 18.18 Tent 
10 1.124 1.896 40.8 3.23 76.13 20. 64 1.15 
13 1.015 1.649 38.5 2.65 80. 00 hse) To 
2 1.004 1. 636 38.7 2.90 77.94 19.16 1.16 
38 1.044 1.696 38.5 2.22 79.23 18.55 1.06 


Table 2 shows the analyses of anthracoal made in 
different ovens from culm from the Loree breaker of 
the Hudson Coal Co., and are typical of the product. 
The apparent specific gravity is about 1.05, that of 
coke being about 0.84, showing that anthracoal is 
heavier and denser than coke. The porosity is about 
39.1 per cent, while that of coke is between 50 and 55 
per cent. This accounts, in a large measure, for the 
greater length of time that anthracoal burns, as com- 
pared to coke, unless the latter is carefully watched and 
burned on a bed of ashes. The fact that the domestic 
consumer does not know how to prevent coke from 
burning so quickly has prevented its competition with 
anthracite as a domestic fuel. 

To demonstrate that the fuel may be greatly im- 
proved by reducing the ash in the culm, some culm 
received from the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., which 
ran 35 per cent was reduced to 9 per cent ash by the 
use of a Wilfley table. The anthracoal produced from 
it gave the following analysis given in Table III. 





TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF ANTHRACOAL MADE FROM 
LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO. CLEANED CULM 
Moisture, per cent........... 0.20 Sulphur, per cent ........... 0.52 
Volatile matter, per cent..... 1.41 Apparent specific gravity.... 1.101 

Fixed carbon, per cent....... 89.99 True specific gravity........ 1.8 
PA SIIP er CON hunts tes sss ccs 8.4 Cellular space, per cent...... 38.85 
on a6 Bitoes perl bese steelaes ye 13,334 
100.0 


By cleaning the culm a product results that is superior 
to anthracite and more than meets every requirement 
of the best byproduct coke. The sulphur is reduced 
from 1.15 per cent to 0.52 per cent, which is materially 
lower than the blast-furnace limit of 0.95 per cent and 
the ash is considerably lowered, thus meeting require- 
ment for byproduct coke that the ash content shall be 
under 11 per cent. 

Tables such as the Diester-Overstrom should be used 
to reduce the ash and sulphur in the culm. There is 
no reason why the ash cannot be commercially lowered 
to 10 or 12 per cent. This would produce a superior 
grade of anthracoal, which could be sold at a premium, 
as the best grade of nut anthracite today rarely runs 
lower than 17 and 18 per cent ash, and often is as 
high as 22 per cent. Small particles of coal, carefully 
picked from the culm, contained from 2 to 3 per cent 
ash. Hence the inherent ash in the culm is about 2.5 
per cent, showing that the limit to which the separation 
may be carried is about 3 per cent ash. However, 
while 3 per cent is the theoretical limit to which the 
Separation may be carried, 7 or 9 per cent ash is a 
conservative figure and by careful preparation may be 
realized. 

The process of manufacturing anthracoal is com- 
paratively simple; in fact, it is practically identical 
with manufacturing coke, except that a binder must be 
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added to the culm and the mixture well ground and 
mixed before coking. The culm is first dried and then 
placed in a hopper whence it runs upon a proportioning 
belt. Another proportioning belt, run at the same 
speed, carries the pitch. By the use of wires and the 
regulation of the openings, the amount of pitch and 
culm passing on to the belts are regulated to any desired 
proportion. The proportion, by weight, used success- 
fully at Syracuse was 17 per cent pitch to 83 per cent 
culm. Both belts dump into the same bin, from which 
the mixture is run into a grinder where the culm and 
pitch are well ground and mixed but not pulverized. 
The mixture is then elevated from the grinding mill 
to the charging bins above the ovens. From this point 
on the process is identical with the coking of bitumi- 
nous coal. 

Depending on the market conditions, anthracoal is sized 
to egg, stove, nut, pea, and breeze. Coke for domestic 
trade is sized and crushed in the same manner. For 
blast-furnace purposes, however, run-of-oven coke is 
used. This would be true also of anthracoal used for 
metallurgical purposes. The breeze produced in crush- 
ing anthracoal is less than that produced in crushing 
anthracite or coke. In a properly designed crushing 
and sizing plant, where anthracoal will be made in the 
same sizes as anthracite, the breeze should not exceed 
5 per cent. 


SHORTEN TIME OF COKING WITH ANTHRACOAL 


The coking time of anthracoal, compared with soft 
coal, is a most important factor, as any shortening in 
time increases the yield and decreases the cost per ton 
of manufacture. In the experiment at Syracuse, ovens 
of anthracoal were pushed in 17 hr. against 19 hr. for 
bituminous coal under the same conditions. It is safe 
to assume that in a modern regenerative oven, where 
the heats are much greater, the coking time of anthra- 
coal will be 16 hr. against 18 hr. for bituminous coal. 

The percentage of binder varies somewhat with the 
kind of pitch used, the character of the culm, and the 
method of mixing and grinding the material. In the 
tests at Syracuse, two grades of pitch were used, one 
with a melting point of 265 deg. F., and one 280 deg. F.; 
both worked well. The amount of pitch varied between 
14.8 and 25 per cent, due to the method of proportion- 
ing. Ovens that contained 15 per cent pitch and 85 
per cent culm, by weight, gave an excellent anthracoal 
and pushed readily. Ovens that contained 25 per cent 
pitch and 75 per cent culm also gave an excellent an- 
thracoal but more of a thick carbon scale was noted 
in the ovens than when the mixture contained less pitch; 
also, the anthracoal was more porous than that made 
from the 15 and 17 per cent mixtures. After many 
tests, both in the coke ovens and in the laboratory, it 
was found that between 16 and 17 per cent produced 
the best anthracoal with minimum fines and scale. 
Using below 16 per cent pitch, the anthracoal showed 
signs of attrition and not holding together, while above 
17 per cent the surplus pitch flowed to the sides of the 
retort and produced a carbon scale that made much 
fine coke when pushed onto the dock. 

The pitch used in the experiments, obtained from the 
Barrett company, was the product obtained in the 
byproduct coke industry after all the valuable con- 
stituents of the coal tar had been removed. It may 
be obtained in either lump or flake form. For these 
experiments, the flake form was used, as the flakes 
are little larger than the culm and hence could be 
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ground with the culm without previous preparation. 
Its analysis is as follows: 


TABLE IV. PITCH USED FOR BINDING MATERIAL 

Flake Pitch, No. 1 Flake Piteh, No. 2 
Melting point, degrees F..... 265 Melting point degrees F..... 280 
Rraistare Der contarc-e oe 0.11 Fixed carbon, ‘per Genteseenee 46.64 
Fixed carbon, per cent.... 44.55 Volatile matter, per cent....-. 53.08 
Volatile matter, per cent..... 54.39 AGhs persceny, «ssa epereieiane 0.28 
Ash; pericentucr .snt- ome ore 0.95 








TABLE V. ANALYSES OF CULM USED IN MANUFACTURE OF 
ANTHRACOAL 
Volatile matter, per cent........ 6.96 6.51 6.52 7.42 
Fixed carbon, per cent.......... 73.49 74.22 77.85 69.6 
Ash, per cent. Je 19.55 19.27 15.63 22.98 
100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 
Sulphur, pericenty oc jt ee ei cee es recto W.26 1.96 


The average ash content of the culm used from the 
Loree breaker ran 18.96 per cent ash; the volatile mat- 
ter ranged from 7.42 to 6.52 per cent. The sulphur 
varied from 1.26 to 2.5 per cent. All the culm used 
passed through a é:-in. round-mesh screen and was 
taken from the fresh-mined side of Loree breaker, 
hence it was lower in ash than the regular run of culm, 
which contains about 35 to 40 per cent ash. 

Many tests were made, both in the laboratory and 
in the ovens on a large scale, to learn the proper fine- 
ness of the pitch-culm mixture that would produce the 
best anthracoal. The first ovens pushed were made 
from a mixture of culm-pitch that had not been ground. 
That is, the culm was in the same state of fineness as 
when received from the mines. The anthracoal produced 
was hard, coarse, and had a bright silvery luster. 

Each separate particle of culm could be readily seen; 
the anthracoal, however, had a decided tendency to 
scale and particles of culm would easily rub off, show- 
ing that if this material were to be shipped much fine 
material would result, which would prove most un- 
satisfactory to both dealer and consumer. By grind- 
ing the pitch and culm together, so as to reduce the 
larger particles of culm, a dense, homogeneous, strong 
anthracoal was made that gave no signs of attrition 
and withstood the roughest handling. Besides, the 
grinding gave a much better mixing of the materials 
than could be accomplished otherwise and resulted in 
a very uniform product. A screen test of the culm as 
received from the mines is as in Table VI. 

TABLE VI. SCREEN TESTS OF CULM AND GROUND 
PITCH-CULM MIX 


Culm Before Grinding Pitch-Culm Mix After Grinding 


Per Per Per Per 

Screen Cent Screen Cent Cent Cent 

On -20-meshvenceuee mere (psa On, 20-meshvesn. 2.75 2.80 3.20 
“\7y, A O-NOSIY wins jereterec 48.15 On, 40-meshs-.. 5 31.117 237207 24,40 
yn =60-mesh hate ‘ 28.40 On 60-mesh..... 28°76 26.935 27706 
™m 86-mesh st 6.15 On 80-mesh..... 7. S2amO sO 9.65 
Un 106-mesh MS 3.60 On 100-mesh.... 3.71 6.90 5.61 
Qn 200-mesh........ 4 45 On 200-mesh..... 22.04 15.10 19.23 
Througi. 209 mesh.... (| Se Through 200-mesh 4.33 15.97 10.85 


A comparison of these tests shows that little grind- 
ing is required to get the mixture to the proper fine- 
ness for charging. The fineness necessary for pulver- 
ized fuel is not desired. 

The weight of 1 cu.ft. of bituminous coal, prior to 
being charged into the oven, was 43.5 lb., the weight 
of 1 cu.ft. of the pitch-culm mixture containing 83 per 
cent culm and 17 per cent pitch prior to charging was 
59 |lb., or a difference of 15.5 lb. That is, the same 
volume of pitch-culm mixture weighs 35 per cent more 
than the same volume of bituminous coal; therefore, 
a little over 7 tons of pitch-culm mixture could be 
charged into the same oven as 5.3 tons of bituminous 
coal. 

In modern coke-oven practice, the yield of coke per 
ton of bituminous coal charged is about 70 to 72 per 
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cent., depending on the quality of the coal. In practice, 
all the volatile matter is not driven off, a certain small 
percentage being precipitated as free carbon, which 
passes into the coke, thereby increasing the weight of 
the coke about 2 or 3 per cent; thus, a 32 per cent 
volatile coal, instead of giving a yield of 68 per cent 
coke, would give 70 or 71 per cent. 

When using the pitch-culm mixture similar results 
are obtained. The mixture containing 17 per cent pitch - 
and 83 per cent culm has 15 per cent volatile matter; 
therefore the theoretical yield of anthracoal should be 
85 per cent. But as some of the volatile matter is 
precipitated as carbon the actual yield is 87 per cent. 
An oven was charged with a mixture of 23 per cent 
pitch and 77 per cent culm, which contained 18 per 
cent volatile matter; after the oven was coked and 
pushed, the anthracoal was carefully weighed and 
showed a yield of 84 per cent. 

Another mixture of 17 per cent pitch and 83 per 
cent culm was prepared, and weighed carefully in the 
laboratory, then charged into a bomb and all the volatile 
matter driven off; the yield of anthracoal was carefully 
weighed and was found to be 87 per cent exactly; so 
that the figures have been checked by both actual tests 
on a large scale and by check runs in the laboratory. 


OVEN WILL YIELD TWELVE MORE TONS DAILY 


The fact that more of the pitch-culm mixture than 
bituminous coal can be charged into an oven is most 
important. For instance, the coking time of bitumi- 
nous coal is 18 hr. Therefore if an oven will hold 16 
tons, 21.28 tons will be charged in 24 hr. If the coal 
contains 30 per cent volatile matter, the yield in coke 
will be 72 per cent, or 15.32 tons. As the same oven 
can be charged with 21.12 tons of the pitch-culm mix- 
ture and as the coking time is only 16 hr., in 24 hr. 
31.68 tons will be charged. As the mixture contains 
15 per cent volatile matter, the yield will be 87 per 
cent of 31.68 tons, or 27.56 tons, a difference of 12.24 
tons in favor of anthracoal. 

Naturally, the byproducts resulting from the culm- 
pitch mixture used in making anthracoal are not present 
in as great quantities as in the manufacture of coke 
from soft coal. Also, a smaller amount of gas is given 
off by the mixture when heated. Bituminous coking 
coal contains from 28 to 35 per cent volatile matter, 
while a mixture of 17 per cent pitch and 83 per cent 
culm contains only 13.73 per cent, showing that the 
bituminous coal will give off more than twice as much 
gas and byproducts as the anthracoal mixture. 

From the byproduct results obtained in the various 
tests made the data in Table VII as to average yields 
per ton of anthracoal charged have been obtained. 

TABLE VII. YIELDS OF BYPRODUCTS IN COKING 


PROCESS 
Ammonia sulphate; Ib: per ton... s.05 0. ~ ssele» te ds «ee 9.9 
Light oil; gal. per tod’. s 62s %c.05 nee cece poee sidaio «oh oe ee 0.6 
Tar (above 170. deg. C.), gal. per ton. 5.0005 owe ors) + + cee eee nee 
Gas (from oven test), cu.ft. per'ton. 5.25... s.= s+. spies een ee 4,080 
Gas (from bomb test), cu.ft; per tom: 0... .... > te > os 2 rth ee nnn 5,910 
Heating value of gas (determined), B.t.u. per cu.ft..............+.+-45- 330 
Heating value of gas (calculated), B.t.u. per cu.ft......./...........:.- 336 
Anthracoal vield,, per cent: «5.8.4. ed eeeum. sere ose fies eee 87.0 


These tests and data show that the light oil is not 
present in sufficient quantities to make it worth while 
recovering; therefore the only possible byproducts are 
gas, ammonium sulphate and tar. Whether or not the 
installation of the apparatus necessary to recover the 
two last is worth while is a matter for future study. 
At the present time, I would say that no money should 
be spent on a byproduct-recovery plant for making an- 
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TABLE VIII. ANALYSIS OF GAS FORMED IN COKING 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Carbon dioxide (COs): eas 1.0 Carbon monoxide KCO}s ote 3.1 
Benzene (CeHs6)........-... 0.1 Methane (CH4).. ’ 9.0 
eee, X CoH @) Gre oer. ee ot 0.1 Hydrogen!(H9) imei: at. ao. 73.4 
Oa LAC) Ie Oe ene, Sema 1.0 Nitrogen" GN). o.aae seen 12.3 


USED IN BOMB TESTS 

Mixture 
17 per Cent Pitch- 
83 per Cent Culm 


TABLE IX. MATERIAL 


Washed Culm, Pitch, 


per Cent per Cent per Cent 
hoe matter. 6.56 56.2 Te io 
_ Sada eee 8.05 0.25 6.86 
TABLE X. MATERIAL USED IN COKE OVEN 
Per Cent 
rn MC SMARTNTT SCRE ee I Os ee abe mh, (nine The ¥E ogee Soc ede 15.03 
16.20 


thracoal. I would use the non-recovery type of oven, 
which eliminates the byproduct-recovery apparatus and 
burns the gas evolved from the charge directly in the 
flues, which is not only less expensive, but will gen- 
erate greater heat than where the byproducts are re- 
covered. This oven should not only sustain combustion 
without outside heat but should be able to coke the 
anthracoal in less time than the recovery type of oven. 

The gas results are based on two series of tests, one 
of which was made in the byproduct apparatus on a 
full oven charge and the other by the standard Semet- 
Solvay bomb test method. The bomb test indicated a 
greater yield of gas than the oven test for the following 
reasons: 

1. The bomb tests were made on low-ash (8.05 per 
cent) slush prepared on a concentrating table to ap- 
proximate the slush that is to be used on a commercial 
scale, and the oven tests were made on the high-ash 
(18 per cent) slush. This fact accounts for the bomb 
giving 11.2 per cent more gas than the oven tests show, 
which may be expected on a commercia! scale. 

2. There is some leakage in the gas apparatus at 
the ovens, which also makes the gas yield low on the 
oven test, while the bomb test allows no leakage and 
records all gas. 

The bomb test records all the gas obtained in the 
charge, while the oven test does not, as some of the 
gas is left in the charge as unvolatilized matter. 

4. The oven temperatures on the oven test were below 
normal. 

Taking the above facts into consideration and cal- 
culating the oven-test results to low-ash slush, gives 
the summary of low gas yields and heating values in 
Table XI. 


TABLE XI. TESTS OF GAS FORMED IN MANUFACTURE OF 
ANTHRACOAL 
Total Heating 
Gas per Ton Heating Value, Value, 
Cubic Feet B.t.u. per Cu.Ft. B.t.u. per Ton 
SONICS tere are, oso sks woke as - 5,910 336 1,985,760 
OR US Ae i 4,570 330 1,508,100 
LU IONE «| 5,240 333 1,746,930 


These results indicate that with a non-recovery type 
oven -there would be sufficient gas for operation but 
that with a byproduct recovery oven the self-sustain- 
ing operation would be doubtful. 

The basis of this conclusion is as follows 


Average gas yield from bituminous coking operation, cu.ft...... 10,000 
Average heating value of gas, B.t.u. per cu.ft. 500 
Total heating value per ton of bituminous coals Barua |: 5,000,C00 
Average gas used for coking, per cent........... oe 50 
Heating value in gas to coke f ton bituminous, thu. ee See 2,500,000 


21 tons of anthracoal charge coked in 16 hr, 
16 tons of bituminous coal coked in 18 hr. j 
31.5tons of anthracoaland | 


by same.amount of heat 


Ded ona of bituminous. coal coked in 24 hr. by same amount of heat 
ai ee a racdal Qe j coked by 2,500,000 B.t.u. 

2,500,000 
1 ton of anthracoal charge would require Seana = 1,712,000 B.t-u. 


The bomb test results indicate an excess of gas while 
the oven test results indicate a deficiency; the average 
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shows a slight excess. With a non-recovery oven, the 
margin would be considerably greater, as all the sen- 
sible heat in the gases, besides the byproducts, would 
go back into the heating of the ovens. 

A direct comparison between the chestnut size of 
anthracoal and the same size of anthracite coal was 
made by an eight-day test of each in a kitchen range. 
The range performed the same service in each test, 
cooking three meals a day, heating water in the boiler, 
and, in fact, doing exactly the same work in each case. 
Observations were made as to amount of fuel fired each 
day, the amount of ashes produced, and the position of 
the draft during each run. The fire was started with 
wood at the beginning of each test and allowed to burn 
completely out at the end of the eight days. With both 
anthracoal and anthracite the fire was dampened at 
night and between meals with equal ease. 

The total fuel consumption in each eight-day test 
was 288.5 lb. of anthracoal and 346.52 lb. of anthracite, 
or 20.1 per cent more anthracite than anthracoal. As 
exactly the same service was obtained from each fuel, 
the results show that in this range the chestnut anthra- 
cite was 20 per cent less efficient than the anthracoal of 
the same size. 


ANTHRACOAL IN DOMESTIC USE 
Chestnut Chestnut 
Anthracoal Anthracite 


288.50 
59.5 (20.6 per cent) 
8 


TABLE XII. TESTS OF 


Fuel fired, lb. 

Ashes remov ed, ‘Ib. 
Number of days burned. 
Number of hours burned... 192 192 


346.52 
61.9 (17.9 per cent) 


Fuel burned, lb. per hour...... 1.50 1.80 
Relative efficiencies, anthracoal 
= 100 per cent.... ee 100 80 


These tests were made on commercia! anthracite pre- 
pared by the Hudson Coal Co. at Marvine colliery and 
should be representative of the anthracite placed on the 
market at the present time. 

The evidence and data submitted thus far appear to 
point to a plant of regenerative non-recovery ovens. 
The reasons for preferring this are as follows: 

1. If the gas is cooled first the sensible heat will be 
lost. 2. Removal of the byproducts will lessen the 
heating value of the gas. 3 The byproducts in the 
anthracoal gas are about one-third to one-half those in 
the bituminous gas, so that it is doubtful, with the 
uncertain and changing market, whether the recovery 
of the byproduct would be worth the expense of the 
byproduct apparatus which represents one-half the cost 
of the ovens. 4. A non-recovery oven of the regenera- 
tive type will burn the gas direct, have the benefit of 
the sensible heat in the gas as it comes off the charge, 
and also have the additional heat value of the byprod- 
ucts which are not removed. 5. The non-recovery type 
ovens should prove to be self-sustaining and have ample 
gas for an exceptionaliy hot retort and quick coking. 
6. A non-recovery type oven operating with anthracoal 
should produce 79 per cent more anthracoal in 24 hr. 
than the same type of recovery oven. As the cost of 
manufacture in each case is almost the same, with 
perhaps a little greater expense involved in the prepara- 
tion of the anthracoal mix, the 79 per cent greater pro- ~ 
duction of anthracoal than coke in 24 hr. more than 
offsets the loss of the byproducts. 7. A non-recovery 
type oven should prove more adaptable to the anthracite 
region. Its cost will be less to construct than the re- 
covery type, and it will not require a skilted staff of 
chemists and workmen. 8. No market need be de- 
veloped or additional sales force required, as would be 
necessary if byproducts were produced. 





Inalienable Right of the Worker 


Every Worker Has the Right To Work, Which Cannot Be 
Taken from Him by an Unjust Law, Provided the Exercise 
of That Right Does Not Impair the Equal Right of Another 


HERE is no doubt and, conse- 

quently, there is no room for argu- 
ment that certain laws are required to 
forbid dangerous practices of workmen, 
whereby, through the ignorance, care- 
lessness or recklessness of one, other 
workers would be injured or perhaps 
lose their lives. 

On the other hand, every worker has 
certain rights that the law cannot take 
from him. An act of legislature be- 
comes unconstitutional when it discrimi- 
nates between industries or individuals 
in a manner that is unfair or unjust to 
either party. 

Again, a court will always rule that 
a law cannot be construed in a man- 
ner to benefit an interested party to the 
detriment of another, or for the pur- 
pose of securing the selfish ends of a 
certain individual or class. It is evi- 
dent that such an interpretation of the 
law would be unjust and, if such is 
possible, there is need that the law be 
revised. 


ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF MINERS’ CERTIFI- 
CATE LAW IN INDIANA 


Now, in Indiana, we have many good 
laws relating to coal mining, but, at 
times, certain requirements of the law 
have been employed to the unfair dis- 
advantage of men seeking work in the 
mines. For that reason, I think it is 
time to put the foot on the soft pedal 
and consider the effect produced by 
those who abuse our laws. 

For example, the Indiana mine law, 
Chap. 276, Sec. 9, requires every miner 
to hold a certificate granted him by a 
duly authorized examining board. Hav- 
ing this certificate he can generally 
obtain a job, provided he can get a 
certified miner to sign a statement that 
he will look after him in the mine. 

To all appearances this is an excel- 
Jent law, as it protects the man and 
his fellow workmen from the possibility 
of danger by reason of the new man’s 
ignorance in respect to unsafe practices 
in mining. But, let us look a little 
further and see the unfair advantage 
that is taken of this requirement of 
the law, by the organization known as 
the ‘Miners’ Union.” 

Suppose, for instance, the union de- 
cides that there are too many coal 
miners in the district and means must 
be taken to secure a shortage of labor, 
having in view a certain wage increase. 
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Acting under the provision of this law, 
it is an easy matter for the union to 
exert its influence to produce the de- 
sired shortage of men. 

How is it done? The members of 
the union are instructed to refuse to 
sign the permit of new men, except 
such privilege may possibly be extended 
in the case of a particular friend. That 
this method is being used, in Indiana, 
can be proved by investigation. 


WORKING OF THE LAW 


Bearing these facts in mind, the ques- 
tion is, What remedy can be applied 
that will improve the situation. It 
would seem that here is a matter that 
should be corrected in our mining law, 
since it places in the power of the 
Miners’ Union the means of controlling 
the amount of labor available in the 
state or district. In other words, the 
law makes possible a_ discrimination 
that deprives a worker of a constitu- 
tional right. 

Looking further into the law, we find 
that every mine boss (foreman), in 
Indiana, must be a certified miner and, 
in addition, must hold a certificate of 
competency enabling him to act as mine 
boss and have charge of a mine. The 
law requires, Chap. 258, Sec. 21, that 
he shall pass an examination before the 
state mine inspector and prove his 
qualifications and fitness to take charge 
of a mine. 

Believe me, he must show that he is 
a safety engineer, ventilation expert 
and a mechanical and electrical wizard, 
all combined in one. I leave it to the 
vote of readers to say if such a man 
is not qualified to judge of the ability 
and competency of any miner who comes 
to him seeking employment. Why 
should not our mine bosses be author- 
ized by law to decide the qualifications 
of miners? 


MINERS UNJUSTLY TAXED 


But the worst is yet to come, the 
mine boss has been justly condemned 
for demanding a small fee when giving 
a man a job. The state, however, 
charges the man a dollar when he is 
given a certificate allowing him to 
work as a miner. Again, the union 
charges the poor fellow $25 before per- 
mitting him to start to work in a mine. 

Truly, if we keep on a man will have 
to be listed in the Dun and Bradstreet 


Agencies before he can get a job of 


chunking coal. There are laws enough 
in the Indiana code, but what we need 
is more common sense in their applica- 
tion. ! 

In closing, let me say it is not my 
claim that the world owes any man a 
living. I do claim, however, that every 
man has a constitutional right to work 
for his living, without being taxed at 
every turn. JUSTICE. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


Right of Examining Board to 
Refuse Oral Examination 


Under the Bituminous Mine Law of 
Pennsylvania, question is raised as to 
right of examining board to refuse 
oral examination to v candidate who 
has failed to answer the written ques- 
tions to the satisfaction of the board 


EFERRING to the reply given to 

the inquiry entitled “Authority of 
Examining Board,” Coal Age, July 14, 
p- 60, allow me to take exception to the 
interpretation of the law set forth in 
this reply. 

The position is taken, by the editor, 
that the words, “shall also undergo” an 
oral examination, place the obligation 
on the candidate and not on the examin- 
ing board. It is argued that “the law 
does not state that the applicant shall 
be given, but shall undergo an oral ex- 
amination.” 

It is further stated that the evident 
intention of the lawmakers was that 
the examining board should determine 
to their satisfaction the fitness of a 
candidate to fill the required position; 
and the fact is emphasized that the 
law “distinctly makes the written ex- 
amination the principal one.” 


EXAMINING BOARD AUTHORIZED TO 
MAKE ITS OWN RULES 


The reply concludes that when a 
candidate has failed to answer the writ- 
ten questions to the satisfaction of the 
board it is logical to assume that he is 
unfit and “nothing further is required.” 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
law (Art. 19, Sec. 2) authorizes the 
examining board to “formulate rules 
for conducting the examination.” 

In my opinion, this reply very fluent- 
ly tries to exonerate the examining 
board in its refusal to give a candidate 
the full written and oral examination 
required by law and on which his rat- 
ing must be based, in accordance with 
the reading of Sec. 4 of the same 
article, which states as follows: 

The questions and answers thereto, in 
the oral examination, shall be reported ver- 
batim, by an expert stenographer, and 
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typewritten fully to assist the board in the 
work of rating the qualifications of the 
candidates. 


I want to emphasize the words “to 
assist.” The same section continues: 


Any candidate who shall make a general 
average of at least 90 per cent shall be 
deemed successful. 


Mark the words “general average.” 
My contention is that, regardless of a 
candidate’s failing to answer the writ- 
ten questions to the satisfaction of the 
board, his rating must be a “oeneral 
average” based on both the written and 
the oral examinations, the latter being 
given “to assist the board in the work 
of rating the qualifications of the 
candidate.” 

Let me strengthen this conclusion 
further, by reference to the concluding 
paragraph of said Sec. 4, which reads: 

The examining board shall, as soon as 
practical after the examination, furnish 
to each applicant, on printed slips of paper, 
a copy of all questions (oral and written) 
given at the examination, marked right, 
“imperfect,” or ‘‘wrong,’” as the case may 
be. 


The question in my mind is: How can 
an examining board comply with this 
requirement of the law when it refuses 
to give a candidate the oral examina- 
tion on the ground that he has failed 
to give satisfactory answers to the 


written questions asked him? This is - 


a question I would like to see discussed 
in Coal Age, and learn the opinion of 
others. 


Fredericktown, Pa. F AIRPLAY. 





Large Pitiars Difficult to Work 


Roof control in mining, a factor deter- 
mined by conditions and not to be 
assumed. Difficulty increases when 
working large pillars. Retreating 
system advocated. 


INDLY permit me to offer a few 

comments relative to the size of 
pillars suggested in the article of R. 
Dawson Hall, Coal Age, July 7, p. 13. 
The article has reference to adopting a 
plan of working most suitable for the 
use of improved machinery for handling 
the coal mined at the face. 

We all recognize that, in view of the 
recent improvements in machinery for 
mining and loading coal, changes must 
be made in the old established methods 
of working, in order to give these ma- 
chines a fair trial and derive the benefit 
that is possible by their use. This is 
the only way to show the merits of these 
machines and the rapid progress made 
in mining. 

However, it is my humble opinion 
that the writer of the article to which 
I have referred, has allowed his enthu- 
siasm to lead him too far, in an effort 
to adapt the working face of the coal 
to these improvements in mining and 
loading machines. I verily believe many 
experienced mine foremen will hesitate 
a long time before choosing to work a 
500-ft. coal pillar, as suggested by Mr. 
Hall. 

I fancy that such a plan would hardly 
work successfully in mining a soft, 
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gassy seam of coal under heavy cover. 
With these conditions, the proper con- 
trol of the roof is an item that cannot 
be assumed beforehand. Roof control 
depends wholly on conditions such as 
the nature of the roof, floor and coal, 
depth of cover and other things that 
must be accurately judged by the man 
in charge of the undertaking. 


Proper Roor CONTROL DETERMINES 
METHOD OF WORKING 


Before attempting to work large coal 
pillars, there are two things to be con- 
sidered chiefly; namely, the kind of roof 
and the amount of gas given off by the 
coal. I mention these particularly be- 
cause, in my experience, they are fac- 
tors that give much trouble if not care- 
fully studied beforehand. 

Assuming a compact and uniform 
roof overlying the coal, I would con- 
sider a 200-ft. face large enough for 
successful working. It is doubtful in 
my mind whether even this length of 
face will afford a proper control of the 
roof where slips or faults exist. 

My idea would be to form a panel 
1,000 ft. long by 600 ft. wide and divide 
this into five pillars, 200 x 600 ft. in 
area by driving narrow roads through 
the panel. I would make the middle 
rcad 10 ft. wide and use that as an 
intake for the air, dividing the current 
right and left at the face of the panel. 

The coal in this panel should be 
worked out on the retreating plan, the 
pillars being stepped. This will afford 
a better roof control and avoid the 
cutter and loader working on the same 
pillar at the same time. It is my 
opinion that the retreating system of 
mining has not been given the attention 
it deserves, because of undue haste to 
produce coal. 

In his article, Mr. Hall has well 
referred to the use of heading machines 
in driving entries. These machines not 
only afford a more rapid development, 
but avoid the necessity of paying yard- 
age for driving the headings. The 
heading machine is a decided advantage 
in the working out of large coal areas. 


SuRFACE DAMAGE IN ILLINOIS MINES 


In Illinois, the question of surface 
damage in the mining of coal is an im- 
portant one. In most cases, here, the 
matter of filling the space previously 
occupied by the coal is out of the ques- 
tion. The remedy generally prescribed, 
when it is necessary to avoid surface 
damage, is to remove only 50 per cent 
of the coal, which means a waste too 
great to be considered. Just here let 
me ask, would there not be a greater 
subsidence of roof, in the working of 
small pillars at a slower rate, than 
when larger pillars are taken out more 
rapidly? It is a question, in my mind, 
which would tend to produce the greater 
damage on the surface, under like con- 
ditions. 

The retreating system makes it pos- 
sible to work large areas and the settle- 
ment that results lessens the liability 
to a squeeze, which so often comes when 
mining coal by the advancing system. 
Moreover, the air current cannot be 
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fouled by passing over old workings, in 
the retreating system, and the haulage 
roads are better protected. 

In closing, let me say that every coal 
seam presents a separate problem that 
must be studied and no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down that will apply 
to every case. If it is possible to work 
a 500-ft. pillar, as suggested by Mr. 
Hall, it would seem that a larger car 
should be used; but that would be pos- 
sible only in a drift mine or where the 
coal is hoisted in skips. In a drift mine 
at Rodange (Luxembourg) I have seen 
a full size locomotive enter the mine 
drift with railroad cars. 

it goes without saying that the min- 
ing of coal must keep pace with im- 
proved mining equipment. What would 
we think of a farmer plowing his field 
with oxen, or reaping his wheat with a 
scythe, and trying to hold his own in 
the market? GASTON F. LIBIEZ. 

Peru, Il. 


Advocating Large Pillars 


Large mine pillars increase the life of 
a mine, reduce the expense of opera- 
tion and prevent the great loss of coal 
that occurs when the pillars are too 
small to support the roof pressure. 


EADING the excellent article of R. 

Dawson Hall, entitled ‘Have Min- 
ing Engineers Accepted All that De- 
velopments in Machinery for Handling 
Coal Imply?” Coal Age, July 7, p. 13, 
I was impressed with one prominent 
feature in the article; namely, the advo- 
eating of large pillars for the support 
of the roof. 

If [ recall rightly, the same feature 
has been frequently set forth in previ- 
ous articles in Coal Age, by Carl Scholz, 
F. A. Pocock and others, and the result- 
ing advantages cannot be gainsaid. 
Large pillars are referred to by Mr. 
Hall as better adapting the method of 
working to the improved types of ma- 
chines now being used for cutting and 
loading the coal. 

That the successful laying out of a 
mine involves choosing a plan that is 
best adapted to the use of these im- 
proved types of mining machines can- 
not be doubted. It is my firm convic- 
tion that large mines will be planned 
in the future in this regard and, as a 
result, the life of the mine will be 
greatly increased. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS IN MINING 


As time goes on, mining operations 
must be extended to greater depths and 
the workings will generally prove more 
gaseous. To maintain operations at a 
reasonable expense, under these condi- 
tions, means must be adopted by which 
the coal can be mined and handled at 
a less cost of time and labor, and this 
must be accomplished largely by the 
proper planning of the mine. 

In the future, larger areas will be 
allotted to a single shaft opening. That 
being the case, greater attention must 
be given to maintaining good haulage 
roads, good ventilation and good drain- 
age, all of which are necessary to re- 
duce the cost of operation to a minimum. 
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Nothing will accomplish these ends 
more surely than laying out the mine 
with large pillars that will afford ample 
support of the overburden and prevent 
the crushing of timbers and coal and 
the heaving of the bottom on the roads. 

There are many examples with which 
we are all familiar showing how ex- 
pensive the operation of a mine be- 
comes after it has been worked, say, 
ten years. With due consideration to 
the points here mentioned, however, the 
increase in expense of operation after 
twenty years should only be that due 
to the increased length of haulage roads 
and airways. 


LARGE PILLARS LESSEN Loss OF COAL 


Another item that urges the use of 
large pillars is the great loss of coal 
that results when the pillars are made 
too small. Consider for a moment the 
heavy losses sustained by coal oper- 
ators when whole sections of their mines 
are closed by a squeeze or creep and 
must be abandoned together with ma- 
chines, cars, pumps, tracking, timbers, 
pipes and other supplies that cannot be 
recovered. 

Frequently, the cost of recovering an 
expensive machine that has been caught 
by a heavy fall of roof will almost equal 
the value of the machine, to say nothing 
of the final abandonment of work in 
that section, by reason of the conditions 
making it unsafe for further working. 
All of this may result if the pillars left 
for the support of the roof are too small. 

The remedy for these conditions is 
obviously the leaving of larger pillars. 
In other words, there must be a lesser 
extraction of coal in the first working, 
which means a larger proportion of pil- 
lar coal left for the robbing, or to be 
taken out when retreating. 

For the most economical and efficient 
mining of coal, then, let the motto be, 
Plan the mine with a larger percentage 
of pillar coal. There will result a larger 
total extraction and the plan will afford 
a better opportunity for the installation 
of improved mining machines. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. Luxton. 


Shooting Coal Off the Solid 
What is the meaning of the expression 
“Shooting off the solid?” While speci- 
fying that coal must be properly 
mined before it is blasted, the Penn- 
sylvania bituminous law excepts the 
practice of shooting off the solid. 
ECENTLY attention has _ been 
called to that clause of the Bitumi- 
nous Mine Law of Pennsylvania that 
specifies how coal is to be blasted. The 
law requires that the coal must be 
“undercut, centercut, topcut, or sheared 
by pick or machines,” before shooting 
and states that the hole must not be laid 
deeper than the cutting. 

In commenting on this point, Coal 
Age, July 28, p. 142, I. C. Parfitt dis- 
cusses, in a practical way, whether the 
law is intended to prohibit the blasting 
of coal on a loose end. I agree fully with 
the conclusion of Mr. Parfitt that the 
law does not forbid the shooting of coal 
having a loose end, which is very com- 
mon practice. 
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Incidentally, however, this question 
leads to another, which is of even 
greater importance. I refer to the mat- 
ter of shooting off the solid. The ques- 
tion as to whether this practice is safe 
is “age old,” as the meaning of the ex- 
pression has never been clearly ex- 
plained. 

In the same article (Art. 4, Sec. 9), 
the bituminous law, after specifying 
that coal must be mined before it is 
blasted, distinctly permits shooting off 
the solid, in the following words: ‘Pro- 
vided, however, that in districts in 
which it has been the common practice to 
blast coal from the solid, said practice 
or method may be continued, notwith- 
standing anything to the contrary 
herein contained.” 

As the meaning of the expression 
“shooting off the solid” is commonly un- 
derstood to mean shooting coal that has 
not been mined or sidecut, it would seem 
that this latter clause annuls the pre- 
ceding requirement of the law. _ The 
same article (Sec.:14) states, “In all 
mines in which coal is blasted from the 
solid, all holes shall be fired when all 
the workmen are out of the mine except 
the shotfirers and other persons dele- 
gated by the mine foreman to safe- 
guard property.” 

This added reference makes it doubly 
sure that the law specifically permits 
the practice of shooting off the solid, in 
direct contradiction to the requirement 
that the coal must be properly mined 
before it is blasted. 

We all know that the practice of 
blasting coal from the solid requires 
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considerably more powder to perform 
the same work and is more dangerous 
to the man firing the shot, as there is 
every chance of a misfire or a windy or 
blownout shot occurring. Practically, 
in many cases, the effect is the same as 
when a hole is drilled a little deeper 
than the coal is mined. 

From the standpoint of safety this 
law should be amended in a manner to 
prohibit the practice of shooting coal off 
the solid. The life of one miner is of 
more value than all the coal mined. 
With the present reading of the law, 
it will always happen that some careless 
or reckless miner will fire a shot that 
will be fatal to himself or another 
worker. 

An instance of this kind happened 
about a year ago in one of the mines 
in this region. Two miners were work- 
ing adjoining rooms. One of them, 
thinking that a charge of powder would 
do the work easier than mining the 
coal, prepared and fired a shot that blew 
through and killed the man in the next 
room. The victim was a careful and 
efficient man, but lost his life through 
the lack of thought or the recklessness 
of his fellow worker. 

In closing, let me ask how long it will 
be before this provision of the bitumi- 
nous law will be wiped from the statute. 
We should be thankful that all coal com- 
panies do not take advantage of the pro- 


-vision of the law allowing shooting of 


the coal from the solid. I hope this dis- 

cussion will draw attention to these 

points of the law needing correction. 
Johnstown, Pa. HEWeess 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Laying Out Mine Track Curve 


Method by Tangent and Chord Deflections Most Prac- 


tical For Laying Out Track Curves in Mines. 


Care- 


ful Alignment of Points Necessary To Insure Success 


I AM anxious to learn the simplest and 
most practical way of laying out a 
curve in a mine, where it is desired to 
run in a curve or cutoff connecting two 
entries, and thereby avoid sharp angles 
in haulage roads, as for example, where 
a pair of cross-entries are turned off a 
main heading, at an angle of 90 deg. 
Assuming a radius of curvature of 60 
ft., how is such a curve to be laid out, 
using 20-ft. chords for that purpose? 
Another problem is how to run in a 
semi-circular curve between two paral- 
lel headings that are driven on 60-ft. 
centers. Any information you can give 
that will enable me to lay out such 
curves, will be much appreciated. 
aePas MINE ENGINEER. 


The simplest way of laying out a 
curve in a mine is to employ the method 
known as “tangent and chord deflect- 
tions.” Referring to the aceumpanying 








figure, which illustrates a cross-entry 
driven at right angles to a main head- 
ing, the first step is to establish the 
center line in each entry. Then, start- 
ing from their intersection at O, 
measure off, on each center line, a dis- 
tance equal to the desired radius of 
curvature, which in this case is 60 ft., 
and mark the PC and PT points on each 
of the two entries. The PC point 
(point of curve) is where the curve 
starts on the main heading, and the PT 
point (point of tangency) is where the 
curve ends on the cross-entry. 

The next step is to calculate the 
tangent deflection (d) for any length of 
chord (c) and any radius (R). In this 
case, c, = 20 ft. and R' = 60/ftasand 
we have for the tangent deflection 


2 2 
d= S=5 oD = 84 ft., or. AO dm 


This tangent deflection is the dias 
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tance bw, in the figure, and ab is the 
20-ft. chord. Observe that the tangent 
deflection b«% is measured at right 


angles to the center line of the entry, ao. 

To start the work, the end of the 
tape is held at a, the PC point, and a 
distance of 20 ft. is measured in the 








Radius 60" 


Be 


~ 


Radius 60° y 





“METHOD BY TANGENT AND CHORD 
DEFLECTIONS 


direction of the chord ab, marking the 
point 6 at a distance be = 40 in, 
measured at right angles to the center 
line of the entry. 

Having established the first point of 
curve 6, extend the chord ab to a point 
y. Now measure the chord be, 20 ft., 
making the chord deflection cy twice 
the tangent deflection or 80 in, 
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measured at right angles to by. The 
chord deflection is always twice the 
tangent deflection. 

In the same manner, having estab- 
lished the second point of curve ¢, 
proceed to establish a third point of 
the curve d, by extending the chord be 
to a point z and measuring another 
20-ft. chord ed, making the distance 
dz, or the chord deflection, 80 in., as 
before. Observe in extending the chord 
in each case, the lines aby and bcz are 
straight lines. Great care is required 
in the alignment of these points, in 
every case, in order to insure success. 

It is important to observe that the 
first point on the curve is always deter- 
mined by the tangent deflection, while 
all other points on the curve are de- 
termined by the chord deflection, which 
is twice the tangent deflection. 

In order to run a semi-circular curve 
connecting the center lines of two par- 
allel entries that are driven on 60-ft. 
centers, it is evident the radius of 
curvature will be one-half that distance 
or 30 ft. In that case, using a chord 
14.14 ft. long, instead of a 20-ft. chord 
the same tangent and chord deflections 
can be used as before. The method of 
running out the curve is the same as 
that just explained, the length of chord 
used being the only difference. How- 
ever, greater care, if possible, must be 
used in running this sharper curve, and 
success depends on the accurate align- 
ment of the successive points. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Mine Foremen and Firebosses, 


Lexington, Ky., May 30, 1921 


(Selected 


QUESTION—A seam having an aver- 
age thickness of 4 ft. underlies a thou- 
sand acres. The specific gravity of the 
coal being 1.26, how many tons of the 
coal can be gotten out of this seam, al- 
lowing for a loss in working of 14 per 
cent? 

ANSWER—An acre of land contains 
43,560 sq.ft. Assuming a level 4-ft. 
seam of coal underlying 1,000 acres, 
the cubic contents of the seam is 1,000 
x 43,560 x 4 = 174,240,000 cu.ft. The 
coal having a specific gravity of 1.26, 
its weight per cubic foot is 1.26 « 62.5 
= 78.75 lb. Then, allowing for a loss 
of 14 per cent in working, the available 
coal being 86 per cent, the weight of 
coal to be taken out is 0.86 (174,240,000 
< 78.75) = 2,000 = 5,900,202 tons. 


QUESTION—What is the area of a 
drift mouth with timbers 8 ft. at the 
top, 10 ft. at the bottom and 6 ft. high? 

ANSWER—Assuming the dimensions 
given represent the size of the clear 
sectional area inside the timbers, the 
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area is found by multiplying the aver- 
age width of the airway by its height. 
The average width, in this case, is half 
the sum of the top and bottom widths, 
or 3(8 + 10) = 9 ft. The sectional 
area is therefore 6 x 9 = 54 sq.ft. 


QUESTION—(a) How many rails, ties, 
spikes and fishplates will. be necessary 
to build one mile of track, assuming 
rails 30 ft. long and ties spaced 2 ft., 
center to center? (b) How many tons 
of rails will be necessary, assuming 30 
lb. to the yard? 

ANSWER—(a) One mile of track re- 
quires 2 x 5,280 = 10,560 ft. of rails. 
The rails being 30 ft. long, the number 
required is 10,560 + 30 352 rails, 
or 176 rails on each side of the track. 
There are 350 joints requiring this 
number of pairs of fishplates. Spac- 
ing the ties 2 ft., center to center, one 
mile of track will require 5,280 — 2 = 
2,640 and one additicnal tie, making 
2,641 ties in all. Counting four spikes 
to the tie, the number of spikes required 
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in this case is 4 xX 2,641 = 10,564. 

(b) Using 30-lb. rails 30 ft. long, 
each rail will weigh 300 lb., and the 
total weight of the rails is, therefore, 
352 x 300 + 2,000 = 52.8 tons. 


QUESTION—Assuming 80 lb. is the 
weight of 1 cuft. of bituminous coal, 
in a seam 4 ft. thick, and butt entries 
turned off to the right, every 300 ft., 
are 2,000 ft. long, if 2 ft. of roof is 
taken down to make height, at $2 per 
yard, what is the cost per ton-yard? 

ANSWER—The meaning of this ques- 
tion is not entirely clear. However, as- 
suming the entry is driven 10 ft. wide, 
in coal 4 ft. thick and weighing 80 lb. 
per cu.ft., the weight of coal in a yard 
of entry is 80(3 x 4 x 10) + 2,000 — 
4.8 tons. Then, taking down top at a 
price of $2 per yd., the cost per ton- 
yard is 200 + 4.8 = 412c. per ton-yard. 
The distance apart of the butt entries 
and their length do not enter the solu- 
tion, but it is necessary to assume the 
width the entries are driven. 

QUESTION—What, in your opinion, is 
a miner’s first duty on reaching his 
working place? 

ANSWER—The miner’s first duty on 
entering his place is to carefully exam- 
ine the roof as he proceeds, in order to 
detect any bad top. He must look for 
gas, fallen timbers or other dangers 
that may be present. Before proceed- 
ing to load coal, the miner must reset 
any timbers that may have been dis- 
charged by the shots of the previous 
shift. He must observe that there is 
no loose coal standing and ready to fall 
later when he is at work. 


QUESTION — With what material 
should stoppings be built in gaseous 
mines? 

ANSWER—AIl_ stoppings must be 
built of incombustible material, such 
as stone, shale or slate, brick or con- 
crete. 

QUESTION—State the different meth- 
ods of timbering bad roof and soft 
bottom, and hard top and soft bottom. 

ANSWER—When the bottom is soft, 
the timbers are liable to be forced into 
the floor by the weight resting on them. 
Under these conditions, it is often 
necessary to stand the timbers on foot- 
boards that will distribute the pres- 
sure over a greater area of the floor. 
When the roof is bad, particularly if 
the bottom is soft, the posts or timber 
frames require to be set closer together 
and lagging must often be used above 
the collars to give greater support and 
prevent the roof from falling between 
the timbers. In post timbering under 
bad roof, good cap-pieces must be used 
over each post. 

Where the roof is hard, little timber 
may be required, further than an oc- 
casional crossbar hitched into the rib 
on each side of the road, or supported 
on short legs set into the solid coal. 
Under these conditions, better results 
are obtained by providing larger pillars 
that. serve to distribute the pressure 
exerted by the hard roof, over a greater 
area of the bottom. This is more ef- 
fective than any method of timbering 
that can be used. 
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Readers Views and Comments 





Classification of Coal 


I have read with interest Mr. de Graaf’s comparison (Coal 
Age, August 11, p. 222), of analyses of tidewater pool 
coals with those I published in your paper some time ago. 
I would suggest that some differences may arise because 
he is basing his statements on some 200 analyses, whereas 
I used 17,000 in making up my tables of averages. I assume 
that Mr. de Graaf had few samples of coal delivered at 
Baltimore. 

It is significant that he and I practically agree in per- 
centage of volatile in pools 10, 11 and 14, and in percentage 
of ash in pools 11, 15 and 18; on percentage of sulphur in 
pools 10, 12, 14, 15 and 18, and in heat value in pools 10, 
12 and 4. He agrees with me in regard to pool 18, that if 
properly prepared many mines in 18 would go into pools 
10 and 11, and that many now in 9, 10 and 11, would be in 
pool 18, except for extraordinary care in preparation. 

New York. H. M. PAYNE, 

Consulting Engineer. 


Dr. Ashley Makes Some Practical Suggestions on 
Coal Classification 


The article by Mr. de Graaf in Coal Age, August 11 
(p. 222), has brought me back again to a consideration of 
the classification indicated by Dr. Payne’s article in your 
issue of March 17. Let me call your attention to a very 
few items as illustrating what I had in mind: For example, 
Pool No. 1 is quoted as showing an average B.t.u. of 15,000. 
As it was my privilege to sample many of the Navy ac- 
cepted mines and to have access to the heat determination 
and analyses of the others, while I have not the figures 
at hand, I do not now recall one of them reaching 14,900— 
and as I remember, most of them ran between 14,500 and 
14,800. 

Comparing the analyses of Pools 1 and 2 in Dr. Payne’s 
table, it is not evident why there should be a difference 
in heat value of 500 B.t.u. Indeed, comparing Pools 1, 2 
and 3, the analyses do not show any real reason for their 
separation, unless No. 2 were pointed off because of slightly 
higher volatile ratio. 

I have sometimes thought that since we have in this 
country very few coals with a fuel ratio of more than 
5, it might be well in my classification (Coal Age, August 
18, 1921, p. 267), to reduce the lower limit of what I have 
called Lovol A to 4.5. If that were done, Pools Nos. 1 and 
3 would fall within type Lovol A, or using the numbers, 
in Class No. 3, while No. 2 would fall in type Lovol B, or 
Coal No. 4. 

Aga'n, comparing Pools 12 and 14: Pool 12 is quoted 
as high grade, medium volatile, and Pool 14 as medium grade, 
medium volatile. The difference shows in the higher per- 
centage of ash in Pool 14, but for the life of me I cannot 
figure out how coal from Pool 14 with the analysis given 
should average over 1,200 B.t.u. higher than coal from 
Pool No. 12. 

Indeed, Mr. de Graaf’s figures for B.t.u. reverse the com- 
parison given by Dr. Payne and are in accord with what 
might be expected from the analyses. 

My point is this: It would seem possible and desirable 
to draw up certain definite limits along the four lines of 
(1) fuel ratio; (2) ash; (3) sulphur; (4) fusing point of 
ash, giving definite names or numbers or anything else 
to these types, and then let coals fall where they will. 

Along this line I have been tending to revert to the use 
of three letters to express the different grades of ash, 
sulphur and fusing point of ash rather than the decimal 
point, the advantage being that the letters would show 
at once exactly the limits within which those three ele- 
ments fall. As A, B, C, etc., have been used in designating 
the types of coal, I would suggest the possible use of 
X, Y and Z—X to express the highest grade; Y the medium 
and Z the lowest grade. The first letter used, in all cases to 
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express ash; the second, sulphur; and the third, fusing point 
of ash. 

I would suggest, after a re-study, that X stand for less 
than 8 per cent ash; Y for 8 per cent to less than 16 per 
cent ash; Z for 16 per cent or more of ash. That X in 
the “second” place stand for less than 1 per cent sulphur; 
Y for 1 per cent to less than 2 per cent of sulphur; Z for 
2 per cent or more of sulphur. That the “third” letter ex- 
pressing the fusing point of ash be X, 2,600 deg. F. or more; 
Y, 2,300 deg. F. or less than 2,600 deg. F.; Z, less than 
2,300 deg. F. GEO. H. ASHLEY, 

Harrisburg, Pa. State Geologist. 


Poor Coal Sampling Spoils Good Laboratory Work 


The recent article by Mr. de Graaf, in the Aug. 11, 1921, 
issue of Coal Age, “Public Service Co. Analyses at Variance 
with Dr. Payne’s,” is quite interesting in view of the fact 
that many industrial users and public utilities find the same 
differences in the results of their analyses and those of 
the coal companies. ° 

This variance can be attributed to many causes. It may 
be due to the conditions under which the samples are taken; 
whether at the mines or in the cars or barges at the con- 
sumer’s plant, or perhaps to the sample being taken after 
the coal has been stored for some time. In some cases 
the difference in the results obtained may be traced to the 
negligence of the man taking the sample. 

It is natural to suppose that everyone interested in the 
analysis and sampling of coal is conversant with the best 
methods of taking a representative sample. As a rule 
the methods suggested by the Bureau of Mines are used, 
but more often the sample is taken by a laborer or some 
one who really has no conception of the importance of 
what he is doing and cares less. 

Prior to the war I was employed by a large steel com- 
pany to check up at the mines all coal that was shipped to 
them for by-product purposes. I was stationed at Indiana, 
Pa., which happened to be centrally located to the mines 
from which most of our coal was shipped. My duties were 
to take samples from each car as it was shipped and 
analyze them for sulphur and ash content. My assistants 
were stationed at the various mines and at the end of the 
day they would bring the various samples to the chemical 
laboratory for analysis. 

At the steel company’s yards other samples were taken 
when the cars arrived, and the analyses at the mines were 
checked. At the beginning the two tests tallied fairly well, 
but there were periods when the difference between the 
two sets of figures were startling. Investigations disclosed 
the difficulty to be in sampling and showed various methods 
which should not be employed in taking a sample. 

For instance, we found one man who was getting tired of 
taking a shovelful from the cars at regular intervais and 
decided that it was a silly thing to do anyway, so he simply 
took one shovelful from the gondola and that became the 
sample. Another man who was supposed to have taken 
three samples in the yards from three different shipments 
found he only had two samples. Thinking he would please 
the chemist he proceeded to a storage pile and made up 
another. 

In another instance a few shovelfuls of coal were taken 
from the top of a 600-ton barge, and that was passed through 
as being a representative sample. 

I have had the same experiences at industrial plants and 
public utility power plants where the sampling was left to 
men who did not know what it was all about. At one time 
I was employed by a large public utility company as a fuel 
inspector. Part of my duties consisted of instructions to 
the men doing the unloading, in the proper method of 
sampling. 

While some one was on the job supervising the sampling, 
everything was done the right way, but as soon as the 
men were left to themselves the samples were not always 
reliable. In most instances the men could not be made 
to realize how important it was to get a sample representa- 
tive of the coal contained in the barge or shipment of cars. 
To many it meant merely a few pounds of coal which the. 
boss wanted. 
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An example of how little it means to some of them is 
the following: At one plant where they were burning both 
anthracite and bituminous coal a sample was sent to the 
laboratory, marked as representing a good grade of bitu- 
minous coal. When it arrived at the laboratory it was found 
to contain No. 4 buckwheat. It had apparently changed 
from bituminous to anthracite en route. Upon investigat- 
ing it was found that the man had mislaid the sample he 
had taken and in a hurry had gone to the anthracite stor- 
age pile and taken another sample. 

Of course, these are extreme cases. I am merely trying 
to bring out the fact that costly laboratory equipment may 
mean just so much apparatus, nothing more, unless a care- 
ful supervision is maintained over the coal sampling. 

This should not in any way reflect on the methods used 
by Dr. Payne or Mr. G. A. de Graaf. Both are authorities 
on fuel analyses and are combustion experts, but the differ- 
ence in the results obtained by them, brought back some of 
my experiences as a fuel inspector. 

I have always maintained that unless the sample is ab- 
solutely reliable the laboratory work is for naught. A 
laboratory test can be checked, but once a sample is taken 
there is no way of checking it, particularly if the coal is 
being unloaded when the sample is taken and is. then 
dumped on the storage pile or conveyed into the hoppers 
in the boiler room, and mixed with other coals. 

Sampling should not be left entirely to the laborers 
unloading the coal or to anyone who is not in some degree 
aware of the importance of taking a representative sample. 
It should be done under the supervision of a laboratory man 
or engineer. It is not at all necessary that such a man 
devote his whole time to that work. An occasional trip to 
the various plants and unloading places is necessary how- 
ever. 

Coal samples taken at the mines are often more reliable, 
because the laboratory man or chemist usually takes his 
own sample and makes certain that the quartering down to 
the laboratory size is done in the proper way. 

The methods employed in reducing the large sample to a 
laboratory sample is another part of the work which can 
be spoiled if great care is not taken. I have often found 
cases of neglect in this step even after the sample was 
taken in accordance with approved methods. 

New York. J. MEHR. 


Advertising Coal 


There is not a single force in the world that can do more 
good for the coal operators, jobbers, and retailers of the 
United States than national and retail advertising at the 
present time. You are, of course thoroughly aware of the 
seasonal nature of the coal mining industry. You know 
that thousands of miners are unemployed because of this 
seasonal and negative factor. 

Advertising will help to straighten out the sag in the 
labor curve, and will give the miners, in my opinion, a 
steadier employment. Just as soon as the people of the 
United States fully realize the exact status of the coal situa- 
- tion, you can bet your life that they will be considerably 
shrewder in purchasing their coal in midsummer as well as 
winter. Do you think for a moment that the people of the 
country know that transportation and labor are the principal 
items of cost in the coal business? Do you think that they 
know that the government has guaranteed the wages of 
labor until February, 1922, in the coal mining industry? Do 
you believe that they are versed relative to the large per- 
centage of transportation cost in every ton of coal that they 
buy? Not at all. Very few people know anything at all 
about it. When I prepared my speech for the convention of 
the Michigan Retail Coal Merchants’ Association at Grand 
Rapids, I found many facts, of course, that I knew nothing 
about, because I am not a coal man, but an advertising man. 
I sold myself on the idea, however, of telling everybody I 
meet that they should play safe and put their coal in at the 
present time. Two men have already accepted my advice, 
and they told me they did not realize the seriousness of the 
coal situation. On the other hand, no distinctive line has 
ever been drawn between anthracite coal and bituminous coal 
in this country. The public has only a vague impression 
of the magnitude of the two industries. 
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If the coal operators, jobbers, and retailers would come 
out in the open and give the facts to the public, I do not 
believe that our legislative body down at Washington would 
get very far in enacting new laws. Personally, I believe 
that it is a collossal crime to let the government represen- 
tative decide the pros and cons of problems in the coal in- 
dustry, when he does not know as much about the industry 
as some of the humblest retailers in any state. 

Some day the coal people will wake up. Some day some 
one is going to drive it into their heads that it would pay 
every coal man to contribute a few pennies toward impart- 
ing specific information on the coal situation to the people 
of the country. 

I could write you several pages on this subject, but I 
know that you are fully versed in regard to the foregoing 
problems. We are facing a perilous situation, and with the 
termination of the wage agreement on March 381, 1922, every 
industry in this country may be jeopardized to some extent, 
and may stand a big loss in production, because of want of 
fuel, if the workers and mine operators do not get together 
on a harmonious basis. If the people of the country would 
face facts, and would do their part toward purchasing at a 
proper period in order to eliminate as much as possible the 
seasonal market in the coal industry, the miners would be 
in a position to work steadily, and would doubtless be satis- 
fied with lower wages after March 31, 1922 (assuming, of 
course, that our food, clothing, etc., is being sold at reason- 
able prices at that time). The mine operators, jobbers, and 
retailers have a big problem to solve. The public at large 
can help them solve the problem. Advertising is the basic 
force which should carry the message of the operators, job- 
bers, and retailers to the public. Is the coal industry as big 
as the problems which they are now facing? If they are not 
big enough to solve this problem, the United States govern- 
ment is going to enter the arena and see what it can do. 
Frankly, I believe that most coa! operators, jobbers, and 
retailers are honest. Tell the honest facts to the public, and 
let them do the deciding. Advertising is the solution. 

Detroit. E. J. Poaa, 

Campbell-Ewald Co. 





Railroads Report Decline in Car Loadings 


REDUCTION of 11,789 cars in the number loaded with 

revenue freight during the week ended Aug. 6, com- 
pared with the preceding week, is shown by reports re- 
ceived from the railroads by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association. The total was 784,- 
781 cars, which was a decrease of 150,949 cars compared 
with the corresponding week last year and 87,292 cars 
under that for the corresponding week in 1919. 

The decrease was due principally to a falling off in the 
loading of grain and grain products, together with a re- 
duction in the number of cars loaded with coal and mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous freight which includes manu- 
factured products. 

A reduction of 3,816 cars was reported in the number 
leaded with coal, compared with the week before, the total 
being 147,273 cars. This was 51,456 cars less than were 
loaded during the corresponding week last year. Loadings 
of merchandise and miscellaneous freight were 472,540 cars, 
or 2,241 cars less than were loaded during the previous week 
and 49,693 cars below the total for the same week in 1920. 

An increase of 1,252 cars was reported in the loading of 
live stock, which totaled 26,610 cars while coke loadings 
were 4,218 cars, an increase of 107 cars over the week 
before. Reports showed 32,058 cars loaded with ore which 
was an increase within a week of 1,955 cars. A total of 
43,460 cars were loaded with forest products, which was a 
decrease of 1,252 cars compared with the week before. 

The Pocahontas and Northwestern districts were the only 
ones to show an increase in the loading of all commodities 
compared with the previous week, while the Southwestern 
was the only district to show an increase over the corre- 
sponding week last year. 





THE SLACK IN BUYING is not due to a consumers’ strike 
but to the growing number of people who have stopped 
paying more than they can afford.—Houston Post. 
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Charleston Entertains Mine Inspectors in Twelfth 


Annual Conclave 


Addresses of Welcome by Governor Morgan and Bonner H. Hill, Manager 
of the City of Charleston, W. Va. Many Practical Subjects on Mining 


Discussed by the Inspectors. 


Election of Officers for the Coming Year 


By JAMES T. BEARD 
New York City 


HE Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ 

Institute of America was held at Charleston, W. Va., 
July 12-14, 1921. The First Vice President, Charles H. Nes- 
bitt (Alabama) in the chair. Mr. Nesbitt congratulated 
those present on the privilege of coming to Charleston, 
where they had met ten years previously (1911) and then 
introduced E. F. Morgan, governor of the State of West 
Virginia as the first speaker. 

Governor Morgan opened his remarks by welcoming the 
visiting members of the Institute to Charleston and extend- 
ing to them the freedom of the city. He then spoke of the 
wonderful development in mining coal, particularly in the 
State of West Virginia, which he was proud to say had be- 
come the second coal-producing state in the Union. He 
alluded to the efforts put forth by coal operators in making 
the mining towns and camps in the state attractive to their 
employees. In many cases, he stated the operators were 
paying for school teachers out of their own pockets. Speak- 
ing of the mines and the efforts of operators to make them 
safe and healthful places in which to work and the many 
improvements that had been made in the equipment and 
methods of working, the governor deplored the accident rate, 
which he believed was largely due to the carelessness of 
many miners who had come to disregard danger and were 
prone to neglect the simplest precautions to insure their 
own safety. 

The chairman then introduced City Manager, Bonner H. 
Hill, who was formerly a chief mine inspector in the state. 
In his remarks, Mr. Hill assumed a reminiscent attitude 
comparing the past with the present and calling attention to 
the improvements that had been made in the methods of 
mining and loading the coal. In a happy way Mr. Hill 
alluded to the co-operation of a large class of the miners 
and hoped that this would continue to grow and increase as 
time went on, which would mean greater safety and fewer 
accidents. 

Following these addresses of welcome on behalf of the 
city, chairman Nesbitt called on Dr. J. J. Rutledge (Illi- 
nois) and J. T. Beard (New York), who responded, in turn, 
on behalf of the Institute. Dr. Rutledge, speaking from his 
experience in the employ of the Federal Bureau of Mines, 


referred to mine inspectors as standing between the coal 
operators, on the one hand, whose interest lay in the econom- 
ical extraction of the coal, the commonwealth, including the 
public who were the consumers and the mine workers who 
produced the coal. He emphasized the fact that the first 
duty of the mine inspector was to safeguard life and prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Beard referred to the work that had been accom- 
plished by the Institute since its organization, in 1908, at 
Indianapolis. He spoke particularly on the continued efforts 
put forth each year by the Institute, in co-operation with the 
Federal Department of Mines and other mining organiza- 
tions, to secure and establish greater uniformity in the min- 
ing laws of the several coal-producing states. He empha- 
sized the fact that there were certain features, in the work 
of mining, that were common to all mining states and urged 
that, in respect to these features, the mining laws of all 
states should be uniform, in the interest of safety and the 
conservation of the coal. 

Before adjournment was taken for the noon recess, Chair- 
man Nesbit appointed the following as a membership com- 
mittee: J. J. Rutledge (Illinois), chairman; Frank Hillman 
(Alabama); James Sherwood (Kansas). 

When the afternoon session convened, at 2 o’clock, the 
Committee on Membership reported favorably the following 
names and the persons so reported were elected members of 
the Institute: 


R. M. Lambie, Chief, Dept. of Mines, Charleston, West Virginia. 

L. Blenkinsopp, Chief Inspector of Mines, Lexington, Kentucky. 
A G. Chester Brown, Chief Mine Inspector, San Francisco, Cali- 
ornila. 

Robert Lilly, Dist. Mine Inspector, Mt. Hope, West Virginia. 

V. E. Sullivan, Dist. Mine Inspector, Beckley, West Virginia. 

M. E. Quenon, Dist. Mine Inspector, Charleston, West Virginia. 
_Thomas Stockdale, Dist. Mine Inspector, Bramwell, West Vir- 
ginia. 

William D. Lee, Dist. Mine Inspector, Iaeger, West Virginia. 
_M. B. Coulter, Dist. Mine Inspector, Moundsville, West Vir- 
ginia. : 

S. E. Hawkshaw, Dist. Mine Inspector, Thomas, West Virginia. 

W. B. Riggleman, Dist. Mine Inspector, Fairmont, West Virginia, 

Lance B. Holliday, Dist. Mine Inspector, Mullins, West Virginia. 
eee M. Black, Director Mine Rescue Station, Charleston, West 
irginia. / 

W. H. Sandridge, Dist. Mine Inspector, Grafton, West Virginia. 
ibis P. St. Clair, Dist. Mine Inspector, Williamson, West 
irginia. 


were 


eee ts 





READING LEFT TO RIGHT THE PICTURE SHOWS— 


Evan L. Griffiths, District Mine Inspector, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
L. B. Holliday, District Mine Inspector, Whitesville, W. Va. 
W. B. Riggleman, District Mine Inspector, Fairmont, W. Va. 
J. F. White, District Mine Inspector, Logan, W. Va. 
Carl Cole. 

A. W. Fluegel, Gen. Supt. Paint Creek Coal Mining Co.., 
V. E. Sullivan, District Mine Inspector, Beckley, W. Va. 
W. D. Lee,. District Mine Inspector, Iaeger, W. Va. 
Zach Evans, District Mine Inspector, Handley, W. Va. 


Gallagher, W. Va. 


Twelfth Annual Meeting Mine Inspectors 


M. B. Coulter, District Mine Inspector, Moundsville, W. Va. 

Eli J. Mason, District Mine Inspector, Charleston, W. Va. 

Elmer K. Rupp, Managing Editor, Coal Trade Bulletin. 

J. S. Rogers. 

James Sherwood, Chief Inspector Kansas Department of Mines. 

oaret opines. Asst. Gen. Mgr., Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., Charleston, 
. a. 

Dr. J. J. Rutledge, United States Bureau of Mines. 

J. T. Beard, Associate Editor, Coal Age. 
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Zach Evans, Dist. Mine Inspector, Handley, West Virginia. 
A. P. Burdiss, Dist. Mine Inspector, Beckley, West Virginia. 
_Eivan L. Griffiths, Dist. Mine Inspector, Clarksburg, West Vir- 

oe McLinden, Dist. Mine Inspector, Welch, West Virginia. 

J. A. Porter, Dist. Mine Inspector, Gauley Bridge, West Virginia. 

Eli J. Mason, Dist. Mine Inpector, Charleston, West Virginia. 

J. F. White, Dist. Mine Inspector, Logan, West Virginia. 

James Golden, Dist. Mine Inspector, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

J. S. Rogers, Inspector, Associated Companies, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

R. B. Cobb, Ex. Dist. Mine Inspector, Charleston, West Virginia. 

A paper entitled “Interchangeable Certificates for Mine 
Foremen and Firebosses Between the States,” was read by 
R. M. Lambie, chief of the Department of Mines of West 
Virginia, Messrs. Sherwood, Rutledge, Cartlidge, Sullivan, 
Beard, Paul and Vaughn leading the discussion. 

Informal discussion of a paper entitled “How Best to 
Secure Co-operation of the Miners and Operators in a Full 
Compliance with the Mining Laws,” by President Watson 
followed by Oscar Cartlidge, Hillman, Paul and Sherwood. 

An informal Smoker, in the evening provided entertain- 
ment for the guests. C. E. Krebs, assistant State Geologist 
gave a lecture on the “Geology of the Coal Measures in the 
Kanawha Valley.” 

When the Institute convened the following morning (Wed- 
nesday, July 13) the chairman announced the appointment of 
the following as a committee on resolutions: J. T. Beard, 
chairman; R. M. Lambie and Oscar Cartlidge. The follow- 
ing were appointed as auditing committee; James Sherwood; 
Frank Hillman and V. E. Sullivan. Secretary Paul then 
read his report, including a statement of the financial condi- 
tion of the treasury, which was referred to the auditing 
committee. 

Next on the program was a discussion of the question 
“Should Flame Safety Lamps Be Discarded for Electric 
Lamps, Except for Testing Purposes?” The discussion was 
opened by Secretary Paul who was followed by Rutledge, 
Beard, Griffiths, Hillman, Sherwood, Sullivan, Lambie, 
Vaughn and Cartlidge. The views expressed in the debate 
of this question showed a variety of opinions and gave much 
food for thought. The afternoon session was devoted to the 
discussion of “How Accidents at the Working Face May Be 
Reduced.” The subject had been assigned to Lawson Blen- 
kinsopp, chief inspector of mines for the State of Kentucky, 
who was unable to attend the meeting, owing to illness in 
his family. In his absence, the discussion was opened by 
J. F. White, who was followed by Sherwood, Hillman, Sul- 
livan, McLinden, St. Clair, Mason, Absalom, Stockdale and 
Vaughn. 

The final subject for discussion was then announced as 
“The Technical and Practical Qualifications of an Ideal Mine 
Inspector,” which was opened by Secretary Paul who out- 
lined two or three essential qualities that every mine in- 
spector should possess. He was followed by Messrs. Beard, 


White and Vaughn, each of whom contributed some new and 
important quality that marks the successful and efficient in- 
spector of mines. 


C. E. Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. a. 

Ex-Governor Atkinson, of West Virginia. . ' 

J. W. Paul, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Secretary of Institute. , 
Frank Hillman, Deputy Chief Inspector Alabama Department of Mines. 
R. M. Lambie, Chief of Department of Mines, Charleston, W. Va. 

H. M. Black, Director of Mine Rescue Stations, Charleston, W. Va: 

A. P. Burdiss, District Mine Inspector, Thurmond, W. Va. 

M. E. Quenon, District Mine Inspector, Charleston, W. Va. _ 

J. W. P. St. Clair, District Mine Inspector, Williamson, W. Va. 
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At 3:45 the meeting adjourned, for the day, to accept the 
invitation of the Entertainment Committee and enjoy a 
boat-ride on the beautiful Kanawha River. The barge “Sun- 
beam” had been chartered by the committee, and the mine 
inspectors and their friends were taken a distance of ten 
miles up the river, returning by 8 o’clock in the evening. 
Musie and ample refreshments were furnished on board the 
boat, and the occasion was one much enjoyed by all present. 

The following morning (Thursday, July 14), the Institute 
listened to the report of the committee appointed a year 
ago to consider the question of “Standardization of Mine 
Inspection.” Owing to the death of H. M. Wilson, chair- 
man of the committee, and the sickness of W. E. Holland, 
it had been necessary to re-organize the committee, which 
now consisted of J. J. Rutledge, chairman, James Sherwood 
and J. F. Rogers, who acted for Mr. Holland. 

Much work had been done by the original committee and 
the report now presented include a tentative form of in- 
spection routine recommended by the committee for the use 
of inspectors in coal mines. After a brief discussion by 
Sullivan, Sherwood, Paul and Carl Scholz the report was 
adopted tentatively, and the committee asked to continue its 
work and report further if it was deemed advisable. 

Officers for the coming year are: C. H. Nesbitt (Ala- 
bama), president; R. M. Lambie (West Virginia), first vice 
president; W. E. Holland (Iowa), second vice president; 
James Sherwood (Kansas), third vice president; J. W. Paul 
(Pennsylvania), secretary; V. E. Sullivan (West Virginia), 
assistant secretary; J. F. Rogers (Kansas), treasurer; J. T. 
Beard (New York), editor in chief. Next years meeting of 
the Institute will be held in Chicago. 


RESOLUTIONS 

WHEREAS, since our last meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, God in 
his infinite wisdom has removed from our number a devoted and 
earnest fellow-worker and honored member of the Institute; there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED that in the death of HERBERT M. WILSON, which 
occurred November 25, 1920, the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
American has lost a valued and helpful co-worker, one who was 
experienced in all that pertains to the safe operation of mines and 
gladly gave of his best efforts to the work. 

The Institute extends to the bereaved family and friends of the 
departed one its heartfelt sympathy. 


Recognizing the need of certain essential requirements to insure 
greater safety in the mining of coal, and believing that these re- 
quirements apply to all coal mines alike, it is the sense of the Mine 
Inspectors’ assembled at the Charleston (1921) meeting that these 
particular requirements should be incorporated in a uniform Coal- 
Mining Code to be submitted for endorsement by the mining de- 
partments and recommended to be incorporated in the mining laws 
of each several coal producing state. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That a uniform code of mining coal may well in- 
clude the following requirements looking to providing a greater 
degree of safety in the mines: 

1. A clear and practical classification of the mines of the state, 
with respect to the generation of gas that makes it necessary 








Institute of America, Charleston, W. Va., July 12-15, 1921. 


Pete McLinden, District Mine Inspector, Welch, W. Va. 

J. A. Porter, District Mine Inspector, Gauley Bridge. W. Va. 
R. B. Cobb, Charleston, W. Va. 

John Douglas, Charleston, W. Va. 5 
Robert Lilly, District Mine Inspector, Mount Hope, Ww. v a. 

S. BE. Hawkshaw, District Mine Inspector, Thomas, Ww. Va. 
Thomas Stockdale, District Mine Inspector, Bramwell, W. Va. 
W. H. Sandridge, District Mine Inspector, Grafton, W. Via; 
James Golden, District Mine Inspector, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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to adopt precautions, in the operation of certain mines, that are 
not required in other mines of the state, 

2. Providing for the sole use of permissible powders, 
ing the coal. 

3. Providing for the employment of shotfirers, who shall ex- 
amine charge and fire all holes drilled by the miners, in mines 
of a given class to be specified by the state law in its classifica- 
tion. 

4. Forbidding the use of mixed lights in mines. 

5. Providing for a system of ventilation based on a standard 
quality of air and specifying such a distribution of the air currents 
that shall afford a sufficient and safe velocity at the working 
faces. 

6. Prohibiting the practice of “shooting off the solid,’ in the 
mining of coals other than anthracite, and requiring the mining 
or sidecutting of all shots to a depth at least equal to the depth 
of the hole to be fired, except in the case of a “grip shot” in an 
irregular face of coal, and in pillar work, or when shooting a loose 


end. 
7. Providing for the examination and certification of all persons 


who are in charge of work underground, or who control and di- 
rect such work as relates to the safety of employees. This means 
that no uncertified superintendent shall assume control of opera- 
tions in charge of the mine foreman. 

WHEREAS, following a practical discussion of the relative 
merits of the mine safety lamp and the electric cap lamp now be- 
ing introduced so largely into the mines, the Mine Inspectors at- 
tending the Charleston .(1921) meeting offer the following as 
their conclusion and belief regarding the use of these lamps in 
mines generating explosive gas; 

RESOLVED that the flame safety lamp, which is still in use as 
a working lamp in many mines, should be discarded and no longer 


in blast- 
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used, except for the purpose of testing for gas; and, instead, elec- 
tric lamps approved by the Federal Bureau of Mines’ should 
be installed and used as working lamps, in all mines, provided the 
regular and frequent inspection of the working places is made, by 
competent safety inspectors, by means of gauze safety lamps. 


WHEREAS, realizing the value of the Mine Inspectors’ Insti- 
tute of America to the mining department of every state, as a 
means of securing needed information relating to the safety of 
mining; be it hereby 

RESOLVED that the government of every state engaged in 
mining should send a suitable delegation to the annual meetings 
of the Institute, and make possible their attendance by providing 
for their necessary expenses. The information gained through such 
representation will pay for the time and money spent. 

RESOLVED, further, that the director of the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, H. FOSTER BAIN, be urged by our secretary to use his 
good offices to bring this matter effectively before the governing 
authorities of all mining states, in behalf of the Institute. 


Having enjoyed a most pleasing and profitable session, we, the 
visiting members of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America, in 
attendance at its Twelfth Annual Meeting, held at Charleston and 
now drawing to a close, desire to express to the Mine Inspectors’ 
Association of West Virginia, Victor E. Sullivan, president, and to 
R. M. Lambie, chief of the Department of Mines, and others whe 
have lent their aid, our hearty appreciation of the generous an¢ 
delightful entertainment they have afforded, and to say the occa- 
sion will long be remembered by all present. 

J. T. BEARD, Chairman 
OSCAR CARTLIDGE, 
R. M. LAMBIE. 





Iowa Shippers Offer Home Product at Low Freight 
To Cut Householders’ Fuel Cost 


BY aS DRAKE 


Des Moines, Ia. 


when the Fuel Administration functioned so splendidly 

to conserve and utilize all of the potential coal supply 
of the country, when, there were other restrictions than 
the Eighteenth Amendment on the “do as you please’”’ dis- 
positions of the people, there were many in the coal trade 
who predicted that the demand for shipment of soft coal 
from Eastern fields to and beyond other producing locali- 
ties would never again be revived to a great extent, at least 
not for domestic use. In short, it then seemed that the con- 
sumer had learned the extravagance of going beyond his 
own neighborhood mines for household coal. However, the 
experience of the past two years indicates that many people 
are again following their old habits, as a result perhaps of 
the intensive advertising by the producers of certain coals 
specially prepared, and now prefer coal from a particular 
state or of a certain trade name, because they have come to 
believe that such coal is better suited to their needs. 

The thought presents itself as to whether the consumer 
who demands such brands and trade names knows what he 
is getting in heat value for his money. If not, what is the 
producer in the areas nearer by doing to correct the mis- 
taken belief, if there is one, and to show his product to the 
buyer in a true dollars and cents comparison? 


Dorner the war and particularly during the period 


CoaL Cost PER THERMAL UNIT Is BEst TEST 


With this in mind, Iowa suggests itself as a locality where 
such a campaign of education might be productive of results. 
Based on present market prices for Iowa and Illinois coal, in 
which the Iowa price at the mine is higher than Illinois, 
and on present freight rates, there is no [Illinois coal yield- 
ing as many B.t.u. for one cent at Des Moines, Iowa, as 
will coal from any locality in that state. The advantage 
in favor of Iowa coal ranges from 200 to 8,200 B.t.u. for 
one cent, with an advantage over the Illinois field most fav- 
ored by users of 4,550 B.t.u. per penny of cost. 

A number of operators and jobbers in Iowa were asked 
whether they realized these facts and, if so, what was being 
done to inform the retail dealers and, through them, the 


consumers. Replies indicate that only a few are making any 
particular effort in this direction, some seeming content to 
take for granted that the public knows that the product of 
Iowa mines is “really about as good as that of other nearby 
states.” 

One operator and a jobber, who have studied the situation 
and are convinced that the general public will burn some- 
thing cheap—cheap in the sense that the cost is low—to keep 
them warm during the coming winter, have sent letters to 
dealers over the state suggesting this and driving home the 
oft repeated message that a portion of the winter’s coal must 
be moved during the summer. These men felt that a short 
snappy letter, which would attract the dealer’s attention by 
suggesting the facts, would produce results in orders better 
than a longer statement involving the recitation of statistics. 

One of the letters started with the statement that when 
the first snow covers up the chips and corn cobs in the back 
yards, there will be a rush for coal, and followed with the 
suggestion that the farmer, as well as city and small town 
consumer, will not buy the long haul, high freight rate stuff, 
but the coal he can get at the lowest price per ton. 


PLAY Ur LonGc HAvut To ILLINOIS’ DISADVANTAGE 


Another wholesaler addressed a letter to dealers, request- 
ing a reply, asking if it was not their opinion that the people 
would buy low priced coal, not high priced freight, this year. 
The psychology of his argument being that if he could sug- 
gest the text and induce the dealer to write the letter, he 
would have an opportunity to come back with a compliment 
on the dealer’s judgment and presentation of the facts. This, 
it seems, would create a more lasting impression in the 
dealer’s mind, which he would gradually impart to his cus- 
tomers, and thus a permanent preference would be estab- 
lished for the low freight rate product. That is the way 
the present preference for high freight, trade named coals 
was established; by constantly telling the dealer and his 
customer that such coals are better. 

Both of these letters got results, orders and replies, which 
will multiply into more orders. 
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One retail dealer sold a considerable amount of summer 
coal through a letter with which was enclosed a copy of a 
eartoon by Churchill, reprinted from Coal Scoop, which 
vividly pictures the apathy of the consumer waiting for 
freight rates to be reduced and urges him to heed the pleas 
of retailers, railroads and operators to buy the winter’s sup- 
ply of coal during the summer months, when the retailer has 
it, the railroads can haul it and while prices are low. The 
companicn picture shows the same consumer, when the first 
cold snap comes, now greatly agitated and crying for gov- 
ernment regulation of the coal business, at sight of notices 
that “prices are higher on account of scarcity” and “no 
reduction in freight rates.” In the accompanying letter at- 
tention is directed to the customary last-minute rush for 
coal, with the attendant shortage and increased price, and 
the suggestion that at least part of next winter’s supply be 
put in now.. 


PROGRAM CouLD BE USED IN OTHER LOCALITIES 


Perhaps some such concrete program, more properly called 
educational than propaganda, might be adopted and followed 
by the trade in other localities, varying the argument to 
suit the local conditions. 

In Iowa the car situation is usually not so much a problem 
as in most other fields. The mines have smaller individual 
capacities and three-day delivery is the average all over the 
state, allowing almost weekly return trips for cars from 
mines to delivery and back to be loaded again. There are 
not many industries in the state calling for open top cars 
for shipment out of the state and such cars as are routed 
away are usually replaced by those coming in with coal from 
other fields and some returning empty from points farther 
west and northwest, where they were shipped from Eastern 
markets with coal of particular kinds and grades; gas coal, 
for instance. 


GULF BETWEEN DIGGING COST AND COST-ON-CARS 


The price of a ton of coal to the consumer, as compared 
with the contract mining rate is one subject that, it seems, 
should be explained more fully and frequently to the buyer. 
There is an attitude on the part of certain miners’ union 
officials to discredit the operators at every opportunity by 
stating in interviews that increases in the price of coal to 
the retail trade are not justified by the increases given the 
diggers of the coal. The public should be made to under- 
stand what the contract rate is and that it represents only 
about one-half the direct cost of coal at the mines. In Iowa 
the diggers or contract miners represent but 48 per cent of 
the men employed at the mines, while in Illinois it is under- 
stood that this percentage is somewhat higher. The items 
making up overhead and indirect costs should also be ex- 
plained and definite statement made showing why these costs 
cannot be eliminated from the price to the ultimate consumer. 
Average per ton costs showing where the money really goes 
might well be published frequently. 


Goop RESULTS BELIEVED TO BE INEVITABLE 


Can better use be made of the information regularly col- 
lected and tabulated by the various associations in the trade 
than to distribute it in an understandable form and strip- 
ped, so far as possible, of all technical terms? An educated 
general public will do almost as much to forestall regulation 
of the trade that has been threatened for more than a 
year, as will expensive and uncertain lobbies. 

The conclusion seems almost unavoidable that only good 
for the trade can result from a campaign of education for 
the users of coal to the end that they buy the coal which will 
best serve their needs at the least outlay of money. 

The individual who finds his winter’s coal bill a hundred 
dollars less than last year will not be one of those condemn- 
ing the whole coal trade as robbers, but it is probable that 
the one who has tried to keep his family warm with a last 
portion of high-priced freight included in his bill will not 
take the trouble to analyze the situation to learn why his 
outlay was so much more than his neighbor who was just 
as warm. The consumer can only measure the freight he 
burns by his bank account. 
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Operators in State of Washington Sever 
All Relations with Union 


ASHINGTON commercial-coal operators have issued 

notices to the public and to their employees declaring 
that they will no longer run union mines and that they will 
pay a scale of wages proposed by the neutral member of 
the coal commission which is as follows: Contract miners 
under piece-work rates, between $7 and $14 per day; day 
men (underground), $6; common labor (underground), 
$5.25; day men (above ground), $6; common labor, (above 
ground), $4.50. The operators declare that these wages 
compare favorably with those in other industries and 
promise to cut prices as much as the wage reduction will 
permit. 

The operators of commercial mines declare that the union 
has disregarded the principle of collective bargaining for 
shat of dictation, that it has refused to bargain with the 
employees for a new wage scale or to consider any reduc- 
tion of wages despite the need for a new scale as shown by 
the report of the joint commission appointed by the Director 
of Labor and Industries of the State. They add that the 
union has refused to permit the men employed by the idle 
mines a chance to vote on the question of returning to work 
at the wage scale just given, which, as stated, was proposed 
by the neutral member of the coal commission. 

The operators declare that the United Mine Workers of 
America have admitted that the refusal to permit of a re- 
adjustment of the wage scale is actuated by a desire to 
protect the interests of the organization in other states 
which would be asked to grant reductions in those sections 
if decreases in wages were allowed in the State of Wash- 
ington. “It has,” they say, “become increasingly evident, 
not only in connection with the present controversy but by 
reason of accumulative experience over a number of years 
that the policy of the United Mine Workers of America is 
not one of consideration for the interests of the industry 
and of its members in this district, but one under which 
those interests are sacrificed to the interests of that organ- 
ization in remote districts.” 

As stated by the operators efforts were made in January 
and February to induce the national and district officers of 
the United Mine Workers to enter into negotiations for a 
new wage scale. After 60 days’ effort the attempt failed. 
In a circular dated Feb. 28 the operators proposed that 
the wage scale of October, 1919, be made effective, saying 
that the mines must be closed down if the proposition was 
not accepted. As no favorable action was taken the mines 
were closed on Mar. 15. 


MINERS REPORT COAL SITUATION DISCOURAGING 


In April at the request of Edward Clifford, Director of 
Labor and Industries of the State of Washington, the op- 
erators consented to the formation of a commission com- 
posed of two representatives of the operators and two of 
the mine workers and a representative of the Department 
of Labor and Industries. After a full investigation the com- 
missioners submitted a unanimous report of facts which 
fully justified the previous contentions of the operators 
showing that the situation was a critical one, the mine- 
worker members in their communication of June 30 to Mr. 
Clifford saying that “our investigation has revealed a con- 
dition of affairs which we are frank to state is more dis- 
couraging than we had anticipated.” 

Based on this report the member of the commission rep- 
resenting the Department of Labor and Industries recom- 
mended a wage scale under which it would be possible to 
operate. The operators accepted the scale but the United 
Mine Workers of America for five weeks delayed its ac- 
ceptance. Finally a convention by refusing to recommend 
the acceptance of the proposed scale and also by refusing 
to consider any reduction in wages whatsoever finally closed 
the door to any possible settlement with the organization. 

The operators say that at an appropriate time and as 
soon as possible after resumption of operations their em- 
ployees will be invited to select representatives to meet the 
operators and work out a plan of organization which will 
embody the principle of collective bargaining and assure 
them a voice in the discussion of mutual problems. 
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Repeal of Excess-Profits Tax Would Attract Capital 


Necessary for Industrial Rehabilitation. 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


arisen against the proposed repeal of the excess- 

profits tax, most students of tax problems, regardless 
of political party, agree that the repeal of this tax will do 
more to bring about a return of industrial prosperity than 
would nearly any other one thing that could be done at this 
time. The debate in the House brought out many facts 
and figures with regard to the working of the excess-profits 
tax, all of which tend to the conclusion that it was a war 
tax, justified only by the stress of the time, and in no way 
adapted to peace-time conditions. The revelations which 
have come as a result of the recent concentration of thought 
on this subject indicate that the tax should have been 
repealed long ago and supplanted by a more scientific form 
of taxation. 

There is concrete evidence that the excess-profits tax 
has led to great extravagance in business and it is blamed 
for the period of intense speculation which followed the 
war. One of its good effects, however, is that in their 
effort to avoid having excess profits, industries have entered 
upon improvements and betterments such as never would 
have been undertaken otherwise. 


W aise opposition of considerable proportions has 


CAPITAL DRIVEN FROM INDUSTRY TO TAX-FREE BONDS 


Big business does pay a considerable portion of the money 
collected under the excess-profits tax, but as the tax was 
tending more and more to drive capital away from industry 
and into tax-free bonds, the public at large has suffered 
because of the great reduction in industry which has come 
from lack of capital. Witnesses before the Committee on 
Ways and Means declared that the excess-profits tax and 
the high surtaxes on individual incomes had removed every 
incentive for the holders of accumulated capital to continue 
to put their money in businesses. 

It is estimated that nearly $15,000,000,000 now is invested 
in tax-free securities. A considerable portion of that amount 
now has been withdrawn from active industrial enterprises. 
Capital for investment is commanding almost prohibitive 
rates of interest. An example of the inducement to invest 
in tax-exempt securities is had by citing the fact that a 
man of large means would have to invest his money so as 
to earn 16.67 per cent in order to yield him the return 
that a 43 per cent municipal bond would mean to him. 
Any business venture which would yield 16 per cent on 
the investment necessarily would carry with it great risks, 
while the municipal bond possesses no element of risk. 

While there is no disputing that large organizations pay 
a considerable portion of the excess-profits tax, the figures 
show that this is due to the high earning power of certain 
of the great low-cost organizations, as a larger percentage 
of the smaller corporations make very high profits. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FIRMS WITH SMALL CAPITAL 


Another objectionable feature to the excess-profits tax is 
the uncertainty as to what it will amount to at the end of 
the year. Since these corporations do not know how much 
they will have to pay out under this tax, the tendency is 
to overestimate probable assessments. The inequalities of 
the tax and its discriminaticn against the corporation with a 
small invested capital has been the source of much dis- 
content. The abandoning of “invested capital’ as a basis 
for computing tax deductions will simplify the corporation 
tax statements and will remove a prolific source of tax 
discrimination. 

Nevertheless there are two sides to the question. The 
other side of the proposition was set forth with particular 
clearness by Representative Frear, of Wisconsin, during the 
debate in the House. A part of Mr. Frear’s argument is as 
follows: 


“A debt of $24,000,000,000 is a reminder of the war that 
must be met and explains the absolute necessity of levying 
unusual and sufficient taxes in peace times for years to 
come in order to meet unusual obligations. Unexampled 
business activity and enormous business profits enjoyed 
during and after the war under existing law contradict the 
argument offered for tax reduction in order to help busi- 
ness. Depressed business conditions are found throughout 
the world to-day, an aftermath of war, although Germany 
with a $35,000,000,000 debt and unprecedented taxes has 
practically resumed prewar business activities according to 
report. Present business conditions are not caused by taxes 
but are due to a variety of well-known contributing causes, 
including world-wide business depression and deflation. 

“Everybody desires to reduce or remit taxes wherever 
possible to do so, and a heroic effort to please people gen- 
erally has been made, but repeal of the excess-profit tax 
and other taxes has been opposed in the committee, first, 
because the excess-profits corporation tax is imposed only 
after 8 per cent profits and other exemptions have been 
deducted. It is based on taxation of excess profits on the 
same principle governing personal income surtaxes—ability 
to pay; second, if the excess-profits tax is repealed, then 
it ought not to occur before Jan. 1, 1922. 

“The demand for its repeal has universally been based 
on the claim, whether real or mistaken, that the excess- 
profits tax is always passed on to the ultimate consumer. 
If true, in whole or in part, on what theory can Congress 
repeal a tax that will have been collected from consumers 
throughout the entire year of 1921 only to be retained as a 
gratuity from Congress? In other words, if a 1921 excess- 
profits tax of $450,000,000 has been passed on the con- 
sumer this year, then by repealing that law as of Jan. 1, 
1921, we will make an enormous gift to the corporations, 
based on the actual proportion of taxes collected by them 
from consumers prior to passage of the bill. 

“The significance of this proposal as embodied in the bill 
presents a political and economic liability well worth con- 
sidering.” 


PROVISIONS OF REVENUE BILL INTEREST CoAL MEN 


It was expected that a vote would be taken by Saturday, 
Aug. 20, in the House on the revenue bill. Some of the 
main provisions of interest to coal producers as individuals 
and as corporation investors or managers, aside from the 
proposed repeal of the excess-profits tax, are: 

Reducing the surtax on individuals to a maximum of 32 
per cent upon amounts by which net income exceeds $66,000. 

Increasing from $2,000 to $2,500 exemption of married 
persons or heads of families whose net income is below 
$5,000, and increasing from $200 to $400 the exemption for 
each dependent. 

Providing for deduction of a net loss from the net income 
of the succeeding taxable year, and where such loss is in 
excess of net income for such succeeding year providing 
for carrying forward such excess as a credit against suc- 
ceeding taxable year. 

Repealing transportation tax as of Jan. 1, 1922. 

Reducing time limit for determination and assessment of 
taxes to three years in the future. 

Providing for an agreement in writing between taxpayer 
and revenue commissioner to have effect of final and con- 
clusive settlement. 

Clarifying provisions relating to determination of gain 
and loss, deductions and credits, ete. 

Increasing the normal tax on corporations to 15 per cent 
for the calendar year 1921 and each year thereafter. 

Providing for a tax simplification board which is to sim- 
plify forms and procedure of the Revenue Bureau. 
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600 Connellsville Miners Quit When Wages 
Are Cut to $3 a Day 


IX hundred mine workers laid down their tools Friday, 
Aug. 19, in the first strike in the Connellsville coal re- 
gion since 1902, when employees of the Allison plant of 
the W. J. Rainey Co., Inc., refused to accept another wage 
reduction. The strikers called meetings at both the Mount 
Braddock and Rainey plants and expected to decide by Sat- 
urday night whether or not they would join in the walkout. 
The new scale allows skilled miners slightly above $3 a 
day for ten hours. During war times these men were re- 
ceiving from $8 to $10 a day for eight hours. 

Officials of the company said that if the strike were pro- 
longed they would close their plants in Fayette County, in- 
cluding Revere, Paull, Mount Braddock, Allison, Elm Grove 
and Royal, and throw 2,500 men out of work. 


Wages of Two Million Workers Reduced 
20 Per Cent Since Sept. 1, 1920 


HE National Industrial Conference Board has recorded 

wage reductions in more than 500 instances from about 
Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 1, 1921. The number of commercially 
important plants affected is about 750, with more than 
2,000,000 employees. 

The average of the reductions is estimated at 20 per 
cent, ranging from as little as 5 per cent to as much as 30 
per cent. The wave seems to have begun in the Middle 
West, spreading rapidly to the East and less rapidly to the 
West. The reductions, so far as the Board has observed 
them, seem to have affected all workers, skilled and 
unskilled, by about the same percentages. 


Fairmont-Clarksburg Region Getting Ready 
For Future Wage Conference 


HEN the Advisory Board of the Northern West 

Virginia Operators’ Association met at Deer Park, 
Md., on Aug. 9, they decided that the officials of the 
mine workers were so determined to maintain wage levels 
that it was not worth while to continue the overtures which 
began late in June and have been persevered in ever since. 
The answer in West Virginia, as in Washington State and 
central Pennsylvania, is: Wage reductions are against the 
policy of the International organization and it is useless 
to try in any way to induce the Indianapolis officials to 
concede a separate scale to suit the needs of any special 
section. 

There is no way out save abrogation of the present con- 
tract, but there is a sentiment that what has ever been 
sacred to the union should be sacred to the operator. He 
must not break a contract even though it be one made under 
compulsion and to replace a contract which had not run out. 

George S. Brackett, the secretary of the Northern West 
Virginia Operators’ Association, has made a statement to 
the effect that a sub-committee of three men from the 
thick-vein district and three men from the thin-vein district 
has been appointed, to be known as the wage-adjustment 
committee, which has been instructed to prepare data and 
thoroughly familiarize itself with the mining conditions 
and wages paid in Ohio and western Pennsylvania, as well 
as in the non-union districts which surround and directly 
compete with northern West Virginia. The sub-committee 
consists of Tarleton (chairman), Ryan, Bischoff, Sandridge, 
Brady and Montgomery. 





Indiana to Meet Disorder by Force of Law 


NLIKE some sections, Indiana has, at least in Sullivan 

County, officials who are not disposed to allow disorder 
to get beyond control. The Sullivan County Board Com- 
missioners have sworn in forty special deputies who will 
keep the peace under the orders of Sheriff Douthitt and 
have announced that they will swear in more when the 
three men who have been arrested for rioting are brought 
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to trial in the Cireuit Court at Sullivan. The mine workers 
are planning to make a demonstration when the trial is 
held. In the disorder of the week before last, for which 
the three men are to be tried, several mine bosses and 
employees were driven out of the district. 


Army of Miners Would Descend on Mingo 


SSEMBLING from Paint Creek and Cabin Creek, 600 
mine workers at Marmet prepared on Aug. 20, as in 
ex-Governor Cornwell’s administration, to march on Mingo 
County through Boone and Logan counties. Theye were 
reinforced on Sunday, Aug. 21, by 400 men from the Cedar 
Grove region, who crossed the Kanawha River and im- 
provised rafts. Armed guards are keeping the roads lead- 
ing to the point of assembly, which is a hollow about a 
mile below the station at Marmet, and a correspondent 
who passed the guard was told to leave and was accom- 
panied by two armed guards to the station. 

This march is said to be a protest against martial law 
and the arrest of agitators. The march two years ago was 
started to stop alleged murders of women and children by 
the mine guards, rumors having been purposely floated to 
foster the movement. C. F. Keeney, president of the United 
Mine Workers in that district, No. 17, declares he has 
nothing to do with the proposed invasion and that he has 
not even been invited to attend at the -rendezvous. He 
refuses to concern himself and will not stop this march 
as he did that on the previous occasion, though he doubts 
if the men can march the eighty miles before them without 
a commissariat. 

Sheriff Don Chafin, of Logan County, is said to have five 
hundred deputy sheriffs armed with army rifles and machine 
guns. He has stationed them near a divide at Sharples, 
Logan County, where two years ago a similar invasion was 
headed off. 





American Wholesale Coal Association 
Meeting Postponed 


HE meeting in Chicago of the executive committee of 

the American Wholesale Coal Association, called for 
Aug. 24, has been postponed until Aug. 30 and 31. This 
was done so that a meeting of the board of directors could 
be called for the same time. Due to the increased im- 
portance being attached to the coal exchange proposition, 
it was decided that both bodies should meet at this time to 
discuss that and other important matters. 


BECAUSE OF THE LIMITATIONS IN GOVERNMENT SALARIES 
it is understood Secretary Hoover is having difficulty in 
finding a capable man with proper qualifications for the 
position of chief of the fuel export division in the reor- 
ganized Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It is 
understood that this division will cover both coal and petrol- 
eun: at first but may later be subdivided. 


LOCHRIE ADVISED STICKING TO PRESENT WAGE.—Among 
the non-union operations in the central Pennsylvania field 
are those of the Lochrie and Berwind-White interests of 
Windber, Somerset County. They both pay the scale which 
is current in the union mines nearby. John Lochrie advises 
that, whether work remains slow or amends, the scale be 
maintained until April 1 of next year, when the agreement 
in the Central Competitive Field expires. 











Frelinghuysen Fails to Bring Coal- 
Stabilization Bill Back to Life 


ENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN made an inef- 
fectual attempt on Monday, Aug. 22, to call up 
his coal-stabilization bill in the Senate. He insisted 
upon a vote, and the proposal was overwhelmingly 
defeated. The vote was taken without roll call. 
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Weekly Review 


the upgrade at last. Anthracite has not been in a 

serious slump, the let-up of early August having 
been but short-lived and small in proportion to the 
total. Without question, however, the worst of the mid- 
summer bituminous coal depression is over. With an 
output the second week of August of 7,726,000 tons, a 
gain of almost half a million tons over the average of 
the preceding five weeks, and with unmistakable evi- 
dence of quickening of inquiry and of buying, the turn 
may be said to have been passed. Each week hereafter 
may not show a greater output than the one before, but 
the general trend will be up from now on just as from 
the middle of May to the first half of August it was 
downward. 

It is not.yet possible to point definitely to each in- 
fluence that is marking up demand for soft coal. Psychol- 
ogy, as usual, is called in to account for the attitude 
of buyers. Just now there is being felt the effect of 
the steady pressure of the advice to buy recently voiced 
by Secretary Hoover and the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as well as that of the large 
coal-carrying railroads. As September approaches and 
cooler weather is in prospect, thoughts are turning to 
coal. Railway fuel purchases are increasing and some 
improvement in demand from the steel industry is 


Pie oreraces of both hard and soft coal has hit 


noted, with prospects for more. Cement mills in the 
East are buying more coal. Business observers are 
advising that conditions generally confirm the belief 
that genuine business improvement is under way. Cau- 
tion on the part of buyers is the part of good business 
as matters now stand. It is being pointed out that 
failure to observe caution a year ago was in a large 
measure responsible for the collapse and that any new 
buying now is positive indication of better times. In- 
creased availability of credit and marked declines in 
money rates not only herald betterment in fundamental 
conditions but make possible the purchase of storage 
coal by industry. 


PRICES FAIL TO REFLECT CHANGE IN SENTIMENT 


Prices do not as yet reflect the change in feeling— 
that is, coal is not being marked up on expectations. 
Coal Age index of spot prices of bituminous coal stood 
at 90 on Aug. 22, a drop of 2 points from 92 on Aug. 15. 
Local conditions account for this change. In New Eng- 
land all-rail coals from central Pennsylvania are down 
because of the flood of water-borne coal now available, 
both because the ocean freights from Hampton Roads 
are the lowest in years and because New England is the 
only market by water for coals from this port since 
export demand ceased. In the Midwest, where a few 
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weeks ago screenings were at a premium because in 
small production, demand is now waiting for the usual 
fall rush for domestic sizes to produce a superabundance 
of fine coal at bargain prices; in consequence prices are 
off now. 

Movement off the docks at the head of the Great 
Lakes is gaining and all reports indicate that that terri- 
tory will have abundant coal, both hard and soft, this 
year. New England likewise appears to be very well 
stocked and continues to receive somewhat better than 
current needs. 


BITUMINOUS 


As stated last week in this review, it is apparent that 
the low point of the mid-summer production decline has 
been passed. The output for the week ended Aug. 13 was 
7,726,000 net tons, one-half million tons in excess of the 
figure for the last preceding week and the largest since 
the week ended June 11. The present rate of production, 
however, is far below that in other recent years. Even 
in the dull year of 1914 the August output averaged 8,700,- 
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to the Geological Survey. May is the latest month for 
which consumption data are available. Fuel consumption 
by railroads in that month was about 81 per cent of the 
1920 average; by electric utilities, 78 per cent, and for coke 
manufacture, only 38 per cent. “No-market” losses are still 
exacting a toll of more than 50 per cent of production capac- 
ity of min operations. 

Domestic demand appears to be awakening with the ap- 
proach of autumn. Retailers find an increase of business, 
although it is still far below normal. A better line of in- 
quiry is developing along the seaboard, which has had a 
tendency to stiffen prices. Cleveland reports show a more 
optimistic tone. Despite the decrease in Lake tonnage, 
production has even gained, showing that the industrial 
market is absorbing considerably more coal. 

All-rail movement to New England continues to decline, 
as shown in the following table. Low marine freights are 
aiding shippers of water coal, who are making further in- 
roads on the territory which for some time has been served 
by the all-rail central Pennsylvania coals. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO EASTERN 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


























000 tons per week. A slight decrease was reported in load- ; Peas oa . GLP ee 
ings for Monday and Tuesday of the third week in August. F a Ended aoe Eis ipens arbres Eee 
eye . . RY PN Tae rarcel, ore alia care oie foy an foie ’ ’ , ’ 
Undoubtedly the depressed condition of industry is re- Tee Bee hae 2'609 2'780 1'863 6732 
sponsible for the subnormal rate of production, according Avg. 13................ 2,313 2,560 2,230 6,124 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
Market July19, Aug.9, Aug.16, Aug. 23, Market July19, Aug.9, Aug.16, Aug. 23, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921} Quoted 1921 alo 2 Memeo 2 1921+ 
Pocahontas | . Columbus.... $5.65 $5.15 $5.20 $5.00@$5.45 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.20 $2.30 $2.30 $2.25@$2.35 
Poot eatas mine run. Ake eauabe Fee Peal) 290° =" 3:00 3.00@ 3.25 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.25 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.30 Ze 2.40 2.25@ 2.60 ; 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... Sy Se SRP VAG wa 51 Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2.75 2.75 3.00 2.25@ 3.25 franklin, Il. lump........ Chicago..... 3.55 3.55 3.80 3.00@ 405 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 5.85 5.60 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 franklin, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... 300 3.15 3.30 2.25@ 3.50 
Clearfield minerun....... Boston...... 2.00 1.90 1.90 72.40@ 2.10 franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.95 1.85 175 115@ 265 
Cambria minerun........ Boston...... 2.70 2.55 2:55  2.15@ 2.70 Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2.50 2.75 2.90 2.00@ 3.00 
Somerset mine run.. Boston. ..... 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.40@ 1.75 Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago. .... 240 220 215 2.00@ 275 
Pool I (Navy Standard)... New York... 2.90 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.40 Central’ Ill screenings... Chicago... 1.75 1.60 1.55 1.00@ 2.25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. . Philadelphia.. 228082295) 2.95.) 2-85@..3.00" rds 4th Vein lump.. . Chicago..... 2.80 3.60 3.60 2.35@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.60 2.45 2.50 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago... 2.50 3.10 3.10 2.25@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.30@ 2.80 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... Poo eee ce lees: tones OOM se Lb 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.40 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.40 [nd 5th Vein lump.. : Chicago..... 2:75 2.90 2.90 2.25@ 3.35 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.35 2.20 2.25 2.25@ 2.30 [nd 5th Vein mine run.. mee Chicago... 2: 2-40 2-45" 2:45 32.,.00@° 2:75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.20 2.35 2.25 2.00@ 2.65 Ind" 5th Vein screenings... Chicago. .... 1.75 1.65 1.65 135@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.15  Standardlump........... St. Louis..... 2-950 10 te? 630) +2e50GV 2575 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.15 Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.75@ 1.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.25 Gtandard screenings...... St. Louis..... 0.85 1.15 1.10 1.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.90 1.75 1.75 2.75@ 1.85 West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.85 West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.25 2.25 2.45 2.25@ 3.00 
H'sh-Volatiie, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.00@ 2.25 
Boot sh64 (Garand St).. Piledemhis. 193 bes bes Leb@ a.78 _ South and Southwest 
0o -64 (Gas and St.) iladelphia.. : : : : L2 wee 3 25@ 4 20 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.65 Big acon Caos ears as Jeg ee 3" a 3 He 3 re 5 he oie 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.95 2.70 2.70 2.60@ 2.80 Bie s ( gehedy ae Birmincham. 230 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10. 2.00@ 2.15 sh ae ubine tht eens Petarilen. S898 tetah 2 6S 3 50@ 3.75 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.45 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 3k Ky UMP. .- secre ee- Tacavilic 220 2:30 235 2.25@ 2.40 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.30 3.25 3.45 3.25@ 3.65 se Ke tan als AE Sigs oe Sonieiic 2) 1300) 1°65 81200 dehoeer 70 
Kanawha minerun....... olumbus.... 2.00) 2.15 2510 2.00@ 2. 25, Rank +f BCreenINgS .. 1)... K Eas Gicieh. C5050 bh CSREO EN 5:65 Sig WAL 
eee screenings...... aaatapea at - a Ms a : a3 _ bh ‘ ae ieacias neo Sait i knees City. 440 4.40 4.40 ee 
nee WEE or : . ; ; : é ; tree, Saree vies ; ; 
Hocking Ae lee 2 ee Columbus... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 Kausasscreening:......... KansasCity.. 3.25 3.25 3.25 
Hockirg screenings....... Columbus.... 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.45@ 1.75 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. ; ee pat 
Pitts. No. 8 lump... a Gleveland:sea3s22)15)25) ©3:25)5) 5..00@, 3.50 +Advance over previou3 week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, I.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight —— Aug. 9, 1921 -Aug. 16, 192i- Aug. 23, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independen: Company Independent Be ee is 
PR Cle. Sc hoc N OLS 2.61 ee, wee $7.50@$7.75 ee sty tee $7. 50@ $7.75 Dye Ses Ore te ete $ @ $7. 
apes oes. Philadelphia Feb $7 ae 7.650 7.85 $7 appt A ee $7 tet 20 7 Leas ae 
Bera ee ees... Chicago.......- 5.62 12. 2 55 
eee Cpa eg sae 2.61 7.40@ 7.75 7 50@ 7.75 7.30@ 7.75 7.50@ 7 75 7 40@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 
[EBT OEE 2. oye Philadelphia 2.66 7.60@ e 20 7h, ee ee 85 7. ie ret 20 ie oe ae 85 7 ae oe 20 7. et ps 85 
a ae Shicago........ 5.62 12 4 ? z 
as i ora Rees kot Se 2.61 7.80@ 8.00 7.80@ 8 10 7 80@ 8 25 7 80@ 8.10 7 20@ & 35 7.80@ 8.10 
Stove Pee ee Philadelphia. oy. 2.66 8..00@) 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 8. 00@ 8. 35 7.93@ so? 8.00@ 8 35 71.93@ 8. 25 
PlOvemeimpe s+. os. Chicago... .5..2.) Dv62 ; 1 3 : 
Nestea N Voth. 7s 2.61 7.25@ 7.75 7.80@ 8 10 1290) i. 72 7.80@ 8 10 7.35@ 7.80 7.80@ 8.10 
ete 5 Piiladelphiaet - 2.66 rif 75a 8.25 2 95@ 8. 25 rp 5@ 8. 00 re 95@ 8. 25 rg 73@ 8. 00 Zn 95@ 8.25 
aaa aac De an 2.47 4.50@ 5.25 6.05@ 6.45 4 50@ 5.25 6 05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 
ol * i Philadelphia... . . 2.38 4.50@ 5 75 6. 10@ 6.20 4.50@ 5.50 6. 10@ 6.20 4.500 5 50 6.10@ 6.40 
* > Chicago........ 5.62 é , . 
Be ccat No. Wen. Ne ee ye 2.47 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2 50@ 3 25 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 5 50 
Buckwheat No. 1....... ene. = e 7 re 308 z a ef a : Hee 5 ce B: Me d- 750 . ue a 4 
ING@W XOTK...w.ccc0 . < : f D) Z ‘ LY), ‘ 
ae ; Piiladelphia... ns 2.38 bie 2.00 2. 30 \ ae 2. 00 2. 30 re 2. 00 2. 30 
Beh ehee i: York...... 2.47 0.7 ; @ 1. 
Barlgcccscevese Philadelphia... 238 0.75@ 1.25 1.30 0.75@ 1.25 1,50 0.75@ 1 25 1,30 
BISILOBOVC 9 Cano eerie a: cctels New York...... Ad oe ae eat: 20 Ie | melt nem EAU >» Wiad ig Re ase : 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 90, 400 
Week of Aug. 23, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal in 
the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot. prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
in this review. 
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Cumulative receipts of bituminous coal in New England, 
totaling 8,273,000 tons for the first half year of 1921, com- 
pared less favorably with former years. In the first half 
of 1916, for example, 12,400,000 tons of soft coal were de- 
livered. Ia 1920, a year when New England consumers had 
difficulty in obtaining coal, the half-year receipts were 
9,428,000 tons. The decrease during the present year is 
principally if not entirely due to the effect of the business 
depression in curtailing consumption. 


RECEIPTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN NEW ENGLAND 


(In net tons) 





By Tide All Rail Total 
Aone 19211 Pcp ae ae ee 603,917 585,797 1,189,714 
Mayial 92g cna é ae 587,684 649,914 1,237,598 
JgiNG; 4192 1s sce oe ee ee 758,960 799,156 1,558,116 
Year. tonune 50/91 92 wees... aac 3,795,425 4,477,712 8,273,137 
Year to June 30, 1920...... ; 4,678,490 4,749,859 9,428,349 
Year to-Junes0, 199 Se eee oe ane 4,077,396 4,163,908 8,241,304 


Lake tonnage is still on the toboggan. During the week 
ended Aug. 20, 634,371 net tons were dumped at the lower 
ports—611,927 tons cargo and 22,444 tons vessel fuel. 
Total dumping for the season to date are 15,424,312 tons, 
as compared with 9,646,262 tons in 1920. 
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Biturmnous Coal Durnped at 
1.4 -LakeErie Ports, by Weeks. 
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In regard to destination of the bituminous cargo coal 
shipped via the Lakes up to the end of July, 1919, is the 
better standard of comparison of the past two years. Up 
to July 31 a total of 12,889,000 tons had been forwarded, 
ef which 20.5 per cent had gone to Canadian points and 79.5 
per cent to American points, practically the same propor- 
tions as obtained in 1919. The total quantity forwarded 
to American destinations was 10,247,000 tons, almost ex- 
actly the same as in 1919. The most significant shift in 
distribution was an increase in both the tonnage and the 
relative proportion shipped to Lake Superior points, and 
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a decrease in the movement to Lake Michigan. The total 
shipped to American ports on Lake Superior was 6,631,000 
tons in 1921, an increase of 561,000 tons over 1919. 

The export market is flat. Since the resumption of Brit- 
ish mine operations oversea shipments have been dropping 
steadily. During the week ended Aug. 18 Hampton Roads 
dumpings for all accounts were 209,823 gross tons, a de- 
cline of more than 50,000 tons as compared with the pre- 
ceding week. Although less coal is being consigned to Tide- 
water, accumulation at the piers is growing and distress 
lots of fuel are easily obtainable at low figures, 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal rose during the second week of 
August, when, according to the Geological Survey, 1,772,000 
net tons were mined. This increase was made possible not 
so much by reason of any greater demand as through the 
resumption of work on Aug. 8 at many of the collieries 
closed by the recent labor disputes in the anthracite region. 

Lake shipments of anthracite are still heavy. In the week 
ended Aug. 17 Buffalo dumpings were 172,900 tons, com- 
pared with 199,600 in the preceding week. 

June receipts of anthracite coal in New England showed 
an increase. The total quantity received from Jan. 1 to 
June 30, according to the Massachusetts Fuel Administra- 
tion, was 6,294,000 net tons, a million tons ahead of the 
same period in 1920, and a million and a half ahead of 1919. 
Judged by experience, therefore, the present position of 
New England with respect to anthracite appears favorable. 


RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL IN NEW ENGLAND 
(In net tons) 





By Tide All-rail Total 
April 192 1 Sans Giese cto ene TE 305,703 598,897 904,600 
May a192t-e2 6 ee ©. a es eee eee ee 373,976 666,702 1,040,678 
June 1921 Rs oe el. ee ee ee 386,845 685,600 1,072,445 
Vearto vunes0.192 1 eee eee eee 2,036,615 4,257,446 6,294,061 
Vear to: une 505.1920. 2225. eee 1,622,991 3,579,307 5,202,298 
Year to sune:50;"19 9a a ee ee 1,464,596 3,180,092 4,644,688 


COKE 


Beehive coke production slumped off in the week ended 
Aug. 13. The total output declined to 49,000 net tons from 
55,000 tons. Accumulation of by-product coke is menacing 
the immediate production of beehive. 
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Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SuRvHY 


(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 














—— 1921 -— ~~ — 1920 - —— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Datea 

July 30b....... 7,319,000 226,648,000 9,371,000 298,562,000 
Daily average.. 1,220,000 1,273,000 1,562,000 1,672,000 
Aug 6Dsc. 7 aah 7,175,000 233,823,000 10,432,000 308,994,000 
Daily average.. 1,196,000 1,270,000 1,739,000 1,674,000 
Augs 130) ae 7,726,000 241,548,000 11,813,000 320,807,000 
Daily average.. 1,288,000 1,271,000 1,969,000 1,683,000 


(a) Less 2 Raves production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years. (b) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 














ANTHRACITE 
1921 _— 1920 -———_—. 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week Ended: 1921 to Date 1920 to Date 
JULY 235.5 1052000 see ee 1,819,000 § Ree eee 
JulyeS0 ee a). 290,000 see ee 1,912,000.) 9s yee ee 
August 6...... 1,564,000 54,064,000 1,805,000 54,205,000 
August 13..... 1,772,000 55,836,000 1,851,000 56,056,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
— Week Ended————. 
Aug. 13 Aug. 6 Aug. 14 1921 1920c 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
192la 1921b 1920 to Date to Date 
49,000 55,000 418,000 3,666,000 13,211,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. (c) Less two 


days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize numbcr of days 
covered for the last two years. 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Glut of Small Fuels Forces British Pits To 
Operate on Short-Time Basis 


Production During Week Ended Aug. 6 Receded 968,000 
Tons from Preceding Week—Price Reduction Fails to 
Move Smal!ls—Export Restrictions Aggravate Conditions 


Many British pits have been com- 
pelled to operate on a short-time basis, 
owing to the rapid accumulation at the 
pitmouth of unsalable small fuels. Pro- 
duction in the week of Aug. 6, as cabled 
to Coal Age was 3,619,000 gross tons, 
a decrease of 968,000 from the preced- 
ing week and the smallest since the 
first week after work was resumed. 

In spite of the fact that some of these 
fuels, which were disposed of at 30s. 
per ton at the beginning of the year, 
are now offered for 20s. or less, there 
are no customers, and the market glut 
is increasing. This rapid accumulation 
is aggravated by the prevailing restric- 
tion in export business. It is likely, in 
this connection, that the owners will 
take up with the miners the question 
of loading at the coal face with riddles 
and forks. Should this practice be re- 
verted to, the surplus of small fuels 
would be greatly reduced, and the situa- 
tion would rapidly become normal 
again. 

The output of coal in Great Britain 
for the week ended July 30, shows an 
increase over the preceding week of 
253,100 tons, and over the correspond- 
ing week of last year of 22,100 tons. 
Production in the larger districts 
showed consistent gains over the pre- 
ceding weeks. The Durham output in- 
creased to 625,500 tons; Yorkshire, 809,- 
600; Derby, Nottingham and Leicester, 
to 631,600; South Wales and Monmouth, 
843,000, and Scotland, 519,400. 

In spite of the fact that there are 
fewer pits working than before the 
strike the British output continues to 
rise. Production for the week ended 


July 23 is comparable with the corre- 
sponding week in 1920. 


WEEKLY BRITISH PRODUCTION, IN 
GROSS TONS 
March 26, July 16, July 23s 

District ons Tons Tons 
Northumberland. .... 162,000 241,600 232,500 
Stafford, Shropshire, 

Warwick and Wor- 

CEStEI a. 1 ee. heat 311,100 333,100 362,600 
Lancashire, Cheshire 

and N. Wales...... 336,000 416,300 427,800 
Durvhamdwesdyse act 477,500 523,700 571,400 
Derby, Nottingham 

and Leicester....... 482,980 520,500 585,600 
S. Wales and Mon- 

MIOULH See oes se 584,200 633,000 781,700 
Morkshirauees., sas... 610,300 744,600 794,600 
Other English districts 78,800 82,100 96,100 
Scotland ys ee ek 617,200 432,600 479,500 





3,660,000 3,927,500 4,331,800 


The British ironmakers and coke pro- 
ducers have been conferring in an en- 
deavor to fix a price for coke which 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. 
Up to now no agreement has been 
reached, the ironmakers stating that 
blast furnaces cannot possibly resume 
work until the price of coke is in the 
neighborhood of 20s. Coke producers 
see no immediate possibility of attain- 
ing this figure, especially since the 
prices of residuals have fallen so con- 
siderably since March. 

British prices, as cabled to Coal Age, 
show a continued decline, with the ex- 
ception of Best Steam Smalls, Cardiff, 
which stood firm: 


CURRENT QUOTATIONS, BRITISH COALS, 
F.0.B. PORT, GROSS TONS 


Cardiff Aug. 13 Aug. 20 
Admiralty Large... 38s. 36s. @ 37s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s. 6d. 19s. @ 20s. 

Newcastle: 
Best Steams.......... 32s. 6d. 27s. 6d. @ 32s. 6d. 
Best Gaston ..e bet 568.00. 9318, 328./6ds 
Best Bunkers......... 30s. 32s. 6d. 
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Bunker Business Improves at Hampton 
Roads; Exports Barely Perceptible 


Dumpings continue to decline, reflect- 
ing the stagnant export market. Dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 18, 209,823 
gross tons were dumped over the piers, 
compared with 261,637 tons in the pre- 
ceding week. 


PIER SITUATION 


— Week Ended —~ 
| Aug. II, Aug. 18, 
1921 1921 
N.& W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Cars on hand..... 2,100 2,641 
Tons on hand. Siehlea see oye t03.655 134,502 
Tons dumped. . ees aoe A 128,912 102,738 
Tonnage waiting. . 3,600 7,300 
Virginian Ry. Pisce: ews alls Point: 
Cars on hand... P 2,08 1,961 
Tons on hand. ; 104,000 90,400 
Tons dumped... Pe Pee eas 80,812 70,094 
Tonnage waiting.............. 4,650 6,857 
C. & O. Piers, oleae Ss News: 
Cars on hand. 1,889 1,961 
Tons on hand. ae 94,450 98,050 
Tonsidumpedi: atsaade cea, 51,913 36,991 
OnNa Le waiting. ae ne ae 7,980 6,550 


There has recently been some little 
increase in the demand for bunkers, 
but with the market depressed as _ it 
is by the absence of any appreciable ex- 
port coal demand, the betterment in the 
bunker business trade passes almost un- 
noticed. Shipments to New England in 
August are expected to be larger than 
in July, as this is constituting the bulk 
of the traffic from Hampton Roads. 

Hardly any c.i. business is in sight 
at all at the present time. But even 
then, there is no idea anywhere in local 
circles but that there must very shortly 
come a time when foreign countries 
will have to take at least certain ton- 
nages from America. 

A shipper familiar with the situation 
gave it as his view that the American 
exporter will stand the best chance with 
Mediterranean countries and the West 
Coast of South America. The expense 
of putting British coal in Mediterranean 
countries is such that the United States 
stands a better chance of getting busi- 
ness there. British capital is so greatly 
interested in the development of Argen- 
tina that American exporters can get 
only a fraction of that business. An- 
other factor in favor of the British ex- 
porter shipping coal to the Argentine 
is the low freight rate due to the return 
movement of grain. The same handi- 
cap does not apply to the West Coast of 
South America, where firms in this. 
country are thought to stand even a 
better chance in building up a substan- 
tial business. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended | 
Aug. 18 
FROM BALTIMORE 


Tons 
For France: 
SPAN OSC ONSUClO temas LIN... geo 4. 4-2 ares 5,402 
For Sweden: 
SW OS ASHI. Mei te RM Ble alade Sone ft. 4,045 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Brazil: 
: Br. SS, Ovid, for Buenos Aires.............. 4,572 
For Canal Zone: 
Am. SS. Cristobal, for Cristobal......... 9,611 
For Cuba: 
AMO COLA UPUsta VE. STOW. sees eeels «ache cs 997 
Br. SS. Berwindvale,for Havana............ 7,964 
Br. SS. Membassa, for Havana.............. 4,37€ 
For Africa: ; 
Br. SS. Nile, for Alexandria (Egypt)......... 7,167 
BLAS SOUCY, LOL LAGOS. (ea easels osc aged cites 2,034 
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French Railways Buy Welsh Coal— 
Complaints on German Coals 


According to a cable to Coal Age 
from Paris, Aug. 19, the French State 
Railways have contracted for 20,000 
tons of Welsh steam coal at approxi- 
mately 30s. per ton. It is believed that 
this will not meet the full requirements 
of the railways. 

Satisfactory progress is being made 
in the rehabilitation of the war- 
damaged coal mines in the Nord and 
Pas de Calais. Twelve companies in 
these fields that in the first six months 
of 1920 produced but 750,000 metric 
tons, raised 3,263,000 tons the first six 
months of this year, having produced 
449,000 tons in June. Mines to the 
west of Pas de Calais, not damaged in 
the war, had an output of 698,000 tons 
in June compared with 617,000 tons in 
May. The total production of these two 
districts, January to June inclusive, 
this year, has been 7,344,000 tons, com- 
pared to which was an output of 3,810,- 
000 tons the same period of 1920 and 
14,946,000 tons the first half of 1913. 

There is hardly any inquiry for coal 
in France now on account of the indus- 
trial slackness, the heat and the holi- 
days. Prices are little changed so far, 
but there is no doubt that with the 
poor demand added to competition from 
abroad, prices are bound to come down. 
It is expected that as soon as British 
exporters really enter the market again, 
the French mines will have to cut their 
prices by at least 10 francs per ton. 

The labor situation is very satisfac- 
tory and while it is still difficult to 
enforce wage reductions in the North- 
ern districts on account of the high 
cost of living there, in the Central and 
Southern areas this has been done with- 
out any difficulty. 

There are stiil complaints about the 
irregularity and insufficiency of sup- 
plies of German coals, and more atten- 
tion is also given to quality which, 
although improved of late, is not yet 
satisfactory when one compares the 
coals shipped to France with the well- 
prepared and clean fuel supplied to 
German industry. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
Aug. 13 Aug. 20 

Pool 9, New York.. $5.70@$5.95 $5.75@ es 90 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.35@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.60 
Pool 71, New York.. 5°90@ 66.00 Bee oe 
Pool 9, Philadelphia 5.80@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia 6.00@ 6.35 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hampton 

Roads. . ae 5.50 5.50 
Pools 5-6- 7 

Hampton Roads.. 5.00 5.00 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.. 4+ 0C@$6.25 $6.00@$6. 20 
Pool 10, New York.. oe 5.90 5.60@ 5.85 
Pool 9, Philadelphia 6.10@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5. 70@ 6.00 5,70@ 6.00 
Welsh, Gibraltar. . 60s. f.0.b. 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Port Said.. 80s. f.o.b. 80s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore.. 102s. 6d. f.o.b. 102s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro 90s. f.o.b. 90s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Algiers. . 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Malta..... 75s. f.o.b. 67s. 6d. f.0.b, 
Welsh, Lisbon.... 85s. f.0.b. 85s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata... 80s. f.o.b. 80s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira... 65s. f.a.s, 65s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe... se . a.8. pe E a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa... .. ib. i.b. 
Durham, Newcastle she Oak 3 @ eae 
Belgian, Antwerp... = ss eseveoese 
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Ruhr Production Declines 


A cable report to Coal Age on Aug. 
19 shows the output of coal in the Ruhr 
region for the week ended Aug 6, as 
1,736,182 metric tons, as compared with 
1,761,000 for the last week in July. 





American Coals Weaker in Holland and 
Italy 


Cable quotations to Coal Age on 
Aug. 19, show that American coal is 
weaker on the Continent. Genoa re- 
ports American steam at 250@260 lire, 
on wagons, compared with 315@320 lire 
on Aug. 1. British supplies of Cardiff 
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steam first are available at 270@280 
lire, on wagons. 

Rotterdam quotations show a decline 
on British steam coals to 37s. from 
39s. on Aug. 12. American gas coal is 
firm at $7 f.a.s. 





C. I. F, Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 


—Aug. 13-— — Aug. 20— 

Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 

Riveri Plates. se-eet aed 70 $9.10 $9.50 $9.00 
French Atlantic;.3.0.+5, “a2 oe 
United. Kingdom. ...-.- 2 9s8) in cee 
Westiltaly. 2" oe ee 10.00 9.50 10.00 9.50 
Scandinavia. . wale alle a 6etl ce gee en 
Port Saids. ..30..0 oo, See eee 
Piraeus... .......:. 10. 9030 (0230 ee 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Continues—New Low 
Levels Central Pennsylvania— 
Hampton Roads Shippers Active— 
Slightly Better Request for Anthracite. 


Bituminous—There is no apparent 
let-up in the depression that affects the 
coal trade. All the shippers regularly 
represented in this market are strongly 
reinforced by salesmen from nearly all 
the producing areas east of the Missi- 
sippi Valley and the result is an utter 
lack of confidence among most buyers 
in the stability of any of the prices 
named. Each week sees more pressure 
to move coal, and many of the novices 
in this territory have not yet grasped 
the fact that within a widening zone 
of tidewater, the Hampton Roads coals 
are not to be denied. 

Fair grades from central Pennsyl- 
vania are now being quoted at less than 
$2, with certain orphans like high-vola- 
tile slack selling down to $1.50. The 
railroads have shut off shipments on 
many contracts and at the same time 
are casting wistful eyes toward the low- 
est of the low prices so freely offering. 


Dull Market 


in 


It is a situation almost bewildering in 
its dullness. 

Sailing vessels are easily had now at 
$1, Hampton Roads to Boston or Port- 
land, and this only makes more emphat- 
ic the return of the smokeless coals to 
a territory where once they dominated. 
Not since 1914 have we had freights at 
$1 from Norfolk or Newport News, and 
so far as supply and demand are con- 
cerned there is no reason beyond the 
will of the vessel owners themselves 
why they should not go lower. 

The loading terminals continue with 
about the same heavy surplus of coal 
on hand, as compared with vessels wait- 
ing and there are continual embargoes 
against certain shippers. The tonnage 
cleared for New England is now in ex- 
cess of that for bunker purposes, and 
several of the smaller agencies who 
have hitherto been able to confine their 
business to offshore are also turning 
their attention to New England. 

A mild sensation has been created by 
the expedient resorted to by one of the 
transatlantic lines in order to get 
cheaper coal than could be furnished in 
Boston. The liner “Winifredian” was 
sent to Hampton Roads from Boston for 
2,700 tons of bunker coal, only to return 
to Boston to load general cargo for 
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Liverpool, Eight days were consumed 
in the process, although much publicity 
has been given the statement that the 
owners saved $3 per ton. 


Anthracite—The proximity of another 
monthly advance has caused a mild re- 
newal of interest in domestic shipments. 
This, however, seems to be true only of 
the larger retailers; the smaller dis- 
tributors are now so well stocked for 
the most part that they are inclined 
first to turn some of their coal into 
money before purchasing more. 








Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Steam Develops Strength— 
Turning Point for Bituminous Believed 
Near—Local Dumpings Increase. 


Anthracite — Conditions show im- 
provement. Demand is somewhat 
stronger, owing to the cut in produc- 
tion. Stove coal leads in the call and 
aids in the movement of egg and chest- 
nut. Both dealers and consumers are 
showing more interest, which seems to 
be the vanguard of an active fall. 

The efforts of the operators to put 
before the public “everything about the 
anthracite industry that the public as 
consumers of coal, want to know, and 
ought to know,” is already being no- 
ticed by those who use anthracite. It 
is also expected that the retail dealers 
will soon begin a campaign urging con- 
sumers to lay in their coal for the 
winter. 

The trade believes that better days 
are close by. With many mines closed 
and the West and New England taking 
their share of the output, demand is 
making big inroads on the tonnage pro- 
duced. 

Some of the better grades of inde- 
pendent stove were quoted as high as 
$8.50, but these instances are said to 
have been few, the average quotation 
being from 15c. to 20c. lower. Egg and 
chestnut were from 10c. to 45c. below 
company’s circular. 

Pea continues to move slowly, but 
quotations ranged $4.50@$5.75. 

The feature of the trade was the 
strength shown in the smaller coals. 
While there has been little change in 
the situation regarding buckwheat No. 
1, rice and barley developed strength 
and the better grades were hard to ob- 
tain. 

Bituminous—There is a better feeling 
in the market, although the order books 
fail to show any greater activity. How- 
ever, the trade believes that by the mid- 
dle of September the turn for the better 
will have taken place and orders will 
begin to come in. On the other hand, 
a canvass made of more than a score 
of large consumers showed that most 
of them had contracted for their year’s 
coal; some would not be in the market 
until the middle of September; others 
had several months’ coai on hand, while 
some said they were usixg electricity 
-or fuel oil instead of coal. 

Pier statistics show that from Aug. 1 
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to 18, there were dumped over the locai 
docks 876 cars of pool coal and 6,743 
cars outside the pool, as compared with 
361 cars of pool coal and 4,600 cars of 
coal outside the pool dumped from July 
1 to 18. On Aug. 19, there were 144 
cars in the pools and 1,313 cars outside 
the pools at the local piers, as com- 
pared with 328 cars in the pool and 
1,581 cars outside the pools on Aug. 12. 

Operators contend the outlook de- 
pends much upon the labor situation. 
This is particularly true in the central 
Pennsylvania fields where the mine 
workers will not consider a wage reduc- 
tion. Many mines producing the lower 
grades are idle and therefore there is 
comparatively small tonnages of these 
coals available. 

Gas slack continues strong, quotations 
ranging $1.75@$1.90. Quotations for 
coal at the local piers show compara- 
tively small change from last week. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retail Anthracite Improves — Bottom 
Believed Passed—Tax Question Tempo- 
rarily Disposed Of — Bituminous Inac- 
tive—Prices Unchanged. 

Anthracite—Better conditions are in- 
dicated from the retail standpoint. 
While some attribute this to the belief 
that the buyer is convinced coal will 
not be cheaper, others think it indi- 
cates an early start of the usual sea- 
sonal buying. 

Retailers are also ordering from the 
shippers somewhat more actively, and 
a good deal of this is traceable to the 
expected increase in mine prices on 
Sept. 1, as it is felt that all companies 
will then make their final price an- 
nouncements for the winter season. 

It would seem that any increase in 
prices due to the coal tax is at least 
disposed of until Jan. 1. The companies 
have not officially announced this, but 
the news has gone broadcast that they 
expect final court decisions by that 
time, and should it be favorable to the 
state the tax will be imposed by the 
cperators on that date, although they 
will not levy any retroactive impost. 

There is a tendency to a more uni- 
form price schedule among the dealers 
and at this time some of the so-called 
cut-price men are asking $13.75 for 
egg, $14 for stove and nut, and $11 for 
pea coal, which is only from 25c.@50c. 
less than some of the larger and more 
conservative dealers. 

Steam coals are still unduly quiet, al- 
though the independents have been 
somewhat less hampered with their sur- 
plus, as with curtailed working time 
they have less to sell. Buckwheat is 
the only size being moved, but the com- 
panies still insist on $3.50 for this, al- 
though the independents will still take 
offers of 50c.@75c. less. 

Bituminous—Nothing happens in soft 
coal, but if it is true that a calm always 
presages a storm, there is bound to be 
a real disturbance soon. Surely, the 
producers never tried harder to get the 
big consumers to take in coal, yet out- 
side of the utility plants, they seem to 
accomplish little. 
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The talk about lowered contract 
prices persists and there are indications 
of some good coals being closed $2.50@ 
$2.90, yet most producers are holding 
to the policy of keeping a big tonnage 
for the market when the real buying 
starts. 

Probably the only scarce coal at this 
time is slack, as there are certain indus- 
tries here who use heavy heavy ton- 
nages, who have lately added to their 
working time. Quotations for gas slack 
are around $1.50, and not especially 
free at that figure. 

There is no change in Tide business, 
the activity being confined mostly to 
bunkers, although a few fair-sized car- 
goes have departed this week for over- 
seas. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Slightly More Active—No 
Real Stir Looked for—Anthracite Buy- 
ing Slow—Lake Shipments Heavy. 

Bituminous—Many local shippers 
see a slight improvement. All that the 
present situation seems to teach is that 
when business pays well the thing to do 
is to make the most of it. This applies 
especially to the shipper who was ac- 
eused of being a profiteer last fall. 
Meanwhile, those who tried to hold 
prices down when they went soaring 
are wondering if they did the right 
thing. 

One of the reasons for the slow move- 
ment is the failure of Canada to buy. 
That country is trying hard to put out 
enough coal of its own to meet the en- 
tire demand and as it ordinarily pro- 
duces about half of its consumption it 
is now able to meet that much more 
nearly than it has in a long time. The 
factories are quite as inactive as ours 
and they do not show any disposition 
to start up, so it will have to be infer- 
red that the same cause that keeps 
them shut here is in operation there. 

Prices do not change. Quotations are 
$3 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 lump, $2.50 
for Allegheny Valley mine run and 
$1.85 @$2 for slack. 

Anthracite—“Coal is too high!” That 
is about all the non-coal man will say 
in regard to the anthracite trade. It 
happens that hard coal is not only much 
higher than it used to be, but it refuses 
to come down, as a good many other 
things are doing. The worst of it is 
that it is not likely to come down right 
away. 

At the same time, independent mines, 
which go into the open market and sell 
for what they can get, are about half 
idle, because they cannot run at a 
profit. A Buffalo jobber, who has con- 
tracts to sell this coal states that only 
one or two of the big independents are 
running at even half capacity and one 
of them is at present stocking coal. 

There is a little improvement in the 
demand and it is expected to keep up 
from this time on. The fall clouds are 
here and coal must be had anyhow. 


Lakes—Heavy shipments continue. 


~The amount for the week ended Aug. 


17 was 172,900 net tons, of which 93,100 
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tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 
36,900 for Milwaukee, 15,500 for Chi- 
cago, 12,400 for Fort William, 7,500 for 
Manitowoc, 4,500 for Green Bay and 
3,000 for Hancock. Freight rates re- 
main quiet, 65@70c. to Chicago, 60c. 
to Wilwaukee, 55c. to Manitowoc and 
Green Bay, 65c. to Hancock and 50c. 
to Duluth and Fort William. 

Coke—Furnaces do not need much 
and are not willing to stock up on the 
present outlook. This holding back is 
also shown by the failure of the iron- 
ore movement by Lake to pick up. 
Prices remain at $4 for 72-hr. Connells- 
ville foundry, $3 for 48-hr. furnace and 
$2.75 for stock, adding $3.64 to cover 
freight. 





BALTIMORE 


Brighter Tone to Market—Better Line 
of Inquiry and More Closings—Prices 
Inclined to Stiffen— Hard Coal Men 
Also Getting More Orders. 


Bituminous—A brighter tone is noted 
in the soft coal market. A trip around 
the trade brought out the fact that the 
majority of offices are reporting not 
only a better line of inquiry, but more 
closings on both spot and contract than 
have been noted for some weeks past. 
Prices, too, while still abnormally low, 
are showing an inclination to stiffen. 

This is particularly true of best grade 
steam coals and some of the more ex- 
clusive lines of 3-in. Pennsylvania pro- 
duction. The trade is now quite hope- 
ful that the month of September will 
see a sharp betterment in all matters 
relating to soft coal handling. The 
export situation shows the following 
results for the week ended Aug. 19: 
cargo loading, 9,447 tons; bunkers, 1,100 
tons. 


Anthracite—Whether purchasers are 
beginning to realize that they cannot 
expect to get fuel lower than existing 
rates, or whether, due to the natural 
inclination to buy as the colder weather 
approaches, the fact remains that there 
is now a somewhat better line of order- 
jing reported. Some of the dealers are 
finding, without any rush, however, that 
they have enough of immediate orders 
on hand to make a fair delivery. 

This does not mean that the trade is 
not far back in its seasonal delivery as 
a result of the mis-education of the 
public through the prosecution of the 
coal dealers, and the constant state- 
ments in the daily press that prices 
would be driven downward if action 
was taken against the Retail Coal Ex- 
change. 





Northwest 





MILWiAUKEE 

Demand Slowly Improving—Coal and 
Coke Stocks Piling Up—Anthracite in 
for Another Raise—Lake Receipts Fall- 
ing. 

Demand is slowly improving. Per- 
sistent solicitation and guaranteeing of 
price is slowly wearing down the idea 
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that coal is going to be cheaper. There 
may be an increase on anthracite of 
10c. per ton Sept. 1, with possibly 
the addition of the amount of the 
Pennsylvania tax, which is put at 
about 25c. or 30c. Some dealers hold 
that it would not be advisable to add 
anything like that amount to the pres- 
ent prices under the prevailing public 
sentiment. 

The anthracite situation is causing 
some apprehension because the slow 
demand thus far has kept the docks 
filled and there is no room to store 
necessary additional receipts before 
navigation closes. It is estimated that 
less than 50 per cent of Milwaukee’s 
anthracite consumers have laid in their 
supplies. 

A state agency is making an investi- 
gation of coal prices, but Gov. Blaine 
declines to divulge the department 
through which it is being conducted. 
Gov. Blaine, who is invited to a con- 
ference of governors in regard to coal 
conditions, is of the opinin that any 
undue charges on coal are the result of 
influences outside of the state. 

The City of Milwaukee is preparing 
to market coal at cost to small con- 
sumers during the coming winter, by 
establishing yards in every ward. 

Receipts by Lake for the first half 
of August are 71,921 tons of anthracite, 
and 156,891 tons of soft coal, making 
a total of 597,336 tons of the former 
and 1,625,859 tons of the latter. Last 
year the receipts to this time were 
442,217 and 813,309 tons, respectively. 





DULUTH 


Bituminous Stocks Adequate, with Re- 
duced Industrial Consumption—A nthra- 
cite Receipts Increase—Dock Business 
More Active. 

Sufficient bituminous coal has arrived 
to take care of the winter’s needs, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by dock 
men here. This means that the feared 
shortage of soft coal has passed and 
that a reduced estimate of necessary 
consumption has shown that the coal 
now on the docks will take care of the 
wants of that portion of the Northwest 
which draws from this center. 

A noticeable slackening in soft coal 
shipments has become evident and at 
the same time a picking up in anthra- 
cite receipts has been recorded. Last 
week thirty-four cargoes arrived at the 
harbor, of which twelve were anthracite 
and twenty cargoes are reported on the 
way, of which six are hard coal. 

Approximately 600,000 tons of hard 
coal are needed to fulfill the require- 
ments as estimated. This amount 
should come into the docks, provided 
that ore shipments do not take an un- 
expected sag, and cause many boats to 
be laid up. Vessels are arriving in the 
harbor daily, without cargoes, because 
cf the shortage of shipments of soft 
coal. 

Shipments off the docks are gaining 
daily. August bids fair to pass the 
mark set in July and the trade looks 
for a spurt of business in September. 
The dealers are carrying some of the 
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burden and the whole weight of main- 
taining huge stocks of coal will not fall 
upon the dock men. The consumer is 
not purchasing to any marked extent as 


yet. 
Prices remain much the same, with a 
tendency toward growing firmer. 


Youghiogheny and Hocking steam lump 
are at $7, with gas $7.25. Screenings 
are firmer at $4 and run of pile re- 
mains the same. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Industrial Consumption Low — Dock 
Supplies May Be Ample—Retail De- 
mand is Stronger—All-Rail Tonnage 
a Big Factor. 

The coal trade is watching prospects 
and conditions with some apprehension. 
There is reasonable ground for anti- 
cipating almost anything. On the one 
hand there is a better supply on the 
docks than for several years. On the 
other, the tonnage moved forward this 
year is not equal to any season’s con- 
sumption. 

However, the fear of a severe short- 
age early in the season is pretty well 
past. It is clear that with 6,000,000 
tons of soft coal moved so far this 
season, there is a reasonable working 
basis for a fair start into the winter. 
The steel corporation’s tonnage shows a 
decrease of 25 per cent, undoubtedly 
because its requirements will be that 
much reduced, if not more. This means 
that with soft coal tonnage more than 
three times what it was a year ago, 
there is some excess beyond the com- 
parison of commercial coal. 

But it is still a question as to whether 
industrials will need as much as usual. 
Industry is still in a state of inaction. 
The chances are that there will not be 
any sudden increase in the demands 
from manufacturers, but instead a 
gradual change. If such shall prove to 
be the case, the needs of the Northwest 
will have a reasonable supply in the 
tonnage now on the docks, plus what- 
ever may still be received. 

Another phase of the situation which 
does not receive the consideration 
which it should, in reviewing the 
needs of the Northwest, is the all-rail 
supply. This trade has been an ener- 
getic factor in seeking business, and 
has served a good portion of the more 
southern and central areas of the 
Northwest with a large tonnage. There 
is no reason to suppose that this will 
be entirely cut off. 

A somewhat encouraging fact is the 
steady increase of retail orders. There 
is no doubt that consumers have held 
out on their strike just as long as they 
felt that they could. But they are 
reluctantly coming to the conclusion 
that they must buy some coal at least, 
at the current prices. Deliveries are 
increasing steadily in the Twin Cities. 

One thing which has served to hold 
back business right along, still con- 
tinues. The iatest is the report that 
President Harding favors a reduction in 
the freight charges on coal to the 
Northwest. This recommendation should 
have been made three or four months 
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ago, when, if successful, it would have 
given an opportunity to move coal at 
the most opportune time. What the 
Northwest needs now is a stable situa- 
tion, so people will buy coal and have 
it moved in an orderly manner, rather 
than have them thrown into an expec- 
taney of cheaper prices by delaying, 
with a probability of congesting ship- 
ments with the first touch of cold 
weather. 





Inland West 





CHICAGO 


Buyers Deaf to Warnings of Impend- 
ing Shortage — Domestic Trade Gets 
Under Way—Outlook Uncertain. 


No less than three of the newspapers 
circulating in and about Chicago have 
gone to the trouble of writing spe- 
cial articles warning the public relative 
te an impending coal shortage, but, as 
usual, the public looks upon these arti- 
cles as “propaganda from the coal 
trust,” which the newspapers are glad 
to publish for a price. 

The market on steam coal, especially 
screenings, had a very bad setback 
early last week. One of the largest 
producing companies operating mines in 
Illinois and Indiana, had a majority of 
its larger contracts expire. The result 
was cut prices to the trade and a con- 
dition more disorganized and illogical 
than any we have seen in the coal mar- 
ket this year. 

Some little coal is moving to the re- 
tailers. This is because the vacation 
season is nearly over and people return- 
ing from their trips through force of 
habit realize that the end of the sum- 
mer is approaching and winter will 
soon be here. Consequently, purchases 
of domestic coal have been stimulated 
to some mild extent. 

It is almost impossible to get a fore- 
case from any producer or wholesaler. 
The better informed operators are the 
ones from whom it is hardest to get 
a prediction. They claim they have 
been fooled by the market so often they 
have given up making predictions and 
are awaiting developments with what 
patience they have. It is also worthy 
of note, that the percentage of pes- 
simists has increased, and the number 
of optimists decreased. As we have 
been fooled so often, it may be now 
that the general tone is pessimistic, bet- 
ter days and better times may be nearer 
to us than we perhaps realize. 





CLEVELAND 


Retail Trade Expanding — Industrial 
Outlook Better — Lake Dumpings De- 
crease—R. R. Buying Stimulated. 


Bituminous—The gradual enlarge- 
ment of industrial activities which has 
been going on in this district for the 
last few weeks is beginning to be re- 
flected in a somewhat improved demand 
for industrial fuel. There has been no 
widespread gains, but sentiment among 
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manufacturers is distinctly more cheer- 
ful and the coal trade believes that the 
next few weeks should bring the start 
of an upturn in buying based upon 
autumn trade activities. 

The steel industry continues to regis- 
ter gains and the spurt there has shown 
no signs of abatement. 

Prices of the various grades have 
shown no change in the last week. 
The demand for slack continues strong. 
Considerable improvement has appeared 
in the domestic situation, with house- 
holders coming into the market in in- 
creasing numbers. Most consumers ap- 
parently have given up the hope held 
early in the summer, that prices at 
retail would drop. Mayor Fitzgerald, 
who is a candidate for re-election, has 
announced that a city coal yard will be 
established at which fuel will be sold at 
around $1 a ton cheaper than dealers. 

Bituminous coal receipts during the 
week ended Aug. 13, show increases 
both for industries and retailers, the 
total being 732 cars divided; industrial 
518, retail 214; as compared with 557 
cars the preceding week. 

Lake—Loadings at the lower ports 
are declining steadily, the decrease last 
week having been nearly 40,000 tons. 


ST. LOUIS 


Slight Improvement Noted in Country 
Demand—Domestic Orders Picking Up 
—Fall Rush Indicated. 

There has been some little improve- 
ment in the number of domestic orders 
coming in. This, however, is for the 
middle-grade coal. Anthracite and 
smokeless seem to have very little call, 
while coke shows up better. The for- 
mer users of Carterville are now going 
to Mt. Olive and the present consumers 
are those who used coke, smokeless and 
anthracite. The result is that Mt. 
Olive is beginning to move fairly well 
and Standard is also showing a little 
activity. 

Steam business locally shows a little 
improvement here and there. Country 
business is picking up unusually well 
on domestic, especially in the western 
section of the state. Some business is 
also noted in the northern part. Coun- 
try steam business is slow and the ton- 
nage is falling considerably under that 
of a year ago. There is no change 
locally in prices. 








DETROIT 


Increase in Inquiries—Sales Remain of 
Small Volume — Anthracite Buying 
Slightly Better. 


Bituminous—With coal available in 
liberal supply, consumers fail to mani- 
fest an active degree of buying inter- 
est. While incoming shipments are not 
large, they include a good proportion 
of the various sizes of steam and do- 
mestic coal. 

Some of the jobbers and wholesalers 
say they are receiving a larger number 
of inquiries. There is not, however, 
a proportionate expansion of buying 
and the theory is advanced that some 
of those making inquiries are in search 
of support for controversial negotia- 
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tions aiming at forcing concessions 
from other dealers. 

Three-inch lump from Ohio is offered 
at $3.25; 2-in. lump, $3; egg, $2.75; 
mine run, $2.15, and nut and slack $1.50. 
Four-inch West Virginia lump is $3.25; 
2-in. $8; egg, $2.75; mine run, $2.25, 
and nut and slack, $1.65. Kentucky 
coal is obtainable at about the same 
prices as West Virginia. Smokeless 
lump and egg is $5.25; mine run, $3 and 


-nut and slack, $1.50@$2. 


Anthracite—Low temperatures have 
imparted a slight stimulus to buying of 
household sizes. Retail dealers are en- 
deavoring to encourage action by urg- 
ing the public to put in at least one ton 
to make sure of having fuel to start 
the winter. Distribution is far behind 
previous years. 





CINCINNATI 
Some Market Activity — Smokeless 
Prices Decline — Domestic Demand 


Strengthens—Steam Inquiries Increase. 


Greater activity has been shown in 
the past three or four days than for 
many months previous. Country buy- 
ing has been better, with some inquiries 
being made for contracts. Further 
shutdown of Kentucky mines, with 
many in Kanawha and Logan, has had 
its effect in strengthening the steam 
sizes and likewise edging the price a 
little higher. 

Smokeless coals have shown signs of 
reductions. Lump was being jobbed 
about at extreme figures of $4.50@ 
$4.75 while egg from the same source 
was offered $4@$4.25. Larger corpor- 
ations still hold to the $5.50 quotations 
but admit they are selling around $5 
for lump. Mine run can be had around 
$2.75 while both Pocahontas and New 
River steam coal can be had $1.75@ 
$2.25, with some Dry Fork going as 
low as $1.50. 

Bituminous prices have been up one 
day and down the next. Some high- 
grade West Virginia gas slack sold up 
to $1°75 and low grade Kentucky splints 
commanded $1.10. Mine run from both 
sections is selling $1.75@$2.25. West 
Virginia lump is $2.75@$3 on the spot 
market and up to $3.50 on contract. 
Because of the betterment in demand, 
Kentucky operators have gone back to 
their quoted price of $3.50 for lump 
and block. 

Retail prices show no change with 
the exception of slack, which had been 
quoted as low as $4.35 in some quarters. 
Dealers are now asking $4.50 a ton. 

COLUMBUS 
Stronger Demand for Domestic—Steam 
Sizes Are Weak With the Huception of 
Screenings — Production Shows Little 
Change. 

Domestic trade is now attracting the 
bulk of the attention of producers, as 
that is about the only hopeful sign on 
the horizon. Steam business is slow 
and Uake trade is gradually tapering 
off. Retailers are buying to a limited 
extent as they are compelled to replen- 
ish supplies. Householders are coming 
in better, although quite a number are 
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still holding off in the belief that prices 
may be lower. 

Retail prices are fairly steady at for- 
mer levels. Hocking lump retails at 
$6.50, while re-screened varieties are 
quoted at $6.75. Splints sell at $7.50 
and White Ash at $7.75. Pocahontas 
is fairly active around $9.50. Anthra- 
cite is quoted at $15 and coke at $11.50 
for all sizes. 

During the week ended Aug. 138, the 
H. V. docks at Toledo loaded 159,167 
tons, as compared with 124,501 tons 
the previous week, making a total of 
2,692,960 tons for the season. This is 
far ahead of the shipments last year, 
when 1,340,292 tons were loaded up to 
Aug. 14. During the same week the 
T. & O. C. docks loaded 34,677 tons, as 
compared with 15,144 tons the previous 
week, making a total of 691,721 tons 
for the season. 

It will require a considerable awak- 
ening of industrial activity before the 
steam business will be affected to any 
great degree. Railroads are not taking 
much tonnage. Steam plants which are 
in operation generally have adequate 
reserves or are buying from hand to 
mouth. Public utilities are the best 
customers at this time. 





West 


DENVER 
Lignite Price Advances — Bituminous 
Quiet—Production at Low Ebb. 

The price of lignite is advancing. 
The latest increase was 50c., effective 
Aug. 10, making the retail price $9.25 
for the best grade. A newspaper with 
a leased coal mine as a side venture is 
selling a somewhat inferior grade for 
$6.35 a ton. 

Bituminous markets are quiet. For 
the week ended July 30, a total of 
160,708 tons were mined of a possible 
full-time output of 290,714 tons, 60,000 
tons less than a year ago. 

The News, published in Denver, 
makes the following editorial comment: 
“Relief to the consumer can only come 
through change of basic conditions— 
wages and freight. The railroads can 
do little for us as long as they are 
hampered in control of their property. 
As to the miners, it appears obvious 
that a noble per diem may approximate 
starvation per annum. It is futile to 
maintain a scale that brings home no 
bacon through the year.” 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Better Line of Steam Inquiry—Domes- 
tic Unusually Quiet—Quotations Prac- 
tically Unchanged. 

The only encouraging feature seen 
in the trade the past week or so is an 
increase in inquiry for the steam grades 
and the hope that such feelers will 
result in the placing of some new busi- 
ness shortly. Consumers are continu- 
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ing the policy of buying for immediate 
needs in the spot market and much of 
this coal is picked up here and there 
where it is under load and must be 
disposed of. Regular quotations are 
materially shaded to move it. The ton- 
nage moving shows little, if any, in- 
crease over the record for previous 
weeks. 

Improvement in the domestic demand 
depends for the most part on a reaction 
in the retail line, where business is now 
extremely quiet. Yards are stocked 
heavily and are not taking deliveries 
from the mines in accordance with con- 
tract stipulations and little new busi- 
ness is being taken on. Current quota- 
tions are shown in the Weekly Review. 





LOUISVILLE 


More Interest in Fall Tonnage—Screen- 
ings Weaker—Some Contracting Being 
Done. 

-Prices this week show little change, 
although screenings are a trifle weaker, 
as a result of industrial consumers 
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playing for a weaker stocking market 
in September and October, when de- 
mand for prepared sizes results in 
larger production of screenings. How- 
ever, the reverse may prove the case if 
car supply runs low, or if movement of 
lump is not as heavy as anticipated. 

All hands figure that there will be 
an active demand in the next two 
months. Retailers are buying a little 
coal, and there is some movement 
through jobbers, and to public utilities. 
The cotton mills may start buying be- 
fore long. Some of the iron companies, 
and the cement, brick and gas com- 
panies are buying better. A few fair 
contracts have been signed up in the 
past few days, but most of the trading 
is confined to small lots. 

Inquiries as a whole are much better, 
and the general situation is looking 
more promising, although actual oper- 
ations are about the same as they have 
been. Current prices are shown in the 
Weekly Review. Lump is very firm, 
mine run is steady, and screenings have 
only lost a few points. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 


Strikes Settled—Heavier Production— 
Demand Still Weak. 


During the past week practically all 
of the strikes have been settled and 
the large companies have resumed full 
‘time so that this week will show in- 
creased production. On Monday, Aug. 
15, there was a religious holiday which 
to some extent affected the production 
at some of the mines. The independent 
companies are not as yet any better 
off than they have been for some time. 





PITTSBURGH 
Distinct Increase in Inquiry, but Little 
in Consumption — Production Very 


Light. 


While there is little, if any, increase 
in transactions, there is a noticeable in- 
crease in interest on the part of con- 
sumers, who are sounding out producers 
as to terms on which they can secure 
protection for future deliveries. Ap- 
parently consumers, while having no 
greater need of coal, expect their busi- 
ness to improve in the near future. 
Some of this inquiry comes from by- 
product coking interests. On account of 
price differences, the Connellsville re- 
gion is more likely to get business, as 
prices made on the basis of production 
cost are above what can be done in 
non-union fields like Connellsville. 

Mine operations are almost entirely 
confined to production of Lake and gas 
coal, Lake coal has been decreasing al- 
most continuously since about July 1, 
and is now rather light, but gas coal 


production has been holding its own 
very well. 

While reports from the steel industry 
are somewhat more favorable, there is 
very little increase in the actual oper- 
ation of steel mills and the industry is 
still consuming but little coal. Prices 
are largely nominal. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Optimism Falt Despite Labor Contro- 
versy—Demand Increases. 


In spite of the controversy which 
is on between the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association and the 
Central Coal Association with the 
United Mine Workers of District No. 
2, a spirit of optimism pervades part 
of the field and northern Cambria 
County operators report an increase in 
production with additional forces at 
work. 

The Rich Hill mines at Hastings are 
operating full capacity while the Navy 
Smokeless mines at Logan are running 
full with a daily output of 700 tons. 
At Bakerton, there is a noticeable 
increase in the demand and the outlook 
for business is better now than for 
some time. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Byproduct Coke Hampers Immediate 
Production of Connellsville Coke—Fair 
Business Done in Coal. 

Not a few steel interests as well as 
byproduct coking plants are taking a 
larger proportion of their coal from the 
Connellsville region and a_ smaller 
amount from the Pittsburgh district, 
the change being due, of course, to the 
difference in production cost. 

Coke operators believe they have not 
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felt the full effects of byproduct coke 
competition as yet, it being known that 
stocks of byproduct coke have accumu- 
lated. The Geological Survey report of 
coke production in July shows, for the 
country at large, seven tons of by- 
product coke made to one of beehive, 
and as some of the byproduct has ac- 
cumulated the competition will be felt 
as demand for coke increases. 

The region, however, has had a bet- 
ter demand for coal than would other- 
wise have been the case, and in the past 
few days there has been an increase 
in inquiry from byproduct interests, 
who seem to wish to secure protection 
for the future on coal, instead of buy- 
ing from hand to mouth: Best grades 
of Connellsville byproduct coal com- 
mand $2 for mine run, without any 
difficulty, although there is much coal 
of one sort or another than can be had 
for less, even for less than $1.75. 

Spot demand remains as formerly, 
there being a run of small orders for 
furnace and heating coke from miscel- 
laneous consumers and the usual busi- 
ness in foundry coke. The market re- 
mains quotable as follows: Spot fur- 
nace, $2.90@$38; contract furnace, $3; 
spot foundry, $4@$4.50. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production. Increases — Better Market 
Tone—Lake Outlook Improving Slowly 
—Prices Firm. 


Total output for the week ended Aug. 
18, was 410,000 tons or approximately 
66 per cent of rated capacity, which 
latter figure is placed at 625,000 tons. 
This is some 33,000 tons in excess of 
the previous week. Aggregate produc- 
tion of the field for the year to date is 
10,753,793 tons, or 54 per cent of rated 
sapacity. 

Figures given out by the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association indicate 
that their mines worked 54 per cent 
of possible worktime during the week, 
as compared with 49 per cent the pre- 
ceding week. 

The main factors bolstering up oper- 
ations are increased production for the 
railroads, which has taken on larger 
proportions during the past few weeks, 
and a continuation of Lake shipping 
from many of the mines. The output 
for railroad fuel account is running 
around 35 per cent of the total tonnage 
mined at this time. 

There is greater activity in spot in- 
quiries, especially from retail dealers 
and industries which have reached an 
improved point of convalescence in 
their recovery from the depression. 
Reports from Ohio industrial centers 
during the past week showed improve- 
ment in many lines and no doubt this 
is being reflected in a better demand 
for coal. 

In the Lake cargo coal trade the 
situation. is about the same as it has 
been for the past two weeks and it is 
not expected there will be much change 
during the balance of the month. 

Boats are more plentiful than Lake 
cargoes and shippers say coal will not 
be sent forward any faster until there 
is a better movement from the Upper 
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Lake docks. Volume of Lake coal at 
lower docks is averaging around 13,000 
cars per day. 

Spot prices remain about the same 
as reported last week, with the pos- 
sible exception of slack and screenings 
which have stiffened slightly. Domes- 
tic consumers are beginning to lay in 
their winter’s supply at prices lower 
than those existing during the past 
year or so. 





UNIONTOWN 


Only Slight Improvement Noted—Slack 
Coal in Good Call—Coke Market Dull. 

Continued dullness is trying the 
faith of operators who believed that 
something approaching normal business 
would make its appearance by Septem- 
ber. While an improvement is noted in 
comparison with a month ago, the 
change is not as great as had been ex- 
pected. 

With the exception of an active de- 
mand for slack coal, understood to be 
from the cement mills, the coal market 
is virtually inactive, save for spasmodic 
sales of odd lots which are extremely 
spotty in character. The slack demand 
is offset to a large degree by the in- 
ability to move prepared sizes and the 
operator accepting a slack order has his 
choice of shipping the 3-in. size as 
steam coal or waiting for a market. 

The coke market likewise is dull, al- 
though prices are firm. There are few 
indications of new business, although 
some inquiries are out for furnace coke, 
which however, appear to be of the 
bubble variety. Standard furnace coke 
has_a firm quotation of $3 with a $2.90 
figure for off-grades. Foundry has a 
wider range of $3.75@$4.25, with very 
little new business being closed. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Mine Idleness Continues—Spot Market 
Dormant—Prices Unchanged. 

There was no recovery from the pre- 
vailing mine idleness during the week 
ended Aug. 18, except along the upper 
Potomac at Thomas and Douglas. Even 
the better grades were not moving in 
any material volume and prices were at 
a very low level. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Production Unimproved but Inquiries 
Increase—Lake Tonnage Still Dropping 
—Tide Slow. 


FAIRMONT 


Mine idleness increased during the 
latter part of the week ended Aug. 138, 
and production was limited to about 
25 per cent of capacity. Increased in- 
terest in domestic coal was evident in 
local and Western markets, but little 
change was reported from Eastern 
points. Tidewater shipments were 
small as was the case with Lake ton- 
nage. Domestic prices stiffened to as 
high as $4@$4.25, but mine run sold off 
$1.40@$1.65. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Aside from a few more inquiries for 
domestic sizes the spot demand was 
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negligible. Dwindling Lake shipments 
further cut the week’s production, the 
output being placed at about 50,000 
tons. 








Middle West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Market Shows Improvement 
— Steam Business Still Lagging — In- 
dustrial Future Uncertain. 

In the late spring, even the most pes- 
simistic in touch with the coal market 
believed that conditions would be vastly 
improved by this time, but unfortun- 
ately this has not proved to be the 
ease. Manufacturing continues at an 
exceedingly low ebb, and the general 
public, losing all thought of domestic 
coal, is going blandly on with no idea 
of a coal shortage this fall. 

It appears, from first-hand reports 
from Iowa, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, and 
the Northwest in general, that the 
steam coal market is in as bad shape as 
it has been since the first of the year, 
and that is saying a great deal when 
one realizes that the great majority 
of steam coal sales since January have 
been at cost or below. The feeling of 
uncertainty as to the immediate future 
is more marked than it has been for 
some time. 

The domestic trade in the Northwest 
has shown a little improvement, and we 
hear of a number of orders coming in 
from the agricultural section of that 
territory. Whether the recent cold snap 
has forced the public to think seriously 
of its coal supply, or whether the ap- 
proaching fall has accomplished this, 
we do not know; but the fact remains 
that more domestic coal is moving and 
will probably move in greater volume 
from now on. 

The industrial situation at the Head- 
of-the-Lakes is not particularly pleas- 
ant, as the iron mines are running only 
from six to eight days per month and 
having to put in storage most of the 
ore they produce. As the mining of 
iron ore and lumbering operations are 
the main industries in that section, it 
can very readily be seen that coal in 
these districts will only be purchased 
through absolute necessity. 





INDIANA 


Spot Buying Still Sluggish, but In- 
quiries Increase—Some Labor Trouble 
—Prices Firm. 

Inquiries continue to be received, but 
the, volume of actual orders is small. 
In the midst of a trying period the 
operators now are being confronted 
with much labor trouble. Most of this 
appears to be originating from a small 
group of radicals who are disgruntled 
at recent elections. 

Prices remain unchanged. It is in- 
significant to note that some of the iron 
works which have been closed for some 
time are reopening, a very few at capac- 
ity production. The utility companies 
report less consumption than is usual 
at this period even under normal times. 
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Some of these have been building up 
reserves during the entire summer, but 
the general opinion is that they will 
attempt to operate on a shorter margin 
of coal than is usual. 

Cooler weather has had some effect 
on the retail demand, but the summer 
prices have been unchanged and likely 
will not be until Sept. 1, or later. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Screenings Drop as Supply Grows— 
Domestic Prices Stronger—Production 
Still Low. 

Operators are having more trouble 
in disposing of their screenings, which 
have been in larger production as a 
result of increased domestic demand. 
Some screenings have been quoted at 
$1 during the week, but mine run and 
lump are somewhat better, the highest 
market of the year being quoted on 
lump at $3.75. 

Production is not much better than 
two days a week due to the lack of 
demand for mine run. There is a little 
demand from retailers and jobbers as 
well as public utilities, but as a whole 
the market is quiet. 

Fall business on prepared sizes is 
expected to be heavy, but this will 
probably result in over production of 
screenings, unless industrial activity 
shows a marked improvement. In the 
North and East consumption is not 
picking up materially, resulting in 
hard competition from all supplying 
fields in this district. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Some Improvement in All Sizes Hucept 
Nut and Screenings — Car Shortage 
Coming—Price Condition Stilt Bad. 

A better demand for Carterville lump 
and egg has developed recently. Nut 
and screenings are not moving in pro- 
portion to these sizes. The condition 
is a peculiar one. Some mines are 
oversold on lump and are long on every- 
thing else, while other mines are sold 
up on egg and screenings, being long 
on nut and lump. 

Working time averages one to four 
days. The railroad tonnage sho'vs some 
increase. Car shortage is beginning to 
make itself felt in minor ways, and the 
number of foreign cars throughout the 
field has increased. 

The larger operators are maintaining 
a price of $4.05 on lump, egg and nut 
and others have cut the nut price. The 
market represents the independent 
prices, which range $3.50 and upward 
on lump and egg, $3 up on nut and 
from $1.25 up on screenings, with slow 
movement of the latter. Mine run is 
not much in demand. 

The Duquoin and Jackson County 
fields reflect the conditions in the Car- 
terville field, except that Jackson 
County shows some improvement in 
working time, also better prices than 
Duquoin. 

The Mt. Olive field continues about 
the same. There is a little better move- 
ment of coal west and north, although 
steam is heavy and hard to move except 
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on contract. The St. Louis price on 
domestic sizes is $3, and country figures 
are $3.50@$3.75. 

The Standard situation shows little 
improvement. Screenings are _ still 
around $1; 2-in. lump is $2; 6-in lump 
is $2.50 up, with an average of $2.75; 
nut is $2.50@$2.75; steam egg is $2.40 
@$2.60, and mine run $1.75@$1.90. 

Working time is from one to four 
days. Railroad tonnage showed some 
improvement the past week, but there 
are indications of car shortage in the 
very near future. St. Louis tonnage is 
light, the principal shipments going to 
country. 
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Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Low Tidewater Prices—Production Not 
Yet Stimulated—Fall Inquiries In- 
crease—Lake Market Sluggish. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Although some improvement was ap- 
parent, production in the New River 
field was still under 50 per cent of 
capacity during the week ended Aug. 
13. Very little Tidewater coal was 
moved. Prices on prepared sizes were 
soft as yet, as low as $4 in some 
instances, mine run did not range over 
$2.25@$2.50 and slack averaged $1.75 
@$2.25. 

Lack of Tidewater and Eastern mar- 
kets were not conducive to much activ- 
ity in the Gulf region. Because of the 
slim demand, prices were very low, 
especially at Tide, where coal delivered 
at the piers was not bringing over $5.50 
per gross ton. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production showed signs 
of picking up with a better demand in 
evidence, the output being at the rate 
of about 50 per cent. Tidewater mar- 
kets were still slow as the price was 
not sufficient to justify shipment. Re- 
quests for prepared quotations were 
growing in volume. There was no de- 
mand for slack worth mentioning. 

Production declined during the week, 
the output not being greater than 55,- 
000 tons. With both Tidewater and 
Lakes outlets practically closed it was 
necessary to curtail the output, mines 
being reduced to about half-time oper- 
ation. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Better Line of Inquiry Develops—Pro- 
duction Still Low — Western Markets 
the Stronger—Tidewater Trading Dull. 


KANAWHA 


There appeared to be a quickening of 
the spot market during the week ended 
Aug. 13, not only as to domestic coal 
but also for steam sizes and inquiries 
were on a larger scale. However, these 
did not produce much additional ton- 
nage. Little prepared coal was being 
marketed and the stronger demand for 
slack was only because it was scarce. 
Most of the output was consigned to 
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Western points, little going to Lake or 
Tidewater. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


A slight stiffening in demand in the 
Logan region did not materially change 
conditions and production was not im- 
proved. This was due to the fact that 
Logan companies which had been ship- 
ping heavily for storage had about 
reached the limit of those facilities. 

Williamson production continued at 
the rate of about 40 per cent but with 
little coal being moved on spot orders. 
The N. & W. was taking a fairly large 
tonnage. There were no industrial dis- 
turbances during the week to retard 
production. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


There appeared to be a turn for the 
better during the week, inquiries being 
plentiful, especially among the retail- 
ers. Lake shipments were seriously 
curtailed by the accumulation at the 
lower docks. 


VIRGINIA 


Production was on about the same 
level as during the preceding weeks, 
with little coal being mined except on 
contract orders. Companies dependent 
on stray spot orders were not justified 
in resuming operations. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 
Market Improving, Especially on Do- 
mestic—Steam Prices Holding. 

Movement of all grades continues to 
improve and operators and wholesalers 
are confident that a turn for the better 
has been reached. Domestic coal, of 
course, 1s moving more readily than 
steam, but so far prices are not being 
reduced further on steam. 

Prices on block remain about the 
same, with a firmer tone. A deal has 
just been closed by one of the large 
operators for 30,000 tons of block for 
prompt shipment and other large deals 
are pending. 








West 





UTAH 


Demand Only Slightly Improves—Fall 
Rush Seen—Production at Low Ebb. 

Those who thought the middle of 
August would see a big demand for 
coal have set another date for this 
desirable state of affairs. Dealers are 
storing to capacity and adding new 
yards to offset the certain winter rush. 
Prices remain firm. 

Production figures for the first seven 
months of 1921 show that 2,007,548 tons 
were mined in Utah. The figures for 
the same period last year were 3,363,- 
450 tons and for 1919, 2,308,592. In 
July 278,092 tons were produced. In 
Tuly of 1920 the figures were a round 
half-million tons. 





ALABAMA 


A synopsis of Chief Mine Inspector Nes- 
bitt’s official report for 1920, on coal and 
coke production in Alabama, shows that the 
output of coal was 17,391,437 net tons, 
cempared with 15,928,196 for 1919. A total 
of 3,982,472 tons of coke was made against 
the 1919 output of 38,397,748, thus showing 
an increase of 1,463,241 tons of coal and 
584,724 tons of coke over the 1919 record. 
There were seventy-eight fatal accidents in 
the coal mines during the year, thirteen of 
which were due to a gas explosion. The 
tonnage per life lost was 227,967 and one 
for every 352 men employed. There were 
295 mines in active operation for more 
or less of the time in 1920, against 178 in 
1919. 


ILLINOIS 


Among the mines located in the southern 
part of the state which have recently re- 
sumed operations are: The St. Clair mine, 
near Belleville, Superintendent George 
Grainger announcing that the main shaft 
has been retimbered, and that the mine 
will operate in the neighborhood of six 
days per week after being idle for from five 
to six weeks. The Beatty mine, at Mas- 
coutah, has been opened, being idle since 
Feb. 22. The Peabody Coal Co. mine, near 
Springfield, has also been. started once 
more. 


The new mine of the Southern Gem Coal 
Co., of Chicago, which is being rapidly com- 
pleted, will be when finished one of the 
best and most modern mines in Perry 
County. Thomas Horn, one of the officials 
of the company, has charge of the construc- 
tion. 


The plan of dredging Big Muddy River 
up as far as Murphysboro and thence ex- 
cavating canals over into Williamson and 
.Franklin counties is again being agitated. 
Cc, T. Russel, of Murphysboro, a coal oper- 
ator, is backing the plan, and if it goes 
through will be one of the most beneficial 
projects the coal mining industry of south- 
ern Illinois has ever known. With the in- 
creased river barge traffic during the last 
two years, it would be easy to ship coal 
from the mines via barges to the Missis- 
sippi, to St. louis, New Orleans, Alton, 
Quincy, and to the many industrial dis- 
tricts in northern Illinois and Indiana, thus 
avoiding the trip by rail. 


INDIANA 


In the suit of David Ellison against the 
Lincoln Coal Co., filed in the Vanderburg 
County Cireuit Court at Evansville, and 
taken on a change of venue to the Spencer 
Circuit Court at Rockport, a verdict was 
returned in favor of the plaintiff. C. C. 
Mason was appointed receiver for the com- 
pany. The defendants’ attorneys have an- 
nounced they will appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court. 


Robert R. Williams, manager of the In- 
diana Tie Co., with headquarters in Evans- 
ville, has completed the work of taking 
up 1,300 acres of coal land just east of 
Winslow, in Pike County, situated along 
the Southern Ry., where Evansville capital- 
ists, with whom he is affiliated, already 
own 2,000 acres of land. Williams will 
build a railway through the property and 
open one of the biggest stripping coal mines 
in Pike County. 





MINNESOTA 


The Northern States Coal Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by John F. Irwin, of 
Minneapolis; James O. Lund, of Mankato; 
E. B. Plocher, of Victoria and Chester H. 
Carpenter. 


Docks of the Pittsburgh Coal & Dock Co. 
are reported in the best condition of any 
at Duluth-Superior Harbor. These docks 
have 35 per cent of the storage space left 
open, Owing to the fact that they were en- 
bape cleared before spring shipments 
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A decrease in assessment values was 
made recently to the city council of Duluth 
by the Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co. The com- 
pany contended that it had been over- 
assessed to the amount of about $16,000. 
on the coal on docks. The total assessed 
valuation is about $64,000. The reason 
for the over-assessment was that coal 
was valued at too high a figure, the 
company claimed. The city council de- 
nied the request for a _ reduction. itis 
thought that court action will follow. 


OHIO 


The Fox Coal & Clay Co., has been char- 
tered with a capital of $100,000, by W. B. 
Decker, S. H. Carrick and others. The 
concern will operate coal mines in the 
Crooksville district. 


The Hartsough Mining Co., of East Pal- 
éstine, has been chartered to mine coal in 
the Tuscawaras field. The incorporators 
are, TI. Gy Hartsough, Roy T: Martsourh, 
Blizabeth Hartsough, Mary Hartsough and 
John Moon. 


The Warwick Coa] Co., of Coshocton, has 
contracted for one Marcus sereen and 
shaker loading boom, together with refuse 


disposal machinery. 

The Scott Coal Co., of Midvale, have 
contracted with Jacobsen & Schraeder, 
Inc., of Chicago, for tipple equipment for 


their mine. Jacobsen picking tables, weigh 
basket, loading boom and conveyors will be 
installed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


While the coal shipments down the Mon- 
ongahela River for the month of July 
showed a slight decrease over the month 
previous, there is every indication that 
August will see the tonnage figures again 
on the upgrade. Shipments of coke are 
now going forward regularly to the tin 
plate plant at Port Vue and the Monessen 
mills of the Pittsburgh Steel company. 
Six boats of the Carnegie Steel Co. are 
making regular trips towing byproduct 
coal to Clairton. The coal shipments for 
July were 791,345 tons, a decrease of 42,- 
000 tons over the month previous. 

The following coal companies have been 


granted charters by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, Harrisburg: The Harris- 
Denly Coal Co., Exeter, capital $30,000; 


purpose, mining and preparing, buying and 
selling coal. Incorporators: Charles T. 
Denly, Cleveland, Ohio, treasurer; William 
Harris and Isabella Harris, Forty Fort. 
Perry & Co., Scranton, $25,000; mining 
and preparing coal. Incorporators: Homer 
Nicholson, Seranton, treasurer’; David R. 
Perry and E. M. Marshall, New York City. 
The Scranton Fuel Co., Scranton, $10,000; 
mining and preparing coal. Incorporators: 
M. J. Murray, Jr., Dunmore, treasurer; 
James J. Powell, Minooka and S. C. Vesey, 
Scranton. Fidelity Fuel Co., Philadelphia, 
$50,000 ; buying, selling and dealing in coal. 
Incorporators: Robert S. Feeney, Orange, 
N. J., treasurer; Samuel K. White, Nar- 
berth, and Sara G. Scanlan, Philadelphia. 
Crescent Coal & Supply Co., Philadelphia, 
$25,000; buying, selling and dealing in 
coal, feed, lime and cement. Incorporators: 
Francis J. Kelly, Philadelphia, treasurer; 
Thomas F. Slattery, Philadelphia, and John 
S. Roberts, Franklinville, N. J. 

Two tracts of coal land in Green County 
have been sold to the Piedmont Coal Co., 
of Pittsburgh for $295,586.50 by Miss Maria 
Livengood and her sister, Mrs. Rachel 
Lynch. 

A_ settling of the surface fourteen feet 
in diameter and about eight or nine feet 
deep occurred over workings of the Gibbons 
Coal Co., in Seranton, recently. 





UTAH 


The partnership existing between W. D. 
MacLean and T. G. Mays, as coal brokers, 
under the firm name of MaeLean & Mays, 
has been dissolved. Mr. MacLean has been 
appointed general sales agent for the Stand- 
ard Coal Co. Mr. Mays will be the Idaho 


. representative of the company. 
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The Utah State Securities Commission is 
taking steps to extradite W. A. Williams, 
reported to be in Nevada, who is accused 
of misappropriation of funds in connection 
with the sale of stock of the Mutual Coal 
Co. Williams was first authorized to sell 
stock last April and he is charged with not 
remitting money collected. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bloomington, Md. and Piedmont, W. Va., 
or the territory adjacent thereto, are to 
be the seats of operation of the R. J. Ross 
Coal Mines, Ine., this company being cap- 
italized at $100,000. Interested in the new 
company are R. J. Ross, Sheridan Evans, 
Joseph P. Guy, of Westernport, Md.: L. R. 
Kight of Piedmont, W. Va.; Grant Harsh- 


barger of Bloomington, Md. 
A new conveyor, 800 feet in length, is 
to be installed by the Pond Creek By- 


Product Co., of Williamson. This company 
is owned by the Norfolk & Western, the 
fuel from its mines being used to coal N. & 
W. locomotives. 

Production has commenced at the plant 


of the Belle Coal & Land Co., in the 
vicinity of Belle, recently completed, this 


operation being served by the K. & M. Ry. 

Among improvements being made at the 
Sharon plant of the Wyatt Coal Co. during 
the summer season is the construction of a 
new tipple, which is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

Since the Kanawha White Ash Collieries 
Co., headed by E. M. Burns, of Ebensburg, 
Pa., was organized and took over a plant 
at Dorfee in Clay County, it has begun to 
make numerous improvements and will be 


able to materially increase the present 
capacity of 400 tons a day, much new 
equipment now being installed. 


Announcement is made that the Good- 
man Manufacturing Co. will open a general 
repair shop in Charleston and it is stated 
that L. H. Harrison will act as the repre- 
sentative of the company in West Virginia. 

W. P. Tams, Jr. and associates have 
purchased the holdings of J. T. Morris of 


the Morris Smokeless Coal Co. and have 
changed the name to the Covel Smokeless 


Coal Co. The post office of this company 
will be known as Morco, W. Va. 


The Northern Pan Handle of West Vir- 
ginia will be the seat of operations of the 
newly organized Wills-St. Claire Coal Co., 
with general offices at Wheeling, this com- 
pany having a capital stock of $50,000. 
Having an active part in the formation 
of this company were: Wright Hugus, P. ° 
B. Lantz, George Cameron, Mabel BE. 
Cameron and H. B. Scott, all of Wheeling. 


_ The Richland-Marshall Coal Co. is driv- 
ing a_ slope entry on a 25 degree grade 
(called the Mound slope) to connect up 
with the old workings of the Mound shaft 
mine at Moundsville. A six car trip rope 
haulage system with a six car rotary 
dump will be installed to handle 4,000 tons 
per day. 

For a _ consideration 
Penn American Coal Co. has purchased 
7,000 acres of coal in Brooke and Ohio 
counties, from James A. Paisley, of Cleve- 
land, according to announcement by the 
West Penn Power Co. The Penn American 
company iS owned jointly by the West 
Penn system and the American Gas & 
Electric Co., of West Virginia. The coal 


will be used to supply the power company’s 
Windsor plant. 


The Virginia Big Vein Coal Co. is the 
name of a new concern organized under 
the laws of the State of West Virginia, 
although the company, for the time being 
at least, will have its headquarters at 
Cumberland. This company has a capital- 
ization of $50,000. Principals are W. S. 
Davenport, S. B. Jeffries, C. A. McDowell, 
all of Thomas; W. S. Cunningham and C. EF. 
Hetzer, of Cumberland, Mad. 

_ The Nordlaw Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $25,000, with a view 
to operating in Harrison County, Clarksburg 
to be the general office of the company. 
Active in effecting the preliminary organiza- 
tion of this company were: Charles Wal- 
cron Jira; wo. EH. Starr, O. Vv. Oliver, J. S. 
Reid, Guy H. Burnside, all of Clarksburg. 
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Traffic News 





In the Indiana rate case, the commission 
says the evidence on further hearing does 
yot warrant modification of its previous 
»yrder involving rates on coal intrastate 
in Indiana for distances of less than 30 
miles. 

Officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Big 
Four and Baltimore & Ohio railroads have 
been inspecting branch lines in the Louis- 
ville district. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided that the increased interstate 
rates on coal shall apply to the State of 
Kansas, in deciding the Kansas rate case 
in which the Kansas authorities refused 
to apply the increased interstate rates to 
State hauls. In consideration of the case 
the following coal companies appeared: 
Pittsburgh & Midway Coal Co., Clemmons 
Coal Co., Sheridan Coal Co., Domestic Fuel 
Co., Perry Coal Co., U. 8. Coal Co., Western 
Coal & Mining Co., the Weir Coal Co. and 
the Southwestern Interstate Coai Operators’ 
Association. The Kansas Court of Indus- 
trial Relations allowed the following in- 
ereases in coal rates: 15c. a ton where the 


rate was not above $1, 20c. where the rate 
was from $1.01 to $1.50, 25c. where the 
rate was from $1.51 to $2, 30c. where the 


rate was from $2.01 to $2.50, 35c. where the 
rate was from $2.51 to $3 and 40c. where 
the rate was $3.01 or higher, instead of 
the flat percentage increase authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
its decision, the Commission says that one 
of the most serious instances of disparity 
in rates is found in coal which is produced 
in southwestern Missouri and southeastern 
Kansas. Some years ago there was a slight 
differential in favor of the Kansas mines, 
which in 1915 was increased by failure of 
the Kansas authorities to grant the same 
increases as the I. C. C. had granted, but 
since 1918 mines on both sides of the State 
line have been treated as a unit from a 
rate standpoint; that is, to a given point 
in Kansas, the same rate applied from 
Kansas mines as from Missouri mines, but 
since the 1920 I. C. C. rate increase Kansas 
operators have had a rate advantage of 
12.5c@75e. a ton, dependent upon destina- 
tion, due to failure of the State to apply 
the increased rates. On coal from Pitts- 
burgh to Hutchinson, Kan., the Commis- 
sion says there is an intrastate rate of 
$2.40 a ton, yielding 11.1 mills per ton 
mile, which is cited in comparison with 
the rate of $2.16 from Henrietta, Okla., 
to Neodesha, Kan., 230 miles, yielding 9.4 
mills per ton mile. A rate of $1.85 per ton 
on coal from Springfield to Chicago, 185 
miles, yielding 10 mills per ton mile is 
compared with the rate of $2.05 per ton 
for a similar haul from Pittsburgh to Wi- 
ehita, yielding 10.7 mills per ton mile. 


Announcement was made on July 29, 
following a two-day meeting of traffic ex- 
ecutives of Eastern roads, that a reduction 
of 5c. per hundred pounds would be made 
by Pastern railroads in export rates for 
wheat, corn and rye from Buffalo, Erie and 
Fairport to Eastern export points. A re- 
duction of 3c. per hundred in export rates 
on barley and oats was agreed upon at the 
same time. The reduction in wheat, corn 
and rye rates amounts to about 25 per 
eent. Present export rates from Lake points 
to New York are: wheat, 20.17¢c.; corn and 
rye, 19.79c.; oats, 19.63c.; barley, 20.08c. 
per hundred pounds. The roads will pre- 
serve the usual port differentials. 


In the complaint of the Slogo Coal Cor- 
puration and the Perry County Coal Cor- 
poration, involving rates on coal from 
Johnson City and O’Fallon City, Ill., to 
Tilinois and other destinations, the I. C. C. 
has authorized the Central Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau to intervene. 








Personals 


A business visitor in the Pittsburgh field 
during the latter part of the month was 
George Rodgers, of the Mon-Scott Fuel Co. 

Stephen F. Elkins, of the Elkins Fuel Co., 
with headquarters at Morgantown, made 
Pittsburgh and Uniontown, Pa., his Mecca 
during the latter part of July. 

Alex G. Bonnyman, president of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Co., of Tennessee, has left 
for a two months’ vacation in Europe 

Kentucky visitors to the Cincinnati mar- 
ket recently were: T. C. Hughes, Kentucky 
Collieries Co., Pineville; C. L. Logan, of 


COAL AGE 


the Four Seams Block Coal Co., Hazard, 
and T. G. Jack, of the Defiance Coal Co., 
Defiance. 


A visitor in the Huntington market dur- 
ing the first part of August was W. K. 
Thurmond, president of the Logan _ Coal 
Operators’ Association, Mr. Thurmond giv- 
ing his attention to association affairs 
while at Huntington. 


J. W. White, sales manager of the Cleve- 
land Cliff Iron Co., has returned to his 
office at Cleveland, Mr. White having been 
in the Logan field during the latter part 
of July visiting the mines of this company 
at Ethel. 

The Twin States Fuel Co. was represented 
in the Carolinas during the latter part of 
July by Tom Holtzman, assistant sales man- 
ager of the company. 

R. P. Maloney, general manager of the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., was in Charleston, 
W. Va., recently. 

J. R. Evans is now representing the 
American Export and Inland Coal Corpora- 
tion of Huntington. Mr. Evans was for- 
merly an operator on Coal River. 


Roy H. Cunningham, general sales agent 
of the Twin States Fuel Co., has been in 
Western markets for several weeks. 

Boyd Smith, of Elkins, traveling repre- 
sentative of the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co., has been confined to a Battle Creek 
sanitarium for several weeks, suffering 
with nervous trouble. 


C. M. Loeser, traffic manager of the Elk- 
horn-Piney Coal Mining Co., with headquar- 
ters at Huntington, was a recent visitor. in 
the Cincinnati market. 


Everett Drennen, president of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., spent part of the 
second week of July at White Sulphur, en- 
joying the golf links there. 


Cc. C. Beury, one of the prominent opera- 
tors of the New River field, with head- 
quarters in Charleston, was at White Sul- 
phur Springs, attending a meeting of the 
Smokeless Coal Association of West Vir- 
ginia, 

Cc. E. Cowan, chief engineer of the Jami- 
son Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters at 
Greensburg, Pa., was a visitor in the Fair- 
mont region on July 19, spending the day 
there looking over the mines operated as a 
part of the West Virginia division of the 
company, 

J. R. Blackburn, who has an important 
executive post with W. H. Bradford & Co., 
spent several days in the Somerset field 
teward the end of July. 








Industrial News 


Boston, Mass.—The Cochrane Steam Spe- 
cialty Co. has been organized to represent 
in New England a number of well-known 
manufacturers of power plant equipment. 
The office, which is in charge of Elliott 
Greene, is located at 1045 Oliver Building. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Harlan Coal Co., 
headquarters at Louisville, has opened a 
local office in the Union Central Building. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—J. M. Humphrey, who 
was with the Walter Bledsoe Co. of 
Indianapolis, as manager of the Cincinnati 
office, has branched out for himself under 
the firm style of J. M. Humphrey Coal Co., 
with offices at 2511 Union Central Build- 
ing. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The office of the Sulli- 
van Machinery Co. has been moved to Room 
824, Kirby Building. Ralph T. Stone is 
manager. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—An Industrial Advertis- 
ing Conference is planned at the annual 
meeting of the Associated Clubs in Mil- 
waukee in 1922. The Engineering Adver- 
tisers’ Association of Chicago, led by Keith 
J. Evans, of the Jos. T. Ryerson Sons Co., 
has already adopted resolutions and out- 
lined a tentative program and W. A. Wolff, 
of the Western Electric Co., president of 
the Technical Publicity Association of New 
York, also plans to call a special meeting 
soon for the purpose of taking action on 
the conference idea. Both organizations 
have a large membership representing the 
jeading industrial advertisers and associated 
interests in their respective cities. Leaders 
in other large cities are also taking an 
active interest, and it is probable that addi- 
tional groups will be organized in the near 
future. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Luria Brothers Co., with . 


main office in Reading, Pa., has added a 
rail department to the Pittsburgh branch, 
under management of E. Davidson. 
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Terre Haute, Ind.—The Sullivan Machin- 
ery Co. announces the establishment of a 
supply depot and service station for coal 
mining machinery supplies and repair parts 
at 7th Ave. and 18th St., with H. T. Wiley, 
formerly of the Engineering Department at 
the Claremont, New Hampshire Works, in 
immediate charge. 








Obituary 








J. Frank Brown died in Altoona, on Aug. 
bere LOZ Is Mr. Brown was a brother of 
Henry G. and Medford J. Brown, of the 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co. and was in 
charge of the company’s field work in 
Pennsylvania and of mining operations in 
Clearfield County. 


John L. Cochrane, statistician, for many 


years of the United ‘States Bureau of 
Mines, died in Cleveland, Aug. 3. Mr. 
Cochran’e death came suddenly, following 


his gradual apparent recuperation from a 
paralytic stroke which occurred in January. 
The deceased had been in the Federal servy- 
ice in Washington for about fourteen years, 
first with the Technologie Branch of the 
United States Geological Survey, and later 
with the Bureau of Mines. 


James B. Corrigan, prominent and widely 
known coal man, died recently at his home 
in Chicago. At the time of his death he 
was with the Reeves Coal and Dock Co., but 
had worked for the last nine years with the 
W. P. Rend Co., of Chicago. 








Coming Meetings 





The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
inclusive. Chairman of 
committee, Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 15. Secretary F. F. 
Sharlene, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 1380 West 42d St., New York. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mininz 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, lll. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers Will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
eA ae i. Herbert Smith, Huntington 

omnia 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Ine., will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. W. F. 
Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual Western meeting 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Wil- 
liams, 10,610 83d Ave., Edmonton, Canada. 


American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


National Safety Council will hold its 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive. 


Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, Il. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 8, and 9. Secretary H. : 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 


The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasings Agents 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 


International First-Aid and Mine Rescue 
Meet. Sixth annual event will be held at 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1, 2, and 3, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
the Red Cross. 
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Coal Industry Lags in Merchandising 
Knowledge 


RADE in bituminous coal and the steam sizes of 

anthracite is highly competitive. As between mines 
there is the interminable variety of grades and kinds of 
coal and the wide spread in costs of production which, 
coupled with different ideas as to margin and profit, 
permit, even encourage and generally reward intense 
selling efforts. Each shipper of coal, whether producer 
or wholesaler, with a few years of past has a back log 
of permanent business represented by a limited number 
of consumers, usually among the larger users, on whose 
trade year in and year out there is a measure of cer- 
tainty. Every shipper is looking for more of just such 
customers as few there are who thus have their total 
output spoken for. Railroad and public utilities repre- 
sent the classes.of business of this character in which 
there is the largest element of permanence and for which 
there is keen competition. 

As between fields the competition for business is as 
marked as between individuals and is more easily 
observable. For instance, in 1920, while the Eastern 
fields were engaged in trying to fill Europe with coal 
and were temporarily neglectful of their trade in the 
West and Northwest, shiprers in I!linois and Indiana 
rose to the occasion and filled many a bin in that far 
country that had never before held coal save that 
had come by way of the Lakes. There is no let-up in the 
rivalry of the East and the West for the Northwestern 
market and in like degree the all-rail and water-borne 
coals contend for the lion’s share of the business in New 
England. From the time boat rates rose to unheard-of 
heights in 1917 until quite recently all-rail coal had the 
advantage in New England over that from Hampton 
Roads, but now that other outlets for sea-borne coal 
from the Southern fields are constricted and water rates 
are again low, even though not yet to pre-war levels, 
shippers of central Pennsylvania and Fairmont coal are 
meeting opposition of stern sort. 

The story of the distribution of coal is a series of 
such illustrations of the general truism that of steam 
and general-purpose coal this country has abundance and 
that many seek a share of the trade. Alabama competes 
with western Kentucky on the one side and with eastern 
Kentucky and Virginia on the other. The coal producers 
of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas com- 
pete in their sales with producers of coal in Wyoming, 
Texas, Illinois and even eastern Kentucky and find in 
addition that the fuel-oil companies are actively engaged 
in the markets of the same field. Southern West Vir- 
ginia coal, carrying a higher freight rate and more heat 
units, is offered in lower Michigan against Ohio coal and 
the steam sizes of anthracite have hard sledding when 
the price of bituminous coal is low. 

That the quantity of coal consumed each season is 
fixed by factors beyond the control of the sellers of coal 
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is accepted by the trade almost as axiomatic. This is 
not entirely true inasmuch as a plethora of dirty coal 
such as was had in the war years called forth a greater 
tonnage than would otherwise have been required, and 
it is more than likely that lack of confidence in the 
present price level is backing up consumption of coal 
even more than of any other commodity. Nevertheless 
it is not far amiss to say that the consumption of coal 
is inelastic. It is for this very reason that many mines 
make for much competition and why the field is open 
for advanced methods of selling and marketing coal—of 
meeting competition, in other words. 

Whether seeking to invade new markets or to repel 
invaders, whether protecting business built up near 
home or going after more tonnage in a recognized 
market territory, shippers in general, but more par- 
ticularly in the East, have built up and now maintain 
their permanent trade in the good old-fashioned way of 
older business—personal relationships. The producer- 
distributor can give assurances of uniform quality and 
steady supply, the wholesaler-distributor stresses the 
factor of service in meeting the changing requirements 
of the consumer and of being able to obtain coal in 
periods of emergency. But in reaching for new bus- 
iness they both have depended on the shopworn argu- 
ment of the “best coal at the best price,’ and have 
found no different way of reaching the buyer than the 
spoken word. What chance has one such when he is 
greeted by the sign “No Coal Salesmen Interviewed 
Today,” such as hung in certain offices this summer? 

John Lloyd, a successful merchant of coal and other 
things and for three years the president of the retailers’ 
national association, has said that no real effort has 
ever been made to create a market or to show the con- 
sumer how to burn coal. Coals for which there is now 
no taker can be sold if the “operators are willing to use 
modern, up-to-date merchandising methods, but so far 
nothing practical has been done.’ Exceptions to these 
generalizations but prove their worth. In the mechanics 
and engineering of mining we are at the top of the list 
but in marketing and merchandising we have as yet 
just begun to learn. 





An International Issue 


N these days of self-determination we suppose that 
every nation should design its coal tipples as it will. 
So elementary a right must in no way be denied. 
Equally there must be a right of free speech, and we 
hope that we may not be censured if we come out 
boldly and express a somewhat narrow preference for 
what is now the accepted United States way of handling 
cars at the surface when hoisting coal from a shaft. 
True the anthracite region with its shafts located 
so often far from the breaker which they serve adheres 
to the past in this respect, rarely using self-dumping 
cages unless there is a chance to discharge their con- 
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tents directly into the breaker. But in this, as in many 
other ways, the antracite region is a law unto itself. 

Almost universally cars at the shafts in the United 
States are automatically discharged by self-dumping 
cages as soon as they reach the surface, except where 
they do not come at all to the daylight but discharge 
their contents into bins at the bottom, to be brought 
to the surface in self-dumping skips. 

So far are we committed to confining the service of 
cars to the underground that at three mines at least 
where the seam is shallow the coal is dumped into a 
bin, fed to an apron conveyor and brought to the sur- 
face by that instrumentality. 

On the whole the mining public of the United States 
believes in the self-dumping cage, the self-dumping skip 
or the apron conveyor—so much so that the argument 
is now regarded as beyond controversy. It holds firmly 
that this method makes it possible to increase the 
capacity of a mine by speedy transportation in the 
one place where cars must be handled in units or not 
at all, that it relieves congestion at the foot of the 
shaft, that it lessens the number of men employed 
so as to make a shaft as economical as a drift or 
slope, that it saves much expense in the erecting of sur- 
face work, that it eases the workman of much hard labor 
and that it transfers the function of speeding up opera- 
tions to the engineer, who naturally takes delight in 
letting the steam. or the electric current do all that 
its power or its controls will allow it to do. 

It believes in these principles as surely as it does 
in the Bill of Rights, as a matter without argument 
to which all must agree. It wonders that the Gordian 
Knot of large production—for so the’ mining public 
regards it—has not long ere this been cut in Great 
Britain and Canada. Engineers will declare that with 
self-dumping cages, a plant costing as much as the 
Jubilee bankhead, described in an article in this issue, 
could handle, if its cars were larger and its under- 
ground workings well developed, not merely 2,000 but 
5,000 tons per eight-hour day, and will add that by 
not handling the cars on the surface by hand one 
great objection to large and cumbersome cars is re- 
moved. To the engineers of the United States no need 
would appear for the long, high steel trestle that the 
Jubilee bankhead contains. 

Mining in Nova Scotia is beset with many difficulties, 
among which are the steepness of the measures and 
the long distances between shaft and workings which 
are the outcome of submarine mining and the operation 
of old mines. For these reasons the mines should, it 
would seem, be worked by large equipment. Just as 
our great transcontinental hauls and those of Canada 
demand big railroad cars and large locomotives so the 
Nova Scotia conditions require, if economy is to be 
attained, large mine cars and heavy hoists capable 
of moving lengthy trips. The solution of problems such 
as these is found in the mammoth equipment—at least it 
would be by such means that the engineers of the United 
States would seek to solve them, wherever like, or even 
less severe, conditions are to be met in this country. 

The thickness of Novia Scotia coal is favorable to 
large units and would not stand in the way of such 
changes. The operating concerns have shown them- 
selves progressive in the many years of their operation, 
for it must not be forgotten that their mines predate 
ours by many, many years. They have been willing 
to modify much of their practice as time has passed 
and invention has offered new opportunities. Conse- 
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quently before long they will scrap the small car and 
the decaging headframe, at least it seems so to mining 
engineers across the international line. 

But this is a United States view of a Canadian 
problem—a long-distance view, it is true. Doubtless if 
we knew the Canadian situation as well as we know our 
own we would be less positive that the best methods 
have not been chosen. For our part with our conditions 
of operation we believe that the adoption of the self- 
dumping cage and still more of the skip is one of 
the greatest advances made in the art of coal handling. 
Long experience and great technical ability have 
equipped the engineers of Great Britain and Canada 
to meet their problems, and for this reason it may 
be surmised that they have good reason for standing 
staunchly to methods which in our case have proved 
less advantageous than those by which they have been 
superseded. 





Curing Coal for Market 


UCH interest has been developed in the spontaneous 

combustion of coal, but no consideration has been 
taken of the question of curing it so that it will not fire 
in storage. The process might be performed as follows: 
Store the coal in piles of a height calculated to heat it to, 
say, 160 deg. F., more or less, as proves best, and when it 
reaches that temperature and has consequently become 
extensively oxidized, cool it by moving it to another 
place. It is quite possible that having taken up at the 
high temperature a large percentage of the oxygen 
needed for saturation it will not heat again but will 
continue its process of oxidation slowly and without 
danger till it reaches a fully saturated state. 

This rehandling, however, would be expensive, and 
the price of coal is so low that it seems impractical 
to put it through any such process merely to obtain 
the advantage of having a coal that can be stocked. 
Yet it is being found profitable to stock small sizes 
in the summer so as to continue the production of 
domestic coal when steam coal is in small demand. 
In such an event it could be piled so as to generate 
the required temperature naturally so that when it 
would be loaded it would be already cured and the 
loading might cool it enough that it would be free of 
the possibility of further heating. 

Perhaps stocking at the mines affords a degree of 
safety from heating that coal that has not been stocked 
does not possess. Especially would that be the case if 
the coal were moved in cool weather or in the winter. 
Interesting questions might be propounded: Is pre- 
stocked coal safer than coal that is stocked for the first 
time? and how long should coal be stocked and how, to 
give thereafter the needed immunity from dangerous 
heating ? 

The same question arises with regard to powdered 
coal. Will coal powdered at the mine, exposed to the air 
for a few hours in a bin and then loaded into a tank car 
and again loaded into a tank motor truck and further 
dumped into the purchaser’s bin be, by that time, so far 
oxidized as to be less likely to heat spontaneously than 
coal which is pulverized at a power plant and dumped 
directly into a bin to heat for some hours undisturbed? 

The coal might be moved even more often and so given 
even further opportunities to oxidize and cool off. These 
are mere surmises. Experimentation may develop that 
the immunity given by these processes would be incon- 
siderable and hence valueless. 
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Jubilee Steel Bankhead at Sydney Mines Will Introduce 


Many Innovations in That Type of Structure’ 


Each Seam Will Have Separate Hoist — Slack Will Be Loaded 
Mechanically Into Box Cars—Will Build Around Present Bankhead and 
Replace Backstay by Tension Members—Each Cage Carries Two Cars 


By A. DAWESt 


Sydney Mines, N. S. 


used for the hoisting of men and material and 

the other for the hoisting of coal. The former, 
locally known as Jubilee “A,” was sunk some years ago, 
to tap two beds of coal approximately 560 and 740 ft. 
below the surface. The latter, known as Jubilee “B,” 
’ was sunk between 1914 and 1916. 

Installed at the “A” shaft is a large ventilating fan 
and a man-hoisting engine, both electrically-driven. The 
ducts and housings of the fan are of concrete, and the 
hoisting engine and fan motor are contained in a sub- 
stantial concrete building. A steel headframe sur- 
mounts the shaft. 

In contrast, the surface plant erected at the “B” 
shaft on its completion consisted of a wooden headframe 
and bankhead building, with dump, screen and picking 
belts, taken from the discard of various other collieries, 
some boilers, second-hand hoisting engines and an anti- 
quated box-car loader. A few shacks were scattered 
here and there at random as she‘ters for the balance of 
the various pieces of equipment required for operating 
a colliery. 

All this was hardly in keeping with the equipment at 
the “A” shaft or commensurate with the importance of 
the ‘“‘sinking” then just completed. This entire equip- 
ment, however, was assembled merely to serve until 
such time as the coal mined from the colliery would 
warrant a larger monetary investment for better equip- 
ment. 

Increasing development of the mine underground 
made necessary in 1918 the purchase of a 3,000-cu.ft. 
electrically-driven air compressor. This was erected 
and housed in a temporary building and placed in such 
position that the engine house of the future would con- 
tain both the compressor and the coal hoist. This 
machine is the only redeeming feature of the surface 
equipment at the ‘“‘B” shaft. 


r | NHE Jubilee Colliery has two shafts, one being 


OuTPuT IS Now SEVEN HUNDRED TONS DAILY 


The output at this mine has steadily increased until 
it now averages 700 tons per day, and the bankhead, 
hoisting facilities and mechanical equipment are 
all being severely taxed in handling this quantity of 
coal. Every part requires constant attention and con- 
tinual repairs to keep it in running condition. The 
number of men employed in the various operations in- 
volved in handling the coal from the pit bank to railroad 
cars is excessive and the all-round mechanical efficiency 
is extremely low. These conditions make the cost of 
producing coal unduly high. 

Provision of a new bankhead with adequate coal- 





* Article entitled ‘‘The New Coal Raising and Screening Arrange- 
ments at Jubilee Colliery, Sydney Mines, N. S.,”" read before the 
Mining Society of Nova Scotia, Halifax, April, 1921. 

7Divisional engineer, Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co. 


hoisting facilities was considered early last year, the 
inadequacy of the existing equipment then beginning 
to be seriously felt. When, later, large contracts for 
coal from this co_liery were obtained, which it would 
be impossible to fill unless additional equipment was 
installed, the company authorized the investment neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

The new surface plant, now under construction, in- 
cludes two electrically-driven hoisting engines (one for 
each seam) housed in a substantial building, a struc- 
tural-steel headframe 90 ft. high, a steel and concrete 
bankhead, consisting of connecting bridges, an auxiliary 
dump bui'ding, and a main dump screen and picking- 
belt building provided with the necessary machines, 
electric motors, and other appliances which make up a 
surface equipment of this nature. It also involves the 
construction of a railway assembling and distributing 
yard, a blacksmith and car-repair shop, a warehouse 
and an Office. 


WHEN COMPLETE WILL HANDLE 2,000 ToNs A DAY 


In the consideration of the general scheme, the size 
of hoisting engines, of all other machinery and of the 
various structures had to be based on not only imme- 
diate prospects but on future possibilities. For this 
purpose the future maximum output of the colliery was 
assumed as being 2,000 tons, or 1,000 tons from each 
bed. The attainment of this output, either from a 
mine-development or a market standpoint, probably is 
a matter of a few years’ time, whereas a maximum of 
1,000 tons is expected in the immediate future. The 
hoisting engines and house over them, the pit head- 
frame and other e'ements had, therefore, to be arranged 
accordingly and equipment of sufficient size obtained to 
accommodate the larger output. In order to cut down 
initial cost, however, only half of the eventual main 
tipple, screen and picking-belt building, and half the 





FOUR TRACKS TO BE GIVEN UP TO BOX CAR LOADERS 
Two conveyor-belt loaders of the type shown have been installed 


by the Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co. One loads run-of-mine or 
screened coal and has a steel conveying belt, and the other, load- 
ing slack, has a rubber belt for that purpose. 
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eventual equipment, or enough to handle only 1,000 tons 
per day, is now being constructed. Arrangements, how- 
ever, are such that duplication of the present half can 
be readily accomplished when required. 

The hoisting and bankhead facilities have been de- 
signed so as to provide, as far as possib‘e, the best of 
equipment for handling the coal from pit bottom to 
bank, its classification and cleaning, and, of especial 
importance, its loading as desired into either hopper 
or box cars. Provision also has been made for the 
mechanical loading of slack into box cars, and facilities 
have been provided for readily bunkering the company’s 
locomotives, supplying coal from bins for local pur- 
poses, and the disposal of “stone” or ‘material other 
than coal’ from the mine and from the picking belts. 


WoRK NOW IN PROGRESS TO COST $385,000 


From this it follows that the new hoisting, screening, 
cleaning and loading plant, when completed, probably 
will have cost more money than usually is expended on 
similar equipment of the same capacity. Emphasis is 
laid on this consideration, inasmuch as the larger mone- 
tary outlay necessitated by the adoption of these special 
features may be criticised. In order to be prepared to 
sell all the coal produced from this colliery, however, 
whether screened sizes, run-of-mine or slack, and to 
dispose of it readily, either loading it into box or hopper 
cars, it was essential to provide present facilities as 
flexible as possible, so as to be ready for the time when 
these might become indispensable. 

Work at present in progress involves an estimated 
expenditure of $385,000. Excavations for foundations 
were commenced in October last. It was expected that 
the bankhead and other structures would be completed 
by April, but owing to various causes, such as promised 
deliveries not being fulfilled, the completion of the work 
has been unavoidably delayed. 

The work of building is being carried on while the 
present bankhead is in operation. It is hoped that no 
stoppage of the colliery or reduction of coal output will 
occur while construction is proceeding. The change 


over from old to new equipment will be made during a 
week-end. 


PRODUCTION COST TO BE LOWERED ONE-FOURTH 


When in operation the new equipment will allow of 
the number of men employed being reduced by twenty 
as compared with the present force. It will overcome 
existing expensive upkeep of the old equipment and 
will considerably reduce the operating power cost. The 
present cost for labor, repairs, supplies and power in 
handling the coal from pit bottom to coal car should 
be reduced 25 per cent by the new equipment. This, 
it is estimated, will save $36,000 per year. 

Furthermore, as the number of men required for 
operating the new bankhead for an output up to 1,000 
tons will be no more than are necessary for 700 tons, 
and as the electric-power charge for operating at the 
greater output obviously will not increase propor- 
tionate'y, the cost per ton of coal with 1,000 tons of 
output should be reduced by an amount equal to 35 per 
cent of the present cost of handling the coal from pit 
bottom to railroad car. 

In order that this saving, or reduction in cost, may 
become a reality it is essential that every mine official 
conscientiously strive to carry out the intentions of 
the designers and dispense with any unnecessary labor, 
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not merely transferring the workman to some other 
point, except it be to the working face. 

The various elements making up this installation can 
be classed under three heads, namely: The coal- 
hoisting equipment and building, the structural-steel 
headframe, and the bankhead, which includes the bank 
around the headframe, the connecting bridges, auxiliary 
dump building, and the main tipple, screen and picking- 
belt building, together with the equipment contained 
therein. 


HALF THE COAL TO COME FROM EACH SEAM 


The coal-hoisting equipment consists of two single- 
geared hoists built by the Vulcan Iron Works, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., each designed so as to be capable 
of raising 1,000 tons of coal per day from its respec- 
tive seam. These machines are duplicates except as to 
the size of the motors and as to the gear ratios, and the 
fact that one is arranged right- and the other left- 
hand. Each is driven by Westinghouse alternating- 
current motors of the wound-rotor type, built for hoist 
service, working from a 2,200-voit three-phase 60-cycle 
electric-power supply. The sizes of the motors serving 
the lower and upper seams are 550 hp. and 350 hp. 
respectively. The gears are machine-cut, of the her- 
ringbone type, and as they work in an oil bath, they 
will be practically noiseless. The drums are cylindro- 
conical, having a small diameter of 7 ft. and a large 
diameter of 10 ft. 

In addition to a powerful main brake of the post 
type, each hoist is provided with an auxiliary band 
brake operating on the motor-pinion shaft. The func- 
tion of this device is to absorb the inertia of the 
rotating parts of the motor and relieve the gears of 
unnecessary stresses. The two devices are so inter- 
connected that when the main brake is applied, the 
one on the pinion shaft comes into action a'so. The 
latter is arranged for independent application as well. 


RELEASE OF AIR CAUSES SETTING OF BRAKES 


Upon the release of air within the cylinder of an 
auxiliary engine the main brakes are applied through 
the action of weights. The force with which these 
brakes operate is proportional to the degree of exhaus- 
tion of the air. The auxiliary engine also is provided 
with a device which automatically applies the brake in 
case of power failure, overspeed or overwind. 

Speed of the hoist motor is controlled by varying 
the resistance in the rotor circuit. This is accom- 
plished by the operation of a small master controller 
mounted on the hoist platform. The master controller 
actuates the motor through magnetic contactors, which 
are governed by suitable current-limit relays. Auto- 
matic acceleration is thus provided, which to a certain 
extent is independent of the hoisting engineer. 

The safety features of these machines are such that 
the hoist cannot start the wrong way or overtravel 
in either direction. The brake will not be suddenly 
applied on power failure, but it will allow a full applica- 
tion of braking effect if required, when limits of travel 
are reached. The brake cannot fail because of worn 
shoes or the failure of the air supply to the auxiliary 
engine, or on account of grounded control circuits; the 
men will be hoisted or lowered at reduced speed. 

As there are few levers to handle, an inexperienced 
operator cannot injure the hoist by improper manipula- 
tion, neither is it necessary for him to call for assist- 
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ance or leave his station to reset the safety devices. 
These details tend to give the operator complete con- 
fidence in the hoist under his control and to afford a 
maximum of safety to the men being hoisted or lowered 
and to the winding apparatus. It will thus more than 
fulfill any mine law yet enacted covering such equip- 
ment. 


COMPRESSOR AND HOIST UNDER ONE ROOF 


The brick building in which this apparatus is being 
installed is 97 ft. 6 in. long and 39 ft. wide. It has 
been made sufficiently large to accommodate not only 
the present electrically-driven air compressor of 3,000- 
cu.ft. capacity but a future unit of the same size. The 
building is of substantial construction, well lighted 
and not unpleasing in appearance. Considering that 
this whole construction program was carried out in 
winter, the result attained is highly satisfactory. An 
overhead traveling crane is being built for erection 
purposes and for the handling of heavy machine parts 
when this becomes necessary. 

The structural-steel headframe consists essentially 
of six built-up plate and ang‘e columns, the tops of 
which support a platform whereon are mounted the 
four head pulleys. The columns are so placed about 
the mouth of the shaft as to form together with their 
framing and connecting bracings enclosures that are 
virtually continuations of the upper- and lower-seam 
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shaft compartments, in which the coal cages are guided 
and hoisted to the banking floor. 

In the design of headframes the main difficulty is 
not to determine the strength of columns, struts and 
stays for resisting the bending, compression and ten- 
sile stresses, but to obtain the necessary stiffness and 
rigidity as well as the requisite stability of the whole 
structure with the least weight of material which will 
withstand the heavy loads suddenly applied, and as 
suddenly removed. All these considerations are affected 
by the loads, rapidity of acceleration and the height 
of structure. 


TENSILE MEMBERS REPLACE BACKSTAYS 


It is the common practice in building headframes 
to embody backstays to resist the pull of the ropes 
between the drum and head sheave. In the headframe 
under construction, however, “front” stays take their 
place. The lower portion of these members serve as 
building columns of the bankhead structure, and are 
anchored to solid concrete foundations. As a result 
the weight of this portion of the bank structure reduces 
to some extent the quantity of concrete in the anchor- 
age needed to afford the necessary stability. 

This departure from type was made in order not only 
to afford an uninterrupted passageway for the empty 
pit cars returning to the bank, but also to avoid com- 
plications arising from the fact that one of the present 
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This headframe does not have a backstay but depends on tension to resist the pull of the hoist. 


the trestle is about 38 ft. above the ground. 
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Side Elevation 
PLAN AND ELEVATION WITH SECTIONS OF POWER HOUSE AND SHAFT HOUSE AT JUBILEE BANKHEAD 


It will be noted that 


L : 1. Only by providing runways at that elevation can sufficient height 
be obtained for dumping, screening and loading purposes. i 


The headframe is 90 ft. high. 
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steam-driven hoisting engines was in such position as 
to preclude placing the backstay feet at the most advan- 
tageous point. This form of construction made it 
possible to reduce the total height of headframe, and, 
as tension members obviously may be made lighter in 
construction than compression members, it also made 
it feasible to reduce appreciably the weight and cost 
of the steelwork. 

A system of beams has been installed for supporting 
the “safety” detaching hooks against overwind. An- 
other set of beams also has been provided for the chairs 
or keps supporting the cages at the banking floor. 
A substantial stairway will be built leading from this 
floor to the upper platform which supports the head 
pulleys. 


BUILD STEEL STRUCTURE ROUND TIMBER FRAME 


As the new steel structure is being built around the 
present timber headframe and bankhead, erection will 
be none too easy. To facilitate construction each column 
is being made in sections. The total height of the head- 
frame from surface to center line of head sheaves is 90 
ft. and the estimated weight of the steelwork, including 
front stays, is 110 tons. 

On being hoisted to the banking floor, which is 40 
ft. above the ground, the two loaded coal cars contained 
in the cage move by gravity along a connecting bridge 
and through the “auxiliary dump building’ to the 
“main dump house.” The coal is here discharged by 
means of an automatic power-driven revolving tipple 
into two weigh tanks situated below the floor. The 
empties then continue their journey, moving down 
grade into a dip, from which a creeper, or car hoist, 
hauls them up a grade sufficiently high to allow of 
their return by gravity to the bank, thus making a 
complete circuit. 

The weigh tanks into which the coal is dumped are 
each equipped with gates operated by air cylinders. 
After being weighed the coal is fed onto a horizontal 
screen of the reciprocating-conveyor type. This is 
supported on rollers and receives a slow forward and 







Isometric View, Jubilee 
Bankhead 


Showing the new installations, 
with all the old wood structures, 
with which it was operated, re- 
moved. The long building on 
the left houses the hoists and 
compressor; the sloping shed on 
trestles in the rear covers the 
ear hoist, the two buildings in 
line with it to the right being 
the main tipple shed containing 
the weigh cabin, and the prep- 
arater in which are _ installed 
Marcus screens. 
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a rapid return motion by means of a special driving 
gear. 

This screen is built with three decks. The plates 
of the upper deck are provided with perforations of 
sufficient size to allow the nut and slack coal to fall 
through to the middle deck. This in turn is fitted with 
plates similarly perforated, except that the holes are 
smaller, allowing the slack coal to fall through to the 
lower deck. 


SCREENED, NUT AND SLACK COAL ARE MADE 


Thus the coal is classified into “screened” on the 
upper, “nuts’”’ on the middle, and slack on the bottom 
deck. The screen is provided with the usual dead 
plates for run-of-mine coal and with suitable gates so 
that slack and nut may be diverted onto conveying 
belts or into chutes, as desired, thus giving flexibility 
in disposal of the products. 

At the outer end of the screen a breeches chute 
diverts the run-of-mine or screened coal onto two pick- 
ing be‘ts equipped with the usual movable jibs. These 
are so arranged that when in the “up” position they 
discharge into a bin preparatory to their being loaded 
into box cars by means of a mechanical loader, and 
when “down,” into hopper cars. Slack coal for loading 
into box cars, for which a mechanical loader is pro- 
vided, is conveyed from under the screen on a rubber 
belt to a feeding bin. This is so arranged that hopper 
cars can be loaded when necessary. 

As a market for nut coal is more or less a matter 
for the future, the conveying belt provided for this 
eventual purpose, for the present will serve for con- 
veying small-size lump, nut or slack into a large bin 
located under the auxiliary tipple floor. Thence it 
can be drawn off for locomotive bunkering or for 
domestic and local use. 

The revolving dump, located in the auxiliary build- 
ing, is primarily intended for the disposal of rock from 
the mine, which is brought up the shaft in coal cars. 
This rock will be dumped into a special bin under the 
floor, whence it will be discharged into hopper cars 
for disposal on the colliery waste heap. On occasion 
this dump can be used also as an auxiliary for the 
discharge of coal, because, by means of a suitable gate 
in the dump chute, coal may be diverted into the large 
coal bin located under the floor. 

Refuse taken from the picking belts will be delivered 
eans of a bucket conveyor into the rock bin under 
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the auxiliary dump-house floor. Except the picking 
belts, which wil both be driven by one motor, all parts 
of the mechanical equipment are to have their own 
individual drives. The motor actuating the screen 
mechanism is of 25 hp., that for the two picking belts 
25 hp., each conveyor being driven by a 5-hp. motor. 
The countershafting is being arranged so that when 
the other half of the equipment is added, the picking 
belts and screen of the present half may be driven by 
the motor of the other. 

For the mechanical loading of coal into box cars, 
two conveyor-belt loaders have been purchased from 
the Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co. These macnines are 
practically identical except that the one for loading 
run-of-mine or screened coal is equipped with a steel 
conveying belt, whereas the other for sack coal is being 
furnished with a rubber belt. These two machines will 
each be operated by a 25-hp. alternating-current slip- 
ring motor. 


POINT OF LOADING CAN BE CHANGED AT WILL 


All these machines will be operated entirely by mech- 
anism. They will permit of the loading of the coal 
near the center of the car, or out toward the extreme 
ends, and because they are able to deliver either close 
to the floor or high above it, coal may be paced in 
any desired position within the car. All the motions 
are power-actuated, only one man being necessary for 
loading the cars. These machines are each guaranteed 
to load at the rate of 150 long tons per hour. 

The structural steelwork of the bankhead and head- 
frame is being fabricated by the Canadian Bridge Co. 
All columns, of plate and angle section, are supported 
on substantial concrete foundations. The fioor system 
is composed of I-beams or channels. The trusses, pur- 
lins, bracing and girts are of angles, no thickness of 
metal being less than jys-in. The total weight of the 
steelwork will be approximately 450 tons. 


Trapper Who Fell Asleep and Was Hit by 
Passing Car Must Be Compensated 


N APPEAL by the company from an award of com- 

pensation in the case of John Saydock, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co. has been dismissed in an opinion by Commissioner 
Paul W. Houck. The award was made by Referee Lewis, 
District No. 9, and his findings of fact and conclusions of 
law have been affirmed. The claimant in this case was a 
door tender. On Dec. 1, 1919, he opened the doors for a 
trip of cars, and after closing them he lay down near the 
tracks and fell asleep. Half an hour later the cars passed 
that way again and an oil box of one of the cars struck 
the claimant and injured him. 

The basis of the appeal was that the claimant was not 
in the course of his employment at the time of the accident. 
The board holds, however, that the referee did not err in 
awarding compensation. The Compensation Act, it is 
pointed out, defines the term “injury by an accident in the 
course of his employment” to include any injury sustained 
while the employee is actually engaged in the furtherance 
of the business or affairs of the employer, or, even though 
the employee is not so engaged, any injury caused by the 
operation of the employer’s business on the premises when 
the injury happens upon the premises occupied by the 
employer, the employee’s presence thereon being required 
by the nature of his employment. 

“Under this definition,” the opinion concludes, “the claim- 
ant is entitled to compensation because it is not disputed 
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The floors are to be of reinforced concrete with a 
minimum thickness of 4 in., triangular-mesh reinforce- 
ment being used. That portion of the floor under the 
driving mechanism of the screen will be about 14 in. 
thick, in order to present a solid mass against the 
inertia of the reciprocating parts. 


PLENTY OF VENTILATION WILL BE PROVIDED 


The buildings will be covered on roofs and sides with 
20- and 22-gage galvanized corrugated sheeting. Plenty 
of windows are to be provided, which as a rule will be 
made to slide back so as to give a full or part window 
opening at will. In addition to this, in those portions 
of the buildings where most coal dust is encountered— 
that is, over the main dump and the picking belts— 
Robertson patent roof ventilators will be fixed. Thus 
good ventilation is expected during the summer 
weather. 

As the bankhead is built entirely of steel and con- 
crete, and is therefore fireproof, no insurance on either 
buildings or equipment will be needed. This not only 
means a considerable saving in year:y premiums but 
insures against that loss in output which invariably 
takes place when a fire occurs on a bankhead con- 
structed of wood. 

It goes without saying that colliery bankheads are 
not usually pleasing sights. They may, however, be so 
made as not to be unsightly. Ruskin asserted that 
man has no more right to disfigure landscapes with 
unsightly buildings than he has to pollute the atmos- 
phere with obnoxious smells. 

Bearing this well-known pronouncement duly in mind, 
as well as the fact that Jubilee colliery is situated in 
the middle of the town of Sydney Mines, it has been 
the aim to erect an equipment that will be the equal 
of the best of its kind, not unsightly in appearance, 
and one in which both town and the owning company 
may, with reason, entertain pride. 


that he was injured on the premises of the employer, and 
the injury was caused by the operation of the employer’s 
business thereon and the employee’s presence on the 
premises was required by the nature of his employment. 
It was the duty of the employee to remain at the place 
where he was injured to open and shut the door and the 
act of falling asleep was nothing more than an act of 
negligence on the part of the employee, which, by the very 
terms of the act does not defeat his right to compensation.” 


Want Breaker Silt Collected to Save Park 


ILKES-BARRE is complaining about the damage to 

trees and vegetation caused by the culm which is 
deposited on it at high water by Mill Creek into which flows 
the waste from the breakers of the Hudson Coal Co., the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the individual coal firms known as 
the Healey Coal Co. and the Wolf Collieries Co., and an 
individual operator, John Conlon. 

R. H. Buchanan, district superintendent of the Hudson 
Coal Co., suggests that the stream be straightened to wash 
away the culm, but this the city does not want to do as it 
would mar the beauty of the park and destroy many im- 
provements. Urged that the washeries close during the 
floods, he said that this would not remedy the situation much 
for the low lands above the park were full of culm and the 
flooding of these lands would bring this culm down stream. 
Silt retention is as important a problem as silt utilization, 
and the silt may have to be prepared for market as the 
cheapest means of getting rid of it. 
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HAULING UNUSUALLY HEAVILY BUILT-UP CARS TO THE WEIGH SCALES AT AN OHIO MINE 


Bureau of Standards Is Testing Scales at Mines” 


More Are Found to Give Overweight than Underweight—-Testing Squad 
Has Automobiles Each with One Ton of 50-lb. Standard Weights—Duty of 
Government to Fix Standards of Weight Involves Duty to Inspect Them 


By L. A. FISHERt 
Washington, D. C. 


HE U. S. Bureau of Standards commenced to 
investigate mine scales in August, 1917, in 
response to a request from the authorities in 
Maryland who were confronted with the prospect of 
an immediate general strike as a result of a dispute 
as to the correctness of certain mine scales. The 
nation, at that time, had great need for all the coal 
that could be mined and the local authorities were 
naturally alarmed at the possibility of a prolonged 
shut-down of the mines. It appeared that the miners 
had lost all faith in the ability of the State to cor- 
rect conditions existing and insisted upon tests by the 
Federal Government which they held would be free 
from local influences and fair to both sides in the con- 
troversy. In this emergency the State authorities 
turned to the Bureau of Standards. While there were 
no funds available for this special purpose, the case 
was of sufficient importance to warrant the use of our 
reserve funds, and one of the best men in Bureau was 
detailed to the work. 
The result of this particular investigation made with 
a ton of 50-lb. test weights showed that the miners 
had just cause for their complaints, as many of the 
scales gave readings which were too low. However, 


*Abstract of paper presented at Weights and Measures Confer- 
ence held at the Bureau of Standards this spring and entitled 
“Mine Scale Work of the Bureau of Standards.” 

+Former Chief of Weights and Measures Division, Bureau of 
Standards, recently deceased. 


as soon as the scales were declared by the Bureau to 
be in order, and operating correctly, the miners forgot 
their grievances, those who had ceased work returned 
to the mines, and the incident was closed. 

Subsequently complaints were received from other 
sections of the soft-coal regions and to meet these 
demands the Bureau asked for and received from Con- 
gress an appropriation of $15,000 to carry on mine- 
scale investigations. 

As soon as the funds were available, the Bureau 
purchased two motor trucks equipped with special fea- 
tures necessary for the sure and rapid transportation 
of the field party, test weights, and other apparatus. 
The trucks were obtained from the War Department, 
and were built on a contract for the Aviation Service. 
They are of the so-calted “Light Aviation” type, now 
commonly seen in the Public Roads Service, as Congress 
has since then authorized the transfer of a large num- 
ber of these trucks to this service. They are designed 
and built to obtain a combination of speed, power, and 
endurance. Special features embodied are a two-ton 
Continental Motor, on a one-ton G. M. C. chassis, solid 
disk front and rear wheels, double pneumatic tires 
on each rear wheel and special hubs and extra wheels 
designed to minimize road delays on account of tire 
trouble. Bodies were built to afford convenient means 
of hauling and handling 2,400 lb. of test weights in 
50-lb: units, sealers’ kit, other necessary testing appa- 
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BUREAU OF STANDARDS MINE-SCALE TESTING CAR 


Car carries two men, one the engineer in charge and the other a 
driver and mechanician who assists in the testing work. Room is 
provided for weights, sealers’ kits and other testing apparatus 
with the baggage of the two men. 


ratus, and the baggage of the field party who make the 
truck their chief means of transportation. 

The field party of two consists of an inspector or 
engineer in charge, and an assistant who acts as driver- 
mechanician, assists in the testing work, and performs 
other duties in his spare time. The inspector selects 
territory, arranges and directs details of tests, makes 
adjustments when practicable, and advises regarding 
weighing conditions and features of installation. He 
must play a ticklish role in a situation fraught with 
continual discontent. 

The method of test is not widely different from that 
of testing an ordinary platform or wagon scale. Coal 
tipple scales are usually of 3, 5 or 10 tons capacity. 
A test to capacity by applying test weights is imprac- 
ticable, as it is impossible to transport and handle 
more than one ton of test weights with efficiency. 
Loads of one-fourth, one-half, and one ton are applied 
and the errors and multiplication at those loads deter- 
mined. The actual weight of an empty car is deter- 
mined by the method of substitution and the weights 
then loaded into this car. 

This gives a test load usually in the neighborhood of 
two tons, depending of course upon the weight of the 
car. A car full.of coal is then applied and weighed 
at each end and in the center of the deck to develop 
sectional errors. Sufficient test weights, usually 500 or 
1,000 lb., are added to determine the multiplication, 
from which the actual weight of the car of coal is com- 
puted and compared with the weight indicated by the 
normal operation. The car is then dumped and weighed 
empty. - The weight of coal thus obtained is compared 
with the weight which would normally be credited to 
the miner on the tipp’e sheet. 

The procedure is similar for a hopper scale, except, 
of course, the necessary manipulation to determine the 
weight of empty cars. By simply passing the coal into 
the hopper a test load can be built up by the method of 
substitution to any desired value. 

Up to April 1 of the present year, about 450 scales 
had been tested at different coal tipples in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Georgia. 
Of this number about 63 per cent failed to pass a 
tolerance of 0.40 per cent of the applied load of 4 lb. 
per thousand, which will be recognized as being twice 
the tolerance applied to railroad-track scales and other 
commercial scales. Seven per cent had errors of 50 lb., 
48 per cent had errors in excess and 52 per cent had 
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errors in deficiency, from which it appears that on the 
whole little or no attempt is made to short-weigh. 
Since April 1 our trucks have been working in the 
State of Indiana. 

As a result of the accumulation of information, the 
Bureau has drawn up tentative specifications for coal- 
tipple scales and their installation, but they are not yet 
ready for publication. 

The purpose of the Bureau in this as in all testing | 
work is to improve the accuracy of the scales, their 
installation and general weighing condition. It desires 
to do this for the benefit of the operator and the miner. 
The Government should not permit false weights, be 
they intentional or accidental, any more than it should 
permit the counterfeiting of money. False weights 
should be penalized by laws comparable in their sever- 
ity to those relating to coinage. Nothing could con- 
ceivab'y give the thousands of foreigners working in 
the mines who cannot speak English so false an im- 
pression of our institutions as to find themselves at the 
mercy of some dishonest mine superintendent. 

In the mining industry where the wages are directly 
determined by weighing the output of the miners, all 
doubt as to their correctness should be removed. With 
this source of misunderstanding and suspicion removed, 
there are still enough sources of misunderstanding left 
to satisfy the most contentious individual. 

The annual appropriation for this work is $15,000. 
The number of employees is not definitely fixed but 
varies from time to time as the exigencies of the work 
and of the funds warrant. 

There can hardly be any difference of opinion as to 
the advisability and desirability of the Federal Govern- 
ment taking up duties prescribed to it by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which gives it authority to 
fix the standard of weights and measures. This makes 
it the solemn duty of the Government not only to adopt 
standards but to see that the adopted standards are 
used in trade. Nothing less than this could constitute 
fixing the standards. But this does not mean that the 
Federal Government should be the exclusive agency in 
enforcing the use of the standards. 





TRACK CURVES IN CROSSING MINE SCALES 


Conditions such as these, as also unsteady foundations, are not 
conductive to satisfactory weighing. 
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BOILER HOUSE, TURBINE ROOM, COOLING TOWER AND STEP-UP TRANSFORMERS AT ROCK SPRINGS, WYO: 


Union Pacific Coal Co. Discards Many of Its Local Power 
Plants for a Central Station at Rock Springs, Wyo.’ 


Electric Energy Has Been Used in Mining in This District for Almost 
Thirty Years—Generating Equipment Has Steadily Increased in Ca- 
pacity Until the Main Power Plant Is Now Practically a Central Station 


By D. C. MCKEEHANt 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Springs field in the year 1892. The initial instal- 

lation was an engine-driven generator and a 9-ton 
haulage locomotive using 500-volt direct current. Ref- 
erence to this locomotive, which is still in use, was 
made in the issue of Coal Age for Feb. 24, 1921. Tak- 
ing into consideration the size of the field the conver- 
sion to electric operation has been notably complete, 
there being no compressed-air machines in primary 
service and but one steam-driven hoist, that at No. 10 
Mine. This machine is located within 50 ft. of the 
boiler room of the present power plant. 

Two 8-ton haulage locomotives were installed in 1896. 
They are still in use. These mines used the pioneer 
types of electric cutting and drilling machines. The 
extensive use of electric power began in 1900, when 
four 400-kw. 500-volt direct-current engine-driven gene- 
rators were installed. These were cross-compound 
machines and operated non-condensing. 

By 1910 the mines had developed main haulage en- 
tries several miles in length, and the working territory 
had increased to about six square miles in area. In 
order to transmit adequate power to the working face 
it was necessary in various parts of the mine to supply 
energy from motor-generator sets which supplemented 
the power furnished by the engine-driven generators. 
Power for these motor-generator sets was supplied by a 
300-kw. high-pressure non-condensing turbo-generator 
delivering 2,300-volt 60-cycle three-phase current. This 
marks the beginning of the use of alternating current 
for mining purposes. 


| “Spring power was introduced into the Rock 





*Article entitled “Growth of the Electric Power System of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co., Rock Springs, Wyo.,’”’ presented at the 
June 30 session of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 


+Chief engineer, Union Pacific Coal Co. 


In 1913 new mines were being developed in Reliance, 
seven miles distant. Accordingly the main power plant 
was enlarged to accommodate a 750-kw. low-pressure 
condensing turbine, utilizing the exhaust steam from 
the cross-compound engines and the 300-kw. turbine. 
Transformers were installed for supplying Reliance 
with power at 13,200 volts. 

In the course of time the old engines began to dis- 
mantle themselves—by throwing various pieces, such as 
cylinder heads, about the building, damaging walls and 
switchboards, thus creating a general feeling of unrest 
among those who were engaged in power production. 
The limitations of the old engines, which had given 
admirable service for ten years, were therefore recog-. 
nized. 

With these engines removed it became questionable 
whether enough exhaust steam could be obtained, and 
in 1915 a 1,000-kw. high-pressure condensing. turbine 
was installed in order that more general use might be 
made of motor-generator sets for the direct-current 
supply. The plant at that time contained units of 
1,000 kw., 750 kw. and 300 kw., in alternating current, 
supplemented by three of the 400-kw. engine-driven 
generators (one having been scrapped). This was con- 
sidered sufficient capacity for some time to come. 

At Superior, twenty miles from Rock Springs, five 
mines were opened about 1910. The power was sup- 
plied from a local plant containing four 300-kw. 2,300- 
volt alternating-current generators and two 300-kw. 250- 
volt direct-current generators. By 1917 this plant was 
still adequate to carry the load, but bad water caused 
an excessive expense in the boiler room, and it was 
decided to abandon the Superior plant and transmit 
power from Rock Springs. 
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COOLING TOWER, TURBINE ROOM, NO. 10 TIPPLE AND BOILER HOUSE OF UNION PACIFIC COAL CO. 


In the foreground are the sprays for the condensing water, for the reception of which a concrete reservoir has 


been provided. 


The cooling tower was built many years ago. 


The climate being extremely dry, 


as can be imagined from the absence of vegetation, there should be rapid 
evaporation with speedy and efficient cooling of the water 


To take care of this additional load a 2,500-kw. tur- 
bine had to be installed at the latter point. This 
machine was installed in 1918, its installation making 
necessary a revamping of the whole plant. The old 
engines and generators were junked, the 300-kw. tur- 
bine was transferred to the Cumberland mines, and the 
750-kw. turbine was sold. The old frame building was 
razed, and one of steel and hollow tile erected. 

Fig. 1 is an exterior view showing the present tur- 
bine plant, concrete spray pond, cooling tower, boiler 
room and No. 10 mine tipple. Fig. 2 is an interior 
view, showing turbines and switchboard. Alteration 
of certain machines to electric drive and an increasing 
load soon required another 2,500-kw. turbine, so that 
today the plant contains the following turbo-generators: 
One 1,000-kw. unit installed in 1915, one of 2,500 kw. 
installed in 1918 and one of 2,500 kw. installed in 1920. 


The above generators are 2,300-volt 3-phase 60-cycle 
machines, and the entire plant is rated at 7,500 kva. 

Jet condensers are employed in conjunction with 
steam-driven reciprocating vacuum pumps. Two of the 
circulating-water pumps are driven by 2,300-volt syn- 
chronous motors and one pump by a 2,300-volt induction 
motor. One of the 2,500-kw. machines is fitted with a 
direct-connected exciter for starting, two 40-kw. 2,300- 
volt synchronous motor-generator exciters serving for 
normal running. A General Electric type F-8 regulator 
keeps the voltage constant. 

Aluminum-cell lightning arresters are connected 
directly to the buses. A 12-volt storage battery pro- 
vides emergency lighting. The connected load is 16,000 
hp. The largest hoists at these mines are a 600-hp., a 
500-hp., a 400-hp. and a 250-hp. machine. In addition 
to these are eight hoists ranging from 100 to 150 hp. 





FIG. 2. 


One 1,000-kw. and two 2,500-kw. 
60-cycle current. 


_ turbo-generators are installed in this plant. 
The entire plant is rated at 7,500 kva. 


INTERIOR OF TURBINE ROOM SHOWING TURBINES AND SWITCHBOARD 


They generate 2,300-volt 3-phase 
One of the 2,500-kw. machines is fitted 


with a direct-connected exciter for starting. Two 40-kw. 2,300-volt synchronous 
motors serve as exciters for normal running. 
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From this list it may be seen that the plant is sub- 
ject to severe demands for short intervals. Two of the 
250-hp. hoists operate cages in vertical shafts, all the 
others serving on slopes. The larger hoists are oper- 
ated under either contactor or liquid-rheostat control. 

In all seventeen mines are supplied with energy. 
The sustained peakload on the plant is 5,000 kw.; the 
hourly output for the day load varies from 3,400 to 
3,900 kw.-hr. For the past year this load has been car- 
ried by the 2,500-kw. and the 1,000-kw. generators. 
Besides carrying a 50-per cent overload on peaks, the 
machines at times deliver more kilowatt-hours per hour 
_ than their nominal rating. They can do this because 
the power factor of the plant is kept close to unity. 
Many of the motor-generator sets are driven by syn- 
chronous motors, carrying leading current at light load 
and so adjusted that they receive current at unity power 
factor at full load. 

Current for local distribution as well as that for 
mines in the vicinity of the pant is supplied at 2,300 
volts. One 13,200-volt line serves Reliance, E. Plane, 
and a remote part of Rock Springs mines as well as the 
development at Gunn. A 33,000-volt line supplies Dines, 
Winton and Superior. At the mines the distribution 
beyond the step-down transformers is at 2,300 volts. 

The boiler room contains twelve Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers with a total rated capacity of 3,384 hp., fitted 
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with chain-grate and type E stokers and induced-draft 
fans. Before long all the boilers will be supplied with 
superheaters providing 100 deg. of super-heat. Slack 
coal is burned exclusively, a conveyor delivering the 
coal from No. 10 mine tipp!e direct to storage bins in 
the boiler room. 

Fans are both motor- and steam-driven. One turbine- 
driven and one motor-driven centrifugal pump, supple- 
mented by duplex machines held in reserve, supply the 
feed water. Boiler feed and in fact all water for oper- 
ating the plant is secured from a series of wells, located 
about one mile from the plant. An air lift is used to 
raise the water about 200 ft. to the surface, after which 
it is forced into tanks by motor-driven plunger pumps. 

This wel water is quite “hard,” but the mud and 
scale it forms in the boilers is easily removed without 
the use of compound. Feed water is taken from the 
cooling pond and introduced into the boilers without 
softening treatment. Usually the “make-up” water for 
the system is introduced into the condensers in order to 
obtain the slight benefit of its lower temperature. 

Five turbo-generators have been installed in a period 
of ten years and it is doubtful if even yet the plant has 
sufficient capacity to take care of the field’s require- 
ments for more than another year. This installation 
has furnished the necessary power to mine 4,000,000 
tons of coal in one year. 


Steel Mine Car Designed to Suit Anthracite Conditions 


Mine Car May Be Loaded Underground by Hand or 
By Chutes or on the Surface by a Shovel—Such a Car 
Must Be Unusually Strong and of Large Capacity 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


should determine its size and details of construc- 
tion. In the anthracite field these governing fac- 
tors vary widely from those encountered in the bitumi- 
nous region and as a result the general conformation of 
cars used in the two localities shows equal divergence. 
The anthracite car is as a rule higher than that found 
in the bituminous fields, as the beds in which it is called 
upon to operate are comparatively thick. The capacity 
is, of course, other things being equal, proportional to 
the height. 
Conditions of loading in the two regions may be en- 
tirely different, for in the anthracite field if steep- 


(5 stout ae under which a mine car must work 


Mine and 
Powder Car 
Used at operations 


of the Locust Moun- 
tain Coal Co. Mine 


car will hold 134 


cu.ft., level full, 
though gage is only 
36 in. Its height is 
only a trifle under 
na it, 


pitching beds are being worked the cars may be run 
under chutes. In the bituminous fields as a gener 
rule mine cars are loaded only by hand and are not sub- 
jected to heavy loading stresses. As much stripping is 
being done in the anthracite region mine cars are fre- 
quently employed above ground either for removing 
coal from the strip pit or in hauling away spoil. In 
either case they may be loaded by steam shovel which 
is, of course, much more severe on the car than hand 
loading. 

At the Locust Mountain Coal Co.’s operation near 
Shenandoah, Pa., conditions vary so much that the cars 
are loaded by hand in certain portions of the mine and 
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tend to cause flat wheels and excess- 





Steel Mine Car for 


ive wear upon the flanges so that in 
time a wheel thus worn will tend to 
climb the rail, and consequently the 
car that it supports is liable to de- 





railment. 





Anthracite 
Spring draft saves the car 
from racking strains 
against which the ma- 
terial and build of the 
ears afford further pro- 
tection. 
eee siadt GOR tree a ee pee ores a ree ere Pe TE LS ok Be 


| kc-------» 5'-6"wide inside -- -----> 











91-9" length inside ----------------- | 


Two different types of trucks are 
employed. These use the Hyatt- 
Fleming and the American Car & 
Foundry roller-bearing wheels, re- 
spectively. Both types have given 
excellent satisfaction. The use of 
either reduces rolling friction which 
is highly necessary in a car of this 
size and weight. The cars them- 
selves were built by the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 
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An extremely simple yet effective 
device is employed for holding the 
car door closed. This consists of a 








in others are filled from chutes. 
operates extensive strippings. 


This company also 
It would, of course, be 
inconvenient to provide a different type of car for each 
variety of service and it is necessary as a result to 
build the cars of such a design that they will meet all 


conditions encountered. But though there is room in 
the underground workings for a high car, yet it must 
not be so high as to render hand loading difficult. It 
must be strong enough to withstand the shock of coal 
falling from a chute, as well as the rough usage to 
which it is subjected in the strip pits when loaded by 
steam shovel. 

In order that it may possess the necessary strength 
such a car is unavoidably heavy and as a result must 
be so designed that it will not readily leave the track. 
Furthermore, rolling friction must be reduced as far as 
possible. To lessen wear and tear also, it is advisable 
to provide such a car with brakes instead of depending 
upon spragging as is customary in many anthracite 
collieries. 

At the operation above mentioned the car employed 
has a capacity, level full, of 134 cu.ft. The inside di- 
mensions are:—Length, 9 ft. 9 in.; width, 5 ft. 6 in., 
and depth, 2 ft. 6 in. The over-all dimensions are: 
Length, outside to outside of bumpers, 11 ft. 7 in.; 
width, 6 ft. 2 in.; height, 4 ft. 113 in. The height of 
the top of the side boards is, however, only 4 ft. 6 in. 
The wheel base is 4 ft. and the track gage is 36 in. 


DRAWHEADS ARE FURNISHED WITH SPRINGS 


In external appearance this car is strongly suggestive 
of railroad equipment of the gondola type. The frame- 
work is entirely of steel, the sides and bottom being 
strengthened and braced with angle iron. The draw- 
heads are spring-mounted, stress upon the body of the 
car being thus reduced. Springs also are employed 
above the journal box to reduce the jolting which rough 
track will cause and the stresses incident thereto. The 
springs on the drawhead and journal boxes, as well as 
the long wheel base render the car not only easy riding 
but enable it to hold the track much better than if these 
springs were omitted and the wheel base made short. 

Brakes are rather unusual in the anthracite field, but 
their employment on a car of this size and weight 
renders the wear and tear much less than it would be 
if sprags only were employed. Furthermore, sprags 


steel locking bar working vertically 
along the endgate and fitting into a 
suitable hole in the bumper. To open the door it is only 
necessary to raise this bar about two inches. The dump 
in the breaker is so arranged that a hook on the end of 
the vertical locking bar engages a crane, which in this 
case is merely a horizontal bar, and as the car tilts for- 
ward to discharge its contents the endgate is first 
unlocked and then raised. 

All in all this car satisfies the conditions imposed 
by the operation where it is used. It is of rugged con- 
struction, and consequently the repairs are low. It 
may be used effectively in any one of the many diverse 
workings, so that several distinct types of car are not 
required. Rolling friction and consequently draw-bar 
pull is reduced to a minimum. Its large capacity lessens 
the number of car loads necessary to transport a given 
output. It is exceptionally easy riding and consequently 
holds the track much better than the ordinary rigid or 
semi-rigid car. And, lastly, the brakes obviate the wear 
to which cars are subjected when sprags are used 
exclusively. 


Thirty Millions in Compensation Paid 
Workmen in Pennsylvania 


INCE the Workmen’s Compensation Board has been in 

operation in Pennsylvania, a period of five years, $28,712,- 
768 of compensation has been paid out, according to figures 
just tabulated by the board. During a portion of 1916 and 
the year 1917, $7,247,196 was paid through the board; in 
1918, the payments were $4,412,881; in 1919, $6,039,076; in 
1920, $7,001,197, and during the first six months of 1921, 
$4,012,412. 

During the five-year period the awards of compensation 
for fatal injuries have aggregated $30,075,765. The amount 
actually paid out for such compensation has been $8,448,859 
and the disability compensation paid, $20,263,903. 

The total amount awarded for permanent injuries during 
the five years was $9,154,075 and the amount already paid, 
$5,314,880. During this period the board has awarded for 
the loss of legs, $936,576; the loss of arms, $745,345; loss 
of hands, $2,071,955; loss of feet, $976,227; loss of eyes, 
$3,983,868 and miscellaneous, $440,104. These awards are 
for the loss of 501 legs, 386 arms, 1,286 hands, 671 feet, 
3,210 eyes and there were 112 miscellaneous accidents. 

There were 15,212 fatal accidents reported, 3,067 of per- 
manent disability, 1,048,119 of temporary disability, making 
a total of 1,066,398 accidents. Agreements were approved 
in 11,824 fatal cases, 6,009 of permanent disability, 337,478 
of temporary disability, or a total of 355,311. 
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Gallup-American Is Erecting Plant with 
A Skip Hoist and Overturning Cages 


UCH progress has been made in the construction of 

the new mine of the Gallup-American Coal Co., 
located near Gallup, McKinley County, N. M. On Aug. 1 
the main shaft had been sunk to a depth of approximately 
500 ft. This shaft is concrete-lined, rectangular in 
section and measures approximately 9 x 20 ft. 8 in. 
The coal at this shaft is 764 ft. from the surface. 

The auxiliary shaft has been sunk to practically the 
same depth, is concrete-lined throughout, is rectangular 
in section and measures approximately 10 ft. 6 in. x 25 
ft. 3 in. The main shaft will be equipped for skip hoist- 
ing and two overturning cages in balance will be used 
at the auxiliary shaft during the development period 
and for the hoisting of men and material at all times. 

The main-shaft tipple is equipped with pendulum- 
hung shaker screens, loading booms, picking tables, 
etc., and all small coal will be sent by belt conveyor 
to a bin for loading in railroad cars or into hoppers 
of the power plant. The hoists at both shafts are to 
be electrically-operated by power furnished from the 
new power plant now under construction, as shown in 
the foreground of the illustration. 

The steel for the auxiliary tipple has been erected 
and that for the main tipple is being fabricated, and 
the schedule provides for its erection in the early 
autumn. All the buildings are fireproof, of brick and 
concrete, with steel sash and steel trusses, purlins, etc., 
in the roof. The brick work has been completed on 
the shop building, and brick are now being laid for 
the wash and hoist houses. 

Four 400-hp. Heine water-tube boilers which will 
generate the steam for the engines have been delivered. 
Alternating current at 2,300 volts will be generated to 
furnish power for the new as well as the existing 
operations, and small coal and crushed refuse will be 
burned under the boilers on Harrington-type stokers. 
The smokestack, now under construction, will be of 
concrete, 259 ft. high above foundations and 10 ft. 
in diameter. 

A spur has been constructed to the Santa Fe at 
Gallup, and work is progressing on storage tracks. A 


New Gallup- 
American Plant 


Now under con- 
struction. On the 
left is the village and 
in the center rear- 
ground the wash 
house and_ shop 
building, the auxil- 
lary -shaft head - 
frame with over- 
turning cages and 
the hoist house for 
this shaft. In the 
foreground is ‘the 
power house, con- 
veyor to boiler bins, 
tipple and main- 
shaft headframe 
and its hoist house. 
On the right in the 
foreground is the 
pond for the con- 
densing water. 
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number of the cottages, rooming houses, etc., for the 
new town site, shown in the upper left-hand corner of 
the picture, have been completed and others are under 
way. 

The plant has been designed throughout by the Allen 
& Garcia Co., engineers, Chicago, for an expected out- 
put of approximately 5,000 tons per 8-hour day. It 
is hoped that coal can be hoisted from the auxiliary 
shaft before Jan. 1 of next year, and the schedule 
provides that the entire surface installation and bottom 
loading stations will be completed in the spring of 1922. 


Fish Warden Wants Mine Water Purified 


INE drainage into the tributaries of the Susquehanna 

River is blamed for the killing of fish, according to 
J. P. Albert, chief warden of the State Department of 
Fisheries of Pennsylvania. He has just completed an inves- 
tigation of the river and its tributaries from Harrisburg 
northward, and filed a report with N. R. Buller, State Fish 
Commissioner. 

Oil and tar were discovered coming from sewers at Wil- 
liamsport, and industrial plants both at that city and at 
Lock Haven discharge pollution into the stream, but much 
of the waste heretofore poured into the river by powder 
plants at Emporium and by tanneries is now filtered. 
Streams along which mines were opened during the past 
few years were found to be filled with sulphur water and 
the warden says that many fish have been killed in con- 
sequence. 

The report regrets that the department does not have the 
advantage of stronger legislation against the pollution of 
streams. According to court decisions, the department has 
no control over mine water, Mr. Albert adds, and in con- 
clusion he says that unless some method is found to elimi- 
nate drainage of mine water direct into the streams, little 
progress in the saving of fish can be expected. Most of the 
pollution comes from bituminous mines along the West 
Branch. = 


FALLING PROP CAUSED CANCER AND COMPENSATION Is 
GRANTED.—Commissioner Jarrett in the appeal by the 
defendant from an award in the case of John Grobuskie 
against the Shipman Coal Co., Shamokin, awards the claim- 
ant $12 a week from April 29, 1920, to June 7, 1920, with 
an additional award for medicine and hospital services. 
The claimant in this case on April 10, 1920, was employed 
by the defendant at its Colbert Colliery, Coal Run, Pa., at 
timbering. A prop fell over and struck him on the face. 
A cancer quickly developed and this was later removed at 
a hospital. 
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Applying New Methods in the Mining of Coal 


New Systems of Mining Involve Great Financial Risk 


and Must Be Viewed from Every Possible Angle. 


Slab- 


bing of Long Rooms While Adapted to Improved Ma- 
chinery Presents Difficulties in the Extraction of Pillars 


AVING read with much interest 

the article by Carl Scholz, Coal 
Age, Apr. 14, p. 661, and the letter 
discussing its merits, by W. H. Luxton, 
June 16, p. 1083, I desire to add a few 
thoughts that they suggest. 

The aim in each of these articles is 
to provide long working faces, while 
affording ample protection to the men, 
maximum recovery of coal and facili- 
ties for handling cars and machines 
at the working face. In addition: to 
these items, also, there must be con- 
sidered ventilation, drainage and prac- 
tical grades for handling cars and 
hauling coal. 

We all recognize the value of a sys- 
tem that will attain the objects just 
mentioned. Coal men are often ac- 
cused, however, of being over-conserva- 
tive in the matter of adopting new sys- 
tems and methods of mining. In their 
defense, it should be remembered that 
the trial of most new methods involves 
a certain financial risk that must be 
assumed by the operator who makes 
the attempt. 


TRYING OuT NEW SCHEMES APT TO 
PROVE EXPENSIVE 


Untried methods and systems must 
be viewed from every angle before they 
can be put to the practical test in the 
mine, or the tryout may be a costly 
one. It is for this reason that I am 
taking the liberty of offering a few 
comments on the methods suggested in 
the articles mentioned. 

First, referring to the plan proposed 
by Mr. Scholz, it is apparent that the 
method of slabbing the coal from the 
ribs of long rooms 500 ft. in length 
is at least limited to seams of moderate 
depth and affording a fair height of 
coal. 

While ventilation and drainage may 
offer no particular drawback, in this 
method, there is more doubt regarding 
the protection afforded against roof 
falls, which may prove a serious prob- 
lem. While Mr. Scholz has given no 
dimensions further than to state the 
size of the panel, 500 x 1,200 ft., with 
rooms driven 12 ft. wide, I may assume 
the slabbing is done in widths of 6 to 
63 ft. 

Let us suppose that, after slabbing 
ai side of a 12-ft. room, the width 


of the room is increased to 25 ft. Ordi- 
narily I would consider this a safer 
width than to take another slab cut of 
6 ft., which would increase the width 
TOeo cet 

It is stated that these 12-ft. rooms 
are driven in pairs and on such centers 
that when a slab cut is taken from 
each size of the pillar between them 
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SHOWING TWO PAIRS OF ROOMS IN 
PROCESS OF SLABBING 


the latter will be almest cut through. 
Judging from this description, we have 
as a result of two slab cuts, one in 
each room, say, a series of two parallel 
rooms driven in pairs, 500 ft. long, the 
rooms in each pair being separated by 
a chain pillar 6 or 8 ft. wide. We 
will assume that these rooms are sepa- 
rated by larger pillars, perhaps 60 ft. 
wide. 

Let me ask here, How is it proposed 
to recover these narrow pillars? We 
have a 1,200-ft. panel from which, per- 
haps, 40 per cent of the coal has been 
recovered in the entire panel, the re- 
maining 60 per cent of the panel is 
now standing on 60-ft. pillars. 





For the purpose of utilizing the im- 
proved machines for which this method 
is designed, these pillars must be at- 
tacked by splitting them with additional 


12-ft. rooms and slabbing these as 
before. It is evident to the pract:cal 
mind that we will soon reach a condi- 
tion where the pillars will not support 
the overburden, as we have not pro- 
vided a sufficient area to break the 
roof and relieve the pressure on the 
pillars. The result is that these re- 
maining narrow pillars will be crushed 
and a large portion of the coal rendered 
unminable. 


PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE SYSTEM 


While possibly being mistaken in my 
conclusions. I fail to see how this sys- 
tem will work out satisfactorily, but 
would be glad to have it shown under 
actual working conditions. It will be 
readily appreciated that the trackwork 
presents numerous difficulties and, 
though these are not insurmountable, 
they increase the expense of operation. 

For convenience of explanation, I 
have marked the rooms shown in the 
accompanying figure as No. 1, 2, 3 
and 4. Having taking a right-slab cut © 
in No. 1 room and a left-slab cut in 
No. 2 room, we will be compelled to 
shift two switches on the heading to 
where they can be used when the larger 
60-ft. pillar is split in the manner pre- 
viously mentioned. 

It may be that the plan contemplates 
removing the remaining 6- or 8-ft. pil- 
lars by the pick. Otherwise it would 
be necessary to shift the line of track 
in one room to where the machine 
could mine this pillar, but that would 
be a questionable undertaking to say 
the least. 


SLABBING THE COAL FACE IN A PANEL 


Turning now to the plan suggested 


‘by Mr. Luxton, which appears to be 


a more practical suggestion, it does not 
appear from the figure accompanying 
his letter how the loads are to be hauled 
away and the empties supplied to the 
loader as they are needed. In the 
Scholz plan there is a double-track sys- 
tem for that purpose. 

The Luxton plan (p. 1083) does not 
show any track system. The text men- 
tions, however, a double row of chocks 
at the working face, and it is possible 
the empty track is intended to be laid 
between these twa rows of chocks, 
which would be all that is required to 
serve the loading machines success- 
fully. 

Allow me to suggest that where the 
grades are not excessive two longwall 
faces could be established in each panel, 
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working away from each other and 
toward each of the flanking haulage 
roads. 

In the development of these panels, 
the problem of getting air to the face 
may involve difficulties, in a gaseous 
mine, particularly in blocking out the 
200-ft. square barrier pillars men- 
tioned. It will be necessary to either 
split these pillars or make use of small 
blowers to ventilate the place until 
through connection can be established. 

In closing, permit me to say that the 
discussion of new methods of mining 
is extremely interesting and should 
lead to valuable advances in the indus- 
try. I hope this will continue. Mining 
men realize the limitations of the older 
methods of mining and, despite the 
frequent charges made that they are 
bound to precedent, I believe every 
proposition that promises real advance- 
ment will receive favorable considera- 
tion at their hands. A proposed system, 
however, must be reasonably sure of 
success to justify its undertaking. 

M. L. O’NEALE, 
Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Suggestions in Gravity-Plane 
Haulage 


To serve two mines at different eleva- 
tions output of upper mine lowered 
in two stages. Another suggests use 
of two ropes winding on a double 
drum having diameters proportioned 
to the length of haul. 


F NOT too late, I want to add a 

suggestion to those that have already 
appeared in Coal Age, July 14, p. 58 
and Aug. 11, p. 219, relative to adapt- 
ing a single gravity plane to serve two 
mines at different elevations. 

My suggestion is to construct a suit- 
able landing at the lower-mine level, 
by excavation and fill, as indicated in 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF GRAVITY 
PLANE 


the accompanying figure, showing a 
plan and elevation of the upper portion 
of the plane. 

While this plan will require some al- 
teration of the present incline, it will 
afford practical satisfaction in handling 
the output from each mine. The coal 
from the upper mine will be lowered in 
two stages, making the system what I 
would call a “tandem gravity plane.” 
There must be room provided on the 
lower landing to hold a trip from the 
upper mine, the switch for the lower 
mine connecting with the incline just 
above the knuckle. 

This arrangement will naturally 
steepen the grade of the incline some- 
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what just above and below this landing. 
The track on the landing should have a 
2 per cent grade, as indicated in the 
figure, to facilitate the movement of 
cars on reaching this landing. Also, a 
second headsheave will be required at 
the landing. 


BotH MINE3 OPERATED INDEPENDENTLY 
OR JOINTLY, AS DESIRED 


This system permits independent 
operation from either mine, or trips 
may be lowered from both mines simul- 
taneously. If desired to serve the 
upper mine only, at a time when the 
lower mine is not running, the end of 
the lower rope can be coupled to that of 
the upper rope, making one continuous 
rope reaching from the upper level to 
the tipple. 

When both mines are running, as I 
said, the output from the upper mine is 
lowered in two stages, the cars reaching 
the lower level in the first stage and 
waiting there to be lowered to the tipple 
in the second stage. In each stage, a 
corresponding number of empties is 
drawn up the incline. To. save track- 
ing, passing tracks are constructed at 
the middle point on each respective por- 
tion of the incline. 

This description, together with the 
accompanying figure, will, I believe, 
make the operation of the system clear. 
It is understood, of course, that suitable 
brakes must be provided on each head- 
sheave in order to control the movement 
of the trips on the incline. The plane 
should also be equipped with the usual 
safety devices and a gocd signal system 
provided to insure successful operation. 

STEPHEN DAVIES. 

Midlandvale, Alta., Canada. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


OT having been able to offer a sug- 

gestion that occurred to me at the 
time the gravity plane for serving two 
mines at different elevations was dis- 
cussed in Coal Age, I may be permit- 
ted to do so now, as it seems to me to 
be worthy of consideration. 

My idea is to use a double drun, in- 
stead of a single headsheave, at the 
landing of the upper mine. This drum 
should be in two parts, having differ- 
ent diameters but mounted on the same 
shaft and firmly connected together. 
The diameter of each half of the drum 
must correspond to the length of haul, 
which is 1,100 ft. to the upper mine and 
1,000 ft. to the lower mine. In other 
words, the ratio of the diameter of the 
two halves of the drums should be, in 
this case, 11:10. 


SEPARATE ROPE FOR EACH MINE 


For example, if the diameter of the 
larger half of the drum, which serves 
the upper mine is 53 ft., that of the 
smaller half serving the lower mine 
should be 5 ft. The idea is to have a 
separate rope for each mine, these 
ropes winding on the same drum. 

Each mine will use one track of the 
incline altogether, the same track serv- 
ing for the descending loads and the 
ascending empties. The loaded trip, 
descending from the upper mine, will 
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pull the empty trip up to the landing 
at the lower mine; and, vice versa, the 
loaded trip from the lower mine will 
pull the empty trip up to the landing 
at the upper mine. 

Of course, each respective half of the 
drum, having a different diameter, pre- 
sents a different leverage and, to pre- 
serve the balance in the operation of 
the claim, either the capacity of the 
cars or the number of cars lowered in a 
trip from the upper mine, as compared 
with the same items for the lower mine, 
must be in the inverse ratio of the 
diameters of the drums, or as 10:11, 
assuming the weights of the cars for 
each mine are equal. 

The system, however, assumes the 
same ratio of output for the two mines 
and their continuous operation simul- 
taneously. H. H. CAMERON. 

Thorburn, Pictoo County, N. S. 





THIRD LETTER 


EFERRING to the question of 

adapting a gravity incline to the 
service of two mines, one a hundred 
feet below the other, my plan would be 
to convert this incline into an engine 
plane, by placing an engine at the top 
and using a single rope to lower the 
loaded and hoist the empty cars. 

This plan would do away with any 
trouble caused by having two ropes, or 
branches of the same rope, as in the 
gravity system. There would be but 
a single track on the entire incline. 

On each landing and on the tipple at 
the foot of the plane, there will be the 
usual loaded and empty tracks con- 
nected by an automatic spring switch 
that would be always set for the empty 
track and require no attention. 

At the lower landing the switch con- 
necting with the incline must turn up 
the plane, after the manner of a back- 
switch. The empties for this mine, 
being hoisted to a point where they can 
be dropped in onto the landing. The 
rope is then changed and the loads 
drawn out and lowered on the plane. 


THROW SWITCH ON INCLINE 


This backswitch at the lower landing 
is the only switch on the incline and 
must be thrown when cars are to be 
run in or out at this landing. It can- 
not be automatic like the switches on 
the two landings and the tipple. 

If desired the engine can be located 
at the foot of the plane, or at any con- 
venient point on the incline, and the 
rope carried up to and over a bullwheel 
at the head of the plane. In that case, 
however, the switches connecting both 
landings with the plane would need to 
be backswitches; and the rope leading 
from the engine up to the bullwheel 
should be carried on the offside of the 
plane, so as not to interfere with the 
switches. 

In the operation of the plane, as~ 
suming the mine cars hold 30 ewt. of 
coal and ten-car trips are run, it. 
will be possible to make a round trip im 
10 minutes, thus handling 60 cars or- 
90 tons of coal per hour, making the. 
output of the two mines 720 tons. 

Forty Fort, Pa. FOREMAN. | 
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Certification of All Mine 
Officials Needed 


The law an injustice to certified mine 
foremen inflicted by the provision 
permitting employment of uncertified 
men. Its effect on young men, is to 
take away their ambition to study. 


IKE many others, I have followed 

with interest the discussion re- 
garding the change that was made in 
the Pennsylvania mining law, which 
permits the employment of uncertified 
men as foremen, assistant foremen and 
firebosses. My opinion is that this pro- 
vision of the law inflicts a great injus- 
tice on certified men seeking these posi- 
tions. 

It is no wonder, of course, that the 
large majority of coal companies mani- 
fest little desire to employ men who 
hold no certificates, recognizing that the 
health and safety of their employees 
are at stake, and they assume a great 
responsibility when taking on a man 
who has not prepared himself by study 
and training to assume the duties 
involved. 


How REVISED LAW AFFECTS THE 
SELECTION OF MEN 


Notwithstanding all this, the change 
in the mining law has its bearing on the 
employment of men in an official capac- 
ity in the mine. In the selection of men 
to act as assistants or as firebosses, a 
mine foreman is inclined to consider 
the expense of hiring a certified man 
and will often decide to run the risk of 
appointing a miner whom he may think 
is capable of filling the place, regard- 
less of what knowledge the man has of 
the principles of mining. 

Not long since I saw, with much re- 
gret, a first-grade mine foreman re- 
moved in order that the superintendent 
might give his place to a relative. 
There was absolutely no reason, other 
than favoritism, for making this 
change. The foreman he removed was 
both practical and had a good educa- 
tion. In that case, as in many others, 
the relative must be given work, 
though there may be serious doubt as 
to whether he can handle the job. 

In this particular case, the man 
proved a failure and, after a few 
months, was asked to resign and given 
another job. Instances of replacing 
good men with incompetent relatives 
or friends are numerous but, almost 
without exception, the trial is of short 
duration as the increase in the cost- 
sheet quickly proves the incompetency 
of the man. 


CERTIFY MINE SUPERINTENDENTS 


In my opinion, our mining laws 
should require not only the certification 
of mine foremen, assistant foremen and 
firebosses, but mine superintendents 
should also be compelled to pass an ex- 
amination. Indeed, all men holding offi- 
cial positions and in charge of under- 
ground work involving the safety of 
men should be subject to the rule. 

Too often it happens that, while a 
company requires the services of certi- 
fied underofficials, the mine superin- 
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tendent is an office clerk or store man- 
ager and a mere figurehead in reference 
to operations in the mine. When that 
is the case the daily tonnage and cost- 
sheet are matters of the first consider- 
ation with the company, and needed 
supplies are lacking to make the mine 
sanitary and safe. 

In additon to what has been said, one 
cannot fail to observe the effect that 
this change in the mining law is having 
on young men who are losnig their de- 
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sire for study. A like effect is observed 
in certified foremen who should be 
studying to fit themselves for the posi- 
tion of superintendent of mines. The 
result has been a general lowering of 
the standard of competency in all offi- 
cial mine positions. Men in seeking 
these positions now trust more to 
friendship and favor than to their 
ability and fitness for the places they 
desire to fill. SAMUEL A. JONES. 
Colver, Pa. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Remedying Troubles in Concrete Foundations 


Boltholes Forming Encasements for Anchor Bolts, in Concrete 
Foundations, May Cause Cracks from Freezing. Trouble Rem- 


edied by Grouting. 


E have experienced trouble, from 
time to time, by the cracking of 
small foundations supporting a trestle, 
or forming the base of a small machine. 
The cause for this is not apparent, but 
perhaps can be explained and its rem- 
edy given. The concrete was well 
mixed and given ample opportunity to 
set before being subjected to its load. 
The cracking of these foundations 
was mostly observed under trestle 
bents supporting the tipple where it 
has proved a considerable annoyance, 
owing to the need of replacing them 
from time to time to insure the safety 
of the structure. 

Another difficulty is frequently mani- 
fested in the unsightly appearance of 
the concrete foundations of engines and 
other machinery, caused by the oil 
used for lubrication. In the hope of 
effacing the stain on the surface of 
the concrete we have painted these 
foundations, but when the paint dried 
the stain would appear as badly as 
ever. If Coal Age or its readers can 
suggest the proper remedies for these 
troubles, the information will be greatly 
appreciated. FOREMAN. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Replying to the first inquiry, we 
would suggest that the cracking of 
concrete machine foundations, or those 
used for the support of a trestle, may 
often be due to the freezing of water 
accumulated in the encasement of the 
anchor bolts used to secure the machine 
or superstructure to the foundation on 
which it rests. 

The bolthole or encasement for the 
bolt is generally made a little larger 
than the bolt, in order to admit of some 
adjustment of the baseplate of the ma- 
chine or superstructure. When the bolt 
is in place it should be thoroughly 
grouted with cement or melted pitch, 
to prevent water finding its way into 
the hole and freezing. When it is pos- 


How Oil Stains May Be Removed or Effaced 


sible for this to occur to such extent 
as to crack the foundation the work 
has been improperly done. 

All anchor-bolts in such foundations 
should be fixed in position by the use 
of an accurate templet corresponding 
to the baseplate that is to set on the 
foundation. Before the baseplate is 
added, each anchor-bolt is firmly fixed 
in- position with melted sulphur, cement 
or other material. A thin layer of 
cement is then applied and the base- 
plate imbedded in it, which affords a 
solid bearing that distributes the weight 
evenly over the foundation. 

When this work has been properly 
executed any cracks observed in a con- 
crete foundation are generally the re- 
sult of uneven settlement in the sub- 
soil, insufficient size of strength of the 
foundation, or improper design of the 
superstructure in making no allowance 
for cross-strains due to expansion of 
the members. 

To avoid cracking, all concrete foun- 
dations must stand on a hardpan or 
good bed of dry sand below the frost 
line and well drained. The concrete 
must be allowed to stand a month be- 
fore applying the load and care must 
be taken to avoid possible cross-strains 
due to expansion in the superstructure. 


REMOVING STAINS FROM CONCRETE 


Regarding the stain mentioned as 
appearing on engine foundations and 
ascribed to the oil or grease used for 
lubrication, it is probable that the 
coloration arises either through the 
disintegration of the oil and deposit of 
a fine sediment that impregnates the 
surface of the concrete, or to chemical 
action taking place between an acid 
lubricant and one or more of the in- 
gredients of the concrete, chiefly iron 
oxide. 

To efface this stain the surface should 
be thoroughly cleansed and_ scraped. 
The new surface thus exposed must 
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then be washed with gasoline, a scrub- 
brush being used for the purpose. The 
gasoline is intended to dissolve and 
remove the oily impregnation. It may 
happen that the oil has penetrated the 
concrete to a considerable extent, in 
which case it will be necessary to em- 
ploy hammer and chisel to cut out the 
discolored surface, after which fresh 
concrete must be applied to form a new 
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surface. This, however, should only be weight of 100 cu.ft. of pure dry air 


done after repeated trials have been 
made to wash out the stain with gaso- 
line. 

Before a concrete surface is painted 
it should be thoroughly dried out, to 
enable the paint to take a firm hold 
on the surface through its absorption 
into the pores of the concrete. Other- 
wise the paint will peal off when dry. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Mine Foremen and Firebosses, 
Lexington, Ky., May 30, 1921 


(Selected Questions ) 


QUESTION—(a) What is the principle 
of the underground ventilating furnace, 
in the ventilation of « coal mine? (b) 
Which is the most economical, furnace 
or fan, in a deep shaft? 

ANSWER—(a) The principle of a 
mine ventilating furnace is to heat the 
air in the upcast shail, near the bot- 
tom of which the furnace is located. 
This rarefies the air in that shaft and 
makes it lighter than the outside air 
entering the downcast shaft. The 
greater weight of the downcast column 
overbalances that of the upcast column 
and causes the ventilating pressure that 
produces the circulation of air through 
the mine airways. 

(b) In a very deep shaft, in a mine 
generating no gas, a mine furnace may 
prove more ecenomical though less re- 
liable than a ventilating fan. The 
reason is that, in furnace ventilation, 
the ventilating pressure increases with 
the depth of the shaft; and a compara- 
tively slight difference in the tempera- 
tures of the downcast and upcast 
columns is sufficient to produce a good 
circulation throughout the mine. 

QUESTION—Describe what system of 
ventilation and general management 
you would adopt in a gaseous mine, in 
order to keep the mine in safe condi- 
tion, both as to explosion and other 
causes. 

ANSWER—An exhaust system of 
ventilation should be provided by 
means of a centrifugal fan properly 
designed and proportioned to its work. 
In a very gassy mine, duplicate fans 
should be provided to guard against 
possible accident and stoppage of the 
circulation of the mine. The mine 
should be divided into separate venti- 
lating districts, each district being 
ventilated by a separate air split. The 
quantity of air passing in each split 
should be proportioned to its need, and 
‘the velocity of the air at the working 
face should not exceed 6 or 8 ft. per 
second. 

In the management of the mine, 
strict rules and regulations should be 


enforced to prevent any accumulations 
of gas or dust in the working places 
and on the roads and travelingways. 
No mixed lights should be allowed. The 
mine may be preferably equipped with 
electric cap lamps. Safety inspectors, 
shotfirers and firebosses should carry, 
besides, an approved type of safety 
lamp, for testing for gas. The safety 
inspectors should visit every working 
place in the mine, at frequent intervals, 
while the men are at work. 

QUESTION—(a) For what purpose 
are regulators used? (b) How is a 
regulator constructed and where should 
it be located? 

ANSWER—(a) Regulators are used 
for the purpose of dividing the air, in 
any desired proportion, between the 
several splits in the mine, according to 
the conditions that exist in each split. 

(b) There are two types of regula- 
tors in use known as the box regulator 
and the door regulator. These are 
shown in the accompany figure. The 
box regulator, shown on the left, is 
constructed by building a partition or 
brattice across the airway and arrang- 
ing a slide opening with an adjustable 
shutter, by which the amount of air 
passing is regulated or controlled. This 
form of regulator is generally placed 
near the mouth of the back entry where 
it will not interfere with the hauling of 
the coal. 

The door regulator, shown:on the 
right of the figure, consists of a large 
door swung in such a manner, at the 
mouth of an entry, as to divide the air 
entering any split, in the desired pro- 
portion. The door is provided with a 
set-lock or stop that determines its po- 
sition at the mouth of the entry. 

QUESTION—What is the weight of 
100 cuft. of air when the barometer 
stands at 29 in. and the thermometer 
marks 10 deg. C? 

ANSWER—A temperature of 10 deg. 
C. corresponds to 10 x 9/5 + 32 = 
50 deg. F. Then, assuming a barometer, 


B = 29 in., and an absolute tempera- , 


ture, T = 460 + 50 = 510 deg., the 


is calculated thus: 





1.3273 x 29 
W = 
100 ( ae 


QUESTION—The pressure producing 
ventilation is 8.7 lb. per sq.ft., what is 
the water gage? 

ANSWER—Each inch of water gage 
corresponds to a pressure of 5.2 lb. 
per sq.ft. Therefore, the water gage 
corresponding to a pressure of 8.7 lb. 
persq.tt. is. 8.7 5.2.— 1°67 in. 

QUESTION—An air current of 10,000 
cu ft. per min., is passing along an air- 
way of 20 ft area and having a total 
rubbing surface of 24,000 sqft; what 
would be the water gage in this case? 

ANSWER—An air volume of 10,000 
cu.ft. per min., passing through an area 
of 20 sq.ft. gives a velocity of 10,000 =~ 
20 = 500 ft. per min. The water gage 
corresponding to this velocity in the 
given airway is 


) = 7.547 lb. 


0 .00000002 x 24,000 x 5002 
5.2 X 20 





= 1.154 in. 


QUESTION—We have 250,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute passing with a water 
gage of 3 in; what is the horsepower 
represented? 

ANSWER—A water gage of 3 in. cor- 
responds to a pressure of 3 « 5.2 — 
15.6 lb. per sq.ft. The horsepower pro- 
ducing this circulation is found by mul- 
tiplying the air volume (cu.ft. per min.) 
by the unit pressure (Ib. per sq.ft.) and 
dividing by 33,000; thus 


1 — 250,000 x 15.6 
Be 33,000 


QUESTION—Two shasts, are each 500 
yd deep and 16 ft in diameter; what 
is the extent of rubbing surfaces ex- 
posed to the air in each shaft? 

ANSWER—The perimeter of each 
shaft is 3.1416 x 16 — 50.2656 ft. The 
rubbing surface in each shaft is, there- 
fore, 3 x 500 x 50.2656 — 75,398.4 
sq.ft. 

QUESTION—With a one-inch water 
gage, we have 100,000 cu.ft. of air pro- 
duced; what will be the quantity if we 
have a two-inch water gage? 

ANSWER—For the same airway, the 
quantity of air in circulation varies as 
the square root of the pressure or 
water gage. In this case, the gage be- 
ing doubled, the volume of air is in- 
creased as the square root of Pee (Ne 
1.414 times, which gives 100,000 x 
1.414 = 141,400 cu.ft. per min. 

QUESTION—What are the principal 
causes of mine explosions? 

ANSWER—A mine explosion is caused 
by the ignition of gas or dust accumu- 
lated in the mine or fouling the air cur- 
rent to an extent that the air is in- 
flammable or explosive. Anything that 
may cause the ignition of gas or dust in 
a mine, as for example, the use of open 
lights where gas is generated, or the 
careless use of a safety lamp; a defec- 
tive lamp in presence of gas, or the 
flame of a blownout shot in the presence 
of dust or gas, or the sparking of elec- 
tric wires will give rise to an explosion, 
Im mines generating gas and dust. 





= 118+ hp. 
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Million and a Quarter Persons Produce 
Coal in Great Britain 


NCLUDING the persons who work on spur tracks to the 

mines and handle railroad cars at the tipple (or “heap- 
stead”) and those who are employed at the washeries the 
number of persons who were employed at the mines of 
Great Britain in 1920, inside and outside, was 1,248,224, just 
slightly under a million and a quarter persons. This 
includes 956 persons who work in the Irish mines. The 
Yorkshire and North Midland district is the biggest single 
region. It has 286,858 employees at work. South Wales 
comes next with 271,516 persons. The number employed in 
the mines of the United States is about. 775,000 according 
to the estimate of the U. S. Bureau of Mines for 1920. 


NUMBER OF MINE WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 





> ¢ ae ge 2 
re | o3 oa sa a 
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2 £ 35 = ree 
o 0 De g ee 
a © ae ze oe 2 
AS z ee Po g g 
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5 = i = aa babi 
Ll. Scotland 2... eos el 21690) 252.545 154,493 147,039 518 512 
2 eNot thern ares 200,316 57,927 258,243 246,201 469 439 
3. York and North Mid- 
land ated wean oe 225,149 61,709 286,858 275,058 475 483 
Lancashire and 
4. | North Wales. . 108, ae 27,956 135,957 129,357 296 299 
| Ireland . F 748 208 956 886 13 16 
5. South Wales. ...... 226,214 45,302 271,516 257,613 614 576 
6. Midland and South’n 108,281 31,920 140,201 135,159 466 518 
Lovalss eee sce 990,359 257,865 1,248,224 1,191,313 2,851 2,843 


Below ground 53,893 boys below the age of 16 were 
employed; and above ground, 4,677 boys under 14, 18,436 
boys from 14 to 16, 15 females under 14, 448 females from 
14 to 16 and 7,860 females above 16. 

The relative unimportance of other mining operations is 
shown by the following facts: In mines under the Metal- 
liferous Mines Act there were 21,323 persons employed in 
1920—12,291 below and 9,032 above ground. There were 
498 mines at work, as against 495 in 1919, when 21,661 
persons were employed. Under the Quarries Act 67,750 
persons were employed, as compared with 57,076 in 1919. 
The number of quarries at work was 5,479 as against 5,135 
in 1919. 


Brophy and Operators Exchange Hot Letters 


RESIDENT BROPHY, of District No. 2, of the United 

United Mine Workers of America, replied recently to 
the letter of the Central Coal Producers’ Association de- 
claring that its “statements are so worded as to convey tne 
impression that slack work is a local condition for which the 
wage scale is to blame.” He declares that “Government 
reports on the contrary make it very plain that slack work 
is, at present, a national condition, affecting both union and 
non-union fields.” He then quotes the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey reports for the week ending July 16, when “central Penn- 
sylvania was producing at the rate of 35 per cent, West- 
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moreland was producing at the rate of 43 per cent and Som- 
erset at the rate of 31 per cent’, and he contends that it 
does not appear from these figures that the trade in central 
Pennsylvania has been any worse than in the two non-union 
areas—Westmoreland County and Somerset County. 

He overlooks the fact that it is a phenomenon for West- 
moreland to be producing so much as 48 per cent with the 
ovens shut down which have been, for years, the background 
of the greater part of its industry. In 1917, 45 per cent of 
tae Westmoreland coal was made into coke and now with 
its coke business flat it is remarkable that Westmoreland 
should run 43 per cent strong. It is getting new business 
from somewhere. The central Pennsylvania operators con- 
tend it is taking it away from that region. 

Brophy has nothing to say as to the records of the Wind- 
ing Gulf region of 50.4 per cent; the Tug River, of 60.5 per 
cent, the Logan of 55.3 per cent; the Hazard, of 55.6 per 
cent; the Harlan, of 55.2 per cent and the Alabama, of 63.2 
per cent. The non-union regions are distinctly busier than 
the union districts‘and are on a better economic basis. 

In their reply the operators say that the non-union mines 
are busier now than when “everybody had business and was 
loading to capacity.” They add, “The lower volatile coals 
of central Pennsylvania are now practically out of the mar- 
ket except in a few cases where they are being used for 
railroad fuel, while the higher grades of low-volatile coal 
are now feeling the full effect of the competitive advantage 
enjoyed by the Quemahoning coal of Somerset County, where 
wages were reduced on Aug. 1.” 


Charleston Section, A. I. M. E.. Issues Invita- 
tion for Meeting, Sept. 6 and 7 


SECTION of the American Institute of Mining and 

Metallurgical Engineers, embracing all members in West 
Virginia and the Big Sandy Branch of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in Kentucky but not the Fairmont-Clarksburg Field 
of northwestern West Virginia, will hold a meeting at 
Charleston Sept. 6 and 7, at which members and _ non- 
members of the institute are alike invited to be present. 
At least one representative of each coal company should 
participate in the session. 

On Sept. 6 technical discussions will be held and on the 
following day visits will be made to the government plant 
and the glass works. It is hoped that Herbert Hoover and 
Will Hays will be present. 


REPORTS REACHING WASHINGTON are to the effect that 
a number of the larger railroads have adopted the policy 
of expending the amount saved by the 12 per cent wage 
reduction to employ more shop men and concentrate them 
on the repair of equipment. Preference is being given to 
open-top equipment in an effort to have as much of that 
type of rolling stock available as is possible, since it is 
believed that the coal movement this fall will increase to 
the point that there will be loading available for all open- 
top cars. 











Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
During Season to End of July* 


(In Net Tons) 








ee DU S| fae eee, rns ae yee oe eek 1920 sete ees ——— 1 

Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
{ Hocking Valley. iy: 2,349,553 61,521 2,411,074 982,138 17,619 999,757 2,405,550 71,532 2,477,082. 
Toledo......... < Toledo & Ohio ‘Central... ... 646,417 18,206 664,623 475,130 25,843 500,973 730,336 21,761 52,097 
| Baltimore & Ohio.......... 1,365,697 38 589 1,404,286 298,523 11,733 310,256 1,347,207 30,452 1,377,659 
Sandusky...... Pennsylvania. . f 800,265 22,079 822,344 400.166 4,802 404,968 731,157 20,742 51,899 
FEGTON) ooiee/ cree Wheeling & Lake Erie. 1,020,112 26,182 1,046,294 806,672 50,894 857,566 942,322 30,797 973,119 
oraurer ache Baltimore & Ohio.. 1,594,796 58,398 1,653,194 1,125.146 99,181 1,224,327 1,711,704 88,591 1,800,295 
Cleveland...... { Pennsylvania. . eee veeenes 1,312,504 44,878 1,357,382 170.644 57,028 227,672 1,276,761 134,220 1,410,981 
Erie. . De nav Sent 276,161 8,448 284,609 19,903 1,955 21,858 97,18 3,114 100,302 
Fairport....... Baltimore & Ohio... 0.52... Udi cues Pes OR Re GR, ee ce, a eee ee 16,692 12,954 29,646 
{ New York Central.. 817,040 33,595 850.635 392.526 108,069 500,595 1,038,634 78,680 1,117,314 
Ashtabula. .... | Pennsylvania. . 2 aE 1,529,437 48,159 1,577,596 405,559 40,375 445,934 1,044,607 46,356 1,090,963. 
Conneaut...... Bessemer & Lake Erie...... 592,120 7,443 599,563 1,104,633 17,936 1,122,569 712,094 3,492 715,586 
Prie ee te St: { Pennsylvania—West....... 600,592 20,136 620,728 40,219 Py he) 42,798 429,929 20,772 450,701 
1 Pennsylvania—East. . 110,968 LOZ 126,491 32,479 37,157 69,636 133,104 7,275 140, 379 
WLotalssS ee son. he tan eth oes eg 13,015,662 403,157 13,418,819 6,253,738 475,171 6,728,909 12,617, 285 570,738 13,188,023 


* Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager. 
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American Coals Helped British Gas Plants to Operate 
Despite Shutdown of Collieries During Strike 


dustries using gas coals were forced to purchase their 

supply in foreign markets, much of it at inflated 
prices. Interesting particulars show.ng how the gas in- 
dustry met and survived the stoppage through the use of 
foreign gas coals are shown in this article. 

Many consumers reported satisfactory results from the 
use of American coal, although others were quick to con- 
demn it for poor quality. This gives rise to the thought 
that in some instances inferior coals were “put over,” as 
was the case last year during the period of strong de- 
rand. Nearly every purchaser bewailed the high cost of 
American fuel, indicating that it is not easily salable in 
Great Britain except in an emergency, for quality con- 
sumption, or where some special concession is made. 

The Gas Light & Coke Co. got through the trouble partly 
by using oil gas and partly by purchasing foreign coal. 
From America it obtained 72,000 tons, from France 109,- 
000 tons, and from Belgium 4,000 tons. The supply from 
France included what is known as “Reparation” coal. The 
total loss sustained by the company, including that due to 
the inferiority of foreign coal, was about £480,000. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Co., with the prolongation 
of the stoppage, was forced to purchase coal from abroad. 
Considerable quantities were obtained from France, the 
United States and Canada. The American coal proved ex- 
cellent in quality, but the French coal varied very much. 

The Tottenham District Light, Heat & Power Co. set 
about augmenting coal stocks by ordering samples from 
collieries all over the country. Supplies were obtained from 
about sixty different collieries, in quantities of from 200 to 
300 tons from each, and in nearly all cases the coal was 
of the best quality that the collieries could supply. Al- 
though no additional supplies had yet been used, 4,000 tons 
of American coal were ordered at the end of June. 


\" THE outset of the recent British strike many in- 


FINDS AMERICAN COAL BETTER THAN CONTINENTAL 


The Cambridge Gas Co. brought Belgian coal by barge 
from King’s Lynn. This coal, fairly good at first, later 
became poorer in quality, and the company ceased buying 
it when other supplies were assured. The company had 
Belgian, German Reparation, French and American coal, 


and it varied considerably in quality. A noticeable feature - 


of the Continental coals was the low sulphur content. 
American coal was a decided improvement on Continental 
coal. It tested, volatile matter 32 per cent and ash 7 per 
cent, and gave 9,000 cu.ft. of gas. The coke was of fair 
quality. giving an immediate improvement in the furnaces. 

The South Suburban Gas Co. purchased some French coal 
which was indifferent in quality, but the coal procured from 
Germany was very good and came out well—except as to 
price, which was higher than it should have been. 

Arrangements were made by the Maidstone Gas Co. to 
bring French and Reparation coals from Dunkirk by sail- 
ing barges. Saar Valley coal was used later, but this was 
found to be very dirty. 

During June the gas supplied by the Hastings & St. 
Leonards Gas Co. was practically entirely maintained with 
foreign coal in conjunction with oil. The worst coal was 
the most expensive, and this was the Reparation coal, which 
by itself probably would have resulted in a failure of supply, 
but other coal arriving was much better, especially the 
American. 

Early in June the stocks of coal at the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Gas Department had diminished to such an ex- 
tent that it became nevessary to obtain coal from abroad. 
Five cargoes of American gas coal, amounting in all to 
approximately 20,700 tons, were then purchased, the cost 
being exceedingly high—about two and a half times that 
charged for good gas-making coal before the strike. This 
American coal, although not uv to the standard of the 
coals usually carbonized in Birmingham, proved to be fairly 


/ 


satisfactory. The yield was equivalent to the poorer quality 
of English gas-making coals, but the coke was particularly 
dense and gave considerable trouble in the carbonizing 
plants. The chief difficulty experienced probably was due 
to the fusible nature of the ash (about 8 per cent), which 
caused severe clinker troubles in the water-gas generators. 

The first cargo arrived for the Glasgow Corporation Gas 
Department from Canada on May 24, and further cargoes 
of Canadian and American coal, amounting in all to about 
60,000 tons, were received (average price 63s. 9d. per ton 
at docks). Very satisfactory results were obtained. It 
was rich in gas and the coke produced was quite as good 
as can be obtained from the best Scotch coals. 


BELGIAN AND AMERICAN COAL GIVE GoopD RESULTS 


The Dundee Corporation Gas Department obtained 7,391 
tons of imported coal at an average rate of £3 17s. 6d., 
besides 2,185 tons of coal from home collieries at an aver- 
age rate of £3 11s. 6d. The average price for coal de- 
livered from April 1 to June 30 was £3 16s. The average 
price for coal delivered in March was £2 2s. 8d. The re- 
sults obtained from both the Belgian and American coal 
were very good. The local coal used gave endless trouble, 
both from the volume of gas produced and the heating 
value of the coke. 

The Liverpool Gas Co. reports that the quality of the 
coal from the different sources varied greatly. Some of 
the American coal was quite satisfactory, while other coal 
said to be from the same source was anything but good. 
The German coal from the Saar Valley gave good results, 
but this was not the experience with Belgian coal. 

Imported coal was not purchased by the Exeter Gas Co. 
to any extent until the latter part of June, and then this 
was blended with the stock coal, with fair results. Some 
of the imported coal was tried alone, and the results were 
anything but favorable. 


COULD MAKE GAS FROM IMPORTED COAL ONLY AT LOSS 


The Portsea Island Gas Light Co. (Portsmouth) was 
able to obtain, in spite of considerable competition, about 
10,500 tons of French, German and American coal. This 
imported coal was expensive and on the eve of the strike 
settlement had attained a cast which would result in gas 
being made only at a substantial loss. Some of the foreign 
coal gave very poor results, only from 6,000 to 8,000 cu.ft. 
per ton, as compared with more than 11,000 cu.ft. under 
normal conditions, and no coke was obtained from it. The 
total quantity imported was as follows: 6,000 tons of 
French coal, at 63s. 6d., alongside the company’s wharf; 
2,000 tons of American coal at 80s., alongside the com- 
pany’s wharf; 2,500 tons of German Saar Valley coal, at 
90s., plus H.M. dockyard charge for unloading. The French 
and American coals gave the following analysis: Average 
thermal value, 4,866,000 to 5,200,000 B.t.u. per ton; volatile 
matter, 23 to 24 per cent on the dry basis. The coal was 
found to be very unsatisfactory in vertical retorts, and 
the maximum throughout was reduced by 20 per cent as 
compared with the usual coals. The Saar Valley coal gave 
excellent results in both vertical retorts and horizontals, 
as also did the coke produced from it in the company’s 
water-gas plant. 

The Colchester Gas Co. reported the following results 
obtained from the use of foreign coal: The gas yield varied 
between 11.200 and 8,000 cu.ft. per ton with a calorific 
power of 450 to 420 B.t.u. The Belgian and French coke 
came out of the retort in huge blocks, difficult to break, 
and contained a high percentage of ash. 

The Edinburgh Corporation Gas Department purchased 
a little over 14.000 tons of American coal. This proved to 
be of first-class quality, giving gas-making results fully 
equal to the best local coals, being of a coking nature 
and produc'ng superior coke and heavier weight per ton. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








country during July indicates a slight improvement in the busi- 

ness situation, according to Archer Wall Douglas, chairman 
of the Committee on Statistics and Standards of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in his monthly review of business condi- 
tions in the September number of The Nation’s Business. 

“A study of their orders,” he says, “reveals the vital fact that they 
are actually buying goods for their needs instead of having them sold 
altogether by the traveling salesman, and the difference is as deep 
as a well and as wide as a church door. For it means the gradual 
return to usual ways and methods, both of thought and action, and 
the slow effacement of fear and apprehension.” 

Another hopeful sign, according to Mr. Douglas, is “an increase in 
the working forces of some railroads, both in the number of trainmen 
and shop workers to take care of the added tonnage and to repair 
cars that were urgently needed. 

“While these promising signs have appeared on the business horizon, 
it is not quite time to ‘holler,’ for we are not yet out of the woods. 
There are still readjustments to be made, financial wrecks to be dis- 
posed of, many problems to be solved. But we seem to be headed 
definitely toward better conditions, even though they are still afar off. 
We are apparently in the initial stages of emergence from the present 
business depression and entering upon a period when each particular 
business will be governed more by the natural laws pertaining to it 
and less by those abnormal forces which turned the world upside down. 

“One of the serious handicaps of business is the difficulty in obtain- 
ing a living profit because the cost of doing business has not yet been 
adjusted to the still high prices of necessary supplies and the expense 
of many of the operating methods. Moreover, the prime need is to 
make sales so as to preserve some reasonable relation between the 
values of output and the cost of operation. In order to do this, care 
must always be taken that the prices made are not out of line and 
apparently too high, and any attempt to make sales beyond the imme- 
diate wants of the purchaser must only too frequently be accompanied 
by some inducement in price. For the consumer is much of the persua- 
sion that ‘profiteering’ is still in vogue and he is scarcely open to 
argument on that score.” 


Me active buying by retail dealers in some sections of the 





Upturn in Business in East 


The turn in general business and 
employment has come and the sit- 
uation now is one to be faced with 
optimism, according to the belief ex- 
pressed by officials of Chambers of 
Commerce along the Eastern sea- 
board in at least 100 cities, ranging 
from Maine to Virginia, who replied 
to a questionnaire submitted to 
them by the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. These replies record 
the normal and present employment 
conditions, and in virtually every 
instance it was said that employ- 
ment was taking a slight upward 
trend. The total number of men 


normally engaged in industries in 
the various centers mentioned in the 
compilation was 1,592,923. The un- 
employment figures showed _ that 
539,937 were out of work. This 
total, it was explained, represented 
virtually the peak of unemployment, 
a decrease taking place since. 


American Woolen at Capacity 


The American Woolen Co. is re- 
ported to be running full in all lines 
with as large a force of employees 
as was ever on the company’s lists. 
With the exception of the early 
months of the year the plants have 
been operating at capacity. 


B. & A. Repair Shops Reopen 

Announcement was made Aug. 20 
that the Boston & Albany R.R. loco- 
motive repair shops, at Springfield, 
Mass., which had been closed, or 
partly closed, since June 15, would 
reopen with a full force Monday 
morning, Aug. 22. Employment, it 
was said, would be given to between 
200 and 300 men. 


Typewriter Plant on Full Time 

The Remington Typewriter Co. 
plant at Syracuse, which had been 
operating on a part-time basis, is 
expected to operate at capacity with 
850 men on the payroll on Aug. 29. 
One hundred more portable type- 
writers will be produced per day 
than at any time since the new 
machine was placed on the market 


Organize $10,000,000 Cotton Co. 

The organization, at Austin, Texas, 
of the Planters and Merchants’ Mills, 
with capital stock of $10,000,000, to 
build a number of mills for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods is announced 
by Major S. M. Ransopher, formerly 
director of trade and industrial edu- 
cation at the University of Texas. 


$7,000,000 Lumber Order Placed 

An order for 150,000,000 ft... of 
pine lumber, costing between $6,000,- 
000 and $7,000,000, has been ac- 
cepted from the French Government 
by a syndicate of forty sawmills in 
Louisiana, Texas and south Missis- 
sippi. As soon as financial arrange- 
ments are completed the mills will 
begin cutting. This order will put 
most of the mills on full time and 
offer employment to many additional 
men. 


Cotton Mills Expected to Resume 


The reopening of all cotton mills 
at Charlotte, N. C., is expected soon, 
following resumption of operations 
at the Concord, Kannapolis and 
Brancord plants. 


Repairing More Freight Cars 


Another order for repairing 1,000 
freight cars for the Lackawanna 
Railroad has been received by the 
Berwick plant of the American Car 
& Foundry Co. 


To Build Maine Road Next Year 


Announcement was made Aug. 23 
that the proposed Eastern Maine 
Ry., giving the Canadian National 
Ry. direct connection with the New 
England States via the St. John and 
Quebec railway route, would be built 
next year. Canadian interests plan 
to build the part of the connecting 
link from the present St. John val- 
ley line near Pohick to the Maine 
border, whence American interests 
are to build to connect with the 
Maine Central Railway near Dan- 
forth, Me. 
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Coal Situation Discussed by Authorities in Industry 


of the daily press of the country to enlist the advice of 

authorities in the industry when treating of coal affairs 
is seen in a series of articles on the coal situation recently 
published by the New York Commercial. The men whose 
services were obtained included H. Foster Bain, director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines; T. H. Watkins, president of the 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation; George H. Cushing, 
managing director of the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion; J. G. Bradley, president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion; Edward W. Parker, director of the Anthracite Bureau 
of Information, and Dr. Henry M. Payne, consulting mining 
engineer, New York City. 

Under the caption ‘“What’s the Matter with the Coal 
Industry ?—Lack of Stabilization Hurts Trade,” H. Foster 
Bain writes in part as follows: 

“If the real facts as to the industry were widely known 
it would be much less easy to get the money used in over- 
building, and if no part of the public could rely on,this ex- 
cess mine capacity to care for an artificial peak load, steady 
running would be possible. If also the buyer of coal could 
know at all times how much of the price to which he ob- 
jects was due to the cupidity or inefficiency of his local 
dealer, how much reflected the railroad rate, and how much 
was chargeable to the ‘Coal Baron,’ the cartoonist’s picture, 
it would be easier to fix responsibility, and having done so 
to get rid of the excess charge. Unless we are prepared 
boldly to attempt to limit the opportunity to enter the coal 
business, there is no remedy except publicity, and to be 
effective this must be official, for trade publicity is justly 
or unjustly considered by the public to be tainted with self- 
interest.” 


Prov ite asi evidence of a growing disposition on the part 


WATKINS WOULD CURB SPECULATORS AND LABOR 


T. H. Watkins, on the subject “Curb Speculators and La- 
bor, and Improve Sales Methods as Aid to Coal Trade,” 
writes, in part: 

“Looking into the future, one of the greatest hindrances 
to the continuation of the production of reasonably cheap 
bituminous coal of different grades is the tendency on the 
part of the United Mine Workers of America to interfere 
with the management of the mines through an effort to 
nationalize and control the industry. Propaganda, which 
includes misrepresentation as to the operators’ profits, and a 
steady effort to convey to the miners that the operator is 
their chief obstacle in the way of better living conditions, 
results in constant friction, breaking out in national and 
local strikes, which prevents the operator from securing 
the good will of the working force necessary for all round 
reasonable efficiency. 

“Coal is a commodity that goes up the chimney; it cannot 
be worn, like a coat, a second time. The public is loath to 
realize that it takes a large amount of capital to develop 
the coal mines; a large amount of labor, which must be 
fairly paid to mine the coal; and that it costs money to 
transport and deliver it. The general public will not accept 
the statements of an operator as to costs or conditions sur- 
rounding the production of coal; neither is it sympathetic 
to organized labor, which causes costly strikes, and it is 
-for that reason that we get the clamor for government reg- 
ulation of the industry. 

“However, I believe the public is 
government agencies, to know more _ about costs, 
more about the returns to capital, and more about 
the rates of wages paid to the miners and their work- 
ing conditions. I believe the public would be astonished to 
find that the miner is not only well paid but that his living 
_and working conditions are far better, far more wholesome 
than in most any industry in this country where labor is 
largely employed, and also would be surprised at the low 
average return upon capital invested in the business. The 
securing of this information for the public, through govern- 
ment agencies, ought not to be harmful to either the oper- 
ator or the miner, and should tend to stabilize the business, 
both as to production and prices, but the fear on the part 
-of the operator, the wholesaler and the retailer is that 


entitled through 


acquiring such information by government agencies through 
inquisitorial methods would lead to further confusion 
through the facts being distorted, or to further attempts 
at unwise regulation. These fears prevent the operator 
from acquiescing in any government policy by which 
he is forced to furnish information not required in other 
industries.” 

Demanding fair play for the coal industry from legislators 
who would regulate the industry, George H. Cushing writes: 

“The coal industry has no power over the railroads. It 
cannot build their facilities up to the point where they equal 
all needs at all times. The railroads themselves cannot ex- 
pand their facilities without money. They can get the 
necessary money only by earning or borrowing it. They can 
do neither under present laws and conditions of business. 
In fact, if the railroads had the money and wanted to ex- 
pand, they could not do so without a certificate of public 
necessity and convenience. Those who have tried to do a 
little pioneering in the matter of railroad building have 
been plainly told by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that we want no ‘unnecessary’ railroads in this country. 
The railroad situation, under such conditions, is impossible 
of much improvement. 


A Heroic REMEDY FOR THE “COAL SITUATION” 


“The only apparent solution of the ‘coal situation’ is to 
make it a national habit to rush coal to the market on each 
lull in the movement of other commodities by rail. This is 
next to impossible because of the attitude of the buyers. 

“There seems to be but one solution. That is to allow 
the recent fluctuation in coal prices to continue until the 
public has become sufficiently convinced of the essential 
fault in our handling of the transportation question to in- 
duce them to order a radical change. This sounds like— 
and is—a heroic remedy. The only alternative, however, is 
to whittle all business down to the size of the crippled trans- 
portation system. That spells national industrial suicide. 

“Not being able to recommend the latter course, the for- 
mer is the only one which, to me, seems wide open.” 

J. G. Bradley has the following to say on the subject 
“Wages Held Only Remaining Item of Inflation in Bitumi- 
nous Industry”: 

“In the bituminous coal market the lack of demand has 
driven down the price below the average cost of production 
of most of the mines. The bituminous coal operators have 
met the market price of coal as the price has receded along 
with the price of other commodities until their profit has 
disappeared, and in many cases not even a new dollar is 
being obtained for an old one, but still the price has not 
gone low enough to stimulate an increased demand. Dur- 
ing the existence of the Fuel Administration careful studies 
were made to ascertain the price that would be fair to the 
coal producers in the various bituminous districts. 


DousBTs WISDOM OF BITUMINOUS COMMISSION’S AWARD 


“In the opinion of some who were familiar with the bi- 
tuminous coal situation, the award of the Bituminous Coal 
Commission of 1920 was of more than doubtful wisdom 
because it approved the increase of wages in a basic indus- 
try for a fixed time without reference to the general indus- 
trial situation, and regardless of the fact that the country 
was on the threshold of a general deflation of commodity 
prices. 

“There is a question as to whether this award has not 
in part caused the coal industry to lag behind others in the 
price deflation process’ and was not the first step in the 
creation of the unfortunate coal panic of the autumn of 
1920, the more obvious and preponderating cause, after it 
had been initiated, being the failure of transportation fa- 
cilities—that is, the inability of the railroads to supply 
enough empty coal cars to the mines to carry the coal 
which was there, waiting to be carried to the consumers. 

“Tf the price of bituminous coal is not to continue at 
present levels mine labor and railroad labor must join with 
other wage earners of the country and assume part of the 
burden. If there are to be further reductions in the price 
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of bituminous coal, the mine workers must take a reduc- 
tion in wages to cut the cost of production and the railroad 
workers must submit to a wage reduction to cut the cost of 
transportation. Otherwise these two privileged classes of 
wage earners will fail to bear their part of the cost of the 
re-establishment of American industry, and their day of 
reckoning with the great American public lies before them.” 

Regarding conditions in the anthracite industry Edward 
W. Parker writes in part as follows under the caption “An- 
thracie Industry Today Held to Approximate Normal Con- 
ditions”: 


ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY NOW PRACTICALLY NORMAL 


“So far as the anthracite industry is concerned, the coal 
situation today approximates somewhat what were regarded 
as normal conditions prior to 1917. Ever since the coal 
year began, April 1, the mines have been working steadily 
and the output of domestic sizes has been shipped to mar- 
ket, but since July 1 there has been a noticeable decline in 
the consumers’ demand. The present weakened demand for 
household supplies is probably, however, nothing more than 
was to have been expected during the vacation period, which 
covers most of July and August. 

“Considering it from a general business standpoint, it 
must be pointed out that the anthracite industry is one of 
the few basic industries which is now at the peak of war- 
time cost inflation. Wages and costs are now at the highest 
points ever known. By order of a Federal commission, ap- 
pointed by President Wilson, the anthracite mine workers 
received a substantial increase in wages effective April 1, 
1920, and the wage agreement entered into by operators 
and miners stands until March 31, 1922. Official announce- 
ment has been made by officers of the miners’ union that 
no modification of this agreement, during its term, would be 
considered by the miners. 

“In other respects, operating costs are still at war peak. 
Taxation has been vastly increased, and two new anthracite 
taxes, to become effective this year, were levied by the 
Pennsylvania Legislature last spring. Mine supplies, in 
which timber, steel and cement bulk largely, have come 
down somewhat so far as wholesale quotations at the point 
of production are concerned, but so far as delivered prices 
at the mines are concerned, they remain at old high levels. 

“Without going into detail, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that in a general way, anthracite producers find that such 
decreases as there have been in the quotations on supplies 
are just about balanced by the increased rates on freight, 
so that supplies when delivered maintain their old war-time 
levels.” 


STUDY OF FUEL VALUES SAVES 25 PER CENT 


Dr. Henry M. Payne writes on “The Analysis of Coal— 
Factors That Enter Into Fuel Coal Selections” in part as 
follows: 

“It has been a surprise to a great many managers and 
purchasing agents to learn that a study of fuel values, 
made at each individual plant, has resulted in a saving as 
great as 25 per cent in fuel consumption, with correspond- 
ingly decreased cost of freight, handling of ash and plant 
efficiency. 

“In all these matters the average reputable coal company 
or wholesaler is glad to co-operate with the consumer and 
to render such service as will make for permanent trade re- 
lations. 

“In buying an automobile or a mining machine, a pump 
or a generator, the purchaser usually exhausts the possi- 
bilities of the make under consideration, and because of the 
lump sum cost gives rigid instructions regarding the intel- 
ligent operation of the machine. In the purchase of fuel, 
whose cost is no less, and usually many times greater, only 
extended over a continuous period, a corresponding investi- 
gation and regular supervision will bring even higher re- 
turns. 

“The principal classifications of our Eastern coals are now 
being more and more rigidly drawn by the tidewater coal 
exchanges overating at the various ports. If this work be 
supplemented by the consumer along the lines indicated, and 
with the proffered co-operation of the producer, the logical 
cutcome will be closer and more inti~-+e relations b2- 
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tween the coal trade and the consumer and a corresponding 
confidence which cannot result in other than more stable 
market conditions.” 

Forecasting a larger demand for bituminous coal and 
narrow price fluctuations, W. R. Coyle, vice-president, 
Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., writes: 

“Preliminary production figures indicate a total produc- 
tion from April 1 to July 15 of this year as being 111,989,000 
tons as against a production in the same period last year 
of 147,268,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

“The writer’s conclusion is that daily production very 
nearly marks at all times the amount consumed in that day, 
and if we have produced less this year, when transportation 
has been free from interruption, it has been because less 
has been used, and the increasing demand when it comes 
will be due not so much to desire to store as to increase in 
immediate needs. 

“The mine capacity to produce has never been taxed in 
this country for a long period. On the other hand, the 
capacity of the railroads to transport has very often been 
taxed. Today the railroads claim to have capacity to move 
nearly twice as much coal as is being produced and it is 
fairly safe to assume that as long as the buyer does not 
demand that they shall move more than their capacity, 
there will be no scramble for coal with consequent enhance- 
ment of the price. 

“Barring a stampede, against which there is no insurance, 
the likely trend for the next six months is increasing 
volume within the range of prices marked by the low prices 
of today and the somewhat higher prices of last April. It 
is possible to buy good coal today cheaper than at any time 
in the last few years. It is not likely that good coal will 
go below these present low prices in the next six months. 
It is likely that they will go somewhat higher. Purchases 
for use within six months at present market cannot possibly 
be a mistake. It is a rare thing when it is ever bought 
for early delivery and used at a further deferred date.” 


Freight-Car Loadings Increase 24,184 in 
Week; Coal Movement Gains Heavily 


HERE was an increase of 24,184 in the number of cars 

loaded with revenue freight during the week which 
ended Aug. 18, compared with the previous week, according 
to reports by the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 

Total loadings for the week were 808,965 cars, which was, 
however, 162,304 cars less than were loaded during the cor- 
responding week in 1920 and 23,474 cars below the total 
for the corresponding week in 1919. 

Increases in the loading of all commodities were reported. 
The principal gain was in the loading of coal, the total 
for the week being 158,260 cars, which was an increase of 
10,987 cars over that for the preceding week. It was, 
however, 63,500 cars less than were loaded during the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Due principally to the increased demand for transporta- 
tion facilities, a further decrease of 13,446 was reported in 
the number of freight cars temporarily out of service on 
Aug. 15, because of business conditions, compared with the 
total on Aug. 8. The number idle on Aug. 15 was 499,594, 
compared with 513.040 the week before. 

Tabulations showed that of the total, 284,338 were ser- 
viceable freight cars, while the remaining 215,256 needed 
repairs. Surplus box cars in good order totaled 84,522 on 
Aug. 15, which was a decrease within a week of 4,071, while 
surplus coal cars which could be placed immediately in 
service, if freight conditions warranted, numbered 145,072, 
or 7,702 less than were reported on Aug. 8. 

A reduction in the car shortage which has been reported 
at certain points was shown by the reports. On Aug. 15, 
this shortage was 2,125, or 1,239 below what it was on 
Aug. 8. 





WILL HELP MINE STRIKERS.—On Aug. 22 the United Mine 
Workers’ International Executive Board authorized the 
continuance of the strike in Mingo County, West Virginia, 
and promised support to the mine workers who are resist- 
ing a reduction in wage in western Washington. 
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Federal Control of Coal Industry 
Provided in Newton Bill 


Measure Introduced in the House by Representative 
from Minnesota Is Composite of Calder 
and LaFollette Coal Bills 


UST prior to the adjournment of Congress for a four 

weeks’ recess, Representative Newton, of Minnesota, 
introduced a bill (H. R. 8405) providing for federal con- 
trol of the coal industry. The bill is a combination of the 
original Calder bill and the La Follette bill which took 
the place of the Calder bill after the Senate hearings on 
that measure. Earlier in the session Representative New- 
ton introduced the La Follette bill in identically the same 
form that it was reported out by the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures. In his present bill he picks up, with 
certain alterations, those sections of the original Calder 
bill which provide for the licensing of every operator and 
dealer in coal, the section empowering the Federal Trade 
Commission to determine when an emergency exists, the 
brokerage tax and the assignment of various duties to 
. the Secretary of Labor, the Bureau of Mines, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Geological Survey. 

The brokerage-tax feature of the original Calder bill 
carried a proviso that no such taxes are to be paid by any 
dealer whose gross annual sales aggregate less than 
$500,000. Mr. Newton has changed that proviso so that 
the tax shall not apply “to those transactions in coal in 
which the coal is physically handled by the seller.” Mr. 
Newton then departs from the text of the Calder bill to 
insert a section making it unlawful for any person or 
corporation, delinquent for more than ten days in the 
shipment of contract coal, to offer spot coal for sale or 
to deal in options on spot coal at a higher price than the 
price specified in the contract on which there is a delin- 
quency. 

Mr. Newton’s bill was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Under present con- 
ditions it is certain that the committee would give no 
_ consideration to any bill of this character but it is recog- 
nized that if there were to be a serious shortage of coal 
this winter there would be considerable demand in the 
House for the reporting out of some type of coal regula- 
tion bill. It can be stated, however, that the treatment 
accorded comparatively mild Frelinghuysen bills is regarded 
as positive evidence that no such radical legislation as is 
proposed by Mr. Newton has any chance to proceed further 
than the committee’s pigeonhole. 





British Miner Still Wants to Work Less 


OME of the items down for discussion at the annual 

conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
are causing concern in the more moderate labor circles. 
The three districts, Leicester, Nottingham and Scotland, will 
all put forward proposals for a working week maximum of 
five shifts, and the Midland Federation will press for the 
realization of a six-hour working day for miners, which, 
it will be remembered, was one of the conditional recommen- 
dations of the Sankey Commission. 

There are other proposals which tend to show that the 
miners will attempt to lower the production: per man in a 
mistaken endeavor to provide work for unemployed miners. 
Thus Durham is to propose that a “ballot of all pieceworkers 
be taken for the purpose of ascertaining whether they are 
in favor of abolishing all piecework in and about the mines.” 
Again, the Northumberland district will put forward a 
resolution condemning “the present system of payment by 
results,” and striving “for a national weekly wage for all 
mine workers.”’ South Wales also will endeavor to do away 
with piecework in a resolution to “take the first opportunity 
‘available for the abolition of the piecework system for the 
payment of workmen in the mining industry.” 

The Midland Federation’s resolution probably will be 
‘carried unanimously; this resolution states that the Fed- 
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eration “views with regret the failure of the government 
to introduce legislation for the purpose of nationalizing the 
mining industry, and reiterates its conviction that the in- 
dustry will never be placed upon a satisfactory basis in the 
interests of the community until it is publicly owned and 
worked between the representatives of the state and the 
technical and manual workers engaged in it, and resolves 
to continue to educate and organize working-class opinion 
until the government is compelled to bring about this funda- 
mental change in the ownership and management of the 
industries.” 

The general trend of these resolutions makes it apparent 
that the economic lessons of the strike were entirely lost on 
the miners. 


Opinion of Coal Producers Divided on 
Proposal to Organize Coal Exchange 


GITATION of the coal-exchange proposal has resulted 
in the National Coal Association’s receiving numerous 
inquiries from its members in regard to the matter. No 
recent consideration has been given this problem by the 
National Association. It is known that coal producers are 
very much divided in their views on this subject. 

It is from the ranks of the producers that the principal 
opposition against grain and cotton exchanges has sprung. 
Producers of those commodities tend to the belief that the 
bear influence on the exchange is more potent in the aggre- 
gate than is the bull influence. The result is a depression 
of price below the level that would have been attained had 
the exchange not existed. Such a contention is emphatically 
contradicted by many other interests and the great weight 
of opinion among disinterested students of marketing prob- 
lems is that the exchanges are invaluable assets in the 
handling of any commodity. 

Tabulating the probable advantages and disadvantages 
of the proposed exchange, George H. Cushing, managing 
director of the American Wholesale Coal Association, lists 
the advantages as follows: 

1. It establishes, daily and by actual transactions, the 
prices commonly charged over a considerable territory. 

2. By establishing prices, it gives, automatically, publicity 
to the prices on coal over the whole territory influenced by 
the exchange. 

3. Prices, on an exchange, cannot be intelligent without 
a statement of “visible supply.” Therefore, the exchange 
must have daily a statement of production, of shipments 
and of storage within the zone of influence of that exchange. 

4. By open trading, it prevents the pyramiding of sales 
on a single lot of coal. 

5. By careful grading, it assures the buyer the quality 
of coal he specifies. 

6. By an inspection system, it prevents the rejection of 
coal, on an assumption of inferior quality, when the pur- 
pose is solely to break the price. 

7. By policing the members of the exchange, it estab- 
lishes a code of ethics in the industry and automatically 
eliminates many objectionable elements in the trade. 

8. By laying, daily, all the facts of the coal industry— 
even as to future tendencies—before the public, it promises 
to avoid any need for legislation calling for information 
which is believed to lead, with a degree of sureness, to regu- 
latory legislation. 

9. By coupling pooling with open trading, it allows the 
coal industry to ship on open consignment to the pool and 
thus to avoid both demurrage and reconsigning charges 
without delaying the equipment of the carriers and with- 
cut loading the industry with prohibitive charges. This 
would be accomplished without, necessarily, returning to 
the old practice of glutting the market with consignment 
coal. 

The demerits and disadvantages of the exchange, as 
stated by Mr. Cushing, are: 

1. The mere cost of administration must be at least 5c. 
a ton. If the inspection system is elaborate, it may cost 
more. 

2. The tendency of pooling of coal—unless carefully pro- 
vided against—is to destroy the good will of a coal com- 
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pany by subordinating, if not eliminating, trade names and 
trade-marked brands. 

3. The tendency of pools—unless carefully guarded 
against—is to abolish differentials as to price between cer- 
tain coals, thus giving an artificial advantage to some and 
an artificial disadvantage to others. 

4. It must remain optional with traders whether they 
deal through or independent of the exchange. The per- 
centage in or out of the exchange at any time will deter- 
mine its success or failure. And the cost of doing business 
through the exchange—measured against the benefits— 
must determine which way a trader will trade. 

5. It provides, at all times, an organization which can be 
reached by the officers of the government who may take 
it over, in emergencies, to carry out their ideas as to dis- 
tribution. 

6. Since the government is already regulating the grain 
exchange and is talking of either regulating or suppress- 
ing the exchanges in other commodities, the coal industry 
by forming an exchange may automatically fall under the 
very regulation it is trying to avoid. 


Union Orders Kansas Miners Back to Work 


HEN the men of the Dean Milling Co. and the Re- 

liance Coal Co., both of which companies operate a 
mine, went on strike no effort was made by the mine workers 
to avoid the suspension by prior negotiation such as the 
union agreement requires. The union officials at Indian- 
apolis desired Alex. Howat, president of the district, to go 
to headquarters to discuss matters, and he arrived Aug. 16. 
As a result of the deliberations the strike was outlawed, 
and the men were told to go back to work Aug. 22. 

The Industrial Court of Kansas on the same day held a 
conference with Charles I. Martin, Adjutant General, to 
determine what should be done if Alex. Howat should go 
to jail Sept. 8, as he has stated he will. A strike of mine 
workers probably would follow, and the Industrial Court 
is alert to prevent such a violation of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Law of the State. 

In a statement issued Aug. 25 Alex. Howat affirmed 
reports that he would refuse to give bond restraining him 
from calling a strike as a condition to avoid being committed 
to jail on Sept. 8. 

Howat will further refuse, according to his statement, to 
order back to work the striking miners of the Dean and 
Reliance strip mines, as demanded by the International 
Executive Board of the mine workers at Indianapolis. 

“My position is unchanged,” he said. “District 14 may 
be suspended from the organization or I may be kicked out 
of office, but the only way I would consent to put the men 
back to work would be under the customs and conditions 
that prevailed when the men quit work. In spite of the 
operators and our international organization, I do not pro- 
pose for them to take away the working conditions for which 
the miners have sacrificed and struggled for years.” 


THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION expects to call a meet- 
ing during the latter part of September of the secretaries 
of local coal associations. The date and place of meeting 
have not been set. J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
national association, states that conditions in the coal in- 
dustry have reached the point where only efficient producers 
can survive. Under these conditions, there is the most 
imperative need, he says, for the greatest accuracy in all 
details of cost accounting. The sole object of calling the 
secretaries together is to discuss the cost-accounting matter 
and to point out that it is the local secretary who must 
bear a considerable portion of the blame if one of his mem- 
bers meet disaster through lack of knowledge as to costs. 


ANOTHER WEST VIRGINIA WAGE READJUSTMENT.—The 
only wage adjustment reported from the New River dis- 
trict recently has been at the Lookout mine, under the 
management of D. W. Boone. This is a non-union opera- 
tion, and the men have accepted a decrease per ton of 50c. 
in the mining of coal and $2 per day where paid by that 
method of reckoning. 
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W. J. Rainey’s Miners Still on Strike 


N AUG. 18 W. J. Rainey, Inc., posted a notice of 

another wage reduction effective next day. The result 
was that the men at their Allison plant did not go to work 
that day, the men at Mt. Braddock came out next day, 
Saturday, and on Monday the men at Revere and Royal 
plants did not work. 

The present scale with a few exceptions is the same as 
the wage scale adopted in the coke region generally May 
17, 1917. For comparison the following wage scales are 
given: The scale generally adopted in the region May 17, 
1917, the highest scale reached in the region which was. 
generally adopted on Sept. 1, 1920, the last previous scale 
adopted by Rainey on July 1, 1921, which was also put in 


force by many of the other independent companies, the 


scale of Aug. 19, 1921, which caused the strike, and the 
scale now being paid by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and 
which was adopted by them Aug. 1, 1921: 


SOME COMPARATIVE MINING SCALES 


Highest Rainey’s H.C.Frick 
General General Rainey New Coke Co 
Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
May 17, Sept. 1, July 1, Aug. 19 Aug. | 
1917 1920 1921 1921 1921 
Pick Mining and Loading, 
per 100 bu. 
Room and rib coal. ........ $2.00 $3.24 $2.06 $2.00 $2 38 
Heading coal-cek seen 2.20 3.56 2.26 2.20 2.63 
Wet heading coal.......... 2.38 3.85 2.44 2.38 Ded, 
Loading machine.......... 1.40 2.10 1.48 1.40 150° 
Per day 
Drivers, tracklayers, ete... . 3 80 7.50 4.50 3.80 5 00 
Other inside labor.......... 3 00 6.55 BAY 3.00 4.15 
Wirebossés.ic 43. Aeon: eee 4 60 8 80 6.25 6.25 6.30 
Common outside labor..... . 3.00 5.90 3.00 2S 3.00 


None of the other independent companies has as yet 
followed Kainey’s last lead, as they probably are waiting 
to see the outcome of the Rainey strike and what the Frick 
company willl do as a result of the announcement that. 
appeared in the press a few days ago that on Aug. 29 the 
Steel Corporation would make a wage reduction reverting 
back to the scale of wages that became effective May 1, 1917. 
If the Frick company takes this action on Aug. 29 or Sept. 1, 
it will bring the wages pdid by that company down to about 
the same scale as that just adopted by the Rainey company. 
Late reports show all the eight Rainey-Connellsville region 
plants on strike. It is said that the Frick company will not: 
reduce wages at this time. 


Navy Defers Until Sept. 6 Opening of Bids 
On Six Months’ Bituminous Supply 


IDS which were to have been opened by the Navy 

Department Aug. 23 for a six months’ supply of bitu- 
minous coal for delivery beginning in October, were returned 
to bidders and the opening deferred until Sept. 6. This was 
due to the action of the department in eliminating the clause 
in the specifications making the bids subject to increases or 
decreases in wage scales. The department says there have 
been wage adjustments in some bituminous fields and there 
is a possibility of changes in other fields effective prior to. 
October. 

The Navy clause as to wages stipulated that the prices 
would be subject to increase or decrease in the wage scale 
in the fields from which obtained, and under this bids would 
have been based on wage schedules in force Aug. 23, when 
the bids were to have been opened. The department points 
out that where reduction of wages has already become 
effective operators in such fields would enjoy an undue 
advantage over those in other fields where no reduction in 
wages has been made although one may be contemplated. 
To place all operators on a fair and equal footing the bids 
were postponed and the wage clause eliminated. 

The department, however, received bids on Aug. 23 for 
anthracite from the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., the Newport (R. I.) Coal Co., the Nottingham & Wrenn 
Co., of Norfolk; the Weston Dodson & Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
and the H. W. B. Haff Co., New York, on small quantities 
for delivery at Washington, D. C.; Hampton Roads, New- 
port, Submarine Base, Lake Denmark, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
Fort Mifflin, Lakehurst and White Plains. 
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Mine Workers’ March on Mingo Stopped 


PAVED of West Virginia mine workers, variously esti- 
mated between 4,000 and 6,000, many of them with 
arms, started from Marmet in the morning of Aug. 25 for 
Mingo County. Marmet is only twelve miles from Charles- 
ton and on the south shore of the Kanawha River, where 
the West Virginia & Southern R.R. joins the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. ‘Mother Jones” was a visitor to the Marmet 
camp and had the men ready to do anything to end martial 
law and all laws in Mingo County. 

Williamson is fifty-seven miles as the crow flies from 
Marmet and is about eighty miles by the road. As the trip 
was sure to take several days the marchers looted stores. 
Some traveled in automobiles, others in wagons and many 
on foot. Before the invading host many of the women and 
old men fled to the towns and the men of fighting age joined 
either the marchers or the defenders. 

The invaders bought some of the rifles they carried. 
There is a story that two miners in automobile trucks pur- 
chased $5,000 of rifles in a Huntington hardware store. 
Other rifles were obtained by looting. Josiah Keely, man- 
ager of the Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., and his store 
manager, George Baker, were held up by fifty masked men 
and compelled to surrender twelve high-powered rifles and 
a large quantity of shells. A store at Edwight, in Raleigh 
County, was robbed of two machine guns and all ammuni- 
tion. At Maxine, Sharlow, Cedar Grove, Acme, Red War- 
rior, Quarrier and other places all rifles and ammunition 
were taken. Freight trains had been commandeered on 
the Cabin Creek and Coal River divisions to take the mine 
workers to the rendezvous. 


MARCHING MINE WORKERS INVADE ENEMY COUNTRY 


The mine workers crossed into Boone County—“enemy 
country”—on the first day, reaching Racine on Coal Creek 
and Rock Creek on Little Coal Creek without interference. 
One man was killed for spying on the mine workers’ army, 
but this probably was before it started. He was a union 
miner at Eastbank, upstream from Marmet on the Kanawha 
River. His head was blown off because he gave informa- 
tion to officials and newspapermen. It also is stated that 
another man was shot for the same offense. 

Two planes owned by coal operators which followed the 
movements of the “army” were fired on near Madison, in 
Boone County. The deputy sheriffs in the planes did not 
return the fire though the wings of the machine were 
pierced by bullets. During the night of Aug. 26 and the 
. whole of Aug. 27 the deputies of Sheriff Don Chafin of 
Logan County fought at intervals with the invaders. He 
sent out for help, and it was said that McDowell County 
sent 500 men by automobiles and that 125 special state 
police, militiamen and deputies left Mingo County at day- 
break for the scene. A band of 1,200 men crossed the line 
at Sharples, seized a special train sent to carry them home 
and ran it to the Coal River terminal branch near Blair. 

All this time Governor Morgan was endeavoring to obtain 
1,000 Federal troops from Washington, but the government 
declared itself unwilling to do anything without investiga- 
tion. In Ohio and Kentucky, however, troops were held 
ready for quick dispatch. Brigadier General H. H. Band- 
holtz, former provost marshal general of the American 
Expeditionary Force and now commander of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) district, and Lieutenant Colonel Stanley H. Ford 
were sent to Charleston to ascertain the facts. 

These officers appear to have done little scouting around. 
They summoned C. E. Keeney, president of district 17, and 
Fred Mooney, the vice-president, on Aug. 26, and told them 
that it was useless to say they did not care what the mine 
workers did; they had organized them and if martial law 
were declared they would have to control them or stand the 
consequences. No excuses that they had not authorized 
the unlawful acts would serve. They were responsible and 
would be so held. This made the officers of the union active. 
Accordingly Keeney left Charleston for Madison and in- 
duced most of the mine workers to return. They could not 
hold all the men, but they held enough to make the advance 
more or less of a fiasco. A train at Racine took a number 
of the marchers back to their homes. 
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On Aug. 28 there was a clash between deputy sheriffs 
and mine workers at Sharples, across the Logan County line 
from Boone. Five miners were shot and three deputies 
and a justice of the peace were captured. John H. Char- 
nock, new Adjutant General of the West Virginia National 
Guard, and three union officials left Charleston late on Aug. 
28 to induce these irreconcilables to return, like the others, 
to their homes. 


Hoover Has Difficulty in Finding Man 
Qualified for Coal Commodity Chief 


ERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce, is hav- 
ing great difficulty in finding a properly qualified man 
to serve as his coal commodity chief. The $5,000 salary 
which goes with the position fails to interest the type of 
man for which Mr. Hoover is looking. It is developing that 
comparatively few coal men in the United States have given 
specialized attention to the export end of the business. 
Despite the fact that a chief for the coal division has not 
been found, there has been no delay in the general plans 
for carrying forward the coal work. A co-operative ar- 
rangement with the Bureau of Mines is under consideration, 
in which it is proposed that the bureau work out some of 
the technical matters which must be solved before the 
Department of Commerce can carry out fully the program 
it is arranging. Under such a co-operative arrangement 
the idea is to learn more definitely why certain coals will 
or will not store. There are a number of engineering prob- 
lems which must be worked out in connection with the 
storage of coal. There is also the matter as to what extent 
it is feasible to establish grades of quality. It is recog- 
nized that systematic steps must be taken to build up a 
good name for American coals in foreign markets. 


Labor Department Seeks Data on Cost-of- 
Living Figures in Fixing Wage Scales 


HE Department of Labor, through the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, is making a study of the methods of adjusting 
wage scales and concluding collective wage agreements 
where cost-of-living figures enter into the wage adjustment. 
To that end, the Bureau of Labor Statistics wishes to commu- 
nicate with the various companies, members of arbitration 
boards, labor managers or others who are using cost-of- 
living figures in the determination of wage awards. 

If any reader of Coal Age, who has not already communi- 
cated with the Bureau, is using cost-of-living figures in the 
adjustment of wages, it will be appreciated by the bureau 
if he will write to the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., and inform him of that fact. 


W. R. Coyle Elected Trustee in Bankruptcy 
Of Old Tidewater Coal Exchange 


AJOR W. R. COYLE, vice-president of Weston Dod- 

son Co., Inc., with offices in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City, was elected trustee in bankruptcy by the 
creditors of the old Tidewater Coal Exchange on Aug. 25. 
The meeting of creditors was held in the office of Peter B. 
Olney, referee in bankruptcy, 68 William St., and was 
largely attended. It is understood that the representatives 
of the railroads favored Frank E. Wright, of Boston, for 
the trusteeship. If no objections are filed within ten days, 
the name of Major Coyle will be submitted to the court for 
final action. 





THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR prob- 
ably will take testimony at Mingo, W. Va., soon in its 
investigation of the mine troubles that have existed there 
for some time. The committee recently conducted an in- 
vestigation in Washington, but Chairman Kenyon intimates 
that it will be necessary for the committee to take evidence 
at Mingo in order to obtain information necessary to com- 
plete its report, which will be presented to the Senate later. 
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Weekly Review 


in production of bituminous coal in the past three 
weeks, over the corresponding weeks of July have 

only tantalized the market. In the Middle West there 
has been a real stimulus to the domestic demand for 
lump and prepared coals, but the output of sized product 
to meet the demand has again thrown a surplus of 
screenings on the market and distress sales are quite 
common in Chicago territory. This condition extends 
east into Ohio and south into Kentucky. In the Appa- 
lachians, particularly in Pennsylvania, some improve- 
ment in demand for run-of-mine steam bolstered prices 
slightly, but not sufficient to affect the Coal Age 
weekly index of spot prices of bituminous coal, which 
on Aug. 29 was 90, unchanged from the previous week. 
A year ago the output of soft coal was 11,813,000 tons 
in the second week of August; this year it was 7,756,000 
tons, or 70 per cent as much. A year ago Illinois and 
Indiana mines were reporting operation at 60 to 68 
per cent of full time; this year it is 40 per cent of full 
time—that is to say, the country as a whole is produc- 
ing 70 per cent of last year’s tonnage of bituminous coal 
and the largest fields in the Middle West are doing 
around 66 per cent of last year’s record. By the same 
standards, southern Ohio is doing half as well as last 
year, eastern Ohio 85 per cent, Pittsburgh less than one- 


GS in prs general but relatively small increases 


third as well. Somerset County, the large non-union dis- 
trict, is working better time now than last year. The 
Pocahontas field is working 75 per cent of last year’s 
rate, the high-volatile fields in southern West Virginia 
at about half last year’s feverish speed. The important 
point to bear in mind, in comparing this year with 1920, 
is that lack of orders now dominates the market; a 
year ago it was lack of cars in which to load the coal. 


COAL MOVEMENT INCREASES ENCOURAGINGLY 


Encouraging signs are found in the better movement 
off upper Lake docks to interior points, more cars of coal 
going into New England and more railroad buying. 
Dumpings for up Lake are easing off but exports through 
Hampton Roads have picked up—not, however, as a re- 
sult of any new business. 

Anthracite, dropping in the week of Aug. 20 because 
of general observance of a religious holiday to 1,529,000 
net tons, is not in as steady demand as earlier in the 
season and as it will be with cold weather. 

The mine-cave tax bills of the State of Pennsylvania 
having become effective last Saturday, Aug. 27, it is re- 
ported that the Glen Alden Mining Co. closed three col- 
lieries and the Price Pancoast Coal Co., one mine, that, 
in the opinion of these companies cannot be operated 
under the law. It is too early yet to determine whether 
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the operation of this law will seriously affect anthracite 
production. 

Labor troubles in Indiana, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania have had no effect on production nor have they 
influenced the market. The West Virginia trouble is 
a continuation of the effort to unionize the Kenova- 
Thacker field; the Indiana disturbance is reported as 
due to some radicals getting out of hand, The Gov- 
ernor of Indiana has called a conference to settle the 
matter. 


BITUMINOUS 


A slight decline in production marked the week ended 
Aug. 20. According to the Geological Survey, 7,704,000 net 
tons were produced, as compared with 7,756,000 the last 
preceding week. Preliminary reports for the last week of 
August indicate an increasing output for that period. 

Domestic demand has picked up considerably of late. Re- 
tailers report a better call from small consumers, although 
deliveries from the yards are still far from normal, as 
compared with other seasons. Dealers are replenishing their 
yard stocks and the call on the mines for more domestic 
has, of course, thrown a larger tonnage of steam sizes on 
the market. That industrial consumption in general is now 
keeping pace with this increased tonnage is apparent from 
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the larger number of distress coal offerings in those sections 
using domestic bituminous. 

Bargain prices, however, only cause the buyer to feel more 
uncertain as to the future, in the belief that quotations 
may even be forced down another peg. This is especially 
true in New England, where water-borne coal from the 
Pocahontas and New River region, because of the low marine 
freight rates, has caused slashing reductions in the all-rail 
central Pennsylvania fuels. Tight buying all around has 
resulted. The cuts of central Pennsylvania shippers are al- 
most fruitless, however, as to compete with the Hampton 
Roads shippers would mean a price in the neighborhood of 
$1 per gross ton, f.o.b. mines, 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO EASTERN 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 








1921 ———_ 1920- 
Week Ended Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
AU gust Gee ane sa casi 2,609 2,780 1,863 6,732 
Auguste 3 sue ee 2313 2,560 2,230 6,124 
AURUStr2 ON oman eae. 2, 460 2,982 2,976 5,369 


Movement of coal into that part of the Northwest served 
by the Head-of-the-Lakes docks is increasing rapidly, as 
shown in the following table. During July 13,448 cars were 
shipped inland, as compared with 9,557 cars in June. The 
year’s movement, however, is much less than any in the 
last six years. Lake receipts are still heavier than the 
outgo and docks are nearly filled to capacity. It is appar- 














Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market July, 26 Aug.16, Aug.23, Aug. 30, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.40 $5.20 $5.25 $5.10@$5. 4 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus..:. 3.15 3.00 3.10 3.00@ 3.2 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.30 2.40 2.45 2.25@ 2. a 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... SI Dele ep. QUne 4. 75). 0529 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... Shee. O02, 98 2. 25@) 13.25 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston; 2-5. 5.70 5.60 5.45 5.00@ 5.95 
Cleartield mine run....... IBostones so 1.95 1.90 1.75 1.50@ 2.10 
Cambria mine run........ Bostone eats 2E10 2 aD 4 2 15) 2515 
Somerset mine run.. Boston, . ares - 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.50@ 1.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. . New York. 3.15 3.15 3.20 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. - Philadelphia.. 2.80 2.95 2.95 2.85@ 3.00 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... ee PEI ibe ROE ben 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.40 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.40 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.10@ 2.85 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) } New York 2%) 22257 92325." 2535) 2..00@) 2.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia... 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.10 2.15 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... New, York... 5) T2907 @1c95, 5 2: 055) t. 74@: §2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.90 ye 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore:., 4) 75 9 Zoned, 850 1. 75@. 1585 
High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.70 1.85 1.95 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1.75 1.65 1.70 1.60@ 1.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.50@ 1.70 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh.... 2.95 2.70 2.70 2.55@ 2.75 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20@ 2.30 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).. Pittsburgh... 1.45 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 
Kanawha an Columbus.... 3.15 3.45 3.45 3.25@ 3.70 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.o.. 2, See 210 2) 2 00@). 2525 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus:ss., eZ0S=508" (y55eee 2. 20 1. so 
Hocking lump.. = Columbuss.:.9 3215" 3:15 93.15) $:00@ 3:40 
Hocking mine run. PEs cae Golumbus..04) 2.15) 92515") 2. 15, 22 00@)-22.25 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus... 1:30). 1.50 1.60" 2:25@ 1.30 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 


Market July26, Aug.16, Aug.23, Aug. 30, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... $2.20 $2.30 $2.30 $2.25@$2.35 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.35 1.80 1.85 1.65@ 1.765 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.55 3.80 3.55 3.25@ 4.05 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... B85 3.30 22809 922 29@03.50 
Franklin, Il. screenings. . . Chicago..... SR eye 1.90 1.25@ 2.65 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2.50 2.90 2.50 2.40@ 3.00 
Central, Ill. mine run. . iChicagos.... 22) 2a15 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Central, Ill. screenings... e) Chitagor...: 1.60 1254 1.65 1.25@ 2.25 
Ind, 4th Vein lump. . . Chicago..... Siasion Be) 6 pa 2.35@ 3.50 
Ind, 4th Vein mine run... . Chicago..... 3.05 3.10 Je 500 2) 29@) 2. 73 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2.15 2.15 1.60 1.25@ 2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.90 2.90 2.75 2.50@ 3.25 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.60 2.45 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.90 1.65 [AY 1.35@ 2.15 
Standard lump........... StrLourss.:.. PAP 1s AAS) he DANG Ya RG CORT fs 
Standard minerun....... Stelouis....) 1270 har 6 1.85 1.75@ 1.90 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.00 1.10 1.00 0.90@ 1.00 
West: Ky slumps jc 38 ae Louisville.... 2.90 3.00 3.25 2.75@ 3.40 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.30 2.45 2.65 2.15@ 2.75 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.55 1.70 1.65 1.00@ 2.09 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump............ Birmingham.. 3.55 3.75 3.75 3.25@ 4.20 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2/00@ 2.20 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.40 
Seba ky laump- ene cee Louisvilless 5. 93.15 3.65 3.65 3.50@ 3.75 
S. he Ky. jmine run. .5c.)- Louisville. . 2,20) 62530230 ane @ue 10 
S. E. Ky. sereenings...... Louisville.... 1.35 he 7A 1.55 1.40@ 1.70 
Kansas lump............. Kansas @ity )53500 56579 a4 man feces os 
Kansas mine run. wWansas'City...0 4: 40S) 4°40 we ee | ennai cote sts « 
Kansas screenings.. Kansas! Cityin 035 250b 3: 25s oh eee ee er, 


*Gross tons, f.o. bE “vessel, Hampton Roads. ; ru i 
+Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 

















Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F’.O. B. Mines 

Market Freight — Aug. 16, 1921 Aug. 23, 192I—————-—. Aug. 30, 1921+ 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
GASES «35 pee New York...... S2AGI wT 1. i.c Secures Cy) UOC YR ES a ree ie Boge $27: 5U@S7T. 75S ote. |. ee $7.50@$7.75 
COLGIEG es 3 Oe Sie een Philadelphia... . . 2.66 $7.50@$8. 20 7.65@ 7.85 $7.50@$8. 20 7.65@ 7.85 $7.50@$8. 20 7.65@ 7.85 
BETOKON Gs ae ae ees: Chicagose. 42 5.62 12.40 UP bee: T2575 12.65 12275 12.65 
lies 03 oe OS Been New York...... 2.61 7.30@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 
TTT odds cen Co pine Philadelphia 2.66 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 
TOR 2.56 hi Qyeeeneee Chicago........ Oz 12.40 12.55 12.80 12.65 12.80 12.65 
Stove New York...... 2.61 7.80@ 8.25 7.80@ 8.10 7.80@ 8.35 7.80@ 8.10 7.80@ 8.50 7.80@ 8.10 
Stove Philadelphia..... 2.66 8.00@ 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 
ay COMMER E te cy Chicago... |). ..% 5.62 12.70 12.80 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 
US eA 2 New York...... 2.61 7.29@ edo 7.80@ 8.10 7.35@ 7.80 7.80@ 8.10 7.60@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 
PORTO AUAN TGs tetas chpid eos cavece © Philadelphia... .. 2.66 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 
BOOED UU. gears chs. 018 6 st Ghicago tr. seer: 5.62 12.75 12.90 13.10 12.90 13.10 12.90 
OE Peta acuta. cies os) oa New York...... 2.47 4.50@ 5.25 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 
LONE a ble Gare een ae Philadelphia... . . Phe Bhs 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.20 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.40 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.40 
*Pea.. Rep ee CHICA ROL a. a ide 5.62 11.10 11.25 11.10 11.00 11.10 11.00 
Buckwheat No. ht aaa New Wy orks sok. 2.47 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 
elena No. 1. Philadelphia... . . 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 5e50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Rice. . eee, © New? York, «. ax. 2.47 1.50@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Rice. . ee en ebilagelphias.s.. 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2,50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
| Ete Ale New ORG. che 2.47 0.90@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Morleveatitiacn .ooo)t.) Philadelphia... - 2.38 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
MBATLISEY ..i te wate Pate es New. York: J... 247 “a Bay tomenmae ZESOM ev aetisietera nota De OUI S NN eS ee 2.50 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.0.b. cars, Chicago. 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 90, 400 
Week of Aug. 30, 
1921. This diagram 


shows weekly changes 
in the spot prices of 
bituminous coal in 
the United States as 
a whole. All prices 
are reduced to one 
figure and compared 
with the average 
government price of 
1918, taken as 100. 
Actual spot. prices 
for each coal are 
given in the table 
in this review. 


ent that there will not be a bituminous shortage in that 
section this winter, although it is desirable that the interior 
market move as much coal as possible, in order that dock 
replacements may be made during the remainder of the 
period of navigation. 


CARLOADS OF COAL MOVED INLAND FROM DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
HARBOR (a) 


(Figures include both anthracite and bituminous coal) 











Month 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
VANUATY ee ee Oly 2 LD 30,707 30,123 20,430 35,008 8,403 
Hepa se: 34,416 26,112 22,227 12,435 32,202 8,164 
March.. ‘cota AERA 27,043 13,457 13,441 20,177 7,450 
Aprilsseaer ese 14,410 14,116 10,990 13,009 10,400 5,831 
Wave nasi: Se glOysoo 16,389 122915 12,067 8,844 7,883 
June.........- 15,545 19,377 20,895 14,994 10,401 9,557 
Jitly tracer hee 14,419 16,927 22,768 17,293 15,052 13,448 
Totalto July 31 152,285 150,671 133,373 103,669 132,084 60,736 


(a) Furnished to the Geological Survey by the Western Weighing and Inspec- 
tjon Bureau. 


Lake dumping’ increased slightly during the week ended 
Aug. 27, when 673,176 net tons of cargo and 23,693 tons 
of vessel fuel were dumped, a total of 696,869 tons as com- 
pared with 649,224 tons dumped in the preceding week. 
Cumulative dumpings for the season to date are 16,134,915 
tons as against 10,924,827 tons in 1920. 


The export market is unchanged. Demand is practically 
nil, especially on the high-volatiles. Prices at the piers 
have been depressed further, but business is simply lacking 
and orders have not resulted. Dumpings at the Hampton 
Roads piers amounted to 269,525 gross tons during the week 
ended Aug. 25. Although this represents an increase of 
60,000 tons over the preceding week, the cleanup of some 
of the Tidewater accumulation is largely responsible. Pres- 
ent exports are less than one-sixth of the June maximum. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production declined sharply during the week ended Aug. 
20. The total output was 1,529,000 net tons, as compared 
with 1,772,000 in the week preceding. Observance of a 
religious holiday on Aug. 15 was the principal cause of the 
decline, as last year also the week was marked by a slump 
in tonnage produced. 

Ordering of domestic sizes by retailers was better during 
the closing days of August, due not so much to any great 
rush of householders’ business as a desire to secure the 
August circular. At the same time retailers state that 
there has been some pick-up to their business, although it 
is still far below normal for this time of the year. Inde- 
pendents have advanced slightly on the family sizes with 
the better call. Steam coals have improved their position 
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with the approach of autumn. Barley is in greatest demand. 
Lake dumpings continue heavy—during the week ended 
Aug. 24 the Buffalo piers dumped 172,400 net tons. Ship- 
pers apparently are determined to push the tonnage through 
this gateway until the all-rail markets regain their strength. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 57,000 net tons during the 
week ended Aug. 20, according to the Geological Survey, or 
a slight increase over the preceding week’s figures of 50,000 
tons. The industry is still in a state of great depression, 
however, as shown by the fact that the output for the 
week was 14,000 tons less than the daily average in the 
corresponding week of 1920. Cumulative production for 
the calendar year to date is 3,724,000 tons, only 27 per cent 
of that for 1920. 

Byproduct offerings still hinder the beehive coke industry 
from participating in the slightly improved market. These 
interests are even quoting competitively on inquiries com- 
ing in because of the possible early resumption of some blast 
furnaces. Connellsville quotations on Aug. 30 were: Spot 
furnace, $2.90@$3; contract furnace, $3@$3.25; spot 
foundry, $4@$4.50. 

The Rainey interests, in announcing a further reduction 
of wages, encountered a strike, which has closed down six 
plants in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, and thrown more 
than 2,000 men out of employment. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 


1921 ————. 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date to Date (a) 
7,186,000 


233,834,000 308,994,000 

1,198,000 1,270,000 ,674,000 

- 7,756,000 241,590,000 320,807,000 

1,293,000 1,271,000 1,683,000° 

- 7,704,000 249,293,000 11,039,000 331,846,000 

Daily average. 1,284,000 1,271,000 1,840,000 1,688,000 
(a) Less 2 Weve production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the two years, (6) Revised from last 

report. (c) Subject to revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


eo EAL 


Calendar Year 


Week 


10,432,000 
1,739,000 
11,813,000 
1,969,000 


ie average.. 
Aug. 130.. 
Daily average. . 


1920 -————. 
Calendar Year 


Week Ended to Date (7) 


August 6 


,851,000 
1,640,000 


,772,000 
1,529,000 

(a) Less 2 days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. 


August 20........ 55,593,000 55,845,000 


BEEHIVE COKE 


———— Week Ended — 
Aug. 20 Aug. 13 Aug. 21 
1921(a) 1921(b) 1920 to Date to Date(c) 
57,000 50,000 425,000 3,724,000 13,656,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Less two 


days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for the last two years. 


1921 1920 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 





British Industry Unable to Absorb Rapidly 
Increasing Output of Coal 


Export Market Sought by Great Britain—French to Deliver 
Saar Coal to Germany— Ruhr Output Gaining—Hampton 
Roads Activites Confined Largely to Bunker Account 


As cabled to Coal Age, production in 
the United Kingdom for the week ended 
Aug 13 was 4,537,000 gross tons, an 
increase of 900,000 tons over the pre- 
ceding week and within 80,000 tons of 
the figure for the week ended July 30, 
which was the heaviest since the strike. 
The industry is recovering rapidly from 
the effects of the strike and production 
is as heavy as it was a year ago. 

With many iron and steel foundries 
shut down, England has much coal 
seeking a market, which is being ob- 
tained at the expense of American 
shippers. The present cost of the 
Amercian dollar in foreign exchange is 
playing directly into the hands of 
British exporters. Cardiff coal exports 


for the week ended Aug. 20 were 213,000 °* 


tons, the largest during the present 
year. The total includes 16,000 tons 
to Argentine, and 7,000 tons to Karachi 
and South Wales. 

The market is quiet, and buyers are 
holding off. Exporters believe that the 
present selling prices approximate pro- 
duction cost and although quotations 
may weaken with the sluggish demand, 
not much decline is looked for. 

There is a general opinion among 
miners, railwaymen and_ transport 
workers that the Triple Alliance will be 
dissolved as a result of its failure to 
organize a national strike in support of 
the miners. The actual breaking up of 
the Alliance will be deferred until the 
prospects have been ascertained of the 
formation of a Labor Council, compris- 
ing the men’s unions in the labor move- 
ment. 

There is a good deal of distress 
among miners in Scotland, especially in 
Lanarkshire, due to the- difficulties ex- 








perienced in reopening some of the pits. 
In Fifeshire there are about 8,000 min- 
ers unemployed, and in the Lothians 
about 2,000. To aid the families of 
these unemployed miners a fund is be- 
ing raised. 

While the fall in the price of blast 
furnace coke throughout Great Britain 
has greatly improved the prospects for 
an early resumption of the industry, 
pig-iron smelters state that a further 
reduction is necessary before they can 
produce iron on an economic basis. In 
the Midlands the price of coke recently 
fell from 45s. to 30s. per ton. Several 
plants are putting their blast furnaces 
in order with the view of resuming 
work. 





German Production Increases 


A cable to Coal Age on Aug. 27 shows 
the output of the Ruhr district for the 
week ended Aug. 13 as 1,741,844 metric 
tons as compared with 1,736,182 tons 
for the preceding week. 

Production of coal for the first six 
months of this year was 60,947,000 tons 
as compared with 61,890,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1920. The 
omission of Upper Silesian figures for 
three months of this year indicates that 
the output was really considerably in 
excess of the period in 1920. 

June production in the chief German 
coal districts improved slightly as com- 
pared with May, according to H. O. 
Herzog, correspondent for Coal Age, 
in Berlin. Although no official figures 
for May and June are as yet available 
for Upper Silesia, where the output was 
affected by the unrest, returns were re- 
ceived in July, as shown in Coal Age, 
issue of Aug. 11, 1921. This disturb- 
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ance extended to Lower Silesia with the 
loss of some tonnage when discontented 
miners struck for higher wages. 

Estimating the Upper Silesian out- 
put at 1,500,000 metric tons, the fol- 
lowing table shows the June production 
of the chief districts: 


District Metric Tons 
BRR 41 ayy, ee RT MILER Ba OY 7,753,350 
Upper Sulesis 3 sa. .. Stee ese eos 1,500,000 
OM CTES LCS Sena e Wek ah to, ae 294,307 
DAXOD Ye teers 5 Soe noe enas Tee Pees 382,763 
ARCH GIG pba te cise nek cal Acnidahe es 181,762 

10,112,182 
Transportation difficulties in June 


were practically nil. The pit reserves 
were again decreased 34,000 tons, to 
231,000 tons at the end of the month. 

Lignite production in June was 
6,952,000 metric tons and_ briquets 
1,755,000 tons. In spite of the reduced 
demand, the production of lignite in 
Central Germany increased in compari- 
son to May by 7.1 per cent, and the pro- 
duction of briquets by nearly 11 per 
cent. This is due to the expectation of 
a brisk demand in view of the impend- 
ing coal tax. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


(Foreign Bun’ er Quotations by Cable to Ccal Ace) 


PIERS 
Aug. 20 Aug. 27{ 
Pool 9, New York... $5. sera ert zy $5. @ $5. 90 
Pool 10, New York... 5.25@ 5 5.40@ 5.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 5.80@ 6. 00 5.80@ 6.00 
No. 10, Philadelphia . 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
aes ie Hampton 
ORDEr Se et rent 5.50 5.00@ 5.2 
Pools 5-6-7, ee 
Hampton Roads... 5.00 4.60@ 4.76 
BUN KERS 
Pool 9, New York... $6.00@$6.20 $6.00@$6. 20 
Pool 10, New York... 5.60@ 5.85 5 00 5.90 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 6.10@ 6.30 6.10@ : 30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.70@ 6.00 5.70@ 6.00 
Welsh, Gibraltar..... 60s. f.0.b, 568. fob 
Welsh, Port Said..... 80s. f.o.b. 74s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore..... 102s. 6d. f.o.b. 102s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro... 90s. f.o.b. 90s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Algiers....... 60s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Malta........ 67s. 6d. f.o.b. 67s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Lisbon....... 85s. f.0.b. 85s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata...... 80s. f.0.b 80s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira...... 65s. f.a.s 65s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe...... 65s. f.a.s 65s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa.. wih 69s. t.i.b. 69s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Newcastle.. 35s. @ 37s. 35s. @ 37s. 
Belgian, Antwerp. . 135 fr. 135 fr. 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 


—Aug. 20—~ —Aug. 27+— 

Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
Riverselate.vaesee.- ef 58 ay 00 ae 40 $10.90 
French Atlantic... . 10 975 
United Kingdom. . he “in 10. 15 9.60 
Wrest. Italie Roses 10.00 9 50 411.70 10.50 
Scandinavia........ eae primal On. 70) 10.35 
Rotterdam... 7s 9.90 9.40 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Aug. 20 Aug. 27} 
Admiralty Large........ 36s. 9d. 32s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls........... 19s. 6d. 17s. 6d. 

Newcastle: 
Best Stéams.... 0.5... .< 29s. 9d 30s. 
‘Best Gas ee eee Is. 9d. 30s, @ 33s. , 
Best: Bunkers) 5.92.5. . 32s. 6d 27s. @ 2838" 


+t Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 





Czecho-Slovakia Has Labor Troubles 


A report to Coal Age shows that the 
negotiations between the Coal Miners’ 
Union and the representatives of the 
owners in the Astrau-Karvin district 
have proved abortive, owing to the 
miners’ refasal to consider proposals 
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for a reduction of wages. The miners 
have handed in their notices to termi- 
nate the present agreement which ex- 
pires in November, 1921. 





Coal and Coke Exports from the United 
States During July 


Exports of bituminous coal were 
nearly a million tons less in July, 1921, 
than they were in July, 1920. The 
United Kingdom, as a result of the 
strike in England, took 406,525 tons of 
American coal during July, 1921. Italy 
took an increased tonnage. The 1920 
revised figures of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce follow: 

July, 1920 July, 1921 


Anthracite Nan. 7.c feo 659,095 388,041 
Bituminous........ 3,556,802 2,649,989 
Exported to: 
Belgium. . Re 2,866 
Denmark. ety atiheee 20,621 
France, ecnccity bye ie 261,555 110,648 
Italy. . how, oor 126,069 239,187 
Netherlands........... 134,212 83,221 
IN OL WAY ce as ees dig os Onecare ae ea Bee ieaes 
Sweden we teen see ee ee 281,418. Sete 
Switzerland ect een 60,297 8,759 
Canadateat wore 1,684,722 1,308,973 
Panama. Sa iets oe 9,899 18,149 
Mexico. . 16,683 14,499 
Br West Indies. . 14,156 6,478 
Cuba ciate 94,019 33,282 
Other West Indies... 9,179 7,792 
Argenting a. seein 130,393 97,512 
Bragilz tio. ne ee eke: 83,468 27,525 
Chile.ic- eens aes 53,767 1,523 
Driguayen ese ee eee 25,158 24,333 
Migyp tice a.<cc here eee 36,994 
United Kingdom....... 12,219 406,525 
Other countries........ 569,588 201,102 
Coke sicaa heterotic oe te 80,112 19,129 


COAL AGE 
Export Clearances, Week Ended 
August 25 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
Tons 

For Africa: 
Br. 8.8: Hartheld, for Dalkaruie. ase On hal! 
Br. 8.8. Stentor, for!Port Said 2. 5ae ee eae 4,054 

For Brazil: 
Am. 8.8. Orinoco, for Buenos Aires. . te 7, PRS 
Am. 8.8. Robin Hood, for Rio de Janeiro. ... 8,283 

For Peru: 
Br; §:8. Bogota, forCallaove-c.ak ae eee 985 
Br. S.S. Munarden, for Fort de Brafce...... 5,036 
Br. S.S. Capelhall, for Las Palmas.......... 2,806 
Am. Schr. G. J. Cherry, for Nassau......... 5 


Br. §8.S. Telemachus, for Singapore......... 
FROM BALTIMORE: 
For Italy: 
Ttal.S8.S)Milazzoaseers. cere pee ee eno O7, 
Ital. 'S.S. Oiimpeo eee eee eae 4,984 


Am. 8:S.. West Lashawsy. ac: seseat sae ree 7,671 
For Sweden: 
Dan,'S ‘Sobrédericksborg amuea. siete 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Bermuda: 


Am, ‘8:8! Irma ies ania poten eles ere 988 
For Brazil: 

Dan. S.S. Florida, for Rio de Janeiro........ 5,248 
For Cuba: 

Nor. 8.8. Trafalgar, for Neuvitas............ 3,195 
For Italy 


Ttal, 8:8. Adriatioot say uIReete Pett ee 





Hampton Roads Export Outlook Ex- 
tremely Poor; Prices Decline; 
Bunkers Are the Mainstay 
Practically no export business has 
been noted in the past week, and ship- 
pers are not optimistic over the foreign 
situation. The number of ships sail- 
ing for foreign ports is steadily declin- 
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ing. Only nine vessels cleared for 
oversea during the week. 

Pools 1 and 2 are being offered freely 
for $5. Reductions in price, however, 
have failed to stimulate the market to 
any appreciable extent. Pools 5, 6 and 
7 have been reduced as low as $4.50, 
although the average quotations last 
week were $4.75. The bunker business 
continues somewhat active, although 
the number of vessels engaged in 
all phases of trade are said to be 
gradually declining. Railroads enter- 
ing Hampton Roads have announced 
slight reductions in freight rates on 
coal from certain fields, but this has 
not stimulated the trade. The accumu- 
lations at Tidewater are steadily de- 
creasing, while the vessel tonnage 
awaiting cargo is the lowest in many 
months. 


PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended—— 
Aug. 18 Aug. 25 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Cars onjhand Warc.e ccs see 2,641 2,303 
Tons;on hand )3...-.eaateen 134,502 122,427 
Tons dumped. «asics eben 102,738 134,173 
Tonnage waiting............ 7,300 4,200 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars on. band]s sea. 1,808 1,848 
“Cons onhand.; px: cine ieee 90/400 92,400 
Tons dumpeds ce. t «ee eee 70,094 79,296 
Tonnage waiting............ 6,857 2,380 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars on hand) 6.365 be eee 1,961 2,233 
Tons on hand.. sca eee 98,050 99,050 
Tons dumped, . 4...) :2:0nn ee 36,991 56,056 
Tonnage waiting............ 6,550 2,500 








From the Market Centers 


|. Reports 





New England 





BOSTON 


Market Still Further Depressed — 
Hampton Roads Shippers Set the Pace 
—Low Prices for Slack — Marine 
Freights Weak—Anthracite in Better 
Request. 

Bituminous—The downward trend of 
prices continues unabated. Several of 
the Pennsylvania interests have come to 
a full stop as far as making competi- 
tive prices is concerned, but there are 
enough left in the open market to show 
how really desperate is the situation 
from the producers’ standpoint. Re- 
ceipts both all-rail and by water and 
rail from central Pennsylvania are re- 
latively light, and it would be difficult 
to figure out any improvement for 
September 

There are representative factors in 
the trade who feel that the low point 
in prices has now been reached, but 
there are many others who are not so 
sanguine. Coal classified as “Pool 10” 
is now openly quoted at $2, while fair 
to medium grades on the B. & O. have 
receded to $1.40 or less. Should the 
slump continue through the early part 
of September it is likely that buying in 
this territory will practically cease, for 


there would be much less confidence in 
prices. Developments the next fort- 
night will be studied with much in- 
terest. 

The Pocahontas and New River agen- 
cies still dominate the whole of the zone 
accessible to water coal. For any point 
paying less than $1.75@$2 freight in- 
land from the re-handling centres the 
grades from central Pennsylvania are 
now practically out of the question. The 
bunker trade has slumped materially, 
$5.15@$5.35, plus trimming, being now 
the average price level. The Shipping 
Board made a contract recently at $5.20, 
also plus trimming. Alongside Boston 
as low as $6.15 per gross ton has been 
named, and purchases have been made 
at $6.40 on cars, Boston or Providence. 

The comparatively high prices on 


‘screened coal for western territory are 


reflected in the extraordinary efforts to 
place smokeless slack; $1.12 has been 
rumored as a selling price, and a few 
large consumers here are negotiating 
for this cheap fuel. At most points, for 
Pennsylvania coal to compete all-rail 
would necessitate a price level of less 
than $1 per gross ton. 

Not only are marine freights easy at 
$1, Hampton Roads to Boston, but the 
same rate has been extended to points 
farther East. There have been rumors 
the past few days that 90c. had been 


offered. On Long Island Sound the 
rate to New Bedford is easy at 70c.@ 
75c., with Providence perhaps 5c. less. 
Charters from New York to Boston 
have been closed at $1. The fact is that 
the vessel owner, along with the bitu- 
minous operator, is at a loss to know 
whether the bottom has been reached. 

Anthracite — Toward the close of 
August the domestic sizes were in 
active demand, largely to take advan- 
tage of the August circular. Inde- 
pendent shippers are combing the terri- 
tory with some success. The low range 
of vessel freights is of much assistance 
to them. Stove and egg are the sizes 
in most demand; chestnut and pea, 
particularly pea, are much less called 
for. 








Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Domestic Coals Show Strength — Inde- 
pendent Quotations Stronger—Bitumi- 
nous Demand Slow — Prices Slightly 
Lower. 


Anthracite — There has been a 
strengthening in the market. All sizes 
show more strength which it is believed 
will continue as the season advances. 
The closing down of many small mines 
has shortened the tonnage available to 
such an extent that egg and chestnut 
which were long on the market for some 
time have tightened and independent 
coals are now being quoted at or near 
company schedules. 

There are many rumors as to what 
the trade may expect in the way of 
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increases in the mine prices of domestic 
coals on Sept. 1, but it is the general 
opinion that not more than the usual 
monthly advance of 10c. would be made. 
It is not believed the operators would 
at this time increase prices to include 
the Pennsylvania State Tax until after 
the new laws have been finally passed 
upon by the courts. 

The retail trade is picking up. Deal- 
ers are ordering more freely, some of 
which can be traced to the expected 
increase on Sept. 1. Movement of com- 
pany coal has been active. Independents 
report greater demand for all sizes. 
Stove coal heads the list. Egg and 
chestnut have stiffened considerably 
because of western orders. 

The buckwheats continue to grow in 
strength. All three coals are tighter 
and some shippers of independent coals 
are refusing orders for immediate ship- 
ment. Barley is the strongest of the 
three sizes. 


Bituminous—The trade is complain- 
ing once more of the lack of business. 
Inquiries have fallen off and quotations 
are slightly lower. Reports received 
from Canada indicate an increase in 
demand. At Tidewater there is little 
urgent call while the line trade is not 
taking its full quota. 

It is apparent that buyers are not 
considering the low prices at which the 
better grades are now being quoted and 
mine owners cannot see much encour- 
agement from present indications. Rail- 
roads are not taking much coal, as they 
have an average of about five weeks’ 
supply on hand and many of them have 
orders placed to insure a sufficient sup- 
ply throughout the winter. 

On Aug. 25 there were reported at 
the local piers outside of the pools 1,251 
cars of coal and in the pools 105 cars, 
as compared with 1,313 and 144 respec- 
tively on Aug. 19. 

Many mines remain idle and com- 
paratively little of the lower grades of 
coal is coming into this market. Low- 
volatile slack was quoted $1.60@$1.85; 
low-sulphur slack around $2, and Fair- 
mont slack $1.75@$2. 





BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Trade Very Flat—Anthracite 
Deliveries Below Normal — Export 
Movement Comparatively Light. 


Bituminous—Business remains flat in 
this section. Best steam coals are of- 
fering to the trade as low as $2.10 
although the range for average is 
closer to $2.20@$2.25. Lower grade 
steam coals are still generally below 
the $2-mark, while such fuels as run 
to Pool 34 are to be had $1.50@$1.75. 
It is a market in which few mines with- 
out good contracts are able to run on 
a profitable basis. 

The export movement continues com- 
paratively light and August will fall 
far behind the good record made in 
July. For the period from August 18 
to 26, inclusive, only four ships cleared 
from Baltimore with export coal car- 
goes. The amount of bunker taken is 
very light. The entire situation at this 
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time in the soft coal line fails to show 
any particular bright spot. 

Anthracite — Below-normal buying 
and delivering to both homes and coal 
yards is the order of the day. Baltimore 
takes ordinarily around 60,000 tons of 
coal per month, or 720,000 tons per year 
but for the period from April 1 to date 
has fallen considerably below this level. 
It is estimated that the receipts for 
August are likely to fall to less than 
30,000 tons. The big fall-off in buying 
is shown in the fact that despite this 
drop in movement there is still a total 
of more than 35,000 tons on reserve at 
this point. There is now sure to be a 
real pinch when cold weather comes, as 
thousands of cellars are still without 
fuel. The coal men are blaming the 
grand jury indictment and the failure 
of the public to understand that such a 
movement cannot bring lower prices. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Holding Its Own—Consumer 
Shows More Interest—Steam Coals Un- 
changed — Bituminous Market Disap- 
pointing—No Activtiy in Sight. 


Anthracite—The retail trade is at 
least holding the improvement in evi- 
dence during the last few weeks. All 
yards are working with reduced forces 
and there are times when deliveries 
have not been as prompt as some 
customers desired. As usual, after 
waiting this long to make up their 
minds about laying in their winter sup- 
plies, the buyers want coal right away. 

The strongest demand is still for 
stove, but both egg and chestnut are 
also being asked for in a greater pro- 
portion than formerly. All dealers 
have heavy stocks of pea and are hope- 
ful that the small order business this 
winter will be for pea, as it used to be. 
It seems altogether likely that the dif- 
ference of $3 a ton in its favor will be 
a big factor when coal consuming be- 
gins. 

Mines have made better time re- 
cently, although the increased produc- 
tion must be going to distant markets, 
as local retailers are a trifle hesitant 
at this time about filling in the gaps 
made in their stocks. 

It is thought that the companies will 
complete their advances with their final 
increase on Sept. 1. It looks as though 
a few independents at least will add 
10c. to preserve their ratio over com- 
pany coal, although should business pick 
up it is quite likely that some others 
may even put on an extra 25c. 


Bituminous—Demand continues to be 
a disappointment. There had been hope 
that by this time the market would 
show some real sign of strength, but 
this is still missing. It cannot be said 
that inquiries have increased, prin- 
cipally for the reason that the trade 
is so actively solicited that the consumer 
hardly needs to ask prices, as he has 
them given to him in person almost 
daily. 

There continues to be much jockey- 
ing in the contract situation, as the 
market prices are so attractive that the 
consumer is at least taking a fair 
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share of spot coal. It would appear 
that some concerns are overanxious for 
business, if price offers which have 
been heard are bona fide, such as a 
contract at $2.15 on a high-grade coal, 
but with the understanding that the 
name of the fuel will not be mentioned 
when shipments come out. 

The lowest spot figures of the coal 
year have been effective for the past 
month, and there has been no change 
during the last week. One thing is 
certain and that is if there should be 
a seareity of coal there will be an 
enormous free tonnage to take the mar- 
ket price. 





BUFFALO 


Little Change in the Situation—Both 
Anthracite and Bituminous Sell Slowly 
—Lake Shipments Heavy. 


Bituminous—Demand is still small. 
While it is a fact that some jobbers are 
doing considerable business, they are 
getting prices that do not afford the 
producer any profit, and often sell on 
a margin that gives them little above 
expenses. The consumer is in full con- 
trol of the situation, and he uses his 
power just as if it was certain to last 
always. 

Every effort is made on the part of 
manufacturers and the public generally 
to discover an improvement in business, 
but the stir is not very near. Jobbers 
say the consumer is so over-solicited 
that he needs to be careful or he will 
buy more coal than he can take care 
of. Jobbers have scarcely seen a Mont- 
real coal man this year, and as for 
going there to solicit orders, the ex- 
penses are doubled and the result would 
mostly be nothing. So all that can be 
done is to watch for the small business 
offering and wait till it is better. 

Prices are not showing any improve- 
ment. Quotations are: $3 for Youg- 
hiogheny gas lump, $2.75 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.50 
for Allegheny Valley mine run and 
$1.75@$2 for slack, adding $2.36 to 
Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other 
coals to cover freight to Buffalo. 

Anthracite—The cool August has 
done something to stimulate buying. 
Sellers are making what effort they 
can to show the foolishness of holding 
off, for when people get ready to buy 
they will all want coal at the same time, 
and then up goes the premium. Given 
also a good car shortage and the de- 
mand will run up toa panic. As it is, 
the independents are more or less 
closed, and the larger mines could do 
more business if they had the orders 
to fill. 

Lake — The companies are getting 
what revenge they can by keeping up 
a heavy tonnage. Never have they 
shipped so much Lake coal at this time 
of the year. They apparently will go 
on till the Upper Lake docks are full 

Water shipments for the week ended 
Aug. 22 totaled 172,400 net tons, of 
which 76,300 tons cleared for Duluth 
or Superior (shipper’s option after 
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leaving), 50,200 for Milwaukee, 41,400 
for Chicago and 4,500 for Green Bay. 
Freight rates are still quiet. 

Coke—Business is as slow as ever. 
There is no real stir in the furnaces 
yet. Of the fifteen or so in this dis- 
trict only four or five are running. 
Jobbers can get only now and then an 
order, their prices being about as be- 
fore. 








Northwest 





MILWAUKEE 
Increasing Movement—Better Feeling 
In the Trade—Some Dealers Shading 
Hard Coal Prices—Lake Receipts Are 
Falling Off. 

Movement of coal, both by rail to 
the interior and to local consumers, is 
greatly improved since last week’s re- 
port, and the feeling in the trade is 
correspondingly better. Prices of both 
hard and soft coal continue unchanged. 

For some unaccountable reason, the 
Lehigh Valley agencies are selling hard 
coal 10c under the schedule maintained 
by all other dealers for a month or 
more past. The September advance 
has not been announced as yet. It is 
sure to be 10c per ton, and there is a 
possibility that the amount of the 
Pennsylvania tax may be added. Coke 
dealers advertise that the September 
price of that product will be $1 higher, 
or $15 per ton, delivered. 

Receipts by Lake have fallen off, and 
the August record promises to be less 
than that of any full month since navi- 
gation opened. The receipts thus far 
for August aggregate 71,921 tons of 
anthracite and 131,382 tons of soft 
coal, making the season’s receipts up 
to date 597,336 tons of the former and 
1,600,350 of the latter. 





DULUTH 


Interior Movement Increases Rapidly— 
Bituminous Docks Stored to Capacity— 
Prices Firm. 

Shipments from the docks are in- 
creasing rapidly, and it is thought that 
dealers throughout the Northwest are 
fearing lest the rapidly approaching 
winter catch them with no coal on 
hand to satisfy the demands of cus- 
tomers. Every dock concern reports 
that business is better. 

Receipts at the docks increased last 
week when 38 cargoes were received, of 
which 11 were anthracite. This sur- 
passes the number brought into docks 
the week before. Seventeen cargoes 
are reported on the way, of which six 
are of hard coal. 

Docks are practically filled, and again 
there is talk of curtailing shipments to 
some extent to permit of handling the 
amount of coal piled. Close to 5,000,- 
(00 tons are on the docks, which leaves 
little room for handling. 

Out-bound shipments are helping to 
relieve the situation, but these are not 
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keeping up with the receipts. Dock 
men state that no shortage can occur 
this year as sufficient bituminous is 
now on the docks to handle the wants 
of that part of the Northwest supplied 
from Duluth. 

Prices on all grades remain the same, 
with sellers still firm. No decrease is 
looked for on the incoming tide of busi- 
ness. Coal men are optimistic and feel 
that the winter will see sufficient coal 
of all kinds delivered to dealers to 
handle needs. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
Retailers Busy—Industrial Buying Still 
Lags—Dock Supplies Adequate—All- 
Rail Business Stronger. 

Things are working around to a 
better promise for. the retail trade. 
There has been sufficient tonnage 
moved to the docks to avert any early 
shortage. As to whether there will 
be any shortage at all in dock coal 
remains with the consumers and deal- 
ers of the Northwest. 

The docks are practically loaded to 
capacity. If they are to receive their 
usual tonnage there must be a much 
greater movement to the interior than 
has yet been the case. In the last sev- 
eral weeks there has been a distinct 
improvement in this movement. If it 
keeps up and increases as it should, 
there will be ample room for the needed 
dock coal to be moved up and dumped 
before the close of navigation. 

The turn of circumstances has fav- 
ored the Northwest. If there were 
the usual rush from other districts, it 
might even now be difficult to get all 
the tonnage desired for this section. 
But coal is sufficient for all require- 
ments at present, and buyers will do 
well to recall that this condition may 
not last. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme price of coal will cause many 
to use wood, which is abundant in the 
northern part of the State. 

Present indications are that require- 
ments will be reduced by reason of less- 
ened industrial needs, and also because 
of the tendency to economize in domes- 
tic consumption. A year ago this was 
not in evidence, but some have since 
learned that high wages and easy 
money cannot last indefinitely, and 
that it would pay to be thrifty again. 

The all-rail business is picking up 
to some extent, and promises to be 
quite active a little later on. Local 
representatives of all-rail companies 
have been active in seeking business, 
and as the buying spirit revives they 
will undoubtedly score in the struggle 
for orders. 

Retailers report a distinct improve- 
ment in the demand. They have been 
making deliveries as fast as possible, 
and have made good progress. They 
have had no handicaps, as the rail situ- 
ation has been free from delay. It has 
been possible to get coal from any 
source as rapidly as could be expected. 
If this buying keeps up it will help 
greatly to escape the usual rush of 
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deliveries from those who are always 
late and in urgent need of fuel. 

The fear of a severe shortage in the 
fall is past. No one anticipates any 
trouble with a shortage for several 
months. But there is always a chance 
of people being caught unprepared and 
needing coal quicker than it is possible 
to get it moved. How many of these 
there will be rests largely with whether 
the fall is long drawn out, and mild, or 
if cold weather starts early. 





Inland West 


DETROIT 


Steam Buying Continues Light—Bar- 
gain Coal Sales Only—Some Domestic 
Activity. 

Bituminous—Buyers are adhering to 
their attitude of aloofness. The few 
sales made are said to be largely of 
stock put on the market at distress 
prices. Notwithstanding the limited 
volume of business, several of the large 
steam users are reported to have small 
reserves. 

Curtailed consumption enables buy- 
ers to place reliance on filling their 
requirements in the spot market. Under 
existing conditions, steam buyers ap- 
pear reluctant to tie up money in coal 
or other supplies beyond the extent 
necessary to provide for current re- 
quirements. 

Four-inch West Virginia lump is 
quoted $3.25, 2-in. lump at $3, egg $2.75, 
mine run $2.25, slack $1.60. Three-inch 
lump from Ohio is $3.25, 2-in. lump $3, 
egg $2.75, mine run $2.15, nut and 
slack $1.50@$1.60. Smokeless lump 
and egg is $5.25, mine run $3, nut and 
slack $1.65@$1.75. 

Anthracite — Cooler weather has 
brought home the advisability of mak- 
ing provision for winter fuel needs, 
resulting in a slightly more active in- 
quiry for prepared sizes. Dealers are 
endeavoring to stimulate the market 
by advising their customers to put in 
at least one ton, as a precautionary 
measure. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Better Market Tone—Prices Steady— 
Seasonal Inquiries Bring Orders—Labor 
Unsettled. 


The tone of the market is much better 
today than it has been since the month 
of June when there was some little 
activity in the purchase of coal. At 
last the people are beginning to realize 
the danger of their position and in- 
quiries have been coming in. Where 
an aggressive sales force has been 
available, it has been found that these 
inquiries have resulted in some orders. 

We do not know of a single corpora- 
tion fortunate enough to have broken 
even on coal sales this season. Oper- 
ators in Franklin County have kept their 
prices very steady, especially on domes- 
tic sizes, but there have been some sub- 
stantial sacrifices made to move steam 
coal. In other districts, a loss is shown 
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on domestic as well as steam sizes. We 
do not remember another summer in the 
history of the coal industry so disas- 
trous as this one. 

There have been some labor disturb- 
ances in southern Indiana, and espec- 
jally in Sullivan County. The men in 
a great many cases have definitely 
broken with the unions and have be- 
come so radical that the United Mine 
Workers have revoked a number of 
charters. The Indiana fields during the 
past month seem to be entirely under 
the influence of the I. W. W. and other 
bodies even more radical. The situa- 
tion reached a head last week when men 
who had been on a strike attacked the 
superintendents and bosses of a few 
mines, ran them out of town with warn- 
ings never to return. The proper au- 
thorities in Sullivan County have not 
been able at this writing to get a good 
hold on the situation. In the Linton 
district, just next door, the !ocal county 
authorities, by quick and decisive ac- 
tion, have kept the situation well in 
hand. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the 
miners will be in no frame of mind next 
April to take a reduction. It is thought 
that the mines will be idle at least sixty 
to ninety days from April 1. This 
opinion seems to be pretty generally 
shared, and it may be that this has 
something to do with the demand for 
steam coals which has lately sprung up. 

The number of contracts entered into 
has been unsually few, and the tonnage 
required on these has been much below 
normal. Until recently, most purchas- 
ing agents absolutely refused to enter- 
tain the idea of a contract. preferring 
rather to take their chance on the open 
market; lately, however, the situation 
has changed slightly. 

One or two mines in Illinois and In- 
diana report “no run” on account of 
no cars, and it is considered that this 
is a very ominous sign, coming, as it 
does, when the demand for coal is ex- 
tremely slack. 


CLEVELAND 


Domestic Demand Increases Approx- 
imately 60 Per Cent—Prices Remain 
Firm—Less Lake Tonnage. 

Domestic demand has shown improve- 
ment to a considerable extent within 
the last week. Retailers report buying 
for domestic consumption in a volume 
approximately equal to that of the cor- 
responding period of last year. This 
is coupled with a buying impetus 
brought about by slightly improved 
industrial conditions. Steam purchases, 
however, are still for hand-to-mouth 
needs and reflect the uncertainty and 
caution of consumers. One retail con- 
cern has placed a special grade of east- 
ern Ohio No. 8 lump on the market at 
$6.90, which is about 60c. cheaper than 
this grade has been sold at retail for 
a long time. 

For the week ended Aug. 20, vessels 
loaded 625,809 tons of cargo coal at 
Lake Erie ports. According to state- 
ments of the Ore and Coal Exchange, 
shipments for the season to date are 
14,962,793 tons. Indications are that 
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the movement for the season will be 
about that of last year. 

Retail prices are quoted as follows: 
Anthracite egg and grate, $14; chest- 
nut, $14.15; stove, $14.20. Pocahontas 
shoveled lump, $11.25; mine run, $9.50. 
Domestic bituminous: West Virginia 
splint, $10; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $8.15; 
cannel lump, $12.15. No. 6 and No. 8 
steam slack, $5.75; No. 6 and No. 8 
mine run, $6; No. 8 §-in. lump, $6. 





CINCINNATI 


Domestic Trade More Active—Steam 
Market Drags—Smokeless Coals Firm 
Up. 


A general betterment in the domestic 
trade is the outstanding feature of the 
market this week. West Virginia 
splints have benefited materially; Ken- 
tucky lump and West Virginia gas 
coals, while steady, have not seen price 
advances. 

The steam market has been a bit 
draggy due to the increased production 
of lump and block. Consumption about 
keeps pace, and there has been little 
or no accumulation. Kentucky screen- 
ings sell $1.15@$1.35; West Virginia 
is $1.85; Kentucky mine run is $1.75 
@$2, gas $1.85@$2. Country buyers 
are in evidence so far as the movement 
of lump is concerned, while city dealers 
have been working down the accumula- 
tion in their yards and show a greater 
disposition to buy. 

Smokeless lump is still obtainable 
around $5, while some New River is 
being offered at a trifle lower. Nut 
sells uncertainly around $4. Mine run 
is variously quoted from $2.75 to the 
circular price of $3.50, and screenings 
can be had down to $1.50. 

About the only change in the retail 
situation is the stiffening of the steam 
coals. Those dealers who were selling 
under $5 have withdrawn their figures 
and little is being sold under that mark. 
Cool nights experienced during the past 
week have been responsible for a be- 
lated rush for household coals. 





COLUMBUS 


Good Demand for Domestic — Steam 
Business Is Still Slow — Lake Slump 
Curtails Production—Prices Unchanged. 


There is a larger movement of pre- 
pared sizes to consumers and this is 
reflected in orders from retailers. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are pretty well depleted 
and this is causing a better run of 
orders from all sections. City dealers 
are the best customers at this time. 
The retail price list is well maintained 
at former levels. Hocking lump is 
$6.50 while re-screened varieties are 
$6.75. West Virginia splints are $7.50. 
Pocahontas is getting stronger. Lump 
retails around $9.50. Anthracite is firm 
at $15 while coke is selling at $11.50 for 
all sizes. 

The Lake trade is still fairly active 
as far as loadings at the lower docks 
are concerned, but less of the tonnage 
is coming from Ohio mines. West 
Virginia and Kentucky coals are mak- 
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ing up the bulk of the shipments. The 
H. V. docks at Toledo during the week 
ended Aug. 20, loaded 127,062 tons as 
compared with 159,167 the previous 
week, making a total of 2,820,022 tons 
for the season. The T. & O. C. docks 
loaded 48,842 tons during the same 
week, which makes 740,563 tons for 
the season. 

Steam trade is slow and practically 
none except to public utilities is mov- 
ing. Railroads are taking only a small 
tonnage. On the whole little improve- 
ment is expected during the next few 
weeks. Screenings which were strong 
earlier in August have receded to about 
the levels which prevailed during the 
greater part of the summer. 





ST. LOUIS 


Domestic Business Beginning To Pick 
Up— Country Situation Shows Im- 
provement—Steam Demand Slow and 
Prices Unsteady. 


The local situation as far as domes- 
tic is concerned is showing some life. 
This is on all grades, and is not yet in 
volume on any one grade. 

Local steam business is slow. Some 
coal is going into storage, but this is 
not a factor. Country call for domestic 
is the only stimulant in the entire mar- 
ket. This is going chiefly to western 
parts of the State, although some coal 
is moving north and northwest. The 
steam call outside is better, and a good 
tonnage is moving north into Chicago. 

Domestic business on anthracite coal 
and coke is almost at a standstill. In- 
dications are that there will be an 
increase in mine prices on Franklin 
County in September, and an advance 
in domestic coal can also be expected. 





CHICAGO 
More Active Market — Domestic Trade 
Picks Up—Nearer Coals Favored. 


There is more activity in the market. 
Opinion is divided, however, on whether 
it is caused by more demand or by the 
return of a number of sales agents 
from their vacations. The vacation 
season, so far as the coal man is con- 
cerned, has been a long one this year, 
as it has been almost impossible to sell 
coal except at prices away below cost. 

There has been a far better domestic 
demand during the last week. The or- 
ders that are coming in to the retailer, 
however, are small, as the public has 
not yet gotten over the idea that freight 
rates and prices are going to be reduced 
to still lower levels. Retailers are buy- 
ing in a hand-to-mouth way, and, as 
their bins have been filled all summer, 
they are only replacing the slight in- 
roads made by the fall demand. 

In Chicago proper there is but little 
steam demand, and what coal is pur- 
chased is on a very narrow margin. The 
screenings market has not yet recovered 
from the blow it received recently, 
when one of the larger operators whose 
contracts nearly all expired at the same 
time, dumped a large tonnage on the 
market. 

Eastern bituminous is very sluggish. 
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The Chicago public seems to be favor- 
ing Franklin County as a domestic coal 
instead of Pocahontas, and the dealers 
have all the Pocahontas they can con- 
veniently handle. Consequently, what 
little smokless has been coming in has 
been on consignment and sold at a very 
close price. Block from West Virginia 
or Kentucky is also in but little demand. 
Anthracite, however, is moving in fairly 
satisfactory quantities. The dealers 
are keeping their bins loaded with this 
as they feel they are in for transporta- 
tion difficulties and they want all the 
anthracite on hand they can take care 
of before winter sets in. 





South 





LOUISVILLE 


Steam Buying Delayed—Small Seasonal 
Increase in Domestic—Unrest on West 
Virginia Border. 

The local market is not showing any 
material improvement, although con- 
sumers are using a fair volume of fuel. 

Producers claim that the troubles on 
the West Virginia border in the Mingo 
section are resulting in some lost time 
in eastern Kentucky, as such strife is 
causing unsettled conditions. However, 
production as a whole is holding up 
very well. 

Retailers are chiefly holding their 
yard stocks for later use, and buying 
about as much coal as they are selling 
at the present time. The average 
domestic as well as steam consumer is 
trying to convince himself that there 
will be no coal or car shortage this 
year, and that prices will not be higher. 

Movement of prepared sizes is in- 
creasing a little. Screenings are in 
better supply, but with industry more 
active, prices are being maintained at 
$1.25 and better in eastern Kentucky, 
a little stock from western Kentucky 
being quoted at $1. Mine run is moving 
slowly. 

Railroad consumption is said to be a 
little better, as freight movements are 
somewhat heavier. Shops of the Illinois 
Central as Paducah, Southern Railway 
at Somerset, and others are taking on 
more shopmen, as a result of increased 
repairs. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Conditions Improve Industrially—Buy- 
ing Continues Sluggish—Prices Undis- 
turbed — Furnace Interests Expect to 
Resume. 

While the demand continues poor, 
business conditions are looking better. 
There is as yet no effort on the part of 
consumers to care for more than their 
needs for a few weeks ahead, hence the 
trade is confined to the spot market. 
One of the leading companies catering 
to the bunker trade has been making 
heavier shipments within the last week 
to Pensacola and New Orleans, but the 
movement for commercial use has 
otherwise shown little change. 

Steam quotations have not changed 
in the past week, but as there is con- 
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siderable surplus coal being thrown on 
the market by the smaller operations, 
buyers have been able to secure the 
limited tonnage taken at figures some- 
what below the spot market. 

Some improvement is reported in the 
retail domestic trade outside of the 
Birmingham district, but locally con- 
ditions have taken no turn for the bet- 
ter and dealers are doing practically 
nothing. As a result, little new busi- 
ness is being taken on. Domestic coal 
will make the customary advance 
Sept. 1. 

The indications are that several fur- 
naces which have been idle will go into 
blast again within the next few weeks. 
Raw material rates on intrastate move- 
ment of coal, coke and iron ores for 
furnace use have been ordered reduced 
from 20 to 25 per cent, effective not 
later than Oct. 1, which will mean a 
saving of 75c.@$1.25 per ton on pig 
iron manufacture. 





West 





DENVER 


Production Still Low—Retail Stocks 
Heavy—Municipal Fuel Yard Revived. 


Colorado production for July showed 
an increase of about 100,000 tons over 
the June tonnage. Thus far only 75,- 
000 tons have been bought for storage 
in Denver, as compared with 250,000 
tons last summer. 

Storage prices, set at the minimum in 
April, have now advanced approxi- 
mately 50c, and may go higher before 
winter. Retail prices on domestic lump 
are $10.75 for southern Colorado coal, 
$11.50 for Routt County, and a little 
more for top-notch grades. Best lig- 
nite is retailing at $9.25, although the 
city municipal fuel department has 
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been revived and is taking orders at 
$6.50. 

Mines in many places are working 
only half-time or less. For the week 
ended Aug. 6, 148,147 tons of a possible 
full-time output of 319,939 tons were 
mined. For the week ended Aug. 13 
the tonnage was 145,961. 

Retail dealers have their storage bins 
filled to capacity, or have expended 
their financial ability to place more ad- 
vance orders at the mines. With local 
private storage bins empty, the first 
cold snap will start a rush of orders 
which will swamp the retailers, exceed 
the carrying capacity of the railroads 
and the output of the mines. 








Canada 





TORONTO 


Some Improvement but Orders Much 
Below Normal — Holding Back Orders 
May Cause Later Shortage. 


Since the setting in of cooler weather, 
orders for anthracite have been freer. 
Dealers have large stocks on hand and 
a fair amount is coming forward. It 
is feared that the unusual delay in 
laying in winter supplies may result 
in a shortage later on, as the allotment 
of coal to Canada was to be taken in 
evenly distributed shipments through- 
out the season, and when shipments are 
curtailed from lack of orders, the total 
allotment is liable to be cut down. 
There is no change in the situation as 
regards bituminous, the demand for 
which is very light. 

Quotations are as follows: 

Retail: 

Anthracite, egg, stove, nut and grate. . ARE 50 


Pets 120i iF 0's Haas bee ee ee ee .00 
1 11.00@11.50 
Domestic lump 20)...ee. eae 12025 


Cannel 2525.80 eee eee 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination: 

#-in. lamps voceee.coe Maen oe Eee 7.75@ 8.50 

Slack 4 245 Sis eee eee 6.00@ 6.75 





From the Coal Fields 


| | News 
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ANTHRACITE 


Interest in Kohler Bill—Better Demand 
—Strike Fear Has Abated. 


The problem of interest is whether 
the companies will file maps of their 
mines under the provisions of the 
Kohler bill which prescribe that maps 
be filed ten days prior to operation. 
In Scranton some companies filed early 
and other were reported as preparing 
to file, but at Wilkes Barre the filing 
of maps by companies of any size is 
being delayed so long that it would 
rather look as if they intended to seek 
an injunction in the courts against the 
enforcement of the law. 

If the Kohler-Fowler bills prevent 


second mining in the Northern district, 
business may take renewed heart in 
the sections where mining can be pur- 
sued without danger of mine caves and 
risk of penalization. 


PITTSBURGH 
Higher Asking Prices —Scarcely Any 
Demand—Production Extremely Light 
—Lake Shipment Slumps Further. 

In the face of an extremely light 
demand prices are higher by 10c.@20c. 
a ton on mine run, while domestic lump 
is up still more. The explanation may 
be that the more highly competitive 
production has ceased, not enough busi- 
ness being developed by low prices. At 
any rate, the great majority of mines 
are closed. 

Open market demand is as light as 
formerly, except that there is a little 
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seasonal inquiry for domestic. Dealers 
show no disposition to take hold to any 
extent, and at best buy only in limited 
quantities. Lake tonnage continues to 
dwindle. But few contracts for gas 
and steam are operative. 

While the district has lost some busi- 
ness to Connellsville and other non- 
union fields, it appears that the main 
cause of the idleness is the lack of 
buying in general. 

Prices, which are largely nominal, 
are now as follows: Slack, $1.65@ 
$1.75; steam mine run, $2.20@$2.30; 
¥-in. steam, $2.75; 14-in. domestic, 
$3.25; gas mine run, $2.25@$2.35; 
g-in. gas, $2.55@$2.75. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production Improved—Wage Scale Ad- 
justment Held to Be Vital. 


Some improvement in production has 
been reported from various sections 
and operators are still hoping that an 
adjustment of the wage scale will per- 
_ mit the full operation of the mines be- 
fore the opening of winter. 

One of the leading operators of the 
central Pennsylvania field is authority 
for the statement that the Central 
Competitive producers are as much to 
blame for conditions in not adjusting 
wage scales as the United Mine Work- 
ers. Little hope is held out that a 
downward revision will be effected with 
the officials of District No. 2. _ 

Preduction figures for August have 
not been completed but will show a 
decided increase over July. Mines in 
the northern Cambria field are getting 
back to normal gradually and are now 
running five and six days a week, with 
assurance that if the proper wage ad- 
justments were made, the output would 
soon reach normal. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Lake Slump Causes Production De- 
cline—Steam and Domestic Demand 
Is Stronger—Slack Weakens. 


Production during the week ended 
Aug. 20, amounted to 357,000 tons or 
approximately 57 per cent of rated 
capacity. This represents a decrease 
of 53,000 tons under the preceding 
week when operations were at about 
66 per cent of capacity and is the 
lowest output since the latter part of 
April. Production figures for the 
year to date indicate a total output 
of 11,110,589 tons or 54 per cent of 
rated capacity. Association mines also 
report a decided falling off, producing 
about 55 per cent of capacity and 
working 42 per cent of possible work- 
time. Railroads are taking an_ in- 
creased tonnage for fuel and with the 
decided decrease in mining operations 
this is not far below 35 or 40 per cent 
of the aggregate output. Looking to 
a heavier traffic on the roads this fall 
and the approach of the winter sea- 
son, it is expected that this demand 
will show considerable improvement. 
There is a better tone in the indus- 
trial market, caused by resumed oper- 
ations in the steel mills and other 
manufacturing plants. This is being 
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reflected by some new life in spot sales 
and inquiries. 

Domestic mines are running full 
time to meet the requirements of re- 
tailers. The domestic trade has picked 
up materially and is no doubt stimul- 
ated by the cool weather which has pre- 
vailed in this section for the past ten 
days. 

However, the improved situation with 
respect to both industrial and domestic 
demand is not sufficient to offset the 
decreased output for Lake and many in 
the coal trade therefore feel that maxi- 
mum operations have passed, for the 
time being at least. Some weakening 
has been noted in the price of slack, 
but with that exception there is little 
change in spot quotations. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Byproduct Offerings Stand in Way of 
Connellsville Coke—Wage Scale Uncer- 
tainties—Production Remains Light. 


Offerings of accumulated byproduct 
coke continue to stand in the way of 
Connellsville production, against the 
occasional inquiries that are now com- 
ing out in connection with the possible 
resumption of a few blast furnaces. 
It is understood that some of the by- 
product interests are prepared to quote 
on production in competition with 
Connellsville. 

On the theory that the wage reduc- 
tion, announced by the Steel Corpora- 
tion to become effective Aug. 29, would 
involve a new Frick scale to replace 
that of Aug. 1, the Rainey interest an- 
nounced another reduction at its plants, 
a strike resulting at four of the mines 
Aug. 22. Other independents made no 
move to reduce wages, their scale being 
lower than the Frick scale would be if 
reduced 10 per cent. 

Coal demand is not. good, although 
byproduct has improved somewhat in 
the past week or two, and sometimes 
brings as high as $2. 

The coke market is quotable $2.90 
@$3 for spot furnace, $3@$3.25 for 
contract furnace and $4@$4.50 for spot 
foundry. The Courier reports produc- 
tion in the week ended Aug. 20, at 
12,700 tons by the furnace ovens, and 
24,250 tons by the merchant ovens, a 
total of 36,950 tons, an increase of 
1,190 tons. 


UNIONTOWN 
Strike at Rainey Plants—Workers Re- 
fuse Further Reduction—Market Still 
Quiet. 

Virtually complete suspension of 
operations at six plants of the W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., following refusal of em- 
ployees to accept a further reduction of 
10 per cent in wages, was the outstand- 
ing feature in the Connellsville coke 
region during the week. Approximately 
2,000 men are idle and Rainey officials 
claim the company is prepared for an 
indefinite suspension. 

No disorder has resulted from the 
strike although Sheriff I. I. Shaw early 
Friday morning stopped a delegation 
of workers approaching the Paul mine, 
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which until that time had been working. 
There is no union phase to the Rainey 
strike, Organizer John O’Leary, of 
Charleroi, being quoted as saying that 
the United Mine Workers was not con- 
ducting any campaign at this time. 
There are no recognized leaders of the 
Raineymen, the walkout at all of the 
plants being a spontaneous protest 
against further wage reductions. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
More Inquiries Appear — Production 
Still Low—Tide and Lake Shipments 
Decline. 

FAIRMONT 


Conditions were practically un- 
changed during the week ended Aug. 
20. Mine idleness was still very ap- 
parent, production not running over 25 
per cent. About the only grade mani- 
festing any strength was slack, which 
was selling as high as $2. Tidewater 
shipments were slim and comparatively 
little Lake coal was moving. Uncon- 
signed loads were on the increase. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


A few more inquiries were being re- 
ceived, but little new business had ma- 
terialized, production being about 60,- 
000 tons. Lake shipments had virtually 
ceased, and there is no indication of a 
resumption of buying for this trade. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Production at Standstill — Non-Union 
Competitors Get the Spot Orders. 


Production was still largely at a 
standstill in the Upper Potomac and 
Georges Creek regions in the week 
ended Aug. 20. No coal other than 
that to be applied on contract, princi- 
pally for railroad fuel purposes, was 
being mined. There was no spot busi- 
ness available, all orders of that nature 
going to the competitive non-union fields 
in Pennsylvania, where producers were 
able to undersell local operators. 











Middle West 


INDIANA 


Steam Consumption Low — Domestic 
Demand Unimproved — Price Advance 
Due. 

Demand for domestic coal, which 
usually shows a good increase during 
the closing days of August, continues 
at alow ebb. The retail dealer, because 
of the uncertain situation, is not carry- 
ing large stocks. He received such a 
bumping during the last year that he 
hesitates to lay in large supplhes at 
this time. What will come with the 
advent of the first cold spell is only a 
guess. 

Any price advance would be due more 
than anything else to a growing scarc- 
ity of lump. The demand for steam 
coal, because of the industrial depres- 
sion, continues light and the production 
of prepared sizes depends upon the find- 
ing of an outlet for this steam coal. 
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Right at present the consumer can 
obtain domestic coal of high quality and 
prompt delivery, a situation which in 
other years at this time was almost 
unknown. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Orders Increase — Domestic Higher — 
New Rates Developing More Markets. 


Orders are coming in increasing num- 
bers and inquiries are more numerous. 
Due to the comparatively small retail 
stocking this year, and light buying the 
past two months, it is believed that 
September business will be active. 

Retailers are demanding shipments 
in flat bottom cars, but this type is 
scarce. A 20 per cent increase in de- 
mand will result in all cars being scarce 
on some of the producing lines in Ken- 
tucky. 

Screenings are a bit weak, some over- 
production selling down to $1, but lump 
is firm and higher. 

The L. & N. is publishing through 
rates on coal from its. western Ken- 
tucky mines connecting with the B. & O. 
at Louisville to points in Indiana and 
Ohio. The recent granting of through 
rates to Missouri and north Arkansas 
points at 25c. a ton over the southern 
Illinois group mines, and the status of 
the through rate protest to Georgia 
points, are all having their effect in an 
increased outlet for production. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


All Coals in Better Position, Especially 
Domestic—Prices Steadier—Signs of 
Car Shortage. 


A steadier tone has developed in the 
Carterfield field, although screenings 
are not doing much. They are still 
around $1.25, but are moving a trifle 
better. Nut coal still hangs heavy, 
but egg is commencing to move. Many 
mines are way behind on their lump 
shipments. 

Everything indicates that the domes- 
tic trade is beginning to buy. There 
has been no change in prices. Rail- 
road tonnage was heavier the past week 
and the matter of car shortage con- 
tinues to show its near approach. Work- 
ing time shows up a trifle better, but 
many mines are still idle. 

In the Duquoin and Jackson County 
fields conditions show a slight improve- 
ment, both in working time and prices, 
which are stronger on domestic sizes 
and range the same as Carterville. 

In the Mt. Olive field a slight im- 
provement was noted in the demand 
for lump. Egg is slow and nut and 
screenings are going mostly on con- 
tracts. Country price on Mt. Olive 
lump and egg is $3.75, with St. Louis 
and Chicago prices about $3. Working 
time is better than two days a week. 

In the Standard field some slight im- 
provement is noted in the demand for 
domestic lump: Egg is slow and hard 
to move, also nut, bringing prices equal 
to 2-in. lump, which range $2.10@$2.35, 
while 6-in. is about $2.75, with screen- 
ings averaging 90c@$i. Railroad ton- 
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nage is heavier, but the bulk of the 
steam coal is moving to the north, while 
domestic sizes are moving out in the 
country west of the river. Working 
time ranges from two to four days, 
with many mines idle altogether. 





Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Tidewater Outlet Closed — Domestic 
Demand Stronger—Slack Coal at Bar- 
gains—Contract Movement Better. 


New RIVER AND THE GULF 


There was a very poor market for 
New River coal during the week ended 
Aug. 20, and production remained in 
the same rut, with prices still on the 
downgrade. The Tidewater market was 
extremely sluggish, and it was difficult 
to secure more than $5 f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads. In short, little other than con- 
tract coal was being mined and moved. 

Similar conditions prevailed in the 
Winding Gulf district, with mines run- 
ning less than half-time. Inland buy- 
ing was very slow and hence contracts 
alone stood between the mines and com- 
plete idleness. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production was on a 
somewhat larger scale, reaching about 
60 per cent as compared with 40 per 
cent earlier in the month, with “no 
market” losses not far short of 200,000 
tons. Tidewater shipments were greatly 
curtailed as the result of a very poor 
demand. The western movement was 
fairly large, and domestic was selling 
more favorably. Slack, however, was 
difficult to dispose of. 

As was anticipated, there was a slight 
increase in Tug River production, the 
gain over preceding weeks amounting 
to about 380,000 tons. There was a 
little more activity in the open market, 
but only a small proportion of the out- 
put was moving to Tidewater. The 
bulk of the coal was being applied on 
contracts. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Labor Disturbance Affects Production 
—Steam Demand Unimproved—Domes- 
tic Buying Is Better. 


KANAWHA 


Production during the week ended 
Aug. 20 was seriously interrupted at 
the few mines operating on Cabin and 
Paint creeks by the assembling of men 
near Marmet for the purpose of march- 
ing into Mingo County. It is estimated 
that on Aug. 24 more than 5,000 men 
were gathered at this point. 

Sales were almost at a standstill, 
little other than contract coal being 
moved, although slack was in better 
shape, owing to the growing scarcity. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


In the Logan region only about half 
as much coal was being shipped as 
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during the corresponding period in 
July, as it was necessary to curtaii 
shipments for storage, which for some 
months had constituted the bulk of 
production. Although orders were no _ 
more plentiful, operators were begin- 
ning to receive a better line of inquiries. 

Williamson mines were producing 
about on the same basis as during pre- 
ceding weeks. Production losses from 
“no markets,” while heavy, were not 
such as to force very many mines into 
idleness. There was no interference 
with operations at any point owing to 
industrial trouble. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


A slightly heavier demand for lump 
coal was apparent, as retailers were 
beginning to add to their fall stocks 
of coal. Although some classes of in- 
dustry were taking on additional re- 
serves, consumption was low and sales 
of gas and byproduct cvals were few. 


VIRGINIA 


The output amounted to 47 per cent 
of capacity, “no markets” representing 
a loss of 52.7 per cent. Production was 
heavier on the Interstate R.R. than on 
any other lines serving southwest Vir- 
ginia. Production was mainly on con- 
tract, operations being limited to the 
larger tipple mines. Prices remained 
virtually unchanged. 








West 


UTAH 
Some Buying Improvement — Retail 


Stocks Heavy—Industrial Demand Still 
Low. 


The situation continues to improve, 
though dealers are not experiencing 
anything like a rush on the part of con- 
sumers to place orders. Industrials 
are slow to pick up. The general pub- 
lic continues to grumble at the prices 
which prevail, and the winter will 
doubtless be upon many householders 
before they decide to fill their coal 
bins. 

Retailers are still piling up coal in 
the yards, but with present facilities 
it will be impossible to adequately care 
for the winter trade unless consumers 
order the greater part of their supplies 
during the next few weeks. 





JULY LOADINGS ON THE C. & O. system 
were 671,930 tons lighter than during 
June and were 396,770 tons less than 
in July, 1920. Of the entire 2,016,406 
tons, handled in July, about one half 
or 1,018,970 tons originated in the 
Logan field. Production in net tons in 
the various fields as reported by the 
C. & O. was as follows: 








June, Julv, July, 

1921 1920 1921 
New Rivers oes sac 682.130 594,810 370.990 
Kanawharee,. en. 390.040 525,670 289,910 
@oalRiverc one. oe 260,400 217,270 186,610 
Logan. eee ren 1,195,780 799,230 1,018,970 
Kentucky......... 160,040 276,250 149,986 
2,688,390 2,413,230 2,016,400 
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ALABAMA 


Papers of incorporation have been filed 
by the Helena Straven Coal Co., to engage 
in the mining, buying and selling of coal, 
with a capital stock of $20,000. The _ in- 
corporators, who now operate the West 
Helena Coal Co. and the Montevallo-Straven 
Coal Co., domestic mines in Shelby County, 
are A. Sicard, F. E. Dunlap, Mrs. Mary E. 
Dunlap and Mrs. Amelia Sicard. The pres- 
ent going mines are located at Sicard and 
Straven, Shelby County. 


It is reported that the Burnwell Coal 
Mining Co. is having a spur track con- 
structed to the site of a new mine to be 
opened near Burnwell, Walker County, 
where a slope is now being operated. The 
new development will be along modern lines 
and all machinery will be electrically 
driven. Coal-cutting machines are to be 
employed and equipment installed for the 
proper preparation of the product, which 
will be taken from the Mary Lee seam. 
The Burnwell company operates the Samo- 
set mine in the same vicinity, which is 
served by the ’Frisco lines. General offices 
are in Birmingham. 





ILLINOIS 


The Electric Coal Company, formed at 
Danville, with Indiana holdings, in 1895, 
by Will and John G. Hartshorn, brothers, 
has been sold to a syndicate of capitalists 
headed by George E. Moore of New York 
City and Frederick E. Butcher of St. Louis, 
Mo., a final payment of $1,000,000 being 
made. The Hartshorn brothers held all 
the stock in the concern which was started 
on $5,000 capital. 


A new 3,000-ton mine is being planned 
by the Dodds Coal Mining Co., at Carrier 
Mills. A switch will be extended from 
Dodds Mine No. 1, about three miles south 
to the site of the new mine. If the plans 
of the company are carried out as specified, 
coal will be hoisted from the new plant not 
later than December. 


The superintendents, foremen and office 
clerks of the four mines of the Nason Coal 
Co., were banqueted recently by officials 
of the company at Virden. The four mines 
are located at Springfield, Auburn, Girard 
and Virden. The meeting was held with 
the idea of increasing the spirit of co- 
operation among the mines and to better 
acquaint the mén with each other. 


INDIANA 


Earl Sigmon and Charles Sigmon, operat- 
ing under the name of Sigmon Coal Co., 
have filed suit in Indianapolis against the 
J. R. Morris Coal Co., asking that a re- 
ceiver be appointed for the defendant com- 
pany, which, the plaintiffs allege, is not only 
indebted at the present time in the amount 
of $25,000, but is losing daily between $250 
and $300. As stockholders in the defendant 
company, the plaintiffs ask the appointment 
of a receiver to prevent further wastage. 


The Etnica Coal Co., which has an 
office at Clinton, has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver. Attorney Homer H. 
Aikman was named as receiver. The com- 
pany was organized four years ago, but 
from some cause has never been pushed 
into real operating activity. The assets 
are not sufficient to meet liabilities, and 
it is believed some of the land will fall 
back to the title of the man who holds a 
first mortgage. 


KENTUCKY 


The Wiser Coal Co. has filed a voluntary 
petition of bankruptcy as a result of un- 
satisfactory railroad connections, freight 
rates, and the miners’ striké last Septem- 


ber. The company was. organized last 
autumn to take over a lease in Clay 
County. The company has listed its lia- 


bilities at about $35,000 and its assets at 
$55,000. The largest of these is a lease- 
hold listed at $35,000. Action requesting 
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the appointment of a_receiver was brought 
in the Clay County Circuit Court. 


Improvements which will increase the 
company’s capacity to 1,000 tons a day 
have been undertaken by the Kentucky 
Block Fuel Co., at Elwood. The company 
has let a contract for the erection of a 
tipple to cost $25,000, which will have 
three loading tracks in connection with 
its operation. 


George D. Caldwell and Charles G. 
Middleton will organize a company to mine 
coal as the Alexander Y. Malcom Coal Co., 
with a capitalization of $500,000. 


The Delaware Coal Co., recently increased 
its capital from $30,000 to $60,000. 


The Standard Harlan Coal Co., has ac- 
quired a mine at Ages, formerly owned by 
the Harlan General Coal Co., and plans 
construction of a mile of railroad and de- 
velopment. 


MINNESOTA 


The Duluth Atomized Fuel Co., of Duluth, 
is a new concern, formed by the interests 
already represented in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, to engage in the manufacture of 
pulverized fuel from peat. The capital 
stock is $480,000. 


Whitney Bros., have started to rebuild 
the foundation of the Boston Coal Dock 
at Duluth. At present piling is being driven 
along the side of the dock and concrete 
will be put at an early date. 


NEW YORK 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
against the Interstate Coal & Dock Co. was 
filed in the United States Court for the 
Southern District of New York, Aug. 15, 


on behalf of three creditors—C. H. Mead 
Coal Co., who claims $50,000; Ragland 
Coal Co., who claims $10,000, and Man- 


hasset Coal Co., who claims $100. The at- 
torney for the petitioners is Robert McM. 
Gillespie. 


OHIO 


The Gibson-Hance Coal Co., of Spring- 
field, has been chartered with a capital of 
$10,000 to mine and sell coal. The com- 
pany will wholesale coal for the time being. 
The jncorporators are William H. Gibson, 
Isula D. Gibson, William A. Hance, Theresa 
A. Hance and Harry A, Shaffer. 


The Schiler Coal Mining Co., has filed 
an action in the Franklin County courts 
asking for a receiver for the Faye Coal Co., 
of Columbus. The plaintiff claims that the 
Faye Coal Co, is insolvent, has ceased oper- 
ating and the assets are in danger of being 
dissipated. 


Judge Scarlet in Common Pleas Court 
has appointed Howard H. Palmer and Roy 
Brenholtz receivers for the Ohio Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., upon the application of 
Robert :C. Kyle, who is surety on notes 
aggregating $21,000. The mine is located 
at Wilbun. The company had the Imperial 
mine in the Hocking Valley which was 
sold to D. A. Weadock of Lima, who or- 
ganized the Progress Coal Co., to operate 
the mine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Two historic mines in the Connellsville 
region are to be reopened, following their 
purchase from the American Manganese 
Manufacturing Co., by W. D. McGinnis and 
J. Fred Kurtz, of Connellsville. The mines 
are the Hill Farm and Ferguson mines 
located near Dunbar. The deal involves 
the remainder of the Connellsville vein 
of coking coal, the Sewickly and Redstone 
veins, 200 acres of surface and all mining 
equipment and the railroad siding. The 
Aill Farm mine in 1890 was the scene of 
« disaster in which 32 lives were lost. A 
bore hole released accumulated gas which 
caught fire and exploded. The bodies were 
not reached for 22 months. In 1903 three 
men were killed by an explosion at the 
Ferguson mine. 
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Culm banks of the old Gum Boot colliery, 
in Carbon County, abondoned long ago, 
which contains over 1,000,000 tons of coal, 
will be worked by the Buck Run Coal Co., 
which recently acquired control. The 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. is laying 
tracks to the banks. 


Trustees in bankruptcy of J. V. Thompson 
have declared a dividend of 5 per cent and 
distribution of $1,003,142 is being made 
to 1,781 creditors. Of the amount to be 
distributed, $897,542 will go to creditors 
upon the basis of 5 per cent of their claims. 
The sum of $105,599 is awarded the referee 
for expenses and legal costs. A total of 
$3,325,437 has now been paid to Thompson 
creditors, the first dividend being $900,- 
900.42. In addition other estates where 
Mr. Thompson was surety have also paid 
dividends thus cutting down the pro rata 
payment of the Thompson debt. 


The Taylor Coal & Coke Co., at Searight, 
resumed operations Aug. 1, as did also the 
Griffin plant of the Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co., near Masontown. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


In addition to installing much new ma- 
chinery at its plant at Bachman, the At- 
lantic Coal & Iron Co., of which W. D. 
Yerkes, of Philadelphia is general manager, 
is also contemplating the construction of a 
number of new houses at its operation. F. 
D. Enney, of Charleston, is the local man- 
ager of the company. 


Screens are being installed at the Blume 
operation of the New River Smokeless Co., 
at Lookout. 


A number of improvements are being 
made by the Hazy Eagle Collieries Co., at 
its operation at Edwight. In connection 
with the opening of the No. 2 gas seam 
for development, this company is building 
several new houses and is also installing a 
shaker screen. W. H. Johnson is the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company. 


The Central Pocahontas Coal Co. is put- 
ting the finishing touches on the work of 
electrifying its plant at Caples. This con- 
cern has abandoned its old steam plant 
and is now securing its power from the 
Appalachian Power Co. 


An electric conveyor is being installed 
by the American Gas and Electric Co., at 
Beech Bottom, for the purpose of conveying 
coal from the mines to the large turbine 
engines used in generating power for the 
Windsor Power Co. The American Gas 
Co. also contemplates the construction of 
a railroad into the coal territory owned by 
the company in Brooke and Ohio counties. 
It will require about twelve miles of new 
railroad to connect with these coal fields. 


The Maine Collieries Co. has just been 
organized by Morgantown people for the 
purpose of developing a large tract of coal 
land on the Astor branch of the B. & O. 
in Barbour County, this company being cap- 
italized at $190,000. Leading figures in 
the new company are: M. L. Taylor, Paul 
H. Keener, Lena H. Taylor, William E. 
Cie seco ck and H. C. Owen, all of Morgan- 
own. 


Approximately 526 acres of coal of Pitts- 
burgh, situated between the waters of Mud- 
lick Run and Shinn’s Run, in Clay district, 
has been purchased by the Consolidated 
Coal Co., from the Monongahela River Co., 
and the Monongah Co. The consideration 
involved in the transfer amounts to approx- 
imately $322,000. 


ALBERTA 


J. Handley Yates, who has just returned 
from England, has advised the Edmonton 
Board of Trade that a strong syndicate 
of British financiers, headed’ by Lord 
Morris, have become interested in the 
development of Alberta’s coal resources. 
They propose to acquire a lignite mine and 
install a system for subjecting the lignite 
to the low temperature process advocated 
by Herbert Alexander, under which the 
byproducts will be secured and the residue 
converted into briquets. 
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Traffic News 








The commission has denied a rehearing 
in the case of the Little Fork Coal Co. VS, 
the Eastern Kentucky Ry. Co. 

The commission has denied a petition of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., for permission 
to amend its complaint in order to include 
rates on shipments of coal from mines on 
the Millers Creek R.R., to destinations in 
Central Freight Association territory, west- 
ern classification territory and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, during the period from Dec. 
OS eI 1b: ito 2Octs (6s ebI nie 

In the complaint of the Hagerstown 
Chamber of Commerce, involving rates on 
bituminous coal from Pittsburgh-Youghio- 
gheny, Connellsville, West Virginia, Cum- 
berland and Piedmont districts to Hagers- 
town as compared with Martinsburg, W. 
Va., the I. C. C. has authorized the Security 
Cement and Limestone Co. to intervene. 

The commission has authorized the 
Pennsylvania to continue rates on bitumi- 
nous and cannel coal from points in Ohio, 
and Alpena, Mich., to Thornton, Ill.; to 
Porter, Springville and Machler, Ind., the 
same as rates on like traffic via direct 
lines; and to continue higher rates to 
intermediate points. 

In the case of the Chicago Sewer Pipe 
Co., an examiner recommends that the 
rates between certain mines and the com- 


plainants plant, in the Brazil, Ind., coal 
district, in effect from June 25, 1918, to 
Feb. 29, 1920, were unreasonable. 


Application has been made to the I. C. C. 
by head of the Lakes railroads to put into 
effect a differential of 19c. on soft coal 
screenings from Duluth-Superior harbor to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to meet Illinois 
competition in that territory. 

On the ground that sufficient justifica- 
tion therefor was not shown, the commis- 
sion has denied, effective Dec. 1, the appli- 
cation of the Lehigh Walley R.R. Co., for 
authority to continue a rate of $4.41 per 
gross ton on prepared sizes of anthracite 
and $4.41 per gross ton on pea and smaller 
sizes of anthracite from collieries, wash- 
eries and stations in the Lehigh, Schuyl- 
kill and Wyoming regions to Cleveland, 
Ohio, without observing the long and short 
haul clause. 

In the case of the West Kentucky Coal 
Bureau, a tentative report of an I. C. C. 
examiner recommends: That the rates on 
bituminous coal from western Kentucky 
mines on the L. & N. to Chattanooga, 
Tenn. and the northern half of Georgia, 
are unreasonable because they exceed by 
more than 50c. the rates from the Jellico- 
Middlesboro group on the L. & N. to same 
destinations. 

Also that the routing to Atlanta over 
the L. & N. through Birmingham is un- 
reasonably long as compared with another 
practical through route. 

Also that the maintenance of rates from 
Alabama, eastern Tennessee and southeast- 
ern Kentucky mines to Savannah and Port 
Wentworth, Ga., for export, while main- 
taining no export rates to these points 
from Western Kentucky mines, is prejudi- 














cial, which is ordered removed. 
Personals 
W. B. Reed, secretary of the National 


Coal Association, expects to visit the local 
coal associations in the fifth and the ninth 
Illinois districts to discuss cost accounting. 

BK. A. Holbrook, assistant director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, has returned from 
an official visit to the Bureau's stations 
at Pittsburgh and Urbana, II. 

Cc. B. Ebert, sales manager for the 
White Oak Coal Co., has returned to the 
United States after an extended visit in 
Europe. 

A. W. Johnson, Duluth, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Berwind coal docks, has re- 
turned from a vacation, which he passed 
in a trip on the lakes. 

A. H. Willett of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation has been appointed on a committee 
on industry to co-operate with the Census 
Bureau in the determination of schedules 
to be used in the manufacturing census for 
1921 and future years. 

J. C. Evans, secretary and sales manager 
of the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
with headquarters at Fairmont, spent the 
latter part of the week ended July 23 in 
Uniontown and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. L. Taylor, vice-president of the Mor- 
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gantown Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Morgantown,, was in the Cleveland and 
Detroit markets during the latter part of 
July. 

Rex L. Tomb, who represents the Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co., Beckley, W. Va., was 
enjoying a brief outing at Detroit, during 
the latter part of July and spent a part 
of his vacation in the Kanawha field. 

Luis G. Jimenez, a mining engineer on 
the staff of the Department of Mines of 
the Republic of Mexico, as the State Secre- 
tary of Industry and Commerce, is making 
an extended tour of inspection of the coal 
fields of the United States. He is making 
a study of the methods and practices used 
in the mining of coal in this country for 
application to the mine-operating prob- 
lems of Mexico. 

W. W. Odell, fuel engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines, is now in North Dakota, where 
he will co-operate with Prof. Babcock of 
the University of North Dakota on an ex- 
tended series of tests of lignite carboniza- 
tion. 

Dr. Harry A. Curtis, who has been with 
the International Coal Products Corpora- 
tion, as chief chemist, is now general man- 
ager of one of the subsidiaries of this com- 
pany, known as the Clinchfield Carbo-coal 
Corporation, South Clinchfield, Va. 

W. E. Tytus, who has been purchasing 
agent for the Sunday Creek Coal Co., of 
Columbus, has been promoted to general 
sales agent, taking the place made vacant 
by the resignation of J. R. Fitzer, because 
of ill] health. At the same time, R. W. 
Drake was made assistant general sales 
agent. 

E. V. Albert, general superintendent of 
the Lynch mines, owned by the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, was a recent visitor in the 
Straight Creek district of Kentucky. 

D. S. Riddle, of the Riddle Coal Co., of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was in Kentucky re- 
cently. Mr. Riddle states that he finds 
business reviving in the South. 

J. O. Watson, of Huntington, W. Va., was 
in southeastern Kentucky recently and 
made a hurried trip to look over some busi- 
ness properties on the Harlan road. 

J. T. Bradley, of the Jewett, Bigelow & 
Brooks Co., is enjoying an automobile trip 
through the North and East. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Bradley and his young- 
est daughter. 

Harry A. Lawrence, well-known through- 
out the Middle West, and formerly with 
the Union Colliery Co., has become sales 
manager of the Newsam Coal Co., of 
Peoria, Ill., with offices in the Fisher Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

George H. Bridges, formerly with the Old 
Ben Coal Corporation and the Chicago, Wil- 
mington & Franklin Coal Co., both of Chi- 
cago, has been made sales manager of the 
Lake and Export Corporation of Illinois, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago. 








Obituary 





William James Parshall, 54 years old, one 
of the most prominent independent coal and 
coke operators in Fayette County, Pa., died 
at his home recently, after a lingering ill- 
ness of a year. 


August B. Trum, 51 years old, better 
known to coal men as “Gus” Trum and 
who for many years was head of the Trum 
Coal Co., Cincinnati, died recently of heart 
disease and kidney trouble. Mr. Trum 
resigned from active participation in the 
coal business about five years ago and since 
pee pee residing at one of the Cincinnati 
notels. 





Industrial News 








Cincinnati, Ohio—The local office of the 
Cutler-Hammer ‘Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been moved from the Gwynne 
Bldg., to the Dixie Terminal Bldg. A. R. 
Maujer, formerly of the sales engineering 
force of the Pittsburgh office, is now in 


charge. 
Cincinnati, Ohio— The Humphrey Coal 
Co., handling smokeless and southeastern 


Kentucky coals has opened an office at 2209 
Union Central Bldg. 

Columbus, Ohio.—J. R. Fitzer, formerly 
general sales agent of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., has opened a wholesale office 
on the fifth floor of the Citizens Bank 
Building and will conduct the business 
under his own name. 

Detroit, Mich.—Offices of the Bertha Coal 
Co. and the Wholesale Coal Co. have been 
removed from the Majestic Bldg., to the 
General Motors Bldg. ~ 
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New York, N. Y.—Bradley Stoughton has 
resigned after more than eight years’ 
service as secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers and will resume his practice as 
a consulting engineer. Offices in the 
Engineering Societies’ Bldg., 29 West 39th St. 








Association Activities 





National Coal Association 


Statistical Committee of the Asso- 
1921, is com- 


The 
ciation, ‘appointed June 1, 
posed of the following: - 

T. W. Guthrie (Chairman) 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., First 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

F. C. Honnold, secretary, Coal Operators’ 
Associations, 2017 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 

. TT. Price, president, Interstate Coal 
Co., Muskogee, Okla. 5 

J. S. Brophy, president and genera] man- 
ager, Piedmont & George’s Creek Coal Co., 
Frostburg, Md. 

L. C. Crewe, president, LaFollette Coal 
& Iron Co., LaFollette, Tenn. 

Ira Clemens, president, Clemens Coal Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan. 

C. H. Jenkins, secretary and treasurer, 
Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

J. C. Layne, Jr., manager of sales, Eaton 
Rhodes & Co., First National Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati. 

S. H. Robbins, president, Youghiogheny 
& Ohio Coal Co., Hanna Bldg., Cleveland. 

T. T. Brewster, vice-president and general 
manager, Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., 
1012 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 


president, 
National 





Coming Meetings 


The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 incl. Chairman of committee, 
Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington Chamber 
of Commerce, Huntington. 

American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
furgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 15. Secretary F. F. 
ee 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York, 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. E. C. Porter, Convention 
Manager, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
ee Herbert Smith, Huntington, 

ay 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Ine. will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. W. FE. 
Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual Western meeting 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Will- 
iams, 10,610 83d Ave., Edmonton, Canada. 


American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City; 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 

National Safety Council will hold itg 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive. 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, Ill. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec 7, 8, and.9... Secretary aes 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for Oct. 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 

International First-Aid and Mine Rescue 
Meet. Sixth annual event will be held at 
St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 1, 2 and 3, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the Red Cross. 
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Anthracite Ways for Bituminous Operators 


ECAUSE anthracite is not free-burning and is hard 

to break it has been necessary to size it carefully 
and to provide that none of the coal shall be of such 
large size that it cannot be burned, seeing it is so hard 
that it is not readily broken. It will be noted from 
Mr. Ashmead’s interesting article in this week’s issue 
that formerly lump, steamboat and broken—three large 
sizes—were in demand. ‘Today even egg is regarded 
as too large a size, and the tendency is not to buy it 
and consequently not to prepare it. 

The preference seems to be toward smaller sizes, even 
in domestic use. Strange to say, the bituminous oper- 
ator still finds many persons who want the largest coal 
and are willing to pay more for it than for smaller, 
preferring to have a coal they can break up even though 
the resulting product is full of fines, from which egg 
or nut coal would be almost free. The time probably 
will come when the bituminous-coal burning public will 
demand coal of even grade and not too large, and then 
all the large lumps will be put through a crusher as in 
the anthracite breaker. Large bituminous coal is not 
desirable nor is run-of-mine. An even size that can 
be stoked as received will burn with less waste. 

Many are the hints to bituminous operators to be 
derived from an inquiry into anthracite practice. Mr. 
Ashmead, in today’s excerpt from his paper before the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, covers a period when it may appear that the 
industry was more progressive than in the quarter 
century past. Yet in that later time many changes 
have taken place and the anthracite operator has not 
been idle. Underground he has accepted roller bear- 
ings, pneumatic drills, undercutting machines and 
scraper loaders. Between ground and surface he has 
introduced the self-dumping cage and the water hoist. 
He has electrified his plants. He is about to introduce 
tables, classifiers, thickeners, gravity separators and 
‘other devices to clean his fine coal. He is preparing 
to make his strippings not only the deepest but among 
the most efficient. 

At the coming meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers the bituminous 
operator will at least hear and see many things that 
will interest him in the anthracite region. As stated, 
he will find no large coal going to market and he will 
see better sizing and preparation than is customary at 
soft-coal mines. He will note the relative absence of 
the human picker, who is a perpetual expense in the 
bituminous tipple wherever picking tables are installed. 
~ He will note the care with which large coal is kept 


-- with small to prevent degradation—a practice, how- 


ever, that the bituminous operators do not forget in 


their conveyors, where the fine coal is fed below the 


large and so the large coal has the slack to ride on. 
He will see how some anthracite railread operators 


have met their railroad problems with ‘gigantic stand- 
ard-gage planes. West Virginia is not unlike the an- 
thracite region and perhaps it would have been better 
if some of its steeper roads had been gravity planes, 
and not railroads built on the grades of the steep 
streams with which West Virginia abounds. 


Strictly Business 


HAT is the matter with the price of anthracite? 

That is the question uppermost in the minds of 
literally thousands of householders of the East. Gov- 
ernment reports show that the prices of about every- 
thing else have tumbled—many have dropped to 
pre-war levels and some have even gone below. Prices 
ef domestic sizes of anthracite, instead of going down, 
however, have steadily climbed for years. There is no 
war peak in the price curve of this commodity of com- 
mon use. On every hand consumers are told that delay 
in purchase of next winter’s fuel means no saving in 
dollars, but rather the contrary. The, country has its 
mind set on having prices go down, but here is one 
thing many of us use that is not going down, but tends 
upward this winter. F 

How can this be true, unless the country is in the 
grasp of some terrible, iniquitous coal trust? Why 
isn’t something done about it by the government? Too 
bad that some of those coal-regulation bills could not 
have been passed by the Senate! These and similar 
thoughts are in the minds of many who cannot under- 
stand and in large part have never. been told the whys 
and wherefores of the hard-coal business. It is under- 
stood that the anthracite operators are going to tell 
their story to the public very soon. Just how far they 
will go in such an eccational campaign has not as yet 
been disclosed, but it is assumed that they will stress 
the facts that bear on the relation of costs of production 
to selling prices and to profits. 

Early last spring we sat across the desk from an 
executive of one of the large hard-coal producing com- 
panies. Spring discounts were being discussed, and we 
told this man that as far as we personally were con- 
cerned, an April reduction of the usual 50c would be no 
temptation whatsoever to make an early investment in 
our next winter’s coal. Half a dollar per ton when the 
delivered price was $7 was one thing but that amount 
with the delivered price $14 was another. It barely rep- 
resented interest on the investment. “The spirit of the 
times demands not half a dollar but a dollar and a half,” 
we said. 

Opening a large book filled with figures of costs cov- 
ering every detail of operation, overhead, taxes, deple- 
tion, depreciation, royalty and profit of, this company 
for several years back, this official said: ‘Last year, 


had it not been for the good prices we obtained for 


steam sizes, we would have made no money, and prob- 
" 80D 
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ably would have gone into red. This year, with such 
low prices for steam sizes and with the large increase 
in wages, despite the advance in prices of last year, we 
cannot afford to make any such spring discount as you 
suggest. In fact we will do wel! to come out with any 
profit with but the usual 50c. cut. This company is 
neither a high-cost nor a low-cost operation. We are 
about in the middle and represent the average.” 

For an hour we pored over the figures for that 
company. We compared its costs with those of all 
other companies as contained in the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. We came away convinced that 
the anthracite industry could not afford to take a big 
slice out of our coal bill. And our knowledge of the 
trade showed us, without being told, that the hard- 
coal operators did not have to put the prices where they 
would net a loss for the largest part of the tonnage. 

The prices of domestic sizes of anthracite at the 
mines are justified by the costs of production; they rep- 
resent a good profit to a few companies, a fair profit to 
more and no profit and even a loss to others. To reduce 
the prices to where the consumers would like to see 
them—at or near pre-war levels as delivered at their 
curb—would mean practically giving the coal away at 
the mine mouth, so great are the increases in recent 
years in the freight rates and retail dealer’s margins. 
The producing industry can afford to make no such 
reduction and, furthermore, it does not have to. To 
conjure up a fancied hard-coal trust and berate it for 
this condition is but demagogy. 

The buying public, however, has a stubborn streak. 
It- has had a taste of victory in the struggle with old 
H. C. L., and by striking at high prices has had the 
satisfaction of at least reading that the cost of living 
is going down, even though tangible evidence is not 
always at hand. The public has been acting largely 
on the theory that if it refused to buy, then the vendor 
would of necessity lower his price. Fortunately for 
the orderly progress of readjustment, this medicine has 
worked fairly well in some lines. The textile manufac- 
turers were among the first to bow the knee; iron and 
steel have followed; labor here and there has met the 
situation by accepting lower wages. 

In every case, however, there has been a compelling 
reason for the lowering of price. First and foremost 
has been the ability of the consumer to stay out of the 
market. If it was daily bread, he had to buy; but if it 
was a suit of clothes or an automobile, he shook his 
head until the price came down. In the progress of 
events during the past few months many a business has 
written off a money loss in lower-priced inventories, 
started afresh with a determination to meet the market 
and passed a few dividends—because it had to, or close 
up shop. 

Good, sound business principles and policy have 
dictated this course. It has been strictly business. 
Without question much of the paper wealth of 1920 has 
disappeared in this manner. Bituminous coal has fol- 
lowed this course to a very large extent, but not as far 
as some other industries. Producers of bituminous coal 
have liquidated profits either by curtailing or ceasing 
operations or by selling their coal for what it would 
bring, even below what it cost them. 

Now, the domestic sizes of anthracite are the product 
of an industry that is not competitive because the de- 
posits of this fuel in the ground, and the mines and 
miners available are but sufficient to meet the require- 
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ments of our hard-coal burning population each twelve 
months by working through those twelve months. 
Whatever can be produced in any twelve months will be 
burned. The household consumer may get as mad as 
a March hare over “the outrageous price” of his win- 
ter anthracite, but so long as he must have it or 
hesitates over trying a substitute, if one may perchance 
be available, the miners, the producers and retail deal- 
ers have no compelling reason for pricing their product 
and services’ below that which returns a profit. 

From the standpoint of cold-blooded business policy— 
and no business, big or little, is operated as a philan- 
thropy—we see no reason for either producer or laborer 
in the hard-coal field to cut a price that is economically 
justified by the law of supply and demand. Anthracite 
is a natural monopoly, with demand equal to supply 
each year, good times and bad. These facts should be 
fairly faced. No apologies are necessary. 





An Opportunity for Constructive Planning 


NDER the headline “Plan for Prosperity” the 

American Mining Congress is inviting the coal 
operators of the United States to join in the twenty- 
fourth annual convention to be held in Chicago in the 
week of Oct. 17-22. Stating that collective thought 
and co-operative effort are essential and that at this 
convention there will be assembled the best minds and 
the most influential representatives of all the varied 
branches of the mining industry, the announcement 
says that the coal sessions are to be a special feature 
of the meeting. 

Pointing out that the coal industry has been the 
target for public, press and politician, and that tomor- 
row it may again be the target for conditions over 
which the operators have no. control, it is suggested 
that the three factors in the industry most worthy of 
consideration are the relationships between the coal 
operator and labor, the extent to which co-operative 
effort without government interference would prevent 
wasteful production and benefit both the operator and 
the public, and the methods by which the railroads 
can assist the coal operator to effect a more stable and 
continuous movement of coal throughout the year. 

The promoters of this meeting have invited as 
speakers, among others, J. G. Bradley, T. H. Watkins, 
T. T. Brewster, H. N. Taylor, C. E. Maurer and Phil 
Penna. F. 8. Peabody is chairman of the Illinois com- 
mittee on arrangements, which insures not only a good 
beginning but a successful ending. The government 
will be represented by Herbert Hoover, Senators Reed 
and Nicholson, and George Otis Smith. In other words 
it is evident that a real effort is to be made to have 
some expressions of opinion on the coal question, what- 
ever each speaker may conceive that problem to be. 

It is perhaps well that this opportunity for expression 
is to be had. It is an excellent time for more from 
the men in the industry. It will be recalled that at 
the conventions both of the National Coal Association 
and of the American Wholesale Coal Association this 
year, although the occasion for discussion of such mat- 
ters was at hand, the subjects uppermost in the minds 
of all were not those discussed on the convention floor. 


-Perhaps meeting under the auspices of a gathering 


of representatives of all the mining industry, with past 
trouble more or less in retrospect, there will be a gen- 
eral airing of causes and effects and some constructive 
planning for the period of prosperity that is coming. 
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Development of Ingenious Methods by Which Anthracite 
Is Cleaned of Impurities and Sized for Market’—I 


Large Lumps of Anthracite, Being Unsalable, Have to Be Crushed — 
Rakes and Slotted Scoop Shovels Formerly Separated Coarse from Fine 
Coal — Fines Left in Mine — Coal Broken on Cast-Iron Gridded Plate 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


hundred years and more, and its preparation 

must date back equally far, for without some 
degree of sizing it could not have been burned. Two 
vital factors have determined to a large extent the 
amount and the method of anthracite preparation. 
These are, first, the character of the beds mined 
together with the methods of mining employed, and, 
second, the means and methods used in burning the 
coal. 

I do not intend to go deeply into the above phases 
of preparation, as a paper could be prepared on the 
history of either that would be of no mean length. 
Rather it will be the intention to point out in as few 
words as possible the main considerations and to show 
the influence they have exerted on the preparation of 
anthracite coal. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the coal 
beds were entirely unworked with the possible excep- 
tion of some outcroppings that had been mined to a 
slight extent by the Indians. It is known that the 
American aborigines had a knowledge of the use of this 
fuel, for when the Wyoming Valley was purchased 
from them they mentioned the fact that by selling the 
land they would lose their coal. This was in the year 
i754, 


FELL FIRST WHITE MAN TO BURN ANTHRACITE 


Andrey coal has been used for the past one 


Real mining of anthracite began about 1808, when 
Judge Jesse Fell, of Wilkes-Barre, discovered that the 
“common stone coal of the valley” could be burned in 
an open grate. For years mining was conducted near 
the surface. The working places were driven narrow 
and only the best of the coal was selected, the remainder 
being left in the ground. Only the lumps could be used, 
as no market existed for any other sizes. 

As time passed, however, it became necessary either 
to go farther into the ground or to widen out the 
working places. When the places were widened, falls 
of roof occurred more frequently. Consequently it 
was necessary that rock be removed from the coal. 
This was particularly true of the Schuylkill region, 
where the measures pitch steeply. 

At first only the best beds were mined, the smaller 
measures being considered worthless. As time passed 
the thick measures were worked out, and as a result 
the thinner beds had to be mined. These measures 
carried a higher percentage of rock partings and bony 
coal, which had to be removed before the coal could be 
marketed. This further complicated the methods of 
preparation. 

Later, particularly in the Wyoming field, when a 





*Introductory, part of article entitled ‘Advances in the Prepara- 
tion of Anthracite,” to be read at the Wilkes-Barre meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Sept. 
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large part of the first mining had been completed in all 
the beds, in order to keep the output up to the demand 
it became necessary to commence second mining, or 
the robbing of the pillars. When this was attempted 
more dirt in the form of rock became mixed with the 
coal because of falls of roof. This still further com- 
plicated the methods of preparation. 
In the lower regions, where steep-pitch mining 
occurs and the coal is run out of the breasts into the 
mine cars by gravity, there:is practically no way to 
keep the roof from falling and mixing with the mined 
coal. Here in many instances the proportions, of coal 
and rock in a mine car will be equal, and it is a com- 
mon occurrence for mined material to run steadily for 
some time at one-third coal and two-thirds rock. 


THIN BEDS AND SECOND MINING INCREASE ROCK 


In the upper region, where the coal lies comparatively 
flat and the mine cars can enter the working chambers, 
the larger pieces of rock can be separated from the 
coal and a greater percentage of the latter loaded into 
the mine car than in the lower region. In the upper 
field, however, there is more second mining or rob- 
bing going on than in the lower, and the rock and bone 
that are now being produced from the thin beds to some 
extent compensate for the rock unavoidably brought 
down in the breasts of the lower regions. 

It thus readily can be perceived that because of the 
changes in the methods of mining and the exhaustion 
of the thicker beds the preparation of anthracite coal 
has become progressively more and more complicated. 

If the same method of burning coal were followed 
today that was in vogue a hundred years ago, it is 
probable that changes in the methods of preparation 
fcllowed would be less pronounced than they now are. 
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RAKE FOR SEPARATING LARGE FROM 
FINE COAL 


As the coal finer than 1% in. in diameter was not desired, it 
became the practice to use a rake to turn over the coal before 
shoveling. Later it was thought well to screen and shovel coin- 
cidentally, and the slotted scoop shovel was introduced, 
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The methods of using the coal, however, have advanced 
materially. Boiler furnaces have changed greatly in 
type, and the coal has to be prepared so that it will 
meet the new conditions. . 

When Judge Jesse Fell in 1808 conducted his experi- 
ments on coal burning he employed, as he said, “the 
common stone coal of the valley” in a grate placed 
within an ordinary fireplace. The inference, however, 
_could hardly be drawn that the fuel was practically 
run-of-mine coal. It is known that only two years later 
lump coal on’y was used. It is almost certain that 
natural draft was employed. Ignition may or may not 
have been effected by the aid of the small hand bellows 
that formed one of the fire tools that reposed upon, 
or beside, many if not most of the hearths of that day. 


MopiFry DRAFT SO FINE COAL CAN BE BURNED 


Utilization of the finer sizes of anthracite was and 
still is largely a matter of support and drafting. In 
the early days grates were crude and of a wide opening. 
The volume of the interstitial spaces is much greater 
in the larger grates, with the result that whereas air 
wil circulate freely through a thick bed of large-size 
fuel such as “grate,” it moves only with difficulty 
through'even a much thinner bed of, say, No. 3 buck- 
wheat. When attempts were made to burn the buck- 
wheats, it was found that the air would not pass 
through the fire, where ordinary natural draft was 
employed, in sufficient volume to enable combustion to 
take place with the desired rapidity. Industrial 
plants, therefore, resorted to forced or induced draft 
of some sort. The steam-jet blower doubtless was the 
first, the simplest and probably the cheapest of these 
means for creating artificial draft. This was success- 
ful in a degree but was soon succeeded by fans. 


FINALLY EVEN SILT IS CAUSED TO BURN 


The draft has been further perfected by placing the 
fuel on a traveling grate and passing it successively 
over compartments with adjusted draft pressures. 
These are so arranged as to furnish the amount of 


air best suited to the fire conditions existing above 


them and to yield complete combustion of the fuel 
before the refuse is discharged over the end of the 
grate into the ashpit. Already this arrangement is 
making present-day silt or coal passing a és-in. circu- 
lar opening and containing probably at least 10 per 
cent of moisture a usable commercial fuel for power 
production. 


Two other means of utilizing anthracite fines are 


used to a limited extent. These are briquetting and 
The first, 


has never 


the burning of such fines in suspension. 
Europe, 


though employed extensively in 
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FIG. 2. 


Based on testimony in a trial regard- 12th 
ing the payment of royalties. The 
breaker was in operation in 1855. The 
drawing was prepared by Mr. Dodge, 
a consulting engineer, of Wilkes-Barre, 
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found great favor at the mines of this country. The 
product of the process is sold in direct competition with 
the domestic sizes of freshly-mined coa!. While per- 
fectly successful, this process has never attained the 
magnitude that some enthusiasts predicted for it a few 
years back. 

The second—namely, burning in suspension or in the 
powdered state—has in a measure at least passed the 
experimental stage and is just entering that of com- 
mercial application. Time alone will determine the 
scope and possibilities of this means of anthracite con- 
sumption. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that originally 
lump coal was the only size that could be sold. As 
improvements in the methods of burning came into be- 
ing, however, smaller and smaller grades were utilized 
until at present coal passing a 200-mesh screen, or even 
finer, can be burned. Naturally this means that much 
change in preparation has taken place, the number of 
marketable sizes increasing from one to ten. Further, 
it has been found that much coal which was considered 
worthless in the past is now an excellent fuel provided 
it is cleaned and prepared properly. The cause for the 
utilization of this material probably has arisen largely 
from the increased costs of mining rather than from 
any other reason. 


PREPARATION OF COAL IN THE EARLY DAYS 


Thus mining itself has affected preparation. Simul!- 
taneously methods of combustion have likewise had 
their bearing upon the preparation processes. Prepara- 
tion itself therefore will be briefly outlined from the 
earliest days to the present time. 

From about 1808 to 1830 preparation—what little 
the coal received—took place in the mine itself. Here, 
after mining, the miner selected the larger lumps and 
loaded them onto a wheelbarrow and either dumped 
them directly into a cana! boat or into a long chute 


-which in turn delivered the coal to the same vessel. 


All the sizes finer than lump were left in the mine, 
being considered worthless. No power of any kind was 
used at the colliery. All the work had to be to the 
rise, as no pumps were employed. 

In 1830 the first attempt was made to prepare the - 
coal at a scaffold outside the mine. As before, only 
the large lumps were removed to the surface. These 
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dump and fell on a gridded plate. 
larger coal was broken and the finer 
coal fell through the. grid. 
lump or steamboat size was pushed on 
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DIAGRAMMATIC ELEVATION OF OLD PINE BROOK COLLIERY AT SCRANTON, PA., 
SHOWING PREPARATION METHODS 
The coal was dumped on a horn 


till it fell in a pocket. The finer sizes 
were screened into grate, egg, stove. 
chestnut and smaller, the latter going 
to the’ culm bank. The grate leaves 
by the end of the. sereen: 
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OLD DODSON BREAKER, BUILT IN 1869 AND BURNED IN 1897, HAD MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS 


This breaker, located at Plymouth, Pa., had rolls, two révolving screens and extensive pockéts. It did not 


save any coal smaller than chestnut. 


It may also be noted that at that day the trade 


seemed ready to accept larger sizes than it is today. 


were dumped upon a perforated cast-iron plate. Here 
men with hammers and picks broke the large lumps of 
coal down to commercial size. It is possible that the 
coal” after falling through the plate perforations was 
passed over bar screens to remove the smaller sizes, 
which at that time had no commercial value. 

About this time also the hand rake—Fig. 1—was 
introduced. After the coal was mined and before it 
was loaded it was pulled over with a rake made of 
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FIG. 4. LONGITUDINAL CROSS-SECTI 
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wrought iron and having the teeth so set as to give a 
lj-in. clear opening. This permitted the miner to sep- 
arate all coal smaller than stove from the larger pieces. 
This larger coal was loaded into mine cars and taken 
outside, and that which was smaller was left behind. 
Thus part of the separation was done inside and part 
outside the mine. 

The rake was in use in places in the coal fields to 
as late a date as 1850, for it was not until 1869 that 
it was found possible to use pea coal, and when the 
oreparation of this size came to be a commercial pos- 
sibility it is probable that the rake was discarded. In 
some operations the rake was superseded by the slotted 
scoop shovel. Unfortunately it is impossib‘e to obtain 
exact information on certain details, and it has been 
possible to get relative data only. As a result the 
dates here given are merely approximate. 

In 1844 the crushing roll was invented by Messrs. 
J. & S. Battin, of Philadelphia. It was first used in 
their coal yard in that city during the year named. 
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ON OF OLD DODSON_BREAKER, SHOWING LONG CHUTES 


. FOR LUMP AND STEAMBOAT 


The railroad track was laid parallel to this cross-section. 


The coal must have been badly broken by the time 


it had traveled these long. chutes and dropped into the bins at the bottom. 


Degradation, however, was little studied at that early date. 
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During this same year the first coal breaker with 
circular screens was erected by Gideon Bast on Wolf 
Creek near Minersville, Pa. A 12-hp. engine was used 
to drive the machinery, and the equipment had a capac- 
ity for breaking and cleaning 200 tons of coal per day. 
The success of this building led to the construction of 
thirteen additional breakers in the same field the fol- 
lowing year. 

Although steam was used to drive the preparation 
machinery in the first breaker, this was not usual, 
for in many places horses for a long time furnished 
the necessary power. In the smaller plants where 
coal crushers were not used even man power was 
utilized to turn the revolving screens by which the coal 
was sized. These hand-power screens in some cases 
were only 8 ft. long but sometimes they were as much 
as 12 ft. in length. They could easily be turned by 
hand. 

One of the earliest breakers of which a description is 
ts be found was,the predecessor of the present Pine 
Brook breaker—Fig. 2—at Scranton. The information 
from which the drawing here presented was made was 
obtained in the testimony given at a royalty trial. 
Although this drawing is of the breaker as it stood 
in 1855 it is evident from the information available 
that it was built a number of years prior to that time, 
for in 1855 rolls were generally used for the reduction 
of the large sizes of coal. 


BREAK DOWN LARGE COAL WITH A HAND HAMMER 


After the coal was broken down in the mine it was 
raked over and the large pieces or those over 1% in. in 
size were loaded into the mine cars and hauled to the 
outside. Here the mine cars were run onto a trestle 
and discharged by the aid of a horn dump onto an 
incline. The coal was then pushed by hand or a rake 
onto a cast-iron plate which was so perforated that 
grate coal would pass through. On this plate the large 
lumps of coal were broken down to smaller sizes, the 
lump and steamboat being pushed across the plate to 
a pocket. The smaller sizes fell through into a hop- 
per, from which they were fed to a revolving screen 
12 ft. long. The “grate,” or what is now known a3 
broken coal, passed out of the end of this screen and 
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SIDE CROSS-SECTIONAL BLEVATION 
DODSON BREAKER 


OF OLD 


This shows that the hoist engine was placed close up to the 
shaft so that the rope had to pass almost a full half circle round 
the head sheave. Note that the headframe had already reached 
an elevation of about 100 ft. and it was due to go much higher. 


the rest of the material was separated into egg, stove 
and chestnut. The coal finer than chestnut was run to 
a waste pocket and thence to the culm bank. 

This screen was revolved by man-power, no mechan- 
ical energy of any kind being used in the preparation 
of the coal.. The only impurities that were removed 
were those that the men took out when they broke the 
coal down through the cast-iron plate. It was not 
necessary to remove impurities, as they were few and 
far between. It is probable that this breaker was built 
some time about 1845 and was ten years old at the time 
it was described. 

Probably the greatest improvement of this period was 





FIG. 6 


Old Reynolds 
Breaker 


This breaker, also 
known as the Wash- 
ington breaker, was 
located at Plym- 
outh, Pa. Note with 
what frugality the 
sides were strutted 
and how the roof 
over the _ picking 
chutes was left 
open, so that the 
otherwise ill-lighted 
structure migh't 
serve for the pijck- 

















ing of coal. Light 
was. needed then 
even more. than 


today, but window 
lights were expen- — 
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NEW NOTTINGHAM BREAKER TO WHICH IS SENT THE COAL FORMERLY SENT TO THE REYNOLDS BREAKER 
A considerable contrast between this and the breaker in Fig. 


6. This structure belongs to the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 


It will be noted that some progress has been made in this breaker toward adequate lighting, 


though not so much light is provided as in some of the more recent breakers, 


the introduction of mechanical power. This permitted 
the use of larger screens as well as the breaking down 
of the lump coal by means of rolls. This greatly in- 
creased the capacity of breakers over those employing 
the older hand methods. The introduction of steam 
power did not mean, however, that hand-operated 
breakers were superseded, for up until about 1860 there 
were still some of them in existence. In fact, I have 


a record stating that in 1876 the old cast-iron plate - 


was still in use for breaking the coal and that the small 
revolving screens were driven by man-power. This 
was thirty-two years after the introduction of steam 
power into breaker operation. 

The first rolls were made of cast iron with cast 
integral teeth. About 1876 a roll was introduced having 
a cast-iron shell into which steel teeth were driven. 
In some places a fluted roll was tried. In addition to 
these during the early period of preparation and some 
time prior to 1865 a fluke roll was used. The teeth of 
the roll in passing through slots in a cast-iron plate 


crushed the coal in a manner exactly similar to that 
employed in breaking the coal with a hammer through 
cast-iron plates, as already has been described. This 
method of crushing created as much waste but was 
more rapid than the hand method it replaced. 

In 1864 J. Lykens, of Pottsville, invented a crusher 
that was supposed to operate in a manner similar to a 
man with a hammer or a pick working over the old 
cast-iron plate. This machine had a plate like the one 
used for hand crushing upon which a pick was operated 
somewhat in the same manner as a steam hammer, 
thus breaking down the coal. The plate was circular 
in shape and fed from a chute and revolved, always 
bringing a fresh surface with unbroken coal for the 
pick or hammer to act upon. The coal was discharged 
through the plate. As far as is known, only one of 
these crushers was ever made, this one being built at 
Tamaqua. Of where and when it was used, if at all, I 
have no knowledge. 


This brings us to the late sixties. It is interesting to 





FIG. 8. 


Built in 1860 it was torn down in 1874. 
. coal, small and large stove coal. egg and No. 1 broken, 
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OLD ALEXANDER GRAY BREAKER, WILKES-BARRE, WHICH STOOD NEAR HOLLENBACK BREAKER 
It had a set of révolwing screens 81 ft. 10 in. long and made culm-bank 


The laree sizes were separated by hand. 
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note the design of a breaker that was built in 1869. 
This was the old Dodson breaker at Plymouth (Figs. 
3, 4 and 5). Here the lump coal was separated from 
the smaller sizes and run directly to the lump pocket. 
Next the coal that was large and not very clean, to- 
gether with the fine sizes, was passed to a pair of rolls 
and crushed. After passing these rolls the coal was 
separated into two equal parts, each part going to a 
separate screen. In these screens only the steamboat 
coa. was taken out, the finer sizes being sent to a 
second set of rotary screens. It is probable that the 
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separated in the breaker was only what was made in 
the crushing down of the larger sizes. It is regrettable 
that in those days all sizes were not brought to the 
surface, and the fines placed in the culm pile. As it 
is, millions of tons of marketable coal now lie buried 
in the mines and never will be recovered. 

Another interesting breaker of the same period is 
the old Washington or Reynolds breaker of Plymouth 
(Fig. 6). This structure was reported as being in 4 
dilapidated condition in 1869 but was braced and re- 
paired so that it was used for many years afterward. 
It ‘is interesting to note in connection with the accom- 
panying illustration that a hundred persons were re- 
quired to handle the output of this breaker. Of course 
most of these employees were boys hired to 
pick the slate and other impurities out of 
the coal. It did not seem to be the custom 
in those days to provide many windows to 










'| This roll contains: 
/32 large teeth 
132 small» 
Distance between 
points of large 
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OLD ROLLS USED AT BREAKER OF NO. 5 
LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL CO. 


BIG IA. 


The rolls were used prior to 1874, when they were discarded. Note the large 
and small teeth which were used in each type of roll. 


steamboat coal was hand-picked before being deposited 
in its pocket. ‘ 

The finer sizes of coal that were separated in the 
second set of revolving screens were likewise hand- 
picked by boys before going to their respective pockets. 
No coal smaller than chestnut was saved, all smaller 
sizes together with the rock being sent to the dirt 
pocket, ultimately finding their way to the culm bank. 
It should be remembered that the mine rake was still 
in use and all coal smaller than chestnut produced 
underground was left in the mine, so that fine coal 


Bureau of Mines Co-operates in Study and 
Solution of Coal Problems 


TUDY of a number of coal problems is involved in work 

now being conducted by the Bureau of Mines in co- 
operation with various industries and State organizations. 
Coal and coke in the South is being investigated in co- 
operation with the University of Alabama. The possibility 
of using Illinois coal instead of Eastern coal in the pro- 
ducticn of gas is being investigated at the University of 
Illinois. The washing of Alaskan and Washington coal is 
being studied at the University of Washington. In co- 
operation with the American Society of Heating and Ventil- 
ating Engineers, a study is being made of efficient and eco- 
nomic heating, ventilation and related subjects. 

At Pittsburgh, in co-operation with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, investigations are being conducted to interest 
mine operators, engineers and others in the coal industry 
in better training and education in coal-mine engineering. 
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remove the roof over the picking chutes and 
leave the boys unprotected so that they 
could see to pick the slate. Fig. 7 shows the 
new Nottingham breaker, to which the coal 
that was treated formerly in the Washing- 
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ton breaker now goes. 

Still another structure of the same period 
is the old Alexander Gray breaker (Fig. 8), 
which stood near the present Hollenback 
breaker. This was built in 1860 and was 
torn down in 1874. This breaker was 
equipped with one set of revolving screens 
having a total length of 21 ft. 10 in. and 
making culm-bank coal, small and large 
stove coal, egg and No. 1 broken. Evidently 
the larger sizes were separated by hand. 

It is interesting to note the type of rolls 
that were in use at this period. Fig. 9 
shows two old rolls that were discarded at 
some time prior to 1874. They were lying 
in a scrap heap when Mr. Dodge, a consulting engineer 
of Wilkes-Barre, made measurements of them and drew 
the original from which this cut is copied. 

The long plane ran down to the bank of the canal 
on what is now Pennsylvania Ave. This plane em- 
ployed a barney, and the engineer who operated it had 
the idea that if he put large wheels on the back end of 
the barney it would require no power to pull the device 
back uphill. He had a pair of barneys constructed in 
accordance with this idea but, as well may be imagined, 
the power consumption was not materially changed. 


A study of combustion of powdered fuels is being made in 
co-operation with the Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion of New York. Means of improving and treating coals 
of Oregon are being studied at the Oregon Bureau of Mines. 
In co-operation with the Pennsylvania Geological Survey the 
Bureau is sampling and analyzing Pennsylvania coal as to 
heat values. 

In co-operation with the Tidewater Coal Exchange of New 
York and the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange of Norfolk in- 
vestigations are being made concerning the preparation of 
coal to increase efficiency in its use and the economic devel- 
opment of the industry by improving the grading and classi- 
fication of coal shipped to Tidewater pools. “Nokol,” a 
liquid fuel designed for domestic use, is being investigated 
in co-operation with the Steam Corporation of Chicago. The 
bureau also is investigating the Trent process for cleaning 
fuel proposed by the Trent Process Corporation of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The smokeless combustion of bituminous coal 
is being studied in co-operation with the General Boilers 
Co., of Waukegan, III. 
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Detailed Description of Fight Against Two Mine Fires’ 


Both Were Caused by Open Lights Igniting Timber 
and Were Extinguished Only by Sealing and Conse- 
quent Smothering of the Fire—Intake Closed Off First 


By DOUGLAS BUNTING 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


occur with more or less regularity, their existence 

being an ever-present hazard. In all probability 90 
per cent of the mine fires can be ascribed directly or 
indirectly to the ordinary miner’s open lamp. Other 
causes may be smoking, electrical installations, gas 
explosions, gas feeders and the communication of fire 
to the outcrops from ash dumps, culm banks, timber 
and brush fires. 
_ Fires in pump rooms, engine rooms, and barns have 
been largely eliminated as a result of the Act of 
Assembly, approved June 15, 1911, which provides that 
all inside buildings, including engine rooms, pump 
rooms, barns, etc., shall be constructed of incombustible 
materials. Smoking of pipes, cigars, and cigarettes 
should be prohibited in the mines, and too much care 
cannot be exercised in preventing fires by enforcing all 
rules designed for that purpose. Mine fires that in- 
volve underground fighting are invariably dangerous, 
and all fires, irrespective of the method pursued in 
extinguishing them, involve property loss and exvense. 


[: THE anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, mine fires 


SEVEN SYSTEMS OF EXTINGUISHING MINE FIRES 


Almost every fire presents a more or less original 
problem, dependent on the particular conditions. In 
general mine fires may be divided into two classes, 
depending on whether they occur in inaccessible or 
accessible workings. The methods pursued in extin- 
guishing or controlling mine fires are as follows: (1) 


Direct attack, (2) smothering by sealing, (3) flushing 3 


with silt or other solids, (4) flooding with water, (5) 
cutting off, (6) surrounding with incombustible mate- 
rials, (7) digging out by stripping from the surface. 

Most fires in their incipiency may be extinguished 
ty direct attack, and failure to extinguish them by this 
method. is due to late discovery, lack of water and 
facilities for fighting or to improper procedure in the 
initial attack. Should the method first pursued be un- 
successful, careful consideration should be given in 
determining next the method to be adopted; then the 
work should be carried on as rapidly as possible and 
under the supervision of the most competent persons. 
Materia's and supplies should be furnished without 
delay and in sufficient quantities for the work to be 
accomplished. 

Following the discovery of fire, the foreman or super- 
intendent should organize the men available at the loca- 
tion of the fire and, if necessary, send for others 
experienced in fire fighting. The ventilation should be 
promptly regulated by the foreman or his qualified 
assistants. The quantity of air supplied to the fire area 
is of prime importance as too much air will in general 
increase the extent of fire and too little will increase 
the liability of explosion. 





* Article to be presented to the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers at it Wilkes-Barre meeting, Sept. 12. 
+General superintendent, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


As most fires occur in accessible locations, they are 
naturally fought direct in their incipiency and in most 
cases are so extinguished. But the extinguishing of 
fires by direct attack has not been confined to small 
fires or fires in their incipiency, as fires have been 
extinguished by this method after months of work. 
However, the direct fighting of fires over long periods 
of sealing where practicable is generally practiced. 

The speed of travel of a mine fire is dependent on 
the conditions in the immediate vicinity of the fire. 
With dry timber and a strong ventilating current, a 
fire will make rapid progress; while in coal, the progress 
is extremely slow, except where there is communica- 
tion with an overlying vein through caves and broken 
ground. 

The most practical, and probably the most efficient, 
means of direct fighting is with water directed in hose 


-Streams of good pressure and capacity, which can only 


be secured by providing pipe lines of adequate diameter. 
A system of water pipes, standardized as far as pos- 
sible, should be maintained for immediate use in mines 
liable to fires, and maps giving the location of these 
lines should be provided periodically to the colliery offi- 
cia's. Pipe, hose, connections, valves, wrenches, noz- 
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FIG, 1. WORKINGS IN BOTTOM BALTIMORE BED AROUND 


SEAT OF FIRE IN SOUTH WILKES-BARRE, 
NO. 5 COLLIERY 
The fire started at X on No. 13 Slope. The ventilation was 
at that time traveling as shown by the arrows and passing up 
the burning slope and leaving the workings at R, a rock plane to 
the Top Baltimore Bed. The numbers refer to stoppings erected 
after the fire started for the purpose of smothering the burning 
material. A stopping marked by a V at 6 also was erected in the 
third west gangway. . 
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zles, etc., should be maintained at definite points of 
convenience. 

In the sealing of fires, the conditions favorable to 
this method are: Limited area of workings to be 
sealed and minimum number of seals required. The 
unfavorable conditions are extensive and caved work- 
ings with connections through cracks and crevices to 
overlying veins or the surface. The principal danger 
is the liability of explosion, which prompts the question 
as to whether the intake or return stoppings should be 
erected first. The question has always been a matter 
of dispute; in 1912 ‘the editors of Coal Age invited 
discussion which resulted in thirty-three opinions being 
given. Of these sixteen wou'd close the intake first, 
ten would close the return, six would close the intake 
and the return simultaneously, and one would close 
either intake or return first. 


CONFINED AIR HOLDS WATER FROM ANTICLINES 


There have been many failures to extinguish fires 
by flooding the areas with water because anticlines 
and pockets in the workings prevented the water sub- 
merging the fire, the water being excluded from the 
burning area by the compression of the mine air. 

The fire in the South Wilkes-Barre No. 5 colliery 
originated on No. 13 slope close to the third west 
gangway at point X, Fig. 1. A workman had repaired 
a roof pulley at this p’ace during the night of Feb. 20, 
1919, and it is presumed that the timber was ignited 
by his lamp about 10 p.m. It was discovered at 4:45 
the next morning by a fireboss, who found several sets 
of timber on fire. 


STREAMS FROM HOSE FAIL TO PUT OUT FIRE 


He immediately went to the: surface and reported to 
the inside foreman, while the other firébosses proceeded 
to fight the fire with two hose streams of water. When 
the foreman and superintendent arrived, two sets of 
timber had burned through and some top rock had 
fallen. The fighting of the fire with hose streams was 
continued at this location until 10 o’clock, when it was 
found that the fire had traveled up the slope to the 
No. 28 tunnel west gangway, as there was consider- 
able timber and falls of roof made the work of fighting 
slow. 

The men were then moved to the No. 23 tunnel west 
gangway and continued fighting direct with two hose 
streams until 10 p.m. that night, when it was found that 
the fire had passed the second west gangway. The men 
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were then moved to this gangway and the fire fought 
from there until the next noon, when it was decided 
to seal the fire area. 

During the thirty-one hours of direct fighting the 
ventilation was regulated to give only sufficient air 
in the immediate vicinity of the fire to avoid accumula- 
tion of smoke and gases, which would seriously inter- 
fere with the work; also the water supply was 
augmented by utilizing a compressed-air pipe line from 
the surface to the No. 23 tunnel east gangway. 

The ventilation of these workings, previous to the 
starting of this fire, is shown by arrows. It will be 
observed that the intake passed up No. 13 slope and 
slope airway and returned to the face of the third west 
gangway where it passed through a regulator R’ located 
in a rock plane to the Top Baltimore vein. 

The quantity of air passing near the top of No. 13 
slope to No. 18 slope workings was approximately 
14,000 cu.ft. per min. and the quantity returning 
through the regulator R’ to the Top Baltimore was 
approximately 20,000 cu.ft. There was a small split 
of air passing in the third west airway and through 
the. regulator R’, where it joined the split from the 
fire area. 


ee ., 
FIRE FINALLY EXTINGUISHED BY SMOTHERING 


The hoisting shaft at this colliery has a depth of 

1,040 ft. and the distance from the foot of shaft to 
the origin of the fire is 6,500 ft. The origin of the fire 
is 1,800 ft. below the surface. _ 
To seal the fire, all materials were transported on 
the third west gangway from No. 2 slope to the foot 
of No. 10 plane and to No. 25 tunnel and carried by 
men from these points to the locations of the seals. 
The seals were located at points 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 and 
were constructed by first securely setting between roof 
and bottom 6-in. props spaced about 4 ft. apart. 

To these props brattice boards were nailed and the 
stoppings made reasonably tight by fitting small pieces 
of brattice boards into the irregularities of the ribs 
and roof and nailing them to the brattice boards. The 
cracks in the brattice were then covered with battens 
having the top edge beveled to permit sealing, which 
was done by applying lime mortar to the edges of the 
battens and along the roof and ribs. 

Seal 2, on the second west gangway, was built with 
a 5 x 5-ft. opening, but seals 3, 4, 5 and 6 were erected 
without any openings. Seals 2, 3 and 5 were com- 
pleted first, and immediately upon completion of seals 
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WORKINGS IN NOTTINGHAM NO. 15 COLLIERY 
WHERE FIRE OCCURRED 


The fire started at X, where No. 1 Basin Gangway, an intake, 


HIG: 3. 


crosses Room 61. Seals 1, 2 and 3 were placed first and seal 4 
later. Seal 5 was made to close a leak belatedly discovered. 


4 and 6 a door was put over the 5 x 5-ft. opening in 
seal 2. This door was made of two thicknesses of brat- 
tice boards with canvas between and a sealing strip 
at the bottom. It was erected at 3:20 a.m., Feb. 23, 
and all men were immediately withdrawn. 

The fire area was now closed on the intake side, for 
the headings (crosscuts) 7 to 12 on the third west 
gangway were already stopped by old walls. Where 
No. 18 slope passes through the rock from the Bottom 
Baltimore, in which the fire occurred, to the Top Balti- 
more, at the location of seal 1, there was an extra 
main door, which was closed at 7 a.m., Feb. 24, cov- 
ered with canvas and banked with dirt along the bot- 
tom. A concrete seal 8 in. thick was built against the 
door and completed the same day. On the following 
day concrete seals 2, 3 and 5 were built against the 
brattice stoppings put in on Feb. 22, and on Feb. 26 
concrete seals 4and 6 were built against the brattice 
stoppings previously constructed. On Feb. 27 the work 
of building concrete seals 7 to 12 against the old walls 
was begun. After the completion of the seals, the 
third west gangway was closed between chambers 70 
to 71 at 4 p.m., March 1, after some difficulty because 
of escaping gases. 4 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING CONCRETE SEALS 


All the concrete seals, with the exception of No. 13, 
were built against stoppings previously constructed by 
first standing wooden mine rails about 2 ft. apart and 
approximately 12 in. from the original stopping. Boards 
were then put on the inside edge of the vertical wooden 
mine rails and concrete placed between these and the 
original stoppings. At the time of putting in these 
concrete seals, pipes were put in seals 1, 2, 3 and 4 
for the purpose of taking samples of the enclosed air 
for analysis. 

The analyses of mine-air samples from seals 1 and 2 
are shown graphically in Fig. 2. The dimensions of 
the seals are given in Table I. The quantity of con- 
crete placed in the thirteen seals was 37 cu.yd. 

The area thus sealed covered 32.8 acres and the 
volume of the mine workings thus isolated was approxi- 
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DIMENSIONS OF SEALS SOUTH WILKES-BARRE NO. 5 
COLLIERY 

Height 

t Inches 
6 


TABLE I. 








Length 


Thickness (Volume) 
Inches Fe 


Inches Cubic Fee 
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mately 4,350,000 cu.ft. An average section of the vein 
is 7.75 ft. divided as follows: Coal 2.15 ft., rock 
0.70 ft., coal 4.90 ft. A maximum of 79 and an aver- 
age of 17 men were employed in fighting the fire and 
building the seals. A total of 4,363 man-hours were 
employed at a cost of $2,555.15. From March 8 to 
March 29 no labor was employed other than that needed 
to inspect the seals and to point all cracks and leaks. 

On May 29, the seals were opened by first removing 
the upper portion of the concrete of seal 1, after which 
an opening 103 in. high and 27 in. long and about 2 ft. 
below the roof was made through the door, which 
formed the backing of this concrete seal. The gases 
emitted from this opening filed the head of the slope 
in a very short time. 


FIRE HAD TRAVELED ALONG GANGWAY 520 FT. 


An opening 7 ft. square was then made in seal 13, 
which rapidly relieved the gas pressure at this point; 
and finally the 5 x 5-ft. trap door in seal 2 was removed 
at 3:10 p.m. of the same day. The men employed in 
this work were then withdrawn. At 7 o’clock the next 
morning, the superintendent, foreman and several fire- 
bosses examined the fire area and found that the fire 
had been extinguished; they also found that the fire 
had extended to the second heading above the second 
west gangway, a distance of 520 ft. from its origin, 
where it had died out soon after the closing of the 
intake seals. 

About two years ago a fire occurred in the Notting- 
ham No. 15 colliery which originated opposite chamber 
61 on No. 1 basin gangway, twelfth east, No. 3 slope 
at point X, Fig. 3. A laborer working in this vicinity 
at 2:45 p.m., May 1, 1919, went to the miners’ box 
and filled his lamp with oil; he then brushed the lamp 
bottom against the box to spread the cotton and knock 
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COMPOSITION OF MINE AIR IN SEALED AREA IN 
FIRE AT NOTTINGHAM NO. 15 COLLIERY 

Here the methane was above 50 per cent at Seal 3, but, for- 
tunately, the oxygen was little above 1 per cent. It had been 
down to 0.9 per cent at the same seal. The carbon monoxide 
after rising to 0.4 per cent soon fell to a trace. 


FIG. 4. 
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off the incrustation, and left immediately so as to catch 
the man trip up the slope. At 6:20 p.m., a fireboss 
found the box ablaze, also the platform on which it 
stood, and some old ties near by. He went for help, 
and on his return found that the fire had reached the 
brattice and the timber in the chamber. A fall of top 
coal had occurred during his absence, and there was 
evidence of fire under the débris. 

While the fire was being fought with water carried 
in powder kegs from the ditch on the thirteenth east 
gangway, hose was being secured and word sent to the 
assistant foreman. About 9 o’clock hose had been 
obtained, and a stream was played upon the fire until 
10 a.m., May 4, when two additional hose streams were 
secured by utilizing a 3-in. high-pressure air pipe on 
the eleventh east gangway and extending with 23-in. 
pipe and hose down chamber 56 to the twelfth east 
gangway, thence in the gangway to the fire. 

During the fighting of the fire, which had extended 
to the fallen top coal, forty-one cars of coal were loaded, 
their removal being completed by 8 a.m., May 3. How- 
ever, in performing this work many of the men were 
overcome by the gases of combustion. At this time 
the organization fighting the fire was disrupted by 
trouble in another section of the mine, so the fire 
gained considerable headway. 

Fighting continued, however, until 2 p.m., May 4, 
when it was decided to seal the fire area. During the 
sixty-five hours of direct fighting, the ventilation was 
regulated to give sufficient air in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the fire to prevent serious accumulations of smoke 
and gases. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH SEALING WAS DONE 


The ventilation of these workings previous to the 
fire is shown, in Fig. 3, by arrows. It will be observed 
that the intake entered from the e’eventh and twelfth 
east gangways and returned on the twelfth east air- 
way. The quantity of air in the return was approxi- 
matey 20,000 cu.ft. per min. The hoistir shaft has 
a depth of 365 ft. and the distance from the foot of 
shaft to the fire was 12,100 ft. The depth from the 
surface to the origin of the fire is 950 ft. The mate- 
rials used in the construction of the seals were trans- 
ported on the eleventh and twelfth east gangways to 
within 100 ft. of the seal locations. The locations of 
the seals are indicated by numbers 1 to 5. They were 
constructed by the setting of two rows of wooden mine 
rails between the roof and the bottom. The rails in 
any given row were spaced about 3 ft. apart, and the 
rows were separated by 14 to 26 in., depending on the 
thickness of seal to be built. To the inside edges of 
these rail props, sheathing boards were nailed, and 
the space between the boards filled with concrete. 

The construction of sea’s 1 and 2 was started at 2:30 
p.m., May 4, and seal 3 at 6 p.m., May 5. Seal 1 was 
built without an opening, but seal 2 had a 4 x 4-ft. 
opening and seal 3 a 6 x 6-ft. opening. Seal 1 was 
completed at 2:45 p.m., May 6, and seals 2 and 3 were 
completed about the same time, except for the closing 
of the openings. These were filled with concrete dur- 
ing the hour following. The fire area was thus closed 
on the intake side, and all men immediately withdrawn. 
Immediately after seal 3 was closed, the doors in the 
two headings outside of the seal were thrown open, 
thereby short-circuiting the air to the twelfth east air- 
way. 
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At 9:15 p.m., May 7, after an examination was made, 
with the use of oxygen helmets, the location for seal 
4 was chosen and work started; this seal was com- 
pleted at 2:30 the next morning, and all men were 
withdrawn. On May 10, a small opening, between 
chamber 48 from the thirteenth east gangway and the 
twelfth east airway was found and immediately closed 
with seal 5. 

When seals 1 to 4 were built, pipes were put in so 
that samples of the enc‘osed air could be taken for 
analysis; also an 8-in. cast-iron pipe, with an elbow to 
form a trap, was placed in the bottom of seal 3 for 
the discharge of the water flowing in the ditch of this 
gangway. The hose line connected with the regular 
twelfth east gangway water line was also arranged so 
that samples of the mine air could be taken through it 
from a point as near the fire as possible. The analyses 
of samples from sea’s 2 and 3 are shown graphically 
in Fig. 4. 














TABLEII. DIMENSIONS OF SEALS, NOTTINGHAM NO, 15 COLLIERY 

Length Height — Thickness, Volume, 

No. Feet Inches Feet Inches Inches Cubic Feet 
1 15 0 16 0 9 to 18 320.1 
2 25 4 7 6 24 to 32 455.1 
3 17 0 8 6 18 216.7 
4 12 0 8 0 12 96.0 
5 3 6 3 6 4 4.1 
1,092.0 


The dimensions of the seals are given in Table II. 
The amount of concrete used in the construction of the 
five seals was 40.4 cu.yd. The sealed area covered 24.2 
acres, and the volume of the mine openings amounted 
to approximately 5,300,000 cu.ft. An average section 
of the vein is 21 ft. divided as follows: 


Ft. 
Renee Ser eae 40) Top Coal 
STateciatireiche eval hens! 0 aye ones Bea eee eee 1.90 Bigslate 
Renee LE ee ae 
Totals. hic ce Si ten eee eee 21.00. 


A maximum of 110 and an average of 30 men were 
employed in fighting the fire and building the seals, with 
a total of 6,846 man-hours, at a labor cost of $3,979.60. 

On July 12, the opening of the seals was begun at 
6:45 p.m. by cutting out the concrete of seal 4, and an 
opening approximately 8 x 10 ft. was made in the inside 
sheathing of this seal by 11:15 o’clock, thereby opening 
the return. A half hour later work was started on 
seal 2 and the concrete in the 4 x 4-ft. opening was cut 
by 4 a.m. the next day. The doors in the head- 
ings outside of seal 3 were then closed. Preparatory to 
opening seal 2, the work of removing the concrete in the 
6 x 6-ft. opening in seal 3, was begun; this was com- 
pleted at 5:15 a.m. on the following day. The men 
employed in this work were then withdrawn and the 
next day the superintendent and foremen made an 
examination of the fire area. They found that the fire 
had been extinguished and also that it had not extended 
beyond the first heading on the right of chamber 61, a 
distance of approximately 50 ft. from its origin. 


GEORGE S. RiIcgE, chief mining engineer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, landed at Seattle Aug. 19 after an 
extended trip through the mining regions of Alaska. In 
order that there be sufficient tonnage to allow of the 
profitable operation of the railroad which the government 
is building in Alaska, it is necessary to increase mining 
activities in the territory. Mr. Rice has been studying 
the problem at first hand and will make an exhaustive 
report on the matter to the Secretary of the Interior. 


September 8, 1921 
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HAZLETON NO. 1 COLLIERY, HAZLETON DIVISION, LEHIG H VALLEY COAL CO., HAZLETON, PA. 


Institute to Make Three Tours Over Anthracite Fields 


Description of the Trips, Which Will Cover Much 
of the Northern and Lehigh Regions—The Last of 
the Excursions Will Be Over a Distance of 117 Miles 


N Sept. 138 the American Institute of Mining 

and Metallurgical Engineers will tour past the 

Dorrance, Prospect and Henry collieries, No. 14 
colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., the Hoyt shaft 
and the Ewing breaker by Fort Griffiths to Pittston. 
It will then visit the Pittston shaft of the Seneca col- 
liery, where mining is being done under the Susque- 
hanna River and its extensive flats. The Twin Shaft 
of the same colliery, the breaker of the Barnum colliery, 
the washery of the Phoenix Mining Co. will be passed 
on the road to Duryea. 

The road then runs past the Hallstead breaker and 
the William A. colliery to the borough of Old Forge 
with No. 2 shaft of the Old Forge colliery, the breaker 
where the coal from that colliery is prepared, and the 
Jermyn colliery. Reaching Taylor the party will pass 
the breaker of the Scranton Anthracite Co, the Green- 
wood colliery and a public school which was started but 
never finished because mine caves stopped the builders. 
The concrete breaker of the Taylor colliery is the first 


breaker that the trippers will pass that has been shut 
down to avoid the provisions of the Kohler law which 
make penal the damaging of houses by mine caves with- 
out any regard to the contract rights of the coal owner. 

The Pine colliery follows, and then the National and 
Dodge collieries, which also have closed down as a result 
of the Kohler law. The latter colliery is working by 
a semi-longwall method and using electric undercutting 
machines and belt conveyors along the working face. 

The automobiles also will tour the Hyde Park section 
of Scranton, where the caves have occurred of which 
so much has been printed in the newspapers. The first 
point is the Oxford breaker of the Peoples Coal Co. 
The mine has been closed down, and the company has 
passed out of existence, but some of the officials of the 
company have been tried and found guilty of a viola- 
tion of an injunction of the court, but they have ap- 
pealed the case to a higher court. 

Passing over the cave area, Mt. Pleasant and the 
Diamond and the Tripp collieries will be reached. Then 





TAMAQUA BREAKER OF THE LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO., NEAR TAMAQUA, PA. 
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R. V. NORRIS 
General Chairman of Committees on 
Wilkes - Barre meeting and a _ vice- 
president of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
A leading consulting engineer of the 
anthracite region. 





the old breaker of the Bulls Head Coal Co., the West 
Ridge, Van Storch, Richmond and Legitts Creek col- 
lieries will be visited. Arriving at No. 1 shaft of the 
Marvine colliery, a Hudson Coal Co. plant, the party 
will leave the cars and inspect the plant and re-embark 
at No. 2 shaft. The Price-Pancoast shaft at Throop 
and the Richmond shaft on the outskirts of Scranton 


C. Ey HUBER 
Chairman of Finance Committee; pres- 
ident, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 





will be passed on the way to North Park, a section of 
Scranton, where the top bed, which is 20 to 30 ft. below 
the surface and which in the name of conservation 
should be worked, must lie unrecovered because the 
mining of this bed has been forbidden by permanent 
injunction. 

The party will then take lunch at the International 
Correspondence Schools and hold a technical session 
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in the same building, returning to Wilkes-Barre there- 
after by the Pine Brook, Dodge, National and other 
shafts visited in the morning. The road taken will be 
different, and No. 9 colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., No. 4 shaft of the Ewing colliery and Nos. 6, 
5 and 11 collieries of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., also 
the Laflin colliery, the Delaware shaft, and a breaker 
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Author of the article on mine fires; 

chairman of Committee on Printing 

and Publicity; general superintendent, 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 





of the Wilkes-Barre Anthracite Coal Co. will be on 
the itinerary. 

Other points of interest will be the Pine Ridge 
colliery of the Hudson Coal Co., the beautiful Mineral 
Spring colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the 
substantial buildings of the Peach Orchard colliery 
of the Glen Alden Coal Co., and the ill-fated Baltimore 
No. 5 colliery, where nearly 100 men were killed by an 
explosion of powder as the trip was being taken into 
the mine. No. 2 shaft of the Hudson Coal Co. is the 
last coal-operating point to be passed on the way to 
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Chairman Automobile Committee; 
president, Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
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FOOT OF SECOND ASHLEY RAILROAD PLANE 


The Ashley planes, which look for all the world like the inclines 
built for mine cars but are used for standard-gage equipment, are 
the subject of an interesting paper read before the institute. This 
is the steepest of the planes, being 14.65 per cent. The planes are 
close to one another but not in line. This one is 3,000 ft. long 
and 422 ft. high. ‘The Ashley inclines are operated by the Cen- 
tral R.R. of New Jersey. 


the starting point. The whole trip is short, covering 
but forty-six miles, but, as may be noted, it is well 
equipped with coal-producing equipment. 

A shorter trip will be made on the next day, where 
the plants on the road not already visited will be the 
Pettebone, Haddock, Harry E., Forty Fort, Mount 
Lookout and Maltby collieries and the Cortright slope. 
The visitors will be entertained by the Wyoming Shovel 
Co. at luncheon. 

Starting at 9.30 a. m. the Institute will on Sept. 15 
tour by way of Ashley and Ashley planes to White 
Haven, passing Stanton, Buttonwood, Inman and 
Maxwell collieries an their way. Entering the Lehigh 
region at White Haven the automobile party will proceed 
to the Drifton breaker, passing the ruins of the old 
Pond Creek breaker, which was commenced in 1879, 
the breaker of the East Point Coal Co., Highland No. 2 
colliery and that of the Upper Lehigh Coal Co., also 
Markle No. 5 and Highland breaker No. 2. 

Skirting Freeland the party will pass Highland No. 5 





HAUTO POWER PLANT, LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CoO. 
This plant has three alternating-current General Electric Co. 


kw. The 8-phase 60-cycle cur- 


turbo-generators totaling 37,500 
The Babcock & Wilcox boilers 


rent is distributed at 11,000 volts. 
generate 8,392 hp. 
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and the celebrated Eckley breaker and arrive at Jeddo 
and Japan Village, where coal is reclaimed from the 
piles by passing it through boreholes into the mines 
and loading it into mine cars, which bring it to the 
surface. Passing Jeddo No. 4, some ‘Mammoth Vein” 
strippings, the Basin shaft, the Jeddo drainage canal, 
built to protect the mines from the creek, and G. B. 
Markle & Co. strippings will in turn be reached, also 
Harleigh No. 7 and the Hazleton shaft. Beaver Meadow 
and the breaker named after it, Coleraine and the Evans 
Colliery Coal Co.’s plant will next be passed on the 
way to the Hudsondale storage plant of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. 

The visitors will then reach Nesquehoning, with the 
breaker named after that village, and the Hauto wash- 
ery and power plant. Luncheon will be served at Green- 
wood Park, and the party, having traveled sixty miles, 
will commence the trip home. Passing the Lansford 
colliery and the Coaldale breaker, now rising to take 





OLD SPRING BROOK STRIPPING IN MIDDLE COAL FIELD 


This stripping is located not far from the Cranberry Breaker 
and the Harwood Colliery. 


the place of that just burned down, the party will 
enter Coaldale and will then travel by way of the Green- 
wood, Rahn and Tamaqua breakers, passing on the way 
an 800-ft. water shaft having one of the largest reduc- 
tion-motor hoists in the world. 

The motor is a 1,200-hp. machine. It hoists twenty- 
seven tons at each trip. Crossing the Schuylkill River, 
the automobiles take the road to Silver Brook washery, 
Audenreid and the Beaver Brook breaker of Charles 
M. Dodson & Co. Other points of interest will be the 
Spring Brook washery, Cranberry colliery and Har- 
wood colliery and electric plant. Hazleton will then 
be reached. Harleigh No. 7 and Lattimer collieries 
next will be passed. The Pardee headframe, which 
discharges the coal at right angles to the direction of 
hoisting, and the old Milnesville strippings with their 
interesting rock folds will next be noted, and then the 
party will make for home by Fairview and Ashley, a 
total run by the speedometer, from start to finish, of 
117 miles. 


May USE TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVE IN LANSFORD MINE — A 
special commission, consisting of anthracite mine inspectors 
A. B. Lamb, M. J. Brennan and E. G. Evans, has sustained 
Mine Inspector Isaac M. Davies, who gave permission to 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. to operate a trolley 
locomotive in No. 6 shaft of the Lansford Colliery. Em. 
ployees complained of the action of Inspector Davies to the 
State Department of Mines and Seward Button, chief of 
the department, named the commission to investigate, which 
found that the mine is ventilated by an exhaust fan and the 
locomotive operates in the intake air. 
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British Coal Problem Becomes a Market Problem. 


Public Attitude Strikingly Similar to That of the United States 
—Despite Wage Reduction and Government Subsidy, Coal Prices 
Are 2 to 5s. Higher—Operators Optimistic Regarding Mine Labor 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH* 


differences between the methods of mining and 

transporting coal there and here in the United 
States. The 10-ton coal car on the railways, for ex- 
ample, seems so futile as a unit in a great industry, 
when we think of our own 50-ton cars or the new 120- 
ton cars that represent the most up-to-date practice, 
but the points of similarity between coal conditions in 
Great Britain and in the United States are equally 
noticeable and possibly more significant. 

“No market,” which last week was responsible for 52 
per cent of the lost time in our own coal mines, has 
become the outstanding trouble in England. In six 
weeks after the mines were reopened supply had out- 
stripped demand and miles of loaded coal cars were 
reported on sidings in both Scotland and England—cars 
of “unwanted coal.” 

However striking the difference in the “look” of the 
coal cars, the psychology of coal consumers is alike on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The public attitude toward 
coal is the same in England as in America—coal mer- 
chants complain of the lack of orders; consumers are 
waiting for a fall in prices; the coal men say that a rush 
of buying after the August holidays, with the conse- 
quent special demand at the “‘pitheads,” will send prices 
up there, and prices to the public will then be higher. 
In the meantime prices are not so low as was expected, 
and the average householder fails to discover his own 
benefit in wage reduction and big government subsidy if 
he has to pay 2 to 5s. a ton more for his coal. The answer 
is in part the same that has had to be made in the 
United States—the public fails to understand that there 
are different kinds and sizes of coal, each with its own 
market, and that these markets react on one another. 


| ai the casual observer in England must note 


BASIS FOR OPTIMISM IN WAGE SETTLEMENT 


Discouraging as is the present outlook for the Brit- 
ish coal operator in both his domestic and his foreign 
market, he can perhaps find some basis for optimism 
in the new wage settlement. All that I heard directly 
or indirectly from the mine owners’ side indicated a 
hopeful attitude and labor leaders like Mr. Smillie and 
Mr. Thomas are giving good advice to their audiences, 
urging larger production and promising that the set- 
tlement will bring about a greater improvement in the 
conditions of the mine workers in the next ten years 
than has occurred in the past fifty years. The atmos- 
phere has cleared. 

Naturally, utopian conditions were not reached sim- 
ply by both sides signing an agreement; thousands 
of miners are still out of work; disputes and bad feel- 
ing over wage reductions and cutting off allowances 
have locally resulted in low output; even where the 
collieries are running full time, complaint has been 
made that-a man is to be paid only what he earns. 
Moreover, unless the now rapidly-accumulating surplus 
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of coal finds a market, there must soon be some reduc- 
tion of working hours or of working force, with the 
consequent likelihood of further dissatisfaction. 

The principles worked out in the terms of settlement 
appear good in both theory and practice. While avoid- 
ing by temporary expedients too radical or abrupt a 
change in the daily wage, the settlement above all puts 
the emphasis upon what ought to be the obvious rule in 
all industry—that of gaging wages by results. The war 
arrangement of giving the miner a minimum wage to 
which was added a flat increase, as was explained to 
me by Secretary Lee of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain, in effect turned the pieceworker into a day 
worker, and I suspect not much of a worker at that. 
For instance, in Lancaster the minimum plus the flat 
increase worked out to 16s. a day regardless of the 
tonnage of the miner’s output, and so the Lancaster 
miner would say: “16 bob for goin’ down to pit—if 
want more had to work for it.” 

When fully effective, after the “temporary period” 
of readjustment, the terms of settlement provide for 
standard wages based upon former district rates and 
“periodically adjusted in accordance with the proceeds 
of the industry as ascertained in such district.” This 
is universal profit-sharing in a great nation’s most im- 
portant industry. Net profits are figured by coal-min- 
ing districts, of which there are thirteen, and 83 per 
cent of such surplus proceeds goes to increase wages. 
Several details of this scheme strike me as indicating 
enlightened economics, logical and helpful to clear 
thinking in this problem of fair division of respon- 
sibility and returns. 


DEFICIENCY A FIRST CHARGE ON FUTURE SURPLUS 


First of all, there is no talk about proceeds of the 
industry until capital has been paid its “standard 
profits” as well as labor its “standard wages” and the 
other costs of production met. These standard profits 
are figured in terms of the standard wages, the basic 
return to capital being 17 per cent of the basic return 
to labor, and if these profits are not earned in one 
period, the deficiency is carried forward as a first 
charge against a surplus in any subsequent period. 
In short, the invested capital is granted its determined 
wage before any surplus exists to be divided. 

In the second place, the division of any surplus is 
again a definite one, 83 per cent to labor and 17 per~ 
cent to capital, which of course is a slightly larger pro- 
portion for capital than that assigned in the division 
of costs. This equitable division of net returns is a 
practical working out of the principle of profit-sharing, 
and the inherent justice of the arrangement ought to 
be more and more apparent to both mine owner and 
mine worker. The realization that his wage depends 
in large degree upon the company’s success and upon 
his own effort in increasing the profits of the business 
makes the miner very much of a partner in the busi- 
ness. Too often it has been true that the workman 
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realized that he was in the same boat with his em- 
ployer only after he had rocked the boat, but under 
this plan it is when the sailing is best that labor finds 
that he shares most largely in the material benefits. 
By this wise provision, then, the sliding wage-scale 
does not slide directly with market prices but with net 
returns. The miner thus becomes interested not so 
much in market quotations as in the economy and ef- 
ficiency attained in his own and other mines of his 
district. He has a personal interest in the common 
weal of the industry. 

Of course it is too early to judge of the settlement 
by its working. The spirit of the mine operators, from 
what I heard and read in England, is more optimistic 
regarding mine labor than regarding the coal market. 
. Already the miner appears to be working harder, pos- 
sibly to recoup the earnings he lost during the “stop- 
page.” The operators also hope to attain cheaper pro- 
duction through larger individual output. Lower-cost 
coal seems absolutely necessary if English coal is to 
regain to the full extent both its home and foreign 
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markets. The revival of all the other industries in 
industrial England is waiting on cheaper coal. As one 
company report put it: “Without cheap coal we cannot 
have the industries England has been accustomed to 
for a hundred years; without cheap steel and iron, no 
shipbuilding, engineering, and allied trades.” 

To two of the very best-informed men on the subject 
I put a question that Secretary Hoover had put to me— 
What will be the future cost of British coal? One an- 
swer was that costs might be expected to reach 50 per 
cent above the pre-war costs within twelve to eight- 
een months. The other answer was “eventually 20 per 
cent above the pre-war level.” To realize either 
prophecy both partners in the British coal business 
must pull together as never before. The extension of 
this wage settlement beyond September of next year 
will doubtless depend upon success in selling coal as 
well as in mining it; indeed the recovery in tonnage 
mined has been so prompt that it may be said that the 
British coal problem within six weeks resolved itself 
into a market problem. 





British Output Declined but Wages More 
Than Meet Advances in Living Costs 


HE British Engineers’ Association puts out the follow- 
ing interesting figures on British production prior to the 
recent strike and reduction in wage, which shows how the 
output of coal increased till 1913 and has decreased 
markedly since especially per inhabitant, and per employee: 








TABLE I. COAL CONSUMPTION PER INHABITANT AND 
OUTPUT PER EMPLOYEE 
—— — Output per Year ——____—_, 
In Millions Per In- Output per 
‘ } of Tons habitant Employees Employee 
Decennial period— 
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LWHAL, oe 28 Be 229.295 4.98 1,204,300 193 
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PEC OL Sy oc) ersibieve Win + sxctom 2 Sel 32 bc 1,213,700 We fe 
Mar., 1921,atannualrateof. 208.896 4.67 1,197,765 174.36 


Another interesting comparison is made in Table II. 
Despite the slacking and shortened time, earnings increased 
more than cost of living but only by multiplying the wage 
cost per ton by almost four. 


TABLE II. ANNUAL EARNINGS, WAGES PER TON AND 
COST OF LIVING 
f pfake : 42 
Ei a: dele ogc aS Eg 
SS Ns el die Dy Satin 2 aSy 
<5 aS 6) Ba, E. aos 
os 6.4 Ss on SS cet 
ras ms Ae) ae So 
2 535 Ke wares So ae wes 
A Bn i Na tea ba) aE tag 
1913 $399.34 100 100 $1.54 100 68.5 
Uae ely a ages nee 215 4.54 OA ae We Deda rine 
1920 1,086.01 272 249 5.63 365 756 
Jan.-Mar., 1921 1,129.84 283 252 6.39 414 75.3 
Mar., 1921 1,037.31 260 241 5.85 355.6 71.34 


* Calculated on normal rate of exchange $4.87 per £1 sterling. 


In Table III is shown how the output has decreased and 
the number employed increased, with a large consequent 
decrease in tonnage per person employed. The index of 
earnings per person is repeated from Table II and this is 
corrected for the decreased tonnage per person employed, 
showing what the earnings would have been if the hours 
had been unchanged and every man had been as diligent 
as in 1918. 


TABLE III. INDEXES OF OUTPUT AND EMPLOYEES’ 
EARNINGS 
m & 3 
$ : 2S = 
3 3 <5 Pas g 
i) 2 5 eS re 
3 § (oy © s ow 
ro) Q oo Prisel Os 
at 30 a 2, 
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a = = ee ar ied 
1913 100 100 100 100 100 
1918 79.2 90.5 87 Toe ot ak 
1919 79.9 107 74.7 ee ot eo 
1920 79.6 108.1 74.8 272 363.6 
Jan.-Mar., 1921 74.8 108.9 68.6 283 412.5 
Mar., 1921 72.6 107.5 67.5 260 r 


D. T. & I. Cuts on Coal-Freight Rates 
Postponed Until Jan. 1 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Aug. 29 sus- 

pended until Jan. 1 proposed reductions in freight 
rates on coal in carloads from mines on the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton R.R. to Detroit and other destinations. The 
present rate on coal from mines in the Ironton district to 
Detroit is $2.57; the proposed rate is $2.08. The present 
rate from the Jackson County district is $2.40; the proposed 
rate is $1.98 per ton. 


Hoover Considers Coal Exchange Scheme 
Feasible as Stabilizing Influence 


S exchanges have a highly stabilizing influence on many 

commodities, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
sees no reason why the plan could not be applied to coal. 
In discussing the matter on Aug. 29 Secretary Hoover 
stated that there are many practical difficulties which would 
have to be studied but that he believes it is entirely possible 
to have future trading and other transactions in coal on 
exchanges, just as is done with grains and cotton. He 
deprecated the misuse of these exchanges by speculators. 


Two Bids Submitted to Shipping Board for 
Supplying Bunker Coal at Bermuda 


WO bids were submitted to the Shipping Board in 

response to its request for quotations on bunker coal 
at Bermuda. The requirements range from 1,500 to 2,000 
tons a month. The Willard Sutherland Co., of New York, 
offered to supply the coal at $13 per ton f.o.b. and t.i.b. 
ex lighters at Grassy Bay. The Berwind White Coal Co., 
of New York, on behalf of the Bermuda Bunkering Coal 
Co., offered to supply the coal at $11.22 per ton. 





Standard in Mine Legislation 


For Many Years Pennsylvania Set the Standard in Mine Legis- 
lation, but the Enactment of the Certificate Law and Election 
of Mine Inspectors Have. Robbed Her of that Prestige 


OR many years Pennsylvania has 

been the leading coal-producing 
state. It was the never-to-be-forgotten 
Avondale disaster, Sept. 6, 1869, that 
lead to the enactment the following 
year, 1870, of what was then known as 
the “Ventilation Act,” which reduced 
the death rate, per million tons of coal 
mined, nearly one-third in five years. 

It was in the year 1885 that the first 
certification law was enacted in Penn- 
sylvania, and four years later (1889) 
the act was passed requiring a miner’s 
examining board. These and other 
prominent features of the Pennsylvania 
law set the pace for mine legislation in 
other states. 

Following her lead, the principal 
coal-producing states enacted certifica- 
tion laws similar to those of Pennsyl- 
vania. In no single instance, however, 
has any state found it necessary or 
advisable to revise this law requiring 
the certification of mine foremen, assist- 
ant foremen and firebosses, or to follow 
Pennsylvania in the enactment in that 
state, in 1901, of a law requiring the 
election of mine inspectors in the an- 
thracite region. 


REASONS FOR CHANGE IN THE LAW 


Refiecting on the cause for. the 
change in the certification law of Penn- 
sylvania, one is led to think that the 
question had arisen in the minds of 
some men as to whether that law oper- 
ated for the best interests of either the 
coal companies or their employees. It 
has been argued that there are plenty 
of men capable of managing a coal mine 
successfully, but who have not the edu- 
cation that would enable them to pass 
an examination in mining. 

Strange as it may seem, there are 
men holding official positions in our 
mines who can neither read nor write. 
In one instance, I recall a mine foreman 
who was obliged to have his timebook 
made up each night by one of his as- 
sistants. He could not figure an ordi- 
nary example in arithmetic. There is 
no excuse for an operator placing such 
a man in charge of a mine, as long as 
there are good certified men available. 

In reviewing this subject, it must be 
admitted that coal operators have just 
grounds for doubting the fitness and 
capability of many certified men. In- 
deed, they are not alone in this conclu- 
sion. Many intelligent miners have 
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come to regard with contempt certain 
certificated men in charge of mines 
whose mismanagement has proved their 
incompetency. 


CHARGES IRREGULARITIES 


In this connection, allow me to refer 
to the recent charges made in a state- 
ment by the officers of the United Mine 
workers of America, in the form of a 
letter to the governor, 
printed in the daily papers throughout 
the great State of Illinois. 

The letter drew attention to certain 
alleged irregularities in the granting of 
certificates by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers. It was charged that prospec- 
tive candidates had received copies of 
the questions to be asked, several days 
before the examination took place. It 
was claimed, further, that the state 
was flooded with incompetent certifi- 
cates. 

These were strong charges, particu- 
larly as they were accompanied by the 
statement that there was plenty of 
proof to substantiate them. The gov- 
ernor was asked to order an investiga- 
tion. Such facts as these cause us to 
wonder what an honest investigation 
would reveal and whether it would 
cause a radical change to be made in 
the present system. 

Whatever is the result in this par- 
ticular case, little doubt exists in the 
mind but that there are far too many 
worthless certificates floating around. 
One is not surprised that operators 
claim the right of deciding for them- 
selves on the capability of the men they 
employ. Do not understand that I am 
condemning certification by a State 
Board of Examiners, I am only voicing 
a common sentiment for greater hon- 
esty in certification. 


RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES 


Before closing, let me express what 
I have advocated for several years, to 
wit, that certificates of competency 
should be reviewed every five years by 
a competent board. The knowledge 
that his certificate would be reviewed 
after, say five years, would warn every 
certified man to continue his study and 
keep himself up-to-date. 

Under the present system many men 
cease to study and to read when they 
have once secured their certificate, to 
obtain which they took a few lessons 


which was. 





getting 
just enough knowledge to enable them 
to answer the questions that they ex- 


and applied themselves to 


pected would be asked. In other words, 
their express purpose in studying was 
to get the certificate. 

My thought is that if the law re-. 
quired the mining department in each 
state to review these certificates each 
five years, to prove that the men are 
still competent and worthy, it would be 
an incentive to all mine officials to keep 
themselves posted on matters pertain- 
ing to safe and efficient mining. 

Staunton, II]. W. M. CHAMBERS. 


Criticism to Be of Value 
Must Be Just 


Presenting another view of the certifi- 
cate law relating to mine officials. 
In criticising this law, statements 
must be such as can be verified, or 
they are valueless. 


UDGING from the letters that have 
J appeared criticising that provision in 
the Pennsylvania mine law permitting 
the employment of uncertified men as 
mine foremen, assistant foremen and 
firebosses, it would seem that most of 
the writers are either mine foremen or 
aspirants to that position. 

The tone of many of the letters would 
lead one to think that each man had a 
good thing and wanted to keep it to 
himself, which is human nature. It is 
to be hoped that the effect of this dis- 
cussion will be to make all uncertified 
men get down to business and make 
whatever effort is necessary to get 
their papers. 


STATEMENTS THAT DISCREDIT Goop MEN 


My idea regarding the matter is that 
we who hold certificates and are filling 
these positions so much coveted by 
others, would be doing far more good 
by giving our common sense greater 
control and being more cautious in 
the statements we make, which are 
often such as to discredit many capable 
practical men, both certified and uncer- 
tified, who have shown their ability by 
what they have accomplished. 

Because some uncertified men have 
made failures it must not be taken for 
granted that all uncertified men are 
failures. Such a conclusion would be 
unjust to many practical foremen who 
have made good, perhaps in a place 
where a certified man had failed. 

Believing as I do in the certification 
of mine officials who have direct charge 
of work in mines, I would welcome the 
old status of the law being restored, to 
the end that only certified men may be 
employed in an official zapacity. 
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One writer has expressed the opinion 
that mine superintendents should be ex- 
amined and certified the same as the 
foremen who act under their instruc- 
tions. That is good; but another wants 
to have the certificates limited to four 
years, when another examination would 
be required to renew them. Another 
stigmatizes uncertified mine bosses as 
“leeches” who cling to their jobs for 
what they can get out of them. 

Candidly, I wonder if the last state- 
ment is not true of all of us, certified 
and uncertified men alike. For thirty 
years, I have been trying to get enough 
out of the jobs I have held to lay by a 
little against the proverbial “rainy 
day” or when we must give place to 
younger men. 

It has been said that the revised law 
has had the effect of lowering the stand- 
ard of mining, and men of less ability 
are being chosen to fill vacancies in 
responsible positions in our mines. I 
am not convinced that the law has had 
that effect as yet. My observation is 
that when a company is looking for a 
mine boss the best available man is 
given the place and, almost without ex- 
ception, he is a certified man. 


EFFECT ON STUDENTS OF MINING 


In reference to the claim of the re- 
vised law having the effect to prevent 
young men from studying the principles 
of mining and taking the examination 
for certificate, I was skeptical. But 
in order to convince myself of the 
actual truth of such statement, last 
April, I walked into the room where the 
examination was being conducted. 
What did I find? There were 76 men 
packed in that room where only 40 had 
been expected. 

The inspector in charge of the exam- 
ination informed me that it was the 
largest class he had ever had. More- 
over, by what I could learn, the same 
condition prevailed in other centers 
where the examination was being held. 
It does not look as if any number of 
young men, today, were losing their 
ambition to study and secure a certifi- 
cate of competency for any of these 
positions in mines. 


Indiana, Pa. THOMAS HOGARTH. 





Inspector a Welcome Visitor 

Foremen have much to learn from the 
district mine inspectors who visit 
their mines and whose suggestions 
are always helpful. Nothing is 
gained by a foreman attempting to 
hide any unsafe condition when the 
inspector is around. 


ITH much satisfaction, I read the 
excellent letter of James Thomp- 
neon, Goal Age, July 7, p. 16. His 
comments on the suggestion made by a 
previous writer, that some foremen at- 
tempt, at times, to “hoodwink the in- 
spector,” expressed my ideas exactly. 
When reading the article containing 
that suggestion, I was puzzled to under- 
stand how such a thought could enter 
a foreman’s head, and was inclined to 
regard the suggestion with some sus- 
picion, as not being an honest opinion. 
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In my thirty years of service as mine 
foreman, I have always looked forward 
to the visit of the district inspector 
with pleasure. This was not for any so- 
cial reason, as giving me an opportun- 
ity to converse with the visitor; but 
rather for the benefit that I was sure 
his visit would prove. 


WHEN THE FOREMAN NEEDS THE 
INSPECTOR’S HELP 


Frequently have I bumped up against 
some difficult problem or condition, 
which the inspector was able to solve 
for me in a satisfactory way. This has 
occurred on more than one or two oc- 
casions and I hold that if more of our 
mine foremen would make a clean 
breast of their troubles and difficulties, 
at the time the inspector was around, 
they would realize the same benefit 
and help that has come to me. 

There may be a class of foremen 
who have got it into their heads that 
they are it, and are able to go alone 
in the work of managing a mine. It 
generally happens, however, that such 
men find, when too late, that they have 
bungled. Eventually, they appeal to 
the inspector to get them out of their 
difficulties, which is not always an easy 
thing to do, because the matter has 
been allowed to go too long without 
proper attention. 


HIGH REGARD FOR THE INSPECTOR 


Like Mr. Thompson, I feel that the 
suggestion mentioned under-rates the 
large majority of our mine foremen. 
To my mind, this is deplorable when we 
consider the arduous duties foremen 
have to perform. The very thought 
had me guessing as to how a foreman 
would dare to attempt to hoodwink his 
inspector. 

An honorable foreman will hold the 
district inspector in high regard. Why 
should he not? The man is a bonded 
officer of the law and responsible to the 
state for the faithful performance of 
his duties. He is the guardian of the 
lives and property in his entire district; 
and the responsibility resting on his 
judgment and action is far greater 
than that of any foreman whose respon- 
sibility extends no further than to the 
mine in his charge. 


PENALTY FOR DECEPTION 


My opinion is that if it is possible 
for a foreman to hoodwink his inspector 


the act would be culpable and worthy of. 


severe reproof. If proved against him 
he should be relieved of his charge at 
once, as he is not to be trusted in the 
management of a mine and disaster is 
sure to follow in his wake. 

There are, at least, three classes of 
inspectors now visiting our mines. 
There is the state inspector, the com- 
pany inspector and the insurance or 
compensation inspector. My advice to 
foremen is to practice honesty with al! 
these men, which is by far the best 
policy. Let every foreman acquaint his 
district inspector fully with every con- 
dition and difficulty in the mine. It is 
the only true and safe way. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 
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Eliminate Mine Doors 


Mine doors both dangerous and expen- 
sive, a hindrance to ventilation; an 
expense to set up and keep in repair 
and taxed in the compensation law. 


OT many years ago, like myself, 

most mining men thought a good 
mine door, strongly built and having 
no air leaks, was the only thing re- 
quired. The idea of going to the ex- 
pense of building an overcast to take 
the place of a door was not to be con- 
sidered. 

In his article, Coal Age, June 30, 
p- 1160, W. E. Dickson has happily 
called attention to the danger and ex- 
pense of mine doors from many points 
of view. I am always glad to see this 
subject brought to the attention of 
mining men. We should all be made 
to realize the growing need of cutting 
out the mine door. 

As Mr. Dickson has stated, the door- 
frame will generally cut down the clear- 
ance of 30 in., at the side of the track, 
so that there is only 12 in. of clearance 
between the frame of the door and the 
moving cars. Many a driver or trip- 
rider will forget about the door and 
be caught and perhaps killed. 

Again, there is always danger of a 
driver or motorman dashing into a door 
that he supposed would be opened by 
the trapper. When that happens, it is 
a chance if both the driver and the 
trapperboy are not killed or severely 
injured, perhaps crippled for life. In 
addition to that, the door is broken 
down and the ventilation cut off from 
a section of the mine. 


Wuy Doors ARE OBJECTIONABLE 


One of. the chief objections to ven- 
tilating a mine by doors is the constant 
danger of the door being set open by 
some careless driver or miner. It is a 
common practice for a driver, in order 
to save himself the trouble of opening 
the door again, on his return from the 
face of a section, to prop the door back 
and then forget to close it. 

Unless a mine door is well built and 
kept in good order, there will always 
be a leakage of air through the door. 
As-a result, the miners working in the 
face of that section do not get their 
due allowance of air. They lose much 
time waiting for the smoke to clear 
after firing a shot. Often, they will 
come out early or, perhaps, work only 
half a day, because the air is bad. 

Compare these conditions with those 
resulting when the door is taken out 
and an overcast carries fresh air to the 
face of each section of the mine. There 
is no need of a trapperboy, no danger of 
accidents to drivers, motormen or trip- 
riders, no stoppage of the ventilation 
by reason of a door being set open, and 
the only expense is the first cost of the 
overcast. 

In closing, let me say that a mine 
door is only a makeshift and should 


.never be considered as permanent, but 


should be replaced by an air bridge at 

the first opportunity when the develop- 

ment of a section warrants so doing. 
Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONES. 
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Electric Locomotive Haulage Problem 


Difficult Question Asked in Mine Inspectors’ Examination. 


A 200- 


Kw. Generator Producing 2,300 Volts, A. C. Current, Required to 
Haul an Output of 2,500 Tons of Coal Two Miles in Eight Hours 


OLLOWING is one of the questions 

asked at the last mine inspectors’ 
examination, held at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The proposition presented has caused 
so much discussion, here, and there is 
such a difference of opinion regarding 
the correct answer that I am taking 
the liberty of sending it to Coal Age 
for solution. 


QUESTION—A coal field of 3,000 acres 
is opened by a shaft 300 ft. deep. The coal 
is 4ft. 6 in. high. There is a maximum 
grade of 5 per cent on the haulage road, 
which is two miles long. The output is 
2,500 tons in 8 hours. Make a sketch or 
explain fully how you would wire the mine 
for haulage and mining machines, giving 
the voltage, size of wire, rails, switches, 
mine cars and generators, keeping in mind 
the efficiency of the mine and safety of the 
workmen. JOSEPH SHAFFER. 


Windber, Pa. 





The question is indeed a difficult one, 
calling for a far greater knowledge of 
electric transmission and haulage in 
mines than a mine inspector should be 
required to possess. The question does 
not state the length of the 5 per cent 
grade or its location in the mine. In 
reply, however, we will assume that 
this grade is against the loads and is 
located on that portion of the haulage 
road nearest to the shaft bottom. 

The first step is to decide on the 
speed of hauling, say 8 miles per hour 
(700 ft. per min.) and estimate the 
number of trips and weight of coal re- 
quired to be hauled per trip, in order 
to put out 2,500 tons of coal in eight 
hours, a round trip being four miles 
long. 

Running at an average speed of eight 
miles per hour, a single locomotive 
would make sixteen round trips a day 
and would have to haul 2,500 ~ 16 = 
1564 tons of coal per trip. Adding 40 
per cent for the cars would make the 
total weight of a loaded trip, in that 
case, say 218 tons. 

In estimating the weight of locomo- 
tive required, the maximum condition 
must be assumed and the estimate 
based on the 5 per cent grade. Taking 
the track resistance as 30 lb. per ton, 
the grade resistance being 20 lb. per 
ton for each per cent of grade, or 
5 X 20 = 100 lb. per ton for a 5 per 
cent grade, the total resistance is 130 
lb. per ton of moving load. 

Sanding the rails on the grade gives 
an adhesion of 30 per cent of the 
weight of the locomotive resting on the 
drivers, or 0.30 x 2,000 = 600 lb. per 
ton, from which must be subtracted the 


sum of the track and grade resistances 
(130 lb. per ton) and 15 lb. per ton for 
internal resistance in the locomotive 
itself. This makes the net tractive 
force or drawbar pull 600 —145 = 455 
lb. per ton resting on the drivers. 

Now, if the weight of the loaded trip 
is 218 tons, its resistance on the grade 
is 130 x 218 —=say 28,000 lb. This 
would require for the weight of a loco- 
motive capable of hauling such a trip 
28,000 — 455 = say, 60 tons. Instead, 
however, we will use six 10-ton locomo- 
tives for this service. Each locomotive 
will then haul 1564 = 6=say 26 tons 
of coal per trip, or 16 x 26 = 416 tons 
of coal per day, making the total output 
for the six locomotives 6 x 416 = say 
2,500 tons. 

The accompanying figure shows the 
relative position of the six locomotives, 
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The weight of a loaded trip is, there- 
fore, 26+ 104+ 10 = 46.4 tons and 
that of an empty trip 20.4 tons. The 
sum of the track and grade resistance 
being 30+ 5 x 20= 1380 lb. per ton 
and allowing 15 lb. per ton for the in- 
ternal friction of the locomotive, or 
10 x 15 = 150 lb., the tractive effort of 
a locomotive hauling a loaded trip up a 
5 per cent grade is (46.4 x 130) + 
150 = 6,182 Ib. 

Again, the tractive effort required to 
haul a loaded trip on level track is 
(46.4 x 30) + 150= 1,542 lb. For 
hauling an empty trip on level track, 
the tractive effort required is (20.4 x 
30) =- 150 = 762 Ib. 

Multiplying twice the tractive effort 
of the locomotive by the speed of haul- 
ing (mi. per hr.) gives the estimated 
electrical input in watts. Thus, 
Loaded trip on grade, 

2 x 6,182 x 8 = 98,912 watts; 132.6 hp. 
Loaded trip, level track, 
2 x 1,542 x 8 = 24,672 watts; 33.0 hp. 
Empty trip, level track, 
2x 762 X 8 = 12,192 watts: 16.3 enp: 

Referring to the figure, it will be 
observed that we have divided the haul- 
age road into two sections, by locating 
a synchronous converter at the center 
of each mile of the road for converting 
the A.C. to D.C. current, for use in the 
mine. We have allowed 360 ft. to ex- 
tend the conductor from the generator 
in the powerhouse down the 300-ft. 
shaft to the bottom. This makes the 
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DIAGRAM OF POWER TRANSMISSION ON A TWO-MILE HAUL IN A MINE 


hauling three loaded trips and three 
empty trips in the mine, the arrows 
indicating the direction in which these 
are moving. Beside the trackroom on 
the tipple to accommodate the empty 
and loaded trips and at the inby end of 
the haulage road, there are five passing 
tracks or partings, a, b, ec, d, e, dis- 
tributed so as to give equal time for 
each run and allow five minutes for 
changing trips both at the tipple and 
the inby end. 

While No. 1 trip goes to the tipple, 
changes ropes and returns to parting 
(a), No. 4 does the same at the inby end 
of the line, No. 2 loaded trip passes No. 
6 empty trip at parting (b), and No. 3 
loaded trip passes No. 5 empty trip at 
parting (c). 

The next step is to estimate the cur- 
rent required for three conditions; viz., 
a loaded trip on. the 5 per cent grade, 
a loaded trip on the level, and an empty 
trip on the level. For that purpose, we 
have the following weights: Coal per 
trip, 26 tons; cars per trip, 26 x 0.40 
= 10.4 tons; locomotive, 10 tons. 


length of Feeder A, extending to the 
first synchronous converter at the cen- 
ter of Section A, 3,000 ft. 

From the center of Section A, power 
is distributed one-half mile each way. 
The maximum condition in this section 
occurs when a loaded trip is on the _ 
grade, another on the level track and an 
empty on the level track. However, 
there will be a saving in copper by 
estimating each half-mile separately. 

Thus, in the first half of Section A. 
a loaded trip is on the grade, going 
out; and an empty trip, say on the 
level, returning, which will consume a 
power of 111,104 watts. Assuming a 
500-volt circuit, this power will call for 
a current of 111,104 ~ 500 = 222 amp. 
Using a 0000-wire on this half-mile, 
will give a linedrop of 30.5 volts, while 
the rail return estimated for the entire 
current from inby sections will cause 
an additional 12.5 volts, making a total 
drop of 43 volts, or 8.6 per cent. 

The maximum condition that can oc- 
cur on the second half-mile, in Section 
A, is one loaded and one empty trip 
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both on level tracks. This will consume 
36,864 watts and, on a 500-volt circuit, 
will require a current of, say,.74 amp. 
Allowing, say 5 per cent, or a drop in 
this half-mile of wire 0.05 « 500 = 25 
volts the required area of copper is 


0. 
A = 10:8 X 2,640 X 74 _ oo a4 400 


25 circ. mils 

which calls for a No. 1 trolley wire. 
In order to estimate the size of feed- 
er required for Section A, we will as- 
sume a 2,300-volt. circuit, requiring 
3,000 ft. of wire and the same return. 
The maximum condition that can occur, 
in Section A, is one loaded trip on the 
grade, and one loaded and one empty 
trip on a level track, making three trips 
in all and consuming 135,776 watts. For 
a 2,300-volt circuit, this will require a 
current of 135,776 ~ 2,300 — 59, say 60 
amp. Allowing a ten per cent linedrop, 
the area of copper required will be 


10.8 X 6,000 x 60 








ie 0.10 x 2,300 16,120 cir. mils, 
which will require a No. 8 wire, 6,000 
ft. long. 


To find the size of wire required for 
Feeder B (8,280 ft.), the maximum con- 
dition that can occur in Section B, is 
two loaded and one empty trip on level 
track, which will consume 62,528 watts, 
and require a current of 62,528 ~ 2,300 
= 27.2 amp. Assuming a wire return 
and a 10 per cent linedrop, the area 
of copper necessary is 
we 20.6 X 8,280 X 27.2 

= 0.10 X 2,300 
which corresponds to a No. 7 wire. 

Each half of the second mile, or Sec- 
tion B, is estimated in the same manner 
as the second half of Section A; and 
a No. 1 trolley wire, in each of these 
sections, will carry a current of 74 amp., 
at 500 volts, one-half mile either way 
from the converters located at the cen- 
ter of each mile section. 

A circuit breaker divides Section A 
from Section B. The calculation of a 
rail return for these inby sections, how- 
ever, shows a total drop of 48 volts at 
the inby end of the haulage road, in- 
cluding the linedrop from the converter, 
which is 9.6 per cent. 

The rail return has been estimated 
for both rails of the track, which is 
cross-bonded, the bonds of the rails be- 
ing 24-in., 0000-bonds. The rails are 
30-lb. rails, 30 ft. long and are esti- 
mated as having a resistance of 560 
microhms, for each double-rail length. 

One other point remains to be men- 
tioned; namely, the supply of power to 
the cutting machines. For that pur- 
pose, the power line is tapped between 
the inby transformer and the converter 
at the inby end of Feeder B. For use 
in the machines A.C. current may be 
used after reducing the voltage from 
2,300 to 230 volts, but D.C. current is 
employed to operate the locomotives. 
It may be necessary, also, to use a No. 
6 wire for Feeder B, which will carry 
a current of 35.4 amp. This would 
make 35.4 — 27.2 = 8.2 amp. available 
for the machines, or 8.2 x 2,300 = 
18,861 watts (25 hp.), which will prob- 
ably be ample for that purpose. 





20,170 cir.mils. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Foremen and Firebosses, 
Lexington, Ky., May 30, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—When the water gage is 
1.85 in., what pressure per square inch 
does it indicate? 

ANSWER—Each inch of water-gage 
reading corresponds to a pressure of 
5.2 lb. per sq.ft. The pressure corre- 
sponding to a gage reading of 1.85 in., 
is, therefore, 1.85 x 5.2 = 9.62 lb. per 
sq.ft., or 9.62 + 144 = 0.0668 lb. per 
sq.in. 

QUESTION—With a one-inch water 
gage we have 100,000 cu.ft. of air pass- 
ing per minute; what will be the water 
gage if we have 200,000 cu.ft. of air 
passing in the same airway? 

ANSWER—F'or the same airway, the 
pressure or water gage varies as the 
square of the quantity of air in circula- 
tion. In this case, the quantity of air 
being doubled the water gage must be 
increased as the square of 2, which is 4. 
The required water gage is therefore 
Ae eA sine 

QUESTION—(a) There are 360 men in 
a mine. What volume of air should be 
measured to comply with the Kentucky 
mining law and provide for these men 
and 20 mules, allowing 300 cu.ft. per 
mule? (b) How many splits should 
there be to comply with the law? 

ANSWER—(a) The mining laws of 
Kentucky (Art. 8, Sec. 1) require 100 
cu.ft. of air per man per minute. To 
comply with this requirement of the 
law, the volume of air supplied to 360 
men and 20 mules, allowing 300 cu.ft. 
per mule per minute, is 360 « 100 + 
20 x 300 = 42,000 cu.ft. per min. 

(b) The Kentucky law, in the same 
section, authorizes the mine inspector 
to require that not more than 60 men 
shall be employed on a single air split, 
and to comply with this condition there 
must be 360 ~ 60 = 6 splits of air in 
this mine. 

QUESTION—If there is 85,000 cu.ft. 
of air entering a mine per minute and 
2,500 cu.ft. of gas is given off in the 
workings, what will be the percentage 
of gas in the return air current? 

ANSWER—Disregarding the change of 
volume due to any difference of temper- 
ature between the intake and return 
airways and decrease of pressure due 
to mine resistance, the total volume of 
air and gas passing on the return is 
87,500 cu.ft. per min. The percentage 
of gas in this current is therefore 
(2,500 x 100) + 87,500 = 2.85 per 
cent. 

QUESTION—F'ind the motive column 
in terms of upcast air, corresponding to 


a pressure of 13 lb. per sq.ft., when the 
temperature of the upcast air is 150 
deg. F. and that of the downcast air 
40 deg. F.? 

ANSWER—The height of motive col- 
umn (M), in terms of the upcast air, 
when the upcast temperature is T = 
150 deg. F., and the downcast tempera- 
ture is ¢ = 40 deg. F., the depth of the 
shaft being D = say 100 ft., is given 
by the formula 


To: 150 — 40 
MmGOmst aes 20 7 100. = 
110 X 100 _ 59 


500 

The height of the motive column 
varies with the depth of shaft. 

QUESTION—(a)A fan at a shaft mine, 
under ordinary conditions, shows a 
water gage of one inch. If, on a par- 
ticular morning, you find a two-inch 
water gage, what may be the cause of 
this increase in the gage reading? 
(b) If you find the water-gage reading 
is only 4 inch, what may be the cause of 
this decrease? 

ANSWER—(a) In ordinary mining 
practice, an observed increase in the 
water-gage reading may be assumed to 
be caused by some unusual obstruction 
of the air current in the mine. This 
may be owing to a fall of roof blocking 
the air-course or choking a _ break- 
through, at some point in the mine. 

(b) On the other hand, an observed 
decrease in the water-gage reading 
when the fan is running at its usual 
speed is probably owing to a short-cir- 
cuiting of the air current by the sud- 
den opening of a door at some point in 
the mine. A door set open on the shaft 
bottom, cuts out the mine resistance, 
which might easily cause a fall of 
water gage from one inch to a half-inch. 
It would be quite unusual, however, for 
any obstruction in the mine airways to 
cause a rise of water-gage reading from 
one inch to two inches, as that would 
mean double the usual mine resistance 
and is hardly probable. 

QUESTION—What are the dangers of 
black powder in dry and dusty mines? 

ANSWER—The use of black powder, 
in blasting in mines, always produces 
much flame, which is projected from the 
shothole with great force. If the mine 
is dry and dusty the dust is blown into 
the air and ignited, causing a local ex- 
plosion of dust that may be propagated 
to other portions of the mine, producing 
a mine explosion with loss of life and 
destruction of property. 
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International Geological Congress Will 
Consider Reorganization at Brussels 


EORGE OTIS SMITH, Director of the U. S. Geological 

Survey, has returned to Washington from London. The 
primary object of his visit to England was to serve as a 
member of the Organization Committee of the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress, the next meeting of which is 
being arranged for August, 1922, at Brussels. Dr. Smith 
visited various government scientific institutions in England 
whose work corresponds to that of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. It is interesting to note, he remarked, that such 
official bureaus and commissions number not less than half 
a dozen, operating under nearly as many different govern- 
ment departments. Apparently the logical arrangement 
and consolidation of such investigation work has not yet 
gone far in the British government. 

In speaking of his calls upon the British scientists Dr. 
Smith said: “It was most gratifying to hear on every 
side the expressions of appreciation by the British officials 
of the scientific work of our own American government, 
and even more satisfactory is the apparent universal desire 
to pool information and thus to co-operate in working out 
the industrial and economic questions that are much the 
same in both countries. 

“The international committee which met in London on 
July 20 outlined a policy for reorganization which will be 
the subject of discussion at the congress in Brussels next 
August. This committee was appointed for this purpose 
in 1918 at the Canadian session of the congress and was 
expected to report three years later at the congress which 
was to have convened in Brussels. The 1922 congress will 
be noteworthy as a belated acceptance of the hospitality 
of the Belgians, which is even more highly appreciated 
at the present time. The reorganization policy recom- 
mended, and in fact unanimously favored by the English- 
speaking members of the committee, seeks national sessions 
with a minimum of administrative machinery, which is 
regarded as expensive and inimical to the scientific spirit. 
On both sides of the Atlantic ‘bureaucratic’ is a word to 
be expurgated.” 





Unrest Prevalent in Anthracite Region 


Gaia mine workers on Aug. 5 decided to continue 
on strike till the Hudson Coal Co. can be induced to grant 
the electric-locomotive runners the arrangement regarding 
hours which they demanded. The mine workers at the 
Underwood Colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. at Throop 
went out on strike Aug. 11 because they claim the company 
has cars of two sizes and they should be paid extra for 
loading the cars of the larger size. The company denies 
that there is any difference in their capacity. 

The Glen Alden Coal Co. discharged two footmen at the 
Taylor mine for refusing to work after the completion of 
their eight-hour shift. The employees went on strike Aug. 
2 but returned to work the next day. Also, on Aug. 2, the 
mine workers at Mount Lookout Colliery in West Pittston 
and Westmoor Colliery of the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 
went on strike, alleging that the company had suggested 
a reduction in wage. 

Again on July 30 the Mt. Lookout Colliery of the Temple 
Tron & Coal Co., Wyoming, Pa., went on strike because 
two men having completed their places could not get breasts 
to their liking. Just when work begins to decline the an- 
thracite mine workers seem less willing than ever to em- 
brace the opportunity presented them. 





Hoover Wants Conference to Speed Buying 


ifs IS reported that the Secretaries of Commerce and of 
Labor, Hoover and Davis, are planning for a conference 
of coal operators and mine workers to consider the present 
unsatisfactory conditions in the coal industry resulting 
from the lack of demand for coal. Such a conference 
might find a way to stimulate coal purchases. Representa- 
tives of the miners are understood to be willing to confer, 
but are opposed to any proposal to reduce miners’ wages as 
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a means of solving the problem. Representatives of the 
union who have recently conferred with Secretary Davis 
say the proposition to reduce wages is ridiculous. The 
miners hope the government and operators will inaugurate 
a campaign which will insure at least four working days a 
week in summer and five in winter as at present the bitu- 
minous mine worker is only afforded opportunity to work 
for two days in each week. 


By Striking Pennsylvania Miners Lose in Six 
Months One and a Half Million Dollars 


VERLOOKING the inevitable lack of employment, espe- 
cially in the bituminous regions, the mine workers of 
Pennsylvania lost by strikes during the first six months of 
this year 250,349 days, according to the bureau of mediation 
and arbitration of the State Department of Labor and 
Industry. These lost days represented $1,473,749 in wages. 
The three principal anthracite counties had 31 strikes, 
with 21 in Luzerne, 7 in Lackawanna and 3 in Schuylkill. 
The Luzerne County strikes resulted in 188,185 days being 
lost, equivalent to $857,914 lost in wages; in Lackawanna 
County 12,984 days were lost and $62,805 in wages and in 
Schuylkill 128,208 days were lost and $575,518 in wages. 


Mingo Martial Law Is Sustained by Court 


7 Bevas West Virginia Supreme Court on Aug. 16 denied 
the application for writs of habeas corpus filed by 
thirty-six persons of Mingo County, who asserted that they 
were being unlawfully detained in the county jail at Wil- 
liamson. Im the list of those who sought release were 
many whose names have been frequently mentioned in the 
Mingo County industrial strife in recent months, including 
A. D. Lavinder, who following a previous arrest obtained 
his release upon a writ of habeas corpus on the ground 
that there was no military occupancy to enforce martial 
law. 

As he was charged with a violation of the terms of the 
martial law proclamation, he was arrested again and is 
still in confinement. In refusing to grant a writ of habeas 
corpus the Supreme Court held that the petitioners did not 
show that conditions differed any from those stated in 
previous applications passed upon by the court. It was 
asserted by Attorneys Houston and Van Fleet, representing 
the United Mine Workers, that they would carry the case 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Eight of the prisoners were arrested in a raid conducted 
by Major T. B. Davis and members of the state police and 
the Mingo enrolled militia. Crossing the mountains near 
Williamson before daylight Saturday, Aug. 13, the raiding 
party swooped down in a surprise attack on the hidden body 
of fugitive idle miners, charged with various crimes, ar- 
rested eight men and brought them to Williamson. Among 
those arrested are several charged with the burning of the 
tipple at War Eagle in May, before Major Davis took com- 
mand under the martial law proclamation. 


Receivers Appointed for Coal Company 


LIAS McCLELLAN PASTON and John B. Johnston 

were appointed receivers, on Aug. 11, by Judge Martin 
T. Manton, of the Interstate Coal & Dock Co., a Wisconsin 
corporation with New York offices at 32 Broadway, in a 
suit in equity brought by the Luhring Collieries Co., New 
York Coal Co., Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Bob-Lo Coal Sales 
Co., and the Ajax Coal Co., as creditors, with claims amount- 
ing to $800,000. The receivers were authorized to carry on 
the business. 

The complainants state the defendant corporation’s lia- 
bilities amount to about $2,300,000, while the assets include 
large stock interests in coal mining properties, docks and 
apparatus. The complaint says the assets are sufficient to 
pay the liabilities if properly administered. 





THE SLACK IN BUYING is not due to a consumers’ strike 
but to the growing number of people who have stopped 
paying more than they can afford.—Houston Post 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





WO-thirds of the year 1921 having gone into history, business 
and financial leaders, according to a review of business condi- 
tions for September by the Mechanics & Metals National Bank 

of the City of New York, are counting hopefully, for the remaining 
months of the year, on the benefits of the sweeping adjustments that 
the elapsed portion of the year brought about. “Deflation,” the bul- 
letin continues, “has now become very much of an actuality, and so 
far as our domestic situation is concerned we may be said to have 
obtained a fair start in the attempt to put our house in order. 

“That the industrial depression has spent its force and that the 
ebb tide will be followed by a gradual turn is the general belief, and 
there would seem to be sound reason for this belief. Close observers 
of the situation become increasingly cautious in attempting to stipu- 
late any definite time when ‘revival’ will set in, and it is widely felt 
that any improvement this fall will be mild. But there are some 
unmistakably cheerful signs on the horizon. During July, for the 
first month in a year and a half, the index numbers of average com- 
modity prices compiled by Bradstreet’s and Dun’s agreed in showing 
an advance. Even the steel trade, long regarded as the ‘key industry,’ 
though in the present cycle its readjustment has lagged behind every 
other, has shown substantial improvement in activity in recent weeks. 

“Net railway earnings in June, the last month to be compiled, were 
the largest since November; and the attitude of the Administration 
in urging and effecting railroad relief measures has created a better 
feeling as to the future of the railroads than has existed since the 
period of Federal operation. Financial relief to the railroads will 
indirectly thaw out hitherto frozen banking loans and make possible 
steel and equipment buying that may help to turn the course of busi- 
ness generally. Brighter tax prospects are ahead in the present 
program of Congress, and the forthcoming disarmament conference in 
November may have the most far-reaching results in reducing this 
burden on business. 

“Among commodities, the decline in wholesale prices slowed down 
some time ago, and that we are not threatened with further drastic 
general declines has been indicated in the recent movment in staple 
commodities. There remains a great deal of unevenness in price levels, 
and there are not a few articles which are still in the stages of deflation. 
But the stabilizing process is well under way, and where prices fell 
too much they are now beginning to ascend to their rightful level.” 


Steel Mill Resumes on Half Basis 


The plant of the Weirton Steel 
Co., at Steubenville, Ohio, resumed 
operations in part Monday, Aug. 
29. Approximately 1,000 men are 
employed normally at the plant, 
which has been idle since last Jan- 
vary. It started at about 50 per 
cent of normal. 


operating rate of its plant at Wheat- 
land, Pa., to 40 per cent. The out- 
look for business, officials of the 
company state, are favorable. 





Paper Mills Reopen 
The Mittineague and Woronoco 
plants of the Strathmore Paper Co., 
which were closed Aug. 15, reopened 
with a full force of employees 





Sharon Steel Plant Speeds Up 
The Sharon Pressed Steel Co., 


Sharon, Pa., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile frames, 


has increased the 


Thursday, Sept. 1, according to re- 
ports from Springfield, Mass. Of- 
ficials announced that the outlook is 
somewhat brighter. 





Ford Makes New Output Record 


The production of cars and trucks 
at American plants of the Ford 
Motor Co. for May, June and July 
exceeded that for any similar period 
in the company’s history, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the com- 
pany. The total output for the 
quarter reached 317,587 cars and 
trucks, a monthly average of 105,- 
862. The output for July was 107,- 
149 cars and trucks, which was 
somewhat lower than was _ antici- 
pated at an early date, but July 4, 
when the Highland Park plant and 
Ford plants throughout the country 
were closed, meant a loss to the 
month’s record of somewhat more 
than 4,000 cars and trucks. It was 
expected that June’s record of 
building, 108,962, would be eclipsed 
in August. June was the highest 
month in production the company 
has so far experienced. The schedule 
for August called for 109,700 cars 
and trucks. 

Business of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. is so favorable, says a state- 
ment issued by the general office of 
the corporation, that the new Clark 
Ave. plant has been opened. The 
company, says the statement, has 
reached 70 per cent of normal pro- 
duction and is employing 70 .per 
cent of the normal working force. 
More than 1,000 men have been 
added recently, bringing the num- 
ber up to more than 4,000. Almost 
every department is operating full 
time. 





Car Shops Taking on Men 
The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. is steadily in- 
creasing the working force at its 
East Hartford (Conn.) car shops. 
Last week the plant had 400 men on 
the payroll. 





Freight-Car Loadings Gain 


There was an increase of 7,471 
loaded freight cars during the week 
ended Aug. 20 over the previous 
week, the car service division of 
the American Railway Association 
reports. The total number of 
cars loaded during the week was 
816,436. This, however, was a de- 
crease of 151,667 cars compared 
with the total for the same week in 
1920, and 96,773 cars under the total 
for the corresponding week in 1919. 
The principal increase, compared 
with the week before, was in the 
loading of merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight, which included man- 
ufactured products, although there 
was a sustantial increase in ship- 
ments of livestock. Loadings of 
grain and grain products were under 
the previous week. Coal loadings, 
which during the week of Aug. 13 
went up to 158,260, dropped back to 
154,140. This was 50,000 under the 
corresponding week last year. 
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Minnesota Dealers, in State Survey, Admit That Coal 
Prices Are Too High; No Recommendations Made 


INNESOTA is not depending on the government at 

Washington or Senators Calder and Frelinghuysen 
a to give it information about coal through legisla- 
tion. Governor Preus directed J. H. Hay, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, to investigate the coal situation 
as it stands today, for the benefit and information of the 
citizens of the state. The report, composing fifty pages, 
has just been filed with the Governor. It is considered to 
be an accurate survey of facts on supply and prices. It 
contains no recommendations. The Minneapolis correspon- 
dent of Coal Age in transmitting the following survey of 
the report notes that some may misapprehend the purport 
of the information contained in the survey and infer that 
national legislation looking to control of the coal industry 
is the conclusion to be drawn. 

It will be well for the coal trade, according to our cor- 
respondent, to give heed to the statements made, for this 
sort of information is bound to register sooner or later in 
the way of restrictive legislation in Congress. The longer 
action is delayed, the surer will be the outcome. While 
the subjects are different, the prohibition and suffrage 
amendments are examples of how public sentiment grows 
and forces legislation from bodies at heart hostile to the 
subjects under consideration. 


OFFICIAL REPORT SUMMARIZES FINDINGS OF SURVEY 


The following is a summary of the findings of the survey, 
as embodied in the official report: 


1.—The 1921 production of bituminous coal in the United States 
will fall far below that of 1920, as is indicated by tables submitted 
in this report. At the current rate of production, the 1921 ton- 
nage will approximate 70 per cent of the 1920 production. 

2.—The 1921 production of anthracite coal promises to exceed 
that of 1920, and will be ample for all requirements if transporta- 
tion facilities are available. 

3.—The coal docks at the Head of the Lakes are loaded to 
capacity. This capacity approximately :measures one-half the 
annual requirements for the territory served therefrom. A trifle 
over ninety days remains of this season in which to remove 
coal on hand and again to fill the docks with the supply neces- 
sary to carry the Northwest through the approaching winter. 

4.—Practically no coal supplies were carried over from last 
winter by Minnesota consumers or retailers. 

5.—Consumers in Minnesota and, in fact, throughout the whole 
country, are refusing to buy coal, and retailers are buying very 
sparingly. 

6.—The reasons advanced for non-buying are: 
two classes consider the current coal prices too high; 
scarcity of money with which to buy. 

7.—Industry is slowed down in the Northwest from 40 to 60 
per cent of normal, thus materially reducing the sale of steam 
coal. 

8.—Illinois coal is gradually increasing in use in the North- 
west. It is a strong competitor of dock bituminous, Coal from 
states west of Minnesota does not move in quantity to this state. 
Dry wood for fuel is available in Minnesota only in limited quan- 
tities. Railroad rates for shipping same are so high that wood 
is practically out of consideration even if a supply could be 
procured. Oil and peat are not as yet considered commercially 
for fuel purposes in Minnesota. 

9.—Coal dealers examined by the Department of Agriculture 
admitted that current coal prices are too high, but they offered no 
solution of the high-cost problem. On the other hand, two dealers 
declared that prices were not high enough to guarantee them 
profits such as their business demanded. 

10.—The co-ordinated and interlocked string of interests in the 
coal business, reaching from the mines in the East to the docks 
and retail yards in Minnesota, and described by one dock repre- 
sentative as an “economic evolution” are, in effect, and according 
to the testimony of independent retailers, a real menace to the 
existence of these independents. This “economic evolution” points 
the way in its development features to a possible monopolistic 
control of Minnesota’s Eastern coal supply, and particularly 
anthracite in its movement to Northwestern consumers. 

11.—Independents and dealers examined in this investigation 
and operating in a small way in Minnesota are compelled by the 
logic of the coal situation to accept the retail prices set by the 
dock companies having retail yards. 


(a) That these 
(b) the 


12.—Independent retail dealers have, at various times, been 
refused coal by dock companies even when the financial standing 
of such retailers was not in question. 

13.—Approximately half the anthracite supply for Minnesota 
is controlled by one mine operator, represented by one man in this 
state, who at intervals announces selling prices of anthracite 
coal, thus virtually controlling, to a certain extent, the anthracite 
price in Minnesota. . 

14.—Current costs of some forms of labor in Minnesota coal 
yards, wagons, delivery trucks, horses, gasoline and oil for motor- 
truck use, hay and feed for horses, are lower than 1920 costs. 
All witnesses declared these reductions in cost of operation were 
reflected in lower prices to consumers, but no estimates of the 
amount of such reduction were supplied the department. For 
instance, common labor, which receives 40c. an hour in 1921, 
received 60c. per hour in 1920. 

15.—The practice of the trade is to increase the price of coal 
from 10c. to 25c. per ton per month from May to September. 
This practice in the coal trade has no counterpart elsewhere in 
the business world, despite the fact that dealers in other com- 
modities may exercise the privilege of taking this form of profit. 
if they see fit. The excuse offered by the coal trade is to 
“persuade’’ the buyer to purchase early in the season. The 
refusal of buyers to comply with this practice in 1921 establishes. 
its fallacy and clearly exposes its unfairness. Decreases in 
costs, as announced in No. 13, ought to be as quickly and clearly 
indicated and felt by the buyer as are these usual monthly 
increases. The mere fact that it is a practice in the coal trade 
is no justification that it is a fair trade practice. 

16.—Dealers appearing as witnesses declared that 25c. to 50c. 
per ton on all coal handled was a fair and reasonable retail 
profit. Some dealers declared 25c. an ample retail profit, while 
one dealer declared that 10c. net per ton for all coal handled 
would be satisfactory. It was evident that dealers handling a 
very small volume required a broader margin in order to meet 
cost requirements. 


CITIZENS’ HEALTH, SECURITY AND HAPPINESS AT STAKE 


17.—The supplying of coal as fuel to homes, hospitals, lighting 
and power plants is more than a mere business enterprise to be 
maintained solely for financial profit. The activities engaged in 
the coal trade affect the health, security and happiness of citizens 
of Minnesota and other states. With the exception of the or- 
ganized coal trade and certain persons and civic bodies especially 
interested therein, the public strongly favors such regulatory 
supervision of the production and distribution of coal as will 
protect consitmers against exorbitant prices and limited supplies 
of coal. 

18.—Current prices of coal are forcing consumers in Minnesota 
to organize co-operative coal-purchasing agencies, which propose 
buying in quantity at the mines. 

19.—Investigation developed the fact that trade practices at 
the mines and costs involved therein would not be available to 
any representatives sent by this department on an investigational 
errand. As indicated elsewhere in this report, the Federal Trade 
Commission was permanently enjoined from collecting cost infor- 
mation. 

20.—Congress and several State Legislatures, including that 
of Minnesota, have, during the past two years, sought to adopt 
such measures as would protect the public against unreasonable 
coal prices, and at the same time to insure consumers a steady 
and ample flow of coal to their bins. Legislation now pending 
at Washington includes measures which seek to stabilize coal 
prices and secure such seasonal railroad rates as will stimulate 
coal movement. Certain measures relating to coal trade prac- 
tices, which were introduced in the Minnesota Legislature during 
the session of 1921, failed of favorable consideration. In the 
larger field at Washington, the proponents of coal-trade regula- 
tion are experiencing strong opposition to their legislative efforts. 
Groups of citizens in Minnesota and throughout the country are 
organizing to support legislative action relating to the coal indus- 
try as is described above. 

21.—Minnresota’s annual coal requirements are approximately 
1,500,000 tons of anthracite, 8,000,000 tons of dock bituminous” 
and 1,000,000 tons of Illinois bituminous. 


The report gives detailed figures from dealers, by num-- 
bers instead of by names, showing what makes up the cost 
to the consumer of a ton of coal. A typical statement, by~ 
“Dealer No. 6,”’ shows anthracite costs of Aug. 1, 1916, and” 
Aug. 1, 1921, as follows: 
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1916 (1921 keep in line with other industries. The delivered cost of 
Ch pena pay nines toh ence ter Pear: coal today compared with pre-war times is absolutely ridic- 
Baar" ax. Tne (0 Cae: : ulous, compared with other basic commodities, such as steel 
Lake freight and tax to Duluth.............. .30 aya 5) 2 Kis Geld 2 moh eroionh 
Dockage, degradation, shortage, interest, insur- and farm products. T BS 15 aque in part to high freight 

Bnee and. taxes at docks... seamen: 1.03 IPE rates, but other commodities also have this difficulty. 
oe The coal men, it is contended, have an obligation to per- 
Wholesale price, f.o.b. cars, Duluth.......... 7.00 12.90 form to the public in bringing about a proper cost of coal. 
Rail freight and tax, Duluth to Twin Cities s.. 1.20 2.2969 The excuse that they are tied up by a seale agreement to 
il, it is asserted, is not true. The wage agreement 

Gost f.0.b. cars, Twin Cities............-+- 8.20 is.ige9 "eXt April, it is as ; eee pe cneer’ 
is es made by the U. S. Coal Commission was knocked into a 
Cartage for delivery to consumers’ bins...... 45 1.00 _ ‘ 
BSI MEGOSUS .c's5 «cal scs'ee ete orn fet irra cues cere .1987 5173 cocked hat in August, 1920, less than five months after it 
Yardage, degradation, shortage, interest, in- was in operation, and a supplementary “voluntary” agree- 
surance and profit at retail yard.......... 1.1513 1.1358 ment, after wildcat strikes had closed down many mines in 
Indiana and Illinois, added $1 to $1.50 to the day scale. 

Retail domestic delivered price, Twin Cities.. 10.00 17.85 


Up to July 31, the report shows, soft-coal receipts at the 
Head of the Lakes were 3,762,256 tons in excess of the 
same time last year, and hard-coal receipts 125,799 tons in 
excess. But docks are full and very little coal moving, it is 
stated. As the docks need to be filled and emptied twice 
to supply the Northwestern demand, the report warns that 
“the movement from the docks must be immediately acceler- 
ated in order to afford storage space for the full supply.” 


Washington State Mines Use Non-Union Men 


FTER lying idle for over five months the coal mines of 
King and Pierce counties in the state of Washington are 
again in operation. The work is being done with non-union 
crews following the failure of the union miners to accept 
the wage scale offered by the operators. Some of these 
mines are the Newcastle, the Franklin and the Black Dia- 
mond in King County and the Carbonado, Wilkeson and Bur- 
nett mines in Pierce County. 

Men are being sent out from Tacoma and Seattle to be 
gradually made acquainted with the work. More than one 
hundred miners are reported as employed in the Issaquah 
mines, two-thirds of them under ground. At other places 
men are being received in numbers, and it is expected that 
before many days all the workings will be open again. At 
Renton the Black Diamond briquet plant is preparing to 
reopen, also. 

The miners’ unions still assert that they are standing 
firm and declare in some districts that they will remain out 
until March, 1922, at which time they say their wage con- 
tract with the operators will expire. 


Blame Central Competitive Operators Also 
For Failure to Readjust Mine Wages 


ROMINENT coal operators in the central Pennsylvania 
district with whom a representative of Coal Age has 
talked recently are disposed to hold the operators of the 
Central Competitive field, as well as the United Mine 
Workers of America, responsible for the failure to bring 
about a downward readjustment of the wage scale in keeping 
with the action that has been taken by other basic industries. 
To all requests that have been submitted to the United 
Mine Workers for such action, the reply invariably has 
been, these central Pennsylvania operators assert, that the 
policy of the international organization has been that 
nothing along this line could be done without united action 
by the entire Central Competitive field. The failure of the 
latter to take any action is causing people to ask, why this 
inactivity on the part of the Central Competitive field? The 
fact that they are under indictment in Judge Anderson’s 
court in Indianapolis may have something to do with this 
lack of initiative. But this, in the opinion of local operators, 
is a good excuse and not a reason. 

The dominant position in wage-making affairs so long 
enjoyed by operatozs and miners in the Central Competitive 
field was being seriously attacked during the period which 
led up to the strike in November, 1919, it is pointed out. 
But the weakness of this group that has pretended to domi- 
nate for so many years never was so glaringly apparent 
as it is today. Local operators contend that the coal in- 
dustry should proceed to do its share toward deflation and 


This agreement is now in operation. Time after time, it 
is pointed out, the United Mine Workers have obtained wage 
advances, using as an excuse the “high cost of living,” and 
now that living costs have come down and all other indus- 
tries have made reductions, the operators refuse to get to- 
gether and ask a reduction in wages, which would benefit 
the public and the miners, as well as the operators. 

Summing up the sentiment among central Pennsylvania 
operators, it is not the fault of the United Mine Workers 
alone that there has not been a reduction in wages. It is 
the fault in part of the dominating group of operators in 
the Central Competitive field who do not sense their obliga- 
tion to the public and the industry. 


Coal Mine Explosion at Harrisburg, II1., 
Asphyxiates Eleven Men 


yee of dynamite penetrating into old workings filled 
with fire damp is said to have been the cause of an 
explosion at the Harco mine of the Harrisburg Colliery Co., 
Harrisburg, Ill., on Aug. 31. The mine has normally 400 
men working it but at the time the shot was exploded only 
a few men were in the mine. Eleven men were killed and 
seven men escaped, but not without suffering from the 
effects of the black damp. D. J. Parker arrived with a 
U. S. rescue car only an hour after the accident. 


Rainey Men March to Stop Working Mines 


TRIKERS at the mines of the W. J. Rainey Coal & Coke 

Co. marched into Allison, Pa., on Aug. 31 to bring out 
the miners of the Superior Coal & Coke Co. Sheriff I. J. 
Shaw, of Fayette County, and Deputy Edward Brady set 
out in an automobile to meet them with a light machine gun 
stowed away in the car. The Sheriff on meeting them 
ordered them to disperse and go home. When they refused 
he began to prepare his machine gun for action. The men 
retired but did not leave the village. Sergeant Freeman of 
the state police coming on the sheriff’s call, the men were 
searched, and being found without arms were allowed to 
proceed. At Brier Hill they took charge of the hoisting 
engineer, shutting dowr the mine till the Sheriff appeared. 
The Rainey men are unorganized. 


THAT THE PITTSBURGH COAL Co. would make a reduction of 
15 per cent in the wages of between 3,000 and 4,000 mem- 
bers of its salaried staff on Sept. 1, was announced Aug. 29 
by Edward J. Walsh, Eastern manager. According to Mr. 
Walsh the company made two pay advances during the 
period of rising prices and the high cost of living, one of 
25 per cent and another of 15 per cent. Therefore, the read- 
justment which became effctive the first of this month 
leaves the concern’s employees 25 per cent ahead of the pre- 
war normal. The reduction, which is participated in by all 
workers throughout the country, the largest portion of 
which, of course, are in the Pittsburgh district, will not 
affect the thousands of miners of the company, since it is 
party to the wage agreement until the end of the present 
coal year, March 31, 1922. 


1N A SENATE DEBATE on the Shipping Board Senator 
i letcher, of Florida, said the operating expenses of a vessel 
per year include $13.81 per deadweight ton for fuel. 
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Warfare in Logan County Now at an End 


EDERAL troops soon quieted the turmoil in southern 

West Virginia. Their arrival in the principal centers, 
Sept. 1, was the signal for “cease firing” along the line held 
by the volunteer army defending Logan. A summary of 
events from Aug. 28 to Sept. 6 follows: 

On Sunday, Aug. 28, a clash with the state police under Cap- 
tain J. R. Brockus, who with deputy sheriffs were defending the 
Logan County line, occurred at Sharples, a little union mining 
town across the Logan County line which adjoins Boone County. 
The defenders numbered twelve in all. They met five mine 
workers who, on a command to surrender, replied with a volley 
of shots. Of these, four are believed to have been killed by the 
fusillade which the police and the deputy sheriffs fired in reply. 
Others who came up were reported wounded. 

As the state police were accompanied by un-uniformed men, 
Captain Brockus retired, not being able to distinguish friend from 
foe in the darkness. The fight was at close quarters, the two 
parties being eight or ten feet apart. It appears that the Cap- 
tain had taken eleven prisoners. Four escaped during the en- 
gagement, and one is believed to have been killed. Had the 
force of police and deputies not retired they might all have 
been massacred, as 1,500 to 2,000 mine workers are asserted 
to have been awaiting their advance into the trap. Later reports 
show that seven persons were killed and thirteen men and one 
woman wounded in the encounter. 


_ WorK CONTINUED AT MINES DESPITE INVASION 


On the same day three deputy sheriffs and a justice of the 
peace were captured and mine workers from Blair, Madison and 
Danville were mobilizing to cross the defenses near the Boone- 
Logan line, assembling at Blasia and Sharples. By the follow- 
ing day three more deputies had been captured and it was difficult 
for the authorities to prevent citizens of Logan from marching 
to certain death to attempt their rescue. The mines continued 
to work despite the invasion, but the men who worked were 
armed and took up their positions whenever danger threatened. 

It wag noted on Aug. 29 that armed men from Paint Creek 
and Cabin Creek were reassembling in large numbers at Marmet 
and at other points along the creek between the Kanawha River 
and Madison. Adjutant-General Charnock returned from Dan- 
ville with the report that his mission had failed, the letters 
which he carried from President C, F. Keeney of district No. 17 
and other union men being of no avail. Neither argument nor 
the 100 state police and 240 deputy sheriffs could convince the 
mine workers that the attempted march was futile. The men 
appeared to be led by two Illinois men, Frank Buts and W. L. 
Goodman; two from Ohio, Ben Ackley and Mike Casgrove; Lewis 
Adams, from Indiana, and Ed Secore, from Kentucky. The 
presence of these men suggested to Governor EK. F. Morgan that 
International President John L. Lewis was willing to shut his 
eyes to the villainy of certain of the mine workers in his organ- 
ization. 

Danger also threatened from another quarter on Aug. 29. 
Men were gathering at Mullens, Wyoming County, to march 
across McDowell County into Logan and thence to Mingo. For 
this reason Sheriff William Hatfield sent half his 250 deputies 
back to Welch to keep order in his own county. Meantime 
Washington was employing “watchful waiting” tactics and blam- 
ing Governor Morgan for not doing more. The authorities at 
the Capitol are convinced that West Virginia has been negligent 
in dispensing with the National Guard. But at last on Aug. 30 
President Harding issued a proclamation, to the mine workers 
ordering them to disperse and retire peacefully to their homes 
before noon, Sept. 1, or troops would be despatched and martial 
law declared. 


TROOPS IN READINESS FOR IMMEDIATE MOVEMENT 


This was issued after the President had received a delegation 
sent by Governor Morgan comprising Senator Sutherland, of 
West Virginia; George W. A. McCorkle, former Governor; H, G. 
Young, Secretary of State; Charles W. Swisher, former Secre- 
tary of State; John L. Dickinson and Fred W. Staunton, bankers 
and business men of Charleston. The 26th regiment of infantry, 
comprising 1,000 officers and men, at Camp Dix, N. J., and the 
19th regiment of infantry at Camp Sherman were kept ready for 
immediate movement to the scene of action. 

On the same day, Aug. 30, C. F. Keeney, district president; 
Fred Mooney, district secretary, and David Robb, international 
financial agent, and a score of others were indicted for murder; 
the first two were charged with complicity in the killing of two 
men in Mingo County on May 13 and the third in connection with 
the slaying of a state trooper. Two deputy sheriffs also were 
indicted. 

On Aug. 31 more fighting occurred at Blair. The mine workers 
tried to charge up a mountain and were repulsed. <A deputy 
sheriff was killed. The number of men in the attacking force 
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was 3,500, but the reinforcement.of the forces of order was as 
significant as the strength of the mine workers. Ex-service men, 
miners, business men, school teachers and even ministers were 
flocking in from all the countryside, women occupying the work- 
ing places left vacant by the men or driving automobile trucks 
with provisions and equipment toward the scene of action, The 
attacking mine workers, however, seemed in no way disheartened. 
They shrugged their shoulders and passed on when told about 
the President’s proclamation, and copies of the document scat- 
tered from an airplane met with no response. 

On Sept. 1 the fighting became more fierce than ever and at 
midnight General Bandholtz sent for troops, which arrived on the 
evening of the following night, and the mine workers speediy 
ceased fighting and surrendered, being sent back to their homes. 
Some of them, it is believed, hid their rifles before giving them- 
selves up, as four hundred men who surrendered at Sharples and 
Madison Sept. 3 turned in only eighty rifles. The invading mine 
workers have almost without exception returned to the mines. 





Proposed Tariff Would Shut Out 
British Columbia Coal 


ie the export trade of British Columbia collieries, in so 
far as the adjacent states are concerned, to receive a 
death blow? There is no exaggeration in the statement 
that, if the suggested tariff bill as reported to the House 
of Representatives of the United States is endorsed as it 
reads, such will be the effect. This bill provides “that when 
any country, dependency or other subdivision of govern- 
ment imposes a duty on such articles imported from the 
United States, an equal duty shall be imposed on such 
articles coming into the United States from such country.” 
It will be noted that the word “shall” and not “may” is 
used. As Canada’s duty on coal imported from the United 
States now is 53c. a ton, it may be expected, always provid- 
ing that the bill goes through as it stands, that a similar 
duty will be collected on coal going from the Dominion to 
the United States. And, as this duty will be figured in 
American currency no doubt, the exchange in its favor 
as against Canadian currency will put Canadian exporters 
at a further disadvantage. 

To obtain a general idea of the effect of the proposed 
duty on the British Columbia coal-mining companies it is 
only necessary to scan the records for 1920 as disclosed by 
the annual report of the Minister of Mines. The total 
production for the year was 2,696,774 tons, of which about 

3 per cent was consumed in British Columbia, the remainder 
being exported to the United States and Alaska: ‘Of the 
year’s coke output of 67,792 tons some 60 per cent was 
utilized in the province and the remaining 40 per cent went 
to the United States. 


East KooTENAY COLLIERIES LIKELY TO BE Harp HIT 


These statistics give the broad view of the situation: It 
is interesting to look into the matter a little more closely, 
for by so doing it is found that, although the coast collieries 
will be sharply hit by the contemplated duty, it is the 
collieries of East Kootenay that will be most seriously 
concerned. 

The coast district in 1920 produced 1,849,385 tens, of 
which 20 per cent was exported to the United States. 
East Kootenay last year produced 847,389 tons and 70 per 
cent of the coal sold was shipped to the United States. 
Little further is necessary to prove the nature, and to 
suggest the probable consequences, of the blow that amend- 
ments now before the House of Representatives hold sus- 
pended above the heads of those engaged in one of the 
most important of British Columbia industries. 

What the outcome would be in the Crow’s Nest Pass it 
is difficult to predict because the product of that field must, 
under present conditions, find its greatest outlet in the 
United States. An effort has been made of late to find a 
market for the high-class coal of East Kootenay on the 
Canadian prairies, and success is being achieved. But such 
eastern Canadian shipments, from the reports available 
up to date, have not reached really substantial proportions, 
whatever the future may hold. The building up of trade 
of this kind, it obvious, must take time. Further, it is to 
be remembered that the Crow’s Nest collieries in these 
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markets must meet and defeat, under adverse conditions 
as to transportation, the coals of the large Alberta coal- 
mine operators. 

On this point the annual report of the Minister of Mines 

contains the following observations: 
_ “The market of the East Kootenay field is provided pri- 
marily by the railways of the southeastern part of the 
province and of the northern parts of the adjoining States 
of Montana and Washington, approximately three-quarters 
of the coal, sold as such, being exported to those states, 
while the remainder went to supply the demands of the 
southeastern part of the province—its domestic needs, its 
railways, steamboats, mines and smelters. . . Coke, a 
product of the coal mines, is sold in the same markets, 
with the difference that the local consumption, chiefly by the 
smelter at Trail, took about 53 per cent of the product, 
while the remaining 47 per cent was exported to the states 
mentioned.” 

The mine operators of the State of Washington do not 
relish this Canadian competition. They argue that the 
coal that finds its way into Washington, Montana, Oregon 
and Idaho from the coast and the interior of British Colum- 
bia makes it impossible for them to produce coal, pay 
present wages and other costs, and make a profit. There- 
fore they have asked the Federal Government not for the 
53c. a ton duty that apparently has been recommended but 
for 75c. a ton impost “on all imports of coal.” 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Reduces Wages; 
1,200 Miners Idle Since Sept. 1 


WELVE HUNDRED men of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Co. in Southern Colorado have been idle since Sept. 1, 
when the company made a wage reduction said to average 
approximately $2.50 per day for coal diggers. Ten mines with 
a tonnage of twenty-five thousand are affected, although 
union officials claim fifteen mines and assert that the men 
were not given the required thirty days’ notice. W. I. Reilly, 
of the Industrial Commission, asserted, however, that the 
company filed notice of a wage reduction thirty days ago. 

Company officials declare that a majority of the men 
have agreed to reduction equivalent to the scale prior to 
Nov. 30, 1919, so that large orders for storage coal for 
railroads could be obtained, giving them more days’ work. 
Officials of District 15, United Mine Workers of America, 
assert that a majority of the miners could not work. Con- 
ditions are quiet. The State Industrial Commission has 
assumed jurisdiction and will hold a hearing in Walsenburg 
Sept. 9. The present contract does not expire until next 
March. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. in the spring of 
this year reduced wages 20 per cent, including all employees 
at its Cokedale coal mine and coking plant. The miners 
refused to accept the reduction and the mine was closed 
for a period of several weeks, but later on resumed opera- 
tion under the reduced wage scale, with production of up- 
ward of 1,000 tons of coal per day. It is understood that 
with the lower cost of production due to the decreased wage 
scale the Cokedale mine was able to underbid other Colorado 
companies on certain contracts, thus entering the commer- 
cial business on an extensive scale in competition with other 
mines. 

Coal prices are announced for the fall and early winter 
as follows: Lump, $6; nut, $5.50; slack, $2.75. There is 
little or no coal being stored except by some of the railroads, 
and the prospects for the coal business the coming winter 
seem to be anything but bright. 

The newspapers convey a hint that there will be a demand 
made to abandon the Moffat railroad into Routt County, 
which would cut off several large producing coal mines. 
The Moffat road apparently has not been a money maker 
since its installation. It is thought, however, that some ar- 
rangement finally may be perfected by which the road will 
continue to operate. 





_ J. G. BRADLEY, president of the National Coal Association, 
underwent an operation for appendicitis Aug. 31 at Har- 
risburg, Pa. The latest reports from the hospital indicate 
that his recovery will be prompt. 
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Traffic Bureau of American Wholesale Coal 
Association Adopts. Impartial Policy 


HE policy to be followed by the new traffic department 

of the American Wholesale Coal Association was 
threshed out at the meeting of its Board of Directors in 
Chicago Aug. 30 and 31. The department will handle only 
such traffic matters which are general in their scope and 
apply alike to all members. Where sectional or individual 
cases must be taken up the national association will lend 
its traffic manager to the members concerned, with the 
understanding that they are to pay his salary and all ex- 
penses of the case. The traffic manager of the national 
association is to take no part in any traffic case where there 
is a clash of interest between members of the association. 
The Board of Directors authorized George H. Cushing, 
managing director of the association, to employ the traffic 
manager, who will have his offices in Washington and will 
report to Mr. Cushing. 

Acting: on that authority Mr. Cushing has employed Ira 
C. Cochran, of Pittsburgh. The operations of the new 
traffic department will be begun Sept. 15. Mr. Cochran 
was for fifteen years in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. During the last four years of his service 
with that company he was employed in the coal traffic de- 
partment. More recently Mr. Cochran has been in the 
service of Weston Dodson Co., Ine. 

In traffic cases there are three essential stages. The first 
is the collection of the facts and the preparation of the 
case. The second is the presentation of the case with these 
facts as its basis. The third is preparation of an appeal, 
if it should be necessary. Mr. Cochran will follow that pro- 
cedure in all matters which apply to the wholesale industry 
generally. In addition he will gather data on all trans- 
portation matters which have a bearing on coal. 

The Board of Directors and the Executive Committee 
engaged, in an extended discussion of the coal exchange 
question but reached the conclusion that no decision could 
be made as to the attitude of the association until more 
facts were available. In order to obtain this additional 
information a committee of three will be appointed to make 
a special study of the subject. This committee will be 
instructed to report to the Board of Directors, when it is 
expected that the association’s policy will be determined. 

C. L. Dering, of Chicago; H. J. Haywood, of Toledo, and 
G. H. Merryweather, of Chicago, were designated as mem- 
bers of a Budget Committee to arrange for the financing 
of the association during the ensuing year. The Board of 
Directors also authorized the appointment of a legal com- 
mittee. 

It was revealed at the meeting that the members of the 
association handle 90 per cent of the entire bituminous 


. tonnage wholesaled. The members of the association han- 


dle 44 per cent of the entire bituminous production of the 
country. Nearly 6,000 mines depend entirely on members 
of the association to market their output. Members of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association purchased more than 
$800,000,000 worth of coal during the calendar year of 1920. 


N. Y. Wholesale Coal Trade Assn. Suspends ; 
Allen Resigns Secretaryship 


T a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Wholesale 
Coal Trade Association of New York, Inc., held on 
Aug. 24, 1921, Charles S. Allen, who has been the secretary 
since the formation of the association, tendered his resigna- — 
tion, to take effect Sept. 30. At the same meeting the 
Board, having accepted Mr. Allen’s resignation, determined 
to discontinue the activities of the association for the pres- 
ent. The charter and equipment of the association will 
be retained and activities will be resumed when the need 
for the same presents itself. 

Mr. Allen will resume the work in which he was en- 
gaged at the time he became secretary, representing ship- 
pers before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other Federal and State regulatory bodies. His office will 
be at 90 West Street. 
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Weekly Review 


that demand is increased in anticipation and lags 

subsequently. Production, save for this minor 
influence, is still hanging fire, waiting on demand. All 
over the country the only market with any sign of life is 
in domestic sizes, and even in these there is no prospect 
of excitement to come. 

Output of bituminous coal during the week of Aug. 
27 is reported by the Geological Survey as 7,755,000 
net tons, a gain of 42,000 net tons over the preceding 
week. There is nothing in the news this week to 
indicate a sudden revival of industry and consequently 
of demand for steam coal. Meantime the seasonal 
increase in buying of household coal is resulting in the 
production of even more of the steam sizes of both 
hard and soft coal than can be marketed, as a con- 
sequence of which the prices on slack are down and 
on sizes are up, with mine-run about on a level, the 
net result of the whole thing being that the Coal Age 
index of spot prices for bituminous coal advanced to 
91 on Sept. 6, from 90 for the week preceding. 

In New England the steam-coal market is under 
heavy pressure, and buyers there, as elsewhere, seem 
to doubt the stability of prices, rather holding to the 
hope if not belief that something is sure to break 
before winter. The all-rail movement holds up as well 


ABOR DAY has the effect on coal of any holiday in 


as it has in the face of continued low price offering of 
Hampton Roads coal only because fully one-third is 
railroad fuel under contracts. In New York and some 
of the other markets further south and west inquiries 
for October delivery are disclosing an encouraging 
firmness, with prices advanced over present levels. 
Purchasing agents are said to favor covering their 
requirements by contracts for the remainder of the 
coal year. Dumpings over the piers at Hampton Roads 
are the lowest in months, having been but 183,000 
gross tons in the week ended Sept. 1, compared with 
269,525 tons the week previous. 


UPTURN IN STEEL MAY BOLSTER COAL DEMAND 


Production is low in the Pittsburgh district but signs 
of gains in the steel market are expected to help the 
demand for coal, while in eastern Ohio the slump in 
Lake business that kept wheels turning a month ago 
is now nearly offset by better steam demand. The 
labor trouble in West Virginia has deflected business 
to eastern Kentucky and rumors of a strike on the 
railroads have given some stimulus to the Chicago 
market, where Pocahontas, desperate for an outlet, is 
pushing local coals in the domestic and apartment-house 
trade to such an extent that bituminous prices of 
Illinois coals are likely to suffer. 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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Anthracite, being largely a domestic fuel, is gaining 
as winter approaches. Dealers along the coast are 
quite generally absorbing the regular small additions 
to circular prices, fearing to frighten off hesitant pur- 
chasers. Meanwhile they have filled their yards to 
overflowing with coal at summer prices, on which they 
will realize the advance later, after the householder has 
lost his opportunity. In other words, the coal has been 
available, if the consumer wanted it, at summer prices. 
But those who did not elect to carry the coal over until 
winter will pay the retailer for having done so, and 
there can be no criticism of the dealer who marks up 
his coal when demand gets brisk. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of soft coal appears to have found a level 
for the time being at about seven and three-quarters million 
tons a week. According to the Geological Survey, the total 
output during the week ended Aug. 27 was 7,755,000 net 
tons, as compared with 7,713,000 the week before. Usually 
at this time of the year production is on the upturn, but 
it is apparent that even for domestic sizes there is not the 
normal activity which marks the approach of autumn. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate no great change during the fol- 
lowing week, Aug. 29 to Sept. 3—loadings on Monday and 
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Tuesday were 52,154 cars, a decrease of 622 cars when 
compared with the corresponding days of the week preceding. 

The movement of soft coal to New England via _all-rail 
declined during the week ended Aug. 27. A total of 2,670 
cars were forwarded over the Hudson compared with 2.982 
cars the week before. 


CAR3 OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDS ON TO EASTERN 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 














a -1921- = — 1920 — 

Week Ended: Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
ANigs, 1,3 cn cee a 2)313 2,560 2,230 6,124 
Aug’ 20 oa aoe aes coe 2,460 2,982 2,976 5,369 
Auge2 1] so ttaeeeeen ee 2,475 2,676 3,435 5,792 


Westbound movement of coal through the canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and Ontario for the month of August, 
1921, was 1,698,068 net tons of bituminous and 489,142 tons 
of anthracite. As the movement to the interior increases, 
the upper docks are enabled to discharge more rapidly the 
cargoes sent up the Lakes, although lack of space has 
necessitated a curtailment of shipments from ths heavier 
volume which prevailed earlier in the season. Total dump- 
ings at the lower ports during the week ended Sept. 3 
increased slightly to 585,577 net tons—564,847 cargo coal 
and 20,730 vessel fuel—as compared with 712,064 tons the 
week preceding. Cumulative movement for the season to 
date is 16,735,687 net tons, which is in excess of 1919 and 
1920 but, owing to the slump during August, 1921, is now 
nearly three-quarters of a million tons behind 1918. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


























Market Aug. 2, Aug. 23, Aug.30, Sept. 6, Market Aug. 2, / 2 g Ss 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1991 1021+ Quoted 192 iE ANg ‘es ANS? y TBDIF : 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.25 $5.25 $5.30 $5.15@$5.50 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.30 $1.60 $1.35 $1.20@$1. 40 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus 35190 el Oe 930 15s P35 000 3. 25 Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 325 3.00@ 3.50 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.40 2.45 2.40 2.15@ 2.45 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 2.30 2.30 2.30. 2.25@ 2.35 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 5.40 5.00 5.00 4.75@ 5.50 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.45 1.85 1.70 1.60@ 1.70 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... SMI PAV bY OE ey; 2 25@ 2.75 Midwest 
Reet Bown isp a8 ba fete agg Baskin. Whhump.-- Glimeo.. 3.33 2:55) 3.65 2.250 405 

f : ihe rt ranklin, Il]. mine run... league ; : .40@ 3. 
ee are tun... aes Res t a a se e 4 Hf 45a rye Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.00@ 2.65 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.15 3.20 3.25 3. 00@ 3.50 rena on bea ao Os ae ene SARs 2 33 ; rf 3 tO 3 O08 >: 73 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard). - Philadelphia.. Di SOmi 295i, 2.9 ome OSCoMAWOO Arent Tl acrochingsil | Chicano. 2... per EG Tt ALPE ant hb ae 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.49 2.58 2.50 2.50 I 7 ‘a Wein! arene Y Chi ewer te Pua | GL OE GU) Bis 3 50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York y00236000 v2 550,02.50° 8: 25@ 2.65 Ind. 4th Vein sree Phen Chicaco ALS 3) 10? 50 2 50 peas 275 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.40 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.40 124° 4th Vein ceceenings... Chicaso. COT ees EDIE tees 

Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.20 2.30 2.25 2:15@ 2.25 124° 5th Ven lump .. Chienso. . * Sea ae 
= =e E nd. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2a00 esos 90) 2. 90@t3r25 

Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) INGwan-orkce ee rteeoDeu 2. 35 20.45, 9 2°10@ 12525 7 

A : A a4 Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 tnd 5th Vei . Chi ts oR 5 5@ 5 
Pool 10 (H. Gr, Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.15 2 00 2.00 IG te ISL Dee ET Vee ee ee eas 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... New York... 1.95 2.05 1.96 1.90@ 2.15 Stendard cay tes See 4 Se St. Pacis vine 1.70 1.85 1.85 10 73a) 1.90 

Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia... 1.90. 1.80 *) 1.80) §1175@ 1585. “Srondard sereonings 0. Sr tl OG OO oS ke beaeE, 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... alinaoresce 1.75) Je 85 1 Om 1 25@. Uissaliwen Ke Nias 8 cade Louivillel 62195 1030250003010. # 85@ 3.25 

High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.35 2.65 2.45 2.25@ 2.40 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.75 1.95 1.90 1. 76@ 1.8 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.65 1.65 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 
hae ps ied a ches Een: ahs oe bo7O es 1260@) 1475 South and Southwest 

ool 54- as an .).. Baltimore.... 5 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 5 ant a 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas....... PHiisbangi. pe e270 2. 70s) 2565012556812 175 dee See a ge se eal Ere EE GSE EA ete (cea 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2:10 2.25 2.20@ 2.30 pie Scam (washed. irpaipehannt Ue? '25@ 2. 

. : x ig Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 § fh Ky. lump........... Louisville.... 3.50 365 3.65 3.25@ 3.75 
= aphid oa pebicn. Pee ech deat. ds Fo she ee, oe So minerun Louisville... 235 2.35 2.30 2.25@ 2.40 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.35 155 1.30 1.20@ 1 40 Boclby Ky -.Gencannea 2). Boulsvilets 209k TU ASmmlss 7 gihes0@ | 560 
Hocking lump............ Columbusiioo 93. 159 315" 93:20) 93. 00@) 3340 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Road. 

Hocking minerun........ Columbus... 2.15 2.15" ©2715" (2.00@) 2330 t+Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight —— Aug. 23, 1921 ———— — Aug. 30, 1921 = oa Sept. 6, 1921¢———— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
JRA ide a New York...... S20 ORL De th eee Sidi) OG) $7.15). ae othe, ok aedand = $75 0G51 +/D ae oon fata ae $7.60@ $7.75 
0 eee Philadelphia... .. 2.66 $7.50@ $8. 20 7.65@ 7.85 $7. vite Be 20 $7.65@ 7.85 $7. 6€0@ $8.20 7.75@ 7.85 
SUL) Aa Chicago..... 5.62 EZR75 , 12 65 12.65 t2e75 12.65 
BE. ono 8G te New York.. 2.61 7.40@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.600 1) 495 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8 15 7.60@ 7.75 
SPA alesis =) aise) (ole ce oie Philadelphia. 2.66 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 7 60@ 8.20 7 60@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 
Sten . ae Now Yor kee 2 61 7 80 % 35 7 80a 8 0 7 80a 8 50 7 80a %3 1 8 250) 8 3 50 re 90.4 % 
PACEMMOMMRY Shey eisiiey ci. 2 2150.08 ew York .cc : ; : .80@ 8.1 a 8. .80@ 8.10 : » 8. » §. 10 
pave ee eapedelphia, eyo pies 8. 000 8. 35 7.95@ 8. 25 8 00 8.35 1h. 250 8. 2 3250 8 8 60 8. 000 8 35 
ove CAR OS nay Peroisis ; 12.90 13.40 12 13.40 12.90 
Mvertantes.........- New York...... 2.61 7.35@ 7.80 7.80@ 8.10 7.60@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.15 7.90@ 8.10 
JLab Mager eke aietske Cave gears ie aoe rh. Hote . 00 dh. Bee ak 25 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 8. 20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 

UNS A ae ICAL; sie sfeualnte : : 0 13: O 12.90 13.10 12.90 
[en oe A See Ree New) York: cei) 2.47 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5 00@ als 6.05@ 6.45 
= Pe Rectsh ereiiey as) obsrian sia ® | hieagoe fe 6 3s 4. ers 50 6. Beet 40 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.40 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 

ea.. ICA LON estan : ; . 60 11.10 11.00 11.10 11.00 
Buckwheat No. 1.. News ViOlKe aide 2.47 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3220 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
ie ee No. i aes Philadelphia... .. 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Rice. . P aqceone. ONES oe ae aresr 2.47 1.75@ 2 50 2.50 2.09@ 2.50 2.50 1.75@ 2 50 2.50 
EUROR MSE eins eo) soi ces Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 250 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
AGI Y Soe letaraiasic 0 feiasiexe, «i New York...... 2.47 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 a0 1.10@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley Philadelphia... .. 2.38 0 75@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseye New York...... YY eR ee Fg 2D Oth Hi peknte den ta othe, 5 ELL 9 Oe See eer 2.50 


*Prices and eight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 
t+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 91, 
Week of Sept. 6, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are. re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal] are given in the 
table in this review. 
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With the recent decline in Lake and export movements 
has come a proportionate decline of the bituminous output 
contributed by the Northern and Middle Appalachians, 
from 65 per cent in the last week of June to 57 per cent 
in the third week of August, which is only 68 per cent of 
the weekly average in 1920. 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION BITUMINOUS COAL, INCLUDING COAL 
COKED, IN THE NORTHERN AND MIDDLE APPALACHIANS 


Current Output, 1921 Weekly Average, Past Years ° 


Week Ended: Net Tons Calendar Year: Net Tons 

AUG RIO Rok Acre tee 4,221,000 19182. 2h ous eee 6,815,000 

Avgr Ss sios nase ae 4,601,000 UB th sete trol Shieh se Mistte 5,600,000 

AAT 2 OR ret ae rae ae 4,403,000 L920. Ae eee ere ee 6,456,000 
ANTHRACITE 


Production of anthracite during the week ended Aug. 27 
was 1,893,000 net tons, according to the Geological Survey. 
This is a recovery of over 300,000 tons as compared with 
the preceding week’s figure, whch was low because of a 
religious holiday, and was more than 100,000 tons in excess 
of the most recent week of full-time operation. 

Sept. 1 saw the last seasonal monthly advance of the 
companies, varying from 10c. to 25c. per ton. Independent 
producers are again obtaining a better premium with the 
increasing demand for household sizes. Movement from 
Buffalo was lighter—135,900 net tons during the week ended 
Aug. 30, as compared with 172,400 the week preceding. 
Pea coal is weak and some distress prices were quoted in 
the New York market last week. The steam trade is picking 
up a trifle. 
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COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 51,000 net tons during 
the week ended Aug. 27, a decline of 6,000 tons when com- 
pared with the week ended Aug. 20. Connellsville produc- 
tion declined 3,000 tons because of strikes at the ovens of 
one of the largest independent producers. The n#trket is 
in better shape, as inquiries are increasing. It is now 
difficult to find distress lots of coke and Connellsville furnace 
prices have stiffened. Spot furnace is quoted $3@$3.25 and 
foundry $4@$4.50. 


Estimates of Production 


FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
(NET TONS) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 


— —1921 1920— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date (a) 
Aug. 13b.. . 7,771,000 


241,605,000 11,813,000 320, our, 000 
Daily average.. 1,295,000 


1,969,000 1,683,000 
Aue? 200.69. sen ’ 7,713,000 11,039,000 aay "eae 000 
Daily average.. 1,286,000 1,840,000 688,000 
Aug. 27c : 7,755,000 J 1,383,000 343) 229, 000 
Daily average... 1,293,000 1,897,000 1,694,000 


257,073,000 ° 
1,272,000 


(a) Less'two dav" s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. 


(b) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 


ANTHRACITE 


1921 — 1920———. 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week Ended to Date to Date 
August 13 1,772,000 1,851,600 
August 20a 1,529,000 1,640,000 
August 27b 1,893,000 57,486,000 1,868,600 
(b) Subject to revision. 


(a) Revised from last report. 
BEEHIVE COKE 


_ Week Ended ——-—— 
Aug. 27, Aug. 20, Aug. 28, 
1921(a) 192i(b) 1920 


51,000 57,000 419,000 3,776,000 14,055,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. (c) Less two 
days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for the last two years. 





57,713,000 


1921 
to Date 


1920 
to Date(e) 








Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


the Asturian coal region and a strike is 
still feared. Barcelona quotations, in- 
cluding a freight rate to the port of 
19 to 20 pesetas, are; screened, 120 
pesetas, cobbles, 110 pesetas and smalls, 
85 pesetas. 

ARGENTINA—Commerce Reports con- 
veys the impression that considerable 
trade can be built up with the estab- 


PORTUGAL — The Government has re- 
newed its proposals in the Chamber of 
Deputies for a credit of 50,000,000 
escudos ($25,000,000 at normal ex- 
change rates) to purchase coal, wheat, 
cotton and other products. 

INDIA — The coal market is steady. 
The prevailing Bombay quotation is in 


the neighborhood of 35 rupees. It is 
understood that the Government has 
contracted with Africa and Japan for 
the purchase of 1,000,000 tons of coal. 

BRAZIL — Coal imports at Rio de 
Janeiro during June, 1921, were 81,464 


tons as compared with 88,640 tons in 
May and 49,317 tons in June, 1920. 


SPAIN — Labor unrest continues in 


lishment cf an adequate sales agency 
in the Argentine. The report also gives 
much valuable data covering the quali- 
fications necessary to compete for that 
trade. 





Bips ARE REQUESTED by the Direc- 
cion de Navegacion y Puertos, Buenos 
Aires, on 10,000 tons of coal for delivery 
in October. 
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Continental Coal Markets at a Standstill 


Production of Great Britain, France and Ruhr 
Sufficient for All Europe’s Needs—Prices Gen- 
erally Weaker—Hampton Roads Dumpings Decline 


Production of coal in Great Britain 
appears to be going forward on an even 
keel at around 4,500,000 tons a week, 
or at a level for this time of year just 
above that of 1919 and below that of 
1920. In the week of Aug. 20 the out- 
put was 4,334,000 gross tons, a decrease 
of 203,000 tons from the previous week. 
Prices are generally weak. The export 
market is dull, notwithstanding some 
show of strength in Cardiff prices, 
where quotations on Admiralty coal, as 
cabled to Coal Age, are slightly up. 
Newcastle prices are either unchanged 
or down. 

A striking evidence of the world trend 
in coal prices is found in the Septem- 
ber bunker prices on Welsh coal as 
cabled to Coal Age and shown in these 
columns this week. Everywhere prices 
are down. Even bunker prices at 
American ports are declining, though it 
had been supposed the bottom had long 
ago been reached. 

British exporters are offering freely 
on the Continent, especially in France, 
but demand is so slight that little 
business can be done. Production of 
coal in Germany is holding up, the 
Ruhr having an output of 1,791,579 
metric tons in the week of Aug. 20, a 
gain over the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding. France is subsisting on rep- 
aration coal and home production. As 
shown in the report from our Paris 
correspondent in another column, im- 
ports of coal into France in June were 
less than a million tons, mainly from 
Germany and Belgium. 

It is reported that many of the 
smaller unions of employees engaged 
in and about the mines will break away 
altogether from the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain. Such an instance is 
afforded by the National Federation of 
Colliery Enginemen and _ Boilermen. 
This union will take a ballot on the 
question of a break-away from the 
miners. According to the union’s sec- 
retary the result of this ballot is a 
foregone conclusion, the only matter 
left for settlement being whether or 
not they will come to some working 
arrangement with the miners. This 


situation has arisen through the mem- 
bers’ objection to dictation from the 
miners, and, in the event of another 
stoppage, they wish to be free them- 
selves to decide on what policy they 
shall adopt. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Ccal Age) 





‘PIERS ‘ 
Aug. 27 Sept. 3+ 
Pool 9, New York... $5.75@$5.90 $5.75@$5.90 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.40@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.65 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 5. 80@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hampton 
Roads’ gc? 82). 5.00@ 5.25 4.90@ 6.18 
Pools 5-6-7, 
Hampton Roads... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York... $6.00@$6.20 $6.20@$6 30 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.70@ 5.90 5.95@ 6.05 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 6. 10@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.70@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool | Hamo-on Roads... Pe 5 1025725 
Welsh, Gibraltar. . 55s. f.0.b. 50s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Port Said.:... 14856.6.02 8. 6 6481.00. 
Welsh, Singapore..... 102s. 6d.f.o.b 102s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro. . 90s. f.0.b. 75s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Algiers....... 55s. f.0.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Malta........ 67s. 6d.f.0.b.  60s..f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon....... 85s. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata...... 80s. f.o.b. 70s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira...... 65s. f.a.s. 57s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe... .. . 65s. f.a.s. 57s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa.. 69s. t.i.b. 583s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Newcastle.. 35s. @ 37s. 353.@ 37s. 
Belgian, ‘Antwerp. . 135 fr. 110 fr. 
C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 
Ag 2if—ae bent. ST 
Low High Low High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
River Plate......... $11.40 $10.90 $10.85 $10.25 
French Atlantic..... 10.10 SS se MDS 
United Kingdom.... 10.15 9.60 9.75 §&.80 
W est Ttalyso..acce 11.70 10.50 10.15 9.65 
Scandinavia........ 10.70 10.35 20.80 9.95 
Rotierdam..... 9590/9: AUR ieee wares 
CORAM Cee is Gee eae | es y avis Te ty (1) 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Aug. 27 Sept. 3+ 


Admiralty Large........ 32s. 6d. 32s.6d.@33:.6d. 
Steam, Smalls#....0e.. 17s. 6d. 18s.6d.@19s.6d. 


Newcastle: 
Best Steams............ 30s. 27s.6d.@ 30s. 
Best) Gasyceni tans 30s. @ 33s. 28s. 
Best Bunkergiran, eee 27s. @ 28s. 272.@283. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in ttalics. 
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Hampton Roads Quiet; No Export 
Business; Price Cuts on Large 
Tonnage 


Practically no coal was moving at 
the end of August, a total of 1,119,389 
tons having been dumped during the 
entire month. 

Prices of coal, however, remain at 
the same figure as last week. Pools 
1 and 2 are selling $4.90@$5.15, al- 
though lower prices can be obtained 
in many instances for substantial car- 
goes. 

Vessel tonnage awaiting cargo at the 
end of the week was somewhat larger, 
although not sufficient to justify ex- 
pectations of a revival of the export 
business to any considerable extent. 

Only seven vessels cleared from 
Hampton Roads this week with coal 
for foreign ports. Bunker business is 
steady, although the falling off in gen- 
eral shipping has had a tendency to 
cut down this feature of the trade. 

Ocean freight rates remain at ap- 
proximately the same figures as have 
obtained during the last few months, 
only slight deviations being made 

PIER SITUATION 
—Week Ended—— 


‘ Aug.25 Sept. | 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Garsionhand?.g2)5 5.501 w.oevrd. Soke 2,303 2,105 
‘Lonsion Hand sin fee eee 122,247 115,449 
Tons dumped je sie ose 134,173 72,802 
Tonnage waiting: -....<.-.. 16. 4,200 11,350 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls 
Point: 
@ars on hands teense. see 1,848 1,776 
sbons on hand myeea eon! 92,400 104,200 
Tons dumped sti te hee 79,296 73,202 
PLOUNALE: WANG. on g5 2 «tele oe 2,380 6,000 
C. & O. Biaras epee pers News: 
Cars on hand....... (a Gxe saree 2,233 2,181 
MMOWErOm DANG as errno ie pea 99,050 109,050 
Mons damped veer c8 er ceee oe 56,056 37,086 
Tonnage waiting............... 2,500 9,000 





United States July Exports of Coal and 
Coke by Customs Districts 


Exports of coal and coke by customs 
districts from the United States in 
July, 1921, as reported by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
were as follows in gross tons: 




















Coal 
Anthra- Bitu- 

cite minous 
Customs Districts: iy ie: 
panies H 170 25 32 

ermont..... 1,786 290 
ee peep 3 takers Ea, ae 
t. Lawrence. . 96,195 133,451 7é 
Rochester sae 51,395 40,982 E is 
Bufialo:e see 202,555 200,614 5,063 
New Yorkie, ae 25,788 4,011 621 
Philadelphia... . t Beep. 57,315 534 
Maryland: 5 6 ek eee 330,559 2,614 
Virginia. . Fares 2,614 850,760 108 

South Carolina Boop ge ae 59,833 
Florida caenctee a ice 26,737 “99 
Mohilesgy aire ee Ge "90 75 
New Orleans. . Sere ences 951 118 
Sabine... tae hac Cre kg ee 35 
San Antonio........ 1,073 1,279 3,249 

FBO Myac ots ete lo) tae hae 12% 

San Diegorwen0 s,s 2 a . 
Arizonasiiheres cs) 98 51 “57 
San Francisco....... ye ee Oe 230 

Wisshing toeaee, sn a mee 656 
Alaska mec reale 0G, ace 5 ca 
Hi a walt. eyes ihe.» nents. ce 10 Beg: 
Dakbiliia vets ok 252 2,140 117 
Duluth & Sle ca 27 1,212 ee 
ait Sade aaa aaa : rh Rieiaee 4,655 

io 5 Ae : ; 

PottoRivohinteic. [te ; 4 F ae 
Dataleeaee ees: 388,041 2,649,989 19,129 


BUNKER COAL SUPPLIED TO STEAMERS 
(In the foreign trade) 


ye Districts: Tons 
Wewey Or cree es eee eee 287,14] 
Philadelphia Af he bak eek See | cE 30,202 
Mary lands rae), anak cet oe 44,427 
MAL at eh is ek ie ipa ee a BB: 292) 521 
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French Coal Imports Gained in June 


Market Dull — German Coals in Abundance 
and French Mines Are Stocking Heavily — 
No American or British Coal Being Bought 


(Special Correspondence to Coal Age) 


Industrial conditions in France are 
as depressed as ever, and the unex- 
pected outcome of the Paris conference 
—as a result of which it was hoped 
that the near future would come out a 
little brighter on the so-clouded back- 
ground of the present general situa- 
tion—has done away with any reason- 
able chance of immediate revival. 

Only the domestic section, as a result 
of the passing of the abnormal heat, 
shows some activity, but not to the 
extent prevailing at this time in past 
years. 

The market is flooded with offers 
emanating from British exporters, but 
on account of the summer holidays and 
the lack of inducement to be present 
in Paris, there is no real business done. 

French production goes on satisfac- 
torily as far as output is concerned, but 
the mines are again heavily stocking 
coal for which there is no demand. 

The German situation is unchanged. 
Seme prices have been fixed on a new 
basis, particularly for industrial coke, 
and it is expected that this will have 
a helpful influence on metallurgical 
production. 

Imports of coal into France in June 
were 957,000 metric tons, compared 
with 775,000 tons in May and more 
than 2,000,000 tons in January. The 
figures for June as cabled to Coal Age, 
with those for May, are as follows: 


IMPORTS OF COAL INTO FRANCE 
(In metric tons) 





Source June May 
GreatlB Cita Sepeon teuke een: 44,000 102,000 
Belew fae <br oe wesc 173 000 127,000 
Uniteds Statesmccrs weteiecter 25,000 39,000 
Germany; co eee ee eee 606,000 443,000 
Sarre district, seers + cts 65,000 45,000 
Other countries: 3... 2... 44,000 19,000 

957,000 775,000 


During the first five months of 1921 
France imported 5,908,000 tons of coal, 
as shown in the following table: 
FRENCH IMPORTS OF COAL, JANUARY- 

MAY, 1921 
(Metric Tons) 
Imports from: 


SERS RSME asin Gomtoig aanicio ob ONO Lore oc 254,000 
TREES rire. tance Roatan eter senate oteuete 1,886,000 
pSi-\fshbheek to Or amo aga daonnaoNso0 do oe 435,000 
POL) peeks ere ne teber ilove ues tolctealte Merc deepened outehce 716,000 
Germany Oe Ae cctsrore storey creas arene tered 2,549,000 
During these five months exports 


were 464,000 tons, of which 254,000 
were shipped in May. Of this total, 
Great Britain received 88,000 tons, as 
against 225 tons for the first four 
months. Belgium absorbed 55,000 tons 
of French coal, of which nearly 50,000 
tons were shipped in May, Italy receiv- 
ing 138,500 tons and Luxemburg 73,- 
000 tons. 

May production of coal and lignite 
was 2,162,000 tons. Adding imports 
during the same month—775,000 tons— 
and deducting exports—245,000 tons— 
it will be seen that French consumers 
received 2,692,000 tons during May. 


During the first five months of this 
year imports of coke were 1,471,000 
tens, of which 233,000 tons were re- 
ceived in May. Of the total imports, 
Germany supplied 1,482,000 tons from 
January to May, of which 227,000 tons 
were received in May. Imports of pat- 
ent fuel (briquets) for the first five 
months were 405,000 tons, of which 
74,000 were delivered in May.  Bel- 
gium supplied 25,000 tons and Germany 
45,000 tons. Exports were only about 
5,000 tons. 

German deliveries in May were 443,- 
000 tons of coal and 227,000 tons of 
coke. Figuring the coke in tons of 
crude coal this represents a total of 
717,000 tons of coal. The Reparations 
Commission had put the amount of coal 
to be supplied by Germany during each 
of the first five months of the year at 
2,200,000 tons, of which France was to 
get four-fifths, or approximately 1,760,- 
000 tons. 

Mr. Grosclaude, about whom. much 
has been printed in American papers at 
the time of his visit to the United 
States to study the coal question, still 
goes on advocating the purchase of 
American coals, at least to an extent 
sufficient to permit French buyers to 
keep in touch with the market to be 
able to call for larger supplies in case 
of an emergency. He mentions the 
probability of future insufficient pro- 
duction of the British coal mines. He 
also calls attention to the possibility of 
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a simultaneous strike in the United 
Kingdom and the German districts at 
present supplying coals to France, and 
questions what the country’s situation 
would be should this happen. 

A new agreement has just been made 
under the terms of which France will 
deliver 3,500,000 tons of Saar coal an- 
nually to Germany. 





American Coal Quotations are Firm in 
Holland and Italy 


Cable advices to Coal Age show that 
American and British coal quotations 
are unchanged in Holland and Italy. 
In Rotterdam, American gas coal is 
firm at $7 and British steam at 38s. 
When the higher c.i.f. prices quoted this 
week by American exporters are con- 
sidered, it is apparent that this $7 fig- 
ure must be on “distress” coal. - 

Cardiff steam firsts are unchanged 
on the Genoa market at 270@280 lire, 
f.o.b. wagons; American steam is 250 
@260 lire. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended Sept. 1 








FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 
Tons 
For Africa: 
Br. SS. Heathfield, for Dakarse..e4 eee nenee 7,040 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Dan. SS. Gorm, for: Trinidade.. eee eeeeeeeee 3,164 
For Brazil: 
Dut. SS. Celaeno, for Buenos Aires.......... 4,759 
Grk. SS. Issofig)u, for Rio de Janetro........ 5,374 
For Canada: 

Am.SS. Hilton, for Three Rivers (Que.)..... 4.411 
Br. Schr. Nettie C., for Livingston..v...72-. 650 
FROM PHILADELPHIA: 

For Atlantic Islands: 
Nor. SS: Banan; for Kinevton., one aee ee eee 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Cuba: Tons 
Br: SS. Blackheathiieae ase eee 4,523 
For France: 
Jap. ‘SS Yayoi Mares. aes eee LES 
For Sweden: 
Sw. SS." Cihiljiwalch? . 2c cee eee 6,727 





From the Market Centers 


| Reports 





New England 





BOSTON 


No Material Change—Pocahontas and 
New River Agencies Dominate Market 
— Pennsylvania Shippers Resigned to 
Dull Business — Certain Anthracite 
Sizes in Fair Demand. 


Bituminous—This week there are few 
new developments to report. The mar- 
ket continues under the same extraordi- 
nary pressure to move coal that has 
been characteristic since mid-July. In 
certain industries there is a better line 
on future business, but the average 
manufacturer does not yet feel war- 
ranted in producing more goods than 
the market can readily absorb under 
present conditions. There is nothing 
to indicate any faith in current prices, 
except on the narrow ground that the 


bottom may have been reached. Few 
consumers have much confidence that 
offerings will turn out to be sufficiently 
‘ow to justify purchases. It may be a 
wrong attitude—but it is the only one 
most buyers seem to have. 

The shippers of Hampton Roads 
coals continue to be the chief factors 
in the territory that is now accessible 
via re-handling piers at Boston, Port- 
land and Providence. The low range 
of marine freights, especally in large 
sailing vessels, has materially enlarged 
the scope of the smokeless coals, for at 
points like Manchester, N. H., where 
the inland freight from Boston is $1.68 
per gross ton, the combined charges by 
rail and water from the Pocahontas 
district in West Virginia are only 
slightly in excess of the $5.70 rate all- 
rail from central Pennsylvania. At 
Lowell and Lawrence, Mass., the differ- 
ential is very much in favor of the 
Southern coals. With smokeless slack 
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being offered at prices well down to- 
ward $1 per net ton at the mines in 
West Virginia it is easy to see how 
restricted is the opening for fair to 
medium grades from Clearfield and 
Cambria. 

Receipts all-rail via the Hudson 
River gateways continue on a very 
light average. Even more than the 
usual one-third is for locomotive sup- 
ply, although the railroads here are 
holding down most of their contractors 
to minimum monthly quotas. 


Whole groups of operations in Penn- 
sylvania are closed down, and where 
there is active mining but a given 
number of cars per day is produced, 
these to be absorbed when and where 
the selling agents are able to place 
them. Off-shore inquiry is reduced to 
small volume, and bunker business is 
also light. Whole fleets of barges are 
tied up because of ‘the lack of orders, 
and it remains to be seen whether the 
pendulum will swing back to any extent 
during September. At Hampton Roads, 
certainly, it is recognized that whatever 
opening there is for spot coal is in New 
England, and there is still a tendency 
to force cargoes on the market rather 
than pay car service at the piers. 

Undeniably, the marine freight mar- 
ket is easy at a low level as compared 
with rates that have prevailed since 
i915. Sailing vessels and barges are 
not offering quite so frequently, how- 
ever, at $1 flat, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, and the occasonal charterer 
finds it somewhat more difficult to cover 
on short notice than was the case a 
fortnight ago. 


Anthracite—For stove size, particu- 
larly, and to a less extent egg, are in 
somewhat better request than early in 
August. There is beginning to be a 
better realization on the part of re- 
tailers that producers cannot furnish 
the more desirable sizes in unlimited 
quantities, and it is expected that with 
cooler weather later in the month there 
will be less difficulty over moving chest- 
nut. Buyers have seen, too, that pur- 
chases cannot be deferred too long 
without taking the risk of unlooked-for 
delay. The usual monthly advance of 
10c. per ton on the domestic sizes was 
announced by the old-line companies, 
effective Sept. 1. 








Tidewater—FEast 


BUFFALO 


Slight Increase in Demand—Not Much 
Real Improvement — Seasonal Demand 
Aids Anthracite—Lake Clearances Still 
Heavy—Coke Dull. 


Bituminous — Shippers report a 
small increase of orders and think the 
better demand will go on. It is too 
small however, to be of much account. 
The effort to force a resumption of busi- 
ness continues, but it will hardly come 
to much while things remain as they 
are. It is reported that the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. will soon open full 
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force. The real adjustment, a bringing 
of all costs down, to about the same 
level, is still delayed. When that hap- 
pens the buyer will spend his money 
for building and other things and busi- 
ness will be normal again. 

Prices are not very steady. Quota- 
tions are; $3 for Youghiogheny gas 
lump, $2.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $2.50 for Allegheny Valley 
mine run and $1.75@$2 for slack, add- 
ing $2.36 to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 
to other coals to cover freight. 


Anthracite Demand improves 
slowly. Retailers say that they have 
sold as much as usual, but they are 
very anxious to do more business and 
save themselves the expensive work of 
delivering coal in snow. 

Prices are due to advance, but the 
move in that direction is not at all 
uniform. Some companies have ordered 
an advance of 10c., according to former 
practices, others have no advices on the 
subject, while some independents an- 
rnounce that no advance at all will be 
made. There is an added uncertainty 
on account of the various Pennsylvania 
special taxes. One retailer reports that 
he was charged a 40c. advance for a 
load of coal at the trestle. 


Lake—Shipments are not quite as 
heavy but are keeping up well. Clear- 
ances for the week ended Aug. 30 were 
135,900 tons, of which 45,900 cleared 
for Chicago, 26,400 for Duluth and 
Superior, 17,800 for Milwaukee, 11,000 
for Fort William, 9,500 for Escanaba, 
7,500 for Green Bay, 7,300 for Port 
Arthur, 6,500 for Ashland and 4,000 
tons for Marquette. Freight rates re- 
main unchanged. 


Coke—Jobbers find. it hard to make 
sales of any amount. When the fur- 
naces want coke they can buy of the 
cvens direct at about their own price, 
as has been done of late. There is talk 
of some of the local byproduct furnaces 
starting up soon. Prices continue at 
$4.25 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, 
$3.25 for 48-hr. furnace and $2.75 for 
stock, to which add $3.64 for freight to 
Buffalo. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Domestic Demand Increases 
— Companies and Independents Ad- 
vance Prices — Bituminous Market 
Quiet — Inquiries for Future Increase. 


Anthracite—There has been a notice- 
able improvement in conditions. De- 
mand for all sizes is on the increase 
and an active fall is looked for. The 
big producers are getting full circular 
for all coals and the independents are 
quoting, and in most instances receiv- 
ing, premiums for their egg, stove and 
chestnut. Pea coal is the lame duck in 
the market. 

The attention of the trade was cen- 
tered on the announcement of the com- 
panies as to prices for September. 
With one exception, the usual advance 
of 10c. per ton for broken, egg, stove 
and chestnut was made. One company 
deferred their announcement until after 
Labor Day, while one or two of the com- 
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panies did not make any change’ in the 
price of pea. 

The effect of the closing down of 
several collieries in the Scranton dis- 
trict, because of the workings of the 
Kohler mine cave law, has not yet been 
felt here. Considerable of the coal pro- 
duced by this company comes to this 
market. 

Stove coal continues most in demand, 
but egg and chestnut are moving easily 
because of the willingness of retail 
dealers to take these coals if given the 
first named. Pea coal is the trouble 
maker. There is considerable around 
and some shippers have difficulty in 
moving it. Some distressed cargoes 
were quoted at $4, but the quotations 
for fresh mined independent coal 
ranged $5@$5.35 at the mine. 

Barley is the strongest of the steam 
coals. Quotations showed considerable 
variation, but there is comparatively 
little of it being quoted below $1.10. 
The independents are trying to bolster 
the market for buckwheat and rice, the 
latter holding its own and being quoted 
at about the company circular for the 
better grades. Current quotations for 
company and independent coals are 
reported in the Weekly Review. 


Bituminous — There are indications 
that the market is on the climb. Oper- 
ators are already receiving inquiries 
for October shipment and some are 
showing their optimism by quoting 20c. 
above the present market. These in- 
quiries are, of course, for the better 
coals. 

Purchasing agents appear in the field 
more often, but principally for inquiry. 
While some orders are being placed for 
immediate delivery there is a tendency 
to contract for the balance of the coal 


year. 
Locally the demand _ shows little 
change. The market is spotty. Call 


for the better coals is fairly strong, 
while the cheaper grades, of which 
there is little here, move slowly. Early 
in the week there was a tendency to 
stronger prices, but this was_ short- 
lived. 

This month promises to show more 
business than last. Operators and ship- 
pers look for more activity especially 
after the middle of the month and some 
say they have already booked more 
business than they had in August. 

Slack continues to show strength, 
but this is attributed in most circles 
to its scarcity. The quotations range 





$1.85@$2.10. Current prices are given 
in the Weekly Review. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite Prices Advanced — Retail 
Trade Fair — Buckwheat Trifle 
Stronger—Bituminous Gives Some In- 
dication of Betterment — Prices Un- 
changed. 


Anthracite—New prices were issued 
by all companies Sept. 1. The compa- 
nies making 10c. monthly advances 
continued this, with what is expected 
to be the last of the season. One com- 
pany, which had made no spring re- 
ductions, but had intimated to their 
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customers an increase would be likely 
on Sept. 1, failed to make this in- 
crease. An important independent re- 
duced prices 10c. on every size includ- 
ing pea; of the remainder, a couple 
made no increase, while others raised 
from 10c. to 25c. The new wholesale 
prices have had little effect at retail, 
as the yards carry heavy stocks bought 
at the lower prices. 

There continues to be a fair con- 
sumer demand. As the warm spell 
eannot be of long duration this time 
of year, the general expectation is that 
September will be a good coal month. 

At this time shippers are showing 
more anxiety about outstanding ac- 
counts. Retailers were known to be 
giving heavy credits, and now with 
the active coal buying season not far 
away the producers are taking advan- 
tage of the occasion to remind their 
customers that they must be in good 
standing to get shipments later when 
the rush arrives. 


Buckwheat, at least, is a trifle better 
taken, although not to the point where 
there is any difficulty to get it. Rice 
and barley are unchanged. 

Bituminous—There seems to be some 
measure of improvement, at least in 
the matter of inquiries, and a few 
houses report slightly heavier sales. 
There is unquestionably some new buy- 
ing for storage. The consumer is more 
than reluctant to tie up much money 
in coal, even though some of the best 
grades can be had at bargain prices. 
It is when the buyer figures up the 
total outlay, including freight, which 
latter item is now such a big factor 
that he finally decides to rely on his 
policy of minimum outlay for mate- 
rial. 

Prices on the whole remain un- 
changed. There is still a moderate 
amount of distress tonnage on the mar- 
ket, some fair coals of this kind re- 
cently being offered around $1.50. 


Railroads are not taking anything 
like their habit of other years. They 
have some coal in storage, yet the fact 
that they do not take more would seem 
to imply a belief by them that they 
are not going to need anything like 
they formerly did in winter. 

Tide business is not satisfactory, 
with an extremely small number of 
foreign cargoes clearing. Interests 
consulted see little chance for improve- 
ment in the near future, probably not 
during the entire winter season. 








Northwest 





MILWAUKEE 


Market Tone Improving — Deliveries 


Approaching Normal — Lake Receipts 
Increase. . 


The market is steadily improving in 
tone, and before September is over de- 
liveries will have reached a normal 
stage for the season. There is a tempo- 
rary shortage of anthracite stove, but 
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chestnut, or the fuel of the masses, is 
in slow demand, due to the unemploy- 
ment situation and the universal judg- 
ment that coal is too high. The 
September advance of 10c. in anthracite 
and $1 in coke will go far toward con- 
vincing consumers that they can not 
expect lower prices before the coming 
spring. 

There has been a spurt in Lake 
receipts, and the dock yards are reason- 
ably busy again. Receipts for August 
thus far aggregate 121,502 tons of an- 
thracite and 287,886 tons of soft coal, 
making 646,917 tons of the former, and 
1,756,854 tons of the latter, since navi- 
gation opened. 

The district is in no danger of a 
shortage for next winter. Fires have 
developed here and there among the 
dock piles. The coal is being shipped 
as fast as possible, which seems to be 
the only remedy, as water has little 
effect on smouldering coal. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Steady Buying Improvement — Dock 
Supplies Pile Up—State Urges Radical 
Legislation. 


From the coal man’s standpoint, 
things have been gradually but steadily 
improving. The docks have received 
constant tonnage during the season of 
navigation until now they are fairly 
well filled. In fact, some of them are so 
well stocked that cargoes have had to 
be delayed in unloading until room 
could be made for them. 


While the deliveries from the docks 
to the interior could be a great deal 
heavier without breaking any records, 
the movement is fairly constant, and 
indicates that the trade is finally accept- 
ing the inevitable as to prices. It would 
be better for all concerned, if the move- 
ment had started a month or so earlier, 
since the situation now is that an early 
fall will surely find some sections with- 
out adequate fuel. The “strike” has 
been between consumer and retailer, 
between retailer and wholesaler. Hence 
the stock going out to the retail trade 
is steadily going out to consumer. No 
one is stocking to any extent, except the 
dock companies. 


While buying has been resumed to a 
degree, it has been under protest, and 
with a feeling that the ruling prices are 
too high. This feeling is accentuated 
from time to time, by various pro- 
nouncements from different sources. 
The latest is the report to the governor 
of Minnesota, upon the coal situation 
as regards the consumers of Minnesota 
for the coming winter. It is reassuring 
in that it anticipates no serious short- 
age, but it implies extravagant charges 
for coal, and urges supporting radical 
legislation to control coal selling. 


The coal trade may well congratulate 
itself upon the showing that has been 
made this season in the furnishing of 
dock coal for the Northwest. Without 
the intervention of fuel administrators, 
either official or ex-official, without the 
stimulus of any outsider, the dock 
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receipts to Aug. 1 were 266 per cent of 
the totals for 1920, when all the various 
intermediaries were in action if not in 
evidence. 

With the improved demand from the 
interior, the all-rail trade is selling 
more Illinois and Indiana coal in the 
Northwest. The all-rail business is 
largely a matter of immediate consump- 
tion, for almost none of it can be stored. 
In fact some of the large steam users 
find difficulty in carrying some of it for 
even a reasonable length of time, be- 
cause of the danger of spontaneous 
combustion. So this trade will not pick 
up materially until colder weather is 
at hand. 





DULUTH 


Inland Movement Increases—Lake Re- 


ceipts Lower — Anthracite Price 
Changes—Higher Boat Rates Seen. 


Generally increasing business is the 
feature of the market, with indications 
that coal will move in even larger 
quantities as soon as the money sit- 
uation loosens. Financial reasons are 
given by dock men and dealers as the 
only ones for the absence of a flood 
of business, as dealers cannot afford 
to carry their customers who are in 
monetary difficulties. 

An increase of 10c. a ton went into 
effect on anthracite Sept. 1, but no 
increases in bituminous have been re- 
corded. Prices all along the line are 
firmer, however, with lump at $7, run 
of pile at $6.25 and screenings at $4. 
The advance in hard coal is the last. 
regular increase of the season. A cut 
of $1 a ton in the price of buckwheat 
is the only change of note in the anthra- 
cite field. This was necessitated by 
the lack of demand and a healthy sup- 
ply. Buckwheat is now at $7.50 a ton 
from the docks, stove and nut is $13, 
pea $11, and egg $12.75. 

A cutting down of bottoms, due to 
the shortage of ore cargoes, seems 
imminent. Thirty-three cargoes came 
into the harbor last week, of which 
eleven were anthracite. 

Rumors have been prevalent of an 
increase in rates for carrying from 
lower ports. These seem unfounded at 
present. It is possible that an in- 
crease may be named in October, to 
continue until the closing of naviga-. 
tion. The outward movement has pro- 
vided space on the docks for cargoes 
arriving and all fear of a: dock tie-up 
has faded away. 





pacha 





Inland West 


CHICAGO 


Domestic Demand Keeps Up—Eastern 
Coals in High Favor—R.R. Strike Talk . 
Temporarily Bolsters Steam Market— 
Heavy Anthracite Stocking. 

Demand for domestic coal is not only 
keeping up, but improving. Eastern 
coals, quite lately, have taken a promi- 
nent. place in the Chicago. market.: This .. 
especially refers to Pocahontas.. <A... 
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high grade Illinois lump coal will cost 
the dealer approximately $6.25 per ton 
f.o.b. Chicago. It is no trick at all to 
puy good Pocahontas mine run on a 
basis of $6.40, Chicago, and as Pocahon- 
tas is primarily a higher grade coal 
than the Illinois product, it can be seen 
that Eastern producers are coming into 
our own markets and cutting us out. 

It is expected, however, that prices 
on Illinois and Indiana coals will be 
reduced further. Chicago operators are 
putting up a strong fight and basing 
their argument almost entirely on serv- 
ice, as they claim they can take care of 
the retail dealer during the winter 
months, when coal is very hard to get, 
far better than can an operator with 
mines in the East. 

The steam market is lamentably 
weak, although there was some little 
improvement brought about during the 
week, caused probably by the threatened 
strike on the part of some of the rail- 
road brotherhoods. An Eastern oper- 
ator offered some very high grade Elk- 
horn mine rur as low as $1.90 a ton, 
but was unable to find any takers at 
this figure, which, by the way, repre- 
sents a selling price considerably below 
cost. Unemployment is as general as 
ever, if not on the increase, and it is 
not expected that the situation will 
show any signs of radical improvement 
during the winter months. 

Some dealers look upon the prediction 
as a certainty that there will be a 
long strike in the anthracite fields next 
spring, and are picking up all the good 
hard coal they can on the open market. 
They are particularly interested in bar- 
gain coal, and are able to buy small 
tonnages from time to time at prices 
below the list. 


CLEVELAND 


Domestic Buying Exceeds That of Cor- 
responding Period Last Year—Ship- 
ments to Lake Decrease — Little Gain 
Seen in Industrial Demand. 


Buying for domestic purposes is at 
a better rate than during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, when it 
was restricted because of priority Lake 
shipments. The improved demand for 
domestic coal does little to stimulate 
production. A number of Ohio mines 
have cut down or ceased operations 
within the last week. 

There is little increased industrial 
activity in Ohio. Sentiment, however, 
among manufacturers is decidedly more 
cheerful and the coal trade believes 
that the next few weeks should see 
somewhat of a revival in the demand 
for industrial coal. 

Operators see a silver lining in the 
clouds. Sales forces which have been 
in the background for the last few 
months have been producing results 
in orders, although prices are so low 
as to leave little margin for profit. 

There has been a decided slowing up 
of shipments to the lower Lake ports. 
The movement for the season up to 
Aug. 29 was 15,649,413 tons, compared 
with 10,282,873 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1920, 15,111,200 tons 
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in 1919, and 16,111,105 tons in 1918. 

Retail dealers announce the follow- 
ing prices for delivered coal: Anthra- 
cite, egg, and grate, $14; chestnut, 
$14.15; stove, $14.20. Pocahontas, 
shoveled lump, $11.25; mine run, $9.50. 
Domestic bituminous, West Virginia 
splint, $10; No. 8, Pittsburgh, $8.15; 
cannel lump, $12.15. Steam coal, No. 
6 and No. 8 slack, $5.75; No. 6 and No. 
8 mine run, $6, and No. 8$-in. lump, $6. 

Bituminous receipts for the week 
ended Aug. 27 were 660 cars, of which 
433 went to Cleveland industries and 
227 to retailers. These figures repre- 
sent a decrease of ninety cars to in- 
dustries and sixty-two cars to dealers 
under receipts for the previous week. 





DETROIT 


Domestic Coal Showing Only Slight 
Improvement — Steam Demand Con- 
tinues Inactive—Shipments Are Small. 


Bituminous—Users of steam coal are 
not manifesting the interest that should 
be apparent at this time of the year, if 
an adequate fuel supply is to be pro- 
vided. Much of the business is made 
up of offerings at distress prices. 
cause of the lessened consumption, it 
has been possible for steam plants to 
supply current requirements by pur- 
chases in the spot market of smaller 
lots than would be required under 
normal conditions. This has encour- 
aged a belief among certain users that 
they will be able to get coal at any time 
as it is needed, without the necessity 
of placing orders for direct shipment. 
Although the volume of domestic busi- 
ness is not large, it is regarded as an 
encouraging development. 

Ohio 3-in. lump is quoted at $3.25, 
2-in. at $3, egg, $2.75, mine run $2.15, 
nut and slack $1.50; West Virginia 
4-in. lump is $2.25, 2-in. lump $3, egg 
$2.75, mine run $2.25, nut and slack 
$1.50@$1.60. Smokeless lump and egg 
is $5.25, mine run $3, nut and slack 
$1.65. 

Anthracite—So far, retail dealers 
have distributed only a small portion 
of the normal winter requirements of 
household users. Despite reiterated 
warnings, many consumers are appar- 
ently still looking for a price reduction 
on prepared sizes. 





ST. LOUIS 


Domestic Activity Noted in Some 
Grades—Country Demand Fairly Good 
—Higher Grades Move Slowly. 


The domestic trade is buying the 
middle-grade coal to some extent, al- 
though purchasing has not been re- 
sumed generally. Anthracite, coke and 
smokeless is moving slowly, with coke 
in the lead on account of extensive 
advertising. 

Carterville is in light receipt, with 
very little demand. Mt. Olive is tak- 
ing on fairly well, with Standard trail- 
ing behind. : 

There was an advance of 25c. per 
ton on Sept. 1 on Carterville lump 
because this was taken out of storage. 


Be- . 
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Shippers are insisting that lump orders 
be accompanied in most instances with 
orders for egg and nut and rather than 
do that the dealers are using their 
storage lump. 

Steam demand locally is unusually 
slow. Country steam call is_ better, 
especially to Chicago and the North- 
west. 





CINCINNATI 


Better Line of Inquiry Developing— 
Heavier Output Depresses Bituminous 
Prices—Retail Advance Seen. 


The loss of production and the agi- 
tation in the Mingo mine war zone 
during the past week has shown a re- 
flection here, not so much in price but 
as a disturbing element. <A better flow 
of inquiries have been received and some 
offers to contract, not for a couple 
of months but up to April. This, how- 
ever, is not locked upon favorably as 
most of such offers are naming spot 
prices. 

Some good quality mine run has been 
offered at $1.50 as well as some of the 
poorer grades from both West Virginia 
and southeastern Kentucky. Top grades 
ran all the way up to $1.85. Kentucky 
slack ranged $1.10@$1.25, West Vir- 
ginia, $1.25@$1.50. Block sold $3@ 
$3.25 from both states. 

Smokeless was practically featureless 
with last week’s prices quoted. Certain 
signs indicate a slight advance for 
September deliveries. 

There has been no change in the 
retail market. Some dealers are talk- 
ing of advances that may be necessary 
should the rush for coal that comes 
about mid-month develop. Somkeless 
lump is quoted $9.50@$10.25; mine run 
$7.75; slack $6.25. Bituminous lump 
is $7.75@$8.25; mine run $6.75, and 
slack $5. 





COLUMBUS 


Better Domestic Demand—Steam Busi- 
ness Continues Quiet — Lake Trade Is 
Slowing—Production Slightly Increased. 


The better domestic demand is surely 
a lifesaver as there is practically no 
steam trade. Householders are now 
putting in their winter stocks and the 
movement is gradually expanding. The 
principal demand is for the better 
grades as New River and Pocahontas, 
but there is also a fair run of orders 
for Ohio-mined coals. 

Retail stocks are fairly good, al- 
though some have been depleted and 
dealers are ordering’ for replenishment. 
No change has taken place in retail 
prices. 

The Lake trade is rather quiet. Some 
coal is being shipped from eastern Ohio 
and a small quantity from Pomeroy 
Bend. Congestion.on the Upper Lake 
docks is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing and this presages an early 
closing. 

The steam trade is slow in every 
way, although some shippers profess to 
see a little more activity. The best 
customer at this time is the public 
utility which is using a considerable 
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tonnage of screenings. With a better 
production’ of lump, screenings are in- 
creasing and consequently prices have 
fallen from the high points which pre- 
vailed in August. 

Production in Ohio fields is slowing, 
although some better records have been 
made in the Hocking Valley and 
Pomeroy Bend fields, which are produc- 
ing slightly better than 25 per cent of 
normal. Crooksville and Cambridge 
are credited with 23 to 25 per cent. 
Other fields are not showing up much 
better than formerly. 








West 





DENVER 


Production at Low Ebb—Winter Short- 
age Feared—Prices Close to Production 
Cost. 

With Colorado’s decrease 2,003,068 
tons to Aug. 1, over a corresponding 
period last year, operators are going 
along at an uncertain measure. Produc- 
tion in the first seven months this year 
totaled 6,962,577 tons, against 4,959,509 
in 1920. There can be no surplus coal 
under such conditions to catch up with 
the winter demands later on. 

Prices allow but a narrow margin 
for handling. Lump bituminous at the 
mines sells at an average of $6 in the 
southern field. The lowest unskilled 
worker on the surface at the mines gets 
$6.65 for eight hours, and some prop- 
erties have a minimum wage of $6.75. 
Mule drivers, track layers, and others 
working undergrcund, are receiving a 
minimum of $7.75; hoist engineers, $8, 
and diggers are able to make $300 to 
$400 a month if they can get in full 
time. 

Production for the week ended Aug. 
20 was 147,598 tons of a possible full- 
time output of 326,032 tons. Of a 55 
per cent loss of tonnage from all causes, 
more than 36 per cent is charged to lack 
of orders. 





South 





LOUISVILLE 


Steam Market Weak — Domestic De- 
mand Stronger—West Virginia Situa- 
tion Making for Better Market for 
Kentucky Coals. 

With just a slight increase in do- 
mestic demand and production, the 
screenings market has weakened, as the 
industrial demand is not improving 
rapidly enough to take up even a small 
gain in output. Railroad consumption 
is slightly better, but not over con- 
tract allotments of the roads. 

The West Virginia situation is such 
that some of the jobbers have been 
unable to get any coal from Logan or 
Kanawha for some time. This should 
result in somewhat better demand on 
the mines in eastern Kentucky and ad- 
joining fields, which are operating. It 
is said that already a little buying is 
being diverted to Kentucky. 

A number of mining companies in 
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eastern Kentucky are reported to be 
charging extra for shipping coal in flat 
bottom cars over shipments in hoppers, 
in view of the shortage of flat bottoms, 
which are being demanded by retailers 
and small industrial concerns. Some 
of the jobbers and all buyers are de- 
cidedly disgusted with this extra charge 
idea, as it is considered to be a case 
of taking a downright advantage. 
Some producers are ignoring this idea, 
and will probably profit by so doing, 
as a lot of buyers claim that they will 
not pay it. 





BIRMINGHAM 


More Active Inquiry and Some Increase 
in Business — Domestic Improves, but 
Still Blocked by Dull Demand. 


The volume and extent of inquiry for 
steam coal is more encouraging than it 
was a week ago, although buying has 
not gone beyond the needs for imme- 
diate consumption. There has _ been 
some improvement in the industrial 
channels, as plants in operation are 
gradually increasing working time, and 
there has been resumption at a number 
of industries in the territory which 
have been idle for some months. Bun- 
ker trade has been better than usual 
the past ten days and shipments to the 
ports of Mobile, New Orleans and Pen- 
sacola were heavier than for some time 
past. Quotations on steam coal have 
not changed materially. 

Inquiry for domestic coal is some- 
what improved. The retail market has 
not loosened up enough as yet to allow 
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dealers to accept full deliveries against 
contracts. Quotations for September 
have not been announced so far, but 
most mines will carry an increase of 
10c. to 15c. over the figures for August: 

Operations continue on a basis of 
two days per week as an average, but 
it is expected that market developments 
within the next few weeks will enable 
an improvement in working schedules. 





Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Steam Market Dormant—Impossible to 
Fill Lump Orders — Oil Competition 
Keen. 

Because of the light consumption of 
steam sizes the market is practically at 
a standstill. Operators have orders 
for lump coal which they are unable to 
fill because of inability to dispose of 
the fine coals. 

Mines are working approximately 35 
per cent of capacity. Oil is still mak- 
ing inroads on the steam business. but 
since the prices on Kansas steam sizes 
have been reduced to $2.50@$2.75, coal 
men feel that they will be able to hold 
future business. 

Prospects for the immediate future 
are not encouraging. Operators are 
urging consumers to take mine run in 
lieu of lump as they fear a rush do- 
mestic market if the steam trade con- 
tinues in its present sluggish state. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


ANTHRACITE 
Operating Conditions Better — Kohler 
Law Closes Some Mines—Companies 
Protest. 

Operating conditions have improved 
considerably and mines are running 
regularly. When the Kohler mine cave 
law went into effect several mines were 
forced to close down. All of the com- 
panies, with the exception of the Hud- 
son Coal Co., have filed maps as re- 
quired under the provisions of the act. 
The companies, however, in most cases 
filed them under protest. 


UNIONTOWN 


Market Quiet, but Firmer Tone Seen— 
Wage Scale Adjustment Made. 


A wage increase of approximately 10 
per cent has been granted 1,200 em- 
ployees of the Superior Connellsville 
Coke Co. The increase brings the scale 
up to the present Frick scale. 

The increase in wages was announced 
a few days after striking employees of 
the W. J. Rainey, Inc., had made an 
effort to invade the Superior plant. 
The men were turned back by Sheriff 





I. I. Shaw and a force of deputies with- 
out any disorder. 

There are no developments in the 
Rainey situation, the plants remaining 
closed following refusal of employees 
to accept the recent wage reduction. 

The Marion plant of the Southern 
Connellsville Coke Co. resumed opera- 
tions this week, having secured a coke 
contract for a thirty-day period, but it 
was announced that operations at the 
plant would be continued indefinitely. 
Neither the destination nor the price 
was announced. 

There is a firmer tone in the fur- 
nace market, but sales continue small. 
Inquiries, however, are of a more 
definite nature and there is no doubt 
that the market is now more active 
than at any time during the summer. 

The coal market presents no change, 
there being little demand. Prices are 





dependent largely upon _ individual 
transactions, and range $1.60@$2. 
PITTSBURGH 


Demand Scarcely Improved, but Pros- 
pects Distinctly Better—Miners Indis- 
posed to Consider Wage Scale Revision. 

Operators are adhering to the higher 
asking prices noted in last report, al- 
though there has been little actual in- 
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crease in demand. Prospects, however, 
have become distinctly more favorable. 
Industries are reviving to an extent, 
and the steel industry in particular, 
while still operating at a very low 
rate, is now turning out nearly one- 
half more tonnage than at its low 
point at the middle of July. 

There has been a distinct improve- 
ment in tonnage in the nearby non- 
mion fields, which have been able to 
undersell the Pittsburgh district right 
along, so that there is a chance of the 
other districts becoming fairly well 
filled with business, allowing some to 
fiow back to the Pittsburgh district. 

Operators who expected the union 
miners to propose a reopening of the 
wage subject in order to get employ- 
ment have largely abandoned that ex- 
pectation. The theory of the miners’ 
leaders seems to be that business will 
so revive by next April as to justify 
rates not far from those in the pres- 
ent scale, ignoring the fact that if 
businsss revives it will be due largely 
to wage rates in general having come 
down. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Conditions Unchanged — Better Busi- 
ness in Prospect — Export and Lake 
Orders Nil. 


FAIRMONT 


Not much change in_ conditions 
occurred during the week ended Aug. 
27. Tidewater shipments were light 
and Lake tonnage little better. Less 
railroad fuel than usual was being 
moved. Inquiries were fewer in num- 
ber and producers were unable to take 


in many orders as they could not meet’ 


the prices of non-union fields. 
NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Production remained at about 55,000 
tons for the week, additional inquiries 
not yet being productive of much new 
business. Export and Lake shipments 
were a thing of the past and contract 
orders were few. 


EASTERN OHIO 
Spot Market Quiet — Industrial Im- 
provement Fails to Bolster the Market 
—More Inquiries Received-——R.R. Ton- 
nage Heavier. 

Production for the week ended Aug. 
27 was 363,845 tons or a little better 
than 58 per cent of rated capacity. This 
represents a slight increase over the 
output of the preceding week, but re- 
veals a rather wide variation in daily 
operations when compared with the 
peak period in May at which time 
daily production was running over 70,- 
000 tons. Tonnage mined for the year 
to date is 11,474,923, which is 54 per 
cent of capacity. Operating time lost 
account “no market” is running around 
55 per cent. 

Demand from other avenues of con- 
sumption is not sufficient to offset the 
abrupt cessation of Lake shipping. No 
improvement is looked for until there 
is greater activity at the upper docks 
in shipping coal to the interior. The 
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railroads at the lower ports now have 
less coal on hand than at any time 
since the movement started in good 
shape, the figure being less than 10,- 
000 cars. 

While reports from various indus- 
trial centers throughout the state are 
optimistic, especially in iron and steel, 
the improvement has not been reflected 
to any appreciable extent in the steam 
demand. However, the railroads are 
increasing their fuel requirements and 
a larger percentage of the output is 
now being taken by them. 

There is a better tone in the retail 
market and dealers report more orders 
and commitments from their domestic 
consumers. Aside from a tendency to 
slightly lower figures on slack, the 
range of spot prices remains the same. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


No Wage Scale Developments—U. M. 
W. Meeting Expected to Disclose Min- 
ers’ Intentions. 


Nothing further has been done about 
the proposed conference between oper- 
ators and miners, relative to wage 
seale conditions. According to John 
Brophy, president of District No. 2, 
U. M. W., if the miners were to discuss 
the scale it would upset the contract 
situation all over the country. 

So far as the operators are concerned, 
it is not likely that any effort will be 
made to meet with the U. M. W. 
Everything indicates that the attempt 
to secure a conference on the wage scale 
is a closed incident. The national con- 
vention of the U. M. W. meets in Indi- 
anapolis on Sept. 20, and will decide a 
policy for the union miners all over the 
country, and the convention of District 
No. 2 meets at Du Bois on Oct. 18 and, 
of course, will ratify the action of the 
national convention. The operators of 
central Pennsylvania have not indi- 
cated any movement to break with the 
U. M. W. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Prices Slightly Higher—Prospects Im- 
proved—Rainey Strike Aids Market. 
The coke market is distinctly stiffer 
as to prices, and prospects are improved. 
It is learned positively that the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co.’s contract went to 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co. at $3.10, 
the contract covering 9,000 tons a 


month for September, October and 
November. By the same token, a 
month’s supply could probably be 


picked up at $38, while a contract to 
the end of the year would take a price 
of about $3.25. 

All spot prices below $3 have dis- 
appeared, partly on account of the 
strike at Rainey plants against a wage 
reduction not contemplated by other 
producers, and partly from improved 
prospects, since the trend now is for 
furnaces to get into blast instead of 
active furnaces blowing out. The 
Shenango Furnace Co. will blow in one 
furnace at Sharpsville about Sept. 9 
and is in the market for a coke supply, 
its regular source being filled with busi- 
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ness. Spot furnace is $3@$3.25; spot 
foundry, $4@$4.50. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Aug. 27 at 12,700 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 21,160 tons 
by the merchant ovens, making a total 
of 33,860 tons, a decrease of 3,090 tons. 





UPPER POTOMAC 
Non-Union Competition Prevents Re- 
sumption of Work— Contract Orders 
Holding Fairly Well. 

There was nothing encouraging about 
the situation in the Upper Potomac and 
Georges Creek regions, with no orders 
in sight and with the prevailing low 
prices in the non-union Pennsylvania 
fields precluding producers from secur- 
ing any spot business. Very little coal 
was mined except a light tonnage on 
contracts. 








Middle West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Demand Improving—Glut of 
Steam Sizes Feared—Non-Union Coal 
Taking Trade—Labor Upset Seen. 


The domestic market continues to 
show signs of strength, in fact, it is 
row impossible to get good southern 
Illinois 6-in. lump at any price off the 
list. Day by day the demand for 
domestic coal improves and will con- 
tinue to improve as the fall advances. 
All-rail coal from the East to points in 
the Northwest and Middle West has 
had some little setback, particularly on 
account of the reduced rates in effect 
on coal from the docks at Duluth and 
Superior to points in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and some stations in Iowa. 

Operators and wholesalers are be- 
ginning to wonder what effect the 
renewed domestic demand is going to 
have on the steam market. The steam 
market, in spite of low production all 
summer, has not been strong enough 
to absorb what little tonnage has been 
produced, and now that the demand for 
domestic coals has picked up, it is 
expected that steam coals will suffer a 
decline to even lower levels. Some 
operators are holding firm and are 
refusing to be influenced by the numer- 
ous predictions that the steam market 
will be glutted. The basis of their 
opinion is the fact that the car supply 
is going to prove inadequate as soon as 
the demand gets anywhere near normal; 
with the car supply in bad shape and 
with winter coming on, they believe that 
industry will easily absorb what steam 
coal is produced, and at a good price. 

It appears that a great deal of 
Fastern coal is now moving in through 
this territory at considerably below the 
prices which must necessarily be 
obtained for Illinois and Indiana coals. 
Eastern operators in non-union fields 
can afford to sell their coal cheaper as 
they have already reduced wages. By 
those closely in touch with labor it is 
predicted that the United Mine Workers 
are planning on making a very strong 
effort to unionize all non-union districts. 
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This will tend to restore the old differen- 
tial between Eastern and Western coals. 
As it is today, Pocahontas can be pur- 
chased f.o.b. an inland Illinois town at 
about 25c. over the price obtained on a 
car of high grade southern Illinois coal. 

In Illinois, labor conditions are fairly 
settled, although there is an underlying 
spirit of unrest which will have to be 
reckoned with some time, even if not 
before April 1 next year. The labor 
difficulties which have been in existence 
for some time in the southern part of 
Indiana have now been smoothed over 
to some extent although the situation 
in the affected districts is far from 
normal. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Screenings Weak—Mine Run Steady— 
Production Holding — Domestic Move- 
ment Gains. 

Production is holding up fairly well, 
the demand for prepared sizes being a 
little better than it has been, but still 
much below expectations. Retailers 
really have more coal in stock than is 
generally thought. 

Screenings are weak, selling down to 
$1 per ton, although nut and slack is 
quoted $1.85@$1.50. While some oper- 
ators are asking 25c. a ton extra for 
coal shipped in flat bottom cars, due 
to a shortage of such equipment, the 
western Kentucky operators have not 
started that idea as yet, feeling that 
it is taking an unfair advantage of the 
buyer. However, there is no doubt that 
many buyers would accept coal in 
hoppers if they had to pay a premium 
for flat bottom equipment. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Conditions Improving—Steam 
Sizes Still Weak—Car Shortage in 
Evidence—Prices Show Strength. 


Carterville conditions are consider- 
ably improved on _ domestic _ sizes. 
Screenings, however, have gone back- 
ward. Ranging $1.25@$1.35, last week, 
they are down to $1@$1.10. Some 
mines are several weeks behind on lump 
shipments. The independents are grad- 
ually getting to the association prices 
on lump, but not on other sizes. Many 
foreign cars on the trunk lines indicate 
a.shortage of local equipment. Rail- 
road tonnage shows some improvement. 

The Duquoin situation continues to 
improve both as to price and working 
time, and this also applies to the Jack- 
son County field. These prices range 
about the same as independent prices in 
the Carterville district.. In the Big 
Muddy field around Murphysboro 
domestic sizes are $4.25@$4.55, while 
screenings are down to $1@$1.25. 

Mt. Olive shows increased tonnage. 
Considerable of this is moving to the 
Northwest, some to St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago is getting a fairly good proportion. 
All steam is going to Chicago and on 
contract. Domestic sizes range from 
$3 in St. Louis to $3.75 in the country. 

Standard working time and tonnage 
is somewhat improved. Here and there 
amine resumes operation that has been 
idle for several months. This, however, 
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just throws that much more steam coal 
on the market and screenings are down 
to 85c. Nut coal is $2 and up and 2-in. 
lump is $2.25, with 6-in. $2.50@$2.75. 
A good tonnage is going to the country 
and railroad movement is fairly active. 








Middle Appalachian 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Logan Invasion Causes Idleness — 
Market Dull, but Inquiries Increase— 
Tide and Lake Inactive. 


KANAWHA 


Kanawha production almost ceased 
during the week ended Aug. 27, owing 
to the large number of miners who left 
to participate in the armed invasion of 
Logan County. Mine idleness, growing 
out of a dull market, was therefore very 
much aggravated by labor trouble. 
Although inquiries were becoming more 
numerous spot buying was not on a 
much larger scale than during the pre- 
ceding weeks. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


The threatened invasion of Logan 
County failed to effect production to 
any extent. Although much of the out- 
put was produced for storage, some was 
moving to Detroit and other markets. 
Very little coal was being shipped to 
Tidewater or the Lake, and market con- 
ditions remained unchanged. 

There was little spot business avail- 
able in the Williamson field and much 
of the production was either for rail- 
road fuel account or for storage. How- 
ever, inquiries were increasing and 
more orders appeared to be in sight. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Although orders were not as numer- 
ous as inquiries, nevertheless it was 
apparent that buyers were showing 
more interest in the market. Retail 
buying was on a slightly larger scale. 
There was a distinctly better tone to 
the industry and more gas and by- 
product coals were being moved than 
had been the case for some time. 


VIRGINIA 


Lack of market was responsible for 
losses aggregating about 125,000 tons. 


No coal was moved except on contract, . 


there being no spot buying worth men- 
tioning, although inquiries were picking 
up, leading to the belief that business 
might soon be on a larger scale. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Pocahontas Outlook Brightens—West- 
ern Markets Offset Tide Slump — Car 
Shortage Appears. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas operating conditions were 
somewhat better during the week ended 
Aug. 27 than they had been during the 
early part of the month. With but 
little coal destined to Tide except for 
bunkerage, larger tonnages were going 
to Western markets. Both car and 
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labor shortage losses were somewhat 
larger, although not materially affect- 
ing the output. Slack was still weak in 
price and hard to move. 

Tug River mines were working little 
more than half-time with a prospect of 
some improvement because of the 
resumption of activities in the steel 
trade. Much of the output went to 
Western markets, only a small portion 
being sent to Tidewater. Spot buying, 
was on a slightly larger scale. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 
Poor Tidewater conditions precluded 
larger operations in the New River 
field. It was aimost impossible to dis- 
pose of slack coal. Production was also 
affected by some of the miners joining 
the march on Logan and Mingo. 
Idleness was very marked in the 
Winding Gulf field owing to a general 
absence of spot business. There was 
no demand at Tide and contract orders 
only kept some of the mines running. 


Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Domestic Tonnage Increases — Steam 
Drags—Southern Industrial Conditions 
Improving. 

Little or no change is reported in 

the situation during the past week, but 
inquiries seem to be on the increase 
and the outlook for fall is much im- 
proved. Domestic coal continues to 
move better, with mine run and screen- 
ings dragging. 
_Southern cotton mills are taking 
more coal and demand from fertilizer 
and brick plants in the South is better. 
Of all the “hard hits,” cotton seems to 
have fared worst and a minimum of 
coal has been shipped into that terri- 
tory this season. Prices are shown in 
the Weekly Review. 





West 


UTAH 


Retail Reductions Fail to Bring Busi- 
ness—Steam Demand Unimproved. 

Quite a stir was caused in Salt Lake 
City recently when one of the large re- 
tail agencies came out with a cut of 
$1.25 a ton on a mixture called “Domes- 
tic Lump.” Competitors immediately 
reduced their prices 50c. for pure 
grades. Business, which had been im- 
proving up to this time was immedi- 
ately shot to pieces, as there was a be-_ 
lief that further reductions would soon 
be made. Within three or four days 
prices went back to normal, i.e., $10 for 
lump and $9.50 for nut. Dealers are 
having not a little trouble in explaining 
the situation to their customers. 

The industrial condition is still un- 
satisfactory and demand for steam coal 
is far from normal. The coast trade is- 
holding its own and is expected to in- 
crease with the construction of special” 
coaling barges in San Francisco Bay. 
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ALABAMA 


There is some development work going 
on in the coal fields, which will enable in- 
creased production when demanded, the 
Central of Georgia Ry. having under way 
‘a long spur track to the proposed new mine 
of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. in the 
‘Cahaba River basin. This line will also 
serve the County Coal Co., which is now 
handling its product by truck. It is under- 
‘stood that the Brilliant Coal Co. will open 
a new mine near Calumet, Walker County, 
and that a spur track from the Northern 
Alabama Ry. will be constructed to reach 
this operation. 


The coal bins at the Port of Cordova, on 
the Warrior River, which were constructed 
for the Mississippi-Warrior River service of 
the Federal Government, have been com- 
pleted and accepted by the engineers in 
charge of waterway traffic. The bins are 
of 2,000 tons’ capacity, the coal being un- 
loaded into them from railroad cars by a 
belt conveyor. The new improvements will 
greatly expedite the handling of coal and 
loading of barges at this point and a much 
heavier movement of coal will result when 
the trade again becomes active. 


The Fourth Alabama First Aid Contest 
was held at Woodrow Wilson Park, Aug. 
6, and was participated in by thirty-eight 
teams from industries in the district. The 
meet was held under the auspices of the 
local station of the Bureau of Mines, Ala- 
bama Coal Operators’ Association and the 
Alabama Safety Association. 


COLORADO 


Directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., recently declared the regular dividend 
of 2 per cent on preferred stock, but 
passed the dividend on common. The board 
authorized a reduction of about 10 per cent 
in the compensation of all employees work- 
ing on a weekly or monthly salary basis. 


Employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. at the Pueblo plant, who lost their 
homes or furnishings in rented houses as a 
result of the recent flood, will have an op- 
portunity to buy new homes at cost. The 
residences will be erected by the company. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Coal & Coke Co., operating at 
Virden, recently purchased two more new 
mining machines. This makes a total of 
eight machines now in operation at the 
mine. Another large electric generator was 
also put in service. At the present time 
the mine is working practically every day. 


A contest has just closed at Glen Carbon 
to see who could make their home most 
attractive in the mining town. The contest 
was originated by the Madison Coal Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, operating mines 
throughout the Standard field. The com- 
pany offered cash prizes for the most at- 
tractive and beautiful surroundings of the 
miners’ homes. 


The tipple of the London mine operated 
by the London Coal Co., at Pinckneyville, 
was recently destroyed by fire. It is the 
general belief the sparks from a _ switch 
engine caused the fire, which was not dis- 
covered until it had gained much headway. 
The mine is an’old one and is pretty well 
worked out. It is not known if the tipple 
will be rebuilt. 


Extensive explorations are being made 
in the vicinity of Carpenter, northeast of 
Edwardsville, and there are prospects that 
the Mount Olive and Staunton Coal Co., of 
St. Louis will open another large mine in 
that vicinity. It is said that the company 
has taken options on a tract of 5,000 
acres. 


Owners of the Litchfield Coal Mining Co., 
have a proposition before them from a St. 
Louis firm which may lead to the re- 
organization of the company and the re- 
habilitation of the mine. The St. Louis 
company, engaged in jobbing coal, states 
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that it will rebuild the mine and resume 
operations if 5,000 tons of coal can be sold 
in Litchfield. ‘Every possible effort will be 
made by Litchfield people to provide for the 
opening of the mine. 





INDIANA 


Plans for the development of industrial 
and agricultural electrification of Indiana 
to a point where more than a million people 
will be served with electricity generated in 
the coal fields and transmitted over high- 
tension lines became public recently with 
the filing of articles of incorporation by 
the Indiana Electric Corporation. Simul- 
taneously a petition was filed with the 
Public Service Commission for permission 
to consolidate the Merchants Heat & Light 
Co., of Indianapolis; the Indiana Railways 
& Light Co., of Kokomo; the Elkhart Gas 
& Fuel Co., of Elkhart; Valparaiso Light- 
ing Co., of Valparaiso; Wabash Valley 
Blectric Co., of Clinton; Putnam Plectric 
Co., of Greencastle; Cayuga Electric Co., 
of Cayuga. The incorporation of the Indi- 
ana Electric Corporation and the movement 
to consolidate all these Indiana companies 
marks the first step in the plan of Joseph 
H. Brewer, utility operator, to link up a 
hundred towns and cities in the state on 
one power loop over which electricity gen- 
erated at the coal mines will be trans- 
mitted hundreds of miles and laid down 
at the meters of industrial plants with all 
the savings that are possible from the 
economies of large operations. Most of the 
properties to be consolidated are already 
either connected or within a few miles of 
each other, and the most important im- 
mediate transmission link is to be built 
between Greencastle and Danville, thereby 
making a direct transmission line from 
Clinton, in the heart of the coal fields, to 
Indianapolis. 


The J. K. Dering Coal Co., of Chicago, 
has purchased a set of Nolan Automatic 
Cagers to be installed in the No. 8 mine at 
Clinton. This is the fifth set to be installed 
by this company. 


KENTUCKY 


Fred M. Sackett, of the Bell Jellico Coal 
and the Pioneer Coal Companies, became 
interested in a transaction a few weeks 
ago whereby he and his associates acquired 
6,000 acres of coal land and also the Black 
Mountain R.R. 


Several of the mining plants of the Elk- 
horn field are resuming operations. Es- 
pecially is this true of the Southeast Coal 
Co. at Seco and Millstone. It is said that 
these mines are now working every day 
in the week for the first time in several 
months. Another resuming full time is the 
Logan Elkhorn Coal Corporation at Par- 
sons and Whitaker. The Imperial Elkhorn 
Coal Co. at Sergent is making steady im- 
provements. The Amburgy Coal Co. at 
Dalna, is resuming after being idle for 
months undergoing repairs and tipple con- 
struction. 


The Coldwell-Blythe Coal Co. has been 
organized at Yerkes, Perry County, by S. 
C. Coldwell, M. W. Blythe, both of Yerkes, 
and J. W. Craft, of Hazard. Leases have 
been closed and plans practically completed 
for the beginning of a new coal develop- 
ment, it is said. The development will be 
on the main line of the L. & N. 


MARYLAND 


Coal land in the Cumberland section will 
be developed by John F. Sommerville, 
Duke W. Berger and William S. Berger, 
who have chartered the Berger Smokeless 
Coal Co., with a capitalization of $500,000. 


Coal land development in the Bloom- 
ington district is planned by the R. J. 
Ross Coal Mines Co., chartered by Grant 
Harshbarger, of Bloomington, and Joseph 
P. Guy, of Western Port. 
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The Dixie Flour, Feed & Fuel Co., is the 
name of a $150,000 retail concern chartered 
recently in Hamilton. The incorporators 
are L. C. Seward, Charles Lamm, B. L. 
Vinnedge, W. W. Vinnedge and M. P. 
Lintner. 


OHIO 


The Warren Cartage and Coal Co., of 
Warren, has been chartered with a capital 
of $30,000 to do a retail business by John 


C. Mederer, Carter C. Christianecy, Will- 
iam A. MacRea and others. 
The Chestnut Hill Coal Co., of Nelson- 


ville, has been chartered with a capital. of 
$30,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are T. H. Wilson, C. F. Stratton, 
E. R. Tucker, P. Shough and Eliza Hellyer. 


The Cannon Elliott Coal Co., is the name 
of a new retail concern in Columbus, which 
has taken over the yard of the Cosgrove 
Coal Co. The concern is a partnership 
composed of M. J. Cannon and P. J. Elliott. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Anthracite Oil, Gas & Coal Co. has 
notified the State Department at Harris- 
burg of an increase in its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000. Charles BH. Jones, 
Northumberland County, is treasurer. 


The Maher Coal & Coke Co. has made an 
actual increase in its capital from $75,000 
to $225,000, Thomas Maher, Allegheny 
County, being treasurer. 


The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Windber Lumber 
Co. to erect forty double frame dwelling 
houses at Erneka mines No. 36, 37, 40 and 
42. These homes will have concrete cellars, 
bathrooms and fitted for electricity. 


The C. A. Hughes Coal Co. plans to erect 
ten new houses west of Lilly for the ac- 
commodation of miners. Mr. Hughes, with 
offices in Philadelphia, owns two mines up 
the Lilly branch and one at Cresson. 


A petition was filed in court in Uniontown 
recently for the dissolution of the Domestic 


Coke Co. James Dunn is president of the 
company and Marshall D. Brooke is sec- 
retary. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Glenola Coal Co., of Philadelphia, 
has just been organized for the purpose of 
developing coal lands in West Virginia. 
Closely identified with the new company 
are: George H. Grone, H. B. Grone, Charles 
Grone and M. E. Patterson, of Philadelphia, 
and L. O. Knipp, of Glenside, Pa. 


Word has been received in Morgantown 
of the purchase of 1,500 acres of coal land 
in the Pittsburgh seam, in Dunkard town- 
ship of Greene County, the purchase price 
being about $901,000. This property was 
sold at public sale to satisfy a creditor’s 
lien against the estate of the late J. M. 
Hustead. The property was secured by the 
Piedmont Coal Co. 


The Alpha Coal & Land Co. has been 
organized with a view to developing coal 
property in the neighborhood of Branch- 
land in Lincoln County, general offices of 
the concern to be at that point. It is cap- 
italized at $200,000. The following coal 
people are interested: Hohm A. Broaddus, 
of Branchland; James R. Branch, M. 
Lillian Branch, of Jupiter, Fla.; E. C. 
Curry and D. A. Curry, of White Sulphur 
Springs. 


Plans are progressing for the develop- 
ment of coal lands at three different points, 
following the completion of the organiza- 
tion of the Huntington Coal & Mining Co. 
C. N. Morrison has just been elected pres- 
ident of this company which will develop 
a coal tract at Ferguson in Wayne County. 
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Trafic News 





In the complaint of the Meyersdale 
Smokeless Coal Co., the commission decides 
that the refusal of the B. & O. from May 


1, 1917. to) Dec. 28, 1927, and of -the 2D1- 
rector General of Railroads from Dec. 28, 
1917) to “Avie 15) 1918) to) furnish Supoen 


reasonable request, cars to complainant at 
Casselman, Pa., for transportation of coal 
while furnishing cars to other shippers 
similarly situated, was an undue prejudice 
to the complainant. 


In the complaint of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, an 
I. C. C. examiner recommends that the 
practice of the Pennsylvania and the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie from March 1, 1920, 
to Jan. 1, 1921, in the distribution of coal 
ears to mines on the Monongahela Ry. and 
the Morgantown and Wheeling Ry., were 
not unreasonable. 


A special train carrying officials of the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., including B. M. 
Starks, general manager, made a recent 
trip through the eastern Kentucky sections 
of the road, inspecting improvements that 
are being made in several coal field sec- 


tions, where larger yards, sidings, round- 
houses, ete., are being installed. 
In the complaint of the Cedar Rapids 


Gas Co., the commission decides that the 
rates for transportation of bituminous coal 
from Jenkins and McRoberts, Ky., to Cedar 
Rapids, were not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, an examiner recom- 
mends that the rate of $1 per ton on rock 
or shale dust from West Frankfort, IIll., to 
Christopher and Sesser, IIll., is unreasonable. 


In the complaint of Stetson, Cutler & Co., 
an examiner recommends that the rate from 
Van Buren, Me., to Griswold, Me., on bitu- 
minous coal, originating at St. John, New 
Brunswick, was unreasonable. 


In the case of the Wm. E. Dee Clay Mfg. 
Co., an examiner recommends that certain 
intrastate rates during Federal control on 
coal between Indiana pointS were un- 
reasonable. 


The commission has suspended until Dec. 
2 proposal of the railroads to eliminate 
the present rates on coal from Western 
Maryland Ry. mines to points on the B. & 
O. and its connections over the route 
through Cherry Run, W. Va., and West- 
port, Md., making applicable instead com- 
bination of locals via these routes, and 
establish instead, in connection with the 
present through rates, specific routing via 
Cumberland and Bellington, W. Va. 


In the complaint of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., the commission de- 
cides that the demurrage charge and aver- 
age free time at Baltimore on carload 
shipments of coke for export, moved on 
domestic bills of lading, between Feb. 10 
and Dec. 31, 1918, was not unreasonable. 


The opening of the new Illinois Central 
yards in Clinton, Ill., means a vast change 
in the routing of coal shipments from the 
fields of southern Illinois into Northern 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Northwest. In the past coal has been 
shipped very largely from the Southern 
Illinois fields on the Illinois Central through 
Champaign and Kankakee to Chicago and 
thence distributed to the Northwest through 
the various belt lines surrounding Chicago. 
The opening of the larger Clinton yards 
means that coal will be routed more direct 
and in such a manner as to miss the Chi- 
cago belt lines. The new route also means 
quicker and cheaper coal distribution to 
scores of towns and cities throughout the 
Northwest. 


The traffic bureau of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission has received a request 
from the I. C. C. asking that the hearing 
on the proposed abandonment of the “coal 
road” of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R.R. Co. be postponed until September. The 
company is seeking to abandon service on 
the line, which runs between Morocco and 
Brazil. The company alleges that the 
operation of the road is unprofitable. 


In the complaint of the Green Rock Coal 
Co., an examiner recommends that the rates 
on bituminous coal from Riceville, Ky., are 
unreasonable, because they exceed rates 
from group five district of the C. & O. 


An examiner recommends that the rates 
on coke from Mt. Pleasant, Garwood 
Works, and Newell Scales, Pa., to Califor- 
nia points are unreasonable, in the com- 
plaint of the Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron & 
Coke Co. 
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In the complaint of the Sloss-Sheftield 
Steel & Iron Co., an examiner recommends 
that the rate on coal from Dora, Ala., to 
Sloss, Ala., is not unreasonable, but that 
the rate from Dora to Ruffner, Ala., is 
unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes Barre Coal Co., the I. C. C. decides 
that the rates on mine props from points in 
Maryland, Virginia and Delaware to 
Plymouth, Pa., are unreasonable because 
they exceed 14.5c. from points north of 
New Church, Va., and 17c. from all points 
on the New York, Philadelphia and Nor- 








folk R.R. in Virginia, New Church to 
Cape Charles inclusive. 
Personals 








Frank E. Herriman, president, Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corporation, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York. has been elected 
president of the Chicago & Harrisburg Coal 
Co., succeeding Bertrand Walker. 


Charles Beuglet, sales agent for the 
Northwestern Coal docks at Duluth, has 
returned from his vacation, which he spent 
at Lake Vermillion. 


H. E. Smith of St. Paul, vice-president 
of the M. A. Hanna Coal & Dock Co., was 
in Duluth recently. 


W. H. Groverman, who recently resigned 
as secretary of the Dock Operators’ As- 
sociation, in Minneapolis is now connected 
with the Berwind Fuel Co. His wide ex- 
perience in coal will be found a valuable 
asset in his new connection. 


W. B. MeQueen, formerly with W. A. 
Marshall & Co. and later identified with 
other coal firms. is now making his head- 
quarters with the Industrial Coal & Coke 
Corporation, New York City. 


A. D. Thompson has joined the forces of 
Pattison & Bowns, Ine., New York City. 
Mr. Thompson was general manager of 
the Majestic Coal Co. and during the ex- 
istence of the old Tidewater Coal Exchange 
was the Deputy Commissioner. At one 
time he was connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corporation and is well- 
known throughout the coal trade. 


H. A. McCoy, superintendent of the mines 
of the Dexcar Pocahontas Coal Co., at Twin 
Branch, W. Va., has been spending his 
vacation at Virginia Beach. Mrs. McCoy 
accompanied him. J. H. Custard, Bluefield 
manager for the same company, has been 
in Norfolk recently. 


Professor William Peterson, geologist, 
employed by the Utah State Board of Equal- 
ization in a coal capacity, has returned from 
an inspection trip in Uinta, Duchesne and 
Carbon counties. 


Frank Holyoke, who was manager of the 
Cincinnati office of the Holley Stover Co., 
until it was closed recently. is now with 
the Raleigh Smokeless Coal Co. as its Cin- 
cinnati sales manager. 


Charles V. McIntire has resigned his posi- 
tion as chief engineer of the International 
Coal Products Corp., to enter the field of 
consulting engineering in association with 
A. Stephen Knowles, 66 Broadway, New 
York City, to specialize in byproduct coke 
oven work, low temperature distillation of 
coal processes and other systems pertain- 
ing to the preparation and treatment of 
coal. 


The Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of C. Tracey Ryan 
as deputy commissioner for the Port of 
New York, with offices in the Central Square 
Bldg., New York City. 

F. M. Sackett, of the Byrne & Speed Coal 
Co., Louisville, Ky., and head of several 
operating companies, has gone to Wash- 
ington on business. 


M. S. Barker and A. G. Stith, of Louis- 
ville, large holders in the Liberty Coal and 
Coke Co.. were recent visitors at the mines 
in Straight Creek. 


Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill., has been 
selected for reappointment as assistant di- 
rector of mines and minerals. 


Arthur J. Hoskin, Denver, Col., has been 
appointed research assistant professor of 
mining engineering at the experiment sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois. Mr. Hos- 
kin is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and has had several years practical 
experience in mining engineering. 

Jos. W. Simpson, vice-president of the 
Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., has been 
honored by having a steamer named for 
him. The steamer was formerly the Man- 
chester. This makes four steamers which 
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bear the names of men connected with the 
Milwaukee Western Fuel Company, viz., 
Edw. A. Uhrig, Alexander B. Uhrig, Edw. 
U. Demmer and Jos. W. Simpson, . 
Allan Russell, of Fairmont, secretary .of 
the Fairmont and Cleveland Coal Co., spent 
the first part of August at Potomac Beach. 





Association Activities — 





National Association of Cost 
Accountants 


At the Second International Cost Con- 
ference under the auspices of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, to be held 
in Cleveland Sept. 14, 15 and 16, one ses- 
sion—on Thursday morning, Sept. 15—is to 
be devoted to a discussion of uniform cost 
methods as used by the Trade Associations. 

This subject has received a great deal of 
attention during the past few months as 
a result of the various investigations which 
have been made of the activities of the 
Trade Associations. There is a great deal 
of popular misapprehension as to the pur- 
poses and methods of uniform costing. It 
will be the object of this session to thor- 
oughly discuss all phases of the subject. 
It is hoped that as a result of this discussion 
some of the uncertainty as to how far it is 
legally possible to go in the matter of 
uniform accounting methods will be re- 
moved. 

American business men who have been 
following the development of the Trade 
Association movement during the past few 
years will be interested in the resu'ts of 
this session. No previous attempt has been 
made on such a large scale to actually get 
at the results which may be obtained from 
these systems. 








Coming Meetings 


The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 inclusive. Chairman of 
committee, Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 15. Secretary FE. F- 
bed sap 29 West 39th St. New York 

ity. 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
COR ee braked 9 Herbert Smith, Huntington, 
W. Va. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Ine., will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. W. F. 
Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual Western mesting 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 15 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Wil- 
liams, 10,610 88d Ave., Edmonton, Canada. 


American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


National Safety Council will hold its 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive. 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, II]. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 8, and 9. Secretary H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 


The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Importance of Details in Cost-Keeping 


RAINING in statistical control, if tempered by 

an adequate appreciation of local peculiarities and 
if not carried to an extreme which substitutes statis- 
tics for judgment instead of using them as aids to 
judgment, should equip the coal operator the better to 
meet his local problems. Certain fundamental prin- 
ciples should have application universally. Certainly 
nothing is more fundamentally important than an accu- 
rate knowledge of facts. 

The above, save that the words coal operator have 
been substituted for railroad manager, are those of 
William J. Cunningham, of Harvard University, writ- 
ing in the New York Evening Post on the J. J. Hill 
system of cost-keeping as the basis for control of rail- 
road operations. Practically everything he says with 
respect to the use of knowledge in operating railroads 
applies with equal force to operating coal mines. Our 
attention recently has been focused on this subject by 
a communication from a coal operator who says that 
too few companies have a supply account to which 
supplies are charged when purchased and by means 
of credits to which the supplies are charged out to 
operating costs as they are used. It is argued that 
heavy purchases last year were carried into current 
costs although not used at once, with the result that 
costs were inflated, and that today, using those mate- 
rials, costs are figured too low, thereby impairing the 
judgment of the operator in the matter of what he 
should be getting for his coal. 

Operators, basing contract prices on such cost fig- 
ures, will find themselves at a disadvantage when they 
again have to restock. Those who have kept books 
to show actual supplies sent below are not being fooled 
although they may be quoting just as low prices as 
the other fellow. Without question, the general prac- 
tice prior to 1916-1917 was to charge a great many 
items of equipment and supplies to capital account 
which now, under Treasury rulings, are charged to 
current operation, because they “do not reduce cost 
or increase output.” Business men, in the coal indus- 
try and in other lines as well, quite generally made 
liberal investment in supplies and equipment during 
the periods of high prices for their product, both 
because they considered the possible need of the mate- 
rial and because the tax policy of the government 
encourages such a course. 

Professor Cunningham lays emphasis on the impor- 
tance Mr. Hill gave to details and ascribes much of 
his success as a railroader to his ability to inspire 
every official and employee to respect the little things 
that go to make up the big whole. It may be that 
the purchase of hay for mine mules, for instance, is 
a small detail of costs, but if the payment for three 
months’ requirements is charged into one month, costs 
are at once thrown out of line. We do not argue that 


a producer of coal should never sell his coal below 
what it costs him—the point is not debatable—but 
we do stand with those who contend for better cost- 
keeping even in such apparently small matters as ma-. 
terial accounts, for if one sells with a full knowledge 
of book costs as well as actual out-of-pocket costs, he 
is a progressive, modern business man, 


The Coal Industry Might Be Worse Off 


TATISTICS of employment in selected industries in 

June, recently published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, show that ninety-four bituminous coal min- 
ing companies employing 24,654 men in June, 1920, 
had 23,462 men on the payrolls in June, 1921, a 
decrease of 4.8 per cent. Of the fourteen industries for 
which similar data are shown, all but four made a 
worse showing. Cigar manufacturing recorded a de- 
crease of less than 1 per cent, and three branches of 
the textile business, cotton manufacturing and cotton 
finishing had decreases of less than 1 per cent, while 
the woolen industry showed an increase of nearly 4 
per cent in employees on the payrolls. Metal, leather 
and paper lines reported declines in employment, com- 
pared with a year ago, ranging from 13 to 41 per cent. 

The same companies that reported a decrease of less 
than.5 per cent in number of men employed showed dur- 
ing June of this year as compared with the same month 
of last year a decrease in total payroll of 21.6 per cent, 
from $1,861,533 for the half month to $1,460,027. Since 
but three of the ninety-four coal companies reported 
wage reductions, the decrease in per capita earnings of 
the coal-mine employees of 17 per cent was due to 
shorter working hours, the result of lessened demand 
for coal. 

Comparing June with May, bituminous coal showed 
the largest increase in dollars paid, from $1,249,629 to 
21,390 men in May to $1,396,982 to 22,467 men in June, 
a gain of 5 per cent in number of men and 11.8 per cent 
in payroll cost. Men’s ready-made clothing and leather 
were the only industries to show larger gains in men at 
work. "the per-capita earnings in June were 6.4 per 
cent greater than in May, despite the fact that the 
entire forces at two of the mines included in these 
figures had wage reductions of 20 and 15 per cent. In 
the iron and steel industry wages from May 15 to June 
15, 1921, were reduced from 10 to 21 per cent; some of 
the automobile plants reported wage decreases of 7 to 
10 per cent. 

As the evidence accumulates it is becoming more 
apparent that the coal industry, taken as a whole, has 
suffered no worse in this business depression than the 
average, and in many respects has fared better. The 
unfortunate aspect, however, is that mine labor which 
has taken wage reductions in step with the require- 
ments of readjustment is working while those who 
refuse to even consider the matter are idle. 
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Soft vs. Hard-Coal Methods 


RESUMABLY the bituminous operators who this 

week visited the hard-coal regions expressed many 
fervent thanks that conditions did not make it neces- 
sary or advisable at present to erect such formidable 
structures as breakers for the preparation of their coal. 
A bituminous coal preparator, producing a comparatively 
umprepared product, is a relatively simple contrivance 
compared with the stupendous ‘structures that deliver 
anthracite to market in ten different sizes. The bitu- 
minous operator experiences difficulty enough in keep- 
ing a balance with three or four sizes which at different 
periods of the year have such a variant demand. In 
fact many wish that they were back to the old run-of- 
mine days, when an order for coal meant an order for 
the whole product coming to the surface and not an 
order for part and too often little or no sale for the 
rest. To them the fact that slack is in slow demand 
brings sad memories of the good times when coal was 
coal and they had no call for special sizes which their 
mines could only produce by virtue of bringing out a 
lot of coal of the no-market variety. 

Certain it is, however, that the manufacture of sizes 
brings a better price for the sizes more greatly desired 
and so pays for the breaker that prepares them and 
interest for the storage. The public wants its hard 
coal sized and meticulously cleaned and has to pay for 
it whether it will or no, and perhaps it may soon 
demand that its bituminous coal undergo the same 
discriminating treatment. Should it do so the price 
will have to be made so that the operation of such 
preparation equipment will be profitable. 

Economical burning requires standardization of prod- 
uct. Extremely fine coal mixed with coarse, under 
forced draft is blown out of the stack, as can be seen 
by the most negligent observer who travels on a train 
hauled by a locomotive burning run-of-mine coal. The 
draft need not be as heavy when a sized product is 
used and much coal and acres of forest land will be 
saved. Large lumps are not desirable for use in a 
furnace even when hand-stoked, and it is cheaper and 
easier to crush them in a pair of rolls than to do it 
with a sledge. Large lumps of soft coal will burn and 
will break, but still the fact remains that they do not 
burn efficiently or break automatically, and it would 
be better to deliver what the consumer needs rather 
than what he can put up with. Slack will burn in an 
ordinary fire but it does not give either maximum 
efficiency or maximum capacity when mixed with lump 
coal. In short, soft coal does not have to be sized, but 
in almost all cases it would do better work if it were 
reduced to a product of uniform size. Hard coal must 
be graded but for best results soft coal should be 
graded also. 

Time was when bituminous operators looked askance 
at the picking table, viewing it as a new and unneces- 
sary device loaded on them by the exigencies of com- 
petition. But the public had to be pleased, and the 
picking table stayed and prospered, especially in times 
when, because buyers were few and sellers many, the 
buyer was master. Quality of product is going to count 
more and more, and it is useless to be the last to seek 
to satisfy the public need. 

Freight rates are high and it is becoming more and 
more necessary to pay for freight more than for coal. 
Consequently slate and bone are being thrust out of 
commerce. As it becomes more essential to clean the 
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coals, and as picking must be more carefully performed, 
all sizes must be cleaned, picking by machine, by water 
or by air becomes more and more necessary. This is 
the really significant matter about this year’s meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers in Wilkes-Barre and the presence of bitu- 
minous operators at its sessions. 





DENYING THAT HENRY ForD has wrought a miracle 
in the management of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., 
Railway Age summarizes the facts about the road in 
part as follows: 

“From September to December, 1920, inclusive, after 
the present railway freight rates were fixed, the D. T. & I. 
handled an average of 49,246,000 ton-miles of revenue 
freight per month and had freight earnings averaging 
$493,800 a month. In the months of April, May and 
June, 1921, the road handled an average freight busi- 
ness of 37,093,000 ton-miles a month and earned from 
it an average of $694,203 a month. In other words, 
its average freight business in these three months was 
almost 25 per cent less than in the last four months of 
1920, while its average monthly freight earnings were 
over 40 per cent greater. In the last four months of 
1920 its average rate was lc. per ton per mile. The 
average rate per ton per mile in April, May and 
June, 1921, was 1.88c., 88 per cent greater than in 
September, October, November and December, 1920. 
The average rate of all the railways in the country is 
only 1.23c. 

“If no change whatever had occurred on the D. T. & I. 
except this enormous increase in its average rate per 
ton per mile its financial results would have been rev- 
olutionized. To what was this remarkable increase 
in the average rate per ton per mile due? Chiefly to 
two things: First, to a great change in the character 
of the traffie handled. Mr. Ford began giving his rail- 
way practically all of his freight business; and the 
freight handled directly and indirectly for his motor 
works consist largely of relatively high-grade commod- 
ities which pay a rate much higher than the average. 
Meantime, the amount of coal handled by the railroad 
greatly decreased. Coal being a bulky and cheap com- 
modity, it pays a rate much smaller than the average. 
This change in the character of the traffic alone would 
have causecl a large increase in the railway’s average 
rate. 

“Secondly, the D. T. & I. has been able to use the large 
volume of traffic originated by the Ford interests to 


secure larger divisions of the through rates on all 


traffic hauled partly over its line and partly over other 
railways, and the great bulk of the D. T. & I.’s busi- 
ness consists of this through traffic. 

“Furthermore, the management of the D. T. & L, 
in common with all the other railways, was able, partly 
because of the smaller traffic handled by it and partly 
owing to other causes, to make large reductions in its 
operating expenses. 

“The only really great change which had been made 
on the D. T. & I. up to July 1 was in the conditions 
which determined its average rate per ton per mile. 
But how about the reduction of 20 per cent in its local — 
rates and the advance in the wages of its employees — 
which have been so widely advertised? Neither of 
these went into effect until July 1 or later, and there- 
fore neither of them had anything whatever to do with 
the increases of the railway’s net earnings.” 
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Automatic Substations Save Labor, Act Promptly and 
Insure Equipment Against Roasting" 


Placing Substations Near Pumps or Hoists Saves Labor but Causes Neglect of Sub- 
station and Often Copper Waste or Voltage Loss—Use Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker in Place of Several Contactors, Each Cutting Out Part of Resistance 


By R. J. WENSLEYt 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE use of small substations for the supplying of 

275-volt energy to the locomotive and cutting 

machines in coal mines is a well-established prac- 
tice. A few years ago, when labor costs were lower, 
these substations were located as near to the load as 
possible, and an operator was provided for each station. 
This practice has now become so expensive that sub- 
stations are being located with reference to other min- 
ing machinery, such as hoists or pumps, so that one 
operator can look after both. 

Sometimes the substation is operated by one whose 
duties make him traverse quite a large area. In such 
cases the interruption of alternating-current supply 
may produce a long interruption in the direct current, 
as the station cannot resume service until this man 
reaches it. Such interruptions interfere seriously with 
production and may easily counterbalance the supposed 
saving gained by such operating methods. 


GROUPING OF SERVICE MAY CAUSE COPPER LOSS 


The grouping of substations for convenience in oper- 
ating may also result in excessive copper loss and conse- 
quently poor trolley voltage with its attendant evils of 
low locomotive speeds and increased locomotive motor 
maintenance. The speed of the coal-cutting machines 
also will be reduced. By relieving the substation of its 
burden of the operating labor cost, the most economical 
location, from an electrical ‘standpoint, may be chosen. 

The matter of machine insurance also should be con- 
sidered. If an attendant is caring for several kinds of 
equipment, he cannot watch the machine continually for 
signs of trouble; therefore continued overload, phase 
failure, low alternating-current voltage, bearing trouble, 
etc, may result. Some partly automatic equipments have 
been installed; these have protection against low volt- 
age, reverse current and bearing trouble and are pro- 
vided with automatic reclosing circuit breakers. This 
is a step in the right direction but it does not go far 
enough to give first-class machine insurance. 

The saving in maintenance costs often is the smallest 
item, when considering the automatic substation as 
machine insurance. In most instances when the coils 
in a machine are roasted out, due to continued overload 
or to operation under abnormal alternating-current con- 
ditions, the cost of the loss in production will easily 
exceed the repair bill. Where the mine is not too deep, 
automatic control allows the substation to be installed 
above ground, but the location depends largely on local 
conditions. 

In some cases the topography of the country is such 
that an inside station would be much more accessible 





“* Article entitled “Automatic Substations Used in Coal Mining,” 
read before the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers at the Wilkes-Barre meeting, Sept. 12 to 15. 
Switchboard Engineering Department, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


than an outside one, and vice versa. The most eco- 
nomical method of getting current into the mine is by 
the use of overhead lines and drill holes directly above 
the desired point of feed. If the substation is installed 
in the mine, there will be a triplex cable in the drillhole, 
usually working at 2,200 volts, although a few mines 
use higher voltages. If the substation is installed on 
the surface, the direct-current cable is placed in the 
hole 

The surface location has many advantages, one being 
the lower installation cost. Inside installations usually 
require concrete and steel work and in many cases 
considerable excavation of rock. The substation loca- 
tion must be such as to receive an ample supply of 
cool, fresh air. The control wiring must be carefully 
done and usually with lead-covered cable, for sulphur 
water often is present. The installation of the machine 
is frequently difficult as it must be dismantled so that 
the largest piece can be handled by the hoist or to pass 
through the available openings. If the substation be 
placed on the surface, an inexpensive house may be 
used and the machine may be set on the floor just as 
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FRONT OF CONTROL EQUIPMENT AT THE 
AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION 
Equipment is not large or costly that replaces an attendant, 


and it has the advantage that it is screwed into the switchboard, 
where its duty lies, and can’t wander away from the point of duty, 
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REAR OF CONTROL EQUIPMENT AT THE 
AUTOMATIC SUBSTATION 


Seen from behind, the regulating equipment is even less imposing 
than from the front. 


it comes from the factory. There will be no dampness 
to cause deterioration of the equipment, and no ventila- 
tion difficulties; also expensive runs of high-tension 
cable are avoided, as the lines may be run overhead. | 

The most convenient method of automatic operation 
is by remote control through the high-tension feeder. 
For the most reliable operation, it is necessary that 
each substation have an independent feeder. Then the 
stations may be started by closing the oil switch at the 
point of origin of the feeder; an ammeter installed at 
this point will show the attendant what is happening 
at the substation. 

If to reduce the first cost it is necessary to put more 
than one station on one feeder, a series of time-element 
relays can be used to start the machines at short inter- 
vals, so as to avoid the surge otherwise caused by 
simultaneously closing the starting switches of several 
sets. The stations may be started also by voltage 
relays connected to the trolleys and shut down, by under- 
current relays in the machine circuits. This is a more 
expensive method and is warranted only when the power 
cost is high. : 

If desired, time switches may be used to start the 
stations according to a definite schedule. Control may 
be had from pilot wires run to convenient points where 
attendants are always available. The simplest method 
is the use of a starting button at the door of the sub- 
station, to be operated by the first man in and shut 
down by the last man out. This method, while inex- 
pensive, is cumbersome and not to be recommended 
except in special cases. 

In designing automatic equipment for mining serv- 
ice, the manufacturer must take into account the usual 
lack of technical training in the maintenance crew and 
must seek extreme simplicity. The installation of a 
mining substation usually is of a semi-permanent char- 
acter and operators are reluctant to install expensive 
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or complicated equipment that, in a relatively few years, 
must be moved to a new location or scrapped. 

At first the tendency of the manufacturers was to 
offer an elaborate equipment of the railway type, modi- 
fied only as to voltage; later, as the operating conditions 
were not as severe and the standard of service was not 
as high as in the railway field, a special line of auto- 
matic control was developed for mining service. 

For the control of a 200-kw. synchronous motor- 
generator set this equipment is on two panels. The 
wiring is self-contained so as to avoid the necessity 
of complex control circuits apart from the panels. The 
only wiring, apart from the main motor and generator 
leads, is the control circuit from the control trans- 
former and the bearing thermostat connections. The 
panels are wired at the factory so as to reduce the 
installation cost to a minimum and to avoid errors. 


RECLOSING CIRCUIT BREAKER PROTECTS LINE 


This equipment is designed to operate on an indi- 
vidual high-tension feeder; it starts whenever alternat- 
ing-current is thrown on the line and is shut down by 
opening the alternating-current feeder. The direct- 
current generator is connected to the line through an 
automatic reclosing circuit breaker, which opens on 
short-circuit or excessive overload and recloses when 
the cause of the trouble is removed—as, for instance, 
when a broken trolley wire is picked up or removed 
from the rails or the locomotive operators throw off 
their controllers. 

It is possible to substitute for this breaker the stand- 
ard railway equipment, consisting of a number of con- 
tactors each short-circuiting a portion of a current- 
limiting resistance. These contactors are arranged to 
open one at a time until the overload is limited to within 
the commutating capacity of the machine. By using 
this scheme, the locomotives are kept in motion at re- 
duced speed until the current drops below the setting 
of the overload relays, when the contactors will again 
close, thus cutting the resistors out of circuit. This 
equipment costs somewhat more than the type using 
the automatic reclosing breaker and therefore will not 
be in as great demand. 


SPECIAL FEEDERS FOR COAL-CUTTING MACHINES 


In large operations, the best service insurance is 
obtained by the use of a series of automatic section 
switches to isolate portions of the trolley, thus allowing 
the remainder of the operation to proceed. Where 
feasible, additional reliability may be insured by run- 
ning separate direct-current feeders from the substa- 
tions for the coal-cutting machines. This will prevent 
stoppage of the actual mining operations in any given 
section in case of trouble with the trolley. 

There is a feeling among coal operators that auto- 
matically-controlled substations are too expensive for 
the average mine. This is not at all true. A 200-kw. 
set with 2,200-volt 60-cycle synchronous motor and 
275-volt direct-current generator with manual switch- 
ing would sell at the present time for approximately 
$6,150. The same machine with the simplest type of 
automatic control will sell for approximately $8,350. 
This difference of $2,200 capitalized at 20 per cent per 
year will give an annual charge of $440, which is far less 
than the wages of a man to operate the station for even 
one shift per day. If the operating labor is kept below 
this point by giving only occasional attention to the 
station, serious interruptions are invited, as previously 
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mentioned. The saving is not only in the wages but 
also due to the fact that the automatic station does the 
right thing at the right time much better than could 
possibly be done by manual operation. 

The first coal mine to adopt automatic control for 
substation equipment is that of the Lincoln Coal Co. 
at Nanty Glo, Cambria County, Pa. This is a 200-kw. 
synchronous motor-generator set located in a room 
about two miles from the mouth of the drift and about 
500 ft. under the surface. The 2,200-volt three-phase 
vower is supplied from the surface through a 5-in. drill- 
hole in which a triplex cable is installed. The station 
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is started by the first locomotive runner in the morn- 
ing and is shut down by the last man trip out at night. 


‘This is accomplished by a single small knife switch. 


It operates continually during the day. If alternating 
current should fail, it will shut down, but immediately 
after the alternating-current service is restored, the 
station will start and go on the line in a few seconds. 
This one feature alone, in a busy mine, warrants the 
slight extra investment in the automatic equipment. 
Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the front and rear of the con- 
trol equipment of an automatic substation installed 
during the summer of 1921. 


Development of Ingenious Methods by Which Anthracite 
Is Cleaned of Impurities and Sized for Market—II° 


Picking Tables and Jigs Have Been Supplemented by Mechanical 
Pickers, Which Are Chutes with Gaps Into Which the Slower-Moving 
Slate Falls, and Steeply-Inclined Belts Down Which the Coal Rolls 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


first used at the Hill & Harris colliery at Mahanoy 

City, Schuylkill County. The introduction of these 
tables for use in coal preparation was the result of a 
series of experiments by the firm above named. After 
a thorough trial of the old methods and many new 
ones, they adopted the table as the most perfect and 
reliable means they could find. The exact type of table 
selected is not stated, although it is probable that it 
had some positive movement and was driven by machin- 
ery. 

The next important improvement in the preparation 
of coal was the introduction of the mechanical] picker. 
This was a jig and was introduced in 1871 or 1872. 
The jig did not force its way into the Wyoming field 
until a much later date. This was because the coal in 
the upper region was much cleaner and drier than that 
produced in the middle and lower fields. The oper- 
ators did not look with favor upon the wetting of their 
coal, for they feit that boys could satisfactorily remove 
what little dirt it contained. Labor was comparatively 
cheap, so they could not see why they should install 
expensive machinery that might or might not prove 
satisfactory. 

In the lower region conditions were entirely different. 
Here the coal came from the working places wet and 
covered with fine mud, so that it was almost impossible 
to tell which was coal and which slate without washing 
off the fine materia!. As long as this had to be done in 
any case, it was determined that if possible it would 
be better to separate the coal from the slate at the 
same time that the coal was cleansed by water. This 
accounts for the development of the jig in those por- 
tions of the field where the measures pitch steeply. 

From 1872 until some time in the 80’s no inventions 
of merit modified the methods of preparing coal. How- 
ever, the existing types of machinery were improved, 
and better results were obtained. In 1884 the Pennsyl- 


A BOUT 1870 the picking table was introduced, being 





*Second installment of article presented before the Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Sept. 12, at Wilkes-Barre, 
and entitled ‘““Advances in the Preparation of Anthracite.” 


vania Coal Co. built the Old Forge breaker, this plant 
being one of the most modern of its day. Fig. 10 shows 
the old breaker as it was originally designed. 

In this breaker the coal without separation was 
passed first through the rolls, going thence to two sets 
of revolving screens. These screens were 5 ft. in 
diameter and 16 ft. long. It is presumed that in these 
screens lump, steamboat and broken coals were sep- 
arated, the fine material passing through to the 
pentagonal screens below, which had the same diam- 
eter as the first set and were 10 ft. long. They 
prepared stove, nut and pea coal, the fine coal going 
to the bank. This breaker is the first in which I have 
been able to find the use of the pentagonal screen, 
although it is possible that they were used before this 
period. This type of screen did not prove satisfactory, 
as it broke the coal overmuch. Even now, however, 
there is one set of these screens operating in a breaker 
near Wilkes-Barre. 

As may be seen, little difference exists between the 
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FIG. 10. SECTION OLD FORGE BREAKER OF 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL CO. 


Coal without separation went to the rolls and thence to two 
round revolving screens and thence to two of pentagonal shape, 
It is surmised that on the first screens, lump, steamboat and 
broken were separated and in the second stove, nut and pea, the 
fine coal going to the culm bank. ; 
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design of this breaker and that of the old Dodson 
breaker which was built in 1869 and which has already 
been described. One detail, however, might be men- 
tioned, namely, that an elevator was installed to raise 
the broken coal to the upper revolving screen after 
it had been prepared. It will be noted in Fig. 10 that 
all the machinery was gear-driven, with the exception 
of the rolls, which were provided with a belt drive. 


COAL SCREENED WHEN RECEIVED AT BREAKER 


The next breaker to be considered was built in 1889. 
This is the old No. 8 breaker at Dunmore and is owned 
by the Pennsylvania Coal Co. This breaker (Fig. 11) 
embodied some new features. The coal in mine cars 
was brought over a trestle to the top of the structure 
and dumped directly onto a set of bar screens. Two 
sizes were separated from the rest of the coal, pre- 
sumably lump and steamboat. The finer coals fell 


through the bars to a set of revolving screens below. 
Unfortunately, what sizes were prepared is not known, 
but whatever they were some of the coal was taken in 
an elevator to the top and front of the breaker and 
there prepared. 

The lump and the steamboat coals were passed over 
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picking chutes, where the rock was removed, béing sent 
to the rock chute. The lump coal went either to the 
lump pocket or to the main rolls and was there crushed; 
thence it passed to a set of revolving screens for fur- 
ther sizing. The coal from the screens was passed 
through chutes, where the slate was removed by boys. 
The steamboat coal seems to have gone to a set of pony 
rolls to be recrushed, as there appears to have been no 
pocket provided for it. From the pony rolls the coal 
went to a revolving screen and was sized. At this 
breaker the following sizes were made in 1889: Lump, 
broken, egg, stove, chestnut, pea, buckwheat and hbird’s- 
eye. It is probable that the bird’s-eye coal, as it was 
called at that time, was the same as present-day rice 
or No. 2 buckwheat. All coal finer than the bird’s-eye 
went to the culm bank. 
By this time the mine rake had been entirely super- 
seded, and its functions performed by other equipment. 
As a matter of fact the rake went out of existence 
about 1875 or 1880. For a time the coal as it came 
from the mine was fed directly to the main rolls with- 
out previous separation of sizes. In the No. 8 breaker 
we see the same effect achieved as that obtained by rak- 
ing in the mine. The fine sizes that needed no crushing 


FIG. 11. 
Old No. 8 Breaker of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 


Located at Dunmore, Pa. At this breaker the coal was sized 
before being sent to the rolls, and as a result the coal that 
did not need crushing was not crushed, nor was it degraded 
by the fall through the crusher. The sizing was done by bar — 
screens. The revolving screens were driven by gears and the 


rolls by belts 
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were removed from the coal as soon as it was dumped 


and only the large sizes were sent to the rolls to be 
crushed. In this breaker as at Old Forge we find that 
all the revolving screens were driven by gears and the 
rolls were driven by belts. Here also the pentagonal 
screen was employed. In all, fourteen revolving screens 
were installed as well as two rolls and one set of 
elevators. 

No provision was made to store coal at the head 
of the breaker so that there would be a regular sup- 
ply, neither was any attempt made to feed the coal to 
the screen bars in a regular manner. The coal came 
in jerks and spurts that greatly interfered with its 
preparation. Although this breaker was built at a 
time when shaker screens were making their appear- 
ance they were not used at this operation, showing 
that they were not then considered to be sufficiently 
perfected to warrant their installation. 


COXE SCREEN HAS CAPACITY AND EFFICIENCY 


Just previous to the introduction of the shaker 
screen Eckley B. Coxe, of Coxe Bros., Inc., of Hazleton, 
invented the gyratory screen, which this firm used in 
its preparation plants for a number of years. These 
screens proved satisfactory as to sizing and capacity 
but their maintenance cost was high owing to their 
unbalanced vibration. 

The Anthony shaker screen was among the first built 
but this was preceded by a shaker that was supported 
on rollers and operated at an extremely high speed. 
The Anthony shaker was hung by wrought-iron rods 
as are present-day shakers, but the suspension members 
were fastened to the shaker by a pin and the top con- 
nection was a ball-and-socket joint. 

In the Parrish shaker, which is the one in common use 


FIG. 12. 
Devers Picker 


This machine is a 
slot-type of picker, at 
dependent on the 
principle that in 
sliding down an in- 
cline, flat material 
goes slowly and 
rounded material, 
rolling over and 
over, goes with 
greater rapidity. An 
irregular body of 
nearly circular 
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shape will roll quite 


readily when once 
it begins to revolve 
and yet may refuse 
to budge when put 
carefully on an in- 
celine. The peculi- 
arity of this picker 
is in the method of 
operation, the feed 
being raised or low- 
ered by means of 
acam. The angle 
of the slate slabs 
likewise is adjust- 
able. 
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at the present day, a rigid attachment is used. The 
present type of snaker was not fully developed until 
1907. 

About the same time that the shaker was introduced 
the mechanical picker was invented, and a revolution 
in breaker design occurred. The object sought by the 
mechanical picker was to obviate hand-picking. Many 
types of these machines were invented. The Ziegler 
picker, built about 1890, was the first to make its ap- 
pearance. It was the forerunner of all the “jump” 
pickers, and from it the many other designs involving 
the same principle have been evolved. In order to cause 
the slate to fall through the slot in the picker and 
allow the coal to pass over, a revolving roller was first 
used. 


THOMAS PICKER USES A SLAB OF SLATE 


This device was followed by the Thomas picker, 
which used a slab of slate over which the mine product 
had to pass. Friction between the slate slab and the 
slate in the coal, of course, was greater than between 
the slab and the coal. The slate accordingly was re- 
tarded as it passed through the picker and fell through 
the slot, whereas the coal, not being retarded as much, 
leaped over it. The Thomas picker had only one slot 
and probably was introduced into the industry about 
1895. It was followed in the next year by the Emery 
picker, which worked on the same principle but was a 
multiple-slot machine. This device has been improved 
from time to time and now can be regulated to handle 
widely-varying materials. 

Other inventors have worked out pickers operating 
on the same principle as the Emery but embodying 
various improvements. Among these is the Devers 
picker, shown in Fig. 12. Mason and Allen in 1911 
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invented a picker of the Emery type as did also a Mr. 
Farr. 

Many devices have been invented that will remove 
flat slate from coal. Among them is the Mowry, 
which is now in use at the Kingston Coal Co.’s No. 4 
breaker. This picker operates as a shaker. The bot- 
tom plate is cut in a number of places, the cuts extend- 
ing about half way across the shaker. The edges of 
these cuts are turned down, making slots. As the coal 
and slate pass over this plate the pieces of coal, being 
thick and rounded, do not pass through the slots but 
roll over them. The slate, however, when it reaches 
these slots tips up and slides through them, being 
thinner than the width of the opening. Of course any 
flat pieces of coal naturally pass through the slots along 
with the slate. It is necessary, therefore, to pass the 
flat and the rounded product of the Mowry picker over 
one of some other type. This machine was invented 
in 1905. In 1910 another flat-slate picker was invented 
by Colvin. 

The Norman flat-slate picker differs from any so far 
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that has been described. This device consists of a 
number of rollers so spaced as to permit the flat par- 
ticles of slate to pass through while denying passage 
to the rounded coal. Each roller revolves in the 
opposite direction to that adjoining it. The slate is 
thus caused to tilt and drop through the openings. The 
rollers are sufficiently inclined to cause the coal to move 
across them endwise. These pickers are still used to 
some extent, but as all mechanical pickers seem to be 
going out of use they also are passing away. 

One other device of this kind deserves mention, 
namely, the Ayers picker. This consists essentially of 
a tilted traveling belt onto one side of which the un- 
picked material is fed, the belt traveling in an upward 
direction. Meanwhile the slate, being heavier than the 
coal and having a greater frictional resistance upon the 
belt, is carried up and discharged at the top. The 
coal rolls down the belt and leaves it at the bottom. 
This picker is still being used in a few places. Prob- 
ably the best known of all pickers is the anthracite 
spiral. This came into extensive use about 1904, 


Hungarians Successfully Conduct Co-operative Mine In 


Kentucky, Having Two Million Dollars Invested 


Bridge Had to Be Built Over Tug. River—Coal Is Dumped 
Inside Mine and Is Brought Out by Conveyor—Employee- 
Shareholders Unanimously Accept 30 Per Cent Wage Reduction 


By J. R. HAwortTH 


Huntington, W. Va. 


of the Himler Coal Co., operating in Martin 

County, Kentucky, agree with one voice that 
that company has solved the labor problem. With the 
coal-producing industry distraught in its struggle for 
years with this question, with this plan and that 
expedient, this theory and that system attempted and 
abandoned as impractical and unavailing one after the 
other in an impressive array of failures in final solu- 
tion of the labor question, the cheerful pronouncement 
of the Himler company that the answer has been found 
is intriguing, at least. 

The company claims for itself the distinction of 
being the only co-operative coal-mining company in 
America. To prove that the company has solved its 
labor difficulties it points to its history covering a 
period of two years, and recites the difficulties already 
overcome. 


QO: IZERS, officers, directors and employees 


STOCKHOLDERS VOTE FOR LOWER WAGE SCALE 


The history of industry is littered with the wreck- 
age of co-operative schemes of various sorts which 
have failed and have been forgotten. Yet the Himler 
plan, its sponsors say, has been a success for two years 
—a recent stockholders’ meeting, in fact, voted unani- 
mously for a 30-per-cent reduction in ‘wages following 
submission of a report of the treasurer, and the com- 
pany continues not only to mine coal at the low market 
price but has increased its capital to $2,000,000 for 
extension of its operations. 

Few less promising places in the United States could 


be found at this time for an experiment in labor prob- 
lems than Himlerville, Ky., the home of the Himler Coal 
Co. Himlerville is being built in the hollow formed by 
Buck Creek, which flows into Tug River at Warfield, 
Ky., about two miles from Himlerville. Warfield is a 
village on Tug River opposite Kermit, W. Va., and Ker- 
mit is on the selvage of the Williamson coal field, about 
twenty miles from the town of Williamson itself. 

There are windows in the village of Kermit shattered 
from recent volleys from the hills on the opposite side 
of Tug: River, a phase of the fierce industrial struggle 
which has torn the Williamson field for the past two 





HIMLER COAL CO. TIPPLE WITH ITS 45-DEG. SLOPB 


This shows the tipple before it was entirely completed. The 
slope is so steep and short as_to.be what our metal-mining breth- 
ren would call an-inelined* shaft. : : 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE HIMLER COAL CoO. 


The president, Martin Himler, is the third from the right in the 
rear row. He has a black tie and white shirt. Martin Himler as 
editor of a Hungarian newspaper in New York, the Magyar Mun- 
Kaslap, was greatly attracted by mining men, capitalist and mine 
worker alike, and was much interested in the efforts of his 
fellow countrymen to better their condition. This experiment in 
co-operative mining is the result. 


years. In the intense fight for unionization on the one 
hand and resistance to unionization on the other, the 
Himler operation has been untroubled. The story is 
not uninteresting. 

A little more than two years ago Martin Himler, 
a naturalized Hungarian, conceived the plan of organiz- 
ing a co-operative coal-mining company. Following up 
this idea, he formed the Himler Coal Co., capitalized at 
$50,000. Stock was sold to men of his own native land. 
A small mine in Mingo County, West Virginia, was pur- 
chased, and operations were begun. The mine had been 
a failure for previous owners. The seam was thin and 
working conditions were difficult. Yet the new com- 
pany, employing its own stockholders, made money from 
it, and ultimately sold it at a profit. 

Seeking larger fields, the company invaded Martin 
County, Kentucky. That county therefore had been 
a veritable wilderness. Tug River blocks its only outlet 
to a railroad. The obvious thing to do was to bridge 
the river. The new co-operative company, the laughing 
stock of coal operators throughout the Williamson field, 
faced its problems with optimism. A reorganization 
increased the capital stock of the company from $50,000 
to $500,000, and the new stock was promptly subscribed 
by nearly fifteen hundred stockholders in the United 
States and in Europe. 

A tract of approximately twelve hundred acres, in 
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which lay the Warfield, or No. 2 gas, seam was under 
lease. An opening was started; contracts were let for 
erection of. forty-five houses; attention was turned to 
bridging the river. Difficulties encountered in this proj- 
ect included the discovery of beds of quicksand where 
solid rock should have been. The original estimated 
cost of the bridge was $25,000. The structure was 
finally completed at a total cost of about $300,000. 
First shipments of coal were hauled over the new struc- 
ture on July 1. 

Meanwhile the new tipple was being built. Erected 
by the Link-Belt Co., it contains novel features, among 
these being the installation of a scraper-type conveyor 
running on a 45-deg. slope to the loading pit in the mine 
entry. The company declares no other successful in- 
stallation of a scraper-type conveyor has yet been made 
on such a steep slope. 

The novel: features, however, are not confined to the 
physical equipment of the company. Its organization is 
unique. 


STOCKHOLDERS ALL CITIZENS OR NATURALIZED 


Stock in the company is sold only to Hungarians, 
native or naturalized. One of the bylaws of the com- 
pany provides, however, that no stockholder may seek 
employment with the company until he has undertaken 
naturalization as an American citizen. According to 
Martin Himler, president of the company, no stock- 
holder in the company has yet arrived in America with- 
out a firm resolution to become an American citizen as 
promptly as the laws will permit. 

Employment by the company is not limited to stock- 
holders, but the non-stock-holding employees must not 
exceed one-third the number of stockholding employees. 
The employment of non-stockholding employees, Himler 
explains, has been agreed upon by the company to take 
care of the resident labor. 

A portion of the work of the company is devoted to 
Americanization, and to this end a night school has been 
established with a competent instructor in which the 
English language and the theory of American govern- 
ment, with a study of the Constitution of the United 
States, are taught employees of the company. 

Himler’s rules of conduct are strict, and in these his 
hands are upheld by his associates. On a recent tour 
of the property of the company, two employees were 
found “shooting craps.” The men were promptly dis- 
charged and their stock purchased by the company. On 
a subsequent tour an employee who owned a small store 


Stockholders’ 
Meeting 


Martin Himler in a 
miner’s cap explain- 
ing the $1,000 in- 
surance policies 
being distributed 
among the work- 
men. Eugen Lang, 
the secretary, the 


man on the extreme 
left in the preced- 
ing figure, may be 


seen in this illus- 
tration behind and 
on the left hand of 
Mr. Himler, policies 
in hand. Nearly 
every other man is 
a coal miner-stock- 
‘holder. 
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on the company’s land was found to have in his-posses- 
sion certain jars of contraband whiskey. He was dis- 
charged from the employ of the company, required to 
leave the neighborhood, and his store and home were 
purchased by the company and resold. 

The company declares its plans for the company town 
will be a model for mining towns in America. The 
houses will be so constructed as to avoid the appearance 
of sameness, and hot and cold running water, sanitary 
plumbing of modern design and electric wiring are 
being provided for in each. In each deed or contract 
for a company house the owner or lessor is required to 
maintain flower and vegetable gardens. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders the entire 
directorate, with one exception, was re-elected to office. 
The vote is regarded by the directors as an expression 
of approval and confidence. With the increased capitali- 
zation, arrangements for new mine openings and new 
tipples will be made promptly, the directors say, and the 
policy of the company in Americanization, education and 
production of coal at whatever price the market may 
dictate will be continued. 


PLANS MADE FOR SOME ROOMS 60 FT. WIDE 


The company mines the Warfield, or No. 2 gas, seam, 
running from 43 to 53 ft., fairly level, with an excellent 
sandstone roof and fireclay floor. Some difficulty is 
encountered in keeping the rooms dry. Entering by a 
45-deg. slope, lined on floor and walls with concrete, a 
descent of about 60 ft. is made to the loading point. 
The cars arrive from the mine workings linked by 
swivel couplings and hauled by storage-battery locomo- 
tives. These latter will be used for main-haulage pur- 
poses until the territory opened makes it advisable to 
use trolley locomotives, when the _ storage-battery 
machines will be used for gathering purposes. The coal 
is dumped on a rotary dump in a hopper, where it is 
automatically weighed. Thence it falls into a bin 40 ft. 
deep with a storage capacity of twenty-five tons. Here 
it is fed to a scraper conveyor which raises it to the 
tipple, where it screens to 50 per cent lump, 20 per cent 
nut and egg and 30 per cent slack. Because of the 
excellence of the roof, the engineers’ layouts for future 
development provide for some rooms 60 ft. wide. 

Himler, president of the company, takes a fatherly 
interest in his men. “If the mine profits, the profit will 
go to the men,” he says. ‘‘No employee wastes a 
penny’s worth of material, and none will steal from the 
company either in money, material or time. 

“TY think we have found the cure for radicalism, for 
bolshevism, for Marxism. We have opened the way for 
the miner to become a mine owner himself, and I am 
confident that this will soon be true in every industry. 
I do not see how it is possible now to fail. I cannot see 
how any benefit can come from an everlasting struggle 
between labor and capital, nor can I see the necessity 
for such a fight. 

“With our present limited resources the company is 
now sending two boys to college. One of these was a 
coal miner until he was eighteen years old. He will be 
graduated from Columbia University in two years. As 
our company grows we hope to have fifty boys in col- 
lege all the time. I believe in my plan. I believe in 
America; we cannot fail.” 





IN A RECENT SIGNED ARTICLE in the Washington Herald, 
Representative Florian Lampert, of Wisconsin, advocated 
government ownership of coal mines. 
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Plant to Prepare Small-Size Locomotive 
Fuel and Coal for Domestic Purpeses 


By C. M. SCHLOSS 
Denver, Col. 

HOSE who visit the tipple of the Merkle Coal Co., 
at Belt, Mont., almost invariably are impressed with 
the small size yet great efficiency and adaptability of 
the screening plant there installed. Versatility is not 
a'together uncommon in large tipples, but small ones 
possessing this characteristic are rare. The installa- 
tion at Belt belongs to this latter class. 

When decision was made to make this installation, a 
tipple salesman, not himself an experienced designer, 
was called into consultation. To him the president and 
general manager of the coal company explained what 
was to be accomplished, insisting that merely a “simple 
little tipple’ was all that was desired. 

Design of this “simple little tipple” at first appeared 
impossible. In due time, however, it was accomplished, 
and the resulting plant is not as complicated as it looks. 
As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, pit 
cars are discharged by a kickback or goose-neck dump 
into a hopper from which the coal is fed uniformly by a 
reciprocating plate feeder to a chute containing a 
grizzly. The bars of this screen are spaced 6 in. apart. 
The grizzly is hinged so that it may be raised, letting 
the coal go through unscreened. Hinged veil plates also 
are provided to cover the grizzly when desired. 

From the feeder chute, coal can be discharged to 
either the far side—No. 2—of a 60-in. double picking- 
table conveyor or onto both sides. The near side— 
No. 1—of this picking table discharges into a chute 
equipped with two flygates in series; one opens to the 
shaker screen and the other to the run-of-mine hopper; 
the end of the chute discharges to the elevator men- 
tioned later. The far side—No. 2—of the picking table 
discharges over a third flygate opening to the screen. 
The elevator previously mentioned raises the locomotive 
coal and discharges it into a 3-ton weigh box, which in 
turn delivers to the coaling bin. 

When it is desired to load picked run-of-mine on the 
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LOCOMOTIVE 


FLOW SHEET OF MERKLE TIPPLE 


The Merkle tipple is one of the few bituminous coal tipples that 
crushes its product, in this case for locomotive use. Note the use 
of the grizzly or stationary screen, which in this case is used only 
for the larger coal. 
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first track, the veil plates in the feeder chute are used 
covering the grizzly bars. The coal flow in the first 
case is from dump hopper to feeder chute, to both sides 
of the picking-cable conveyor, through gates to run-of- 
mine hopper and thence to cars. If the run-of-mine 
thus picked is to be screened, the path of the coal’ is 
similar except that the gates are opened and the con- 
veyor discharges onto the shaker screen. 

Lump coal, as a rule, is salable when the smaller 
grades are not. To take out the lumps and make loco- 
motive coal of the remainder the veil plates are removed 
from the grizzly section. The lumps ride over the bars 
to one side of the conveyor; the smaller sizes fall 
through to the 26 x 30 in. crusher, are crushed and 
discharged onto the other side of the conveyor, at the 
upper end of which the gates are arranged so that the 
lump falis on the shaker and the small product goes to 
the elevator and thence to the weigh box. 

When the demand for locomotive coal is particularly 
heavy the grizzly section is raised out of the feeder 
chute. The whole output then passes into the crusher, 
falls onto the conveyor, and is passed to the elevator. 

The crusher is driven by an individual motor. A 
jackshaft furnishes power for the remainder of the 
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machinery. This shaft is driven by a silent chain 
encased within a dust-tight and oil-retaining casing, 
running at all times in a bath of oil. Clutches are pro- 
vided so that when all coal is being screened the ele- 
vator is not operated. When all coal is delivered to the 
run-of-mine hopper it will not be necessary to operate 
the elevator or screens; when all coal is being raised to 
the coaling bin the screens wiil not be operated. 

This installation was made on an old structure. The 
narrow track centers and low height made the design 
difficult, as these could not be changed. Yet this “vest- 
pocket edition” of a preparation plant is producing 
clean sized coal efficiently and satisfactorily. The 
machinery installed was furnished by the Link-Belt Co. 

| 

FELL IN A HoLeE ON RoAD HoME AND IS COMPENSATED.— 
Commissioner Jarrett has made an award of $12 a week 
to James Snyder, R. D., Dubois, claimant in a compensa- 
tion case against the Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal and 
Iron Co., Punxsutawney, for the period from Oct. 30, 1920, 
to May 15, 1921. Snyder at the time at which he was. 
injured was employed at the defendant’s mine at Helvetia,. 
Clearfield County, Pa. He was hurt by falling into an off-. 
set when on his way home from work, but while still om 
the company’s premises. 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION, MERKLE COAL CO. TIPPLE AT BUTTE, MONT. 


By flygates and double picking tables all 
kinds of combinations and separations of 
product can be worked out. Thus in the 
feeder chute on the right the coal may be 
separated on a grizzly, or it may be passed 


crusher. 


on without separation over veil plates, or 
again the grizzly may be raised and the 
coal dropping through may be passed to a 
At the far end there are three 
gates, two of which lead to a shaker screen, 


the other to the run-of-mine hopper, and if 
all are closed the coal goes to an elevator 
and presently finds itself in the locomotive- 
coaling bin. By such deft contriving a little 
tipple can adapt itself to many needs, 
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W.G. Duncan Coal Co. Will Exchange Power, Sell Current 
And Operate on Coal Mined in Bed Below It 


Coal from Tipple Is Hauled Through a Seam Underlying Power Plant to 
Foot of a Small Shaft, Where It Is Hoisted and Discharged to Bunkers 
—Ashes Are Lowered Through Same Shaft and Taken to Slate Dump 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


state, the W. G. Duncan Coal Co. owns a large 

coal property. This firm is at present working 
two operations—namely, the Luzerne and Graham 
mines. Both are developing what is known in that 
region as the No. 9 seam, and the two have a combined 
output at present of about 4,000 tons per day. The 
power station together with the substations now 
installed are of sufficient size to supply energy for an 
output which some day will be much larger than that at 
present produced. The central power station is located 
at the Graham mine in Muhlenburg County, and is one 
of the most up-to-date installations of its kind in the 
country. 

The foundations of the buildings and equipment are 
of concrete, and the power house itself is of red-face 
brick. The window sashes are of steel and the roof of 
gypsum with a three-ply waterproof covering. This 
building was so designed as to save a large amount of 
excavation and concrete work, which would have been 
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PLANT OF W. G. DUNCAN COAL CO., GRAHAM, KY. 


Three 552-hp. boilers on the left receive their coal by the track 
shown in the center of the building, being elevated from the mine 
below by the elevator shaft at the top of the illustration. One 
1,000-kw. and one 2,000-kw. turbo-generator are installed in the 
generator room. Dotted lines from the elevator show course of 
the mine: heading leading toward the tipple. 


necessary had the generator- and the boiler-room floors 
been placed on the same level. Ample space is provided 
under the turbine room for the condenser apparatus, as 
well as for a switchroom, storeroom and washroom. 
Two turbo-generators are installed at present, one 
being a 1,000-kw. Westinghouse machine with a Le 
Blanc jet condenser, and the other a 2,000-kw. General 
Electric unit with a Wheeler low-level jet condenser. 
At present the smaller machine is able to handle the load 
at all times. As the output increases the larger unit will 
be used during times of peak load and the smaller one 
will be operated when the station is under lower load 
and as a spare. By this arrangement the station as now 
equipped will be able to supply power till the mines are 
more fully developed. The generated potential is 2,200 
volts. 


SEVEN-PANEL SWITCHBOARD REGULATES CURRENT 


The switchboard is located in the generator room. It 
was built by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. and is a seven-panel set with black oil finish. It _ 
is placed on the same floor level as the generators and 
directly over the switchroom in which are located the 
oil circuit breakers, disconnecting switches, lightning 
arresters and other high-tension equipment. The oil 
circuit breakers are operated from the switchboard by 
means of a lever mechanism. An overhead crane 
installed in the generator room is of ample capacity to 
handle any component part of the turbines or genera- 
tors. ‘ 


BOILER PLANT EMBODIES BEST STANDARDS 


In the boiler room three 552-hp. class O No. 22 
Stirling boilers are installed. These are equipped with 
superheaters, Williams automatic feed-water controllers, 
Williams water columns and Diamond soot cleaners. A 
Cochrane feed-water heater also is employed. The 
boiler-feed pumps comprise two 10 x 6 x 12 in. Worth- 
ington horizontal duplex pressure-pattern units. The 
water used in both boilers and condensers is obtained 
from a dam near the station. Owing to the quality of 
the coal that will be burned in this power plant it was 
decided to raise the boilers 4 ft. higher than the regular 
setting. This alteration was made in order to procure 
greater efficiency, coal having an unusually long flame 
being used. 

Under the boilers Westinghouse six-retort underfeed - 
stoker furnaces are installed. These are so connected 
as to be driven either by a steam engine or motor, one 
machine of each kind being provided. The working 
steam pressure is 180 lb., and approximately 75 deg. of 
superheat is maintained at the boiler nozzle. Three self- 
supporting steel stacks have been built, each extending 
125 ft. above the damper plate. Forced draft is used, 
being furnished by a No. 6 Buffalo Forge Co. fan 
driven either by a small steam turbine or a motor. 
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The method employed at this plant for the handling of 
coal and ashes is unusual. The No. 9 bed of coal lies 
beneath the station at a depth of 20 ft. and outcrops 150 
ft. from the building. The tipple is about one-fourth of 
a mile from the power station. An entry has been 
driven from the outcrop to a shaft at the power plant, 
and a track laid from this shaft to the tipple. 


No. 9 SEAM MAY BE MINED FOR BOILER USE 


_ At present all coal is brought from the tipple to the 
station through this entry and is raised to the bunker 
level by a single-drum semi-magnetic control type of 
elevator manufactured by the Ohio Elevator & Machine 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio. The hoist is driven by a slip- 
ring induction motor. A little later a crusher may be 
installed, and the No. 9 seam mined for use under the 
boilers. The ashes are emptied from the furnace 
hoppers into a car which is lowered by the shaft elevator 
to the entry and is thence taken out to the pit mouth and 
the dump. 

This central station is being connected in parallel 
with that of the St. Bernard Mining Co. by means of a 
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HEAD OF ELEVATOR SHAFT 


Immediately under the penthouse is the bay 
from which the coal cars are pushed out over 
the coal bunker. There are tracks also at the 
Poors lege and at the level of the bottom of the 
ashpit. 
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ELEVATION OF GRAHAM POWER PLANT 


The coal direct from the mine enters the V-shaped bunker and 
runs down to the stokers of the Stirling boilers. The boilers are 
set much higher above the grates than is usual as the coal is 
long-flaming. 


line extending between the two. Excess power will be 
taken over by the Kentucky Utilities Co. This energy 
will be used at all mines within reach, as well as for 
town lighting and in manufacturing plants. Charles M. 
Means, consulting engineer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
entrusted with the design and engineering of this 
power plant. 


Many Houses Injured by Mine Caves 


ANG Pera caves are occurring quite frequently in the north- 
ern anthracite region. Five properties, four of them 
in the Sibley section of Old Forge, a town located about half 
way between Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, and one at Taylor, 
a village between Old Forge and Scranton, were wrecked on 
Aug. 8. The first four were over mines of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. The cave is 150 ft. long and extends from the 
center of the street to the rear of the damaged houses. 

The water mains parted and let water into the workings, 
cutting off the water supply to the houses beyond. The foun- 
dations settled in places 6 ft., and the houses will have to be 
practically rebuilt before they are re-occupied. The resi- 
dents had been notified and had moved out, so no one was 
hurt. The Sibley mine in which the cave occurred is a part 
of the Old Forge Colliery, the mine having been recently 
taken over by the Pennsylvania Coal Co. It had formerly 
been controlled by an independent company. 

The Taylor property, in Taylor, is over a mine of the same 
name owned by the Glen Alden Coal Co. The front of the 
house dropped several feet, and the dwelling tipped forward 
toward the cave. 

Only a few days before this event a cave occurred at 
Larksville, a suburb of Wilkes-Barre near Edwardsville. 
This cave, which involved three double dwellings and one 
single house, occurred over the mine of the Hudson Coal Co. 
The company has stated that no further disturbance will 
occur, and the occupants have returned to their dwellings. 
The company is repairing them and will fill in the depres- 
sion. The cave was unexpected, being ascribed by the com- 
pany to a slide in the abandoned Five-Foot bed. Water 
mains, asphalt roads and sidewalks were damaged, and the 
street cars suspended operation temporarily. 

COMPENSATION RATES ARE LOWERED IN OHIO — The Ohio 
Board of Awards, which has now been merged into the 
Department of Industrial Relations of the State of Ohio, 
under the reorganization plan of the state government, has 
reduced the basic rate on workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance for coal operators, beginning July 1 from $4.25 to 
$3.95. This is a reduction of approximately 7 per cent. 
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Fixed-Carbon Gradients in West Virginia as Indicated 
By Analysis of Lowest Coals in Any Given Location 


Gradient, while Relatively Flat in Northeastern West Virginia, Where the Fixed- 
Carbon Percentage is Low, Increases Rapidly Toward the Pocahontas Region—- 
Oil and Gas Mostly Found Where Fixed-Carbon Content is at a Minimum 


W. Va., assistant geologist of the West Virginia 

Coal Survey, entitled “Carbon Ratios of Coals in 
West Virginia Oil Fields” and read before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
is contained the accompanying map showing “isocarb”’ 
lines. These lines delineate the points at which any 
one given fixed-carbon percentage on the “pure coal 
basis” is to be found. Thus, a’ong the line marked 80 
the percentage of fixed carbon in the coat is that of the 
figure named. The term “isocarb” has been suggested 
by David White. The line might be viewed as an 
“isovol,” its value being based on the volatile con- 
stituent per cent of “pure coal substance.” It would 
then be marked 20 instead of 80 and it would, of course, 
follow the same course. 

The term “carbon ratio,” as used by Dr. Reger, is 
applied to the percentage of carbon in pure coal after 
the water evaporated below 100 deg. C. and the ash 
have been eliminated. As a comparatively small number 
of analyses have been made on this basis, it is usually 
necessary to compute the ratio by dividing the fixed 
carbon by the sum of the fixed carbon and volatile 
matter, using the figures of the proximate analysis. 


[: A paper by David B. Reger, of Morgantown, 
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Many thousands of these have been made by the West 
Virginia Geological Survey, covering every county in 
which coal is found. Many others have been made by 
the U. 8. Geological Survey and the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, but as uniformity of methods of analysis can 
alone produce comparable results the best plan is to 
adhere to one set of analyses. For this reason the tests 
of the West Virginia Survey have been used exclusively. 

In preparing the map, it has been necessary to use 
analyses ranging from the Dunkard (Permo-Carbonif- 
erous) coal down to, and including, the Pocahontas 
Group of the Pottsville (Pennsylvanian) as, with cer- 
tain exceptions, there is a progressive rise of strata 
from the Appalachian geosyncline southeastward to the 
Allegheny Mountains where the coals disappear above 
the summits. . 

The Dunkard coals, being much different from those 
of the Pennsylvanian, have been used only in one county * 
(Tyler). With certain minor exceptions, in each county 
analyses from the oldest coal seams have been employed, 
in order to secure the nearest possible approach to 
underground conditions. In following this rule two 
or more seams have been used for different portions of 
ccunties where the measures nitch more or less heavily. 
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TABLE OF ANALYSES AND CARBON RATIOS OF CERTAIN 
WEST VIRGINIA COALS 
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The table shows in detail the various coals used in 
preparing the map. Few analyses of coals above the 
Pittsburgh have been employed. 

The purpose of the author is to show that the gas 
and oil fields are all to be found in those areas where 
the fixed-carbon percentage is low and where conversely 
the volatile percentage is high, it being found in general 
that where the coal is devolatilized the shales are simi- 
larly freed of their bituminous content and that the oil 
and gas have likewise been driven off and lost. For 
this reason the oil- and gas-producing areas have 
been placed on the map, and they quite fairly substan- 
tiate the theory just enunciated. 

As Mr. Reger points out, the main oil pools lie west 
of the isocarb 60 where the fixed carbon percentage is 
60 or lower but, as he states, there are notable excep- 
tions in the Cabin Creek pool of Kanawha and Boone 
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counties, the southwestern limit of which is not yet fully 
defined, and in certain pools in eastern Kanawha and 
Clay counties. There are some other exceptions besides 
these to which Dr. Reger makes reference. 

Irregular as the isocarbs are they show clearly the 
gradient in fixed-carbon percentage from northwest tv 
southeast, from Ohio toward Virginia, the frontiers of 
which states with regard to West Virginia are roughly 
parallel. 


Book for Candidates for Mine Inspector 


NE may be permitted to question whether “cram 
books” of various kinds have any legitimate place 
in technical literature; whether, indeed, at mining 
examinations, for instance, men should not be so 
saturated with the facts of mining as to make it 
unnecessary for them to plug upon the questions, and 
those only, that have already been asked and on the 
answers to them. But whether the practice is approved 
makes little difference. The books always exist side by 
side with other books which cover the whole field, and 
if the operator is looking for a book that will help some 
poor fellow who has entered himself unsuccessfully 
year after year for examination to scrape through and 
some bright fellow to brilliantly surmount all obstacles 
and pass the examination with flying colors then ‘“Penn- 
sylvania Bituminous Mine Inspector’s Examination 
Questions and Answers,” by William G. Duncan, is the 
book. It is published by the Mine Safety Appliances 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cursory examination shows it to be quite reliable. 
The only statement the reviewer has found to question 
is: “This dust [coal-dust in suspension in the mine 


-air] being acted upon by the flame of the explosion 


distills carbonic oxide gas (CO), which is itself com- 
bustible,” and even that may be true. Perhaps some 
carbon monoxide is distilled, but, as a matter of fact, 
the amount of carbon monoxide gas distilled is not as 
important as the amount that is formed by the burn- 
ing of the carbon, and the progress of the explosion 
is not dependent on the distillation but on the combus- 
tion of the coal particles. A dust explosion is just what 
its name implies and not an explosion of distilled gas, 
either carbon monoxide or methane. No reason exists 
for terming carbon monoxide “carbon monoxide gas,” 
for no solid or liquid carbon monoxide can exist except 
under immense pressures or extremely low temper- 
atures. 

The book contains 200 pages and measures 5 x 8 
in. and is bound in cloth. It is well indexed. It answers 
the questions submitted to candidates for mine inspector 
by the State of Pennsylvania during the years 1901, 
1902, 1905, 1908, 1909, 1913 and 1917. 





A SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT of the week ended Sept. 3 
was the fact that a slight car shortage developed in western 
Illinois and northwestern Kentucky. Reports to the Na- 
tional Coal Association simply indicate that there was 4 
shortage at certain points and it is admitted that it may 
be temporary. Nevertheless significance is attached to the 
report, because even a temporary car shortage with coal 
production at its present low point and before the expected 
heavy movement of lumber and road materials sets in, 
gives an indication of the possibilities of the situation later 
in the year. 


HENRY ForD ASPIRES to be an uncommon carrier.—Wall 
Street Journal. 
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Depreciation as a Deduction for Income-Tax. Purposes 


Allowance Should Repr.sent Actual Deterioration of Property Subject to 
Wear and Tear —- Computation by Equal Installments or by Apportion- 
ment of Capital Over Units of Production Urged for Coal Companies 


BY FREDERICK SCHWERTNER* 


EPRECIATION is a subject of vital importance 
D to every coal operator in the country. It is a 

factor which has a direct bearing in the deter- 
mination of his net income. When high rates of tax 
prevail, it is important that ample allowances be made 
for depreciation of coal properties in order to arrive 
at the correct amount of taxable net income. In view 
of the fact that the rate of tax on the net income of 
corporations for the taxable year 1922: probably will 
be 124 per cent, as provided in the new revenue bill, 
the subject becomes more significant. In the past the 
tendency has been to charge off an insufficient rather 
than an excessive amount of depreciation. In charg- 
ing off an insufficient amount, the true net income is 
not reflected, and this is opposed to sound accounting 
principles. 

Section 214 of the Revenue Act of 1918 allows as a 
proper deduction ‘fa reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion, wear and tear of property used in the trade 
or business, including a reasonable allowance for 
obsolescence.” The new revenue bill makes no change 
on this subject. 

The deduction for depreciation should represent as 
accurately as possible the actual deterioration or loss 
of useful life of such physical properties as are sus- 
ceptible of wear and tear. 
ciation means a decline in value and the amount of the 
deduction for depreciation should be measured by the 
decline in value of the depreciable property as a result 
of the use of such property in the trade or business. 


NOTE COST OF IMPROVEMENTS AND ADDITIONS 


The capital sum to be returned by the deduction for 
depreciation is the difference between the cost of the 
depreciable property (or the March 1, 1913, value if 
acquired prior to this date) and the salvage value. 
There should be added to this sum the cost of improve- 
ments, additions and betterments, the cost of which is 
not deducted as an expense, and from this sum there 
should be deducted the amount of any definite loss 
or damage sustained by the property through casualty. 
In case capital assets are sold during the taxable year, 
the cost of the property should also be deducted. 

The cost of incidental repairs, which merely keep 
the property in operating condition, should be charged 
to expense and deducted from gross income. As bear- 
ing on this subject, special attention: should be called 
to Article 222 of Regulations 45 (revised Jan. 28, 
1921), which reads as follows: 

Art. 222. Allowable capital additions in case of mines.— 
(a) All expenditures for development, rent, and royalty in 
excess of receipts from minerals sold, shall be charged to 
capital account recoverable through depletion while the mine 
is in the development stage. Thereafter any development 
which adds value to the mineral deposit beyond the current 


year shall be carried as a deferred charge and apportioned 


and deducted as operating expense in the years to which it 
is applicable. 


(b) All expenditures for plant and equipment shall be 
*Of the Washington (D. C.) Bar. 





In a broad sense depre- 


charged to capital account recoverable through depreciation 
while the mine is in the development stage. Thereafter 
the cost of major items of plant and equipment shall be 
capitalized but the cost of minor items of equipment and 
plant necessary to maintain the normal output, and the cost 
of replacement may be charged to current expenses of 
operation. 

The main object of charging off depreciation is not 
to provide a fund out of which to make repairs but to 
provide for the replacement of the depreciated property 
after its usefulness has ended. 

The capital sum to be returned by the deduction for 
depreciation may be charged off over the useful life of 
the property either in equal annual instal’ments or in 
accordance with any other recognized trade practice, 
such as an apportionment of the capital sum over units 
of production. The law does not prescribe rates of 
depreciation, because these depend upon the kind and 
class of property and upon the conditions under which 
the property is used, but merely provides that the 
allowance shall be “reasonable.” 

There are several methods of computing the amount 
of depreciation, but the methods most adaptable for 
coal properties are (1) by equal installments and (2) 
by apportionment of the capital sum over units of pro- 
duction. 

Under the equal-installment method the capital sum 
to be returned is divided by the estimated life of the 
depreciable property, and the result is the annual 
depreciation to be deducted. The rate of depreciation 
under the installment method is, of course, affected by 
the life of the coal mine, as the deposit may become 
exhausted before the expiration of the normal life of 











DEPRECIATION RATES ON COAL-MINE EQUIPMENT 
EXPRESSED IN YEARS OF LIFE 


Geographic Divisions 


Equipment a b c d e f 
Beehive ovens ee 3 10 10 10 10 feo 
Byproduct ovens.. es pel ies 12 15 15 TSaetls 
Cables and haulage... Lior ans 2 2 2B 2 2 2 
Electric equipment............... 7 10 7 5 10 if 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 10 10 10 10 10 Selo 
Handttoolsts eee ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Head frames 22) eee eee Life of Property 

Tiek ee ese ees 
Houses ) Concrete, BF es8 Life of property 
Bramees eee 
Locomotives nee 10 10 10 10 10 10 
ViinetCars ee tees ae es 4 + + 4 4 4 
Mining machines.........-.-.----- fi 8 7 5 8 8 

OtOESic28 ae fe ee 10 10 10 10 10° «1 
Mules and horses............--.--- 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Power plants. = a uf 7 i 7 i 7 
Pumpsi se eee See 5 10 if 5 7 ih 
Rails... 5 10 8 5 LO MeO 
Timbers... 2 eee _ Life of property 6 6 6 210 
Tipple ee gta sep Life of property 
Washeries 222229 ete te site of property 
Wires and trolleys................ 10 7 5 10 7 


a Anthracite. | ar it ge bituminous, West Virginia, 
Illinois. c Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Ohio, Indiana. d Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Alabama. ¢ Texas, North 
Dakota, South Dakota. f Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Washington. 
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the buildings, machinery, etc. Under such circum- 
stances the rate of depreciation should be measured in 
such a way as will bring the property to its true 
salvage value when no longer useful for the purpose 
for which such property was acquired. 

The preceding table of depreciation shows rates 
applicable to coal equipment in various parts of the 
United States. These rates are regarded by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue as satisfactory. They are neither 
maximum nor minimum rates, and the rate of depre- 
ciation will necessarily depend upon the circumstances 
and conditions of each particular case. 

The allowance for depreciation should be computed 
and charged off with express reference to specific items, 
units or groups of property, each item or unit being 
considered separately or specifically included in a group 
with others to which the same factors apply. While 
it is not essential, it is deemed advisable to keep a 
separate reserve account for each class of assets, such 
as Reserve for Depreciation of Power Plant, Reserve 
for Depreciation of Buildings, Reserve for Deprecia- 
tion of Mine Cars, etc. 

If it develop that the useful life of the property has 
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been underestimated, the rate of depreciation should 
be adjusted, and the balance of the cost of the depre- 
ciable property, or its fair market value as of March 
1, 1913, should be spread over the estimated remaining 
life of the property. This principle applies equally in 
the case where the useful life of the property has been 
overestimated. 

Under the unit-of-production method the amount of 
the deduction for depreciation depends upon the ton- 
nage extracted during the taxable year. It is first 
necessary to determine the aggregate recoverable ton- 
nage at the beginning of the taxable year. The capital 
sum to be returned should be divided by the aggregate 
recoverable tonnage at the beginning of the taxable 
year. The quotient is the unit of depreciation per ton. 
This figure should be multiplied by the number of tons 
of coal extracted during the taxable year. This method 
is simple and is very advantageous under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

It is important that the amount of depreciation de- 
ducted for any taxable year should be charged off on 
the books of the company in order to constitute a 
deduction. 





P. C. Madeira Compiles Economic Facts 
About Anthracite for Consumers 


ACTS concerning anthracite, probably little known 

among consumers of anthracite, from a statement com- 
piled by Perey C. Madeira, president, Anthracite Coal 
Operators’ Association, are as follows: 

Highest royalties in the anthracite field are paid to the 
Estate of Stephen Girard (City of Philadelphia, trustee), 
the average being above $1.10 a ton. One operation pays 
$2.40 a ten on stove and chestnut coal. Average royalty 
of Girard Estate in 1914 was about 42c. a ton. 

Cost of mining coal varies at different collieries. At 
some it costs twice as much as at others. The output of 
all the mines is needed every year. The number of high- 
cost mines must increase as the deeper and thinner seams 
are worked, 

More than 85 per cent of the total production of bitumi- 
nous coal is shipped to the market in the condition in which 
it leaves the mine. All anthracite must go through a 
manufacturing process in a costly breaker, which produces 
nine sizes simultaneously, and in about the same proportion 
every year. 

There is no difference in the cost of mining the large 
sizes of coal and the small sizes, but the small (steam) 
sizes must be sold at a loss in competition with bituminous 
coal. Some collieries produce as much as 60 per cent steam 
coal, against only 40 per cent domestic sizes. 

For every ton of coal marketed in the anthracite industry 
ahout eighteen tons of water are hoisted and one-quarter 
of a ton of air must be pumped into the mine. For every 
ton of anthracite produced, 11 oz. of explosives and about 
seven board feet of lumber are used. In many mines, for 
every ton of coal hoisted, one-half ton of rock and other 
refuse is hoisted. 

Pumps in anthracite mines have a hoisting capacity of 
823,641,120 gallons of water every twenty-four hours. This 
is equal to the water consumption of Philadelphia every two 
and one-half days. It is enough water to fill the tank of 
every locomotive in the United States twice a day. 

One careful estimate of the excavation in anthracite 
mines every year in new workings is 195 miles of timbered 
gangways and tunnels. This is equivalent to a subway from 
Philadelphia to New York and back. Every three years the 
anthracite miners remove more material than the United 
States Government handled in ten years at the Panama 
Canal. 

In bituminous mines four-fifths of the employees are em- 


ployed underground, most of them directly engaged in 
getting out coal. In the anthracite mines there are 110,000 
employees engaged in preparing and handling coal, against 
42,000 actually mining coal. 

The cost of labor in producing anthracite is about 70 per 
cent of the total mining cost. The cost of supplies used 
per ton produced is about 80c. The total supply bill of the 
anthracite mines runs about $60,000,000 a year. 

The U. S. Government found that in 1918 there was about 
$8 invested in the anthracite industry for every ton of 
coal produced. The interest on this investment at 6 per 
cent would be about 48c. a ton. A U.S. Senate committee 
report shows in testimony presented that the “margin” per 
ton of anthracite from April, 1920, to October, 1920, was 
48.1c. per ton. Out of this margin—not profit—must come 
Federal taxes, cost of improvements, interest on borrowed 
money, selling expenses, and reserves for non-insurable 
risks, before the net profit available for dividends can be 
determined. 


UNION MEN WILL Not WorkK WITHOUT CHARTER.—New 
miners at mine No. 3 of the Queen Coal Co., at Jasonville, 
Ind., where a faction of the old employees is objecting to 
the employment of men from outside the community, re- 
ported for work recently, but decided after a short con- 
ference to wait until their new local charter had been 
received from the international headquarters of the United 
Mine Workers at Indianapolis. It is expected soon. It is 
said that this is not an indication of dissatisfaction among 
the men. They are merely trying to avert the criticism that 
without a charter they could not be union men. 


REcoRD PRICE FOR INDIANA COUNTY (PENNSYLVANIA) 
CoAL.—A two-thirds interest in the coal under the Harvey 
Boyer farm in Indiana County, Pennsylvania, near the 
village of Elderton, was sold recently to Benjamin Clark 
for $21,000. As there are 211 acres the rate paid is about 
$148 for the whole interest. The other third interest is 
held by the Cowanshannock Coal & Coke Co. The price 
is regarded as unusually high for that vicinity. Coal in 
the neighborhood was bought from the farmers at $60 
per acre. 


ILLINOIS MINE WORKERS have purchased a fine six-story 
building in the center of the city of Springfield, which will 
be used as their union headquarters. The purchase price 
is announced as $275,000. 
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Breakage of Coal in Mines 


Run-of-Mine Coal Agreement a Wasteful Measure. 
Caused Operators Expense to Change Tipples. 


No Incentive to Miners 


REAKAGE of coal in the mine is an 

important item in economical pro- 
duction. I was pleased to see attention 
drawn to this matter in the editorial, 
Coal Age, July 21, p. 86. It has a bear- 
ing on the good of the coal industry 
that is far reaching and I hope its dis- 
cussion will benefit us all. 

It is now about eight years since the 
fight was on between the coal miner’s 
organization and the operators, regard- 
ing the price paid the miners for coal 
sent out of the mine. As we all know, 
the result was that an agreement was 
entered into to pay one price, for “run- 
of-mine coal.” 


PRACTICAL EFFECT OF RUN-OF-MINE 
AGREEMENT ON THE MINER 


Under this agreement it soon ap- 
peared that the mimer was not interest- 
ed in producing large coal. Less atten- 
tion was given to the mining of shots 
and more powder was used to blow 
down the coal. It made little difference 
to the miner if the coal was shattered 
into fragments. Indeed, the smaller 
sizes were loaded more readily into the 
mine cars. 

No argument is needed to show that 
this agreement was far from being an 
economical one. Not only did it put 
the operators to large expense to re- 
arrange their tipples in accordance with 
the new basis of payment, but a large 
amount of coal was ground to powder 
and lost or rendered unmarketable at a 
suitable price. 


EFFECT IN THE MINE 


In the mine, the effect was to pro- 
duce much fine dust on the roads and at 
the working faces. To the honest miner, 
the agreement was an injustice. In my 
own case, I estimated that my earnings 
were cut down $1 or $1.50 a day, by 
reason of the run-of-mine agreement, 
under which the miner was now to be 
paid. The man who wanted to mine and 
load good coal found it hard to maintain 
his earning capacity unless he laid aside 
his pick and used more powder. 

It was seldom that a miner produced 
more large coal than was necessary to 
build up his car, and even these large 
pieces would scarcely hold together 
while being carried from the face to the 
tipple. The fine coal was all loaded 
in the body of the car and the larger 
pieces used for “topping.” 
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to Produce Large Coal 


Now, I am wondering what will be 
the next fight. To my mind, it will be 
on a demand that cars be only “bed- 
loaded.” We have had a little of this 
already. There would then be scarcely 
any large coal produced and the opera- 
tors would have on their hands a low- 
priced or unmarketable product. 


NEED OF GREATER ECONOMY 


The present industrial depression 
should teach us very much. It should 
impress on our minds the importance 
of adopting the most efficient and eco- 
nomical methods and agreements re- 
garding the production and marketing 
of coal. Every agreement should con- 
sider, on an equal basis, the miner as 
the producer, the public as the consum- 
er and the operator who is the “go-be- 
tween” in the handling and marketing 
of the coal. 

One important factor in agreements 
between the miners and the operators is 
the size of territory or the zone covered 
by the agreement. In most cases, the 
proper zoning is a difficult problem in 
an agreement. The zones are generally 
too large. It were better if they cov- 
ered less area and the agreements 
adapted to the particular conditions in 
the areas covered. 


INDIVIDUAL AGREEMENTS 


There are mines, where the environ- 
ment is such as to warrant an individ- 
ual agreement covering that mine only. 
In other words, the operator of a mine 
should be able to make such an agree- 
ment with his miners as will satisfy 
them and make it possible for him to 
produce coal at a cost that will enable 
him to enter the market in competition 
with other mines more favorably lo- 
cated. 

In the editorial I have mentioned, 
there are a number of things named 
that would help to reduce the breakage 
and loss of coal in the mine. There is 
nothing of greater importance, in this 
respect, than the adoption of the long- 
wall, panel method of mining to which 
attention has been called in numerous 
instances in Coal Age. Development 
work should be kept ahead by the use 
of improved coal-cutting machinery. 

In this connection, let me say, that I 
visited a mine recently where 36 min- 
ers were employed, 8 of whom were en- 
trymen, making the ratio of entry driv- 





ers to miners working in rooms, 1:33. 
This was necessary, in that case, in or- 
der to keep the development work ahead 


of the miners. It shows, however, the 
need of more improved methods and 
machinery for that purpose. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LUXTON. 


Experience vs. Safety 
Experience in mining coal a factor in 
mine safety. New men required by 
law to work under supervision of an 
experienced miner. 


ITH much surprise, I read the let- 
ter of R. W. Lightburn, Coal Age, 
July 21, p. 101, in which he favors the 
employment of unskilled men in mines, 
claiming that they are more subject to 
discipline, obey orders better and are 
therefore safer than the average expe- 
rienced miner. 
For the safety of mining: operations, 
I hope there are not many who endorse 
these statements of Mr. Lightburn. It 
is quite true that a miner who will 
rot attend at once to a dangerous con- 
dition he knows to exist is not only en- 
dangering his own life but is a menace 
to his fellow workmen. On this point 
we can all agree; but it does not follow 
that an experienced miner will be un- 
mindful of or disregard such dangerous 
condition existing in his place. 


EXPERIENCE ALWAYS THE MINER’S 
CHIEF SAFEGUARD 


Surely, in this twentieth century, no 
one in a serious mind will disparage or 
discredit experience in a mine worker, 
or claim that it makes the man less 
careful in the performance of his work. 
The man who has learned by experience 
how to detect a dangerous condition of 
roof, does not have to rely on the judg- 
ment of others to tell him when he is 
in danger. His experience tells him 
that. 

Now, it is not always possible for 
the mine foreman or one of his assist- 
ants to be around where men are work- 
ing under dangerous conditions. For 
this reason, the mining law in many 
states requires that new men employed 
in the mines work under the watchcare 
of an experienced miner, who is made 
responsible for their safety. 

In one instance that I observed, a 
single experienced miner had charge of 
several places, tiring all the shots and 
being responsible for the safety of the 
men working therein. It was his duty 
to see that each place was properly tim- 
bered and that the men worked under 
safe conditions. 

My opinion is that it is not the expe- 
rienced man who is most frequently 
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caught and injured or killed in a mine, 
as is so often claimed. Of course, no- 
body will attempt to claim that the ex- 
perienced miner is immune from acci- 
dent. The facts would not support such 
a claim. My contention is, however, 
that experience teaches a man lessons 
he does not forget; and he is a safer 
workman than the man who has yet to 
learn those lessons. 


MAKE EACH MINER RESPONSIBLE FOR 
His OWN SAFETY 

Speaking of avoiding danger, the 
most important thing is to adopt safe 
rules and follow them. In the matter 
of timbering, one good rule is to prac- 
tice systematic timbering at the work- 
ing face, setting the posts in rows, at 
a specified distance apart. The manner 
of standing the posts and the distance 
apart should be agreed on between the 
superintendent and the mine foreman. 

When such a system is adopted woe 
betide the miner who fails to post his 
place as required. Each miner should 
be made responsible for his work and 
keeping his place safe. He should be 
taught not to depend on another, but to 
look after his own safety. 

Making every miner responsible for 
his own safety does not, however, re- 
lieve the mine officials of their duties 
in that matter. Every man employed 
in the mine is in charge of the mine 
foreman and his assistants. Failure on 
the part of an official to look after the 
safety of his men, or failure on the part 
of miners to regard their own safety 
are alike liable to prosecution. In the 
interest of safety, any such failure 
should be promptly reported to the dis- 
trict mine inspector, whose duty it 
would be to see that proper measures 
are taken to punish the aggressor and 
insure future safety. 

ANDREW O. BAIN. 

McKeesport, Pa. 


Superintendent vs. Foreman 

Proper organization gives no oppor- 
tunity for conflict between a super- 
intendent and his foreman. A wise 
superintendent, lacking practical un- 
derground experience, will depend on 
the judgment and experience of his 
foreman. 


EADERS of the columns in Coal 

Age, under the title “Problems of 
Operating Men,” have undoubtedly no- 
ticed that many complaints are being 
registered by mine foremen, regarding 
the lack of experience on the part of 
numerous superintendents whose _in- 
structions they are supposed to follow. 
While it is quite likely that many of 
these complaints are unfounded, it is 
nevertheless true that the position of 
mine superintendent is often filled 
through favoritism. 

One cannot but sympathize with a 
competent and conscientious foreman 
who is compelled to take orders from 
a superior in office who is not qualified 
by either education or experience to 
realize the dangers incident to under- 
ground operation, and who is too will- 
ing to take chances while he himself is 
safe on the surface. 
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There are many such men now in 
charge of important mining operations. 
It goes without saying that they should 
depend on and act according to the 
advice of their more experienced fore- 
men. In most cases, I regret to say, 
this is not done and the average fore- 
man is not given a free hand in the 
operation of the mine. 

Too often it happens that a green 
superintendent will go about the mine, 
giving orders to the workmen without 
first consulting the foreman, much to 
the disgust and annoyance of the latter. 
Such a practice on the part of a super- 
intendent destroys the discipline of the 
mine, as it detracts from the authority 
of the foreman and gives rise to trouble. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S RIGHTFUL 
AUTHORITY IN THE MINE 


One effect of this practice on the part 
of the superintendent is that the work- 
men quickly form the habit of going 
directly to him with their complaints, 
instead of taking them to the foreman. 
The superintendent listens to the com- 
plaint and promises to take the matter 
up with the foreman at the first op- 
portunity. It is clear that no real har- 
mony can exist between the super- 
intendent and the foreman when this 
is done. 

Where an operation is well organized, 
there is plenty of work for both the 
superintendent and the foreman, with- 
out either interfering with the duties 
of the other. Naturally, the superin- 
tendent is the one in authority over 
the entire operation. If he is wise his 
position will enable him to exert a 
powerful influence for good. 

On the other hand, if he is indiscreet, 
domineering and meddlesome, his in- 
fluence will create discord, as his 
personality and conduct will, to a large 
extent, influence every man in the or- 
ganization. The habits and appearance 
of the superintendent will be reflected 
in the general appearance of the camp 
and about the work. 

The mine superintendent, by reason 
of his position, exerts a great influence 
over the camp life and places his stamp 
on both the social and religious activ- 
ities, which go so far to make the 
miner’s life enjoyable. To be success- 
ful, he must be absolutely honest and 
fair in all his dealings, both with the 
company and his men, showing no 
favoritism but giving every man a fair 
and square deal. 


SUPERINTENDENT IN CONSULTATION 
WiTH His FOREMAN 


While the superintendent must plan 
and decide the general layout of the 
mine, if there is no regular engineer- 
ing department to take charge of that 
work, he should do this in consultation 
with the mine foreman. The super- 
intendent should make frequent visits 
to every working place in the mine and 
be familiar with all details of haulage, 
ventilation and drainage, which will 
enable him to discuss intelligently the 
many problems that confront the fore- 
man. 

To sum up briefly, there should be 
complete harmony between these two 
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officials, if each is to have confidence 
in the other and order and discipline 
are to prevail. Where the superin- 
tendent shows a keen interest in the 
health, happiness and welfare of all 
the employees it will have its effect to 
make them loyal and industrious. 
Many have the idea that the work of 
a mine superintendent is not difficult; 
but let me say, speaking from an ex- 
perience of fifteen years, if a super- 
intendent’s duties are rightly performed 
he has a man’s job and one requiring 
patience, energy and tact if the oper- 
ations in his charge are to be brought 
to a high degree of efficiency. For that 
reason, operating companies should use © 
extraordinary care in the selection of 
men for the important position of mine 
superintendent. W. A. G. 
Indiana, Pa. 


ANOTHER LETTER 


UMEROUS opinions have been 

given, by different writers, in 
discussing the question of the super- 
intendent of a mine and his relation 
to the mine foreman. I would like to 
offer a few comments along the same 
line. 

In the first place, let me say that 
before a man can be thought capable 
of supervising the operations of a mine 
as superintendent, he must be well fit- 
ted for the task. While he must be 
thoroughly familiar with the practical 
side of mining, it is equally important 
that he understand thoroughly the 
theory and principles of mining. 

In my opinion, a mine superintendent 
should have passed an examination at 
least as thorough and difficult as that 
required of the mine foreman under 
him. Like the foreman, he should be 
required to have had a number of years’ 
practical experience underground before 
being permitted to assume the duties 
of the office of mine superintendent. 


MINING SUCCESS DEPENDS ON 
CO-OPERATION 


The first thing a wise superintendent 
will do when taking charge of a mine 
is to get in touch with the several 
branches of the work and the men in 
charge of the same, all of whom come 
under his direct supervision. In doing 
this he must seek to gain their hearty 
co-operation, on which the success of 
the undertaking depends. 

The old saying has it that “A house 
divided against itself will fall,’ and in 
nothing is this more true than in the 
management of a coal mine. There 
must be harmony and unity of purpose 
and action on the part of all concerned; 
and the superintendent is the man in 
a better position to bring this about 
than any other person. 

When a mine superintendent has 
caused his foreman and others to feel 
that he is ready at all times to listen 
to their suggestions and confer with 
them regarding any needed improve- 
ments or change of methods, he has 
taken a long step toward establishing 
good feeling among his men, and caus- 
ing them to have a high regard for 
himself. 
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A superintendent must be an active 
man, never asking others to do what 
he would not care to do himself. He 
must keep his promises; his word to 
his men must be as good as his bond. 
Many fail in this respect and have lost 
the confidence of their men. 

This reminds me of an incident that 
illustrates the difference between a 
superintendent who has the confidence 
of his men and another who has lost 
that regard. The superintendent of a 
certain mine had been laid by for a 
considerable time, owing to an accident 
that had befallen him. In the mean- 
time, a man had been appointed in his 
place, as acting superintendent. 

On recovery from his accident, this 
superintendent accompanied by the 
operator walked down to the mine. 
Arriving at the shaft, they found the 
acting superintendent in an altercation 
with one of the miners, who flatly 
refused to return to his work until he 
was paid what had been promised him. 


CONFIDENCE IN A SUPERINTENDENT 
SENDS MINER BACK TO WoRK 

Recognizing the man as one who had 
long worked in the mine, the old super- 
intendent called to him and asked him 
what was the matter. In reply to the 
miner’s complaint, the superintendent 
said, “Ed, you go to work and I will 
look at your place as soon as I can get 
around; but that may be a week.” 
Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
miner said, “I will go in in the morn- 
ing and go to work.” 

By past experience, the old miner 
knew that the superintendent would be 
as good as his word. He no longer 
refused to go to work, but was willing 
on a mere promise to again take up 
his tools in his place. The operator 
then went to the acting superintendent 
and told him how much he deprecated 
the treatment extended to the man, 
stating further that he hoped it would 
be a lesson to him in the future. 

McKeesport, Pa. INSPECTOR. 


THIRD LETTER 

Hee some time past, I have been 
: reading the various letters regard- 
ing superintendents, many of whom, it 
is claimed, do not possess the necessary 
ability and practical knowledge of min- 
ing to fill such a position. Unfor- 
tunately, these men have not been 
required to pass an examination like 
mine foremen and other officials. 

In my judgment, our lawmakers are 
largely responsible for this lack of 
capability in mine superintendents. We 
do not have to go outside of Pennsy]l- 
vania to find more than one “Silly 
Willie” or “Hill Billie,” holding a posi- 
tion as superintendent of a mine. It is 
needless to say that these men have 
neither certificates, experience nor judg- 
ment that would enable them to success- 
fully operate a coal mine, and yet they 
are supposed to supervise the mine 
foreman and instruct him regarding 
the work. 

Since the change was made in the 
bituminous mine law of this state, it 
must be admitted that there are many 
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mine foremen now in charge of mines 
who hold no certificates and are little 
better, if any, than the class of super- 
intendents I have just described. It is 
sad to think that thousands of lives are 
daily in charge of such men. 

Replying to the question of why such 
and such a foreman has not taken the 
examination and gotten a certificate, 
the answer usually given is, “Oh, the 
certificate won’t make me any better. 
I could pass if I took the examination, 
but have been too busy to go before 
the board.” Another will claim that he 
“was sick at the time.” Perhaps, he 
will go next year. 

These answers do not inspire any 
one with an idea that the man is capa- 
ble. Take my word for it, the man is 
a fit subject to play a bass horn in a 
band, but not to take charge of a mine. 
As a fact, he is hiding behind that 
provision in the law that makes the 
judgment of the operator equal to that 
of an examining board. 

No one doubts but that the operator 
who hires such a superintendent or 
foreman pays the price in the end. 
However, the worst of it all is the 
trouble that comes to the man who suc- 
ceeds such a one in office. I speak from 
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experience, having taken charge of a 
mine formerly presided over by an un- 
certified foreman. 

My conclusion is that the man with- 
out a certificate holds a job down just 
as long as he can satisfy his employer 
with his gift of gab, or, in other words, 
can hoodwink him to believe that he is 
capable. When he leaves, it will be up 
to some man to try to make a mine out 
of a chopped up gobhole. 

In my opinion, every mine official in 
charge of underground work should 
hold a certificate showing that he is 
qualified. The result would be fewer 
accidents, more complete extraction of 
the coal at a lower cost of production, 
better discipline in the mine, fewer 
prosecutions and a higher esteem for 
the work of the state examining board. 

Let us continue to hope that the time 
is close at hand when the law that 
places the judgment of one individual— 
a coal operator—on a par with a com- 
petent examining board, will be wiped 
from the statute books. To this end, 
mine officials must pull together. If 
either the superintendent or the mine 
foreman is incapable the only thing to 
do is change or quit. 

Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Depth of Water in Airway 


Ingenious Solution of the Problem to Find the 
Depth of Water in an Airway Having a Trape- 
zoidal Cross-section, the Airway Being Half-full 


INDLY permit me to present a 

third. solution to the problem of 
finding the depth of water in an air- 
way whose cross-section is in the form 
of a trapezoid and the airway half-filled 
with the water. The two previous so- 
lutions of this problem were given in 
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Coal Age, April 15, p. 676, and June 23, 
p. 1125. My solution is as follows: 
Denote the bottom and top widths of 
the airway by a and b, respectively, and 
the width at the surface of the water 
by x; and call the height of the airway 
h and the depth of the water d. Then, 


ae Pe zi aA ee + O = 7648+ 7. 


The depth of the water is then found 
by substituting this value of x in the 
following equation 


Bese apm sor =, a ee = 2.704 ft. 
I would like to ask if this solution is 
correct. 


Ao: 
Knoxville, Ia. 





The solution offered by this corre- 
spondent is both correct and ingenious. 
Its simplicity recommends its use in 
preference to either of the two solutions 
given previously. The correspondent 
should, however, have shown the devel- 
opment of the formulas he has used, 
which is as follows: 

Referring to the accompanying fig- 
ure, let A B C D be the trapezoid in 
question, the surface of the water 
when this section is half-filled being in- 
dicated by the line FH. 

Now, draw the lines DE and FG per- 
pendicular to AB, forming two similar 
triangles AGF and AED. It is evident 
that AG is equal to 4(a — a); and 
AE = 4(a — 6b). _Also, FG = d and 
DE =sh. 

Substituting these values, we have, 
frem the similar triangles mentioned, 


= ee 
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Hence, h= oad ih 


Again, since the water half-fills the 
section, the area ABCD is twice the 
area ABHF, and we have 


NEE) = 2(°F*) = ae ene 


Now, substituting for h its value in 
Equation 1, simplifying and remember- 
ing that the product of the sum and 
difference of two factors is equal to the 
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difference of their squares, we have, 
finally, 
a — 6? = 2(a? — a’) 


ae 6 3 
x q| 3 ; 


Again, from Equation 1, we have for 
the depth of the water in the airway 
~h 4, 


d= 
a—b 
It will be observed that Equations 3 
and 4 are the ones used by the corre- 
spondent in the foregoing solution. 


and 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Examination, Mine Foremen and Firebosses, 
Lexington, Ky., May 30, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—What are the causes of 
blownout shots and what effect does 
such a shot have in a dusty mine? 

ANSWER—Several things may cause a 
shot to blow its tamping, which occurs 
whenever the line of least resistance 
corresponds to the axis of the hole. In 
that case the shothole has not been 
properly located so as to give the pow- 
der an opportunity to perform its work 
in breaking down the coal. If too 
quick a powder is used or the hole is 
overcharged the same result may hap- 
pen. The latter condition, however, is 
more apt to cause what is known as a 
“windy shot.” The same effect is pro- 
duced when a shot seams out through a 
soft stratum of the coal. In either case, 
much of the force of the blast is ex- 
pended on the mine air instead of being 
absorbed in the breaking down of the 
coal. If the diameter of a shothole is 
too large, it may result in too great a 
concentration of the charge. In that 
case, if the hole is not deep or not suffi- 
ciently tamped the shot may blow the 
tamping from the hole. A windy shot 
may result from using two grades of 
powder in the same hole, or from firing 
two shots at the same time, in a close 
place. The gases produced by the first 
shot, in a close place, will be fired by 
the flame of the second blast, thereby 
causing a local explosion. The effect is 
similar to an overcharge of powder. 

QuEsTION—State fully the dangers 
arising from coal dust and what you 
would do to prevent accidents from the 
same. . 

ANSWER—Where dust is allowed to 
accumulate at the working face or on 
the roads and traveling ways in a mine, 
there is always danger of a dust ex- 
plosion by reason of the dust being 
raised and carried in the air current to 
such an extent that the air becomes ex- 
plosive. In order to prevent accidents 
under such conditions, no accumulations 
of dust should be permitted at the 
working face, and all roads, traveling 


ways and airways should be cleaned at 
regular short intervals. Only permis- 
sible powder should be used and strict 
rules enforced in regard to the firing 
of shots. The danger of dust is in- 
creased if gas is present even in small 
quantities. There should be a regular 
and ample supply of air in circulation, 


-and the mine should be examined and 


inspected by competent firebosses and 
safety inspectors, whose duty it is to 
inspect every working place while the 
men are at work and prevent any un- 
safe practices. 

QUESTION—With a pressure, at sea 
level, of 14.7 lb. per sq.in., and a barom- 
eter of 30 in., how far can you set a 
pump from water, vertical measure- 
ment, and not use rods? 

ANSWER—Assuming the pump is lo- 
cated at sea level and subject to a 
barometric pressure of 30 in., a com- 
mon rule is to limit the suction head of 
the pump, in feet, to * of the baro- 
metric pressure in inches. Thus, for a 
barometric pressure of 30 in., a pump 
should not be located more than 0.9 x 
30 = 27 ft. above the water level in the 
sump, measured vertically. 

QUESTION—(a) Assuming a sump 20 
ft. long, 10 ft. wide and 10 ft. deep is 
full of water, how many gallons will it 
hold? (b) How long will it take a 
pump, with a cylinder 4 in. in diameter 
and a 6-in. stroke, making 60 strokes 
a minute, 100 lb. pressure, to pump the 
sump dry? 

ANSWER—(a) The cubic capacity of 
thisesumpeisecde<) 10>. 10—=2 2000 
cu.ft. Then, estimating 7.48 gal. per 
cu.ft., the capacity of the sump is 7.48 
x 2,000 = 14,960 gal. 

(b) A pump making 60 strokes per 
minute, the length of stroke being 6 in. 
or 0.5 ft., has a piston speed of 60 x 
0.5 = 30 ft. per min. The piston dis- 
placement of a 4-in. pump running at 
this speed is 30(0.7854 x 47) + 144 = 
2.618 cu.ft. per min. Assuming a 
water-end efficiency of 85 per cent, the 
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discharge of this pump is 0.85 x 2.618 
X 7.48 = -16.64 gal. per min. There- 
fore, the time required for this pump 
to empty the sump is 14,960 + 16.64 = 
say 900 min., or 15 hr. 

QUESTION — (a) What precaution 
would you take as a mine foreman, in 
mines where electric power is used, to 
protect the employees from accident? 
(6) What voltage is the safest, 250 or 
500 volt? 

ANSWER—(a) Assuming that fhe 
electrical installations have been made 
by a competent electrical engineer who 
is fully acquainted with mining condi- 
tions, and that the wires have been 
properly hung and safeguarded in ac- 
cordance with the mining laws and so 
as to afford the needed protection of 
workmen against contact with live 
wires where it is necessary for men 
and animals to pass under or near the 
wires, it is the duty of a mine foreman 
to see that proper danger signals are 
used and notices posted at all points 
where danger exists in the mine, and to 
see that workmen are forbidden to 
tamper with the wires or employ any 
unsafe practices in connection with the 
operation of electrical machines, such 
as coal cutters, drills, pumps, fans and 
other machinery. Any violations of 
these rules should be promptly and suit- 
ably punished. 

(b) It is often claimed that fewer ac- 
cidents occur in the use of a 500-volt 
circuit than where 250 volts are em- 
ployed, it being argued that men are 
more careful to avoid contact with a 
wire charged with the higher voltage. 
It cannot be denied, however, that a 500- 
volt circuit is more fatal to life when 
contact is made with a live wire than a 
250-volt circuit, which is therefore gen- 
erally safer for use in mines. Where it 
is necessary to employ a high potential 
for transmission of the current long 
distances in mines, the conductor should 
be either carried on the surface to a 
point directly over where the power is 
to be used in the mine, or the wires 
should be hung in the air-course and 
kept off from roads and travelingways. 

QUESTION—What precautions would 
you take in approaching old and aban- 
doned workings? 

ANSWER—Old abandoned workings 
are liable to be filled with gas or water 
and become dangerous if an entry or 
room should break into the old works, 
or the water or gas be tapped with a 
drill. No reliance should be placed on 
the supposed accuracy of maps and 
surveys, which may prove inaccurate. 
When approaching old workings, a 
single entry not exceeding 8 or 10 ft. 
in width should be driven. A drillhole 
should be kept five or six yards in ad- 
vance of the face of the heading and 
flank holes should be drilled at regular 
short intervals in each rib, making an 
angle of about 45 deg. with the heading. 
Only safety lamps should be used by 
the men driving the heading. A sharp 
watch should be kept for the first ap- 
pearance of gas or water seeping 
through the strata, and small wooden 
plugs should be ready for instant use 
in case a drill hole tapped water or gas. 











The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











sized by the August survey of the U. S. Employment Service 

are the generally bountiful harvest, indications of improvement 
in iron and steel, marked re-employment in railroad occupations and 
the continued strength of textiles, particularly of cottons. 

A marked increase in industrial optimism is noted, business men 
generally inclining to the belief that the worst part of the depression 
is over and that the future will witness improvement of a healthy 
and lasting character, even though it be somewhat slow in developing. 

Industrial classifications showing increases in employment are food 
and kindred products, textiles and their products, iron and steel and 
their products, leather and its finished products; stone, clay and glass 
products; metals and metal products other than iron and steel; tobacco 
manufactures, and railroad repair shops. 

Statistics are gathered each month by special agents in 
sixty-five principal industrial centers and transmitted by telegraph. 
In all, 1,428 firms each usually employing more than 500 workers, 
or a total of 1,600,000, are comprised in the survey. On Aug. 31 these 
1,428 firms had 16,269 more employees on their payrolls than they 
carried on July 31, an increase of 1.08 per cent. 

Below are given in tabular form the figures by industries, and, on 
the map, the locations of decreases and increases in August employ- 
ment as compared with that in July. 


sized by the 2 features in the industrial situation as empha- 





Mid-Atlantic District Optimistic and 

Reports from thirty cities in the 
Middle Atlantic district indicate a 
more general feeling of optimism 
than has prevailed for _ several 
months. Here and there signs of 
improvement in the steel industry 
are evident. Building construction 
is fairly under way in all parts of 
the district. Railroads are re-em- 
ploying men laid off several months 
ago and are beginning to repair 


equipment. Textiles, shoes, 
clothing are fairly active. 





Textiles Gain in New England 


In the New England district tex- 
tiles have shown a decided improve- 
ment, with bright prospects for 
woolens during the entire winter. 
An increase in building operations 
is indicated by reports. Shoes and 
leather are on a basis of about 70 
per cent. 











Southern Roads Take on Men 


Fifteen railroad companies with 
headquarters in the South Atlantic 
district report a total of 225,912 
employees July 31, compared with 
205,644 June 30, a gain of 20,268. 
Three hundred and ten textile mills 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, which had 
96,134 employees July 15, reported 
a total of 99,005 Aug. 15, an in- 
crease of 2,871. 





North Central Districts Speed Up 


Better business conditions noted 
in the North Central districts are di- 
rectly traceable to the harvest and 
the movement of crops. Flour mills 
are operating at practically full 
capacity, railroad repair shops con- 
tinue to increase their forces, pack- 
ing plants are busy and retail sales 
have improved. The work-clothing 
industry has shown marked improve- 


ment, and boots and shoes have been 


increasingly busy since early spring. 
Some of the larger manufacturers 
of low-priced automobiles are oper- 
ating at full capacity, but with con- 
siderably fewer men than they had 
in January and February, 1920. 
Furniture has picked up and is now 
operating at about 80 per cent. On 
the other hand, implement and 
equipment lines are much curtailed. 





Industry Below Normal in Far West 
Industry in general continues be- 
low normal in the Pacific division, 
though unemployment has_ been 
slightly relieved by increased sea- 
sonal activities. Lumber is operating 
65 per cent of normal, with many 
mills and logging camps closed. 
Some food-preserving plants are 
operating on a restricted basis, due 
to market conditions. Increased 
building activities are observable in 
some cities. Farm labor demand 
is everywhere below _ seasonable 
average, though fruit harvesting is 
expected to require extra help. 





INDUSTRIES REPORTING A DECREASE 
IN EMPLOYMENT IN AUGUST, 1921 





Amt. Pc: 

Industry of Dec. Dec. Weight* 
Liquors and beverages. . 130 8.4 0.09 
Vehicles for land trans- 

DOrtaviOn ashe ae ee 5,520 3.06 11.4 
Lumber and its manu- 

TACUUTO To scdlelasishete nes 636 2.8 1.4 
Miscellaneous.......... 6,604 2.4 17.5 
Paper and printing.... . 701 1.4 3.2 
Chemicals and _ allied 

DPOGUGSE a ofa ea sheteness 644 0.9 4.5 

POUR eye erercavet estos . 14,238 


INDUSTRIES REPORTING AN INCREASE 
IN EMPLOYMENT IN AUGUST, 1921 


Amt. Pc. 
of Inc* Inc. Weight* 
Food and kindred prod- 
LICR Perce ence 450 7.6 8.7 
Stone, clay and glass 660 5.9 0.77 
Railroad repair shop.... 423 5.7 4.2 
Metals and metal prod- 
ucts other than iron 
and:steelic tia Be ie 877 5.4 4.9 
T@ather and its finished 
Products sik hws 2,336 4.4 3.6 h 
Tobacco manufacture... 1,238 4.0 2.1 , 
Iron =a — Le tlt ; cae ed ek N 
Textiles an roducts. . ’ 5 Z . 
4 et August compared with July 
EL OCALA. spulclacieieieis 30,507 


+Increase employment 
* Per cent employed August 31 to total reported oDecrease employment 


employed in 14 groups. 
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63 Companies Submit Bids on Bituminous 
Steam Coal for Navy Department 


IDS on bituminous steam coal were opened by the Navy 

Department on Sept. 6, after the original offers made 
Aug. 23 had been returned to the bidders because of the 
elimination of a clause making the bids subject to increases 
or decreases in wage scales. The list of bidders given below 
are referred to in the text by number. 


Alden Coal Mining Co., New York City. 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., New York City. 
C. G. Blake Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Walter Bledsoe & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Wm. C. Atwater & Co., Inc., New York City. 
W. H. Blight, Elmira, N. Y. 

Boehmer Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Bradford & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, New York City. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., Chicago. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., New York City. 
Chicago-Springfield Coal Co., Springfield, Ill. 
Coalfield Fuel Co., Boncar, W. Va. 

Commercial Coal Co., New York City. 

Crerar, Clinch & Co., Chicago. 

Crescent Fuel Co., New York City. 
Crozer-Pocahontas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Dexter & Carpenter, Inc., New York City. 
Eastern Coal & Export Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Eastern Fuel Co., New York City. 
Phrlich-Pierce Coal Co., Chicago. 

Ender Coal & Coke Co., Chicago. 

Eyre Fuel Co., New York City. 

Iron Trade Products, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fayette Smokeless Fuel Co., Mt. Hope, W. Va. 
Flat-Top Fuel Co., Ine., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Gauley Mountain Coal Co., Richmond, Va. 

H. B. W. Haff, New York City. 

Hall Bros., Baltimore, Md. 

Hedstrom-Schenck Coal Co., Chicago. 
International Coal Corp., Philadelphia. 
Jenkins & McCall Coal Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Lake & Export Coal Sales Corp. of Ill., Chicago. 
Logan Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

Majestic Coal Co., New York City. 

W. A. Marshall Co., New York City. 

Maryland Coal & Coke Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wassen Coal Co., Chicago. 

Metropolitan Coal Co., Boston. 

Morgantown Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 
Nottingham & Wren Co., Norfolk, Va. 

O’Gara Coal Co., Chicago. 

Old Ben Coal Corp., Chicago. 

Peabody Coal Co., Chicago. 

Pocahontas Fuel Co., New York City. 
Producers Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sangamon County Mining Co., Chicago, TH. 

L. A. Snead Co., Washington, D. C. 

Standard Coal Sales Co., Inc., New York City. 
Sterling-Midland oal Co., Chicago. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia. 

J. H. Weaver & Co., Philadelphia. 

West Kentucky Coal Co., Paducah, Ky. 
Weston Dodson & Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Whitley & Foedisch, Philadelphia. 

Morrisdale Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

Georges Creek & Phcenix Mining Corp., Philadelphia. 
Great Lakes Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, Til. 
Imperial Coal Corporation, New York City. 

62. Roberta Coal Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

63. Quemahoning Coal Co., Somerset, Pa. 

ScHEDULE 8431—Class 258, 30,000 tons steaming coal, as fol- 
lows: ; 

A. For delivery f.o.b. vessels or barges under chutes at piers, 
N. Y. Harbor—Bid 20, $7.14 (no tax); bid 30, 15,000 tons, $7.86 ; 
bid 36, 15,000 tons, $8.11; bid 38, $7.12; bid 51, $6.39; bid 54, 
$7; bid 61, 15,000 tons, $6.33. 

B. For delivery f.o.b. suitable lighters or barges alongside ves- 
sel, N. Y. Harbor, or at the Navy Yard Brooklyn—Bid 15, $6.89 ; 
bid 20, $7.54 (no tax); bid 38, $7.38; bid 51, $6.69; bid 54, 
Bete, delivery in the harbor of New York City, in lighters to 
be placed alongside ships of the Navy, coal to be unloaded, stowed 
and trimmed in their bunkers with use of ships’ winches—Bid 15, 
$7.84; bid 51, $7.75; bid 54, $8.63. 

Class 259, 9,000 tons of steaming coal: 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17, 
18. 
19. 
20. 
of. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
ae. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
AT, 
48, 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
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A. For delivery f.o.b. vessels or barges under chutes at piers, 
Philadelphia—Bid 15, $6.49; bid 20, $6.63 (no tax); bid 26, 2,000 
tons, $6.72; bid 36, $7.93; bid 38, $6.56; bid 54, $6.43; bid 61, 
$6.15. 

B. For delivery f.o.b. suitable lighters or barges alongside ves- 
sel in the harbor of Philadelphia or at the Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia—Bid 15, $6.89; bid 20, $6.83 (no tax); bid 26, $7.26; 
bid 38, $6.81; bid 54, $6.59; bid 61, $6.40. 

C. For delivery f.o.b. cars at Navy Yard, Philadelphia—Bid 15, 
$6.59 ; bid 20, $7.21 (mo tax) ; bid 26, $7.32; bid 36, $8.18. 

D. For delivery in the harbor of Philadelphia, in lighters to be 
placed alongside ships of the Navy, coal to be unloaded, stowed 
and trimmed in their bunkers with use of ships’ winches—Bid 15, 
$7.69.; bid 54, $7.39. 

Class 260, 900 tons steaming coal: 

A. For delivery f.o.b. U. S. naval barges, Baltimore, for shops 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.—Bid 20, $6.56 (no tax) ; 
bid 26, $6.65. 

B. For delivery in supplier’s barges alongside ships or alongside 
wharf at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.—Bid 20, $7.16 (no 
tax); bid 26, $7.81. 

Class 261, 240,000 tons steaming coal: 

A. For delivery f.o.b. vessels or barges under chutes at respec- 
tive piers, Hampton Roads, Va., and or into navy storage at naval 
fuel depot, Sewall’s Point, in such quantities and at such times as 
ealled for—Bid 3, $6.16 for 60,000 tons only; bid 5, 60,000 tons at 
$5.18 gross ton, $90,000 tons at $5.23 and 9,000 tons at $5.28; 
bid 10, 25,000 tons, $5.60 and 70,000 tons at $6; bid 18, 60,000 
tons, $5.88, f.o.b., Lamberts Point; bid 20, $5.84, f.0.b. Lamberts 
Point (no tax); bid 27, 120,000 tons $5.43; bid 26, 16,000 tons, 

7.29; bid 47, $5.03 (no tax); bid 21, 50,000 tons, $5.60, for New- 
port News only; bid 9, $5.04; bid 12, 7,500 tons, $5.88, Sewall’s 
Point or Newport News. 

B. For additional charges on all work done, if required, on 
reasonable notice, in coaling from navy barges, trimming and 
stowing into bunkers of government-owned vessels not in position 
to handle their own coal, as follows: 

In Hampton Roads, Va., in regular bunkers or side bunkers, in 
Newport News harbor, Va., in regular bunkers or side bunkers, in 
Norfolk harbor, Va., in regular bunkers or side bunkers—Bid 26, 
$1.65 straight time and $2.475 overtime. 

SCHEDULE 8432—Class 262, for delivery f.o.b. hopper bottom 
cars at the submarine base, Submarine Base, Connecticut: 

A. Three hundred tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 17, $8; bid 22, 
$7.87; bid 30, $3.35, f.o.b. net; bid 33, $8.44; bid 26, $7.55, $7.88, 
$8.15, $8.62, $7.70 and $7.98; bid 42, $7.67, $8.38, $8.18, $7.68, $8.10, 
$9.78 and $7.57; bid 56, $8.75; bid 62, $7.61; bid 63, $8.60. 

Class 268, for delivery f.o.b. bins (truck delivery) to Naval 
Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. : 

A, Five thousand tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 22, $7.87, f.o.b.; 
bid 30, $3.35, f.o.b. net; bid 41, $9.97; bid 56, $11.75; trimming 
25 cents additional. 

Class 266, for delivery f.o.b. hopper bottom cars to naval am- 
munition depot, Iona Island, N. Y.: 

A. Highteen hundred tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 6, $5.85; bid 
17, $6.91; bid 15, $7.26; bid 20, $6.36 and $6.66, no tax; bid 22, 
$6.75; bid 30, $3.35 net, f.o.b.; bid, 33, $7.29; bid 26, $6.71, $6.87, 
$7.11, $7.47, $7.76 and $6.99; bid 42, $6.60, $6.69, $7.26, $7.04, 
$6.70, $6.98, $8.66 and $6.59; bid 25, $6.72; bid 56, $7.60; bid 59, 
$3.25, f.o.b.; bid 61, $6.56; bid 58, $3; bid 62, $6.71; bid 63, $7.60. 

Class 267, for delivery in suitable 600-ton lighters without 
hatch covers alongside at the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

A. Forty thousand tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 1, $7.50; bid 2, 
$7.25; bid 15, $6.47; bid 20, $6.39 and $6.73 (no tax); bid 22, 
$6.26 and $5.81; bid 30, 20,000 tons, $7.25 net; bid 37, October, 
$6.69; November to March 31, $7.37; bid 26, $6.51, $6.69, $6.93, 
$7.63, $6.51 and $6.80; bid 25, $6.54; bid 51, $6.75; bid 53, $6.59 ; 
bid 54, $7.23; bid 56, $7.50; bid 57, $6.28; bid 58, $6.50; bid 63, 
Sie. 

B. One thousand tons nut and slack coal—Bid 56, $8.50; bid 
61, $6.25. 

Class 268, for delivery f.o.b. hopper-bottom cars at navy sup- 
ply depot, South Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

A. Ten thousand tons, run-of-mine coal—Bid 6, $5.85; bid 17, 
$6.61; bid, 15, $7.24; bid 20, $6.48 and $6.82 (no tax); bid 22, 
$6.75; bid 30, $3.45 net f.o.b.; bid 33, $7.54; bid 38, $7.40, $6.84 
and $6.94; bid 26, $6.83, $7.01, $7.23, $8 and $7.15; bid 48, $6.95 ; 
bid 42, $6.41, $6.31, $8.66, $6.98, $7.26, $6.42 and $7.04; bid 25, 
$6.95; bid 58, $7.05; bid 54, $7.51; bid 56, $7.86; bid 59, $3.19 
f.o.b.; bid 58, $7.15; bid 53, 5,000 tons, $3.00 f.o.b. 

Class 269 for delivery f.o.b. hopper-bottom cars to naval air- 
ship construction and experiment station, Lakehurst, N. J. (gov- 
ernment siding) : 

A. Ten thousand five hundred tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 6, 
$6.13; bid 8, $7.50; bid 17, $7.20; bid 19, $6.85 and $7.65; bid 15, 
$7.29; bid 20, $6.64 and $6.94 (no tax); bid 22, $7.03 and $6.50; 
bid 30, $3.50 net f.o.b.; bid 33, $7.57; bid 31, $6.93; bid 26, $6.69; 
$6.87, $7.09, $7.76 and $6.97; bid 48, $6.98; bid 42, $6.59, $7.54, 
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$7.32, $6.70, $7.26, $8.94, $6.59 and $6.69; bid 25, $6.98; bid 54, 
$7.55; bid 56, $7.89; bid 59, $3.25; bid 61, $6.84; bid 58, $3; bid 
62, $7.15; bid 63, 5,000 tons $6.85. 

B. Five hundred tons nut and slack coal—Bid 6, $5.88; bid 
56, $8.89; bid 69, $6.67. 

Class 272, 74,000 tons 
$5.30. 

la. For delivery in lighters, f.a.s. wharf at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia—Bid 19, $6.01 and $6.82; bid 15, $6.79; bid 20, 
$5.89 and $6.24 (no tax); bid 22 plus 8 per cent; bid 38, $6.21, 
$6.31 and $6.67; bid 26, $5.86, $6.05, $6.26, $6.93 and $6.15; bid 
25, $6.19; bid 53, $6.26; bid 56, $7.11; bid 57, $5.69 at coal piers; 
bid 58, 30,000 tons, $5.75; bid 68, 50,000 tons $6.45. 

2a. For delivery f.o.b. hopper bottom cars, navy yard Philadel- 
phia—Bid 17, $6.35; bid 19, $6.98; bid 15, $6.59; bid 20, $5.94 
and $6.24, no tax; bid 33, $6.85; bid 86, 30,000 tons $7.68; 
bid 26, $7.04; bid 48, $6.28; bid 42, $6.17, $6.84, $6.62, $6, $6.56, 


run-of-mine coal—Bid 22, $5.75 and 


$8.24 $5.89 and $5.99; bid 25 $6.27; bid 53, $6.35; bid 56, 
$7.17; bid 57, $5.94; bid 59, $8.36 f.o.b.; bid 58, 30,000 tons, 
$7.23. 


3a. F.o.b. barges under chutes, Philadelphia—Bid 19, $5.86 
and $6.67; bid 15, $6.49; bid 22, plus 3 per cent; bid 36, $7.43; 
bid 26, $5.37, $5.55, $5.77, $6.45 and $5.65; bid 25, $6; bid 56, 
$6.91; bid 61, $6.14 and $5.89; bid 58, 30,000 tons 5.23; bid 63, 
$6.30. 

Class 273, 36,000 tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 22, $5.75 and $5.30. 

1a. For delivery f.a.s. Navy Yard, Washington, in suitable canal 
boats or barges—Bid 22, plus 8 per cent. 

2a. For delivery f.o.b. dump-bottom cars on tracks in the Navy 
Yard, Washington—Bid 17, $6.85; bid 19, $6.12 and $6.93; bid 
27, $5.98; bid 38, $6.85; bid 31, $6.23; bid 38, $7.12, $6.56 and 
$6.66; bid 39, $7; bid 26, $6.15; $6.37, $7.04, $7.16, $5.97 and 
$6.24; bid 48, $6.28; bid 42, $5.94 and $6.30; bid 25, $6.27; bid 
21, $5.98; bid 9, $5.42; bid 12, $6.64 (with tax), $6.54 (no tax)": 
bid 56, $7.17; bid 57, $5.94; bid 59, $3.47 f.0.b.; bid 61, 12,000 
tons, $6.14; bid 62, $6.53. 

Class 274. (A), 900 tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 20, $7.29 and 
$7.59 (mo tax); bid 34, $8.48; bid 31, $7.64; bid 26, $7.36; 
$7.54, $7.78, $8.48 and $7.66; bid 56, $10.89. 

Class 275, for delivery f.o.b. barge alongside sea wall, Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., where directed to be discharged by the 
government: 

A. Nineteen thousand eight hundred tons run-of-mine coal— 
Bid 19, $6.46 and $7.27; bid 20, $6.40 and $6.75 (no tax) ; bid 34, 
$7.48; bid 31, $6.58; bid 38, $7.12, $6.56 and $6.66; bid 26, $6.33, 
$6.51, $6.75, $7.40 and $6.63; bid 56, $10.89; bid 68, 10,000 tons, 
$7.25. 

Class 276, for delivery f.o.b., hopper-bottom cars at the Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk (Portsmouth), Va.: 

A. Two thousand tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 5, 2,000 tons, 
$5.73; bid 18, $3.08 f.0.b.; bid 20, $6,43 (no tax); bid 28, $6.37 
(no tax); bid 26, $7.26; bid 42, $8.80, $9.08, $8.86 and $10.48 ; 
bid 43, $6.60; bid 47, $5.52 (mo tax); bid 21, $6.09 and $5.81 3 
bid 50, $6.14; bid 9, $5.58; bid 56, $7.28; bid 62, $8.58. 

Class 277, for delivery at the navy yard, Norfolk 
mouth), Va. 

A. 25,000 tons run-of-mine coal: 

1a. For delivery f.o.b. cars in Navy Yard—Bid 5, 12,500 tons at 
$5.68 and 12,500 tons at $5.73; bid 18, $3.08 f.0.b.; bid 20, $6.43 
(no tax); bid 27, $5.98; bid 29, $5.94; bid 285 S628% (nostax) | 
bid 26, $7.26; bid 42, $8.88, $9.08, $8.86, $8.80 and $10.48; bid 
43, $6.35; bid 47, 5.52 (no tax); bid 21, $6.09 and $5.81; bid 
50, $6.14; bid 9, $5.53; bid 56, $7.28. 

29a. For delivery f.o.b. barge at Navy Yard water front— 
Bid 26, $7.66; bid 43, $6.35. 

8a. For delivery, stored, piled and trimmed in bins at the 
Navy Yard at the contractor’s expense—Bid 5, 12,500 tons, $6.58, 
and 12,500 tons $6.63; bid 438, $7.10. 

Class 278, for delivery f.o.b. hopper-bottom cars at the naval 
operating base, Hampton Roads, Va. 

A. Twenty-five thousand tons run-of-mine coal—Bid 5; 12,500 
tons $5.68 and 12,500 tons, $5.73; bid 18, $3.08 f.o.b.; bid 14, 
$6.39; bid 27, $5.98; bid 28, $6.37 (no tax) ; bid 39, $3.80, f.0.b. ; 
bid 26, $7.26; bid 42, $9.18, $8.96, $8.90 and $10.58; bid 48, $6.60; 
bid 21, $6.09 and $5.81; bid 50, $6.14; bid 9, $5.53; bid 56, $7.28. 

B. Five hundred tons nut and slack coal—Bid 28, $6.37 (no 
tax); bid 39, $2.40 f.0.b.; bid 43, $5.85; bid 50, $6.14; bid 56, 
$6.74. 

Class 278%, for delivery f.o.b. mines for shipment to naval 
training station, Great Lakes, Ill, under government bills of 
lading: 

B. Sixteen thousand tons of screenings—Bid 4, $2.25; bid 13, 
$2.80; bid 11, $2.24 f.o.b. mines; bid 16, $2.128; bid 24, $2.13; 
bid 23, $2.44 gross ton and $2.18 net; bid 32, $4.32 and $4.23; 
bid 35, date to-Jan. 1, $1.568, Jan. 1 to March 31, $2.24; bid 40, 
$9.89; bid 49, $1.50; bid 44, $1.85 net; bid 45, $2.35; bid 46, 
$2.02; bid 52, $2.52 and $2:24; bid 7, $2.18; bid 60, $2.51; bid 
55, $1.40. 
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U.S. Fuel Co. Wins National First-Aid Cups; 
New River Co. Mine Rescue Contest 


HE International First-Aid and Mine-Rescue Meet, 

at the Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo., ended Sept. 3 with a 
banquet at the Coliseum and with the bestowal of awards 
and prizes in the first-aid and mine-rescue contests con- 
ducted in the Coliseum Sept. 2 and 3. 

The first prizes in the first-aid contest, a bronze cup, a 
silver cup and a gold medal, were awarded to the United 
States Fuel Co. team of Westville, Ill., Stephen Shaffer, 
captain. The second prizes, a silver cup and silver medal, 
were won by the team of the Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 
of Wilder, Va., William E. Wolfe, captain. Third prizes, a 
silver cup and a bronze medal, were won by the Superior 
Coal Co. team of Gillespie, Ill., Charles Miller, captain. 

In the International Mine-Rescue contest, the first prizes, 
three cups and a gold medal, were won by the New River 
Co. team of McDonald, W. Va., Fred Lamb, captain. Sec- 
ond prizes, a silver cup and a silver medal, were won by 
the H. C. Frick Co. team, Leisenring, Pa., Stanley J. Comis- 
key, captain. Third prizes, a silver cup and a bronze medal, 
went to the Benton district team, Benton, IIl., Robert Weir, 
captain. 

In the combination mine-rescue and first-aid contest the 
teams winning cups were: First, Independent Coal & Coke 
Co. team, Salt Lake City, J. R. Roaf, captain; second, Ben- 
ton district team, Illinois; third, Owl Creek Coal Co. team, 
Gebo, Wyo., William Knowles, captain. 

Seventeen state awards in first-aid contests were made. 
The Illinois championship was held by the Westville team, 
which also won the general championship. The Missouri 
award was won by the team of the Pierce-Hess Coal Co., 
Bevier. There were six state awards in mine-rescue cham- 
pionships, the Benton district team receiving the [Illinois 
award. 

At the banquet the speakers were Mayor Kiel, W. D. 
Ryan of the U. S. Bureau of Mines; Frank Farrington, 
president of the Illinois district of the United Mine Workers 
of America; Lieutenant-Governor Lloyd, who said he began 
life as a mine worker; and Representative M. E. Rhodes 
of the Thirteenth Missouri district. 

Representative Rhodes, speaking of the West Virginia 
mine warfare, said that “unless there is an improvement, 
the Federal Government sooner or later, in order to pro- 
tect the public, will be forced to take a hand in the settle- 
ment of disputes between labor and capital.” 

In the course of the mine-rescue contest, Sept. 3, a mem- 
ber of one of the teams was overcome by fumes, and was 
revived by genuine rescue work. He later went back into 
the contest. It was said that his mask slipped, exposing 
him to the fumes. 

Director Bain, of the Bureau of Mines, in the course 
of his address, made use of a particularly happy figure in 
explaining the function of the Bureau of Mines in safety 
work. He explained the steps of a process in the making 
of sulphuric acid. He likened the Bureau of Mines to the 
catalyzer and the operators and the mine workers to the 
reagents. When the reagents are brought together in the 
presence of the catalyzer, the results desired are obtained. 

One of the impressive features of the meet was the cere- 
monial in which a formal oath to universal safety was 
pledged. An indication of the widespread interest in the 
safety movement was the presence in the contest of repre- 
sentative of Mexican and British Columbian miners. 

The address of T. T. Brewster, in which he explained 
what the mine operator can do for safety and health in and 
about mines, and the address of D. A. Frampton, the official 
representative of the United Mine Workers of America, 
were of particular interest. Others who delivered formal 
addresses were the Lieutenant Governor of Missouri; the 
Mayor of St. Louis; G. W. Traer, of Chicago; Colonel 
J. A. S. Ritson, Department of Mines of Great Britain; 
George S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines; J. W. Paul, U. S. Bureau of Mines; Robert 
Strachen, representing the Minister of Mines of British 
Columbia; Robert M. Medill, director Department of Mines 
and Minerals of Illinois; A. J. Moorshead, of Chieago. 
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Glen Alden Explains Why It Cannot Work Shallow Mines 


Under Kohler Law or Accept Fowler Provisions 


Should accept the provisions of the Fowler bill, under 
twhich it would pay $1,500,000 yearly and mine under the 
direction of three commissioners, that company, through 
William W. Inglis, its president, made on Sept. 5 the follow- 
ing statement: 


I: REPLY to criticism that the Glen Alden Coal Co. 


It seems to be seriously contended that if this company were 
to accept the terms and provisions of the so-called Fowler bill 
it would not be necessary for us to close down any of our opera- 
tions. With this we cannot agree. From a business standpoint 
it is out of the question for this company to accept the terms 
of the Fowler bill, for it is impractical of application to our 
conditions. 

The Fowler bill should not have been so drawn as to apply 
to the collieries the operation of which cause no surface damage. 
At present, if accepted by us, it would apply to all of our opera- 
tions and we would have to pay the tax on all the coal we 
produce, although the mining of most of it will not result in any 
such damage. We now pay taxes on our coal properties of up- 
ward of $2,500,000 a year, and this tax provided by the Fowler 
bill applied to all coal produced by us would amount to approx- 
imately $1,500,000 per year more. 

If limited to operations causing surface damage, the tax would 
not exceed one-fourth of this sum. 

None of the other large companies will accept the bill because 
they can continue most of their operations without violating the 
Kohler bill. We would, therefore, pay practically the entire tax, 
all of which would have to be absorbed in our cost of production. 
It could not, in competition with the coal of other companies 
who do not pay such taxes, be added to the price of the coal. 


BELIEVE KOHLER BILL TO BE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


It is confidently believed that the Kohler bill is unconstitutional 
and will be held so by the courts. In that event we having alone 
accepted the bill would alone be required to pay the tax, and 
for all time. 

The fund to be raised by this tax is to be applied to the pay- 
ment of damages wherever they occur in the anthracite region, 
the substantial effect of which would be that this company would 
have to assume the payment of practically all the damage done 
by all the companies. It would also mean that the large damage 
done by other companies during the past six years would be paid 
for by us, although, as is so well known, during such time we have 
been repairing properties affected by subsidence due to our mining. 

Moreover, there is nothing in the Fowler bill which would 
warrant us in believing that an acceptance of the bill and the 
payment of the tax imposed would give us the right to continue 
second mining in this city [Scranton] and vicinity. Whether or 
not it could be done would depend upon the arbitrary decision 
of a commission composed of three men who are relatively unac- 
quainted with our coal mining operations, and who could, if their 
judgment so indicated, decline to allow any second mining to be 
done by us except under prohibitive conditions. In other words, 
it takes the management of the properties largely from the offi- 
cials of the company, and puts it in the hands of the commission. 

There is again no assurance that acceptance of the Fowler bill 
would relieve us of the penalties of the Kohler bill. Under Section 
Sixteen of the former, the owner or operator is only relieved 
from penal action if the mining operations, in pursuance of the 
order of the commission, are done in a careful and skillful man- 
ner. In almost any instance of surface subsidence a claim that 
the mining which caused the same was done in a careless and 
unskillful manner might be maintained if an arrest of the officials 
was made therefor. In other words, it is highly probable that 
to do second mining under the provisions of the Fowler bill, even 
with the assent of the commission, would subject the officials of 
the company to the same penalty as if the bill were not accepted. 

Our predecessor, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co., at the time of the hearing on these bills, through its 
officials, stated to those who were most interested and most enthu- 
Siastic in urging the passage of the bills and the signing thereof 
by the Governor, that all damage done by its mining would be 
repaired. It has reiterated its position at every proper occasion. 

It was through our knowledge of the conditions peculiar to our 
operations that we clearly foresaw that the passage of these 
bills would result in shutting down part of our mines, the loss 
of production caused thereby, the unemployment of a large num- 
ber of mine workers, and the loss to the community of a pay roll 
of $800,000 per month. When these facts were called to th». 


attention of the leaders in the movement for the passage of the 
“Mine Cave Bills,” they seemed either to doubt our sincerity or 
to believe that such a result was preferable to a voluntary agree- 
ment between the company and the representatives of the public, 

We deeply regret the necessity of closing some of our mines, 
but can find no practical method by the adoption of which we 
can avoid doing so. 

We believe that we should not pay for damage done by other 
coal companies, either during the past six years or in the future. 
We are willing to pay for the damage done by our mining. 

We do not believe that all of the coal which we mine should 
be subjected to the tax, but only that portion of it in the area 
affected by mine caves. 

We believe that our officials should not be subjected to arrest 
on a charge of careless or unskillful mining when we are mining 
in strict compliance with orders of the commission. 

We believe that we ought not allow the operation and manage- 
ment of a portion of our property to be placed in the hands of a 
political body known as the Mine Cave Commission. 

We believe that we should not be called upon to pay a substan- 
tial tax on all the coal we mine when our chief competitors are 


not required to do so. 

We will not accept the Fowler bill until the question of the 
constitutionality of the Kohler bill is determined. 

We believe that no business man would do other than we are 
doing, and, for the reasons stated, we ought not, and cannot, 
accept the provisions of the Fowler bill. 


Equipment Engineers Meet at Huntington 


HREE separate classes of officials can be found around 

the coal mines, though in practice they are not entirely 
separated and many cover all three—personnel officials, lo- 
cating and designing engineers and equipment users. The 
latter will meet at Huntington, W. Va., Sept. 20 to 23 as 
guests, or as members, of the West Virginia-Kentucky As- 
sociation of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers at 
their first annual convention. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 20, reports will be made by a com- 
mittee on practical methods of reducing kilowatt-hours per 
ton of coal mined, Roscoe Woltz, chairman, and by a com- 
mittee on depreciation of mine equipment, J. J. Fluck, chair- 
man. On the same session, which will occupy only the fore- 
noon, R. J. Wensley will read a paper entitled “The Auto- 
matic Substation for Coal Mines.” 

On Wednesday, Sept. 21, reports will be made by the 
committee on power plants, R. R. Webster, chairman, by 
the committee on care and operation of the nickel-iron type 
of mine-locomotive battery, C. A. Hornell, chairman, and 
by the committee on mine-locomotive headlights, George 
Donelson, chairman. W. P. Bovard will deliver an 
address on “Bonding Track in Coal Mines.” On the day 
following reports will be made by the committee on care and 
operation of the lead type of mine-locomotive battery, R. A. 
Whetstone, Jr., chairman; by the committee on repair-shop 
equipment and methods, C. J. Fuetter, chairman; by the 
committee on comparison of belt, chain, gear and direct- 
connection drive for stationary equipment such as mine 
pumps and fans, J. B. Pennman, chairman, and by the com- 
mittee on tests and testing instruments, A. M. Rosenblatt, 
chairman. F. Auld will deliver an address on the ele- 
mentary principles of electricity. 

On Friday, Sept. 23, E. Wanamaker, electrical engineer 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., will 
describe the electric arc-welding process and its commercial 
application and the committee on specification of equipment 
including a discussion of 40-deg. vs. 50-deg. ratings of elec- 
tric motors, J. 8S. Shepherd chairman, will report, after 
which a business meeting will be held. The afternoons of 
all the three days will be occupied by visiting the Coal 
and Industrial Exposition, which will have seventy-five ex- 
hibitors. Should time be available the following subjects 
will be discussed: “How often should transformer oil be re- 
newed or filtered?” “Combination vs. straight storage for 
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gathering locomotives”; “Flat vs. concentric; rubber vs. 
tape or braid for machine or locomotive cable.” 

The address of the secretary is; Room 212, Robson-Prich- 
ard Building, Huntington, W. Va. The fee for active mem- 
bership in Class A is $5. Class A men are those in charge 
of electrical or mechanical work of a mining company. 
Active membership in Class B calls for a fee of $4 a year. 
Those in Class B are men who are engaged in, but not in 
charge of, electrical work for a mining company. Associates 
are persons representing a company manufacturing or sell- 
ing mining supplies, mine superintendents, general superin- 
tendents, managers or other mine officials, technical-publica- 
tion editors and technical graduates of colleges and corre- 
spondence schools. The fees for these are $3 a year. 


Freight-Car Loadings During Week Ended 


Aug. 27 Made New Record for 1920 


N INCREASE of 13,273 in the number of cars loaded 

with revenue freight during the week ended Aug. 27, 
compared with the previcus week, is shown by a report of 
the American Railway Association. The total for the week 
was 829,709 cars. This is the lergest week’s loading since 
Dec. 11, 1920, but as compared with the corresponding week 
of 1920 it shows a loss of 171,599 cars. 

The principal increases as compared with the week before 
were in the loading of merchandise and miscellaneous freight 
and in cecal. The total number of cars loaded with merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous freight was 499,421, an increase of 
nearly 8,000 as compared with the week of Aug. 20, but 
35,000 less than for the corresponding week of last year. 

Loading of grain 2nd grain products was 59,505 cars, 
a decrease as compared with the week before of 370, but 
13,000 cars more than for the same week of 1920: The load- 
ing of live stock amounted to 28,070 cars, or a decrease of 
1,040 from the preceding week and slightly less than for 
the corresponding week of 1920. 

Coal loading emounted to 161,612 cars, an increase of 
7,472 as compared with the week before but 50,000 cars 
less than for the corresponding week of 1920. The loading 
of fcrest products was 46,460 cars, an increase of 1,877 
over the week before, but about 1,000 cars less than the 
leading for the corresponding week of 1920. The ore load- 
ing was 30,035 cars, a decrease as compared with the pre- 
vious week of 2,355, while the loading of coke was 4,606 
cars, an increase of 170. 

Compared by districts, there were increases as compared 
with the week before in all except the Pocahontas and 
Northwestern districts, but in all districts the loading was 
below that for the corresponding week of 1920. 


Colorado Industrial Board Sets Aside Wage 
Cut, Pending Further Investigation 


HE Colorado State Industrial Commission, after holding 

a hearing at Walsenburg, set aside Sept. 10 a wage 
reduction inaugurated in coal mines of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. in Huerfane and Las Animas counties. It placed 
the old wage scale in effect pending further investigation 
of the controversy which had tied up many mines since 
Sept. 1. 

A majority of the mine workers of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., according to the statement of that company, had 
agreed to restore the scale in effect from Nov. 1, 1917, to 
Nov. 30, 1919, under which the company men would get 
$5.25 per day instead of $7.75, coal miners 78c. per ton 
instead of $1.02, machine miners 15c. instead of 20c. a ton 
and loaders 58c. instead of 77c. 

In Colorado the law requires thirty days’ notice where 
employers desire to change a wage scale as a counterbalance 
to the requirement that miners must give a _ thirty-day 
notice before entering on a strike. The notice was posted 
Aug. 31. The new scale would affect 1,200 to 1,500 men. 

John McLennan, president of District No. 15, United Mine 
Workers, points out that under the Rockefeller plan of em- 
ployment wages may not be reduced. until similar reduc- 
tions have been made in the Central Competitive Field. 
As the scale in the area mentioned is fixed by agreement 
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till March 31, he expressed himself as confident that Colo- 
rado could not have a new scale till that time, and declared 
himself willing to accept the decision of the commission, 
which decision is not binding unless the parties so announce 
in advance. McLennan regards the action of the company 
as a repudiation of the Rockefeller plan, but the men 
seemed anxious to have it repudiated if doing so would 
restore their work. The company promised that the reduc- 
tion would be passed on to the consumer. 





Hoover Reorganizes Foreign Trade Service 


On a Commodity Basis 


EREAFTER Commerce Reports, issued by the Bu- 

reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will be pub- 
lished weekly instead of daily, beginning Monday, Sept. 5. 
This change is made as part of the general reorganization 
plan of the foreign-trade service. 

It is proposed to place information with regard to foreign 
trade before American business men in more intelligible 
and constructive form, according to an announcement of 
Herbert Hoover. Heretofore a vast amount of material 
which comes in from a staff of 600 foreign agents, including 
commercial attachés, consular agents, trade commissioners 
and special agents, has been presented in a daily mass of 
reports, unsystematized excepting for arrangement to 
some extent on a, purely geographical basis. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is being 
reorganized on a commodity basis, the object of which is 
threefold: 

(1) That specialists in the different great industrial di- 
visions shall be incorporated in the bureau for the purpose 
of giving expert direction to these many foreign agents as 
to the investigations and services that will be of importance 
and most useful to their particular branch of industry. 

(2) That they may, by maintaining close communication 
with trade associations in different industries, keep in touch 
with the character of service, information, and investigation 
needed in these industries. 

(3) That the material coming in may be edited and pre- 
pared in such a manner as to be of the most practicable 
service. 

The following divisions have so far been established: 


Iron and steel Fuels 

Lumber Textiles 

Industrial machinery Shoes and leather products 

Electrical equipment and sup- Agricultural implements and 
plies vehicles 

Foodstuffs Rubber products. 


Automotive equipment 


The men in charge of these divisions have been chosen 
from the industries themselves and in most instances have 
been selected in co-operation with their trade associations, 
so that they may bring to the department not only special- 
ized knowledge and sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of these particular industrial groups but in turn may 
interpret to the foreign staff the needs of these industries 
and, as stated above, develop the material received in such 
form as may be of the greatest use in the industry to which 
it is related. 

In the above sense the weekly form will be departmental- 
ized over the different industries as far as practicable. In 
order that there may be the widest distribution and no delay 
in important information, special material will he released 
to the press immediately upon its arrival, ir advance of the 
weekly publication. 

The present form of the weekly is not final, and it is ex- 
pected that changes and improvements will be made in suc- 
ceeding numbers. The department will welcome suggestions 
and criticisms that will lead to making the Commerce Re- 
ports in this new form more useful to subscribers. 


THERE IS MUCH INTEREST in Washington in the action 
which the nominating committee of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers probably will take 
at the Wilkes-Barre meeting of that organization. There is 
a general desire among the mining engineers of the goy- 
ernment service that the committee select a Western field 
man rather than a New York engineer for this post. 


September 15, 1921 


Three Separate Wage Scales Cause Strikes 
In Connellsville Region 


AGE increases of 10 per cent were granted Sept. 10 

by the following companies in the Connellsville region: 
The American Coke Corporation, the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. and the Tower Hill Connellsville Coke Co. The increase 
brings the wage scale up to the present Frick base. It is 
considered quite probable that all other independent oper- 
ators with the possible exception of W. J. Rainey, Inc., will 
grant similar advances. There is no change in the Rainey 
situation. 

The labor situation in the Connellsville coke region has 
been somewhat complicated for some time. Three distinct 
wage scales are in effect in the region. First there is what 
is known as the Frick scale, adopted by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. Aug. 1, 1921, under which pick mining is paid 
for at the rate of $2.38 per 100 bu., loading after ma- 
chines $1.50 per 100 bu., drivers, tracklayers, etc., $5 per 
day, common inside labor $4.15, and outside labor $3. Then 
there is what is known as the old Rainey scale, adopted by 
W. J. Rainey, Inc., July 1, 1921, under which the same 
classes of work are paid respectively $2.06, $1.48, $4.50, 
$3.75 and $3. 

Then there is the new Rainey scale, adopted by Rainey 
Aug. 19, 1921, under which the prices are $2, $1.40, $3.80, 
$3 and $2.55. The Frick scale is paid by the Frick com- 
pany, and now by the Whyel interests (including the Con- 
solidated Coke Co., Superior Coal Co. and some other small 
operations) and also by the Reliance Coke Co. and a few 
small independent companies. The old Rainey scale is paid 
by most of the independent companies except Rainey and 
the new Rainey scale is paid only by the Rainey company, 
and all their men are on strike except at one small oper- 
ation. The striking Rainey employees are continually try- 
ing to march to other operations in the district to induce 
the men to stop work and it is having some effect, though 
the sheriff and state police are preserving very good order. 

On Friday Sept. 2, the employees of the Brier Hill Coke 
Co., where the old Rainey scale is being paid, struck and 
demanded the Frick scale, but they started to return to 
work without any change on Monday, Sept. 5, and by 
Wednesday they were all back at work and so continue. 
On the day the Brier Hill men struck, Sept. 2, the Whyel 
interests posted notices at all their plants except Superior 
that they would advance wages from the old Rainey scale 
to the Frick scale, and closed down Superior. 


MANY WORKERS STRIKE FOR THE FRICK SCALE 


The Warwick mine of the Diamond Coal & Coke Co., up 
the Monongahela River, a new mine being developed, also 
is on strike. This mine being in the early stages of devel- 
opment work, all men were being paid by the day; but on 
Wednesday, Aug. 31, they demanded payment by the car for 
mining and next day went on strike and are still out. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 7, the men at the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. coal and coke plant at Republic struck for the 
Frick scale instead of the old Rainey scale, which the com- 
pany was paying. They were sti!l out the next day and 
this plant has been indefinitely shut down. On the same 
day the men at the Martin plant of the American Coke 
Corporation struck for the same wage, and this plant has 
been closed down. The next day the men at the Orient 
and Linn plants of the same company struck for the same 
concession and these plants are still idle. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, Sept. 6, some of the strikers from the Mt. Braddock 
plant of the Rainey company marched to the plant of the 
Evans Coal & Coke Co., a small operation near by, and 
induced these men to strike for the Frick scale. On the 
same day the Superior Coal Co. resumed operations in full 
on the Frick scale. 

‘On Sept. 8 the Redstone Coal & Coke Co., a subsidiary 
of the Weirton Steel Co., operating Thompson No. 1 coal 
and coke plant near Republic, where the old Rainey scale 
has been in effect, posted a notice advancing wages to the 
Frick scale. 

The Reliance Coke Co., another subsidiary of the Weirton 
Steel Co. operating at Denbo, a short distance up the river 
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from Brownsville, has not gone below the Frick scale, prob- 
ably due to its proximity to the H. C. Frick Coke Co. Bridge- 
port mine and the further fact that it lies between two 
union mines operated by the Vesta Coal Co. 


Food Prices Increase 1 to 8 Per Cent 
Between July 15 and August 15 


HE U. S. Department of Labor, through the’ Bureau 

of Labor Statistics, has completed compilations show- 
ing changes in the retail cost of food in August in fifteen 
principal cities of the United States. During the month 
from July 15 to Aug. 15, 1921, there was an increase in 
all of these cities. In Rochester there was an increase of 
8 per cent; in Buffalo, 7 per cent; in Baltimore and New 
York, 6 per cent; in Milwaukee, Newark and Norfolk, 5 
per cent; in Charleston, 8. C.; Louisville, Manchester and 
Portland, Me., 4 per cent; in Houston, 3 per cent; in Butte 
and Dallas, 2 per cent, and in Minneapolis, 1 per cent. 

For the year period Aug. 15, 1920, to Aug. 15, 1921, there 
was a decrease of 30 per cent in Butte; 28 per cent in 
Louisville; 26 per cent in Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., 
Dallas, Milwaukee and Minneapolis; 25 per cent in Buffalo, 
Manchester and Norfolk; 24 per cent in Houston, Newark, 
Portland, Me., and Rochester, and 22 per cent in New 
York. 

As compared with the average cost in the year 1913, the 
retail cost of food on Aug. 15, 1921, showed an increase of 
62 per cent in Manchester, 60 per cent in Buffalo and Mil- 
waukee, 59 per cent in New York, 58 per cent in Balti- 
more and Charleston, S. C.; 50 per cent in Minneapolis and 
Newark, 47 per cent in Dallas and 43 per cent in Louis- 


ville. 


Lewis Denies Wage Cut Asked by Northern 
West Virginia Operators 


AVING made no progress in effecting a modification 

of the existing wage scale in their negotiations with 
C. F. Keeney, president of District 17, the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association through its advisory 
board made another effort in that direction on Sept. 7 by 
submitting their case direct to John L. Lewis, president 
of the international organization. The conference with 
Lewis was no more satisfactory than that with Keeney, 
the advisory board being told point blank that there would 
be no reduction in miners’ wages, because it would disrupt 
the entire industry. Among other things Lewis told the 
West Virginia committee that all unionized fields were 
suffering either from freight differentials or non-union com- 
petition. 


IN THE TAX REVISION DEBATE in the House Representative 
Oldfield, of Arkansas, advocated a 20-per cent tax on stock 
dividends, but the House took no action in the matter. Mr. 
Oldfield read a list of corporations which had declared divi- 
dends in the last two years, which he said had been furnished 
him by the Treasury Department, and which included the fol- 
lowing: The Burnrite Coal Briquette Co., D., L. & W. Coal 
Co., Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co., Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., Lig.-Mar. Coal Mining Co., and United Fuel & Gas Co. 
As the House only had time, under its special rule, for 
committee amendments, Representative Keller, of Minne- 
sota, had no opportunity to present his land-tax amendment. 
He urged the tax, however, in a speech in the general de- 
bate on the bill, saying the high price. of fuel was one of 
the chief items in the cost of railroads and that coal was 
high because a few monopolies hold great areas of unde- 
veloped coal fields and by keeping down production main- 
tain high prices. Taxation of land values would force the 
mining of these coal fields and cheapen the cost of fuel and 
railroad rates. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY reports that the so-called anthra- 
cite of Virginia is not really anthracite but is a much softer 
coal, 
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Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., to Dissolve 


T A MEETING of the members of the Tidewater Coal 

Exchange, Inc., held in New York City Friday, Sept. 
9, a resolution was adopted to dissolve the exchange and 
the executive committee was authorized to appoint a trustee. 
The meeting was attended by about twenty-five members 
of the ‘exchange, and although no official statement was 
issued, it was learned that the above action was taken. It 
also was learned that Gibbs L. Baker, counsel for the 
exchange, was authorized to take whatever action was 
necessary to proceed on the bonds of the various trans- 
shippers for the payment of any demurrage charges or 
debits in the pool. 

It was said that objection to the dissolution of the ex- 
change was made by representatives of the railroads pres- 
ent at the meeting and that some plan might be decided 
upon for a continuance of the organization. The chief 
bone of contention appears to be in the matter of demur- 
rage. Some coal men believe that with this eliminated the 
exchange could be operated successfully. An official state- 
ment was promised some time this week. 


National Safety Council Will Convene in 
Boston State House, Sept. 26 to 30 


BIG coal and metals program has been prepared by 

B. F. Tillson, chairman of the section, and D. E. A. 
Charlton, chairman of the program committee for the 
National Safety Council meeting in the State House at 
Boston, Sept. 26 to 30. Safety in underground transport 
will be discussed by several authorities. As regards stor- 
age-battery locomotives, Charles E. Stuart, consulting engi- 
neer, of New York City, and E. V. Davellar and R. E. 
Renz, of the Butte & Superior Mining Co., Butte, Mont., 
will address the meeting. Trolley-locomotive accidents will 
be discussed by F. W. Whiteside, chief engineer, Victor- 
American Fuel Co., Denver, Col. The dangers connected 
with animal haulage will be discussed by E. L. Solomon, of 
the Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Pa. Rope haulage will 
fall into the hands of R. M. Magraw, general superintend- 
ent, United States Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah. Block-signal 
and dispatching systems are allotted to R. T. Murrill, safety 
engineer, Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co., Miami, Ariz., 
and compressed-air haulage to Guy J. Johnson, safety engi- 
neer, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D. 

Another subject that will be discussed is mine-fire pre- 
vention and fire fighting. Joseph W. Reed, safety engineer, 
Consolidation Coal Co., will speak for the bituminous mines; 
G. M. Gillette, of the same company, will relate “Experi- 
ences in a Coal-Mine Fire,” illustrating it with slides, and 
H. M. Wolflin, formerly of the U. S. Bureau of Mines and 
now at the head of the California Industrial Commission, 
San Francisco, Cal., will present an instance of the use of 
carbon dioxide in a metal-mine fire. 

A symposium on maintaining interest in safety will 
occupy a third session; W. H. Moulton, superintendent, and 
William Connibeer, safety engineer, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., Ishpeming, Mich., will show how to sell safety properly 
and irrevocably to executives. Thomas Copperswaite, safety 
engineer, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., Bisbee, Ariz., 
will inform the assembly as to the manner in which to 
make firemen and shift bosses root for safety, and J. T. 
Bradley, safety engineer, W. J. Rainey, Inc., of Uniontown, 
Pa., will show how to inoculate the miner with similar 
enthusiasm. G. L. Colburn, mining engineer, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, and safety engineer, National Safety Council, 
will enlighten the session with an account of his observa- 
tions in various coal and metal camps of the United States. 

The final sitting on Friday morning, Sept. 30, will cover 
a paper on “First-Aid Stations Underground,” by R. R. 
Sayers, chief surgeon, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; 
another on “Provision for Drinking Water,” by B. C. Yates, 
superintendent, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, S. D., and 
“Traveling Ways and Signs,” by R. H. Seip, safety engi- 
neer, New Jersey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 

A report will be made by the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion and Major M. J. Shields, of the Red Cross, will present 
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a report on first-aid methods and contests, including lists 
of qualified judges. 

The Mining Section’s first meeting will be held on Tues- 
day but on Monday an annual meeting of members will be 
held, at which business of interest to all members will be 
transacted. The treasurer’s annual report shows that last 
year’s revenues were $284,337.35. 


Urges Organization of Coal Transportation 
Companies Under Shipping Board 


RGANIZATION of commodity transportation com- 

panies under the Shipping Board similar to corpora- 
tions under the Webb Act for extension of foreign and 
domestic commerce in coal and other commodities is recom- 
mended by a railroad man, whose name is withheld, in a 
letter to Senator Jones of Washington, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, which has been forwarded 
to the Shipping Board for consideration. The letter spe- 
cifically recommends the creation of such a company to take 
control over all of the major export and import sea-borne 
groups of commodities such as coal, and the co-ordination 
of these groups into a general commodity transportation 
company with representatives from the Shipping Board, 
the individual transportation companies, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, American steamship and railroad 
lines and the Department of Commerce. 


Senate Committee Resumes Mingo Inquiry 


HE sub-committee of the Senate Committee on Educa- 

tion and Labor planned to meet at Washington Wednes- 
day, Sept. 14, to take up the West Virginia coal situation, 
into which it inquired last July. The committee will see 
the President to be informed as to latest developments fol- 
lowing the sending of the army into the region, after which 
it is expected the committee will take testimony at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., in the first of a series of hearings to seek 
remedies for the mine disorders which have existed for 
more than a year. The West Virginia hearings probably 
will begin Sept. 19. 


Former Judge Van Fleet of Indiana Named 
To Federal Trade Commission 


RESIDENT HARDING has chosen J. W. Van Fleet, of 

South Bend, Ind., as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission to succeed John G. Pollard, of Richmond, Va., 
whose term expires on Sept. 25. Mr. Van Fleet, who is 
said to have the backing of Senator Watson, is a former 
circuit judge, a Republican county chairman and was state 
manager for Mr. Harding during the Presidential campaign. 





ERSKINE RAMSEY, OF BIRMINGHAM, prominent in the 
Alabama coal mining industry, attended the Wilkes-Barre 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and paid a business visit to Washing- 
ton. Mr. Ramsey is chairman of the financial committee 
of the Birmingham organization which is staging an elabo- 
rate semi-centennial celebration to take place Oct. 24-29. 
President Harding will attend Oct. 26. A feature of the 
celebration will be a pageant, a part of which will be an 
allegorical depiction of the development of the coal indus- 
try in Alabama. 





W. R. CoyLe, president of the American Wholesale Coal 
Association, has appointed the following committee to inves-- 
tigate and report on the matter of classification of coal 
and the possibility of the establishment of standards: 
Messrs. Corey, Taylor, Evans and Cushing. Mr. Coyle also 
has appointed a legal committee to consist of L. S. Evans, 
John J. Sheehan and W. R. Coyle. The new budget com- 
mittee of the association is to be composed of C. L. Dering, 
G. H. Merryweather and H. J. Heywood. 





AN EFFORT WILL BE MADE by the Navy Department to 
curtail by one-half the amount of fuel it will use during 
the current fiscal year, as compared with the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 
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Weekly Review 


thought that September would bring the coal 

trade, has yet been recorded in either produc- 
tion or prices. Optimism tempered by past disappoint- 
ments has brought the sellers of coal to a state of mind 
where they accept the inevitable present as a necessary 
condition and refuse to enthuse over the certain signs 
of improvement in the general situation. Production of 
pig iron touched bottom in August and is now on the 
upgrade, although yet far below the lowest point of 
1914. The total output in August, according to the 
Iron Age, was less than a million tons, but yet nearly 
100,000 tons above July. Railroad consumption of coal 
is gaining slowly and although buying for fuel is now 
taking more tonnage than in August, the financial con- 
dition of the railroads is not yet such as would permit 
of their acquiring normal stocks. 

None of the reports from the market centers or the 
coal fields this week conveys intimation of a fall rush 
for coal. In the Middle West and beyond the demand 
from retailers for domestic sizes is about the only busi- 
ness that is being done. The rush on Lake coal is over 
and sales for export have practically ceased. So great 
is the available supply over present demand in the 
Eastern fields that each slight spurt in buying calls 
forth such a tonnage in offerings that spot prices record 
no permanent gain. 


N: IMPETUS, such as a month ago it was surely 


EXPECT INCREASE IN INDUSTRIAL BUYING POWER 


Coal Age Index of spot prices on Sept. 13 was 91— 
unchanged from the week before. In many of the mar- 
kets quotations are purely nominal and represent asking 
prices, so infrequent are spot sales. 

The most hopeful signs indicating better business in 
the offing are the expected increase in purchasing power 
in the South because of the increase in cotton prices and 
the probable gain in purchasing power by the Northern 
and Western farmers because of the better market at 


home and abroad for their wheat. The stress laid on 
the program for helping the railroads by the adminis- 
tration in Washington beyond doubt will have a belated 
effect on the sale of coal. 

All things considered, it is apparent that quite sev- 
eral weeks must elapse before requirements of the 
country for coal will increase sufficiently to have any 
effect on current prices. Anthracite production and the 
sales of domestic sizes are going ahead steadily, in 
accordance with the normal: autumn demand, although 
the movement beyond retail dealers needs a stimulus 
that the advertising campaign of the anthracite oper- 
ators is expected to furnish. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of soft coal declined slightly during the week 
ended Sept. 3. The total output was 7,571,000 net tons, 
according to the Geological Survey, a decrease of nearly 
200,000 tons from the week preceding. Labor disturbances 
in West Virginia and the declining movement of Lake coal 
were the main factors in the decrease. The output for 
the week ended Sept. 10 was cut into sharply by the Labor 
Day holiday, as indicated by the total loadings for the first 
two days of that week, which were but 31,350 cars, as 
compared with 52,289 during the corresponding period of 
the week preceding. 

August production was 34,538,000 net tons less than the 
output of any corresponding month in the last nine years. 
The cumulative production to Aug. 31 is 261,000,000 tons, 
which also is less than the output during the first eight 
months of any of the last nine years. Compared with the 
average of the eight years preceding, 1921 is 62,000 tons 
in arrears and is steadily falling further behind. 

The all-rail movement to New England during the first 
week of September was 2,580 cars, as compared with 2,670 
in the preceding week. Prices in that section are under 
the pressure of shippers to move coal, particularly via 
Hampton Roads. The smokeless shippers are still favored 
by the low range of marine freights and there is only a 
very scattering demand for the Pennsylvania coals all-rail. 

In the Middle West, where bituminous coal is sold for 
domestic purposes, the demand for lump has grown so 
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heavy that many mines are at least two weeks behind in 
filling orders. Screenings are in heavy oversupply and 
have been softening rapidly. 

Lake shipments are dwindling rapidly. Dumpings during 
the week ended Sept. 10 were 451,595 net tons—430,415 
cargo and 21,180 vessel fuel—and while the interior mar- 
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of policy publicly, the opinion of outside observers is that 
they have concluded that they can obtain a more substan- 
tial reduction in the wage scale by allowing the matter to 
rest until time for the regular biennial settlement than by 
attempting to make a reduction at this time and another 
for the new scale to become effective April 1, 1922. 


kets served by the Head-of-the-Lake docks are taking more 
coal, the volume so shipped is not sufficient to provide dock 
storage space for the tonnage which has been going up the 
Lakes weekly. Total Lake dumpings for the season are 



























































































































































17,190,948 net tons, as compared with 12,918,876 tons for 2 
the same period in 1920. se 
v 
a 
RECEIPTS OF COAL AT DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR DURING THE % 
SEASON OF 1921 2 
Hard Soft Total 5 
MSY sictia 0, cee 00 ees acetic, Aoeeraieea otras 173,190 1,548,880 1,722,070 2 
JURE ic Ns ld: SPs OR ae ee ee er ree 192,830 2,125,453 2,318,283 = 
JULY 4. «LR Oe Oe OC On ts Oe eee 339,383 1,650,629 1,990,012 HAMPTON ROADS 
Auguste Ose e eeee tree oe cee 418,238 1,068,555 1,486,793 BY WEEKS 
Cc cde coat eA Peers {LAA a Na ate Baas ae LOS be 520296 234 1B 152795 1219229 16307 M2 284 18529 30 
} $ i riod, ci vtdeetate ett eames p ; F ,846 7 422841118254 1182 1 81 I 
Corresponding period, RAG sio Amide eee ss SOL AAICI MORE PAlIEKS SMM keJan->k: Feb.>K Mar->kApril ->t<Hay->4June->kJuly soo ><Aug.rt< Sept->< Oct >} Nov. >t<-Decs->} 
Corresponding period, 1918.................. 754,405 4,510,656 5,265,081 


Foreign markets are at a standstill and the movement 
of soft coal to Tide fell off sharply during August. Total 
dumpings for foreign account at Hampton Roads during 


Unionized fields adjacent to the Connellsville region are 
still feeling the competitive effects of the recent non-union 


wage reduction, although as-yet nothing has come of any 
move to drop the union wages proportionately. While the 
Pittsburgh operators are not disposed to discuss matters 


the first week in September were 85,649 net tons, as com- 
pared with 83,628 tons in the last week of August. Dump- 
ings at Hampton Roads during the week ended Sept. 8 for 

















Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Aug. 9, Aug.30, Sept.6, Sept. 13, Market Aug. 9, Aug.30, Sept.6, Sept. 13, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 = 19211921 1921+ Quoted 1921 19211921 1921¢ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.15 $5.30 $5.35 $5.00@$5.40 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.30 $2.30 $2.30 $2.15@$2.35 
Pocahontas minerun..... Columbus.... 2.90 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.35 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.70 1.65 42£.55@ 17.66. 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.15 2.40 2.30 2.25@ 2.60 
pocehontes KUM Pence sock ere ay late aos cS oy Pi s 3 655 Brea Midwest 

ocahontas mine run..... los oni MAC eee Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.55 3565" 93769 93 25@ ano 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston. ..... 5,60) 5.15.) 5:15 180@.Si15 Peauklnt ll mine runes Chisago 3.15.0°2/90 BAZ o8 2 400 3.50 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.90 1.80 1.95 1.65@ 2.20 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago... .. 1.85 1.95 1.85 1.25@ 2.65 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2.55 2.45 2.40 2.00@ 2.65 Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago... .. 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.40@ 3.00 
Somerset mine run....,... Boston...... 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.45@ 2.00 Central, I. mine run... -- Chicago... .. 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.15 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.75 Central) Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1:60, 1.75) “We75 ei 0b Gace 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.85@ 3.00 [nd. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago. .... 3.60 2.95 2.95 2.35@ 3.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore... 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.75@ 3.00 Ind’ 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago... .. 3:10 2.50 2.55 2.35@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.53 2.50 2.45 2.40@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago... ... 2.15: 4.70 © 70 Me2i@eeale 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.35 2.35 2.35  2.23@ 2.40 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago. .... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50@ 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. I.ow Vol.)... Baltimore... 2.20 2.25 2.20 2.45@ 2.50 Ind’ 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.45 2.40 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.35 2.13 2.20 2.10@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.35@7215 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 Standard lump........... St. Louis..... 2.20 2.45 2.50 2.25@ 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15@ 2.25 Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 1.75 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York,.. 1.95 1.90 2.05 1.90@ 2.35 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 1.15 0.95 0.85 0.65@ 0.85 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 West. Ky. lump.........- Louisville.... 3.00 3.10 3.05 2.25@ 3.26 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.70 1.80 1.80 2.00 West Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 2.25 2.45 2.35 2.25 

High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.70 1:50) 1225 1.30 
on Fay ies ops Bia shed ehse se $3 sgt 4 cs ie a8 South and Southwest 
Pool 34-64 (Gas and ot.).. Fhiladelphia.. 1. -60@ 1.75 Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.75 3.75 3.85 3.25@ 4. 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1.50 1.60 1.60 4.50@ 1.85 Bie Seam minerun......, Birmingham. 2.13 2.10 2.15 2 00@ 235 
Pittsburgh se’d gas... .... Pittsburgh... 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.55@ 2.75 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.40 2.35 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.25 2.25 2.20@ 2.30 § FE Ky. lump........... Louisville... 3.60 3.65 3.50 3.25@ 3.75 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 §°E) Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.00@ 2.26 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus... 3.25 3.50 3.45 3.25@ 3.65 §' h Ky. screenings... ... Louisville.... 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.60 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 2.150 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 iano. lump Kansas City. 5.50 oe 
erwkge screenings..:... EoD uee ys He 7 i By i a4 D hoe 140° Kansas mine-run.. 7/000. Kansas City. 4.40 nas ye 4.25 

Ocking Hemp mses bee olumbus.... : : : i 3.35 ‘¢ + oe cee > ri ; ; £ 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.:.. 2.15) 2015092045. 2 00@) 2.25. Hp orae coresnina= = eae Sipe pees pete $508 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.50 135 12305) 115@V136 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitts. No: 8 lump..2...... Cleveland:... 3.225593. 255) 3225.5 23. 00@)23550 yAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 














Market Freight — Aug. 30, 1921 — Sept. 6, 1921 Sept. 13, 1921;—————. 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Brokensese ese eee New: York. 7. $2... 6 ees ea. ore $7. SU@S7A7 50 84 Pee een $7. 60@$7.75 a) eee $7.60@$7.75 
Broken :s2.4. cio ae nen Philadelphia... . . 2.66 $7.50@$8.20 7.65@ 7.85 $7. 60@ $8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 60@ $8. 20 7.75@ 7.85 
*Brokensséie. 5 sessed = Chicagos.. acne 5.62 ; 12.75 12.65 12.75 12.65 12.75 12.65 
Breit eet opusence = New York...... 2.61 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.15 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 
Pigginn ioe tocthese ei Philadelphia... . . 2.66 7 60@ 8.20 7 60@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 
WE P@in< 465 siete tare Ckicagoseee eee 5.62 12.80 12.65 12380) 12.65 12.80 12.65 
Stove New York...... 2.61 7.80@ 8.50 7.80@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove Philadelphia... .. 2.66 8.00@ 8,35 7.95@ 8.2 8.25@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.35 
¥Stove. cece eee s ceca Chicagon. | aase- 5.62 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 
Chestnut se. ccatot ated New, Yorkii ays: 2.61 7.60@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.15 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 
@hestnuta see eeeaaes Philadelphia... . . 2.66 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 
*¥Chestnuts.cio: cu eee ey Chicago........ 5.62 13.10 12.90 13.10 12.90 13.10 , 12.90 
Pearse gs hE) Oe ee! New York,..... 2.47 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.35 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 
Peat. 5a. &o. seeker ees Philadelphia... . . 2.38 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6 40 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ ‘6.25 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
*Péan Sth)... ees eee Chicago........ 5.62 11.10 11.00 11.10 11.00 11.10 11.00 
Buckwheat No. 1....... New York,..... 2.47 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1....... Philadelphia... . . 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Riven Soa ee New York...... 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
Rice. Philadelphia... . . 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
Batlew ne rs scan. hee eens New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.10@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley Philadelphia... : . 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseyeik dec Vosenaeas New, Mork. ss. 2/47 te eas ee 2 Gene pede te eee 2300 © a OM ee eee 2.50 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. 


cars, Chicago. 


+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, deelines in italics, 
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Coal Age Index 91, 
Week of Sept. 13, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
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the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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Oct. 


July Dec. 


all accounts were 216,740 gross tons, an increase of 33,000 
tons over the preceding week, accounted for by the ton- 
nage which is being urged on New England and the de- 
sire of shippers to clear up Tidewater accumulations on 
demurrage. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL«SHIPMENTS FOR AUGUST, 1921 
(In net tons) 





PhS New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 

Destination York delphia more Roads ton Totals 
Coastwise to New 

England........... 117,000 49,000 82,000 650,000 tae 898,000 
IDEDORtSMIIN SS oe ke oases ss 1,0 82,000 252,000 23,000 438,000 
Binkkertee...8 .olaes 313,000 51,000 30,000 280,000 1,000 675,000 
PHBIC CCA DeMeta esc tis ces <5-- 7,000 91,000 21 OOO eae 269,000 
Other tonnage........ OS DUO Ee tee sro kee SKK BE ay. 621,000 

Totals............. 993,000 338,000 285,000 1,261,000 24,000 2,902,000 


Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Coal Paragraphs From Foreign Lands 


HOLLAND—Cable advices to Coal Age 
are that American gas is unchanged 


COAL AGE 


June amounted to 561,320 tons, 
against 776,830 tons at the end of May. 
Production of coke was 109,950 tons, 
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ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal fell off during the week ended 
Sept. 3, being estimated by the Geological Survey at 1,790,- 
000 net tons, compared with 1,893,000 during the preced- 
ing week. Western stocks of anthracite are heavy but 
dealers apparently feel that hard coal cannot go lower 
and are keeping their yards full, taking advantage of the 
lower-priced independent tonnage which is _ occasionally 
being offered. In the East the normal demand for this 
time of the year is being experienced although there is a 
tendency to cut down seasonal . household requirements, 
due, no doubt, to a desire to economize. 

Anthracite loadings at Buffalo for shipment up the Lakes 
continue fairly active. August receipts at Duluth-Superior 
harbor increased 79,000 tons over those for July. The 
total receipts for the season to Aug. 31 were 1,206,699 tons, 
more than in the corresponding period in any of the last 
three years. New England anthracite receipts for the week 
ended Sept. 3 were 2,479 cars, or at the same rate as during 
the preceding week. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production continues at a weekly rate just 
below 60,000 tons and conditions in the industry remain un- 
changed. The total output during the first week of Sep- 
tember was 58,000 net tons, an increase of 1,000 tons when 
compared with the preceding week. Producers are feeling 
the strong competition of byproduct coke but are proceed- 
ing cautiously and obtaining a few good orders, at the 
same time refusing to shade prices further. 


Continued Decline in Hampton Roads 
Exports; Less Tonnage at Tide 


The export business continues to 
decline. Only six cargoes for foreign 
ports cleared last week, the C. & O. 
piers at Newport News clearing none. 

Prices remain approximately the 
same but are even shaded at times. 
There is no difference between bunker 
and cargo prices, except in specifie 
instances. The coastwise trade is hold- 
ing its own, and the bunker business 


as 


in Rotterdam at $7 and British steam 
coal is quoted at 32s., as compared with 
last week’s figure of 38s. 





are low, and according to Commerce 
Reports, and if competitive prices and 
guick deliveries are made there is a 
‘prospect of considerable business. A 
list of Swedish coal importers is on file 
in the Bureau, File-Eur—12013. 

BELGIUM — Demand for industrial 
coal is low and large stocks are accu- 
mulating. However, domestic call is 
strong and mines are unable to fill all 
orders. Following the wage decline, 
prices show reductions of 2 to 4 francs 
per ton. 

Belgian production in June was 
1,700,480 tons as against 1,592,420 in 
May, and a monthly average of 1,903,- 
460 tons in 1913. Stocks at the end of 


against 122,250 tons in May; and that 
of briquets 237,390 tons, against 214.- 
420 tons. 


SPAIN — Arrivals of British supplies 
on the Spanish market have depressed 
the demand for Asturian coal and prices 
are weaker, with the exception of 
screened, which is quoted at 125 pese- 
tas. Cobbles are 110 pesetas and smalls 
are 75@85 pesetas. The labor situa- 
tion is still uncertain but at several 
mines the men have accepted a wage 
reduction and have returned to work. 

In view of the derogatory statements 
regarding American coal for use on 
Spanish railways, Commerce Reports 
states that letters from officials of the 
three largest railways in Spain advise 
to the effect that American coal used 
was of good quality and conformed to 
specifications. 


is still brisk. 

Approximately 216,000 gross tons 
were dumped during the week ended 
Sept. 8. Tonnage at Tide is dwindling, 
operators being reluctant to accumu- 
late demurrage. At the end of this 
week vessel tonnage at port awaiting 
cargo amounted to only 10,000. 


PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended —— 


Sept. | Sept. 8 
N. & W. Piers, Lambert’s Point: 
Cars onhand...... i Nay E 2,105 1,761 
WOUS OMHaNG ences f,.2 vo 115,449 92,405 
Tons dumped during week. 72,802 95,864 
Tonnage waiting 11,350 4,000 
Virginian ee Piers, § ‘Sewall’s Point: 
Cars onhand...... 1,776 1,640 
ONS OL DANG. aera hot och es 104,200 82,000 
Tons dumped during week. . 73,202 74,125 
Tonnage waiting. . 6,000 2,769 
C. & O. Piers, Newport ‘News: 
Garsion. hand.t.cnes dee ee cel 2,181 2,116 
LONBLOMMATIG Sass tel te:s aoe 109,050 105,800 
Tons dumped during week. . . 37,086 46,751 
Tonnage waiting............ 9,000 3,300 
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COAL AGE 


Foreign Coal Markets Are Oversupplied 


British Home Market Glut Makes Export Outlet 
Imperative—French Production Gains Rapidly— 
Lower Quotations Appear but Fail to Bring Orders 


Production in the United Kingdom for 
the week ended Aug. 27 was 4,102,300 
gross tons, according to cable advices 
to Coal Age. The market is lifeless 
and producers are experiencing diffi- 
culty in disposing of the output. 
Britain’s home trade is showing the 
effects of heavy stocks, which have been 
accumulated and also of curtailment in 
fuel consumption. 

It is quite natural that strenuous 
efforts are being made to use the export 
market as an outlet for this production 
in excess of consumption, as evidenced 
by the fact that August coal exports 
from the United Kingdom amounted to 
3,103,000 tons. In July they were 816.- 
000 tons, although of course they were 
somewhat hampered in that period by 
the strike, which ended July 2. Dur- 
ing the strike months of April, May, 
June and also in July, the United King~- 
dom imported 1,486,180 tons of Ameri- 
can coal, of which 1,005,144 went to 
_England, 406,640 to Ireland and 74,396 
to Scotland. 

Eastern markets are said to show 
signs of life, and the hardening of the 
rupee exchange has been welcomed as 
a sign of confidence, caused by the fact 
that Indian native merchants were be- 
ginning to pay the debts on which they 
had defaulted during the great break 
in values. 

The depression in the coal trade is 
attributed in part to the-stocks of for- 
eign coal, which were in hand or on 
order when the strike ended. At that 
time some 500,000 tons were in hand 
on Government account. Having no 
storage, and not wishing to pay high 
demurrage charges the Government 
sold at a great sacrifice. Another 500,- 
000 tons was left in private importers’ 
hands at the end of the dispute, and 
they, too, have had to clear it. 

Other coal merchants bought the first 
coal raised after the strike, paying 
high prices, expecting a rush to buy. 
They have been disappointed for the 
public held off, waiting for prices to 
fall, and practically no household coal 
has yet been bought for winter use. 
‘When the merchants have cleared off 


those stocks prices will fall. Already 
manufacturers are being offered con- 
signments at greatly reduced prices, 
and as industry revives the factories 
must begin to buy steam coal; but the 
prices are likely to be reduced consider- 
ably. 

Bunker trade is now reviving, and 
20,000 tons were recently exported from 
South Wales to France. Thus there is 
a prospect of employment at collieries 
becoming brisker. 





French Production Equals Consumption 


The slight improvement of the indus- 
trial situation has not so far affected 
the coal business materially, as avail- 
able coal is still greatly in excess of 
demand. It is quite evident that buyers 
are only covering their most urgent 
needs in order to have the benefit of 
an inevitable drop in home-produced 
coal which is being at present heavily 
stocked. British coals are still being 
actively offered at further reductions, 


but apparently without attracting 
French buyers. 
Much is being written on _ the 


possibilities of Saar coal by those 
who are bent on freeing France from 
any dependency on foreign coals. It is 
put forward that production could be 
enormously increased, in fact to an ex- 
tent sufficient to enable France to cease 
buying foreign coals altogether. 

The Interallied Financial Conference 
terminated their work on Aug. 14 and 
came to an agreement in which it is 
stipulated “that all coal received from 
Germany up to Aug. 31, 1922, via Rot- 
terdam and Antwerp, and which as 
being invoiced at the British export 
price, will be reckoned on the basis of 
the German inland price.” This is the 
question of the f.o.b. price which has 
always caused so much comment all 
round; its settlement represents to 
France a saving of 140,000,000 gold 
marks. 

However, the general agreement has 
yet to be approved by the governments, 
and the balance of same is far from 
being satisfactory to France. For in- 
stance, what has been arrived at in 
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regard to Saar coals is flatly repudiated 
by the French Premier. 

French coal production for June, 
1921, was 1,762,160 tons. Lignite out- 
put was 48, 301 tons and the Saar fur- 
nished 728,197 tons. In July the total 
production in France, including the 
Saar region, was 38,217,632 tons. A 
cablegram to the Department of Com- 
merce states that French coal mines are 
increasing their production at a rate 
considerably higher than expected. 

Production of coal in the Ruhr dis- 
trict for the week ended Aug. 27 was 
1,787,085 tons acording to cable advices 
to Coal Age, as compared with 1,791,579 
tons in the week of Aug. 20. Produc- 
tion in Upper Silesia for the month 
of August was 2,074,132 tons. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended Sept. 8 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Atlantic Islands: ? Tons 
Nor. SS.Bratland, for Curacao............ 2,500 
Nor.SS. Gran, for Kingston............-.- 3,032 

For Argentina: : 
Br.SS.Shannonmeade........ BPRS Beso 6,011 
Br.88.'Torrent....5sss oct eee 3,826 

For Cuba: : 

Am.SS. Callabasas, for Santiago: =. nome 1,364 

For Italy: 

It. SS. Bakvederes for Triesté.4. 1. eee 2,817 


FROM PHILADELPHIA: 
For Canada: 


Schr. Priscilla Alden, for St. Stepan ae 
Dan. SS. Bornhold, for St. John’s. 


er eeee 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 





PIERS 
Sept. 3 Sept. 10+ 
Pool 9, New York... $5. HAO REE 90 rte 
Pool 10, New York... | 5.50@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.85 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 5.80@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, ‘Hampton 
Roads. ..weed ae 4.90@ 5.15 4.80@ 5.25 
Pools 5-6-7, 
Hampton Roads... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York... $6.20@$6.30 $6.20@$6.30 
Pool 10, New York... 5.95@ pie 5.95@ 6.05 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 6.10@ 6.3 6.10@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.75@ 6. 00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 1 Hampton Roads 5.10@ 5. = 5.10@ 5.25 
Pool 5, 6, 7, nese Hes annals ‘ 4.65 
Welsh, Gibraltar... 50s. f.0.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Port Said..... 64s. f.0.b 64s, f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore..... poe 6d. f.o.b 75s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro. 75s. f.0.b 75s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Srrree L See tke 3. f.0.b 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Malta........ 60s. f.0.b 60s. f.0.b. ; 
Welsh, Misbore eee 57s. 6d. f.0.b. 573. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata...... 70s. f.o. 70s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira... 7s. 6d. f.2.3 57s. 6d. f.a.8. 
Welsh, Teneriffe...... 57s. 6d. f.a.s 57s, 6d. f.a.8. 
Welsh, Genoa........ 58s. t.i.b. 58s, t.i.b. 
Durham, Newcastle... 353.@37s. 35s.@ 37s. 
Belgian, Antwerp. ... 110 fr. 110 fr 
C.L.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 
—Sept.3— _ Sept. 104,87 
Low High ®™ Low High 
Vol. Vol.4 Vol. Vol. 
River Plate......... an. of $10. a ck a nn 20 
French Atlantic..... Per 9.30 
United Kingdom.. 5 73 9-39 gil 9.30 
Wast. Italy... «2. ese 15 9.65 10.05 9.60 
Scandinavia......., 10. 30 ; $33 3 ele » sagen 
Rotterdam w... 6 iil scaeee | ok ca mnt 
UDB. de Ret Ae 7.25 37.00 «7.25 a 6.85 


Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Sept. 3 Sept. 10f 
Admiralty Large........ 33s. 32s.6d.@33s.6d 
Steam, Smalls.......... 19s. 18s.6d.@ 19s.6d. 

Newcastle: 
Best Steams............ er ao 273.6d.@ 30s. 
ent: Gassc. aaa eee oe S. 27s. oe 
Best Bunkers........... aie 6d. 283.@29s. 


res 
f Advances over previous week shown in heavy 


declines in italics. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 


BOSTON 


Market Saturated—Prices Continue on 
Low Level—Cheap Coal at Hampton 





Roads — All-Rail Extremely Dull — 
Anthracite Domestic Moving More 
Easily. 


Bituminous—Careful canvass of the 
current market discloses no significant 
developments. Prices are still under 
the pressure of shippers to move coal, 
particularly via Hampton Roads, and 
what sales are reported are on the 
lowest basis heard thus far this season. 
No reaction has as yet set in, so far 
as we are advised, and in none of the 
industries is there any likelihood of 
such an early increase in business that 
would mean greater fuel consumption 
than at present. There are instances 
of oil supplanting coal, but these are 
now scattered over different parts of 
New England and seem not so signifi- 
cant as the general shift from coal to 
-oil in the district about Providence, 
R. I., a few years ago. 

Pocahontas and New River shippers 
are still favored by the range of 
marine freights, and through a widen- 
ing belt, widening as prices recede, 
there is a certain volume of smokeless 
coal being placed on the spot market 
from day to day. A price of $4.80 per 
gross ton f.o.b. vessel at Norfolk, was 
freely quoted on Pool 2 last week, and 
at the rate market cargoes are coming 
forward it is to be expected that the 
price level will drop still further, at 
least until certain accumulations at the 
Hampton Roads piers are worked off. 
The quiet state of prepared coal West, 
along with the weak market on coke 
and slack, and the lack of any urgent 
demand either cargo or bunker for off- 
shore leaves New England one of the 
very few openings. 

For the Pennsylvania coals all-rail 
there is only a very scattering demand. 
Prices on the better grades from the 
central district are not low enough to 
compete with Pocahontas and New 
River under present conditions, and 
there is hesitancy on the part of con- 
sumers to buy the medium coals that 
run rather high in ash and sulphur. 
Sales agents are keeping in close touch 
with buyers, but the response so far is 
slow and faltering. 

The daily average of steam coal 
received through the Hudson River 
gateways remains extremely low as 
compared with recent years. 

The New York and Philadelphia 
piers are still suffering from extremely 
light business. The barge lines that 
regularly operate from Hampton Roads 
find it difficult to fit in very much 


movement from Philadelphia and are 
inclined to ask a higher rate to com- 
pensate for loss of time and certain 
charges that are incident to movement 
on the Delaware. For these and other 
reasons there is nothing like the move- 
ment of Pennsylvania coals from New 
York and Philadelphia that might be 
looked for during a period of such low 
coastwise freights. 

Anthracite — The large companies 
are having much less difficulty moving 
prepared sizes. Even chestnut is in 
better demand, and by the end of the 
month there may easily be a fairly 
active market. Certain cities in this 
territory show a better retail demand, 
and without much doubt this will 
spread when cooler weather prevails. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Situation Continues to Im- 
prove—Demand More Evenly Divided 
—Steam Coals Stronger—Bituminous 
Market in Better Shape — Stronger 
Market Indicated. 


Anthracite—The situation is gradu- 
ally improving. With demand on the 
increase some of the smaller operations 
on short time or closed are now making 
preparation for reopening. 

The demand from retail dealers, 
which has been centered on stove, has 
now spread over egg, stove and chest- 
nut, although not evenly. Locally there 
is a better call for egg than for chest- 
nut, while from New England and the 
West the latter size is mostly wanted. 

Independent coal is moving easily, 
some being quoted above company 
schedules. Pea coal is up, the better 
grades being held around $6. Buck- 
wheat is not as strong as rice, while 
barley is the iongest of the three coals. 


Bituminous—The trend to improve- 
ment continues. Inquiries are increas- 
ing and more business is being placed. 
Some shippers report more business 
already booked for September delivery 
than they had during the entire month 
of August, while the deliveries for Octo- 
ber will, it is believed, exceed those for 
the present month. For future busi- 
ness there is a tendency to stronger 
quotations. 

The demand has been spotty, much 
depending on how badly the buyer 
wants the coal and on how much coal 
the seller has available. One promi- 
nent operator who recently made a tour 
of some of the adjoining states where 
bituminous is used largely in indus- 
trial plants expressed surprise at the 
small amount of coal in storage. Many 
of the mines continue to be closed down, 
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while others are working scarcely half 
time. Boatmen are looking for business 
but are holding their prices for harbor 
work at around 35c. 

On Sept. 9 there were reported out- 
side the pools 1,359 cars and 39 cars in 
the pools. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Demand Eases — Retail 
Prices Tend Higher—Steam Coals In- 
active—Bituminous Unchanged—Mar- 
ket Prices Continue Low — Some Con- 
tract Changes. 


Anthracite—The weather sv far this 
month has been so unseasonably warm 
that the pep is out of the late August 
retail market. Home-coming vacation- 
ists have not bought as usual. Retail 
men are inclined to pass the Sept. 1 
general increase in mine price on to 
the buyer. Some quite sizable retail 
men are asking $14 for egg and $14.25 
for stove and nut, although most all 
still cling to $11 for pea. An increased 
price schedule by some of the largest 
dealers is expected about the 20th of 
the month. 

Shippers report coal moving in better 
volume and distribution in good shape. 
Nut and pea are piling up. We re- 
cently heard of a distress sale of pea 
as low as $4.25, with considerable at 
$4.75, and plenty to be had at $5 to 
$5.25. Dealers are taking this coal on 
as a speculation. Some dealers report 
better collections. 

There is little improvement to record 
in steam coals, although some interests 
reported a slightly better demand for 
barley, while buckwheat and rice re- 
main only in moderate demand. 

Bituminous—The market shows 
change. We have heard of some 
users who have signed agreements for 
coal sufficient to carry them for the 
balance of the coal year, and while 
neither the shipper nor consumer con- 
siders this an ordinary contract, yet it 
amounts to the same thing, with the 
price 50 per cent lower than so-called 
contract prices for good coals. More 
than one shipper has reduced his prices 
on contracts to meet the spot market. 

Spot prices continue at the level of 
the past six weeks. The trade is some- 
what inclined to feel that September 
will not witness the beginning of the 
upward climb that has been so much 
looked forward to. 


BALTIMORE 


Bituminous Business Tightening — 
Prices Advance — Anthracite Consum- 
ers Hold Back — Hard Coal Movement 
Far Below Normal. 


Bituminous—Whether under the im- 
pulse of the general news from over the 
country that business is picking up or 
due to the slightly better return of 
ordering in the local field, the soft-coal 
business is showing decided signs of 
tightening. The best grades of steam 
coal are now going under contract in 
a way that is sure to tighten still fur- 
ther the situation on the spot market. 
Pool 1 is now so thoroughly covered 
that the offerings of this coal in the 
open market are getting rather scarce. 


no 
big 
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The result has been that while some 
has been offering this week at $2.75 a 
net ton f.o.b. mines, which in itself is 
an advance over the week previous, the 
majority of free No. 1 is now being 
held at $3. Pool 9 is quoted around 
$2.50; in some cases a little lower and 
in some a little higher. Lower-grade 
steam coals for which there is any 
market run from $2 to $2.25. There is 
practically no demand for either Pool 
18 at quotations around $1.84 or Pool 
34 around $1.50. Best grade Pennsyl- 
vania gas lump is selling around $2.75 
mine basis with West Virginia lump 
at from $2.25 to $2.50. Pool 61 is 
offering here at $2.25. The export 
situation is far from brisk. 

Anthracite—Continued warm weather 
and the unshaken belief of the public 
that lower prices at retail may result 
from the action of the Grand Jury in 
Baltimore against retail coal dealers 
apparently are enough causes to prevent 
any considerable ordering of coal sup- 
plies, despite the fact that cooler 
weather is almost at hand. During the 
month of August a total of 721 cars 
of hard coal were received in the Bal- 
timore district over the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Western Mary- 
Jand railroads, or about 28,000 tons. 
This is less than half the normal move- 
ment. From April 1 to Sept. 1 the 
receipts here were actually about 90,000 
tons short of the usual 360,000 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous Prices Sagging Again — 
Wages Refuse to Come Down—Anthra- 
cite Shipments Lighter. 
Bituminous—Shippers do not speak 
in an encouraging way of the trade, 
some saying that prices are not as high 
as they were. The shipper looks at the 
report of more coal mined with any- 
thing but pleasant feelings. He knows 
that so long as mining jumps up to 
meet any slight increase of demand it 
is useless to expect much improvement 
in prices. As to wages it is not ex- 
pected that the miners will give up 
present figures, so that it is likely to 
be April before anything can be done. 
Some of the mining districts usually 
considered too far away to get into this 
market are now offering their output 
here. Latrobe coal sells at a low price, 
due to cheap mining, but local consum- 
ers are not used to it and do not buy it 
readily. Now and then a shipment of 
West Virginia coal is offered at a cut 
price. The tendency is to weaken the 
market. General bituminous quotations 
remain at $3 for Youghiogheny gas 
lump, $2.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $2.50 for Allegheny Valley 
mine run and $1.75 to $2 for all slack, 
adding $2.86 to Allegheny Valley and 
$2.51 to other coals for freight. 
Anthracite—The demand increases 
slowly, but it will take some pretty 
cool nights to set consumers to buying. 
Lack of work is going to oblige more 
people than usual to buy a little at a 
time, and that, with the idea still pre- 
vailing that prices are to decline, will 
cut down the demand more or less. In 
many parts of Canada the September 
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advance in prices has been 40c. to 50c., 
compared with 10c. here. Independent 
operators are asking $8.75 for stove 
size, which is a full dollar over cir- 
cular, with few takers. 

Lake—The movement from this port 
has suddenly declined sharply, but that 
is supposed to be due to the holiday 
and an accidental slacking off of clear- 
ances, loading being about as_ usual. 
For the week ending Sept. 7, clearances 
were 87,500 net tons, of which 49,500 
tons were for Duluth and Superior 
(shipper’s option, after sailing), 25,100 
tons for Milwaukee and 15,100 tons for 
Chicago. Freight rates remain at 50c. 
to Duluth, 60c. to Milwaukee and 
65-70c. to Chicago. 








Northwest 


DULUTH 


Lake Receipts Decrease as Shipments 
Steadily Increase—Supplies for Deal- 
ers Expected to Be Plentiful. 

It is not expected that September re- 
ceipts will approximate the 1,106,756 
tons of bituminous and 412,305 tons of 
anthracite received here in August. 
Receipts for the season have reached 
6,529,256 tons of soft coal and 1,198,205 
tons of anthracite, a gain for both over 
last year. 

Shipments from the docks are stead- 
ily increasing in volume and dock men 
feel safe in predicting that dealers will 
all have plentiful supplies on hand by 
the time cold weather makes the gen- 
eral buying market take a jump. 

Two boats arriving for a Duluth dock 
this week were unable to discharge 
their cargoes and now are standing 
alongside waiting for sufficient coal to 
be moved out to accommodate their 
loads. Thirty-two cargoes arrived at 
Duluth-Superior harbor last week, of 
which seven were anthracite, and it is 
reported that nine are on the way, one 
of which is hard coal. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Coal Shortage in Northwest Unlikely— 
Shyness of Steam Users Depresses 
Demand for Illinois Coal—Retail Bus- 
iness Good. 

There has been a general admission 
in the last few weeks that the chances 
of any real coal shortage for the North- 
west were exceedingly remote. It has 
been apparent for many weeks that 
this would be the case, unless there 
should be a sudden and inexplicable re- 
versal of form. For three months coal 
has been coming to the docks on Lake 
Superior in large quantities. For a 
month or so it has been something of 
a question at times whether the car- 
goes could be unloaded, and consider- 
able delay has been caused by the quan- 
tities on the docks. The exploitation 
of the possible coal shortage does not 
seem to have done the slightest good 
toward inducing anyone to buy coal 
earlier. 

Aside from the innuendo which will 
attach to the trade from the shortage 
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predictions, its members’ have come 
through the summer in_ first-class 
shape. They have proceeded to handle 
their business to their own best judg- 
ment. They have urged a better dis- 
tribution of orders, and they have 
stated that there was no chance of any 
lower prices on domestic coal—a predic- 
tion which has been confirmed up to 
this time. 

Steam users are very backward about 
taking hold, and this has affected the 
demand for Illinois coal, which usually 
is fairly active by this time. Many 
large users are buying only as they 
need it, and are still looking for a sub- 
stantial reduction in prices beyond the 
figures already made. Retail orders are 
coming along very well, and retailers 
are moving out coal as fast as they can 
do so conveniently. 





MILWAUKEE 


Demand Improving but Not Sufficiently 
to Relieve Dock Congestion—Shortage 
in Anthracite Stove. 

Dealers are urging industries to 
stock up with soft coal in order to re- 
lieve the docks and make room for 
additional supplies. There was a slight 
flurry the first of the month because 
of a report that anthracite was to be 
advanced 40c. to cover a Pennsylvania 
State tax, but the report was promptly 
discredited. 

As it stands, anthracite was ad- 
vanced 10c., with the exception of buck- 
wheat. Three dock companies, repre- 
senting the Philadelphia and Reading, 
and Lehigh Valléy interests, are sell- 
ing at 10c. under the figures, however, 
due to the fact that they failed to exact 
the customary 10c. advance in July. 

Receipts by Lake are holding up 
somewhat better than was predicted. 
The record for the season at the close 
of August was as follows: 




















ANTHRACITE 
1921 1920 
April fone reece ee Fae 43,100 17,500 
Mayet). ekliscetatis tet aicaeee 204,246 109,600 
JUNE? « Aeon bate eee ieee ee 153,135 138,771 
July. Koken aene see 124,934 104,690 
A USUSEs, faites dines Wickens eee 141,071 126,206 
666,486 496,767 
INMCTEASC Samen css as, ete coe trie 169,71 9° eee 
BITUMINOUS 
1921 1920 
April Sv... chicas fe meta 154,583 26,900 
May iiirce sam adie Soe acnen nae 486,967 136,462 
JUNneI Se , iat neta eae See 492,965 192,573 
Jitly 5.0.25 wrens Accent auc ee eee 334,453 9,459 
Arigust saseviece aati t estore 330,886 401,554 
1,799,854 1,016,048 
Increase. Ais: denies pet eee 7833806 See ee 
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ST. LOUIS 


General Conditions show Slight Im- 
provement—Steam Business Still Quiet 
—RHigher Priced Domestic Coals Fail 
to Move. 

The general public as yet has not 
started buying. Some tonnage of 
cheaper coals is moving, but the 
better grades are slow. Dealers are 
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loading up their yards, anticipating 
the demand. Several thousand tons 
of Pennsylvania anthracite are in stor- 
age in yards since last spring and it 
is a question whether it will ail muve 
out. 

Locally steam is in a bad way. Just 
enough to keep going on seems to be 
the idea of the buyer and it is a good 
one for him, for prices keep slipping 
down. There are fairly good storage 
supplies at many plants. Country steam 
is from bad to worse and in time this 
business will only be a memory in many 
sections. 

Movements through this gateway are 
good for Omaha and St. Joseph, and 
Chicago is coming in now for the larger 
sizes of cheaper coals. Retail prices 
are unchanged. 





DETROIT 


Sales in Both Steam and Domestic 
Divisions Continue Light — Incoming 
Shipments Small—Little Free Coal in 
Sight. 

Bituminous—Despite the lateness of 
the season, wholesalers and jobbers are 
making slow progress. Consumers of 
steam coal are still buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

The disinclination to increase stocks 
is credited to a desire to watch the 
progress toward restoration of usual 
conditions in business and _ industrial 
lines. There is also a feeling on the 
part of the buyers that the present 
situation makes it desirable to retain 
all working capital as far as possible 
in liquid form rather than have it 
invested in raw material or commodities 
used in operations but not immediately 
required. 

The domestic division is largely a 
weather market. Several days of low 
temperature bring an increase of buying 
from householders. The buying is in 
small lots generally. 

Anthracite—Only a small volume of 
business is being done. Dealers have 
been informed that certain independent 
producers are advancing prices beyond 
the seasonal basis. 





CHICAGO 
General Market Improvement Felt— 
Roads Purchase Spot Coal—Heavy Line 
of Inquiries. 

Sales companies report many more 
inquiries on both steam and domestic 
sizes, and some noteworthy sales have 
recently been made. Those who have 
been putting off storing their winter 
supply until the last minute have now 
come into the market, probably having 
een influenced by the many editorials 
and warnings issued by the press con- 
cerning an anticipated shortage. 

Considerable steam coal has been pur- 
chased lately. The buyers, however, 
have all been of one class, namely, the 
railroads, who, on account of the in- 
formation at their disposal realize there 
is going to be a coal shortage. In spite 
of their poor financial condition they 
are buying coal on the open market 
above contract requirements. 
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Out of town buyers have been cuminz 
into Chicago in larger numbers. While 
but few purchases have been made, the 
buyer who is away from the big central 
market is showing some anxiety about 
the future, and is coming to size up 
the situation for himself. These out-of- 
town purchasing agents, as a general 
rule, represent only the retail dealer, 
as purchasers of steam coal who have 
plants outside of Chicago have been 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Pocahontas and Eastern coal receipts 
continue in large volume, especially the 
smokeless variety. Smokeless coal is a 
little stronger than it has been as the 
lowest figure at which it is now possible 
to buy mine run is in the vicinity of 
$2.65 a ton, which shows a gain of 
about 25c. over the last few weeks. 
Anthracite is coming in fairly normal 
volume although not in as great quan- 
tities as is generally the case at this 
time of the year. It is possible, how- 
ever, to pick up anthracite at prices 
considerably below the circular. 





CINCINNATI 


Holidays Cut Trading — Smokeless 
Prices Drop — Better Buying Noted. 

Labor Day dulled the edge of trade 
here to a considerable extent. How- 
ever, the volume of the movement is 
greater than for some time past with 
the bulk of the tonnage going to fill 
contract requirements and quite a lit- 
tle extra for the Lake. 

The spot bituminous market has been 
fairly even, although West Virginia 
slack is again on a basis of competi- 
tion with the Kentucky producers, 
prices ranging $1@$1.45 while the 
Kentucky offerings are $1@$1.25. 
West Virginia lump and block is $2.75 
@$3.50; Kentucky holds firm at $3@ 
$3.50 and mine run $1.60@$1.70, while 


that from West Virginia is $1.60@ 
$1.75. 
Considerable adverse comment is 


heard on the drop in smokeless to $4.50 
@$5 for lump and egg and $3.50 for 
nut, the country dealers who had 
stocked up being the chief critics. 
Mine run can be had in the open mar- 
ket for $2.75. Slack is $1.50@$2.50. 

Retail prices have not shown any 
great disposition to change and one 
dealer gave it as his opinion that even 
though the prepared sizes of smoke- 
less had fallen off the market would 
have to reach a $4 level before there 
could be any great change. 





CLEVELAND 
Industrial Demand Improving — Retail 
Trade Shows More Life — Lake Move- 
ment Still Lags — Prices Recover 
Slightly. 

With steel mills operating at the 
highest rate in months, and with paint, 
textile and a few other industries ex- 
periencing what is believed to be the 
beginning of a recovery in trade, there 
is a decidedly more cheerful sentiment 
spreading in the coal markets. Sufficent 
inquiries are appearing to indicate that 
industrial consumers are taking much 
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more interest in the market. Many of 
them are still clinging to the hope that 
freight rates will drop and bring prices 
down with them. On the whole, con- 
sumers are feeling their way cautiously, 
many of them asking for bids on re- 
quirements which they expect to cover 
just as soon as conditions in their 
respective lines justify definite manu- 
facturing schedules. In the meantime 
such coal as is moving represents 
immediate needs. 

The railroads are buying more freely. 
With the exception of slack, which has 
reacted from the peak of around $2 
touched a few weeks ago, all grades of 
steam coal continue firm with stiffening 
tendencies appearing here and there. 

Retailers report perceptible gains in 
buying from domestic users in the las! 
week or so. There is no rush and zone 
is expected before cool weather actually 
arrives, but the volume of orders re- 
ceived daily is gradually swelling. An 
advance of 15c. for anthracite stove 
brings the retail price to $4.40 and has 
been the only change of retail quota 
tions. 

Bituminous receipts show an increase 
for the week ended Sept. 3, both in 
industrial coal has not been sufficient 
dustrial 563 cars, retail 263 cars, total 
826 cars; as compared with 660 cars 
the week preceding. 





COLUMBUS 
Domestic Demand Fair — Steam Trade 
Dull in’ Everu Locality—Scereenings 
Firm—ILake Trade Tapering Off— 


Prices Unchanged. 


The domestic demand is still the 
chief feature of the Ohio coal trade, 
a few cold nights having brought 
householders to the realization that 
winter is not far off. 

Retail prices are strong at former 
levels with smokeless in the lead. 
Pocahontas lump retails from $9.50 to 
$10. while anthracite is quoted at $15. 
Coke sells around $11.50 to $11.75. 
West Virginia splints are delivered at 
$7.50 while Hocking lump is quoted at 
$6.50. 

Tonnage from Ohio mines to the 
Northwest is very much reduced. Dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 3 the Hock- 
ing Valley docks at Toledo loaded 116,- 
020 tons, as compared with 148,611 the 
previous week, making 3,084,653 ‘tons 
for the season, a gain over last year of 
1,000,000 tons. The T. & O. C. docks 
during the same week loaded 29,635 
tons as compared with 48,028 tons the 
previous week, making a total of 808,- 
226 tons for the season. 

Steam coal demand is slow in resum- 
ing; railroads are taking only a limited 
tonnage, while there is a steady de- 
mand for screenings from public util- 
ities. All colleges and public institu- 
tions have been supplied with fuel. 
Small sizes show a little strength as a 
result of these conditions. Output in 
the Hocking Valley, Cambridge and 
Crooksville fields is estimated at 28 per 
cent of normal, in Eastern Ohio at 30 
per cent and in Pomeroy Bend at 30 
per cent. 








Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Mines on Short Time — Steam Coal in 
Small Demand — Advance in Price of 
Fuel Oil Deters Industrials From Giv- 
ing Up Coal. 

This week has brought little change 
in the local coal market. Mines are on 
short time, steam coal being in small 
demand and the domestic trade not 
having improved sufficiently to warrant 
increasing output. A slight advance in 
fuel-oil prices in several districts has 
served to deter more industrials from 
converting from coal to oil fuel. 

Mine-run coal is not meeting with 
much favor as a domestic fuel, but the 
indications are that consumers will have 
to fall back on this size in the winter 
because of inadequate stocking this 
summer. Prices of Kansas lump are 
$4.75, mine-run $4.25, slack, $2.50. 
Missouri lump from Bevier is $4.75, 
mine-run, $3.85 and worked slack $3.65. 
Arkansas lump is quoted at $7.50, mine- 
run $4.50 and slack $2.50. 


‘ 





South 


LOUISVILLE 


Better Cotton Prices Expected to Help 
Coal Business—Railroad and Utility 
Consumption Improves. 

With prices for cotton up to 19c. a 
pound and better on futures the situa- 
tion in the South looks much brighter, 
and the operators are encouraged. So 
far textile mills or other consumers 
have not increased orders, but the out- 
look from the standpoint of general 
consumption is better, due to the fact 
that the South will have money. 

Railroad consumption is picking up, 
and gas and utility production is 
better. Retailers report somewhat 
better business. Local yards contain 
more coal than in years past and are 
buying coal for replacement about as 
fast as they deliver. 

Shippers of coal are afraid that in 
the event of any material increase in 
demand the railroads will be unable to 
supply cars, especially if equipment is 
not in first-class shape. Reports show 
that time lost in the Kentucky fields 
due to shortage of orders, has been 
decreased by about 4 to 5 per cent in 
the past two or three weeks. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Trade Quiet but Improving Slightly— 
Prices Practically Stable — Production 
Showing Some Gain. 

Trade conditions are gradually grow- 
ing better, but the elements of steadi- 
ness and permanency in the upward 
trend are not thoroughly established as 
yet. Increased inquiry, has not resulted 
in a steady buying movement, but 
improvement in sales has been of a 
rather intermittent character. Consum- 
ing sources are being gradually added, 
however, as industrial plants are taking 
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on a steadier stride and the demand 
will become stronger and more depend- 
able. 

Sales are now practically confined to 
the spot market, and contracts are 
neither being offered nor _ solicited. 
Quotations have become practically 
stable and are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 
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Domestic coal is not moving in a 
satisfactory manner. The market is 
dull and discouraging. Prices f.o.b- 
mines for the month of September 
show increases of 10c.@25c. per tom 
in most cases on the better grades, 
though some producers maintained the 
August schedule and Corona lump 
shows a reduction of 20c. per ton. 





News 
From the Coal Fields 








Northern Appalachian 


UNIONTOWN 


Still Difficult to Move Tonnage—Move- 
ment Is Mostly on Contract—Prices at 
Old Levels. 

Although there has been a complete 
lack of disorder throughout the Con- 
nellsville coke region due to the strike 
situation which had its origin with the 
suspension of operations at the plants 
of the W. J. Rainey, Inc., the strikers 
have made encroachments at plants of 
other independent operations adjoin- 
ing the Rainey plants. (The situation 
is covered in the news columns.) 

Despite the curtailment in operations 
there has been no reaction in the 
market and there is as much difficulty 
as ever in disposing of tonnage pro- 
duced. Most tonnage is moving on con- 
tracts but there is some finding its way 
to the open market; in those transac- 
tions, however, operators are meeting 
with price resistance consumers seek- 
ing to shade a $3 dead-line figure, 
which has been fairly well established 
for standard furnace quality. Off-grade 
coke is offered at $2.75 and $2.85 but 
standard furnace is commanding $3 
and $3.25 and operators are holding 
firmly to those figures. Foundry coke 
likewise is firm at $4 and $4.25, but 
sales are limited. 

There is no demand for coal despite 
the approach of cooler weather and 
prices remain at old levels, steam coal 
being quoted at $1.55 to $1.75 and by- 
product at $1.85 and $2. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Lowest Since Last Week in 
April — Utility and Railroads Place 
Large Contracts — Healthy Retail De- 
mand 

Production during the week ended 
Sept. 3 was 346,408 tons, or 55.5 
per cent of rated capacity, and 16,000 
tons below the previous week; in fact, 
the lowest since the last week in April. 

Cessation of Lake shipping accounts 
for the falling off in production with no 
prospect of change for thirty days. 
The number of loads at lower Lake 
docks is averaging around 9,000 cars, 
receipts a little over 1,000 cars, and 
dumpings 1,500 cars, daily. 

While industrial inquiries are said to 
be sagging somewhat, it is reported 


that the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co., a large public utility, has just 
closed for another hundred thousand 
tons for storage, to be delivered during 
the next few months, and also that the 
Michigan Central and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads have recently contracted for 
some large quantities of fuel in this 
field. The railroads are understood to 
be taking around 40 per cent of the 
present output of this field. 

Lake shippers are now either curtail- 
ing or closing down, while domestic coal 
shippers are increasing operations. Re- 
tail dealers report a healthy demand 
and Ohio’s industrial situation appar- 
ently is slowly improving. Spot in- 
quiries are not so active and there has. 
been a consequent shading of prices. 


PITTSBURGH 
Market Stagnant—Asking Prices Un- 
changed—Business Going to Non-Union 
Fields. 

The labor troubles in the Connells-. 
ville region have not affected the Pitts- 
burgh district coal market, which con-- 
tinues altogether inactive, with not. 
enough turnover in the open market to 
disclose actual prices, so that the 
market is quotable as of late on the 
basis of asking prices. While coal 
demand in general is light there is no- 
question but that a considerable 
volume of business normally tributary” 
to the Pittsburgh district has been 
going to non-union fields, particularly 
Connellsville. 

There is no change in the wage 
situation, operators showing no signs. 
of making a move to open up the 
matter with the United Mine Workers. 
It is asserted that many union men 
have gone from the Pittsburgh district - 
to Connellsville and other non-union 
districts where they have obtained 
employment at such wages as are. 
obtainable. ; 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Labor Situation Dominates Coke Mar- . 
ket—Prices 25c. Higher—Production 
Increases. 


The Connellsville coke market has 
been dominated by the labor situation, 
and is up 25c. in the week. (The labor 
situation is covered in the news columns 
this week.) As a result of the blowing ~ 
in of two or three furnaces and the 
buying caused by strikes the coke - 
market has advanced sharply 25c. and ° 
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there is a distinct possibility that 
further advances will occur. The 
market is now quotable strong at 


$3.25 for furnace coke, either spot or 
contract, and at $4.25 as minimum for 
spot foundry, some brands as formerly 
commanding $4.50, all prices being per 
net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in 
the Connellsville and lower Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Sept. 3 
at 14,120 tons by the furnace ovens, an 
increase of 1,420 tons, and at 25,240 
tons by the merchant ovens, an increase 
of 4,080 tons, making a total of 39,360 
tons, an increase of 5,500 tons. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


August Loadings Gain — Union Fields 
Suffering — Operators Favor Early 
Break With U. M. W. 

A gain of 5,200 cars was made in 
August over July, the loadings being 
56,300. While the gain is slight, the 
producers accept it with a feeling of 
cptimism and believe that the increase 
will be maintained to some extent. 
Quotations are now at their lowest ebb 
and in the union fields of central Penn- 
sylvania the spot price on all grades 
is below the cost of production. 

The United Mine Workers are sitting 
tight on their policy of no reduction. 
This is working great hardship among 
the miners in portions of the field. It 
is the general belief among operators 
‘that this attitude will bring about a 
strike next spring and that the only 
thing left is to break with the union. 
Many are in favor of breaking now as 
it would cost the miners, operators and 
the public the least. Some operators 
stand ready to wait until the result in 
the central competitive field is made 
known. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Production Declines—Inquiries for Fu- 
ture Tonnage Encourage Operators— 
Steel Mill Resumption Significant. 


FAIRMONT 


Although production was less dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 3, there were 
undoubtedly more inquiries for tonnage. 
The belief prevails that demand will 
be better in the near future. Current 
orders, however, were few, contract 
business still constituting the bulk of 
production. Dullness was not strange 
in view of the small demand for coal at 
Tidewater and the Lakes. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 

Inquiries were somewhat more plenti- 
ful, although having no sequence in 
increased orders, owing to a decided 
lull in Lake buying. A gradual re- 
sumption of operations at steel mills 
in the district was relied upon to help 
matters in the near future. 





UPPER POTOMAC 
Operating Conditions Unchanged—Spot 
Market Barred by High Mine Wage 
Scales. 

At the outset of September there 
was comparatively little change in op- 
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erating conditions. Virtually all the 
mines on the Western Maryland were 
out of commission and similar condi- 
tions prevailed in the Georges Creek 
region. Aside from a few contract 
orders, high mining rates made it seem 
unlikely that an early production re- 
ries for spot account could be looked 
or. 





Middle West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Signs of Improvement — Domestic 
Better but Far from Normal — Labor 
Unrest Grows. 


If one searches carefully it is not 
difficult to find unmistakable signs of 
improvement. Professional economists 
returning from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis report improvement in that 
vicinity. Goverment reports from Seat- 
tle, Portland, etc., advice that the raw 
products from the Northwest, for 
instance, lumber and fruit, are moving 
east in a satisfactory manner. In the 
South the cotton business has taken a 
new lease on life; and in the Middle 
West proper, it appears that the steel 
industry is improving. 

These signs of better conditions have 
not affected the steam market as yet 
although it is expected that demand 
will show some signs of improvement 
during the next two weeks. The rail- 
roads are buying more coal in order to 
prepare themselves for the winter 
months; and practically all industries 
who see any gleams of hope for future 
business are gambling on putting in a 
small supply of coal at bargain prices. 
It is expected that improvement will 
come very gradually, so gradually that 
it will be hard to notice until it is well 
under way. 

While the domestic situation is much 
better than it has been in a long time, 
it is far from normal. The rural popu- 
lation of the Middle West on account 
of the decrease in the demand for farm 
produce, are feeling very poor, and are 
economizing in every way possible. 

The average user in the Middle West 
sizes up coal only by what it costs 
in his bins, and he knows that coal 
costs him more today than it did in 
the pre-war period, consequently, he 
feels he is being imposed upon and is 
going to buy just as little as he can. 

As we ventured to predict a few 
weeks ago, trouble can be expected 
from the Illinois and Indiana fields. 
It seems there are some mines pro- 
ducing fluorspar down in Hardin 
County. The operators of these mines 
have had trouble with their men ever 
since last November, and the miners 
of this mineral have enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the coal miners in the 
neighboring field. Several mobs of coal 
miners from Eldorado and other adja- 
cent points started to march into the 
fluorspar district, and serious trouble 
was barely averted. In fact, the situa- 
tion today is far from settled. These 
disturbances, coupled with the recent 
trouble in Sullivan County in Indiana 
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and in the West Virginia fields show 
that the coal miners are in an aggres- 
sive state of mind and will have to be 
handled very carefully in order to 
avoid future difficulties. 





INDIANA 


Consumers Tardy in Laying in Coal 
Supplies — Advance of 25c. a Ton on 
Coke and Anthracite the Outstanding 
Feature. 

At this time of year from 25 to 35 
per cent of the domestic winter supply 
of coal should be in the bins, whereas 
it is estimated that not more than 12 
to 18 per cent has been purchased. 
Even the railroads are buying slowly 
and without much spirit in Indiana. 

Retailers say a recent advance of 
about 25c. a ton on coke and anthracite 
is the only important change in prices 
in recent weeks. Pocahontas lump coal, 
selling at the mines at $5 a ton, to 
which is added $3 for freight and war 
tax, is retailing in Indianapolis at 
about $11.25 a ton. West Virginia 
lump comes in several grades; the best, 
it is said, sells at the mines for $3.50 
to $3.75 a ton, and the freight and 
war tax add another $2.90, making the 
price here, laid down, $6.40 to $6.65, 
while the retail price is approximately 
$9.50. Indiana lump, which dealers say 
may be used more extensively this win- 
ter, sells at the mines for about $3.50 
a ton. The shorter haul, for which 
the freight rate is only $1.26 with war 
tax, it is understood, makes the chief 
item of difference in the price of In- 
diana lump and West Virginia lump. 
Indiana lump retails here at from $7 
to $7.50. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Situation Improving—One-third Ship- 
ments on Contract — Difficulty in 
Moving Screenings—Lump in Fair 
Demand—Mine Run Somewhat Slow. 

Inquiry is somewhat better, and 
while September business has _ not 
picked up as rapidly as had been 
expected, the situation is showing 
improvement. One-third the shipments 
are on contract. 

Western Kentucky reports some 
trouble in disposing of screenings, but 
lump coal is in fair demand. Mine- 
run is a little slow. Some screenings 
have been offered at 85c. a ton during 
the past few days, but very little is 
quoted under $1.10 a ton, the price 


ranging in some instances as high 
as $3. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Production Fails to Increase — Better 
Market Outlook — Labor Disturbances 
Cause Tonnage Loss —Inquiries Are 
Heavier. 

KANAWHA 
Partial paralysis of production was 
the inevitable outcome of the civil war 
waged by union miners of the region in 
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the week ended Sept. 3. During the 
greater part of the week in the Coal 
River territory railroad service was in- 
operative so that coal shipments were 
literally at a standstill and producers 
were not able to take advantage of the 
increase in inquiries. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Despite the fact that the Logan field 
was upset by the invasion, production 
averaged about 22,000 tons daily. In- 
quiries were increasing and more or- 
ders were received. The increase was 
largely of an industrial nature, there 
being no export business whatsoever. 

Williamson production did not reach 
over 40 per cent of capacity. Market 
rather than industrial conditions or la- 
bor disturbances was affecting produc- 
tion although better railroad fuel orders 
helped somewhat. Producers as a rule 
were optimistic of an early betterment 
in conditions. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Steam buying showed more activity 
than the domestic end. It was very 
hard, however, to move much mine run 
and, as there was comparatively little 
slack available, it was in fair demand. 
Production on the Big Sandy and its 
tributaries was not much in excess of 
30 per cent. 


VIRGINIA 


Although inquiries were more numer- 
ous and orders were beginning to ap- 
pear, yet upon the whole, there was 
little change as compared with recent 
preceding weeks, the output being not 
far below 50 per cent of capacity. The 
bulk of production was on contract or- 
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‘ders although mine run was a trifle 


firmer on the spot market. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Poor Market Conditions Continue—De- 
mand Not Yet Stimulated — Miners’ 
Strife Affects Production. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Not only market conditions but the 
uprising in the Kanawha and Coal 
River regions, causing wholesale deser- 
tions from the mines, retarded New 
River production in the week ended 
Sept. 8. Tidewater demand was ex- 
tremely dull, not even much bunkering 
coal being shipped. 

Poor demand held Winding Gulf pro- 
duction down to less than 50 per cent 
of capacity. Tidewater shipments 
were next to nothing, and the low prices 
prevailing prohibited a large movement 
even to Western markets. 





POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production was less dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 3, “no mar- 
ket” losses aggregating over 235,000 
tons. There was no demand at Tide- 
water either for commercial or bunker- 
age purposes and while the bulk of 
the output went to Western markets, 
the demand was not as strong as it 
might have been. There was an ex- 
tremely poor market for slack, while 
mine run was soft. 

A revival of activity in the steel 
and iron trade exerted a beneficial ef- 
fect on Tug River production, which 
was being retained at a little less than 
80,000 tons a week. Few mines were 
down entirely but half-time was about 
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the maximum. Much of the output 
went to the West. 








Southern Appalachian 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Little Change in Volume of Shipments 
—Inquiries Plentiful—Not Much New 
Business—Car Shortage Past. 


So far as actual shipments are con- 
cerned, the first week of September 
brought little or no change. Inquiries 
are more plentiful but result in little 
new business. Retail yards are taking 
a minimum of domestic coal and steam 
sizes continue to drag. 

Cars are more plentiful on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. than for the 
past week or so and the fear of an 
immediate car shortage, which was ap- 
parent a week ago, seems to be over 
for the present. 





West 





UTAH 


Business Picking Up — Uncertainty as 
to Prices—Good Operating Conditions. 

Although business is considerably 
better, dealers have not experienced 
the rush that was expected. Many of 
the producing companies report 65 per 
cent running time. 

The Independent announced an in- 
crease in price at the mine some weeks 
ago, but the company does not appear 
to be insisting upon it. 








News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ILLINOIS 


Announcement has been made by Illinois 
State Director of Mines and Minerals 
Robert Medill, of the appointment of J. 
Mulligan as member of the state mining 
board, to succeed William Turner, who died 
recently. Mr. Mulligan is a resident of 
Decatur. 


Cc. E. Oleson, formerly of the Old Ben 
Coal Corporation and the Interstate Coal 
& Dock Co., has been made salesman for 
northern Illinois of the Lake & Export Coal 
Sales Corporation. 


Development work in the new No. 12 
mine of the Madison Coal Corporation, in 
Williamson County, continues steadily, and 
it is predicted that by the first of the year 
this mine will be producing 2,000 tons 
daily. 

A party of mining men from Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy and South 
American countries, have been in Franklin 
County recently, making an inspection tour 
of the mining plants. They were accom- 
panied by H. Foster Bain, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and Min- 
erals, Thomas Moses, general superin- 
tendent of the United States Fuel Co. and 
Roy L. Adams, chief engineer of the Old 
Ben Coal Corporation. Among those visited 
was the Middlefork mine and washer at 
Benton, Old Ben mines at West Frankfort 
and Zeigler and the Orient mine of the C, 
W. & F. Coal Co. The visitors were im- 
pressed with the modern collieries and im- 
proved methods of production in Franklin 
County. 


The new shaft of the Southern Gem 
Coal Corporation, at Pinckneyville, has 
reached coal, and the company is now 


ready to begin hoisting. This company 
has recently leased. mines at Cutler, 
Tamaroa and Pinckneyville, in Perry 
County, also operating mines in Franklin 


County. 


INDIANA 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
the general store of the Coal Bluff Mining 
Co., at Coal Bluff. The entire stock of 
goods also was lost. The loss was esti- 
mated by Terre Haute officials of the 
company at about $25,000, all of which was 
covered by insurance. 


Lex Sherwocd, formerly engineer for the 
Vandalia Coal Co., at Sullivan, Ind., has 
withdrawn from the company and has gone 
in Terre Haute, where he will engage in the 
engineering business with Willard Rentzes. 


The Pike County Coal Co., operating the 
Atlas mine, has resumed operations on a 
normal basis. Additional miners are be- 
ing added to the working force. 


KENTUCKY 


In the involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
filed against the Sun Coal Co., of Louisville. 
it is claimed that the company preferred 
J. W. McCulloch and P. R. Lancaster over 
other creditors in July, 1920, when a mort- 
gage was executed on the company’s prop- 
erty for $25,000 to McCulloch and Lancas- 
ter but not filed or recorded until July, 
1920. McCulloch and Lancaster were 
among the organizers of the company, later 
Selling their interests to C. F. Lowther, 
who jis still president. J. O. Beubauer is 
treasurer. Lowther, with Lancaster and 
McCulloch, originally formed the company. 


The Kingston Coal Mining Co., at Mor- 
ton’s Gap, has amended its artic es of in- 
corporation to extend the life of the cor- 
poration seventy-five years. 

The Linton Collieries Co., of which HE. 
M. Mogg, of Indianapolis, is president, is 
reported to plan development of 100,000 
acres of coal land. 

The Fayette-Jellico Coal Co., Anchor, 
capital $100,000, has been chartered by 
Lee Congleton, Mary F. Congleton, Claude 
Congleton, all of Lexington. 

The Black Mountain Coal Corporation, of 
Virginia, has been authorized to operate at 
Keavir, Harlan County, as a foreign cor- 
poration. 

The new Alex Y. Malcolmson Coal Co., re- 
cently incorporated in Louisville, is headed 
by some very able interests, the firm having 
as its head Alex Y. Malcolmson, of Detroit, 
formerly secretary of the Ford Motor Co. 
His brother, George W. Malcolmson, is 
vice-president, and M. J. Campbell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, is also a Detroit man. The 
sales manager is Louis A. Powell, formerly 
sales manager for the H. L. Cory Coal 
Co., of Chattanooga. The company will be 
agent for the Harlan Gas Coal Co., oper- 
ating in Harlan, with an output of 25 cars 
daily. i 

The Kentucky Diamond Coal Co., of Cory- 
don, Henderson County, capital $100,000, 
has been incorporated by Alfred G. Merritt, 
V. E. Chappell and Paul Eldridge, the for- 
sa two of Corydon, and the latter of Nash- 
ville. ; 

A. G, Funk, of the Funk Coal Co., Pike- 
ville, Ky., and with several operations on 
the Big Sandy, has returned home after 
several weeks spent at French Lick, Ind., 
where he went for his health. 


MARYLAND 


Floyd J. Patton, of the Patton Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., was in Baltimore, re- 
cently on a business trip. Mr, Patton made 
the trip by automobile. 

The Big Vein Coal Co. has been formed 
by Lonaconing men with a capital of 
$100,000. The incorporators are John L. 
Casey, Robert T. Love and Hugh A. 
MeMullan, Jr. 
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C. H. Jenkins of Fairmont, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hutchinson Coal Co., spent 
the first few days of September at Deer 
Park, Md. 


MINNESOTA 


The Superior Coal & Dock Co. has an- 
nounced that the remodeling of its Duluth 
dock will be completed early in September. 
The dock will then be ready to take coal 
for the winter supply. 

J. W. MeWilliams, of the Winnett Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, was a visitor in the Twin 
Cities recently. 

W. H. Godwin, sales manager of the Car- 
negie Coal & Dock Co., made a recent in- 
spection tour of the company’s docks at Du- 
luth-Superior harbor. Mr. Godwin was op- 
timistic over the possibilities of a good 
trade this winter despite the late start in 
selling. 


MISSOURI 
The Farmers & Merchants Bank of 


Spickard is sponsoring a movement of cit- 
izens in the sinking of a shaft near there 
for a mine. The shaft is down 84 ft. and 
has about 40 more to go. 


The Charitan Coal & Coke Co., of Mar- 
celine, has preliminary plans under way for 
the construction of a new tipple. George 
Green is president. 


NEW YORK 


Stroud & Co. has removed to 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 


Colonel E. O. Dana, head of the Camp- 
bell’s Creek Coal Co., Cincinnati, is spend- 
ing a vacation at Lake Placid in the Adi- 
rondacks. 

George M. Dexter, of Dexter & Carpenter, 
12 Broadway, New York, and Mrs. Dexter 
sailed recently for a sojourn in Europe. 


E. H. Zimmerman, New York sales man- 
ager of the Imperial Coal Corporation. 
Whiteha'l Building, is back at his desk 
after a two weeks’ vacation spent in New 
England and Canada. 


New York, N. Y.—J. Worner & Co., of 
Budapest, Hungary, handlers of ma- 
chinery, ‘are interested in coal pulverizing 
equipment. Catalogs, specifications and 
prices, as packed for export are wanted 
on this product. Their selling field on their 
own products covers Hungary, the Balkan 
States and Russia. Until Sept. 20, in- 
formation can be sent to L. J. Caldor, 348 
Madison Ave., New York; after that to the 
headquarters at Budapest. 


John P. Creighton, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Johnstown Coal & Coke Co., was 
in New York City several days recently. 


_ Dr. Henry M. Payne, who is now in Mex- 
ico on eonsulting work, advises that he is 
having an interesting trip, having covered 
twelve states of Mexico. He has traveled 
over 200 miles on muleback through Jalisco 
and the new state of Nyarit, formerly Tepic. 
He will return to New York on Sept. 26, on 
the SS Orizaba via Vera Cruz. 


OHIO 


After a trial lasting three weeks in Supe- 
rior Court at Cincinnati, a jury returned 
a verdict in favor of the Wyatt Coal Co., 
Cincinnati, for $6,441.57 against the Me- 
Bard Coal Co. The Wyatt company sued 
a year ago for $5,991.57 damages in con- 
nection with a coal contract with the Mc- 
Bard company. The latter filed a cross 
petition in which it claimed $24,000 damages 
against the plaintiff upon a coal contract in 
1918, when the Fuel Administration had 
charge of the coal industry. The jury 
allowed nothing on this cross petition, giv- 
ing judgment to the plaintiff for the 
amount claimed, with interest. 

F. W. Braggins, president of the Lorain 
Coal & Dock Co., was a recent visitor in 
Cleveland. 

J. C. Heinlein, Bridgeport, Ohio, president 
of the Belmont County Bar Association and 
also prominently identified with the coal in- 
dustry of Eastern Ohio, entertained mem- 
bers of the Bar Association at an outing 
held on his estate east of St. Clairsville. 

The Landreth Bros. Coal Co., of West 
Park, near Cleveland, has been chartered 
with a capital of $25,000 by T. R. Landreth, 
Jr., Harry E. Landreth, A. R. Landreth, 
Alma F. Landreth, and Florence M. Lan- 
dreth. 

G. H. Marting, of the Logan-Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., was in Cincinnati recently. 

W. E. Darnaby is now associated with 
the Southeastern Coal Co., of Cincinnati, 
as vice-president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Darnaby has been connected with the R. 
O. Campbell Co., of Atlanta for many years. 
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W. W. Ruby, secretary of the Chesapeake 
and Virginian Coal Co., was in Cincinnati 
recently attending the funeral of his father. 


W. E. Tytus has been made general sales 
agent for the Sunday Creek Coal Co., of 
Columbus, succeeding J. R. Fitzer, who was 
compelled to resign because of ill health. 
Mr. Tytus has been connected with the com- 
pany in the capacity of purchasing agent. 


William Robinett, of Jacksonville, Athens 
County, Ohio, has been named chief state 
mine inspector by the newly appointed 
Director of Industrial Relations Tetlow. He 
succeeds Jerome Watson, of Belmont Coun- 
ty. Mr. Robinett is president of the Hock- 
ing Valley District of the United Mine 
Workers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Bird Coal Co., has put into operation 
its new tipple at the Kelso mines along 
the Windber line. This tipple cost between 
$40,000 and $50,000. 

The Clearfield Bituminous Corporation, 
with mining jnterests in Indiana County, 
is making living conditions for the miners 
at Commodore, the new mining town, very 
comfortable and convenient, at a minimum 
cost. The town was. named Commodore in 
honor of Commodore Vanderbilt, the founder 
of the New York Central, whose interests 
are backing the building of the town. Sub- 
stantial houses are being erected and these 
will be rented to the miners at a rate of 
$14 per month. 


Central City, Somerset County, the new 
town being developed by John Lochrie, the 
Windber coal operator, is fast becoming 
a modern city. The mines are being oper- 
ated by the Reitz Coal Co., one of Mr. 
Lochrie’s several interests. In building the 
model town, houses of the most modern 
types are being constructed and recreation 
centers and a swimming poo] are included 
in the plans. No excuse is being spared 
in making Central City an ideal home town 
for the miners, 


. The H. C. Frick Coke Co., has resumed 
operations at its Lambert Mine, between 
Uniontown and Connellsville. The Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., is preparing to resume 
operations at the Thompson No. 2 and 
Tower Hill Connellsville No. 2 mines, be- 
tween Brownsville and Uniontown. All 
these mines have been idle for several 
months. 


Effective Aug. 15, George J. Kelly, for- 
merly general manager of the Consolidated 
Fuel Co., the Ohio subsidiary of the Bertha 
Coal Co., became manager of the Fuel 
Inspection Department of |the Standard 
Coal Sales Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Kelly began his coal career in the mines 
of the old Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., studied 
engineering, later becoming superintendent 
and general manager of the Consolidated 
company. In his various capacities, Mr. 
Kelly has planned and installed several of 
the mines now operated by the Bertha in- 
terests. 

The Schuylkill Valley Coal Co., through 
A. B. Benesch, president, Schuylkill County, 
has notified the office of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth of an increase in in- 
debtedness from nothing to $150,000. It 
has also increased its capital stock from 
$5,000 to $500,000. 

The Silver Lake Coal Co., has increased 
its indebtedness from nothing to $200,000, 
Jesse W. Powell, treasurer, Philadelphia. 

The Rainey-Wood Coke Co., has increased 
its capital stock from $3,800,000 to $3,950,- 
ed Scott Stewart, treasurer, New York 

ity. 

W. K. Field, president of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., and John A. Donaldson, connected 
with the same company, returned from 
Europe on the Olympic recently. 

Wilbur A. Marshall, 
& Co., inspected his mines near Johnstown, 
Pa., recently. 

Stephen Arkwright, of the Arkwright 
Coal Co., was visiting relatives at Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa., recently. 

Effingham P. Humphrey, oldest son of 
John M. Humphrey, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., has been made general 
superintendent of the five collieries of the 
J. P. Wentz Coal Co., with headquarters in 
Hazleton. 


UTAH 

The Pleasant Valley Coal Co., has been 
granted a lease of 1,560 acres of coal land 
in Carbon County under the provisions of 
the Mineral and Leasing Act, bidding $50,- 
100 as a bonus. The successful bidder is 
required to expend at least $200,000 on the 
property in the next three years. The 


Government will receive a royalty of 10 
per cent in addition to the bonus. 


of W. A. Marshall” 
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Sunnyside No. 2 mine of the Utah Fuel 
Co. is ready to resume production. The 
mine caught fire a year ago and the com- 
pany has had to contend with one of the 
worst coal mine fires in the history of the 


state. 


VIRGINIA 


W. H. Stephens, of Charleston, sales 
manager of the Colcord Coal Co., spent a 
few days at his old home in Virginia on 
his annual vacation. 

The Norfolk office of the Weston Dodson 
Co. is closed as of Sept. 1. J. Luther Neel, 
former manager of this office, died in Nor- 
folk recently, leaving the firm without a 
local representative. The decline in the 
coal business is given as the reason for the 
company’s suspended operations. 

Virginia coal will be mined on an exten- 
sive scale by the Superior Coal Corporation, 
which has been chartered at Roanoke. This 
is a $2,000,000 company, with Clyde E. 
Smith, of Pulaski, president, and R. L. 
Loger, secretary, Roanoke. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


A. S. Knowles of New York, head of a 
well known firm of testing engineers, was 
a visitor in the Fairmont region during 
the early days of September. 

H. S. Gay, general superintendent of the 
Gay Coal & Coke Co., operating in Logan 
County, has returned to his headquarters 
after a business trip to Baltimore. 


H. P. Wolfburg, in charge of the sales 
department of the Lake & Export Coal 
Corporation of Huntington has returned to 
his Huntington headquarters after a trip 
to Chicago and other Western markets. 


Following his graduation from Yale, 
Austin King, Jr., has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for the numerous companies 
in which his father, A. J. King, of Hunting- 
ton, is interested. 

Work having been completed on the new 
plant of the Seminole Gas Coal Co., at 
Haywood Junction, Harrison County, affi- 
liated with the Jewett, Bigelow & Brooks 
interests, the first coal was mined and 
shipped from this plant recently. This com- 
pany will operate in a tract of about 400 
acres of low-sulphur coal. The company 
has put in a belt conveyor which has a 
capacity of between 2,000 and 2,500 tons 
Aaa. An alternating current arcwall 
machine has also been jnstalled. A. D. 
Carr of Cincinnati is chief engineer and 
R. G. Douglas, also of Cincinnati, is general 
manager. 

The Turkey Gap Coal & Coke Co., of 
Dott, has contracted for the installation of 
shaker loading booms and refuse disposal 
machinery at the Wenonah No. 2 Mine at 
Wenonah. 

The ownership of the Smith Coal Co., 
operating a mine at Levi, on the K. & M.,, 
just above Charleston, has changed hands, 
the assets of this concern having been 
taken over by the Powels Mountain Coal 
Mining Corporation, a Baltimore concern. 
New equipment is to be installed at the 
Levi plant with a view to increasing the 
production of coal. 

Preparations are being made by the Cas- 
eade Coal Co., with mines at Cascade in 
the Kingwood section, to resume operations, 
the company having been engaged in clean- 
ing up its mines during recent weeks in 
preparation for such resumption. 


General improvements are being made 
at the plant of the Leevale Coal Co., of 
which D. H. Morton, of Charleston is gen- 
eral manager. . This plant is at Leevale and 
at that point in connection with the re- 
modeling of the tipple, shaker screens and 
a loading boom are being installed. 


WISCONSIN 


The Central Coal Co., of Milwaukee, who 
received very little Lake coal during the 
period of the war and up to this year, has 
unloaded a number of cargoes and the 
Kanawha Fuel Co., who has not docked a 
cargo of Lake coal for the past two years 
is preparing to receive a number of car- 
goes between now and the close of naviga- 
tion. 

Safe crackers robbed the office of the 
Flatley Brothers Coal Co. of Green Bay, 
of $440.00 in cash, and $300.00 in Liberty 
Bonds. 

The Great Lakes Coal and Dock Company, 
at Superior, has erected about 50 per cent 
of the structural steel of the new 10-ton 
man-trolley bridge. The contractors are 
working on the new 500-ft. extension, which 
when completed will give the dock a total 
length of 2,000 ft. and width of 55¢ ft. 
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Traffic News 





Freight rates on coal from Utah mines to 
Cherokee, Cal., have been reduced from 
$7.87% to $7.25 effective Sept. 15, according 
to an announcement of the Western Pacific 
road. 

The I. C. C. decides that the rate of $5 
to $5.75 per ton on soft coal from Walsen- 
berg, Col., to Billings, Okla., was unreason- 
able in that it exceeded $4.40. 

Officials of the B. & O. commercial de- 
velopment department have just completed 
an analysis showing there are more than 
1,000 coal mines on its lines in 54 counties 
in seven of the states through which it 
operates and 40 seams of coal are minable 
with a coal reserve of 25,000,000,000 tons. 
In West Virginia alone, eighteen billion 
tons of coal are available for steam and 
technical use, in mines adjacent to the 
company’s right of way. 

Representative Newton, Missouri, in a 
House speech urging improvement of water- 
ways for transportation, referred to the 
improvement of the Monongahela River, 
Pittsburgh, over which 50 million tons of 
coal have been carried during the past 
three years, of which 21 million tons were 
transported last year at 15c. a ton as com- 
pared with $1.25 the rail rate. 

Reduction in the freight rate on ship- 
ments from the northern coal fields to Boul- 
der, from $1.21% to 90c. a ton, on the Union 
Pacific and the Colorado & Southern rail- 
roads in Colorado, has been ordered by the 
state public utilities commission. 

A report and order was made recently 
by the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission in the case of the New York and 
Pennsylvania Co. against the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania, relative to 
the rate on bituminous coal in carloads, 
from the Munson district and the Hawk 
Run district in Central Pennsylvania on 
the New York Central to Lock Haven, on 
the Pennsylvania. The commission holds 
that a reasonable through rate of $1.40 
should be established and issued an order 
directing the railroads to file a tariff pro- 
viding for such a rate. 

The Newport Chamber of Commerce is 
co-operating with the Northern Kentucky 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Cincin- 
nati purchasing agents’ organization in pro- 
testing against an advance in freight rates 
on coal by the L. & N. The road increased 
its rates on June 16, the coal rates to New- 
port and Covington being raised from $1.56% 
vt tony a ton and to Cincinnati from $1.75 
Oo is 

The I. C. C. has suspended until Jan. 1 
proposed reduction in rates on coal from 
mines on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. 
R. in the Jackson County and Ironton, Ohio, 
districts to Detroit and other destinations 
on that line in Ohio and Michigan. ‘The 
proposed reductions were: From the Iron- 
ton District to Detroit from $2.57 to $2.08 
per ton; to Toledo from $2.36 to $1.91: to 
Lima, Ohio, from $2.11 to $1.71. From 
Jackson County to Detroit from $2.47 to 
$1.98; to Toledo $2.26 to $1.81; to Lima 
from $2.01 to $1.61. The commission says 
the present rates on coal from mines in the 
Jackson County and Ironton districts to 
Detroit, and other points on the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton bear a relationship to the 
rates on coal from other regions and dis- 
tricts in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Virginia and West Virginia based upon 
certain differentials fixed by the Commis- 
sion. 

The commission is conducting an investi- 
gation in the matter of interstate rates on 
bituminous coal in Ohio and in the matter 
of differentials from Ohio districts with 
relation to other regions and districts in 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, and assigned the 
case for hearing recently at Columbus, to- 
gether with the suspended schedules in or- 
der that the relationship between the rates 
from the Ohio mines and mines in other 
regions and districts may be determined. 

The commission has declined to suspend 
the proposed rate of $1.85 per ton on coal 
from Ironton, Ohio, applicable on shipments 
eee ayonron vig the Ohio River to 

etroit and intermediate points on the § 
T. & I. Railroad. y ui 

In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Central 
Wisconsin Supply Co. of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
alleges unreasonable rates on bituminous 
coal from Hymera, Ind., to Milwaukee. 

In the complaint of the Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Railroad and Coal Co. the I. C, C. de- 
cides that freight rates on bituminous from 
points in Pennsylvania on the West Belt 
R. R. to interstate destinations east of Har- 
risburg are not unreasonable. 


- Wheeling, W. Va., 1,380,745. 
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Although it has denied the proposal of 
railroads to increase rates on authracite 
from the Wyoming, Lehigh and Schuylkill 
regions of Pennsylvania to points in New 
York, the I. C. C. has requested the roads 
to devise another plan of revision to bring 
greater uniformity in the rates. 

The Jackson, Mich., Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a complaint to the I. C. C. al- 
leges unreasonable rates on bituminous coal 
from the Ohio and Inner and Outer Cres- 
cent fields to Jackson, Chelsea, Cement 
City, Coldwater, Albion, Fenton, Union 
City, Newaygo and Petoskey, Mich. 

In the case of the Procter & Gamble 
Mfg. Co., involving rates on coal from Mt. 
Olive and Staunton, Ill., to Kansas City, 
Kan., the Consolidated Coal Co. of St. 
Louis has been authorized to intervene. 

In the complaint of the Citizens Coal 
Mining Co., of Illinois, the I. C. C. decides 
that the rates on soft coal from complain- 
ant’s mines A and B, near Springfield, Ill., 
to Springfield during Federal control were 
unreasonable and awards the company 
reparation. 

In the case of the West Kentucky Coal 
Bureau versus the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co., the I. C. C. has ruled that the rates 
on coal, in carloads, from western Ken- 
tucky to points in southeastern Missouri 
and northeastern Arkansas are prejudicial 
to the members of the bureau and unduly 
preferential to mine operators in southern 
Illinois, . 

Final surveys have been completed for a 
new branch of the Illinois Central R.R. 
extending south from Mulkeytown to Roy- 
alton and thence east to Zeigler. This 
branch will open up to the Illinois Central 
coal fields in the east part of Jackson 
County and in southwestern Franklin 
County, together with some recently devel- 
oped fields in the northwestern part of 
Williamson County, which in the past has 
been served by the Missouri Pacific. 

The commission has assigned the com- 
plaint of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., for oral 
argument at Washington, Oct. 26, and the 
complaint of the Ball Coal Co. for hearing 
at New York on Oct. 5 instead of Sept. 21. 

In the complaint of the Canton Chamber 
of Commerce, the commission denies on 
further hearing, reparation on coal shipped 
from the Pittsburgh and Connellsville dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania to Canton, Ohio, on 
rates found in the original proceeding to 
have been prejudicial to Canton and prefer- 
ential of Youngstown and Cleveland. 








Obituary 





Philip Healy, 23 years of age, son of J. 
Healy, superintendent of the Main Island 
Creek Coal Co., Omar, W. Va.,° died re- 


cently. Since the war he had been con- 
nected with a mining operation in Ken- 
tucky,. 


Warren C. Barber, known as “the grand 
old man of the New York coal trade,” died 
recently at his home in Brooklyn. In 1916 
he joined the selling staff of the Alden Coal 
Mining Co., and remained with that con- 
cern until his death. 








Recent Patents 


Miners’ Electric Safety Lamp. John W. 
Jones, Cannock, England, assignor to Has- 
lam & Stretton, Ltd., Cardill, Wales, 1,373,- 
820. April 5, 1921. Filed May 10, 1920. 
Serial No. 380,328. 

Car-Dumping Platform—C. C. Smith, 
June 7, 1921. 
Filed Aug. 26, 1919; serial No. 319,945. 

Air-Shaft For Mines—A. S. Richardson 
Butte, Mont., 1,381,017. June 7, 1921 
Filed Dec. 24, 1919; serial No. 347,058. 

Combined Screen and Picking Table—R. 
G. Lawry, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Roberts 
& Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIll., 1,381,204. 
June 14, 1921. Filed April 30, 1920; serial 
No. 377,836. 

Coal-Trimming Device—G. B. Holbert, 
New York, N. Y., 1,382,859. June 21, 1921. 
Filed April 20, 1918; serial No. 229,734. 

Elevating Coal Truck—Anton Kukielski, 


Jersey City, N. J., 1,382,428. June 21, 
1921. Filed Nov. 26, 1919; serial No. 
340,806. 


Hoisting and Conveying Machinery—C. 


W. Aveling, Elgin, Ill., 1,382,614. June 28, 
1921. Filed May 24, 1918; serial No. 
236,302. 

Burning Pulverized Fuel—H. G. Barn- 
hurst, Allentown, Pa., assignor to Fuller 
Engineering Co., 1,382,712. June 28, 1921. 


Filed June 26, 1918; serial No. 242,099. 
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Coke Oven—E. Johnson and A. Nordquist, 
Gary, Ind., 1,382,917. June 28, 1921. Ori i- 
nal application filed July 18, 1919; ser al 
No. 311,824. Divided and this application 
filed May 17, 1920; serial No. 382,112. 

Mining-Drill Device—L. F. Verdy, Pleas- 
antville, Ind., 1,383,041. June 28, 1921. 
Filed May 24, 1920; serial No. 383,716. 








Association Activities 





National Coal Association 


The Membership Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, appointed June 1, 1921, is com- 
posed of the following: 

A. R. Hamilton (Chairman) president, A. 
R. Hamilton & Co., Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


Moroni. Heiner, vice-president United 
States Fuel Co., Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

J. C. Brydon, president, Quemahoning 


Creek Coal Co., Somerset, Pa. 

J. H. Amend, Amend Coal Co., Jamison 
Bldg., Greensburg, Pa. 

G. H. Francis, secretary, Inland Coal 
Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

W. H. Huff, president, Victor-American 
Fuel Co., Denver, Col. 

A. W. Calloway, president, Davis Coal & 
Coke Co., Continental Bldg., Baltimore. 

P. J. Quealy, president, Gunn-Quealy Coal 
Co., Kemmerer, Wyo. 

W. H. John, Bridgeport Coal Co., Bridge- 
port, Tex. 

John McElwain, W. J. Rainey, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. : 

The Publicity Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, appointed June 1, 1921, is com- 
posed of the following: 

C. E. Bockus, president, Clinchfield Coal 
Corp., 24 Broad Street, New York City. 

George Harrington, Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co., Chicago. 

F. W. Lukins, president and general 
manager Farmers Fuel Co., Rialto Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Penna Philip, secretary, Indiana Bitu- 
inous Operators’ Association, Terre Haute, 
nd. 

P. J. Quealy, president, 
Coal Co., Kemmerer, Wyo. 

S. H. Robbins, president, Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., Hanna Bldg., Cleveland. 

C. W. Taylor, vice-president, W. G. Dun- 
can Coal Co., Greenville, Ky. 

J. P. Walsh, vice-president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

T. H. Watkins, president, Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Corp., 910 Whitehall Bldg., 
New York City. 

E. E. White, president, E. EB. White Coal 
Mining Co., Glen White, W. Va. 

W. OM. Wiley, vice-president, Boone 
County Coal Corp., Sharples, W. Va. 


Gunn-Quealy 








Coming Meetings 





The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 inclusive. Chairman of 
committee, Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington. 

The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers Will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Herbert Smith, Huntington, 
Ww. Va. 

American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


National Safety Council will hold its 


annual congress at the State House, Bos- © 


ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive. 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, Tl. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 8, and 9. Secretary H. D, 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Utilizing Even the Squeal 


REATER efficiency in use is the impelling force 

behind the studies in the use of powdered coal. 
The coal-producing industry itself is one of the larg- 
est users of coal and it is but natural, therefore, that 
here, where there is the fullest appreciation of its 
value, the art of getting the most power out of coal 
should be given first attention. As a natural conse- 
quence of having always used the unmarketable por- 
tion of the mine output for the power plant, the mine 
operator has sought improved equipment and methods 
of converting this lowest-grade fuel into energy at 
the least cost. The mine management has ordered 
the cars of dirty product marked for the mine power 
house and the mechanical engineer has of necessity 
sought better ways of utilizing it. 

In the anthracite region the problem has become 
one of using extremely fine coal, as distinguished 
from the utilization of the unmarketable high-ash 
product at the soft-coal mines. So long as the power 
industry can get steam coal suitable for standard 
equipment the chief incentive for developing the art 
of burning refuse must come from those who would 
turn an expense into an income. The hard-coal pro- 
ducers, though having an output but 15 per cent of 
the total for the country, require for their operations 
a quantity of coal for fuel as great as the whole bi- 
tuminous industry and they furthermore have as a 
commercially unmarketable product at least 10 per 
cent of their output. The “slush’—that is, the an- 
thracite passing through screens with openings one- 
thirty second of an inch in diameter—is fuel, the cost 
of producing which is no less than that of stove coal, 
but which is as yet largely consigned to refuse piles, 
saved only because of possible future use. 

Quite appropriately, therefore, one of the sessions 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers at Wilkes-Barre last week was devoted 
to the subject of the application of powdered fuel in 
boilers. The paper on this subject by J. M. Fuller, of 
the Fuller Engineering Works, and the discussion that 
followed brought out the progress that has been made 
in saving the least valuable of the byproducts of the 
anthracite industry—the “squeal” of the pig, as it 
were. 

It was asserted that pulverized anthracite can be 
burned under boilers with an efficiency apparently 
greater than in the combustion of larger sizes in other 
types of furnaces, that no inherent difficulties have 
developed in the process of burning, and that the 
problem as yet not completely solved is the pulveriz- 
ing of the coal preparatory to burning. In other 
words, the hardness of anthracite (and lack of vola- 
tile matter) has not acted as a bar to combustion in 
this process but has advanced the problem of fine 
grinding. Comminution to 100 mesh and finer is a 
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prerequisite to burning as a powder, and the reported 
cost of 20 kw.-hr. per ton of product ground for the 
softer varieties of anthracite, together with the fixed 
charges on the grinding equipment, do not encourage 
the belief that powdered anthracite will at once re- 
place the larger sizes, or bituminous coal, in steam 
plants generally outside the anthracite region. 

It is not necessary, however, to go outside the hard- 
coal region to find market for all the power that can 
be developed from the combustion of “slush” and fine 
anthracite. The power requirements of this region 
are now some 3,000,000,000 kw.-hr. and studies made 
by the superpower survey have shown that this power 
can be developed from the byproduct steam sizes 
without greatly affecting the supply of fine coal re- 
quired by outside markets, providing the smaller 
isolated steam plants in the region are replaced by 
large economic units. So definite is the trend in the 
direction of large central power plants and so prom- 
ising is the utilization of fine sizes of anthracite, both 
as pulverized fuel and on stokers, that no one can 
hold that the engineers and managers of this industry 
are not fully alive to their possibilities. 

Progress is slow—culm banks piled up in the first 
fifty years of the industry have not all been converted 
into fuel in the second half century. Slush is accumu- 
lated now faster than it is used. It is encouraging 


-that the direction of greatest effort is now toward 


making each portion of the product of the anthracite 
mines pay its share of the cost, to the end that the 
cost of the principal product—domestic fuel—may be 


. cheapened for the household consumer. 





The Seriousness of Unemployment Among 
Bituminous Miners 


NEMPLOYMENT among coal miners will consti- 
| ee one of the major subjects of discussion at the 
forthcoming conference which will meet in Washing- 
ton in response to a call by Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce. Unemployment at coal mines during the 
first eight months of 1921 set a new low record. It 
was even greater than during the period following the 
panic of 1893, which previously held the low record. 
Twenty-six per cent less work was performed in coal 
mines during the first eight months of 1921 than during 
the corresponding period of 1920. Enough informa- 
tion already has been gathered, in anticipation of the 
conference, to indicate that approximately 150,000 men 
who are coal miners by trade are not now engaged in 
that activity. 

No figures are at present available to indicate how 
many of these men have been absorbed by other em- 
ployment. In some of the coal-mining districts there 
is other work to which miners may turn, but in most 


of the districts this is not the case. A great many 
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miners have been and are now idle—living on their 
savings or on their credit and awaiting an improvement 
in the demand for coal. 

We are informed that figures to the end of ‘August 
show 68,000,000 man-days of work performed in 1921 
as compared with 91,500,000 man-days during the same 
period of 1920. The record for 1921 is but slightly in 
excess of that for 1919, when lack of work sowed the 
seed for the great industrial disturbance which followed 
the refusal of the demands of the United Mine Workers. 
During the peak of war activities 615,000 men were 
employed in mining bituminous coal, increasing in 1920 
to about 640,000. At the present time it is believed 
that as few as 500,000 men are employed in bituminous 
coal mines. 

Due to the seasonal character of the demand and the 
practice of carrying little coal in storage, unemployment 
in the coal industry constitutes a special problem. 
Plans for the unemployment conference have gone far 
enough to indicate that the coal-mining industry is to 
receive special attention. One of the interesting devel- 
opments of the preliminary study being made of the 
situation in the bituminous branch is the tendency of 
working mines to approximate capacity production. 
Unlike manufacturing plants, the returns indicate that 
mines, for the most part, run full tilt or close down 
entirely. The situation in the anthracite district is 
much different. Production is practically as large as 
ever with the figures indicating increased employment 
this year, even as compared with the boom year of 
1920. 





A Story About Snowbirds 


ARLY last spring, when felt hats were becoming 
de trop, two disciples of Jeff Peters began the 
rounds of the office buildings in a thriving Ohio city, 
showing a fine line of genuine Panama hats. These 
hats were in the rough, just as they are shipped from 
the tropics of Central America and were offered to 


the victims of this particular episode, two enterprising, 


young business men, partners in the real estate game, 
for $25 each. The idea of getting something real fine, 
direct from the source of supply, as it were, and with- 
out paying a retailer’s profit, appealed to these gentle- 
men, and after much bickering the hats were knocked 
down to both for the price of one and the sale con- 
summated. 

The next scene reveals the proud purchasers of hats 
in the store of the leading hatter in their city. In a 
confidential tone of voice he is asked to step into the 
back of the store and is asked if he can be trusted to 
block real Panama hats without making a substitu- 
tion or injuring the fiber. On being assured of his 
integrity, the real estate men bring forth their pur- 
chases, carefully wrapped in tissue paper. The hat 
specialist looks the goods over and asks whether these 
hats were purchased for genuine Panamas, for he 
wishes them to know that they are in fact made of 
paper, a clever Japanese imitation, now quite common 
and cheap. To demonstrate, he picked out a small sec- 
tion of the “straw” from the inside of one hat and un- 
rolled it to a strip an inch wide. The story of the 
purchase was then told. 

It later developed that the two peddlers did a thriv- 
ing business in these hats and that many otherwise 
intelligent business men were taken in, for it was one 
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of the principles of the salesman never to leave an 
office without making a sale. All efforts of the legit- 
imate dealers in that city to catch the shysters and run 
them out were unavailing, even with the help of the 
police. Perhaps they were ‘“snowbird” coal dealers 
temporarily out of work, it having been early in the 
warm season when they were following the game we 
have described. 

As autumn approaches we are hearing much about 
snowbird coal dealers, particularly in the Middle West. 
One is said to be causing much concern to the trade 
because of the successful use he is making of the mail- 
order plan of getting business. Some of his literature 
has come to our desk, and we digress for the moment 
from our theme to note that his copy is good and his 
follow-up system according to the best practice. We 
cannot fail to wonder why, if such methods produce 
business for the quack, they should not be worth 
imitating by the regular dealer. That is, we wonder 
until we cogitate on the story of the hats and the 
gullibility of people who think they can beat the mid- 
dleman out of a profit. It is a trite saying that human 
nature is the same everywhere. The irresponsible ele- 
ment is to be found in every line of human endeavor— 
coal has no monopoly on the snowbird. 

What is to be done with the intruder, whether he be 
in the guise of a retail coal dealer, a jobber or a 
producer? Every winter shippers of coal are regularly 
warned not to send coal to this and that name, because 
he is not a regular dealer and will hurt the trade. Last 
year producers were advised that they could help hold 
the price of coal within reason by refusing to let the 
mushroom jobbers have coal for speculation, and the 
railroads were importuned to refuse cars to the wagon 
mines, who were in the game only while prices were 
extremely profitable. There is no anaesthetic for this 
type of coal man, who at most is but an irritant to the 
“legitimate” trade. We quote the word because its 
meaning, though sanctioned by law and custom, does not 
always bar from its scope the snowbird, who is really to 
be defined as the irresponsible, whether producer, job- 
ber or retailer. 

It would seem to be the saner philosophy to appreciate 
that the snowbird of today may be the responsible coal 
man of tomorrow and to seek to beat his game by 
better merchandising. Satisfied customers will not turn 
their trade to unknown channels. 

Dissatisfaction on the subject of coal engendered by 
the conditions of recent years can but cause many to 
seek novel ways of getting supplies apart from the 
dealer they have known too intimately for so long. 
Fraudulent schemes of short-circuiting the dealer 
should be given the publicity and treatment they de- 
serve, but those that are merely outside the normal 
course of trade, whether fly-by-night peddlers or factory 
salesmen, are better treated as evidences of shortcom- 
ings in the trade itself—seasonal and in part temporary 
and altogether susceptible of reduction to a negligible 
minimum by proper selling on the part of the per- 
manent trade. Some folks always will take a chance 
on buying from a street hawker, but most of us prefer 
the established store, where we feel we have some assur- 
ance of quality and value received for our money. 
Where snowbird coal retailers flourish, look for weak- 
ness in the merchandising and publicity methods of the 
established trade. Where the retailer has the con- 
fidence of his public, snowbirds will find scant fodder. 
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How to Recover Four Million Tons of Usable Coal from 


The Slush Made at Anthracite Breakers” 


Ten Million Tons of Fine Culm Is Run Into the Streams, Into the 
Mines or Is Stored—Methods of Recovery, Past and Present—Eight 
Tables Expected to Deliver Two Hundred Tons of Clean Coal Per Day 


BY JOHN GRIFFENt 


Scranton, Pa. 


almost exclusively a wet method of ‘preparation, 

which requires, roughly, one gallon of water per 
minute for every ton of coal produced per day. The 
entire anthracite industry uses about 320,000 gallons of 
water per minute for this purpose, or 800,000 tons of 
water per day. As this water leaves the breakers it 
contains fine solids—coal, slate, pyrite and clay—and 
is then called silt or slush; as slush is the term most 
commonly used, it will be employed throughout this 
paper. The solid content of the slush will be referred 
to as solids. 

In the earlier days of anthracite mining little coal 
was washed, less crushing was employed and virgin 
coal was mined exclusively. These conditions caused 
the quantity of solids to be relatively small and made 
such as there were comparatively coarse. For this 
reason the slush problem was not acute. Such slush 
as was produced usually could be easily impounded and 
retained or could be discharged into the streams without 
any pollution being apparent. 

The character of the fine waste from the breakers 
changed materially as its quantity increased until now 
about 40,000 tons of slush solids are produced daily. 
Second mining and robbing operations materially in- 
creased the quantity of fine solids delivered to the 
breaker in the mine car. The demand for chestnut, 
stove and egg sizes, to the exclusion of grate, steam- 
boat and lump sizes, requires finer crushing of the mine- 
run coal with a consequent increase of fine solids in 
the slush. The use of rice and barley sizes removed 
a considerable tonnage of coarser solids but left great 
quantities of fine solids, difficult to retain completely 
and store and long considered of no possible fuel value. 


‘| NHE modern anthracite breaker or washery uses 


SLUSH SOLIDS CAUSE POLLUTION OF STREAMS 


Despite the efforts of the coal: operators, the slush 
solids have found their way into the streams, causing in 
some cases serious pollution. The Water Supply Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania published in 1916 a report on 
Cuim in the Streams of the Anthracite Region,’ from 
which the following is taken: 


About 40,000,000,000 gallons of water carrying 10,000,000 tons 
of fine culm are discharged into the water-courses direct, flushed 
into the mines, or disposed of by various means on the surface. 
The extent to which the very small sizes of anthracite have been 
deposited in the rivers draining the coal fields is made evident by 
the fact that over a quarter of a million tons are recovered an- 
nuallly from the river beds by coal-washing operations. 

The contamination of the streams has been in progress for 
more than fifty years and it is estimated that there are now 660 
miles of creeks and small streams which should be available for 
water supply but which are rendered useless for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes by the culm and sulphur water from the 
mines, 


Since 1914 the quantity of solids reaching the streams 





*Hirst part of article read before the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sept. 


+Manager, anthracite territory, The Dorr Co. 
1Water Resources Inventory Report, part X. 


probably has not increased, but the character of the 
material that does reach them has changed. Due to the 
war demand for steam coal, less of these sizes was lost 
from the breakers and many of the banks that could 
be washed into the streams by heavy rainfall and fresh- 
ets were prepared for use and shipped. As a result, 
it is probable that far less coal of the buckwheat sizes 
is now finding its way into the streams. 

The recovery of coal from the rivers increased enor- 
mously during the war period, but the coal was largely 
obtained from deposits formed by the waste of earlier 
years. W. C. Webbert,’ in an address before the Engi- 
neers’ Club of Philadelphia, said: ‘The total output 
of coal for the Lehigh River for 1919 was 120,000 
tons; adding to this 235,000 tons for the Schuylkill and 
1,580,000 tons for the Susquehanna and its tributaries, 
the total output of river coal in eastern Pennsylvania 
for the year 1919 can be estimated at 1,935,000 tons. 
Approximately the same amount of coal was reclaimed 
in 1918, but prior to that year the output was much 
less.” 

Slush, as now discharged from the breakers, contains 
practically no solids larger than #: in. diameter and 
often passes through a round mesh of vs or ¢< in. 
diameter. It carries from 4 to 15 per cent. of solids 
by weight, and in isolated cases an even higher per- 
centage. The solids will range in size down to particles 
that are colloidal and, under certain conditions, settle 
very slowly. 

Analyses of the various sizes of solids in slush gener- 
ally show that the ash content—that is, impurities— 
increase with decrease in size. Table I is a typical 
screen analysis which illustrates this condition. 

TABLE I, SIZES OF MATERIAL IN SLUSH WITH THEIR ASH 
PERCENTAGES 


Per Cent Sizes Per Cent Ash 
Each Cumu- Each Cumu- 
Size lative Size lative 


On 3/32-insTOUNE SCLOCD ach oh sisi ae os a eciela« by! Beh BYE PY EEE 
Through 3/32-in. round screen on 20-mesh.. ee Diode Os 30-265" 29"70 
Through 20-mesh on 35-mesh.. ose plas 15.0 42.0 34.40 31.40 
Through 35-mesh on 48-mesh.. =p So ah 6.4 38.4 34.80 31.80 
Through 48-mesh on 65-mesh.......--.-..-.--. 47 eS) 411032100 
Through 65-mesh on 100-mesh................. 33 58.2 36.10 32.40 
Through 100-mesh on 200-mesh................ 6.8 65.0 38.84 33.10 
Phrough: 200-mE6sh cscs antec leiden» sacertebs cicreunusiehs 35.0 100.0 59.40 42.30 
100.0 


The granular solids that will remain on a 200-mesh 
screen are reasonably low in ash and consist of grains 
of fairly pure coal mixed with grains of slate, sand, 
pyrite and, occasionally, calcite and gypsum. The slimes, 
which will pass a 200-mesh screen, consist largely of 
fine slate and fine clay and show a high ash content. 

The quantity of solids in slush and their character 
varies greatly from breaker to breaker. A fairly ex- 
tensive investigation permits the following generaliza- 
tions: (1) Steep-pitch mining produces a greater quan- 
tity of slush solids and generally causes a large quan- 





“Bureau of Topographic and Geological Survey, State of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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tity of slimes as well as considerable impurities in the 
plus 200-mesh solids. (2) Second-mining and robbing 
operations, where crushing has taken place, have the 
same effect as steep-pitch mining and generally produce 
a colloidal slime, which settles with difficulty. (38) A 
coal of soft and friable nature increases the amount 
of solids, but these are relatively low in ash, this being 
true not only of the larger slush but even of the 
slimes. 

An accurate determination of the tonnage of slush 
solids made annually is quite difficult but a close ap- 
proximation can be obtained by making careful tests 
at breakers representing the various fields throughout 
the region and by applying these figures to the total 
production of the fields. 

In figuring the tonnage of recoverable coal, no solids 
passing through a 200-mesh screen are included and 
the amount of refuse larger than 200-mesh that must 
be removed to reduce the ash content to 15 per cent 
has been deducted. A summary of the determinations 
of the three anthracite fields is given in Table II. 


TABLE II. SOLIDS AND RECOVERABLE COAL IN SLUSH OF 
ANTHRACITE FIELD PER CENT SHIPMENT 
Wyoming Lehigh Schuylkill 
Field, Field, Field, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Totalsolida..c cv aek eee cite echt 7.2 22.4 2255 
Recoverable coal with 15 percent ash...... Ep) 9.5 8.8 


The Anthracite Bureau of Information states that 
the shipments for the past three years are as in Table 
tll. The shipments during 1918 were at an unusually 
high rate, but those of 1919 and 1920 are more nearly 
representative. 

TABLEIII. ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS FOR THREE YEARS 


Wyoming Lehigh Schuylkill 
Field, Field, Field, Total, 
Year Long Tons LongTons LongTons Long Tons 
TOTS score cee scans 42,382,793 11,511,760 22,755,365 76,649,918 
MOO as oeeeaney os ceases Silos ora 36,689,313 10,266,479 19,899,519 66,855,311 
1920 Se ee ee ee 37,249,303 9,860,611 21,517,211 68,627,125 
Average, 1919-1920...... 36,969,308 10,063,545 20,708,365 67,741,218 


Applying the field averages for total solids and recov- 
erable coal to the average shipments gives the follow- 
ing annual tonnages in the slush: 


TABLE IV. SOLIDS AND RECOVERABLE COAL IN SLUSH OF 
ANTHRACITE FIELDS 
Wyoming Lehigh Schuylkill Total, 
Field, Field, Field, Long Tons 
Long Tons Long Tons Long Tons 
Total solids74.-¢esee renee 2,661,000 2,254,000 4,618,000 9,533,006 
Recoverable coal with 15 per 
cent ash wos. eniseinens teres ale Z OA; O00 956,000 1,822,000 4,072,000 


This indicates that 4,000,000 tons of coal can be re- 
covered from the slush at present produced, leaving 
5,500,000 tons of solids, a large part of which is finer 
than 200-mesh, which must be retained in some efficient 
way if serious pollution is to be prevented. It must be 
noted that the trend in mining anthracite indicates that 
the tonnage of solids in slush and recoverable therefrom 
will increase rather than decrease, for more and more 
robbing is being resorted to and much of the reserves 
from which future production must come lie in the 
Schuylkill field. 

It is probable that the first efforts to retain the 
solids in slush consisted in allowing the solids to set- 
tle back of retaining dams, and were planned for the 
purpose of preventing stream pollution. As the size of 
the dams increased, it became necessary to find other 
places for storage or a method that would hold a greater 
tonnage on a given ground area. Slush is now dis- 
posed of in the following ways: Run to slush dams; 
used for hydraulic mine filling; delivered to settling 


tanks of various types where the solids are removed | 


and stocked, burned in mine-boiler plants, or shipped. 
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Much of the slush produced is still delivered to 
settling dams, which effect a more or less complete 
removal of solids. These dams are constructed in two 
ways: Either the slush is impounded to form a pond 
and the clarified water is allowed to overflow the top 
or the retaining dam is constructed of porous material 
and the water is filtered in its passage through the 
dam. Either type, if given proper care, can be made 
very efficient and an almost complete removal of solids 
obtained, so that the clarified water contains less than 
0.1 per cent solids. 

Where the slush is impounded and clarified by sedi- . 
mentation, a large dam must be constructed so as to 
give plenty of settling area, and a depth of several 
feet of water should be maintained. This requires the 
labor of several men and often large quantities of lum- 
ber. Unless the men are carefully watched, the dam 
will not be properly maintained and only the coarsest 
solids will be retained. When the water is several feet 
deep it is difficult to keep the slush and water from 
breaking through unless the dam is heavily reinforced 
with breaker slate, mine rock, ash or lumber. At many 
collieries, slush dams must be located on territory that 
is broken and caved from mining operations, and much 
of the water, and often slush solids, finds its way into 
the workings and seriously increases the pumping load. 


BOILER ASHES USED AS FILTERING MEDIUM 


Slush dams that clarify by filtering usually are con- 
structed of a core of mine rock and breaker slate. 
Boiler ashes are dumped along the inside of this wall 
and act as a filtering medium. It often is difficult to 
seal all the large passageways so that slush solids will 
not pass. After these passages are sealed, however, 
the dam will deliver fairly clean water. The ashes 
finally become clogged with slush solids, so that the 
filtering operation stops; the dam walls must then be 
raised to offer new ashes for the filtering process. 

Where the slush can be run to the basin by gravity, 
dams afford a fairly low-cost method of retaining slush 
solids, but while the slush is kept from polluting the 
rivers and streams, it is not available for burning. The 
retained solids invariably are so permeated with slimes 
and fireclay that they cannot be utilized for fuel with- 
out further preparation. 

Slush was used as early as 1884 to extinguish a 
serious mine fire. It was early realized that such flush- 
ing, in addition to serving other purposes, gave a pos- 
sible means of disposing of slush and preventing stream 
pollution. It is seldom, however, that mine flushing of 
slush can be applied solely for the prevention of pollu- 
tion, as the cost generally is high. If, however, fires 
are to be extinguished, surface is to be supported or 
filling required to enable further extraction of pillar 
coal, mine flushing of slush may be economic. Tests 
made by Prof. F. B. McKibben and W. H. Conklin, at 
the Fritz Engineering Laboratory of Lehigh Univer- 
sity show that slush solids, when confined so as to pre- 
vent lateral expansion, will support heavy pressures 
per square foot. The use of slush for hydraulic mine 
filling creates many problems where the coal measures 
are steeply pitching, owing to the difficulty of holding 
the solids in place while the water is drained away. 

Charles Enzian* gives the cost of hydraulic mine 
filling with slush as from 9c. to 33c. per cubic yard 
when operating at a rate of at least 400 cu.yd. daily. 





°U. S. Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 60. 
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These costs are based on prices in force during 1911 
and 1912 and should be corrected for present-day con- 
ditions. They do not include anything for the value 
of the coal in the slush. When there is a method of 
utilizing this material that will return a greater rev- 
enue than the mine coal won by flushing with slush, 
this method of disposal will cease in all but exceptional 
cases. 

Settling tanks of various types were developed to 
-recover as much of the solids as possible in a relatively 
dry condition, so that a large tonnage could be stocked 
on limited areas. Such tanks also enabled the recov- 
ery of a crude product for shipment, for which there 
has been a small demand for certain special uses— 
mainly in the metallurgical industries. 

The earliest settling tanks installed worked inter- 
mittently and consist of a series of hoppers or tanks 
with gates at the bottom. The slush is delivered into 
one tank until it is filled with solids and is then diverted 
into a second, while the solids in the first are dis- 
charged from the bottom into cars or a conveyor line 
by which they are delivered to the bank. These tanks 
remove plus 100-mesh solids rather completely, if made 
large enough and given proper atten- 
tion. The solids recovered contain 
layers of fireclay and slime, which 
render them unfit for boiler fuel. One 
man’s time is required to regulate 
the flow of slush and to discharge 
each tank when filled. No power is 
taken for tank operation, but instal- 
lations can be made only where the 
necessary headroom is available. The 
cost of repairs on these tanks is low, 
as no machinery is employed, but, due 
to the attention required, they have 
given way to tanks where the oper- 
ation is continuous. 

Various arrangements of bucket 
line, feed and overflow are used. In 
some cases buckets with perforated 
sides are employed while in others a 
solid bucket is used; but the bucket 
is slightly tilted after leaving the 
water, in order to decant off the ex- 
cess water. Unless the bucket line is 
quite large and is operated at a low 
speed, only the coarsest solids will be 
removed. Many of these tanks lose 
some solids larger than ¢:-in. mesh, while at the same 
time some solids-as fine as 100-mesh are removed. Due 
to the agitation of the bucket line, little slime and fire- 
clay are found with the recovered solids, which can be 
used as fuel in properly designed boiler plants. The 
attention required is confined mostly to lubrication and 
repairs, but the construction costs are fairly high and 
repairs to the elevator are difficult and expensive. As 
the buckets and chain are submerged in the slush for 
much of the time, wear is heavy. At one colliery, where 
acid water is used, buckets last about six months and 
the chain a year. 

In the drag-flight type a conveyor is installed in a 
shallow horizontal tank of some length. At the dis- 
charge end the conveyor is carried out of the tank on 
a pitch that allows some drainage of the removed solids 
and returns over the top of the tank. The conveyor 
flight is operated at a speed not greater than 50 ft. per 
minute; the sectional area of the tank should be such 
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that the speed of the slush through the tank will be 
the same as the speed of the flight, so that the agita- 
tion caused by the flight will be reduced to a minimum. 
The slush is fed near the tail wheel of the conveyor 
and the overflow is taken off toward the discharge end. 

Some of these tanks make a good recovery of solids. 
One tank, with the horizontal part of the conveyor 60 
ft. in length, using 6 x 18-in. flights, spaced 18 in. 
apart and running 50 ft. per minute in a tank 2 ft. 8 
in. inside width, handled 800 gallons of slush per min- 
ute through zs-in. round mesh, carrying about 13.5 per 
cent by weight of solids and reduced the solids in the 
overflow to 1.2 per cent, or a 91 per cent recovery of 
solids. é 

No data are available as to the size of the solids in 
overflow and recovered product, but it is probable that 
practically all solids larger than 200-mesh were re- 
covered. This is the best performance record obtain- 
able, and tests were made shortly after the settling 
tank was first operated. Experience shows that the 
efficiency decreases after these tanks have been in serv- 
ice some time. The efficiency of this tank falls off if 
the slush feed is subject to heavy rushes, such as occur 





DORR THICKENERS AT A BITUMINOUS WASHERY 
Such machines rid the water of solids to an extent sufficient to permit its reuse for 


The discharge from the tank is approximately 


when a number of jigs in the breaker are slushed simul- 
taneously. 

The coal recovered usually contains all the plus 100- 
mesh solids in the slush, but it also contains sufficient 
finer solids to make its utilization uneconomic with- 
out further preparation. It is usual to assign one 
man to the operation of these tanks, but he generally 
has time for additional duties. 

The construction costs are moderate; one tank de- 
signed to handle 2,000 gallons of slush per minute cost 
$9,000, including the cost of the pipe line erected to 
take the water to the tank and the product to the stock- 
ing conveyor. An installation erected during 1920-21, 
consisting of 8 x 18-in. flights spaced 18 in. apart, 
120 ft. long center to center of sprockets, in a tank 4 
ft. wide, 4 ft. deep and 100 ft. long, with a stacking 
conveyor 65 ft. center to center on a 6-in. pitch and 
the same flights spaced 3 ft. apart, cost $10,253. 

Repairs on this type of tank cost less than on the 
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bucket-elevator type but, owing to the wear on chain 
and flights, they amount to a considerable sum where 
acid water is employed. 

During the past two years several slush recovery 
plants, containing Dorr thickeners and classifiers, have 
been installed; they have shown the following advan- 
tages: 

(1) Operation can be controlled so as to produce a 
product of given specification; (2) recovery of over 
90 per cent of the slush solids can be obtained or any 
lower percentage, as desired; (3) maintenance costs 
are reduced to a minimum; (4) power and attendance 
costs are extremely low; (5) additional equipment can 
be conveniently included in the plant to remove slate, 
sand and other impurities from the recovered coal, 
giving a product analyzing 15 per cent ash or less. 

The equipment operates continuously and is so de- 
signed that no bearings are submerged in the material 
being treated. Because of the prevalence of acid water, 
wooden-stave tanks are used for thickeners up to 40 
ft. in diameter, while for the larger sizes concrete 
tanks or tanks with wooden-stave sides and clay bot- 
tom built in the ground are used. The plows rotate so 
slowly that no swirl or agitation is produced. Suffi- 
cient tank area can be provided to cause the settle- 
ment of all suspended solids, giving a practically clear 
overflow. In case only the coarser solids are to be 
removed, a tank of smaller area is provided, so that 
the finer solids are carried into the overflow with the 
water. A thickener operating under this condition is 
termed a hydroseparator. Rough separations can be 
made at any desired mesh. 


UTILITY OF CLASSIFIERS IN SLUSH TREATMENT 


On anthracite slush, the classifiers can be operated 
to recover a product that is practically all larger than 
48-mesh, or any part of the solids between 48-mesh and 
200-mesh can be included in the recovered product. 
Where solids smaller than 200-mesh must be completely 
recovered, a thickener is required. Slush treatment gen- 
erally is practiced to obtain the recovery of fine coal, 
prevention of pollution and the recovery of clarified 
water for breaker use. 

In the recovery of fine coal it sometimes happens 
that all the solids are sufficiently low in ash for use 
at the mines or for shipment; in other cases the slimes 
are too high in ash for present use or the granular 
solids also carry so many non-carbonaceous particles 
that to produce a usable product these impurities must 
be removed. 

As yet Dorr equipment has not been used at any 
place where all the solids are sufficiently low in ash 
for use at the mines or for shipment, because this con- 
dition is rare except in the Lykens Valley district. 

Several plants have been installed to recover the 
granular coal and more are in course of erection. The 
first plant of any size for this purpose was installed in 
the Wyoming field at a breaker producing 5,000 to 6,000 
tons per day, and was designed to recover the solids 
larger than 60-mesh. A Dorr hydroseparator 26 ft. 
in diameter and 8 ft. deep and three Dorr classifiers 
were installed. A plan and an elevation of the instal- 
lation was shown in the issue of Coal Age of Feb. 19, 
1920, page 351. The slush amounts to about 4,000 gal- 
lons per minute, contains about 5 per cent total solids, 
and is made through a ¢:-in. round-mesh screen. The 
plus 60-mesh solids form about 40 per cent of the total 
solids, and the solids between 60- and 100-mesh amount 
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to 20 per cent additional. This installation is recov- 
ering the plus 60-mesh coal, with 15 to 20 per cent 
undersize and with 40 per cent moisture. On deliy- 
ery to the stock pile, the product quickly drains to 18 
per cent moisture. With breaker shipments averag- 
ing 5,000 tons per day, 200 dry tons daily are recoy- 
ered from the slush. On a number of days the breaker 
has shipped well over 6,000 tons without taxing the 
Dorr equipment. The hydroseparator easily takes care 
of the material when a number of jigs in the breaker 
are slushed out. At such times the slush will amount 
to 6,000 gallons per minute for several minutes. 

The installation was made in the summer of 1919, 
and the cost, exclusive of the stacking conveyor line, 
was as in Table V. 


TABLE VY. COST OF AN INSTALLATION TO RECOVER SLUSH 
Foundations, .... feces cec cece cca athe Uc ee 
Equipment... « .scissdeveacha gee. ack sen Pen Oe i 
Erection-of equipment: ic. .icj06 cee s cece suds cee pee 
Building erected ..05 0; 534.2545 20.5 bib a. - ee eee 


Total costs} is Sele ee ae Sow c coc Ue eee 


746.92 
4,965.76 


$16,738.00 


The plant is operated by one man and a 10-hp. motor. 
During two years of operation no parts of the hydro- 
separator or classifiers have required replacement and 
now show little signs of wear. Total operating costs, 
including 10 per cent of plant cost for fixed charges 
and 10 per cent for amortization, have been from 9c. 
to 10c. per dry ton of product. 

A slush plant to recover a low-ash granular coal, now 
being installed in the Wyoming field, consists of a Dorr 
hydroseparator, 32 ft. in diameter and 8 ft. in depth; 
eight Deister-Overstrom coal-washing tables, and four 
Dorr classifiers. It is designed to treat 4,000 gallons 
per minute of slush made through é¢-in. round-mesh 
screen and recover the plus 200-mesh coal with an ash 
content of 15 per cent or less. The breaker ships from 
4,000 to 5,000 tons of coal per day. 


REFUSE REMOVED FROM EIGHT TABLES 


The slush will be delivered to the Dorr hydrosepara- 
tor, where the bulk of the water and minus 200-mesh 
solids will be separated and discharged to waste in 
the overflow. All the plus 200-mesh solids will flow 
by gravity from the bottom of the hydroseparator to 
a distributing launder for feed to the eight tables. 
On the tables the refuse will be removed, and the washed 
coal will flow by gravity with the water used on the 
tables to four Dorr classifiers, where the coal will be 
recovered and dewatered. It is expected that the plant 
will recover per day about 200 dry tons of coal between 
vr-in. mesh and 200-mesh analyzing less than 15 per 
cent ash. 

This equipment is being installed in a separate build- 
ing of steel construction and at present construction 
costs are not available. The power consumption will 
amount to about 25 hp. Probably one man, and cer- 
tainly not more than two, will operate the plant. Oper- 
ating costs, excluding fixed charges and amortiza- 
tion, should amount to less than 10c. per ton of product. 

Plants to prevent stream pollution may be of various 
types, depending on the amount and size of solids that 
must be retained. One plant installed in 1920 in 
the Lehigh field consists of a Dorr hydroseparator 30 
ft. in diameter and 7 ft. in depth, and two Dorr classi-. 
fiers. It is recovering the granular solids from 2,200 
gallons per minute of slush made through a zs-in. round- 
mesh screen. The purpose of the plant is to remove 
all the solids that would block the stream into which 
the breaker slush water must discharge. 
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Prior to the installation of Dorr equipment two 
settling tanks of the bucket elevator and drag-flight 
conveyor type had been used in series, but the stream 
could not be kept free of slush solids. After the Dorr 
plant had been in operation only a few weeks, the stream 
‘bed for several miles below the breaker had become 
freed from the solids already deposited, and after seven 
months’ operation no signs of depen in the stream 
are apparent. 

The construction costs of this etalon: which was 
placed in a separate building one-half mile below the 
breaker, in order to get plenty of stacking room, were 
as in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. COST OF A PLANT TO PREVENT STREAM POLLUTION 





Clo GW S29 08 Sig abo aE ooo eRe ere $530.00 
SMM te Gee seen hs cbc. ' ois syayeln tory pidde eis SIN Pare alse Gein seivi 6,856 00 
Ee Eee aE ETOME TER OE aera arnt, De Heyy cus velose. cts Woe ont \eleaen d+ 6 Mela wols eon 2,602.00 
WPM MACTT OIE AINE LO DIAT Gs sicic sere caecelele sa cies sie bia. oiece elewce enarnrs ite 2,800. 00 
ERP CN ODOR lr) Serer -fclarns 5 ee ae ey tie Wore lees sins ged Sele ats 4,576.00 
Electrical equipment, including transmission line and transformers.. . 2,620.00 
See ERT Sree hc fereivicvabe e fate ic o:s.0ba o's, o ite ete Pigveruin,« OR bps, Shetordioiere 6,479. 00 
ee IMEI RC FS cin sp cs Gu 9: seem. 2149's dvet tual grater ciety wal e smmn een & $26,463 00 


The construction cost of this plant is rather high 
because of the wooden pipe line, transmission line and 
substation required. In many cases the equipment could 
be installed in the breaker. If this could have been 
done in this instance it would have saved at least 
$10,000. 

This plant is operated by two men, who also look 
after the disposition of the product on the stock pile, 
to which it is delivered by an 8 x 18-in. conveyor 120 
ft. long. A 15-hp. motor drives the Dorr equipment and 
a 30-hp. motor the stacking conveyor. Although the 
slush water comes from the mines and is quite acid, 
the maintenance costs have been quite low. One cast- 
ing on the hydroseparator, weighing not over 200 lb., 
wore out in four months and was replaced by a bronze 
casting; otherwise the equipment shows no signs of 
wear from the acid water and abrasive action of the 
solids. It is too early to figure accurately the costs 
of operation but operation to date indicates that the 
cost, exclusive of fixed charges and amortization, is 
about 7c. per ton of recovered coal. Based on breaker 
shipments, the cost of preventing pollution is slightly 
under lc. per ton shipped, if the recovered coal is con- 
sidered of no value. If the recovered coal is valued at 
18c. per ton, the value of the coal will be equal to the 
cost of preventing pollution. 

A Dorr plant of a different type is planned for a 
breaker in the Schuylkill field; it probably will be 
erected during the summer of 1922. At this colliery 
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the question of pollution is rather serious and an al- 
most complete removal of solids is necessary. A Dorr 
thickener 90 ft. in diameter will be installed in a tank 
with wooden stave sides and clay bottom. The feed 
will amount to 2,200 gallons per minute of slush made 
through a js-in. round-mesh screen and containing 
about 320 tons of solids per 8-hr. day. The thickener 
should remove about 300 tons per day, leaving nothing 
in the water but the finest slimes. The recovered 
solids, with about 50 per cent moisture, will be delivered 
to a conveyor line installed in a concrete tunnel under 
the thickener for delivery to the storage pile. The re- 
covery of total solids in the slush will amount to more 
than 93 per cent. 

This thickener will produce a clarified water that 
will be suitable for all washing processes in the breaker. 
The accompanying illustration shows three thickeners 
installed in the bituminous field for a similar purpose. 


Utilize Liquid Oxygen in Mine-Rescue 
Apparatus and as Mine Explosive 


mM NEW application of liquid oxygen—for use in 
mine-rescue breathing apparatus—is attracting the 
attention of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines. This innova- 
tion has already been tried out in Europe, and Dr. F. G. 
Cottrell, of the National Research Council, formerly 
director of the Bureau of Mines, is now investigating 
for the bureau the use of the apparatus in England and 
on the Continent. The new apparatus weighs no more 
than one-half that of the present type, while it may be 
used by the wearer at one charging of the regenerator 
for double the time of the present standard type. 

The Bureau of Mines is conducting experiments at 
its Pittsburgh (Pa.) station with a view to making the 
use of liquid oxygen explosives practicable in certain 
mining and quarrying operations. The increasing cost 
of dynamite and permissible explosives at the time the 
United States entered the world war caused the Bureau 
of Mines to investigate all possible substitutes. It was 
found that the Germans used liquid oxygen explosives 
extensively in non-gaseous coal mines, in quarries and 
in iron mines, as well as for destructive purposes in 
French steel plants. As eminent physicists are promis- 
ing great improvements in liquefying apparatus that 
can be used for the production of cheap oxygen, it is 
possible that the explosive will become so cheap that it 
will displace dynamite and other explosives where con- 
ditions permit its use. 











Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
During Season to End of August” 


(In Net Tons) 








1921 = 1920 ——_—_———-. _ — 1919 

Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
{ PLOCKINGAV BUGVE ones te onwron. Lie 2,964,611 78,923 3,043,534 1,811,256 34,760 1,846,016 2,984,508 84,205 3,068,713 
FhOledO.. Jo... Toledo & Ohio arekeg S39. | fey mene 811,064 22,425 833,489 54,755 5,862 90,617 885,291 26,713 12,004 
Baltimore & Ohio. . Mat ine 1,684,130 48,591 1,732,721 644,643 20,507 65,150 1,623,051 37,891 1,660,942 
Sandusky...... PPDUNSV LV Alors ye ie ce a ieials shateicts te 1,022,312 28,999 = 1,051,311 723,938 9,312 733,250 36,149 26,512 62,662 
RELOTLON GiVin's ce Wheeling & Lake ice teen nd bira® 1,265,489 33,712 1,299,201 1,123,653 61,928 1,185,581 1,063,902 34,409 1,098,311 
Lorain... Baltimore & Ohio. . Sreteache es 1,980,137 75,192 2,055,329 1,723,662 131,549 1,855,211 1,961,786 103,710 2,065,496 
Cleveland.. ile 3 Bieta 8 SC (CEA AG oS 1,577,958 57,749 1,635,707 445,663 80,582 526,245 1,598,451 163,919 1,762,370 
BPI G re cic Bran cinte Sirs shoutilataista e's 10,858 10, 402 21,260 140,609 10,617 151,226 135,170 4,289 139,459 
Fairpory....... Beliatks LO LO SAAR sis Beye e 6 | Sater RnR Tere ee Peas oe ME Posie age LIU adam ihe wiaeicleecate« 16,692 12,954 29,646 
Ashtabula, .... | New York Central. 3. :.......0.00% 901,756 43,633 945,389 698,814 148,576 847,390 1,246,265 93,481 1,339,746 
Pennsylvanigien ccess cist ce steele 6 ce 1,732,874 55739 ee | 788, 613 820,404 55,126 875,530 1,260,910 57,258 1,318,168 
Conneaut...... Bessemer & Lake Erie. . ae 836,695 11,396 8,091 1,478,112 24,251 ° 1,502,363 935,857 5,739 941,596 
Erie........... { Pennsylvania—West............. 740,278 25,400 768 678 110,116 8,008 118,124 527,052 27,338 554,390 
| Pennsylvania—East.. ‘ 119,601 19,347 138,948 86,901 47,039 133,940 145,472 9,328 154,800 
MIUMGIA Merete. Lice ercaatare cuits sisibre ete eh eea alorel oo 7 15,947,763 511,508 16,459,271 10,662,526 668,117 11,330,643 15,320,556 687,747 16,008,303 


* Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, manager, 
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PANORAMA OF EAST CENTRAL PORTION OF LYNCH, KY., SHOWING THE HOSPITAL IN THE CENTER 


An 8,000-Ton Tipple with a 
Coking Coal Erected 


Lynch Plant of United States Coal 
Cent Sulphur and Under 5 Per Cent 
Above Tipple—Belt Conveyors Used 


By HowarpD N. EAVENSON+ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ARLY in 1917 the United States Coal & Coke 

Co. obtained options on several tracts in Harlan 

County, Kentucky, aggregating about 19,000 acres 
in area, and after careful prospecting by outcrop open- 
ings and diamond drilling, completed the purchase late 
in July of that year. This property is situated in 
the eastern end of Harlan County, south of the Poor 
Fork of Cumberland River, and extending across Big 
Black Mountain to the Clover Fork of Cumberland 
River, a distance of about seven miles. 

It reaches from the Kentucky-Virginia line west- 
ward for about six miles. Looney Creek, which empties 
into Poor Fork, crosses the property for about four 
miles, and as several of the seams within the property 
outcrop along this stream, it afforded an easy and, 
therefore, the logical place for development. 

The property is on the northern side of the geological 
trough formed by the uplifting of Stone Mountain, on 
the southern, and Pine Mountain, on the northern side; 
the northern boundary along Poor Fork is practically 
at the base of Pine Mountain. This area has been 
described in various geological reports.+ 

The main seam on this property is the one known 
variously as the “C,’’ Benham, Keokee, Taggart, and 
Roda; it is also called, by the Kentucky Geological 
Survey, the Kellioka seam of the western portion of 
Harlan County. This seam averages, in this property, 
about 5 ft. in thickness, though local rolls reduce this 
thickness considerably over small areas, and at the 
extreme western end of the property the seam splits. It 
is usually clean, although occasionally a small parting 
occurs within a few inches of the bottom of the seam, 
and it is one of the best coking and gas coals in the 
United States. Its average analysis is given in Table I. 





*Excerpt from article read before the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers at its Wilkes-Barre meeting, 
Sept. 12-15, entitled “Lynch Plant of United States Coal and 
Coke Co.” This excerpt gathers together all the information 
about the boiler plant and tipple. The mine and the dwellings 
will be described in other articles. 

+Consulting engineer. 

tPhilip N. Moore: Report on Iron Ores in Vicinity of Cumber- 
land Gap. Geol. Survey of Kentucky [2] 4, Pt. 5. 

J. B. Dilworth: Black Mountain Coal District, Kentucky. Trans. 
(1912) 43, 129; Kentucky Geol. Survey: Upper Cumberland Coal 
Field. Bull. 13 (1912). Supplementary Report on the Coals of 
Clover Fork and Poor Fork in Harlan County (1916). 


TABLE I. ANALYSES OF COALS FROM “C’”’ SEAM 
Number of samples........ 24 Cokensiigd cela > eee 70.1 
Volatile matter, per cent... 35.09 - Ammonium sulphate, lb.... 25.0 
Fixed carbon, per cent..... 60.47 Benzol; Ibi ee sence) aoe 29.2 
Ash, per centenciserei are 4.44 : Tar, gal). 7) eee eee hee 
Sulphur, per cent.......... 0.59 Gas, cudt.. sa.0 oh sce eee 11,448 
Phosphorus, per cent....... 0.005 


The purchase negotiations were completed late in 
July and about Aug. 4 the decision was made to start 
the development of the tract at once and to push it with 
all possible speed, as the government wanted an addi- 
tional supply of high-grade high-volatile byproduct 
coal from which the production of benzol and toluol 
could be increased. Actual possession of the property 
was given about three weeks later and on Aug. 26 
construction work was started and pushed with all 
possible speed until after the armistice was signed. 

A good survey of the property lines was available, 
but nothing that showed any topography or the relation 
of the coal outcrops to the property lines, and the only 
time available for obtaining these data was three weeks 
between the two dates mentioned above. A topographic 
party was organized, and the work of getting the 
necessary information for the town site layout was 
pushed as rapidly as possible, using a transit survey 
for the base lines, and filling in the topography by 
plane tables. 

The scale used was 1 in. — 100 ft., and the contour 
interval was 10 ft. The site available for the town, 
all of which will ultimately have to be used, covered 
an area about two and half miles long, and in places 
about 2,000 ft. wide. The topography for the plant 
site layout was not complete until the early part of 
November, 1917, and the layout map was finished a few 
days thereafter. 

When directions to begin the construction of the 
plant were issued, the output wanted was 2,500,000 net 
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OF THE GROUP, AND SEVERAL OF THE DWELLINGS AND THE HOTEL ON THE LEFT 


9,000-Ton Storage Bin for 
at Lynch, Kentucky” 


& Coke Co. Has Coal with 0.6 Per 
Ash—Capacity for 240 Railroad Cars 
Exclusively—Two Rotary Dump Pits 


tons per year. The property could not be attacked, 
except from the Looney Creek site, without much rail- 
road construction, and as this site was approximately 
in the center of the tract, and all the coal could be 
reached from it with a maximum haul of four and 
half miles, and an average haul of about two miles, it 
was decided to construct at this point a plant that would 
have a capacity of not less than 8,000 tons per day. 

For this output two mines were projected, one on 
each side of Looney Creek, pit mouths being placed a 
short distance above high-water mark, so that as much 
of the coal as possible would drain to them. The coal 
from both mines was to be taken to one tipple, at which 
the entire output would be loaded. It was realized 
that such a plant would be the largest single loading 
plant in the United States, perhaps in the world, and its 
construction gave opportunities for concentration in 
the line of shops, wash houses, tipples, amusement 
buildings, housing facilities, etc., that were unique and 
which enabled the company to build units and facilities 
of a size that are ordinarily unheard of in the usual 
coal-mining community. 

It was realized that, to obtain prompt development, 
electric power was absolutely necessary and _ three 
second-hand 150-kw. engine-driven direct-current gene- 
rators were installed with the necessary boilers just 
as soon as the materials could be assembled; later a 
fourth unit was added, although ordinarily only three 
were operated. This temporary power plant was 
replaced by the permanent plant in August, 1919. 

The only public-utility company within reaching 
distance of this plant had two small power stations, 
but a substation at Lynch would have had to depend 
on a single transmission line eight miles long over 
the top of Big Black Mountain, which it would cross 


at one of the highest points in the state. This line 
probably would be frequently out of order and’ yet 
comparatively inaccessible for repairs. It might be 
years before a loop line could be constructed and, as 
the power company required the coal company to 
finance the necessary extensions, the latter company 
decided to install its own plant in order to have a 
reliable source of power at all times. 

A careful study showed that alternating current to 
inside substations, for the mine transmission, would 
result in large savings. On account of the distance 
that ultimately would have to be reached. and of the 
possibility of the acquisition of property three or four 
miles west of the power plant (which property has since 
been acquired) it was decided to generate at 6,600 
volts. 


PLANT ARRANGEMENT COMPACT AND ACCESSIBLE 


The new plant accordingly was laid out for two 1,875- 
kva. three-phase 60-cycle 6,600-volt turbo-generators 
with the necessary switchboard and control apparatus. 
Each machine is mounted on a heavy steel framework, 
under which is placed the surface condenser; directly 
under the condenser is placed the Radojet air pump 
and the centrifugal circulating pump. The arrange- 
ment is compact and accessible. The foundations of 
the pumps and condensers are built on the ground floor 
and the floor between the turbo-generators is covered 
with an open steel grating, which allows the air to 
ascend from the condenser floor and also permits the 
use of the crane for any repairs to the condensers, 
as the building is entirely open after the gratings are 
removed. 

The general layout of the plant is shown in Fig. 1. 
The cold well is under the floor of the main turbine 
room and the circulating pumps discharge into a steel- 
pipe line which feeds the water into a spray pond 
built as a part of Looney Creek, which is outside of 
the power plant. Sufficient room has been left in the 
building to install an additional turbine as large as 
10,000 kva., should the demand warrant it, and the 
crane is large enough to handle a machine of this size. 

The switchboard is on the same elevation as the 
turbo-generators and the control apparatus is in a room 
immediately back of it. On top of this room are the 
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lightning arresters and the disconnecting switches on 
the outgoing lines; in the room immediately below it 
are the necessary current and power transformers for 
the switchboard instruments and the 6,600-400 volt 
power transformers for the fan and tipple motors. 
Adjoining the turbine room is the pump room, in 
which are installed two centrifugal boiler-feed pumps, 
each with a capacity of 600 gallons per minute, two 
centrifugal pumps for the town water supply, each with 
a capacity of 800 gallons per minute against a 500-ft. 
head, two centrifugal pumps for circulating the. hot 
water through the central heating system, and two fans 
for the forced draft for the underfeed stokers. All 
of these machines are driven by steam turbines, the 
pumps by direct connection and the fans through gear 
reductions. Two steam engine-driven compressors 
supply air for pumping the wells, operating the rotary 
dumps in the tipple, greasing mine cars, operating the 
loading gates under the bin, cleaning motors and shop 
tools, etc. These machines have a combined capacity 
of 2,200 cu.ft. free air per minute to 110 lb. pressure. 
Immediately adjoining the pump room is the boiler 
room, in which are installed three 750-hp. Stirling 
watertube boilers, operating at 175 lb. steam pressure 
and 100 deg. superheat. There is ample room inside 
the building for a fourth unit and provision has been 
made outside for the installation of three similar units 
should such an increase in power become necessary. 
These boilers are equipped with Taylor underfeed 
stokers, an underground ash-cleaning system, and an 
overhead steel coal bin with a capacity of about 250 
tons, from which the coal flows by gravity to the stoker 
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hoppers. This overhead bin is filled with slack coal and 
with the mine refuse, if any, delivered by a belt con- 
veyor from the tipple. The boilers are connected by a 
steel breaching to a reinforced-concrete chimney of 
9 ft. internal diameter and a height of 205 ft. 

The ashes are taken from a small storage pit under 
the back of the boiler settings, by roller-bearing cars, 
to a point outside the building, where they are dumped 
into a skip hoist (Fig. 2), which delivers them to the 
slate conveyor, by which they are carried to a bin on 
the mountain side. The skip hoist is also arranged 
so that any garbage or refuse of any kind collected 
around the town can be dumped into it and disposed 
of with the ashes and the mine waste. 


No Woop USED ANYWHERE IN THE BUILDING 


The steam lines are all of extra-heavy steel pipe, 
flanged, with Van-Stone joints, built in a loop entirely 
around the plant, and provided with the necessary 
expansion joints, so that any unit can be operated from 
any one of the boilers. The entire building is made 
of reinforced concrete; sash and doors are all of steel; 
floors are of concrete with steel-plate coverings over 
the pipe trenches; no wood is used in the building. 

For a long distance above the power plant, masonry 
walls have been built along both sides of Looney Creek, 
to confine it within a definite channel, and part of this 
area has been utilized for a spray pond, the water being 
kept in it by a movable steel dam at the lower end of 
the power plant. When there is ample water in the 
creek the condensing water is drawn directly from it 
through movable screens, to keep out leaves, etc.; when 














































































































EN Grel, 


On the right are two 1,875 kva. 6,600-volt 
turbo-generators. Directly under each ma- 
chine is placed its surface condenser and 
below that its air pump. The floor between 
the generators is covered with an open steel 





grating for ventilation and for 
opening. The pump room in the center has 
two boiler-fuel and two town-supply cen- 
trifugal pumps and two pumps to supply 
hot water for central heating. On one side 











GENERAL LAYOUT OF POWER HOUSE WITH DETAIL OF PIPING 


of the pump room are two force-draft fans 
for the underfeed stokers and on the other 
side two air compressors for well pumping, 
for dumping cars, and for other odd jobs 
about the plant. F ‘ 


a crane 
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TOAbING TRACKS 
SECTION X-X 


SECTION OF THAT PART OF THE LYNCH TIPPLE DEVOTED TO STORAGE AND TRANSPORT OF MINE 


REFUSE, BOILER ASHES AND GARBAGE 


The section WW is taken at the point above the boilers. 


indicated in Fig. 4. One 24-in. bone-coal 
conveyor and one 24-in. slack conveyor 
carry the fuel to the 250-ton steel coal bin 


the supply is scarce, the dam is raised and the spray 
pipes put in operation. 

As already stated, the output for which the plant 
was designed is 2,500,000 tons per year, or, roughly, 
8,000 tons per working day; and as it was expected 
that this output would eventually be increased, and 
because any tipple should be designed so that it will 
handle the coal easily at the greatest rate at which it 
can be delivered to it, which usually is during one of 
the morning hours, the tipple was planned for a mine 
capacity from each side of 1,000 tons per hour, or a 
total capacity of 2,000 tons per hour, which is 16,000 
tons per 8-hr. day. 

As all the coal was to be shipped for coking pur- 
poses, no-preparation, so far as sizing was concerned, 
was necessary; but as it: was probable that the coal 
from more than one seam: might..be brought to the 
tipple and also because of occasional impurities in the 
bed, it was decided to equip the tipple with picking 
tables so that the coal could be cleaned by hand. 


Two PICKING TABLES FOR EACH SIZE 


The experience at the Pocahontas mines had. shown 
that it is not,.feasible commercially to pick coal less 
than 1#-in. in size, so the screens were designed to 
make coal over 6 in., between 6 in. and 3 in., and between 
3 in; and 1? in.; all the coal under 1? in. goes directly 
to the bin. 

Picking tables were installed capable of handling the 
output of each size at a speed of 60 ft. per minute 
and at a depth on the table of not more than the larger 
limit of the size handled, or, in other words, in the size 
from 1? to 3 in. the coal while completely covering the 
picking table would be not more than 3 in. deep. Two 
tables were installed for each of the three sizes, making 
a total of six picking tables. 

Owing to the location of the plant, at the end of a 
single-track railroad, on a 2-per cent grade and about 
five miles from the nearest railroad yard, a number 
of trains are needed to keep it supplied with cars. For 
this reason the track system, both above and below the 
tipple, was laid out for a capacity of 240 cars, or 
12,000 tons per day, thus allowing for some margin 
over the day’s run and also for a future increase in 
capacity. 

The empty tracks were designed for 60-car trains, 
and the incoming train is pulled through to the upper 


The ashes go to a smal! 
storage pit at the back of the boiler set- 
tings where they are loaded to cars, run 
to a skip hoist and taken in the slate con- 


veyor to a bin on the mountain side. Into 
the same hoist is dumped any garbage or 
refuse collected around the town. Figs. 4 
and 5 show more of these details. 


end of the storage yard and dropped into the tipple 
tracks. Below the tipple the cars are dropped over a 
railroad scale and weighed and then into the storage 
yard with tracks of sufficient length for 90-car trains. 
All the tracks are laid with 80-lb. steel rails. 

Even with this provision it was felt that the opera- 
tion of the plant often would be hindered by. the 
shortage of cars and that on more than one occasion 
when cars would be expected during the morning, the 
men would not enter the mine because they could not 
see them, and for that reason the run would be stopped 
because what cars were on hand already had been 
loaded. It was thought.advisable, therefore, to provide 
a 5,000-ton storage bin. 


THREE LOADING TRACKS BENEATH BIN 


The coal is of a hard, splinty nature and comes from 
the mine in large slabs. As coal passing over the 6-in. 
screen was likely to be entirely too large to load through 
a hopper, the tipple was designed to deliver this large 
coal to the lower end of the bin, where chutes convey 
it separately to the cars. After a careful study of 
the most economical shape of bin for the desired 
capacity and the space necessary for the picking tables, 
screens, etc., three loading tracks were decided upon, 
the bin being placed directly above these. The coal 
is loaded from the bin into the cars through openings 
approximately about 2 ft. 6-in. x 3 ft. These are closed 
by steel plates, operated by air cylinders. 

The use of a bin made it necessary to place the 
picking tables some distance above the ground; and as 
it was advisable in order to reduce the average haul 
of the coal and to drain as much of the seam as pos- 
sible, that the pit mouth be placed as close to the flood 
level as was practicable, conveyors were installed for 
raising the coal from the ground to the top of tipple. 

Several plants having been inspected it was decided 
on account of the extremely large capacity desired to 
use rotary grizzly screens for the smaller sizes and bar 
screens for the larger sizes. Shaking screens would 
have required very large units, which would have occa- 
sioned much vibration. The rotary grizzly screens 
revolve at slow speed, consume little power and screen 
efficiently. 

The use of steel-pan conveyors was carefully con- 
sidered, and plans and specifications for a steel tipple 
with such equipment and shaking screens were pre- 
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LOADING TRACKS 
SECTION 1-1 


FIG. 3. 


The large bin holds 5,000 tons and has a 
section at the far end for lump coal 6 in. in 
diameter and over. Three loading tracks 


pass under the huge bin. The lower illus- over 


pared. After the inspection of other plants, however, 
it was decided to use rubber-belt conveyors, the only 
objection to their use being that the tipple would be 
removed farther from the dump. Even though an 
increased quantity of steel would be involved in the 
longer conveyor ways the rubber-belt conveyors are 
much’ cheaper than the steep-pan conveyors would have 
been and their size was well within good practice. 
Roller-bearing idlers of heavy design were specified 
throughout and the top and bottom pulleys and the 
gear drives are unusually heavy and rugged, all gears 
being of cast steel. The use of as few sizes of shafts 
as possible throughout the tipple was specified, even 
if some were a little large, in order to reduce the 
number of boxes and repair parts to be carried in stock. 


AMPLE PROVISION FOR DISPOSAL OF MINE REFUSE 


Around the usual coal mine, the slate and mine 
refuse, if any is encountered, is disposed of with great 
difficulty. In my opinion, in most mines not enough 
attention has been paid in the design of the plant 
to handling this material, the disposal of which is 
therefore unnecessarily expensive. On account of the 
thinness of the coal in some places and as draw slate 
probably would be encountered in some headings, provi- 
sion was made for handling 400 tons per hour through 
the tipple and to the slate dump by the ordinary tipple 
crew. 

As the cars used were of the solid-end type, the use 
of rotary dumps was necessary; and so in order to get 
the capacity desired, it would be necessary to dump 
two cars at once. For this reason the equipment was 
designed so that two cars of coal, two cars of slate, 
or a car of slate and one of coal could be dumped at 
the same time. The handling of such a volume of coal 
and slate at each dump meant the use of a separate belt 
for handling the slate. 

The rotary dump (Fig. 3) discharges the contents 
of the cars into hoppers under the dump, these being 
so arranged and so covered by hinjred gates that coal 
falls into one bin and slate into another, and, by air- 
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tration shows the long belt conveyors by 
which coal and slate are carried from the 
north-side dump under 
the creek to the preparation plant. 
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SECTION G-G 


SECTIONS OF LYNCH TIPPLE HORIZONTALLY OVER PICKING TABLE AND OVER STORAGE BIN AND ALSO 
VERTICALLY THROUGH THE CONVEYOR FROM THE NORTH-SIDE DUMP 


Slate cars can be discharged on either dump 
of either of two tracks. For location of 
sections YY and ZZ see Fig. 4, and for 
section 1-1 see Fig. 5. 


the roadway and 


operated valves, the contents of any car can be easily 
diverted into either bin. From these bins the coal 
passes by short apron feeders of very heavy rubber 
belts to the coal conveyor, and the slate to the slate 
conveyor (Fig. 4). The two main conveyors are carried 
in the same galleries to the tipple, the coal conveyors 
in each case being over the slate conveyors. 

Rotary dumps ultimately are to be installed in dupli- 
cate in each dump house but at -present one of them 
has only one dump. The dumps are operated by com- 
pressed-air cylinders and revolve 135 deg. and back to 
the starting point, there being a positive stop so that 
the rails in the dump come at each revolution exactly 
to the same elevation as those leading to the dump. 
The dumps are guaranteed to have a capacity of four 
dumps per minute, or, as the cars hold about three net 
tons, a capacity of twenty-four net tons per minute. 
This easily can be maintained over long stretches of 
time and for short periods can be considerably exceeded. 


STORAGE TRACKS HOLD ABOUT 100 MINE CARS 


For each mine, storage tracks above the dumps hold 
about 100 mine cars, which are automatically fed into 
the dumping apparatus by car feeders. After leaving 
the dumps the empty cars are handled by trip makers, 
which also are used to raise the cars to a higher level, 
in order to save excavation. The height from the dump 
to the conveyor feeder is regulated entirely by the 
arrangement of chutes, and as this was designed so 
that either car could go into either dump, it required 
a considerable excavation below the dumps, the deeper 
of the two conveyor pits being about 54 ft. The con- 
veycr pits, as well as the lining of the conveyor galleries 
from the dump pits to the surface of the ground, are 
made of reinforced concrete, the outside of which in 
each case was water-proofed with tar and felt paper. 
The supports for the floors in the dump hoppers are 
of heavy steel girders. 

From the dump pit in each case, the coal conveyors 
carry the coal to the top of the tipple, where it passes 
over a bar grizzly having a 6-in. opening (Fig. 3). The 
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coal passing over the bar grizzly is carried by chutes 
to the lump picking tables, and is then dumped into 
the lump coal bin at the end of the tipple. 

The coal passing through the bar grizzly goes over 
a 23-in. revolving disk screen (Fig. 3) which takes 
out all material larger than 3 in.; this material goes 
through to the picking tables, and then to the main 
bin or through a chute to the domestic and locomotive- 
coal bin. The material passing through this screen 
goes to an 18-in. rotary disk screen, which separates 
the material larger than 1? in.; this goes through pick- 
ing tables, thence into the bin. 

In the morning the first coal loaded out of the 
mine is the “bug dust,” or machine cuttings. In certain 
parts of the mine a small parting about 3 in. above 
the bottom, which occasionally is 1 in. thick, and is 
considerably higher in ash than the rest of the coal is 
cut out by the machines. Occasionally, also, the 
machines dig into the fireclay bottom, which is mixed 
with the bug dust. As this bug dust is loaded into 
separate cars, it is easily seen on the conveyors; and 
thus by the opening of a flap gate at the end of each con- 
veyor it is sent direct to a bug-dust hopper (Fig. 3), 
whence a conveyor takes it to» another conveyor, by 
which it is transported to the boiler house. 

The material from the picking tables, if of a com- 
bustible nature, is dropped to the floor, and, at suitable 
intervals when the work is slack is deposited on the 
conveyor under the picking-table floor, which dumps 
it into a crusher in which it is reduced to a nut-coal 
size; here it drops to a conveyor and goes to the boiler- 
house coal bin. The 3- to 6-in. lump coal can be handled 
this same way, if desired. The other material from 
the picking tables is wheeled to the side of the bin and 
dropped through suitable refuse chutes to the belt con- 
veyor, which deposits it on the slate conveyor. The 
locomotive coaling bin is used for coaling locomotives 
on the railroad, which is done through a gate where 
the coal is weighed; the coal from this same bin also 
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FIG. 4 


Section of Lynch Tipple and of 
Slate-Ashes-and-Garbage Conveyor 


The south dump house is on the other side of 
the creek from the one in Fig. 4, but the arrange- 
ments are quite similar. Note the length of the 
coal bin. It can deliver 500 tons in three min- 
utes. The slate bin holds 400 tons, and the 
slate is distributed by a steel stacking larry 
with a conveyor which will throw 200-lb. pieces 
of slate 15 to 20 ft. from the center of the track. 
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drops by a chute to a point along the road, whence it 
can be taken to the houses by truck or wagon. 

The slate from the north-side dump (Fig. 5) is taken 
by a slate conveyor to the junction tower, where it is 
dumped upon a conveyor (Fig. 4) which finally deposits 
it in the slate bin on the side of the mountain. The 
slate from the south-side dump is taken on a conveyor 
to the junction tower at the end of the bin, where it 
is also placed on a slate conveyor for final disposition. 

The slate bin on the mountain side has a capacity 
of about 400 tons, and the slate is drawn from it 
through air-operated bin slides into a steel stacking 
larry, which is so arranged that the slate is drawn 
from the bottom of the larry by a conveyor that can 
discharge to either side or in front, thus doing away 
with the necessity of moving tracks at frequent inter- 
vals. This larry can build its own track directly ahead 
of it or it can make a fill from 30 to 40 ft. wide on 
top. Pieces of slate weighing as much as 200 lb. are 
handled by this larry and are discharged at a distance 
of from 15 to 20 ft. from the center of the track. 


NINE CARS CAN BE LOADED AT ONE TIME 


The coal is drawn from the main bin through cast- 
iron boxes, which are embedded in the concrete floor 
and are closed by heavy steel plates, sliding in cast-iron 
grooves. These gates are operated by air cylinders 
having a stroke equal to the opening of the gate and 
measure about 30 x 36 in. They are spaced approxi- 
mately 12 ft. apart and the cylinders are operated by 
three-way cocks, which are turned by the loader walk- 
ing along the platform, from which he can estimate 
the proper loading of the cars. 

Three cars can be loaded on each track, or a total 
of nine cars, at one time, and it is possible, if the bin 
is kept full of coal, to load 500 tons of coal in three 
minutes. The lump coal at the end of the bin is loaded 
through chutes, which are raised or lowered, to shut 
off the coal supply, by electric windlasses (Figs. 3 and 
4). The main bin is built of reinforced concrete and 
was calculated to have a working stress of 500 lb. per 
sq.in. for the concrete and 10,000 lb. per sq.in. for the 
steel. So far as I have been able to ascertain, it is 
the largest reinforced-concrete bin in the world. The 
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superstructure on top of the bin, the conveyor galleries, 
and the junction towers are of steel, covered by cor- 
rugated galvanized sheets. An idea of the size of the 
tipple may perhaps be obtained from the fact that there 
are 1,100 tons of structural steel in these structures and 
in the dump pits. 

As it was realized that much dust would be forced 
through the openings in the picking-table floor by the 
coal dropped into the bin below, four large steel ventila- 





tors extending from the top of the bin through the 
top of the building were built. It was not thought 
that the coal would be dusty enough to cause any 
inconvenience ‘in the rest of the structure, but it has 
been found that both at the dump pits and in the tipple 
house the dust furnishes a serious problem. For this 
reason a ventilating system is being provided. All 
machinery is electrically driven, using 440-volt induc- 
tion motors and spur- gear speed reducers. 





So-Called Anthracite of Virginia Really 
Is a Much Softer Coal 


HE so-called anthracite of Virginia is not really anthra- 

cite but is a much softer coal, according to the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. The coal mined in some parts of this field 
compares favorably, except that its ash content is greater, 
with the coal from the Pocahontas field, but that from 
other parts is harder, contains less volatile matter, and con- 
sequently approaches anthracite more nearly in general 
composition. 

The coal is of lower Carboniferous (Mississippian) Age 
and is found at many places in the ridges of the Appalach- 
ian Valley from the Potomac River nearly to the Tennessee 
line. It is best developed, however, in Montgomery, Pulaski 
and Wythe Counties. It occurs in what has been called the 
Price sandstone, which outcrops in a narrow belt, dipping 
south at angles ranging from 20 to 30 deg., at the southern 
foot of Brush and Little Walker mountains, from a point 
six or eight miles northeast of Blacksburg to a place almost 
due north of Pulaski. At that place the outcrop turns to 
the south, and it pursues a zigzag course around anticlinal 
and synclinal points to Pulaski, where it passes beneath and 
is concealed by the Shenandoah (“Valley”) limestone. 

The coal also occurs in Price Mountain, southeast of 
Blacksburg, where it lies in an anticlinal fold and dips 
under the Shenandoah limestone in all directions. In Wythe 
County the coal and associated rocks form an overturned 
syncline just north of Max Meadows, but its outcrop is 
largely concealed by a tongue of the Shenandoah limestone 
that has been thrust over upon it. The coal also reappears 
at the foot of Little Walker Mountain, northwest of Wythe- 
ville, and extends westward nearly to Marion, in Smythe 
County. 

Two beds of coal have been mined in this field, known 
as the Big or Merrimac bed and the Little or Langhorne 
bed. The Merrimac bed seems to be present throughout 
the part of the field mentioned above, with a thickness rang- 


ing from 5 to 11 ft., but in every mine the bed contains many 
shale partings that can be separated from the coal only with 
difficulty, and consequently the coal as it is put upon the 
market contains a large percentage of ash. The Langhorne 
bed also is generally present throughout the field, but so far 
as known it is thick enough for commercial mining only 
west of New River and north of Pulaski, where it ranges 
in thickness from 8 to 5 ft. In that part of the field west 
of Wytheville the coal beds are generally thinner and more 
impure than they are farther east. 

The chemical composition of the coal is ‘shown by the ac- 
companying analyses. All.the analyses represent the Mer- 
rimac bed, except that from Little Walker Mountain north 
of Pulaski, which is froni,the Langhorne bed. The analyses 
show that the most objectionable feature of this coal is its 
large percentage of ash. ! 

The analyses also show that the Soa! ranges in rank from 
semi-bituminous to semi-anthracite, but that none of it ap- 
proaches the composition of Pennsylvania anthracite. Ac- 
cording to U. S. Geological Survey standards, bituminous 
coal has a fuel ratio of less than 3; semi-bituminous, 3 to 6; 
semi-anthracite, 6 to 10; and anthracite, 10 or more. Those 
whose fuel ratio is less than 6 should be sold as semi-bitumi- 
nous or “smokeless” coals, and those whose fuel ratio is more 
than 6 should be sold as semi-anthracite. The present prac- 
tice of putting them all on the market as Virginia anthra- 
cite should not be permitted, as the term is misleading. 
ANALYSES OF COAL FROM MONTGOMERY, PULASKI AND WYTHE 

COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


; ; Volatile Fixed Fuel 
Location Moisture Matter Carbon Ash Sulphur B,t.u. Ratio 
Price Mountain: 
South side..... 3.6 9.5 67:6 19.3 0:46... [1 850evatz 
North side...... 3.0 10.9 64.2 21.9... 0.68) 1) 670;Reeaeae 
Brush Mountain: 
Near Blacksburg. 1.9 14.0 68.9 [Ne 0252 12,7409 aso2 
Poverty Gap, 
New River.... 1.6 Ie) 61.5 23.6 0°67... .11. 4000s Mnaz 
Little Walker 
Mountain, north 
of Pulaski sy... ov 4.6 10.0 7153. . 440). 9085720125205 
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Plain- vs. Roller-Bearing Tests 


Comparative Tests of Plain- and Roller-Bearing Equipment of 
Mine Cars, at Carbondale, Pa., Conducted$with Absolute Fairness 
—Witness Corrects Certain’Statements‘ Reflecting on Said Tests 


LANCING through some _ back 

numbers of Coal Age, my attention 
was arrested by certain statements 
made by W. H. Noone, in his letter, 
Coal Age, Vol. 18, p. 449, which tended 
to discredit the tests made at Carbon- 
dale, Pa., Nov. 19, 1916. 

These tests were made by the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., in the presence of a 
large number of mining engineers and 
mine Officials. The object of the tests 
was to demonstrate the superiority of 
roller-bearing equipment for mine cars. 
Having been present, myself when these 
tests were made I feel competent to 
speak regarding them. 

Personally, I was deeply interested in 
the tests, having been engaged for more 
than a year previous in the design and 
construction of a dynamometer car to 
be used in making similar tests. In 
that work I was associated with the 
Engineering Department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The design of the 
Illinois car had been completed in June, 
1915, and it was not until June, 1916, 
that we had any knowledge of the same 
class of work being undertaken by the 
Hyatt Company. 

At the Carbondale tests, I was giv- 
en every opportunity to inspect the 
equipment of the cars and became thor- 
oughly familiar with every detail of 
each test. The result was that I had 
an intimate knowledge regarding the 
preparation that had been made to ren- 
der the results reliable as a means of 
comparing these two types of bearings 
for mine-car wheels. 


TYPE OF BEARING USED IN TESTS 


On p. 450, in the issue of Coal Age to 
which I have referred, Mr. Noone says, 
“It is my belief that the poorest type of 
plain-bearing equipment was used, at 
the time of making that test.” This 
statement is far from being correct. As 
a fact, the cars were mounted on one of 
the best types of plain bearings, known 
as the Fleming self-aligning type. 

Care had been taken in the selection 
of cars whose bearings had been well 
run in and were in the best of condition 
for giving favorable results in the tests. 
I wish it could be said that the roller 
bearings used in the tests were in equal- 
ly good condition. Had that been the 
case, I believe a less value than 13 lb. 
per ton would have been found for the 
drawbar pull on the roller-bearing cars. 


It so happened that axles of a some- 
what higher carbon content had been or- 
dered for this test and had only reached 
the mine a day and a half before the 
test was to be made. No flat-nosed fin- 
ishing tool had been used after the 
turning; and it could be readily imag- 
ined that the axles were in no condition 
to give the best results in a test of roll- 
er bearings. 

Owing to the shortness of the time, 
there was only opportunity for making 
one trip into the mine and return, so 
that it can be truthfully said the roller- 
bearing cars used in the test had not 
been run in, as the distance they had 
traveled would not exceed six miles at 
the most. 


RATE OF ACCELERATION IN STARTING 
THE Two TRIPS 


Again, Mr. Noone refers to the pull 
required to start the plain-bearing trip, 
as being twice that needed to start the 
roller-bearing cars. His remarks on this 
point seem to imply that the whole truth 
has not been told. He says, “No men- 
tion is made .. . that the trip mounted 
on roller bearings was started slowly 
and gradually, while the trip mounted 
on plain bearings was started off at 
two miles per hour, that speed being 
picked up at the beginning.” 

Evidently Mr. Noone did not know 
that an electric type of speed indicator 
was used, which shad to attain a certain 
speed before the pen would indicate cor- 
rectly. As a result, the speed curve 
follows the zero line, on the chart, a 
short distance before rising. 

No! The plain bearing trip did not 
start off at two miles an hour, as Mr. 
Noone supposes, although it accelerated 
more rapidly than the roller-bearing 
trip. It is true, as he states, however, 
that the roller-bearing cars covered 
twice the distance the plain-bearing trip 
was hauled, before they attained the 
same speed. 

In order to complete the discussion of 
this point, let me say the initial pull re- 
quired to start a trip must overcome the 
static friction and be sufficient, besides, 
to accelerate the mass until the desired 
speed is attained. 

Taking the data from the blueprint, 
as closely as possible, I estimate that it 
took the plain-bearing trip about 13.5 
sec. to reach a speed of two miles per 
hour, while the roller-bearing trip re- 















































quired about 20 sec. to attain the same 
speed. The first estimate is equivalent 


to an acceleration of 0.15 mi. per hr. 
per second, while the second shows the 
acceleration of the roller-bearing trip 
was 0.10 mi. per hr., per sec. 
Converting these into feet per second, 
per second, and finding the force re- 
quired to accelerate a ton at that rate, 
shows that the plain-bearing trip re- 
quired an accelerating force of 13.8 lb. 
per ton, while the roller-bearing trip 
needed only 9.2 lb. per ton, owing to 
the acceleration being more gradual. 


COMPUTING THE STARTING FORCE 


The total starting force for plain 
bearings, computed from chart and 
weight of trip, was 178.6 lb. per ton 
The same for roller-bearings was 90.6 
lb. per ton. Subtracting from these 
total values the force, per ton, required 
for acceleration gives for the force, per 
ton, required to overcome static friction 
alone, 164.8 lb. for the plain-bearing 
trip and 81.4 lb. for the roller-bearing 
trip. 

Thus, after making full allowance for 
the fact that the plain-bearing trip was 
started at a 50 per cent greater speed 
we see that it took more than twice the 
pull to overcome static friction only, in 
plain-bearing cars, as compared with 
roller-bearing equipment. 

In closing, let me say, I have no rea- 
son to question the absolute good faith 
in which Mr. Noone made the state- 
ments to which reference has_ been 
made. I am confident he was sincere 
and had no desire to cast any reflections 
on the development that science has 
made possible in mine-car equipment. 

A. C. CALLEN, 
Professor Mining Engineering. 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Working Pitching Seams 


Chute mining limited to seams having 
an inclination not less than thirty 
degrees. 


EFERRING to the inquiry regard- 

ing the working of a steep seam of 
coal, and the reply suggesting the method 
known as “chute mining,” Coal Age, 
July 28, p. 142, it would seem that the 
reference here was to a seam having 
an inclination of 33 deg., instead of 33 
per cent. 

The angle of repose of bituminous 
coal on sheet iron when both are dry is 
26 deg. Then, assuming the chutes are 
lined with sheet: iron, the angle of in- 
clination should not be less than 30 deg. 
to enable the coal to slide freely down 
the chute, and it seems probable, there- 
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fore, that this reply assumes a pitch 
of 83 deg. 

A 33 per cent pitch corresponds to 
an angle of inclination slightly more 
than 18 deg. referred to horizontal 
measurement, or 19 deg. referred to in- 
clined measurement. In either case, 
adopting chute mining would necessi- 
tate pushing the coal down the chute 
even if they were lined with sheet iron, 
which would be both expensive and dan- 
gerous. 


ROOMS TURNED ON THE STRIKE IN A 
SEAM PITCHING 20 DEG. 


The Owl Creek Coal Co., at Gebo, 
Wyo., are mining on a 20-deg. pitch. 
The main haulage slope is driven on the 
full dip of the seam and cross-entries 
or strike levels are turned at right 
angles to the main slope. From the 
cross-entries or levels, stub slopes are 
driven on the full dip of the seam and 
rooms are turned to the right and left 
of these on the strike of the seam. 

The miners push their coal to the 
mouths of their rooms, from which point 
it is drawn up to the levels above by a 
small hoist located at the head of each 
stub slope. On the levels, locomotives 
haul the coal to the main slope where 
it is hoisted to the surface. 

It may be of interest to know that 
the coal is cut, in this mine, by standard 
Goodman shortwall machines, which 
are also used in drawing back the pil- 
lars. No difficulty is experienced in 
making these machines cut up the pitch. 

In drawing back the pillars, the 
rooms are widened on the high side and 
the machines are operated successfully 
cutting along the rib. For driving the 
slopes, the company’s mechanics have 
mounted a breast machine on a truck. 
It is arranged in such a manner as to 
allow of its being swung from side to 
side, in order to cut the full width of the 
slope or entry. 

CHARLES M. SCHLOSS. 

Denver, Colo. 





Model Room Switches 
Safety and security of operation as- 
sured by attention to details in laying 
a mine switch. 


VOIDING danger of derailment of 
cars at mine switches brings the 
suggestion, from an Indiana trackman, 
that the use of guardrails, at switch 
points and frogs, will be effectual, Coal 
Age, June 30, p. 1163. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the 
necessity of avoiding the derailment of 
mine cars, at room switches. Not only 
is this important, in order to prevent 
loss of time and the expense of putting 
the car back on the track, but there is 
every possibility of some one getting 
hurt when a car weighing anywhere 
from 1 to 3 tons is derailed and must 
be replaced on the track. 

There is one objection to having too 
many guardrails, however, especially 
in machine mining where the machine 
cable is attached to the trolley, or 
power line, located on the opposite side 
of the track from that on which the 
rooms are turned. There is always 
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danger of the cable being caught or 
fouled in one of these guardrails when 
the machine is proceeding toward the 
face of a room to cut the coal. 

Let me suggest the importance of 
giving attention to a few essential 
points when laying a room switch or 
parting, as we call it, if we are to les- 
sen the risk of accident by derailment. 
The points I have in mind are: 

First, where locomotives or cutting 
machines must pass over a switch and 
enter the room, or where cars of large 
dimensions and capacity are employed, 
never use less than a No.-2 frog, in 
laying a room switch. This will give a 
good length of lead rail that will allow 
the locomotive or cutting machine to 
pass in and out of the room with the 
utmost freedom. 


CHOICE OF LATCHES OR RAIL POINTS 


Now, a word about latches and switch 
points. From my own experience, I do 
not favor the use of latches, for iron 
under 30 lb. per yd., or where animal 
power is used in hauling. The latches 
are hard to keep clean and in repair 
and there is danger from the common 
practice of drivers to kick the latch 
when riding on the front end of a car, 
which is a dangerous habit. 

In the use of rail points, under the 
conditions just mentioned, there need be 
little danger of derailment if the switch 
is properly laid and a No.-2 frog em- 
ployed. The point rails should be nicely 
pointed and made just a trifle higher 
than the rails they parallel. Care must 
be taken to lay all rails to a true gage. 

In locomotive haulage, using 6-, 8- 
or 10-ton locomotives, all switches 
should be of the latch type and made of 
heavier iron than in animal haulage. 
The switch should be thrown by a lever, 
parallel to and 36 in. from the rail, so 
that there will be no danger of a snap- 
per or driver tripping over it and fall- 
ing. While writing this, I have wished 
that I could always have these arrange- 
ments, which would go far toward mak- 
ing a model mine in respect to haulage. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Cut Mine Timbers to Measure 


Mine accidents largely due to the dull 
axes and saws of miners. Timbermen 
as wmportant as safety inspectors. 


OOKING over the examination 
questions of the last bituminous 
mine inspectors’ examination, held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as published in Coal 
Age, Aug. 11, p. 221, my attention was 
arrested by one question in particular, 
which asked for the cause of the great- 
est number of accidents in mines. 

The answer stated very properly that 
the chief cause of these accidents were 
falls of roof and coal at the working 
face; and recommended, as a means of 
reducing the number of such accidents, 
the employment of safety inspectors to 
look after the men; a plentiful supply 
of timber of the proper kind to be kept 
constantly on hand, in each working 
place; and, lastly, a systematic method 
of timbering wherever that is prac- 
ticable. 
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I agree fully with these suggestions, 
but do they go far enough? Is it not 
true that with the employment of 
safety inspectors in our mines, the num- 
ber of accidents still continues high in 
comparison with the death rate in some 
other countries? 

Now, what I have to say, is not to be 
understood as recommending that 
safety inspectors should be eliminated 
or their employment discontinued. In- 
stead, my idea is that not sufficient at- 
tention is given to the matter of send- 
ing timber into the mine already cut to 
the required length. 

We all know that the majority of 
miners do not keep their axes and saws 
in condition. When the posts sent in 
to them are not the right length most 
miners will throw them aside, for the 
present, rather than take the time to 
cut them to the proper length with a 
dull axe or saw. The miner continues 
loading his coal and the needed posts 
are not set in time to avoid the acci- 
dent that is almost sure to follow. 

Allow me to suggest, here, that good 
timbermen are as important, at the 
working face of the mine, as safety in- 
spectors. In a large percentage of the 
mines of this country, the timber sent 
to the working face for the miners’ 
use is not cut to the proper length and, 
as just mentioned, is not available for 
instant use. 


CUTTING TIMBER IN MINE THE CAUSE 
OF MANY ACCIDENTS 


The conditions just described have a 
tendency to make miners careless in re- 
spect to the timbering of their places, 
which we all know must be done 
promptly when needed and not put off 
for a more convenient time. I am not 
classifying every miner on the same 
level; but I honestly think the sending 
of timber into the mine, before it is cut 
to the right length, is the underlying 
cause of a great number of accidents. 

It may be argued that it is the duty 
of the safety inspector to see that the 
miners keep their tools in good condi- 
tion and cut and set timbers promptly 
in their places. This is no doubt true; 
but the delay in the work of loading 
when timbers must be cut is the miners’ 
excuse for not setting his posts till he 
has finished loading: his coal. 

My thought recurs to a mine where 
the timbermen are each assigned to a 
certain section of the workings and 
charged with the duty of measuring the 
length of timber required in each place, 
in that particular section. A timber- 
man notes his measurements in a book, 
together with the number of posts and 
cap-pieces on hand in each place, after 
which he proceeds to the timber yard, 
cuts what posts are needed and loads 
them into cars to be taken, by the 
driver, tc where they are wanted. 

It is needless to say that when each 
working place is thus supplied with 
props of the right length and cap- 
pieces, the miner has no excuse for not 
setting his timbers promptly, as re- 
quired; and, as a result, the accident 
list in that mine is greatly reduced. 

Poston, Ohio. J. H. TAYLOR. 
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Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Determining Hydrostatic Pressures in a Mine 


With the Aneroid 


Altitude Aneroid Readings Converted Into Equivalent 
Inches of Mercury or Atmospheric Pressure (lb. per sq.in.) 
— Difference in Altitude Approximate Difference in Elevation 


NLY recently I came across the 

letter of an Oklahoma mining en- 
gineer, inquiring into the use of the 
aneroid for determinig hydrostatic 
pressures in the mine. The inquiry ap- 
peared in Coal Age, June 16, p. 1084, 
and the reply of the editor drew atten- 
tion to points that must be observed 
in taking such readings, but did not 
show how to calculate the hydrostatic 
pressure on the air from the readings 
taken. 

Some time ago I had occasion to de- 
termine, if possible, the pressure on the 
air at different points in our mine, by 
the use of the aneroid. My technical 
knowledge of the subject will not per- 
mit me to go further than to present a 
few figures taken from my notebook, 
which I believe will be of interest in 
this connection. 

The accompanying sketch or diagram 
(Fig..1) shows, relatively, the down- 
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cast and upcast shaft, the position of 
the exhaust fan, depth of shafts, the 
surface line and the seam below, these 
being each practically level. On the 
diagram, also, I have indicated the 
aneroid readings taken at the surface 
and at the foot of each shaft. These 
readings were taken from the altitude 
‘scale of the aneroid and represent, more 
or less closely, the heizht in feet above 
‘sea-level or tidewater. 

It, will be observed that the difference 
of the readings taken at the surface 
and at the foot of the downcast shaft, 
1,885 — 1,348 = 537 ft., checks the 
actual depth of the shaft within 2 ft. 
But the reading taken at the foot of 
the upceast shaft (1,482 ft.) would in- 
dicate a difference of 1,482 — 1,348 = 
134 ft. between the elevations at the 
foot of these two shafts. 


As previously stated, however, the 
seam is practically level and its eleva- 
tion we understand is about sea level. 
Therefore, the difference in the two 
altitude readings taken in this level 
seam must represent the pressure, in 
feet of air column, due to the resistance 
met by the air current in passing from 
the foot of the downcast to the foot of 
the upcast shaft. 

From tables giving the barometric 
height, for different elevations above 
sea level, I find that there is a differ- 
ences Or 629.925) —" 29.09" = 0.585 An, 
for the first 500 ft. above tide. Then, 
to find the difference for 134 ft., I used 
the proportion 

500-: 134" 23 0.535: ¢ = 0:143 in- 

Multiplying this by the specific grav- 
ity of mercury (13.6) gives the cor- 
responding water-gage reading, as 13.6 
x 0.143 = 1.94 in. This does not in- 
clude the resistances of the two shafts, 
but only represents the resistance of 
the mine airways. 

Finally, for the purpose of checking 
the readings of the aneroid, I took a 
water-gage reading at the intake orifice 
of the fan and found it to be 2.1 in., 
which is slightly greater than the water 
gage estimated as due to the resistance 
of the mine airways. If there is a 
formula or method of calculating hydro- 
static pressures, from aneroid readings, 
it would be of interest in this connec- 
tion. MINE ENGINEER. 

————., W. Va. 

We are glad this correspondent has 
again drawn attention to the inquiry 
regarding the use of the aneroid barom- 
eter for ascertaining mine pressures. 
As he states, the reply made in Coal: 
Age, June 16, p. 1084, did not give the 
necessary calculations, as no _ specific 
case was mentioned. 

Many engineers have used the ane- 
roid to determine elevations and pres- 
sures underground, but generally with 
unsatisfactory results. In most cases, 
the difficulty has arisen from a lack of 
understanding of the instrument. 

The use of the aneroid, in mines, is 
complicated by reason of the readings 
being taken at different elevations and 
being variously affected by the venti- 
lating pressure due to the resistance of 
the airways. 

In the present instance, the corre- 
spondent has taken the readings from 
the altitude scale of his instrument, 
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which was an error, as the altitude 
readings taken did not correspond to 
the actual elevations of the points 
above sea level. 

As is well known, the density of the 
atmosphere decreases as the elevation 
above sea level increases. For this 
reason, 500 ft., on the altitude scale of 
an aneroid, corresponds to a less dif- 
ference in pressure at the higher alti- 
tudes than at lower elevations. 

The correspondent states that the 
seam of coal is practically at sea level, 
which makes the elevation at the sur- 
face about 535 ft. above tide. The read- 
ings observed from the altitude scale 
showed a difference of 537 ft., or 2 ft. 
greater than the measured depth of 
the shaft. 

This result should have shown, at 
once, that something was wrong, as the 
difference in reading should have been 
much less than the depth of the shaft, 
taking into consideration the resistance 
that the shaft offers to the passage of 
the air current. This resistance acts to 
counterbalance and destroy the lesser 
effect of the weight of the air column in 
the shaft and decrease the difference of 
pressure. 

As shown in Fig. 2, mining aneroids 
have two scales, the outer or altitude 
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scale being adjustable, which permits 
it to be shifted so that its graduation 
will correspond to any observed baro- 
metric reading. 

The best results are obtained when 
the known elevation of the point of 
observation above tide on the altitude 
scale is shifted to correspond to the 
observed reading of the mercurial ba- 
rometer, at the time of observation. 

Referring now to Fig. 1, which is 
a diagramatic representation of the 
points in question as prepared from 
the correspondent’s sketch, the first 
step is to find the respective atmos- 
pheric pressures corresponding to the 
observed altitude readings at the sur- 
face and the bottom of each shaft. 

For this purpose we assume a height 
or altitude h = 1,885 ft. and an abso- 
lute temperature T = 460 + 60 = 520 
deg. F., in the following equation (see 
Mine Gases & Ventilation, Beard, p. 
LG) 

h 


log 1 === 1.1672 — 522.68 T 


The pressure corresponding to an 
altitude reading of 1,885 ft., as found 
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from this equation, is p.-= 18.73 lb. 
per sq.in. In like manner the pressure 
for the altitude reading 1,348 ft., taken 
at the bottom of the downcast shaft, is 
p = 14.00 lb. per sq.in.; and that for 
the reading 1,482 ft., taken at the bot- 
tom of the upcast shaft, is 13.93 Ib. 
per sq.in. 

Now, subtracting the calculated pres- 
sure at the surface (13.73) from that 
at the bottom of the downcast shaft 
(14.00) gives for the difference of pres- 
sure 14.00 — 13.73 = 9.27 lb. per sq.in. 
More exactly, by the use of seven- or 
ten-place logarithms, this difference is 
0.269 lb. per sq.in. 

Since the elevation of the seam is 
said to be practically sea level, the nor- 
mal atmospheric pressure is 14.696 lb. 
per sq.in. Subtracting from this the 
calculated difference of pressure be- 
tween the top and the bottom of the 
shaft, gives for the normal pressure at 
the surface 14.696 — 269 = 14.427 lb. 
per sq.in. 

Having thus found the respective 
normal pressures for the top and the 
bottom of the downcast shaft, we sub- 
stitute these in the equation previously 
given and solve for h. But log 14.696 
= 1.16720; and log 14.427 = 1.15918, 
which substituted in the equation gives, 
for the estimated depth of the shaft, 
hh 5116 ft: 

It is clear that the observed differ- 
ence of pressures between the top and 
bottom of the shaft would. have been 
greater but for the resistance of the 
shaft to the air current. In all.aneroid 
work in mines, for the purpose of de- 
termining pressure on the air, it is 
necessary to know the elevations of the 
several points of observation, in order 
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to estimate the resistance of the shaft 
or airway. ; 

For example, to determine the shaft 
resistance in this case, substitute the 
measured depth, h = 535 ft., in the 
equation previously given, and find for 
the atmospheric pressure at the surface 
p = 14.415~lb. per “sq.in.-- Then, “sub- 
tracting this from normal sea level 
pressure at the bottom of the shaft 
gives 14.696 — 14.415 = 0.281 as the 
difference of pressure due to the depth 
of the shaft. 

The difference of pressure calculated 
from the observed reading was 0.269 lb. 
per sq.in. Therefore, the shaft resist- 
ance in this case is 0.281 — 0.269 = 
0.012 lb. per sq.in., or 1.728 lb. per 
sq.ft., which corresponds to a water 
gage of 1.728 + 5.2 = 0.38. 

Again, each of the readings taken at 
the foot of the downcast and upcast 
shafts, respectively, being practically 
sea-level readings, no allowance has to 
be made for difference in elevation. 
In this case, therefore, the resistance 
of the airways between these two 
points is 14.00 — 13.938 = 0.07 (exactly, 
0.067) lb. per sq.in., or 9.648 lb. per 
sq.ft., corresponding to a water gage 
of 9.648 + 5.2 = 1.85 in. 

Finally, assuming the resistance of 
the two shafts is 2 x 0.83 = 0.66 in. 
water gage, the total water gage read- 
ing in the fan drift would be 1.85 + 
0.66 = 2.51 in. It is hardly possible 
to obtain a correct water-gage reading 
at the intake orifice of a fan, which 
was said to be 2.1 in. The water-gage 
reading should always be taken on the 
air drift, at a sufficient distance from 
the ventilator to afford a steady uni- 
form reading. 


~ Examination Questions 


Answered 





Illinois Mine Managers’ Examination, 
| Springfield, May 2, 3, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—With a 38-hp. fan we are 
producing 100,000 cu.ft. of aw .per 
minute; how many cubic feet will we 
get from a 30-hp. fan, in. the same mr- 
way? ie 

ANSWER—Assuming the same effi- 
ciency for each fan and no change in 
the circulation of air in the mine, the 
quantity of air passing will vary with 
the cube root of the power on the air. 
In other words, the quantity ratio is 
equal to the cube root of the power 
ratio, which gives in this case 


I ie 
100,000 ~ V3g = 1 0.78948 = 0.92422 


The quantity of air produced is then 
Q = 100,000 x 0.92422 = 92,422 
cuft. per min. 





QUESTION—(a) How many degrees 


‘are there in a circle, and (b) what, 


angle is included between the bearings 
N873° E and S15°W? 


ANSWER—(a) There are 360 deg. in 
a full circle. 

(b) The angle included between the 
two bearings given is found by sub- 
tracting the azimuth of the first bear- 
ing from that of the second. The azi- 
muth of a bearing is the angle meas- 
ured from the north point of the 
meridian around to the right. Thus 
the azimuth of the first bearing is equal 
to the angle of the bearing, that being 
in the northeast quadrant. 

The angle of the second bearing ly- 
ing in the southwest quadrant is found 
by adding 180 deg. to the angle of 
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bearing, which gives 180 + 15 = 195 
deg. Then, the angle between the two 
bearings is 195 — 874 = 107% deg. 

QUESTION—TIs it proof of good venti- 
lation, in @ gaseous mine, when a very 
rapid current of air is passing through 
a small airway? Give reasons. 

ANSWER—The rapid air current may 
furnish a good quantity of air, which 
if properly distributed in the several 
districts of the mine would give good 
ventilation at the working face, where 
the current velocity must be low, say 
not exceeding 4 or 5 ft. per second, in 
order to avoid the danger of the flame 
being blown through the gauze of the 
safety lamps. But it will be necessary 
to keep all safety lamps out of the 
main air-course where the air is tray- 
eling at such a high velocity. 

However, the fact that a rapid cur- 
rent of air is passing in the main air- 
way is not of itself: proof that the mine 
is well ventilated, particularly if the 
sectional area of the airway is very 
small. Good ventilation will depend 
on the velocity of the air at the work- 
ing face and the gaseous condition of 
the mine atmosphere. 

QUESTION — How many cubic yards 
of earth have been excavated from a 
shaft 37 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 750 
ft. deep? 

ANSWER—The sectional area of this 
shaft is 12 x 87 = 444 sq.ft., or 444 
+ 9 = :49% sq.yd.: The depth of the 
shaft being 750 + 3° = 250 yd. the 
number of yards of earth removed is 
494 x 250 =. 12,3383 scuryay 

QUESTION—What conditions would 
guide you in determining the widths of 
entries and rooms? 

ANSWER — The width of entries in 
mines is determined by considering, 
first, the physical conditions, such as 
the nature of the roof, floor, and coal, 
depth of cover and thickness of seam; 
and, second, the practical conditions 
relating to the kind of haulage em- 
ployed, size and capacity of mine cars 
and necessary clearance. Entries lead- 
ing toward old abandoned works should 
not be more than 8 ft. wide. 

The width of rooms is determined by 
the physical conditions, such as nature 
of the roof, floor, and coal, thickness of 
seam, presence of gas or water in the 
strata, fault lines or slips in the roof; 
and, practically, by the method of 
working employed, manner of cutting 
the coal and length of time the rooms 
must be kept open. 

QUESTION—A slope dips 1 ft in 8 ft., 
for a distance of 504 st,.measured on 
the slope. What is the difference im 
elevation between the mouth of the 
slope and its face; and what is the 
horizontal distance between these 
points ? 

ANSWER—In this case, the inclina- 
tion being 1 in 8, measured on the slope, 
the total dip or the vertical height of 
the mouth of the slope above its face 
is 504 + 8 = 68 ft. 

Since the slope, the vertical height 
and the horizontal distance form a right 
triangle, the horizontal length of the 


slope is V 5047 — 63? = 500 ft. 
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Engineers from Country Over Visit Anthracite Region 


Wilkes-Barre Meeting of A.I.M.E. Attended by About Five Hundred Persons 
—QGuests Visit Wyoming and Lehigh Regions—Inspect Marvine Breaker, 
Hauto Electric Plant and Large Strippings—-Much Progress Outlined in Papers 


By R. DAWSON HALL* 


ITH W. J. Richards, president of the Philadel- 
Wows & Reading Coal & Iron Co., in the chair, 

the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers opened Sept. 12 its 124th meeting, 
at which it celebrated its fiftieth year of existence. On 
May 16, 1871, the Institute was founded in Wilkes- 
Barre, and this year in memory of that fact it held its 
summer meeting in that town. 

The first paper presented was one by H. D. Kynor, 
assistant to the general manager of the Hudson Coal 
Co. The presentation was accompanied by large line 
drawings and the paper was discussed by Cadwallader 
Evans, Sidney J. Jennings, W. J. Richards and George 
S. Rice. Speaking of the marked decline in mechan- 
ically-mined anthracite—1,508,634 tons being so pro- 
duced in 1920 and 2,021,161 tons in 1918—Mr. Kynor 
said the falling off was largely in the production of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., which in the year 1920 had been 
faced with many labor troubles which resulted in 
lowered production. It should be noted, however, that 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Coal 
Department also reduced its tonnage in 1920 to one-half 
that of 1918. The Hudson Coal Co. and the Scranton 
Coal Co., to say nothing of the Temple Coal Co., made 
large gains. 


ASHLEY PLANES STILL BETTER THAN RAILROAD 


The paper by C. H. Stein on “The Ashley Planes for 
Handling Freight Traffic’ was presented in brief by 
Secretary F. F. Sharpless. Douglas Bunting spoke 
tavorably of the planes and declared that while a back 
track was in existence and coal could be, and had been, 
hauled by that connection, it had not been found possible 
to operate loaded cars on it profitably. The track was 
used solely for the return of empty cars. Sidney J. 
Jennings said that in South Africa planes had been 
abandoned as more expensive to operate than heavy 
adverse grades, as more skilled workmen had to be 
employed. Edwin Ludlow declared that when a Western 
manager took charge of the Philadelphia & Reading 
R. R. some time ago he put the Mahanoy plane out of 
commission, alleging that it was not a profitable way of 
conducting railroading. After a month’s experience 
he decided that the plane was more profitable to operate 
than the ordinary road over which he was attempting 
to raise the cars. 

Graham Bright declared that the planes expressed 
up-to-date practice of twenty years ago but today it 
would seem that they should be electrified. There were 
three separate power houses to be maintained and an 
extremely bad load factor. It would be better to use 
electricity. A common generating station would greatly 
reduce costs or, better yet, power could be purchased. 
He could not see how hoists of 1,200 hp. could handle 
the load at thirty miles an hour. It appeared to him 
that a 5,000- or 7,000-hp. hoist would be required 

Donald Markle’s paper on ‘“Anthracoal’’ followed, and 
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William Griffith questioned if anthracoal and chestnut 
anthracite were really comparable, unless the ash con- 
tent of the anthracite were known. Mr. Markle said 
that anthracite had 16 per cent of ash and anthracoal 
18 per cent and so the coal chosen for comparison with 
anthracoa! was not unduly ashy; in fact, it was a coal 
which might be expected to give good results. 


CARBOCOAL CANNOT BE MADE OUT OF ANTHRACITE 


E. M. Chance asked in what way anthracoal differed 
from carbocoal. Charles Dorrance said that while there 
might be some resemblances in the two products, carbo- 
coal could not be made out of anthracite and that the 
processes and products were essentially different. In 
reply to E. W. Parker, the author said that he had not 
coked anthracite and coal-tar pitch in non-recovery 
ovens and therefore could not say with certainty if the 
coking process really would be self-sustaining when the 
carbonizing was done in such ovens. Asked by George 
H. Ashley if anthracoal would take anthracite out of 
the steam market, Charles Dorrance declared that 
anthracoal was superior to any briquet ever manufac- 
tured and that 500 or 600 tons of the product have been 
made and tested. It remained however, to be seen if 
anthracoal could be produced at a price that would 
enable it to compete with rival fuels. In particular the 
developers of the process do not know if it will generate 
enough to continue the carbonization of the pitch. 

William Griffith’s fear was of a shortage of coal tar 
and Edwin Ludlow wanted to know if a low-grade oil 
of asphaltic base could be used in place of that sub- 
stance. This material, Mr. Markle declared, had been 
tried but without favorable result. In reply to George 
S. Rice, Mr. Markle said that slush and coal tar could 
be carbonized into anthracoal without grinding but as 





R. A. QUIN 
General Manager, Susquehanna Collieries Co., 
whose hearty co-operation assisted in making 
the meeting a success. 
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the particles of slush passed through the process with- 
out losing their indentity the coarse particles were apt 
to rub off in storage and give the purchaser much 
trouble with the powder thus liberated from the product. 

John Griffen then read his paper “Slush Problem in 
Anthracite Preparation” and Mr. Blood of New York 
in a written paper discussed the possibility of using 
fine anthracite for the generation of power for the 
super-power project. He said that in the anthracite 
region power could be generated at 5.7 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour whereas at New York the cost is 7.4 mills 
and in Philadelphia 7.3 mills. The power from the 
anthracite region could be transmitted to the seaboard 
for 6.5 mills. 


ANTHRACITE FIELD PRopUCES 15 PER CENT OF U. S. COAL 


In the evening of Monday, with C. F. Huber in the chair, 
E. W. Parker delivered his lecture on the anthracite region, 
with the aid of lantern slides, explaining that 15 per cent 
of the present output of coal in the United States comes 
from the anthracite field, occupying less than 500 square 
miles and a little more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
whole coal area of the United States, which aggregates 
about 400,000 square miles. Speaking about the antiquity 
of the anthracite industry R. A. Quin informed the meeting 
that the firm of A. B. Cochran mined and shipped coal from 
Schuylkill County as early as 1786. The figures usually 
given for the early production of the anthracite field are ex- 
tremely misleading; there were so many sources of that 
early production and so many of them were earlier than the 
first statistically-recorded output that it is somewhat mis- 
leading to say with Mr. Parker that “as an industry an- 
thracite is considered to have begun in 1820, when the 
Lehigh Navigation & Coal Co. (now the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co.) shipped 365 tons, one ton for each day of 
a normal 365-day year, down the Lehigh and Delaware 
rivers to Philadelphia.” 

The trade was established, as Mr. Parker showed in his 
paper, during or before the Revolutionary War, and his de- 
cision to regard its commencement in 1820 is somewhat 
arbitrary and was disputed by William Griffith and later by 
Mr. Quin. 

Following the article of E. W. Parker came that by H. N. 
Eavenson on the “Lynch Plant of the United States Coal & 
Coke Co.” He stated that the cover over the mine was 
1,500 ft. in the deepest part in the workings on the right 
bank of Looney Creek and 1,000 ft. on the left bank and 
that before the mine was completed 2,200 to 2,400 ft. of 
overburden would be reached in places. In reply to E. V. 
D’Invilliers’ query as regards the summer water supply he 
said that there had been a considerable shortage and that 
the company was arranging a reservoir inside the mines. 
A drillhole about 70 ft. deep or thereabout was being drilled 
down to the coal in the bottom of Gap Branch. The water 
was to be run into rooms in the flood periods and held 
there by substantial dams so as to be available during dry 
periods. 


LYNCH PLANT TO Extract 250.000,000 Tons or COAL 


In reply to Mr. Evans, who seemed to doubt the advantage 
of such a large expenditure as has been made on this plant, 
Mr. Eavenson declared that it was intended to extract 250,- 
000,000 tons of coal from that area, which at 2,500,000 tons 
a year or upward would last 70 to 100 years. There were 
four seams above water level and one below. He added that 
one large central plant surely was more economical than 
several small plants, each requiring its quota of surface 
men. 

Graham Bright commended the dimensions of the cars 
which have the wheel base as long as the gage is wide. 
He questioned, however, why the cars should be so low. Mr. 
Eavenson declared that the seam being worked often fell in 
“rolls” well below the regular height and made a low car 
desirable, and he stated that one reason for the use of these 
low cars was so as to be prepared to meet conditions in a 
seam located 20 ft. below the one now being worked. This 
seam is 3 ft. 6 in. thick. 
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George S. Rice urged that reliance on topping cars with 
coal to obtain car capacity should be avoided as it results 
in an excessive quantity of dust being deposited in the road- 
ways and in consequent dust explosions. Mr. Eavenson said 
most of the spillage along roadways came not from the 
overbuilding of cars but from leaky and loose endgates. As 
the Lynch car had solid ends this scattering of coal was 
avoided. 

In reply to C. E. Holder, Mr. Eavenson said an allow- 
ance of 50 gallons per day per person was sufficient to 
supply the employees with water. An allowance had been 
made of two rooms per employee. There were no tubs in 
the wash house, as the sanitary advisers of the Steel Cor- 
poration would have none of them, but there were seventy- 
one showers. 

To C. T. Starr, who asked what the tonnage per man 
averaged, Mr. Eavenson said that the production was four 
tons per man when all employees—even the store men—were 
considered. 

The morning following, Tuesday, Sept. 13, a trip was. 
made in automobiles through the Wyoming Valley to Scran- 
ton along the course already described in Coal Age. This 
trip was broken by a visit to the Marvine Colliery at Plym- 
outh, which was described in D. C. Ashmead’s paper, but 
with all the superlatives left out. It is truly the latest 
word in breaker construction. Its cleanly factory-like ap- 
pearance and solid fireproof construction make it look like 
a big Western copper mill. As its contents are not of a 
combustible character the building is doubtless as fireproof 
as it appears, which is more than can be said even of up-to- 
date factories. 

At this plant were shown graphic charts, one for each 
working bed, drawn on a scale of 100 ft. to the inch. These 
showed by buttons the places being worked and the num- 
bers of the men to whom they are apportioned, day-shift 
and night-shift men being denominated by buttons of dif- 
ferent colors. Mules and locomotives also are represented’ 
—by pins. These working maps are brought to date once a 
week. 


MAKE FIvE-YEAR FORECAST OF DEVELOPMENT 


Charts also show the fatalities from different causes by 
months. The forecast atlas contains maps and data show- 
ing a five-year forecast of development and projection. A 
glass-plate model shows the relative location of the work- 
ings in the various beds and the surface improvements 
above them. A large working model of the Loree breaker 
also was exhibited. 

The visitors took an elevator to the top of the breaker 
and, passing down back and forth across the various floors, 
closely inspected the machinery, including the Deister- 
Overstrom tables and the Dorr classifiers. This installation 
is no longer experimental and certain it is that an air of 
permanence is as apparent here as elsewhere, and the results 
attained in the operation justify the confidence which the 
management reposes in its efficiency and expediency. Like 
all the newer wet breakers this structure is absolutely 
clean. There is no dust of any sort and as the water is 
well controlled no stray sprays make progress through the 
breaker unpleasant. 

The trip ended at the International Correspondence 
Schools, where a generous lunch was served and the schools. 
inspected. Two sessions were held, one on coal mining and 
the other on Americanization. At the first Douglas Bunting 
presented his paper on “Mine Fires.’ George S. Rice pointed 
out that the results obtained in sampling the gases in the 
sealed areas were at variance with those obtained from 
similar areas in bituminous mines. 

In soft-coal mines, after sealing the air rapidly loses its 
free oxygen, the percentage of which may fall to zero. In 
the cases described by Mr. Bunting the oxygen percentage 
fell and then rose again. He said he would like to know 
the reason for this rise if the sealing was really tight. He 
wanted to know what indication led the officials to believe 
the fire was out. In bituminous mines the dropping of the 
carbon monoxide to zero was not found to be evidence that 
the fire was extinguished. 

Mr. Bunting stated in reply that the company officials, 
while in doubt as to the results of their efforts, ventured” 
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in each case to proceed on the supposition that the fire was 
out. It was impossible to ascertain whether it was extin- 
guished without entering the fire area, and fortunately in 
each instance the assumption proved entirely correct. The 
absence of carbon monoxide was regarded as an indication 
but not one on which any positive reliance could be placed. 
He could not explain why the oxygen content increased, 
for the seals were tight. 

Mr. Rice questioned whether the fire was in the coal or 
in timbers, in that it was so easily extinguished, and 
Mr. Bunting replied that in each case there must be coal 
consumed. In the Nottingham fire little timber was burned 
but in the South Wilkes-Barre conflagration timber took a 
larger part. In both cases, however, the fire fed on coal 
as well as on wood. Breathing apparatus was not used in 
the sealing of the intake but was used when closing up the 
return. 

H. H. Otto read a paper by J. D. Warriner on the peculiar 
conditions in the Panther Creek Valley, where the heavy 
slopes made extinction unusually difficult and where the 
fires cost sums of money reaching up to $180,000. Of course, 
the great Summit Hill fire had cost many times that sum. 
E. M. Chance said that the presence of carbon monoxide 
in itself indicates fire except where it arises from the im- 
perfect combustion of explosives. 


BRISK FIRES RAPIDLY GENERATE CARBON MONOXIDE 


Absence of carbon monoxide, however, does not show that 
the fire is out, but only that it is not brisk. Carbon mon- 
oxide is not readily formed at low temperatures. With 
brisk fires it is rapidly generated. Finally the carbon- 
dioxide percentage ceases to increase as the fire dies down. 
Then, at last, it may be said that combustion has ceased, 
but still the fire may not be out. The coal may be so hot 
that as soon as air reaches it it will blaze up again. 

Mr. Warriner said that some of these mine fires occurred 
in places that had not been worked for some years, and there 
was a disposition to ascribe them to spontaneous combustion, 
gas ignition by sparks from falling rock and like mysterious 
causes. Whatever their origin they were stubborn and ex- 
pensive to subdue. 

Edwin Ludlow discussed the fire on Summit Hill, which 
is still burning and has been active since 1759. It is now 
cut off, however. It was thought that the cut-off was 
ineffectual, heated areas being found above the coal beyond 
the isolated section. But by boring the roof above the 
coal beyond the cut-off and by flushing it with culm, giv- 
ing it large quantites of water, the crevices were success- 
fully closed and the fire stayed. 

The Midlothian mine of the Richmond coal field of Vir- 
ginia had, according to H. M. Chance, a fire at about the 
300-ft. level. The measure dipped at an angle of 30 to 
35 deg. There was no fire below the 300-ft. level. It was 
decided to flood the mine, and as the water supply was 
insufficient it took two months to seal off the fire with 
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water. 


There were unfortunately no holes to the crop, and 
though the water rose to within 20 ft. of the curbing of 
the shaft, it could not fill the 300-ft. level, for as soon as 
the rising water sealed off the area it ceased to be able 
to drive the air out and consequently could not rise as far 
as the fire, the compressed air preventing the water from 


penetrating all portions of the workings. Had boreholes 
been made to let the air out, the water possibly would have 
risen and done its work. However, after an eighteen 
months’ wait the officials of the company pumped out the 
water and entered the mine, to find it still far from extin- 
guished. 


Put Out BRITISH MINE FIRES BEFORE THEY START 


Lieutenant Colonel J. A. C. Ritson, who is representing 
the British Government in this country, having been 
appointed to attend the International First-Aid and Mine- 
Rescue competition at St. Louis, spoke on British mine 
fires. He said that in South Yorkshire all the mines were 
dry, gaseous and from 2,400 to 3,300 ft. deep. There are 
fires at these mines at all times. The method of fighting 
them is, to use an Irish bull, to put them out before they 
start. 

Attempts have been made to ascertain the prospect of 
fires by analyses of mine gases, but apparently the nose 
is the best guide. The gob stink is more readily determined 
than a change in the composition of the air. When the 
gob stink is noted the men are withdrawn and rock dust 
is spread over the area, which is then built off with pack- 
walls. These in turn are coated with loose sand which is 
driven into the cracks. Loose dirt stoppings or brick walls 
are erected, and then sand is piled outside to prevent air 
seeping through any crack that might have developed. The 
air is regulated on the return so as to reduce to the correct 
quantity the ventilation current in the area being scaled. 
The air is shut off on the return last, but the work of 
blocking the return airway is not left entirely till after 
the intake is shut off. The bulk of this work is done before 
the intake is entirely closed, and the last work on the 
return is done after the last work on the intake. 

In non-gaseous mines, which usually are damp, the fire, 
if in the middle of a pillar, usually is dug out and so 
removed. Some fire areas in Scotland have been unsealed 
after forty years and were found still burning. It is 
believed that they received air from the surface. 

Mr. Ritson said that the old open-flame lamp must soon 
be done away with in Great Britain, as it has been the 
cause of only too many mine fires. R. V. Norris called 
attention to the fact that the National Colliery fire was 
extinguished by making an extremely deep and wide ditch 
around the shaft. The expense was enormous but was well 
justified by the outcome. George S. Rice mentioned the 
success at Butte achieved in the shutting off burning areas 


by the use of brattice cloth, chicken wire and the cement 
gun. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





to the September bulletin of business conditions issued by the 
National City Bank of New York. 

“The textile industries as a group,” the bulletin states, “are an 
exception to the general situation. This is particularly true in cotton 
goods, which have blossomed out into something resembling a real 
boom. The mills are well sold up for the immediate future and in 
some lines until next spring, while prices have recovered on some 
goods up to 20 per cent. Foreign orders have been received in suffi- 
cient quantities to help the revival.” 

Under the caption “‘the situation waits,” the bulletin continues, in 
part: 

“It is not difficult to see what is the matter with industry in the 
United States and over the world. The situation is practically the 
same everywhere. The demoralization and poverty of Europe, result- 
ing from the war, is of course a factor in it, but the chief cause 
even in Europe is not the losses of the war, but the unbalanced state 
of industry as between the producers of primary products on the one 
hand and the producers of manufactured products and the groups 
engaged in trading and transportation on the other hand. 

“There seems to be nothing to do but allow the economic forces to 
work things out in their own relentless way. The workers in each 
industry have the privilege of saying that they will not come down 
until everybody else does, and perhaps not then. Nobody has authority 
to say who shall come down first, or that anybody shall come down. 
They will have to settle it among themselves. 

“Notwithstanding the many discouraging factors in the situation, 
reports from over the country indicate that pessimism is less intense 
than earlier in the year. The crop has been made upon very low 
expenditures. The farmer has gone resolutely at the task of reducing 
production costs, and in so doing has set an example to all the 
industries. 

“The way of real progress is not by the efforts of each group or 
class to get the better of others by methods which embarrass and cur- 
tail the production of wealth, but by intelligent efforts to increase 


production.” 


[oe general situation in business has changed little, according 


Freight Loadings Still Increasing according to a report issued Sept. 


An increase of 892 in the num- 
ber of cars loaded with revenue 
freight during the week ended Sept. 
3, compared with the previous week, 
is shown by reports received by the 
Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. The total 
for the week was 830,601 cars. 
This is the largest week’s loading 
since Dec. 11, 1920, and represents 
the fifth consecutive week of in- 
crease. As compared with the cor- 
responding week of 1920 it shows a 
loss of 181,032 cars. 





Sears-Roebuck Sales Gaining 
Officials of Sears-Roebuck Co., 
Chicago, say business is improved, 


14. Sales so far this month are only 
20 per cent below September sales 
last year, with good _ indications 
from present daily reports that the 
percentage of decreases will be ma- 
terially reduced during the remain- 
der of September. 





Repairing Cars for Erie R.R. 

The Greenville Steel Car Co., the 
Iron Age reports, has secured new 
business that will keep the plant in 
steady operation for the next three 
months at practically full capacity. 
President F. L. Fay closed in New 
York recently a contract for repair- 
ing or rebuilding 500 steel cars for 
the Erie R.R. 


More Steel Furnaces Start Up 


Recent improvement in the iron 
and steel industry has been main- 
tained and there are further signs 
of a moderate broadening in de- 
mand. The current month is more 
than holding its own compared with 
August, says The Iron Trade Re- 
view, in its weekly summary as of 
Sept. 15, and the volume of orders 
in some lines was the best of the 
year. Production was described as’ 
undergoing a slow but sustained in- 
crease, best illustrated by the blow- 
ing in of additional blast furnaces. 
No less than half a dozen furnaces 
have resumed since the first of this 
month, following an increase of 
more than 41 per cent in August. 
Structural steel orders made a fa- 
vorable showing during the week, 
contracts placed totaling 15,000 
tons. Railroad buying is again in- 
creasing. 





Buffalo Has Less Unemployment 

Survey of the unemployment sit- 
uation in Buffalo by officials of the 
New York State Employment De- 
partment show a material increase 
in the number of workers who have 
taken jobs in August and the first 
two weeks of September. The in- 
vestigation shows about 37,000 
workers are now unemployed—a de- 
crease of 2,600 from June. 





Fewer Idle Now Than in 1914 


Those who are disturbed over the 
5,735,000 unemployed of today over- 
look that in 1914 there were 7,000,- 
000 out of work, a larger percent- 
age of whom were men and actual 
breadwinners than in the’ present 
unemployed, Secretary of Labor 
Davis said recently in a statement. 
Declaring that the country had just 
passed through a period when every 
effort was made to induce women 
and others who had not worked for 
wages or salaries before to “work 
and save starving Europe,” Mr. 
Davis said present unemployment 
figures included great numbers of 
persons upon whose earnings no one 
actually was dependent. 





Four Tin Plate Mills Start Work 


Four additional tin plate mills 
were put on at the Laughlin works 
at Martins Ferry, Ohio, of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. on 
Sept. 1, according to the Iron Age. 
Of the twenty-three mills at this 
plant sixteen now are under power. 





2,000 Auto Parts Makers Resume 


The Willys-Morrow Co., Elmira, 
N. Y., which manufactures parts for 
the Willys-Overland automobiles, is- 
sued a call Sept. 9 for 2,000 former 
employees to return to work. The 
plant had been closed for several 
weeks. 
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Resuscitation of Business and the Railroads Awaits 
Reasonable Period of Stable Price Conditions® 


Expeditious Tracing of Coal and Other Freight a Notable Feature of 
Carriers’ Service—Reconsignment Troubles Lightened— Handling of 
Claims Improves—N. Y. Central Campaign Helps to Move Winter Coal 


By G. N. 


in dull times to be sold in active times, we are a 

“service” rather than an “industry,” and “service” 
should be—as it generally is—our motto and our creed. The 
service we believe in is that which comes from an intelligent 
appreciation of the needs of our patrons, balanced by and 
tested against those economic laws and forces which govern 
all successful business enterprises. 

Contrary to a belief which sometimes seems amazingly 
prevalent, and which seems to have grown like a mushroom 
during the war, the railroads have no inexhaustible reser- 
voir of riches upon which they can draw without regard to 
the consequences, but are dependent for their continued 
existence upon the profits they are able to make, and must 
oppose the theories of such people in view of the disagree- 
able facts the railroads must face. 

With general resumption in business and a general reduc- 
tion in labor and material costs, which are bound to come, 
the railroads would eventually make so much money if the 
present rates were continued that an orderly reduction in 
rates would be proper. Many unfair adjustments of rates 
are being remedied, largely by reductions, but the struggle 
between industries and sections for general reductions that 
will give them a preference over other industries and sec- 
tions in the return to prosperity will soon have everybody 
in a turmoil. 


eit that which we railroads produce cannot be stored 


DIFFICULT FOR RAILROADS TO CUT MAINTENANCE COST 


The railroads have better reason than any others for 
wishing a resumption of business. Their constant expense 
of maintenance is tremendous, whether or not their traffic 
is heavy, and they cannot reduce it proportionately to their 
traffic except temporarily. Coal consumers who think that 
possibly there will be a reduction in rates on coal in the 
autumn will certainly be averse to storing their coal in 
the spring, and a retail dealer figuring along the same lines 
will surely hesitate and defer taking in in the spring any 
more coal than he can immediately deliver. 

In my judgment the proper thing to do is for the rail- 
roads, or the Interstate Commerce Commission—there seems 
some conflict as to where the decision lies—to say very 
positively either that the rates will not be changed for the 
next seven months or a year and that if they are then to 
be changed they will be reduced by approximately so much 
on or about such and such a time. Business is adaptable. 
All it needs for profitable volume is some assurance of 
stable cost conditions for a reasonable time. 

-In giving service to the retailers the most recent con- 
structive development on some of the railroads—including 
our own—has been the devising of a plan to expedite the 
tracing of coal and other freight. 

You all probably know how car records were made up 
in the past. On a large system it was frequently seventy- 
two hours or more from the time of the movement before 
a record of it appeared on the record books, so when 
any tracing was necessary for current shipments the record 
books were found to be of little service and records could 
be obtained only by a great deal of telephoning and tele- 
graphing to the junction or yards. 

Then some budding genius, whose name unfortunately 
has not been preserved for the Railroad Hall of Fame, 
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devised a plan so simple as to be wonderful. He took a 
large sheet of paper and divided it into 100 squares, num- 
bering those squares consecutively from 0 to 99, and at 
the top of the sheet provided numerous symbol letters 
and spaces to record the movements of trains. Now the 
conductor’s train sheet is transcribed at the yard on this 
large report, which is called a passing report. On symbol 
line “A,” for instance, the train reference and movement 
is shown. Then all the cars in that train are marked in the 
appropriate squares according to the last two numerals 
of the car number, and opposite the car number in its 
appropriate square is shown the train symbol number from 
the top of the sheet. About 500 cars are shown on each 
sheet. These sheets are manifolded by a hektograph process 
and copies sent to the various general traffic officers, divi- 
sion traffic officers and the more important off-line traffic 
agencies and are usually there the next morning after 
train movement has‘ transpired. 

Now, if a retailer or anybody else wants to trace a car 
that is currently in transit he calls up the nearest traffic 
office, that office looks on the appropriate passing report, 
has only to look at four or five numbers in the square bear- 
ing the last two numerals of the car to be traced and, in 
rine cases out of ten, a record of that car can be given 
within two minutes from the time the retailer’s request is 
received. It is a tremendous step in advance. 

The other burdens of the retailers, so far as the railroads 
are concerned, are largely claims and reconsigning rules. 
The stringent coal-reconsigning rules which were required 
of the railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
September are no longer with us—normalcy has_ been 
restored. 


DEFECTIVE EQUIPMENT A PROLIFIC SOURCE OF LOSS 


The handling of claims is now progressing much more 
rapidly than last year, for then the tremendous volume 
of work made it impracticable to expeditiously investigate 
and settle coal claims. We still have some old ones left 
but are settling them fast. We are interested, construc- 
tively, in the prevention of coal losses. Aside from pilfer- 
age, the chief cause of loss is defective equipment. 

The war demands on open-top equipment were so great 
and it was so impossible to meet the country’s demand for 
transportation and at the same time keep cars fully re- 


_ paired while the business and financial situation precluded 


our buying new cars, that many of our present cars are in 
poor shape. However, as business improves and we have 
more money to spend we will be rapidly putting these cars 
in shape so that loss will again be at a minimum: 

For many years the bill-of-lading rule as to amount. of 
railroad’s liability for loss in transit was expressed as the 
invoice value of the commodity at the place and time of 
shipment. That rule worked with substantial fairness dur- 
ing the years when we had no violent fluctuations in busi- 
ness. Now, because of a Supreme Court decision, railroad 
liability is for the fair market value as of the time ship- 
ment would ordinarily have .reached destination, less, of 
course, transportation and other charges which could not 
be collected and were not assumed on: the. portion of the 
shipment that had been lost. This was hailed as a remark- 
able victory by the shipping interests while prices were 
rising, but has caused a great deal of. grief. since. prices 
began to fall, for they have fallen faster .than they rose. 

The railroad in relation to the retail.coal dealer should 
continue to supplement the efforts of the retailer to have 
the consumers take in their winter’s coal in the spring and 
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early summer. We have preached this in season and out of 
season along our lines for many years and have just re- 
cently promulgated the advertisement which you have all 
seen, called “Coal For The Winter.” We most sincerely 
hope that advertising of this kind, given the wide publicity 
that this advertisement has received, will be a helpful factor 
in securing timely storage of coal, for we know it will 
relieve the consumer of distress and anxiety, will help the 
retailer and producer in the matter of their costs by even- 
ing up their distribution, will keep mine labor better satis- 
fied because of evenness of working time and will help the 
railroads by increasing their summer load and lessening 
their winter load. 

In the course of their 1912 investigation of all practices, 
etc., concerning anthracite coal the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, without any complaint before it, so far as I 
am aware, in 1916 ordered the reduction of one-line rates 
to the larger stations in New York running from Albany 
on the east to Rochester on the west. During the war and 
the coal shortage since, these differences in rates have not 
had a great deal of effect, but with the coming of normal 
business conditions they have worked a great advantage in 
favor of the communities and dealers having low rates and 
to the disadvantage of the communities and dealers having 
higher rates. 

The railroad men, producers and retailers worked out 
a plan of advancing the low and reducing the high rates 
so as to restore substantial parity of rates between dealers, 
producers, communities and railroads that existed so many 
years prior to 1916 without complaint, and, having pub- 
lished the tariffs, submitted them to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The tariffs were first suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which entered upon a 
hearing as to the reasonableness of the plan proposed, and 
at the hearing a great number of witnesses appeared in 
favor of the adjustment while the opposition to it was 
entirely professional in nature. Nevertheless the commis- 
sion has just decided that although an equalization is desir- 
able, the method proposed cannot be permitted to go into 
effect, satisfactory though it is to the railroads, to the 
producers and to the coal dealers, who are the three inter- 
ests who have their money in the proposition. They have 
given us no idea what sort of an adjustment will be ap- 
proved by them, but leave us to find some other method. 

Conditions in the coal trade and with the railroads are not 
of the brightest but I feel confident that hard work, straight 
thinking and a cool-headed appreciation by the public of 
what these problems really are will in the end bring us 
to the top of the hill and the fair land of prosperity “flow- 
ing with milk and honey.” 


Cost of Mining Anthracite Totals $6.953 
Per Gross Ton Loaded on Cars 


(3058 of mining anthracite during the months of January, 
February and March, 1921, has been compiled by 
the Anthracite Coal Operators’ Association. These fig- 
ures represent eighteen collieries producing approximately 
five and one-half millions of tons of coal annually and em- 
bracing operations located in the upper and lower mining 
fields, and thereby giving a fair example of the individual 
operator’s expenditures. It was found that the total cost 
loaded on cars at the mines during these three months was 
$6.953 per gross ton on a production of 1,113,627 tons of 
all sizes of coal, of which 67.77 per cent was chestnut and 
larger, and the balance, 32.23 per cent, was pea, buckwheat, 
rice and barley. 

Broken, egg, stove and chestnut total 67.77 per cent of 
production; pea coal, 8.83 per cent, and buckwheat and 
smaller, 23.40 per cent. The realization on broken, egg, 
stove and chestnut averaged $8.821 per ton, the realization 
on pea coal was $6.377, while the average realization of 
buckwheat, rice, barley, birdseye and culm was $3.366. On 
the total production of 1,113,627 tons the realization was 
$7.329. The difference between the realization and the total 
mining cost was 37.6c., or an amount obviously insufficient 
to pay selling expense, interest and Federal taxes and leave 
any profit whatever. 

If the smaller sizes had been sold at the prices quoted 
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COST AND TONNAGE OF FRESH MINED COAL FOR THREE MONTHS 





ENDED MARCH 31, 1921 

Number‘companies reporting. ....c<% sic coh weiss aetna ke ae ealrne 
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PERCENTAGE OF SIZES AND REALIZATION 
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Barley. ave neti: coho o. qeseai hile carne: See ae eer 4 Ke eH 
Bi boiler’ th. 2005 oe ae ee ee eee ; 

ae a , 3 v fe tans a ale cata RS ee. See 0.04 640 

Wye) ¢:) Ce AE AN rey eS $7..329 








under date of Aug. 20, 1921, which were as follows: pea, 
$4.50 to $6; buckwheat, $2.75 to $3.50; rice, $1.75 to $2.50, 
and barley, $1 to $1.25, it would have made it necessary 
for the broken, egg, stove and chestnut to be marketed at 
$9.36 per ton, using the low price quoted above, and at 
$8.48 per ton on the basis of the higher price, in order 
to cover merely the cost of production. Out of whatever 
margin there may be between the figure of $9.36 or $8.48 
(quoted above) and the actual selling price there must 
be provided (according to the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, part 2, page 20): 

“Reserves for uninsurable hazards, such as mine fires, 
floods, cave-ins, squeezes, strikes or other similar causes 
contributing to destruction of property and idleness at the 
mines (especially as revealed in greater overhead per ton 
by reason of lessened output); increased risk in the recover- 
ing of the capital involved in extra cost of development 
work under a normal régime of prices of coal; selling ex- 
pense, where a selling organization, other than the mine 
office force, is maintained in order to market the product; 
interest on the investment, including borrowed capital; al- 
lowance for income and excess profits taxes; gross or net 
profit on the investment.” 

The Federal Trade Commission further explains “margin” 
as follows: 

“The difference between the sales realization per ton and 
the f.o.b. mine cost per ton is the ‘margin.’ This ‘margin’ 
must not be confused with what is often called profit. 
Selling expense, interest, income and excess profits taxes, 
as well as other items, must be deducted from it before 
the net profit available for dividends or surplus from the ~ 
operation can be determined.” 

Whatever remains after these charges have been applied 
against the margin is the profit available for distribution to 
stockholders or owners of the property. The cost figures 
quoted are not theoretical figures but are those actually 
arrived at under the accounting system of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the U. S. Fuel Administration and the Treasury 
Department of the United States for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at income and excess profits taxes, so that they are not 
open to question. These collieries are all considered to be 
well-operated and well-managed mining properties. 

The U. S. Fuel Administration, after a thorough inves- 
tigation, stated that there is for each ton of annual pro- 
duction an investment of from $7.50 to $8. It would be 
difficult to persuade investors to put money into an industry 
where their prospective distribution and dividends were less 
than 10 per cent, owing to the hazards and risks of the 
business and because money in many much safer invest- 
ments can earn 8 per cent today. 

On this basis the “margin” above referred to should be 
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sufficient to cover all the charges to be paid out of it as 
referred to in the Federal Trade Commission’s explanation 
and leave the operator a reasonable net profit. 

The U. S. Fuel Administration allowed brokers and com- 
mission men 20c. per ton for selling anthracite in the East 
and 30c. per ton in the West, an average of 25c. per ton. 
Assuming that half of the investment in anthracite proper- 
ties is borrowed money, interest charges would amount to 
approximately 24c. Improvements would add another 18c., 
or a total of 67c. to come out of “margin.” To this total 
of 67c. there must be added an allowance for income or 
excess-profits taxes and for reserves for uninsurable haz- 
ards. If any balance then remains it is net profit. 

It must be borne in mind that anthracite sizes smaller 
than chestnut are sold at less than cost of production. The 
entire profit, therefore, must be obtained from the chestnut 
and larger sizes, the selling prices of which would have to 
be considerably higher than the figures which have been 
quoted as being necessary to cover merely the cost of 
production. 


August Coal Receipts at Duluth-Superior 
Dropped Below Last Year’s Rate 


OMPARATIVE receipts of coal by docks at Duluth- 

Superior for August and for the same period last year 
were as follows, as compiled by the Tomlinson company, 
Duluth vessel agents: 


1920 1921 








ae 

















Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 

Northwestern i710” Beene 64,600 152,000 100,547 178,741 
(SAL) eee oc ee ean LS ROOt a D ter eee 89,966 
Pittsburgh. 4g. 3 OE er ee 19,600 179,900 37,600 74,000 
USGS Oa 28,400 154,000 35,599 60,826 
momar. eee. 57,800 88,300 36,235 41,144 
BRPBU ERIN) fb i9 71. gos cms 300. 5% 7,500 5,800 6,266 8,650 
Itoh Qi 4 tye ee 202 00 Sate. 10,898 
ROU ee es Gol, os ke os Sua es 6S;1 00 ee Se ete 117,625 
a, Se re er 62,500 7,160 47,180 
MPECHOT UN ee oie «esas 17,100 47,500 50,189 64,324 
BetteebOTNACe: coo ite PANS ora ete 75,0008 =e Sethi: 18,976 
Philadelphia & Reading..... 18,500 27,000 60,501 35,096 
Wipe GOFPOTAtlOn ss icc. seman pS ULI WO" ogee: 134,900 
ERBISE ROIS: ye aids Sook a we 7,800 44,300 33,790 94,898 
MTSE IOV Les 3, 515 fe rey tops lalepp fy 22m vas 33 HOOD Be sree x exe 14,365 
“LE Dna be areal ies opel An al 2 400 U aMasttice ta ios LIEBCO citer its 6 
UG CL e Beers oe 2 2 a 52,800 9,530 115,167 

August receipts.......... 253,700 1,365,500 412,305 1,106,756 

Total to August 1........ 603,770 1,685,400 785,900 5,422,500 

Total to September |..... 857,470 3,050,900 1,198,205 6,529,256 


Anthracite receipts - excess of last year, 340,735 tons. 
Bituminous receipts in excess of last year, 3,478,356 tons. 


Increase of Wage in Connellsville Region 


FTER another week of strikes, meetings and confer- 
ences, the Connellsville coke region has finally settled 
the grievances and all companies operating, including W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., have finally adopted the Frick scale, which 
is what the men demanded. On Friday, Sept. 9, the men 
at Tower Hill No. 1 plant of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co. 
struck and demanded the Frick scale, following similar 
action on the part of the men at all three plants of the 
American Coke Corporation and the Republic plant of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. the day before. That evening 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., the American Coke Corporation, the Brier Hill Coke 
Co. and the Connellsville Central Coke Co. notified their men 
that they would pay the Frick scale, and on Saturday the 
men at Tower Hill No. 1 returned to work, and on the Mon- 
day following the rest of the idle men at the plants just 
mentioned followed their lead. 

W. J. Rainey, Inc., on Sept. 13 posted a notice that the 
Frick sca’e would be restored but that no coal would 
be mined for the open market. The entire output will be 
shipped to the Rainey-Wood byproduct plant at Swedeland, 
in the eastern part of the State. Stewart, Paull, Fort Hill 
and possibly Elm Grove will work. Allison will be idle 
and the mine workers are protesting that the work should 
be divided evenly. 

The Washington Coal & Coke Corporation also announced 
on Sept. 13 that it would pay the Frick scale. The Oliver- 
Snyder Co. also has adopted it, so that once again the 
Frick scale is the scale of the region, practically all the 
independent companies having fallen into line. 
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August Anthracite Shipments 112,355 Tons 
Greater Than Those of July 


HIPMENTS of anthracite during August, as reported to 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, in Philadelphia, 
amounted to 5,575,115 gross tons, as compared with 5,462,- 
760 tons in the preceding month and with 6,207,653 tons in 
August, 1920. The decrease from August, 1920, was due 
chiefly to continued light demand for all sizes except stove, 
and to a continuance of scattered colliery suspensions caused 
by market conditions and petty strikes. 
Shipments by originating carriers, in gross tons, were: 


August, 1921 July, 1921 

Philadelphia ay eadingarn var canes cer ican aes 1,116,844 1,039,078 
ehighi Valleys < Aeted sicnies stent as eels hee 924,649 946,387 
JerseyiGentral: ti ciaeyaes sou ne es 2 Py eee 544,007 507,942 
Lackawanna as tie cece Aes ee ek tees te vistas 953,014 926,850 
Delaware! és Hudsontaee axe ches, cee = oe eee eee 756,982 691,132 
Pennsylvania. pia eee acs Ae alee ee oie ool: 360,817 384,780 
Lp Cece i Aieeins: Pee AEA nr aye Ve rent As eee Sea 628,280 619,365 
New. York, Ontatio &. Western. 0 s4.4. 4-65 2. easy. oe 98,355 110,605 
ehigh & New Huoglands 005 .toa. ens nen sie. oo 192,167 236,621 
Totals cree cen eins bakes Nola atl Oraatieic cards: bua e ble RW fo vi We) 5,462,760 





Passage of Refunding Bill Would Enable 
Roads to Pay $150,000,000 Coal Bill 


| Bac passage of the railroad refunding bill is gen- 
erally recognized as the most important single step 
that could be taken at this time to improve the situation 
in the coal industry. The railroads owe no less than $150,- 
000,000 for coal. If that obligation could be discharged, 
it would relieve the industry from the greatest single 
burden it has been called upon to bear. There is every 
reason to believe that the refunding bill will be pushed 
energetically and that it will have become a law before 
Dec. 1. 

The National Coal Association is co-operating with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Sates in the collec- 
tion of exact data as to outstanding railroad accounts. 


Lewis to Represent Miners at Unemployment 


Conference; 10,500 Idle in Alabama 


OHN L. LEWIS, president of the United Mine Workers, 

probably will represent coal miners at the conference on 
unemployment to be held in Washington, which is expected 
to begin Sept. 26. Government departments dealing with 
mining have prepared for the conference up-to-date inform- 
ation as to the status of employment this year and last 
year. It shows that there is a normal employment in 
anthracite coal mines, but heavy unemployment in bitu- 
minous mines. Coal mines in the Birmingham (Ala.) dis- 
trict in normal times furnish work for 26,221 men. Twenty 
per cent of these have gone into other occupations and 
of, the remaining 20,977 about one-half are unemployed, 
making a total of 10,500 miners idle, and only 40 per cent 
of normal working. 


Congress Reconvenes; Coal Industry on 
Qui Vive as to Coal Legislation 


ONGRESS reconvened Wednesday, Sept. 21, after a 

month’s recess, and its assembling opens up the pos- 
sibility of coal legislation. The coal-stabilization bill of 
Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, is on the Senate 
calender subject to consideration at any time, and shortly 
before the recent recess the Senator announced that he 
would attempt to obtain action after the recess. Senator 
Penrose, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, plans to make the tax-revision bill the order 
of business just as soon as the session opens. The House 
is not expected to get down to legislative activity until 
Oct. 1. The session of Congress also will permit the com- 
mittees of both houses to consider other legislation affecting 
the coal industry. 
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Bituminous Mines Closing Entire Week Gain in Number; 


Those Working Full Time Decrease 


rated capacity of the country’s soft-coal mines has been 

closed down during recent months on account of lack of 
demand. In the week ended Aug. 20, for example, the aver- 
age running time was’only 42.8 per cent of full time. It 
has been clear that the average did not reflect the condition 
at every mine, for into it went-many mines entirely idle 
as well as some which by reason of low costs or fortunate 
contracts were able to work full time. 

Account of the 2,519 mine reports made to the Geological 
Survey for the week ended March 26, 1921, showed that 
710 mines were idle during the entire week. There are 
always a few mines closed through local strikes or mine 
disability, but in times of active demand the number 
entirely idle is small. A sample count in August, 1920, 
for instance, showed only 96 mines entirely idle, and the 
Mingo strike alone accounted for half of these. From 
the following table it will be seen that the number of 
mines closed down during an entire’ week has’ steadily 
increased ‘since last March. At that time. it was 28 per 
cent of the total number reporting to the Geological Survey; 
at present it is around 36 per cent. This fact is the more 
remarkable because the trend of production during the same 
period has. been upward rather than down. , It. indicates 
that as the depression is prolonged more and more mines 
are closed pending a revival of business. 


|: IS a familiar fact that from 50 to 60 per cent.of the 


NUMBER OF IDLE, FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME MINES 
REPORTING WEEKLY TO THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY a 


Closed Working Working Total 
Entire Part Full Number 
Week Ended Week Time Time Reporting 
Aug e219 2 Once entice eee 96 2,407 337 2,840b 
ee Hr: Hellen ita 
u » 192 ee eee Rae f ; 
AR N20) 192) eee ean Pe ae 970 1,547 180 2,697 
(a) Includes only commercial operations of some size.  (b) Seenote (a) 
appended to succeeding table. 
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Week 16 24 32 40 48 


Number of Hours of Operation 


WORKING TIME AT SOFT COAL MINES TODAY 
AND A YEAR AGO 


During the week ended Aug. 20, 1921, a total of 2,697 mines, 
representing 59 per cent of the production’ of the country, reported 
production and hours worked to the Geological Survey. It was 
found that 970 of these mines were closed down the entire week, 
that only 180 worked full time, and that the remaining 1,547 
worked part time. The capacity of each mine thus grouped by 
time worked was then found, the total capacity of the entire 
2,697 being 10,499,000 tons per week. In the diagram the black 
columns represent the percentage of this total capacity which 
fell in each time group. Thus 21 per cent of the capacity fell in 
the group of mines which were closed the entire week, 2.9 per 
cent in the group producing but working less than eight hours, 
and so on. The shaded columns show the corresponding data 
for the same week of 1920. The diagram brings out strikingly 
how large a part of our mine plant is now entirely idle. Whereas 
a year ago only 1.2 per cent of the capacity was entirely closed 
(and most of that on account of the Mingo strike) at present an 
ordinary week finds more than 20 per cent of the capacity pro- 
ducing no coal and therefore giving employment to almost no men. 


Comparisons such as these, however, based on the number 
of mines, ignore the fact that the smaller properties are 
the first to close. A more accurate indicator of the im- 
portance of the group of idle mines is given in the following 
table, which shows the percentage of full-time capacity 
represented by mines closed the entire week, by those work- 
ing one day, two days, and so on, up to full time. The 


‘table shows that during the week in question 21 per cent 


of the capacity reporting was closed the entire week, as 
against 1.8 per cent in the corresponding period of 1920. 
In other words, slightly more than one-fifth of the capacity 
reporting to the Geological Survey produced no coal and 
therefore gave employment to practically no men during the 
week of Aug. 20. 

Of course a mine may be closed one week and operate 
the: next, so that the proportion of the capacity closed 
down for two weeks without a break might be less than 
21 per cent, and the proportion closed down a month with- 
out a break.considerably less than 21 per cent. On the 
other hand, the number of mines closed down during the 
week of Aug. 20, which resumed production the following 
week, would be offset by others which had been working 
but which dropped into the class of those completely idle. 
Other recent weeks would, therefore, show about the same 
proportion closed for an entire week. 

It may be asked, How representative is the group of 
mines upon which the table is based? The tonnage included 
is 59 per cent of the total for the country. The operations 
are not wagon mines, but all commercial properties - of 
some size. The average weekly capacity of the 970 mines 
closed down the entire week was 2,280. The average for 
the total reporting—2,697—was 3,890 tons, above the coun- 
try average for commercial mines. 4 

‘From the way the figures are assembled it is clear ‘that 
there is a tendency to omit the mines closed down. For 
those districts such as central Pennsylvania and most of the 
Trans-Mississippi States, from which the Geological Survey 
collects reports direct from the operators without the assist- 
ance of a local association, there are doubtless many mines 
closed down concerning which the Survey receives no 
information. In other districts, where the reports are 
assembled by secretaries of local associations, an. effort 
has generally been made to report the mines not operating 
as well as those continuing to produce, but even so, there 
are naturally many smaller operations not connected with 
associations which cannot be covered by the local secretary. 
From these facts it is obvious that were it possible to get 
complete reports, the number and capacity of the group 
closed down the entire week would be proportionately 
greater—perhaps very much greater. 


WORKING TIME AT BITUMINOUS COAL MINES, WEEK ENDED 
AUG. 20, 1921, COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING WEEK IN 1920 (a) 


(Based on reports to the Geological Survey from operators producing 
about 59 per cent of the output, excluding coal coked at mine.) 


Per Cent of 





Number of 
: Mines Rated Capacity 
Time Group: 1920 §=1921 1920 1921 
Mines closed down entire week. 96b 970 1.85 21.0 
Mines reporting production but w vorking less 
than's hourss. hose a ee ee 67 69 2.9 Ey 
Mines working 8andlessthan I6hours. ... 261 280 8.4 12.9 
Mines working 16 and less than 24 hours. ... 500 407 17.6 21.0 
Mines working 24 and less than 32 hours. ... 590 327 - 23.0 16.2 
Mines working 32 and less than 40 hours. .. . 53h) 263 19.5 12.2 
Mines working 40 and less than 48 hours. . 476 201 16.0 7.9 
Mines working fulltime of 48 hours ormore.. 337 180 10.8 5.6 
Total, all: mines ss. 2 aes at eee 2,840 2,697 100.0 100.0 


(a) The week selected for analysis in 1920 (Aug. 16-21) corresponds to that for 
1921. It so happened, however, that the week of Aug. 21, 1920, was marked by 
short-lived strikes in Indiana and in two districts of Illinois. To avoid the 
abnormal condition indicated by these strikes, the figures for the week ended 
Aug. 14 were used for Indiana, and for the Belleville and Williamson County 
districts of Illinois those for the week of Aug. 28 were used. As no reports were 
available from the Harlan district for the week of Aug. 21, those for Aug. 14 were 
used; and for the same reason the Utah reports for the week of Sept. 25 were 
employed. None of. these substitutions affects the comparability an the data 
for 1920 and 1921. (6) Of the group entirely idle in 1920, 43 mines representing 
1 per cent of the capacity were accounted for by the long-drawn out strike i in the 
Kenova-Thacker (Williamson) field. 
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Four Coal Men Named for Unemployment 


~ Conference; To Convene Sept. 26 


MONG the delegates to the unemployment conference 

appointed Sept. 20 by President Harding are several 
representatives of the coal industry., The conference will 
convene Sept. 26. Secretary of Commerce Hoover will be 
chairman, but it is expected that the body will be separated 
into groups to consider the problems relating to the various 
industries. The coal men include John T. Connery, of 
Chicago, president of the Miami Coal Co.; W. K. Field, of 
Pittsburgh, president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.; E. M. 
Posten, of Columbus, Ohio, president of the New York 
Coal Co. Edgar E. Clark, who was a member of President 
Roosevelt’s . anthracite commission of 1902 and formerly 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission; Harry 
S. Robinson, of Los Angeles, who was chairman of the 1920 
Bituminous Coal Commission, and John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers, were also named as delegates, 
as was predicted in earlier advices, printed on page 469. 


Railroads Pay 64c. Per Freight-Train Mile 


- For Fuel; 57.5c. in 1920 


N A REPORT on freight-train service for the first six 

months of 1921 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
states that the cost of fuel per freight-train mile was $0.640 
as compared with $0.575 in 1920. The cost of coal per 
net ton, invoice plus freight, for both freight-and passenger- 
train service was $4.33 per ton as against $3.72 in 1920. 
The cost per 1,000 gross ton miles, excluding locomotive 
and tender, for fuel was $0.455 as against $0.411 in 1920. 
The net tons of coal charged to account 394 was 45,611,000 
as against 55,662,000 in 1920. For the passenger-train serv- 
ice the cost per passenger train mile of fuel in the 1921 six- 
months period was $0.288 as against $0.266 in 1920. 





United Mine Workers, in Convention, to 


Take Up Wage Question 


HE biennial convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America began its sessions in Indianapolis Tuesday, 
Sept. 20, with the wage question the topic of paramount 
interest in the minds of the delegates. John L. Lewis, pres- 
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ident of the international union, has declared against wage 
reductions, and the convention probably will be asked to 
indorse this policy. Present wage agreements between 
miners and operators expire next March 31, and meanwhile 
new scales must be negotiated by both the bituminous and 
anthracite miners. 

No time for the convention’s adjournment has been set, 
but the international officers expect that sessions will con- 
tinue at least two weeks, with most of the real convention 
work getting under way late the first week. 


FEW MEN AT COLORADO FUEL & IRON MINEs.—According: 
to General Manager Wertzel only 1,332 men are now em-— 
ployed at the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. as 
against 3,375 working at normal times. On Sept. 10 the 
Colorado Industrial Commission commenced to investigate 
the reduction in wage and hearings were commenced at: 
Walsenburg and will be continued in the various districts: 
in which the company has mines. No disturbances have: 
occurred, but Governor Shoup has ordered a number of 
State Rangers to the affected districts with strict orders 
to repress any movement leading to disorder. 





ONE MINE CLOSED FOR REPAIRS, REST Go ON STRIKE.— 
Because the G. M. Jones Co.’s No. 209 mine, near Athens, 
Ohio, was shut down for repairs the men considered they 
were discriminated against and induced the men at Mines 
Nos. 210 and 211 of the same company to go on strike for 
the purpose of having Mine No. 29 placed in operation. 
The controversy, which involved 250 men, was settled Sept. 
14. The mines are operated by the Ohio Collieries Co. 


THE RETAIL Foop INDEX issued by the U. S. Depariment 
of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that there was an increase of 4.3 per cent in the retail 
cost of food to the average family in August as compared 
with July. Prices of forty-three food articles are reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics each month by retail dealers 
in fifty-one important cities. From these prices average 
prices are made for each article. These average prices 
are then “weighted” according to the quantity of each 
article consumed in the average workingman’s family. 
From January, 1913, to December, 1920, twenty-two articles 
of food were used in this index, but from January, 1921, 
forty-three articles are included in the index number. 
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Loaded at oen eae Weis Made into peeress Num) Average 
: Mines for and Used by Steam Coke at Total Total sorts Picked of) Sievers enna 
State Shipment Employees and Heat Mines Quantity Value Ton ground face Total Worked 
a 13,869,680 200,535 += 541,149 925,357.15, 536,721 $45,937,681 $2.96 20,660 6,214 26,874 239 
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Tine, 9 ae 1,629,795 3,920 AG!94 Tee terse ks): 1,680,656 4,527,640 +2.69 3,018 626. 3,644.-\- - 227 
Fe ccc p nies eee e ee: 4,051,464 101,233 81,706 396,920 4,631,323 12,760,613 2.76 2,709 | ; 1,148 : 31857 | | 239 
ee rh ssced tain <a 7,558,507 165,433 «117,577 -1,485.313 —-9'326'830 23,774,941 2.55 9471 2'115 Wise 247 
ES rr 2'681,244 79,150 175,253 54,800 2,990,447 10,691,222 3.58 3,801 1,235 | ,51036 217 
West Virginia. ............... 73,672,527 2,548,896 1,097,232 1,717,898 — 79/036,553 196,551,015 2.49 74'350 20°355 | 94'705 500 
Oo aS 6,906,592 ee) CT ee 7,219,738 18,751,024 2.60 5,815. 1,471 7/286 221 
Totalbituminous........... 409,148,754 18,068,578 11,061,571 27,581,155 465,860,058 $1,160,616,013 $2.49. 508,801 
Pennsylvania anthracite... .. 76,128,970 2,360,821 9,602:410 ......... 88,092:201 se4'920°950 414 107'829 46742 134751 266 
“Grand totals. 272.5. 0.00. 5+: 485,277,724 20,429,399 20,663,981 27,581,155 553,952,259 $1,525,542,963 $2.75 616,630 159,939 776,569 209 


* Preliminary summary issued by the U. 8. Geological Survey, Sept. 17, 1921. 
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Weekly Review 


slightly above that in August, when, except during 
the first week, it was from 7,500,000 to 7,750,000 
tons. As an indicator of general business activity, 
bituminous-coal production is unequalled, but, unfor- 
tunately for the coal producer, there is no positive indi- 
cator to show in advance how demand will be next week 
or next month. A stiffening in coal prices is, of course, 
positive evidence of better demand, but we may have 
an increase in production and a drop in prices, such as 
has happened in several market centers recently. A small 
increase in the call for coal revealed such a general 
desire to share in the business that the quantity of coal 
shipped on consignment broke even the low price. 
Now, there is nothing in the course of either produc- 
tion or prices in recent weeks such as would indicate 
any change in the near future. The interest of buyers 
in the possibility of an upturn in the coal market is 
equally as great as that of the producer, because a 
mistake on the part of the buyer in changing his busi- 
ness from spot to contract at the proper time means 
as much to him as to the producer. 


Pisienss avove of bituminous coal is at a rate but 


INDICATIONS ARE ENCOURAGING TO COAL INDUSTRY 


It is outside the coal market, therefore, that we must 
turn to for signs of encouragement. Such signs are not 
lacking. Financial observers say that every sign now 
is a sign of promise and point out that the mercantile 
community is about convinced that prices will be no 
lower this winter or next spring than now, and, acting 
on this feeling, they may be expected to begin buying 
for consumption and, what is more important, to fill 
depleted stocks of merchandise. It is significant that 
car loadings of manufactured goods, as shown by the 
railroad figures, are increasing somewhat faster than 
loadings of other material. If nothing else will do 
it, the seasonal requirements for coal for what industry 
is going, coupled with household demand, in the terri- 


tory west of where hard coal is burned, will strengthen 
the coal business by the time frost comes, but it is 
for evidence of real improvement in basic conditions, 
that we are seeking. The Department of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business for August, published this 
week, shows among other things that the consumption 
of wool is rapidly increasing; of cotton is halting; that 
the news print mills are heavily stocked (with paper) 
and production and sales have been curtailed since the 
first of the year; that in the building industry, resi- 
dential and business building activity exceeds greatly 
that for industrial purposes; that steel-ingot produc- 
tion and exports have declined together; that grain 
exports (particularly of corn) and meat exports (partic- 
ularly hog products) are very large, and that shipments 
of automobiles from factories are declining from the 
high point this year in June. 

On the whole, the above-ground supply of steam coal 
is considered sufficient to absorb the shock of any 
increase in demand that the most optimistic can foresee, 
save only that attendent on the expected strike of coal 
mines next spring, and that is still some distance off. 

CoAL AGE index of spot prices for Sept. 20 is 
unchanged at 91. This is the third consecutive week 
of firm quotations which go to make up this index. 
While some steam prices have been depressed by the 
heavier volume of resultant coals made because of the 
increased domestic demand, the fact that industry in 
general is absorbing this steam tonnage with no great 
price concessions is indicative of a better outlook. 

BITUMINOUS 

As expected, the Labor Day holiday cut into production 
during the week ended Sept. 10. The total output was 
7,035,000 net tons as against 7,615,000 in the latest full- 
time week. The production rate per working day, how- 
ever, increased during the shorter week and further im- 
provement is shown in the reports for the first two days 


of the following week (Sept. 12-17), when loadings totaled 
55,134 cars. 
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Estimates of Production 
(NET TONS) 

BITUMINOUS COAL 

Week Ended 1921 
ANE. 27i(D) ee dees ee 7,753,000 
Sept. 3 (b)...... 7,615,000 11,167,000 
Sept. 10 (a) 7,035,000 10, 685, 000 
Daily average 1,320,000 Zz, 016, 000 
Calendar year 271,716,000 365,081,000 

Daily average, calendar 

1,273,000 1,707,000 


ANTHRACITE 


1,893,000 
1,800,000 
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1920 
11,383,000 
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Millions af Net Tons 











Aug. 27 (b) 
Sept. 3 (b). 
Sept. 10 (a).. 1,508,000 
Calendar year (a). 62,108,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
: 58,000 
60,000 
3,900,000 


1,868,000 
1,114,000 - 

562,000 

61,619,000 
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BITUMINOUS 
(FROM WEEKLY REPORT OF SEOtosIcAL SURVEY) 


Sept. 3 (b).. 
Sept. 10 (a). 
Calendar year 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 


396,000 
438,000 
14,890,000 


°o 
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Industries, while in an improved position, are still cau- 
tious about their fuel orders and are buying on the spot 
market only. The market fails to reflect favorable influ- 
ences. At the same time, especially in the Middle West, 
inquiries for tonnage thirty days hence are rapidly in- 
creasing, accompanied by a request that the buyers be 
protected on the quotation for two or three -weeks. 

At present steam coals are in increasing oversupply. The 
seasonal demand for domestic has forced much resultant 
coal on the bargain counter and the wise purchasing agent 
is availing himself of the offers of choice coals at attrac- 
tive figures. Retail stocks of household coal are growing, 
as the ultimate consumer is buying only in small lots, due 
to a desire to economize as well as to the hope that some- 
thing may yet force down mine prices or freight rates. 

The foreign market is absolutely stagnant. Loadings 
at Hampton Roads during the week ended Sept. 16 were 
the lowest in five years. Total dumpings for all accounts 
during that period were 190,211 gross tons, as compared 
with 216,740 the week preceding. Coastwise bargains and 
bunker business constitute present activities at the piers, 
although the New England contract movement is being 
maintained at the rate which has prevailed for the last 
thirty days. 

The all-rail movement to New England declined to 2,470 
cars during the week ended Sept. 10 from 2,580 cars the 
week before. This compares with 5,054 cars during the 





COAL AGE 
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corresponding week of 1920. Pennsylvania grades all-rail 
are difficult to sell because of the close competition of water- 
borne coal. 
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Slightly higher quotations have appeared in the New 
England market. There is more interest being shown by 
the smaller buyers, who have been inactive for weeks. 
There is less tendency to quote at the low level which pre- 
vailed a week ago. Pocahontas and New River have 
strengthened to $5 f.o.b. Hampton Roads while a few days 
ago considerable tonnage could be picked up at $4.80. 
Aside from some late buying of special coals from Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia, there is little activity in the Lake 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 























Market Aug.16, Sept.6, Sept.13, Sept.20,+ Market Aug.16, Sept.6, Sept.13, Sept.20+ 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921 Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.20 $5.35 $5.20 $4.75@$5.00 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.30 $2.30 -$2.25 $2.05@$2.20 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 3.00 3.15 3.15 2%.65@ 2.85 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.80 1.65 1.60 1.50@ 1.60 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.40 2.30 2.45 | 2.00@ 2.40 
nes PUD cacae rss a a oo nek + 23 f iQ a 7 4.50@ 5.00 Midwest 
ocahontas minerun..... icago..... : : 10 2.40@ 3.50 ; ; 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 5.50 5.15 5.00 4.90@ 5.15 ate y a a a ae Cieens ates, 3 3 3 $2 2 $3 ‘6 ao din 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston ssi 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.65@ 2.20 franklin’ Ill. screenings... Chicago..... yee Shi Tce 1.10@ 2.65 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... DEO BU ere O02 O58 Cantral® Til lump $a Chicago..... DKOO EDs 70M 702. 40a 3 00 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... PS70 ret PSN Y 75) 45@02 00, “Conical Ill nine rine Chicago..... 2.15 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.15 3.25 3.40 3.00@ 3.50 Gentral’ Ill. screenings... Chicago... 1.55 1.75 1.65 .0;90@ 2.95 
Pool I (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.90@ 3.25 fhq 4th Vein lump ape Chicago..... aA PLC Ls ROE Wis 35@ 3 50 
Pools (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.50 2.50 2.90 2.70@ 2.80 nd. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago.:... Ve Ohba Oyhcte ctu 00@ 2°95 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.55 2.45 2.60 2.25@ 2.50 Inq 4th Vein screenings. F Chicago..... aealcs~ gy SIyAY 1.15@ 2 15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 Inds 5th Vein lump ce Chicago..... 2.90 2.90 2.90 a 50@ oye 25 
Pool 9 (Super. Tow Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.25 2.20 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 Jnd’ 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.7% 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.25 2.20, 2.30 2.00@ 2.35 Ind’ 5th Vein screenings... Chicago... We Sis Or eae ey 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. 2.05 2.05° 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 Standard lump eogtr Louis... -'2.65°° 2.50" 2.65" 2:50@" 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.10 2.00 2.20 2.15 Staedand iiiviait in eae St) Louis oi ee ae Satie: aan 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... New ork ye 95 oes 00m 2.155 20 75@. 2.001 standard screenings eae a St. Louis (co eONS 5a 75 Orem 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 West. Ky. lump.........- Louisville... 3.00 3.05 2.75 2.25@ 3.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)........ Baltimore... 1.75 1.80 2.00 2.00 West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.45 2.35 2.25 2.05@ 2.40 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.70 1.25 1.30 1.00@ 1.55 
eer pre, (en and ate aes ines 38 18 ue : eH : ae 2.00 South and Southwest 
ool 54-6 as and St.).. iladelphia.. i ‘ A @ 1.75 : nae 
Pool 54.64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1.60 1160 1:70 1:50@ 1.85 Biz Seamlump...-....... Reena He agi 18 ah Go gee, aioe 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittabureltswece700e 2, 654002-65° 2, 55@!2.752 Tie Seam (washed). 2... Birmingham.. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.25 2.25 2.20@ 2.25 gh Ky. lump........... Wothsyillcheens OS eon 0 eo 50 3°25@ 3.75 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.70 1.70 1.70 200@ 2.25 8’ Ky minerun....... Louisville... 2.35 2.35 2.15 2.00@ 2.35 
Paueeoe lomp........... Columbus... 3.45. 3.45 3.45 3.25@ 3.65 §' R! Ky. screenings... Louisville... 1.70 1.55 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus..35 9 2,10 2.15 2.15, 2,00@ 2:25 Ycansas lump Ki detnh Kansas City. Ciera ] 5.75 ie 75 ; 
‘poet screenings...... ea bus oi fee } ae ee ; bos 130 Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.40 ..:. 4.25 4.25 
Oeking lumys «60.5.6. olumbus.... 3. J ¢ : : 
Hocking mine run........ eis eee 502 158 07 15 2 0G), 2 25.r ee rc ent: rare REL ice 20 Fee 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.50 1.30 1.25 1,.10@ 1.25 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 4 ae 
Pitts. No. 8 lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
9 9 
Market Freight Sept. 6, 1921 Sept. 13, 1921 - Sept. 20, 1921f- 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
PURGE ate iaiclerele. 65,6010 «3 New York,..... S26) rset ie See. S7560@ S727 5 th ehh ee ae S$7ACO@STR7 Se pied oe eas $7.60@$7.75 
Sri oto OAC eran ter we Z08 $7. ye the!) if raed 85 $7 poss 20 ie 130s 85 $7. 60g $8, 20 7% ip IME 85 
ORCME CO tl. ike e's 3s CARO? Suet are : : ; : : ‘ 
(0 os 5 Se eee New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.15 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 
Ege (ooo 86 eee gre ee 555 $e ue 8. Nee een 7. ace 85 8. ie 35 As os 85 8. ey 35 yh Loe 85 
(OT Occ Oe ne icago........ : : : 128 : : 4 
Stove New York...... 2.61 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove SEIT tals’ cova, abe ss Sapte ties rf so 8. es 60 8. Bilan 35 8. oe 60 8. atic 35 8. abit 60 8. a 35 
ROURKE Iie cakes a5 «se s10. ICALOS cis os + : ; ; i ' : .90 
GUEST New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.15 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 
Sande Peery e fa 60) Sangre ig ead ‘Lave zs ee 8. a is 75 8. ay 25 8. a uahs 75 8. Ose: 2D 8. ae ae 75 8. Gag 25 
IRGHT OIE sie\is)ci soho !+ 6 eos ICAZOR nites : ; ; ‘ : , : 
APOE ec, Gal d ss 2 a New York...... 2.47 5.00@ 5.35 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 
cee BME c= oi o.s <0 +s Ldiatste d hage he ree a ar 50 Se 25 A” 6. BO oe ae eee 6. Le ageae 
CE crc eerie eee GARONNE oscs } : ‘ ; : ‘ : 
Buckwheat No. 1....... New York...... 2.47 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. | Philadelphia... .. 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
PCRs ey cleat < vies 6 aie ce.e New York...... 2.47 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 
RCOU ce Sivieie ols. 6 « ocs,0-0 > Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
MPEG V gilda cie a Seb a8 0 5 New York...... 2.47 1.10@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
USAIN 5 wislesssic is o's oss 5.5.84 Philadelphia... . . 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 - 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
MSTEQROV Gata tisicvs g iaee os 2 @ New York...... 2.47 Pct ae hs ase 2 DO Lee wad imertatnen sets ae 2550 eerie A. oct saainds 2.50 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago, 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ttalics, 















Bituminous Coa! Dumped at 
1,4 -LakeErie Ports, by Weeks. 
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trade. Upper Lake docks are well supplied and no short- 
age is feared this winter. The Northwest is taking heavier 
shipments from the docks and it appears that this move- 
ment will soon reach normal. The dock space made avail- 
able by this movement is being filled promptly by the ar- 
rival of cargoes from the lower ports. Lake dumpings dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 17 were 477,371 net tons—455, 387 
tons cargo and 21,984 tons vessel fuelas compared with 
453,927 tons during the preceding week. Movement for 
the season to date now stands at 17,670,651 tons as against 
18,945,709 tons in 1920. 
ANTHRACITE 

Production of hard coal during the week ended Sept. 
10 was 1,508,000 net tons as against 1,800,000 tons in 
the week preceding, according to the Geological Survey. 
The decrease was almost entirely caused by the obser- 
vance of Labor Day. 

Domestic sizes are moving more easily but demand is 
still below expectations. Independent producers are ob- 
taining a premium on the larger sizes although pea and 
the smaller coals are frequently in distress. 

Lake dumpings are declining. During the week ended 
Sept. 14 the Buffalo piers moved 101,400 net tons, as 
compared with recent weekly dumpings of around 175,000 
tons. Rail shipments to New England were 1,806 cars 
during the week ended Sept. 10, as compared with 2,479 
tons during the preceding week. 


- : May June Aug. 


COAL AGE 


No. 12 


Vol. 20, 


Coal Age Index 91, 
Week of Sept. 20, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a _ whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
-and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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COKE 
The production of beehive coke still remains in the dol- 


drums. During the week ended Sept. 10 the output was 
60,000 tons, only 2,000 tons in excess of the previous 
week. 

The labor situation among the independent Connellsville 
operators is now fairly well cleared. The majority have 
advanced to the Frick scale of Aug. 1 and a resumption of 
operations has followed at several plants. Prices have 
been trending upward in the past week. 











Foreign Market 
And Export News 





steady, with the bunker business hold- 
ing its own. At the end of the week, 
however, vessel tonnage awaiting cargo 
had reached a total of only 16,600, with 
no ships scheduled as bound for this 
port for coal. 

Prices remain comparatively un- 
changed, with special quotations being 
made to dispose of demurrage coal. 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


ITaALY—Total imports during August 
were 474,378 tons, according to a cable 
to Coal Age. The tonnage came prin- 
cipally from England, United States, 
Germany, France and Belgium. Prices 
have declined considerably owing to the 
keen competition between Great Britain 
and the United States. Cardiff steam 
firsts are 225@235 lire, on wagons, a 
decline of 45 lire from last quotations; 
American steam is 190@200 lire as 


compared with 250@260 lire, quoted 
Sept. 8. 
GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 


district for the week ended Sept. 3 was 
1,741,810 metric tons, according to 
cabled advices to Coal Age. This com- 
pares with 1,787,085 tons in the week 
ended Aug. 27. 

BELGIUM—There is still much uneasi- 
ness in the industrial coal market, and 
production continues in excess of de- 
mand. It is hoped, however, that the 
improvement in the iron and steel in- 
dustries will lead to better conditions. 


Orders for domestic coal are still larger 
than can be dealt with and deliveries 
are irregular. It is thought that the 
high prices which ruled immediately 
after the armistice will return this 
winter. Cobbles are quoted at 121 and 
123 francs on wagons. 

SPAIN—With a better rate of opera- 
tion now prevailing, Asturian coal 
mines are endeavoring to compete with 
English coal. Prices at Barcelona are 
from 5 to 10 pesetas lower than those 
reported two weeks ago. Quotations 
are: screened, 115 pesetas; cobbles, 105, 
and smalls, 80 pesetas. 





Hampton Roads Exports Lowest in 
Five Years; No Business Offering 


Exporting continues to decline to the 
point of comparative inactivity. Dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 15 only four 
vessels cleared with coal for foreign 
ports, the lowest weekly record of the 
last five years. 

Movement of 


coal coastwise is 


New England movement is on contract 
for the most part. 

Accumulations at Tide are gradually 
diminishing. They have reached ap- 
proximately 175,000 tons, which is 50,- 
600 tons below the average. Practi- 
cally no movement of high-volatile coal 
was noted during the week, in spite of 
attractive prices. Nearly 100,000 tons 
of this grade is now on hand. The 
local situation, so far as foreign car- 
goes are concerned, is not likely to im- 
prove before next year. 


PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended —— 


Sept.8 Sept. 15 
N. & W. Piers, Lambert’s Point: 
Garson hand... «seen ues 1,761 1,323 
‘onsion and. a2 seci eee 92,405 67,680 
Tons dumped during week. . 95,864 84,787 
Tonnage waiting... 4,000 13,500 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewall’s Point: 
Carsion hand... xcsenuniesteoe 1,647 
Tons on. hands. pene een 82/000 82,350 
Tons dumped during week. . 74,125 52,601 
Tonnage waiting. . 2,769 2,000 
C. & O. Piers, New port ‘News: 
Catsiomhands.. ceasacinesio ster 2,116 1,945 
Tonsion Hand .-s. cnecinccenes 105,800 97,000 
Tons dumped during week. . . 46,751 52,823 
Tonnage waiting............ 3,300 1,100 
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COAL AGE 


British Producers Storm F oreign Markets 


French Buyers Get Low 


Quotations—American 


Exporters Find Competition too Stiff—British 
Mines Must Secure Outlet for Surplus Coal 


Production in the United Kingdom 
for the week ended Sept. 3 was 4,143,- 
900 gross tons, according to cabled ad- 
vices to Coal Age. This represents a 
slight increase over the preceding week. 

Newcastle shippers express consid- 
erable satisfaction over the purchase by 
the Turin gas works of 10,000 tons of 
gas coal and by the Milan gas works 
of 40,000 tons, for September and De- 
cember delivery. The price on the 
smaller tonnage was reported as 26s. 
9d., much below current quotations. 

The serious effect of wages on the 
cost of production is shown by the clos- 
ing down of several pits. In the last 
of the pits shut down, coal was costing 
30s. per ton to raise. 

On the other hand, the general opin- 
ion in Cardiff, is that the British ex- 
port coal trade is in satisfactory position 
in spite of the high railroad rates and 
the cost of production. Producers feel 
that they have reached the stage where 
they can now practically eliminate the 
American exporter on the basis of pres- 
ent costs. As a result, they feel that 
foreign purchasers will undoubtedly 
prefer Welsh coal to American. Foreign 
purchasers are withholding orders, 
hoping for a still further price reduc- 
tion. This action is only having the 
effect of increasing the British quota- 
tions. The opinion prevails that pres- 
sure must be brought to bear to bring 
about a reduction in railway and dock 
rates, which would enable British pro- 
ducers to reopen the mines that are now 
closed. 





Unprecedentedly Low Prices Quoted On 
British Coal at Rouen 


Demand for industrial coal is extra- 
ordinarily weak, whereas on account of 
the nearing winter the house coal de- 
mand increases slightly. With the pro- 
duction of French mines, existing stocks 
and the German coal deliveries, even on 
the basis of the present reduced quanti- 
ties, France has more coal available 
than is needed. Belgian competition 
has already compelled the Nord and 
Pas de Calais mines to reduce their 
prices on briquetes and ovoids. 


English exporters, who are overbur- 
dened with coals are quoting incredibly 
low prices. To illustrate this, New- 
castle prime Jarge coals are offered at 
105 francs delivered on wagon or barge 
at Rouen. Freight on the Seine being 
5 francs per ton, this gives a total of 
110 francs ¢.if., Paris, whereas from 
the Pas de Calais, an equivalent fuel 
cannot at present be supplied at less 
than 130 francs. In other sections, 
Welsh smalls are quoted delivered, 
Paris, at the equivalent of the cost at 
mines in the Nord and Pas de Calais. 

This position is becoming alarming 

for the French producers who, if Brit- 
ish exporters can go on quoting the 
above prices, will have to turn to the 
miners for a reduction in wages, in 
order to be able to stand this competi- 
tion. 
_ The French State Rys. have placed 
contracts in London for 20,000 tons of 
best Monmouthshire large coals on the 
basis of 83 francs c.i.f., immediate de- 
livery. 

Stocks of coal in France at the end 
of July were estimated at 4,491,645 
tons, according to Commerce Reports. 
These were distributed as follows: 
1,350,350 tons at the French mines, 
269,179 tons in the Saar Basin mines, 
536,130 tons at the French ports, and 
1,663,200 tons with the railroads. 

Imports, including British, German 
and American coals, via French ports 
were 274,000 tons in the week ended 
Aug. 11, compared with 236,000 tons 
in the week of Aug. 18. 

Great fear is expressed in regard to 
supplying Paris with coals next winter. 
Owing to the long abnormal draught, 
which has considerably reduced the 
draft on canals, and extensive repair 
work on the Northern canal system 
which is not proceeding as fast as was 
expected, more than 600 barges loaded 
with coal and bound for Paris have now 
been idle for weeks. 


THE GREAT NORWEGIAN SPITZBERG 
CoaL MINING Co. is at present making 
extensive developments on the Island of 
Spitzberg. It is expected that during 
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the present year the Great Norwegian 
Coal Mining Co. will be able to ship 
100,000 tons. 


British Regaining Export Stride 

During the period of the British 
strike, American exporters were quick 
to take advantage of the inability to 
continue the exportation of British 
coals. With the resumption of the col- 
lieries in Great Britain, much of this 
trade has deserted American shippers, 
as shown in the following table of 
exports: 


WS: Britain 

Tons Tons 
J TYLA gear steerer | 2,248,448 1,700,000 
HeEDEUar YE Pha wei ions 1,258,670 1,728,000 
Mancheons- ote otc eicc cr 1,151,840 1,986,000 
APTI Pat Mende ec oh. ets 1,453,027 *607,000 
MEA erect sete h s titieenes 2,500,374 *14,000 
DULLER Mastcatcts ote tear aera are 3,314,513 *8,000 
Ja Vie ee duahetenses ao acts 2,649,989 *816,000 
EQUUS Cerne setae e cttere th cle cette 3,103,000 





*Duration and effect of strike. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
September 15 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Canal Zone: Tons 
Am. SS. Cristobal for Cristobal............. 9,606 
For Cuba: 
Am. SS. Montoso for San Juan ............. 3,913 
For Dominican Republic: 
Am. Schr. Rosalie Hull for Sanchez.......... 1,130 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Brazil: 
Br. SS. Glenearn for Rio de Janeiro........... 3,035 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 





PIERS 
Sept. 10 Sept. 17+ 
Pool 9, New York... $5: ee $5.75@$5.85 
Pool 10; New York... 5,50@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 5.80@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hampton 
oadaiiie are ok 4.80@ 5.25 4.80@ 5.25 
Pools 5-6-7, 
Hampton Roads... 4.50 4.50@ 4.80 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York... $6.20@$6. 30 6.10@ 6.26 
Pool 10, New York... 5.95@ 6.05 5.85@ 5.95 
Pool 9 Philadelphia. 6.10@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool |}HamptonRoads 5.10@ 5.25 5.15@ 5.25 
Pool 5, 6,7, Hamp. Rds 4.65 4.60@ 4.80 
Welsh, Gibraltar..... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Port Said..... 64s, f.o.b. 64s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore..... 75s. f.0.b. 75s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro... 75s. f.o.b. 158. f0:b; 
Welsh, Algiers....... 50s. f.o.b. 503: Ff.0:b: 
Welsh, Malta......:. 60s. f.o.b. 60s. ‘f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon....... 57s. 6d. f:0.b 57s.6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, La Plata...... 70s. f.o.b. 70s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira...... 57s. 6d. f.a.s. 57s.6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe...... 57s. 6d. f.a.9. 57s.6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa........ 58s. t.i.b 58s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Newcastle.. 35s.@37s 353.@ 37s, 
Belgian, Antwerp. ... 110 fr. C1On fr: 
C.LF. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 
—Sept.10— Sept. 17+ 
Low High Low High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
River Plate......... $10.75 $10.20$11.00 $10.20 
French Atlantic..... ‘9.75 9.30 9.65 9.20 
United Kingdom.... 9.65 9:30 9.65 9.20 
Wiest Utaly tesserae 10.05 9 60 9.85 9.40 
Scandingvigiesn. =a eh. scsi cee 11.60 LUPE 
base. sentemio ates < 1225 Sas a 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Sept. 10 Sept. 177 
Admiralty Large........ 338, 318.6d.@32s.6d. 
Steam, Smalls........... 19s. 19s.@19s.6d. 

Newcastle: 
Best Steams... .......... 283.9d. 283.@303. 
BesiGas. ooo. tees e 3 27s.6d. 27s.6d.@28s.6d; 
Best Bunkers. . : 28s.6d. 27s.@28s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in ztaltcs. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 


New England 


BOSTON 


Slight Improvement in Prices—Marine 
Freights Unchanged—All-Rail Move- 
ment Light—Anthracite in Better Re- 
quest—Steam Moves With Less Diffi- 
culty. 


Bituminous—While the current level 
of prices remains unchanged, there are 
instances of slightly firmer quotations 
than were reported a week ago. They 
would hardly be mentioned were it not 
for the extremely dull period we have 
been passing through for many weeks. 
At the same time it betrays slightly 
more interest on the part of certain 
small buyers. It is apparent also that 
the Hampton Roads agencies are less 
disposed to sell slack at the $1 per net 
ton basis that was so freely quoted 
three weeks ago. . 

Pocahontas and New River shippers 
are still very actively canvassing this 
territory. Practically all the smokeless 
interests are engaged in the drive to 
place coal, and there is noticed a steady 
increase in the volume shipped coast- 
wise. With dullness along the line of 
the railroads and in the West, only in 
the direction of New England is there 
any encouragement whatever for new 
business. There is still a tendency to 
send coal forward unsold, but it should 
be said that most of the agencies are 
less brash about naming low figures. 
Several factors here seem at last to 
have discovered that mere price-cutting 
will not of itself move coal in a market 
that is under such heavy pressure to 
sell. 

As yet there is disclosed no tendency 
toward higher marine freights. De- 
pending on size, barges and sailing ves- 
sels continue to be quoted 90c.@$1.15, 
Hampton Roads to Boston. It is quite 
likely, however, that freights will not 
be marked up in the near future, leav- 
ing it to the coal shippers themselves 
to make the first move upward, when 
the way seems open. 

Movement all-rail remains on a light 
basis. The railroads are taking coal 
only sparingly, and the territory as a 
whole has been so flooded by offers of 
the smokeless coals from rehandling 
plants at New Haven, Providence, Bos- 
ton, and Portland that buyers take only 
the remotest kind of interest in the 
Pennsylvania grades. 

At the New York and Philadelphia 
piers dumpings are at a low ebb. The 
marine differentials operate so much 
in favor of movement from Hampton 
Roads that there is apparently as little 
request for tonnage to move bituminous 
from Philadelphia and from New York 


as there is desire on the part of vessel 
and barge owners to place their ton- 
nage on any basis that could reasonably 
be offered under present conditions. 

Anthracite—Domestic sizes are im- 
proving steadily. Stove 1s actually in 
short supply with most of the com- 
panies, and chestnut and pea are now 
being moved with very little difficulty, 
except on the part of certain of the 
independents. 

Somewhat to the surprise of the 
trade there.is also a better demand for 
certain of the steam sizes. It is felt 
there will be a renewal of interest in 
the buckwheats if the all-rail tariffs 
on these sizes can be somewhat reduced. 





Tidewater—FEast 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Domestic Moves -Easily— 
Steam Demand Improved—Bituminous 
Market Spotty—Local Trade Not Af- 
fected by Dissolution of Tidewater Coal 
Eachange. : 


Anthracite—There are further indi- 
cations that the situation has improved. 
Demand from the wholesaler and the 
retail dealer is stronger and all domestic 
coals are moving easily. Even though 
production is slower plenty of coal is 
being shipped to market to take care 
of all requirements. Salesmen are kept 
constantly in the field to prevent ac- 
cumulation. They report most of the 
yards well supplied with small pros- 
pect of much increase in business until 
the cooler weather drives customers to 
the market. 

Stove coal continues to lead. Chest- 
nut is moving easier here. An occa- 
sional quotation of $8.60 is heard for 
stove but the average has been around 
$8.50. Pea still lags with quotations 
varying considerably and according to 
the amount of coal on hand. 

The steam sizes are in a _ healthy 
condition. Demand is regular and quo- 
tations for the better coals are up to 
company circular. 

Bituminous—Market conditions are 
disappointing. The bright features of 
the early part of the week later dis- 
appeared and demand seemed to be at 
a standstill. The trade is anxiously 
awaiting the increased business which 
they believe ought to be here soon. 
The discontinuance of the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange is not expected to cause 
any inconvenience here. For the past 
several weeks more coal has been con- 
signed to interests outside the pools 
than otherwise. 

Demand ‘is spotty with not much 
change in prices. Consumers are not 
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as well supplied with coal as it was 
expected they would be after a summer 
of low prices, but it is believed the first 
touch of cool weather will drive in 
many new orders. 

Loaded boats are not numerous in 
this harbor and quotations for them do 
not vary much from the mine price 
basis. The cheaper coals are scarce. 
Because of this there is comparatively 
little of Pool 11 to be had. 

Local houses report many inquiries 
received and some new business but it 
is not up to expectations. There is 
little or no export activity and’ practi- 
cally no fixtures from this market. 
Bunkering demand has been quiet. 





BUFFALO 


Other Soft Coal Coming This Way— 
Shadow of Car Shortage—Anthracite 
Sluggish. 


Bituminous—Considerable effort is 
being made to introduce certain coals 
into this market that were formerly 
kept out by long distance and high 
freight rates. It is becoming common 
for this or that section to reduce the 
cost of mining until, so far as actual 
cost is concerned, the coal could easily 
compete with those that come in regu- 
larly. Not so very long ago there was 
little or no No. 8 coal selling here, but 
a few freight adjustments brought it in. 

Until the labor problem is settled in 
some uniform way there will be more 
or less special trouble in coal, as well as 
other industries directly affected by it. 
Until it is smoothed out there is going 
to be slow business generally. 

The car supply is still good, but cer- 
tain shippers look for a shortage of 
large proportions before winter. The 
leading railroads appear to be looking 
for it also and are doing considerable 
advertising in an effort to induce the 
shippers to buy coal early. Prices are 
slack enough to provoke delay, being 
$3 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
$2.50 for Allegheny Valley mine run 
and $1.75@$2 for slack. 

Anthracite—The idea that prices are 
to come down still prevails and the 
local papers help it on although they 
accept the money that the operators are 
spending in advertising to show that 
their profits are small. This may not 
be exactly misrepresenting the people, 
but it is surely misguiding them. 

The fact that profits are not high is 
shown by the dullness of the indepen- 
dent trade. These mines are now offer- 
ing coal $7.75@$8, which is lower than 
the line prices, yet business is slow. 
The local demand has improved a little 
of late and it will of necessity continue 
in that way until retailers are busy 
again. 

Lake—Shipments have fallen off, be- 
ing for the week 35,400 tons for Duluth 
and Superior, 21,200 for Milwaukee, 
16,000 for Chicago, 10,000 for Port 
Arthur, 9,500 for Sheboygan, 6,800 for 
Waukegan and 2,500 for Hancock; total, 
101,400 tons. 

Coke—Demand is still light, though 
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continued labor troubles in the Con- 
nellsville region have reduced the sup- 
ply. Furnaces have not increased their 
activity materially, though some of 
them are taking an increased amount 
of iron ore. 





BALTIMORE 


' Stronger Tone to Bituminous Market— 
Conditions Still Unprofitable—Anthra- 
cite Consumers Being Fed with Misin- 
formation. 


Bituminous—Trading which for the 
past ten days has shown a stronger 
tone is still operating or a more or less 
unnatural and demoralized basis. Some 
ef the operations having headquarters 
here report that they are unable to 
market their product, largely because 
they are in a high wage scale district, 
and are buying for distribution in the 
open market while keeping their own 
operations closed. The situation as a 
whole means that Pennsylvania R.R. 
coal for the most part is higher than 
either B. & O. or Western Maryland 
fuel. 

Then again there are Pennsylvania 
operations which are offering the high- 
est class at $2.25@$2.40. This is ex- 
plained by’ the fact that these opera- 
tions are required to maintain a work- 
ing force and are able to sell even at 
a slight loss because it helps to defray 
actual necessity operation cost. 

In such times of keen competition as 
this there is naturally a line of indi- 
vidual selling that is way off-color. For 
instance, one shipper caught at Tide 
with considerable Pool 34 was being 
charged with a demurrage cost of 
about $2 per car per day, was hawking 
the same around the trade as low as 
50c. a ton and freight rate. 


Anthracite—The situation continues 
to grow more and more unsatisfactory. 
Householders refuse to buy and the 
flow of coal to Baltimore has dwindled 
to such an extent that the shortage 
here will soon be around 120,000 tons, 
or two months normal supply. 

Meanwhile the paper which stirred 
up the trouble for the retail coal men 
and caused purchasers to hold off buy- 
ing because they thought they were to 
get lower priced coal this winter, is 
printing a lot of bunk about the possi- 
bility of a great rush about “river coal 
dredged from the bed of the Susque- 
hanna” and which is supposed to get 
on the market through a newly or- 
ganized concern at prices that will 
knock the spots out of things. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Moderate Anthracite Buying—Some 
Cut on Pea—Steam Coals Dull—Bi- 
tuminous Displays Some Betterment— 
Prices More Firm. 


Anthracite—September business thus 
far accomplished is far below the hopes 
of retailers. They now anxiously await 
the first frost as the next mile-post to- 
ward real business. 

Yards continue to maintain their 
capacity stocks and producers actually 
are having less difficulty than usual to 
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move their production, with pea, of 
course, excepted. Despite this condi- 
tion, the lowest price on pea coal re- 
cently has been around $5, and this 
figure, even though it usually covers 
a doubtful grade of coal, has given 
certain retailers an opportunity to 
quote publicly a low delivered price, 
some being as low as $10.25. This has 
led some dealers to shade prices 25c.@ 
50c. on stove and nut. 

Steam coal cannot be reported as 
improved, as the size in best demand— 
buckwheat—is only being taken moder- 
ately, with rice and barley almost un- 
called for. The big storage yards of 
the companies are showing heavier piles 
each week of all steam sizes. 


Bituminous—It can at least be said 
that with the middle of the month 
passed the outlook is somewhat. bet- 
ter. Numerous shippers report greatly 
increased inquiries and the percentage 
of business accruing therefrom is con- 
siderably higher. Consumers seem to 
be trying to get under cover for a fair 
portion of their winter requirements, 
and it has not been unusual of late to 
find a buyer who asks for a price to 
be protected over a period of two or 
three weeks. These previously had con- 
tracts and as they have not stocked up 
are now endeavoring to get ahead. 

Recent buying has been confined to 
the best grades and while quotations 
have not raised very much, and in some 
cases not at all, yet it has a tendency 
to firm up the ruling market prices 
and would seem to indicate an increase 
by the first of October. 

Industrial conditions seem to be bet- 
ter, as all of the furnaces under way 
are still operating and while they re- 
port light business in sight, they ad- 
mit the receipt of occasional new 
orders. 

The Tide trade is almost only a 
memory. Bunker business is also very 
light, with considerable competition for 
all that offers. 

Nothing has developed in the con- 
tract situation, and the consumer with- 
out agreement still is of the opinion 
that a contract for the balance of the 
season at present quotations is of no 
particular advantage. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Business Continues Quiet—Anthracite 


Stove Scarce—Some Improvement in 
Demand for Slack. 


Trade continues light for the season, 
as most domestic consumers are still 
holding back and buying only for pres- 
ent requirements. Dealers are carry- 
ing large stocks of all grades except 
stove, which is the kind most in demand 
and is increasingly scarce. 

Bituminous is selling slowly as most 
of the coal-using industries are very 
quiet, but there is a slightly increased 
demand for slack, though not sufficient 
as yet to affect the price. Quotations 
are as follows: 











ATT 
Retail: 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate. $15.50 
SUES hah price’ OSbor Dncec ae , 14.00 
Bituminous steam................. 11.00@11.50 
Domestic lump..... 12.25 
ALNDE WE exc. lece . «eee coh ae 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination: 
gan NIM pie ck Fe ee ae 7.75@ 8.50 
ACL Site siareteveeists cite cree ee Gls ale 6.00@ 6.75 
Northwest 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Chilly Weather Stimulates Business— 
Dock Trade in Better Shape—All-Rail 
Hard Hit. 


A touch of chilly weather has been 
sufficient to start retail orders coming 
in a little faster and has served to stim- 
ulate orders from dealers. A good ton- 
nage is now moving from the docks into 
the interior. 

With this movement, comes a relief 
at the docks, since it makes room for 
the coal still to arrive. The movement 
has already begun to decline, due to 
vessels being taken off the coal busi- 
ness for various reasons. It seems 
quite probable that there will be a suffi- 
cient tonnage on the docks, even with 
reduced movement for the remainder of 
the period of navigation. The require- 
ments of the season are unlikely to be 
as heavy as in more active years. 

The all-rail supply, while slow in 
moving forward, is likely to be of a 
considerable tonnage. It will probably 
be cut down somewhat from the fact 
that some of the business of past years 
which went to all-rail shippers, has this 
year been closed by contract to dock 
concerns. 

Just now, things are proceeding in 
something of a routine manner. There 
is little difficulty in transportation cir- 
cles. Cars are in ample supply and 
there is no heavy rush of traffic to 
make any trouble. 

Railroad men have been grumbling 
about the reduced wage schedule and 
have been voting on a strike order. In 
local railroad circles, it is understood 
that the vote has been strongly for a 
strike. But unless this does occur, the 
weather is likely to be the sole cause of 
activity or otherwise in the coal game 
in the Northwest. 





MILWAUKEE 


Improved Demand—Coke in Liberal 
Supply, but Strongly Held—Lake Re- 
ceipts Decline. 


There is a decided betterment in the 
demand for fuel from all sources. A 
much heralded cold wave caused a gen- 
eral survey of empty bins, and a con- 
sequent mild rush to cover. The situa- 
tion was aided by the receipt of a 
goodly amount of stove size anthracite, 
the scarcity of which has been hamper- 
ing retail deliveries. However, be- 
cause of the high price of coal and the 
unemployment situation, there will be 
more “hand-to-mouth” deliveries in the 
coming winter than ever before. 

Shipments to the interior show a 
satisfactory improvement. There was 
never as much coke on hand in Mil- 
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waukee as at the present time. Nev- 
ertheléss, the Solvay people hold their 
product at $15 per ton for domestic 
sizes. Gas coke is being advertised at 
$12.50 for nut sizes and $11 for small 
nut. 

Lake receipts thus far during Sep- 
tember have slackened up considerably. 
Seventeen cargoes in all have been re- 
ceived, aggregating 55,000 tons of an- 
thracite and 80,938 tons of soft coal. 

September prices of anthracite and 
bituminous, prevailing in Milwaukee, 
are shown in the following table, com- 
pared with those for the same date last 
year. These prices are subject to an 
additional 75c. carrying charge where 
the coal is carried in. The striking 
feature of the yearly comparison of 
these prices is that anthracite quota- 
tions, which cover the retail domestic 
trade, are uniformly higher this year 
than last while the bituminous steam 
prices are materially lower than those 
prevailing in September, 1920. 





Sept. 17, Sept. 17 

Anthracite 1920 1921 
Were eee ees 450 eS lose Gs lanes) 
Stove pe en Scar Pont 15.05 16.10@ 16.20 
Chestnut.iine .eeneiaee 15.05 16.10@ 16.20 
Pea saeco rete ers aie 14.35@ 14.45 
Buckwhestie. sen. ane se 11.50 12.10 

Bituminous, steam trade— 
Yough. and splint lump... 12.50 8.00 
Yough and pe minerun~ 11.50 The) 
‘ough. and splint screen- 
None nis aera 10.00 6.25 
Hock. and Pitt.lump..... 12.50 aie 
Hock. an Pitt. pilerun... 11.50 7.00 
Hock. and Pitt. screenings 10.00 6.00 
Poca. lump, egg and nut.. 15525 lida22 
Poca. minerun.......... 12.00 8.50 
Poca. screenings......... 11.00 ifs) 
Tiland Indjlumpin-peeses oes ee 8.00 
Smithing se enicopeistetes 13.00 9.00 
DULUTH 


Better Interior Movement Makes Room 
for Continued Receipts—Prices Firm— 
Transportation Conditions Are Ex- 
cellent. 

Despite indications of decreased ship- 
ments from lower ports, coal continues 
to arrive here in a volume which is 
only slightly less than heretofore. Last 
week twenty-eight cargoes came into 
port of which eight were anthracite and 
ten are reported on the way of which 
three are hard coal. 

The needs for the winter in bitumi- 
nous have been filled several weeks ago 
and anthracite would be sufficient if it 
continued coming in the quantities 
which have been recorded in the past 
two months. It is felt that docks with 
mine connections are sending coal to 
the Head-of-the-Lakes so as to have 
a supply on hand in the emergency of 
a possible strike of miners next April. 

Shipments from the docks here to 
points throughout the Northwest have 
gained appreciably in the last week and 
are now promising to more than take 
care of the inflow to the harbor. Of- 
ficials of one dock claim that anthra- 
cite is going off their dock as fast as 
it comes in, but the general report 
is that hard coal is still slow although 
picking up. The movement in bitumi- 
nous is encouraging. 

Railroads are in excellent condition 
to handle a large volume of coal and 
shippers report that never within the 
past six years have cars been received 


’ 6-in. lump coal. 
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so quickly at sidings for loading, and 
been hauled out so soon after loading. 
An increase of 50c. in Pocahontas has 
been made. General hardening of soft 
coal prices is evident. Screenings are 
$4 with no sellers below that figure 
and lump and run of pile are firm at 
$7 and $6.25. Pocohontas is now $10. 





Inland West 


CHICAGO 


Industries Hammer Steam Prices — 
Seasonal Domestic Call—Smokeless In 
Distress. 

All spring and summer the big buy- 
ers of steam coal have had bargains 
offered to them, in short, they have 
been pampered. These buyers _ be- 
lieve, now that, there is a better domes- 
tic demand, they will be able to buy 
steam coal at even lower levels than 
heretofore; consequently, they are hold- 
ing back and letting the operators bid 
against each other. In Chicago proper 
prices on screenings have slumped very 
badly. What little mine run has been 
coming has also been sold at a sacri- 
fice. Most of the industries have 
enough coal on hand to take care of 
immediate needs, but should there be 
a general revival of business they would 
find themselves short of coal. 

There is a seasonable demand for 
Chicago dealers are 
getting a little foretaste of what is to 
come, as practically all of the oper- 
ators are oversold on the lump size. 
They have, however, plenty of furnace 
and small egg to offer, but the dealers 
do not want this size, and will not take 
it unless forced to. The fact that any 
coal is scarce at this time is proving 
to be considerable of a surprise to the 
retail trade. 

There was some price cutting on 
smokeless this week as it was quite 
possible to buy high grade Pocahontas 
lump as low as $4.50 at the mines. 
Smokeless mine run is being sold as 
low as $2.40. This price, however, does 
not apply to “distress coal” which has 
had to be moved at lower figures. 

Some of the best informed sales 
agents are openly predicting that the 
demand for domestic coal will be ex- 
tremely short this year; in fact it 
has been said that the retailers will 
have on hand all the coal they want 
for the winter months by Nov. 1. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
the retailer has been buying very little 
coal all summer and so far this fall. 





COLUMBUS 


Better Domestic Demand — Steam 
Trade Still Slow and Screenings Ex- 
tremely Weak—Prices Are Unchanged. 


Retailers have been having a good 
run of business and with low stocks 
have been compelled to enter the mar- 
ket. This is especially true in the city 
districts. Farmers are still too busy 
to look after their fuel supply, but bet- 
ter buying from agricultural sections 
is expected soon. The tone of the trade 
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has improved to a certain extent and 
it is now believed that the worst of the 
slump is over. Retail prices are hold- 
ing firm in all sections. 

There is little demand for steam and 
this is one of the drawbacks to a more 
active domestic trade. Public utilities 
are about the only big buyers for the 
small sizes and these are not sufficient 
to absorb the increasing supply. Manu- 
facturing is slow in resuming and 
little is expected from that source for 
some time. 

Lake trade’ is not brisk and -Ohio 
mines are about stopped on their or- 
ders. Shipments from the lower ports 
are gradually being reduced. 

It is believed that not a great deal 
of tonnage will be shipped from Ohio 
to the Northwest during the remainder 
of the season. 


—_———— 


ST. LOUIS 


Some Domestic Activity—Steam Condi- 
tions Show No Improvement—Lump 
Prices Are Advancing. 

There is a little domestic improve- 
ment principally on the cheaper grades 
of coal. Mt. Olive is in the lead. Last 
week a large tonnage of coke, approxi- 
mately 100 tons a day, was being de- 
livered to customers who in the past 
had been using Carterville coal for the 
most part. 

Locally steam is slow. There is no 
activity and nothing to indicate that 
conditions will show any improvement 
as yet. Here and there a little coal 
moves in storage, but it is small. 

Country domestic orders show im- 
provement. Country steam conditions 
are not promising except to the extent 
that there will be a good demand later 
and coal may be hard to get. 

On account of the inability to move 
steam, lump coal is a little bit scarce 
and operators are inclined to advance 
prices. Some operators are accepting 
lump orders only when accompanied by 
orders for nut and egg. 

An advance of 25c. per ton has been 
announced by one or two of the larger 
retail dealers, effective Sept. 20. 





CINCINNATI 


Smokeless in Distress—Fall Business. 
Grows—Retail Prices Firm and Mine 
Quotations Hold. , 

The steady grind of fall business was’ 
apparent this week with. few price 
changes but a much better flow of or-: 
ders and inquiries. River business also 
has been picking up. Though smokeless 
prices have fallen in the wholesale 
market no effort has been made by 
retailers to reduce their quotations. 

Bituminous mine run business was 
better. Prices still remained $1.60@ 
$1.75 for spot Kentucky offerings and 
$1.75@$1.85 for West Virginia. Slack 
sagged with the re-entry of Logan 
County and other West Virginia trou- 
ble centers resuming. A price of $1@ 
$1.25 ruled on southeastern Kentucky 
and $1.25@$1.35 for West Virginia. 
Lump and block went forward in fair 
volume at $3@$3.50 for Kentucky and 
West Virginia selling down to $2.75 for 
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spot and up to $3.50 for well-known 
brands. 2a 
The slump .in-smokeless prices still 
continues, some No. 3 Pocahontas go- 
ing as low as $4.40, although quota- 
tions range $4.50@$5, egg can be 
bought around $4 and nut $3.25@$3.50. 
Mine run is variously priced and can 
be bought at $2.75 or a trifle lower. 
Slack ranges $1.50@$2.25. 
Warmer weather of the past few days 
has again cut into the retail business, 
-bringing it back in the ruck. Smoke- 
less Jump is quoted at $9.50, mine run 
at $7.75 and slack $6@$6.50.. . Bitu- 
-minous lump is $7.75@$8.25, mine run 
$6.75 and slack $5. 


DETROIT 
Little Demand for Steam or Domestic 
—Receipts Are Small — Anthracite 


Trading Slow. 
Bituminous—Neither steam nor do- 


mestic bituminous is in active demand. | 


‘Some say steam inquiries are more fre- 
quent but the volume of sales shows 
no material improvement. 

Among some of the buyers there is 
apparently an expectation that coal will 
‘be obtainable at a further price reduc- 
tion after the close of the Lake sea- 
son. Developments so far fail to sup- 
port this theory. Shipments to Detroit 
have not increased, and instead of at- 
tempting to force their output on an 
unreceptive market, the mines are said 
to be offsetting reduced Lake shipments 
by curtailing production. 

Three-inch lump from Ohio mines is 
quoted $3.25, 2-in. is $3, egg is $2.50, 
mine run is $2, and nut and slack $1.35. 
Four-inch splint lump from West Vir- 
ginia is offered at $3.25, 2-in. at $3, egg 
at $2.50, mine run at $2, nut and slack 


‘at $1.50. Pittsburgh No. 8 three-quar- ° 


ter lump brings $2.40, mine run $2.10, 
nut and slack $1.65. Smokeless lump 
and egg is $5; mine run $2.90, nut and 
slack $1.60. © 

Anthracite — Buying by household 
consumers is not proceeding in a way 
to impress dealers with a feeling that 
winter requirements of their custom- 
ers will-be supplied. While demand is 
strengthened by a few days of chilly 
weather, interest immediately lags when 
‘temperatures become warmer. 





CLEVELAND 


Lake Shipments Tumble—Industrial 
Consumers Still Cautious—Coal Re- 
ceipts Lower. 

The coal trade continues to take a 
keen interest in industrial develop- 
ments in this district. Buying has im- 
proved slightly but it has not measured 
up to expectations which were based 
upon reports of more activity in the 
steel mills and other lines. Some steel 
mills and various other plants have 
‘moderate stocks, due to the many weeks 
of curtailed operations. Interests thus 
situated are not in the mood to buy 
beyond present needs to any great ex- 
‘tent until future developments in their 
‘respective lines become more clearly 
defined. 

While not making any positive pre- 
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dictions a number of leaders believe 
that a coal famine is not impossible, in 
the event buyers suddenly decide to 
rush, into the market. They cite as a 
precedent the recent violent advance of 
the cotton market, that came when 
buyers realized the crop was short and 
that stocks were low. No price changes 
have been announced in the last week, 
although slack is showing weakening 
tendencies. 

_ With more than 17,000,000 tons of 
coal now shipped to the Northwest, the 
movement has taken a drastic slump. 
This business is in sharp-contrast with 
last year when every energy was being 


‘strained to prevent a coal famine.in 


the Northwest. Since it is not expected 
that more than -20,000,000 tons will be 
sent to the upper docks this season, it 
is seen that less than 3,000,000 tons re- 
main to be moved. As a result, the 
season will drag to a normal close with 
dwindling shipments each week. 

Bituminous receipts for industrials 
and dealers for the week’ ended Sept. 
10 were 727 cars divided; industrial 
504, retail 223 cars. This represents a 
decrease of 100 cars under receipts of 
the previous week. 








South 








LOUISVILLE 


Eastern Kentucky Operators En- 
deavoring to Raise Domestic Prices— 
Demand for Steam Coal Slow—Very 
Little Improvement Shown. 

Eastern Kentucky is endeavoring to 
increase prices 25c., due to near ap- 
proach of larger business, and trouble 
in securing the kind of cars that are 
needed for shipping prepared coal to 
retailers and general grades to con- 
sumers who have no unloading equip- 
ment for hopper bottom cars. The slow 


demand for screenings is also having 


something to do with the effort to ad- 
vance the price on prepared. 

It is reported that the L. & N. is en- 
forcing more rigidly its rule relative 
to cars loaded and not billed out, count- 
ing such cars against the next day’s 
mine supply. It is claimed that this is 
an injustice in view of the fact that 
the road fails to supply the class of 
equipment asked for, with the result 
that the operator is not able to bill out 
all loads immediately. 

Nut and slack is very draggy due 
to slightly better demand for prepared. 
Steam grades are weak in price, mine 
run having held up, but screenings are 
quoted 15c.@25c, lower. Western Ken- 
tucky fuels are rather steady in price. 





BIRMINGHAM 
Steam Market Unstable — Domestic 
Sizes Hard to Move—Production Due 
to Increase With Resumption of Fur- 
nace Companies. 

There is little or no change for the 
better in market conditions. There is 
some intermittent buying in the spot 
market, sales being fairly active one 
day followed by a dull trade for sev- 
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eral succeeding days, there being no 
semblance of a steady demand as yet. 

The completion of the reserve oil 
stations of the Government at Mobile 
has perhaps served to cut off part of 
the requirements of this port, as ves- 
sels with provisions for both oil and 
coal fuel have chosen the former at 
the present low cost. Quotations re- 
mained stationary. 

The domestic movement from the 
mines is restricted by the slack demand 
from dealers. Inquiry from without the 
immediate district is said to be slightly 
better, but trade conditions as a whole 
are very unsatisfactory. Wagon mines 
are placing considerable domestic coal 
direct to cellars of the consumers’ in 
the vicinity of Birmingham and coal is 
also being purchased in car lots by con- 
sumers to a greater extent than here- 
tofore. 

Production is now perhaps 65 per 
cent of normal. Several furnaces are 
due to be placed in blast in the next 
few weeks and preparations are being 
made to resume operations at some of 
the larger mines of the furnace com- 
panies. 

Fa a ae a 





Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Domestic in Good Call — Sluggish 
Steam Market Hampers Production— 
Better Outlook. 

Light demand for screenings holds 
back production of domestic sizes and 
working time has not been materially 
increased the past week. Local con- 
sumers are buying more freely and 
country dealer trade is sending in or- 
ders for prepared sizes which neces- 
sarily have to take their turn in being 
filled. 

Reduction of 28%c. in freight rates 
from southern Kansas fields promises 
scme additional business. There is a 
better outlook for screenings ahead 
due to early expiration of oil contracts 
which cannot be renewed on the basis 
of original oil prices. , 

No immediate changes in prices on 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas or Okla- 
homa are likely but another 30 days 
promises an advance in all these fields 
if pressure of orders necessitates fur- 
ther sacrifice on screenings. 








= 


West 





DENVER 


Strike Called Off—Operations, Resume 
-—_Investigation of Wage Conditions. 
Operation of the mines of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Co. located in south- 
ern Colorado has been resumed. The 
1,000 miners who walked out Sept. 1 
in protest of a contemplated wage. re- 
duction, amounting to about 30 per 
cent, returned Sept. 12 after the Colo- 
yado State Industrial Commission held 
a preliminary ‘hearing and ordered a 
restoration of the old wages pending a 
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full investigation of the whole matter. 

The state law requires a 30-day 
notice where wages are affected or in 
case the men go on strike. The miners’ 
union claimed a violation of this clause, 
the company contending that the 
miners agreed to the proposed cut in 
order to get more days’ work. 

E. H. Weitzel, manager of the com- 
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pany, declared that the proposed wage 
reductions would permit the company’s 
steel plant to reopen; that it would 
make the cost of coal lower for the pub- 
lic, and would make more earnings for 
the miners, who, he said, would be able 
under the reductions to work more reg- 
ularly, as coal production would be 
stimulated. 


News 


From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 


Demand Fails to Reflect Favorable In- 
fluences—Traffic Troubles Feared—Gas 
Slack Higher. 

The market shows practically no re- 
sponse to several influences that should 
be considered distinctly favorable, in- 
cluding greater activity in the steel 
industry, some increase in other indus- 
tries, and the progress of the season, 
which normally would bring a decided 
increase in demand for domestic coal 
at this time. Nor can it be said that 
there is a decided increase in demand 
without the Pittsburgh district feeling 
it on account of demand going to the 
non-union districts, for the Connells- 
ville region has seen little improve- 
ment in coal demand, and any consider- 
able increase would cause an overflow 
into the Pittsburgh district. 

There continues to be a fair demand 
for gas coal, and prices are a shade 
better, particularly in slack, while re- 
cently there was a surplus of gas slack, 
causing it to go practically at steam 
slack prices, say at $1.75, when steam 
slack brought about $1.65. Gas slack 
now easily commands $2 and some sales 
‘ have been made at $2.25. 

Prices on steam coal are largely nom- 
inal or asking prices, while in gas coal 
there is a definite market. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Labor Situation Cleared, With Most In- 
dependents Advanced—Demand Slight- 
ly Better—Production Unchanged. 


The labor situation among the inde- 
pendent operators is now fairly well 
cleared. The majority have advanced 
to the Frick scale of Aug. 1 and the 
remainder will probably do so. The 
Rainey interest, which had undertaken 
a reduction from the July 1 scale has 
advanced at several coal mines, which 
supply the Rainey-Wood byproduct 
plant in the East, to the Frick scale, 
and it is understood will shortly do the 
same at coke works whose product has 
been sold. The understanding is that 
the Steel Corporation has no intention 
of touching the Frick scale this year. 

Market demand for coke has _in- 
creased somewhat. The Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Co., Buffalo, is under- 
stood to have bought 10,000 tons of 


prompt at $3.25. Recently the Shenan- 
go Furnace Co. bought some prompt 
coke and also made a short-term con- 
tract, at about $3 in each case, but 
such a price could not be duplicated 
now. Some small lots of furnace coke 
have been sold to jobbers at $3.25, the 
jobber adding his margin. The A. M. 
Byers Co. is negotiating for coke to 
start its furnace. 

Prices have been trending upward 
in the past week, but with a clearer 
labor situation may not go much far- 
ther. We quote: Spot furnace, $3.25@ 
$3.40; contract, $3.25@$3.50; spot 
foundry, $4.25@$4.50. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Sept. 10, at 12,100 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 26,170 tons 
by the merchant ovens, making a total 
of 40,270 tons, an increase of 910 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


Coke Industry Shows Decided Better- 
ment—Prices Up and Operations Re- 
sumed—Coal Market Still Backward. 

Conditions in the Connellsville coke 
region took a decided change for the 
better last week. The outstanding de- 
velopments were: Acceptance by all 
independent operators of the Frick 
scale of November, 1917, having a base 
of $2.29 per 100 bushels of pick mined 
coal. A decided stiffening in the mar- 
ket price of coke with quotations firm 
at $3.25@$3.50 and the possibility that 
a range of $3.50@$3.75 will appear 
shortly. Resumption of operations at 
the Garwood plant of the Aetna Con- 
nellsville Coke Co. following the re- 
ceipt of a contract of 5,000 tons of fur- 
nace coke for the remainder of the year 
at a price around $3.25 per ton. Re- 
sumption of operations at the Leisen- 
ring No. 1 plant of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., one of the largest plants in 
the region, after a suspension through- 
out the summer. 

Posting of notices by the W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., that the Frick scale would 
be put into effect with the resumption 
of limited operations ended the labor 
trouble in the region which had its 
origin when the Rainey company sought 
to reduce wages another ten per cent. 

The resumption of the Leisenring 
No. 1 plant is considered more than 
usually significant. Throughout the 
period of depression the corporation has 
operated its mines fronting the Monon- 
gahela River because of the easy ship- 
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ping facilities to the Clairton byprod- 
uct plant. 

The need of the corporation now for 
tonnage apparently has increased to 
the extent that the mines further in 
the interior are to be called upon and 
the announcement of the Leisenring re- 
sumption was quickly followed by re- 
ports that other mines shortly would 
be put into operation. 

The coal market is backward in re- 
flecting the optimism of the coke trade. 
Sales continue to be sluggish and the | 
market is faced with a persistent price 
resistance. Sales are few although 
there is a demand for slack which can- 
not be satisfied because of the diffi- 
culty in disposing of the three-quarter 
size. Steam coal is quoted $1.50@$1.60 
with byproduct at $2. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Demand Fails to Revive—Mine Idleness 
Grows—Operators Out of Spot Market. 

No new market developments were 
observed during the week ended Sept. 
10. Most of the mines along the Upper 
Potomac have been shut down since the 
beginning of the year and as a result 
of the protracted idleness, there is now 
some suffering among the miners. No 
spot business was available because 
producers were unable to meet the 
prices of nearby non-union fields with 
their lower production costs. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Outlook Poor As Orders Fail to Mate- 
rialize—Spot Market Sluggish—Lake 
Demand Subsides. 


FAIRMONT 


With the Labor Day idleness and 
the little demand, production touched 
its lowest point for the year during the 
period ended Sept. 10. Only 76 mines 
out of 301 in the Fairmont region were 
operating even part-time. The outlook 
for September was gloomy as inquiries 
were being reduced and orders were 
almost entirely lacking. Little or no 
coal was moving to Tidewater. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Under the pressure of poor demand 
the output was being forced downward. 
Only a minority of mines were in op- 
eration producing a small tonnage for 
Northern and Western markets. The 
Lake demand had entirely subsided and 
spot business was extremely scarce. No 
satisfactory progress was being made 
in closing contracts. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Holiday Affects Production—Lakes in 
Continued Slump—Industrial Situation 
Improving Very Slowly. 

Production for the week ended Sept. 
10, was 295,000 tons, or about 56 per 
cent of the rated capacity of the mines 
for the five-day week. Owing to Labor 
Day, the output was some 50,000 tons 
less than the preceding week, but the 
daily production was over 1,000 tons 
in excess. The field has produced dur- 
ing the calendar year, 12,116,000 tons, 
which is approximately 53 per cent of 
capacity. 
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Railroads are taking more coal, both 
for immediate requirements and for 
storage, and reports indicate that at 
the present rate of production at least 
40 per cent is going to the carriers for 
fuel. The public utilities are also stor- 
ing coal in anticipation of their needs 
during the winter. 

Shipments of Lake coal continue to 
decline and operators feel that the dis- 
trict will have difficulty in maintaining 
production on the same scale as during 
the past few months, as the demand 
from other quarters is not of sufficient 
magnitude to offset it. The daily ac- 
cumulation at the lower docks is run- 
ning less than 8,000 cars, and dumpings 
around 1,600 cars. 

While Ohio’s industrial situation is 
improving, it cannot be said that it is 
reflected to any considerable degree in 
the demand for steam coal, as the mar- 
ket continues very dull and both spot 
and contract inquiries are negligible. 
Likewise, there has been some soften- 
ing in prices. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production Slightly Heavier—More In- 
quiries—Some Mines Resume. 

But little gain has been made in pro- 
duction during September over August, 
the first five days’ production being 
10,797 cars, as compared with the same 
period in August of 10,002 cars. This 
small gain has been maintained up to 
the present time. Operators are receiv- 
ing more inquiries now than at any 
time since the depression set in. 

For the first time since April 1 
Stineman No. 2 mine at South Fork, 
one of the largest operations in the 
district resumed operations, on Sept. 
12. No. 4 resumed two weeks earlier. 
Argyle Nos. 1 and 2 and the Riverside, 
Sunshine and J. C. Stineman mines 
have all resumed on part time and the 
miners are confident that better times 
are ahead. The South Fork district has 
been exceptionally hard hit. 

T. H. Watkins, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Producers’ Association, will 
be one of the speakers at the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress in Chicago on 
Oct. 17-22. This will be an important 
meeting and will deal with the prob- 
lems growing out of the meeting of 
the U. M. W. at the convention which 
convened in Cleveland Sept. 20. 





Middle West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Demand Not So Active— 
Steam Market Quiet but Outlook Im- 
proved—Labor Situation Better. 

On account of the continued warm 
weather, there has been a mild de- 
crease in the demand for domestic coal. 
This does not mean that there is no 
call, but the demand today is not as 
strong as it was a week ago although 
it is much stronger than it was back 
around the middle of August. 
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The steam market continues in the 
doldrums. The industrial outlook is 
much brighter than it has been at any 
time this year, but, at the same time, 
the improvement which has taken place 
has been so recent that the effect of it 
has not been felt as yet in the coal mar- 
ket. Owing to the increase in the de- 
mand for domestic, the steam tonnage 
has increased, and there has been some 
slight weakening of the market. One 
or two spot sales of good southern II- 
linois coal were made on the basis of 
$1 a ton. In the Indiana fields prices 
have been holding a little better as the 
lowest price we have heard quoted this 
past week on Indiana fourth vein 
sereenings has been in the vicinity of 
$1.25 with some operators holding firm 
at $1.50. 

The Middle West is still receiving 
large quantities of Eastern coal, but 
the bulk is of the smokeless variety. 
Block coal from West Virginia and 
Kentucky has been holding firm. This 
is because one or two of the larger 
dock companies who have been holding 
back all summer, have decided at this 
late hour to come into the market and 
purchase a few cargoes. These have 
been of such magnitude that they have 
ubsorbed the lump coal for the past 
few days from some of the better 
known producing fields in both West 
Virginia and Kentucky, especially the 
latter. 

The labor situation is a little more 
favorable than it has been during the 
past month. In Indiana where some 
serious disturbances were experienced 
a few weeks ago, the situation has com- 
pletely cleared up, as the last mines af- 
fected by the labor trouble have been 
reported as working since Monday. In 
Hardin County where fluorspar is pro- 
duced, the differences between the oper- 
ators and the miners have been ad- 
justed for the time being. During the 
early part of the disturbances, in view 
of the fact that the fluorspar miners 
had very aggressive support from the 
coal miners from the Harrisburg field, 
it was thought that disturbances might 
spread; but all danger of this has 
passed away. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Domestic Demand Good—Steam Still 


Lagging — General Conditions Not 
Much Improved—Prices Unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The Carterville field presents a 


peculiar condition at the present time. 
There is an unusually good demand for 
lump coal, with nothing at all for the 
other sizes, with the exception of egg. 
In other years when the demand for 
lump became good, it correspondingly 
brought egg and nut with it. 

In the Duquoin field, as well as Jack- 
son County, some improvement is 
noticeable in working time. Prices are 
coming closer to the association figures 
in the Carterville field, but steam is 
very hard to move and railroad ton- 
nage is light. Average working time 
is three days. 

Mt. Olive shows very little change. 
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There is, however, more working time 
and a stronger demand for domestic 
coal. There is very little steam busi- 
ness in any direction. Country price 
on domestic is $3.75. The city price 
is $3. Screenings on the open market 
range about $1. The railroad tonnage 
is good from this district. 

The Standard field is still working 
along on the ragged edge of production 
cost. Screenings are down to 60c., 2- 
in. lump is selling $2.10@$2.25 and 6- 
in. lump $2.75@$3, with steam nut as 
low as $1.75 and egg from $2 up. 

The steam market seems to hold 
back everywhere. There is no move- 
ment and if there were an increased 
demand for lump it would necessitate 
a higher price and the dumping of 
screenings 

Most of the tonnage moving now is 
going to the country for domestic. 
Railroad coal shows little improvement. 
Movement of loads andj empties is slow- 
ing up. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Production Is Light, but Prices Fairly 
Well Maintained—Industrial Concerns 
Behind on Contract Consumption. 

Mines are maintaining prices in spite 
of the fact that many are running less 
than two days a week, and the only 
full-time mines are shipping railroad 
coal, or in cases where heavy contracts 
are held. Screenings are a little weak, 
and some stock sold as low as 95c. 
during the past week. Some industrial 
concerns are far behind in taking con- 
tract fuel, resulting in mines having to 
go out in the open market in search 
of business to take care of this slump. 

Although the coal traffic bureau since 
1917 has added through rates to 7,784 
points, the members have not developed 
their selling organizations to take care 
of the newly opened districts as yet, 
resulting in no great improvement in 
business traceable to the larger sales 
field. 

However, it is noted with interest 
that more coal is now moving to the 
Northwest, while Southern business has 
been fair. Arkansas movement under 
the new rates should be good, and 
prospects are for very fair late fall 
business in Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


General Dullness Prevails—No Tide 
Movement and Western Markets Hardly 
Absorb Offerings—Lake Trading Quiet. 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 

New River mines suffered the usual 
loss of production because of Labor 
Day during the week ended Sept. 10. 
Tidewater buying was almost com- 
pletely at a standstill, with prices 
around $5 per gross ton, f.o.b. piers. 
Spot shipments to Western markets 
were heavier but were limited for the 
most part to prepared sizes. 
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Slim production at Winding Gulf op- 
erations was due to the general dullness 
prevailing at Tidewater. Few spot 
sales were made and contract business 
had to be relied upon in order to run. 
However, more Tidewater tonnage was 
going from this region than from New 
River. 

POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production reached the 
lowest point for the year during the 
early part of September, not being over 
30 per cent with no market losses 
reaching almost 340,000 tons. Contract 
shipments were materially curtailed 
and little or no Tidewater coal was 
moving. Slack was a drug on the mar- 
ket and dropped to as low as $1, while 
prepared sizes were also weaker. 

Instead of improving, Tug River 
production declined even further. There 
was virtually no market for spot coal 
except in the lump sizes and slack could 
hardly be moved at any price. Tide- 
water business was at a standstill and 
a minimum was.--going to the Lake. 
Companies experienced difficulty in se- 
curing equipment even for the small 
amount of coal they had on orders. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Labor Day Idleness Fails to Cause Loss 
of Marketable Production—Western 
Domestic Business Improves—Outlook 
Slightly Better. 


KANAWHA 


During the week ended Sept. 10 most 
of the miners who had joined the army 
of invasion against Mingo had returned 
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to work, but the week’s output was 
small because of the Labor Day idleness. 
Market conditions did not make for a 
large production, although steam de- 
mand was increasing encouragingly. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Considering what the Logan region 
had been through during the preceding 
week and because of the holiday, an 
excellent showing was made by Logan 
mines. Industrial and domestic sales 
were gradually increasing, which en- 
abled several producers to resume work 
after a long suspension. Western ship- 
ments were in fairly large volume but 
there was no Tidewater movement. 

Poor markets precluded larger op- 
erations in the Thacker field, but pro- 
duction was not under 40 per cent with 
much of the coal going to the railroads. 
There was an undercurrent of optimism 
in evidence with the belief that business 
would be materially improved before 
Cctober. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


There was no perceptible change in 
market conditions, prepared sizes being 
the only coal in demand. This, of 
course, weakened the demand for steam 
coals and it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to market them. 


VIRGINIA 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 
mines are not being operated and the 
prospects are for a further reduction 
in output because of the poor market. 
Activity was more marked along the 
mines on the Interstate and the C. C. & 
O. than on other roads in the region. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Steam Market Quiet—Domestic Heavier 
—Tennessee Mine Closings Bring 
Orders—Prices Firm. 

While there seems to be little change 
in the steam market, except, perhaps, 
more strength in nut and slack, block 
is moving better than at any time dur- 
ing the depression and not a few of 
the larger operations are sold up for 
the balance of the month. 

The present spurt in the market may 
be due-in part to the closing down of 
a number of mines in eastern Tennes- 
see, the trade ordinarily furnished from 
these shifting their business to east- 
ern Kentucky. It is understood that 
these mines will start up again Oct. 1. 








West 


UTAH 


Business Lacks Usual Fall Snap—tIn- 
dustries Barely Stirring. 


The volume of business being done 
is nothing like that which was expected 
by this time. The price disturbance 
of a few weeks ago is believed to be 
largely responsible for consumers with- 
holding their storage orders. The gen- 
eral public still believes that prices are 
going to fall before the cold’ weather 
sets in. 



















ALABAMA 
The Bonnie Coal Co. has been 
rated in Bibb County with a capital stock 
of $15,000 and has opened a slope mine near 


incorpo- 


the Bibb-Jefferson County line between 
EHoline and _ Blocton. William Jones, of 
Tuscaloosa, is the principal promoter of 


the new deve’opment. 


G. St. J. Perrott, associate physical chem- 
ist of the United States Bureau of Mines 
Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa., is to 
be sent to'Birmingham, Ala., to study the 
physical properties of coke in relation to 
its production and use in the blast furnace. 


The Daniel-Duffee Coal Co., recently or- 
ganized, will operate coal properties in the 
Birmingham section. Robert L. Daniel is 
president and C. G. Duffy, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. of Overton, 
are reported by the American Machinist to 
be in the market for coal mine hoists and 
pumps. The Woodward Iron Co. of Bir- 
mingham, are contemplating the purchase 
of two electric mining locomotives, storage 
battery type: 


ALASKA 


Reports to the Interior Department in- 
dicate that the Navy Coal Commission has 
been doing considerable development work 
in mining coal in the Chickaloon field dur- 
ing the year. A number of buildings have 
been constructed in the establishment of a 
permanent mining camp, including a hotel, 
a power house, an office, a hospital, a first- 
aid building and cottages for employees. 
Prospecting for coal has been carried on 
at Coal Creek, Gravel Creek and Kings 


News Items 


From Field and Trade 








River in the same general] field. Develop- 
ment, however, has been difficult on account 
of extensive faultings and foldings of beds 
and the presence of intrusive rocks. At 
Eska the Alaskan Engineering. Commission 
has produced about 200 tons a day for 
railroad use this year. In the Nenana lig- 
nite field between Seward and Fairbanks 
on the government railroad under govern- 
ment leases the Healy River Coal Company 
has been mining 50 tons a day for domestic 
use in the vicinity of Fairbanks. Two 
small mines were operated in the Broad 
Pass District under government leases, 
about 1,000 tons having been produced 
from each mine, most of the coal being 
used for domestic purposes. 


COLORADO 


W. A. Ream has beén appointed general 
manager of the Colorado Collieries Co., suc- 
cessors to the Western Collieries. Co. with 
offices in Denver. 


Coal mining on a limited scale on leased 
government lands by. community organiza- 
tions and small developers has been made 
possible through Chief M. D. MeEniry of 
the Denver field division of the United 
States general land office in Denver in ob- 
taining a reduction of the bonds required 
by the government of coal mining operators. 
The bond for $15,000, formerly required 
was termed excessive and prohibited small- 
scale mining. A new amendment to the 
coal mining regulations pertaining to gov- 
ernment lands provides a bond equal in 
amount to one-half of the investment for 
development when that investment is less 
than $10,000, but in no case shal] the bond 
be less ‘than $1,000. 


ILLINOIS 


Alexander Eisenstein, president of the 
Fidelity Coal Co. of Chicago, who has been 
through Poland distributing relief funds, 
returned on the Savoie, recently. 


A new coal company has been organized 
and a mine has opened north -of Ke- 
wanee. It is called the Eagle Coal Co. 
and is operated by Carlson, Reiff and 
Sons. Dumps and all mine equipment have 
been installed. 


The Williamson County Board of Review 
of Assessments has increased the total as- 
sessed valuation of the mines in that 
county approximately 30 per cent. The 
most notable change made was the re- 
duction of the Sanford Coal Co. from an 
assessed valuation of $400,000 to $100,000. 
However, the others were all given a boost. 


M. T. Anderson, of the Logan Coal Co., 
and formerly of the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., has accepted a position 
with the Union Colliery Co., and will be 
located in Chicago. ; 


The Taylor Coal Co. is making extensive 
improvements at its mine at Freeman in 
Williamson County. . The company is ex- 
pending about $200,000 in various improve- 
ments. 

A suit has been filed in the circuit court 
at Benton, in Franklin County, against the 
Southern Gem Coal Corporation, which op- 
erates what is known as the ‘“‘west” mine at 
West Frankfort, asking that an injunction 
be issued restraining the company from op- 
erating its mine in its accustomed manner. 
The suit is brought by a school district, the 
Union Hospital and about fifty residents in 
the vicinity of the mine, alleging that the 
huge volume of smoke and offensive gases 
issuing from the mine cause much annoy- 
ance and jeopardizes the health of the 
pero and the children attending the 
school. 


The Willisville Coal & Mining Co., of St. 
Louis, operating seven mines in Illinois, 
recently completed the concreting and en- 
larging of the main shaft of the Gulf mine 
operated at Sparta. Construction of a 
large concrete tipple over the main ‘Shaft 
is also being completed. é 
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e City of Murphysboro has notified the 
Berta veal Co, that the coal company 
will be held for damages that may occur 
to the subsiding of the surface on North 
Fourteenth St., and also for any other dam- 
ages that may result therefrom. Consid- 
erable private property in Murphysboro is 


also showing signs of sinking. 


The Ridge Coal Mining Co. has decreased 
its Gapital from $300,000 to $150,000. 


- 


INDIANA 


Fire of undetermined origin partly de- 
stroyed the largest washhouse at the Amer- 
ican No. 1 coal mine, two miles south of 
Bicknell, recently. Workmen repaired the 
damage and the miners are at work again. 


The Atlas Mine, owned by the Pike Coun- 
ty Coal Co. Petersburg, has resumed 
operations, giving employment to 400 men. 
The Atlas mine is the biggest mine south 
of the B. & O. 


The Higgins Martin Coal Co. at Terre 
ante, has filed a certificate of preliminary 
dissolution with the secretary of state. 


Deputy State Mine Inspector George 
Stevely has announced that an examina- 
tion for mine and fire bosses and _ hoisting 
engineers will be held in the Wiley_high 
school building, Terre Haute, Oct. 1. Steve- 
ly will conduct the examinations, 


IOWA 
Coal fields, recently discovered at Farm- 
ington, have attracted the attention of sev- 
eral Illinois men who have been preparing 
to enter this particular Iowa field. They 
have purchased the mining equipment from 
a defunct mine at Cuba, Ill. The men are 


William Street, James Street and Ora Bur- 


bridge, all of Peoria, Ill, and Orin and 
Charles Pitcher, all of Hanna City, IIl. 


The Capitol City Coal Co. of Pella has 
struck a 6-foot vein west of this town. 
The coal is of excellent quality. A switch 
will be laid to the Rock Island tracks and 
the mine will be developed on a large 
scale. 


KENTUCKY 


The Scuddy Coal Co. has filed amended 
articles increasing its capital stock from 
$150,000 to $200,000. 


W. D. Faulkner, field representative of 
the Harlan Coal Co., jobbers of Louisville, 
has moved into new quarters in the Post 
Office Building, Harlan. 


The Sunlight Mining Co., of Sunlight, has 
incorporated with a capital of $300,000, T. 
W. Crow, Nashville, Tenn. and J. B. 
Ramsey and J. B. Boddis, Madisonville, 
being the incorporators. This organization 
for a year or more has been developing a 
coal stripping operation near Madisonville, 
which represents one of the few and by far 
the largest project of its kind in the state. 

Notice has been filed of the dissolution of 
the Harlan Coal Mining Co., Louisville, 
which sold its mining operations in Harlan 
County, at Coxton and Kayu, to the Kop- 
pers interests of Pittsburgh last year. The 
same interests operate the Harlan Coal Co., 
Which is a separate and distinct concern, 
and which handles a jobbing business. Both 
companies were formed by K. U. Meguire. 

The production of coal in Kentucky for 
the first six months of 1921, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, 
Shows a decrease of 5,663,150 tons, or 
29.23 per cent. according to the official 
report of the chief inspector of mines. The 
proportionate decrease in working time was 
Much greater, indicating higher labor effi- 
ciency. Hight coal mining districts are 
covered in the report and all of them show 
a diminished output. , 

According to reports from Whitesburg, 
there is a noticeable improvement in the 
Elkhorn and Hazard fields. Several mines 
that have been practically at a standstill 
for several months, have resumed full- 
time. Among these are cited the Elkhorn 
Collieries Co. at Thornton Creek, the Apex 
Coal Co., The Acme By-Products Co., The 
Logan-Elkhorn Coal Co., at Whitaker and 

arsons, 

James Henderson, secretary of the Creech 
Coal Co. of Twilla, has left for a visit to 
his old home in Scotland. His father re- 
cently died there and part of Mr. Hen- 
derson’s visit will be spent in the duty of 


_ Settling up his estate. 


At Louisville, the new retail coal han- 
dling plant of the R. C. Tway Coal Co. 
Was placed in operation recently. This is 
Said to be one of the fastest operating re- 
tail plants in the section. Link conveyors 
are used. * . 

The Walkers Branch Mining Co., of Bris- 
toly-Va., has:filed suit in the Federal Court, 
at Covington, asking for a receiver for the 
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Walkers Branch Fuel Co., of Hazard, and 
seeking to recover $100,000 and_ interest, 
alleged due on notes, the suit involving 
title to three tracts of coal land in Perry 
County near Hazard. Judge A. M. J. Coch- 
ran granted the request for a receiver, and 
named C. E. Bullard. 


MICHIGAN 


W. L. Hessey and W. H. Hyre, formerly 
of the general office of the Hooper-Mankin 
Fuel Co., at Huntington, have been placed 
in charge of a newly established district 
office at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Detroit’s common council has approved 
the purchase of 15,000 tons of nut, pea 
and slack bituminous for use of the city 
waterworks from Charles F'. Sweeney, 
Detroit wholesaler, at a price of $5.04 
delivered in the pumping station bins. The 
coal comes from West Virginia and will 
cost $1.55 a ton at the mines. With 15,000 
tons previously purchased, this completes 
the supply for the waterworks for the 
coming winter. 


MINNESOTA 


H. S. Harmon, of the Pittsburgh office of 
the Carnegie Dock and Fuel Co., visited 
Duluth recently on a tour of inspection of 
the company’s docks. The new scales -of 
the company, at Duluth, went into service 
early in September. The scales have a ca- 
pacity to weigh up to 300 tons. 


W. H. Forbes, treasurer of the North- 
western Fuel Co., of St. Paul has passed his 
vacation by an automobile trip along the 
north shore of Lake Superior. He inspected 


the company’s docks at Duluth while in the 
city. 


NEW YORK 


T. H. Watkins, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corporation, will be one 
of the speakers at the American Mining 
Congress convention at Chicago, Oct. 17 to 

The United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York has granted 
the Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. another exten- 
sion, to Sept. 24, in which to file its segre- 
gation plan in accordance with the decree 
of the United States Supreme Court. 


OHIO 


Word has been received at the Sub-Dis- 
trict Miners headquarters that Mine Rescue 
car No. 5, from Washington, D. C., will be 
brought to Bellaire in October for exhibi- 
tion. It is expected that the car will be 
kept in Bellaire about a week in order that 
all miners in the district may have an op- 
portunity to see the exhibit. A movement 
may be started in Bellaire soon to get funds 
for the purpose of erecting a building on 
the north side of the Miners’ temple for 
housing a Mine Rescue Station. 

The breach of contract suit of the 
Wigarb Mining Co., a West Virginia cor- 
poration, against the Tildesley Coal Co., of 
Cincinnati, was dismissed in the United 
States District Court in Cincinnati by 
Judge J. E. Sater, upon application of the 
plaintiff. It was stated that this was with- 
out prejudice and that the costs were as- 
sessed the defendant. 

John Stirnkorb, sales manager for the 
Reliance Coal Co., Cincinnati, has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation. Captain John 
Hatfield, president of the company, is in 
Canada. 

The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Co. of Columbus, announces that it has 
engaged the services of Ralph R, Rug- 
heimer, who will be responsible for its ac- 
tivities in the coal fields of eastern Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and southeastern Ohio: 

The Elecon Engineering Co. is the name 
of a new concern which has opened offices 
in Columbus, with E. S. Hetrick as pres- 
ident and general manager. The company 
is doing a general contracting and engineer- 
ing business, specializing in elevating and 
conveying equipment for handling commod- 
ities, especially coal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Silver Lake Coal Co. has notified the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth that its 
capital stock has been increased from $5,500 
to $300,000. Twenty-three deeds have been 
placed on record in Schuylkill County in a 
transaction which conveyed to the Silver 
Lake Company 3,328 acres in Barry and 
Foster townships. A mortgage of $200,000 
was placed on record at the same time. 


The Big Four Coal Mining Co. has been 
formed with a capital of $200,000 to oper- 
ate properties in the anthracite field. Mich- 
ael J. Kelly, Curwenville, is treasurer. 
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The Troy Hill Coal Co. is being organ- 
ized by John P. Ruffner and John R. 
Fulton to operate coal properties in the 
western part of the state. The company is 
represented by Horace F. Baker, 1711 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 


The Maple Grove Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated under state laws to operate 
properties in the Johnstown section, with 
capital of $160,000. H. R. Miller, Johns- 
town, is treasurer. 


C. O. Norris and H. J. Thompson, who 
constitute the Cassidy Coal Co., of Cur- 
wensville, Clearfield County, have closed a 
deal whereby they became the owners of 
the Samuel Smeal farm in Pike township. 
It is said it will require twelve years to re- 
move the coal from the new tract. The 
Cassidy mines have been operating six 
days a week and the operators expect to 
continue at a largely increased output. 


The Albany Coal Co., a small operation 
on the Monongahela River, near Browns- 
ville, which has in the past worked union 
right on the edge of the non-union coke 
region field, has started up, open-shop, on 
a reduced wage scale. 


The American Coke Corporation, which 
has been working steadily shipping coal at 
three plants at Orient, Martin and Linn, is 
now down to one or two days a week at 
all three. 

A. charter has been issued to the Fair- 
lamb Co., of Philadelphia, to deal in coal, 
coke, sand, lime and _ cement. Capital 
stock is $125,000 and the treasurer is John 
1%) Lewis, of Broomall. The other in- 
corporators are George D. Van Sciver and 
J. B. Van Sciver, Philadelphia. 

A. F. Strouse, formerly of the Industrial 
Engineering Co. and recently with the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., has established offices in 
Pittsburgh, for the practice of industrial 
engineering, specializing in power costs, 
economics, purchased power problems and 
electrification of industrial plants. 

Clay F. Lynch, of Greensburg, Pa., gen- 
eral superintendent of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., has been named president of the Union 
Trust Co. of Greensburg which expects to 
open its doors for business about Oct. 15. 

Chief of Mines, Seward E. Button, of the 
Department of Mines, Pennsylvania, acting 
upon the complaint of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., Dunmore, that the mining meth- 
ods of the Suffolk Coal Co., whose property 
adjoins that of the complainant, will result 
in letting water and quicksand into the 
workings of the Pennsylvania company, has 
appointed a commission to investigate and 
make a report, composed of Inspectors 
Augustus McDade, 7th District, in which 
the two companies are located; Frank Kit- 


tle, 13th District, and Josph Walsh, 14th 
District. 


TENNESSEE 


The Etna Coal Co. has been acquired by 
new- interests, headed by R. F. Riddle & 
Sons, Chattanooga. The new owners are 
planning for the development of the com- 
pany’s holdings and are said to be con- 
sidering the installation of new machinery. 


The Kentucky Fuel Co. of Cincinnati has 
opened an office in Knoxville with T. J. 
Gilbert, former secretary and treasurer of 
the Furnace Gap Coal Mining Co. of Man- 
chester, Ky., in charge. 


The Staub Coal Co., Tracy City, has ac- 
quired property in the vicinity of Daisy, and 
plans for the establishment of a new plant 
with initial daily capacity of about 500 
tons. A list of equipment for installation 
is being arranged. 


UTAH 

The Mutual Coal Co. has ordered its third 
Sullivan undercutting machine as well as 
Sullivan drill equipment for sinking a new 
shaft at the company’s coal mines near 
Rains. 

Construction of special coaling barges 
and a mammoth storage dock at Alameda, 
Cal., in San Francisco Bay, at a cost of 
$700,000 will make possible the use of 
more Utah coal for trans-Pacific liners and 
coastwise vessels, according to Frederick 
A. Sweet, president of the Standard Coal 
Co., recently returned from the coast. 

The Great Western Coal Mines recently 
filed a plat of their new town of Great 


Western. The new company has opened 
offices at Helper. 


VIRGINIA 


As result of the pronounced falling off of 
business, coal offices in Norfolk are cutting 
down their forces very noticeably, and in 
some instances are preparing to close. The 
Kentenia Coal Co.’s office, which has been 
in charge of EH. M. Robinson, closed Sept. 1, 
and its business was removed to the Blue- 
field, W. Va., branch. 
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Ancillary receivers have been appointed 
for the Interstate Coal & Dock Co.'s hold- 
ings at Norfolk. as result of the suit insti- 
tuted in New York under the title: Lurhig 
Collieries Co., et al vs. Interstate Coal & 
Dock Co., it being alleged the latter owed 
$800,000 in unpaid bills to the plaintiffs. 
Elis McClellan Preston and John B. John- 
ston are the receivers named, with a re- 
straining order to accompany them giving 
them full and uninterrupted authority in 
disposing of the assets of the company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The office of general manager of the 
Eklhorn Piney Coal Mining Co., made 
vacant by the resignation of Garland 


Fletcher, will not be filled until late in the 
fall. Meanwhile, E. R. Phillips, of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. will remain in the Hunt- 
ington office nominally in charge. Most 
of the mines of this company are not 
shipping coal at present. 


In connection with the driving of a new 


entry at its plant at Balir in the Coal 
River field, the Holdred Collieries Co. is 
engaged in building gq new tipple which 


will be equipped with shaker screens, pick- 
ing tables and all other equipment for get- 
ting out prepared sizes. This company is 
under the management of D. O. Wing. 


In the Cabin Creek region, the Wyatt 
Coal Co., with general offices at Charles- 
ton, is pushing work on a new tipple. at its 
Sharon mine and on a new tipple at its 
Wake Forest mine. 


The capital stock of the Hartland Col- 
liery Co., of which John B. Hart, of Charles- 
ton, is president, has increased its capital 
stock from $500,000 to $2,000,000. This 
issue is to be divided into 10,000 shares 
of common and 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock, having a par value of $100 per share. 

Vv. B. Hayes, of the sales force of the 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 
spent a few days in the Fairmont field 
during the early part of September. 
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On Sept. 26 the Illinois Central will pub- 
lish a new tariff on coal from western Ken- 
tucky mines on its road to points on gq num- 
ber of lines in Central Freight Association 
territory. Connecting lines which will be 
affected include the B. & O., Big Four, 
Wabash, Grand Trunk, Michigan Central, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, Pan- 
Handle and Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 
This will open a large territory. 

Press reports are to the effect that the 
Henry Ford interests, operating the D. T. 
& I. R.R.. Ford motor interests, and mines 
in Kentucky, are planning terminal fa- 
cilities at Ashland, Ky. with a bridge 
across the Ohio River at that point, with 
the idea of eventually extending a line 
down into the coal fields of the state. 
This is an old plan which has been com- 
mented on at some length. However, it is 
reported in the latest dispatches that of- 
ficial announcement has been made con- 
cerning the plans for securing necessary 
terminal sites. 


Three important rate cases.as they re- 
late to the transportation of coal in the 
3uckeye State were recently scheduled to 
start at Columbus, The first to be taken 
up is what is known as the “Ohio Case,” 
which is the echo of a decision of the 
Ohio Utilities Commission last January in 
which the railroads were prohibited from 
making their full advances as per tariffs 
filed. In these tariffs carriers sought to 
make the Inner Crescent the base by al- 
lowing the 40 per cent increase and by 
maintaining the old differential give Ohio 
mines an advance of 50 and more per cent 
and the outer crescent about 36 per cent. 
The next scheduled is the Henry Ford case 
of the D. T. & I. where he seeks to make a 
reduction of 20 per cent on all coal freight 
rates. This is challenged by other carriers. 
The third case is that of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange in which the differential 
between Ohio districts as compared with 
the Inner and Outer Crescents is chal- 
lenged. 


Officials of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Big 
Four and Baltimore & Ohio railroads have 
been inspecting branch lines in the Louis- 
ville district. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. 
has purchased 700 new Western Pacific coal 
ears for use in Utah and will take 1,000 
more later. 

The New York, New 
proposes an increase in 


Haven & Hartford 
the rate on both 
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W. C. Posten of the Greenmar Coal Co., 
of Elkins, was absent from his office for 
a few days during the early part of Sep- 
tember on a hunting trip. 


It has been announced by the Coiusolida- 
tion Coa] Co. that J. O. Brooks is ap- 
pointed superintendent of Mine No. 25 at 
Pinnickinnick, He had been acting as super- 
intendent of Mine 21 at Gypsy. BGs 


Ash, superintendent of Mine 25 has been 
transferred to Mine 21. 
T. H. Johnson, of Bellaire, Ohio, who 


heads the Chesapeake Coal Co., was q re- 
cent business visitor in the Fairmont field. 


A Jeffrey conveyor, capable of handling 
2,400 tons a day, has been installed by the 
DeImar Coa] Co., at its Ruth mine not far 
from Hilderbrand, and is rated as probebly 
the largest conveyor of its kind in the re- 
gion. Much better time was made: in in- 
stalling the conveyor than had generally 
been anticipated. 


The West Virginia and Kentucky By- 
Products Coal Co., of Huntington, has been 
organized with a view to operating in both 
Ixentucky and West Virginia. Those prin- 
cipally interested in the new concern how- 
ever are: R. L. Vaught, Dr. G. L. Howard, 
J. W. Van Valkenburgh, Frank Hess, all 
of Huntington, and L. J. Kidd of Richmond, 
Ta. 


The general office building and company 


store building of the Empire Fuel Co.. at 
Huston, between Cedar Grove and Mont- 
gomery, in the Kanawha field, were de- 


stroyed by fire recently. It is believed that 
the fire was of jncendiary origin. The mine 
had been operating on a non-union basis 
for the last year, about 200 men being 
employed. 


Louis T. Krebs, manager W. A. Marshall 
& Co., Morgantown, has returned to the New 
York office after a vacation and business 
trip in Montreal and Quebec. He reports 
that conditions in the Dominion are a lit- 
tle more brisk than they were a month ago. 


soft and hard coal from Springfield to Ar- 
mory, Mass., from 42c. to 80c. per gross ton. 
The Utah Fuel Co. is seeking to recover 
$48,000, alleged excessive charges when the 
U. S. Government was in contro] of the 
D. & R. G.. The increase is said to have 
amounted to $7 a car. The case is being 
heard by H. C. Keene, examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Preliminary surveys have been completed 
by the Louisville & Nashville R.R. on aj 
proposed extension from Bettyville, Lee 
County, Ky., across sections of Lee County 
and through Clay and Bell counties to 
Loyal, Harlan County. If the construction 
of this route is held feasible, work will 
begin at once. 


In the complaint of the Duquesne Coal & 
Coke Co. the commission holds that inter- 
state rates on bituminous coal from mines 
west of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia on the Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia Ry. to points north and east are 
unduly prejudicial. 

In the complaint of the Michigan Build- 
ers Supply Co. the I. C. C. decides that 
rates from June 25 to Nov. 12, 1918, on 
anthracite coal from Carbondale, Jessup, 
Scranton and Winton, Pa., to Detroit were 


Biren ecnen le because they exceeded $3.70 
a ton. 


In the complaint of the Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation, an I. C. C. examiner recom- 
mends that the rate on bituminous coal 
from Morris Run, Pa., to Endicott and 
Johnson City, N. Y., was not unreasonable. 


The complaint of the Wayne Coal Co. 
has been assigned for hearing before an 
examiner at Pittsburgh, Sept. 30. 


The Northwestern Traffic and Service 
Bureau of Minneapolis complains to the 
I. C. against unreasonable rates on 


hard and soft coal from various mines in 
the United States to destinations in the 
Northwest states by reason of the increase 
under General Order No. 28. 








Obituary 





William Baxter Myers, treasurer of the 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., died recently 
in Bethlehem, Pa. 


William H. Buehrig, formerly a_ well- 
known coal operator and also banker of 
Minier, Ill., died recently at his home in 
that city. 


Ray Hickerson, coal mine operator of 
Rushville, Ill., lost his life recently in an at- 
tempt to rescue his ten year old son who 
had fallen into an abandoned mine shaft, 
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Mr. Krebs will assume the duties of the 
Fairmont office as well as the Morgantown 
office. 


J. E. Jones has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Shamrock Fuel Co., suc- 
ceeding Charles Upchurch, 


J. J. McSweeney, of Baltimore, who is the 
vice-president of the New England Fuel 
& Transportation Co., spent a few days 
recently in the Fairmont region on a visit 
to the properties of the New England 
company. 


A coal charter has been granted to the 
Mary Elizabeth Coal Co, of Huntington ; 
$500,000. H. H. Morris, John H. Holt, W. K. 
Cowden, C. S. Williams, Homer E. Holt, 
Huntington, incorporators. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Harewood Mine of the Western Fuel 
Corporation of Canada, Nanaimo, has been 
reopened. The company is reported to have 
secured contracts that necessitate an in- 
creased output. Consequently, not only the 
Harewood, but the Wakesiah. Reserve, and 
No. 1 mines must be worked to their ca- 
pacity. 

Six of the latest type of Paul Breathing 
Apparatus have been purchased by the 
British Columbia Department of Mines for 
the Cumberland (V. 1.) Mine Rescue Sta- 
tion. This is one of the coal mine centers 
of the Canadian Collieries (D), Ltd. 





NOVA SCOTIA 


Westgarth F. Brown, chief mineral in- 
spector of woods and forests in Great Bri- 
tain, is inspecting the Nova Scotia mines 
of the British Empire Steel Corp. in the 
capacity of an expert on submarine min- 
ing. He will probably also examine the iron 
ore mines at Wavana, Newfoundland. and 
will consult with the mining staff of the 
corporation as to submarine mining prac- 
tice in Cape Breton. 





when black damp immediately overcame 


him. 


John S. Field, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Consumers Co., died recent- 
ly at his home in Chicago, at the age of 74 
years. He was a director of several subsid- 
iary lines of the New York Central and was 
active in church and charitable work. 


Edmund L. Penruddocke, age 52, a we'l- 
known mechanical draftsman, died recently 
at his residence in Birmingham. Mr. Pen- 
ruddocke was connected with the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at the time 
of his death, and had previously been in 
the employ of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. for a number of years. 


Michael White, general superintendent of 
the Springfield District Coal Mining Co., 
died recently at his home in Springfield, 
lll. He was also for five years superin- 
tendent for the Peabody Coal Co., at Sher- 
man, and was well known in mining circles. 








Coming Meetings 





The annual Institute Meeting of the Ala- 
bama Coal Qperators’ Assoeiation is sched- 
uled to be held at the Empire Mines of the 
Empire Coal Co., at Empire, Walker Coun- 
ty, Oct. 4. This is the first meeting to be 
held by the Institute in several years, the 
sessions having been dispensed with during 
the war. 

The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Wquipment. The twenty-fourth annual con-~ 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 

National Safety Couneil will hold its 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, Il. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 8, and 9. Secretary H. 2 
Mason. Jr., Chamber of Commerce. Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for Oct. 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, CC. B. Connelly. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct. 19-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Dramatic Suspense? 

RESS reports indicate that the United Mine Work- 

ers will withhold the formulation of their “demands” 
until after the first of the year, and not, as has been 
customary, outline their program at their annual con- 
vention, now in session. So much of what transpires 
in union circles now may be defined as internal politics 
that failure to announce whether they are willing to 
strike for a 20-per cent raise or one of 60 per cent 
need cause no surprise. The present officers will make 
their stand for retention on an aggressive program of 
radical demands. 

The consumer of coal, both hard and soft, should 
not overlook the almost certainty of protracted coal- 
mine suspension beginning next April. No one can 
afford not to protect himself by storing in the next 
six months whatever he needs for a protracted period 
from April 1—possibly to July 1, 1922. The coal 
miners will not accept the inevitable reduction without 
a long struggle. 


Advertising Anthracite Ethics 

HREE of a projected series of twelve large news- 

paper advertisements of the anthracite producers 
have appeared in 100 daily papers in the territory 
served by hard coal. A huge expenditure is thus indi- 
cated. Is it a necessary expenditure? Is it wise? Will 
it accomplish its purpose? These are questions that 
the coal trade is asking. Whatever the series as a 
whole may develop it is clear from those that have ap- 
peared that the purpose behind this campaign is to 
explain prices. Reproductions of these advertisements 
will be found on pages 509 and 510 of this issue. 

In watching the unfolding of this campaign it is well 
to have in mind that it is not a campaign to sell 
anthracite coal—that commodity sells itself in time. It 
is a campaign to explain to consumers why prices of 
hard coal have not been reduced, why alone of things 
used by the ordinary citizen it is going up instead of 
declining. The public, reasoning by analogy, thinks 
that as a matter of course the price of hard coal must 
be due for a drop and to an undetermined but doubt- 
less considerable extent, and for that reason has not 
. purchased as usual the past summer against this win- 
ter’s needs. In the sense that overcoming this belief 
will promote the purchase of the tardily moving 
domestic sizes, the advertising campaign, one for which 
there is great need and which offers great opportunities 
for the advancement of the coal industry as a whole, 
is warranted and advisable. 

The scope of the prejudice to be overcome must be 
fully appreciated by the coal operators, or they would 
not have abandoned their traditional policy of silence. 
The lack of spontaneity in the copy so far released 
testifies to the seriousness of the effort. It is evident 
also that operators are assuming only to explain mine 


prices. They obviously are steering clear of the freight- 
rate question and the matters of retail-dealer margins 
and profits. The part of the jobber in the distribution 
of anthracite and his share of the margin apparently 
are to be ignored. 

This form of advertising can be defended on the 
ground of economy, at least economy in the long-run, 
according to L.D.H. Weld in a discussion of the packing 
industry in the American Economic Review of last 
March. He says “Willful misrepresentation of an in- 
dustry, with the resulting prejudice that is built up in 
the minds of many people, results in an ill will (instead 
of good will). Such an ill will makes it harder to sell 
products, makes it easy for federal and state govern- 
ments to pass harmful and uneconomic laws, and 
threatens the very stability of the business. If adver- 
tising designed to overcome such ill will should fail 
of its purpose, then it would have been wasted; if it 
succeeds, the benefits to the corporation and to the 
public cannot be measured in dollars and cents.” 

Just so the possibility for good to the coal industry 
as a whole that lies in this co-operative effort of the 
anthracite operators can never be measured in ‘money 
value. Appearance of the third piece of copy has done 
much to allay the criticism provoked by the first two 
pieces. Neither of the first two was calculated to 
answer the suspicion of the consumer that profits are 
unreasonable, for in neither did the operators frankly 
tell their complete story in figures. Happily the third 
is more definite. 

Should the operators succeed, as we trust and hope 
that they will, in satisfying the consumer of the 
squareness of their position there yet remains the 
necessity of explaining the delivered price. What we 
pay for coal at the curb is the important figure. If 
the producer is not gouging, then who is? will be the 
next question. The railroads have but to say that the 
government, through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, has fixed their rates. The retail dealers are 
alive to the situation thrust upon them and, as stated 
elsewhere in this issue, have launched an advertising 
campaign of their own. 

We have one suggestion to make. The number of 
cities in which the producers are publishing their 
advertisements is limited to perhaps seventy-five or 
eighty. There is, therefore, no great bar to using at 
least one advertisement in each city to give the cost of 
coal f.o.b. cars, taking care to show the cost of coal 
plus freight and war tax in the kind of tons in which 
it is sold at retail in that city. 

After all is said, may it not develop that the con- 
sumer will rise up and say “granted that costs, from 
mine to curb, are what you say, that profits are reason- 
able, nevertheless the price is too high? Reduce costs, 
for I will not pay such prices for coal. If mine labor 
is getting the profit, then let mine labor take less 
wages, but in any event give us our coal cheaper.” 
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Sellings—an Infant Art in Coal 


T IS decidedly unusual in our experience to have 

selling and salesmanship discussed so clearly and 
intelligently by a coal man as was done by D. F. Wil- 
liams, vice president and general sales manager of the 
Hudson Coal Co., in his address before the recent 
convention of the retail dealers of New York State, 
which we publish in full in this issue. Selling is not 
a lost art in coal; it is an art that has never been 
developed. 

Although coal is distributed in a highly competitive 
market, it has not been necessary until recent years 
for the vendor to spend time and effort in a study of 
the art of salesmanship. It is true that a few, a 
very few, have followed this course, and for them it has 
proven profitable. But there has been no general recog- 
nition by the coal trade of the basic theory of modern 
trade practice that in dealing with the vast multitude 
of the public the vendor, particularly of necessary com- 
modities, must build trade on confidence and good-will. 
It is not fair to indict the coal trade alone in this 
respect, but rather to note that other industries have 
progressed far in meeting this requirement, whereas 
the coal industry has only begun. 

Before commenting on Mr. Williams’ address we 
would point out that advancement in selling and mer- 
chandising any product that reaches a multitude of 
consumers has-in every instance been the result of the 
efforts of large-scale producers and distributors. The 
retailer, except in few individual cases and those only 
of outstanding -size and influence, has never been a 
source .of inspiration to trade; he has not translated 
thought into action in meeting the problems of dealing 
with a consuming public, problems that he faces at 
their inception because of ‘his front-line position. 

With this*thought in mind it is refreshing to turn 
to the words of one who oversees the distribution of 
several million tons of domestic coal through dealers 
to householders and find that “the time is here when 
we must carefully question our salesmanship abilities, 
must inquire into our local reputations for integrity 
and fairness and must give some thought to our tem- 
perament.” And again, “Since the beginning of the 
war there has been practically no coal selling in this 
country. There has been a great deal of order taking; 
by order takers, not salesmen. During the 
past few years in the coal trade we have told the buyer 
what he could have and at what price.” 

That times have changed is recognized, for the dealer 
is advised to acquaint himself with ‘actual conditions 
as they exist today” and to put into his business “that 
courage, optimism and resourcefulness that are so 
necessary for present-day selling.” A coal merchant, 
one of six in a town, who said he was disappointed 
with the possibilities for expansion, was pointed out as 
one who had laid down on the job, and who, if he could 
not wake up sufficiently to use modern methods of 
encouraging trade, had best consider that he was a fail- 
ure of his own making. 

Mr. Williams did not confine himself to generalities; 
he talked in terms of constructive details and his 
arguments for, and examples of, good practice have a 
far wider application than in the realm of the retail 
coal merchant. For instance, he says: “How many 
really appreciate the value of the figures that are 
prepared and placed before you?” Statistics are of 
value only as they are used, and he asks how many 
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have made such elementary use of their own figures 
as to reduce their annual tonnage to a daily basis and 
use that as a constant mark at which to shoot. 

Beyond a high sense of integrity, a knowledge of the 
goods sold, a knowledge of existing conditions and of 
a desire to serve, backed up by an energetic applica- 
tion of common sense, there is no secret to salesman- 
ship, we are told. Confidence is declared to be the 
keystone of success; to gain the confidence of the pub- 
lic requires a one-price short-credit and an open adver- 
tising policy. ; 

The dealer is told that he can never succeed until he 
knows his product—coal. He must know grades and 
quality, how coal is mined and prepared. He should 
visit the mines and otherwise familiarize himself with 
all phases of the business. 

Stress is properly laid on the environment of the 
dealer—the appearance of his place of doing business. 
How true it is that if your “environment is such that 
it breeds carelessness and inattention to detail; if it 
is such that it creates in you, a dealer, a feeling of 
smallness, of inferiority, you are working under a 
handicap that no amount of personal energy may over- 
come.” It is urged that a good setting is a part of good 
selling. 

Mr. Williams’ address is shot through with sound 
ideas and homely sense. Every one who reads it—and 
every man in the coal game should read it—will be 
impressed with the thought that in talking “Salesman- 
ship” to a convention of coal dealers Mr. Williams was 
doing a first-rate job of selling. He “sold” the idea 
that his company believes the things he said and that 
such a company is one to tie to. He must have created 
an added feeling of confidence in himself and his con- 
cern by such a frank survey of the coal business. 

This cataloging of the ways to do business better, 
each of us knows, is really a statement of the essential 
items in which the retail coal trade has fallen short 
of meeting modern requirements. And if these things 
should be observed by the coal merchant how can the 
producer help supply the incentive to the one man— 
the retailer—who represents his contact with that all- 
important public? 

The sales managers of every coal company in the 
country can talk until doomsday and they will never 
convert 50,000 retail dealers to the proper ideas of 
selling and service. There is just one way for the coal 
industry to reach that high estate of public confidence 
and that is to tell the public what it should expect 
from the merchant from whom it buys its coal. The 
average retailer will reform his methods and practices 
in those essential particulars outlined by Mr. Williams 
only when his customers, the household consumers— 
that great body of American people whose good opinion 
is so valued—demand better treatment. 

The coal industry could well afford to spend a million 
dollars a year for as many years as are necessary to 
educate the public into an appreciation not of the 
intricacies of the industry in which it has but a curios- 
ity but rather of what is good coal, how to burn it and 
the kind of retailer service to which the buyer is 
entitled. 

National standards of service can be set up and in 
the respective areas of hard- and soft-coal burning 
separate standards of quality and methods of use can 
be established. The retail trade can never be expected 
to do this; it is the duty and responsibility of the 
producer. 
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Indianola Pumps Water from Allegheny River Wells 
And Treats Its Sewage by Bacteria and Chlorination 


Water Is Raised Against Static Head of 355 Ft.—Sewage Fed to 
Imhoff Tank by Pumps, Which Start Automatically as Required— 
Liquid Goes to Dosing Tank, Sprinkling Filter and Settling Tanks 


By ALPHONSE F. BRoSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NFORTUNATELY coal-mining plants, and there- 

fore the towns housing their employees, must be 

brought to the coal. They are not like factories, 
to which the material for manipulation is brought. In 
the early days the problem was simple. Ramshackle 
houses were thrown together to protect the people from 
the elements, and a group of such houses was called a 
town. The evolution of the present-day mining com- 
munity has been gradual, possibly more progress having 
been made within the last ten years than in all those 
prior to that time. The model mining town of today, 
in order to be complete in its appointments, must have 
an adequate water supply and sewerage system. 

The Inland Collieries Co. found difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient potable water at its Indianola mine, which is 
located about twelve miles northeast of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
An exhaustive study of the geology of the region pre- 
cluded all possibility of obtaining locally a supply that 
would be both ample and inexpensive. The decision was 
then made to drill wells on the bank of the Allegheny 
River just above Harmarville, at a point nearly three 
miles distant. Here a pumping station was located to 
force the water to Indianola. 

Three wells were drilled extending 44 ft. below the 
level of the river when the “pool” is full. These were 
connected to two 350-gallon Deane motor-driven triplex 
pumps, one machine serving as a spare. These pumps 


Pumping 
Station 


This Harmarville 
pumping station is 
located at such a 
level that the water 
table in the walls is 
always at no great 
distance above the 
stream. Water 


travels through the 
ground adjacent to 


the river and is 
usually found but 
little below the level 
of the stream itself. 
In this station two 
350-gal. motor- 
driventriplex 
pumps, one of which 
is ‘a spare, are 
placed in a dry con- 
crete cirgular pit. 
The wells extend 
below the pool level 
of the stream. 


are installed in a dry concrete pit of circular form, 
housed within a brick superstructure of plain, but not 
unpleasing, design. 

From the pumping station the water passes to the 
town through an 8-in. cast-iron pipe. Here it is dis- 
tributed to the consumers through 12,000 ft. of 4- to 
6-in. cast-iron water-mains, connected to the houses 
by means of smaller service lines. Fire hydrants are 
installed throughout the town. A steel tank having a 
capacity of approximately 420,000 gallons is located at 
a sufficient height to give the necessary head to the fire 
system; it also serves as an overflow outlet for the dis- 
tribution system and a storage for fire protection. 

The entire water system as built is complete in detail 
and represents the highest type of construction, em- 
bodying quantity, quality and safety, in both potability 
and fire protection. A pump operator, who resides on 
the property adjoining the pumping station, takes care 
of the pumping during the day. It has not been found 
necessary as yet to pump throughout the whole twenty- 
four hours. 

The water as taken from the well is sparkling, cool 
and abundant. Frequent analyses are made to safe- 
guard its purity. Only two of the three wells are now 
used, the third being kept in reserve to augment the 
present supply, should this become necessary. The In- 
land company constructed the pump station, force main 








By this means 
an appreciable saving in cost was effected. 

Deer Creek, which becomes quite low during the sum- 
mer months, flows through the company’s property. 
Because of water shortage during the hot season the 
raw sewage from the town could not be discharged 
into this stream without jeopardizing the health of the 


and reservoir tank with its own labor. 


community. It became necessary therefore to furnish 
some other means of sewage disposal, and a solution of 
the problem was found in the present plant, which is 
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Sprinkling 
Filter 


The effluent from 
the Imhoff tank 
after 7d'o 84 nes 
sprayed over the 
surface of a gravel 
bed and thus aer- 
ated. Underdrain- 
ing removes the 
liquid to the final 
settling tank. Back 
of the filter can be 
seen the pump sta- 
tion and the Imhoff 
tank. The building 
to the left is a tem- 
porary boiler plant. 





located on the bank of Deer Creek, the effluent being 
discharged into that stream. 

The works were designed to handle the sewage from 
1,250 people, the quantity to be treated being estimated 
at 100 gallons per day per person. The plant is in oper- 
ation continuously and is automatic in action, but the 
flow of sewage usually is confined to about sixteen hours 
out of each day. The installation itself consists of a 
pump station, roughing screen, Imhoff tank, sprinkling 
filter, chlorination plant, sludge bed and resettling tank. 
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VILLAGE OF INDIANOLA SHOWING WATER AND SEWER LINES AND THE SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 
The pipes shown by heavy lines are those used for water-supply purposes, while those dotted are sewer lines. The 
illustration shows in dotted lines the extensions of the sewage disposal plant which will be made 
when the village of Indianola so develops as to need them. 
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Owing to the surface conditions it became necessary to 
install a pump to lift the incoming sewage to the treat- 
ment plant. 

Two Yeomans Bros. centrifugal pumps manufactured 
by the Davidson Gas Burner Co. and having a capacity 
of 300 gallons per minute are installed in this station 
and operate automatically by means of floats. When the 
sewage rises in the well, one float at a predetermined 
level throws a switch, thus putting one of the pumps in 
operation. Should the flow continue to gain on the first 
pump, a second float 15 in. higher than the first starts 
the second machine to work, consequently there is little 
danger of sewage flooding the pump station. 

A third pump has been installed. This is a centrif- 
ugal unit driven by a small Novo gasoline engine. It is 
used as an emergency pump in case something: happens 
to the electrically-driven units. The roughing screens are 
located in the well, within the pump station, and serve 
to catch any sticks, rags, paper or other indestructible 
material which might happen to accompany the sewage. 
These screenings are removed periodically by means of 
a bucket which is lifted from the well by the aid of a 
hoist. To avoid infection the screenings are buried. 
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The sewage is discharged by the pumps into an Im- 
hoff tank—a two-story concrete settling and digesting 
container. The clarified liquid passes on from the upper 
compartment for further treatment. The solids—or 
sludge—reach the lower chamber through a slot in the 
inclined bottom of the upper one, and are retained for 
reduction in volume through anaerobic bacterial action 
which liquefies and gasifies some of the organic matter 
and leaves a residue of humus and other harmless solids. 

The clarified sewage or Imhoff tank effluent passes 
to a dosing tank where it receives hypochlorite of lime 
for disinfection and then is siphoned automatically and 
at frequent intervals to the sprinkling filter. This con- 
sists of a filter bed of broken slag over which the sewage 
is sprinkied by spray nozzles attached to vertical risers 
connected with horizontal pipes laid in or beneath the 
bed. The spraying and filtration lead to aerobic bac- 
terial action, or oxidation, which reduces the organic 
matter remaining in the Imhoff-tank effluent to a non- 
putrefactive condition. The sprinkler-filter effluent is 


collected by underdrains from which it is conveyed to 
the secondary or final settling tanks for the removal of 
any remaining settleable solids. 


The final tank effluent, 
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PLAN OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS AT INDIANOLA 
impregnates the liquid with oxygen, oxidiz- 
ing its impurities by the action of aerobic 
bacteria. The effluent is collected by under- 
drains, where a dose of hypochlorite of lime 
The fluid is now harmless and 


The sewage comes to the plant by a 15-in. 
terra-cotta sewer and passes direct to the 
Imhoff tank. The clarified liquid then goes 
to the dosing tank and is siphoned auto- 


matically to the sprinkling filter which is added. 


is discharged into Deer Creek.” The sludge 
tank receives the solids from the Imhoff 
tank periodically, the liquid accompanying 
them being passed to the final settling 
tanks and thence to the creek. 
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after receiving another dose of hypochlorite, is dis- 
charged into the creek as a relatively clear colorless 
liquid. 

The digested sludge is removed from the Imhoff 
tanks several times each year, being forced out auto- 
matically by the weight of the water above, the dis- 
charge being effected through a gate-controlled sludge 
pipe. It is deposited on a sludge bed 8 to 12 in. in 
depth, and there allowed to drain and dry out. It is 
then removed for use either as filling or as fertilizer. 

The sewage plant is unusually thorough in its treat- 
ment and was designed to yield a truly non-putrescible 
effluent, as is desirable where sewage must be discharged 
into a stream having as low a flow as Deer Creek. No 
offensive odors can be detected at the disposal works. 
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This plant requires little attention, as it is entirely 
automatic. The company plumber spends but a short 
time each day removing the screenings and refilling the 
chlorination tanks. Lubrication and periodical adjust- 
ments, of course, are necessary in any plant. These, 
however, in this case require but little time. The 
attendant spends most of the day in performing duties 
elsewhere. 

The sewer system consists of approximately 21,000 
ft. of 4-in. to 15-in. terra-cotta pipe, together with house 
connections and other appurtenances necessary for 
housing development and mine buildings. The design- 
ers of the sewage-disposal system were the J. N. Chester 
Engineers of Pittsburgh, Pa. The general contractor 
was Thomas Starrett Co., also of Pittsburgh. 


Seven Methods of Utilizing Anthracite Slush and What 
Success Has Been Attained with Each Method’ 


. Manufacture of Briquets—Anthracoal—Hand-Firing 
to Furnaces—Stoker Firing—Firing with Admixture 
of Bird’s-eye or Bituminous Coal—Pulverization 


By JOHN 


T IS OUR opinion that all anthracite shipped should, 
[== eventually will be, converted into a form that 

can be used as a domestic fuel. The gradual exhaus- 
tion of the anthracite reserve tonnage and the increased 
cost of extraction will gradually force the conversion 
of the buckwheat sizes and the coal now lost in the 
slush into some form of fuel satisfactory for domestic 
use. The time will come when practically the only 
anthracite tonnage used for the generation of power 
will be that required for mine fuel. During the past 
few years considerable work has been done toward 
the utilization of the finer sizes of anthracite. It is the 
purpose of this paper simply to summarize the accom- 
plishments to date. 

Considerable progress has been made in the briquet- 
ting of anthracite; in 1920 nine plants were in opera- 
tion and produced 330,125 short tons. This production 
was 50 per cent higher than the output of any previous 
year. According to reports to the government, the aver- 
age price received during 1920 for all briquets, whether 
of anthracite or other coals, was $7.50 per short ton. 

Operating costs during 1918 for one plant of 50,000 
to 75,000 tons annual capacity, using the Dutch oil 
process were, per gross tom as in Table I. 





TABLE I. OPERATING COST -.OF BRIQUET PLANT PER TON 
Bainderioss ei scais cele sve 6 ‘siete el Gtare « bro, abane eguile CPOE ceo Re Reg a RSE orn $1.25 
Shush 7 race ane. cye lovee ain: ¥ 6 areas tote ese ete) arate meee ace Rr ee ae 1.00 
Superintendence and laborka. sou cs anes axes cee ena err .40 
Power; light, heat.and. water)... 2c muiselemidee er eerie eee ieee INS) 
Supplies ses oa0) siaistete sey steve’ tds a eva dye baler ei onset a eam ae ec erate ea .05 
Maintenance ici e<..ou0 can mite a velo ne eee ooo ee ee ere 05 
Interest on invéstment,. 65 {ehh ic.. 0s te cee eae es eee eee .10 
Depreciation. d. ). 50 < sphevlels b akena Chaenchate 6 el Oe ieg Sisal aca SEE ERS tna .20 
Insuranée, compensation, and taxes. s2 vice eee cai eae ere .05 
Kon a cee ee Onn RE ee er AS eR, me MG. ei ‘pier ath Gove chtr crore .10 

a6) oo ee RO eee Acti oe Pn ett UR IE Tp eM ed ke Bola hs oh $3.35 


This amounts to $3 per short ton. 


As 4,000,000 gross tons of fine coal carrying under 
15 per cent ash can be recovered from slush at an aver- 





*Closing half of article presented before the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Sept. 12, at its meeting 
at. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and entitled ‘‘Slush Problem in Anthracite 
Preparation.” The early half of the same article appeared in 
last week’s Coal Age and was entitled “How to Recover Four 
“Saget Tons of Usable Coal from the Slush Made at Anthracite 

reakers.”’ 
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age cost of 30c. per ton and delivered to the briquetting 
plant and dried for a total of 75c. per ton, the above 
costs indicate an attractive margin of profit, provided 
a market for the tonnage can be obtained at prices 
approaching those of stove and chestnut. So far, 
trouble had been experienced in producing an anthracite 
briquet that in all respects can be substituted for 
anthracite. The main difficulty has been to produce a 
briquet that could be fired like anthracite without pro- 
ducing smoke, soot and odor. Conversion of the 4,000,- 
000 tons of recoverable low-ash coal in the slush into 
briquets would add approximately 9 per cent to present 
shipment of domestic anthracite. 

Anthracoal—During the last few years a new fuel 
hast been developed by heating in a coking oven a 
mixture of fine anthracite and coal-tar pitch, or similar 
bituminous materials. This fuel has much the appear- 
ance of coke, but greater hardness, density and strength. 
Its volatile matter averages from 2.5 to 3 per cent and 
it exhibits all the burning qualities of anthracite. 
Several carloads have been manufactured, shipped and 
burned as a ‘domestic fuel with most satisfactory re- 
sults. Tests made on a semi-commercial scale of opera- 
tion show that the cost of manufacture will not exceed 
that of furnace coke. 

As the fine anthracite used as raw material can be 
cleaned so as to show an ash content less than 15 per 
cent, anthracoal can easily be produced carrying less 
ash than average domestic anthracite. As the domestic 
user is required to make no changes from his method 
of burning anthracite, one of the most serious market- 
ing obstacles will not arise and prices should be received 
for anthracoal at least equal to those paid for domestic 
sizes of anthracite. 

A number of the larger anthracite companies have 
done much experimental work to develop the most eco- 
nomic method of burning anthracite smaller than barley 
size. These experiments have been conducted along the 

7See Coal Age, Aug. 25, 1921—‘Anthracoal: A New Domestic 


and Metallurgical Fuel Made by Coking Anthracite Fines with 
Coal-Tar Pitch,’ by Donald Markle. 
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following lines: (1) Hand firing, (2) firing on Coxe 
stokers, (3) hand and stoker firing with mixtures of 
bituminous coal, (4) pulverizing and burning in sus- 
pension. 

Hand Firing—One of the large companies in the 
Wyoming field has experimented extensively with hand 
firing of coal from slush but has abandoned the idea in 
favor of stoker firing because of the labor problem 
involved. Stationary grates of the pinhole type and 
about 4 per cent space were used. 

Mixing the coal from slush with barley size reduces 
the labor problem somewhat and increases the capacity 
and economy of the boiler. The tests recorded in 
Table II were run on a mixture of one-third barley 
and two-thirds coal of ¢-in. mesh. 


TABLEII. SIZE OF FUEL HAND-FIRED AND RESULTS 





Size Per Cent 

rite Sri LOUIIC. INES oon ialeiejeisiasle.pie1ssorsie(oeie,s e080 6 2 

Gn 3 in. round mesh 17 

Or ; in round mesh 25 

On in. round mesh 33 

A Hroupe hier WwTOUNC MESHE,. veces visi plelesieiciciele nee 67 
Boiler No. 7 Bower No. 8 
IOTBEDOWOE CEVEIOPEd <2. ss cics0slesciesiensenceses 310.7 313.9 
Per cent, rating developed...................--- 115.0 116.3 
Actual evaporation per pound dry coal fired, Ib... 3.95 4.09 
Equivalent evaporation pet nound dry coal fired, lb. 4.20 4.35 
Heating value per lb. dry coal, B.t.u.............. 12,133.0 12,133.0 


The results are about 60 per cent of the perform- 
ance usual on similar boilers burning barley size hand- 
fired. 

Stoker Firing—A fairly large tonnage of coal finer 
than barley is used as fuel for Coxe stoker-fired boilers 
in the Wyoming field. One of the large companies in 
the field uses coal recovered from slush to the extent 
of nearly 50 per cent of its boiler-plant fuel. The 
character of this slush, which it terms No. 2 barley, is 
shown in Table III. 


TABLE III. SIZES AND ANALYSIS OF COAL FIRED BY 
COXE STOKERS 











Per Per 

Size Cent Analysis as Fired Cent 

On 10-mesh (+;-in. round)... 18.30 Moisture nce cco int a ae 10:0 

On 20-mesh (2-in. round)... 69.50 Volatile combustible......... 5.9 

PPEESO-MGsh- ass. ccoces ss» < 85.20 Buxed carbon. gas ots cucielsts:« 67.2 

On 6O-mesh. .. ccc ce serene 94.95 INGO Sc dos Sho 6 CIO Wes 
On 100-mesh...........200-- 98.00 

Through 100-mesh..........- 2.00 100.0 

Heating value........ 11,010 B.t.u. 


During the year 1920 394,000 tons of No. 2 barley 
were used by this company for mine fuel. Two of this 
company’s plants use No. 2 barley exclusively and their 
average performance for the year 1920 was as in 
Table IV. 

TABLE IV. EVAPORATION SECURED FROM NO. 2 BARLEY 


Plant A, Plant B, 
Pounds Pounds 
Actual evaporation per pound coal, as fired..........--- 4.74 4.32 
Equivalent evaporation per pound coal, as fired......... 5.36 A Oar 
Equivalent evaporation per pound dry coal........-...- 5.95 


These boiler plants are operated with ease at 150 
per cent rating for the day period of eight hours. This 
company used but 8.35 per cent of its total production 
in 1920 for mine fuel. Coal recovered from slush, No. 2 
barley, amounted to 4.10 per cent, leaving a net con- 
sumption of commercial sizes for mine fuel of only 
4.25 per cent of total production. 

Recently tests were made on Coxe stoker-fired two- 
drum Stirling boilers using fuel recovered from the 
slush of a breaker situated in the Wyoming field. The 
fuel was recovered from the slush by Dorr equipment 
and ran in size from ¢:-in. round to 100 mesh, or con- 
siderably finer in size than No. 2 barley. The results 
of tests were as in Table V. 

Tests with coal of the same size that had been cleaned 
on a Diester-Overstrom concentrating table to 17.4 
per cent ash failed, as the moisture content was too 
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TABLE V. RESULTS OF TESTS WITH SLUSH 

Builders’ rating developed per cent... es ecccs cc cr eececresecees 152.6 
Equivalent evaporation per pound of dry coal, lb...........+..+-200- 4.74 
Moisture inwuellasiited mpemcentarhiev i isicesccsosels terre aie tars ese erate 12.2 
Ash invdry fuel; averagey pelrCemty eg: c fslfe<ise etela ee inietsls stele c.c.cta. sieves 28.80 
Heating value ol dry tielwa versace) bb. yaad ie aknns icicle dolew. nies 10,224 
Ovet-allietficioncys per centerme ern ieoac. de hot cme ee eee 44.8 








high for proper combustion. The high moisture can 
be eliminated when the concentrated coal should show 
better performance than the high-ash coal. The tests 
on Dorr coal were only preliminary. Tests run during 
1918 on a 463-hp. four-drum Stirling boiler equipped 
with Coxe stoker using bird’s-eye and a mixture of 
half bird’s-eye and half Dorr coal gave the results shown 
in Table VI. 


TABLE VI. RESULTS OF TESTS WITH BIRD’S-EYE AND SLUSH 


Half Bird’s- 
Eye and Dorr 
Coal 


Bird’s-Eye 


Builders’ rating developed, per cent...........-. 139 4 180.1 
Equivalent evaporation per pound dry coal, lb.... 6.19 7.61 
Over-ali efficiency, percent: (4.0. .uts o.ce clp ce = 52.16 61 83 
Efficiency of boiler and furnace, per cent......... 62.74 67.37 
Efficiency of grate; per cents. ci ates Hea lteniels ni ctel> 83.14 91 87 
Combustible in ashes and refuse, per cent........ 17.51 21 47 

Coal size test, on 7 in. round screen, per cent..... 2.8 6.6 
On & in. round screen, per cent............. sot 92.8 

_ Through ¢y in. round screen, per cent........ 48.9 Ae 
Moisture in coal as fired, per cent..............-. 9.60 9.12 
Ash:in‘dry coal; per cent...pace cate ca pais, oh ce a as 21.12 18.26 


The quality of the Dorr coal used in the mixture was 
as in Table VII. 


TABLE VII. CHARACTER OF SLUSH 
Per Cent 
Onise ins TOUNGUM ese eas ha veratancie lato veteehe, ale,sthh oF 2.6 
Onigy ins round meshir tee sec cede: er cs * oc 9.4 
OniG0smesh re ea ee ete ena cicestolocte ale ohare bok 69.2 
On 200m esl mrss wc ecee i ete ebt =. cncte atede - PL aD ee 94.8 
Through 200-meshiem ence ease orale eatin eit Sw 
ASH arineary.. coal & peemerecats toi deaetrn: bictaseiee rae 25.0 


Slush Coal Mixed with Bituminous Coal—During the 
war period large tonnages of anthracite culm and slush 
were shipped to industrial plants for mixing with soft 
coal. As the anthracite usually contained considerable 
refuse and mud and the mixing often was not well 
done, the best results were not obtained. However, a 
number of plants operated fairly satisfactorily with 
this mixture. The results of tests on hand-fired four- 
drum Stirling boilers of 400-hp. rating using various 
mixtures of slush and soft coal were as in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGES OF SOFT COAL, SIZE OF SLUSH 
AND RESULTS 


Proportion of soft coal, per cent............... 10.7 18.9 26.2 
Size of slush, on 3; in. round mesh, per cent.... 4.8 9.0 7.3 
On & in. round mesh, per cent............ 41.8 47.4 48.4 
Through 2 in. round mesh, per cent....... 58.2 52.6 51.6 
Builders’ rating developed, per cent............ 117.8 118.6 127.5 
Equivalent evaporation per pound dry coal, lb.. 6.95 7.57 7.95 
Ashiinidry coals pericOntaeeis ees eo welts ale oie 23.45 16.99 18.65 
Fuel cost per 1,000 lb. equivalent steam, cents.. 13.94 13.51 13.48 


Pulverized Slush—Burning of slush in a pulverized 
state has engaged the attention of a number of investi- 
gators and at least two of the important anthracite 
companies have made extended tests on a commercial 
scale. The most successful work has keen done by the 
Susquehanna Collieries Co., which has been operating 
two plants—one at Lykens and the other near Miners- 
ville—for some time. The installation at Lykens has 
been quite successful, as shown by the results reported 
by J. R. Wyllie, Jr.,* Table IX 

TABLE IX. ANALYSIS OF PULVER’ZED SLUSH AND RESULTS 


Average Maximum 
Moisture, per cent........seceeseeee errr e ee ete ences 0.53 0.78 
Volatile matter, per cent...........-2-:e eee ee eres 8.61 9.34 
Fixed carbon, per cent..: .<. 25-0 5-eu eens teens 78.70 79.85 
Nah per CONG. cas. cc. tee pie epee selma = sh: 12.16 13.47 
Heating value per pound, dry, B.t.u...........-.---- 13,270.0 13,509.0 
Pulverized through 100-mesh, per cent...........---- 95.27 97.00 


Pulverized through 200-mesh, per cent.......-.....-- 


Builders’ rating developed, per cent.............-+++-. 143.8 228.6 
Wauivalent evaporation per pound of dry fuel, lb...... 9.12 10.50 
Over-all efficiency, per cent.............. ee seen eres 66.7 77,7 


Mr. Wyllie points oat that improvements made while 
the tests were being run added greatly to the efficiency 





* Journal Engineers Club of Philadelphia (Feb., 1921). 
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and capacity obtained, so that the maximum results 
shown are more nearly representative of the results 
they are now regularly getting. 

Lykens slush is peculiarly adapted to burning pulver- 
ized because of its high volatile content, low ash and 
friable nature. Most anthracite slush, however, carries 
ene-half the volatile matter, is much harder, and, unless 
purified by concentration, carries over double the ash 
content. The slush at the Susquehanna’s Lytle colliery, 
near Minersville, is a good example of the average 
anthracite slush, and here difficulty was at first experi- 
enced. After some experimentation all combustion and 
boiler-operating difficulties were overcome, but the pul- 
verizing problem proved less easy of solution. 

Recent operation with a Hardinge mill indicates that 
the pulverization of anthracite slush has been put on 
a practical and economical basis. Good capacity has 
been obtained and power, supplies and maintenance 
costs are well within the margin allowable. As an 
additional improvement in the preparation of the slush 
for pulverized use Deister-Overstrom concentrating 
tables have been installed at Lytle colliery to remove 
the refuse and so reduce pulverizing costs. 

It is estimated that about 12 per cent of total anthra- 
cite production, or approximately 9,500,000 tons, is 
used yearly for mine fuel. It is probable that the 
average efficiency of the boilers in use is 50 per cent. 
With the use of pulverized coal this efficiency can be 
raised to 70 per cent, and thus reduce the tonnage 
of steam coal required to 6,800,000 tons annually. 
Nearly two-thirds of this tonnage, or 4,000,000 tons, 
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can be recovered from slush, so that a total annual sav- 
ing of 6,700,000 tons is possible. The coal saved would 
be mostly barley and rice sizes and would have an 
average value of about $1.75 per ton, making the money 
saving more than $10,000,000 annually. With the 
return of normal industrial conditions and because of 
the better demand for rice and barley sizes that have 
been concentrated to a uniformly low-ash content, little 
difficulty should be experienced in selling this extra 
tonnage of steam sizes. 

Conclusions—(1) Anthracite breaker slush aggre- 
gates annually about 9,500,000 tons of total solids of 
which 4,000,000 tons are recoverable with an ash con- 
tent of 15 per cent. (2) Cost of recovering the usable 
coal in slush will average 15c. to 20c. per ton of the 
dry product. (3) If the recoverable coal in slush is 
converted into domestic fuel it will add 9 per cent to 
present domestic shipments of anthracite. (4) If the 
recoverable coal in slush is used pulverized in mine 
boiler plants it will produce 59 per cent of the power 
required to operate the mines and make available for 
other purposes about 5,600,000 tons annually of barley 
and rice coal now so used. (5) Complete prevention 
of pollution can be accomplished at a cost, except under 
usual conditions, of from lc. to 2c. per ton of breaker 
shipments, provided no value is placed on the recovered 
coal. (6) If the recoverable coal in slush is valued at 
not more than 35c. per ton, such value will pay the cost 
of recovery and also the cost of preventing stream 
pollution by the remaining slush solids that at present 
have no commercial value. 


Heavy Cover and Need for Quick Tonnage Determine 
Underground Methods at Lynch Mine’ 


Half the Rooms Will Be Driven Advancing, Half Retreat- 
ing — Cover in Places Already Over 1,500 Ft.— Mine Car, 
22 In. High, Clear of Rail and Yet Holds Three Tons 


By HowaArpD N. EAVENSONt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of the production of coal while the permanent. 

plant was under construction, headings (Fig. 1) 
were started from the outcrop and temporary tram- 
roads were built along the hillsides connecting them, 
allowing the shipment of coal from three temporary 
dumping platforms. As the capacity grew a large 
wooden tipple was built across the hollow just below the 
site where the permanent tipple now stands, and 
gradually the shipment of coal, with the exception of 
that from two of the headings, was concentrated at 
that point. 
shipments over this temporary 
100,000 tons per month. 

The permanent mine mouths were the last openings 
that were started, and in each case a slide was encoun- 
tered, which necessitated some heavy steam-shovel 
excavation Coal from both drifts, however, was 


TT: DEVELOP the mines quickly and to permit 


structure exceeded 





*Second part of article on “Lynch Plant of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co.,” read before the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers at its Wilkes-Barre meeting, Sept. 
* 12-15. The first part of the article appeared last week under the 
title ‘“‘An 8,000-Ton Tipple with a 5,000-Ton Storage Bin for Cok- 
ing Coal Erected at Lynch, Ky.” 

{Consulting engineer. 


Before the permanent tipple was completed, - 


shipped over the large temporary tipple, and before 
the permanent structure was completed the haulage 
roads had been made ready for operation, so that coal 
from all parts of the mine could reach the two main 
mine mouths. 

The mines are laid out on a compromise between the 
advancing robbing system and operation on the retreat. 
Principal headings are driven so far apart that between 
them there is room for four rooms end to end. These 
headings have an empty and a loaded track and two 
airways and they will be driven up to the boundary 
without turning a room. They will be flanked by 
barrier pillars so wide that a full-length room may be 
driven in the distance across them, but the heading 
pillars will be left unworked till the boundary is 
reached, when rooms will be driven into them and the 
pillars brought back on the retreat. In the drawing 
these pillars are noted as the barrier section. 

Between two principal headings are, of course, two 
barrier sections, leaving two other sections each as 
wide as a room is long. These are used to maintain ~ 
tonnage till the barrier is reached. Two room headings 
are driven and each removes what is marked as a room 
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section. The coal from these sections is won entirely 
on the advance. 

Some of the principal headings will be three miles 
long. By the system described a uniform output can 
be maintained from any section till it is about to be 
abandoned. Each section will give at least 1,000 tons 
per day, and five of them are intended to be under 
development in each mine at the same time, to maintain 
the desired output and to be ready for a reasonable 
increase. 

Headings are driven about 12 ft. wide, with ample 
clearance on each side of the car for safety, and on 
60 ft. centers. Airways usually are 18 to 20 ft. wide. 
Rooms usually are 36 ft. from rib to rib, and their dis- 
tance, center to center, varies from 80 ft. under light 
cover to 120 ft. under the main mountain. It will be 
noted in Fig. 1 that mining is now being done under 
1,500 ft. of cover. 

Shortwall machines cut the coal on the bottom. 
Gathering is done partly by ponies and, where the coal 
is too low for this, by storage-battery locomotives. 
In the early workings many local dips were encoun- 
tered and a large number of electric room hoists are 
used to pull the cars from such places. 

Within the mines four inside substations, each of 
200-kw. capacity, have been installed. On account of 
the heavy cover and the expense of boreholes from 
the surface to the mines and of the difficult and expen- 
sive pole-line construction it was found cheaper to 
transmit the current in the mine by cables. The size 
of wires depends, of course, on the load and distance, 
and they are installed as three-conductor cables with 
heavy rubber and braid insulation, 
designed for a working pressure of 
13,000 volts. 

These cables are placed in 3- or 
4-in. fiber conduits which are laid 
along the side of the heading and are 
surrounded by concrete with a min- 
imum thickness of 3 in. The tele- 
phone lines are laid in a smaller con- 
duit placed near the power line and 


embedded in the same block of con- 2 32 aN y, 
crete. The substation rooms are of eee aN ne SS 

fireproof construction—of reinforced ko LMT —— FEI 
concrete and steel—and are placed at eg Seah ah be ee RE 






the side of a main heading and with 
a connection to an air course, so that 
a circulation of air can be maintained 
through them. They are all equipped 
with automatic reclosing circuit 
breakers. The direct current is trans- 
mitted from the rotary converters by 
500,000-circ.mil. bare feeders and 
0000 trolley wires, the feed cables 
being of such length that the voltage 
will not drop more than 50 volts 
when the locomotives operating in 
that section are taking a full load. 
All haulage headings have at least 
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return current. No separate manways are provided, as 
the haulage roads have at least 3 ft. clearance between 
the side of the heading and the side of the cars, have 
ample headroom, and are lighted by 40-watt lamps at 
intervals not exceeding 125 ft. 

The track gage in all the company’s mines in the 
Pocahontas field is 48 in., and as this has given satis- 
faction there was no reason to change it in the Lynch 
mine, especially as some of the mine cars from the 
Gary mines were to be used there until permanent 
equipment was installed. Much thought was given to 
the mine car to be used, as it was desired that this 
should have a capacity of at least three net tons and 
should be as low as possible. Experience has shown 
that a solid-end car is much more serviceable and has 
much less cost of upkeep than an end-gate car, for 
which reason rotary dumps were installed. Some years 
previous, in some mines in which several of the officials 
had been interested, a steel car having the bottom of 
the car under the axles had been fairly satisfactory. 
The weaknesses in this design were studied and the 
style of the car changed to adapt it for roller bearings, 
which were placed in self-aligning cast-steel boxes. 
The car shown in Fig. 2 is the result. It stands about 
22 in. above the top of the rail and the motion re- 
quired to throw the coal into the car is sufficient to 
raise it over the side, so that no actual lifting of the 
coal beyond this is necessary. The wheel base was 
made 48 in. in order to prevent the long overhang 
usual in mine cars and to insure a steadier running 
car, and the change has afforded that result. 

As is usual with steel cars when first put on the 
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5 ft. clearance from the top of the 
rail. Main headings are laid with 
60-lb. rails, room headings with 40- 
lb.; 20-lb. rails are used in the rooms. 
On all haulage tracks both rails 
are electrically welded at the joint to 
make a good conducting path for the 


LYNCH MINE MAP SHOWING MINING METHODS AND 
SURFACE CONTOURS 
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In order to make speedy progress a great number of headings were driven into 
the hill and connected in conformity with the general plan of development. The mines 
are laid out with principal entries more than four room-lengths apart. Two entries 
are driven in between and rooms driven on both, the pillars being robbed as the rooms 
are completed. These interior entries are so disposed that the principal entries have 
an undeveloped pillar on either side as wide as a room is long. On the boundary 
being reached these pillars can be worked by driving rooms in them, starting at the 
far end and drawing the pillars on the retreat. 
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track, they were quite stiff and gave much trouble, 
as they were apt to jump the track, but after the first 
week’s run this trouble disappeared and the cars have 
been very satisfactory. The first axles were made of 
nickel steel with a hardness of 250 Brinnell, but the 
later ones were made of open-hearth steel forgings, 
heat-treated to give the same hardness. The wheels 
are pressed on the axle; cast-iron rolled-steel and cast- 
steel wheels have been used, depending on the material 
available at various times during the war, and both 
have given satisfaction. 

The boxes are greased every six months, a slow 
semi-fluid grease being used for this purpose. Greasing 
is best accomplished by connecting a compressed-air 
hose to the end of the grease gun. When the end of 
the gun has been inserted in the bearing, the air pres- 
sure is turned on, the old grease is forced out and the 
new put in place instantly. The bodies for the first 
500 cars were purchased, the trucks being assembled 
at the works, but the remaining 1,200 cars were built 
complete at the shop at Lynch. 

On account of the isolated location of the plant, 
ample repair facilities for all types of machinery used 
were absolutely imperative. The repair shop was the 
first building designed and built. It is of steel and 
glass construction, with structolite roof slabs covered 


No Evidence to Connect Death with Mines 


hes the connection between the death of Onofrey 
and his employment in the mines too tenuous for a 
grant of compensation, the State Compensation Board of 
Pennsylvania has disallowed compensation to Eva Onofrey, 
of Glen Lyon, Pa., in her case against the Susquehanna Col- 
lieries Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Commissioner Benjamin Jarrett in writing the opinion 
stated that the board had awarded compensation in this 
case, but that the Court of Common Pleas of Luzerne 
County had returned the record to the board for further 
hearing and determination, declaring that the board had 
erred in awarding compensation upon hearsay evidence. A 
hearing was held and the testimony established but one 
additional fact and that was that the wound on the back 
of the decedent’s head was inflicted before death and not 
after death, as had been testified to at the original hearing. 

Following the law as laid down by President Judge 
Fuller in his opinion in this case, the commissioner holds 
that this fact does not strengthen the position of the claim- 
ant for the reason that it is not convincing that the wound 
was inflicted while the decedent was in the course of his 
employment. 

The board in its opinion states that if no other logical 
conclusion could be drawn than that the wound was suffered 
as a result of an accident while in the course of Onofrey’s 
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BRAKE MECHANISM 





by asbestos sheet roofing. It has a 5-ton traveling 
crane, four forges, a large bulldozer, steam hammer, 
cutoff saw, punch and shear, wheel press, boring mill, 
drill press, two lathes and the necessary grinding ma- 
chines, air hammers, tools, etc. Almost any repair can 
be made to any of the machinery used and armatures 
for any of the motors can be rewound. Brass castings 
and any small brass parts for mining machines and 
locomotives are also made. 

The two fans are duplicates, each being primarily 
blowing but set to be reversible, and having a capacity 
of 300,000 cu.ft. per minute against a mine resistance 
of 3-in. water gage. They are set at right angles to 
the mine mouth. The ducts leading to the mines are 
parts of headings which open to the surface and these 
are closed at their mouths by explosion doors. 

The fans are driven by slip-ring 440-volt alternating- 
current motors through spur-gear speed reducers. 
These reducers are large enough to develop the full 
capacity of the fan, but the motors are smaller and of 
lower speed than will ultimately be required. When the 
mine requires larger motors the present ones will be 
used as spares for the tipple. As the ratio of the speed 
reducer is fixed the fan will be driven faster. The fan 
settings and buildings are, of course, entirely fireproof, 
of concrete and steel. 


employment, the board would then be in a position to allow 
compensation, but here, it is pointed out, the decedent could 
have been attacked with the meningitis of which he died, 
at his work, yet sustained the fall which caused the wound 
while off the premises of the defendant. 

The claimant in the case is the widow for herself and 
her three children, and the deceased employee was engaged 
aS a pump runner by the defendant company in Colliery No. 
6 of the company at Nanticoke. 





WITH CONFERENCES IN PROGRESS between the Secretary 
of War and the engineers in the employ of Henry Ford in 
regard to the acquisition of the Muscle Shoals water power 
and the government’s nitrate plants, it is believed that a 
definite pronouncement of the administration’s policy in 
this particular may be expected in the near future. Since 
the disposal of Muscle Shoals would involve legislation no 
hae solution of the matter can be expected for some time 
0 come. 





IRA C. COCHRAN, THE NEW TRAFFIC MANAGER of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Coal Association, assumed his duties Sept. 
15. His headquarters will be at the association’s offices in 
the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 





BUSINESS WILL PUT AWAY encouraging profits when it puts 
away discouraging prophets—Asheville Citizen. 





Ventilating Engineer vs. Mine Foreman 


Efficient Ventilation Chief Among Three Essentials in Successful 
Mine Operation—Mine Foreman Should Have Full Charge and 
Direction of All Matters Pertaining to the Ventilation of a Mine 


FTER reading with care the inter- 
esting letters of Henry Bock, Coal 
Age, Apr. 28, p. 755, and that of a 
Pennsylvania mine foreman, in the 
issue July 7, p. 18, both of whom urge 
efficient ventilation of mines, I am 
forced to take exception to their sug- 
gestion of the need of a ventilating en- 
gineer. 

We all agree that the ventilation of 
a mine is a most important factor in its 
successful operation. In my opinion, 
there are three essential factors in this 
regard, namely, ventilation, drainage 
and haulage; but ventilation I regard 
as the most important of the three. 

My experience as a mine foreman 
convinces me that the foreman should 
have the full control of everything per- 
taining to the ventilation of the mine. 
I can see no need of a ventilating engi- 
neer; but consider that he would be an 
obstruction rather than a help, in mak- 
ing the mine healthful and safe. 

The mine foreman who is not capable 
of arranging the ventilating system and 
directing the air current throughout the 
mine, in a manner to give the best re- 
sults, is not a capable man and is prac- 
tically unfit for the position he holds. 

Let me assume that a foreman is in 
charge of a Class-A mine, here in Ten- 
nessee. Such a mine is generating 
marsh gas, which forms firedamp when 
it has mixed with the air current. We 
will say that the company has employed 
a ventilating engineer charged with the 
duty of arranging the ventilating sys- 
tem and distributing the air at the 
working faces throughout the mine. 


WHERE DOES RESPONSIBILITY REST 
WHEN AN ACCIDENT OCCURS 


Suppose, now, an explosion occurs in 
that mine and several men are killed 
and others are burned. Who is the re- 
sponsible party and the one to be 
blamed for the occurrence? Is it the 
mine foreman, who was in the mine at 
the time and in charge of the work? 
Or, is the ventilating engineer, who was 
at work on plans in his office, the one 
to be held responsible for the disaster? 

Few will deny that there is every 
chance for argument, in such an event. 
The ventilating engineer will contend 
that the mine foreman, perhaps, failed 
to follow his instructions, which would 
be hard to prove. On the other hand, 
the foreman will dispute the claims of 


the engineer and say that proper pro- 
vision was not made for conditions 
over which he had no personal control. 

Had the mine foreman, in the case 
just mentioned, not been handicapped 
by the authority of the ventilating en- 
gineer, he could probably have taken 
measures to improve the ventilation to 
meet the conditions that arose suddenly 
in one section of the mine. Although 
the foreman took every precaution and, 
perhaps, notified the engineer of ap- 
proaching danger, the remedy came too 
late. 

It must be admitted that the man 
who is constantly on the ground is in 
a better position to combat danger and 
provide against possible disaster, than 
the man who makes only occasional 
visits to the mine. If the foreman must 
ask the permission of an engineer, be- 
fore he can make any necessary changes 
to improve a condition that has devel- 
oped in a certain section, the delay 
caused may be fatal. At the time, he 
may not be able to locate the engineer 
or the desired permission may not be 
granted at once. 


ANOTHER HANDICAP TO A PRACTICAL 
FOREMAN 


In the letter last named, page 18, ref- 
erence was made to the handicap of 
a foreman who is obliged to work under 
the instructions of a superintendent 
who has no practical experience under- 
ground. This reminds me of such an 
instance that occurred not long ago in 
a mine in this locality. 

In that mine the foreman was a prac- 
tical man who understood mining in all 
its branches, while the superintendent 
had no mining experience. The day for 
measuring up yardage in the mine came 
and the foreman went to the superin- 
tendent’s office and asked for a tape for 
that purpose. This was refused and he 
was told to get a yardstick from the 
store. The foreman went out remark- 
ing that he would get a grapevine from 
the woods and make his measurements 
with that. 

No practical miner will deny that a 
man having charge of underground 
work must understand what it means 
to clean up airways, rebuild stoppings, 
repair doors and overcasts and timber 
airways and travelingways, besides 
many other things requiring attention 
in the mine. 

















Speaking of superintendents and 
mine foremen, it is my opinion that any 
certified foreman who accepts a posi- 
tion under an inexperienced superin- 
tendent makes his first great mistake. 
My conviction is that all mine superin- 
tendents should be experienced mining 
men and hold first-class mine-foreman 
certificates. Their knowledge of under- 
ground work should be even greater 
than that of the foreman with whom 
they must co-operate, in making the 
mine healthful and safe. 

Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JoNES. 





Miner in Twenty-Seven Days 

Skillful mining of coal requires experi- 
ence—Must work as laborer before 
one can mine coal—Strength, muscle 
and skill required—Good miners 
physically fit. 


Soe time ago I remember reading 
[Coal Age, vol. 18, p. 856] a letter 
in which the writer stated that on visit- 
ing a certain mine he entered a miner’s 
place that was better kept and better 
timbered than he had seen for a long 
time and yet the man had only been a 
miner for twenty-seven days. 

It is no wonder the writer was sur- 
prsied, as he might well be on learning 
this fact. In Canada, a man is not per- 
mitted to have charge of a place or 
work as a miner, until he has been em- 
ployed as a mine laborer underground 
for at least a year. 

No man coming from the farm or the 
shop can go into a mine and dig coal 
safely or well. Before he can mine or 
shoot coal he must learn how to handle 
a pick, set a boring machine, drill and 
charge a hole, set timbers and do other 
work required of the miner. 

On this side of the Atlantic, it would 
seem that a man can become a premier, 
president or other high official in little 
or no time. But, let me say, the fore- 
man who would give a man charge of a 
place and allow him to dig coal when 
he has had but twenty-seven days’ ex- 
perience in mines is not a fit foreman. 
The honorable calling of a miner is 
brought pretty low when a miner of 
twenty-seven days’ experience is said 
to have the best kept place in the mine. 

It is a mistake to regard the work of 
mining coal as a mean occupation when, 
in truth, it requires intelligence and 
skill. Seldom do we hear a miner 
praised for his work. As a class, 
miners are more generous in their opin- 
ions of their bosses than the bosses are 
of them. It is not often that a good 
miner speaks ill of his boss. 

In my estimation, miners are as good 
as their bosses and the bosses, likewise, 
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as good as the miners who work under 
them. It is true that some miners have 
a lot to learn, while it is also true 
that some bosses do not know as much 
as they think they know. We used to 
say of a boss whom I worked under 
some time ago, “Archie was a poor 
miner, but he makes no a bad boss.” 

On another occasion some time since, 
I was continually plagued by a boss 
who blamed me, saying, my road was 
not straight. The fact of the matter 
was, none of the roads in that mine 
were straight, as no sights were given 
and each miner was obliged to trail the 
next adjoining place to keep the right 
pillar. 

If a man starts work in a mine where 
the coal is cut by machine and shot- 
firers are employed to blast it down, 
he has little difficulty in making a good 
record at loading, even though he has 
had no previous experience in mining 
coal. It does not follow, however, that 
the man is a miner; he may never have 
been in a mine before in his life. 

At the present time, many men are 
entering our mines direct from the 
farm. If they chance to get a good 
place where the roof is good and the 
coal mines easily everything may go 
well for a time. But, put such a green 
hand in a place where skill is required 
and is more important even than brute 
strength, and his limited knowledge of 
mining is at once apparent. 

As a class, miners are the most phys- 
ically-fit men in any industry. Being 
a miner from my youth, I would say it 
is not much of a trade, but the work 
requires skill and experience. After 
mining coal in Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas and other places, my c2n- 
viction is that the man who has not 
learned the trade does not know the 
right way to dull a pick. That knowl- 
edge comes only from experience. 

River Herbert West, “MAC.” 

N. S. Canada. 


College Men as’ Mine 
Superintendents 

College men must have practical expe- 
rience to make capable mine superin- 
tendents—Should pass examination 
and hold certificate, before they are 
fitted to judge the qualifications of 
mine foremen. 

TTENTION is drawn by one writer, 

in a discussion regarding the cer- 
tification of mine officials, Coal Age, 
Aug. 4, p. 181, to the capability of col- 
lege men to take charge of mines. 
Reference is made to college men as hav- 
ing spent years in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of coal mining that renders them 
capable of handling the larger prob- 
lems that confront mine superintend- 
ents. 

In this discussion, writers have re- 
ferred to that change in the Pennsyl- 
vania law that permits the superintend- 
ent or operator of a mine to employ 
uncertified mine foremen and assistant 
foremen. In my opinion, if that law is 
to remain, another law should be passed 
requiring the examination and certifi- 
cation of the men who are thus author- 
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ized to pass on the qualifications of 
those they employ. 

Before an operator or a_superin- 
tendent can properly judge of the fit- 
ness of a man whom it is desired to 
place in charge of a mine as foreman, 
he must himself possess the practical 
knowledge that would enable him to 
plan and lay out a mine under the many 
varied conditions of hard top and soft 
bottom, steep pitches, slips and faults 
and the presence of gas and water, 
which often make the mining of coal 
a difficult and: dangerous problem. 


GRADUATE MINING ENGINEER AS 
MINE SUPERINTENDENT 


It is not my intention to belittle the 
college man, or to underestimate the 
value of a theoretical knowledge of coal 
mining. But, the fact that one is a 
college man does not signify that he is 
qualified for the position of mine super- 
intendent. He may have a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of mining 
and yet know nothing of the practical 
side. That he must learn by actual 
experience underground. 

To illustrate the meaning of my re- 
marks, let me cite an instance of my 
own observation that occurred some ten 
years ago. At that time, a gentleman 
visiting the mine of which I had charge 
narrated to me his own experience on 
assuming: a position as mine superin- 
tendent after leaving college. 

He stated frankly that he was a 
graduate mining engineer, having spent 
seven years of his life and more than 
$7,000 in acquiring his education. At 
the time he took charge as superinten- 
dent of the mine, he had been employed 
as mine engineer, for six months pre- 
vious to being promoted to the higher 
position. 


First ACT AS SUPERINTENDENT 


He stated that his first act as super- 
intendent was to issue orders to the 
mine foreman and master mechanic 
that they were to do nothing except on 
orders from himself, adding that he 
wished to assume complete control and 
be responsible for all that was done in 
and around the mine. From that time, 
the orders of the new superintendent 
were carried out to the letter and noth- 
ing was done except by his direction. 

In telling his story, the gentleman 
stated that the mine had always had a 
splendid output, but this decreased, 
month by month, after he had taken 
charge. At the end of the third month, 
the falling off in tonnage had become 
so great that he became alarmed and, 
calling to his office the mine foreman 
and master mechanic, he told them that, 
hereafter, they were to go ahead and 
run the mine as they had done before he 
took charge. 

It was not long after this that he, 
realizing his own unfitness for the posi- 
tion he held, resigned his office and ac- 
cepted another position in which he 
traveled about, visiting coal mines in 
many districts. He said, shortly after 
he left the company, operations at the 
mine became normal and the place re- 
sumed its former tonnage record. 
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The man blamed nobody but himself. 
He stated his present work was bring- 
ing him into close contact with prac- 
tical men and he was learning much 
that he never knew before. Since then 
I have lost track of the man; but I 
believe he was of that type that would 
eventually make good. 

In closing, let me say again that a 
knowledge of the theory and principles 
of mining is important; but practical 
experience, gained through good old 
hard knocks in the mine, is necessary 
for the making of a mine superinten- 
dent. The man chosen for that position 
should be required to prove his knowl- 
edge and fitness by going before an 
examining board. There is no better 
man than the college man, after he has 
gained this practical knowledge, and he 
should not think himself too big to sub- 
mit to examination and certification by 
a board. GRIFF GRIFFITH. 

Stoyestown, Pa. 


Self-Examinaton in Foremen 
Mine foremen not behind bosses in other 
industries—Qualities that make men 
leaders—Handicap of early training 
—Questions for self-examination. 


ISCUSSION in Coal Age of the 

personality of the ideal mine fore- 
man has shown that everything depends 
on the intelligence and untiring efforts 
of the man in charge. Although I be- 
lieve there are as many good mine 
bosses as there are bosses in other in- 
dustries, it would seem hard at times 
to pick ten, from a hundred of these 
men, who are thoroughly competent in 
their line. 

This remark should make mine fore- 
men feel that they are not the only 
ones holding official positions who lack 
the qualities and training that fit them 
for obtaining the highest results. 
Neither does it excuse any mine fore- 
man from making every possible effort 
to increase his capability and efficiency. 

One can readily understand why some 
writers are inclined to say that too 
much is expected of the man in charge. 
To my mind, however, there is hardly 
any limit to what can be accomplished 
by a mine foreman, or any other boss, 
who is enthusiastic concerning his work. 
It is remarkable to observe the quantity 
and quality of work that can be pro- 
duced by the proper training of one’s 
self for increased efficiency. 


QUALITIES THAT MAKE LEADERS 


Numerous qualities mark the man 
who is capable of leadership; but prob- 
ably the greatest of these qualities 
are the ability to not worry over what 
cannot be helped and the ease with 
which one receives criticisms of his 
doings. Another important quality is 
a calm, deliberate judgment that en- 
ables one to reach right conclusions. 

A man’s early training often proves 
a handicap in later life. At home, he 
was made to believe there never was 
or ever could be anything quite so per- 
fect as “mother’s boy.”” When one has 
once put from him that false idea and 
stepped out into the great unknown fu- 
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ture, he has taken the first step toward 
knowing himself and is ready for doing 
something worth while. 

By way of illustration, let me refer to 
a certain really big man in the coal 
business, who employs 300 foremen and 
assistants. It was only the other day 
I heard him remark that, from a hun- 
dred foremen, he could never pick more 
than ten men whom he could not replace 
without difficulty; and not more than 
five of the ten would be capable of mak- 
ing mine superintendents. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


While this is but one man’s opinion, 
it gives us something to think about. 
We realize that until we can make the 
man who is to judge our capabilities 
believe that we have qualities not to be 
found in other men, we had better get 
busy and do something that will develop 
in us the qualities that are sought after 
and desired in every mine official and 
which make for the building up of a 
strong organization. 

Does any foreman doubt for a mo- 
ment that a little self-inspection of his 
own stock-in-trade; in other words an 
honest self-examination of one’s own 
qualities will be of greater assistance 
in enabling him to classify himself 
properly in the list of mine foremen 
who are eligible for promotion. 

Let every foreman ask himself such 
questions as the following and see if he 
can give an affirmative answer to each: 


SELF-EXAMINATION 


Can I get a satisfactory air measure- 
ment at every last breakthrough in the 
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mine? Are the working places properly 
posted and inspected regularly, while 
the men are at work? Is my daily ex- 
amination of the workings such as to 
discover unsafe practices of miners? 
Am I doing everything possible to bring 
the men to a better understanding of 
their duties and responsibilities in the 
loading of clean coal and upkeep of 
their places? 

Do I assume my own share of the 
blame for accidents or mistakes made 
in the mine, or has it been my habit 
to pass the buck over onto other shoul- 
ders? Do I make promises that I know 
cannot be kept? Is my treatment of the 
men and my assistants such as to secure 
their respect and confidence? What is 
my record as a tonnage producer, as 
compared with providing better work- 
ing conditions? 

What is the condition of the mine, 
in respect to the upkeep of haulage 
roads, travelingways and airways? 
Has this work been put off for the pur- 
pose of reducing the daily cost-sheet, 
without due regard to future develop- 
ments and the safety of employees? 
Does the safety of each mine worker 
appeal to me as strongly as that of my 
own son? 

Finally, do I look forward with ex- 
pectancy to the coming of my weekly 
mining journal? Do I desire to educate 
and keep myself up-to-date in mining 
methods and equipment? Am I doing 
all in that line I can for the education 
of the men? The foreman that can 
answer such questions as these with an 
honest “Yes” is ready for promotion. 


Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 
== 


Inquiries 





Of General Interest 


Measuring Gas at Face of Heading 


Common Practice of Estimating Amount of Gas in Feet or!Inches 
Below the Roof Gives Wrong Idea of Actual Conditions.—Volume 
of Gas Accumulated in a Place Not to Be Measured in That Way 


E HAVE been having an argu- 

ment in regard to the correct 
answer to be given to a question asking 
for the volume of gas found in a head- 
ing 12 ft. wide and rising on a grade of 
6 per cent. A test with the lamp 
showed gas at a depth of 3 ft. below the 
roof, a few feet from the face. Not be- 
ing able to agree in this matter, we 
have decided to submit the question to 
' Coal Age and ask for its solution. 
Zeigler, Ill. FIREBOSS. 





The common practice among fire- 
bosses of estimating the volume of gas 
present at the face of a heading or 
room, by measuring the depth below the 
roof at which the first appearance of a 
cap is observed is very misleading and 
far from giving any reliable result as 


to the actual volume of gas in the place. 

First, the approach of a fireboss to 
the face of a heading or other working 
place, however cautiously made, cannot 
fail to disturb the gas accumulated 
there and streaming out along the roof 
in a thin layer. A test may then show 
a gas cap anywhere from a few inches 
to two or three feet below the roof-line, 
according to the distance from the face 
where the test is made, the quantity of 
gas generated and the extent to which 
it has been disturbed. 

In order to make the situation more 
clear, we have prepared the accompany- 
ing figure, which shows the face of a 
heading rising on a slight grade and in 
which gas is being given off from the 
exposed surface of the coal. As indi- 
cated by the light dotted lines, the gas 
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issuing from the pores of the coal rises 
and flows along the roof in more or 
less definite stream lines, while fresh 
air indicated by the arrows flows in 
along the floor. 

As diffusion takes place and the air 
mixes with the gas, there are formed 
layers of gas-charged air, the percent- 
age of gas increasing as it approaches 
the roof, while a body of more or less 
pure gas may exist in the far upper 
corner close to the roof and the face 
of coal. 

It is evident that the custom of esti- 
mating the volume of gas present by 
the distance a flame cap is observed 
below the roof must give very uncertain 
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GAS AT FACE OF HEADING 


results, for the reasons previously 
stated and because different firebosses 
do not have the same ability to detect 


.a flame cap in their lamp. Moreover, 


the observed depth of the gas below the 
roof will decrease rapidly as one re- 
cedes from the face, owing chiefly to its 
diffusion into the air current. 

The question asked in this inquiry is 
one that is frequently given in a fire- 
bosses, examination. It is of little 
practical value, its answer giving only 
a suggestion of the relative amount of 
gas in the place. For instance, if a 
fireboss reports 3 ft. of gas, as in this 
case, it is known there is a larger vol- 
ume present than if he reported but a 
few inches. 

Regarding the correct answer to be 
given to the question asked, the prob- 
able intention is to calculate the vol- 
ume of a wedge, 12 ft. wide and 3 ft. 
thick at its base, and having a length 
estimated from the six per cent grade 
of the seam, assuming for that purpose 
that the lower surface of the gas, or the 
gas line is level and the gas tails out 
in the shape of a wedge. 

On this basis, the volume of gas pres- 
ent, calculated as being the volume of a 
wedge whose base is 3 x 12 ft. and its 
length 3 <,100 + 6'=.50 ft, is 
4(3 xX 12 X 50) = 900 cut. 


Physical Defect in Mine Official 


Failure to detect odors in mines a hin- 
drance to a mine official. Attention 
to such defect in a candidate should 
be given by all examining boards. 

OR some time past, I have been 
wondering whether a man is fit to 
serve in an official capacity in a mine 
if, through a physical defect, he is un- 

able to detect odors. For instance, I 

once knew a man who could not tell a 

perfume bottle from a rotten egg placed 

under his nose when he was blindfolded. 
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The question in my mind is, Would 
such a defect debar a man from obtain- 
ing a certificate of competency to act 
as fireboss in a mine; or, for that mat- 
ter, would such a person be fit to serve 
as a mine foreman or assistant fore- 
man? I have never heard of an exam- 
ining board applying such a. test to 
candidates, however. 

INQUIRER. 

Thompson, Pa. 





There is great need of a man who acts 
in an official capacity underground be- 
ing able to detect an odor. A man who 
cannot smell would be unable to detect 
the peculiar odor given off by a gob 
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fire. Neither would he be warned of 
a more active combustion taking place 
in some portion of the mine from which 
the odor is borne to him on the air 
current. 

There is every need for a foreman or 
an assistant foreman and, more partic- 
ularly, a fireboss having the faculty of 
smelling unimpaired. In our opinion, 
attention should be given to this mat- 
ter in the examination of men who are 
to have charge of work underground. 
A man who does not possess the ability 
to smell faint odors is hardly fit to act 
in an official capacity in the mine, and 
this would be sufficient reason for with- 
holding a certificate from him. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Illinois Mine Managers’ Examination, 
Springfield, May 2, 3, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—A mine car is 9 ft. long, 
43 ft. wide and 2 ft. high. If 6 in. of 
topping is allowed, how many cubic feet 
of coal will it carry? 

ANSWER—Allowing for 6 in. of top- 
ping makes the depth of the coal in the 
car 24 ft. Then, assuming the given 
length and width are inside measure- 
ments, the cubic contents of this car 
when fully loaded is 9 X 43 X 23 = 
1013 cu.ft. 

QUESTION—The pump column, in a 
shaft, is 400 ft. long; the pipe is 12 a. 
in diameter and full of water. What is 
the total weight of water, in tons of 
2,000 1b.; also, find the pressure of the 
water, in pounds per square inch, at 
the base of the pipe? 

ANSWER—Since the diameter of the 
pipe is 12 in. or 1 ft., its sectional 
area is 0.7854 & 1? = 0.7854 sq.ft. Its 
cubic contents is then 400 x 0.7854 = 
314.16 cu.ft. Taking the weight of 
water as 62.5 lb. per cu.ft., the total 
weight of water in the pipe when full 
is (314.16 x 62.5) + 2,000 = 9.8175 
tons. 

Assuming a static ‘condition, or that 
the pump is not working, the pressure 
at the bottom of the pipe is 400 xX 
0.484 = 173.6 lb. per sq.in. 

QUESTION—In case of dccident in 
which a miner has received a wound 
severing an artery, what would you do 
to prevent hemorrhage before a phy- 
sican arrives? 

ANSWER—Apply a bandage or tourni- 
quet over the severed artery between 
the wound and the heart. A smooth 
round stone should be placed over the 
artery under the bandage so that. when 
the latter is tightened the stone will 
compress the artery and stop the bleed- 
ing. Having done this and having sent 
for a physician, keep the patient in a 
reclining posture with the head low. 
See that he is kept warm and quiet 


and that he has good air. Give no 
stimulant unless a very weak condition 
makes this necessary. A half-teaspoon- 
ful of aromatic spirits of ammonia, in 
a tablespoonful of water, may then be 
given if the bleeding has been checked. 

QUESTION—/f 20,000 cu.ft. of air and 
gas, at its most explosive point, is pass- 
ing through the mine, what is the quan- 
tity of gas given of and what quantity 
of air should be added to render the 
mature non-explosive? 

ANSWER—An air current charged 
with gas to its most explosive point 
contains 9.46 per cent of gas. The 
quantity of gas present is, therefore, 
in this case, 0.0946 x 20,000 = 1,892 
cu.ft. per min. 

The lower explosive point of pure 
methane and air is reached when the 
mixture contains 7.14 per cent of gas. 
Therefore, if 1,892 cu.ft. of gas is 7.14 
per cent of the total mixture, the volume 
of air and gas when explosion ceases, in 
this case, is 1,892 + 0.0714 = gay 
26,500 cu.ft. per min. The quantity of 
air required to be added to produce 
this condition is therefore 26,500 — 
20,000 = 6,500 cu.ft. per min. 

QUESTION—In a certain mine there 
are two sections ventilated by separate 
air currents. The combined length 
of the intake and return airways, in 
one of these sections, is 6,000 ft.; the 
number of men employed is 100 and 
the number of mules is 10. In the 
other division the length of the airway 
is 3,000 ft.; the number of men em- 
ployed is 110 and the number of mules 
7. What will be a proper distribution 
of the air surging through the mine, 
and what steps must be taken to secure 
such a distribution? 

ANSWER—The Illinois mining law re- 
quires at least 100 cu.ft. of air, per 
man, per min., and 500 cu.ft., per mule, 
per min. On this basis, there would 
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_be required, in the first section of the 


mine, 15,000 cu.ft. of air per min., and 
in the second section 14,500 cu.ft. per 
min, But, since the longer airway 
requires the most air, a regulator must 
be placed in the second section and ad- 
justed to give the desired proportion 
of air. The law also requires that 
not more than 100 men shall be em- 
ployed on a single air split. Therefore, 
it will be necessary to split the air in 
the second section where 110 men are 
employed. . 

QUESTION—To find the percentage of 
mine gases given off in a mine, the air 
at the inlet was measured and found to 
be 137,500 cu.ft. per min., at a tempera- 
ture of 51 deg. F. The air at the out- 
let measured 150,200 cu ft. per min, at 
a temperature of 76 deg. F. What is 
the percentage of mine gases present in 
the air leaving the mine? 

ANSWER—Disregarding the increase 
of volume on the return airway, by 
reason of the decrease of pressure due 
to mine resistance and estimating the 
increase of volume on the return as 
only due to the increase in temperature, 
the increase in volume will be in the 
ratio of the absolute temperatures. In 
other words, the volume ratio is equal 
to the absolute-temperature ratio: 

Q 460 + 76 _ 536 
137,500 460 +.51 511 
Q = (187,500) ' 5386) 3 abd 
144,227 cu ft. per min 
Since the volume of air measured on 
the return is 150,200 cu.ft. per min., 
the gas given off in this mine is 150,200 
— 144,227 = 5,973 cu.ft. per min. The 
percentage of gas in the return current 
is, therefore, (5,973 x 100) + 150,200 
= 3.97, say 4 per cent. 

QUESTION—When do you consider the 
quantity of air entering the downcast 
shaft sufficient for the ventilation of 
the workings? 

ANSWER — When the quantity of air 
passing into a mine is sufficient to com- 
ply with the mining law and, assuming 
that this quantity is properly distrib- 
uted and conducted throughout the 
mine, it is sufficient to prevent any 
accumulations of gas and render the 
workings healthful and safe. 


QUESTION— (a) Whut is the propor- 
tion of marsh gas and air in a fire- 
damp mixture that will develop the 
maximum explosive force? (b)What 
are the limiting proportions that deter- 
mine an explosive mixture of these 
gases? 

ANSWER—(a) The proportion of pure 
marsh gas and air under normal con- 
ditions that will develop the maximum 
force, in explosion, occurs when one 
volume of gas is mixed with 9.57 vol- 
umes of air. The mixture then con- 
tains 9.46 per cent of gas. 

(b) The lower explosive limit of 
pure marsh gas and air is reached when 
the proportion of gas to air is 1:13. 
The mixture then contains 7.14 per 
cent of gas. The higher explosive limit 
of this gas and air is reached when 
the proportion of gas to air is about 
1 : 5, or when the mixture contains — 
16.67 per cent of the gas. 
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Success or Failure of the Retail Coal Merchant 


Now Dependent Upon Salesmanship* 


Coal Salesman, to Be Competent, Should Be Conversant with Origin, 
Preparation, Transportation and Character of His Merchandise—Ability 
to Sell When Consumer Is Reluctant to Buy Is Test of Efficiency 


OAL is the basis of all energy and 

power, the prime mover of the 
wheels of industry. With coal we have 
light, strength, power, wealth and civil- 
ization. Without coal we have dark- 
ness, weakness, poverty and barbarism. 
The most civilized nations of the world 
are those consuming the most coal; at 
the head of these stands the United 
States. 

A study of the history of coal brings 
home to us the fact that in the early 
stages the coal man was confronted by 
the same problems of development, 
operation and salesmanship as today. 

In 1306 we find record of the smoke 
ordinance promulgated by King Ed- 
ward I, at the request of Parliament, 
prohibiting the use of coal in the City 
of London; and during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries we find record 
of the development of the wheelbarrow 
and the barrow track, the precursor of 
the present day railroad; of leases re- 
quiring that pillars be left in the mines 
to prevent subsidence of roof; of the 
transportation of coal from Scotland to 
London and of its exportation to 
France; of deeds containing royalty 
provisions similar to those in the coal 
deed of today; of governmental investi- 
gation of price and restriction of prod- 
uct, and in the sixteenth century, under 
Queen Elizabeth, a record indicating 
the awakening of the government to 
the value of coal for taxation purposes. 


CHARLES I A CoAL MONOPOLIST 


We find the record of the first 
monopoly when Charles I, not being 
satisfied with the returns of taxation, 
exercising the right of pre-emption in 
the year 1638, took over the sale of all 
coal, paying to the producer for his 
product at the rate of 11s. per chal- 
dron. 

What apparently is the first record of 
government-fixed price and of summer 
discounts is given in this same transac- 
tion when the price of coal in London 
’ was set at 17s. per chaldron during the 
summer and 19s. during the winter. 

The first coal salesman of whom I 
ean find record is King Henry VIII, 
who arranged for the sale of 3,000 chal- 
drons of coal to be forwarded to Bou- 
logne, in France. The period from the 
time of King Henry VIII to the present 
day is characterized by increased popu- 
lation, by the concentration of people in 





*Address delivered at the convention of 
the New York State Retail Coal Merchants 
Association, Richfield Springs, N. Y., Sept. 
O19 21. 

+Vice president and general sales agent, 
Hudson Coal Co, 
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cities and towns, by the depletion of the 
wood supply and by the displacing of 
man-power by machinery. 

Throughout these centuries history 
indicates that coal has maintained the 
position which it then established for 
itself. It still is a necessity, is taxed to 
its limit, is the subject of governmental 
inquiry. It still requires the services of 
the salesman to arrange its transport 
from the point of origin to the point of 
consumption, and it is to the retail 
dealers of today, the successors of King 
Henry VIII, that I desire to address the 
following remarks. . 

The entire production of anthracite 
being required to meet the demand, 
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Belief that salesmen are 
born, not made, declared to be 
an error. Success in the re- 
tail coal field attainable only 
through constant study and 
effort. Careful perusal of 
including 


trade magazines, 
advertising, and application 
of information thus gained 


with business experience 
materially promote progress. 








regular movement to point of consump- 
tion is the mark of efficiency for the 
sales organization, and when production 
is stopped through lack of orders, when 
it is necessary for the producing com- 
panies to store large quantities of coal 
at the mines, when it is necessary for 
the retailer to- store in such quantity 
and such manner as to involve addi- 
tional expense, breakage and wastage, 
there is need for study of the sales or- 
ganization. 

The time is here when we all must 
carefully question our salesmanship 
abilities, must inquire into our local 
reputations for integrity and fairness 
and must give some thought to our 
temperament. The industry, itself, does 
not want, and cannot afford, to produce 
business failures, nor can it afford to 
encourage a business success that is 
attained through methods derogatory 
to others engaged in the industry. The 
anthracite industry does not want, nor 
ean it afford, to rear and encourage 
weaklings. Weaklings and failures do 
not contribute to progress. 

There is general error in the belief 
that the salesman is born, not made. 
Let me bring home to you the thought 





that all salesmen started in like posi- 
tion as men babies. It is true that 
some, because of temperament, of home 
surroundings, of advantages obtained 
through wealth or education and refine- 
ment of people with whom they were 
thrown earlier into contact, would seem, 
when they chose selling as their field in 
life, to have been born salesmen, and 
early in their careers their advance was 
rapid. 


HARD WoRK vs. NATURAL ADVANTAGES 


Others from lowly surroundings, with 
no advantages of wealth, home sur- 
roundings or education, must, of neces- 
sity, work hard to absorb the details of 
salesmanship. The contrast between 
these two is marked at the start, but 
the usual result is that the man of 
natural advantages who has early made 
great progress soon becomes lazy and 
slows up, while the man who has 
struggled to attain the position which 
he has selected for himself in life, con- 
tinues to struggle, and sooner or later 
passes the man of natural ability. 

The successful salesman is not born 
—he becomes what he is through con- 
stant study and effort. He reads care- 
fully the trade magazines, even to the 
advertising, he purchases and studies 
every book or magazine article that can 
be found relating to his chosen field, 
and he applies to his own business the 
knowledge thus gained, year by year 
reporting progress. 

During the past three or four years 
our. people seem to have forgotten that 
the object of salesmanship is to sell, 
and that it is the natural thing for the 
consumer not to want to buy—not to 
want to part with his money. 


ERA OF ORDER TAKING BEGAN WITH WAR 


Since the beginning of the war there 
has been practically no coal selling in 
this country. There has been a great — 
deal of order taking—but by order- 
takers, not salesmen. The order-taker 
performs his work like a machine. He 
sells only those sizes of coal asked for 
by his patrons and his chief thought is 
to get rid of his customer as quickly as 
possible. He has no suggestions to 
make and no advice to give. He knows 
little about the origin, preparation, 
transportation or character of the coal 
he has to sell; in fact, he knows noth- 
ing about coal other than price. 

During the last few years in the coal 
trade we have told the buyer what he 
could have and at what price. Many 
coal salesmen passed out during the 
period because the firm could not see 
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the need of paying salaries at a time 
when the books reflected more orders 
than tonnage. Others were retained, 
but, because of their failure to realize 
unusual conditions, did not keep in- 
formed as to the changes in the indus- 
try and became soft. 

The new men taken on since the pe- 
riod of depression came have never 
known hard selling, so that now, when 
it is hard to sell, when selling is on a 
normal basis, when there is need for a 
display of true salesmanship, the old 
men do not know how to adjust them- 
selves and the inexperienced man is 
content to say “There is no business.” 


MuSsT ORGANIZE SELLING FORCE 


Every retailer is supposedly a sales- 
man—each has the opportunity to con- 
trol a selling organization. Every clerk, 
every yardman, every driver in your 
employ and, I hope, every customer, is 
a potential salesman—he can aid in 
pushing up or pulling down your busi- 
ness, and your success is dependent 
upon your ability to organize this force. 
It is time for you to acquaint yourself 
with actual conditions as they exist to- 
day and to put into your selling organ- 
ization that courage, optimism and re- 
sourcefulness that are so necessary for 
present day selling. 

We hear people say “I don’t know 
where I am going, but I am on my 
way.” It’s high time we found out our 
destination—found out where we are 
going. No matter what your direction 
all people are ready to add momentum 
to your movement. If you are going 
up, you will find the populace ready to 
push—they won’t put oil on the upward 
track. But if you are standing still or 
if you are going backward, you will find 
that everyone is willing to give you a 
push—everything will be greased for 
the occasion. Human beings are akin 
to bees in that they have no place, no 
patience with drones or failures. 

How many of you having a business 
of 5,000 tons or more per annum per- 
Sonally view your orders each and 
every day and have knowledge of or 
acquaintanceship with the people doing 
business through your office? You 
probably receive a statement showing 
the number of orders received, the num- 
ber of deliveries made yesterday, but 
more than likely do not enter into the 
personal side of the business in which 
you are connected. 


RETAILER OVERLOOKED OPPORTUNITIES 


Recently I had a retail dealer say to 
me he had made a mistake in purchas- 
ing a business in what he regarded to 
be a small community. He felt that his 
activities had been restricted through 
this mistake. Inquiry developed the 
fact that in his community were five 
other retail dealers, all doing a fair 
business, and that the possibilities of 
the community were five times his ton- 
nage. 

It is beyond conception to realize the 
make-up of the man who will “lay- 
down” under such circumstances. It is 
a safe bet that this man does not know 
the names of his patrons of 1920 who 
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are not patrons of 1921 and that he 
does not know the names or the ton- 
nages of patrons of 1921 who never be- 
fore were on his books. He has never 
made a systematic study of the pros- 
pective customers who never had pur- 
chased from him, nor has he outlined 
nor does he follow any definite policy 
to obtain their business. That man 
does not recognize his opportunities 
and usually when you hear such a 
statement made you can mark it down 
that the dealer has arrived at his 
proper place—that Providence has 
placed him where he belongs with due 
regard to his ability, energy and 
finance. Before reaching out for larger 
fields, he must first get out of his pres- 
ent opportunity all there is in it. 

At your former conventions great 
stress has been laid upon the need of 
the knowledge of the cost of doing 
business. The knowledge of the cost of 
doing business involves statistics. How 
many really appreciate the value of the 
figures that are prepared and put be- 
fore you? This information is only of 
value to you, as it is placed before you 
in comparative form—compared with 
14st month, last year—the average of 
the last five years—and then its value 
is entirely dependent upon your appli- 
cation. 


THE PURPOSE OF TRADE STATISTICS 


Figures of themselves will grant to 
you no benefit, but if, as you look over 
these cost sheets, you find some feature 
of your business has increased in its 
cost and you make the necessary ad- 
justment resultant from increased 
mine, freight and wage cost, you get 
down to individual performance and are 
then in a position where you can apply 
the power of the executive. But has it 
occurred to you that similar statistics 
ean easily well be prepared that will 
give to you the full story of the pres- 
ence or absence of salesmanship in your 
organization ? 

In a small business these statistics 
must be in detail, in a larger business 
your comparison can be in total, but the 
result is identically the same. Day by 
day it is possible for the executive to 
have before him information which tells 
whether or not his organization is 
“standing up” or “falling down.” 

How many of you, knowing your an- 
nual tonnages, have reduced them to a 
daily basis ? 

How many days in the year do you 
know whether or not your inbound 
orders and outbound deliveries are up 
to or in excess of the schedule? 

How many really know why when 
your daily schedule is not reached? Is 
it not easier and is it not a fact that 
instead of knowing you cuss. the 
weather, damn the administration and 
lay the blame on industrial conditions, 
while, in point of fact, the industrial 
situation in your town may perhaps be 
more healthy than ever? 

This brings home to me a peculiar 
fact developed a few years ago while 
visiting a retail friend. On our way to 
the office in the morning he asked me to 
Stop with him while he solicited the coal 
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order of a large department store. We 
saw the proprietor and my friend was 
told that while they would like, very 
much, to give him the order, it was 
their practice to place the business with 
patrons of the store. 

My friend insisted that his family 
were good buyers in that store, but 
when we were shown the books his 
name was not there. That evening 
upon questioning his wife, he obtained 
from her receipts showing cash pur- 
chases for a year which totaled more 
than any of the credit accounts that 
had been shown us, and through them 
he secured this business. 


Kept No DATA ON CASH CUSTOMERS 


At that time my one thought was 
that the man who pays cash loses his 
credit. Just a few weeks ago I saw in 
a retail coal office another and more 
striking instance of the scant consider- 
ation accorded to the cash customer. 
Wonderful records had been developed 
and numerous clerks were engaged on 
the telephone in the solicitation of 
orders. I looked over the records and 
noticed that they covered only charge 
accounts. 

I asked the president of the firm if 
they did not solicit their cash trade 
with equal energy, and his reply was, 
“No, we do not have record of our cash 
customers.” 

Think it over! 

And yet almost every day some re- 
tailer says collections are not as good 
as they should be. Certainly not; your 
cash trade is getting away from you 
for the reason that you do not give it 
the same attention, the same careful 
thought that is given to accounts bear- 
ing risks of collection. Just put that 
cash customer in the same elass as 
“the bird in hand.” 

We have just completed a study in 
one of our wholesale territories. We 
have not found that the people have 
moved away because of industrial de- 
pression; they are still there and those 
families must have coal. Strange as it 
may seem, the towns suffering least 
from depression were those doing the 
decreased retail business, while in other 
cities where all factories were on short 
time or wholly closed, a normal tonnage 
was being moved. 

The answer is SALESMANSHIP. 


REQUISITES FOR GOOD SALESMANSHIP 


In the short time at our disposal it 
would be impossible to cover all that 
might be said on Salesmanship. A re- 
view of the many books that have been 
written on the subject leads one into a 
maze of approach, prospect, introduc- 
tion, selling talk and psychology, but 
all of these publications bring home to 
you the thought that selling is really 
made up of a high sense of integrity, a 
knowledge of your goods, a knowledge 
of existing conditions and of a desire to 
serve, backed up by an energetic appli- 
cation of common sense. Beyond this 
there is no secret to salesmanship. 

The high sense of integrity you must 
have, as only through it can the confi- 
dence of your buyers be acquired, and 
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the confidence which others have in you 
is your keystone to success. -To instill 
confidence you must place your busi- 
ness on a sound foundation through 
strict adherence to a fixed policy 
founded upon a square deal for every- 
body. The moment you deviate from 
that method your credit at your bank is 
impaired. You may not think so, but if 
you are not thinking so you are think- 
ing wrong. 

When you find out the cost to you of 
your commodity and add to that base 
cost your legitimate expense for han- 
dling, and to that total cost a just and 
fair margin of profit to arrive at a 
reasonable selling price—stick to it! To 
deviate from it indicates that you were 
either wrong in arriving at that selling 
price or that you are a merchant who is 
playing favorites—and playing favor- 
ites is a dangerous practice, either on 
the race track or in business. 

If you are a believer in a square deal 
for everyone—stand by that belief and 
“fight it out on those lines if it takes all 
summer.” The “square  deal’’—the 
gaining of confidence of the buying 
public—really involves a “one-price,” 
short-credit and open-advertising 
policy. 

Wuy Prices SHOULD BE CONSISTENT 


The mine price of the prepared sizes 
of coal views impersonally all dealers 
and all markets. The published tariff 
and the war tax charge are equally in- 
considerate of the large dealer and the 
small; of the dealer with antiquated 
equipment and the one that is modern 
and up-to-date. When, therefore, the 
retail dealer makes an arbitrary dis- 
tinction in favor of the consumer who 
buys ten tons as against the consumer 
who buys in smaller quantities, he does 
not impress either customer that he is 
receiving impartial treatment. 

When the retail dealer makes the 
same price for egg, stove and chestnut 
to his customers, he is not giving a con- 
vincing demonstration to the mines 
that co-operation in distribution of 
sizes is being encouraged or developed; 
neither does it impress the customer 
favorably when he learns from the pub- 
lic press that egg, stove and chestnut 
do not take the same mine price. 


CREDIT CAUSES UNNECESSARY LOSSES 


When for any other reason or lack of 
reason any two customers appear in 
the dealer’s office to inquire the price 
of coal and the dealer is forced, be- 
cause of “local custom” or “peculiar 
conditions,” to give different prices for 
a similar service, the reputation of the 
dealer suffers with both customers. 

One of the most fruitful causes of 
unnecessary expense in business, of un- 
necessary losses and of disputes over 
accounts is the matter of credit. Nota 
little depends upon the clearness of the 
understanding established between the 
dealer and the customer as to the part 
that each is to perform and when. 

When the one-price policy has been 
adopted, it should reflect every charge 
upward or downward of mine price, or 
freight rate, or local labor schedule. 
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The public should be advised of the 
nature of the change, of the amount 
and the new prices that are established 
as a result. If the dealer does or does 
not expect to fill the orders on file with 
him at the lower price, it should be so 
stated. 

The second requisite to your success 
is a knowledge of coal. The successful 
men in our business today are those 
who have, at the cost of time and ex- 
pense to themselves frequently visited 
the mines and who keep acquainted 
with the processes of coal production 
and their development. Because of 
their knowledge these men do not ask 
questions similar to those put to us at 
the convention last year, when, you 
will recall, we were asked: “Do not 
the anthracite producing companies 
deliberately inject rock and slate into 
the coal in order to increase tonnage?” 





For some unexplained rea- 
son, many coal companies 
in compiling voluminous rec- 
ords for use in obtaining 
future orders, ignore cash 
customers entirely, despite 
constant complaints about 
difficulties in making: collec- 
tions from charge accounts. : 
An attractive business place 
does much to create a favor- 
able impression in the con- 
test for business. 














And, again, “Do not the anthracite com- 
panies store prepared coal at the mines 
in order to bring about an increased 
price?” 

The company with which I am con- 
nected, and I am quite sure all other 
anthracite producing companies as 
well, will very gladly extend to each of 
you an invitation to visit us at the 
mines. We will see that opportunities 
are afforded for you to visit the va- 
rious breakers and witness the process 
of manufacture and that you are made 
acquainted with the details of inspec- 
tion. We will glad'y exchange what we 
know about coal for your time. After 
such a visit you should be able to go 
home with a new enthusiasm based 
upon the knowledge that the coal which 
you are selling is the BEST which you 
ean possibly obtain for your people. 

Dealers who visit the mines usually 
go home with an understanding of the 
difficulties confronting the producing 
company. They see the raw product as 
it comes from the mines—they gain 
some idea of the magnitude of the 
enterprise. They see the expensive ma- 
chinery required for its manufacture; 
they are impressed by the spirit of co- 
operation that exists in the producing 
personnel; they observe the care ex- 
ercised by the companies to see that 
their product is right for the market; 
they note the pride of individual em- 
ployees in being connected with com- 
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panies of long life and high standing 
and note how each of those employees 
tries so to do his job as to continue 
through time that reputation. 

An observing man cannot avoid ac- 
quiring through such a visit a new 
enthusiasm, a new idea, a new incen- 
tive, which will produce results upon 
his return home. Such a visit gives to 
him faith in the article he sells, confi- 
dence in the organization from which 
he obtains it, a knowledge that will 
make possible for him replies to prac- 
tically all questions that may come 
from his customers. 


ENVIRONMENT’S BEARING ON SUCCESS 


Environment is an important con- 
tributor to success. If your environ- 
ment is such that it breeds carelessness 
and inattention to detail, if it is such 
that it creates in you, a dealer, a feel- 
ing of smallness, of inferiority, you are 
working under a handicap that no 
amount of personal energy may over- 
come. There are many dealers in coal 
who are keeping offices or places of 
business not consistent with the times 
—not in keeping with the dignity of 
the business nor the community in 
which they sell. 

Successful selling is largely a state 
of mind, and if you are surrounded 
with conditions which do not bring out 
the best that is in you, how can you 
hope to compete with others who are 
running the race without such draw- 
backs? What I wish to recommend to 
each and every one of you is to make 
your place of business as attractive as 
your conditions will permit. 

You are influenced by appearance 
and surroundings. When you came 
into this hotel, there was registered in 
your brain, involuntarily, a criticism or 
an approval. You either said to your- 
self, this looks like ready money, or the 
opposite, and so with one of your cus- 
tomers coming into your place. He 
does not go into detail in his analysis, 
but there is at once photographed on 
his brain a picture of your surround- 
ings, and that picture measures your 
capacity in his estimation. No matter 
how much you endeavor to explain to 
him why you continue to sell coal from 
a poorly kept office, no amount. of argu- 
ment will efface this mental picture. 


CULTIVATE POWERS OF OBSERVATION 


One of the old rules of the opera 
was: “Get a good stage setting and the 
part will play itself.” One of my rules 
for successful coal selling is “Get a 
good stage setting”—that in itself will 
help you to play the part. You may 
come back at me and say: “My busi- 
ness won’t warrant it,” and my answer 
to you is: “If your statement is cor- 
rect you haven’t got a business; the 
business has got you.” 

Cultivation of the power of observa- 
tion is another great asset in business. 
The successful surgeon or lawyer main- 
tains his position of prominence only 
through constant study. To advance, 
even to preserve his present position, 
the coal man must constantly keep alive 
to ever changing conditions. He should 
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study his trade journals for word of 
any new law, regulation, discovery or 
practice that affects his article at its 
source of production, in transit or at 
its point of destination. : 

A close watch of your daily press will 
open to you many avenues for tonnage. 
Some of you, reading the local morning 
paper might not attach any particular 
importance to the fact, announced 
therein, that John Smith was going to 
move from a neighboring town to the 
Jones’ house in your town, but an ob- 
serving coal dealer would immediately 
say: “There is an opportunity for a 
sale.’ The glove factory may be adver- 
tising for twenty-five additional hands. 
The employment for twenty-five addi- 
tional hands would mean more wages, 
more -cooking, more coal. You read 
that the Chamber of Commerce takes 
credit for bringing a new industry to 
town, and that fact should, to the active 
dealer, stimulate thinking about the 
fuel supply of its employees, and so on 
down the list. 

A fundamental principle in all good 
salesmanship is that the idea of service 
to the customer should be kept fore- 
most. Permanent success can come no 
other way, for thus are customers 
gained and kept—a dealer’s best adver- 
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others, and it is recognition of this fact 
that has placed the successful dealer 
where he is today. 

It, of course, goes without saying 
that a large part of the salesman’s 
equipment is the firm behind him. 
Courtesy in all personal contact, care in 
delivery and consideration and appre- 
ciation of the customer’s interests back 
up all his arguments in a most effective 
way. The up-to-date dealer sells not 
only coal but heat satisfaction, and his 
services should always be at the com- 
mand of his clients when they fail to 
get such satisfaction. 

Energetic application and common 
sense close my chapter. The meaning 
of these four words is so potent that 
they require no explanation. There are 
none of you but who look with interest 
upon the man of energy, the man who 
applies himself to his task, who pre- 
sents himself to the community in a 
straightforward businesslike manner, 
without frills or the use of superlatives. 

Courtesy and kindness produce goodly 
dividends. Some are naturally courte- 
ous and have a peculiar faculty of mak- 
ing friends. They continually cultivate 
that faculty to make it more valuable. 
Others are indifferent and give little 
heed to the individual, once the sale is 
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friend were traveling from Bluff Point 
to Albany. The traffic at that time was 
particularly heavy and when the train 
pulled in Mr. Rodie asked the porter for 
two chairs. The colored gentleman re- 
plied, “‘Sorry, Boss; dey all dome gone.” 
Mr. Rodie stepped a little closer to him 
and said very distinctly, “Porter, kind- 
ness makes’ friends—I want two 
chairs.” “Yas, suh,” replied the porter, 
“but dey ain’t no chairs lef’.”” Mr. Rodie 
took hold of his sleeve and repeated, 
“Porter, you don’t seem to understand 
me; kindness makes friends.” “Yas, suh; 
I gets you, boss; you jes’ stick aroun’ 
when the train starts, an’ I may fin’ jes’ 


two chairs.” He did. And kindness in 
business may find ‘“jes’ two chairs” 
also. 


During the year a dealer has scores 
of opportunities to make _ friends 
through some little act of kindness or 
some courtesy that brings him into 
greater favor than pages of advertis- 
ing. 

In conclusion let me give you this 
thought to take home with you: The 
man who knows exactly what he is 
driving at and has a definite plan for 
getting there can be interrupted and 
bothered, but he always sticks to the 
main line and comes out of every diffi- 


tisement is a satisfied customer. We made. 


benefit ourselves only as we benefit 


Washington State Works, Renouncing Union 


OMMERCIAL coal mines in the State of Washington 

which have been closed since last March, when the 
miners refused to accept a reduction in wages, were re- 
opened Aug. 22 with labor independent of the United Mine 
Workers of America. Coal is now being shipped from 
several of the mines and work is under way in most of 
the large producing mines. 

A ready response met the call of the mine operators 
for men who would work in the mines under the wage 
scale recommended by the State Coal Commission, which 
recently completed an exhaustive investigation into the 
coal-mining industry. The new scale, known as the Allport 
scale, was submitted by the neutral member of the com- 
mission, James H. Allport, of Barnesboro, Pa., and was 
at once accepted by the operators, while the local and 
national officials of the miners’ union refused to permit 
the men even to vote upon its acceptance. It was this act 
which precipitated the breaking off of all relations be- 
tween the Washington Coal Producers’ Association and 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Wages paid under the Allport scale provide a contract 
rate for coal miners which makes possible earnings from 
$7 to $14 per eight-hour day, while $6 per day is paid day- 
scale men both above and underground, $5.25 per day for 
common labor underground and $4.50 per day for common 
labor above ground. 

Washington mine operators did not sign a contract with 
the unions requiring them to pay the scale in effect in 
Eastern mines, though in September, 1920, upon threat of 
a strike the demands of the miners were met, at which time 
the operators issued this statement: “We have met your 
demand for this large increase even though it will cost us 
many times more than any other mines in the country and 
though it very probably means the beginning of the end 
of many of the mines.” 

In February of this year the operators announced that 
a return to the wage scale of Oct. 31, 1919, would be put 
into effect, inasmuch as the mines were being operated at 
a loss and as no contract had been signed binding them to 
pay the scale then in effect until March, 1922. As a re- 


A few years ago, R. S. Rodie and a 


culty with his face toward the straight 
course. HE WINS. 


sult the mines were closed on March 15, when the men re- 
fused to accept the reduction. 

The investigations of the State Coal Commission showed 
that from October, 1920, to the end of February, 1921, there 
had been an average loss to the operators of 26c. on each 
ton of coal produced, while as far back as May, 1920, the 
loss had averaged 15c. per ton. It was this situation which 
brought about the necessity of a wage reduction. 

Acting independently of the unions, the operators have 
reopened the mines with the announcement that a plan of 
organization embodying the principle of collective bar- 
gaining will be worked out between the operators and the 
men in which they will be given a voice in the discussion 
of their mutual problems. 

Under normal conditions the direct payroll of the coal 
industry in Washington is $11,000,000 per annum, while 
approximately 30,000 people are dependent upon the mines 
for their living. 

The Pacific Coast Coal Co. has been denied a permanent 
injunction by Judge A. E. Griffiths in the Superior Court 
of King County, restraining strikers from picketing the 
mines. Counsel for the coal company has appealed the case 
to the Supreme Court of the state, stating that it has more 
than once been decided that picketing was unlawful. 


Indict Men of Army That Marched on Nias 


BAY ipa COUNTY (West Virginia) Special Grand Jury 
on Sept. 17 returned a blanket indictment against 325 
persons, charging them with murder. This indictment 
follows an investigation of the recent disturbances on the 
Logan-Boone County border. 

Among the names are those of C. F. Keeney and Fred 
Mooney, president and secretary, respectively, of District 
17, United Mine Workers of America, and H. W. Blizzard, 
also a United Mine Workers’ official. In addition, 200 in- 
dictments charging insurrection and “pistol toting” were 
returned. 

Keeney and Mooney were arrested Sunday, Sept. 18, in 
Charleston, Kanawha County, W. Va., and on Tuesday, 
Sept. 20, were incarcerated in the jail at Williamson. 
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Engineers Present Interesting Papers and Discussions 


At Meeting in Wilkes-Barre’ 


By R. DAWSON HALLt 


T the Tuesday evening (Sept. 18) meeting of the 
Americ Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 

gineers, R. A. Quin presiding, C. M. Means read 
his paper on “The Installation at the Coverdale Mine.” In 
the absence of the author, J. R. Bruce’s paper on the ‘“Oc- 
tagonal Ventilation Shaft of the Davis-Daly Copper Co.” 
was passed over. H. A. Reichenback then made the illustrated 
address on the “Application of Pulverized Coal to Boilers,” 
which was to have been presented by J. M. Fuller, of the 
Fuller Engineering Co. 

On being questioned the author said that 19 to 20 kw.-hr. 
per ton were used in pulverizing anthracite and 16 to 18 
kw.-hr. per ton for pulverizing soft coal. Robert Klotz 
later declared that 20 kw.-hr. were sufficient to pulverize 
some anthracite but that the average would be nearer 40 
to 50 kw.-hr. per ton. 

H. M. Chance gave some interesting facts relative to 
the strength of anthracite. When the Antracite Mine Cave 
Commission endeavored to determine the strength of an- 
thracite pillars they found that cubes of anthracite would 
withstand a compressive force of from 2,000 to 3,000 lb. 
per square inch and that some would reach 5,000 or even 
6,000 lb. per square in. As these pieces all failed along 
cleavage planes he thought that it would be instructive to 
find out what the strength would be if pieces were taken 
so small as to be traversed by no cleavage planes or by 
planes less well marked than those in the larger cubes. 

He therefore made i-in. cubes and got a strength of 
12,000 to 15,000 Ib. per square inch and 4-in. cubes, which 
would withstand 19,000 to 20,000 lb. per square inch, and 
he supposed that had he obtained small enough cubes he 
could have proved them capable of withstanding 30,000 lb. 
per square inch. That would suggest that the inherent 
strength of the material, where not checked by cleavage 
planes, would be found equal to that of granite. 

Mr. Klotz said that the practice of burning anthracite 
by projecting it in a vertical downward stream from the 
top of the furnace chamber so that, being deflected up- 
ward, it would follow a V course, lengthened the path that 
the flame had to traverse before it impinged on cooling 
boiler tubes. This method of burning made the combustion 
the more complete. 


FAVORS CYLINDRICAL DRUMS FOR DEEP HOISTS 


Graham Bright then gave a brief of his paper on “The 
Determination of Electrical Equipment for a Mine Hoist.” 
In discussing it Mr. Stone said that there were objections 
to using anything but cylindrical drums for deep hoists, 
the difficulty arising from the structural needs of the drum. 
Freak drums were necessarily heavy. The inertia of a 
heavy cylindro-conical drum on a deep hoist would largely 
overbalance the reduction in the peak loads which changes 
in diameter would otherwise afford. Three hundred feet 
of a lift was well suited to the cylindro-conical drum. 

L. F. Mitten said that the paper had taken no account of 
the fact that with self-dumping cages balance was not 
provided at the beginning of the hoist, and Mr. Bright 
replied that the time during which this additional strain 
acted was so short that it would not heat the motor ex- 
cessively and that in consequence it was not necessary to 
take it into account in designing the electrical equipment. 

In the morning of Wednesday the economic geologists 
held a technical session and another session was held to 
consider mine accounting and finish the discussion of those 
papers the presentation of which had been delayed. Ac- 
cordingly, the first paper at this second session, which was 
presided over by R. V. Norris, was “Capitalization and 
Valuation of Mine Development,” by J. B. Dilworth. 





*Final installment. The initial portion appeared in Coal Age 


last week, page 463. 
jEditor, Coal Age. 


Mr. Dilworth stated that some believed that capital ac- 
count should be charged with all items until normal pro- 
duction was reached, others until the production was 50 
per cent of normal and others again until the cost of ex- 
traction and preparation equalled the selling price—that 
is, in accounting parlance, until the operation broke even. 
He said that the capital charges for development should 
be divided into two parts—A and B—of which A would be 
permanent development, which should include those items 
which were to be permanently used until the mine was 
abandoned, and B temporary development, those items 
which were to be continually replaced during the life of 
the plant. The first should be written off year by year 
but the amortization should be delayed on the second until 
there was to be no more development and work was to be 
commenced on the mineral adjacent to old galleries and 
headings. Reductions should, of course, be made for mineral 
obtained during the development period. 

Mr. Clark, for Mr. Johnson, of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., read a discussion on the peculiar account- 
ing needs of the anthracite region. H. B. Fernald, chair- 
man of the committee of the institute on accounting, spoke 
on the importance of making a distinction between cost and 
valuation. He said that two sets of books might well be 
kept when good judgment would suggest it—one in accord- 
ance with the rulings of the Internal Revenue Department 
and one for what seemed better in accordance with the 
demands of practical accounting. 


VARIETY OF SYSTEMS USED BY REVENUE DEPARTMENT 


James H. Allport said that his experience at Washington 
was that no two valuation accounts were kept according to 
the same system. R. D. Hall stated that some provision 
should be made to take care of the overdevelopment prac- 
ticed in certain seasons and to write off this cost at times 
of underdevelopment during other seasons when output 
was the main consideration. R. V. Norris said this over- 
development should not be put. into capital account. 

Edwin Ludlow propounded the following question: A 
slope has been driven so far that the hoist which has 
hitherto handled the cars can no longer do so. A new 
hoist must be purchased and installed. Are the costs of 
the change that cannot be met by transferring or selling 
the old hoist chargeable to capital account or to operation? 
Mr. Allport said that the costs should be distributed over 
the period during which the new hoist would serve the 
purposes of installation with due regard to the value of 
the hoist after its work in that place is done. 

D. C. Ashmead, having at last received the reprint of 
his paper, read a brief abstract of it, outlining its principal 
features. In discussing it, Sidney J. Jennings, referring 
to E. W. Parker’s reference to his Monday’s paper to an- 
thracite as a “luxury fuel,” declared that after seeing the 
methods of preparation he thought the coal consumer ought 
to find some way of being less luxurious. Why prepare 
coal so meticulously? The operation interest and deprecia- 
tion costs of the Marvine breaker must add $1.20 or more 
per ton to the cost of the coal. Could not some of that 
cost be saved by working the breakers, as the metal men 
worked their mills, twenty-four hours instead of eight 
hours a day, reducing the expense to about 60c per ton? 
Mr. Jennings said that if the mines were to be worked for 
eight hours only and the breaker for three shifts, or even 
two, why not provide a storage bin that would hold enough 
for continuous or nearly continuous running of the breaker? 

C. E. Lesher said that metallurgical men were agreed 
that for proper separation of impurities close sizing was 
absolutely necessary. Therefore, the sizing must be done 
carefully even though the public might be willing to accept 
a product in which the sizes are mixed. Surely Mr. Jen- 
nings did not mean that the public should invite the oper- 
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ators to be less careful as to their cleaning of the coal. 

C. H. Strange said that he believed that a better economy 
would be attained by introducing the time clock, so that 
the men would not be leaving the mine at all hours. 

C. W. Starr wanted to know in what way Mr. Jennings 
would limit preparation; surely not so as to reduce the free- 
dom of the product from slate and bone? H. L. Davis 
declared that in the mine each man had a place of his own. 
If there were two or three shifts, each man would have to 
perform a specified stint and receive a specified part of the 
pay given for the product of the place. With tonnage 
workers it would be difficult to divide the output except, 
perhaps, by arranging the labor so that the work of the 
least industrious in the place would be the measure of the 
return to output of every man working in it. 

Arthur Thacher urged that men should be paid by the day 
and not by contract or by tonnage or yardage. It might not 
be possible to adopt the day-rate plan at once but it was a 
good plan to aim at looking to ultimate adoption. It was 
fairer to the men. R. V. Norris also laid stress on the 
difficulty of providing for a division of labor when men were 
working in three shifts or in two. 

W. A. Thomas, consulting engineer, of Scranton, Pa., then 
presented a synopsis of his paper ‘‘Electric Power, a Factor 
in the Anthracite Field.” Mr. Thomas mentioned a plant 
where through the expenditure of $12,000 for electrification 
a saving of $11,000 a year will be made. He pointed out 
how by the grouping of collieries and the combining of their 
power production and use great economies might be effected. 

B. H. Stockett said that while the Beaver Brook colliery 
had only three years or so to run it had been decided to 
electrify the plant. The steam costs were about 50c. a ton 
and the electricity costs about 30c. The saving would more 
than return the capital in three years. C. H. Strange com- 
plained that a number of companies had been induced to 
enter into contracts on the understanding that they would 
be able to get the “off-peak rating,” but they found to their 
regret that their peak was at 11 a.m. Consequently they 
were “on peak” and would have to pay the full rate. 


INSTALLATION EXPENSE SAVED IN NINE MONTHS 


James H. Allport quoted a case where at an expense of 
$80,000 a mining plant switched from steam to electricity 
and from a cost of 80c. a ton for power to 24c. In nine 
months the savings had paid for the plant installation. 
W. A. Thomas said that R. E. Hobart had shown that the 
Rahn colliery, of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., used 
12.818 kw.-hr. per ton though the pumping and ventilating 
charges falling on the plant were comparatively light. 

R. L. Wensley then gave a brief review of his paper on 
“The Automatic Substation for Coal Mines.” Someone 
remarked that there were more failures of the substation 
than under mechanical supervision. The equipment was to 
be preferred to the college-trained substation operator. 
Graham Bright said that automaticity would soon be ex- 
tended to embrace far more than the substation. For in- 
stance, fans were being run with automatic regulation. 

Edwin Ludlow said that at the plant of the Bessemer 
Limestone Co., at Johnstown, Pa., one man in a tower regu- 
lated the movement of the cars in the quarry from a single 
point. He was stationed in this tower overlooking the whole 
operation and from that point he directed all transportation 
to the dump of the 1,400 tons per day that the quarry 
produced. 

The institute members were guests of the Wyoming Shovel 
Works at Wyoming, Pa., for lunch, whither they went by 
automobiles. Caterers had been brought from Philadelphia 
and the lunch served was quite elaborate. For souvenirs 
trenching shovels, made for army use, were distributed. 

After a rapid return to Wilkes-Barre, the institute mem- 
bers went either to the plant of the Vulcan Iron Works, 
to that of the Hazard Wire Rope Co., to the General Tech- 
nical Session or to the Economic Geology Session. The last, 
which was conducted under the chairmanship of H. M. 
Chance, was interesting to coal-mining engineers by reason 
of James F. Kemp’s account of the “Stratigraphy of the 
Anthracite Region.” Three of the anthracite companies 
had presented cross-sections of their most disturbed coal 
properties, showing that the old concentric sections of early 
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geologists represented but indifferently the true state of 
affairs in the anthracite region where the local weakness of 
the stronger measures had crumpled them irregularly, push- 
ing the strata of shale, coal and clay into many highly 
erratic forms having no similarity to the folds of the beds 
above and below them. 

H. M. Chance remarked that at the time of the secondary 
geological survey of Pennsylvania, the companies had not 
so completely developed and explored the areas in which 
they were operating. Particularly was this true 
of those places where rolls like those shown by Professor 
Kemp existed. The irregular pitch and thickness and the 
weakness of the roof made it extremely expensive to ex- 
tract the coal and it was accordingly left entirely uncharted. 

H. H. Ashley remarked that the similar, but minor, 
actions of the clays in western Pennsylvania had gone 
without chronicler. All the clay beds in that region had 
been buckled unmercifully, as might be believed by those 
who noted the slickensides which it repeatedly and almost 
universally exhibited. The smokeless coals had also been 
buckled and broken. Houtzdale coal has hundreds of small 
faults. There was no give in the sandstone. It made the 
clay and coal give way to its movement. On the Juniata, 
Mr. Ashley said he had photographed erratic folds that were 
more peculiar even than those shown by Professor Kemp. 

David White wanted to know which, at the time of the 
great Appalachian movement was the most plastic, the clays 
or the coals. He said that these two elements in the geolog- 
ical structure had to compensate for much of the mechanical 
movement of the measures. The Pottsville Conglomerate 
was quite thick and resistant and it often squeezed out the 
more fluid beds with its nut-cracker action, the coal being 
perhaps more plastic than the underclay. ji 

William Griffith called attention to the frequency with 
which slickensided lenticular coal made its appearance in 
the anthracite region, showing the intense shearing actions 
to which it had been subjected when superior and inferior 
measures pushed it from place to place to permit of their 
movements. 

David White said that he believed that the time had come 
when anthracite coal-company engineers and geologists 
could estimate the shortening of the are that had taken 
place by reason, of the bucklings caused by the pushing 
action of the uplifted Appalachians. 


EDWIN LUDLOW HONORED BY BRITISH MINING SOCIETY 


At the banquet in the evening the speakers were: R. V. 
Norris, chairman; Professor James F. Kemp, toastmaster; 
Doctor Henry S. Drinker, one of the founders of the society; 
Edwin Ludlow, president of the Institute; Arthur S. Dwight, 
who reported on the visit of the representatives of the 
founder societies to Great Britain and France, where they 
were greeted, toasted and honored by the engineers of those 
countries. Mr. Dwight presented an honorary membership 
in Great Britain’s national mining society to Mr. Ludlow, 
as instructed in a letter from the secretary of that organ- 
ization. Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Ritson, who has been sent 
over to investigate our first-aid methods, to find out why we 
mine so much coal per man and compete so strenuously for 
the coal trade of Europe, made an interesting speech. 

On Thursday a long automobile trip was taken. The 
weather was perfect until on the return home, when at 
Hazleton, almost a cloudburst occurred, a storm which was 
quite local and left much of the roads between Hazleton and 
Wilkes-Barre as dust-laden as ever. 

On the way out the Hauto plant was inspected. It is 
being doubled in capacity. The original plant delivered 
25-cycle current. The new plant will generate at 60 cycles 
and later the old plant will be remodelled to accord with 
it. An excellent lunch was furnished by the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. at Greenwood Park. Turned disks of “Navi- 
gation Coal” were presented as souvenirs of the visit. The 
party lined up for a photograph and the teams which won 
the first three prizes in the company’s annual first-aid con- 
test gave an exhibition of their skill. 

On the way home the visitors left the automobiles to visit 
the Tamaqua water shaft and the electric and steam hoists 
by which it is operated; the Lattimer stripping and the old 
Milnesville and Hollywood strippings. 
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West Virginia-Kentucky Mine, Mechanical and Electrical 
Kngineers Meet Conjointly with Coal Exhibit—I 


Condemnation of Use of Separate Circuits—Inquiry by Electrician as 
to Wasteful Use of Power Advocated—Dispute as to Bond Testers— 
Predicament of Companies with Large Units and Light Loads 


By R. DAWSON HALL* 


ment men and the Huntington Chamber of Commerce 

in establishing a Coal and Industrial Exposition in 
Huntington, W. Va., Sept. 19 to 25. A goodly number of 
engineers also attended the sessions of the West Virginia- 
Kentucky Association of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers in its first annual meeting, which began Sept. 20 
and ended Sept. 24. 

Among the exhibitions were a two-ton monolith of coal 
from the mines of the Main Island Creek Coal Co., at 
Omar, W. Va.; an arch of solid coal blocks built by the Sol- 
vay Products Co., an industrial moving picture of the Ot- 
tumwa Box-Car Loader Co., a new equalizing device just 
patented by the Goodman Mfg. Co., and a new cable-reel 
splice recently put on the market by the Huntington Cable- 
Splicing Co. The strength of this splice was demonstrated 
by attaching one end of the cable to a block anchored to 
one of the steel posts of the building, the other end of the 
cable being held by another post. On the block being op- 
erated the cable was pulled apart, but not at the splice, 
which, simple as it was, still held firm. 


Low Car Has 120 Cu.FT. CAPACITY UNTOPPED 


Another exhibit was a new mine car built for Carl Scholz, 
general manager of the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co., by the 
American Car & Foundry Co., of Huntington. This car is 
37 in. in the clear above the rail. Its capacity is 120 cu.ft. 
without topping. Its inside length is 10 ft.; its inside width, 
6 ft.; its inside depth, 2 ft., and its weight, 4,280 lb. It 
resembles a gondola rather than a mine car and is intended 
for mechanical loading and handling. The wheels project 
into housings in the bottom of the car box, which has ab- 
solutely no flares. It is made with solid ends and will be 
discharged in a rotary dump. The Bermico fiber pipe is 
another exhibit of merit and interest. It occupied the stall 
of the Fiber Pipe Co., of Indianapolis. 

A large model of a steel tipple with Morrow cleaning, 
Sizing and loading devices, exhibited by the Morrow Mfg. 
Co., was one of the most striking features in the show. 
There were many other interesting exhibits but these par- 
ticularly caught the eye and the attention. In all there 
were eighty-eight stalls and an even greater number of 
exhibitors. 

Passing over the mining show somewhat cursorily, at- 
tention will now be given to the meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia-Kentucky Association of Mine, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers. This convention held its meeting solely 
in the mornings, giving the attendants at the mining show 
an opportunity to view the exhibits in a leisurely manner in 
the afternoon and evening, and to visit with one another. 
The meeting being called to order by the President, J. H. 
Edwards, mechanical engineer of the Elkhorn-Piney Coal 
Mining Co., Roscoe Woltz read a long and carefully detailed 
“Report of the Committee on Practical Methods of Reduc- 
ing Kilowatt Hours Per Ton of Coal Mined.” Mr. Woltz 
said that most of the engineers accepted what had been 
customary without due consideration, just as, for instance, 
they had accepted copper as a conductor without any in- 
quiry as to whether it was the metal best suited to their 
needs. The report’s primary consideration was given to 
power supply, Mr. Woltz saying that 50 per cent of the 
electrical trouble in the mine was due to low voltage. 

Realizing the inadequacy of direct-current distribution, 
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with the limitations caused by the high cost of conducting 
materials, he said that the only cure was to provide alter- 
nating current for that purpose. He urged that the allow- 
able loss of voltage in the mine be determined by the man- 
agement. It should run between 10 and 15 per cent, de- 
pending on conditions. Then efforts should be made to 
provide such a distribution that not less than 85 or 90 per 
cent of the voltage of the generators should be available at 
the working face. 

He spoke unfavorably of the practice of using three 
separate circuits, one for haulage, one for coal cutting and 
a third for pumping. Less copper would suffice when all 
three were on one circuit, for the peaks of one form of 
power use would be unlikely to come at the same time as 
the peaks of the others. Mr. Woltz’s report declared that 
the electrically-welded bond if not made expertly, was not 
as good as a compressed terminal bond where the latter was 
properly installed. 


ELECTRICIAN SHOULD SUGGEST POWER SAVINGS 


Speaking of haulage and cutting losses, he began to tres- 
pass on the domain of the mine foreman, who contended, 
and indeed still contends, that it is the electrician’s duty 
to supply the “juice” and the foreman’s duty to use it, or 
misuse it, at his pleasure. He said that motormen wasted 
power by failing to provide themselves with sand and using 
the brake excessively, by turning the controller handle so 
rapidly as to cause the wheels to slip, and by running on 
resistance. The motorman by care can greatly reduce’ the 
number of kilowatt-hours necessary for the operation of 
his motor. In view of the fact that 25 per cent of car re- 
pairs are due to wrecks it seems futile to try to interest 
the powers that be in the savings in energy which good 
roads without excessive curves will invariably afford. A 
straight, substantial roadbed will reduce materially the 
running and repair costs of electric locomotives. Another 
saving is in proper car lubrication. 

Two cars, one properly lubricated and the other unlubri- 
cated, were made subjects of a comparative test. The re- 
sistance of the latter was 44 per cent higher than that of 
the former. It is easy to see that economy in power could 
not be obtained with unlubricated or ill-lubricated equip- 
ment. As for roller bearings they did much to reduce fric- 
tion, provided only, however, that they were not used on 
soft axles, into which they soon wore bad spots. 


LOSSES IN CABLES AND IN ILL-SHAPED BITs 


Again in cutting coal, if chisel bits were not used in beds 
with sulphur balls the machines would consume an excessive 
quantity of power. It was not impossible to find a poten- 
tial drop of 100 volts on a feed cable, this arising from the 
cable being too small, inefficiently and excessively heated 
and improperly spliced, especially if the coal is hard to cut. 
The cable resistance also will be increased by heat. A 
cable reel once well heated will remain hot all day, as it gets 
more heat constantly and is so surrounded by insulation that 
.it cannot cool. This heat eventually will ruin any insula- 
tion. 

Again in the matter of the use of power for drainage, a 
little forethought may save power, and that thought should 
be given by the electrician if the foreman fail to supply it. 
Most electricians will put the pump just where the foreman 
wants to place it, and will let it pump water just where the 
foreman would have it. It may pump the water into old 
workings, which will lead it back to where it came from, 
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with the result that it may have to be pumped over and 
over again. If possible water should be pumped but once. 
Pumping water from sump to sump is rarely good practice. 
Once started over a summit in a pine line it quite frequently 
will go by gravity over lesser summits to the surface. 

The ventilation load often is 25 per cent of the total 
power consumption. It must be remembered that big sav- 
ings in power can be made ‘if excessive ventilation be not 
provided. If the quantity of air delivered at the fan be 
doubled, the power used will be multiplied by eight. Ex- 
cessive fan speed is greatly to be condemned. If this ma- 
chine can be run at half speed at night and on idle days 
large economies can be effected. 

Again a fan built for either one of the two forms of ven- 
tilation should be operated accordingly. A pressure fan 
should not be run exhausting or vice versa. By so doing 
the power used may be increased as much as 15 per cent. 

The last advice contained in the report related to such 
a use of power as will make the load as even as possible. 
Cutting—that is, where possible—and pumping at night and 
using storage-battery locomotives were described as meth- 
ods of reducing power consumption. Where the town light- 
ing is separately metered, it will be noted that the demand 
is low in the summer. By figuring this use of this power 
separately, it will be possible to note with assurance whether 
power is really being economized. 


SHOULD EACH BOND BE SEPARATELY TESTED? 


N. A. Johnson questioned Mr. Woltz’s inclusion of the 
bond tester in the equipment needed to determine the effi- 
ciency of the return circuit. He said that with a thousand 
bonds, more or less, to test, how could the bond tester be 
effectively used? He believed with Mr. Woltz that the best 
method of testing bonds was by short-circuiting near the 
face of the workings, determining the whole drop in volt- 
age, subtracting from it the proper drop for the trolley and 
feeder lines and so getting a figure that would closely ap- 
proximate the current drop in the return circuit. 

Mr. Edwards, the president, agreed with Mr. Johnson, 
saying the bond tester was all very well for a bond or two. 
Having proved that a few were defective, one could go to 
the superintendent and declare there must be many more. 
He then might believe the electrician’s analysis of the con- 
ditions or he might and probably would, declare the bonds 
in question exceptional. He believed the voltage drop test 
to be the better method, though it failed to inform the super- 
intendent just where the defect lay. 

Another remarked that the main work before the engi- 
neer is to test not the bonds in all the roads, gathering and 
main alike, but those in the main roads where the current 
is larger and the losses most significant. Following that 
consideration to its conclusion the work of bond testing 
might be greatly reduced. C. E. Rogers was in favor of a 
most rigid examination of bonding. He would have all the 
rails numbered so that a report could be made as to poor 
bonds once or twice a year after a careful proving of them 
with a bond tester. The advantage of numbering bonds is 
that when any get into such poor condition that their failure 
as conductors is revealed by arcing, the number of the bad 
bond can be. readily recorded and the condition remedied. 
This is less conveniently possible when there is no system 
of accurate identification. 


USING A CAR FOR TESTING OF RAIL BONDS 


One of the members suggested that a good bond be made 
and the drop across it recorded, this serving as a guide as 
to what can be expected and furnishing a standard for all 
the other bonding. The presiding officer remarked that it 
was his practice to establish a standard of perfection. As 
conditions ran, he found in his mines bonds running from 
380 to 95 per cent of that standard. 

R. J. Wensley remarked that in railroad work he had used 
a car for testing rail bonds, the current entering by the 
front wheels and leaving by the back. A millivolt meter 
recorded the drop in voltage on both sides of the rail joint. 
The bad bonds were marked before the car proceeded to 
the next bond. To this the president of the association in- 
terposed the objection that few road-repair men could use a 
millivolt meter half a day without burning it out. 
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The recommendation that storage-battery locomotives be 
used for gathering, despite the fact that their performance 
was somewhat lower than that of the reel types, occasioned 
animated discussion. What, asked one, is the relative out- 
put of the two types? 

Mr. Woltz declared that in one instance, where both types 
were operated successively in the same place, it was found 
that the storage-battery locomotive hauled seventy-six coal 
cars and the rock cars that naturally went with them, while 
the reel locomotive handled 106 coal cars and their normal 
quota of rock cars. The partings were later advanced so 
as to make the number of cars gathered by the storage- 
battery locomotives about equal to the number gathered 
by the reel type. Comparisons such as these, without de- 
tails as to the equipment and conditions, are, however, 
hard'y conclusive. 

It is true that locomotives of equal weight gave equal 
pull regardless of the power source, but, unfortunately, the 
batteries of the storage-battery locomotive ran down pre- 
maturely or were injured permanently if they were required 
to pull all that the weight of the locomotive would in itself 
permit. 

Mr. Wensley said that the depreciation of the battery 
should not be overlooked as a count against the accumu- 
lator locomotive, but a member called attention to the fact 
that the breakage of cables was an even greater source of 
operating loss. 

Mr. Edwards remarked that the use of over-large motors 
was a prolific cause of waste of power. He knew of a mine 
repair shop, designed by an architect rather than an elec- 
trician, which had a 24-hp. motor. In this shep 4 to 6 hp. 
was all that was used. A large loss in power was incurred 
in running so large a motor for so small a demand. Some 
time later a fan motor was needed and the shop motor was 
pressed into service, the 24-hp. motor being replaced by 
one giving only 10 hp. 


WASTEFUL TO CRACK NuT WITH SLEDGE HAMMER 


Following up this idea, E. D. Knight, of the Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Coal Co., called attention to the losses sus- 
tained in times like these from the use of large generating 
machinery. When the load is small and generators are large 
it is difficult to keep down the kilowatt-hours. He had 
seen cases when the load on the generator took less power 
than the exciter. With such relatively large units it was 
difficult to bring the power generated down to accord with 
the tonnage produced. Mr. Edwards said that at three 
mines with no production the power consumption had been 
reduced to 20, 23 and 385 per cent of normal, respectively. 

Mr. Rogers urged that the return circuit be bonded to 
available pipe lines and said that he had been using such 
water lines for the return current and had found no signs 
of injury to the pipes. 

R. J. Wensley then made an extemporaneous address with 
the “Automatic Substation for Coal Mines” as his theme. 
He said that the railroads had been supplied with such 
equipment for years and that some time ago the electric 
companies prepared to sell like equipment to coal companies, 
but as the companies’ engineers were misled by railroad 
practice, which differed materially from mine practice, they 
designed controlling devices that cost four times as much as 
the machinery to be controlled, and hardly any attempt was 
made to sell it. 

Railroads had at times, and frequently, sections with ab- 
solutely no load. Consequently it was arranged that the 
substation close down automatically when there was no 
load on the line, but this condition did not exist in mines, 
and accordingly no self-acting devices were needed to shut 
down the substation during no-load periods. The substation 
is closed down only by manually-operated equipment which 
may or may not be remotely controlled. At the Mt. Olive 
mine of the Consolidated Coal Co., in Illinois, ten stations 
are handled by a single electrician, and this man does not 
even start the main station, that being done at the power 
house at a distance. 

Mr. Wensley said that there was always a danger of an 
open phase. An induction relay is provided in the automatic 
substation that will not let the machine start unless it is 
provided with polyphase current. The relay coils are built 
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so as to conduct the single-phase current without burning 
out. 


The “Report of the Committee on Depreciation of Mine | 


Equipment” was not made. As explained by E. D. Knight, 
one of the committeemen, J. J. Fluck, who had collected 
most of the data and was chairman, was being operated on 
for appendicitis and was unable to assemble his material or 
be present. Consequently nothing could be done but report 
progress. 

At the meeting of Sept. 21 the “Report of the Committee 
on Power Plants” was read by R. R. Webster, the chairman. 
Mr. Webster said that direct current at 250 volts, the most 
desirable voltage for safety, was well suited to a plant 
where the transmission distance did not exceed 1% miles. 
A lighting circuit could be carried two miles. With a 
limit to distance such as that mentioned the direct-current 
plant was really preferable, for it saved in transformer 
costs and in cost of maintenance. 

The location of the power house should be determined by 
the following considerations, which in but few cases could 
all be satisfied concurrently: The power house should be 
ciose to the mine; it should be supplied with coal direct 
from the mine cars; it should have a good water supply; 
where no condensers are used it should be placed where 
the exhaust steam can be used for heating the commissary, 
_ the office and adjacent buildings; it should be located near 
the center of the load. However, as the report stated, it 
is quite easy to bring in the coal by railroad cars with 
satisfactory cost, and the station could do well, even where 
remote from the center of the load, if alternating current 
were used. 


OvER-LARGE ESTIMATES HAMPER OPERATION 


The power needs should be carefully estimated, but when 
estimates are being made it should be remembered that too 
high an estimate is as fatal as one that is too low. Except 
in a small plant, power should not all be concentrated in 
one unit, for at times the load will be so light that only 
part of the equipment should be running, and if there is 
but one unit it will be running too light. The night load 
is in general quite low. A 500-kw. plant may use 300 
kw. during the day and only 100 kw. at night. In an actual 
case while the power use dropped, as stated, from 300 kw. 
to 100 kw. the coal used dropped only to 87 per cent of the 
normal consumption. 

Reciprocating engines have the advantage that the parts 
are relatively visible and are therefore understood by the 
average engine runner better than are the parts of the steam 
turbine. The reciprocating engine uses a large quantity 
of oil, and the oil that goes into the steam gives the boilers 
much trouble. These engines are ill-adapted to the higher 
steam pressures. On the other hand, the turbine gives less 
trouble, saves space in the power house and though most 
mysterious in its operation is essentially more economical. 
The jet type of condenser is to be preferred, as it uses less 
water than other types and gives greater economy. 

Fire arches may be either sprung or suspended. If the 
former they will last long if well built, but if the ordinary 
brick mason found around the mines erects them they will 
soon sag or fall. The suspended arch is more expensive 
but it will last longer and does not require the services of a 
really competent man for its erection. 

The report declared that a feed-water meter and a curve- 
drawing watt-meter are the two instruments that should 
be purchased in preference to any others, if only two are to 
be bought. The first shows what water is really delivered. 
The number of feed-pump strokes can be counted, but there 
may be a heavy leakage in the valves. 

It is a good practice to compare the water according to 
the water meter with the product of the pumping time in 
minutes, the number of strokes the pump makes per minute 
and the net capacity of the pump barrel. The difference will 
be leakage. Some interesting facts may be learned from 
the difference, which may set the engineer to grinding his 
valves or ordering new ones. 

In discussing the paper the president said that if 200,000 
kw.-hr. are used per month, it is well to consider the pos- 
sibility of an isolated station being more economical than 
purchased power. If 500,000 kw.-hr. are consumed per 
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month, then it is fairly safe to put in a central station 
of your own, for it will be large enough to justify the em- 
ployment of good engineering talent to run it, and the best 
equipment, instruments and devices to make it really effi- 
cient. Asked what the cost of power was with the elaborate 
plant described in the report, the chairman of the committee 
said it was 2 to 3c. per kw.-hr., but that it would be lower 
if the plant were run to capacity. 

Discussing this statement someone asked: “Why pay 2 
or 3c. for your own power when you could buy it of a 
power plant for 1%c.?” Mr. Woltz said his company pur- 
chased a million and more kilowatt hours per month. It 
used 3,500 kw. normally and up to 5,000 kw. at peak loads. 
So far the company had not seen fit to put in its own plant, 
though failure to sell “bug dust” and “rash” might change 
the company’s policy. 

M. A. Maxwell said he had been salesman for purchased 
power but was now a consumer, but his leaving the power- 
plant business had not changed his ideas. He still believed 
in purchased power. Most companies, he said, grow from 
year to year. Their first mine is operated by a direct- 
current plant. Some time later they will open another plant 
some six miles or thereabouts further up the creek. To put 
in a direct-current plant at that point would be an unde- 
sirable expense, as one alternating-current plant would 
serve both places. 

They could have erected this in the first instance, but it 
would have been running at half capacity and would have 
been wasteful. A lot of money would have been tied up 
without commensurate result. Purchased power would be 
a flexible arrangement that would run the first and both 
plants with a maximum efficiency and minimum cost. 

Mr. Maxwell further said that a coal company usually 
finds it quite difficult to finance a really good central-station 
plant, and when it has been financed, unless it is assured of 
a near-capacity load from the first, the costs of power pro- 
duction are loaded with an immense overhead. Most coal 
companies omit depreciation and interest in calculating 
power costs. They can produce power under those cir- 
cumstances almost as low as they can buy it, but what of 
it? The depreciation and interest charges have inevitably 
to be met. 

E. D. Knight said that the converting ratio at the pur- 
chased-power plant was closer than in the private plant. 
Josiah Keeley, general manager of the Cabin Creek Con- 
solidated Coal Co., said that his company paid normally 
$4,000 to $5,000 a month for purchased power. Yet the 


cost was barely $1,000 a month less when the mines stood 


idle. It looked like a poor contract to him. C. E. Rogers, 
however, showed that conditions were little better in the 
private plant and put the accompanying table on the black- 
board. 


RELATION OF POWER PER TON AND POWER COST 
TO COAL OUTPUT AND POWER GENERATED 


Tons Kw.-Hre. Kw.-Hr. Cost per 
Month, 1921 Produced Produced per Ton Ton, Cents 
PANUALV si sho citer ercterea ieee 18,488 104,940 5.11 9.80 
February. . 14,104 109,290 7.75 12.70 
INTATGH yee eat cies cece 23,465 121,666 5.18 9.20 
A OTIS ae ators, senatorial ets ate 38,665 140,610 3.64 6.46 
Wie ye ais roctearotetentle 49,709 183,770 2.64 4.30 
WUDO Me esttses Seenel tel coy 1-09, 496 181,560 2.60 4.60 
aby aie sikle ine, s nal aievs: a> 59,807 189,145 3.16 5.00 
AGT oLIntie Sittie ah haiahd oe sie 66,762 184,630 Pe UF 4.93 


One of the members declared that when the coal pro- 
duced was cut one-half, the power bill dropped to nine-tenths 
of that which was normally for full tonnage. 


THIRTY-THREE MEN INDICTED FOR WILLIS BRANCH SHOOT- 
ING.—F ive officials of District No. 29 of the United Mine 
Workers of America and twenty-eight others were indicted 
Sept. 22 for “attempt to commit murder and conspiracy” 
in connection with the “shooting up” of the Willis Branch 
plant several months ago. This has nothing to do with the 
Mingo troubles except that its success in driving everyone 
away from the mine emboldened the Mingo strikers to try 
the same tactics along the Tug River. The men indicted 
are John Sprouse, president of District 29; James Gilmore, 
and former president; Frank Williams, 
George Barrett and Tony Stafford. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














is steady progress toward better business, according to a bulle- 
tin reviewing current market conditions issued Sept. 21 by the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. “With the exception of cot- 
ton,” the bulletin continues, “the crops are reasonably good, and their 
movement is being refiected in an improved banking position as far- 
mers’ obligations are liquidated. Cotton mills, the wool manufacture, 
and the boot and shoe industry aré all holding their improvement of 
recent months. Although the steel industry is operating at about 
one-third of capacity, production of both pig iron and steel made fair 
gains in August. Orders are small, but they have come from widely 
diversified sources, both geographically and as to consuming industries. 
Many other industries report slight betterment, and building activity 
is being remarkably well maintained throughout the country. 
“Because of uncertainty as to what the consumer can and will buy, 
retailers generally are ordering with great caution, while many whole- 
salers in turn are refraining from placing advance orders. The adop- 
tion, at any stage from manufacturer to consumer, of a policy directed 
toward generally higher prices to the consumer will not only curtail 
buying but will result in slowing down the gratifying progress already 


Gi thus far made in industrial activity are real, and there 


made. 


“Large classes of labor have taken their losses by severe wage cuts. 
Among those which have accepted them have been many skilled crafts 
which have seen that in the long run wages on the new basis will have 
a purchasing power equivalent to that when wages were higher. 

“Certain classes of labor contrast unfavorably, however, with labor 


as a whole. 


The time is not far distant when not only that uncertain 


group known as the ‘general public’ but those sections of it consisting 
of other classes of workers and farmers will have come to a realization 
that labor pays its own wages, which are ultimately measured not in 


money but in goods.” 





Clothiers Predict Trade Revival 


In his address at the opening of 
the eighth annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Cloth- 
iers, Sept. 20, at Rochester, N. Y., 
Andreas Burkhardt, of Cincinnati, 
president of the association, ex- 
pressed the belief that American 
business had turned the corner to 
the upward grade. The press was 
charged with fostering the so-called 
buyers’ strike and the protective 
tariff was said to favor the large 
manufacturer at the expense of the 
consumer. 





Car Loadings Fall, Due to Holiday 


Observance of Labor Day through- 
out the country resulted in a reduc- 
tion in the number of cars loaded 
with revenue freight during the 
week which ended on Sept. 10, com- 
pared with the previous week, ac- 
cording to reports received from the 
American Railway Association. The 


total for the week of Sept. 10 was 
748,118 cars, or 82,483 less than the 
preceding week and 135,297 cars un- 
der that for the corresponding week 
last year. It also was 198,852 cars 
less than were loaded during the 
corresponding week in 1919. 





Trade Slump Ended, Credit Men Say 


Directors of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, meeting at At- 
lantic City, Sept. 20, expressed the 
belief that the bottom of business 
depression has been reached, but de- 
clared that everyone must put his 
shoulder to the wheel before the 
nation begins to see a rising tendency 
in business. A resolution laid down 
principles for business credit, and 
the association will be asked to adopt 
them. These declare that idleness 
accentuates the business trouble and 
that everyone must work, live sub- 
stantially and thriftily and get back 
to prosperity. 


70 Steel Mills Start in Ohio 


Several thousand men were back 
at work during one of the most ac- 
tive weeks in six months in the 
steel mills in the vicinity of Warren, 
Ohio, beginning Monday, Sept. 19. 
By the end of the week seventy mills 
were in operation. Six sheet mills 
were started by the Trumbull Steel 
Co. Monday morning and the re- 
maining six Tuesday. Sixteen tin 
mills also were operated at this 
plant, six starting Sept. 19 and ten 
on the following day. At the West- 
ern Reserve Plant six of the eight 
hot mills were started Tuesday. At 
Newton Falls the Newton Steel Co. 
ran in full, operating ten hot mills. 
In Niles twenty-six mills were in 
operation, while sixteen remained 
idle. The Falcon Steel Co. started 
five of its eight sheet mills Monday 
morning. All of the Thomas twelve 
steel mills were in operation for the 
first time this year, and nine of the 
ten hot mills at the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. plant were running. 





New York Industrial Outlook Poor 

Reports made public by Henry D. 
Sayer, State Industrial Commission- 
er of New York, indicate no promise 
of a revival in manufacturing this 
fall. No consistent improvement in 
industrial activity for August was 
noted, while employment conditions 
in 1,600 factories, carrying a total 
of 400,000 workers on the payroll, 
were said to be at a standstill. In- 
creased activity in August occurred 
chiefly in the preparation of food 
products, in textiles, paper manufac- 
turing and in the shoe and leather 
goods industries. Employment con- 
ditions were better in paper 
manufacturing, textile, shoe and 
leather, sugar refining, confectionery 
and food products industries. Re- 
ductions in employment were made 
in the clothing industries and in the 
manufacturing of beverages, metal 
goods, cement, chemicals and drugs. 





Cotton Mills Ready to Resume 


After a suspension of nine months, 
the Pocahontas and the Matoaca cot- 
ton mills, Petersburg, Va., two of 
the largest textile plants in that 
section of the state, were prepared 
Sept. 12 to resume operations as 
soon as there was sufficient water 
in the Appomattox River to supply 
power. Orders are being received 
in increasing numbers, it was said, 
and full-time operations are con- 
templated. 





Ford Plant Cuts Off a Work Day 


Effective immediately, the High- 
land Park (Detroit) plant of the 
Ford Motor Co., will operate on a 
five-day basis, according to a state- 
ment issued Sept. 17. No announce- 
ment was forthcoming as to reasons 
for the curtailment. 
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Anthracite Operators’ Advertising Campaign to Show 
That Producers’ Profits Are Modest 


NDER the caption “Advertising a Necessity” the Sep- 

tember issue of the Coal Merchant, the organ of 

the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
Philadelphia, states: 

“By the time this issue of the Coal Merchant reaches 
you, you will have probably noticed in the press the ad- 
vertisements of the anthracite operators. 

“The General Policies Committee of the Anthracite Op- 
erators has started a campaign which will run in the press 
for twelve weeks. It is their intention to inform the pub- 
lic that the profit of the anthracite operators on the sale of 
a ton of coal is very small. This will mean that the 
retailer will have to explain to the public the increase in the 
cost to the consumer. It will be necessary for the retail 
coal dealers to follow up the campaign of the anthracite 
operators, or the public will think that the retailers are 
getting huge profits, when, as a matter of fact, today 75 
per cent of them are operating in red figures. 

“The Board of Directors of our association has author- 
ized the appointment of a committee, known as the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, of which R. J. Wulff, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been made chairman. That committee 
has made a report and it is printed herewith. 

“As soon as the suggestions, in forms of advertisements, 
which the committee recommends for use in various lo- 
calities, are received, all the members of our association will 
receive a copy of each of them. These advertisements 
should be printed in the local papers by either the local 
association or individual dealers. 

“It is necessary that the retail coal merchant do some 
advertising, even though it be small, so as to explain to 
his customer exactly what his profit is. He should get in 


Its Your Right to Know 
if Coal Prices are Wrong 


Is the price of anthracite coal unfair? The public is entitled to all the facts. 


Here are’some of them as they relate to the price of anthracite at the mine. 
Others will follow. 


Trace the'course of a dollar spent today for anthra- 
cite. The price situation unfolds as you go forward. 
For example, the mine owner takes the dollar and puts 
it to work. 


The first call upon it—and therefore mentioned first 
—comes from mine workers. They take approximately 
65 cents of it for wages. Wages are fixed by the 1920 
award of the U.S. Anthracite Coal Commission, de- 
core that the scale remain in force until March 31, 


Thirty five cents of the dollar is now,available. To 
be spent how? Fifteen cents goes for various supplies 
necessary in maintaining the mine, its breakers and 
pumping plants. Not a penny of profit clings to the 
mine owner in these pial gent 


The dollar now is down to twenty cents. These go 
for insurance, taxes, selling expense, depletion, depre- 
ciation of plant and equipment—and such uninsurable 


What Is the Anthracite Producers’ 
Profit PER TON? 


The facts as established by the U. S. Federal Trade 
Commission are published broadcast. They are 
known to all men. Anthracite owners’ “margins,” 
according to that authority were less than 39 cents 
per gross ton in 1918. This represented operations 
producing 95 per cent of the total tonnage of fresh- 
mined anthracite. 


From 1913 to 1918 inclusive (covering the war period) 
the margin on which mine owners depended for 
profit was 42.8 cents per ton. From this had to be paid 
interest, selling expenses, Federal taxes, etc., before 
anything was available for dividends. 


In other words, whatever the price you, paid for coal 
—say $7 to $14—the mine owner on the average never 
retained more than 43 cents per ton on your total 


advertising campaign which will cover a period of twelve 
weeks. We understand that it is their purpose to give the 
public information as to the cost of producing coal, which, 
of course, will tell the public what coal costs the retail dis- 
tributor at the mines. 

“It will be necessary for the retail distributor to place 
information before the public showing the necessity for the 
margin existing between the price of coal at the mines and 
the price charged the consumer delivered at his house door 
or in his bins. 

“Different conditions prevail in every locality. Different 
costs of distribution are effective so that no set plan can 
be suggested by the ‘Committee on Public Information’ 
generally throughout the anthracite-burning territory. 

“It is the purpose of the committee, however, to have dis- 
tributed to every individual member of the organizations 
affiliated with the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associ- 
ation suggestions and forms of advertisements, which, with 
modifications, we hope will enable the individual dealer to 
work out this problem according to the necessities of the 
section in which he is doing business. 

“State associations cannot outline a fixed plan which 
would be suitable at the same time for New York, Albany, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, etc., nor can the national association out- 
line a plan which would be suitable at the same time for 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, etc. 

“Local organizations can perhaps work out some plan 
which will cover their own particular territories, but in the 
final analysis the individual dealer must be able to so an- 
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TAKEN BY LABOR. 






9 Out of this are Paid 
Taxes, Insurance, 

2?’ Depreciation, Royalties, 
elling Expense, etc, before 
Operators can get any Profit. 


Why It Costs So Much 
To Mine Anthracite 






tisks as strikes, mine fires and floods. What remains 
is the “margin” out of which the profit must come. 


" The U. S. Federal Trade Commission says: 


coal bill. This shows that there were no inflated war-time 
profits. 


Today the average “margin” in the anthracite region 
does not exceed 60 cents aton. The operator is for- 
tunate whose margin approximates that figure. Only 
a few exceed it, most of them make less, and many are 
operating at a loss. 


*“Margin must not be’ confused with what is often 
called profic. Selling expense, interest, income and excess 
profit taxes, as well as other items, must be deducted 
from it before the net profit available for dividends or 

Surplus from the operation can-be determined.—” 


FIRST AD. OF ANTHRACITE OPERATORS’ SERIES 


The photograph of a breaker which appeared at the top has 
been omitted 


touch with the editors of the various local papers, and show 
exactly what the retail profit is on a ton of coal. In most 
every case, you will find the local editor is fair and will 
print your side of the story.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The report of the Committee on Public Information of 
the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association is as fol- 
lows: 

“The Board of Directors of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association has authorized the appointment of 
a committee known as the ‘Committee on Public Informa- 
tion.’ 

“The anthracite operators’ association is projecting an 


HAT natural resource so essential to public welfare and health demands such 

expense and effort to reclaim as anthracite coal? Obstacles must be overcome 
at every step of its progress from rock-ribbed fastnesses underground to our homes 
and factories. The miner’s pick—the waiting railroad car—your local dealer’s 
delivery cart—these are only a few of the links in the anthracite chain. Through- 
out its length, outlays of money and labor are required. 


Explosives, air for ventilation, and timber in 
vast quantities are called for every day in the 
operation of an anthracite mine. 


Fully as important as the unceasing use of 
these materials is the removal from the mine 
of tons of rock. Also thousands of gallons of 
water are pumped daily. 


Mines use 50,000,000 pounds of explosives 
to blast out the 195 miles of tunnels and gang 
ways driven annually. 


This tunneling, equal to the building of a 
double-track subway between New York and 
Philadelphia, is necessary in order to get at 
new supplies of coal. 


For every ton of coal mined, 6,700 cubic 
feet of air must be forced into the workings by 
elaborate fan and blower systems. 


Supporting props must be changed constant- 
ly. More than 800 feet of lumber is used for 
every carload of coal. 


Water which gathers constantly in the miges 
must be kept down. This means costly pump- 
ing every hour in the 24, 


On the average 18 tons of water are raised 
to the surface for each ton of coal produced— 
1,620,000,000 tons of water annually. 


Even the ton of material coming up in the 
mine car often contains 33 per cent of slate and 
other refuse. 


Of the remainder one-third of the coal is too 
small to use in homes, and is always sold at a 
loss. 


As a result there is often less than 4 ton of 
ceal-bin anthracite out of each ton of material 
mined and handled. 


‘The cost of supplies and of the waste removed 
is additional to the cost of labor and the ex- 
pense of converting in the breakers the crude 
coal into domestic anthracite. 
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alyze the gross margin which he adds to the cost alongside 
his plant as to leave no question in the minds of the con- 
sumers buying from him that the margin that he is charg- 
ing is justified.” 

In a circular to members dated Sept. 22, J. E. O’Toole, 
executive secretary, sent out suggestions for copy to be 
used by the dealers in local papers as follow-up on the 
national campaign of the anthracite operators. In his letter 
._Mr. O’Toole says: 

“Advertising by the retailer is essential, and our Com- 
mittee on Public Information, of which R. J. Wulff of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is chairman, has suggested that the speci- 
mens enclosed be used. We would also suggest that where 
possible the retail coal dealer get in touch with the editor 
of his home paper, and show him that the retailer’s margin 
is not his profit. We find that in the various investigations 





Here’s the Mine Part 
Of Your Anthracite Bill 


if IS HARD for the anthracite user to believe that somebody is not 
making a big profit on coal at say $14 a ton. (It costs more in sonte 
parts of the country). But show him an itemized bill of mining costs 
and he is able to judge for himself concerning mine owners’ profits. 
Here are the facts: 

THE AVERAGE RECEIVED BY THE 


PRODUCER AT THE MINE FOR HIS TOTAL 
TONNAGE IS $6.15 


Subtracting the average cost of production ($5.55) 
from the average price at the mines ($6.15), leaves a 
margin of 60 cents to the mine owner. Federal 
i Taxes and interest on investment must be paid out 
Only about 60 per cent of all anthracite of this 60 cents before any profit can be made. 
(the domestic sizes, grate, stove, egg and nut) 
is sold at the mine at prices ranging from 
$7.60 to $8.60. Ten per cent is pea sold at 
at $6.00. The remaining 30 per cent is com- 
posed of the very small “steam” sizes, (buck- 
wheat, rice and barley), and sells at an aver- 
age of about $2.25 a ton—much BELOW the 


average cost of production, 


The U. S. Fuel Administration found that anthra- 
cite mines have an investment of about $8 per ton of 
annual production. 


In an industry involving so much of hazard 
as the mining of coal, a return of 10% on the 
investment could not be considered excessive. 
This alone would permit 80 cents per ton 
profit—if anybody could make that much. 


The average cost of producing a gross ton of run- 
of-mine anthracite, preparing it in 8 marketable sizes 
and loading on cars, at the present time is $5.55. 
This cost is divided as follows: The figures show a cost of production making it 
absolutely impossible (after Federal taxes and interest 
on borrowed money are provided for) for the anthra- 
cite mine owner to make more than 50 cents a ton 
profit. Few exceed it, many make less and some are 
operating at a loss. 


Labor, perton . . . $3.92 

Materisis. .. .. Gi 2 1105 

Insurance, taxes, 
selling expense, etc. 58 


$5.55 
This cost applies alike to coal selling at the mine 
for $7.50 a ton or more and to the small by-product 


sizes of coal selling as low as $1.50 a ton. 
——— EE AS TOW aS $1.90 a ton, 


The difference between the mine price and the 
retail price is accounted for by freight charges and 
the cost of retail distribution, in the profits of which 
the anthracite producer does not share. 
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THE THIRD IN THE OPERATORS’ SERIES, RELEASED 
THIS WEEK 





being conducted the press gets the impression that the 
retailer’s margin of two or three dollars, as the case may be, 
is his profit.” 

The copy suggestions, three in number, stress the inability 
of the dealers to lower prices because of labor and trans- 
portation costs and urge early purchase as a household 
economy. Waiting on lower prices for anthracite is termed 
speculation with household funds. The buyer is told that 
neither producers nor coal dealers are making any more 
money than they made when prices were lower. Other 
suggestions are to follow and it is intended to stir the !ocal 
dealers to keep pace with the advertising of the producers. 


Much Vaunted Dunbar Wage-Cut Plan Fails 


HE so-called “Dunbar plan” of meeting the industrial 
situation by community action had its first setback 
last week, when 180 coal miners employed by the American 
Manganese Co. in the Connellsville region walked out after 
a demand for the Frick wage scale had been refused. The 
mines are idle but it is stated that they will not be closed 
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definitely until the attitude of the men becomes more clearly 
developed. In the meantime it is understood that fuel needs 
are being covered by open-market purchases. 

The present wage scale at the manganese plants is ap- 
proximately 30 per cent below that paid by other operators. 
The scale was put into effect last July 1 after conferences 
with plant officials, representatives of the men and mer- 
chants at Dunbar. At that time the men accepted the 
present scale and merchants reduced retail prices propor- 
tionately and company-house rents were reduced. Other 
departments of the manganese plant are operating. 


Indiana to Settle Its Disputes According 
To Joint Wage Agreement 


IFFERENCES between miners and mine operators of 
the Glendora, Peerless and Star City mines in the 
Sullivan County coal fields of Indiana “are of such a nature 
as to permit of their consideration and adjustment accord- 
ing to the usual and proper procedures set forth in the 
joint wage agreement between mine workers and opera- 
tors,” according to a report submitted to Governor McCray 
by John Hessler, president of district No. 11, United Mine 
Workers of America, and P. H. Penna, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, members of the Governor’s arbitration committee. 
Mr. Hessler and Mr. Penna constitute an arbitration com- 
mittee to make a “full and final settlement” of the disputes. 
Despite the foregoing report, the Glendora coal mine, 
near Sullivan, Ind., which had been working about one 
week, is idle again, following the visitation to the mine of- 
a vigilance committee, which ordered the night force to 
quit work. The force complied with the request, and al- 
though the mine whistle sounded for work in the morning, 
not a man appeared. 


Southeastern Retail Coal Merchants Form 
Organization in Atlanta 


AVING as its purpose “the promotion of a closer re- 
lationship between operators, distributors and con- 
sumers,” the Southeastern Coal Merchants’ Association was 
organized Sept. 22 at a meeting held at Atlanta, Ga., and 
attended by retail coal merchants from six Southern states. 
J. A. Yarbrough, of Charlotte, N.C., was elected president 
of the newly-formed association and R. R. Johnson and 
Thomas F. Stocks, of Atlanta, were elected members of 
the board of directors. Other officers elected were C. M. 
Farrar, Augusta, Ga.; W. T. C. Berlin, of Memphis, Tenn.; 
J. E. Mallory, of Anniston, Ala.; B. Elias, of Asheville, N. 
C., and H. R. Turner, of Greenville, S. C., vice-presidents, 
and J. G. Hancock, of Marietta, Ga., treasurer. Members of 
the board of directors elected were R. R. Johnson, of At- 
lanta; W. W. Comer, of Knoxville, Tenn.; B. R. Bobbs, of 
Athens, Ga.; Thomas F. Stocks, of Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. 
Duckett, of Greenwood, S. €.; S. R. Moore, of Charlotte, 
N. C., and W. J. Bramer, of Savannah, Ga. 

Under the constitution the board of directors is em- 
powered to elect a secretary of the association to devote his 
entire time to the work of the organization, at a salary 
of $7,500 a year. A man thoroughly familiar with the coal 
trade in the Southern states will be chosen for the position, 
it is said. James S. McCarthy, of Philadelphia; Fred Gore, 
of Atlanta, and Grover Meinert, of Atlanta, were appointed 
by President Yarbrough to engage a suitable secretary. 

A drive to increase the membership of the association to 
1,500 merchants, headed by the secretary and other officers 
and directors of the association, is to be started soon. The 
initial membership of the organization comprises fifty-nine 
companies. 

A prediction that within the next thirty days a conven- 
tion of 1,500 coal men, representing all branches of the 
coal industry, will meet in Atlanta was made by Grover 
Meinert, a coal merchant. A resolution authorizing affilia- 
tion with the National Retail Merchants’ Association was 
adopted by the association. 


WEST VIRGINIA’s miner troubles appear to be major ones. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


: 
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Miners’ Convention Spends Time in Strife; 


May Delay Scale Demand Till February 


HEN the International Convention of the United 

Mine Workers of America met on Tuesday, Sept. 20, 

at Indianapolis 1,500 delegates were present and all the dis- 

trict presidents except Ben Farrimond, of Washington, the 

state which as far as coal mining is concerned has just gone 

open shop. In his report President John L. Lewis attacked 

conditions in West Virginia and the indictment of 325 miners 

on murder charges, saying that the conditions in that state 
made it ‘“‘obvious that justice cannot prevail.” » 

He declared that no reduction in wage could be permitted, 


| but recommended that the definite wage demands be formu- 


lated by a scale committee and be presented for adoption 
next February, to receive which the convention will assem- 
ble at that time. Mr. Lewis asked that Robert H. Harlin, 
of Seattle, Wash., and Frank Farrington, president of the 
Illinois district, who had, as Lewis alleged, issued false 
statements about the union, be rebuked by the convention. 

He also asked the convention to endorse the International 
Board’s action in requiring Alexander Howat’ to tell the 
Kansas strikers to return to work. Mr. Lewis requested the 
convention to reaffirm its declaration of two years ago in 
favor of nationalization of coal mines, and desired it to 
declare that a full test should be made as to the constitu- 
tionality. of the Kansas Industrial Court. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer Green showed that the 
membership had reached 515,243—the greatest number ever 
reached by the United Mine Workers. He declared that 
the union had in cash $486,820, or $0.94 per member, or 
$0.65 per mine worker, figuring the number of mine-workers 
at 750,000. 

Philip Murray, international vice-president, and Lee Hall, 
of Columbus, chairman of the Scale Committee, both declared 
that wage reductions were unthinkable, but the constant re- 
iteration seemed to spell out the fateful word “inevitable.” 

International President Lewis won his victory over Dis- 
trict President Farrington when the convention ordered, 
Sept. 28, that an account be made of the $27,000 expended 
in an unauthorized strike two years ago. 

On Sept. 24 the convention was stirred into fury by the 
action of the Borderland Coal Co., which filed suit against 
the mine workers and operators. It was readily understood 
that the Clayton Act defended the mine workers against 
conspiracy when acting alone, but how when conspiring 
with operators? Was the check-off such a conspiracy and 
was it a conspiracy to say: We cannot pay such a wage so 
long as you accept a lower wage elsewhere? Samuel Gomp- 
ers, president of the American Federation of Labor, who was 
present, said to Mr. Lewis: “John, in defence of that prin- 
ciple I would like to visit you in jail,’ which prospect for 
Brother John seemed to please the delegates, who shouted 
in approval. 

John L. Lewis is using the declaration of the Borderland 
Coal Co. in its suit, that the mine workers’ union will not 
keep its promises, as a means of compelling the delegates to 
line up behind the international officers in ordering the Kan- 
sas workmen back to work in fulfillment of their contract. 

The meeting of Monday, Sept. 26, discussed the Howat 
issue, the Howat men being desirous of a vote, and Vice- 
President Murray, presiding officer, refused to permit the 
meeting to be stampeded with a final decision. 


J. B. Neale, Coal Operator, Among Ten More 
Named to Unemployment Conference 


ECRETARY HOOVER announced Sept. 22 the addition 

of ten names to the list of conferees chosen to meet in 
Washington, Monday, Sept. 26, to discuss means of reliev- 
ing unemployment. Among this latest group of delegates 
invited to take part in the conference is James B. Neale, 
president of the Buck Run Coal Co., Minersville, Pa., and 
vice-president of Thorne, Neale & Co., New York and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Neale is the fifth representative of the coal industry 
to be asked to the unemployment conference, John T. Con- 
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nery, of Chicago; W. K. Field, of Pittsburgh, and E. M. 
Posten, of Columbus, Ohio, operators, and John. T. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, having 
previously been named. 


Unemployment Conference On; Committee 
On Emergency Measures in Mining Named 


HE initial efforts of the unemployment conference 

at Washington are being directed to meeting the 
emergency needs of the unemployment situation. Simulta- 
neously with this an exhaustive study will be made in order 
to bring out the exact facts concerning unemployment. 
Estimates of the number of unemployed vary from three 
million to five and one-half million and it is felt that 
reliable data as to the extent, geographical distribution 
and industrial distribution are imperative before relief 
measures can be put into effect. 

Harry S. Robinson, of Los Angeles, who was chairman 
of the Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920, was appointed 
chairman of the important Committee on Organization of 
the unemployment conference. One of the principal com- 
mittees appointed in the organization of the conference was 
one on “emergency measures in mining.” At the time of 
this writing the chairman had not been selected, but the 
membership of the committee is as follows: John T. Con- 
nery, W. K. Field, John L. Lewis, J. Moore, James B. Neale, 
E. M. Posten, John D. Ryan, Miss Mary Van Kleeck, John 
P. White, Samuel A. Lewisohn and David L. Wing, the last 
named being appointed executive secretary. 

After the emergency measures and the collection of 
statistics are completed the conference will be regrouped 
into committees whose function will be to recommend per- 
manent measures whereby unemployment can be held at a 
minimum. Public hearings will be held every day this 
week at the same time that the work of the small special- 
ized committees is progressing. These hearings are ex- 
pected to result in a clear sizing up of the unemployment 
situation as it exists. It may throw an interesting light 
on the accuracy of previously accepted estimates. 

The first public hearing was held Tuesday morning on 
the statistics of unemployment. F. I. Jones, of the employ- 
ment service; Ethelbert Steuart, of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and other witnesses were examined. 


Developments in Colorado Coal Mines 
Unfavorable to Miners’ Union 


EVELOPMENTS in connection with the idleness of 

union miners for twelve days in the mines of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and their subsequent return 
pending a complete investigation show a tendency unfavor- 
able to the union. The 1,000 miners refused to accept a 
30 per cent reduction in wages, and failed to return to 
work. Since then the Victor-American Fuel Co., one of 
the largest in Colorado and the largest company having a 
union contract, has declared its intention to seek a reduc- 
tion in wages if the present case is settled in a manner 
favorable to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Two coal companies of Colorado Springs have filed 
notices of wage reductions, and the State Industrial Com- 
mission is considering the feasibility of a “blanket hearing” 
to cover all of the wage-reduction petitions. 

Statements purporting to come from John McLennan, 
president of the district miners’ union, that the men would 
not be governed by the findings of the State Industrial 
Commission, and that a walk-out would be ordered in every 
mine where reduced wages were posted may give the union 
an avenue of escape. The announcement coming at this 
time is to impress upon the public an accepted version of 
the law that the commission’s decision cannot be binding 
unless both sides agree to it beforehand. This would nar- 
row the investigation of the commission. Wages would be 
eliminated. The only question remaining is whether the 
thirty-day notice clause was violated by the company, and 
whether the miners, in refusing to work, likewise disobeyed 
the law by failing to give the required notice. 
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Weekly Review 


INCREASE in the production of bituminous coal 
from 7,606,000 tons the first week of September 
to 8,189,000 tons the week of Sept. 17 marks the 
first sign of improvement in the trade since early sum- 


‘ N 
mer. The gain in output had no corresponding effect 
on prices, Coal Age index of spot prices recording a de- 
cline of one point to 90 on Sept. 26, from 91 for the 
three previous weeks. A gain of a half million tons a 
week ordinarily would be a matter for special comment, 
but it has caused no stir either among sellers or buyers. 
Careful analysis of the situation on every side shows 
that one particular and one general condition have con- 
tributed to this gain in output. 

Throughout the large Eastern industrial region thous- 
ands of consumers, using one, two and three cars for a 
winter’s supply, mainly for plant heating, are now buy- 
ing because this is the time of year they normally buy. 
In other words, this type of buyer, individually and even 
in the aggregate of no great moment, represents the 
seasonal buying that has now begun. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY CONSUMES MORE COAL 


As against this general, to-be-expected autumn buy- 
ing of coal in the East and the September rush for do- 
mestic sizes of soft coal in the West is the gaining 
strength of the iron and steel industry. Data published 
by the U. S. Geological Survey this week covering coal 
consumed in the manufacturing of coke, both beehive 
and byproduct, through August, confirm the figures of 
the Iron Age as to the gain in pig-iron production in 
August. It is strikingly brought out that the present 
idleness of the iron industry means in round numbers 
a million tons of coal a week not required and therefore 
not produced. 

For some time producers of high-grade byproduct 
coking coal have been watching the dwindling piles of 
coke at the byproduct ovens, accentuated during the pe- 
riod last winter and this spring when oven operators 


were reluctantly facing a shut-down. These stock piles 
are not yet gone, but are believed to be very much lower 
than they were two months ago. With the revival in the 
pig-iron industry the byproduct oven represents an open- 
ing market for good coal. The oven operators are not 
generally covered by contracts. 
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“All that is needed to put the coal- industry back on 
a normal basis is the resumption of average production 
by the steel industry.” This is the opinion of one of the 
best posted coal traffic men in the country. His analysis 
of coal loadings during the week ended Sept. 24 shows 
with all the exactness of carefully checked figures that 
coal movement would be in excess of 10,000,000 tons if 
the steel industry were taking its normal requirements. 
Plans being made for greatly increased production of 
iron ore, and the increased orders for steel being re- 
ceived, are regarded as propitious indications that the 
steel industry shortly will come into the market for 
increased coal supplies. 


BITUMINOUS 


With a 500,000-ton increase in production during the 
week ended Sept. 17 over the last preceding full-time week 
and a further increase noted in preliminary reports of the 
present week (Sept. 19-24) it is to be hoped that the coal 
industry has passed the bottom of the long decline in pro- 
duction. 
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Week Ended 1921 1920 
Septic (a)aemectern er ere 7,606,000 11,167,000 
Sept.nll0\(b)memecmmeniene 7,069,000 10,685,000 
Sept. 17:(O)h ceenncenrs 8,139,000 11,654,000 
Daily average......... 1,356,000 1,945,000 
Calendar year......... 279,881,000 376,735,000 
Daily av., calendar year 1,275,000 1,713, 000 

ANTHRACITE 
Sept..51(b) neechenenes 1,800,000 1,114,000 
Deptiel OWS) cemarmterne ee 1, 508, 000 562, 000 
Septe 1:7.(a) sere. cone eee i 837, 000 718, 000 
Calendar year (a)..... 63, 945, 000 62,337,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
Sept: VOMG)i sc. Jeelels cle 60,000 438,000 
Sept. 17 (@)igud. acne 63,000 403,000 
Calendar year......... 3,962,000 15,293,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report 
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Steam demand is unable to absorb the heavy offerings in 
the Middle West, where the production of resultant sizes 
has been greatly increased by the making of domestic coal 
for trade. High-grade southern Illinois screeninge have 
been going at 90c., with the end not yet in sight. 
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In New England, the all-rail fuels, outside the widened 
territory now served coastwise from Hampton Roads, 
are being quoted at slightly higher figures, while the 
smokeless varieties have ceased their downward trend. 
However, the improvement cannot be permanent with the 
present condition of New England industry, and the outlook 
for October is not particularly encouraging. Movement all- 
rail-shows no appreciable change—2,530 cars during the 
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week ended Sept. 17—from the second week in September, 
when 2,470 cars went forward. 

The export market remains at a standstill, following the 
onslaught of British shippers to regain ground lost during 
the strike. Total exports during the week ended Sept. 17 
were only 35,932 net tons, while bunkers ran 38,057 tons. 
Total dumpings for all accounts at Hampton Roads during 
the week ended Sept. 22 were 197,197 gross tons, a slight 
increase when compared with the preceding week. 
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A decided improvement is noted in the movement of dock 
coal from the Head-of-the-Lakes. With shipments to the 
interior on a larger scale more dock space has been made 
available to receive Lake cargoes. A late spurt has taken 
place in this trade and dumpings for the week ended Sept. 




















Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 















*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago, 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italice. 























Market Aug. 23, Sept. 13, Sept.20 Sept.27, Market Aug.23 Sept.13,Sent.20, Sent.27, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921. 1921 1921 1921+ Quoted PAR e (RT PS, 1921t 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.25 $5.20 $4.90 $4.75@$5.00 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.30 $2.25 $2.15 $2.00@$2.15 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 3.10 3.15 2.75 2.50@ 2.75 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.85 1.60 1.55 1.60@ 1.65 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus 245 peed. 49) eee Onme F952 25 
Papehontas TOMD ars aoe <c ericage Br Be f og 4.95 ae 4.50@ 5.00 Midwest 
ocahontas mine run..... HCALOL es yh) stale Cae) 2.40@ 3.25 = ic , 3.5 4.05 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... G4 Fee OO. oO): 4.75@ 5.00 cath a aero hate oa aie > ar 7 es ; a S aon are 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... DoJ ote ao eae eon @a2 15" Maree tein’ Tl screenings. oe Chicago..... TEGON BIAS OTe 50) & OL 80@).2 165 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2743 e239) 62239) 52.00@) 2.70. Contrale ill lump ee Chicago..... 2.50 2.78 2.70 2.40@ 3.00 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... Pape eg dee 150ml 450) 2-10. Central Vleroina rue... Chicago..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.20 3.40 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 Gentral’ Ml. screenings. WP Ciicago tak GSN E65 am160 8 0L90@) 2.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia... 2.95 2.95 3.10 2.90@ 3.25 fha 4th Vein Rakin Chicago..... 2:95 2.95 2.95 2.35@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.50 2.90 2.75 2.75@ 2.85 j,4 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago. EE SER Denil DLW Sy Gy ye 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.55 2.60 2.40 2.35@ 2.75 nd 4th Vein screenings. : Chicago. PO ETLA0  GIe70u) h65e ft (00@ -e. 15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.35 2.35 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 fnd’ Sth Vein lum "* Chicago. hina 375 2.90 2.90. 2.50@ 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. ow Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.30 2.50 2.40 2.60 Ind. 5th Vein parte ve Chicago. eee gh Agia us N= 2840" hea 00GN 2675 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.35 2.30 2.20 2.15@ 2.45 Ind. 5th Vein screenings a Chicago..... 1.75 1.75 1.65 9.90@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. 2.05 2.065 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 Standard lump OSE Louis. 0.6 2865 2665) 2.75, 3.00@).3.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.15 2.20 2.15 2.25@ 2.35 Gtondard minerun....... St. Louis 1954" 1895 1.95 1.85@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 2.05 2.15 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings ewes St. Louis..... 1.60 0.75 0.60 0.40@ 0.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 West Ky. lump.........- Monisviliciee S25) a7 ae 2. 750 2,50 )s625 
OE Baltimore... 1.85 2.00 2.00 = 2.10 West Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 2.65 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... !.65 1.30 1.25 0.75@ 1.50 
> oe fe ene as ‘ Cs eee 42 ‘ O55 ob [0B i 1 85 = Hae qiee South and Southwest 
Peo? as and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1. ig Seam lump........... irmingham.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.25@ 4.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.}.. Baltimore... 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 Bif Seam lump... Bena, «2113 2:13 2.15 2.00@ 2.23 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburchrends 20708 a 2.05) me2O3 mene. I9@) 275 Big Seam (washed)...... Birmingham.. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.25 2.20 2.20@ 2.25 gh Ky. lump....... ** "> Douisville.... 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50@ 3.75 
eee ey eee (a8) bittebureh =) 1.705 1.70 2.12 2.00@ 2.23 (81m. Ky. minetun,...... Louisville... 2.33 2.13 2 13 .2.00@ 2.48 
parelerel aioin oie rote : F : ; 8.66 Ba oy ‘ i isvi 4N@ |. 
Meeks ning tuni.... Sd Ccdurabeee Bho. 1978 3 15 6 2A 1%b@ 298 stalin Cabera ys nd oiag see SA Rote: uate Tyna 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus. snp leo 530.) 12081 25@)1 S30 or ssg minerun 14. us. Kansas City. JER 4525 4.25 4.00 
Hocking eal eee aak% tau Sa ated yo if 2 7 ae ee gee e: 2 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 22—2.50 2.50 2.40 
Hocking screenings. eee Columbus..c, 1,60,.125. 1.20.2 '10@ 1.25 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. ihe. 
Pitts. No. 8 lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 43.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Sept. 13, 1921 = Sept. 29, 1921 Sept. 27, 1921+ — 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent ered 
MAMIE Tce. a feteih <focls sues New York...... S2ZP61° OTe Soe S760 GST I Ie heel ota os STE GODS TET Smee cates $7.60@$7.75 
MOGs ceslee tdci aves Philadelphia... .. 2.66 $7.60@$8. 20 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@ $8.20 7.75@ 7.85 
ENSEOROM. ss c4ice cies 2 0 Chicago........ 5.62 2575 12.65 12.75 12.65 13.4 12.80 
ER aise sil a a's 5.5 0.0 New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 
Egg... Ma tscii one aesitie ky 38 Philadelphia... .. eek 8. 100, 8.23 Suis ed 85 8 13 35 TG 85 8 sae 35 ae esas, 
ULNT oc 3 Eee ae Chicago... sie : : : ‘ i : 
Bure New York...... 2.61 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.59 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.60 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove. Philadelphia..... e: 8. Ree 60 8. ree 35 8. ae 60 8. ee 35 8 ae 60 8. OS 96, 35 
Stove.... ChiCagoisnine <3 .6 5 j ‘ ' : ¥ 
Chestnut. New SPE Sie Mord 2.61 7.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.990@ &.10 
estnut Philadelphia... .. 2.66 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 
*Chestnut Chicago 5.62 13.10 12.90 13.10 12.90 13.40 2 12.90 
Reni? . 2.47 5.00@ 6.00 6.05@ rapt rate as00 Eb Be: ee rece oe a4 ee 
LOE Spee 2.38 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.2 4.50@ 5. F 2 ; .15@ 6. 
ALES OS ee 562 11.10 11.00 11.10 11.00 12.40 11.15 
pe | fe ord ord: Cee ores: eam 
Buckwheat No. I... 2a ; : ; : ; : .50@ 3. 3 
pee: So: Sin ani ee ae en a 
2.38 1.75@ 2.00 20) s Pap a .15@ 2. , 
2.47 1280 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 17550 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
New York...... DATs Tah oe ee ae 225 OMe Mie sete nes FEI0. Mle, basa Pe, (ects? 2.50 
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26 were 593,187 net tons—568,955 cargo and 24,232 vessel 
fuel—as compared with a total of 476,390 tons during the 
preceding week. Movement for the season to date is 18,- 
362,857 tons, as against 14,838,993 last year. 


Coal Age Index 90, 
Week of Sept. 27%, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
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States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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Steam sizes are steadier and independent quotations in 
many cases are approaching circular prices. 
hard coal up the Lakes is declining, as shown by the dump- 
ings of 72,400 net tons for the third week of September. 


Movement of 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke improved slightly during the 
week ended Sept. 17, when an output of 63,000 net tons was 
reported by the Geological Survey. 

The total production of coke in the United States in 
August reached 1,650,000 net tons, according to the Geo- 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BY-PRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE IN THE 


UNITED STATES (a) 


(Net tons) 
By-product Beehive 
Coke Coke Total 
RON tee 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
cite ce tee 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
Pk ect t ka 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
Sapien wee ,505,000 1,748,000 313,000 
PRS Nate 1,410,000 232,000 1,642,000 
eae Mes Ae eee 1,285,000 181,000 1,465,000 
ies arches ihe Coe ce fe 402, 000 248, 000 =o, "650, 000 


In producing the August output of coke, it is estimated 
that 2,406,000 net tons of coal were consumed. Of the total, 
2,015,000 tons were used in byproduct plants and 391,000 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 


250 
1917 monthly average... . 
1918 monthly average... . 
1919 monthly average... . 
1920 monthly average... . 
200 Tete 92 lraeree eee e 
6 aly gO 2i eee. sae 
AViovisty 92 Tsavieos | Mee 
(a) Excludes scr. enings and breeze. 
150 
tens in beehive ovens. 
: Bea et “fi 
50 
Jan July ec 
1917 monthly average.... 
ANTHRACITE Pe rn average.... 
eB P monthly average.... 
Production of hard coal during the week ended Sept. 17 920 monthly average... 
was 1,837,000 net tons, indicating a prompt recovery from pone et cals tat wien 
the slump during the preceding week, caused by Labor Day. Augie ao2l. eke 


There is more snap to the trade as autumn days approach 
and producers are well supplied with orders for family sizes. 


(Net tons) 
Consumed Consumed 
in in Total 
Byproduct Beehive Coal 
Ovens Ovens Consumed 
Sen ONG) athens TREE 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979 ,009 
Ph lanl ate tchey RRS a 3,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,009 
Ssudho. Stare Ee 2,988,000 2,583,000a 5,571,00 
cote win REN oe ae 3,685,00 58,000a 6,443,009 
ERE ate 2,026,000a 367,000a 2,393,00 
Sd Ae Sua ere 1,846,000a 286,000a 2,132,009 
Tio ah ant ts ee 2,015,000a 391,000a 2 406, 009 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged 
in byproduct ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 











Foreign Market 
And Export News 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


SPAIN — Very little business is being 
done on the Asturian coal market; 
sales are confined almost exclusively to 
screened and large descriptions. Un- 
sold stocks are heavy and the smaller 
concerns are obliged to agree to im- 
portant concessions in price. Best 
quality coal is selling at the following 
rates f.o.b. Gijon: Screened 80 pesetas, 


large 78 pesetas, small gas 52 pesetas,’ 


small steam 50 pesetas. For Barcelona, 
3,000 tons have been accepted at 17 
pesetas freight. The prices of Asturian 
coal are prevented from falling more 
quickly by the dearness of labor. 


GERMANY — Production in the Ruhr 
region for the week ended Sept. 10 was 
1,751,215 metric tons, according to 
cable advices to Coal Age. This is a 
slight increase as compared with the 
output of 1,741,810 tons for the week 
preceding. 


AUSTRALIA—Industrial trouble at the 
mines, with recent dislocation of trans- 
portation, so reduced the output of com- 


mercial coal that production for the 
rest of this year at least will not be 
more than equal to the home demand. 
It was in pursuance of the Govern- 
ment’s protective policy that an em- 
bargo was imposed prohibiting the ex- 
porting of coal, according to Commerce 
Reports. 


J APAN—The coal market shows signs 
of recovery, due largely to diminution 
in stocks, according to a report to Coal 
Age from Tokio. Because of the 
attempt of many industries to econo- 
mize in fuel consumption the demand 
for cheaper grades, coal dust especially, 
has greatly increased. At the end of 
July, stocks in Wakamatsu amounted to 
212,600 tons of lump, 42,400 tons of un- 
cleaned coal and 68,700 tons of coal 
dust. As compared with the preceding 
month, lump coal increased by 9,100 
tons and coal dust decreased 9,800 tons. 

SoutH ArricA —A crisis has arisen 
in the coal industry owing to the in- 
ability of the collieries to compete with 
We!sh coal prices at East African, In- 
dian, and South American ports. 


Coal and Coke Exports from the United 


States During August 


Exports of bituminous coal were 
nearly two and one-half million tons 
less in August, 1921, than they were in 
August, 1920. The slump applies to 
every country on the list. Shipments 
to Canada were more than one-half 
million tons less than they were in 
August of last year. Movement of 
American coal to the United Kingdom 
has practically ceased. The detailed 
figures as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are 
as follows, in gross tons: 


August, August, 
1920 1921 
Anthracite, svc ce dacs sttsye ee Oe 373,005 
Bituminous: eeedsnse eee 4,108,782 1,695,090 
Exported to: 
Fane. occ sssan.e ae Oe oa 16,068 
Ttaly saw Raeen ee 129,546 87,399 
Netherlands:-c5 eee ee 385,060. <.nieeeee 
Swedene i... Seek eee 283,296 10,394 
Switzerland sa. eee 54,520) =o eenntens 
AnaAdas Aha mee eonee 1,867,006 1,319,087 
Panama « éoc.s Jen has pica hee See 9,611 
MexicOuennte eae ee 17,994 13,604 
British West Indies....... 27,473 7,856 
Cuba lance htienetemens 123,610 48,318 
Other West Indies........ 8,444 7,355 
Argenting Mann ee ee 182,740 47,835 
Brazile. ncs ontaeeenennatce anUlaue 43,419 
Chile:.cc)n tee Be. Sete 18,925 1,022 
Uruguay 2oeane sepa ee 30,039 7% on oe 
United Kingdom......... 2,150 2,442 
Sy Pte cS. UE See ee eee 21,399 
Denmark shee titonieh as eaten ee 3,887 
Niorwayt...csath oot e ei ioe Bees 12,487 
Other countries sae). 2046 658,800 2,907 
Coke F505 tactics eet etoits 71,331 18,029 
Imports: 
IATIEHTACILG heii se pers aia 4,832 394 
Bituminous. +.cse1ss ee UZ ore 134,478 
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Weak Demand Makes British Operators Uneasy 


Sharp Decline in Coal Output in United King- 
dom Reported—French Mines Unable to Match 
British Prices—Hampton Roads Exports Dwindle 


A cable to Coal Age states that pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom during 
the week ended Sept. 10 was 3,940,000 
gross tons, a rather sharp decrease of 
203,500 tons from the output for the 
preceding week. The decreasing de- 
mand is causing operators much uneasi- 
ness and several Welsh owners say they 
will close down when the subsidy ceases 
on Sept. 30. 

Prices have shown a decided drooping 
tendency, and the coal market remains 
quiet, according to Commerce Reports. 
Accumulation of stocks at pit sidings is 
responsible for much short time in the 
mining districts. Tonnage exported 
shows a steady increase, with shading 
prices and declining freight rates. 
Within the past week the low freight of 
15s. 6d. per ton was reported to have 
been accepted on a cargo of South 
Wales coal to Singapore. Some busi- 
ness is being placed for Norwegian and 
Swedish account. 

The remarkable fall in the price of 
coal is intimately connectea with Bri- 
tish traue revival. Blast-turnace coke 
‘n its downward movement is rapidly 
approximating a figure that will enable 

_fronmasters to restart their furnaces. 
Export prices have been cut to the 
uttermost farthing to regain markets 
1ost to American competition. 

The extension of the Government’s 
export credit scheme to Italy should un- 
doubtedly stimulate the exportation of 
British coal to that country. It is esti- 
mated that the export trade is already 
back to about two-thirds of its pre-war 
volume. 


French Mines Unable to Meet Price of 
' British Imports; Reparation Coal 
Reduced 


The French Admiralty is inviting 
bids for the supply of 50,000 to 60,000 
tons of large and small coals, delivery 
to be made over the next three months, 
according to cable advices to Coal Age. 

The general position is still un- 
changed. There is hardly any business 
except in the household section where 
the demand is still rather brisk. The 


position with regard to the inland navi- 
gation has slightly improved this week; 
a few barges were able to proceed to 
Paris and consequently less anxiety 
prevails with regard to coal supplies 
for next winter. 

The Office des Houilleres Sinistrées, 
which is the Government distributer 
for German Reparation coal, has re- 
duced prices for coals shipped via Rot- 
terdam, Antwerp and Ghent. These 
are now on an f.o.b. basis: Mine run 
20@25 per cent large, 60 frs.; mine 
run 80@40 per cent large, 70 frs.; 
mine run 50 per cent large, 80 frs. 
These prices show a reduction of 10@ 
15 frs. per ton. 

An increase in imports is especially 
marked in the English section on ac- 
count of the very low prices quoted; 
most of the French mines, particularly 
in the Nord and Pas de Calais districts 
which still have very high wages to 
pay on account of the abnormally high 
cost of living there, are at present un- 
able to compete against these low of- 
fers. The French State Railways are 
reported to have purchased a fairly 
large amount of Cardiff first-class 
steams at as low as 90 frs. per ton 
c.i.f. which, taking the quality into ac- 
count, is much better than any French 
mine could do at the present time. 





Hampton Road Exports Continue to 
Decline; Bunker and Coastwise 
Trade Steady 


Export business continues to dwindle, 
only two vessels taking coal for export, 
one of them with only part cargo for 
Trieste. Dumpings, however, this week 
were practically on a par with the pre- 
vious week, due to the bunker business 
and the steady demand for coastwise 
coal. 

Prices are varying more than usual, 
Pool 1 being bought in considerable 
quantities during the week for $4.95. 
The Shipping Board bought a large 
quantity of Pool 2 for $4.67, which is, 
however, somewhat below the ordinary 
cut rates, and being quoted in this in- 
stance for- an unusually large order. 
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Coal trimming charges at the Hamp- 
ton Roads piers may be reduced, as re- 
sult of a conference here this week. 
Local interests contend that the trim- 
ming charges are too high, in compari- 
son with neighboring ports, and ask the 
railroads to put Hampton Roads on a 
better co-operative basis. The railroads 
will make their decision when the new 
labor contracts are signed Oct. 1. 


PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended — 





Sept. 15 Sept. 22 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Carsionshand=: dc: . cats loes ta atic L323 C207 
Tons on hand. rtinOs, O50 69,024 
Tons dumped during week........ 84,787 93,486 
(Lonnage waiting - 0c oso. ote we 3,500 11,856 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars On NANG aise ast, + a1alplavcs ,647 1,164 
Tornsvonthandertesecck s tiie hlet es 82,350 83,200 
Tons dumped during week........ 52,601 54,421 
Tonnage waltings seeds oie nae oe 2,000 8,200 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carsjorm lands. aes tees 1,165 
Tons on hand. 83,250 
Tons dumped during week.. f 49,290 
‘Tonnage waitings. siae cre wae. oe 2,845 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 


Sept. 22 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Cuba: Tons 
Cub. SS. Estrada Palma, for Havana. 5,558 
For Italy: 
Ital. SS. Guilia, for Trieste. . 2,000 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Cuba: 
Nor. SS. John Blumer, for Santiago........... 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
Sept. 17 Sept. 247 
Pool 9, New York... $5 75@$5.85 $5.75@$5.85 

Pool 10, New York... 5.50@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 5.80@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.7C€ 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.80@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.00 
Pools5-6-7Hamp.Rd:. 4 50@ 4.80 4.40@ 4.50 

BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York... 6 10@ 6 20 6.10@ 6.20 
Pool 10, New York... 5 85@ 5 95 5.85@ 5.95 
Pool 9; Philadelphia. 6.10@ 6 30 6.50@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.75@ 6 00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool | Hampton Roads 5.15@ 5 25 5.00@ 5.10 
Pool 2Hamp.Rds.... ...... a 4. 80@ 4.90 
Welsh, Gibraltar..... 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Port Said..... 64s. f.o.b. 64s. f.0.b, 
Welsh, Singapore..... 758. *1.0.D; 75s. f.o.b. 

. Welsh, Rio Janeiro... 75s. f.o.b. 75s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Algiers....... 503. f.o.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Malta........ 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon....... 57s.6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata...... 703. f.o.b. 70s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira...... 573.6d. f.a.s. 57s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe...:.. 573.6d. f.a.s. 57s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Genoa........ 58s. t.i.b. 58s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Neweastle.. 35s.@37s. 35s.@37s. 
Belgian, Antwerp. ... 110 fr 110 fr. 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 
—Sept.17—- —Sept. 24+— 


Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
River, Plate... s- $11.00 $10.20 $9.90 $10.30 
French Atlantic..... 9.65 9.20 9.10 9.45 
United Kingdom.... 9.65 9.20 9.10 9.45 
West Italy.......... 9.8 9.40 9.30 9.70 
Scandinavia........ (i460 Uy 15 ops 85 11.20 
Cuba wisi wacentess rs .10 7.40 


These quotations are purely. Hortnal oe as far as 
ean be learned, no business is being done in these 
markets. 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Sept. 17. Sept. 24} 
Admiralty Large........ 32s, 380s.@ 32s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 19s.3d. 19s.@19s. 6d. 

Newcastle: 
Best Steams............ 29s. 28s. @ 30s. 
Best'Gas® fo9.k Shea 28s. 27s.6d.@28s.6d, 
Best Bunkers........... 278.6d. 27s.@28s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


No Sustained Improvement in Demand 
—All-Rail Coal Rather Spotty — Low 
Quotations at Tidewater Continue — 
Anthracite Demand Strengthens. 


Bituminous—We are unable to re- 
port any very encouraging features of 
trade in this territory. Certainly 
there is nothing even approaching a 
horizontal improvement, for in most 
instances recent quotations have been 
on the same low levels that were char- 
acteristic early in the month. A few 
special grades, originating on the all- 
rail route, have been sold in small lots 
at prices that are slightly firmer, but 
these do not point to any significant de- 
velopment in the market as a whole. 
Certain industries, mostly small con- 
sumers, make a somewhat better show- 
ing, but the heavy users are eating into 
their reserve piles very slowly. There 
is no likelihood yet of any broad or sus- 
tained improvement in demand. 

The railroads are so well stocked that 
effort is made to slow up rather than 
increase the flow of supply coal, and 
while there is a slight increase in gen- 
eral traffic it is so gradual that not yet 
has there been any effect upon con- 
sumption. With all the locomotive 
coals offering in such volume at low 
prices, and the railroad exchequers 
still in a state of depletion, it is small 
wonder that 60 to 90 days supply at 
the current rate of consumption is con- 
sidered entirely adequate for the 
present. 

In certain of the all-rail territory, 
well removed from the low prices pre- 
vailing in the district near Tidewater, 
there is a better request for spot ship- 
ment as well as for delivery extended 
over several months, but both as to 
price and locality the demand is spotty. 
Movement through the Hudson River 
junction points averages about the 
same as for the past thirty days, and 
no material increase is expected. It 
is proving a long, slow season for the 
Pennsylvania producers, but not yet is 
there any ground for more hopeful cal- 
culations that involve October output. 

The Hampton Roads agencies are 
most assiduous in their attentions to 
buyers throughout what is now a rather 
broad Tidewater zone, and to a moder- 
ate degree they are getting results. 
Sales are reported from day to day, 
but the transactions are mostly for 
relatively small tonnages. Cargoes are 
being divided at the various railroad 
terminals, and more than a few re- 
luctant buyers are being pressed to take 


on coal at the low prices ruling. Marine 
freights continue on an easy basis, 90c. 
@$1.25, Hampton Roads to Boston, de- 
pending upon capacity, and apparently 
most of the factors are as free to offer 
deliveries some weeks ahead as they 
were in August. 

Numerous purchases of Pool 1 Navy 
acceptable coal have been made lately 
at $4.90@$5 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel 
at Norfolk or Newport News, and mix- 
tures of Pools 1 and 2 have netted as 
low as $4.75. The recent bids to the 
Navy Department show how little ex- 
pectation there is of much higher levels 
during the next few months, for off- 
shore the British shippers are again 
in position vigorously to contest Euro- 
pean markets. 

Anthracite—The way orders for do- 
mestic sizes have come in only confirms 
the feeling a week ago that the mar- 
ket has made a definite turn for the 
better. Not only are the companies 
well supplied with requisitions for 
October, but stove and chestnut are not 
being mined in sufficient volume to meet 
the spot demand. 

Retail trade is picking up in most di- 
rections, especially in the larger cities 
ana to the eastward where cooler nights 
have been making themselves felt, and 
broken, egg and pea, are the only sizes 
that can be shipped with reasonable 
promptness. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Market Active—Busy Fall 
Expected—Barley Scarce—Bituminous 
Quiet but Quotations Show Strength. 
Anthracite—Demand for the domes- 
tic sizes is steadily increasing. There 
is a better feeling all around and the 
trade looks for a brisk market this fall. 
Increase in orders has driven the deal- 
ers into the market although their 
yards are well stocked. The heaviest 
increase has been in the call for chest- 
nut. Some independent shippers are re- 
fusing orders for immediate delivery. 
Independent quotations for stove 
have varied considerably. Some as high 
as $9 were reported but the general 
high quotation was about 30c. lower. 
The steam coals are in fair demand 
with rice and barley moving easier than 
buckwheat. Barley is scarce in some 
quarters and the better grades of inde- 
pendent coals are bringing full com- 
pany circular. Independent buckwheat 
and rice are much easier and only in oc- 
cagional instances are being quoted at 
company circular. 
Bituminous—There is not much activ- 
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ity in the local market. Demand along 
the line is reported as slightly better. 
The general trend of opinion seems to 
be dullness for the next few weeks. 

There was a slight increase in quota- 
tions for Pools 9 and 10 last week. This 
was accounted for by a fluctuation in 
the demand for these coals and the 
scarcity of Poel 11 during the early 
part of the week. 

Consumers seem to be buying only 
their immediate requirements and then 
they want quick shipments. They do 
not appear to be stocking up though 
quotations are about down to rock bot- 
tom. 

Careful watch is being kept of the 
car situation and any indication of 
trouble is expected to result in a rush 
of orders to be followed, very likely by 
the reopening of many mines that have 
been idle for some months. 

Reports received at a prominent local 
house toward the end of the week indi- 
cates a revival of business in some in- 
dustries near New York which if car- 
ried out to any great extent should 
increase the demand here. Inquiries are 
being received from consumers in near- 
by states who buy through local houses. 
The export situation is quiet, while the 
bunker demand has not been active. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Demand Strengthens—Ir- 
regular Sales Bother Retailers—Steam 
Coals Unchanged — Bituminous De- 
mand Light—Better Grades Slowly 
Gaining. 


Anthracite—In the city proper there 
seems to be some strengthening in the 
demand and all dealers are doing an in- 
creasing amount of business. Yet with 
this slight improvement there is a feel- 
ing of disappointment that the trade 
has not picked up much faster than it 
has, and on this account there is a con- 
tinuation of price shading. > 

Pea coal has fallen off woefully in d 
mand in sections where it used to be in 
much favor. Stove of course is the 
lone size that dealers urge, while egg is 
fast loosing in demand. This scarcity 
of one large size as against a plentitude 
of another frequently brings forth the 
oft expressed wish of some dealers that 
the companies would adopt the two-size 
plan. 

At this time there is much annoyance 
caused the retail trade by the increas- 
ing number of irregular shipments be- 
ing made by smaller producers, both to 
industrial plants who endeavor to sup- 
ply their employees with family sizes 
and deliveries from public sidings by 
teamsters. This has become particu- 
lerly prevalent in the towns outside of 
the city. 

Mine prices of both company and in- 
dependents continue firm, except in oc- 
casional instances of individual pea; 
and while company figures are un- 
likely to be changed for October many 
look for substantial increases in. inde- 
pendent coal. 

Steam is unchanged in all respects, 
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with company buckwheat plentiful but 
firm at $3.50, and independent coal $3. 
There has recently been some tendency 
to better sales of rice, but barley is in 
exceptionally free supply. 

Bituminous—There is no tone what- 
ever to the trade, yet all interests con- 
tinue hopeful that a demand will 
finally make its appearance.soon. We 
believe it can be said that there has 
been an increase in inquiries of late and 
while orders are slow coming, it is 
really felt that there is some slight im- 
provement. 

The present low prices seem to be the 
very bottom and any increased buying 
in even small volume will move them 
upward. Even now the high-grade coals 
are better able to hold fast to current 
market quotations, with an occasional 
move forward on certain special grades. 

Most of the business closed has been 
from small users, although a few of the 
larger iron plants, having depleted 
stocks of certain special coals, have 
placed a few fair-sized orders, especially 
of the better grade of gas coals. 

The buyer certainly is seeking all 
kinds of advantage under present con- 
ditions and recently it has become the 
practice for the larger buyers with 
little or no contract engagements, to re- 
quest the buyer to make a price for the 
current month. 





BALTIMORE 


General Business Improvement not Re- 
flected in Coal Trade — Anthracite Im- 
proves a Little but Shortage Is Large. 

Bituminous—The trade is in an un- 
certain state. In some cases there is 
a line of inquiry that seems to promise 
better results shortly, but this is off- 
set again by absolute dullness in other 
lines. Everybody seems to be expect- 
ing things to happen now that fall is 
really here and business generally is 
reported as picking up a bit, but the 
concrete evidence of improvement is 
scarce. 

Competition is so keen for all classes 
of business by those who have decided 
to keep up mine organization at any 
cost that even the best grades are sell- 
ing at figures that should not be quoted. 
The export movement here is nil, the 
first half of September having recorded 
only three loadings, a total of 17,720 
tons cargo and 2,455 tons bunker. 

From the mining regions where the 
higher wage scales exist, come further 
reports of curtailment, a strange story 
at this season of the year when every- 
thing should be booming. The real 
trouble with the entire situation is that 
general business lacks confidence; and 
coal men say that should confidence re- 
turn suddenly, or even fairly so, the 
demand for coal will far outstrip any 
possibility of immediate supply. All 
that is needed apparently is for a 
match of optimism to be set to the 
business world. 

Anthracite—There is a little better 
tone of ordering reported. This is be- 
ing reflected in a diminfshing, to some 
extent, of the supplies in the local 
yards, which were over-large asp com- 
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pared with past seasons, despite the 
small run of coal to Raltimore. Most 
of the dealers are up with orders now 
and are merely waiting for cold 
weather to force purchasing. 

Meanwhile the shortage here from 
normal continues to grow. The trade 
is somewhat puzzled by the continued 
hold-off, but cannot see, even if the 
public holds down purchasing to the 
extreme, how the shortage of around 
120,000 tons is to be made up in time 
if a really cold winter sets in. 





BUFFALO 


Decidedly Dull Bituminous Market— 
High Wages in the Way—Anthracite 
Moving More Slowly. 

Bituminous—The situation does not 
improve. Road salesmen tell sad tales 
as to conditions. One of them says 
he was told lately that he was the 
fourteenth one who had called on a 
certain concern that day and it was 
only middle afternoon then. Another 
found in the interior of the state from 
one to four salesmen ahead of him, 
waiting for an interview with the 
manager. The salesman is being staved 
off if not killed off and the buying is 
kept at the bottom, both as to quantity 
and price. 

There is a rumor that some of the 
larger operators are considering shut- 
ting down and waiting for the miners 
to offer a reduction of wages on their 
own account. This might be construed 
as not being a violation of the wage 
agreement. 

Prices continue unsettled’ at $3 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.50 
for Allegheny Valley mine run and 
$1.75@$2 for slack, with $2.36 added 
to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other 
coals for freight. 

Anthracite — Receipts are consider- 
ably less than they were, but the sit- 
uation is not serious and besides it 
happens to be just a year from the 
strikes of 1920, so that the output is 
really much more than it was then. 
Nobody appears to be disturbed over 
the state of things. Canadian consum- 
ers are not coming into the trade to 
any extent and it is said that there is 
quite a concerted effort being made 
to cut down consumption on account 
of the price. 

Lakes—Coal comes in so slowly that 
it is impossible to keep up to earlier 
records. The week’s loadings total 
72,400 net tons, of which 27,000 cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 17,400 for 
Milwaukee, 10,500 for Port Arthur, 
7,500 for Fort William, 7,500 for Ash- 
land and 2,500 for Menominee (first 
of the season). Freight rates continue 
slack on account of a big surplus of 
tonnage at 65@70c. to Chicago, 65c. to 
Menominee, 60c. to Milwaukee, and 50e. 
to Duluth, Ashland, Port Arthur and 
Fort William. 

Coke—The disturbed state of the 
market continues on account of labor 
difficulties in the Connellsville district. 
Prices are a trifle higher from light 
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supply, at $4.25@$4.50 for 72-hr. Con- 

nellsville foundry, $3.85 for 48-hr. fur- 
nace and $3 for stock, with a small 
amount of chestnut selling for domes- 
tic at $4, all subject to an additional 
$3.64, to cover freight. 








Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 
Market Still Devoid of Seasonable 


Activity—Stove Anthracite Scarce— 
Lake Receipts Falling Off. 
Notwithstanding the advent of 


autumn, the coal market is devoid of 
activity. Business is growing better, 
but buyers seem to have lost the sense 
of preparedness, and are letting things 
drift along. There is bound to be a 
sudden awakening with the first sharp 
frost. 

Business now being done is mainly in 
anthracite. Stove is still scarce and 
many orders are unfilled. Dealers say 
there will be enough stove coal received 
+9 supply the demand before navigatio: 
closes. The soft coal market is dead, 
and will probably remain so until Octo- 
ber, when the hotels and apartment 
houses begin to operate their heating 
plants to something like normal capac- 
ity. Industrial demand shows a slight 
improvement. 

There is little danger of a coal or 
coke shortage during the coming winter. 
Receipts by Lake thus far during Sep- 
tember aggregate 75,900 tons of an- 
thracite, and 109,238 tons of soft coal, 
making the season’s receipts to date 
743,426 tons of anthracite, and 1,909,- 
092 tons of soft coal, or 2,652,518 tons 
combined. This is 680,201 tons greater 
than during the same period last year. 





DULUTH 


Interior Market Improves as Lake Re- 
ceipts Decline—Prices Firm—Shortage 
of Anthracite Stove. 


Coal is now being shipped out from 
the majority of the docks here in as 
great or greater quantities than are 
being brought in by boat from Lake 
Erie ports, according to dock operators. 

During the last week shipments to 
country dealers have increased in an 
even greater ratio than selling agents 
here had hoped. Many municipalities 
have also been ordering for electric and 
house-heating plants. 

An appreciable decrease in the num- 
ber of cargoes received was recorded 
last week when only sixteen ships ar- 
rived in the harbor, of which five car- 
ried anthracite. This is a falling off 
from last week when twenty-six car- 
goes arrived. The decrease is due to 
the shortage of bottoms because: of the 
scarcity of down cargoes. 

Bituminous prices are firm through- 
out the territory and operators foresee 
a strong market next spring. They are 
preparing to conserve stocks and are 
not sacrificing as they believe it pos- 
sible that labor difficulties may cut 
down the supply here by the time win- 
ter is over. 
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A shortage has occurred in anthracite 
stove, due to a delay in shipments of 
this size. Sales are much larger, as 
a recent cold snap has convinced the 
public that the time has come to lay 
in a supply. Country dealers are or- 
dering freely and are disposing of 
stocks as fast as they receive them. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Leisurely Interior Movement—Steam 
Buyers Strike Continues — Domestic 
Orders in Smaller Lots—Outlook Im- 
proves. 

Coal continues to move to the in- 
terior in fair quantities. As there is 
a good stock at the Head-of-the-Lakes, 
the Northwest is free from the worry 
which prevailed a year ago. But it is 
far from a guarantee that this winter 
will have another easy fall to precede 
and allow a gradual distribution of 
coal to serve. There will be no serious 
shortage. But unless there is a larger 
distribution to the interior, it may re- 
sult that when cold weather strikes, 
many will be unprepared. Despite that 
situation, consumers are yielding most 
reluctantly. 

Steam buyers are holding back as 
much as ever. Their success a year 
ago encourages them to hope for an- 
other this fall. Coal men say that there 
are sales being made now at prices 
which do not cover all expenses in- 
volved, and that it is simply impos- 
sible for costs to go any lower. 

A year ago there were some extreme 
prices which had developed under the 
stress of the shortage. As the short- 
age was overcome, these undue prices 
yielded and declined. But everyone in 
the coal trade in the Northwest insists 
that there are no such extremes of cost 
now prevailing and so there is noth- 
ing on which a decline can occur, un- 
less at a loss to someone. 

In portions of the interior, there 
will be considerable reduction of domes- 
tic consumption through people turning 
to wood. It will not be feasible to use 
wood which has to be shipped for any 
distance, as freights would make the 
price too high. But where it can be 
obtained by team, and where farmers 
have wood available, there will be a 
greater wood consumption than for a 
long time. 








Inland West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestie Cancellations Follow , Milder 
Weather—Screenings Prices Tumble— 
Car Shortage Improving. 

During the past few weeks we have 
interviewed a number of railroad of- 
ficials in regard to the probabilities of 
a car shortage in the Middle West dur- 
ing the coming fall and winter. The 
opinion of these gentlemen is identical, 
namely, they believe when the domestic 
demand starts it will bring about a 
very decided car shortage, principally 
because so many cars are in bad order. 
Practically no repair work has been 
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done by the railroads ,and more cars 
are proving faulty from the standpoint 
of equipment every day. Admissions 
from the railroad men _ interviewed 
bring to light the fact that the equip- 
ment on some of the Eastern roads do- 
ing business in the Middle West is in 
very much poorer shape than that of 
the roads operating only in the Middle 
West. 

Instead of having seasonably cold 
weather, we have been experiencing a 
number of hot days. Coal which the 
retail trade ordered in the last of 
August and early September has ar- 
rived, bins are full, and the coal is not 
moving out to the householder. In ad- 
dition, orders which were placed early 
in the month for shipment late in 
September, are being canceled. The 
number of these experienced by opera- 
tors in the Middle West exceeds any- 
thing they have been up against since 
last January when the market broke. 

Some of the best steam coals from 
southern Illinois experienced a very 
severe break this week. Two or three 
weeks ago the level for high grade 
Southern Illinois screenings was some- 
where in the vicinity of $1.25 a ton. 
During the past few days it has been 
no difficult feat at all to pick up this 
same coal around 90c. Some operators 
are maintaining their prices on do- 
mestic, but owing to the huge storage 
supplies of screenings on hand, they 
have cut their steam prices to a level 
which they believe will move the coal. 
It is openly predicted that steam coal 
may go to lower figures. 

Some of the cleverest sales agents 
have refused to take on contracts for 
screenings calling for shipments be- 
tween now and the first of April. The 
best price that can be obtained on a 
contract at the present time is some- 
where in the vicinity of a dollar and 
seventy-five cents to two dollars a ton. 
This price is not attractive to the sell- 
ers as it does not represent cost of the 
coal at the mines. These sales agents 
believe there will be a very strong de- 
mand for steam coal around Jan. 1, 
when the manufacturers begin to dis- 
cover there is going to be serious diffi- 
culty with the United Mine Workers 
around April 1. It is believed a 
scramble for steam coal will develop, 
and it has been freely predicted that 
good southern Illinois screenings will 
bring from $3.50 to $4 Jan. 15. 





COLUMBUS 


Fair Domestic Trade—Steam Business 
Is Extremely Slow—Prices Weaker— 
Lake Shipments Show Increase. 


The domestic branch of the trade is 
purely a weather proposition. On 
colder days orders are more numerous 
than on the extreme warm days. Re- 
tailers are preparing for a more active 
demand with the first cold spell and 
are stocking up as a consequence. 

The trade is showing a decided pref- 
erence for the fancy grades such as 
Pocahontas, New River and splints. Re- 
tail prices are firm at former levels. 

Lake trade is showing increased ac- 
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tivity after a lull of several weeks. 
The large portion of Lake shipments 
are now coming from West Virginia. 
The H. V. docks at Toledo during the 
week ended Sept. 17 loaded 114,944 
tons, as compared with 74,090 tons the 
previous week, making a total of 
3,263,687 tons for the season. This is 
far ahead of the records of last year, 
when 2,306,576 tons were handled by 
Sept. 18. The T. & O. C. docks dur- 
ing the same week loaded 35,615 tons 
as compared with 10,267 tons the pre- 
vious week, making a total of 854,108 
tons for the season. 

Steam business shows no improve- 
ment. Resultant sizes are becoming 
a drug on the market. Outside of pub- 
lic utilities there is little demand for 
the smaller sizes. Requisitions of 
railroads are still small. Many manu- 
facturing concerns are still provided 
with fairly large stocks. 

The output in the Hocking Valley is 
varying between 22 to 27 per cent of 
normal. In the Pomeroy Bend field it 
is close to 30 per cent. Crooksville and 
Cambridge are producing about 25 per 
cent. 


CINCINNATI 


Spotty Market—Smokeless Coals at 
Lower Prices—Domestic Market Re- 
viving. 

A greater price variance was noted 
last week than for some time past. A 
few cool nights sent in orders for do- 
mestic coal, but this demand was soon 
filled and the edge of a slight increase 
in prices was soon worn off. There was 
much price cutting to effect sales, 
smokeless suffering just a degree worse 
than the bituminous. Lake business 
was featureless and so far as industrial 
requirements go, orders were few and 
far between. 

Smokeless operators, with slack Tide- 
water business staring them in the 
face, turned their attention to the In- 
land market. Quotations, at the mines, 
were $4.25@$4.50 for lump; $4@$4.50 
for egg; $3.50 for nut and $2.25@$2.75 
for mine run. An accumulation of 
slack has been showing and some of 
this sold as low as $1.25, although the 
bulk of it was moving at $1.50@$1.75. 

Bituminous slack also took a tumble, 
Kentucky selling $1@$1.10, West Vir- 
ginia, $1.20@$1.30; mine run $1.50@ 
$1.75. Kentucky lump and block was 
$3@$3.25 and West Virginia, $2.75@$3. 

Retail business has been on the up- 
grade. Deliveries made were double this 
week over the first week of the month. 
There has been no corresponding drop 
in prices to parallel the wholesale 
slump and no change in prices since the 
last quotations in this column. 





CHICAGO 


Business Very Dull—Heavy Retail 
Stocks—Market Saturated with Smoke- 
less—Labor Trouble Looms. 


Old timers with many years experi- 
ence in the Chicago trade venture the 
opinion that times have never been so 
dull as they are now. The steam mar- 
ket is extremely sluggish. The only 
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activities reported have been sales that 
were forced aggressively. The do- 
mestic market is in no better shape as 
the little flurry of business which we 
experienced a few weeks ago has come 
to a definite stop. Retailers report 
their yards full of coal with no demand. 

Predictions of a serious coal shortage 
are now becoming more prevalent. Re- 
tail dealers are at last coming to their 
senses, and there is a inovement on foot 
in Chicago to start an extensive pub- 
licity campaign advising the public 
exactly what the situation is and what 
the prospects are for domestic coal dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Coal men are giving more and more 
thought as to what is going to happen 
on the first of April. It looks today as 
if the mine workers will absolutely re- 
fuse to take any reduction on the pres- 
ent scale. Another factor in the situa- 
tion is the fight which is being staged 
between President John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers, and Frank 
Farrington, president of the [Illinois 
District of the United Mine Workers. 
The hard feeling between these two 
labor leaders has arisen over the ex- 
penditure of $27,000 which Farrington 
authorized two years ago during the 
strike. The fact that some of the union 
officials are fighting among themselves 
is not going to help matters. 

Prices on smokeless coals are holding 
firm in the wholesale trade. Eastern 
producers have found that the market 
has reached the point of saturation, and 
that further price cutting fails to stim- 
ulate sales. A great deal of Poca- 
hontas coal has been moving into our 
market during the past thirty days 
with the result that practically all the 
retailers are well provided for. An- 
thracite is moving in a satisfactory 
way, and prices are holding firm at 
circular. 





CLEVELAND 


More Optimistic Feeling Prevails— 
Prices Unchanged—Spot Buying In- 
creases. 


Sentiment in the coal trade con- 
tinues to improve, as signs of indus- 
trial betterment grow more pronounced, 
but actual closing of contracts for 
future needs is an infrequent occur- 
rence as yet. Industrials are mani- 
festing considerable interest in the 
market, while stocks are sufficiently 
low to compel increased hand-to-mouth 
buying. Large consumers are obtain- 
ing prices on coal for stocking purposes 
during the winter. 

The coal trade is watching the gen- 
eral situation anxiously. The definite 
passing of the money tension and the 
declaration of Chairman D. C. Wills, of 
the Cleveland federal reserve bank, that 
banks should now loosen the credit reins 
and permit borrowers to abandon their 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying has 
given comfort to the trade. 

Dealers in bituminous coal, believe 
that prices have struck bottom on the 
basis of present freight rates and 
wages. Receipts of bituminous coal 
during the week ended Sept. 17 were 
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1,159 cars, divided; industrial 792, retail 
367. This is a decided increase over 
receipts of the previous week of 727 
cars. 

The Lake movement continues to 
slow up. The distribution of fuel into 
consuming channels in the Northwest, 
however, leads some to forecast that 
more coal may be sent to that quarter. 
In the meantime the slackened move- 
ment is resulting in curtailed mine 
operations in the Ohio district. 





ST. LOUIS 


Domestic Buying Starts Prices up— 
Steam off, with No Demand—Domestic 
Becoming Scarce. 


Domestic business has started to pick 
up on some coals, and as a result the 
price of lump went up at the mine and 
the dealers had to raise their figures ac- 
cordingly. The retail price, however, 
has only advanced 25c., but Standard 
2-in. lump went up from $2 to $2.50 and 
6-in. lump from $2.50 to $3@$3.25, while 
Mt. Olive and Carterville mine prices 
will change on Oct. 1. 

Most of the demand, however, is oc- 
casioned by country business for Stand- 
ard coal. A fairly good tonnage of coke 
is being delivered to consumers. 

The steam situation is bad every- 
where. Standard screenings are down, 
with no takers in this market, and 
Carterville screenings are reported as 
low as 75c., but are generally held at 
about 90c.@$1, with no demand. 

In the last week several miscellane- 
ous orders, principally railroad, have 
been placed for mine run in the Stand- 
ard district. These prices range $1.65@ 
$1.75. The Wabash bought 600 cars 
with a low price of $1.65@$1.75 for 
Standard, and it is understood that 
about 150 cars were placed in the Mt. 
Olive district for mine run that netted 
$2.50. 

Retail prices are: Carterville, $7.75; 
Mt. Olive, $6.50; Standard, $5.75; side- 
walk delivery. 


DETROIT 


Neither Steam Nor Domestic Trade 
Shows Seasonal Activity — Receipts 
Continue Light—Anthracite Distribu- 
tion Also Sluggish. 


Bituminous—Buyers are still holding 
back on either steam or domestic. Some 
of the wholesalers and jobbers are re- 
ceiving a larger number of steam in- 
quiries, but orders have not yet de- 
veloped. A considerable part of the 
business seems to be in the way of of- 
ferings of bargain lots. 

There is now in Detroit sufficient coal 
to provide for requirements, under nor- 
mal conditions, for about 30 days. To 
guard against the depletion of retail- 
ers’ stocks by a rush of buyers with 
the coming of the first winter weather, 
dealers are urging their customers to 
purchase some coal now, even if the 
arder is not to exceed one ton. 

Four-inch lump from Ohio is quoted 
$3.25, 2-in. lump, $3; egg, $2.50; mine 
run, $2 and nut and slack $1.35. Three- 
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inch West Virginia splint is $3.25, 2-in. 
lump, $3; egg, $2.50; mine run, $2; nut 
and slack, $1.50. Smokeless lump and 
egg is $5, mine run, $2.90 and nut and 
slack, $1.60: 

Anthracite — Household consumers 
are still holding off on stocking up. Re- 
tailers find that many of their custom- 
ers who usually have their bins filled 
early in the summer are still without 
coal. The high prices are held re- 
sponsible. 





South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market Conditions Weak and Unstable 
— Quotations Remain Unchanged — 
Some Increase in Production to Follow 
Resumption of Coke-Making. 


There is still an absence of any 
marked activity in coal buying in the 
commercial field. Demand is reported 
light for all grades of steam fuel. Sales 
are still on a basis of immediate re- 
quirements and the deraand is of an ir- 
regular and unstable character. 

Weather conditions have been ex- 
tremely unfavorable for an active do- 
mestic market, the heat for the month 
of September being the most oppressive 
for the same period in the last twenty- 
four years. Dealers consequently are 
taking on a minimum of contract 
quotas from the mines. Wagon mines 
in the environs of Birmingham are 
working steadily and supplying a large 
tonnage of domestic direct to con- 
sumers, which, in the majority of cases 
is medium or low-quality fuel and is 
sold somewhat under dealers’ quotations 
for better grades. 

Several mines that have been idle for 
months will again commence producing 
for coke-making at byproduct plants, 
some of which are scheduled to resume 
operations about Oct. 1. There will be 
considerable impetus yiven to mining 
operations with the beginning of an- 
other month, as iron-making will be 
more active with the placing in blast 
of four or five stacks which are now 
out of commission. 





LOUISVILLE 
Prepared Demand  Increasing—Car 
Shortage Indicated — Screenings 
Weaker. 


Reports of 70,000 fewer idle coal cars 
last week would indicate that industrial 
demand is picking up. More promising 
reports are being heard from the steel, 
gas and byproduct consumers, and utili- 
ties are beginning to buy a little better. 
Increased demand for prepared sizes, 
however, has not been offset by indus- 
trial demand for screenings, with the 
result that fine coal is weaker. 

Prepared coals are a little firmer, 
operators working to get 25c. a ton 
more for prepared, to offset weakness 
in screenings. 

That a car shortage is impending is 
the general belief. Cars are generally 
in bad repair, and flat bottoms are hard 
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to secure, although operators are not so 
generally asking a premium on flat 
bottom shipments as they were. 





West 





DENVER 


Production Still Low—Seasonal De- 
mand for Domestic—Slack Coal in 
Distress Position. 

Seasonal buying has caused a slight 
increase in production. In August 
twenty-three counties in Colorado pro- 
duced 777,329 tons. The output for the 
period, Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, however, still 
shows a decrease of more than 2,500,- 
000 tons, in comparison with last year. 

Slack coal is still weak, although the 
pickup in domestic trade and the first 
cool days of autumn are bringing hope 
of steadier sales. Slack is selling for 
75c. in some instances. 

Louisville lignite lump trade is in- 
creasing. The mine price of $5.75 is 
within 25c. of the price of bituminous 
lump. Demand, however, is spasmodic, 
and there is some doubt as to whether 
lignite will continue to retail at $9.75 
and bituminous lump at $10.75 for any 
length of time. The latter price must 
rise in order to keep up the lignite 
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sales, according to predictions. Routt 
County bituminous lump is $6 at the 
mine and $11.75 retail. 





Canada 


TORONTO 
Anthracite Moving More Freely—Large 
Stocks on Hand—No Reduction in Can- 
adian Freight Rates—Bituminous Con- 
tinues Quiet. 

Dealers report an appreciable in- 
crease in anthracite orders, although 
business is not nearly as active as usual 
at this season. Yards have large stocks 
on hand and a rush is anticipated as 
soon as cold weather sets in. The ex- 
pectations entertained by some of a 
drop in price due to lessened freight 
rates have not been realized, the Cana- 
dian Railway Commission having de- 
cided to make no reduction at present. 
Conditions as regards bituminous show 
no change, demand still very light. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail 
Anthracite egg, stove, nut and 
erates. oan Sees eae cee $15.50 
Peis wre Solos center IO ee 14.86 
Bituminous steam..............- $11. 00@$11.50 
Domestic lamps .cs meester 12.25 
Cannel eae eerie iene 16.00 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination 
$-ini, Lumpasss ie coe eee 7.75@ 8.50 
Slack. cmeck cote cee een ere 6.00@ 6.75 





From the Coal Fields 
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ANTHRACITE 


Chilly Weather Increases Demand— 
Men Seek to Reopen Mines Closed by 
Kohler Law. 


With the advent of chilly weather 
there has been an increase in demand 
and all companies have been working 
full time. In a few.cases in the lower 
field there has been a water shortage, 
due to the drought that is now ended. 

The Glen Alden Coal Co. may reopen 
six of its mines that were closed under 
the Kohler act, following the efforts of 
various committees during the week, 
if it can be assured that it is not liable 
to prosecution. This week the friendly 
suit to ‘test this law comes up in court. 





PITTSBURGH 


Market Remains Stagnant—Slight In- 
crease in Industrial Demand—Retail 
Movement Abnormally Light. 


The market remains in a stagnant 
condition, despite the progress of the 
season and the slight improvement in 
industrial operations. Such increase as 
there may have been in shipments to 
the industries is nearly balanced by the 
decrease in the Lake movement. The 
key to the particular stagnation that 
obtains in the district, as compared 


with coal conditions generally, is of 
course the competition of non-union dis- 
tricts. 

All the independents in the Connells- 
ville region have recently advanced 
from the independent scale of July 1 to 
the Frick scale of Aug. 1, but they are 
left with a strong competitive advant- 
age. Connellsville coal prices have not 
advanced materially. 

Pittsburgh district gas coal continues 
in fair demand, perhaps with a slight 
improvement. Prices are fair but not 
particularly remunerative. Demand on 
retailers for domestic coal is very 
small, although there has been some im- 
provement in the past week or two. 

Prices are not quotably changed from 
those of a week ago, figures on steam 
coal being chiefly asking prices, with 
little business done, while in gas coal 
there is a definite market. Quotations 
are shown in the Weekly Review. 


UNIONTOWN 


Coal Market Inactive—Resumption of 
Coke Plants Follows Better Call. 


While there has been a decided im- 
provement in the coke market, result- 
ing in plants resuming here and there, 
coal remains inactive with prices sta- 
tionary and demand not much better. 
There is a little more byproduct coal 
moving but the price remains at $2. 
Other grades carry prices from $1.50 


up. 
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The price of both furnace and foun- 
dry coke has stiffened considerably and 
furnace is now quoted firmly $3.35@ 
$3.40 with some operators asking $3.50 
and even $3.75. Foundry coke has a 
wide quotation of $4.25@$4.75. 

The Rainey interest is now operating 
all of its plants on a limited basis sup- 
plying coal only for its byproduct plant 
at Swedeland. The Nellie and Clarissa 
mines of the Corrado interests have re- 
sumed operations on a foundry coke 
order. These plants have a hundred 
ovens. 

It is believed the change in the coke 
situation means the end of the worst 
and longest period of depression which 
the industry has seen in its history. 
Since Sept. 1 there has been an almost 
daily change in the situation as con- 
sumers came into the region with or- 
ders. The labor disturbance is held to 
be the principal cause for the increase 
in coke prices, but inability to get ton- 
nage by consumers when they actually 
needed it for the first time in a year 
also contributed to the new price range. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Byproduct Ovens Take Business Form- 
erly Tributary to Connellsville—Mar- 
ket Merely Steady. 


The coke trade is feeling the competi- 
tion of steel interests having byproduct 
coking plants which their own require- 
ments now fall far short of engaging in 
full. At least one furnace coke con- 
tract, and perhaps one or two others, 
have been lost to the Connellsville in- 
dustry in the past ten days, by the 
underbidding of byproduct ovens. Oper- 
ators suggest that consumers who have 
left the region may be inconvenienced 
later if the iron and steel industry picks 
up, for the byproduct ovens could not 
continue to serve them if it became nec- 
essary to operate the attached furnaces. 
No steel works has a surplus of byprod- 
uct coking capacity over the require- 
ments of its own furnaces, and most of 
them are underbalanced in this respect. 

The quotable market is not changed 
from a week ago, but it does not look 
altogether as strong and there is no dis- 
tinct upward trend to be seen. A point 
that. may be significant is that the last 
two fourth-quarter contracts made were 
at $3.40 and $3.25 respectively, and the 
$3.25 contract was the later of the two. 

It is held that the wage advance by 
independents means about 25c. per ton 
of coke, and thus should support a price 
of $3.25, since before the advance the 
market had gotten down only to $3 or 
$2.90. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Sept. 17 at 14,400 tons 
by the furnace ovens and 26,970 tons by 
the merchant ovens, a total of 26,970 
tons, an increase of 1,100 tons. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Better Production Rate Predieted— 
Non-Union Mine Cost Enables Lower 
Quotations. 

If the production of coal for the re- 
maining months of 1921 is at the same 
rate as for the first eight months, the 
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central Pennsylvania field will produce 
a little in excess of 38,000,000 tons. 
This will be the lowest production since 
1908. 

Tabulations showing monthly produc- 
tion of union and non-union mines from 
December, 1920, to August, 1921, inclu- 
sive, discloses heavier losses by mines 
operating under the present wage scale. 
In other words, mines that have made 
the wage adjustment have taken about 
5,963 carloads of business from the 
_ mines that have not made the adjust- 
ment. 

Central Pennsylvania, for the year 
1921, from January to September, has 
lost a total of 68,227 cars or 3,411,000 
tons, from all sources. Fall demand is 
expected to increase the production 
rate. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


~ Conditions Unchanged — Lakes Still 
Sluggish—Some Inquiries but Little 
Actual Closing. 


FAIRMONT 


Operating conditions were little im- 
proved during the week ended Sept. 17 
and only about 25 per cent of the mines 
were in operation, such mines being en- 
gaged in filling contract orders. The 
spot tonnage was very small although 
some coal was being consigned to Cana- 
dian railroads. Aside from a better 
line of inquiries, the spot market re- 
mained sluggish. 

NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Conditions remained practically un- 
changed with inquiries being circulated 
but no new business developing as a re- 
sult. Northern and Inland West mar- 
kets were securing the bulk of produc- 
tion and the Lake outlet was insignifi- 
cant. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Production Drops—Mines Hard Hit by 
Lake Slump, Which Is Passing—Indus- 
trial Stagnation Lowers Prices, 

Mines are just about holding their 
own, even though properties which were 
operating rather exclusively on the 
production of Lake coal have either 
closed or are curtailing output because 
of the continued slowing down in the 
Lake trade and lack of sufficient de- 
mand from other quarters. Tonnage 
mined during the week ended Sept. 17 
amounted to 342,115 tons, or approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of capacity. Ac- 
cumulated figures indicate an aggre- 
gate production for the current year of 
12,458,115 tons as against the total 
rated capacity for that period of 23,- 
150,000 tons, based on railroad ratings. 

Association mines operated 42 per 
cent of possible worktime during the 
week and produced approximately 50 
per cent of capacity. Statistics show 
that “no market” conditions have in- 
creased, now being estimated at about 
58 per cent. ; 

Railroad fuel is conservatively esti- 
mated to be about 35 per cent of the 
total output. It is expected that the 
requirements of the carriers will be 
inereased with the approach of cold 
weather and heavier traffic. 
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The general industrial situation re- 
mains unchanged, as gains in one 
branch were offset by losses in another. 
The market is quiet, and competition is 
keen for such business as is offering. 
Due to the continued apathy in demand, 
there was a slight softening in spot 
quotations. 

Lake movement is a little more lib- 
eral, but many steamers are compelled 
to make two ports to fill out loads, as 
well as a number going up light. How- 
ever, it is expected, in view of the fact 
that the reduced rail rates from mines 
to lower ports expire on Oct. 31, that 
there will be a flurry in this movement 
during October. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Demand at Complete Standstill—Pricea 
out of Line with Non-Union Fields. 


Comparatively few mines were in 
operation during the week ended Sept. 
17, the situation being unchanged as 
compared with the preceding week. 
Lower prices prevailing in non-union 
fields have brought the general demand 
to a complete standstill. With buying 
at such a low ebb, prices naturally re- 
mained at an unprofitable level, with 
mine run $1.75 a ton and even lower. 


Middle West 








SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Some 
Railroad Buying—Standard Lump Goes 
Up—All Steam Sizes Down. 

Carterville domestic lump is far over- 
sold at $4.05@$4.25 and orders must 
be accompanied by those for egg and 
nut. Nut is almost as hard to move 
as screenings, which size has been of- 
fered at as low as 75c. Railroad orders 
are heavier than usual. A slowing up 
in car supply is reported. 

In the Duquoin and Jackson County 
fields similar conditions prevail as to 
prices. The heaviest tonnage from 
any of the fields is moving North and 
Northwest. 

Mt. Olive shows up more active. 
Prices are unchanged, but working 
time is better and prospects brighter. 

The Standard field apparently has re- 
sumed domestic activity. Heavy buy- 
ing of mine run is helping several 
mines. This is railroad coal, low 
price, but it covers cost and will soon 
help the congested screening situation. 
Prices on all kinds of Standard lump 
will probably continue to show steady 
advances. St. Louis shipments are 
fairly good; Chicago likewise, but the 
country west of the river is drawing 
heavily. Working time shows up 
better, averaging three to four days 
per week. 


INDIANA 
Sales Few, but Inqutries Increasing— 
Domestic Market Is Backward—W ork- 
ing Time Improves. 

While the coal situation is becoming 
easier, it is far from satisfactory from 
the operator’s point of view. There is a 
tendeney toward more factory produc- 


Unexpected Activity — Heavy. 
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tion and there has been an increase in 
the number of inquiries for steam coal, 
but the volume of direct sales is far be- 
low normal. Some of the mines in the 
western and particularly the southern 
part of the state are working more 
hours a week, but for this season of the 
year the days of operation are disap- 
pointing. Mine run is selling at about 
what can be secured for it. Most of the 
quotations range around $2. 

Retail dealers are not advancing 
prices. The public does not appear to 
be taking advantage of present figures 
and for this reason there is little de- 
mand. In view of the attitude of the 
public, there is not likely to be any de- 
mand until cold weather comes and then 
fe will be such that it will be difficult to 

ll. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Situation Shows Little Change— 
Screenings Weaker—No Industrial Im- 
provement. 

Mines are working on an average of 
two days a week, and there is a slightly 
better movement to the South, and fair 
tonnage to the Northwest. Chilly 
weather is resulting in some little in- 
crease in retailers inquiries. 

Screenings have been very weak, and 
some pea and slack has been shipped 
South at as low as 50c. a ton during the 
week. Fifteen cars of screenings went 
to one Louisville buyer at 60c. Nut and 
slack is stiffer, and low quotations are 
running around 90@95c. However, 
there is no large tonnage moving at 
these low prices, as a number of mines 
are quoting pea and slack at $1.25 and 
nut and slack at $1.50. 

Operators are optimistic, and feel 
satisfied that business will pick up 
rapidly with colder weather, although 
increased industrial demand is needed 
more than domestic business. 











Middle Appalachian 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Signs of Stronger Market—Production 
Still Low—Logan Labor Situation 
Better—Quotations Show More Firm- 
ness. 

KANAWHA 


Production failed to reflect any larger 
run of business during the week ended 
Sept. 17, the output averaging from 
14,000 to 17,000 tons daily. Inquiries 
were undoubtedly more numerous but 
prices quoted were not such as to secure 
much new business. A slight improve- 
ment in the demand was limited to 
steam grades, the domestic market re- 
maining stagnant. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Steam and domestic coals were in 
better demand in the Logan region. 
This gave impetus to production and 
the output at no time during the week 
was less than 700 cars daily. The labor 
scarcity, caused by the “seige,” was 
gradually being overcome. 

Williamson mines worked on a 40 per 
cent basis. There were signs of an 
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awakening demand and sales were 
somewhat improved. Contract orders, 
however, for the most part sustained 
production with railroad fuel constitut- 
ing the bulk of such business. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Only a few of the larger companies, 
having their own dock facilities, were 
operating in the Big Sandy territory. 
Marketing conditions remained virtu- 
ally unchanged. Domestic demand was 
only fair. A few operators resumed for 
the purpose of getting out more coking 
coal. 

Production improved somewhat, 
reaching about 54 per cent of capacity, 
or 110,000 tons. The output was 
heaviest on the C. C. & O. and the In- 
terstate. However, no market losses 
were not far short of 100,000 tons. 
Larger plants were still working on a 
half-time basis, and there was little or 
no spot business offering. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Producers Cut Prices—Markets Quiet 
and Output Declines—Car Shortage 
Loss Appears—Tide Demand Unim- 
proved. 

NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 

Lack of demand for export, bunker 
or coastwise coal kept down prices and 
production in the New River field dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 17. The daily 
output varied around 16,000 tons daily. 
Prepared coal was down in price and 
slack was still going to New England at 
bargain figures. 

Conditions in the Gulf region were 
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similar to those in New River, in fact 
the output was not over 30 per cent of 
normal. The feeble demand at Tide- 
water made the dullness even more pro- 
nounced and prices on Inland coal were 
also low. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production was slightly 
in excess of that for the preceding 
week, although not reaching more than 
40 per cent of capacity. Failure to 
return empties from Western points, 
where a heavy tonnage has been flow- 
ing, caused a car shortage loss of about 
7,000 tons. The Tide market was quiet; 
even bunker shipments were at a mini- 
mum and aside from the regular con- 
tract run much of the coal was going 
West at extremely low figures. 

There was a slight spurt in Tug 
River production, the output increasing 
to about 80,000 tons. Production was 
somewhat retarded by a shortage of 
equipment, the same as in the Pocahon- 
tas region. The spot market failed to 
reflect any increased activity during the 
week. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Domestic Prices Stimulated by Seasonal 
Demand—Steam Market Inactive. 
Movement of domestic coal continues 
good. Screenings are in better de- 
mand, but prices remain low. Mine 
run lags with practically no call and 
not a few of the smaller mine run oper- 
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ations are reducing or closing down en- 
tirely. 

With conditions in the South very 
materially improved, a better feeling 
exists among operators and a fairly 
good market is expected soon. The 
long hoped-for freight reduction is still 
having its effect and buying is still 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

_ Prices on Harlan and Straight Creek 
block are $3.50@$3.75; egg $2.50@$3; 
nut and slack $1.40@$1.60; mine run, 


$2 @$2.25. 


West 








UTAH 


Retail Price Cut Made— Mine Sizes 
Readjusted — Trading Below Normal. 

Another stir was caused recently 
when one of the largest retail agencies 
in Utah announced that it would sell 
furnace lump at $8.25. Business result- 
ing has been very fair, but even now is 
not what it should be at this time of 
year. Production continues at about 65 
per cent of capacity. 

Some trouble has been caused by the 
insufficient demand for the smaller sizes 
and a new size scale, as follows, has been 
announced by the operators. Straight 
lump will be over 3 in.; domestic lump 
over 12 in.; stove over 1% to 6 in.; nut 
over 12 to 3 in.; screened slack over 
to 18 in.; straight slack over 12 in. The 
prices at the mines will be $5, $4.75, 
$4.75, $4, $2.25, and $1.75 respectively. 
The Coast trade continues satisfactory 
and is likely to increase somewhat. 





News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


George Park has been appointed asso- 
ciate mine inspector for Alabama, with 
jurisdiction over the second mining district. 
Mr. Parks succeeds David Kelso, resigned. 


The Alabama Fuel and Iron Co. has a 
large force of men working at Overton on 
the slopes and drifts of its new mine. From 
McCombs Switch, the Central of Georgia 
R.R. is building a spur track to the new 
site. This mine will have an ultimate daily 
capacity of 2,500 tons of washed steam and 
domestic coal. 


A. F. Hilleke, formerly superintendent of 
the operations of the Semet-Solvay Co, in 
the Birmingham district and now general 
manager of the coke department of the 
corporation, with headquarters in Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., was'in the district on g trip 
of inspection recently and also visited the 
works of the company at Holt, where the 
byproduct ovens will soon resume opera- 
tions after idleness of several months. 


ILLINOIS 


St. Clair County coal companies have 
been awarded the contracts to furnish the 
City of St. Louis with coal for the coming 
year, contracts having been signed for 184,- 
000 tons, with more to be filled later. The 
Egyptian Coal and Mining Co. of Marissa 
has received the contract to furnish 87,000 
tons of screenings for the waterworks and 
46,000 tons for the Koch Hospital, at $1.65 
per ton. The price last year was $2.87 
per ton. The West Virginia Coal and Min- 
ing Co, has secured the contract to furnish 
15,000 tons of mine run coal for the water- 
works and 387,000 tons for the workhouse 


at $2.29 per ton. The price last year was 
$3.95 per ton. The total amount con- 
tracted for is $110,000 less than the figures 
for last year. 

E. 8. White of Chicago has succeeded BE. 
J. Weimer as chief engineer of the Kath- 
leen mine of the Union Colliery Co., at 
Dowell. 

Charles E. Crouch, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the March 
Coal and Fuel Co., has severed his relations 
with that company and has organized a 
new firm to be known as the C. E. Crouch 
Coal and Fuel Co.. Mr. Crouch. has taken 
over a mine near Peoria. 


INDIANA 


Chicago capitalists ‘are said to be ne- 
gotiating for the sale of the mine of the 
Bosse Coal Co., at Buckskin, on the Big 
Four R.R. Benjamin Bosse of Evansville is 
president of the company. 

E. L. Reed, vice-president of the Walter 
Bledsoe Co., returns to Indianapolis after 
being in charge of the company’s office in 
Cincinnati. H. L, Jump, in charge of dock 
operation at Indiana Harbor, succeeds him. 

Notices of an examination for mine 
bosses, fire bosses and hoisting engineers 
for District No. 11, United Mine Workers 
of America, have been sent out by the 
Indiana State Mine Inspector. The work 
will be open to all United States citizens 
who are engaged in the coal mining in- 
dustry. The first examination will be held 
at Terre Haute on Oct. 2, and another 
meeting will be held for the southern dis- 
trict at Evansville, on Oct. 3. Registra- 
tions for entering in the examination will 
close at 9 o’clock in the morning, and all 
names should be in by that time. 





H. M. Ferguson, president of the Clinton 
Coal Co. and the Ferguson-Spears Coal Co., 
Clinton, has signed a pledge for $10,000 
to the Vermillion County hospital fund. 
He is president of the county hospital board 
which is making a campaign to raise money. 


KENTUCKY 


The Asher Coal Mining Co., with opera- 
tion at Varilla, on -the Harlan road, has 
closed with the Jeffery Mfg. Co., of Colum- 
bus, for what is to be the longest retarding 
conveyor in the world. It will bring the 
coal from two seams, the highest of which 
will be 1,500 ft. above the railroad. 


E. M. Sackett spent several days in Pine- 
ville recently in connection with the pur- 
chase of the eight miles of railroad on 
Pucketts Creek, known as the Black Moun- 
tain R. R. and his purchase of the Frost 
interest in coal land comprising 4,000 acres’ 
at the head of Pucketts Creek. 

The Kentucky Block Fuel Co. has com- 
menced the erection of a new steel tipple at 
its properties at Pikeville, estimated to cost 
about $30,000. A number of other exten- 
sions and improvements will be made at 
the properties. 

The Commercial Coal Mining Co., Lexing- 
ton, recently organized, is arranging for 
the operation of coal properties. The com- 
pany has a tract consisting of over 300 
acres of land, and proposes to install a 
plant and equipment for a daily output of 
close to 300 tons. W. H. Hoover is presi- 
dent; and J. H. Hall, secretary and man- 
ager in charge. 

The Western Kentucky Coal Bureau, 
traffic organization for western Kentucky 
coal operators, has moved its headquarters 
from the Intersouthern Building to 613 
Starks Building, Louisville. 

The St. Bernard Mining Co., Louisville, 
has moved into the Flexner Building, for- 
merly the Masonic Temple. 

_W. B. Gathright, manager of the Louis- 
ville division of the St. Bernard Coal Min- 
ing Co., is_making a trip to Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and other cities on 
combined business and pleasure, one of 
his plans being to investigate methods in 
use in some of the larger retail companies 
in coal handling and accounting. 
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H. H. Alpers, Pineville, manager for the 
Riddle Coal Co., has been transferred to 
the head office of the company at Chatta- 
nooga. The Pineville office will be in charge 
of J. E. Settle, who is also a Straight Creek 
operator. 

T. C. Thompson, of the Federal Coal Co., 
a large operator in the Straight Creek field, 
is in New York. 

White L. Moss, of the White Moss Coal 
Co., was in Louisville recently. 





MARYLAND 


Judge Robert R. Henderson sustained the 
demurrer of the Consolidation Coal Co. in 
the equity suit filed two years ago by 116 
former employees for back wages alleged to 
be due them for shortages of weights from 
October, 1902, to October, 1917. The suit 
involves more than $1,000,000. The court 
held no allegation was made in the original 
suit that the weighmaster jntended to give 
short weight. Leave to amend in ten days, 
to conform to the views of the court, was 

. granted. 


The Marva Coal Co., Baltimore, has been 
Organized with a capital of $50,000 to 
operate coal properties in the state. The 
company is headed by James P. Wilcox, 
Frederick H. Henninghausen and Charles 
F. Stein, Jr. 





MINNESOTA 


B. Gorham, second vice-president of the 
Northwestern Fuel Co., recently visited 
Duluth with Mrs. Gorham, They motored 
here from St. Paul. 


Peppard & Fulton have completed the 
pouring of the foundation for the machine 
shop and office building of the Superior 
Coal & Dock Co. at Duluth. 


J. H. Macouvray, secretary of the North- 
western Fuel Co., whose main office is in 
St. Paul, has been in Duluth recently on a 
tour of inspection of the company’s docks. 


The Long Branch Coal Sales Co., Minne- 
apolis, is a new incorporation, with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. Incorporators are 
O. W. Miller, L. L. Benjamin, G. C. Bor- 
chard and G, A. Anderson. 


NEW YORK 


Ira H,. Shoemaker, formerly for a year 
with the Marquette Coal Co., Inc., as as- 
Sistant general sales manager, has been 
made vice-president of the company, in 
charge of sales. 


The Dooley-Weston-Shuler Coa] Co. has 
filed notice of change of name to the D. S. 
Weston Coal Co. 


W. A. Reed has been appointed Buffalo 
sales agent of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., to succeed D. L. Tuttle, 
deceased. He has been promoted from the 
management of the Detroit agency of the 
company and was formerly its Western 
traveling agent, with headquarters at 
Elyria, Ohio. , 

P. O. McIntire, of Cleveland, who lately 
took a position in the Buffalo office of the 
Lake City Coal Co., of Cleveland, has been 
elected vice-president of the company. He 
has Ohio mining operations, but will re- 
main in Buffalo for the present. 


Bids were opened on Sept. 7 for furnish- 
ing the Department of Plants and Struc- 
tures of the City of New York with 4,000 
tons of Buckwheat No. 1 and 1,000 tons 
of bituminous. The lowest bidders were 
the Commonwealth Fuel Co., who submitted 
a price of $3.59, gross ton, on the buck- 
wheat, and George D. Harris & Co., on a 
basis of $2.34, net ton, f.o.b. mine, on the 
bituminous. 





OHIO 


W. R. Tuttle, of the Tuttle Coal Corpora- 
tion, has returned to his Cincinnati office 
after a two weeks’ vacation at his old home 
in Hastings, Minn. While in the northwest 
Mr. Tuttle paid a visit to the docks on 
Lake Superior. 


Kuper Hood, sales manager for the Hous- 
ton Coal Co. has returned to his office in 
Cincinnati after six weeks spent abroad. 


B. L. Hutchinson, Frank B. Stewart, 
Brooks Hutchinson of Fairmont and Gorin 
Arnold of Charleston were present at a 
directors meeting of the Central Fuel Co. 
held in Cincinnati recently to outline the 
further policies to be pursued now that the 
Charleston and New York offices of the 
concern have been closed. The Cincinnati 
and Detroit offices will be continued. 


The Kentucky Fuel Co., of Cincinnati, 
has been appointed sales agent for the 


COAL AGE 


Malva Coal Co. and the Hughes Coal Co., 
two operations on Horse Creek in Clay 
County, Ky. 


Colonel Charles R. Moriarty, of Cincinnati, 
western sales manager for the Cabin Creek 
Consolidated Coal Co. is away on a vaca- 
tion in the Adirondacks. 


T. V. Bush, formerly general traffic man- 
ager of the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., has 
accepted the position of coal service agent 
of Pes & O. Ry. Co., headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati. 


The Cincinnati Traffic Department of 
the Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., by reason of 
consolidation, has been transferred to the 
traffic manager’s office at Ra/‘eigh, the 
treasurer’s office at Cincinnati absorbing 
the sales duties that formerly came over 
that desk. 


The Murray City Coal Co., Columbus, has 
just completed the installation of large 
overhead bins with a capacity of 1,500 tons 
daily. This concern is managed by C. H. 
Boardman, Jr. 


Judge Frank E. Christian of Lynchburg, 
Va., president of the Imperial Coal Associ- 
ation, was in Cincinnati recently attend- 
ing the sessions of the American Bar As- 
sociation, 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The J. Ed Lee Coal Co., Philipsburg, is 
erecting a new concrete and tile building at 
the No. 9 mine, to be used as first aid and 
charging room for storage batteries. 


H. W. Montz has been appointed assist- 
ant general manager, Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., Wilkes-Barre. 


The Public Service Commission has dis- 
missed the complaint of the St. Clair Coal 
Co. against the rates of the Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Light, Heat and Power Co. Objec- 
tions were made to increased power rates 
effective in 1919 and 1920 but the commis- 
sion found that the wholesale rates were 
not unreasonable nor unjustly discrimina- 
tory. 

Bruce Payne, vice-president of the Alden 
Coal Mining Co., of New York City, has 
severed his connection with that concern 
to become head’of the Payne Coal Co. with 
headquarters at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He will 
have as his associate C. E. Banker, now 
representative of the Alden Co. at Wilkes- 
Barre. Mr. Payne was at one time a 
member of the coal firm of Haddock and 
Payne, at Wilkes-Barre, and later served 
throughout the late war. Mr. Banker was 
at one time connected with the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and with the Cen- 
tral Coal Co. In addition to handling an- 
thracite the new concern will deal in bi- 
tuminous. 


The Clearhill Coal Mining Co., Burnside, 
has been organized with a capital of $150,- 
000, to operate properties in that section. 
William G. Browne is treasurer. 


The Mount Aijirie Coal Co, has filed 
notice of change of name to the Mount 
Airie Coal Mining Co., at the same time 
increasing its capital from $80,000 to $150,- 
000 for proposed expansion. 


State charters recently issued to coal 
companies are: Reliable Coal Co., Philadel- 
phia ; capital stock, $50,000; treasurer, Max 
B. Shubin, who is an incorporator with Jo- 
seph I. Isaacman and Harry Polish, Phila- 
delphia. James C. Stineman Coal Co., South 
Fork, mining of coal and purchasing of 
coal lands; capital, $50,000; treasurer, I. E 
Lewis, Ebensburg, who with James C. Stine- 
man, Ebensburg and Leroy Mahan, South 
Fork, incorporated the company. 


The Jefferson Gas Coal Co. has notified 
the office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth that the capital stock of the com- 
pany has been increased from $200,000 to 
$240,500. 

The Schuylkill Valley Coal Co., through its 
president, A. B. Benesch, has notified the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth of an in- 
crease in capital stock from $5,000 to $500,- 
000, and an increase in indebtedness from 
nothing to $150,000. 





UTAH 


The Federal Land Office has sold about 
160 acres of coal land in the Castlegate 
district, which the State of Utah was claim- 
ing as its property under the state school 
grant. Protest was immediately made in a 
letter sent out from the office of the state 
land commissioner on learning of the sale. 
The letter announces that the state will 
insist on its right to be granted a hearing 
of a former protest filed against the sale 
of this land. The government has sold the 
land to the Utah Fuel Co. The Utah at- 
torney-general is preparing the case for 
the state, 
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Cc. A. Allen, State Inspector of Mines, 
who has returned to Salt Lake City after 
an inspection trip in the southern part of 
the state, reports he found huge coal fields 
stretching from Escalante to the Arizona- 
Utah line. Mr. Allen says the seams run 
as high as twenty feet in thickness. On 
account of the distance from a railroad, 
and the nature of the country lying be- 
tween, the coal is probably of only local 
economic value as yet. 


The mine rescue team of the Independent 
Coal and Coke Co, at Kenilworth won first 
place in the international contest staged 
at St. Louis recently. It is said that the 
Utah team easily took first place in both 
the first-aid and mine rescue tests. 


Bonds belonging to the Cameron Coal Co. 
which were taken from the office of the 
company in October, 1918, have been found 
in Chicago. peace SOS 


VIRGINIA 


The Superior Red Ash Fuel Co., recently 
incorporated, is to start development at 
once, according to D. C. Yates, president 
of the company. The company is _ incor- 
porated for $200,000 and has acquired a 
very valuable lease of 754 acres of Raven 
Red Ash coal at Red Ash. 


George Howard Loeb, Norfolk manager 
of the Central Pocahontas Coal Co., is in 
the West on his honeymoon. He was mar- 
ried recently to Miss Beatrice Morris, of 
Norfolk. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Recent revenue rulings of interest to 
coal producers, are: 

Section 214 (a) 8—Deductions allowed: 
Depreciation. 

Section 214 (a) Art. 161: Depreciation. 
The term ‘useful life’ as used in Article 
161, Regulations 45, is interpreted to mean 
the period of time over which an asset 
may be used for the purpose for which it 
was acquired. In the case of a new build- 
ing, this period starts at the time the 
building is completed and capable of being 
used. Buildings under construction are not 
subject to a depreciation allowance for jn- 
come tax purposes. 

Section 214 (a) 10—Deductions allowed: 
Depletion. 

Section 214 (a) 10 Art. 208: Determina- 
tion of mineral contents of mine. Held 
that when material error has been made 
in an estimate of mineral contents of a 
mine, a new estimate 'may be made, and 
the capital remaining to be recovered 
should be recovered thereafter through de- 
pletion in the year or years of continued 
operation. 


Dr. George Otis Smith, director of the 
Geological Survey, will address the annual 
meeting of the New York State Oil Pro- 
ducers’ Association at Olean, on Sept. 31. 
His subject will be ‘‘The Real Value of 
Oil.” Dr. Smith has accepted an invitation 
to address the General Staff college of the 
Army on Oct. 5 on the “Strategy of Min- 
erals.” Later in the course, he will address 
the class on “Superpower.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The deal for the purchase of the ho!dings 
of the Winters Coal Co., a Pittsburgh con- 
cern, to the Parkersburg Dry Dock Trans- 
portation Co. of Parkersburg has finally 
been consummated. 

A. Spates Brady, coal operator, has moved 
his offices from Fairmont to Elkins. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Cobun Hill 
Coal Co. has been organized with a view to 


operating near Tunnelton in Preston 
County. Active in forming this company 
were: H. C, Miller, A. L. Sidwell, L. W. 


Dawson, #. L. Wolfe and A. C. Bolyard, 
all of Tunnelton, 


Offices of the Blair Parke Coal Co. of 
Philadelphia, in Fairmont, have been re- 
moved from the front suite of the third 
floor of the Home Savings Bank Building 
to rooms 14 and 15 of the same building. 
Although many other coal brokerage con- 
cerns have closed their branch offices in 
Fairmont in recent months, this is one of 
the companies whose office has been re- 


tained, Kenna Clark being the local 
manager. 
Uniontown capital is principally inter- 


ested in the Bear Mountain Gas Coal Co. 
which has just been organized with. a view 
to operating in the Bear Mountain terri- 
tory near Flemington. The capital stock 
has been fixed at $200,000, the general 
offices of the company being at Uniontown, 
Pa. Closely identified with the new coal 
corporation are A. Q. Davis, F. B. Hess, 
J. E. Hess and E. L. Zearley, all of Union- 
town, Pa., and W. A. Gadd, of Morgan- 
town, Pa. 
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Interests affiliated with the Percy Heil- 
ner & Sons corporation of Philadelphia have 
about completed arrangements for shipping 
coal from the Thacker field over a branch 
of the N. & W., which runs from Lenora. 
Four to five cars a week are moving from 
the temporary tipple which will give way 
to a modern plant in the next few months. 


Nelson Rodgers of Cleveland, has pur- 
chased three-eighths of an undivided in- 
terest in six tracts of coal land in the 
Pittsburgh seam on Sycamore and Buffalo 
creeks in the Harrison County field from 
the trustees of Isaac Semans, bankrupt, 
the purchase price being close to $58,000. 
Trustees who joined in making a final con- 
veyance of the property were C. E, Len- 
hart, W. W. Parshall and Frederick G. 


COAL AGE 


E. H. Arnold, president of the Randolph 
Colliery Co., located at Elkins, returned 
about the middle of September from a trip 
to France, having been among the mem- 
bers of the American Legion who visited 
the battlefields during August. 


George Waddell and Alex Waddell, of 
Philippi, who control the Waddell Coal Co., 
were recent visitors at Elkins. 


WISCONSIN 


Cc. G. Watts, Minneapolis manager of the 
Great Lakes Coal and Dock Co., made an 
inspection of the company’s dock construc- 
tion work at Superior. 
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Diamond drilling is in progress on the 
Chu Chua coal deposits near Kamloops. 
The purpose is to thoroughly explore the 
field and, if warranted, to make the in- 
vestment necessary for further develop- 
ment. 


COAL OUTPUT FOR AUGUST, 1921 
VANCOUVER ISLAND DISTRICT 
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Nanoose Wellington Collieries. . 3,865 
Granby Consolidated MS&P 
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The Thierstaten Commerce ato mmaasion In the matter of intrastate rates on bitu- ing business men of Morgantown. W. Va., 


has set a hearing for Oct. 17 in Washing- 
ton on the matter of increased freight on 
coal to the Twin Cities under the Holmes 
& Hallowell case. Trade organizations of 
Minneapolis complained that the increase 
was ordered without their being allowed 
to be heard. The increase was 13%c. on 
soft coal. 


In the complaint of the Hillsboro Coal 
Co., the I. C. C. decides that the failure of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chieago and St. 
Louis and other railways to make arrange- 
ments whereby the coal company’s mine on 
the Big Four at Hillsboro. Ill., would be 
enabled to avail itself of the service, fa- 
cilities and rates of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois in connection with the interstate 
transportation of coal, does not result in 
undue prejudice or disadvange. 


In the complaint of the Benton Coal Min- 
ing Co., the commission decides that the 
failure of the C. B. & Q. to extend to the 
coal company’s mines near Benton, IIl., the 
services. rates and facilities of the C. B. 
& Q. through trackage or other agree- 
ments does not subject the coal company to 
undue prejudice or disadvantage, and dis- 
misses the complaint. 


The M. E. Case Coal Co, and others of 
Peoria, I!l., have complained to the I. C. C. 
against unreasonable rates on bituminous 
coal from La Marsh, Ill, to Galesburg, 
Ill., because the rate was not the same as 
that from Peoria to Galesburg. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., alleres unrepsonable 
rates on coal between points in Alabama 
because of the increase under General 
Order No. 28 being applied to separate 
factors of combination rates. 

The Standard Portland Cement Co., of 
Charleston, S. C., complains against unrea- 
sonable rates on coal from Carbon Hill, 
eres Empire and Townley, Ala., to Leeds, 

a. 

In the complaint of the Minnesota Steel 
Co., the Director General of Railroads has 
filed a brief contending that the rate of 
$15 per car on coal shipped between June 
25 and Nov. 15, 1918, from Missabe Junc- 
tion, Minn., to Steelton, .Minn.. was not 


unreasonable and that no reparation should 
be awarded. 


In the complaint of the Reeves Coal & 
Dock Co., the commission decides that de- 
murrage charges on coal held at Minne- 
apolis were illegally assessed and awards 
the company reparation. 

The I. C. C., in the case of the Michigan 
Builders Supply Co., has decided that the 
rate on anthracite from Carbondale, Jessup, 
Scranton, and Winton, in Pennsylvania, to 
Detroit, between June 25, and Nov. 12, 


191.8. was unreasonable because it exceeded 
$3.70 a ton. 


minous coal in Ohio, the West Virginia Coal 
Association has been permitted by the I. C. 
C. to intervene. 


In the complaint of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, the Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke 
Co., intervenor, asks that the commission 
find that the rates on coal from the Poca- 
hontas, Va., group to stations on the N. & 
W., between Bristol and Roanoke, are un- 
reasonable and that they be reduced. The 
railroad contends that the complaint should 
be dismissed and that a readjustment of 
all rates in this territory be made. 


In the complaint of the Fairmont & 
Cleveland Coal Co., request has been made 
that the commission refuse to reconsider its 
opinion which provides for proper car dis- 
tribution at their ‘mines in West Virginia, 
the railroads having asked for a _ recon- 
sideration. 


The Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Kastern 
Traction Co., in a brief to the commission, 
says that the commission should decide 
that the rates on bituminous coal from 
points in Indiana to Terre Haute were un- 


reasonable between June 25, 1918, and Aug. 
31, 1920. 


The Consolidation Coal Co. of Baltimore 
complains against unreasonable combina- 
tion rates on bituminous coal from points 
on the Millers Creek R.R. in Kentucky to 
various destinations and Canadian points. 





Obituary 





Advices received in Birmingham  an- 
nounce the death of J. H. Lord, a well- 
known electrical engineer, which occurred 
in Bengal. India, where he was connected 
with the Tata Iron Works. Mr. Lord was 
in charge of the. installation of the elec- 
trical equipment jin the big Fairfield plant 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 


Osear Horton Chellborg died at his home 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., on Sept. 14. He 
was 62 years old and for many years con- 
nected with the coal firm of Robinson, Hay- 
don & Co. He was a graduate of the 
College of the City of New York; charter 
member of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club 
and for many years a member of the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club, and a former chair- 
man of the regatta commitee of that or- 
ganization. 


Cassius C. Thomas, former resident of 
Evansville, Ind., and who for years oper- 
ated large coal mines in Evansville and 


at Morganfield, Ky., died recently at Silver 
Palm, Fla. 


mans Lacey Kirtley, long a figure in the 
Cincinnati coal trade, having started many 


at the West Penn Hospital at Pittsburgh, 
following an operation. Not only was Mr. 
Lantz eminently successful as a coal man 
but he was widely known as a bridge en- 
gineer. He was one of the pioneers in the 
Scott’s Run field and in 1917 aided in the 
organization of the Rosedale company, He 
was general manager of the Mapletown 
Coal Co. and sales manager of the Blue 
Flame Fuel Co. 


Warren C. Barber, since 1916 connected | 
with the Alden Coal Mining Co., died at 
his home in Brooklyn on Sept. 5. The 
funeral service, which took place on Sept. 
8, and was attended by many coal men. 

J. Luther Neel, Norfolk manager for the 
Weston Dodson Co., and one ot the hest 
known coal men of that section of the State, 
died at the Norfolk Protestant Hospital re- 
cently. He had been in declining health for 
several months. He was associated with the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co. early in his career, and 
with other prominent coal concerns. 


William G,. Halbert, one of the pioneers in 
the coal industry in I'linois died recently at 
his home in Danville. In 1895 he organized 
and developed the Halbert Coal Co. 





Coming Meetings 





The annual Institute meeting of the Ala- 
bama Coal Operators’ Association is sched-. 
uled to be held at the Empire Mines of the 
Empire Coal Co., at Empire, Walker 
County, Oct. 4. This is the first meeting. 
to be held by the Institute in several years, 
the sessions having been dispensed with: 
during the war. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill.. Assistant secretary. John T.. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 8, and 9. Secretary H. eg 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa. by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| Unemployment in Coal 


RAMATIC indeed was the setting that had been 

staged for the delegates to the conference on unem- 
ployment at Washington. Opened by the President of 
the United States, presided over and under the leader- 
ship of Herbert Hoover, the conferees have found every 
possible stone removed from their path in the pursuit of 
their objective—emergency and then permanent meas- 
ures to relieve the plague of idleness. The great 
things that such a gathering of citizens of the highest 
type, under such auspices, could hope to accomplish are 
not finding jobs for the unemployed but awakening the 
national consciousness to the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and setting every one, from lowly village mayor to 
highest executive in industry, to the task. The problem 
is so big, so elusive and so impossible of direct solution 
that everyone must admire the courage and vision as 
well as the faith in the ultimate good sense and re- 
sourcefulness of the American people of the men who 
dared make the undertaking. 

Unemployment and employment are relative terms. 
At no time is everyone at work. Demand for materials 
and goods creates demand for labor and diminishes idle- 
ness; a depression in business closes the avenues of 
employment. Hence there is no panacea for the great 
ailment of the world today except to resuscitate buying. 
In other words, the problem of unemployment is 
primarily a matter of commerce and not one of labor— 
hence we find the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, 
and not the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, the leader of 
the national conference on unemployment at Washington. 

Coal bulks large in the problem, for two reasons: 
A large part of the idle men the country would put 
to work are at the coal mines and the high price of 
coal is held to be a contributing cause in the hesitation 
of other business to resume and to employ more men. 

Unemployment in the coal industry cannot be entirely 
charged to the obstinate policy of the United Mine 
Workers in refusing even to consider a reduction in 
wages, because a fair-sized and growing portion of 
‘mine labor is non-union and has accepted lower wages 
and is working. The conference in Washington has 
concluded its preliminary canvass of the situation, but 
the committee on mining will not report until Oct. 10. 
There is no intimation as this is written as to the 
angle the conclusions of these men, representative of 
the coal industry, will take. 

They must, however, have taken cognizance of the 
accepted fact that the union coal miners, with the build- 
ing trades labor, have refused wage reductions and that 
railroad labor has been reduced but a small portion of 
what must come if high freight rates are no longer 
to bar the revival of business. It must also have come 
to their attention that in the anthracite region, with 
wages the highest in history and coal prices at the 


highest recorded level, labor has been as fully employed 
this year as in any normal year. 

This has been true because the operators have been 
willing to produce and store what they could not sell 
and the retail dealers have been willing to buy and 
store what they could not induce customers to put in 
their cellars. The miners in the anthracite region have 
not been given work at better than war-time wages 
because they were entitled to such wages by the high 
cost of living but because the country must have the 
coal. Public condemnation of hard-coal prices has been 
continuous and strenuous. But there has been no 
unemployment problem in the hard-coal region. 


Bituminous Coal a Special Problem 


ITH soft coal the case is different. Unemploy- 

ment has been rife since early in the year and 
the prospect for more work is not promising. The 
bituminous industry, therefore, presents a_ special 
problem to the conferees on unemployment. As we 
noted in these columns two weeks ago, out of the 
maximum of 640,000 employed in 1920, some 150,000 
men are now idle or at least are not mining bituminous 
coal. Of those at work the portion afforded the oppor- 
tunity for full-time employment is reduced from last 
year by one-half and the percentage of opportunity 
to work three days or more has dwindled on the aver- 
age from 60 to 42. 

Mine labor does not generally fully avail itself of 
its opportunity to work. From 60 to 75 per cent is a 
fair average of the number of men who work three- 
fourths or more of the hours in which they have the 
opportunity to labor, according to extensive studies 
made by the Bureau of Coal Economics of the National 
Coal Association and introduced as evidence before the 
Bituminous Coal Commission in 1920. This appears to 
be true whether the opportunity to work, as represented 
by days of mine operation per month, is 10 or 20 and 
is a condition in the industry that cannot be classed 
as unemployment. 

But aside from the habits of -work and non-work of 
the individual miner in good times and bad and its 
effect on the apparent unemployment of this class of 
labor is the fact that the year 1921 inherited some 
640,000 to mine soft coal and work has been available, 
either part or whole time, for only 500,000. To what 
extent has high cost of coal necessitated by high union 
wages militated against the greater employment of 
these men? Is the price of coal for industry holding 
back the tide of prosperity? There can be but one 
answer. The cost of coal is a factor contributing to 
the hesitation of industry, but to a lesser degree than 
many suppose. Non-union mine operators have reduced 
wages and the buyers of coal have been getting the 
advantage of lower costs in cheaper coal. The average 
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price of smokeless coal, the best steam coal this country 
produces, was $1.30 per net ton in the twelve months 
prior to July, 1914. The navy has just closed a large 
contract for smokeless coal at $1.92 per net ton, an 
increase over the pre-war figure of 62c., or less than 
50 per cent. Wages have been materially reduced at 
the mines where this coal is produced. 

Somerset (Pa.) coal is now to be had at $2 per net 
ton, compared with $1.30 before the war. Wages of 
non-union miners have been reduced here. Eastern 
Kentucky (a non-union field) mine-run coal is now 
quoted at $1.60 per net ton, compared with a pre-war 
average of $1.52 per ton. 

Turning to the union fields, however, we find Clear- 
field now $2.20 per ton, about double the pre-war price 
of $1.12; Pittsburgh steam coal at $2.25 against the 
1913-1914 average of $1.26; Kanawha now $2.25 com- 
pared with $1.16 and southern Illinois mine-run from 
$2.25 to $3.50 compared with a pre-war average of $1.16. 
Connellsville, the home of beehive coke, is now a coal 
producer and with wages nearly to pre-war levels and 
with coke ovens idle is finding a wide market for coal. 

Comparative figures of operating time in the coal 
region as published by the Geological Survey show that 
it is the union fields that are suffering the most. It 
is reported that one of the emergency measures that 
will be proposed for unemployment will be to divide up 
what work there is. The union miners cannot share 
more generously in the labor there is until they accept 
a lower wage. There is no other answer to the unem- 
ployment problem for these men. 

Non-union fields cannot, however, produce the coal 
that will be required for even a moderate revival in 
business. The responsibility of the coal industry in 
helping the country return to normal is great. Lower 
freight rates hinge in part on cheaper union coal and 
lower freight rates with more cheap coal and coke from 
coal are needed to give the iron and steel industry a 
feeling of stabilization. If, as now appears probable, 
the program of the United Mine Workers be to refuse 
consideration of wage changes until next spring and 
settlement then only to be affected after a strike, the 
solution of unemployment not only in coal but other in- 
dustry will be interminably and inexcusably delayed, 
though the eventual outcome be assured. 


A Revival in Cost Accounting 


N PROMOTING cost accounting at the coal mines the 

National Coal Association is again entering a field 
that is at once non-controversial and that is constructive. 
So much of the time, money and effort of the national 
association has been spent on the firing line that the 
everyday needs of the rank and file of the member- 
ship have suffered. In Cincinnati last week there were 
assembled some 100 coal operators, auditors and secre- 
taries to spend the day in a discussion of uniform cost 
accounting, the first meeting of the kind in two years. 

Teaching cost accounting for cost accounting’s sake 
alone is unproductive. The subject is intricate, the 
details many, and one soon tires. But to teach cost 
accounting and the collection of field costs as a means 
to an end can produce good. And if that end be the 
illumination of the facts of the industry there is oppor- 
tunity to arouse some enthusiasm on the subject. For 
instance, between now and the signing of a new wage 
scale with the United Mine Workers there will be occa- 
sion for the operators to go before the people of the 
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country with their side of the story. The next, as was 
the last, wage negotiation will be fought over in the 
press, and cost data will be invaluable in that contest. 

There should, however, be no such impelling reason 
required to induce every coal operator to adopt and 
follow a uniform cost accounting system. Not all the 
experts will agree that the system of the National Coal 
Association is perfect, but all can and do, it appears, 
agree that it is good and that it should be universally 
followed. That being true there remains the greater 
task of getting it introduced. Here again the national 
body, by holding sectional meeting and by energetic 
teaching, can be of great help to the local organizations. 





The New Connellsville Region 


BEEHIVE-OVEN region has its peculiarities. It 

does not seek to obtain maximum coal tonnage 
unless it is selling raw coal. When it sells its coal 
uncoked it misuses the product which is needed to get 
service out of the ovens. As the ovens cost more than 
the mine and the number of ovens has been so regulated 
as to use the coal of the field apportioned to it during 
their life, it would not do to rob them of the coal. 
Hence, in a beehive-oven region raw coal is not sold. 
When enough coal is mined to fill the ovens that are 
ready to be filled the mine is closed down till another 
batch of ovens becomes ready. 

For this reason the Connellsville region has not kept 
pace with some other localities in the matter of coal 
output per plant. The original installations were laid 
out with their restrictions in full view. Now, with the 
departure of the beehive oven, a new day has arrived. 
It no longer matters what mine produces the coal, as 
it is not coked at the mine. However, it ceases to be 
desirable to operate as many plants as in the past. One 
big mine would seem more economical than several 
smaller ones if the coal is to be shipped. A consolida- 
tion of mining areas now seems probable, and nothing 
will hamper the largest of development except the fact 
that the region is already quite generally despoiled of 
its coal, and virgin tracts are no more. 

There is still room for concentration in some places, 
however. We are learning from time to time that 
proposals for larger plants are under way, and the Con- 
nellsville region, the home of an enforced conservatism, 
may yet show the stuff out of which its engineers are 
made. The region has been in the past a leader in 
social experiments and coal conservation. From now 
on it may exhibit once again its pre-eminence in trans- 
portation and hoisting methods. It will be well worth 
watching. The subsidiaries of the United States Steel — 
Corporation have given proof of their mining enter- 
prise in Gary, Westville, Benton and Lynch. They will 
hardly be less active under the new conditions in Fay- 
ette and Westmoreland counties. The promise of a 
marvelous rubber-belt conveyor, miles in length, seems 
to be a forerunner of such activity. 

The beehive and Belgian ovens have not by any means 
shipped their last ton of coke. They may have their 
periods of revival but faith in them is so greatly shaken 
that no longer will it be desirable to conserve coal for 
their operation, so irregular is that operation likely to 
be and so sure is it that before long the last day of the 
last beehive oven will be celebrated. For this reason we 
may look for an increase of coal production in the Con- 
nellsville region, not all of which will by any means go 
into byproduct coke. 


October 6, 1921 
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Improved Rolls, Feeders and Chutes Greatly Reduce 


Degradation in Anthracite Breakers’ 


Performance and Design of Rolls—Feeders Which Give Even 
Flow of Coal—Chutes with Irregular Delivery—Box and Other 
Automatic Chutes—Screen Areas for Coal of Different Sizes 


BY DEVER C. ASHMEADt 
Kingston, Pa. 


anthracite and how they are operated depends in 

large measure the quantity of prepared sizes that 
can be obtained. Any excess production of the smaller 
sizes reduces the profit realized from the operation of 
a mine. Many types of rolls are now on the open mar- 
ket, and there are others which the coal companies have 
designed for their own use. A roll should crush or, 
rather, break the coal of a given larger size to a given 
smaller one, producing, in so doing, a minimum of over- 
or under-sizes. All roll tests show the percentages of 
the prepared sizes of coal together with those of the 
unprepared sizes (if indeed today any sizes may be 
regarded as unprepared). It is more correct to call 
these small coals steam fuels than unprepared sizes, for 
in many places the smaller grades receive as careful 
preparation as the larger ones. 


i  anth the kind of rolls used in the preparation of 


ABOUT TEN PER CENT LOSS IN EACH BREAKAGE 


The accompanying set of curves, Fig. 1, were made 
from data obtained in a long series of tests by the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. The rolls upon which 
these trials were made are of a special design worked 
out in this firm’s own mechanical engineering depart- 
ment and are particularly suited to its conditions. It 
will be noted from the line marked “Steamboat” that 
the quantity of prepared sizes made in breaking coal 
from lump to steamboat is 93.4 per cent. In breaking 
steamboat to broken it is 91 per cent and in breaking 
broken to egg it is 88.8 per cent. 

Table I shows a long series of roll tests made in dif- 
ferent parts of the anthracite fields. Here is given the 
name or make of the roll, the locality where the test was 
made and the results obtained, also any special feature 
which the roll may embody. 

In this table mention is made of the Johnson hollow- 
ground tooth. This element of roll design differs from 
the old-style spear tooth in that it has four cutting edges 
spaced equidistantly around its periphery, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Here also is shown the old type of spear tooth. 
In Fig. 3 will be found the “hawk-bill’” tooth, which 
is composed of manganese steel. In Fig. 4 is shown an 
older type of tooth, which also is made from manganese 
steel. 

In the Johnson tooth the areas between the four cut- 
ting edges, which converge to a point, are concaved 
to a depth of + in., allowing the edges to stand out prom- 
inently. This constitutes the distinctive characteristic 
of this tooth, in that the only part of it which comes in 
contact with the coal is the cutting edge, whereas with 
the older types, possessing only two cutting edges, the 





*Excerpt from article, entitled “Preparation of Anthracite,” 
presented at the Wilkes-Barre meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 

fAnthracite Field Editor, Coal Age. 


sides of the tooth present an unbroken surface to the 
coal. This has resulted in a grinding instead of a cut- 
ting action. It also is asserted that the wear on this 
type of tooth is such that the cutting edge is maintained 
through the entire length of its period of service. 

Referring to Table I it will be noted that tests 26 and 
27 were made with Johnson teeth and that the percent- 
age of the prepared sizes obtained exceeds that shown in 
tests 24 and 25, made at the same colliery with the other 
type of tooth. Furthermore the percentage of the larger 
sizes of coal are greater for the Johnson teeth than for 
those of other types. 

Tests 30 and 31 of the same table show that with no 
steamboat in the second test and a smaller percentage 
of broken coal, the proportion of prepared sizes was 
greater than in the first trial. 

In test 35 it will be seen that the Johnson tooth made 
practically no broken coal, yet the percentage of pre- 
pared sizes was greater than in test 34 when 36.4 per 
cent of broken coal was produced. 

Probably the greatest recent departure from ordinary 
roll construction is the new roll invented by Frank Par- 
dee and now in daily service in the Colerain breaker. 
This is not really a roll but it does the work of one. 
Referring to Figs. 5 and 6 it will be noted that the 
machine consists of two shafts revolved toward each 
other by means of gearing. On one shaft is mounted a 
steel plate carrying cutter teeth on its periphery. These 
are similar to the teeth on a circular saw, but the 
distance between the adjacent cutters is equal to about 
the diameter of the pieces to which it is desired to 
break the coal. Thus an egg crusher would have teeth 

3 in. apart. 

On the other shaft are plain steel disks. The cutter 
and the disks revolve in the same plane, their tops mov- 
ing toward each other. The coal is fed to this device 
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FIG. 1. GRAPH OF PERFORMANCE OF ROLLS AT LEHIGH 
& WILKES-BARRE COLLIERIES 


Each line in the graph is denominated by the size desired. 
Thus the line marked “steamboat” shows the quantity of each 
prepared size obtained when 100 per cent lump is reduced to 
steamboat. It will be noted that in crushing, the aggregate per- 
centage of sizes rated as pea and under is about 6.6; hence the 
total percentage of prepared sizes is 93.4. The line marked 
“broken” shows the prepared and “unprepared” sizes resulting 
from the breaking of 100 per cent steamboat to broken. 
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at right angles to the plane in which the cutters revolve. 

The feeder and the cutter are synchronized, so that 
each piece of coal is delivered in front of a tooth, which 
carries the coal forward and against the opposite disk. 
This acts as a fulcrum, against which the cutter breaks 
the coal.. Between adjacent cutters as well as between 
the disk wheels is placed a spring spacer. Any coal 
that lodges between either the cutters or the disks will 
push the spring back, thus preventing the coal from 
being crushed. 

Table II is the result of a test that was run on one 
of these rolls. 


TABLE II. TEST OF PARDEE ROLLS 
Perect. Per Ct 
Over 13 in. and through Over? inser 2.38 
2 5/16 Ph aocetcioiicic 117.42 Over” + ind). peels : 2.85 
Over # in. and through Over 3/16 ino bsp oe 0.48 
LANE Tee Aobue 8 aus. eke crete 21,42 Over 1/16 nwa eee ate fae 1.07 
Smaller © suas foe ae : 0.48 


It is interesting to note that the material was lemeaned 
directly from broken into egg coal without any over- 
size, giving a total of 92.84 per cent of prepared sizes. 
With the common roll it is generally expected that the 
highest yield of prepared coal will occur when 15 to 20 
per cent of oversize is made by the roll. 

Little need be said as to the design of shaker screens, 


as these have become so nearly standardized that few 


improvements have been made during the past several 
years. Commencing with page 277, Vol. 42, Transac- 
tions American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Paul Sterling describes fully the revolving 
and the shaker screen. What Mr. Sterling has already 
discussed will not be considered here but a few details 
of current practice at certain breakers will be recorded. 

In the new Wanamie breaker of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co., the areas in square feet of screening 
surface per hour all~wed ss one ton of coal were fixed 
as in Table III. 











nates that the part thus characterized is tool-finished. It will TABLE III CREEN ARBA > y 
be noted that the purpose of the roll is to break, not crush, the cs = S ALLOWED AT WANAMIE 
Gant BREAKER PER TON-HOUR 
Sq.Ft. Sq.Ft. 
y ABTA Ke MISES GOOG OOS 5500 6 2.4 Pea. .s.c nena . 6.4 
by a new and ingenious spiral feeder in such a manner Pee Fete e teen eens ees ne oe Buckwheat oVsyces He 
that each piece of coal is delivered with its major axiS Chestnut ................ 2.3 Barley 7 eaatte Lae 
TABLE I. RESULTS OF ROLL TESTS AT VARIOUS BREAKERS 
Pp ~ . 3 = re} » P| 
8 2 & 5 fol A. kee i eee es 
a a S o = q O i) N Br lst es 6) 2) JOR IES 2 a 
3 Si a a a ve hears a @. 8 $3 Oo (5 38 3.neeee 5 
6) A S ° s 3 rot o eS! 4 ee, eS 2 532 Sot oem g 
PS “ Ou os ey } es oS Se - eOe A 80 gh o9 8 
3 Oo” = a é : 2 =| 2 = AS gO! S Bele. ee Set ee Claes = 
S ae se <a oa 8 ge Ge & 6 Se (FO vee ous S 6S =8 om io) 
5 eed g 85 QF sa § $8 c8 8 8.88 38 ¢ oe 8 — oo 25 (Be eceeee 
: BO = B = id 
Z Z3 B ae ted BO fd OA Bo eo: gle Oo AP & at eo cas eee 
Short Mountain Solid cast No.2 Teeth cee Broken 918 115 1910 47.5 21.0 18.5 82.0 6.0 5.5 3.5 1.75 1.25 18.0 896 Pair 1 
and alternate ; 
Williamstown...... Manganese No.2 Teeth Alternate Broken 80 1911 1.3. 37.3 27.7 16.2 82.5 5.0 6.0 93.6 1:2 2.7%) A755 S40eGec0nee 
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Detail of Tooth 


FIG. 3. HAWK-BILL TOOTH AND ITS SETTING 
This form of tooth is extensively used in the anthracite region 
for breaking down coal. 


These large screen areas are provided because, for a 
short period in the morning, the tonnage is unusually 
heavy and if there were not sufficient screen area it 
would be impossible to handle the coal and screen it 
properly. 

The Susquehanna Collieries Co. uses different multi- 
ples for screen areas per ton capacity per hour. These 
are recorded in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. SCREEN AREAS PROVIDED BY SUSQUEHANNA 
COLLIERIES CO. PER TON-HOUR 


Sq.Ft Sq.Ft. 
BEES AMEN at sia el ef'ss) ale (en's, aa’ 0.75 Novel? Buckwheaty. cue... +. 1.50 
SMaRRE soln A ee eas ORO ER ICG ab rcenets oy liens iat coe. <2 nl sy 
STORE ITU ett sce ays) ales 0) 0 ace Ocoee DALTLO Vin tat a aie abiotic om «- 2.00 
TESST scle. J eye ne 1.25 


In the first table both the broken and egg coal are 
screened dry and in the second the egg only. The other 
sizes are screened wet. 

When the breaker begins operations in the morning 
there is, under ordinary conditions of mining, an abund- 
ance of coal which possibly has been produced by the 
night shift or which may have been left over from the 
preceding day. This means that during the first few 
working hours there possibly may be more coal than the 
breaker can handle properly. Later on the rate at which 
the coal arrives decreases, and consequently the breaker 
may not receive its capacity supply. At times during 
the day the coal may come in spurts or unsteadily, so 
that at one moment the preparation equipment may be 
overtaxed though a few moments later it may not have 
sufficient coal to operate properly. 

To meet these abnormal conditions the breaker may 
be made of so large a capacity that no matter how rap- 
idly the coal is brought to it it will be handled without 
difficulty. This method is extremely expensive as it 
requires the construction and equipment of a building 
far beyond the average needs. Another and better 
method is to provide storage hoppers to bridge over 
the peaks. When this plan is adopted the breaker can 
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FIG, 4. OLD-FASHIONED SPEAR TOOTH 
Tllustration also shows how the teeth are arranged on the 

segments. 
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be so designed that the cost of construction and opera- ° 
tion may be reduced to a minimum. In most cases these 
hoppers are placed at the top of the breaker. They 
may be so located, however, that both the coal passing 
through the bull shakers and that leaving the main rolls 
goes to the hopper. In addition to this storage many 
companies have arranged storage pockets in front of, 
and feeding, the jigs. If the coal comes too rapidly for 
the jigs to handle it, the coal is placed in these storage 
pockets, so that it may be fed evenly. 

To accommodate a temporary excess of coal and as- 
sure its being fed properly from the hoppers or storage 
pockets to the breaker equipment, feeders are used. In 
some places these are operated by hand, the tender using 
his judgment as when to open or close the gates to the 
pockets. The more common method, however, is to em- 
ploy an automatic feeder. This opens and closes the 
pocket gate at predetermined intervals and admits to 
treatment a certain quantity of coal at each opening. 
The number of openings and the quantity of coal ad- 
mitted can be regulated to suit the conditions existing 
at the plant. 
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FIG. 5, NEW PARDEE ANTHRACITE FEED AND ROLLS 


This is a radical departure from the present roll practice. The 
coal is fed to the teeth by a spiral feeder synchronized with the 
teeth of the roils. 


Feeders are of many types. The most primitive is 
the ordinary gate feeder that raises and lowers a gate 
at suitable intervals. This is objectionable, as coal is 
likely to get under the gate and be crushed. The coal 
also may interfere seriously with the movement of the 
gate. A second type operates like a door, opening out- 
ward and then closing. The objection to this device is 
that a large lump of coal may prevent the door from 
closing properly. A third type is a gate feeder that 
raises through the coal to shut it off and sinks below the 
pocket or chute floor to allow the material to flow. This 
feeder does not break the coal. 

A fourth type is the reciprocating feeder. Many mod- 
ifications of this excellent type of regulated discharge 
have been introduced, but they all have the same prin- 
ciples. The device is driven by an eccentric whtfch 
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FIG. 6. PLAN VIEW OF PARDEE ROLLS NOW OPERATING 


AT THE COLERAIN BREAKER 


One roll has plain disks and the other cutter teeth. These are 
cutters spaced to accord with the diameter of the size desired. 


pushes a plate backward and forward. It usually op- 
erates at the bottom of the pocket. The coal slides 
gently down to the feeder, which takes a measured quan- 
tity of it and pushes it forward onto the shaking screens 
or other preparation equipment and then returns for 
another load. The fifth type is the revolving feeder. It 
resembles a shrouded gear or pinion, bearing, say, four 
teeth, but instead of teeth are a corresponding number 
of feeding compartments, into which the coal runs, and 
it is discharged as the feeder revolves. The rate of feed 
depends entirely on the size of the feeder and the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute. ; 


SHAKER TO CAR CHUTE TEN PER CENT BREAKAGE 


The three pieces of equipment employed in the prep- 
aration of coal where most degradation occurs are the 
rolls, the chutes and the pockets. A general manager 
of one of the larger companies says: “It is difficult to 
give figures on chute tests because of the varying con- 
ditions, but it is probably safe to say that the total 
breakage in handling coal from the shakers to the lip 
screen at the loading pocket would be from 10 to 12 
per cent.” This loss due to degradation figured over a 
year’s time can become something enormous, for the pre- 
pared sizes of coal are worth at the mine from $7.50 
10 $8 per ton, whereas the steam sizes are worth only 
from $1.50 to $3.50. 

In order that breakage may be decreased, space econ- 
omized and a longer life obtained from the chute linings 
anthracite companies are experimenting with many 
types of chutes. 

When coal is prepared near the top of the breaker 
some provision must be made for transporting this coal 
to the pocket. In the past this was done by means of 
long inclined chutes. In one breaker I have in mind 
one of these slides was 350 ft. in length. The friction 
of the coal on the chute lining and against the sides to- 
gether with poorly-designed curves has caused much 
unnecessary coal breakage. 

Today instead of these long chutes shorter ones of 
different designs are provided for lowering the coal. 
Among these are the spiral cast-iron chute, the spiral 
steel chute, and lastly, the spiral built-up chute shown in 
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Fig. 7. This type of chute is advantageous in that it 
takes up little space and the coal is passed around 
curves so designed that breakage is reduced to a mini- 
mum. On the other hand, the acid water corrodes the 
lining rapidly. 

The box chute, shown in Fig. 8, is rapidly coming 
into favor. It is a square box built of wood and lined 
with sheet iron. The coal passes down an inclined chute 
leading to the top of the box, in which is placed a pan 
that rises and falls in accordance with the amount of 
coal upon it. This pan is connected by a lever and wire 
rope to a door in the bottom of the vertical chute. When 
the pan ascends the door closes and when the pan is 
forced down by the weight of coal upon it the door opens. 
The vertical box is constantly filled to the top but as 
the coal backs up the slant chute the pan is depressed 
and the bottom door is opened, allowing the coal to pass 
out. When the weight of coal on the pan is not suffi- 
cient to weight it down it rises automatically and the 
door closes. In this way the box is kept full of coal. 
Because the box used is square there is some breakage 
in the corners, but in the new chutes now being built 
the corners are rounded. One disadvantage of the box 
chute is the difficulty experienced in relining it when 
the lining is worn out. In place of the present type of 
box it is probable that round vitrified clay pipe can be 
used. 


SHAKING CHUTE WORKS ON SLIGHT PITCH 


In many places a shaking chute is employed to convey 
the coal from one point to another. The advantage of 
this construction is that the chute can be operated on 
only a slight pitch and the vertical space taken up by 
this type of chute is reduced to a minimum. Conveyors 
similar to the retarding conveyor are in common use 
for raising coal but are seldom employed for lowering 
it. When they are used breakage is reduced greatly. 
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Built-Up Spiral 
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This chute is made 
of wood and cov- 
ered with  sheet- 
iron and serves to 
lower the coal to 
the pockets from a 
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FIG. 8. BOX CHUTE OF SUSQUEHANNA COLLIERIES CoO. 


Lowers coal in the breaker and reduces breakage. Regulation 
is merely to keep box chute fu!l, not to give an even feed or to 
regulate feed to accord with demand. 


Still one other type of chute should be mentioned, 
namely, the White chute, which is used to deliver coal 
to pockets. This chute is shown in Fig. 9. Here the coal 
is fed through a spiral chute provided with a control 
regulating the quantity that can pass. This arrange- 
ment. is similar to the box chute already described, ex- 
cept that it works in an opposite manner. In this case 
the coal passes under the pan and operates the gate in 
the chute. 


FIG. 9 
White Chute 


For sending coal to 
the pockets and 
controlling its ve- 
locity so as to re- 
duce breakage. This 
control can be used 
on any and all the 
chutes in the 
breaker. The low- 
er left-hand illus- 
tration exhibits 
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ment of float H. 
The other illustra- 
tions show how the 
sliding chute regu- 
‘lates delivery to a 
pocket so that, full 
or empty, coal will 
be broken as little 
as possible. The 
new material is al- 
ways deposited 
without an appre- 
ciable drop on the 
talus of the coal 
already in the 
pocket. 
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From the stationary chute the coal is fed onto a mov- 
able one which discharges close to the sloping bottom 
of the pocket, down which the coal runs. As the pocket 
fills, the coal pushes the traveling chute back to offset 
the friction in the traveling chute. By actual tests it 
has been found that this type of chute reduced the 
breakage in the pockets 5 per cent. 


What Percentage of Carbon Monoxide May 


Coal Gas Be Allowed to Contain? 


OUBT having arisen as to the safety of using coal 

gas with large percentages of carbon monoxide, 
a departmental committee on that gas has been 
appointed by the Board of Trade of Great Britain, which 
has now presented a report that in the interest of cheap 
gas—an important desideratum in a country which has 
been much troubled with the smoke from half-burned 
coal and the fog arising therefrom—no limitations shall 
be put on the percentage of carbon monoxide. The 
committee says that in view of the warning conveyed 
by the “distinctive pungent smell of coal gas” it should 
be made an offense to furnish gas that does not have 
that characteristic. 

There is no law regulating the percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the gas supplied, but the Ministry of 
Health, following the practice of the Local Government 
Board when sanctioning loans for municipal undertak- 
ings, made it a condition that “in ordinary circum- 
stances the total percentage of carbon monoxide in the 
gas supplied shall not exceed 15 per cent. Dr. Haldane 
advocated a restriction of the percentage to 20, holding 
that such a percentage was permissible because the 
improved gas burners, both incandescent and flat-flame, 
now constructed pass much less gas in a given time 
than in 1898. This would allow 33 per cent of blue water 
gas or about 50 per centaof carbureted water gas to be 
mixed with the coal gas. The report constitutes White 
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VIEW OF MINERS’ HOMES IN VILLAGE OF LYNCH, KY., WITH BASEBALL GROUND ON LEFT AND COMMUNITY 


By H. N. EAVENSON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HE section in which Lynch is located is entirely 

isolated from any large community; in fact the 

only town of any size is the neighboring village 
of Benham, which contains perhaps 2,000 people. There 
is no other town having more than a few people within 
twenty miles by rail or nine miles across a_ steep 
mountain trail. Everything required for comfortable 
living in the ordinary large town would have to be fur- 
nished by the United States Coal & Coke Co., so it was 
fortunate that all the property was owned in fee simple 
and that there were no outside lots or.owners to create 
embarrassment in laying out the town. 


How PROBABLE POPULATION WAS ESTIMATED 


It was estimated that to produce the capacity required 
the average daily output by employees of all classes 
would be about four tons; so for the desired production 
of 8,000 tons per day 2,000 men would be required for 
all purposes. At the older plants of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co., in the Pocahontas field, a careful 
census, taken at various times, had shown that 
ordinarily there were two people on the plant for each 
man on the payroll. It was thought that at Lynch, 
partly because of its location and partly because so 
many of the foreign miners had left the country, this 
small proportion would not hold, but that the probable 
population would be about 6,000 to 7,000. 

The number of rooms per man employed in coal-min- 
ing communities in isolated situations of this kind has 
been steadily rising for some years. In the Pocahontas 
region, at the older plants, the number of rooms has risen 
within six years from 0.99 to 1.85 rooms per man; so it 
was decided that two rooms per man should be built, or 
a total of 4,000 rooms. As the most popular type of 
house averages four rooms, this meant a total of 1,000 
houses. 





*Third installment of an article entitled “Lynch Plant of United 
States Coal & Coke Co.,’’ presented at the September meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
The two prior installments were “An 8,000-Ton Tipple with a 
5,000-Ton Storage Bin for Coking Coal Brected at Lynch, Ken- 
tucky,” which appeared Sept. 22 on pages 452-458, and “Heavy 
Cover and Need for Quick Tonnage Determine Underground 
pea re at Lynch Mines,’ which appeared Sept. 29 on pages 


Building Complete Thousand- 
Population of 7,000 


Two Rooms Provided for Every Man 
with One Room for Every Twenty 
Inadequate, Has 133 Rooms — Fifty 


The amount of space available for various purposes, 
though larger than is usual in this mountainous region, 
was not adequate for a town of this size, using single 
houses; even. with double houses it was necessary to 
place the houses closer together than would otherwise 
be desirable. The final decision was to construct 400 
double houses and 200 single ones, and to place the 
houses at a minimum distance of 30 ft. apart. 


COMPANY HOTEL FOUND TO BE Too SMALL 


At many of the older plants the need of a large club- 
house or hotel has been badly felt many times. Prior to 
starting the Lynch plant it had been the custom at 
many of the large plants to provide a fair-sized building 
in which the clerks, engineers, store employees and some 
of the unmarried mine officials could find suitable living 
accommodations. After a careful study of the condi- 
tions and requirements at the older plants of the com- 
pany it was decided that a building having at least 100 
bedrooms with the necessary dining rooms, parlors, - 
toilet rooms, etc., would be required for the Lynch plant. 

The building erected contains 133 rooms, of which 108 
are bedrooms, in addition to a large basement and attic; 
the remainder are the usual service rooms. The size of 
this building has been much criticized, but at practically 
no time since it was completed have there been any 
unoccupied rooms. In fact, during much of this time it 
has been necessary to provide sleeping quarters in the 
attic. The basement was utilized for a shoe shop, cloth- 
ing store, jewelry shop, soda-water fountain and cigar 
store; four bowling alleys and three pool tables also 
were installed. In addition, five large boarding houses 
were built for the accommodation of the unmarried 
miners. Table I shows how many houses were erected. 
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HOUSE TO RIGHT OF CENTER. TWO-THIRDS OF HOUSES CONSTITUTE DWELLINGS FOR TWO FAMILIES 


Dwelling Town for a Mine 
-at Lynch. Kentucky" 


_Employed—In Addition a Hotel 
_Employees—Hotel, Already 
Houses Heated with Hot Water 


f TABLE I. SCHEDULE OF HOUSES ERECTED IN LYNCH. KY, 
| : : Total 
Number Number Number’ Number 

: Plan of of of of 
J Number Type Rooms Bath? Houses Rooms Families 
p* 46* Single 8 Yes | 8 ] 

: 33 Single 7 Yes 6 42 6 

‘ 40 Single 6 Yes 6 36 6 
i 4l Single 2 Yes 6 30 6 
ia a2 Single 4 Yes ai 28 7 

f 37 Single 3 No 18 54 18 
Aa 38 Single 3 No 42 126 42 

; 39 Single 4 No 95 380 95 

r 35 Single 5 No Ip 75 15 

’ 42 Single 23 Yes 5 115 5 

* - 14 Double 8 No 182 1,456 364 

7 a eA Double 8 No 58 464 116 
= 36 Double 10 No 30 300 60 
: 34 Double 12 No 10 120 20 
. 31 Double 6 No 120 720 240 


. 600 3,954 1,000 

¥ * For superintendent. 7 For officials. 

. The various types of houses are shown in Figs. 1 to 
+6, They are all plastered and are constructed of wood 
E except a small number of wood houses built the first 
winter (which are ceiled with wall board) and six 
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Officials’ houses, which are of concrete block, stuccoed. 
All the plant buildings and about fifty of the houses are 
heated by hot water. These have solid stone-wall 
foundations. The other houses are heated by grates, 
one in each room, are set on stone piers, and have double 
floors, with building paper between, for the lower floor. 
Spaces between piers and between porch posts are closed 
by flooring boards. All the roofs and gables and in 
some houses the upper stories also are covered with 
asphalt shingles, both green and red being used. Expe- 
rience has shown that, taking both appearance and 
wearing qualities into consideration, this type of roof 
is the most satisfactory cheap covering yet tried. 

In many of the house types it has been possible to 
vary the details and shapes of the house and porch roofs 
of houses while maintaining the same interior arrange- 
ment. These changes, the number of plans and the 
various colors used have averted the monotony in 
appearance which coal mining plants so frequently have. 
All houses are given three coats of ready-mixed paint on 
the outside and two on the inside. Yellow, light gray 
and white body colors are largely used, though a small 
number are painted green and red. White. green and 
black are used for trim. 

Where the ground is flat, the lots are usually 100 ft. 
deep and from 32 to 66 ft. wide, depending on whether 
the house ‘s single or double. On the hillsides a broad 
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FLOOR: PLAN 


; = FIG. 1. ONE OF TWO TYPES OF THREE-ROOM HOUSES, ALL ROOMS BEING ON SAME LEVEL 


In all sixty three-room houses have been puilt, all of them single as is this one. Each house has a porch of fair 
size in the front and a small porch at the side. 
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ONE OF TWO TYPES OF FOUR-ROOM DOUBLE, TWO STORY HOUSES 


The por me in the front are not made continuous but are separated several feet from each 
other, thus keeping the families apart. 


slightly sloping bench about 43 ft. wide is excavated, a 
road and sidewalk being placed at the bottom of the 
slope, just back of the house. The lots used allow 
gardens as large as the ordinary family cares to cul- 
tivate, although they would have been made larger had 
space allowed. All houses are fenced with a standard 
steel-wire fence. In this climate this type of fence has 
proved durable and satisfactory. 

The town layout was made so that none of the street 
grades exceeded 10 per cent at any place; on the main 
street none over 5 per cent was allowed. The main 
street throughout the town is a part of the state highway 
system and a roadway width of 22 ft. with a 4-ft. walk 
on each side was provided. On the side streets the road- 
way was made 16 ft. wide with the same sidewalks. 
Alleys were made 10 ft. wide. All sidewalks, curbs, 
gutters, walks from the sidewalk to the front and rear 
porches of each house, and the entire roadway of the 
main road were made of concrete; all are one-course 
work, 1:2:4 mix, and built in accordance with standard 
specifications of the Portland Cement Association. It is 
the intention to macadamize only side streets, as the 
traffic on them will be comparatively light. 


ALLOWANCE OF 50 GAL. PER PERSON ADEQUATE 


Experience at the older mines had shown that a water 
supply of 50 gal. per person per day would be sufficient 
for town purposes, so a steel tank with a capacity of 
300,000 gal., or about one day’s supply, was installed on 
the hillside above the power house, at an elevation suffi- 
cient to supply pressure for two standard fire streams 
at the highest fire hydrant in the town. The supply 


mains are 8 in. in diameter, and the distributing lines 
have a diameter of 8, 6 and 4 in., and are so intercon- 
nected that water can be furnished practically anywhere 
All pipes are steel, 


in the town through two lines. 































































































asphalt-coated, with sleeve joints. All fittings are 
flanged; flanges are also put on all lines at intervals of 
about 200 ft. 

Every line has a valve where it leaves the main, and 
blow-out valves are provided at dead ends. The house 
supply lines are all 1-in. asphalt-coated pipes, and in 
each kitchen a cast-iron sink about 20 x 30 in. is 
installed. Each service pipe is provided with a stop and 
waste cock underground with a handle extending into 
the kitchen; between the ground and the floor it is 
boxed and surrounded by manure. Fire plugs are 
placed at intervals so that no house is more than 200 ft. 
from at least one plug, and waxed canvas fire hose, 23 
in. in diameter, with 1-in. nozzles in 250-ft. lengths, on 
reels, is provided at suitable intervals. 

Water is procured from deep wells, located near and 
above the power plant. These are blown by compressed 
air, and the water flows to a concrete sump at the power 
plant, from which centrifugal pumps, having a capacity 
of 800 gal. per minute, lift it to the tank. The pumps 
are in duplicate, but only one is used at a time. The 
well supply has not been sufficient, so lines have been 
laid up Gap Branch and Looney Creek to points well 
above the town, from which the creek water will flow to 
the sump, where it will be chlorinated before being 
pumped to the tank. In exceptionally dry periods the 
creek supply also is quite limited, so provision is being 
made for a storage supply by driving some rooms in the 
mine under Gap Branch, which will be filled through a 
borehole in the run and the water be retained by a dam 
until needed, when it will flow by gravity to the sump 
at the power plant. 

The town is lighted by electricity, the main distribut- 
ing lines to transformers being at 6,600 volts, and from 
the transformers on the three-wire system at 230-115 
volts. All houses have at least one light in each room 
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FIG. 3.. ARRANGEMENT OF DOUBLE FIVE-ROOM TWO-STORY HOUSE, OF WHICH THERE IS BUT ONE TYPE 


The porches are set in on either side of the building 29d in the rear. There are only thirty of these houses, 


sheltering in all sixty families 
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and one on the porch. Where the houses are close to 
the streets, the porch lights give enough illumination; 
in other places street lights on poles are used. 

Except the main buildings and houses having inside 
toilets all houses have outside closets equipped with con- 
crete septic tanks which are constantly kept filled with 
water. The fecal matter in these liquefies and escapes 
through 4 or 6 in. sewer pipes, to which also the kitchen 
sinks drain, into the main sewer. The entire town is 
sewered and at its lower end the sewage flows into a 
concrete sump, from which centrifugal pumps lift it 
to a treating plant on the hillside (Fig. 7). 

Here the sewage passes through septic tanks, a 
settling basin and a chlorination tank, from which it 
fiows to the creek. Provision has been made for a sand 
filter after the chlorination treatment, but this has not 
been built, as it is felt that for the present this treat- 
ment is unnecessary. The sewage treatment plant was 
designed by L. D. Tracy, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The pipe 


lines were designed for a flow of 250 gal. per house per 
day, with allowance for 300 additional houses, and for 
an infiltration of 40,000 gal. per mile of sewer per day. 

The surface drainage from the various ravines ex- 
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LE —j FIRST FLOOR PLAN CH 
FIG. 4. DOUBLE SIX-ROOM HOUSE WITH TWO STORIES 
TAN DAC ELC 


The stairway ascends from the kitchen, leaving the living room 
an unobstructed 15x13 ft. The porches abut both front and back. 


tending through the town site is taken care of by open- 
masonry culverts, the sizes of which are calculated by 
the formula 


Area in square feet = *\ Area in acres’ 

which gives results suited to this mountainous country 
with its steep slopes and quick runoff. The open culverts 
are more easily cleaned and cared for than closed ones. 

As the town is entirely isolated from any sources of 
amusement it was necessary to provide everything re- 
quired to keep the inhabitants amused. A ball park 
was laid out at the lower end of town, and during the 
season the ball team furnished one of the main attrac- 
tions. The ground is also made for carnivals, circuses 
and such attractions; an additional park may some 
time be built above the upper end of town on space 
reserved for the purpose. 

’ In the lower end of the town a large frame building 
for community purposes has been erected and is always 
well patronized. On the ground floor (Fig. 8) are 
located a restaurant, where both white and colored 
are served in separate rooms, from one kitchen, and a 
movie theater; on the second floor is the gallery of the 
theater, which is used by colored people, the ground 
floor being reserved for the whites; and a room contain- 

ing four bowling alleys, one billiard and two pool tables, 
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FIG. 5. DOUBLE FOUR-ROOM HOUSE 
This is of type different from that in Fig. 2. This plan has 
depth rather than breadth, which is the characteristic of the 
other double four-room house. 





























and a barber shop; on the third floor is a large dance 
hall with the necessary retiring rooms, and a lodge 
hall for the fraternal organizations. The theater seats 
about 450 persons, and has a stage and dressing rooms 
where the usual program can be varied by occasional 
vaudeville shows. 

A similar but larger building has been designed for 
the upper part of the town, but has not yet been built. 
This theater will have about 900 seats. It is to be built 
of stone. Dances are held in the hotel at intervals. 

With the exception of a few small stores operated by 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
SUPERINTENDENT’S EIGHT-ROOM HOUSE 


a hall and plenty of closet 
room. The porch also is quite spacious. 


FIG. 6. 
This house has two bathrooms, 
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FIG. 7. SEWAGE-DISPOSAL PLANT SET ON EDGE OF TOWN BY BASEBALL PARK 
All the houses not having inside toilets have outside closets with concrete septic tanks which are kept constantly 
full of water. The fecal matter liquifies and escapes to the main sewer. Reaching a concrete sump it 
is lifted by centrifugal pumps to the treating plant on the hillside 


some of the tenants in the houses, where soft drinks 
and a few staples are sold, the store business in the 
town is handled by the United Supply Co. After a 
careful study of the requirements by James W. Ana- 
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FIG. 8§ AMUSEMENT OR COMMUNITY BUILDING 


This is shown on the frontispiece. 
is reserved for whites and the gallery for colored people. On the 
second floor are four bowling alleys, one billiard and two Rool 

tables and a barber shop. A large dance and lodge hall occupies 
the third floor. 


The floor of the auditorium ~ 


walt, president, plans were drawn for a store building 
160 ft. wide by 100 ft. deep, three stories high with a 
basement as long and as wide as the building. The 
outside walls of the store are of native sandstone, and 
the columns, floors and roof beams are of reinforced 
concrete. The roof is of structolite blocks, which are 
covered by prepared asbestos roofing. 


12-TON REFRIGERATOR PLANT INSTALLED 


In the basement one 7- and one 5-ton machine manu- 
facture ice and refrigerate two cooling rooms, each 
with a capacity of a carload of meat, and the main 
refrigerator and the refrigerated counters in the meat 
shop in the main store room. A bakery also is located 
in the basement; this has a continuous type of oven 
with a large daily. capacity of bread, cakes, pies, etc. 
The basement is arranged so that a truck can be driven 
through it and loaded; goods kept in storage can be 
unloaded directly into it from cars on a siding back of 
the store. 

On the first floor the main storeroom, a drug store, 
meat shop and supply room are located; and on a mezza- 
nine are located a ladies’ and children’s dress and shoe 
department, a storeroom and ice-cream room for the 
drug store. On the floor above are one five-room and 
one six-room flat with bath, six bedrooms with bath 
for the male help and large storage rooms for furniture, 
carpets and other household goods. 

The main storeroom and the drug store are floored 
with linotile; the meat room is floored with white vitri- 
fied tile and wainscoted with opaque glass, and the 
refrigerated counters have a display of meats, butter, 
cheese, etc., and a large refrigerator for the meats 
actually being handled. The entire room is well screened 
and is thoroughly sanitary in every respect. So far 
as is known, this is the largest and most complete store 
for this purpose in this country and compares well with 
department stores in many of the cities. 
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West Virginia-Kentucky Mine, Mechanical and Electrical 
Kngineers Meet Conjointly with Coal Exhibit—II 


Conditions Under Which Bond on Ball of Rail Can Be Made to 
Work—Reversing Polarity of Track and Trolley—Headlighting 
Locomotives—Method of Replacing Material in Tire Grooves 


By R. DAWSON HALL* 


NE of the interesting addresses of Wednesday, Sept. 
O 21, was that by C. A. Hornell, chairman of the 
Committee on Cars and Operation of the Nickel- 
Iron Type of Mine-Locomotive Battery. R. R. Webster 
wanted to know if holes in the battery casing could be 
electrically welded with satisfaction and without injury to 
the battery. Mr. Hornell believed that this would be a 
satisfactory solution, every attempt to solder such holes 
having hitherto failed. The solder would not remain in 
lace. 
‘ W. P. Bovard then reported on the bonding of track in 
coal mines, saying: “Basically, rail bonds in any return 
circuit must furnish a continuous path of low electrical 
resistance for all of the current to flow from joint to 
joint. In a mine-haulage circuit of any appreciable length 
it is often found that the voltage between trolley wire and 
rail at some distance back from the mouth of the mine is 
extremely low, often as low as 90 volts under peak-load 
conditions. With this prevailing condition it is difficult for 
the power equipment to handle the loads. Armatures are 
overheated and in many cases frequent burnouts occur. 


WHERE GOOD BONDING ELIMINATED REPAIRS 


“T know of an actual incident in which an armature 
repair company was receiving a steady flow of business 
from one of its mine customers on rewinding of armatures 
and repair of commutators. This business suddenly stopped 
and upon inquiry by the repair company it’was found that 
the mine operator had seen the error of his ways and had 
completely rebonded his mine, the result being that the 
loads were more easily handled, with greater speed, and 
armature failures were only a small percentage of what 
they had been with the poor bonding. 

“Dim lighting both along the entries and from head- 
lights on motors is another result of a poor return circuit, 
and is dangerous, as all the advantage of an otherwise 
efficient lighting system is lost owing to the low brilliancy 
of the lamps.” 

J. H. Edwards asked Mr. Bovard whether any bond at- 
tached to the ball of the rail had been found satisfactory 
for mine use and received as a reply a statement that he 
did not know of a single instance. E. D. Knight asked 
what was the minimum weight of rail to which such a bond 
might be applied, and Mr. Bovard answered: 40 lb., but the 
weight would depend much on the standard of operation 
maintained. Explaining that this has reference to the 
flanging of the wheel he said he regarded even @ in. as 
an excessive flanging for this method of bonding. 

Mr. Knight wanted to know if the false flanging did as 
much harm where the wheels, being new when the bonds 
were installed, gradually flanged in service. Would not 
the bonds wear down as the wheels flanged whereas with a 
false-flanged wheel and a new bond there would be a bad 
shock? 

Mr. Bovard agreed that the bonds might give satisfaction 
under those conditions. In fact the locomotive could bump 
over upstanding welds if the welds had been well made. 
Mr. Wesley said that the degree of interference of the 
bonds with the passage of locomotives along the track much 
depended on the degree to which the welder had built up 
metal in making his weld. Many put the bonds too high. 
The fishplates should be tightened up well before the bonds 
are put on. One member was disposed to believe that no 
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attempt should be made to bond rails to the ball of the 
rail with a rail weighing less than 60 lb. per yard, for 
the least movement of the joints would break the bond. 

Mr. Tyler advocated attaching the rail to the positive 
terminal of the generator instead of to the negative. He 
favored this arrangement because with it better welds would 
be obtained. The heat would be on the work and not on 
the electrode, which was the end desired. Mr. Bovard said 
the polarity could be changed at night for night welding, 
but Mr. Tyler said: “Why change back again?” 


WILL REVERSED POLARITY CAUSE ELECTROLYSIS? 


Mr. Bovard was a little afraid of electrolysis if the 
bonding was bad ‘and urged that with the rails positive the 
current might do more harm to the pipes near the track. 
Mr. Tyler replied that it would seem to him that the electro- 
lytic action would be less severe if the rail were positive, 
for though metal might be removed from the rail by the 
current leaving the track it would not remove it from the 
pipe into which the current went. 

Mr. Edwards said that there would be electrolysis, how- 
ever, where the current left the pipe. Nevertheless, he be- 
lieved that coal mines would soon break away from railroad 
practice (which was planned to save the pipe lines of gas, 
electric and steam-heating companies) and would take up 
with the positive rail and negative trolley. He declared 
himself ready to modify his practice by introducing the 
positive rail. 

It was pointed out that where the rail was positive the 
point at which the current left the pipe and exposed it to 
electrolysis was near the locomotive. This was a moving 
point, so that electrolysis would be scattered. Where the 
rail is negative, the current leaves the track near the loco- 
motive and the pipe lines are not subjected to electrolysis 
except near the mouth of the mine, where the current be- 
gins to leave the pipe for the generator. 

The generator is fixed, so this point is somewhat definite; 
at any rate far more fixed than the point at which the 
current when the rail is positive will leave the pipes for 
the locomotive when reversed polarity is used. As this is 
so in the case of the standard polarity it is easy to bond 
the pipe line to the rail near the power house and drain off. 
the stray current without electrolysis, thus confining that 
action to the rail in the neighborhood of the locomotive. 


. DIFFERENCE OF VIEW AS TO POSITIVE RAIL 


F. M. Reigher said that with the use of the positive rail 
there would be greater corrosion in the bonds; that they 
would be destroyed in five years. The life would be taken 
from the copper and it would break off. The electric cur- 
rent would not leave by the rail alone. It would leave at 
the bonds also and they would suffer by electrolysis. He 
said he had not had any experience with reversed polarity 
but that was how he viewed the matter theoretically. 

E. D. Knight said that a mine had run with reversed 
polarity for two years before it was discovered and another 
said his had run for a year that way and neither had 
experienced any bad results. Those present in general did 
not seem to fear the electrolysis of pipes, especially as in 
many of the cases the piping paralleled the rail for only 
a short distance and then made off at a considerable angle. 
One member declared he had bonded his pipes to his rail 
and had had no bad effects. . 

Roscoe Woltz said that he had found that electrically- 
welded bonds had given him unfavorable results, which he 
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ascribed to the inexperience of the welders employed and 
the rust on the rail. An incompetent welder does not 
trouble himself about a little rust. ; 

R. R. Webster had found his welding arc was blown 
out when the locomotives were working close by. He pre- 
sumed that this was due to the magnetism in the rail. Mr. 
Bovard said that was one of the causes but the instability 
of the current under those conditions was another. 

George Donelson, chairman of the Committee on Mine- 
Locomotive Headlights, was not present to report. George 
E. Suiter, however, made a short statement expressing his 
preference in favor of a 115-volt incandescent lamp in series 
with the resistance and mounted on an Edison base. 


DouUBLE-CONTACT BASE FOR LAMPS PREFERRED 


J. Lewis Dawson, another member of the committee, said 
that he preferred the double-contact base because the screw 
lamp could be stolen for house use and the single-contact 
base lamp for the automobile. The lamps at the two ends 
of the locomotive should not be in series, for then if one 
went out the other did also, and the motorman had to come 
out in the dark. 

He preferred the mirror reflector because of its per- 
manency. He did not believe in mounting the headlight 
above the locomotive, as in many places curtains were hung 
to divert the air current into the rooms and the curtain 
often caught in the headlight as the locomotive passed. 

The discussion then drifted to theft. Mr. Woltz wanted 
a lock on the lamp, but the question arose as to who should 
have a key. If every motorman had one, the number of 
keys that would be abroad would be legion. At many mines 
everyone seemed to have one, and lamps were always 
missing. 

If only one man had a key, motormen would be found 
going around in the dark, with great danger to the mine 
workers and to the annoyance of inspectors. One member 
wanted the company initial stamped on the glass of each 
lamp and said it could be done for one cent. 

Unfortunately, lamps such as were used for headlights 
were for sale at stores and if found in the houses of 
workmen could not be proved to have been stolen, and if 
stolen they might have been taken from some other com- 
pany that was using them. However, it was possible in 
a degree to circumvent the declaration that the lamps were 
not stolen by saying that the company furnished house 
current with the understanding that 50-volt lamps and under 
were to be used. All lamps of larger capacity when dis- 
covered could be ordered out, but that was a provision 
almost impossible of enforcement. One man spoke favor- 
ably of the arc-lamp headlight with the Crouse-Hinds 
reflector, believing this combination to be the best. 


AUTOMATIC TAPER, OR EVEN POTENTIAL, CHARGE 


On Thursday R. A. Whetstone, Jr., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Care and Operation of Lead-Type Mine-Locomo- 
tive Batteries, introduced Mr. Tierney, who read a report on 
the charging of lead-type batteries, emphasizing the im- 
portance of distilled water and clean batteries. He advo- 
cated the automatic taper charge at constant potential. 
The generator delivers current at 126 volts. 

Suppose the battery has been discharged to such an 
extent that it will generate only 100 volts. The current at 
126 volts is passed through the cells, gradually raising the 
voltage of the battery to 120 volts. With the finishing 
current 24 amperes and the final voltage drop 6 volts, the 

voltage difference E 6 


resistance R, = ci iT ee 0.25 ohms. 


Taking this resistance and the starting voltage difference 
as 26 volts, then the starting amperage, 


fee voltage difference EX _ 26 
ae, 0.25 
Thus the charge has tapered from 104 amperes at the 
start to 24 amperes at the finish. This is also termed 
the constant potential charge. For this purpose a motor- 
generator set delivering current at 126 volts should be pro- 
vided. 
The other method of charging is by the two-step charge. 





resistance R = 104 amperes. 
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The early part of the charge is given rapidly by a rela- 
tively large current and the finishing charge by one which 
is smaller. The small quantity of lead sulphate in the 
negative plate when the charging is nearly complete is 
not able to consume all the current by chemical change and 
if the current is not reduced the rest of the current is taken 
up in the dissociation of the oxygen and hydrogen in the 
water, causing gassing. ’ 

The members of the Committee on Repair Shop Equip- 
ment and Methods being absent the report was read by 
Herbert Smith. Roscoe Woltz felt that the report did not 
contemplate such a repair shop as he thought a good mine 
plant should possess. The committee favored omitting any 
machine tools in the electric room. Mr. Woltz believed a 
lathe should be provided for electrical work. He also would 
have a foundry in connection with a plant of that character 
with an expert pattern maker and foundry man. 

Mr. Rogers remarked that an electrical engineer had said 
to him that no mine ought to manufacture electricity, as its 
proper business was digging coal, not running a power 
plant. Yet this same engineer had an elaborate repair 
shop and did not only repair work but built machinery also. 
He thought the electro-mechanician at a mine should spend 
his time below ground avoiding the need for repairs rather 
than above ground neglecting his equipment and special- 
izing on its repair. Mr. Woltz did not agree with Mr. 
Rogers and gave an example where a foundry had saved 
much delay which, had it occurred, would have severely 
hampered operation. 

F. Auld then gave an address on “Elementary Principles 
of Electricity,” introducing an interesting model elucidating 
the principles of the two-phase current. The mechanics of 
this model were too complicated to make it possible to 
extend the principle to cover three-phase operation. 


WHat KIND OF DRIVE SHOULD WE PROVIDE? 


J. B. Pennman read the report of the Committee on Com- 
parison of Belt, Chain, Gear and Direct-Connection Drive 
for Stationary Equipment, such as mine pumps and fans. 
Mr. Pennman pointed out that the chain could be modified 
to suit a change in the fixed centers and so could accom- 
modate itself to conditions better than the gear drive. It 
also takes up shock, which the gears would transmit unim- 
paired. The committee believed that the chain drive was 
preferable for fans. 

R. R. Webster said that after about six months’ expe- 
rience he had gone back to the belt from the silent chain 
drive. The chains invariably would climb on the sprockets. 
Another declared that he had been using two Link-Belt 
silent chains side by side since 1918, and had experienced 
no trouble. They were driving a fan which required 200 hp. 
by day and 60 hp. by night. The chain had about 18 in. 
of slack. He complained that with a belt drive when there 
was a surge on the fan the stitches of the belt frequently 
tore loose. 

N. A. Johnson said that he had used a silent chain drive 
for picking bands at a tipple with excellent results. It 
had been in operation two years and despite the dirt to 
which it was exposed it had given no trouble. A little 
grease had kept it going steadily. Thus assured he had 
installed some eight or nine months ago a chain drive for 
a fan. This had more favorable conditions but destroyed 
the sprockets from overdrive. The chains were of identical 
make and all the conditions would have led one to expect 
failure where there was success, and success where there 
was failure. He said it was cheaper to buy pins than to 
purchase new belts. Mr. Edwards said that he had found 
so much trouble with direct-connected motors that he had 
thrown practically all of them out. 

In the afternoon some of the members visited the plant 
of the Ironton Engine Co., where an 8-ton duplex locomotive 
of the same model exhibited at the Huntington Coal & In- 
dustrial Exposition was being manufactured. This type 
of locomotive has motors on either end of the ear which 
drive through a single direct-connected shaft and worm 
gear. By this means it is possible to run the locomotive 
either with power from the trolley wire or from the storage 
batteries which the locomotive carries with it. 

By the arrangement provided, the motors can be, and 
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are, designed respectively for the circuit from which they 
operate. Thus each motor is suited to the voltage which is 
supplied to it—250 volts or thereabout from the trolley line, 
or 80 volts from the storage batteries. The motor conse- 
quently works under conditions most favorable to econom- 
ical operation. All the wheels are drivers with the axles 
connected to obtain maximum tractive effort. 

If the weight comes more on one pair of drivers than 
on another, as is invariably the case in starting a trip, the 
locomotive gets the full advantage of the motor power. 
That would not be the case were one motor independently 
geared to each axle. Speed from the battery operation is 
approximately 34 miles per hour at rated draw-bar pull. 
This, of course, is used on the temporary track in rooms 
where a greater speed would be likely to result in derail- 
ments. 

When running from the trolley line the speed is approxi- 
mately six miles per hour at rated draw-bar pull. Thus 
the locomotive performs its duties like an ordinary storage- 
battery locomotive when on poor rail and is able to make 
the speed of a trolley locomotive, which, indeed, it is, when 
traveling on the more solid roads. In this manner it is 
arranged that both motors are constantly revolving, and 
when one is in operation the other is being cooled by virtue 
of its rotation, that rotation being off-load. 


ELEctTRIC ARC WELDING PAYS BIG DIVIDENDS 


On Friday, Sept. 23, E. Wanamaker, electrical engineer, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., gave a most 
valuable and interesting address on the “Electric Arc Weld- 
ing Process and Its Commercial Application.” Mr. Wana- 
maker described the early development of the process in 
railroad shops. He said he had found that the welder 
should not be asked to do hard work such as lifting, as it 
binds the muscles so as to destroy the wrist action. The 
skillful penman, the artist and the telegraph operator using 
the Morse key should all avoid muscular strain, and what 
was true of them was equally true of the welder. 

Mr. Wanamaker had abandoned the graphite or carbon 
electrode. The good welding engineer should know what 
heat to employ at the point being welded, the correct polar- 
ity to be employed in doing the work, how to control the 
heat, how to protect the weld from oxidation, at what 
angle to hold the electrode and the direction of working the 
weld. Different welds needed different methods of oper- 
ation. He should also learn how to inspect a weld. He 
should be able to judge whether the metal had flowed 
smoothly, whether there are inclusions of slag or air bub- 
bles. A good method of examination was by the use of 
kerosene, which would go through a poor weld that had air 
bubbles. 

He said that his company had expended $50,000 in the 
preliminary experiments, not enough knowledge of the art 
being available to guard against expensive mistakes. With 
117 outfits valued at some $150,000 the company was saving 
300 per cent of that amount annually on its repair bills. 
He hoped soon to have 150 outfits but he was about to tackle 
jobs which were not as profitable as those performed in 
the past and on these he expected to save only about 40 per 
cent per annum. 


How TO RENOVATE A WORN LOCOMOTIVE TIRE 


Mr. Bovard asked how to build up a locomotive tire. Mr. 
Wanamaker said that before the flange had reached such 
thinness to justify its being discarded a coating of metal 
reaching from the point of the flange to the tread of the 
wheel was added by welding all around the wheel. He used 
a medium-carbon steel electrode of about 0.5 per cent 
carbon. Later he tried a high-carbon steel and finally an 
electrode of manganese steel with 12 per cent manganese. 

This was put on circumferentially in lengths of 8 to 14 
in. and not by weaving to and fro radially. He said that 
with a large wheel there was no risk that overheat would 
cause a necking or nicking effect where the tangent of the 
flange and the tread meet. Asked specifically as to the 
manner of correcting false flanging, he said he would use 
manganese: steel with 12 per cent manganese and would 
apply it in the same way as he had described in the case 
of the improvement of the flange. Mr. Wanamaker said 
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that with a weld of this type the wheels should, he be- 
lieved, give better service than ever and would show less 
false flanging than before. 

A report was then read written by J. S. Shepherd, chair- 
man of the Committee on Specification of Equipment, in 
which the other members of the committee had not had 
an opportunity to collaborate. Mr. Shepherd said that the 
demands on motors were more constant at coal mines than 
at steel mills, and that consequently a motor that would 
stand a 25 per cent overload without rising in temperature 
over 50 deg. F. in two hours would be perfectly well suited 
to mine conditions. 


MAKE MOTOR CONFORMING TO FOREIGN STANDARDS 


Mr. Wanamaker remarked that the reason for changing 
from a specification calling for an increase of temperature 
less than 40 deg. F. for a two-hour period of 25 per cent. 
overload to one requiring a rise of less than 50 deg. in 
that length of time was that the American manufacturers 
desired to standardize on a motor that would meet Euro- 
pean specifications in export trade. He did not believe that 
we were getting any too good a motor as it was. In fact 
he believed the motor manufacturers were not providing 
for sufficient natural ventilation of their motors and were 
calling on the purchaser to use fans at an expenditure of 
power to make up for this defect. He added that manufac- 
turers said that if it was desired to obtain the results now 
obtained with the 40-deg. motor the purchaser should buy 
a 50-deg. motor of the next size larger, but he could see 
no reason for this. | 

Roscoe Woltz said that he had had difficulty in getting 
present motors to stand up under working conditions and 
had specified specially impregnated wirings, and since these 
had been provided he had had no trouble. 

E. D. Knight explained that by using a size larger than 
now used it would be possible with a 50-deg. motor to get 
the same results as with a 40 deg. motor such as now speci- 
fied. This 50-deg. motor operating at normal load would 
run indefinitely and not for two hours only without ex- 
cessive heating, so that the slightly increased price pos- 
sibly would be justifiable. He was not clear what was the 
right course to pursue. 

Mr. Edwards said he had favored the change in rating 
but was now in some doubt. It was finally agreed to form 
a committee to study the matter in detail. The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers has a committee with Mr. 
Wanamaker as chairman studying the matter of specifica- 
tions for motors. The American Railway Association also 
is interested. 


OFFICERS TO TAKE CHARGE IN THE COMING YEAR 


In the business meeting J. H. Edwards, of Huntington, 
the retiring president, was re-elected. E. D. Knight, of 
Kayford, was made vice-president. M. A. Maxwell was 
made a member of the executive committee in place of 
Louis Hill, of Winding Gulf, whose term had expired. The 
executive committee will consist of J. H. Edwards, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; E. D. Knight, Kayford, W. Va.; W. R. Harler, 
Eccles, W. Va.; J. J. Fluck, Huntington, W. Va.; J. S. 
Shepherd, Omar, W. Va.; C. H. Tyler, Sharples, W. Va.; 
J. B. Pennman, Deegans, W. Va.; R. R. Webster, Weeks- 
bury, Ky., and M. A. Maxwell, Huntington, W. Va. Her- 
bert Smith was re-elected secretary-treasurer. With this 
the meeting adjourned to assemble in Huntington again 
next autumn. 


Reduce Compensation Rates in Pennsylvania 


EDUCTION of compensation insurance rates as they 

affect coal mining companies is announced by the State 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania as a result of the 
recent statistical survey made by E. H. Downey and other 
Pennsylvania rate experts. 

Investigation by the department shows improved con- 
ditions and a much better experience in the insured mines, 
compared with 1916. In that year the insurance rate of 
the State Bureau for workmen’s compensation was $3.83 
for bituminous mines and $4.64 for anthracite mines. The 
1922 rates will be $2.25 for soft and $3.25 for hard coal.. 
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Use and Abuse of Booster Fans 


Booster Fans a Proper Resort in Cases of Emergency— 
Present Abuse of the Practice Will Make Necessary the 
Enactment of Laws Restricting Their Use in Mines 


ANY thoughts have been aroused, 

in my mind, by the reading of 
the editorial entitled “Booster Ventila- 
tion Problems,”’: Coal Age, Aug. 11, 
p. 204. To my way of thinking, it is 
strange that the use of a booster fan 
in a mine should be advocated or recom- 
mended under any conditions except as 
a last resort. 

The suggestion that the booster, in 
mine ventilation, has much to commend 
its use from an economical standpoint 
may be admissible in certain extreme 
cases where the ventilation is poor in 
a mine or section of a mine that is 
about to be abandoned, and installing 
a booster for temporary use will avoid 
incurring the expense of a larger fan 
at the surface. 

Aside from such extreme cases, how- 
ever, the intimation that, with proper 
safeguards against the intermittant ac- 
tion of a booster, located as it is in 
a mine where it is unattended, the ven- 
tilation by that means may be safer 
than by a single fan is unthinkable. 
I am not surprised that the editor adds, 
“though about this, opinions may dif- 
fer.” 

Personally, I am opposed to the use 
of underground fans of any description 
and have often heard it remarked that 
if operators continue the present prac- 
tice of installing boosters in mines, 
except as a dire emergency, it will 
result in the enactment of laws restrict- 
ing and defining their use. 


CONDITIONS THE WAR IMPOSED 


There is no doubt that, under prewar 
conditions and the extraordinary de- 
mand for coal, many mines were opened 
and worked under inadequate equip- 
ment, in order to supply a public neces- 
sity. It goes without saying that our 
laws should make proper provision for 
these cases, in order that no injustice 
may be done to operators who acted 
in the public need, at a time of danger. 

Mining men will not deny that an 
underground installation, particularly 
that of a booster fan, will seldom re- 
ceive proper attention. Experience has 
shown that, owing to one cause or 
another, the continuous action of a 
booster is very uncertain. For that rea- 
son, some boosters have been equipped 
with automatic starters that enable 
these fans to start again, after a brief 
period of idleness. 
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No argument is required to show 
that a booster equipped with a self- 
starter is dangerous. During the short 
period in which the fan is idle for lack 
of current, gas may accumulate and be 
ignited at the commutator when the 
current is again turned on and the ma- 
chine starts. 

I have heard of an instance where 
the gas had to be brushed from around 
a booster fan, before it was safe to 
start the machine. What would such 
a condition develop if the booster was 
equipped with a self-starter and the 
current turned on when it was neces- 
sary to operate the fan, but without 
taking the precaution to first examine 
the place and see that it was safe to 
turn on the current. 


Five Boosters IN ONE MINE 


In a mine where I was employed, 
there were five booster fans. As the 
mine worked three shifts, the proper 
attention to these boosters would re- 
quire fifteen attendants to devote much 
of their time in looking after them, the 
fans being located in different sections 
of the mine. Under normal conditions, 
this added expense would soon decide 
the fate of such a mine and the scheme 
would be pronounced impracticable. 

Different schemes have been devised 
to warn the mine officials of any failure 
of a booster fan to operate, and thus 
avoid the expense of its continuous 
attendance. Such warnings, however, 
have often passed unnoticed as_ the 
ticking of a clock and, in fifteen minutes 
time or less, there is trouble. 

In some instances, I have known 


booster fans to be displaced and even 


wrecked by the firing of shots. What 
might be expected to be their condition 
following an explosion in the mine? Of 
what service would these fan be in the 
subsequent attempts to restore ventila- 
tion in the sections they control? 

The editorial to which I have re- 
ferred, very properly mentioned the 
dread of mine inspectors for this type of 
installation in mines in their districts. 
This dread is not limited to the mine 
inspectors, but is shared to a large 
extent by every one concerned and 
whose fears are not unfounded. 

A full discussion of this subject 
would occupy more space than is avail- 
able. It will be asked, what is the 
remedy for conditions that invite the 





use of a booster fan in a mine? 
answer is, plan the mine for a good 
system of ventilation, giving to each 
district a separate air split and its full 


My 


quota of air. Most important of all 
is the building of stoppings, doors, over- 
casts and brattices that do not leak 
but conduct practically the entire air 
volume to the working faces. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LUXTON. 


Safety in Electric Lamps 
Electric lamps save six out of seven 
men when gas explodes in a mine— 
Weight of battery a hindrance in use 


of the lamp—Suggested improve- 
ments. 
EGARDING | safe practices. in 


gaseous mines, Robert A. Marshall 
refers to the use of electric mine lamps, 
in reply to the objections offered by a 
previous writer, who claimed that the 
lamp will not detect the presence of 
noxious gases in mines. The letter of 
Mr. Marshall, which appeared in Coal 
Age, July 21, p. 101, interested me 
deeply and recalled an experience that 
I shall never forget. 

While the electric lamp has some dis- 
advantages, these are much outweighed 
by its many points of superiority over 
the gauze safety lamp. That is not to 
say, however, that the gauze lamp must 
give place wholly to the electric lamp, 
in the operation of a gaseous mine, 
where its presence is still necessary for 
use of firebosses and safety inspectors. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS SAVE SIX MEN 


Only last summer (1920) I was called 
upon to assist in restoring the ventila- 
tion in a mine where much damage had 
been done by an explosion of gas on the 
main haulage road. The explosion was 
caused by the sparking of the trolley 
of the mine locomotive. 

The blast killed the motorman and 
seriously burned the night foreman, 
who was nearby at the time. Had it 
not been for the fact that the men, in- 
cluding the foreman, all used electric 
cap lamps, none of the seven at work 
in the mine at the time would have 
escaped alive. As it was, six of these 
men were able to find their way out. 

In this instance, the electric lamp 
proved a good friend. It was not ex- 
tinguished, as a gauze lamp would have 
been, by the force of the explosion. 
After this occurred it would have been 
suicidal or impossible to have attempted 
to relight an extinguished lamp, and 
the foreman would have found himself 
in the dark and helpless. 

Although he was seriously burned 
and the flesh hung loose from his hands 
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and arms, the night foreman realized 
that he had five men working inside 
and in peril of their lives. With great 
fortitude he rushed forward and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the places where 
they were working at the extreme end 
of the mine. 

All of these men owe their lives, not 
only to the bravery of the foreman, 
but to the fact that he and they were 
using electric cap lamps, which con- 
tinued to give light on their way out of 
the mine. The place is known as one 
of the most hazardous operations, I 
believe, in the state and it is the gen- 
eral opinion that the use of electric 
lamps in this mine has rendered its 
operation safer. 


DANGEROUS PRACTICE PERMITTED . 


While the mine is equipped through- 

out with electric lamps and careful ex- 
perienced foremen and firebosses are 
employed, the gauze safety lamp is still 
in use by these officials in their examina- 
tion of the mine. The ventilation is 
good and while the men are permitted 
to use the carbide lamp, if they choose 
on reaching their working places, they 
travel in and out of the mine by the 
light of their electric lamps only. 
. The last statement may seem strange 
to any one unacquainted with the par- 
ticular conditions in this mine. Some 
of the men employed there prefer to 
use the carbide lamp in their work and 
have been permitted to do so, the prac- 
tice not being thought dangerous. Re- 
garding that matter, there may be some 
difference of opinion. 

There are, I admit, some things about 
the electric lamp that give rise to a 
preference for the carbide light with 
some men. I would not like to repeat 
the profane language I have heard used 
in the lamphouse when miners were 
trying to hitch up a suitable cable and 
battery for their use, before going into 
the mine. 

There are perhaps twenty or thirty 
cables and batteries in-a rack. The 
man who gets there first has his choice 
of these; but the late comer who has 
to take what is left often expresses him- 
self in a manner that is not calculated 
to recommend the use of the electric 
lamp to one who has not experienced its 
many advantages. 


INDIVIDUAL ELECTRIC LAMPS 
To AVOID DIFFICULTY 


In this connection, let me suggest 
that it would be a great improvement 
if each lamp and cable was numbered 
and each miner had his own outfit and 
was made responsible for its proper 
use. Any fault to be found with the 
lamp, cable or battery would then be 
promptly reported to the proper author- 
ities and the trouble remedied. 

Much of the trouble in the use of the 
electric lamp is due to the ignorance or 
carelessness of the workman who uses 
it. To overcome these difficulties re- 
quires greater system in the handling 
of the lamps and their distribution to 
the men. Naturally, a man will take 
better care of a lamp that he knows he 
must use again the following day. 
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Another difficulty often experienced 
in the use of electric lamps is the 
gradual failing of the light toward the 
end of a shift. This may be due to de- 
fective batteries or the fact that they 
are not sufficiently charged to enable 
them to give a good light up to the end 
of the shift. Working with a poor light 
is both dangerous and costly. 

Another point worthy of considera- 
tion is the weight of the battery. At 
present, some of these are bulky and 
cumbersome. A short time ago I over- 
heard a remark made by a man who 
had put in a hard shift mixing cement, 
and said that he thought his battery 
weighed at least 20 pounds. 

I have often wondered if it would not 
be better to use smaller batteries and 
more of them. Then, each man could 
take with him into the mine, in the 
morning, two or three of these batter- 
ies and use them to replenish his light 
as needed, much as a miner refills his 
carbide lamp. This would relieve the 
worker of the extra weight. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LUXTON. 


Locomotive Should Pull the Trip 


Danger stalks where locomotive is push- 
ing a loaded or empty trip. In safe 
practice locomotive operated to pull 
all trips. 


EFERRING to the inquiry of 
S. A. Bowes, Coal Age, June 30, p. 
1165, 
should arrange to pull all trips, as a 
general working proposition, if this can 
be done by any reasonable possibility. 

Saying nothing about the wear and 
tear on tracks, wagons and motor when 
the latter is made to push loaded or 
empty trips, in a mine, my experience 
has taught me that’such practice is a 
most blindfolded system and _ should 
never be employed where it is possible 
to do anything else. 

Red lights, white lights, clanging 
gongs and other alarms will form no 
safeguard against accident when the 
motor is operated at the tail end of a 
trip and the cars are pushed ahead of 
the machine. 

Any kind of obstruction, such as a 
chunk of coal, a broken rail or a mis- 
placed switch will cause a wreck that 
may put the entire working system out 
of commission, and nothing will pre- 
vent this from happening when the 
motorman is where he can have no 
knowledge as to the track being clear 
ahead of him. 

Imagine what will take place when a 
locomotive is pushing a thirty-wagon 
trip, empty or loaded, and a single car 
jumps the track. It may be the head 
car in the trip or one a short distance 
back. The speed is probably six or 
eight miles an hour and, before the 
motorman is aware, the cars are piled 
up so as to practically choke the entry. 

Timbers are torn out, much roof 
falls and the ventilation is cut off. 
To make matters worse the locomotive 
is on the inby side of the wreck, and it 
may be the only machine available in 
the mine. Perhaps the mine is gener- 
ating some gas and, if so, the stoppage 


allow me to advise that he. 
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of the ventilation on the main airway 
and haulage road will quickly create a 
dangerous situation in the workings. 

Having been caught in just such a 
trap myself, in what was then one of 
the largest mines in western Pennsyl- 
vania, I fully realize the danger in- 
volved when a haulage system is ar- 
ranged for the locomotive to push the 
trips, either loaded or empty. Sooner 
or later the unavoidable will happen 
and the mine will be thrown idle, or a 
worse accident result. 


WRECK OccURS WHEN LOCOMOTIVE 
PUSHES LOADED TRIP 


In the instance last mentioned, a 
ninety-wagon, loaded trip was being 
pushed out of the mine by a steam en- 
gine. The wreck completely closed the 
passageway and the engine being on 
the inby side there was no power ayail- 
able for disentangling the cars, except 
a bull chain. The mine was generat- 
ing gas and, under normal conditions, 
was ventilated by a current of 90,000 
cu.ft. per min., circulating under a 
23-in. water gage. 

The lesson taught by that accident I 
shall never forget. It will explain why 
I favor a haulage system in which the 
locomotive pulls but never pushes a 
trip, whether going out of or into the 
mine. It will not be thought strange 
that no arguments can persuade me to 
employ any other system than one 
where a mine locomotive is operated to 
pull all trips. 

This statement, of course, applies 
only to a general working proposition, 
in the arrangement of a haulage sys- 
tem, in a mine. Conditions out of the 
ordinary may often require that a loco- 
motive push a trip of cars for a short 
distance or for a brief period of time. 
In such cases, however, extra precau- 
tions should be taken to avoid accident. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


INDLY allow me to add a few 

words to what has already been said 
in reply to the question of a locomotive 
pulling or pushing a trip of cars in a 
mine. From my own experience, I am 
convinced that no system of mine-loco- 
motive haulage can be conducted suc- 
cessfully where the locomotive is re- 
quired to push either the loaded or the 
empty trips. 

Some may claim that, theoretically, 
the resistance to traction is the same 
whether the locomotive is pushing or 
pulling the trip; but in actual practice 
this is not true. When a trip of cars 
is pushed ahead of the locomotive the 
carwheels do not adjust themselves 
readily to any irregularity of the 
track, which creates a tendency to de- 
railment of the cars. 

Many times, I have watched the effect 
of the locomotive pushing a trip, and 
observed that there is always a sluing 
action that tends to swing the cars 
across the track. The result is that, 
especially when rounding a curve, the 
forward right-hand or inner carwheel 
and the hind left-hand or outer car- 
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wheel both hug the rails closely. Under 
this condition the forward wheel tends 
to mount the rail at any irregularity 
eaused by a loose joint or a lack of 
alignment. 

This condition is greatly aggravated 
when the cars are equipped with side 
bumpers. In that case, the force is 
applied wholly to the inner bumper 
when rounding a curve. The same is 
true, but to a less extent, on a straight 
track when a wide gage or a worn 
axle gives rise to a greater sluing of the 
car. There may even result the inter- 
locking of the bumpers. 

Should it become necessary to stop a 
heavy trip, on a more-or-less sharp 
eurve, when the locomotive is about to 
enter the curve the strain on the draw- 
bars is almost sure to derail one or 
more cars, especially if the weight of a 
long trip is out of proportion to the 
weight of a single car. 


CALCULATING WEIGHT OF LOCOMOTIVE 


One correspondent, writing on this 
subject in Coal Age, Aug. 18, p. 261, 
has attempted a calculation to deter- 
mine the size of locomotive required 
for the output in question (2,400 tons, 
in an 8-hr. shift). In this calculation, 
he assumes a track resistance of 30 lb. 
per ton and estimates a drawbar pull 
or push, at the locomotive, when haul- 
ing a trip of 120 tons, to be 120 x 30 
= 38,600 Ib., or 1.8 tons. He concludes 
that the weight of locomotive required 
would then be 5 X 1.8 = 9 tons. 

It is a question in my mind whether 
such a calculation would meet the con- 
ditions in practice, unless it is known 
that the track resistance does not ex- 
ceed the estimated 30 lb. per ton. If 
there are grades to be overcome and 
short curyes, this resistance may be 
much increased and-a heavier locomo- 
tive will be required. 

Referring to the difficulty mentioned 
in the original inquiry, where it is re- 
quired to push the cars into a rotary 
dump in order to avoid running the 
locomotive through the dump, allow.me 
to suggest ‘making arrangements to 
shunt the locomotive to the end of the 
trip, so that the cars can be pushed 
onto the dump, as required. 

In a mine where I have worked there 
was a run-around track provided for 
shunting the locomotive, so as to allow 
the locomotive to pull the empties back 
into the mine, after having pulled the 
loaded cars to the shaft bottom. Where 
there is not sufficient grade to feed the 
dump by gravity, two locomotives 
should be employed, so that one can 
feed the dump while the other is mak- 
ing a trip into the mine. 

In closing, allow me to refer to a 
safety rule of at least one large coal 
mining company in Alabama, where 
keen interest has always been taken in 
the safety of mine employees. The rule 
reads as follows: “No motorman shall 
push cars, unless with the permission 
of the mine foreman.” This rule was 
made soon after the death of a trip- 
rider, who was killed in a wreck that 
occurred while a trip was being pushed. 

Bayview, Ala. JOHN WALLS, SR. 
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Ruling of Examining Board in 
Conflict with Law 


The law authorizes examining boards 
to formulate rules governing the ex- 
amination, but requires rating candi- 
dates on both oral and written work. 


ECENTLY a correspondent, who 

signs himself “Fairplay,” Coal Age, 
Aug. 25, p. 300, questions the right of 
the examining board in charge of the 
inspectors’ examination, held a _ short 
time since, in Pittsburgh, Pa., to make 
a ruling that candidates who should 
fail in the written examination would 
not be given the oral questions, which 
the law distinctly specifies. 

Reading the paragraphs he has quoted 
as taken from the Bituminous Mine 
Law of Pennsylvania, one is led to be- 
lieve that the lawmakers contemplated 
giving to each candidate both a written 
and an oral examination, inasmuch as 
it is stated that the oral examination 
shall be reported, verbatim and type- 
written to assist the board in its rating 
of the candidate. 

In my opinion, the board took an un- 
fair advantage in availing themselves 
of the privilege granted them by law to 
formulate their own rules for conduct- 
ing the examination. In ruling that a 
candidate who should fail in his written 
work would not be given an oral exam- 
ination, the board deprived such a can- 
didate from any advantage he might 
have in the oral test. 
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It is well known there are many men 
who can answer questions verbally and 
would make good mine inspectors, yet 
they are unable to put their ideas in 
writing so as to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination on paper. If the same ques- 
tions were asked in an oral examina- 
tion, they would probably be able to ex- 
plain their meaning fully to the satis- 
faction of the board. 

Again, inasmuch as the ruling of the 
board, in this case, affected only those 
candidates who should fail in the writ- 
ten examination, it discriminated be- 
tween the candidates in the final rating. 


‘In order to treat all candidates equally 


fair, it is my opinion that there should 
be no discrimination and each man 
should be given the full test required by 
the law. 

Judging from an unprejudiced stand- 
point, it would seem that the lawmakers 
had in mind the rating of a candidate’s 
qualifications on the results of both a 
written and an oral test. But setting 
this aside, the board decided to pass on 
each man’s qualifications prematurely, 
by examining his written work before 
applying the oral test. 

My conclusion is that where the law 
specifies both an oral and written test, 
as it does in this instance, the oral ex- 
amination should be given before the 
written work is examined, particularly 
where the rating is to be based, as in 
this case, on the results of each test. 

Farr, Colo. ROBERT A. MARSHALL. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Ventilating Two Seams by a Single Fan 


Difficulty Exp*rienc:d in Ventilating Two Seams of Coal When Start- 
ing Development Work in the Upper or Overlying Seam — Shaft 
Sunk Connecting the Two Seams Gives Unsatisfactory Results 


HEWN starting operations on our 

property it was decided to work 
the lower of the two seams underlying 
the tract, before opening the upper 
seam. Having in contemplation the 
working of that seam at a later period, 
however, we installed a reversible fan 
capable of producing 150,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute. 

Work progressed well in the lower 
seam and some time ago it was decided 
to begin operations in the seam above. 
Everything went well until the develop- 
ment had progressed to that stage that 
the upper mine demanded more atten- 
tion in respect to its ventilation. 

After some investigation, we con- 
cluded to sink a shaft to connect the 
two seams, for the sole purpose of ven- 
tilation. The size of this shaft was 
5 x 10 ft., in section, and it was sunk 
to a depth of 260 ft. We confidently 
expected that the completion of this 
shaft would enable us to ventilate the 
two seams by means of the large fan 


already installed and in operation, which 
would avoid the expense of setting up 
another ventilator. 

Much to our dismay, however, the 
results were far from satisfactory. We 
first tried running the fan as an ex- 
haust, as formerly; but this proving 
unsatisfactory the circulation was 
changed and the fan operated as a 
blower. Again we were doomed to dis- 
appointment as the change showed no 
improvement in the circulation of the 
air in the two mines. 

As far as we were able to judge,. 
there appeared to be an air column, 
or a certain atmospheric condition, that 
controlled the direction and the course 
of the air, which we desired to cir- 
culate in each of the mines. Further 
than this, however, we were unable to 
determine what the difficulty was or its 
proper remedy. 

I want to ask, here, what would be 
the effect of installing a small fan in 
the upper seam and operate it either 
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as a blower or as an exhaust fan. The 
idea would be to have this smaller fan 
work in conjunction with the main fan 
and assist in diverting some of the air 
into the upper seam. 
MASTER MECHANIC. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





This correspondent has not given suf- 
ficient data to enable us to reply intel- 
ligently. It is not stated whether the 
shaft sunk to a depth of 260 ft. was 
started from the surface, or only sunk 
from the upper to the lower seam. We 
will assume, however, that this second 
shaft was started from the surface and 
sunk through to the lower seam. 

Again, it is not clear how the lower 
seam was ventilated before this extra 
shaft was sunk. Very much will de- 
pend on these arrangements, as well 
as on the relative depths of the two 
seams below the surface, the amount 
each seam is developed and the means 
taken to direct the air current and dis- 
tribute the air proportionately between 
the two mines. 

In attempting to ventilate two seams 
by a single fan located at the top of 
a shaft connecting the seams, there 
being a second shaft sunk from the 
surface, which also connects the seams, 
it is quite possible, if the upper seam 
lies at a comparatively shallow depth 
and the lower one is much deeper, that 
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an air column in the upcast shaft would 
cause most of the air to circulate 
through the lower seam. 

On the other hand, conditions may 
favor the circulation through the upper 
mine, owing to a lesser development 
in that seam providing shorter air- 
courses and a less resistance to the 
flow of air, than in the larger develop- 
ment below. Again, the relative size 
of the air-courses in the two mines, 
owing to one of the seams being thicker 
than the other, or to any obstruction 
in the airways, or to the possible pres- 
ence of gob fires heating the air cur- 
rent—these will each and all have their 
effect on the desired distribution of the 
air between the two mines. 

Certain it is, however, that if this 
fan is capable of producing an air vol- 
ume of 150,000 cu.ft. per min., say 
against a 14- or a 2-in. water gage, 
there should be experienced no diffi- 
culty in ventilating the two mines by 
means of the same ventilator. 

To do this, however, will require 
practical experience in handling air cur- 
rents in mines, under varying condi- 
tions, such as we have suggested. We 
cannot endorse the idea of installing 
a small booster fan in the upper seam, 
as mentioned by this correspondent. On 
general principles no fan should be per- 
manently installed underground where 
it cannot be reached in emergency. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered 


QUESTION—A sump in a mine is 72 
ft. long, 25 ft. wide and 12 ft. deep; 
it is full of water. How long will it 
take a 6-in. pump to empty this sump, 
running at a speed of 100 ft. per min., 
af the efficiency of the pump is 80 per 
cent? 

ANSWER—The cubic contents of the 
pump is i2 <x 25 x 12 = 21,600 cut. 
Allowing a water-end efficiency of 80 
per cent, the discharge of this pump, 
running at a speed of 100 ft. per min., 
is 0:80 < 100(0.7854 x 0.57) = 15.7 
cu.ft. per min. The time required to 
empty the sump is, therefore 21,600 ~ 
14.7 = 1,875+ min., or 22 hrs. 55 min. 


QUESTION—Name the different means 
used for producing ventilation in mines. 

ANSWER—The circulation of air in 
mines is produced, mechanically, by dif- 
ferent types of centrifugal fans; or 
by disk fans, which act by propelling 
the air by the force of the inclined 
blades; and by different forms of steam 
jets. Air currents are also created by 
artificially heating the air, by means of 
a furnace located at or near the bottom 
of the upcast shaft. Natural ventila- 
tion results from the natural heat of 


by Request) 


the air, producing an air column in a 
shaft or slope. At other times, use is 
made of a waterfall in a shaft, or a 
wind cowl erected at the surface to 
direct surface winds into the mine. 


QUESTION—(a) How many apera- 
tures are there in a square inch of the 
standard safety-lamp gauze? (b) What 
is a safety lamp and how is it made or 
constructed? 

ANSWER—(a) The standard mesh of 
safety-lamp gauze, in this country, con- 
tains 784 openings to the square inch. 
The mesh is formed by 28 steel wires, 
No. 28 B.w.g. 

(b) A safety lamp, for use in the 
mine, is one in which the flame is iso- 
lated from the air surrounding the 
lamp, by means of a chimney and all 
openings to the lamp are protected by 
wire gauze through which the air must 
enter and leave the lamp. It is con- 
structed by surmounting the oil vessel 
of the lamp with a chimney that com- 
pletely isolates the flame from the out- 
side atmosphere. 

The Davy lamp has a _ chimney 
wholly of wire gauze. In the Clanny 
and other types of safety lamps a glass 
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cylinder surrounds the flame, forming 
the combustion chamber, which is sur- 
mounted by a gauze chimney. The 
chimney and the lamp are connected 
by brass standards having a cap or 
shield at the top to which the handle 
of the lamp is attached. 

QUESTION—What maximum height 
should there be between a pump and 
the surface of the water in the sump, 
the barometer being 30 in ? 

ANSWER—A common rule is to allow 
a maximum height, 1 feet, equal to 
0.9 of the barometric height, in inches. 
For a barometer reading of 30 in., the 
suction head of a pump should not ex- 
ceed 0.9 x 30 = 27 ft. Where the 
suction line is inclined and of con- 
siderable length, or contains elbows 
that obstruct the flow, the suction 
height must be much less than this 
amount. 

QUESTION—What danger is there to 
a mine having a fireclay bottom, when 
a large quantity of water is allowed to 
accumulate in the workings? 

ANSWER—Water causes a fireclay 
bottom to swell and heave, which not 
only raises the track and reduces the 
headroom on the roads, making it nec- 
essary to brush the roof or lift bottom, 
but renders the mining of coal more dif- 
ficult. The soft*bottom will often induce 
a squeeze, to avoid which a greater 
width of entry and room pillars is re- 
quired and the cost of yardage for 
driving crosscuts and breakthroughs is 
increased. 

QUESTION—How would you deter- 
mine when the coal dust in a mine re- 
quires more moisture in order to render 
it safe from explosion hazard? 

ANSWER—Experiments on the _ in- 
flammability of fine coal dust, by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, have shown 
that to remove the danger of the dust 
being blown into the air by a concus- 
sion it must be so wet as to be plastic 
when molded in the hand. In that con- 
dition the dust will contain 30 per cent 
of its own weight of water. The prac- 
tical test, therefore, to ascertain if the 
dust in a mine is a hazard in respect to 
explosion is to wet it till it becomes 
plastic in the hand. 

QUESTION—Name two or more 
methods of applying moisture to coal 
dust in a mine. 

ANSWER—Probably the most effective 
method of moistening the dust accu- 
mulated on the roads and timbers in 
a mine is to install a pipe sprinkling or 
spraying system, and use it to keep the 
dust wet enough so that it will not be 
raised and float in the air. Another 
less effective method is to introduce 
steam into the intake air current in 
sufficient quantity to fully saturate the 
current, which will reduce to some 
extent the absorption of moisture by 
the ventilating current and the con- 
sequent drying out of the mine. The 
amount of water thus carried into the 
mine and deposited will depend on the 
relative temperatures of the outside 
and the mine air. Still another method 
is to sprinkle the roads and working 
places with water from a watering car, 
at regular brief intervals. 
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Coal Consumption by Utilities Stationary; 
Use of Oil Fuel Gaining 


Garon of coal by electric utility plants has been 
around 2,400,000 net tons per month since last March, 
when it was 2,641,588 tons. It is significant, perhaps, that 
while the volume of coal consumed by these utilities has re- 
mained practically stationary since April, the consumption 
of fuel oil by the same plants has increased from 848,866 
bbl. in March, 843,193 bbl. in April, 853,519 bbl. in May to 
918,768 bbl. in June and 1,029,251 bbl. in July, or a gain of 
21 per cent in five months for the chief competitor of coal. 


COAL CONSUMED BY PUBLIC UTILITY POWER PLANTS, 
MARCH-JULY, 1921 
(In Net Tons) 





States March May June July 
Alabamas. tos cater 8,050 13,335 27,798 20,734 
ATIZODE. Jeske teen 575 150 0 0 
Arkansas. fureve. eee noe 12,324 11,344 9,874 10,298 
Colorado.... 28,654 26,654 22,587 28,018 
Cornecticut. (2.5106. eee 50,438 8,38 56,829 53,615 
Delawares. 2 ee 7,895 6,657 6,173 6,238 
District of Columbia....... 19,572 18,768 18,067 18,948 
Mloridsa:. (sae. Saeeeee 1,926 ,003 1,806 1,902 
OOr gia sh Vos ter atid ete 6,549 5,943 7,325 6,971 
Tnos aces ee 334,651 304,535 302,094 306,562 
Tridiandw jsut. eee th ete 158,590 144,864 142,337 144,274 
LOWAS. chet ae crete ere 75,141 64,381 62,420 63,399 
Kansas. se ack cet rons 30,836 21,441 20,329 18,221 
Wertucky Sis acces oe 39,950 38,438 38,712 38,725 
LOUUISIaniis isee eis cee oe oe 11,917 9,338 9,818 10,178 
Maine. ear" a. oe tee ee 104 198 233 31 
Maryland Jee. (eek Ss.ckeee 16,586 18,210 27,789 26,112 
Massachusetts............ 103,130 93,453 104,135 99,426 
Michigans.nee cnt tet eee 111,136 106,917 114,679 118,915 
Minnesota; tise. tomtoeeee 40,437 23,914 23,884 31,956 
MAISSISMIPD Iva. se ticle cree 10,785 9,312 9,969 9,850 
MISSOUEL: Yaa. Ca Le 95,948 87,260 84,327 79,596 
Montana. 22. nee 3,799 3,556 3,500 3,787 
Nebraska ete... locate 35,186 31,808 33,315 35,432 
Nevadare ares sine rie 176 1 127 130 
New Hampshire........... 2,314 2,682 4,146 3,100 
New Jersey. sasciiiids phn 96,130 92,715 89,786 97,273 
New Mexico.) Ao. S2ecc00 8 3,664 2,4 2,186 2,12 
New orks) fitter 360,255 338,960 332,044 345,496 
North Carolina. 7,493 6,82 7,214 hy py) 
North Dakotas comes cn 14,716 12,099 11,792 13,092 

TO.Xodicieta Boe ENE nee ere 284,825 244,065 248,698 257,710 
Oklahomacccrenec. oc ane 5,172 3,9 3,74 2, 
Oregon ets eee 120 6 
Pennsylvania... oi 409,437 384,664 367,976 344,727 
Hhodelsland sh. < . vere one 11,546 9,607 8,323 8,447 
South Carolina............ 9,288 6,581 7,545 7,768 
SouthWWakotasens. ca.leee 6,690 5,542 6,413 7,383 
J OnNGSSGes ier eo eee et 21,136 18,23 19,745 18,884 
PLEXES. ce ee eRe ee 20,034 18,458 18,426 19,304 
Vermont Noon cian sae dake 18] 14 216 580 
Vilginia Soares ee 32,932 32,111 36,764 40,540 
Ww ashington. SCO LE rea eee ,219 2,542 2,199 2,180 
West Virginia sy cee mori ps 81,675 89,425 89,217 86,721 
Wisconsin ta Se avcie oeete eon 58,504 46,334 43,103 49,558 
Wyoming...... 7,902 6,732 6,398 6,523 

Wotslst scr sce eee 2,641,588 2,415,009 2,434,061 2,453,640 


New England and the South show increases in fuel-oil 
consumption. This is especially true in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and New Mexico. The latter are in 
or near the Western oil belt and coal men in that section 
have for several months been experiencing the sharpest 
kind of competition from the oil trade. 


FUEL OIL CONSUMED BY PUBLIC UTILITY POWER PLANTS 
IN NEW ENGLAND, MARCH-JULY, 1921 
(In Barrels) 


States March April May June July 
Connecticut: .. 22 Secen oer 1,094 993 1,929 3,196 2,734 
Maine 52) 5 i. af 1,188 lyoea 1,263 2,095 2,250 
Massachusetts........... 29,764 23,039 25,848 25,990 25,731 
Rhodeisland\). ae 48,294 43,763 53,941 91,391 76,123 
Vermont sinh hyelsweaetsbie «oe Aten gaa ee ne 1,100 2,029 

TOtals as iusto hs cee 80,340 69,122 82,981 123,772 108,867 


FUEL OIL CONSUMED BY PUBLIC UTILITY POWER PLANTS 
IN THE SOUTH, MARCH-JULY, 1921 
(In Barrels) 


States March April May June July 
Alabama rtetoruicetins dee on 8,630 9,192 8,283 6,293 7,158 
TIONG Stes. apie Taner 16,001 22,437 17,009 18,496 14,984 
Wiorid Avan stat eisai ays er 61,717 55,495 55,879 52,865 51,506 
GGOTgia Te Cee eae wee 24,100 20,082 24,310 22,742 22,416 
Kentucky ise tists cts ate ote 225 297 290 285 273 
Louisiana. isoiy s,s aise. 8 a0 39,872 46,652 46,495 41,602 42,833 
JVIASSISEIDD I h¥tsjentteie ore proto: ake 7,217 9,006 10,786 10,656 10,455 
IMISSOUTI ME each cen n 7,989 7,289 ,07 24,615 31,600 
North Carolina........... 270 190 140 146 118 

SROLaIS a. teeth eee cee 166,021 170,640 171,267 177,700 181,343 


The decrease in coal consumption in July as compared 
with March—188,000 tons—is more than offset by the in- 
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crease in the amount of fuel oil used—180,000 bbls.—on the 
basis of 34 tons of coal as the equivalent of 1 bbl. of oil. 
This would indicate a lesser degree of fuel efficiency during 
July than was obtained in March, as the rate of produc- 
tion of electric power during those two months was prac- 
tically unchanged, amounting to 2,049,480 thousands of 
kilowatt-hours in March and 2,043,197 in July. 


Frelinghuysen’s Views on Coal Legislation 


Unchanged; Newton Bill Too Drastic 


ENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN returned to Washington 

after the congressional recess without having determined 
upon any change in his policy as to coal legislation. He 
expects to watch developments closely and be in readiness 
to call up his coal-stabilization bill at any time likely to be 
opportune for its passage or when its discussion might tend 
to correct any trend of the coal situation against the pub- 
lic interest. 

Statements that the bill of Representative Newton, of 
Minnesota, will be given consideration in the near future. 
could not be substantiated at the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which the bill was referred. The 
Newton bill, a composite of the Calder and the LaFollette 
bills, is drastically regulatory and members of the commit- 
tee expressed the opinion that the measure is not being 
seriously considered. 


Manufacturers Endorse W. Va. Operators’ 


Refusal to Deal with Miners’ Union 


HE National Association of Manufacturers isSued a 

bulletin on Sept. 22 upholding the coal operators of 
West Virginia in their refusal to deal with the United Mine 
Workers. After presenting statistics to show that non- 
union miners in West Virginia receive higher wages than 
in the Kanawha union field in West Virginia the manufac- 
turers’ bulletin says of the activities of the United Mine 
Workers: “The present effort is not for the raising of 
wages. It has another and more sinister purpose, the 
suppression of West Virginia coal output to enable oper- 
ators of the Middle West to retain Western markets and 
thus insure the retention of closed shop control of their 
mines.” 

Operators of the Middle Western states and officials of 
the United Mine Workers are quoted to support the claim 
that “the United Mine Workers had guaranteed to the oper- 
ators that competition from West Virginia mines able to 
produce and sell for less would be removed.” 

Past efforts of the United Mine Workers to establish the 
closed shop in the principal West Virginia fields, however, 
have proved unavailing, it is declared. The Middle Western 
operators are said to have continually complained that the 
United Mine Workers was not removing West Virginia com- 
petition, as it had agreed. “Faced with loss of trade or with 
bankruptcy the unionized operators have threatened aboli- 
tion of closed-shop union agreements unless the United Mine 
Workers can eliminate the competition from West Virginia.” 

The National Association of Manufacturers then declares 
that “the United Mine Workers now attempts to forcibly 
unionize the West Virginia mines in order to raise their 
cost of operation and save its ebbing control in the mines 
of the Middle West,”’ The manufacturers also charge that 
“the United Mine Workers does not observe contracts where 
made.” In support of this statement it quotes John R. 
Lawson, a union official; Governor Kilby of Alabama and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

It is further alleged that “violence and disregard of the 
law is condoned by the United Mine Workers.” Several 
specific instances are mentioned in support of this allega- 
tion. “Eleven Arkansas members of the United Mine 
Workers pleaded guilty to various offenses against the 
state and national laws, one of them having gone so far 
as to threaten the life of a federal judge if he did not 
decide as the miner desired. The union paid the fines of 
all these men and rewarded most of them by elections or 
appointments to union offices.” 
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National Industrial Traffic League Demands 
Reduction of Freight Rates 


T a largely attended meeting held in Chicago, 
Sept. 23, the Executive Committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League adopted resolutions demand- 

ing a reduction in freight rates as indispensable to a return 
to normal business conditions. The association has sent out 
a circular to its membership stating that it is the hope of 
the executive committee that all commercial organizations 
and individual members will endorse the action taken by 
the league and take such steps as they can to bring about 
public sentiment in favor of these recommendations. It is 
especially desirable, the circular states, that commercial 
organizations adopt similar resolutions and transmit them 
to the officials of the carriers serving their respective com- 
munities. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that there exists 
at the present time a very general depression in almost all 
lines of business. Purchases are restricted to a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Most manufacturers are running on part 
time. Many industries are completely closed. Labor 
throughout the country is idle, and in many communities 
there is actual suffering as a result of this business depres- 
sion. 

“A study of readjustment processes indicates that the 
price of practically every commodity has been heavily re- 
duced. Freight rates, which are such a large factor in our 
industrial fabric, have not been readjusted, but remain at 
the highest level in history. Manifestly, there can be no 
return to normal business conditions until the price of 
transportation bears a proper relation to commodity values. 
The business of this country has been developed and a wide 
distribution of commodities encouraged under freight rates 
that bore a proper relation to the price of the commodities, 
and until rates are readjusted so as to approximate such 
a level it is obvious that business confidence cannot be 
restored. 


EXPENSES INCREASE MorE RAPIDLY THAN REVENUES 


“In 1920 the operating revenues of all railroads in the 
United States were one billion dollars greater than in 1919, 
and the operating expenses were one and one-half billion 
‘dollars greater. In 1920 the net railway operating income 
of all roads, i. e., the entire amount available for the pay- 
ment of interest and dividends, was only sixty-two million 
dollars as compared with an average of nine hundred 
million dollars for each of the five preceding years. 

“In addition to large increases made in wages and the 
number of employees during the period of Federal control, 
so-called national agreements were adopted, which are re- 
sponsible for a large part of the increase in operating 
expenses, since they restrict employees in the discharge of 
their duties and require the employment of skilled labor 
in the performance of work previously performed by un- 
skilled labor. 

.“The national agreements are still in effect, and their 
abrogation is uncertain. On April 14, 1921, the Railroad 
Labor Board announced that these agreements would be 
abrogated on July 1; but subsequently the board reversed 
its decision. 

“The failure of the railroads to reduce their operating 
costs is one of the principal factors in the present economic 
situation. The carriers are hampered by the policy and 
slowness of action of the Railroad Labor Board. Any 
condition which prevents the employer and employee from 
dealing directly with each other is bad and is a fertile 
field for dissensions. It is not fair to the carriers nor to 
the public that the railroad employee should be given pref- 
erence over other employees performing work of a similar 
nature in private industries, and until the railway em- 
ployees are placed upon a corresponding basis with those 
of private industries it cannot be said that the railroads 
are efficiently or economically operated. 


“The executive committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, after careful consideration of the trans- 
portation problem and the present business and economic 
situation, is of the belief that the return to normal busi- 
ness conditions requires: 

“First: Recognition of the fact that efficient and eco- 
nomical operation of the railroads depends primarily on 
the payment of wages by the railroads no higher than 
prevail in other lines of industry for similar work. 

“Second: A general reduction in freight rates equal at 
least to a decrease in operating expenses brought about 
by a readjustment of wages on a just and equitable basis. 

“Third: That the carriers should immediately proceed 
to readjust both wages and rates so that such reductions 
may take effect simultaneously. 

“RESOLVED, therefore, by the executive committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, that it demand of 
the railway executives that they abrogate immediately the 
so-called national agreements, made effective during the 
period of Federal control, and which, in its opinion, ex- 
pired with the return of the railways to private manage- 
ment; and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That it demand of the railway executives 
that wages of railway employees be adjusted upon the basis 
of wages paid to similar classes of labor in private em- 
ployment and simultaneously with such adjustment, a 
horizontal reduction in rates at least equivalent to the 
amount of wage reductions be established; and be it further 

“RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolution be sent 
to the Association of Railway Executives, members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and given to the public 
through the medium of the press.” 


Destination of Lake Cargo Coal During 
Season to End of August 


ISTRIBUTION of bituminous Lake cargo coal during 

the present season and the corresponding periods in 
1919 and 1920 is shown in the accompanying table, compiled 
by the Geological Survey. For comparative purposes, the 
year 1919 offers the better standard. Shipments during 1921 
to Aug. 31 totaled 15,841,000 net tons, of which 78.4 per cent 
went to American. ports and 21.6 per cent to Canadian 
destinations. Of the total, 12,412,000 tons were forwarded 
to American points, an increase when compared with the 
record for 1919 of 133,000 tons, but relatively a smaller pro- 
portion than in the earlier year. Shipments to Canadian 
ports were 3,429,000 tons, an increase over 1919 of 387,000 
tons. 


DESTINATION OF CARGO COAL DUMPED AT LAKE ERIE PORTS 
FROM OPENING OF SEASON TO AUG. 31. 














= 1919 1920 ——— 1920 = 
Per Per Per 
Destination Net Tons Cent NetTons Cent Net Tons Cent 
American 
Lake Superior ports 6,942,000 45.3 4,228,000 39.7 7,890,000 49.8 
Sault Ste. Marie 
and river points. 216,000 1.4 355,000 333) 202,000 1e5- 
Lake Huron-Georg- 
ian Bay ports... 202,000 Ue) 118,000 Led 97,000 0.6 
Lake Michigan 
MOTUSse1<.A 5s he aes 4,654,000 30.4 2,495,000 23.4 3,887,000 24.6 
Port Huron and 
Detroit River... 209,000 1.4 484,000 4.5 313,000 2.0 
Lake Erie ports.... 56,000 0.3 20,000 reg) 23,000 0.1 
Total American. 12,279,000 80.1 7,700,000 72.2 12,412,000 78.4 
Canadian 
Lake Superior ports 1,094,000 “el 797,000 Lane at,o9/,000 100 
Sault Ste. Marie 
and river points. 496,000 aie 674,000 6.3 479,000 3.0 
. Lake Huron-Georg- 
ian Bay ports... 468,000 Sa 415,000 3.9 567,000 3.6 
Port Huron and 
Detroit River... 237,000 1.6 208,000 1.9 226,000 1.4 
Lake Erie ports... . 34,000 0.2 10,000 0.1 62,000 0.4 
Lake Ontario and 
St. Lawrence ; 
Riven see ate 713,000 4.7 859,000 8.1 498'000 Shea | 
Total Canadian. 3,042,000 19.9 2,963,000 27.8 3,429,000 21.6 
Grand total..... 15,321,000 . 100.0 10,663,000 100.0 15,841,000 100.0 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- | 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the | 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











Government could take to ameliorate the unemployment situa- 

tion, according to the Guaranty Survey, a review of business and 
financial conditions published Sept. 26 by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, would be the funding of the existing indebted- 
ness of the railroad companies on account of capital expenditures 
while the roads were under its control. ‘That would place at the dis- 
posal of the roads $500,000,000,” the Survey continues, “and would 
materially improve their financial position and hasten the time when 
they could make much needed expenditures for maintenance, improve- 
ments and expansion. 

“Some relief is being provided through the recent sale by the Gov- 
ernment of railroad equipment trust certificates, but the amount in- 
volved is as yet comparatively small, and this does not obviate the 
necessity for the funding of the indebtedness. To delay that action 
is to retard our economic recovery and prolong, if not increase, un- 
employment. 

“The best construction that can reasonably be placed on the improve- 
ment which has lately been effected in the financial position of the 
carriers is that their comparatively favorably showing under adverse 
conditions is a hopeful sign.” 

During the week which ended on September 17, 853,762 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight on the railroads of the United States, 
according to reports by the American Railway Association. This is 
the largest number loaded during any one week, records show, since 
the week of Dec. 4, 1920. The total for the week was 105,644 cars 
greater than that for the previous week when, however, the observ- 
ance of Labor Day resulted in a falling off in traffic. It was, how- 
ever, 137,404 cars less than were loaded during the corresponding 
period last year and 141,229 less than during the corresponding period 
in 1919. 


Prevrernn: the one most immediately effective measure which the 
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Steel Mill Operations Improve 


Operations of the United States 
Steel Corporation at the present time 
are understood to range between 35 
and 40 per cent., which is consider- 
able improvement over July, when 
the mills were turning out only 
about 25 per cent. of capacity. In 
addition to increased operations it is 
reported that new orders are coming 
to hand in fairly large volume com- 
pared with recent months. 


$5,000,000 Improvement at Norfolk 


The Norfolk Port Commission has 
advised the City Council that the 
port development work being planned 
by the Commission will cost about 
$5,000,000. Plans have been drawn 
under the direction of the Commis- 
sion for pier, warehouse and grain 
elevator facilities, which will cost 
upward of $4,000,000, and a small 
boat terminal also is contemplated. 


Philadelphia Textile Mills Hum 


Textile industries and affiliated 
trades in Philadelphia are beginning 
to hum with activity as a result of 
increased business, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of persons and 
making necessary double shifts in 
several plants. A survey of condi- 
tions, particularly in the sweater and 
hosiery trades, indicates these are 
fast recovering and are beginning 
to enjoy prosperous days. Virtually 
every one of the scores of knitted 
outerwear mills in the city is busy, 
many of them night and day, work- 
ing on orders that are pouring in. 


Big Chilean Order for Westinghouse 


The Westinghouse Electric -Inter- 
national Co. announced Sept. 28 that 
it had received final confirmation of 
the contract to supply the equipment 
for electrifying the Chilean State 
Railway between Valparaiso and San- 
tiago and to Los Andes. The con- 
tract, which has total value of 
$7,000,000, was secured in spite of 
keen competition from German and 
other European concerns. 


Industry Gains in West Virginia 

Industrial conditions in West Vir- 
ginia show a steady improvement in 
the last two months, according to 
reports from field agents made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Labor, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. The reports show that 
many plants, including glass fac- 
tories and steel mills, have resumed 
operations after having been idle 
for months. 


Sees End of Business Depression 

“Business is getting better and I 
think we scraped bottom some time 
ago so far as the business depres- 
sion is concerned, and from now on 
business will be better,” declared 
Carl R. Gray, president of the Union 
Pacific system, in commenting on con- 
ditions, at Salt Lake City, Sept. 26. 
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National Coal Association Adopts Recommendation of 
Standard Cost Accounting System for Producers 


UCH cogent reasons for the adoption of a standard sys- 
tem of cost accounting in the operating end of the 
coal trade were advanced at a meeting held on Tues- 

day, Sept. 24, at the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati under the 
auspices of the committee delegated by the National Coal 
Association to consider the problem that the recommenda- 
tion of the committee was adopted. 

So many persons crowded into the small room on the 
mezzanine floor at the morning session that larger quar- 
ters were obtained for the afternoon sessions. In addition 
to the accountants and others of various coal firms and 
associations who had been invited to attend the meeting, 
some thirty-five secretaries of coal operators’ associations 
from all parts of the country also were present. 

Thomas T. Brewster, who has served on the committee 
since its formation at the meeting of the association held 
in Chicago in May, 1919, acted as chairman, with W. B. 
Reed as secretary. Prior to the discussion printed pamphlets 
setting forth the need of uniform cost accounting were 
passed about as well as the five forms which have been 
advocated as a solution to the cost-keeping problems. 

Mr. Brewster briefly recounted the history of the com- 
mittee’s work and the effort that had been made to arrive 
at a comprehensible solution of the problem. He declared 
that until the necessity of keeping track of costs was 
thoroughly recognized coal men would plunge on in the 
dark, to their own loss and to the detriment of the rest 
of the trade. 


OVERHEAD-EXPENSE ACCOUNT SHOULD OVERLOOK NOTHING 


He was followed by W. D. McKinney, of Columbus, who 
went into the matter thoroughly and declared that there 
‘were so many matters entering into the “overhead expense”’ 
of mines nowadays that nothing should be overlooked in 
arriving at the actual cost of producing coal. He took 
occasion to say that some of the operating concerns were 
not as keen to go into the matter of cost sheets as they 
might be because of certain uses that had been made of 
them by officials in Washington. This drew from Mr. 
Brewster the statement that “What we are after is a sys- 
tem of cost accounting that will give actual operating ex- 
penses. We are not concerned with what the Bureau of 
Economics may do with them nor the deductions which they 
may draw.” 

R. W. Gardiner, of Pittsburgh, informed those present 
that a lot of work would be saved for companies that would 
base their scale to miners on production and said that 
cost sheets that would provide a detailed analysis were 
bound to be of profit to those that kept them. He also 
pointed out the value of keeping a check upon supplies 
and said that a cost system would be a means of keeping 
a check upon many items that escape the attention of most 
of the producers. 

J. H. Alport, formerly connected with the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, said that a uniform system of accounting was in 
a great sense a paradox, for “the more I know, the less I 
know about it.” He said that he had examined more than 
20,000 reports that had been made to the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, and in all of these no operator had reckoned in the 
depreciation upon his mine or mines the years that he had 
made nothing. 


Wuy DEPLETON SHOULD BE CAREFULLY CONSIDERED 


“In Washington,” he said, “You have a bunch of de- 
partment sharps to deal with and you must follow what 
they suggest—unless you have something better to offer.” 
Mr. Alport then pointed out that the matter of depletion 
alone was worthy of careful consideration and illustrated 
- this point by an instance wherein a company had been 
‘basing its costs upon 100 years of life for its mine, while 
the department figured it at forty years. “As an actual 
fact the mine had but eighteen years to run, and this fig- 
ures a matter of $52,000 which should be coming back to 
those people. ¥ 


“In the Revenue Department they will accept any aver- 
age which may be paid to them but if you don’t know all 
of the costs that enter into your production, you lose it.” 

Tom Lewis, secretary of the New River Operators’ As- 
sociation, was the next speaker. He went back to the days 
of the Fuel Administration and related the mad scramble 
that there was to fix the price of coal for the various dis- 
tricts, “which the Administration did to the best of its 
judgment. We found in the New River field that nine- 
tenths of our mines would have to shut up shop under the 
prices fixed. A meeting was called and the point consid- 
ered was how to get out of the muddle. 

“The men who did the most complaining were the men 
who knew the least on the cost of producing coal. We 
finally believed that our only solution was in getting an 
expert accountant to go over the whole situation. That 
cost money and we figured that all concerned would have 
to pay 3c. to 4c. a ton for it for a number of months on 
every ton of coal that was mined. Some of them said that 
they were not going to be robbed. In the end, however, 
we got at the matter of cost, and with the figures that we 
obtained we were able to go to Washington, and an in- 
crease of 25c. on the ton was granted us as a result.” 


LESS THAN 2 PER CENT INCOME IN 1910 


Mr. Norris drew the attention of those present to the 
fact that in 1910 the bituminous coal mines of this coun- 
try did not pay 2 per cent upon the investment. Producers 
kept on working, though their profits fell and their costs 
rose, with the hope that there might be a change in the 
next month. 

The small operator, according to Mr. Norris, is in great- 
est need of the results obtained by keeping track of costs. 
“There are many instances,” said he, “where the president 
of an operating company is the general manager, superin- 
tendent or storekeeper, but he does not take into consid- 
eration that he should have both pay for his labor and re- 
turn for.the money that he has invested. This with other 
points I pointed out to President Van Hise, who is the dean 
of economics in the University of Wisconsin, while I was 
en the Fuel Administration in Washington. ‘But, man,’ 
he said to me, ‘you are violating every law of economics 
in making such allowances. You are establishing new prin- 
ciples. Where did you gentlemen ever study economics?’ 

“<“T didn’t,’ I confessed. 

“The professor sagely shook his head and said, ‘I 
thought so.’ ” 


CoAL KNOWLEDGE NEEDED IN REVENUE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Norris advanced the theory that much might be 
accomplished for the benefit of the coal men if at some 
time there were men at the head of bureaus in the Rev- 
enue Department of the government who were familiar 
with the problems of the coal operator, “and spoke their 
language.” 

Acting upon a suggestion made by Mr. Lewis that the 
five forms that have been worked out by the cost account- 
ing committee be adopted and approved, Chairman Brew- 
ster then took up this matter and appointed a committee 
composed of Messrs. Alport, Reed and Norris to consider 
any elaborations or suggestions that might be made. A 
few minor suggestions cropped out before the morning ses- 
sion adjourned. 

During the afternoon session W. L. A. Johnson, of Kansas 
City, secretary of the Southwestern Operators’ Association, 
asked whether any of those present had delved into the 
matter of keeping costs on stripping operations. He said 
that some of the operators in the Southwest were puzzled 
over the fact that in using their shovels for stripping for 
a certain period they showed nothing but a loss and then 
when they struck coal and became producers they usually 
were profit producers for a proportionate length of time. 
Mr. Johnson seemed to believe that this would not be under- 
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stood by those who did not know or who were not familiar 
with such work. 

Someone replied that the monthly cost sheets in such in- 
stances would go for little but that the yearly sheets would 
tell the tale. 

The discussion then drifted into the legality of gathering 
cost sheets and Mr. Brewster explained to the secretaries 
and others that this matter had been taken up with the 
legal advisers of the National Coal Association, and that 
they could see no possible objection to such procedure. Mr. 
Brewster also quoted from an opinion rendered by Justice 
Taft a few years ago which would tend to show that the 
collection of cost sheets would not in any way infringe 
upon the Sherman Act nor be in restraint of trade. 

J. E. McCoy, of Knoxville, secretary of the Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association, then detailed the workings of 
a credit bureau which is maintained by his organization in 
which tab is kept upon firms and others who are slow pay 
or no good. In concluding his talk Mr. McCoy—in search 
of information—requested that those who were meeting 
with success in the collection of cost sheets hold up their 
hands. One secretary declared that all but three of the 
ninety operators that he represented were sending them 
in, and with him came five others with this report. 


RAID CAUSES DISCONTINUANCE OF CosT DATA 


The preponderance of the representation admitted that 
they were getting no return of cost sheets at all. As an 
explanation of this it was said that most of the operators 
stopped sending in the data when the raid was made upon 
the offices of the National Coal Association in Wash- 
ington. This with the ruling of a Memphis jurist against 
collection of trade information had been a deterrent it 
seemed. 

Several persons present were of the opinion that the 
coal trade should be awakened to the necessity of gathering 
cost data even though lawsuits result, lest the benefits 
that had accrued during the period when reports were made 
be lost. 

Adoption of the committee’s recommendation upon the 
changes in the form of the cost sheets brought the meeting 
to a close. 


Mingo Operator Sues to Enjoin U.M.W. A.; 
Indiana Producers Also Named 


PERATORS in the Thacker and Williamson coal fields 

of Southern West Virginia, the scene of the Mingo 
disturbances and all that has followed of trouble and blood- 
shed in the efforts of the United Mine Workers to unionize 
this field, on Sept. 23, 1921, brought action in the U. S. 
District Court to enjoin the United Mine Workers from 
further efforts to organize their operations. The suit was 
-krought in the name of the Borderland Coal Corporation of 
Virginia but it is understood that sixty-two coal companies 
in West Virginia and Pike County, Kentucky, are behind 
the action. 

Besides the union officials and members it is reported 
that there are named as defendants the Jackson Hill Coal 
& Coke Co., Rowlands Power Consolidated Colliery Co., and 
the Lower Vein Coal Co., all producers in Indiana, and 
others with operations in the Central Competitive Field. 
The suit charges conspiracy by operators of the Central 
Competitive Field and the miners’ union to eliminate non- 
union competition. 


Wholesale Prices of Foodstuffs Advanced 
13.5 Per Cent During August 


HOLESALE prices of many important foodstuffs 
showed a strong upward tendency during August, 
according to information gathered by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Among articles showing decided price advances were butter, 
cheese, milk, eggs, rice, meats, sugar, fruits and potatoes. 
Meat animals, including cattle and hogs, also averaged 
higher in August than in July. 
As measured by the bureau’s weighted index number, 
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food articles in the aggregate were nearly 134 per cent 
higher in August than in the month before. Farm prod- 
ucts, including many food items in the raw state, were 24 
per cent higher. In all other groups, except that of cloths 
and clothing, decreases took place, ranging from 1 per cent 
in the case of building materials to 4 per cent in the case 
of metals. Cloths and clothing articles showed no change 
in the general price level. All commodities, considered as. 
a whole, were approximately 2% per cent higher than in 
July. 

Of 327 commodities, or series of quotations, for which 
comparable data for July and August were obtained, in- 
creases were found to have occurred for 99 commodities 
and decreases for 123 commodities. In 105 cases no change 
in price took place in the two months. ; 


Nine Industries Employed More Help, Five 
Less, in August Than in July 


ROM data received through the Bureau of Labor Statis- 

tics, the U. S. Department of Labor issued Sept. 20 tabu- 
lated reports concerning the volume of employment in Au- 
gust, 1921, in representative establishments in thirteen 
manufacturing industries and in bituminous coal mining. 

Comparing the figures of August, 1921, with those of 
identical establishments for August, 1920, it appears that 
in six industries there were increases in the number of 
persons employed, while in eight there were decreases. The 
largest increase, 114 per cent, is shown in the woolen in- 
dustry. The great increase reported for the woolen in- 
dustry for August, 1921, over August, 1920, is due to the 
recovery from a period of idleness. The most important 
decreases are 43.1 per cent in iron and steel, 36.1 per 
cent in car-building and repairing, 35.8 per cent in auto- 
mobiles, and 33.8 per cent in paper. 

Eleven of the fourteen industries show decreases in the 
total amount of the payroll for August, 1921, as compared 
with August, 1920, and three show increases. The most 
important percentage increase, 82.8, appears in woolen. 
The largest decreases appearing during this period are 68.6. 
per cent in iron and steel, 47.1 per cent in car building and 
repairing, 46.9 per cent in paper, and 39.2 per cent in 
automobiles. 

Comparative data for July, 1921, and August, 1921, show 
that in nine industries there were increases in the number 
of persons on the payroll in August as compared with July, 
and in five a decrease. The largest increases—5.5 per cent, 
5.38 per cent, 4.9 per cent and 4.8 per cent—are shown in 
hosiery and underwear, men’s ready-made clothing, iron 
and steel, and boots and shoes, respectively. A decrease 
of 5.9 per cent appears in automobiles and one of 1.6 per 
cent in bituminous coal mining. 

In comparing August, 1921, with July, 1921, eleven in- 
dustries show decreases in the amount of money paid to 
employees and three show decreases. The most important 
increases are 15.4 per cent in iron and steel, 12.7 per cent 
in men’s ready-made clothing, 12.5 per cent in hosiery and 
underwear, and 11.9 per cent in bituminous coal mining. 
A decrease of 3.7 per cent is found in automobiles, 2.2 per 
cent in cotton manufacturing, and 1.3 per cent in the 
woolen industry. 

In the bituminous coal mining industry a 20-per cent de- 
crease in rates of wages was reported by five mines af- 
fecting 41 per cent, 15.4 per cent, 4.8 per cent, 2.6 per cent, 
and 2.3 per cent of the forces, respectively. The entire 
force in one mine was cut 10 per cent in wages. Due to 
more time being worked in the mines, the per capita earn- 
ings for August are 13.6 per cent higher than for July. 





Must Pay DEPENDENTS THOUGH THEY No LONGER RESIDE 
IN UNITED STATES.—The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Pennsylvania dismissed the appeal of the Idamar Coal . 
Co. in the plea of the Royal Consul General of Italy for 
dependents of Girolamo Anton Bellomo. The coal company 
contended that these dependents were not entitled to com- 
pensation because they were no !onger residents of the 
United States but of Italy, but the board held that they 
were entitled to compensation nevertheless. 
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Unemployment Conference Makes Rapid Progress; Coal 
Committee Silent; Will Report Oct. 10 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


trially unimpaired, commerciaily consistent and polit- 

ically unafraid, there ought to be work for everybody 
in the United States who chooses to work, and our condi- 
tion at home and our place in the world depend on every- 
body going to work and pursuing it with that patriotism 
and devotion which make for a fortunate and happy 
people.” With these words President Harding opened the 
National Conference on Unemployment in Washington last 
week. The opening sessions were impressive both because 
of the character of the leadership and the high standing of 
the fifty-two delegates selected and by reason of the national 
importance of the subject of the conference. 

On Friday, Sept. 30, the work of the general conference 
had progressed to such an extent that a general summary 
of conclusions was presented and adjournment taken until 
- Oct. 10, when the final reports of the committees will be 
offered for consideration. Conclusions of the mining com- 
mittee are to be presented at that time. Prior to that 
presentation, no announcement is to be made of the con- 
clusions reached by the committee. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the committee had little to recommend affecting 
emergency unemployment and that the recommendations 
deal almost entirely with suggestions for permanent relief 
and general stabilization of the industry. 

The committee held its first session on Sept. 27, imme- 
diately following the general conference meeting that made 
the committee assignments. The committee, as selected 
by the conference, consists of John D. Ryan, Samuel A. 
Lewisohn, W. K. Field, E. M. Poston, John T. Connery, 
James B. Neale, John Moore, John L. Lewis, John P. White 
and Miss Mary Van Kleeck. John D. Ryan was chosen chair- 
man of the committee and David L. Wing, its executive 
secretary. 


“"E UNDAMENTALLY sound, financially strong, indus- 


SUB-COMMITTEES ON COAL AND METAL MINING FORMED 


After holding sessions on the afternoon of Sept. 27 and 
the morning of Sept. 28, at which the unemployment data 
were discussed thoroughly, it was decided, in order to expe- 
dite matters, to form two sub-committees. One of the sub- 
committees has been dealing with coal matters and the 
other with metal mining. The sub-committees have gone 
over the various plans put forward for the relief of unem- 
ployment and as this is written the conclusions of the 
committees are in process of formation. 

The sub-committee on coal mining has gone over a large 
volume of data. It has been in almost constant session 
since its formation. In a formal statement given out by 
the sub-committee it is said that “the present emergency 
is connected so intimately with fundamental conditions in 
the industry that the problem of practical relief measures 
presents very great difficulties.” 

Mr. Ryan was unable to remain in Washington and Mr. 
Poston was made the acting chairman of the committee. 

Herbert Hoover, in his opening remarks, summarized the 
Situation in the following words: “There is no economic 
failure so terrible in its import as that of a country possess- 
ing a surplus of every necessity of life in which numbers, 
willing and anxious to work, are deprived of these neces- 
sities. It simply cannot be if our moral and economic 
system is to survive. It is the duty of this conference 
to find definite and organized remedy for this emergency 
and I hope also that. you may be able to outline for public 
consideration such plans as will in the long view tend to 
mitigate its recurrence. . .. 

“We need a determination of what emergency measures 
should be undertaken to provide employment and to miti- 
gate the suffering that may arise curing the next winter, 
and the method of organization for their application. We 
need a consideration and a statement of what measures 


must be taken to restore our commerce and employment 
to normal or, to put it in another way, what obstacles need 
to be removed to promote business recovery—the only real 
and lasting remedy for unemployment is employment. 

“It seems to me we can on this occasion well give con- 
sideration to and expression of the measures that would tend 
to prevent the acute reactions of economic tides in the 
future. A crystallization of much valuable public thought 
on this matter would have lasting value in education of 
our people. 

“The remedies for these matters must in the largest 
degree lie outside of the range of legislation. It is not 
consonant with the spirit of institutions of the American 
people that a demand should be made upon the public 
treasury for the solution of every difficulty. The adminis- 
tration has felt that a large degree of solution could be 
expected through the mobilization of the fine co-operative 
action of our manufacturers and employers, of our public 
bodies and local authorities, and that if solution could be 
found in these directions we would have accomplished even 
more than the care of our unemployed, that we will have 
again demonstrated that independence and ability of action 
amongst our own people that saves our government from 
that ultimate paternalism that would undermine our whole 
politicalsystem. . . . 

“What our people wish is the opportunity to earn their 
daily bread, and surely in a country with its warehouses 
bursting with surpluses of food and clothing, with its mines 
capable of indefinite production of fuel, with sufficient hous- 
ing for comfort and health, we possess the intelligence to 
find solution. Without it our whole system is open to 
serious charges of failure. : 

“Those economic movements which have presently reached 
the phase of unemployment, the exact measure of which 
is yet to be determined by the facts, can be modified and 
possibly controlled by practical remedies available through 
co-operative service on the part of those abundantly able 
and doubtless eager to render it. 

“This crisis in some respects is fraught with hardships 
quite as grave as those which confronted the country during 
the period of its participation in the Great War. The 
generous response then made by men and women in all 
walks of life to appeals for service will be repeated in this 
emergency if a practical plan is devised for the mobilization 
of this conquering force of service.” 


PRELIMINARY RECOMMENDATIONS OF GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The preliminary recommendations of the general con- 
ference as related to the whole subject of unemployment 
as an emergency are as follows: 


(1) The conference finds that there are variously estimated 
from 3,500,000 to 5,500,000 unemployed, and there is a much 
greater number dependent upon them. There has been an im- 
provement, but pending general trade revival this crisis in un- 
employment cannot be met without definite and positive organ- 
ization of the country. 

(2) The problem of meeting the emergency of unemploy- 
ment is primarily a community problem. The _ responsibility 
for leadership is with the Mayor and should be immediately as- 
sumed by him. 

(3) The basis of organization should be an emergency com- 
mittee representing the various elements in the community. 
This committee should develop and carry through a community 
plan for meeting the emergency, using existing agencies and 
local groups as far as practicable. One immediate step should 
be to co-ordinate and establish efficient public employment 
agencies and to register all those desiring work. It should co- 
ordinate the work of the various charitable institutions. Regis- 
tration for relief should be entirely separate from that for 
employment. | 

(4) The personnel of the employment agencies should be 
selected with consideration to fitness only and should be directed 
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to find the right job for the right man and should actively 
canvass and organize the community for opportunities for em- 
ployment. The registry for employment should be surrounded 
with safeguards and should give priority in employment to resi- 
dents. Employers should give preference to the emergency em- 
ployment agencies. 

(5) The emergency committee should regularly publish the num- 
bers dependent upon them for employment and relief that the 
community may be apprised of its responsibility. Begging and 
unco-ordinated solicitation of funds should be prevented. 

(6) Private houses, hotels, offices, etc., can contribute to the 
situation by doing their repairs, cleaning and alterations during 
the winter instead of waiting until spring, when employment will 
be more plentiful. 

(7) Public construction is better than relief. The municipalities 
should expand their school, street, sewage, repair work and public 
buildings to the fullest possible volume compatible with the exist- 
ing circumstances. That existing circumstances are favorable is in- 
dicated by the fact that over $700,000,000 of municipal bonds, the 
largest amount in history, have been sold in 1921. Of these, 
$106,000,000 were sold by 333 municipalities in August. Munici- 
palities should give short-time employment the same as other 
employers. 

(8) The Governor should unite all state agencies for support 
of the Mayors and, as the superior officer, should insist upon the 
responsibility of city officials; should do everything compatible 
with circumstances in expedition of construction of roads, state 
buildings, ete. 

(9) The Federal authorities, including the Federal Reserve 
banks, should expedite the construction of public buildings and 
public works covered by existing appropriations. 

(10) A congressional appropriation for roads, together with 
state appropriations amounting to many tens of millions of dollars 
already made in expectation of and dependence on Federal aid, 
would make available a large amount of employment. The con- 
ference under existing circumstances, notwithstanding various 
opinions as to the character of the legislation and the necessity for 
economy, recommends congressional action at the present session 
in order that work may go forward. 

(11) The greatest area for immediate relief of unemployment 
is in the construction industry, which has been artificially re- 
stricted during and since the war. We are short more than a 
million homes; all kinds of building and construction are far be- 
hind national necessity. The Senate Committee on Reconstruction 
and Production, in March of this year, estimated the total con- 
struction shortage in the country at between ten and twenty 
billion dollars. Considering all branches of the construction indus- 
tries more than two million people could be employed if construc- 
tion were resumed. Undue cost and malignant combinations have 
made proper expansion impossible and contributed largely to this 
unemployment situation. In some places these matters have been 
cleaned up. In other places they have not and are an affront to 
public decency. In some places these things have not existed. 
In others costs have been adjusted. Some materials have been 
reduced in price as much as can be expected. Where conditions 
have been righted, construction should proceed, but there is still 
a need of community action in provision of capital on terms that 
will encourage home building. Where the costs are still above the 
cther economic levels of the community there should be searching 
inquiry and action in the situation. We recommend that the Gov- 
ernors summon representative committees, with the co-operation 
of the Mayors or otherwise as they may determine, to (a) deter- 
mine facts; (b) to organize community action in securing adjust- 
ments in cost, including removal of freight discriminations, and 
clean-out campaigns against combinations, restrictions of effort, 
and unsound practices where they exist to the end that building 
may be fully resumed. 

(12) Manufacturers can contribute to relieve the present acute 
unemployment situation by: 

(a) Part-time work, through reduced time or rotation of jobs. 

(b) As far as possible, manufacturing for stock. 

(c) Taking advantage of the present opportunity to do as much 
plant construction, repairs and cleaning up as is possible, with 
the consequent transfer of many employees to other than their 
regular work. 

(d) Reduction of the number of hours of labor per day. 

(e) The reduction of the work week to a lower number of 
days during the present period of industrial depression. 

(f) That employees and employers co-operate in putting these 
recommendations into effect. 

A large number of employers have already, in whole or in part, 
inaugurated the recommendations herein set forth, and for this 
they are to be commended, and it is earnestly urged upon those 
employers who have not done so to put same into use, wherever 
practicable, at the earliest possible opportunity. 

(g) Specific methods for solution of our economic problems will 
be effective only in so far as they are applied in a spirit of 
patriotic patience on the part of all our people. 
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During the period of drastic economic readjustment, through 
which we are now passing, the continued efforts of anyone to 
profit beyond the requirements of safe business practice or 
economic consistency should be condemned. One of the important 
obstacles to a resumption of normal business activity will be re- 
moved as prices reach replacement values in terms of efficient 
producing and distributing cost plus reasonable profit. 

We, therefore, strongly urge all manufacturers and wholesalers 
who may not yet have adopted this policy to do so, but it is essen- 
tial to the success of these measures when put into effect that 
retail prices shall promptly and fairly .reflect the price adjust- 
ment of the producer, manufacturer, and the wholesaler. 

When these principles have been recognized and the recom- 
mendations complied with, we are confident that the public will 
increase their purchases, thereby increasing the operations of the 
mills, factories and transportation companies, and consequently 
reducing the number of unemployed. 





Exporters Organize to Force Down Rail 


Freight Rates on Coal for Export 


N RESPONSE to requests from several coal exporting 

firms, a meeting was called at the Harvard Club, New 
York City, on Friday, Sept. 30, at 2 p.m., for the purpose 
of discussing inland freight rates on export coal. C. An- 
drade, Jr., was made chairman and Dr. Henry Mace Payne 
secretary of the meeting. Among the New York companies 
represented at the meeting were: Gano Moore & Co., Dee- 
gans Export Coal Co., New River Consolidated Coal Co., 
Lookout Coal Co., Astor Collieries Co., Eyre Fuel Co., Lake 
& Export Corporation, Fort Dearborn Coal Co., Imperial 
Coal Co., New England Coal & Coke Co., Dexter & Carpen- 
ter, Metropolitan Shipping Corporation, Archibald McNeil 
& Sons Co. and a number of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
firms by proxy. 

It was the sense of the meeting that efforts should be 
concentrated toward obtaining a $1 per ton reduction in 
railroad freight rates on coal destined to Europe and South 
America, no attempt being made to alter existing differ- 
entials or affect rates now in operation to New England, 
Canada, Cuba, the West Indies, Mexico or Panama. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Matlack, Ellicott, 
Campbell, Payne and Simms was appointed to draft plans 
for the organization, and after the conference the committee 
recommended the employment of Mr. Andrade to prepare 
and submit the case to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The recommendation was carried unanimously. A finance 
committee composed of Messrs. Matlack, Ellicott and Camp- 
bell was then appointed to devise ways and means to carry 
the plan to execution. 

The meeting adjourned to reconvene at 2 p.m., Friday, 
Oct. 7, at the Harvard Club, New York City. 





Senator Smoot Submits 3 Per Cent Sales 
Tax Amendment; Coal Affected 


ENATOR Smoot, of Utah, a member of the Senate 

Finance Committee, who is dissatisfied with the com- 
mittee’s revised tax bill, submitted amendments in the 
nature of substitutes on Friday, Sept. 30, including a 3-per 
cent sales tax which would apply to the coal industry. The 
tax would be upon every commodity manufactured or pro- 
duced when sold, leased or licensed for consumption or use 
without further process of manufacture. The tax would 
be equivalent to 3 per cent of the price for which the com- 
modity is sold, leased or licensed, and would be paid by the 
manufacturer or producer. 

In a statement explaining the tax, the Senator says that 
as the tax is imposed only when articles are “for consump- 
tion or use without further process of manufacture” the 
tax will not be cumulative, to meet objections advanced 
against his original sales tax announced last spring. “For 
example, coal sold for consumption in a boiler will be tax- 
able but coal sold for the manufacture of coke will not, the 
coke bearing a tax when sold,” explained the Senator. The 
tax is to be paid monthly, beginning January next, but an 
exemption on sales up to $6,000 a year is allowed. Com- 
putations were made in co-operation with the Census 
Bureau based on 1919 business, including the estimated pro- 
duction of coal. 
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Navy Awards Contracts for 375,000 Tons of 
Coal for Ships and Navy Yards 


OMPLETE figures on awards of coal contracts have 
been announced by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts of the Navy Department as a result of the bids 
which were opened on Sept. 21. The largest award was 
made to Castner, Curran & Bullitt, for delivery of 185,000 
gross tons of Pocahontas or New River coal at Hampton 
Roads or Sewalls Point during the period October, 1921, 
to March, 1922, at a delivered price of $5.04 per gross ton. 
The total awards cover 375,000 tons for use of ships and 
navy yards. Smaller awards also were made for anthracite, 
ranging from $11 to $15 for delivery at various points on 
the Atlantic. Navy officials are pleased with the result of 
the bids. 
The principal awards are as follows: 


AWARDS COVERING BITUMINOUS COAL FOR SHIPS— 
SCHEDULE 8431 


Contract Point of Delivered 
and Delivery Mines Price 
Tonnage Contractor 
54,845 J. H. Weaver & Co., A-N. Y. Harbor Ebensburg A-— $7.00 
Class 258 Phila., Pa. Pier delivery No. 1 
5,000 tons B-N. Y. Harbor B- 7.53 
Alongside vessel or 
Period of delivery January 1, 1922, to March 31, 1922. 
54,845 J. H. Weaver & Co., Phila. Ebensburg 
Class 259 Phila., Pa. A-Pier delivery No. 1 A-— $6.43 
B-Alongside B- 6.59 
7,000 tons vessel of Navy 
Yard (barge de- 
livery 
D-Delivery to ship’s D- 7.39 
bunkers. 
Period of delivery October 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 
54,846 Dexter & Carpenter, A-—F.o.b. naval Pool | mines 
Class 260 Inc. barges, Balto. onaccept- A-— $6.6359 
New York. for Annapolis. able list. 
MOO LONAMEEET iis, 2 a;clo.cia. sve are a.< B-Barge delivery B-— 7.2359 
Naval Academy, including 
Annapolis. war tax. 
Period of delivery October 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 
54,847 Castner, Curran & A-—Pier delivery, Mines on A- $5.04 
Class 261 Bullitt, New York. Hampton Roads Navy Ac- 
185,000 and Sewell’s Pt., | ceptable list. 
tons for storage. Pocahontas 


and/or New River. 
Period of delivery Oct. 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922. 


AWARDS COVERING BITUMINOUS COAL FOR NAVY YARDS— 
SCHEDULE 8432 


Contract 
and Point of i Guaranteed Delvd. 
Tonnage Contractor Delivery Mines Analysis Price 
54 848 Iron Trade Submarine Snyder Bitsy) 14; as $7.55 
Class 262 Products Co., Base, Conn. Ash, o1 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sulphur, 1. $0 
300 tons Volatile, 21.00 
Moisture, 1.00 
54,849 Metropolitan a eRe Slab Fork B.t.u., 14,500 $9.97 
Class 263 Coal Co., al, Chelsea, Premier Ash, 7.00 
Boston, Mass. Mass. Ocean Sulphur, .70 
5,000 tons Volatile, 19.50 
Moisture, 3.00 
54,846 Dexter & Car- Naval. Am- Claire B.t.u., 14,000 $6.46 
Class 266 enter, New munition De- Ash, 9.00 
ork ot, Iona Is- Sulphur, 2.00 
1,800 tons and, N. Y. Volatile, 28.00 
Moisture 
54,850 
Whiteley & Foe- Navy Yard, Bethlehem B.t.u., x 700 $6.28 
Class 267 disch, Phila., Brooklyn, Nos. I-2-6 Ash, 7.50 
15,000 Pa. New York. 7-8-9-11- Sulphur, 1.50 
tons 12 Volatile, 28.00 
Moisture, 3.00 
Period of delivery January 1, 1922, to March 31, 1922. 
54,851 Morgantown Navy Supply Echart B.t.u., 14,000 $6.41 
Class 268 Coal Co.,Mor- Depot, South Ash, 8.00 
gantown, W.Va. Brooklyn, Sulphur, 2.00 
9,000 tons Nis Volatile, 25.00 
Moisture, 2.00 
54,846 Dexter & Car- Naval Ammu- Claire B.t.u., 14,000 $5.9354 
Class 271 enter, New nition Depot, Ash, 9.00 
250 tons ork Ft. Mifflin, Sulphur, 2.00 
Pa. Vola le, 28.00 
; 7 tS Moisture 
54,852 Morrisdale Coal Phila.-Ta.-F.a. Morrisdale 
Class 272 Co., Phila., Pa. s. wharf at Shafts!1& B.t.u., 14,284 $5.75 
Navy Yard, 3 & Cun- Ash, 7.52 
18,000 tons 3a-F.0.b. ard Slope Sulphur, 1.32 $5,23 
barge under Volatile, 19.97 
chutes at Moisture, 1.00 
54,850 Whiteley & Phe oa Bethlehem B.t.u., 14, ee $5.94 
Class 272 disch, Phila. 2a-F.0.b. Nos. 1-2- ae 7.5 
36,000 Pa. hopper bot- _—_ 6-7-8-9- _ Iphur, 
tons tom cars, 11-12 olatile, 28° a 
Navy Yard Marie 3.00 
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Contract 
and Point of Guaranteed Delvd. 
Tonnage Contractor Delivery Mines Analysis Price 
54,847 Castner, Curran Navy Yard, Mines on .............. $5.42 
Class 273 Bullitt, Inc., Wash., D.C. Navy Ac- 
30,000 New York. ceptable 
tons. list. 
54,848 Tron Trade Prod- Naval Engi- Snyder B.t.u., 14,344 $7.36 
Class 274 ucts Co., neering Ex- Ash, 7.19 
Pittsburgh, Pa. periment Sta- Sulphur, 1.80 
tion, Annap- Volatile, 21.00 
900 tons polis, Md. Moisture, 1.00 
54,848 Iron Trade Naval Acad- Kimmel B.t.u., 14,250 $6.33 
Class 275 ProductsCo., emy, Annap- Ash, 8.50 
19,800 Pittsburgh, Pa. olis, Md. Sulphur, 1.75 
tons Volatile, 23.50 
Moisture, 1.80 
54,847 Castner, Curran 276—-Norfolk Mineson Navy Acceptable $5.53 
Class 276 & Bullitt, New oy aval Hos- List 
2,000 tons York. tal. 
Class 277 27 Navy Yard $5.53 
18,000 tons 
Class 278 278-N.O.B. $5.53 
20,000 tons 
54,878 Peabody Coal Naval Train- Westville B.t.u., 12,445 $2.02 
Class 2784 Co., Chicago ing Station, No. 24 Ash, 1.75 f.o.b. 
16,000 tons Great Lakes, Sulphur, 1.75 mine 
1. Volatile, 35.25 
AWARDS COVERING ANTHRACITE COAL—SCHEDULE 8433 
Contractand Contractor and Point of Mine Freight Total 
Tonnage Mine Delivery Price plus Tax Ube 
rice 
Class 286 Weston Dodson & NavalHome, _..... ...... E95 
1,400 No. 3 Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Phila. 
buckwheat (Beaver Brook or East 
Alden mine) 
1,000 nut Phila. & Reading. 
Coal & Iron Co., 
Phila., Pa. (Ma- 
hanoy &Schuylkill .............. SS OSRS 552 Ose aersla sore 
Mine) 1134 $11,9434 
Class 289 Ditto Navy Yard, 7.75 3.64 
1,200 egg Wash., D. C 


Miners Will Delay Demands Till February 
Oppose Cuts Now; Want Raise in April 


ONCURRENTLY with reports from Washington that 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover favors a wage 
reduction for mine workers, the delegates of the United Mine 
Workers of America, on Oct. 1, being assembled in Indian- 
apolis, at their biennial international convention, voted 
to approve the report of Vice-President Murray, 
wherein he declared that the agreements to be made after 
March 31 next should be more favorable to the mine work- 
ers that any that had preceded them. Furthermore, by 
pledging the convention to support the Colorado and Wash- 
ington mine workers, who are now idle and are endeavoring 
to resist a wage reduction, they signified their approval of 
the international board in opposing Jowering of wage scales. 
On that same eventful day they voted to approve Presi- 
dent Lewis’ proposal that the demands of the mine workers 
should not be published till February, when a report will 
be made to another convention by the scale committee. 
The delegates appointed J. B. Wiggins, of Spriggs, W. 
Va.; F. C. Clifford, of Clifford, Il]., and E. J. Giles, of 
Chariton, Iowa, a committee to confer with President 
Harding as to the safety of C. F. Keeney, president of that 
district in West Virginia of which the Kanawha, New River, 
Logan and Mingo regions are a part; Fred Mooney, sec- 
retary of that district, and about 136 others These men 
are in Logan and Williamson jails charged with conspiracy 
against the peace of the state and with other offenses re- 
lating to the march from the Kanawha region into Logan 
County of some thousands of mine workers and the fighting 
that resulted. The convention also authorized taking a test 
case against the Kansas Industrial Court to the Supreme 
Court, in an attempt to prove its very existence illegal. 

On the whole the administration comes out with flying 
colors, winning against Frank Farrington, of Illinois, in 
reference to an audit of the expenditures in an unauthor- 
ized strike, against Alex Howat, in Kansas, in regard to 
the irregular strike which he suppcrted in that state, and 
also in the matter of the delay in a decision on the wage 
scale. Still there were bad moments. The union voted to 
disapprove salary increases of approximately 60 per cent 
which officers of the United Mine Workers had been receiv- 
ing, and for a while it looked as if the excess might 
have to be repaid but the motion for the return of the ney 
was killed when a vote was taken. 
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| Weekly Review 


in the coal market this week. There is nothing 

in the coal market itself to justify this state of 
mind as yet, but other business is looking good and it is 
other business that gives the coal man the orders. Pro- 
duction of coal, for one thing, is going steadily upward. 
From 8,000,000 tons to 8,500,000 tons the week of Sept. 
24, is the latest jump. Prices are not following suit, how- 
ever; Coal Age index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
at the mines this week dropped two points—from 90 
on Sept. 27 to 88 on Oct. 3. Domestic sizes are moving 
fairly well and the trade is slashing screenings as a 
result in order to move them. “No bills” are in plenti- 
ful evidence in the Central West and the buyer is play- 
ing the market for all he is worth, in possession of 
full knowledge that on steam coal he still has the long 
end of it. Mine-run is feeling the pressure on screen- 
ings. The next week or two hold no prospect of any 
but purely minor price changes in the coal used by 
industry and the railroads. 


SEASONAL AUTUMN BUYING GATHERS MOMENTUM 


The Pittsburgh district, in particular, reflects the 
better tone in iron and steel, and the resumption of 
more than seventy mills in Ohio has helped the feeling 
there. Seasonal autumn buying of coal is slowly gath- 
ering momentum and contracts that were not closed last 
spring are now being reconsidered. In other words, 
the buyer clung to the spot market all summer and he 
may be expected to change over soon. 

The tonnage of railroad fuel is increasing, both be- 
cause of increased traffic and because of increases in 
storage preparatory to winter. Lake shippers are due 
for a temporary spurt because the improved upper dock 
trade has made room for additional cargoes and the 
fact that reduced tariffs from the mines to lower ports 
will end Oct. 31. Demands for crop moving and busi- 
ness expansion ordinarily combine at this season to make 
inroads on the country’s financial reserves, but in the 


() tie x not all hope has made its appearance 


last two weeks the fourth reduction has been made in 
the Federal Reserve’s discount rate, which now stands 
at the lowest level since January, 1920, and money is 
easier. That may help some buyers of coal to come into 
the market for winter storage. 

The South is enjoying a good autumn trade in every- 
thing but coal, which will surely follow. The progress 
of cotton has been in the public eye, but other staples 
have been moving though accompanied by less publicity. 
Orders for lumber have been picking up and twice 
during the past month the record of the last three years 
has been broken by Southern mills. Rice and sugar 
also have improved their condition. 

From Cleveland, Minneapolis, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York the reports are in much the same 
optimistic vein—‘“encouraging industrial resumption; 
not much increase in current orders but more interest 
shown in quotations for October delivery.” 
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Anthracite production continues strong. Warmer 
weather has slowed up the distribution of family sizes 
but orders in hand provide shippers with adequate 
business for some time to come. Steam sizes are in 
better seasonal call. 

The coke market has strengthened with the improve- 
ment in iron and steel. Beehive production is heavier, 
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(NET TONS) 
= BITUMINOUS COAL 
Week Ended 1921 1920 > 
Sept 0.013 se eis 7,083,000 10,685,000 
Sept 17 (0) ccuharnehate 8,193,000 11,654,000 
Sept 24 (4). ..nceess 8,506 000 11,851,000 
Daily average.. 1,418,000 1,969,000 
Calendar year.. 288, 454) 000 388, 586, 000 
Daily ayernaer' ‘calen- 
dar year.. 1,280,000 1,720,000 
ANTHRACITE 
ie tates faces ts 508,000 562,000 
See: 17 CO) FS os I 778, 000 718,000 
Sept. 24 (a).. ‘ 15 4, 000 1,701,000 
Calendar year @.: 65, 699,000 64,038,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
Sept:.17 (b)c en moe 64,000 403,000. 
Sept..24.(@)eeameeee 68,000 402,000 
Calendar year....... 4,032,000 15,695,000 


(a) Subject to revision. 


(b) Revised from last - 
report. ‘ 
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October 6, 1921 COAL 


although far below normal. Byproduct coke is still a 
deterrent to heavier beehive production but stocks of 
the former have decreased rapidly with the better call. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of bituminous coal continued to improve dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 24. The total output for the week, 
according to the Geological Survey, was 8,506,000 net tons, 
as compared with 8,193,000 in the preceding week. Further 
improvement is shown in reports for the first two days of 
the following week, when loadings increased 1,570 cars. 
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Domestic production is still heavy, although retail distri- 
bution is retarded by unseasonable weather and the poor 
buying power of householders. In view of the comparatively 


July Aug. 
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small tonnage in cellars, it is felt that cold weather may 
devolop some strenuous times for the retailer this winter. 
Retail stocks of prepared sizes are growing topheavy, as 
evidenced by some cutting of prices at the mines to move 
prepared coal. 

Interests serving the New England market apparently are 
determined to stop the bargain business that has prevailed 
there for some time. This attitude is producing firmer 
prices, although the volume of business closed is smaller, 
both all-rail and through Hampton Roads. The all-rail 
movement during the week ended Sept. 24 was 2,894 cars, 
as compared with 2,530 cars in the week preceding. 


BITUMINOUS RECEIPTS IN NEW ENGLAND, JANUARY-JULY, 1921 
(In Net Tons) 


Tide Rail | Total 
DATA Y, locavac atk chokes at cual, wie ck etal ae 707,000 981,000 1,688,000 
February aw Ses Sao ra ioe eats sarc aieiae 544,000 721,000 1,265,000 
Marche Soar ec eet © eine dates 594,000 741,000 1,335,000 
A DOTIL. 2 Lets citetae Rahecae Citak kets Cie piacedeeets 604,000 586,000 1,190,000 
MAY oS tas ta a Ae bitches ohnchtenboue ds 588,000 650,000 1,238,000 
DUNO accross sic ete he nits ch cee 759,000 799,000 1,558,000 
FL ee ee ee ores ele pane 612,000 634,000 1,246,000 
Dotals tad srt heet he Cheetahs ce CEE 4,408,000 5,112,000 9,520,000 
Ota LOLs 9. Om seria Wore eee EMI: ate oe, ol esi ae 15,879,000 
Total forslO LOR eee cl ee a RPE ede adere 9,986,000. 
Total: for 1920 ess oe Se OP at ib. a ech 11,853,000 


Exporting is now practically a memory. During the week 
ended Sept. 24 there were dumped at Hampton Roads only 
27,860 net tons for foreign cargoes and 27,173 for bunkers. 
Shipments were less than one-tenth of the weekly June av- 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Aug.30, Sept.20, Sept.27, Oct. 4, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921f 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.30 $4.90 $4.90 ag. 50@85.00 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbusiaepialoe b2c22) ai2 a> .65@ 2.90 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.40 2.20 2.10 1.90@ 2.30 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... DOORN 40750 14: 799.4590@ 5:00 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2a MeR 2s O9ne 2 Oe eo), 3. 0G: 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... Sloe 9205." 14, 90 45 759@",5,00 
Cleartield mine run....... Boston...... 12800 1395 1.90 1.70@ 2.15 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2a Sues See 2 ood ee 200M 2.70 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... sr ihew 1.75 1.50@ 2.10 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. 2.95 3.10 3.10 2.90@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.50 2.75 2.80 2.75@ 2.85 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... New York... 2.50 2.40 2.55 2.25@ 2.60 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).." Philadelphia.. 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. low Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.25 2.40 2.60 2.€0@ 2.70 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.15 2.20 2.30 .2.00@ 2.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia... 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 
Pool 10 ie Gr, Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.15 2.30 2.40@ 2.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.80 2.00 2.10 2.15@ 2.20 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.60 127008 lin70i 4275 @ 2.00 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsbusgh..) 206555 2:65 2.65" “2755@ 2775 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.20 2.20 2.20@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.70 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 
Kanawha lump........ fee Columbus.) 3890) 93245. 13595)" 3.00@: 3.60 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus...... 2,155 2.1572. 00 1.90@ 2.15 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.30 1.20 125 1S 10@F 7.25 
Hocking lump........... o)Columbuss... : 93220) %3),.25 9332519 3.00@: 350 
Hocking mine run...... Pen COLMMDUA re. Lome 2 Lome 2 hee ds GO), C270 
Hocking screenings..... eC Olambus.. cael SoueeeZON alae 2 00@) 2.15 
Pitts. No. 8 lump.........; Clevelands.5 9 3..25 3225) 35257 “3..00@ 3750 


Market Aug.30, Sept.20, Sept. 27, Oct, 4, 

Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... $2.30 $2.15 $2.10 $2.00@$2.15 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.70 1.55 1.50 1.50@ 1.55 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.65 3.65 3.80 3.25@ 4.05 
Franklin, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... 2.90 2.90 2.95 2.00@ 3.50 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1,95 1.90 1.75 0.80@ 2.65 
Central, Il). lump......... Chicago..... 220 B pepd0 m2. 20, 8h. 00300 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago...... 2407 2240 2.40 1.75@ 2.76 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... | ey fs} 1.60 1.60 0.60@ 2.265 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.95" 2.95 5 2395  2.25@ 8.50 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run..,. Chicago..... 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.00@ 2.165 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.15@ 3.26 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.75 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 175 1.65 1.55 0.70@ 2.15 
Standard lump........... St. Louis..... te Be LW EL” NS ip Woy Sa20 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.65@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 0.95 0.60 0.50 —0.25@ 0.40 
West. Ky, lumpia. oes a Louisville.... 3.10 2.75 2.90 2.75@ 3.25 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.45 Pie de) 2e25 2.00@ 2.50 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.50 1225 1.15 0.80@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.75 3.75 Bey fo) 3.25@ 4.25 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham 2el0ue 2.1) s2« lle 2 OUOo2 30 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.15@ 2.40 
Sie Kye lump... cee Louisville.... 3.65 3.50 3.65 #8.50@ 38.60 
Sm, Ky mine runs... Wouisyillesn. a, Or 2058 42520: 2 2 00@ ald 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.60 - 
Kansas lumpii.. cidebietenias Kansas City. .... bey by GN 6) 5.75 
Kansas mine run,........ Kansas City. 4525 sea O0 4.00 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. PIS PARC 2.40 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads, : “ANS 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 

















Market Freight —— Sept. 29, 1921 _— Sept. 27, 1921 Oct. 4, 19217 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
POOPIE PM fs eines, 0.05.3, New York...... $2. Gh) teensy cera ee STLOOGSHA7D wh seh teeta! 2 $7 60@) $75 L5G erin aioe ae $7.60@$7.75 
Sho ee Philadelphia... . . 2 66 $7. 60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 60@ $8. 20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8. 20 7.75@ 7.85 
PEPOKOM 6 5)) ois 0.5 o(s6 0) 0'.< Chicago. hasnt <9 5.62 12.75 12.65 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
LT Oe A eee New York...... 2 61 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 
IDE ies aes A re re Philadelphia... .. 2 66 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 
ER EAM aso sls a,57°e0 01106 Chicago? +... 7. 5.62 12.80 12.65 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
REREMCE Rc dh tuy wien bieta ld « New York...... 2 61 8.25@ 8.59 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.60 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 
Ge 4A Philadelphia..... 2 66 8.25@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 
PVCs oiiniciicoi sis 3 3.0 Chicago........ 5 62 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 
(Chel i Oe ee New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
MEHGBEHUG So vcs c+ vies cess Philadelphia... .. 2.66 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 
PChestwut... 2. .ie nk ee os Chicagas. 0. 2s 5.62 13.10 12.90 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 
Cao ee New York...... 2.47 5.00@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 
REPORT eats cca (Aieelaie c's vase» Philadelphia... .. 2.38 4.50@ 5.50 6 15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
“Le SA ee Chicago........ 5.62 11.10 11.00 12.40 Tits 12.40 Lets 
Buckwheat No. }....... New York...... 2.47 2.75@ 3 50 3.50 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1....... Philadelphia... .. 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
TRG a. 5)0'0: Mis ais = sie New York...... 2.47 2.00@ 2.50 2.50 1.80@ 2.15 Za50 1.80@ 2.15 2.50 
RUGG, Fits.s cian Tete aiahiisle = Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2450 
Barley....... Salotare Peron New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley....... Dehalere sb sve Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
MSIEOBEVCeses Sais cae ad ss New York...... DAT. ava teeiseettas 250 neat, crak tte ets ie vSSIUY oi Ge oobae ae 2.50 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago, 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ifalics. 
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erage in overseas movement. Total dumpings for all ac- 
counts during the week ended Sept. 29 were 217,223 gross 
tons, nearly 20,000 increase over the week preceding, show- 
ing to what extent the coastwise market is being utilized. 
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Lake dumpings during the week ended Oct. 1 were 549,051 
net tons, as compared with 593,187 in the week preceding. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal continues steady. During the 
week ended Sept. 24 the total output was 1,754,000 net tons. 
Demand is holding well, in spite of the unseasonably warm 
weather. Independent quotations on the larger sizes range 
up to 50c. or more above company circular. 


ANTHRACITE RECEIPTS IN NEW ENGLAND, JANUARY-JULY, 1921 
(In Net Tons) 
Tide Rail Total 
January s sess ccc cee ORE LE. DEE eee 315,000 644,000 959,000 
February. oie fac 9) oh oo ne eee 350,000 764,000 1,114,000 
Mayol) 22a nn oe ate eee 304,000 899,000 1,203,000 
Vt ae A ste eat Beene Rtemci cites Ge x 0 306,000 599,000 905,000 
Maye asec seu aire itis, eit retest aoe 374,000 667,0 1,041,000 
JULIG Hse Ae ac, See oe le 387,000 685,000 1,072,000 
DULY seo enters ors etek Seale eee ee 309,000 652,000 961,000 
Total 2.9 Poe en feo ee fa 2,345,000 4,910,000 7,255,000 
Total'1918%..2.(0: . e203 BS Oe eee n,n eee 8,231,000 
Total/1919 bs5..5 03 Sa Ca ee ae, eee tenes 5,658,000 
Total 1920.5. 7. os 2a eR See 0 a ia ee een 6,072,000 
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Coal Age Index 88, 
Week of October 3, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are _ re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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COKE 


Production of beehive coke again shows a slight increase. 
The output for the week ended Sept. 24 was 68,000 net tons, 
4,000 more than in the preceding week. Connellsville opera- 
tions are much encouraged by the better line of inquiry 
that has developed and the market has definitely sought a 
higher level. Supporting the increased prices is a fairly » 
lively demand, although the competition from byproduct 
coke is still heavy. 








Foreign Market 


And Export News 





The New England and bunker bus- 
iness continues to sustain the market. 
During September approximately 600,-— 
000 tons went to New England, which 
is only 200,000 below normal. 

Much of the bunker business is being 
handled on contract. Vessel tonnage 
awaiting cargo was approximately 
40,000 tons this week, with a like 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Ruhr production during 
the week ended Sept. 17 was 1,768,718 
metric tons, according to a cable to 
Coal Age. Production has been run- 
ning around this figure for the last 
three weeks. 


SWEDEN—Arrivals of coal at Stock- 
holm were 19,200 tons in the week 
ended Sept. 17, of which nearly 15,000 
tons came from England. 


HOLLAND—The following are among 
the latest quotations: British steam 
coal, c.i.f. Rotterdam, 18 gulden or 32s. 
American gas coal, c.if. Rotterdam, 
22% gulden or $7. 

Spain—The Asturian market has ad- 
vanced a trifle since last quotations. 
Prices now stand at 100 pesetas for 
screened, 90 for large and 75@80 for 
smalls, f.o.b. Gijon. 

AustTRIA—The situation in Upper Si- 
lesia continues to react unfavorably on 
the Austrian coal market according to 
a review by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. Austrian firms were for- 


merly large buyers of Polish coal of 
Silesian origin. The Germans, who are 
now in possession of the coal fields of 
this district refuse delivery to Poland. 
This has resulted in an unwillingness 
on the part of Poland to export any 
coal, even though that country is re- 
ported to have coal of her own to the 
extent of 20 per cent above her re- 
quirements, and to have helped herself 
so liberally to Upper Silesian coal dur- 
ing her occupation as to overstock the 
market. 





Hampton Roads Accumulations Re- 
duced; Cargoes Are Scarce 


Reduction of stocks at Tide is the 
outstanding development of the week’s 
coal business here, only approximately 
175,000 gross tons being on track. Re- 
lease of large quantities of distress coal 
from demurrage, with the consequent 
lessening of pressure on the market 
from this source, has not taken effect 
in price reductions to any marked 
extent. 


amount in sight for immediate arrival. 
Foreign cargoes, however, are rare, 
with no shipments scheduled except to 
the West Indies and Mediterranean 
ports. 

Local shippers are concentrating 
their efforts on coastwise and bunker 
business, the latter showing signs of 
steady improvement and the coastwise 
trade holding its own. Reports of 
additional revivals in industry in the 
North are received as a sign of the 
improvement in business which is 
becoming the mainstay of the market. 


PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended —— 


Sept. 22 Sept. 29 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Cars.on hand:..-. anes L2te 1,353 
‘Tons onvhands:s.00-b teen ceo Le 25,355 
Tons dumped for week......... 93,486 99,741 
Tonnage waiting.............. 1,850 25,000 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: : 
Cars on;hand =. een ee eee ee 1,164 1,386 
'Tons:on hand See cses. ace ae eee 83,200 69,300 
Tons dumped for week......... 54,421 6,000 
Tonnage waiting... 2.2.2... ok 8,200 11,605 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: . 
Carson hand (22) octet oe 1,165 1,401 
Tonson hand to. ces. fea tos, 250 70,000 
Tons dumped for week......... 49,290 1,482 
Tonnage waiting? 25.72. ...0 2,845 2,300 
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British Producers Cutting Export Quotations 


France Flooded with Low British Offers—England 
Considers Extension of Export Credits—Controversy 


Over Interpretation of 


Production in the United Kingdom 
during the week ended Sept. 17 was 
4,161,500 gross tons, according to a 
cable to Coal Age. This compares with 
an output of 3,940,000 tons in the week 
preceding. 

Plans for enlarging the export credit 
project are under consideration by the 
Government. Prior to this time these 
credits have been confined to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe whose financial 
state was such that it was difficult to 
do business with them. South America 
and Far East points are being con- 


sidered in this plan, which would 
greatly strengthen British foreign 
trade. 


Exporters are actively canvassing for 
‘business and are making more inroads 
in markets ef the French mines. 
Scandinavian countries have been pro- 
ductive of recent business and price 
reductions have strengthened the de- 
mand. 

The Cardiff Mines Department has 
decided that operators are liable for 
over 97 per cent of the September 
wages paid instead of 46 per cent as 
estimated by producers. Several com- 
panies have withdrawn their quotations 
and there is a possibility of many 
workings being closed. The Govern- 
ment, according to the statement issued, 
will only pay about 6d. per day toward 
the men’s September wages and the 
owners are unwilling to face losses 
which would follow a continuation of 
production. 


French Mine Costs Lowered; Repara- 
tion Coal Again Under Discussion; 
Industrial Coke Prices Reduced 


Welsh quotations, as cabled to Coal 
Age, on Oct. 3, ranged 250@300 fr., 
delivered at Marseilles. There are no 
stocks of American coal at that port. 

There are still numerous complaints 
about the dearth of home-produced 
coal. Wages at the mines have been 
lowered by three francs per day, and 
this was immediately followed by a re- 
duction in prices of ten francs per ton. 


British Mines; Subsidy 


Notwithstanding this, it is felt that to 
place consumers — especially the 
French industry—in a favorable posi- 
tion, prices must be still further re- 
duced. Buying of house coal is still 
slow, owing to the continued mild 
weather. 

The Government has again issued 
new regulations in regard to industrial 
coke. The price will be 125 fr. at the 
works for all classes of consumers, but 
in the case of blast furnaces, this price 
will be reduced by about 30@40 fr., in 
the shape of an equivalent compensa- 
tion paid by the Government. 

Much nervousness still prevails on 
account of the uncertainty in regard to 
the question of prices on coal supplied 
by Germany under the Reparation Act. 
Certain conclusions of the Financial 
Conference, last held in Paris, not hav- 
ing been approved by the French Gov- 
ernment, it looks as if the question will 
have to be opened again.. No one knows 
at present whether the arrangements 
arrived at, and which gave France full 
satisfaction, will again be agreed upon. 

The market is still fiooded with low 
British offers. However, it is likely 
that the recent sharp rise of British 
currency on this market will deter 
some buyers who had been seriously 
negotiating for the purchase of British 
coals. 

French production for July is about 
70,000 metric tons short of the figures 
for June, while the Saar output in- 
creased about 40,000 tons, as shown in 
the following table: 


France Saar 
Coal and lignite. ............. 2,327,976 889,656 
Consumed at mines ssnletstaoelake date 15,725 119,019 
Supplied to mines’ coke ena 71,902 15,835 
Supplied to briquet works. . 87,790 2,067 
Mine stocks, July 31.......... 1,256,272 242,165 
Mine Stocks, June 30......... 1,190,035 269,229 

FRENCH IMPORTS IN JULY 

Metric 

From Tons 
Greate Britain a haa eee ak otek» ole 49,000 
Belongs sere Oe este ne ore 198,000 
Wnited States swe. tts cel ee sek ee Gata. 60,000 
Germany2s5 oa is eee eer eto 1,503,000 
Sarre’ repions joe ae tee ee eee tes 7,000 
All:others pass bahia aeadd ors Gee a ae 28,000 
TTOtal Se ai. tA OE COE een the 1,845,000 
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Japanese Coal Production 


Total production of bituminous coal 
in the Government mines of Rukicoga, 
Yamaguchi, Saga and Nagasaki in the 
southwestern part of Japan were 18,- 
578,000 tons in 1920 as against 19,613,- 
000 in the previous year. Of this total 
the respective shares were as follows: 
Rukicoga 14,544,000 tons (15,457,000 in 
1919), Yamaguchi 1,186,000 tons (1,206,- 
000 in 1919), Saga 1,617,000 tons 
(1,852,000 in 1919), and Nagaski 1,231,- 
600 tons (1,098,000 in 1919). During 
the second part of the year several 


mines had to be shut down altogether, 


which is responsible for the smaller out- 
put in 1920. At the beginning of 1921 
an additional number of Government 
collieries had to shut down. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 


Sept. 29 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 

For Brazil: Tons 
Am. SS. Liberty Glo, for epee each 3,470 
Br. SS. Tresillian, for Buenos Aires.. ... 4,690 

- For Canada: 
Am. fsa Mary Manson Gruener, for Bath- he 
Nor. SS. a ates for Bathurst, N.B........... 2,803 


Am. SS. Hilton, for Three Rivers...........- i 4,366 


Am.'SS. Annetta for Cayo Mambi........... 550 
Du. SS. Samarinda, foriSabang, Java........ 5,110 
Am. SS. Kenwood, for St. Georges........... 1,27] 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gress Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Ci al Age) 


PIERS 

Sept. 24 Oct. If 
Pool 9, New York..... $5.75@$5.85 $5.75@$5.85 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.50@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 5.80@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.90@ 5.00 4.90@ 5.00 
Pools5-6-7Hamp.Rds.. 4.40@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.40 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York... 6.10@ 6.20 6.10@ 6.20 
Pool 10, New York... 5.85@ 5.95 5.85@ 5.95 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 6.10@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.30 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds 00@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.10 
Pool 2, Hamp.Rds... 4.80@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.86 
Welsh, Gibraltar..... 50s. f.o.b. 47s. €d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Port Said.....° 64s. f.o.b. 56s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Singapore..... 75s. ex. wharf 70s. ex. wharf 
Welsh, Rio de‘Janeiro 75s. f.o.b. 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Algiers....... 50s. f.o.b. 45s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Malta........ 60s. f.o.b. 50: o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon....... 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d.f.0.b 
Welsh, La Plata...... 70s. f.o.b. 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira...... 57s. 6d. f.a.s. 652s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe.. 57s. 6d. f.a.s. 629s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Genoa.. 58s. t.i.b. 55s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Neweastle.. 35s. @37s 35s.@ 37s 
Belgian, Antwerp.. 110 fr. 110 fr. 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 


‘(In Gross Tons) 
—Sept. 24—. —Oct. li— 
Low High Low , High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 


aH 907$10:.30) 25.2. 
-10 9.45 $8.75 $8.50 


Rivers Plate: .>..0es ee 
French Atlantic...... 


United Kingdom..... 9° 10 9: 45 8.80 8.60 

Wiest ltalyretoenmnmaesoOme 9.200 66.90.) 8,00 

Scandinavia......... 10285) 112520 © 9:70 9.25 
Loe Leen Hee Gace (G2 1 Onia7 40 een Ws 


40 
These quotations are purely nominal and as far a8 
can be learned, no business is being done in these 
markets. 


Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b, 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff eee 24 Oct. If 
Admiralty Large...... wee 30s. @32s 6d. 
Steam, Smalls........ 19s. a 17s.6d@19s. 

Newcastle: 
Best Steams......... 29s. 27s. 6d. 
(Best Grad a eactsfeis 3. 28s. 27s@ 28s, 
Best Bunkers........ 27s. 6d. 27s. 


ytAdvance over previous week showniin heavy 
type, declines in ztalics. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 








New England 





BOSTON 


Better Market Tone, but No Real Im- 
provement in Demand—Barge Freights 
Reduced on Bituminous — Consumers 
Buy Only Sparingly — Anthracite in 
Better Request. 

Bituminous — Representative men in 
the trade talk somewhat more hope- 
fully of the outlook for steam grades, 
but this is based chiefly on the fact 
that fewer low quotations on all-rail 
coal are heard now than was the case 
a fortnight ago. To the extent that 
less “distress” coal is offering at Tide- 
water there is also a slight improve- 
ment in that direction, although the 
number of recent purchases limits very 
materially the volume of coal that can 
now be absorbed even at bargain prices. 
There has been no such increase in pro- 
duction of manufactured goods to war- 
rant any broader market than would be 
represented by consumption during the 
same period. 

At points so far inland as the Con- 
necticut River there have been ship- 
ments of Hampton Roads coals that 
were rehandled at Boston, and this will 
show graphically the expanse of terri- 
tory over which the Southern coals 
have spread this season. At Bangor, 
Maine, for instance, where the mini- 
mum Clearfield tariff is $6.82, there 
have been quotations of $6.15 along- 
side (gross tons) for Pocahontas and 
New River. This is an extreme case, 
but it is easy to see that with mining 
costs so much less in West Virginia 
than in most sections of Pennsylvania 
the average shipper of Cambria, Somer- 
set, and Clearfield coals may as well 
bow himself out until the situation is 
radically changed. 

In territory that continues to be re- 
garded as strictly an all-rail preserve 
there is only the same light scattering 
demand. Numbers of small buyers are 
entering their orders, the signs of 
cooler weather having persuaded them 
there is small hope of lower prices. 
More and more the operating interests 
are adopting the policy of a fixed mini- 
mum price below which they will not 
auote and what faith there is in the 
current market is due to that practice. 

Momentary interest was aroused by 
the announcement of the P. & R. Ry. 
that effective Oct. 1, temporarily, the 
rates on bituminous in company barges, 
Philadelphia to Eastern points, would 
be reduced 50c., making the new rate 
to Boston $1.10, instead of $1.60 as 
formerly. With outside marine freights 
from Norfolk and Newport News still 
quotable at 85c.@$1 on barges of 2,000 
to 4,900 tons, and Navy acceptable 


coals offering at $4.75@$5 f.o.b. vessel 
at the Roads, it is clear that the new 
rates on Reading barges will hardly 
result in much”increase of tonnage via 
the Philadelphia piers. 

Even at the low range of quotations 
on Pocahontas and New River, the ton- 
nage absorbed begins to show a decline. 
Most of the sales are of smaller ton- 
nage than a fortnight ago. Then, too, 
there has been widespread complaint 
of preparation, due doubtless to the 
effort of smokeless operators to concen- 
trate mining in two to three heavy 
days per week. In other words, many 
of the larger consumers are a bit weary 
of being pressed to buy, and are dis- 
posed now to go light on purchases. 

Anthracite—Domestic sizes are now 
all in fair request, although egg and 
pea with several of the shippers are 
hard to move. . 

For the first time in the present 
calendar year retail prices in Boston 
were advanced 50c. per net ton on sizes 
from broken to chestnut, making the 
new figures $15.50 for stove and chest- 
nut and $15.25 for broken and egg. Pea 
size remains unchanged at $13. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Warm Weather Retards Anthracite 
Market — Barley Scarce — Bituminous 
Market Quiet —Trade Conference on 
Export Situation. 

Anthracite — With the exception of 
stove and chestnut, the demand for 
anthracite is not as strong as it should 
be at this time of the year. Stove 
coal at times is only sold by some 
shippers when taken in conjunction 
with other sizes. Chestnut is gaining 
strength steadily and is in heavy de- 
mand by the line trade. 

Outside of pea coal, egg is the weak- 
est of the domestic grades. There is 
plenty available, even the companies 
finding it the hardest to move. It was 
reported that considerable was being 
sent to the storage piles. 

Pea coal is accumulating rapidly. 
Some distressed pea was quoted $4.50@ 
$5, although the average quotations 
were about 5%c. higher. Other inde- 


‘pendent and company quotations are 


shown in the Weekly Review. 

The steam coals, with the exception 
of barley, remained quiet. Barley was 
scarce and the ‘quotations for the 
independent product remained close to 
company schedule. The low prices 
asked for the cheaper grades of bitu- 
minous coals was given as one reason 
for the slow movement of buckwheat, 
it being stated that some consumers 
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were using these grades instead of 
anthracite. Rice was not much stronger. 
Some shippers were refusing orders for 
these coals for shipments extending a 
couple of months ahead. 

Bituminous — The market seems 
asleep. There is no activity and nearly 
everybody acts as if waiting for some- 
thing to happen. Were it not for the 
demand along the line it does not 
appear as if it would be necessary for 
the mines to work as steadily as they 
do. There is no large amount of coal 
here, due to the refusal of shippers 
to have coal sent to Tidewater unless 
there is a strong possibility of it being 
sold at once. 

While spot business has not become 
stronger there have been many in- 
quiries and some small tonnages have 
been booked for shipment a couple of 
months ahead. The efforts to introduce 
bituminous for household consumption 
in the nearby cities and towns are be- 
ing continued and some success is 
reported. 

There is a strong belief that con- 
sumers will go short of fuel this winter 
unless they soon begin to stock up. 
Public utilities are reported as taking 
in heavy supplies but the industrial 
user is not heeding the warnings of the 
railroads and producers. ; 

There has been no change in the 
export market but hopes are expressed 
that freight rates can be reduced suffi- 
ciently to put the American trade on 
a competing basis again with English 
producers. 

Quotations for various coals were 
heard as follows: Ligonier, around 
$1.70; Miller Vein “B,” $2.10; West- 
moreland gas 3-in., $2.75@$3; slack, $2 
@$2.25, and Kentucky cannel, $6@$6.25. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Demand Checked by Warm 
Weather — Rumors of Stove Price In- 
crease—Steam Improves—Bituminous 
Demand Light — Railroads Storing — 
Market Prices Firm. 

Anthracite—Unusually warm weather 
has sapped much of the demand. The 
changed conditions in the city were soon 
felt by the shippers and they have 
lately been hard pressed to take care 
of production, as dealer after dealer 
was compelled to hold orders. 

The trade has been quite anxious as 
to prices for October, but as usual the 
companies have delayed announcing 
their schedules. While it is believed 
that no radical changes would be made 
in company coal, there is, however, 
a persistent rumor that one of them 
at least intends to make a consider- 
able advance on stove in order to relieve 
the pressure which has been on that 
size all season. The same report has 
it also that pea coal would be reduced. 

It would seem that the time has 
arrived when a better call for steam 
coal has set in. Buckwheat is in good 
demand; in fact independent buckwheat 
is being sold close to the circular price 
of $3.50. While rice has improved, it 
is believed that barley has done even 
better. There has recently been a great 
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increase in the installation of improved 


stoking devices using this size and good 
shipments to meet the demand have 
recently been coming into the city. 

Bituminous — With Oct. 1 reached 
and passed with no pronounced im- 
provement, the soft coal people are 
wondering just when the real demand 
will set in. Some interests consulted 
are actually tearful of a sudden de- 
mand that will be of no benefit to any 
one. 

The trade is certainly undergoing 
changes that no one had ever antici- 
pated. We know of producing houses 
with mines shut down who are buy- 
ing coal from other producers at a 


price less than the purchaser could 


mine it. One thing is certain and that 
is the strictly brokerage house, with 
no mining overhead, is the only factor 
in the trade making any money these 
days. 

Railroads recently have been storing 
ap on high-volatiles in anticipation of 
a possible rail strike. They claim they 
do not expect any trouble, but they 
are taking advantage of conditions to 
lay by some stock. Most of this coal 
is being taken at contract prices rang- 
ing $2.60@$2.75. 

The spot market shows no changes 
of note, although the good grades gain 
in firmness from week to week. Most 
of the trading, at least 80 per cent, 
is of Pool 9 and 10 fuels. 





BUFFALO 


No Real Improvement — Some Better 
Industrial Conditions — Stronger De- 
mand for Iron—Anthracite Slow with 
Warmer Weather. 


Bituminous — Demand does not in- 
crease. As a rule, the shippers report 
September to have been less active 
than recent months. There are plenty 
of daily paper notices of this or that 
plant starting up, but nothing is said 
of the cause of activity. 

It is probable that more iron. will 
be turned out here in the next three 
months than has been during the last 
three, but it also appears that stocks 
have run down pretty badly. Every- 
body is hopeful, but no one is predicting 
activity to any great extent right away. 
Meanwhile the average business man 
will keep going at such a pace that he 
will be ready to take advantage of the 
stir. 

It is hard to size up an industry 
that is so devoid of new points as is 
the case with coal. The fact is that 
the report of six months ago would 


answer in almost every respect for, 


today. 

Bituminous prices continue at $3 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.75 for 
Pittsburgh and No. 8, steam lump 
$2.50 for Allegheny Valley and other 
mine run, $1.75@$2 for slack, adding 
$2.36 to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 
to other coals for freight. 

' Anthracite — The unusually warm 
September has no doubt shut off buy- 
ing considerably, although the disposi- 
tion to purchase at all liberally has 
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been lacking since April. The inde- 
pendent operators, who used to get $3 
or more premium and will no doubt 
get it again next winter, are in great 
part idle now, because they cannot run 
at a profit. They are selling at about 
30c. under the old-line prices and get- 
ting a slow trade at that. The regular 
supply has run down some, but is still 
fair, and in the absence of the strike 
of a year ago, shows an increase of 
production. 

Lake—The movement is not what it 
was a month ago, but it may have been 
found that the amount already for- 
warded was too much in excess of last 
season. Loadings for the week ended 
Sept. 28 were 100,820 net tons, dis- 
tributed as follows: Duluth or Superior 
(shipper’s option after sailing), 42,400; 
Chicago, 21,600; Milwaukee, 16,200; 
Fort William, 10,500; Racine, 8,000; 
Hancock, 1,620. Excess tonnage caused 
by the big rush of grain keeps freight 
rates easy at $1 to Racine, 75c. to 
Hancock, 65¢c.@70c. to Chicago, 60c. to 
Milwaukee, 50c. to Duluth and Ft. 
William. 

Coke—The market is still somewhat 
disturbed by conditions in the Con- 
nellsville district, but demand has not 
increased. Asking prices are a trifle 
more than formerly, being $4.50@$4.75 
for 72-hr. foundry, $3.75@$4 for 48-hr. 
furnaces, $3.25 for stock and $4 for 
chestnut-size domestic, adding $3.64 for 
freight. 


BALTIMORE 


Export Situation Poor — Soft Coal 
Trading Slightly Increased—Anthracite 
Movement Declines Further. 


Bituminous—The export situation is 
not only unsatisfactory but it is indic- 
ative of the general trend of the mar- 
ket. During September, there was 
shipped from Baltimore a total of 
25,443 tons cargo on five ships and 2,895 
tons bunker on four ships. The Amer- 
ican flag was missing in this move- 
ment, as three of the ships were British, 
one Japanese, and one, a bark, Brazil- 
ian. The coal went to the following 
countries: Argentina, 12,106 tons; Italy, 
5,614 tons; France, .7,207 tons; and 
Brazil, 506 tons. 

In the local market there is a slight 
stimulation. Prices for best steam 
coals still hang around $2.50@$2.75, 
while the best grade gas lump is on 
the market around $2.35@$2.50. Lower 
grade coals, both steam and gas, but 
still of desirable variety, range $2@ 
$2.40. Lowest grade steam and gas is 
$1.50@$1.75. 


Anthracite—The householder is not 
buying in the quantities which should 
mark this season, even if there were no 
shortage of supplies in cellars. When 
it is considered, however, that the 
Baltimore district is now short by more 
than 120,000 tons of normal in cellars 
and yards for the start of October, 
the seriousness of the situation can be 
realized if a hard winter comes on. 

September receipts fell off from those 
of August, instead of increasing. Deal- 
ers cannot figure how they will be able 
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to supply demand if everybody wants 
coal at one time. The fact that money 
is not free in many homes is likely to 
lead to one and two ton purchasing, 
however, and this will have a tendency 
to stretch buying over the winter 
months. Even this, however, will not 
prove a complete panacea for the 
trouble. 








Northwest 


DULUTH 


Smaller Coals Break in Price — Good 
Country Movement — Cargo Receipts 
Lighter—Iron Range Trade Slow. 


Increased shipments from the docks 
together with sharp and somewhat 
demoralizing breaks in buckwheat and 
screenings featured the Head-of-the- 
Lakes market this week. Decreased 
receipts and absolute inactivity among 
the large consumers of the Mesaba 
iron range were also noted. Dockmen, 
however, predict that any surplus sup- 
plies left on the docks next spring will 
be needed as a stop-gap to a possible 
shortage and late shipments. 

Sereenings dropped from $4 to $3.50 
and buckwheat from $7.50 to $6. All 
other coal prices are remaining firm 
with no indication of a break, and 
tendencies are toward a strengthening 
market. 

An increase in shipments is most 
noticeable and September will see the 
August record of 20,000 cars smashed. 
Country buyers generally are taking 
all the coal possible and are showing 
a disposition to co-operate in the move- 
ment to clear the dock congestion. They 
are handicapped, however, by a lack of 
funds and a curtailment of bank 
credits. 

Discouraging reports have been heard 
from sales agents who have toured the 
iron ranges recently. But few com- 
panies are operating and those who 
are moving ore are buying their coal 
from the surplus stocks of the com- 
panies who have closed down. 

Last week twenty-four cargoes 
arrived here, of which five were anthra- 
cite, and twelve are reported on the 
way, four being hard coal. Docks are 
being kept open by this shut-off and 
it is not necessary to tie boats up in 
the harbor waiting for a chance to 
unload. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Domestic Buying Restricted to Small 
Lots—Steam Users Secure Bargains— 
Industrial Consumption Slightly 
Heavier. 


Killing frost has not struck the Twin 
Cities at this writing, and until it 
does, there will be no real rush of 
retail orders. It appears as though 
the ultimate consumer is as obstinate 
in his coal buying as in anything else 
that he will or will not do. He is buying 
as he sees fit. This has resulted in 
smaller orders right through and will 
extend the distribution of tonnage over 
a broader field. So long as this keeps 
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up, and the round of deliveries is unin- 
terrupted, it will mean less complaint, 
perhaps, than when larger loads were 
sent to one address. And if the mild 
weather is prolonged long enough, the 
retailers will get through the rush 
period with little trouble. 

Steam buyers are simply holding 
back until the last minute and are 
shopping for cheap coal in every way 
possible. More than that, they are 
getting frequent purchases at bargain 
figures. Between keen competition and 
some demurrage coal, they are scoring 
rather often. 

So far there has been but a limited 
pickup in industrial operations. The 
general tendency is to delay buying of 
commodities of all kinds, and this 
means that manufacturing is held back 
accordingly. It is far from assured 
that there will be any material increase 
in manufucturing in the near future. 
The deflation period in costs has taken 
away all incentive to buy until it has 
become imperative. And under the 
commercial conditions now prevailing, 
it takes quite a while for buying of 
commodities to become necessary. 

There is not even the incentive of a 
threatened shortage left to urge early 
buying. The only lugubrious possibil- 
ity left is a car shortage, and that is 
being brought out and dusted off in 
some quarters. But it will take a con- 
siderable increase in rail traffic before 
this becomes imminent. 


MILWAUKEE 


Moderately Increasing Demand — Sur- 
vey Allays Fear of Coal Famine — 
Municipalities Going Into Coal Busi- 
ness. 

Demand shows a moderate increase, 
but it will take a spell of sharp 
weather to inject real life into the 
market. An announcement by the 
State Division of Markets that no de- 
erease. in the price of anthracite can 
be expected, will, no doubt, have a 
good influence in stimulating a proper 
demand and relieving the dock stor- 
age situation. 

As a result of a survey of the coal 
situation, state officials announce that 
there is no danger of a coal famine 
during the coming winter. The survey 
developed the fact that the price of 
anthracite is considered too high by 
dealers, but that they are powerless 
to remedy the condition, inasmuch as 
the price is dictated by Eastern pro- 
ducers. Coal companies at Milwaukee, 
Racine, Superior and Ashland average 
35c. per ton net profit. The larger the 
eoncern, according to the survey, the 
smaller its profit. 

The City of Superior, Wis., is offering 
hard coal at $14.50 for chestnut, and 
$12.50 for pea size, deliveyed, the price 
being $1 under that set by retailers. 
Soft coal will also be sold by the munic- 
ipality. 

September receipts by Lake thus far 
aggregate 102,492 tons of anthracite, 
and 158,892 tons of soft coal, making 
the season’s receipts 747,722 tons. of 
the former, and 2,005,072 tons of the 
latter. 
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Inland West 


CINCINNATI 


More Activity in Domestic Market— 
Smokeless Shows Wide Range—Retail 
Prices Vary. 

Southeastern Kentucky operators, 
who have on several occasions been 
leaders in price cutting, were again 
active this week, and as a result of in- 
creased orders for prepared coal and 
the figures they named, slack could be 
bought under $1. Lake buyers are 
practically out of the market and what 
movement there is in that direction 
has been on contract. 

Some smokeless dealers have been 
inclined to follow the Western mar- 
kets, which were weaker. Spot saies 
have quite a range but the general 
price seems to be $4.25@$4.50 for 
lump, nut $3@$3.50, mine run $2.25 up, 
and slack $1.25 up. 

Slack was about the-only grade that 
changed price in the bituminous mar- 
ket, spot sales being $1@#1.10 and mine 
quotations $1.15@$1.35; mine run could 
be had freely at $1.50 for Kentucky and 
up to $1.75 for West Virginia. _South- 
eastern Kentucky lump and block still 
holds around $8@$3.50, while West Vir- 
ginia splint and gas can be had around 
$2.75, with better grades bringing up 
to $3.50. 

Retail prices are: Smokeless slack 
$6.75, mine run $7.50, lump $9.50@ 
$10.25; bituminous, lump $7.25, mine 
run $6 and slack $5.50. 


CHICAGO 


Retail Yards Full—Domestic Rush Pre- 
dicted — Steam Trade Gets Bargain 
Prices. 

The opening of the fall season finds 
the average householder in Chicago 
practically unsupplied with coal. The 
retail dealer has his bins full, but 
should there be a rush for coal, as is 
bound to come, it will be found that 
there is not three weeks’ supply on hand. 
This is a fairly radical statement, but 
it is made only after a very careful 
investigation. Experience has shown 
when a retail dealer once gets his yard 
emptied in the face of a great demand, 
it is very hard to fill his bins once 
more. 

The steam situation is no different 
than it is throughout the country; in 
short, there is so little manufacturing 
activity that steam coals are a drug 
on the market. Very close prices on 
2-in. screenings and on smaller size 
screenings have been made this week. 
Operators in Illinois, especially, who 
have been storing their screenings all 
summer, have now reached the point 
where they have to move these great 
quantities and competition has been ex- 
tremely severe. It is a noteworthy fact, 
however, that a great deal of the coal 
sold at low prices has proved upon 
inspection to be freshly mined. 

The Chicago trade is once more being 
swamped with circulars offering smoke- 
less coal at bargain prices. This has 
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brought very little business as the 
trade has as much coal on hand as it 
can stand. Some enterprising dealers, 
however, have leased ground along their 
sidings and are taking advantage of 
cheap prices, buying coal at a bargain 
and storing it on the ground. 





CLEVELAND 


Conditions Point to Buying Impetus— 
Retail Trade Gradually Improving— 
Lake Tonnage Hxapected to Increase. 


It is predicted that by the middle of 
October a fair degree of industrial 
buying will begin. This is based upon 
such considerations as the perceptible 
improvement in various lines of man- 
ufacture, the excessively low stocks at 
industrial plants, and the nearness of 
cold weather. Another influence which 
is expected to give some impetus to 
buying is the possibility of a railroad 
strike. Such an eventuality would cause 
a coal shortage to develop almost over- 
night because of the lack of surplus 
stocks in Cleveland. 

Industrials are continuing to inquire 
for coal, but hand-to-mouth buying is 
the order of the day. One dealer says 
that some of his customers are running 
so close to the margin that if a car of 
coal happens to be twelve hours late in 
delivery a call is sent out to hurry it 
up. Slack coal is somewhat weaker. 
Other grades remain unchanged. 

September Lake shipments dropped 
about 750,000 tons from the August 
total, the aggregate movement being 
2,250,000 tons. An increase is ex- 
pected to develop this month and the 
season probably will be ended by 
Nov. 1. 

Receipts of bituminous coal during 
the week ended Sept. 24 were 1,014 
cars, divided: Industrial 686, retail 328; 
as compared with the total of 1,159 cars 
the preceding week, a decline of 145 
cars. 

Retail delivered prices follow: An- 
thracite egg and grate $14.20, chestnut 
$14.15, stove $14.20@14.40, Pocahontas 
shoveled lump $11.25, mine run $9@ 
$9.25; domestic bituminous, West Vir- 
ginia splint $9.25; No. 8 Pittsburgh $7, 
cannel lump. $11.50; steam coal, No. 6 
and No. 8 slack $4.25@$4.50, No. 6 and 
No. 8 mine run $5.50, No. 8 $-in. lump, 
$5.75. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sudden Stiffening in Domestic Demand 
—Prices Advance — Steam Market at 
Standstill. 


The past week with its talk of a rail- 
road strike and an advance in retail 
prices has caused a demand for domes- 
tic fuel. Carterville is moving fairly 
well, but many former users are going 
to cheaper coals. This has favored Mt. 
Olive and Standard. Business is just 
slowly approaching what it should be. 

Anthracite is quiet. There is no 
smokeless moving, but coke, both gas 
and byproduct, is doing well. This 
fuel is taking the place of Carterville 
coal to a large extent, 

There is so little steam business that 
it does not count much. No storage 
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coal is going in to any extent anywhere. 
A slowing up in equipment is notice- 
able at certain points. 

Coal advanced on Sept. 20 around 
25ce. Another increase is expected on 
some grades shortly if Standard and 
Mt. Olive are raised at the mine, and 
Standard must advance. Present re- 
tail prices are: Carterville, $7.75; Mt. 
Olive, $6.50; Standard, $5.50. 


DETROIT 


Hand-to-Mouth Steam Buying—Domes- 
tic Movement Better—All Receipts Are 
Light—Anthracite Demand Stronger. 


Bituminous—Offerings of high grade 
bituminous are not arousing the inter- 
est among Detroit buyers that whole- 
salers believe it is reasonable -to ex- 
pect, in view of the limited volume 
of buying throughout the greater part 
of the year. While some have a mode- 
rate reserve accumulation others are 
seemingly proceeding on the assumption 
that coal will be available in the spot 
market whenever they find purchases 
necessary. 

Some of the steam plants are buy- 
ing in small lots and only when bar- 
gains are offered. Jobbers say it is 
unreasonable to expect continuance of 
the present free movement of coal 
after winter interferes with transporta- 
tion facilities. 

West Virginia 4-in. lump is quoted 
$3.25, 2-in. lump at $3, egg at $2.50, 
mine run at $2, nut and slack at $1.50. 
Three-inch Ohio lump is $3.25, 2-in. $3, 
egg, $2.50, mine run $2, nut and slack 
$1.35. Pittsburgh No. 8 three-quarter 
lump is $2.40, mine run $2.10, nut and 
slack $1.65. Smokeless lump and egg 
is $5.25, mine run $2.90 and nut and 
slack $1.60. 

Anthracite — Orders from domestic 
consumers are coming to retail dealers 
_ very slowly. Yard stocks are at pres- 
ent of fair proportions, but should 
cold weather bring a rush of buyers, 
the available supply may disappear 
speedily. 





COLUMBUS 


Domestic Is Somewhat Spotty, Al- 
though Improved in Cities — Steam 
Trade Quite—Prices Fairly Steady. 

Domestic demand is rather unsteady. 
Operators and jobbers report a good 
call for a few days and then a reaction, 
with business slowing up considerably. 
Retail trade is fairly good, although 
weather conditions have been unfavor- 
able. Householders are buying actively, 
however, and many are asking for the 
higher grades such as Pocahontas and 
New River. Hocking and Pomeroy 
grades are also moving fairly well. Re- 
tail prices are firm. Hocking lump re- 
tails at $6.50, West Virginia splints at 
$7.50, Pocahontas at $9.50, and anthra- 
cite at. $15. Coke is quoted around 
$11.50 for all sizes. 

Steam business continues slow and 
screenings are a drag on the market. 
Railroads are not doing much toward 
buying and the same is true of large 
steam plants, with the exception of 
public utilities. Some reserve stocks 
are still held and this is a disturbing 
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factor. Prices for screenings have been 
reduced to low levels. 

Lake trade is still slow. Some coal 
is still being shipped although indica- 
tions point to an early closing of the 
season. The H. V. docks at Toledo 
during the week ended Sept. 24 loaded 
91,790 tons as compared with 114,944 
tons the previous week, making 3,365,- 
471 tons for the season. During the 
same week the T. & O. C. docks loaded 
31,152 tons as compared with 35,605 
tons the previous week, making a total 
of 885,260 tons for the season. 





South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Demand Sluggish for All Grades— 
Slight Price Changes—Operating Con- 
ditions Somewhat Improved. 

The trade continues to subsist mostly 
on hope of better conditions, but 
when it comes to material improve- 
ment little change is to be found in 
the status of the market. Consumers 
continue to hold off except to provide 
for needs as they can forecast them in 
the immediate future, partly because 
they have no urgent requirements for 
large tonnage, and also because the be- 
lief prevails in some quarters that 
there will be a reduction in freight 
rates later on as a result of the order 
issued to the railroads by the Alabama 
Utility Commission to appear and show 
why reductions should not be made in 
various transportation charges, inclua- 
ing coal. However, coal men are sure 
that no relief will be afforded in this 
direction for some time to come. 

Buying is all of a spot character and 
tonnage requirements are compara- 
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tively light from the commercial field. 
Prices are shown in the Weekly Re- 
view. The domestic situation is with- 
out change, there being little wholesale ~ 
demand due to the stagnant retail 
market, 

Operations are somewhat improved 
by the demand from furnaces and coke 
operations which have been resumed to 
some extent. Commercial mines and 
domestic plants, however, are working 
on short and irregular schedules. 


LOUISVILLE 


Market Generally Weaker—More Dis- 
tress Coal Depresses Prices—Slower 
Domestic Movement. 


The past week has brought little but 
gloom to Kentucky operators and. job- 
bers. Cooler weather has resulted in 
a much better demand on the retailers, 
but most of these have fair stocks, and 
are not buying. Industrial demand is 
very poor, and all steam grades are 
weaker. 

Efforts made recently to increase 
prices of prepared sizes to $3.75 for the 
best grades, were followed by reduc- 
tions down to $3.50 as the top price. 
Hazard screenings have slumped to as 
low as 75c.@80c., and Harlan screen- 
ings to $1.25, while mine run from 
eastern Kentucky, which has. been 
holding well above $2, is quoted down 
as low as $1.75 for Hazard. 

Conditions in the South are looking 
better, but there has been no material 
improvement in actual shipments or 
sales. Cotton mills and _ cotton-oil 
plants are expected to soon start buy- 
ing more freely. 

Consumers realize that the coal 
trade is in the dumps, and this is shown 
vividly, where when the consumer re- 
fuses a price, the salesman says, “Well, 
make us an offer.” 











News 
From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Declines—Outlook Improves 
as Iron and Steel Industry Picks Up— 
Temporary Lake Spurt Seen. 
Production amounted to 326,056 tons 
during the week ended Sept. 24, which 
is 52.2 per cent of the rated capacity, 
thus registering a decrease of 16,000 
tons under the preceding week. Ac- 


cumulated figures for the year show 


an aggregate production of 12,784,171 
tons which reveal that the mines have 
produced nearly 54 per cent of capacity. 

Spot prices are firm. The railroads 
are not taking any less volume of coal, 
and if anything their requirements are 
increasing, as reports indicate that 
somewhere around 35 per cent of the 
production at the present rate is going 
to the carriers. More encouraging 


signs as to industry were in evidence 
during the week. The iron and steel 
mills, and especially those in the 
Mahoning Valley, embracing Niles, 
Warren, Youngstown, etc., are speed- 
ing up. While the majority of coal 
operators do not expect any unusual 
favorable developments within the next 
few months, they are, however, quite 
sanguine in the opinion that there will 
be a gradual and steady improvement, 
predicated upon a similar improvement 
in all lines of industry. 

Lake coal loading is running along 
at about the same mediocre clip and 
some cut has been made in stocks on 
hand. The railroads are averaging less 
than 9,000 cars of cargo coal daily at 
the Lake front; dumpings average 
from 1,600 to 1,800 cars per day. Some 
dock operators feel that, in view of 
the recent relief in the congestion at 
the Upper Lakes, and the further fact 
that under present tariffs the reduced 
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rate on cargo coal from the mines to 
the lower docks expires at midnight 
on Oct. 31, a spurt in the movement 
is not unlikely during October. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Operators More Anxious to Sell—Fur- 
nace Inquiry Light—Foundry Coke De- 
mand Slowly Improving. 

Operators are more anxious than 
formerly to do business, several being 
desirous of getting ovens started even 
though little profit is involved, and thus 
there has been quite a change in senti- 
ment in the past few weeks, since re- 
cently the almost universal disposition 
was to sit still and wait for demand 
to come back in volume. 

In spot furnace coke there has been 
very little business, but there has been 
an improvement in the demand for 
small lots for outside uses, with slight- 
ly better prices paid particularly on 
single carloads, which have not infre- 
quently brought $3.50 to dealers, who 
closed with operators at $3.35. 

In contract furnace coke inquiries re- 
cently said to be in the market have 
disappeared. In one or two cases pur- 
chases of byproduct coke were made 
from steel works, while in others the 
furnaces involved have probably post- 
poned the contemplated blowing-in. 

Demand for foundry coke for prompt 
shipment has continued to grow 
steadily and there is now a rather fair 
movement for a spot market, but the 
tonnage is small when one . considers 
that there are scarcely any contracts 
in force so that nearly all the foundry 
coke consumed has to be bought in the 
open market. 

We quote spot and contract furnace 
coke at $3.25@$3.50 and spot and 
prompt foundry at $4.25@$4.75. The 
Courier reports production in the week 
ended Sept. 24 at 14,400 tons by the 
furnace ovens, and 29,360 tons by the 
merchant ovens, a total of 43,760 tons, 
an increase of 2,390 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 


Production under One-Third Capacity 
—Demand Chiefly for Gas Coal—Some 
Improvement in Industry. 


Production has been averaging be- 
tween 25 and 35 per cent of capacity. 
The majority of the mines are closed 
entirely. Competitive prices made by 
nearby non-union fields is such that 
there is production in the Pittsburgh 
district only from specific reasons. 
There is the local domestic demand, 
supplied by river and short rail hauls. 
In gas coal the district has much trade 
that cannot go elsewhere, by reason of 
quality. There are some_ contract 
shipments in steam coal but the ton- 
nage is small relative to normal, and 
finally there is still some Lake bust- 
ness. 

Operators have been expecting a 
large increase in demand this fall and 
are somewhat disappointed at the 
small improvement that has occurred 
thus far. There is nothing new in the 
wage situation and little prospect that 
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miners will make any concessions so 
as to put the district on a really com- 
petitive basis. 

The industrial situation has dis- 
tinctly improved in the past few weeks, 
but there is little reflection of this in 
increased demand. Quotable prices are 
the same as a week ago, being regular 
market prices on gas coal, but hardly 
more than asking prices on steam coal. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production Increases — Outlook Im- 
proved — Checkoff Injunction Suit 
Watched with Interest. 

During the week ended Sept. 24, pro- 
duction averaged 2,340 cars per day, 
which is the highest since July 1. In- 
dications point to a further increase. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Operators are watching with con- 
siderable interest the outcome of the 
injunction suits in the West Virginia 
field, instituted to restrain the opera- 
tors from collecting the checkoff from 
miners. If the injunctions are granted 
it will bring producers face to face 
with the issue of stopping the collec- 
tion of the checkoff, or facing damage 
suits. In this field, it is a part of the 
contract with the miner’s union to col- 
lect the checkoff and failure to collect 
it will doubtless mean a walkout. 

It is evident that if the miners’ na- 
tional convention adjourns without 
adopting a scale, the district conven- 
tion on Oct. 18 will follow suit and the 
scale question will be deferred until 
some time in February. 





UNIONTOWN 


Pronounced Improvement in Coke In- 
dustry — Coal Market Steadies — Con- 
tract Inquiries Increase. 


Further indications were given this 
week in the Connellsville region of 
return of the coal and coke industry 
to “normalcy.” While the improvement 
is more pronounced in coke, the coal 
trade is also showing signs or recov- 
ery, a number of the smaller mines 
being placed on a productive basis. 

The coal market improvement has 
not yet affected spot quotations, the 
basis remaining at $1.50 for steam and 
$2 for byproduct, most of the mines 
being opened having secured contract 
orders. There are yet no operators 
who are willing to resume operations 
upon the hope that the spot market 
will absorb tonnage produced at ad- 
vantageous prices. 

The coke market has definitely sought 
a higher level, the base for furnace 
coke now being $3.50. Supporting the 


increased prices is a fairly live demand. 


Three large Frick plants, Trotter, 
Continental No. 1 and York Run have 
resumed operations, shipping raw coal 
to U. S. Steel subsidiaries. Those 
plants, together with Leisenring No. 1, 
are to be placed on a six-day basis. 
No Frick plants are making coke but 
a number of ovens were fired at plants 
of the W. J. Rainey, which after being 
idle for several weeks because of labor 
trouble, started mining coal for the 
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company’s byproduct plant at Swede- 
land, Pa. That the company has 
returned to coke making is considered 
significant of the returning demand. 





ANTHRACITE 


Demand Growing—Independents Find 
Ready Market—Operating Conditions 
Improve. 

Independent operators are moving 
practically all sizes, and the demand 
for stove, chestnut and sizes under 
buckwheat is greater than the sup- 
ply. There is a good call for other 
grades but this demand is somewhat 
intermittent. 

As each week passes, operating con- 
ditions continue to improve. Of course, 
the closing of the Glen Alden mines 
and other smaller companies has had 
a tendency to decrease the supply, while 
the demand is increasing. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Markets Show No Improvement — 
Heavier Distress Tonnage—Slack Hard 
to Move. 


FAIRMONT 


Market conditions showed no improve- 
ment during the week ended Sept. 24. 
Even inquiries were rather scarce 
There was much distress coal offering: 
This was especially true as to slack 
and unconsigned loads were accumulat- 
ing rapidly in the northern part of the 
state. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Aside from the small tonnage ship- 
ped to Northern and Inland West mar- 
kets producers had little business to 
keep them going. Spot buying was 
almost at a standstill and slack coal 
was especially hard to move. The con- 
tract market was dormant. 





UPPER POTOMAC 
Operating Conditions Still Unfavor- 
able—Prices Low and Outlook Poor. 

Nearly all the mines remained out 
of commission during the week ended 
Sept. 24, owing to their inability to se- 
cure orders. With the prevailing non- 
union and lower mining rates effective 
in competitive fields, operators were not 
in position to secure even the small lots 
of spot business that were offered. 





Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Smokeless Fields Hard Hit by Tide- 
water Slump—Western Domestic Mar- 
ket the Main Spot Outlet—Slack Coal — 
in Distress. 


New RIVER AND THE GULF 


Dullness was even more pronounced 
in the New River field during the week 
ended Sept. 24 and production did not 
exceed 40 per cent of capacity. Mines 
were not working more than two days 
a week. The surplus of cars was ma- 
terially reduced as a result of the con- 
tinued Western movement. With spot 
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buying curtailed, it was contract orders 
that kept mines going. 

Gulf production averaged only 35 
per cent of capacity. Operators were 
handicapped by a poorer Tidewater de- 
mand and prices were about as low as 
those prevailing throughout September. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Although the Pocahontas output was 
a little larger than during the earlier 
part of September, inability to find a 
market for the tonnage usually sent to 
Tidewater was hampering production 
to a great extent. The only spot mar- 
ket was in the West, consisting largely 
of prepared orders. Slack was off 
badly and retained its distressed posi- 
tion. Production was largely limited to 
filling contract orders. 

Tug River producers held the output 
to about 80,000 tons, but there was lit- 
tle spot business available. The best 
movement was to Western points, which 
caused a shortage of cars at some 
mines. There was, of course, no mar- 
ket at Tidewater, and prices remained 
soft. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Logan and Thacker Sales Improve— 
Warm Weather Halts Domestic Call— 
Railroad Fuel Loading Increases. 


KANAWHA 


Unconsigned coal flooded the market 
last week to such an extent that it pre- 
vented any improvement in conditions. 
Unseasonably warm weather had cur- 
tailed the demand for prepared sizes 
and there was a like recession in the 
eall for slack coal. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan sales were on a larger scale 
during the week ended Sept. 24. This 
additional industrial demand made it 
possible for more operations to resume 
work. Prices, although not advancing, 
showed more firmness than in the past 
three weeks. 

In the Thacker region conditions ap- 
peared a little better, although the out- 
put was not over 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Open-market buying was still 
very limited and there was little if any 
coal shipped East. The best market 
was in the West, although railroad fuel 
loading was an important item. Labor 
troubles failed to interfere in any way 
with the production, mines having all 
the men needed. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Most of the mines remained shut 
down. There was a slight increase in 
domestic demand but this was offset by 
a sluggish slack market, and the week’s 
output did not reach 40 per cent of 
capacity. 


VIRGINIA 


It was impossible to get production 
above 50 per cent of capacity because 
of heavy “no market” losses. Pro- 
ducers were just about holding their 
contract orders, as there was practi- 
cally no spot business to be had. 


COAL AGE 





Middle West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Stimulated Slightly—Heavy 
Competition from Eastern Coals— 
Steam Market Unsatisfactory—Dis- 
tress Among Miners. 


More seasonable weather has _ suc- 
ceeded in stimulating to a very mild 
extent the demand for domestic coal. 
However, conditions do not compare at 
all favorably with the same season in 
almost any pre-war year. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this time of the 
year sees a big domestic demand, 
which even in dull years cannot be 
taken care of promptly. This year the 
natural and usual demand is conspi- 
cuous by its absence. 

Franklin County operators are hold- 
ing their domestic coal at $4.05. In 
doing this they are laying themselves 
open to very keen competition from 
West Virginia and Kentucky operators 
who are selling their coals freely in the 
Northwest at lower prices. The dif- 
ference in the cost at the mines just 
about wipes out the differential in the 
freight rate between the coals from the 
two: competitive fields. As Eastern 
coal is generally of a higher grade than 
the Illinois or Indiana products, it can 
be very readily seen that the Middle 
West operators are suffering from this 
competition. 

The steam coal market continues very 
unsatisfactory. Operators producing 
coal from the southern Illinois districts 
which are now favored by the steam 
buyers, have had to cut their prices on 
screenings as low as 70c. in order to 
find a buyer. The rather alarming 
desire for a strike on the part of some 
of the railway brotherhoods has made 
absolutely no difference in the demand 
for steam coals. Those in a position 
to buy coal in large quantities feel 
very strongly that the men cannot 
afford to call a strike at this time, tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that 
there is so much unemployment in 
the country. Furthermore, purchasing 
agents are discounting all talk of a 
strike next spring. They claim the 
condition of the:country is such that 
everyone, including the United Mine 
Workers, must take a reduction in 
wages. They figure that a great many 
mines have already taken a reduction, 
and it is only right and fair for the 
United Mine Workers to shoulder their 
share of the burden. 

Many mines which have been down 
all summer are still idle while those 
in operation have been working on an 
average of only two or three days a 
week. One interesting angle from the 
point of the United Mine Workers is the 
fact that in spite of the high wage 
scale, the average miner is not being 
given an opportunity to earn anywhere 
near aS much money as was made last 
year. 

Miners are having great difficulty in 
making both ends meet in view of the 
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fact that their incomes have been so 
seriously curtailed. It can be easily 
understood they are going to put up a 
serious fight next April in order to 
maintain their present scale. Actual 
disturbances on the part of miners, 
engineered and put over by radicals in 
the ranks of the United Mine Workers, 
have been growing less and no serious. 
difficulties are expected in the near 
future. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Sudden Activity in Domestic — Steam 
Lagging—Kentucky and Alabama Com- 
petition Narrows Market. 

There is a diminishing market in the 
Carterville field for steam coal. How 
long it can go on is the question. 


‘Carterville screenings are well below 


$1. Cars are just a trifle slow at 
places, the first touch of the coming 
shortage. 

Coal in storage may be a big winner 
within nine months, for the most elabo- 
rate fight to a finish that has ever hap- 
pened is likely to be the one that opens 
up on April 1. The public seem to be 
in the dark on this issue as yet and 
when it does dawn on them it will, by 
its own action, cause a price condition 
that will perhaps compensate the oper- 
ator for these summer months of lean- 
ness. 

The Duquoin and Jackson County sit- 
uation is somewhat similar in every 
detail to that of the Carterville field. 
It is understood that for the first ten: 
days in October the price will not in- 
crease on lump and egg. In the Big 
Muddy field at Murphysboro good 
working time prevails, although screen- 
ings are in the way here, as else- 
where. 

Mt. Olive working time averages four 
days or better. Steam moves mostly 
on contracts, but open market screen- 
ings bring $1. Country prices on 
domestic are about $3.75, city prices $3. 

The Standard field is coming along 
in places. Some mines have been idle 
for a week at a time on account of con- 
gestion of screenings, which are down 
to 25c. Railroad tonnage shows up 
well. Average working time is two 
to five days. Shipments are pretty well 
scattered. The southern market of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, east Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, west Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
as well as southeast Missouri is about 
lost to Illinois coal on account of high 
rates and higher prices than those of 
higher quality Kentucky and Alabama 
coals. This with the oil burners has 
almost eliminated Illinois from one of 
its former strongholds. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Fair Domestic Demand at Steady 
Prices—Steam Coals in Distress— 
Business Showing No Material Im- 
provement. 

There is some little improvement in 
demand for prepared coal but the- in- 
dustrial call is weaker if anything, and 
screenings are selling at ridiculously 
low prices. This weakness has also re- 
sulted in some cutting on mine run. 
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Pea and slack have moved as low as 
50c. This is distress coal, as the gen- 
eral average on screenings is $1.35, 
based on quantity business moving at 
85c.@$2. While the mine run market 
is quoted at an average of $2.45, based 
on a range of $2.20@$2.75, some mine 
run is quoted at $1.95. Competition 
from southern Indiana, Illinois and 
eastern Kentucky has forced a lower 
market. 

Operations are at about a two day 
average. Retailers have fair stocks in 
hand, and are holding back in buying 
additional supplies, as many _ are 
stocked to cover any normal demand 
until Jan. 1. 

Many industrial concerns are burn- 
ing only a small percentage of normal 
requirements, have fair stocks in hand, 
and are setting levels at which they 
will buy coal. This is well below the 
market and figured to catch distress 
shipments. 





INDIANA 


Slow Domestic Buying Retards Pro- 
duction—Labor Trouble Has Been 
Adjusted. 

Production as a whole is more than 
50 per cent of normal. The public 
is not yet buying coal in large quan- 
tities for winter consumption and until 
this trade picks up operators agree 
there will be but little improvement. 

Mines in the vicinity of Terre Haute 
are working two and three days a week. 
The Bicknell field is working better 
than any other portion of the district. 
Trouble in Sullivan County has been 
adjusted and all the mines affected are 
at work. 


COAL AGE 








Southern Appalachian 








SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Domestic Prices Advanced — Steam 
Coals Sluggish—Retail Trade Subsid- 
ing. 

More coal was produced in Harlan 
and Bell counties during August and 
September than in any previous two 
months in the field’s history, but while 
many mines have a good number of 
orders for October, the best posted 
dealers are not so optimistic over 
prospects as they were ten days ago. 

‘Prices on best domestic coal have 
been firm and an advance of 25@50c. 
is being asked by most operators for 
October. Resultant grades seem to be 
holding up, but mine run continues to 
drag and this week has experienced 


_the lowest prices of the year. 








West 





UTAH 
Production on Increase—Retail Trade 
Sluggish—Prices Unstable. 


Production continues around 65 per 
cent of capacity with a slight tendency 
to increase. The following figures are 
given on production: First six months, 
1,729,456; first six months last year, 
2,863,450 tons. Retail business is un- 
steady. 

Consumers in a great many cases 
still seem unable to make up their 
minds to fill their bins for winter use 
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and it is estimated that less than 20 
per cent of the winter coal has been 
ordered so far. The price situation re- 
mains unsettled and becomes more be- 
wildering to the public every day, which 
no doubt accounts for so many con- 
sumers withholding their orders. 


WASHINGTON 


Resumption with Non-Union Labor Re- 
duces Prices—Trading Brisk and Out- 
look Satisfactory. 

Production in the commercial mines 
is steadily increasing, the output in the 
past week more than doubling that of 
the previous seven days. Following the 
resumption of work in the mines with | 
non-union labor late in August, after 
most of the mines had been closed for 
five months or longer by a strike, the 
operators express entire satisfaction 
with the progress made to date. 

In keeping with the promise made 
by producers that retail prices would 
be reduced with the inauguration of a 
lower wage scale, Seattle prices were 
recently cut from $1.60@$2.80 per ton. 

A brisk demand for Washington coal 
has been noted following the price cut 
and the operators are confident they 
will be able to supply the domestic de- 
mand with little possibility of a short- 
age arising during the winter. 





The directors of the Burns Bros. Coal 
Co., New York, have called a special meet- 
ing of stockholders for Oct. 31 to consider 
a plan to merge the business of the Wil- 
liam Farrell Sons Co. with their corpora- 
tion. The new Burns Brothers “B” stock, 
which is expected to be exchanged for 
the shares of the Farrell stock, was traded 
in on the Curb Market recently on a when- 
issued basis. 





News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


Responding to the turn made in the iron 
market, The Central Iron and Coal Co., 
operating a blast furnace at Holt, in Tus- 
caloosg County, has begun preparations to 
resume manufacture of pig iron. It will 
also put 40 of its 60 byprdduct ovens in 


commission and reopen the Kellerman 
mines. 
The White Coal & Iron Co., owned by 


Chicago capitalists, has filed trust deeds 
for record in DeKalb and Marshall counties 
covering several thousand acres of mineral 
lands to secure a bond issue of $1,500,- 
000, which it is reported will be used in 
development work. W. L. Smith, of Gads- 
den, is. the Alabama representative of the 
company. 





ILLINOIS 


The Spoon River Colliery Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$200,000. 

The Illinois Coal and Coke Corporation, 
which now owns about 25,000 acres of coal 
land in Jefferson County, is planning for 
the beginning of work on the development 
of what is said will be the largest coal 
mine in the state. This mine will be one 
of four big units to be constructed by the 
corporation in developing the coal field 
which has been acquired in the vicinity of 
Waltonville. A tract of about 4,000 acres 
lying north of Waltonville will be the first 
unit developed. A. J. Nason, head of the 
company, is president of two other coal 
companies besides the Illinois Coal and 
Coke Corporation. They are the Nason 
‘Coal Co. and the Nokomis Coal Co. 


The Hamilton-Lester Coal Co., Marion, 
has been organized to operate coal prop- 
erties. The company is headed by C. F. 
Hamilton and W. S. Burkhart. 


The Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co. of 
West Frankfort are contemplating develop- 
ment work, consisting of two shafts and two 
steel tipples. 


William B. Jess, president of the Spring- 
field District Coal Mining Co. and head of 
the Peabody interests around Springfield, 
has been made a vice-president of the Pea- 
body Coal Co. Mr. Jess will retain his 
headquarters in Springfield. 


The American Atomized Fuel Co. was 
sued recently by the Hooton Lumber Co. 
of Terre Haute, Ind. Payment of $372.13 
and attachment was asked in the suit filed 
in Superior Court No. 2. Labor of a num- 
ber of men were the main items in the 
account submitted by the plaintiff. 


James E. Anderson,.Farmington, has been 
named special investigator of mines and 
minerals by the governor. Mr. Anderson is 
a graduate of Edinburgh University in 
Scotland and is a mining engineer by pro- 
peed He succeeds. James Taylor of 

eoria. 





KENTUCKY 


Henry Crice and Wm. J. Moore have af- 
firmed ownership of the Square Deal Coal 
Co., Louisville. 


The Dark Fork Coal Co., of Catlettsburg 
has amended its charter as held under the 
Kentucky laws so that an indebtedness of 
$100,000 can be incurred instead of the 
original $50,000 allowed. 


Two suits have been filed against the 
Four In One Coal Co., Louisville, which 
add to several already pending. One of 
these is by Eli H. Brown, for a balance of 
$3,500 due on a note of $11,000. The other 
is by the Ohio River Sand Co., for $360 for 
rental on property at Thirtieth and Broad- 
way. 

Dr. W. B. Jillson, Kentucky Geologist, 
has arranged to supply maps and materials, 
showing mineral products of the state, 
where located, ete., for exhibit in the home 
of the Kentucky Historical Society, for 
reference use. 


The Secretary of State has granted the 
Miamj Mutual Coal Co., with headquarters 
at Willard, the right to do business in the 
state as an outside corporation. 


Amended articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Kingston Coal Mining 
Co., Morton’s Gap, giving names and ad- 
dresses of incorporators, and extending the 
corporation’s life to seventy-five years. 


L. P. Young, formerly manager of the 
Scanlon Coal Co., Louisville, which was 
sold by his father T. L. Young, to Brown 
& Hannah, Shelby County, has been made 
Kentucky sales manager for the Harlan 
Coal Co., Louisville. 


_ The Sunlight Mining Co. has been organ- 
ized at Sunlight and has filed incorporation 
articles fixing the capital stock of the com- 
pany at $300,000. The incorporators are 
T. W. Crow, J. B. Ramsey and J. B. Boddie. 

The Eagle Coal Co. has moved its head- 
quarters from Flat Rock to Barren Fork, 
in McCreary County. 

The Pike-Floyd Coal Co., a subsidiary 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., is making rapid 
development of its property at Betsy Layne, 
where a tract of about 12,000 acres is con- 
trolled. The erection of a permanent tipple 
has been started. 





MARYLAND 


The Miners’ Coal Co., Steyer, recently 
organized with a capital of $500,000, is 
planning for the development of about 2,000 
acres of coal property and will install a 
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plant to provide a capacity of about 500 
tons daily. A list of equipment to be in- 
stalled is being arranged, including elec- 
trical machinery, pumping apparatus, 
power plant equipment, ete. G. J. Lee is 
president, and Ira Mercer, treasurer and 
manager. 





MINNESOTA 


Dock companies at Duluth-Superior will 
co-operate to obtain a reduction of the pres- 
ent freight rates and thus decrease the cost 
of making deliveries of coal throughout the 
Northwest, according to a decision at a 
recent conference. Present freight rates 
Were declared to be so high that a handi- 
cap is imposed upon the commercial and 
industrial condition of towns throughout 
the Northwest: that are supplied with coal 
from the docks. © 


Charles Beuglet, head sales agent for the 
Northwestern Fuel Co., recently celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of his connection 
with the company. Letters of congratula- 
tion on his long service record were re- 
ceived by him from the main office of his 
company, 

Docks of the Northwestern Fuel Co. and 
the Carnegie Coal & Dock Co, are at pres- 
ent the only ones in the Duluth-Superior 
paver that are not jammed to the water’s 
edge. 


NEW YORK 


George B. Johnson, a coal merchant doing 
business aS Johnson & Co., at 90 West St., 
New York City, pleaded guilty recently in 
the Federal Court to an indictment charg- 
ing him with violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act in relation to priority ship- 
ments of coal to tidewater. Judge William 
B. Sheppard accepted the plea of the de- 
fendant and imposed a fine of $1,500 which 
- Johnson paid. 


W. L. Bryant has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Clearfield County Coal Co., 
Inc., of 24 State Street, New York City, by 
Judge Hough of the Federal Court for the 
Southern District of New York. A petition 
in bankruptcy was filed against the com- 
pany on Sept. 13 by three creditors. It is 
stated the liabilities are about $100,000 
and assets $5,000. 


Robert T. Magee, formerly secretary of 
the Knickerbocker Fuel Co. and manager 
of the Philadelphia office of that concern, 
has resigned to become sales manager of 
the Madeira Hill Co., New England and 
New York territory. J. E. DeBergh, for- 
merly assistant general manager of the 
Eyre Fuel Co., has resigned to take a po- 
sition in the New York sales office of the 
Madeira Hill Co. C, B. Merkel, who has 
been connected with the Knickerbocker 
Fuel Co., is now in the sales office of the 
Madeira Hill Co., and will cover the New 
Jersey territory. 





OHIO 


‘Hamilton County coal contracts for the 
coming year have been awarded to the fol- 
lowing Cincinnati firms, Ulland Coal Co., 
Armory and Memorial Hall, smokeless 
$6.83 ; courthouse, bituminous steam $5.17, 
Liggett Bros; County Home, Reliance Coal 
and Coke Co. nut and slack $4.46. 


James Albert Green, head of the Matthew 
Addy Co. of Cincinnati has returned from 
a six months hunting trip in Canada. 


The United Collieries Co. with a capital- 
ization of $100,000 has been incorporated 
under the laws of Kentucky and will main- 
tain sales offices in Cincinnati with execu- 
tive offices in Ashland, Ky. The officers 
are Ben Tate, president, Sidney D. Moss, 
vice-president, L. C. Byrne, secretary and 
R. D. Davis, treasurer. - 


The B. C. Tucker Coal Co. has been 
chartered with a capital of $100,000 to mine 
and sell coal. -Incorporators are H. D. 
Palmer, J. S. Riggs, John A. Hadden, R. 
Froelich and John H. Kapp. 


The Hocking Power Co., of Athens, which 
Supplies a large number of mines with cur- 
rent, has announced a- reduction in the 
rate effective Sept. 1. The - reduction 
amounts to approximately 12 per cent. 


T. S. Crockett, Columbus, president of 
the Leckie Coal Co., who was seriously ill 
for a number of months, has completely 
recovered and is now able to do his full 
share of work. For a time he was in a 
dangerous condition. 


The Wolford Coal Co., Coshocton, has 
been chartered with a capital of $50,000 to 
mine coal in the Coshocton field. The in- 
corporators are M. S. Wolford, W. Edgar 
Wolford, John Wolford, J. W. Thomson and 

' Harry lL. Balch. 
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Whitney Warner, vice-president of the 
Warner Collieries Co., headquarters Cleve- 
ad spent a recent vacation in Massachu- 
setts.” 


W. R. Woodford, president of the Rail 
& River Coal Co., Cleveland, spent a week 
at Charlevoix, Mich., where his family has 
been vacationing. 


Application has been made by Warren B. 
Ferris for the appointment of a receiver 
for the Mt. Cherry Coal Co., which oper- 
ates a large mine at Frederickburg. The 
complainant alleges that he holds $9,000 
worth of bonds of the company on which 
the interest has been defaulted. 


The Foster-Kling Co., Cleveland, has been 
chartered with a capital of $150,000 to buy 
and sell coal among other things. The in- 
corporators are David E. Green, J. A. 
Haddin, John H. Kopp, Herbert S. Palmer 
and R. Froelich. 


Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state increasing the capital of the Min- 
Ppaeann Coal Co., Wooster, from $50,000 to 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Co. of Columbus, O., is opening a Phila- 
delphia office at 1613 Chestnut Street, with 
H. A. Van Dyke in charge, 


The Lecoe & Shiffer Coal Co., Luzerne 
County, has decreased 
from $40,000 to $20,000. 


The Equitable Coal and Coke Co., Alle- 
gheny County, has increased the capital 
stock, $905,000 to $1,205,000. 


A list of anthracite coal companies that 
have suspended operation because of the 
alleged effect of the enforcement of the 
Kohler mine cave law is being compiled 
by the chief of the Department of Mines. 


A reduction of rates for coa] mining in- 
surance, affecting many hundreds of con- 
tracts for insurance of compensation lia- 
bility, has been announced by the State 
Insurance Department. The reduction is 
one of the results of a recent statistical 
survey made by E. H. Downey and other 
Pennsylvania rate experts. The new rate 
for 1922 will be $2.25 for bituminous and 
$3.25 for anthracite mining. These reduc- 
tions reflect the improvements made by 
inspections and scheduled rating of insured 
mines and the effect of payroll increases 
during the past five years. The general 
rates for compensation insurance will be 
announced during the next few weeks as 
the experience of the past two years is 
tabulated. 


Six men are in the county jail charged 
with the theft of explosives from the West 
Leisenring plant of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., after an investigation that entailed a 
period of weeks. Some weeks ago the plant 
was entered. Explosives, estimated to be 
worth $5,000, were taken and removed to 
various points. 


C. Campbell Beck, son of Dr. W. F. Beck, 
of Altoona, has been elected vice-president 
and sales manager of the Jefferson Ridge 
Coal. Co., with mines located in the Phil- 
ipsburg district. He has been _ identified 
with the coal business in central Pennsyl- 
vania for a number of years. 


The Haese Electric Co. Inc., of Punxsu- 
tawney, has opened an electric and repair 
shop at Tyrone, where it is prepared to 
take care of all armature winding and mo- 
tor repair work for coal and industrial 
trade. 


Caves recently occurred in North Scran- 
ton, ascribed to the operations of the Von 
Storch Colliery and it is said that they are 
the result of mining done after the Kohler 
Law came into operation Aug. 27. In fact 
the property owners declare the mining was 
done early in September. Mayor Alex T. 
Connell has agreed that if possible a suit 
would be started, with the City of Scranton 
as an intervenor. A test case is now pend- 
ing in the courts of Luzerne County, but 
this action, brought by Harold J._Mahon, 
a Pittstown lawyer, against the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., is regarded by some people 
as an amicable action and it is charged 
that it has been selected for its weakness 
rather than its strength. The petitions of 
the city and the Scranton Surface Protec- 
tive Association, asking permission to in- 
tervene,. were. refused by the Luzerne 
County court. The Big bed, in which oc- 
curred this new cave that is to be the cause 
of this new test case, is 125 ft. deep. The 
general grievance committee of the Glen 
Alden Coal Co.’s men on Sept, 14 voted to 
name a committee of six to confer with W. 
W. Inglis, president of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co., in order to induce that corporation to 
start. operations under the protection of the 
Fowler Act. The men suggest that the 


its capital stock 
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idleness of the collieries is really prompted 
by some other cause than an unwillingness 
to accept that Fowler Act. ' 


TENNESSEE 


The Knoxville offices of the Harlan Coal 
Co. has been moved from the Robbins 
Building to the Holston National Bank 
Building. 

The Staub Coal Co., Tracy City, Tenn., 
is planning for the development of over 
1,000 acres of coal property and will install 
a plant to provide for a daily production 
of approximately 500 tons. E. M. Jones, 
Chattanooga, consulting engineer, will be 
in charge of the installation. C. E. Wisner 
is president. 





UTAH 


Prominent members of the Utah Federa- 
tion of Club Women were guests of the 
Utah Fuel Co., at Castlegate, following the 
closing of a three-day convention of the 
Association, at Price. After luncheon they 
Were taken through one of the large mines 
of the company. 


The Lion Coal Co. of Ogden has been 
awarded a contract for 20,000 tons of egg 
by the Ogden Board of Education. The bid 
was $6.11 a ton. Twelve other dealers 
competed. 


Damage estimated at between $15,000 


- and $20,000 was done by a fire in the store- 


house of the Pleasant Green Coal & Ice Co. 
at Magna. 


VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk office of the Imperial Coal 
Corporation, under the management of J. 
J. Waldeck, was closed Oct. 1. 


The Norfolk office of the Matlack Coal 
and Iron Corporation, of New York was 
closed Oct. 1. O. E. Wilkins has been in 
charge of this office. 


The Newport News offices of the Kins- 
ley Steamship Co,, engaged exclusively in 
the foreign coal trade, particularly to the 
Far East, has been closed, the business 
being transferred to the Norfolk office. 


C. B. Koontz, for two years connected 
with the West Virginia Coal Co., has opened 
offices for himself as independent custom 
house broker, Norfolk. 


The Norfolk & Western is taking ad- 
vantage of the lull in dumpings to dredge 
the slips to coal pier No. 4, making the 
depth 36 feet. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chairman Kenyon of the Senate Com- 
mitte on Education and Labor who with 
Senator Shortridge, of California, returned 
to Washington recently from an inspection 
of conditions in the West Virginia coal 
fields, stated that the committee had made 
a thorough investigation, and had “gotten 
into the bed rock of facts.” The committee 
obtained knowledge of real facts in the 
West Virginia situation, the solution of 
which will be of value in applying a remedy 
to all industrial troubles. Senator Kenyon 
will lay the facts before an early meeting 
of the full committee, when decision will 
be reached as to further hearings, 


The American Farm Bureau of Federa- 
tion is compiling for the Congressional 
Commission . which is investigating condi- 
tions and prices in agricultural and related 
industries, a report showing the prices paid 
by farmers from 1913 to 1921 on many 
articles, including coal. 


L. W. Wallace, executive secretary of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies, 
addressed the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
on the general subject of elimination of 
waste. He also addressed the Milwaukee 
section of the Society of Industrial En- 
gineers on the same subject. He attended 
the hearing given by the licensing com- 
mittee of American Engineering Council 
on Sept. 19 and 20. He returned to Wash- 
ington Sept. 23. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Masteller Coal Co., of Kiser, has in- 
stalled an Ironton Locomotive at the Hamp- 
shire Mine. 


Colonel C. W. Watson, president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., who recently re- 
turned from Europe, was a visitor in the 
Fairmont field about Sept. 10. 


R. A. Johnson of the Crescent Fuel Co. 
of Fairmont spent a few days in Parkers- 
burg during the early part of September, 
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Cc. W. Sandridge, who is interested in 
several operations in the neighborhood of 
Junior, was a recent visitor at Elkins. 


One of the largest companies formed in 
West Virginia in recent months is author- 
ized to deal in coal, timber and mineral 
lands and to construct roads, tramroads, 
ete. It will be known as the Acmaraoln 
Corporation and is capitalized at. $5,000,- 
000. Having an active part in the organ- 
ization of this company were John M. 
Akers, Charleston; J. Elliott Hall and N. L. 
Hall of Columbus, Ohio, J. E, McClay and 
BE. G. Anderson, also of Charleston. 


A branch and service station has been 
established by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co. of Columbus, in the Fairmont Hotel at 
Fairmont. Ernest Hutton, who represents 
the company in West Virginia, having 
charge of this service station. It is planned 
to keep on hand here sundry supplies and 
spare parts so that the company can sup- 
ply the needs of its customers without de- 
lay. The new service station will be 
opened for business about Oct. 1. 


The Seminole Gas Coal Co. has installed 
an Ironton Duplex Locomotive at the new 
mine at Haywood Junction. 

The Electra Engineering and Construc- 
tion Co. is a new concern which has opened 
an office in Wheeling. The company is do- 
ing a general engineering and contracting 
business, specializing in electrical equip- 
ment for coal mines. 


COAL AGE 


The Brooke County Coal and Coke Co. 
of Wellsburg, capitalized at $450,000, with 
R. L. Ramsey, J. R. Elson, W. L. Wilkins, 
S S. Hedges, Wellsburg and C, M. Warden 
of Beech Bottom, as incorporators, has been 
chartered by the secretary of state. 


What is expected to be one of the largest 
independent coal operations in Monongalia 
County is being contemplated by the P. V. 
and K. Coal Co., a Pennsylvania operating 
company which has just secured a_large 
track of Sewickley coal along Indian 
Creek in the vicinity of the holdings of 
the New England Fuel and Transportation 
Co., and is planning to install mining 
equipment. The company has acquired 795 
acres of what is considered a good grade 
of steam coal in the Sewickley vein, run- 
ning an average of six feet to the vein. 
The consideration was $250,000. 


The Deaker Hill Coal Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, was granted a certificate authorizing 
its withdrawal from business jn this state. 


A new railroad along the Little Kanawha 
River from Gilmer station to Glenville is a 
possibility and a $100,000 bond issue for 
the preliminary work will be voted on at 
an election authorized by the Gilmer 
County Court. 


General Superintendent H. S. Gay, of the 
Gay Coal and Coke Co., operating in Logan 
County, has returned to his West Virginia 
headquarters after a business trip to Bal- 
timore. 
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West Virginia coal mines were inspected 
recently by Colonel Ritson, of the British 
Department of Mines, who is interested in 
American methods of coal production. He 
also conferred with Bureau of Mines 
officials. 


Harold FP. Tompkins, manager of the 
Charleston office of the Elk Coal & Coke 
Co., with his brother, R. W. Tompkins, ex- 
pects to leave for France early in October, 
to be gone three or four weeks. 


Twenty-one persons were killed in mines 
of West Virginia during August, according 
to the monthly report issued by R. M. Lam- 


bie, chief of the state department of mines. 





NOVA SCOTIA 


Operators state that about 600,000 tons 
of Nova Scotia coal have been brought up 
the St. Lawrence this year, or 300,000 tons 
less than in the years before the war. Both 
the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific 
railways have practically stored sufficient 
coal to tide them over the winter months. 
The Dominion Coal Co. continues to bring 
up Nova Scotia coal in its steamers to 
supply bunkering requirements and to some 
extent to store coal at its discharging 
plants. It is anticipated that deliveries 
will slow down and that all Nova Scotia 
coal will be stored in Montreal by Oct. 15, 
a month earlier than usual. 
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Traflic News 





On account of the great increase in coal 
business which passes through the yards at 
Centralia, Ill., the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R.R. is spending approximately 
$500,000 in improvements on equipment at 
that place. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has applied for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to purchase the Indian Creek & 
Northern Ry. in West Virginia. The com- 
pany asks approval of the purchase by it 
of the entire capital stock of the Indian 
Creek company, amounting to 500 shares 
of the par value of $100 each. According 
to the application, the Baltimore & Ohio 
will pay $850,000 for the property. 


The commission has authorized the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Sainte Marie 
Ry., to issue ten million dollars of secur- 
ities to make delayed payments of current 
liabilities for fuel and other supplies. 


A meeting attended by prominent mem- 
bers of the export trade, was recently held 
in New York for the purpose of organizing 
to seek lower freight rates on export coal. 
Mr. C. Andrade, Jr., will represent the coal 
men before the International Commerce 
Commission, which will be asked to allow 
a reduced rate. Without this, the American 
producers can hardly expect to compete, 
in the opinion of the men attending the 
meeting. 


In the complaint of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, the 
I. C. C. has denied the petition of the coal 
operators for modified findings. The com- 
mission originally found that the prac- 
tices of the Director General of Railroads 
during the period from July 1919 to March 
1920 in the distribution of coal cars to 
mines on the Monongahela [Ry., and the 
Morgantown and Wheeling Ry. were prej- 
udicial to operators of coal mines on those 
roads. The case has now been held open 
for further hearing as to the extent of 
damages suffered by the operators as the 
result of this prejudice. 


In the complaint of the Cameron Coal 
Co., the commission decides that public 
convenience and necessity do not require 
the Illinois Central to permit the Marion 
and Eastern R.R. to use its tracks from 
Marion, Ill., to the point where the C. B. & 
Q. crosses the Illinois Central overhead, two 
miles west of Marion. It holds that the 
Marion and Eastern js not a lateral 
branch line under Paragraph 9 of Section 
1 of the Commerce Act. 








Obituary 





Charles A. Zettelmeyer, president of the 
Zettelmeyer Coal Co. and vice-president of 
the Drake Coal Co., both of Cleveland, died 
recently. Mr. Zettelmeyer was born in Rah- 
way, N. J., 58 years ago and came to 
Cleveland at the age of 10 years. He 
started in the coal business 35 years ago 


and seven years later organized the Zettel- 
meyer company. 


I. C. Muckermann, 55 years old, president 
of the Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. of St. 
Louis, died suddenly at his home in that 
city. He had been with this firm since his 
father organized it in 1908. For the past 
five years he was president. 


Henry J. Kimman, since 1902 manager 
of the Cleveland plant of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., died recently in Cleve- 
land, He became associated with the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co. in the consolida- 
tion of pneumatic tool interests in 1901, 
at which time he became manager of the 
Clevéland plant of the Chicago company 


and remained in active charge of the plant. 


until his death. 








Association Activities 





Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


A‘ meeting of far-reaching importance 
to the coal industry of northern West Vir- 
ginia was that of the directors of the 
association at Fairmont on Sept. 22, when 
among other subjects given consideration 
was’ that of the widening of the differential 
for which Ohio operators have applied. 
This question was discussed at considerable 
length and further steps were taken to de- 
fend the territory against the effort to zone 
out West Virginia coal from certain West- 
ern markets, as it is claimed will be the 
result of any increase in differentials. At 
the meeting of the directors reports as to 
trade conditions and mining conditions were 
submitted. 

The meeting was held at the Fairmont 
Country Club, where a luncheon was served 
the eighteen coal operators and representa- 
tives of coal companies in attendance, the 
following being included: 

A. Lisle White, Clarksburg, president of 
the association; C. H. Jenkins, Fairmont; 
J. A. Clark, Jr., Fairmont; E. L. Spraker, 
J. A. Jemkins, Clarksburg; A, Spates Brady, 
Elkins; William H. Green, Elkins; C. J. 
Ryan, Hepzibah; A. C. Beeson, Annabelle; 
J. P. Keeley, Clarksburg; F. P. Dunbar, 
Pittsburgh ; N. M. Montgomery, Tunnelton ; 
Thomas Robey, Fairmont; J. . Gibson, 
Frank R. Lyon, Fairmont; W. Clark Dob- 
bie, Fairmont; George S. Brackett, Fair- 
mont, secretary of the association. 








Publications Received 





Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States, 
1920—Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines. Technica] Paper 288. Pp. 112; 
6 x 9 in.; charts and tables. Includes coal 
mine statistics supplementing those pub- 
lished in Bulletin 115, and a list of permis- 
sible explosive, lamps and motors : tested 
prior to Jan. 31, 1921. i 


Water-Gas Apparatus and the Use of 
Central District Coal as Generator Fuel— 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 


Mines. Technical Paper 246. Pp. 28; 6 =x 
9 in.; illustrated; charts and tables. Pre- 
pared under a cooperative agreement with 
the Illinois State Geological Survey and the 
Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, through its depart- 
ment of mining engineering. 

Petroleum Laws of .All America—Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Bulletin 206. Pp. 645; 6 x 9 in. This bul- 
letin includes the petroleum laws of the 
United States, the several oil producing 
states, Canada, Mexico and the republics 
of Central and South America, 





Trade Catalogs 





Sullivan Dry Vacuum Pumps — Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 78-A. 
Pp. 12; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Describing 
the Sullivan W-A-16 steam driven and 
W-G-61 belt driven cylinder vacuum 
pumps.—Advertiser. 


Polyphase Induction Motors, Continuous. 


Rated — Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil-. 
waukee, Wis. Bulletin 1118. Pp. 12; 8 x 
10% in.; illustrated. Describing the new 


lines of continuous rated Polyphase 


in- 
duction motors—Advertiser. : 








Coming Meetings 





The National Industrial Traffic League- 
will hold its annual meeting Nov. 9 and 10 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Hxecu- 
tive secretary, J. H. Beek, Conway Build- 
ing, Chicago, II]. 

Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association 
will meet on Oct. 20 at Charleston, West 


Va. Secretary, D. C. Kennedy, Kanawha. 
yetles, Bank Building, Charleston, West 
a. 


Harlan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting on or about 
Oct. 19 at Harlan, Ky. Secretary, E. R. 
Clayton, Harlan, Ky. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dee. 7, 8 and 9. Secretary H. DD; 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. D. Connelly. 


The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 


American Gas Association. Annual con- 
vention Nov. 7 to 12 at Congress and Audi- 
torium Hotels, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, O. 
H. Fogg, 130 E. 15th St., New York City.. 
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Better Mining and Marketing 


‘ Subsidence of the abnormal conditions 
This Issue of production and prices that reached 
their culmination in 1920 and resumption of eompeti- 
tive conditions have turned the thoughts of the coal 
industry to ways and means of better mining and mar- 
keting. From 1896 to 1920 was a period of rising 
prices and of intense development in the coal-mining 
and coal-consuming industry. The next decade at least 
holds the prospect of business on a gradually declin- 
ing price level with coal and other industries seeking 
the fuller and better employment of the huge produc- 
tive capacities reached during and immediately after 
the war. 

With this thought in mind the editors of Coal Age seek 
by devoting this issue to “Better Mining and Market- 
ing” to concentrate attention on some of the outstand- 
ing features of both. Mining and marketing go hand 
in hand. Better mining means safer, cheaper and 
more efficient production of coal, that the sales depart- 


ment may have a clean, low-cost product to market. 


Better marketing means finding the consumer whose 
needs are best met with that coal, getting the right 
price on proper terms, delivering it even under adverse 
conditions of transportation, collecting the money and 
leaving the buyer in a mood to buy again. 

Without a market there would be no coal produced, 
and sorry indeed would be the plight of the United 
States even today were there no coal production. The 
subject is so broad that no one issue of a paper could 
hope to touch every angle. We are satisfied if we plant 
the germ of the idea that mining and marketing are 
interdependent parts of your industry, each indispen- 
sable one to the other, and if we create within you the 
desire to seek broader knowledge of the coal industry. 


A vast economic laboratory best de- 


The New scribes the world today. Looking back 
Era in a few years you may recall that our politi- 
Business cal outlook was our ward, business vision 


was bounded by freight rates, and our 
knowledge of the accomplishments and problems of our 
neighbor operator or salesman was nil. Today we think 
in terms of the world. We readily reason from the day’s 
orders for coal through the railroad’s problem and the 
farmer’s predicament to the lack of buying power of 
foreign peoples, back to the effect of each on the de- 
mand and market for coal. 

The vast upheaval of the war may be likened to that 
which in prehistoric times created the Rocky Mountains. 
High peaks, some of rugged rock, some of softer mate- 
rial, were thrown up, while chasms were opened and 
new strata upturned and exposed to the elements. Out 
of the cataclysm of the war our country rises as 
the richest and strongest nation of the earth. Some 
peoples have literally been lost in the chasms. Thc 


chaos happily is almost ended and the world now faces 
a long period in which the quiet work of erosion of 
mountain peaks and filling of valleys proceeds. 

In industry and business new heads have risen; some 
of the old are lost. New industries have come, as the 
development for peaceful pursuits of the airplane and 
the manufacture of dyes. As inexorably as the fall- 
ing, rushing waters erode the mountain tops so are 
economic processes now operating to level off the peaks 
in the commercial world. The direct manifestation of 
the working of this leveling off is, of course, the gradual 
lowering of prices and the increase in the real worth 
of money and therefore of wages. In the end there 
will be reached another and opposite state of unequil- 
ibrium and another upheaval, economic or geologic, and 
the world begins another period or cycle of business, 
in the words of the economist. 


Coal is so fundamental, so basic in its 


What It relation to modern civilization, that it 
Means to must feel the full effect of every play of 
Coal economic force. Steel may be the barom- 

eter of business; coal certainly is the 
thermometer. The curve of consumption of coal tells 


but one thing: what has transpired. The demand for 
coal follows the need for power and heat. 

The productive capacity of our soft-coal mines is 
40 per cent above normal requirements and nearly 100 
per cent above this year’s needs. Costs and prices 
of coal, in common with other basic commodities, will 
diminish rapidly perhaps for awhile and then grad- 
ually for a period of years. Competition in the sale of 
coal will be as keen in the next decade as it was even 
in pre-war times. The best coals will sell the easiest; 
the best salesmen will sell the most coal. 

For coal the new era means starting afresh to level 
off the inequalities in wages, prices and profits re- 
sulting from the stresses of the war and the artificial 
restraints of government. Quality of coal, character of 
service and, last of all, price will determine who is 
fittest to survive. 


Winning the coal from the ground and 
putting it on the surface ready for market 
is mining. The best mining is that which 
makes the largest percentage of recovery 

at the least cost in money and in life and limb. 
Increasing output and the effectiveness of labor, 
lessening power losses and wear, tear and decay on 
plant and equipment, lowering the cost of accidents 
and improving the auality of the product are some cf 
the features of better mining to which special atten- 
tion is directed in the pages of this issue. For every 
set of natural conditions—that is, thickness of coal, 
character of bed as to partings, impurities and friabil- 
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ity, kind of roof and floor, and inclination—there must 
be developed the best system of mining From that 
point forward the best mining flows from the proper 
use of machinery and equipment and the square and 
intelligent handling of labor. 

That nearly 60 per cent of the bituminous coal pro- 
duced in this country is undercut by machines is evi- 
dence of the progress that is being made in the use 
of mechanical equipment underground. But under- 
cutting the coal is but a part of the work of mining. 
Loading the coal into mine cars after it is shot down 
from the face requires more energy than cutting, and 
in mechanical loading we have only begun to make prog- 
ress. Eugene McAuliffe regards the possibilities of me- 
chanical loading of coal underground as limited only 
by the reluctance and even active open opposition of 
union labor. If, as he suggests, the present outlook 
is for the opposition of union labor to hold back this 
obvious avenue of advancement for nearly a decade, 
then here is a tremendous field for intensive develop- 
ment of better mining by intelligent and wise co-ordi- 
nation of mechanical engineering and human engi- 
neering. 

Although we can only speculate what the next twenty- 
five or fifty years will show in safer, surer, quicker, 
cheaper mining of coal through greater and more in- 
telligent use of mechanical equipment and the appli- 
cation of electricity we can actually see from week to 
week and year to year positive evidence of progress. 

ome Marketing coal is the summation of 
A Definition all the mechanical and commercial 
processes from the mine mouth to the point of con- 
sumption by which the coal is sold and delivered. Get- 
ting the signature on an order is but one small part 
of marketing—the final step. Production even is a 
part of marketing, in the sense that a marketable prod- 
uct must be had before it can be sold. Mining engi- 
neers could quite easily open and develop a large, well- 
equipped mine with low cost of operation in the lignite 
fields of North Dakota. Every canon of good mining 
could be observed, but the concept of good marketing, 
the production of a marketable product, would be vio- 
lated and the endeavor be for naught. The phenomenal 
development of coal production in eastern Kentucky in 
the last ten years was the outcome of a vision as to 
market possibilities. 

Transportation and storage are two factors inex- 
tricably tied up in the problem of marketing of coal, 
so obvious after the experiences of the past five years 
and so acutely before the trade today as to require but 
little comment and no emphasis. Here the problem 
of the coal producer is the reverse of that of the farmer. 
Nature prescribes seasonal production of food prod- 
ucts and uniform consumption, but, though it permits 
uniform production of coal it requires seasonal con- 
sumption. 

Credit is a part of marketing, a part that calls for 
infinite detail in the collection and study of informa- 
tion and the exercise of judgment. The credit prob- 
lem may involve only the decision as to whether still 
another car should be shipped to a small consumer or a 
retail dealer—a matter perhaps of a few hundred dol- 
lars—or it may be a decision with regard to shipments 
to a railroad already in debt for coal to the extent of 
a million dollars, but in either instance, and for every 
gradation between, credit is a marketing problem. 

And last but not the least is merchandising—finding 
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customers whose requirements as to tonnage and qual- 
ity of coal match up with the production at hand and 
getting the orders and contracts. 


The price of coal is not the govern- 
ing factor in selling it, and the cost 
of production is not the determining 
factor in making the price. Save in the 
few instances where coal is delivered, accepted and paid 
for as a result of personal or financial relationship, it 
is sold on the basis of quality and service. The range 
in grades, rank and quality of coal is matched only by 
the varying degrees of service the distributers of coal 
give their customers. G. B. Gould, whose engineering 
experience of many years as consultant between buyer 
and seller of coal, gives his words the weight of au- 
thority, says in this issue that the “immaturity of the 
coal industry can be demonstrated in no better way 
than by the utter lack of relation between individual 
coal prices and the relative value of the various coals 
to the buyer.”’ This lack of relation, he notes, is found 
in the market for no other basic commodity. Buyers 
are not discriminating and the coal trade itself is none 
too well informed. “If the consuming public,” he says, 
“is not well enough informed to discriminate intelli- 
gently and accurately in matters of value, why should 
the producer spend his good time and money to inform 
himself?’”’ Why prepare coal better if the buyer will 
not appreciate it? 

Here is the big opportunity for better marketing of 
coal. It is the old, old story, followed by so many other 
lines of trade, of elevating the consumer’s standards 
to the point where he is highly discriminating. How 
can this be done, and what follows? 

In the first place the buyer must know of the multi- 
tude of variations in the quality of coal. His educa- 
tion today has not progressed much beyond the point 
where he recognizes two kinds of coal, good and bad. 
It is not always the highest “quality” that is best for 
a particular user, and this is the saving grace of the 
producer of lower-grade coal. Finding a use for every 
coal and a coal for each use is better marketing, but 
still better is educating a clientele to demand your coal. 


Better 
Marketing 


In this connection we would 
like to bring together and re- 
produce every one of the ad- 
vertisements of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. that have appeared the past year in two 
popular national weeklies. If you know coal men at 
all you know that the copy for these ads was conceived 
and written by advertising experts. It is good copy, 
written with a faith in its efficacy foreign to the coal 
trade. But if persistently followed up it will promote 
interest in quality and service, to be followed by con- 
fidence in the product of the advertiser. Such adver- 
tising of coal is too new to have power to close sales, 
but that will follow. To make the prospective buyer be- 
lieve that he should have a certain brand of coal and 
a certain measure of service is to create a demand for 
that coal and that service. And the more discriminat- 
ing the buyer becomes the better it is for the coal 
trade. 

It is the aim of every distributor of coal to establish 
his coal in a given market and for specific uses. Every- 
one is familiar with the concern that has made its 
name synonymous with quality and perfect service in 
New York Harbor. Another producing company has 
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such a firm hold on the gas business in New England 
that others have not yet been able to break into this 
market with coal probably equally good for that service. 
Other instances of firmly-rooted trade could be cited, 
all those in the old conservative East built up largely 
through personal selling efforts. The coal distributors 
in the East with the largest business, whether pro- 
ducers or middlemen, secured their hold on their trade 
before the day of display advertising as a factor in 
selling. They have never sold coal any way except 
through personal contact and have kept up the con- 
tact with direct-mail methods. 


There is in every line of en- 
The Old School deavor a younger generation with 
vs. the New what it likes to call advanced 

ideas, against which are opposed 
the conceptions of the older generation—the men who 
built up the business and who are inclined to believe 
that what was good enough for them is good enough 
for their sons. This conflict of minds is going on in 
the coal trade as well. 

Centering in Chicago, in a coal market as fiercely 
competitive as any in the world and with a tonnage 
second to none, is a thriving development of a new 
school in coal. It was there that the statistical trade 
bureau was first developed and where it still functions 
the nearest to perfect. It is there that advertising 
coal has made its furthest advances in this country, 
and that means anywhere. Some ten years ago two 
men in Chicago set out to put their coal in a retail 
yard in every city and hamlet in the dozen states that 
could be reached with southern Illinois coal. They 
sought to make the trade name of their coal familiar 
to every user in this territory. They backed up their 
salesmen with advertising without stint. As late as 
1916 the wiseacres in the trade were shaking their 
heads over such a wild course and predicting failure 
and bankruptcy. But the system worked and the com- 
pany, now greatly expanded, is a great success. That 
way of selling to retail dealers is now accepted by the 
Midwest trade as the only way. 

Some of the younger generation in the effete East, 
backed by liberal-minded older men, are looking on the 
problem of marketing coal as being at bottom a market- 
ing problem and are using all the tools with which to 


- sell that other trades have sharpened to advantage. The 


exceptions stand out so prominently as but to emphasize 
the generalizations in this regard. 


A commentator on the marketing 
“‘Cherchez la of agricultural products recently 
Jobber”’ summed up the position of the 
middleman and the farmer with this 
quotation from a North Dakota farmer: ‘Damn those 
middlemen! I wish I were one!” The coal jobber is 
in much the same enviable position. Mr. Cushing, in 
response to our request for his explanation of the 
“Why” of the middleman in coal, has given us an ad- 
mirable paper. You will find it elsewhere in this issue 
and you should read it. As we have always suspected, the 
coal jobber—we just can’t avoid using the word, it is 
so convenient—is with us because he makes his own 
way; he performs a service and collects pay for it. 
Many producers hold to the view that it is the jobber 
who is to blame for whatever ails their business. When 
prices are so low that you have to reach up to touch 
bottom, the jobber is responsible; when prices are out 
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vf hand, it is the jobber who raised them. No one has 
proven either theorem as yet. It takes a lot of factors 
to make a coal market and the middleman in coal is 
just one of them. 

Mr. Cushing concludes that the free-lance wholesaler 
of coal is the fittest and declares that what is needed 
is more study and research into the art of marketing 
as he practices it. We really need a better understand- 
ing of the marketing of coal in all its aspects. Maybe 
Cushing is right and he who buys coal outright and 
then sells it is the keenest distributor, but that con- 
clusion does not follow. As one of our contributors in 
this issue says “smartness” has no place in the coal 
business today. 

A thinking jobber recently summed up his position 
somewhat in these words: ‘“‘What I do as a jobber is 
to act as a buyer for the coal consumer. I study the 
combustion problem at his plant, decide what kind and 
grade of coal will give him the best service, and then 
I go out and buy that coal for him. I am working for 
the consumer. If he hired me, or someone else who 
knew where to buy the different kinds of coal, and how 
to buy coal, he would have no use for me as a coal job- 
ber. He would deal directly with the producer. When 
the coal consumers learn coal, if they ever do, we job- 
bers will be out of jobs.” 


To those who say that there is no 
such thing as marketing science in 
the coal industry we emphatically say 
that the lack is not in the absence of 
selling acumen in the coal trade but in that it has 
never been uncovered. Words without end have been 
printed about the science of mining coal but almost 
nothing about marketing it. We produce coal better 
than we sell it only because we know more in a col- 
lective way about mining than about marketing. 

A few simple maps accompanying this text serve to 
illustrate a point. These little pictures show the mar- 
ket territory reached by three large coal-producing com- 
panies. The Consolidation Coal Co., for instance, has 
mines in five fields, has sales offices in thirteen cities 
and in this country distributes coal over twenty-four 
states and part of Canada. The territory embraced 
represents 75 per cent of the bituminous coal consumed 
in the United States for all uses. The story of how 
this coal is mined and prepared, what it analyzes and 
what it is good for, is an open book to anyone. These 
things have been described in print, but who has 
ever read how the Consolidation Coal Co. markets is 
product? 

The Central Coal & Coke Co. has mines in four states, 
has sales offices in six states and sells coal in seven- 
teen states. These simple facts are shown graphically 
in three small maps. The West Kentucky Coal Co. has 
mines in one field, eight sales offices and distributes 
coal in eighteen states. These are but three samples, 
selected at random, demonstrating the wide areas over 
which in highly competitive markets individual dis- 
tributors can and do spread their product. Each over- 
laps the others. What is good practice in selling the 
coal of one company may not be wholly good for an- 
other. It is a long stretch from Omaha to Los Angeles 
and the Central Coal & Coke Co. doubtless has found 
the best way to cover that territory, and it probably 
is quite different from the way their Missouri coal, 
with a limited field of usefulness, is distributed. Even 
the Consolidation Coal Co. must find parallel problems 
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TERRITORY REACHED BY THE 
COAL CO. 
in its distant markets of the Central West as compared 
with the more highly developed industrial region of 
the East. 

We look forward to the day when the general sales 
managers will be less self-conscious and as eager and 
willing to advance their art by interchange of ideas 
and methods as the engineers have become. When that 
happens in larger measure than today each will find that 
he has nothing on the other fellow, that all have certain 
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MARKET TERRITORY REACHED BY THE CENTRAL COAL & 
COKE CO. WITH COAL FROM MINES IN WYOMING 


fundamentals and that it is in details of method and 
organization that selling differs as between companies. 
There is a tradition in the coal trade 


Why that just so much coal will be bought 
Better and burned each year; consequently 
Marketing? why make a fuss over trying to sell 


more? The same argument applies 
with equal force to mining, but, strange to say, that 
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prevents no one from putting forth maximum effort to 
improve mining methods. The hazard to life and limb 
is the only serious problem of the industry, outside of 
relations with the unions, that is purely on the mining 
side. The other so-called ills flow from maladjustment in 
the distribution of coal—that is, are subject to correc- 
tion through better marketing. Elimination of sea- 
sonal production and transportation, for which seasonal 
freight rates are proposed as an artificial remedy, is 
an example. 

Without the help of seasonal rates, and despite in- 
dustrial depression, some coal operators have kept their 
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MARKET TERRITORY REACHED BY THE CENTRAL COAL & 
COKE CO. W1TH COAL FROM MINES IN 
MISSOURI AND KANSAS 


mines in full operation. Their testimony is that supe- 
rior selling has been responsible for this exceptional 
performance. Some ascribe their ability to move coal 
this year to the fact that they did not take advantage 
of their customers during the period of high prices 
last year. One sales agent who has kept a number of 
mines supplied with orders for full operation all year 
has described his system to us as predicated on the 
practice of being heavily oversold during the boom 
years, buying outside to fill orders, and thus coming 
into a period of reduced buying with sufficient busi- 
ness for his own output. 
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MARKET TERRITORY REACHED BY THE WEST 
KENTUCKY COAL CO. 


In better marketing, in broader knowledge of finance 
and business, wider acquaintance with the problems of 
men in other industries, and more intimate understand- 
ing of their own industry, the coal men of the next 
decade are going to be more representative business 
citizens of the United States. The day has passed when 
a coal operator is merely a mine manager, and a whole- 
saler a mere trader. 


October 13, 1921 
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Development of Better Selling Methods Dependent Upon 


Education of Consumer in Coal Values 


Lack of Information of Relative Worth of Coals, and Consequently 
Lack of Discrimination on Consumer’s Part, Responsible for 
Waste and Inadequate Prepaiation—Trade Misses Opportunities 


BY G. B. 


test between two schools of thought, the regu- 

lators and the advocates of a laissez-faire policy. 
The extreme regulators seem to believe that legislative 
bodies can amend or repeal economic laws, but Mr. 
Lenine seems to have successfully demonstrated the 
fallacy of that extreme. 

The extreme advocates of laissez-faire insist that leg- 
islative regulation of business is nothing but a throwing 
of monkey wrenches, which retards the beneficent 
working out of economic progress. American experi- 
ence with regulation has demonstrated by its successes 
and failures that there is a middle road which can be 
safely and profitably followed. 


| vtest | important economic question creates a con- 


QUACK REMEDIES NUMEROUS, AS USUAL 


The coal trade is one of great public importance, and 
the war conditions served to focus public attention by 
accentuating the symptoms of a condition which existed 
all the time. The result has been the usual offering of 
patent medicines to cure the symptoms instead of the 
disease, and in some quarters there is a great cry for 
“regulation of the coal industry.” In this situation 
it is worth while, perhaps, to give some thought to 
fundamental conditions. The fever and high blood 
pressure have subsided. The convulsions, except those 
artificially created by labor troubles, probably are over 
for some time, at least in their most violent form. 
Many who were the loudest in calling for heroic treat- 
ment when the fever was running high are now equally 
sure the disease has disappeared. If the coal trade and 
American industry are to profit by the lessons of the 
war, we should give some thought to the patient himself 
and his history. 

If we are to see the situation straight, we must con- 
sider the consumer a part of the coal trade. What the 
consumer does and what he thinks are just as important 
as what the coal operator or jobber does and thinks. 
The trouble has been that most of the proposed reme- 
dies have been suggested by persons who could see only 
the producer or the consumer, and all of the medicine 
was to be taken by one of them. 


INTRODUCTION OF COAL REDUCED POWER COSTS 


Let us go back and sketch very briefly the history of 
coal in America. The discovery of coal, combined with 
the discoveries which made possible the application of 
mechanical power to industry, came rather suddenly. 
An industrial revolution was the result. 

No matter how much coal cost, business found that 
power produced from coal was tremendously cheap as 
compared with. man power in manufacturing. There 
was literally a scramble to put more coal to work. That 
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was all the consumer thought about. Factories, rail- 
roads, steamships multiplied rapidly. Apparently there 
was an ‘endless supply of cheap coal, and very little 
was known or thought about the qualities of coal or its 
economical utilization. Burning coal to make steam 
seemed like such a simple process. Engineers in the 
meantime were improving our prime movers. That 
development began to approach its ultimate economy, 
and progress slowed up. Competition between steam- 
propelled factories produced an era of intense study 
of ways to improve upon the economy of machines and 
men in using power. The waste of man-power in using 
mechanical power was found to be appalling, and any- 
thing like the final solution of that problem in all its 
ramifications is not yet. 


WAR DIRECTS SERIOUS THOUGHT TO COAL TRADE 


Just before the war, however, thoughtful attention 
to the significance of coal quality and economy in the 
use of coal itself was in its infancy. The better pro- 
duction of coal and its marketing were just beginning 
to be seriously thought of as important factors in manu- 
facturing cost. The coal trade really was not thought 
of at all until the war made us conscious of its place 
in American industry. It was like a man’s lungs, which 
are practically unthought of by their owner until an 
attack of pneumonia makes their presence and function 
painfully noticeable. 

The coal trade—and this includes the consuming part 
of it—is twenty years behind every other basic indus- 
try in its development. It is only a youngster among 
full-grown men. And the youngster’s final development 
to maturity is mighty important to the men he works 
with. If the economic doctor tries to treat him for a 
disease when the trouble is only immaturity, we will 
create a disease instead of curing one. 


BEGINNINGS OF SUMMER STOCKING 


Take the matter of seasonal demand for coal. Before 
the war—before the public became conscious of the 
need of stabilizing the demand for coal—economic 
processes had already set in motion by natural develop- 
ment a protective reaction, which was to some extent 
acting as a stabilizer. The summer months normally 
were the months of low coal prices. It is possible that, 
if our freight rates had not already been crystalized 
by a system of rigid regulation, the railroads would 
have long since adopted seasonal freight rates to stimu- 
late the movement of coal in the summer. After a coal 
shortage, of course, the consumer suddenly saw the ad- 
visability of summer storage. But in normal times 
you can hardly expect coal consumers to lay in coal dur- 
ing the summer unless some adequate financial ad- 
vantage is offered. The element of protection against 
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a shortage which is not even threatened is not a suffi- 
cient inducement. Seasonal freight rates would be a 
sound constructive step for our legislators and regula- 
tors to take. It would be in line with economic law 
rather than an attempt to short-cut normal economic 
development. 

Price regulation, on the other hand, is comparable to 
regulating a steam engine by hand instead of using 
an automatic governor. The price level in an industry 
like the coal trade, where it is not subject to private 
arbitrary manipulation by either the producers or con- 
sumers, is a most delicate automatic governor—not per- 
fect in its operation, perhaps, but certainly superior to 
hand regulation by an all-wise bureau. 


ARBITRARY LIMITATION SET ON COAL PRICES 


During the war our politicians picked out coal prices 
to arbitrarily limit. Low coal prices would not hurt 
the enemy, but plenty of coal at the right place and 
at the right time would. We tried to limit prices, 
and then by exhortation and edict increase production. 
We set up two diametrically opposed forces, and one 
had to yield. If we had not been such a patriotic and 
essentially law-abiding people, price fixing would have 
been more of a fizzle than it was. Payments of higher 
than government prices, notwithstanding, were notori- 
ous, until production equalled demand. 

War conditions, too, accentuated a latent interest in 
coal quality. Again the symptom of a fundamental 
condition became so obvious that it could not be ig- 
nored. The consumer suddenly was awakened to the 
need of discrimination in buying coal, at a time when 
discrimination was, for the average buyer, impossible. 

The immaturity of the coal industry can be demon- 
strated in no better way than by the utter lack of 
relation between individual coal prices and the relative 
value of the various coals to the buyer. It is like the 
weather—something that everybody talks about but 
nobody does anything about. Unlike the weather, 
though, something can be done to correct it. It is a 
condition which is gradually being corrected, but there 
is a long way to go yet. 


DEMAND LACKING FOR BETTER COAL PREPARATION 


Everybody knows what a wide variety in both char- 
acter and quality of coal is produced in the Northern 
Appalachian fields. Most of these coals have a legiti- 
mate market, at a price. Much of our coal would be 
better prepared if there were any strong economic 
reason for that better preparation. Take any lot of 
coal bids made simultaneously anywhere in the New 
England or the Middle Atlantic States to the same con- 
sumer. 

If these bids are studied in the light of the rela- 
tive value of the different coals offered, the prices 
will be a jumble. In a recent case of twenty-two bids 
the prices quoted for coals of substantially the same 
value and of the highest grade ranged from $2.40 to 
$4.15 a ton at the mine. For the other coals, known 
to be lower grade, the prices varied from $2.45 to $3.40, 
the poorest coal of the whole lot being quoted at $3.40. 

If this were an isolated case it would prove nothing, 
but this situation is typical of normal conditions, either 
before the war or since. Some of this variation, of 
course, is due to individual differences in the internal 
conditions of the producing companies, somewhat to the 
standing of those producers, and to the extent to which 
their reputation and that of their coals is known. That 
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difference will always exist and is a legitimate factor in 
price making for any product. 

It is not this lack of relation itself but the fact that 
it exists which is important. Such a condition does 
not exist in the market for any other basic commodity. 
Who is to blame for it? It is the result of the evolu- 
tion of the coal industry, and natural to its present 
stage of relative youth. The consumer is generally un- 
informed as to values, and consequently is indiscrimi- 
nating. If this were not true the producer of an in- 
ferior grade at a relatively high price would soon go 
out of business. The very fact that such a condition 
exists generally proves that he does get away with it 
often enough to stay in business. 

And the coal trade, taken as a whole, is not any too 
well informed as to actual values. And why should it 
be? If the consuming public as a whole is not well 
enough informed to discriminate intelligently and ac- 
curately in matters of value, why should the producer 
spend his good time and money to inform himself? 
Why should he spend his good money to prepare his 
product better, when his customers are not discriminat- 
ing enough to appreciate it? 


EXCEPTIONS PROVE INDUSTRY IS MAKING PROGRESS 


Perhaps, you answer, “Oh, but this is not so.” You 
can name a number of coal producers who have been 
conspicuously successful by producing uniformly high 
grade coal, and get consistently prices above the mar- 
ket. “Somebody must appreciate their efforts to pro- 
duce better than average coal.” That is true, too, but 
here you are offering as an example a very small part 
of the coal industry, which in turn supplies the smallest 
and most discriminating section of the buying public. 
The very fact that there are such exceptional cases 
shows that the industry as a whole is making progress. 
The consuming public is, without doubt, becoming grad- 
ually better informed and more discriminating, and coal 
production is being influenced by it. But the fact re- 
mains that the coal market today is still dominated by 
the indiscriminating buyer. 

There are some who advocate standardizing coal qual- 
ity by law. When one considers the infinite variety of 
factors which in the long run determine both the aver- 
age level of prices and relative prices, and when one 
considers the almost infinite variety of coals, such an 
attempt will, in the opinion of the writer, result merely 
in another case of economic meddling, or muddling, as 
you choose. 


ADJUSTMENT QUICKLY FOLLOWS PUBLIC DEMAND 


The individual consumer can become informed and 
discriminating. As a larger and larger part of the 
buying public awakens to the importance of it, the 
coal producer will adjust himself to the more discrim- 
inating demand. That is inevitable. ‘Those who have 
been in a position to observe this development can see 
a distinct measure of progress during the last fifteen 
years, in spite of the interruption to it caused by 
the war. 

For a healthy coal trade we need not more regula- 
tion but more education, most of it self-education, both 
in the ranks of those who produce and sell coal and 
those who buy and use it. Anyone who advances the 
cause of more reliable information about coal, more 
widely distributed, promotes the best interests of the 
coal trade as a whole and those of American industrial 
success. 


October 13, 1921 
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Will Reformation of the Coal Industry Proceed 
From Forces Within or Without? 


Control by Mine Labor Affects Mine Costs and Sales as 
Well as Quality—Progress at Mine Through Labor-Saving 
Appliances Fails to Keep Pace with That of Coal Consumer 


By EUGENE MCAULIFFE* 


a complete change every seven years. The forces 

of nature work silently, continuously; we barely 
sense the change that takes place. In worldly affairs 
similar changes take place; natural forces work un- 
ceasingly for change. The old order goes; a new one 
takes its place. The coal industry is no exception. 
Together with all other lines of business endeavor it 
was caught up and whirled over, under and about in the 
cataclysm of the world’s war. 

Prior to the war the industry occupied a relatively 
modest place in our affairs; coal was plentiful and 
cheap, a shortage was unknown, transportation charges 
were low, an 80-per cent coal stood with many consumers 
in the same social atmosphere as that occupied by the 
95-per cent article. Then came famine—lack of trans- 
portation, shortage of fuel, banked fires, fuel rationed 
to thousands, who learned for the first time that King 
Coal was a star of the first magnitude. Coupled with 
shortage came mounting wages and transportation costs, 
labor for handling coal and ashes was scarce and high, 
and out of all this is coming, slowly, a new and broader 
conception of the magnitude of the industry. Today 
the nation’s thinkers—its writers—are giving thought 
to the coal industry; the columns of magazines, never 
before opened to coal—the Atlantic Monthly and World’s 
Work, recent examples—contain papers, essays, studies 
bearing on this now important subject; Atlantis-like it 
is being treated as a newly discovered continent. The 
industry is changing; the question is, will it change 
from forces within or from forces without? 


Beenie say that our physical bodies undergo 


RAILROADS AND COAL INDUSTRY CLOSELY RELATED 


There is a very close relation between the railroads 
and the coal industry; they are, in fact, insolubly re- 
lated. The railroads have felt the pressure of outside 
forces for twenty-five years. Will the same forces en- 
velop the coal industry or will it put its own house in 
order? Keep the fact before you that the old order is 
constantly shifting. 

The Constitution of the United States stood unchal- 
lenged for many years; then came amendments, some 
of which spoke in a minor key, others, like the thir- 
teenth, which abolished slavery, roared out in deep 
diapason, a voice that overwhelmed the theory of prop- 
erty rights that opposition to slavery was based upon. 
Then came that other great amendment, the eighteenth, 
which likewise struck at the reintrenched theory of 
property rights, and millions invested in distilleries and 
breweries were compelled to seek new fields of endeavor 
in a night and the highest court of the land restated 
the age-old principle that the rights of the individual 
must yield to the welfare of the many. Another great 
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change, one that came in quietly, was the nineteenth 
amendment, which enfranchised the womanhood of the 
nation, and so I again ask: Will the coal industry change 
itself from inside or will it be changed from without? 
What should be done to improve the existing status? 
Get the facts. They must come from an authoritative 
source. 


PUBLIC FED ON MISSTATEMENTS ABOUT COAL 


The true province of government is to educate, not 
alone the youth but the mature. If the government 
will get the true facts regarding any industry before 
the men in control of that industry these men will move 
in the right direction. The public is saturated with 
misstatements regarding coal—a new avalanche of par- 
tisan untruths will be spilled out while the new wage 
contracts are being worked out after Jan. 1. Today 
the papers are full of the West Virginia situation. 
Union leaders have hurled tons of high explosives at 
the men who operate the mines in that section, charging 
everything from starvation and peonage to murder. 
The operators in reply assert truthfully that their loyal 
labor saved the country from freezing during the great 
strike in November and December, 1919. They show 
wages to individual miners in these non-union fields 
as high as $500 per month, and in substance attribute 
the West Virginia war to the frantic desire of paid 
union leaders to perpetuate their meal tickets. It does 
not, however, seem to occur to the West Virginia coal 
men that the facts once obtained and published would 
dissipate the fog of crimination and recrimination that 
obscures and will continue to obscure the atmosphere. 
To obtain and make known the facts would do the turn 
as effectively as the presence of U. S. troops. 


MINE LABOR THE OVERSHADOWING DIFFICULTY 


This leads to the thought that back of all the diffi- 
culties that beset the coal producer and coal consumer 
is that overshadowing one, mine labor. Outside of a 
few restricted areas it controls and dominates the coal 
properties. That control reaches into the very vitals of 
mine operation, mine costs and sales, together with qual- 
ity. The installation of mining machinery to reduce 
costs and improve quality has been fought by union 
labor from the beginning. For example, shortwall min- 
ing machines have been kept out of mines for years 
because of the failure to agree on a tonnage rate; so 
it has been with permissible explosives. Seldom are 
these problems approached in an open-minded manner, 
but rather with the antipathy shown by English farm 
laborers to the threshing machine when it came as a 
successor to the flail. 

The coal industry of this country is now ripe for load- 
ing machines, but at the present rate of progress it will 
be twenty years before they come into use. While the 
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consumers of coal have perfected and installed fuel- 
saving appliances—the automatic stoker, superheater, 
economizer, the condensing turbine—thus reducing the 
unit of consumption of coal, mine labor is loading a 
poorer grade of coal than it did twenty years ago, and 
poor coal means loss—loss compounded with each move- 
ment it undergoes from the mine face to its final resting 
place in the ash heap. Tests recently made by a large 
public utility where the delivered cost of coal is $6 per 
ton showed the following comparison of values: 


Percentage Percentage Delivered Delivered Loss, per 
Moisture of Ash Cost Value Ton 

4 10 $6.00 $6. 00 re 

4 12 6.00 5.80 $0.20 

4 14 6.00 oye, bs! 42 

4 16 6.00 5232 68 

4 18 6 00 5.01 99 

4 20 6.00 4.64 1236 


The compelling duty that confronts the coal industry 
today is to obtain the facts about itself—self-study, 
introspection, a resolve to use the facts as a guide for 
business improvement. It must regain the management 
of the mines it owns and operates, and when regained it 
must manage them with justice to labor and to society 
at large, failing in which the history of the American 
railroads will be repeated in the coal-mining industry. 


Knowledge and Persistence Chief Requisites 
For Successful Marketing of Coal 


By HARRY F. NASH* 


N OPERATOR and his esales force should know 

their article thoroughly and then persistently pre- 
sent to the trade, in various ways, the superiority 
of their product and endeavor to educate the dealer to 
continually keep after his customers to store coal when 
it is plentiful, pointing out to them that by so doing 
they can obtain a better article at a less price. 

I believe that the general sales agent of any coal 
company, and all of his traveling representatives, should 
spend considerable time at the mines—both inside and 
outside—in order to familiarize themselves with all 
conditions pertaining to coal mining as well as prepa- 
ration. It also is well for the sales force to acquaint 
themselves with the quality and preparation of the coal 
sent out by their competitors. In this way they are 
able to answer the dealer’s battery of questions intel- 
ligently. Persistence, in my opinion, also has a large 
part to play in the successful selling of coal. 

The salesmen of an operating company should re- 
member that it is “the man behind the counter of the 
retail office’ who largely influences prospective pur- 
chasers as to what kind of coal they buy. The retailer 
should be acquainted with the fact that, in order to 
make lump coal, the operator must screen his mine-run 
coal into various sizes, such as lump nut, pea and slack, 
and that he (the retailer) must do his part in so far as 
taking his proportion of the smaller sizes that result 
from screening the lump. 

The retailer should then endeavor to sell his cus- 
tomers not lump coal alone but nut and the other sizes 
as well. He will be doing the domestic consumer a 
favor by urging that he take some nut coal as well as 
lump—the nut coal can be burned more advantageously 
in kitchen ranges and small heaters than can the lump. 
If a consumer has both a furnace and a cook stove but 
buys nothing other than lump coal, he must in many 
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cases break up the lumps in order to get the size of 
coal that will go into the firebox, of the, cook stove. 
This makes a great deal of slack and wastage for the 
consumer, so that a dealer who thoroughly understands 
that an operator cannot ship him lump coal only can, by 
instructing his sales force, easily sell his customers the 
smaller sizes of coal as well as the larger. In our ter- 
ritory we have one town of about 40,000 population 
where there is more nut coal than lump sold, and this 
is due solely to the fact that the retail dealers there 
have educated their customers to burn the smaller sizes 
of coal. The same thing can also be done in other towns. 
The marketing of coal is such a huge subject that 
pages could be written about it, but I believe the 
salient requisites for successful marketing can be com- 
bined in the words “knowledge” and “persistence.” 


Finds Hard Work and Co-ordination Only 


Means of Success in Coal Sellin 
BY CALVIN HOLMES* ; 


UR MINES in the Kentucky fields have been able 

to run 100 per cent since Jan. 1, 1921, and we are 
now on about an 80 to 90 per cent basis in the Ten- 
nessee field, in spite of the fact that our Tennessee 
coal is thin seam and very costly to produce and that 
we have to get a tremendous price for it even to break 
even with the present wage scale we are paying the coal 
diggers. 

As for any particular selling argument, I am sure 
that I really could not pick out any one thing that has 
led to our being able to obtain orders. So far as my 
experience goes there is no royal road which can be used 
by the sales organization of the country to achieve 
success. I believe that our ability to run has been 
based upon co-ordination of effort more than anything 
else. 

At our mines the production department carefully 
watches the preparation and the cleaning of the coal. 

In our shipping department we do our best to ship 
the coal as agreed upon, never shipping an order in 
advance and never allowing a date on which a car is 
due to move to get by us without making shipment if 
it is humanly possible to get the coal out. 

Last of all, our road organization and our office 
follow-up organization have simply worked and worked 
hard and when they got tired of working started over 
and worked some more, so we cannot claim any par- 
ticular argument or efforts that any other selling or- 
ganization has not either used or tried to use. 





*Vice-president in charge of-sales, Blue Diamond Coal Sales 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL.—Owing to the space accorded 
to the Huntington meeting, it was necessary to delay 
publication of the account of the National Safety Congress 
till after the “Better Mining and Marketing Number.” 
Frank H. Kneeland covered the meeting quite carefully and 
will record what took place in the issue of Oct. 20. 


CoaL COMPANY CuTS WAGES AND MEN STRIKE.—On Sept. 
16 the Emmons Coal Mining Co., at Marion Center, Indiana 
County, Pa., put the 1917 scale in force. The miners on 
Sept. 14 had declined to accept the cut, but reported for 
work as usual after the cut was made. The company 
promised steady work if the scale was accepted but on Sept. 
23 the men, on presenting themselves at the mines as usual, 
declared that they. would not work for anything less than 
the standard scale. The mines will, therefore, remain closed 
till April 1, 1922. a 
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In Selling Coal, Price Is Not the Governing Factor 


Independent Wholesaler Thrives Despite Unfavorable Conditions 
and Public Obloquy — Salaried Salesman Prone to Measure 
Energy by His Income— Better Marketing Must Be Based on Service 


By GEORGE H. CUSHING* 


until there are only two major methods. Each is 

good, has its adherents and is improving monthly in 
detail. However, we know so little about what is the 
best way to market coal that we have hardly a starting 
point. And yet it is through the marketing of coal that 
we make the contact with the public and form public 
opinion. This makes it the biggest subject before the 
trade. 

I will not indulge in definitions even though I must 
draw distinctions. There are in the coal trade no 
scalpers, no brokers and no jobbers. Those terms, 
which apply accurately to dealings in theater tickets, 
in stocks and bonds and in many other industries, have 
no meaning in the coal business. In coal we have the 
producer and three groups of distributors distinguished 
from each other only by their methods of collecting their 
compensation. 

The real producer knows that he cannot be in two 
places at once. He cannot be at the mines and in the 
market. If he tries both he must sacrifice effectiveness 
‘in both directions. Therefore the real producer does 
not try to market his own coal.. He hires someone to 
do his marketing. That gives us the three groups of 
distributors—those who hire out-on a salary to the 
producer, those who hire out on a commission and those 
who buy coal outright and take a chance on getting 
more than they pay. I call these three distributors 
the controlled sales force, the agency and the wholesale 
merchant. 


Parti tere methods in coal have been studied 


THREE AGENCIES DISTRIBUTE EQUAL TONNAGE 


It is next to impossible to compile any figures which 
will measure even the relative importance of these three 
forces to the coal trade. I have tried it. The figures 
are practically worthless. Such inquiries as I have 
made—and they have been quite extensive—lead me to 
believe that each of these organizations distributes 
about one-third of the coal. On a tonnage basis I be- 
lieve they stand about equal. 

In what follows I want it understood that I am 
merely reciting facts which I have observed. I am not 
pleading the cause of any one group. I am merely 
searching for the truth in the light of those facts 
which are available. Certainly, I want it understood 
that this is not association propaganda. The member- 
ship of our association comprises all three classes of 
selling organization and we hope to have more mem- 
bers of each kind. Our association, as a matter of fact, 
accepts anyone who is a merchant regardless of how he 
is compensated for his services. The character of the 
man is the standard of measurement with us. We pay 
no attention to his method of compensating himself. 

Looking at the matter squarely as an abstract prob- 
lem, I have been struck by these facts: 

In 1918, when the coal industry was controlled by 





*\Managing director, American Wholesale Coal Association, 


the war machinery, the opinion was that the independent 
wholesaler was a parasite. He was allowed to function 
only if he could collect a higher price than was being 
charged by every other coal salesman. Yet never did 
the independent wholesaler do so much business. 

In 1920, when prices were the highest on record, the 
independent wholesaler was accused of withholding coal 
from sale for speculative purposes and he was openly 
accused by the government of indulging in frequent 
resales of coal for the sole purpose of advancing prices. 
Yet in 1920 the volume of business done by the inde- 
pendent wholesaler was far greater—with a smaller 
total tonnage—than it was even in 1918. 


INDEPENDENTS GOT MOosT FOREIGN TRADE 


In 1920 the coal industry did a big business abroad. 
Orders were being sought by all three groups of dis- 
tributors. Many producers have told me—and the fig- 
ures confirm the statement—that the independent 
wholesaler got the bulk of the foreign business and the 
best prices. 

This record goes directly contrary to popular beliefs 
and public ideals. If one judged by what the news- 
papers and the government officials are always preach- 
ing, he would say that “everyone wants to buy direct 
from the producer, therefore the controlled sales force 
must do the most business. When the controlled sales 
force is ‘cleaned out’ the overflow business must go to 
the sales agency which directly represents some mines. 
What business is left probably would go to the inde- 
pendent wholesaler. One would judge that the latter’s 
share would be small.” 

When one finds that the facts are exactly contrary 
to this interesting and logical hypothesis he has to stop 
and revise his theories as to what is the best method 
of marketing coal. 


OBTAIN 15c. PER TON ABOVE GOVERNMENT PRICE 


I admit that I was amazed to learn — after having 
believed to the contrary for years—that the price of coal 
is not the governing factor in selling it. However, that 
point was proved beyond a peradventure in 1918 and 
again in 1920. The mine price in 1918 was advertised 
broadcast by the government. Everybody knew what 
it was and that he could get coal at that price at the 
mines. Dr. Garfield even went so far as to establish 
public distributing agencies at the offices of which the 
people could buy coal at the established mine price. 
In that year, and despite direct government competi- 
tion the independent merchant did the biggest business 
in his history and got 15c. a ton more than the govern- 
ment’s mine price. 

In 1920 the newspapers and government officials ad- 
vertised to the world their belief that the independent 
wholesaler was making a profit of $2 a ton or even more. 
Yet, despite this adverse advertising, he did more busi- 
ness than in 1918. This peculiar success must be ex- 
plained or we will never get at the best method of mar- 
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keting our coal. I am coming to believe that the secret 
of this success lies in the method compensating the 
distributor. If that is the deciding factor in getting 
a good marketing system, we can well afford to study 
that matter carefully. 

So long as potential production is so much greater 
than actual demand, the producer of coal is up against 
the keenest kind of competition. To sell his coal, he 
must put every ounce of energy into his solicitation of 
orders. 

What system of compensation will give the salesman 
the most energy and the producer the largest volume of 
orders? 


SALESMAN PRONE TO RELY ON “REGULAR TRADE” 


The controlled sales force gives, of course, the lowest 
cost of sales. But human nature is inclined to “sleep 
on a contract.” Also the salaried man is likely to meas- 
ure his energy by his income. If his salary is small, 
his efforts are likely to be weak. Besides, the controlled 
sales force is disposed to act today in a way to make 
sales easy tomorrow. That policy may “hold custom- 
ers” but it does not expand much. This method of 
marketing coal tends to make the salesman rely too 
much on his “regular trade.” It fails to give the con- 
trolled salesman the necessary resource when part of 
his safe and sane market fails him. The controlled 
sales force has, therefore, elemental weaknesses. 

The*® sales agency is in a far stronger position. Its 
outstanding virtue is the fact that the more business 
it does, the more money it makes. That inclines to add 
“punch” to its selling efforts. Also, the higher price it 
gets for the mine, the more money it makes for itself. 
That tends to make the sales agency fight for good 
prices. Another virtue to the producer is that the sales 
agent is “his man.” The ethics of the trade—under- 
stood but never expressed—provide that when an agency 
undertakes the sale of the output of a mine, that mine 
shall get the first call upon its energies and upon the 
order which it receives. 

If we were considering this question of marketing 
from the standpoint of the coal man alone, it would, on 
the face of these returns, be decided that the sales 
agency was the ideal form. However, the sales agent is, 
himself, not satisfied with the 8 per cent or the 10 
per cent commission when prices are going up. And, 
the operator is not satisfied to pay the 8 per cent or 
the 10 per cent as a sure margin to the agency when 
prices at the market are less than the cost of produc- 
tion at the mines. That is a defect in the system which 
makes it necessary to revise the terms of the agency 
agreement if we are to keep the other virtues which are 
inherent in it. 


INDEPENDENT COAL MAN TAKES GAMBLER’S CHANCE 


There is something in the frankness and the boldness 
of the independent merchant in coal which gives him 
a special appeal to the American people. He buys coal 
outright at the mine, and then tries to sell it at a profit. 
Everyone knows that he has a big chance to lose heav- 
ily. It is equally well known that he has a gambler’s 
chance to make a handsome profit. Whether he wins 
or loses must depend solely wpon his individual efforts. 

The fierce struggle to win against heavy odds adds a 
mysterious something to his appeal to the customer. 
Certainly it adds a very material something to the 
service which he gives the buyer. From that buyer he 
is going to get the pennies or the dollars which must 
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measure his profit. He must, somehow, contrive to 
prove to that customer that he earns that money. 

In 1918 the independent wholesaler earned his bit by 
taking the place of the buyer in the struggling line 
before the office of the producer and by getting the 
much-coveted coal. In 1920 he did the same thing and 
then added a definite service—he fought the govern- 
ment and the railroads to keep them from confiscating 
his coal. If the coal got away from him after all, he 
plunged back into the struggling line again and. got 
more. 

In normal times he does less spectacular but equally 
valuable things for the buyer. Always, however, the 
independent wholesaler must give a service which con- 


vinces the buyer that it is worth the money he pays” ~ 


for it. The virtue to the producer in this arrange- 
ment is that he sells the coal at the mines. From that 
minute all uncertainty has gone. He is left free to do 
his job of producing. Often he even gets his money in 
advance. 

The demerit of the independent wholesaler—viewed 
from the standpoint of the producer—is that when buy- 
ing he is inclined to be a “bear” on the market. He is 
shrewd. He knows the market. He is persuasive, for 
that is the way he makes his living. He can talk a 
monkey off a grapevine. If you turn that sort of a 
glib animal loose upon an unsophisticated operator, the 
latter is likely to suffer injury to his pocketbook nerve. 
In fact, the whole objection to the independent mer- 
chant is that he is too good as a buyer. 

We do not as yet know anything much about good 
marketing methods. But, on points, it looks as. if the 
controlled sales force has the least to recommend it. 
The agency—if its commission is revised—is good. The 
independent merchant has a striking appeal. If that 
rests on the fact that he gives what the buyer wants 
and is willing to pay for—service—we are not going to 
get better marketing methods until we have all taken 
a post-graduate course in that branch of selling. 


Federal Reserve Board’s Foreign Trade Index 
Reflects Advance in Prices 


HE Federal Reserve Board’s index of the value of 

August exports and imports of selected commodities at 
1913 prices follows. This index is designed to reflect the 
movement of foreign trade with fluctuations due to price 
changes eliminated. The list of commodities used includes 
29 of the most important exports, the value of which in 
1913 formed 56.3 per cent of the total export values, and 
25 of the most important imports, the value of which in 
1913 formed 47.7 per cent of the total import values. Both 
exports and imports have been further classified into raw 
materials, producers’ goods and consumers’ goods. Index 
numbers for July are shown for purposes of comparison, 


EXPORTS 
Raw Producers’ Consumers’ 
Materials oc s Goods Total tapers 
Commodities Commodities Commodities: Commodities 
uilyael 2 leet 111.6 68.3 131.8 11225; 
August, 1921... 142.5 68.1 164.1 140.9 
IMPORTS 
Raw Producers’ Consumers’ 
Mating sods Goods Total lope 
Commodities Commodities Commodities Commodities 
DUG 21 ee cies 9983 126.5 114.9 111.4 
August, 1921....116.7 164.8 126.3 135.7 
(Index numbers: monthly average values, 1913 = 100) 





: THE WAY THE AVERAGE CITIZEN looks at the Mingo situa- 
tion: There’s always something to make coal cost more.— 
New York Sun. 
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To Make Each Sale Mutually Advantageous to Buyer 
And Seller Should Be Goal of Coal Distributors 


BY ONE 


[= is the moulting season for coal men. The 
more far-sighted are casting off the thick cuticle 
of “war years” and are taking a fresh start, for 
the year 1922 is certain to provide a broad field for 
thoroughly-equipped distributors. With readjustments 
continuing to face us and the pressure to restore the 
old equilibrium between different routes, the whole- 
saler especially will be obliged to keep closely advised 
of traffic changes that may have vital effect on estab- 
lished practices of the trade. Much more than in the 
years prior to 1917 coal will call for resilient and teach- 
able minds, for none is more quick than the trained 
buyer to discover where is the dependable service and 
advice he needs, if he is to compete with rivals in the 
same bailiwick. In a word, the distribution of coal has 
become a specialized and technical calling which is not 
mastered in a few months, and the prudently kinetic 
salesman is the one who everlastingly keeps informed. 


INTEREST OF BUYER MuST BE CONSIDERED 


From a broaa viewpoint no sale amounts to a copper 
unless the advantage is mutual—unless there is a serv- 
ice to the buyer as well as to the interest the seller 
represents. There is less and less room for just 
“smartness”; and the young man who takes a really long 
shot for the future will offer market opinions only after 
mature examination of current conditions and due 
thought also for his customer’s special situation. The 
old notion that one need only be a “good mixer” lapsed 
long ago; the beckoning is to those who “take pains” 
along with their transactive ability and genuinely 
perform the service for which they are employed. If 
every member of an organization, from office boy and 
stenographer to manager and president, could regard 
himself as “salesman,” due regard, of course, being 
paid by each to his routine duties, it is easy to see how 
there could be a straightening up; a “‘heads-up, eyes- 
front” attitude, all along the line. There is diffidence 
where there ought to be alert interest. 

Customers are born to be catered to, as we all under- 
stand, but in his own best interest each can be made 
to fit into his proper place in the co-operative chain 
that should bind mine worker and consumer alike, and 
no intelligent sales manager will be niggardly about 
items of expense that are at all in proportion to the 
desired end. Telephones and mileage charges are 
trifling when there is yearly tonnage to be obtained— 
and kept! There is virtue in continuity. 

Not only should the buyer be led to consult his 
“supply agent” at each significant change in his local 
situation, but the agent in his turn ought to be un- 
remitting in furnishing bits of pertinent information, 
and furnishing them first. ‘Individual and personal 
letters, well expressed and judiciously written, are 
abundantly worth the energy expended. <A_ good 
stenographer, given the right kind of dictation, is worth 
more than all the cyclostyle mimeograph impediments 
that could be bought for several times her annual 
stipend. They have their uses, but not in selling coal 
where there is any individual relation with the cus- 
tomer. 


OF THEM 


Clear, readily accessible and complete records of 
orders and deliveries are of much value. Never must 
there be omitted any pertinent detail, for the prompt 
answer will often mean an order. Tariffs also must 
be at hand for instant use, for there again is a factor 
often vital in making sales. And not to be neglected 
is a certain relationship with representative officials of 
the carrying lines, based on mutual desire to be of 
service. 

A really painstaking coal man does more than this. 
He keeps in personal contact with each process and step 
in mining and shipping, and, further, he keeps in touch 
with trade served by his competitors. He can never 
be sure some emergency may not arise when he can 
be of such assistance to a buyer as may earn for him 
a lifelong customer. No matter how strong is the vital 
organization there may always be recalled the dictum 
of Theodore N. Vail, the record of whose career Albert 
Bigelow Paine is now putting through the press. It 
was characteristic of Vail, we are told, to resolve his 
rivals “into individual units—each a faulty and none 
too resolute human being; it was a policy he never saw 
reason to abandon.” 

Besides these incidental and minor attributes of 
“marketing” there are certain cardinal and funda- 
mental, if old-fashioned, obligations of integrity that no 
coal man can ever afford to ignore. If he would serve 
his customer with a view to continuing that service it 
would be desirable to tell the truth when he speaks and 
to be possessed of a lively appreciation of moral values. 

When Mr. Hoover tells the world that marketing of 
coal is unscientific, wasteful and a breeder of calamity 
isn’t this the season for a downright, determined effort 
to improve methods? The coal trade needs a tonic 
before the public will share our belief in it as an 
honorable calling. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities Drop During August 
With Lower Output This Year 


EPORTS by the U. S. Bureau of Mines show that 141 

men were killed in and about the coal mines of the 
country during August as compared with 203 killed in the 
corresponding month in 1920, a decrease of approximately 
31 per cent from the fatality record of August of last year. 
Based upon an estimated output of 42,191,000 net tons in 
August, 1921, the fatality rate is 3.34 per million tons pro- 
duced. The rate during August last year was 3.57 and the 
production of coal was 56,935,000 tons. 

The average number of lives lost during August from 
1913 to 1920 has been 219. The production of coal has 
averaged 52,209,000 tons, showing a fatality rate of 4.19 
per million tons for the month of August during the past 
eight years. 

During the first eight months of the present year 1,290 
men have been killed by accidents at coal mines, against 
1,489 killed during the corresponding months of 1920, a 
decrease of 13 per cent. The output of coal for the same 
months was 322,060,000 net tons in 1921 and 412,109,000 
tons in 1920, a decrease during the present year of 21.9 per 
cent. These figures represent a fatality rate of 4.01 per 
million tons mined in 1921 and 3.61 per million tons mined 
in 1920. 
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Framing of a Serviceable Form of Binding Contract a 
Vexing Problem of the Coal Industry 


Demand and Energy Charge Clauses of Electric-Power Contracts Sug- 
-gested as Models Adaptable to Coal Industry—Honest Buyers Pro- 
tected Against Losses Incurred on Shipments to Unscrupulous Purchasers 


By CARL SCHOLZ* 


Charleston, 


ANY coal contracts which were entered into in 
M good faith by both sides during the last eighteen 

months have proved to be mere scraps of paper. 
The theory of contracts is that both parties thereto 
are acting in good faith and that mutual advantage 
will result therefrom. Some contracts. however, are 
broken the moment it develops that they are not as 
advantageous as had been expected, or when because 
of changed conditions they have become a distinct dis- 
advantage. Very few people will make a bad contract 
twice, and this may be the reason that there are, per- 
haps, less contracts for coal today than last year. This 
argues for a revision of the basis of making contracts. 
The right kind of a contract is a distinct advantage 
to the mine operator, because it insures a dependable 
market, as well as to the purchaser, because it furnishes 
a dependable source of supply. As a whole, the coal 
contracts of today contain very much the same features 
that existed a decade and more ago. If the contract is 
made during a sellers’ market, conditions are imposed 
to which the buyer would not consent if the tables were 
reversed. 


PECULIAR COMPLICATIONS BESET COAL BUSINESS 


The marketing of coal presents complications which 
exist in very few other lines of business, and on 
that account it may be practical to search for a man- 
ner of contract which will fit the particular conditions 
existing, because in the end that seller will prevail who 
makes an equitable and fair contract and carries it out 
and the bargain-driving sharpster will sooner or later 
find himself out of business. The coal market is 
affected by conditions which at times impose a dis- 
tinct hardship upon the operator who has contracted 
all or a part of his output, conditions for which he 
is not responsible and which he cannot obviate, such 
as car shortage or labor troubles. Similar situations 
may beset the buyer and the plan suggested herewith 
may work out in perfect equity to both sides on a coal 
contract because it has proven fair to the purchaser 
and consumer in other lines. Reference is made to 
the form of power contracts entered into between the 
manufacturers of electrical energy and _ purchasers 
thereof. A great many coal companies buy power and 
are familiar with the form used, but, perhaps, not 
many have considered that this contract form may be 
applied to the coal industry. 


CHARGES DIVIDED INTO Two CLASSES 


Power contracts providé for two separate charges: 
the: demand charge and the energy charge. The 
primary, or connected load, charge covers interest on 
the power plant overhead, depreciation, sales expenses 
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and other fixed charges. This primary charge, once 
established, represents a part of the monthly bill which 
is rendered, whether power is consumed or not. The 
second item, commonly known as the energy charge, 
covers the current actually furnished. The items 
entering into this charge are supposedly the cost of fuel, 
wages and actual operating expenses. In a well-operated 
and properly-installed power plant, working under 
normal conditions, the primary charge is about one-half 
of the total power bill. 

‘The advantages o. such a form of contract govern- 
ing the sale of coal appear obvious, and the plan seems 
quite feasible in this business. Assuming that both 
sides to a coal contract desire to make the best pos- 
sible working arrangement, let us consider the possi- 
bilities of a demand charge in coal contracts. 

The same items which enter into the operation of a 
power plant are found in coal mining. Those items 
of the cost of maintaining a mine in temporary idle- 
ness, depreciation of plant and equipment, maintenance 
of roadways and haulage systems, pumping, taxes, in- 
surance and a multitude of other items are in che 
aggregate quite large. In fact, they often represent 
a figure so large that many times the operators of 
coal mines choose rather to operate the mine at a sub- 
stantial loss than to leave it idle. 


ADAPTING POWER-CONTRACT FEATURES TO COAL 


It is possible from an accounting and engineering 
standpoint to evaluate this cost in each case and to fix 
it at so much per ton for a given full-time capacity. 
This item, let us say, is found to be 75c. per ton. 

Let us further assume that the contract price agreed 
upon is $4 per ton and that deliveries are to be 10,000 
tons per month, which we will further assume is the 
total output of the mine. The buyer would accord- 
ingly pay the first of each month 75c. per ton on 
10,000 tons, of $7,500, and as the coal is shipped he 
is either credited with 75c. a ton and billed at $4, or 
simply billed for the tonnage at $3.25. If, however, 
for some reason the buyer elects to have shipped to 
him but 5,000 tons, or even none at all, the producer 
is protected in his fixed charges and loses but the profit 
on the coal not shipped. 

It is obvious that such a contract must provide 
equal protection to the buyer or it is not equitable, 
and hence not a contract. It must be provided that 
the buyer can get his 10,000 tons each month, and 
presumably the shipper must be allowed to furnish 
other coal of like grade and quality if his supply fails. 
Provision might be made to protect the consumer, in 
the event of failure to ship the coal, by the payment 
of commensurate damages. 

Many details remain to be worked out and objections 
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to be overcome, but I believe that the idea is sound 
and can be worked out to the mutual advantage of 
both parties to coal contracts. 

Many changes have been made in the past in the 
manner in which other commodities are sold. Lumber, 
steel and food, for instance, are all shipped draft at- 
tached to bill of lading, and in some of the Southwestern 
states the entire output of many coal mines is sold 
on this basis. When this practice was inaugurated 
everyone discouraged the possibility of putting it into 
effect, but the practice has prevailed for many years, 
and has proven of advantage to the honest buyers. 
Under the method of selling coal on open accounts, so 
many losses were incurred that the operators felt they 
had to charge those who paid their bills for the losses 
incurred on shipments made to dishonest or unscrupu- 
lous buyers. 

The application of this form of coal contract pre- 
sented itself to me quite forcibly during the winter of 
1920-21, when inactivity resulted in the closing of many 
industrial plants. Some mine operators who had felt 
secure for several months to come, suddenly found 
themselves without any contracts, because consumers’ 
businesses were either curtailed or entirely closed 
down. In one instance, I recall, a coal operator who had 
60 per cent of his coal covered by contract with a respon- 
sible concern was asked to curtail shipments. He took 
the position that the coal was sold under a bona fide 
contract and must therefore be accepted. 

The buyer, however, finding that he could not use 
the coal, asked the operator to sell his contracted quan- 
tities on the market and charge the consumer with the 
difference between the revenue obtained and the con- 
tract price, and this was done. The coal operator soon 
discovered that in throwing this coal on the market, 
though but about 10 per cent of his output, he promptly 
established a price for the remaining 90 per cent which 
he mined, and that the price was lower than he con- 
sidered the coal to be worth. Unconsciously this oper- 
ator had entered into an arrangement of ‘‘dumping,” 
which is most detrimental in any sales policy. 

Times will come again when the operator will be 
asked to curtail shipments because the contracted quan- 
tities are not being absorbed. I would like therefore 
to advance this idea in selling coal because now is the 
time when it can be discussed without hurry or passion. 
Better marketing demands a better form of coal con- 

tract. Will this form be an advance? 


Purchasing Agents Question Feasibility of 
Contract Advocated by Carl Scholz 


Bey or WV ALDACE 


OMMENTING on Mr. Scholz’s article entitled 

“Framing of a Serviceable Form of Binding 
Contract a Vexing Problem in the Coal Industry,” I 
will say that the proposed form of rate does not in 
my opinion furnish the answer to the “vexing problem.” 
As I understand it, the problem is to make your con- 
tracts so that they will, throughout their term, prove 
satisfaetory to both parties. 

The price stipulated is not the only essential element 
of a satisfactory contract. Many other factors enter 
into such a contract. The fact that a customer has 
agreed to pay to the operator a fixed sum per month 
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plus an additional sum, based upon the amount of coal 
supplied to him, will not, in my opinion, make a con- 
tract satisfactory to both parties or insure its being 
carried out. A contract in which the price is stipulated 
in the manner described by the author may prove just 
as unsatisfactory to either party as would a contract 
in which the price is based entirely upon tonnage. 

While the character of the coal-mining business may 
be such as to justify a coal price or rate based upon 
demand as well as tonnage, it is in fact quite similar to 
many manufacturing operations, all of which are essen- 
tially different from the public-utility business, in that 
none of them is a natural monopoly. They are not like 
the public utilities, confined to a definite territory. 

The coal mine ordinarily has no physical connection 
with its customer. The customer’s demand on the coai 
mine is within control of the operator, while his demand 
upon the public utility is entirely within his own control 
and requires only the closing of a switch to make it 
effective. The utility is a regulated monopoly which is 
required by law to furnish service to all within its 
prescribed territory, without discrimination, at the 
legal rate. The coal operator is free to deal with whom 
he pleases, at prices that may be mutually satisfac- 
tory regardless of prices or conditions controlling his 
transactions with others. While the coal business re- 
mains competitive, the operator’s prices, rates, terms, 
etc., will be largely governed by those of his competitor. 
I cannot see that the “demand rate’ as the basis of a 
coal contract will be of any considerable assistance in 
making coal contracts mutually satisfactory. 

% * * 

GRAHAM DAVIES, purchasing agent of the Louisville 
Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, Ky., believes that “from 
the coal operators’ standpoint the form of contract pro- 
posed by Mr. Scholz would be very advantageous but 
if contracts under the old form were not complied with 
and were considered, as he says, “mere scraps of paper” 
when it was to his advantage to repudiate it, we do 
not believe that even this new form would be lived up 
to by either party. 

“Of course, legal proceedings might be resorted to, 
but were this done there would be as much probability 
of the old form of contract being upheld as this pro- 
posed form. We do not believe that many operators 
would take a breach of this contract into court owing 
to the effect such actions would have upon their busi- 
ness in future.” 

% * * 

A NEW ENGLAND BUYER of gas coal writes this opin- 
ion of coal contracts: 

“It is very easy to comment, also very easy to 
criticise, but from the writer’s experience in past years 
with both buyers’ and sellers’ markets, conditions seem 
to be the factor that governs, and it is the writer’s 
opinion it would be next to impossible to draw up a 
contract that could not be broken, provided one of 
the parties were inclined to break it. 

“The writer’s judgment would be to deal with the 
best people to be found and then it matters very little 
what you have for a contract. To be frank with you, I 


‘have very little faith in contracts with the majority 


of coal shippers. I formed this opinion from the experi- 
ence I had during the war period, but if some contract 
could be drawn up that would bind both the seller and 
the buyer alike, and we were sure it would hold, it 
certainly would be a fine thing, but, as stated above, 
I have some doubts.” 
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Accurate Information on Coal-Production Costs of 
Prime Importance to Operating Department’ 


Expensive Mining Division a Fruitful Field for Cost Cuts—Sales 
Department Must Know Price Required to Avoid Loss-—Finance 
Reports Indicate Use Made of Data by Foregoing Sections 


By R. W. GARDINERt 


of the majority of the coal operators of this 

country were extremely crude, and in many cases 
practically worthless. Very few of the smaller oper- 
ators knew what it cost them to produce coal. They 
did not know whether they were making money or los- 
ing money until the end of the year, and then only by 
the increase or decrease in assets over liabilities. Un- 
fortunately, in a great number of instances the liabil- 
ities were greater than the assets, and as a result a 
large proportion of the coal companies of this country 
have gone through some form of financial reorgani- 
zation. Up to about 1916 the majority of them were 
practically in the hands of their bankers. They had to 
have money to meet payrolls, and in order to get 
money they had to sell coal. As a result, the buyer 
in many cases got the coal at his own price and on his 
own terms. 

Another idea prevalent among the operators in those 
days was that it was cheaper to run at any price than 
to shut down. It unquestionably is true that there is 
a certain amount of expense in connection with closing 
down a mine. This expense depends largely on the 
amount of pumping that has to be done, the amount of 
ventilation, physical conditions such as bad roof, the 
supports of which must be looked after constantly, and 
similar items. If this expense of closing down the 
mine temporarily, which has been estimated to vary 
from 10c. to 40c. per ton on the average daily output, 
is greater than the loss per ton incurred by running 
and selling at a low price, then it is less costly to run 
than to close down. The class of operators referred 
to above, however, had no means of knowing which was 
the less expensive course to pursue. They did not 
know what their goods cost them and in quite a number 
of cases they could not even make an estimate. There 
have been operators whose only method of figuring cost 
was to take the mining rate, add 50 per cent to it and 
call the result cost. This method, of course, was ridicu- 
lous then, and is still more so now, but, fortunately, I 
do not believe that any operator today is so short- 
sighted as to follow such a method. 


DEPARTMENTAL USES OF Cost DATA 


| l: UNTIL a few years ago the accounting systems 


In the management of a coal-producing business 
there are three departments which need and should use 
the information supplied by a proper accounting sys- 
tem, and the needs and uses of the two departments of 
lesser importance must give way to the needs and uses 
of the one of prime importance. To my mind the 
department of prime importance is the operating de- 
partment. An operating department which does not 





*From an article based upon a paper read before the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the National Association of Cost Accountants. 
‘Copyrighted by National Association of Cost Accountants, 

+Commissioner, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


have the proper information is absolutely at sea. The 
head of the operating department may know that his 
product is costing too much money but he eannot put 
his finger on the leak. The only way that he can gather 
any information is through conversation with his fore- 
men, or possibly the mine superintendent. 

These men are nearly all practical men, and as a 
result of their training and experience are prone to 
discredit figures and to rely on personal observation 
when they have to make decisions. Moreover, superin- 
tendents and foremen are not alone in taking this view. 
Many operators in this country are practical men who 
have come up from the ranks and who know the 
operating game from start to finish. It is always hard 
to convince such men that figures are more reliable 
than their own judgments. There have been many in- 
stances when practical men have positively refused to 
believe figures which were presented to them, although 
the figures were susceptible of proof. But, as stated 
before, conditions have changed and the operating men 
of today are depending more and more on statistics 
to guide them, with beneficial results not only to them- 
selves but to the whole industry. 


SALES DEPARTMENT MusT BE APPRISED OF COSTS 


The second department that needs the information 
which is supplied by a proper accounting and cost sys- 
tem is the sales department. No matter how efficient 
the operating department may be, all its good werk will 
be for naught if the sales department does not -know 
the price that it must obtain for coal in order to avoid 
a loss. It is true that coal is a commodity the price 
of which is governed by the law of supply and demand 
to a greater extent than almost any other commodity. 

When industry needs coal it will have coal regardless 
of price, and when it does not need coal it will not 
purchase, no matter how low the price or how advan- 
tageous the terms. When the supply is largely in 
excess of demand, prices are bound to drop. There is, 
however, a wall which should prevent prices from going 
too low, and that wall is the knowledge of the cost of 
production. In fixing sales prices the sales department 
may sometimes, as mentioned above, make a low price 
even though they may lose a little money, on the ground 
that it is cheaper to sell at a small loss than to shut 
down. But such prices ought to be made with a full 
knowledge of what the actual loss is. To make them on 
any other basis is pure guess work and may lead to 
serious consequences. 

The third department which needs the assistance of 
a proper accounting system is the financial department. 
However, this department does not need the information 
as promptly as the other two, and the old method of 
ascertaining the financial status of the business at in- 
tervals, sometimes of a year, answered the purpose 
satisfactorily. 
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Entirely too much stress has been laid on the impor- 
tance of the purely financial uses of accounting systems. 
It is a very nice thing for the treasurer to prepare 
statements for the directors and stockholders showing 
the entire operation of the company, and how much 
money they have made, but this does not help to make 
more. The operating department, by reducing costs 
when it knows what the items are, can save. The sales 
department, by refusing to make prices which are too 
low, can save. It is these two departments combined 
that can enable the financial department to make state- 
ments which will meet with the approval of the direc- 
tors and stockholders. 


PAYROLL EXPENDITURES FIRST TO BE ANALYZED 


To get down to details, the first analysis of expendi- 
tures that must be made is the payroll. Here the 
accountant is confronted with a stumbling block, in 
the form of traditional practice. Years ago, probably 
because inside men and outside men drew different 
rates of pay, the only subdivision of labor was between 
inside labor and outside labor. In the light of modern 
accounting methods this practice appears rather ridicu- 
lous. A coal-mining operation is very much like any 
manufacturing business, with the exception that the 
operator must buy all of his raw material at one time, 
whereas the ordinary manufacturer can buy his raw 
material as he needs it, and can renew his stocks from 
time to time. 

The principles of accounting for mining are exactly 
the same as in any other business, and the distribution 
of labor in mining should be arranged along exactly the 
same lines as the distribution of labor in a manufactur- 
ing plant. Operators must abandon the idea that the 
place where a man works has any bearing on the 
account to which his salary should be charged. The 
purpose for which the man is employed and the effect of 
his work on the general operation of the business should 
be the determining factors in the distribution of his 


pay. 
MINE WORKERS COMPRISE MAIN LABOR DIVISION 


The first main division of labor in a mining plant, 
as in any other plant, is direct or productive labor. 
In mining operations the direct laborer is the man at 
the face, who is paid on a tonnage basis. He is the 
real producer in the mine and all other labor is inci- 
dental to his work. Consequently the first division of 
labor is mining. The second main division of labor, 
which is called indirect labor, is that which is neces- 
sary to enable the direct laborer to do his work. The 
operator can have as many subdivisions of his indirect 
labor as he sees fit. For example, he may subdivide 
it into timbering, track laying, drainage, ventilation, 
haulage, hoisting, dumping, tallying, preparation, and 
into as many other subdivisions as he wants. 

The third main division of labor is that engaged in 
maintenance and repair work. This division is com- 
posed of the men who maintain the mine in working 
condition. Under this heading should be included devel- 
opment work, and to a great extent yardage and dead 
work. In some mines, of course, a large proportion 
of yardage and dead work is incidental to mining— 
that is, if there is a thin vein and the miner is re- 
quired to take down a certain amount of roof, that labor 
constitutes part of the mining cost. But where yardage 
or dead work is done in connection with development 
work, it should not be included in the mining cost, but 
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should be a part of the third division of labor, main- 
tenance and repairs.t 

In considering the use of figures from a distribution 
of labor§ such as outlined, it readily will be seen that 
the superintendent or head of the operating department 
has no control over the cost per ton of the first division 
of labor, mining cost, because the miners are paid at 
a certain specified rate per ton which remains the same 
irrespective of the quantity mined. However, he has 
a very decided control over the second and third 
divisions. 

The second division, or indirect labor, is the item 
where in most business concerns the greatest leaks 
occur. In this respect the coal-mining industry is not 
an exception. The total of this division does not bear 
a direct relation to the amount of production. It varies 
to some extent with production, because the more 
direct labor you have, the more indirect labor must 
necessarily be done. But in some operations an increase 
of 25 per cent can be made in the production without 
any appreciable difference in the cost of indirect labor. 
The indirect laborer must be ready to do his work when 
the coal comes up, and if sufficient coal is not coming 
up he waits until the coal is ready to move. This 
condition applies to practically all of the men grouped 
under indirect labor. 


Do HIGHER WAGES LESSEN EFFICIENCY ? 


If the contention of many well-known statisticians 
that increases in wages frequently result in lessened 
efficiency on the part of the men—because they either do 
not work as hard or they do not work as steadily—is 
true, then the direct labor, which is paid on a tonnage 
basis, will not reflect this feature, but the indirect labor 
unquestionably will. Irregular work on the part of 
direct labor is shown by an increase in the tonnage cost 
of indirect labor, because indirect labor, which is paid 
by the day, must be on the job at all times ready to do 
its work. 

Irregular work on the part of the direct labor means 
the production of a smaller number of tons per day. 
If production is reduced and the indirect labor cost 
remains the same per day, the cost per ton will neces- 
sarily increase. Inefficiency on the part of indirect 
labor will also cause an increase in the cost of this 
ivem per day, because it takes more inefficient men to do 
the same amount of work. The superintendent when he 
gets his payroll analysis on this basis is at once put 
on notice when his costs are getting too high. 

There are several other forms of labor which ap- 
pear on the payroll and which are more or less fixed; 
in fact, they practically do not fluctuate at all with 
production. These items are the salaries of the mine 
superintendent, the mine office and the power depart- 
ment. These items are really indirect labor, but they 
should be kept separate because they cannot be con- 
trolled. It is advisable to know what it costs to produce 
power, and for this reason the labor cost of power 
employees should be grouped separately. 





tThe following statement in regard to dead work appears in 
the uniform cost system of the National Coal Association: ‘‘As 
every mine presents physical conditions peculiar to itself, no two 
mines being alike, and as the physical conditions fluctuate as the 
work progresses, in order to work out comparable statements and 
records, dead work should be classified in accordance with its 
nature, such as yardage, premium for narrow work, shooting 
rock, lifting bottom, taking down top, stowing and dumping gob, 
cleaning up falls and retimbering after them, handling squeezes, 
mine fires, or any other work jmposed by adverse physical 
conditions.” = ae : 

§The system of the National Coal Association is supplemented 
by a suggested form for distribution of mine labor in conformity 
with the principles advanced in the system. 
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Efficient Sales-Record System Enables Small Force to 
Keep Track of Large Clientele and Heavy Tonnage 


Good Workable Scheme of Sales Records Is Factor in Effective 
Marketing, Eliminating the Mistakes That Anger Customers— 
Specimen Cards That Feature a Plan Now in Successful Operation 


company is the method of keeping records in 

the sales office, though the routine is often some- 
thing that, being uninteresting to many officials, has 
not reached a very high state of development. The 
system described here is that developed by H. W. Henry, 
vice-president of Peale, Peacock & Kerr, and is used to 
handle the distribution of between 3,500,000 and 4,000,- 


N= the least important of the work of a coal 


000 tons of coal per year to 750 accounts from -about * 


thirty mines in central Pennsylvania. This description 
covers only the records of the sales office in New York 
and, it is believed, will be of interest because of its 
simplicity. A good system of sales records, simple in 
operation, is a factor in good marketing, for a few 
mistakes through faulty records will go far toward 
rousing the wrath of a customer. 

The first record, of course, is the contract, or if spot 
sale, the order. The acknowledgment is made on a 
standard form, on half letter size, with the name of 
shipper, date line and, if a shipment on contract, the 
words ‘‘subject to the terms and conditions of our con- 
tract with you, we acknowledge receipt of your” order 
to ship so many cars of coal. A serial file number, 


assigned to every customer, no matter how small, is 








Consents lntoad On trestle Consignee 
Over side of car 
OQualit Notif 
ontract Hective 
For Expires 









Prepaid 


a Collect 


placed on the acknowledgment of the order and on every 
record and item of correspondence pertaining to that 
customer. 

The same clerk acknowledging the order makes out 
in duplicate an order slip giving full particulars for 
the guidance of the shipping and billing clerks at the 
headquarters distribution office at St. Benedict, Pa., in 
the mining region, to which the original is mailed, the 
carbon being kept in the New York office. The order 
slip, which is on a “4 x 6” form is reproduced here: 
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§ Combined weight of car and lading } 

Umust not exceed.......... pounds § 
Quantity «sc. occ ae Se in, Seah ie Se are SS ee ee 
Qualitvig ni. «6 Consignees unload through bottoms—oyer side of car 


IPriGeyS cates cities per gross ton F.O.B. car at. minésvs. eee 
Copies of this order mailed to 
Invoice tO... 6. ee eiets delle clblee bo aves ib kielove oils che nahete natant tetany ae 


PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


| Immediately the car or cars on each order are shipped 
from the mine a postal card notice is sent the consignee 
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DAILY RECORD OF SHIPMENTS THAT CONSTITUTES A MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD 


This form, used in the New York office of Peale, Peacock & Kerr, 


provides a complete record of shipments day by day 


against orders and contracts, by which the distribution office can draw on a moment’s notice a summary of 


transactions to date. 


The data are posted on this sheet from orders and contracts as received and 


from daily mine reports of cars billed. 
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on which under the date is the line “shipped for your 
account following cars of bituminous coal,” together 
with notation of date of shipment, car numbers and 
initials and consignee and destination, with a final note 
stating that the coal will be invoiced under date on 
which it passes the railroad scales. 

At the end of each day the distribution office makes 
out a report for each mine showing for that day the 
following information on each car loaded and billed: 
Waybill, car initial and number, railroad scale weight 
(when available that day) and consignee and destina- 
tion. The reports are mailed to the New York office 
and are the basis for the shipment-ledger records at 
headquarters. 

Yn this record Mr. Henry has provided a compact, 
comprehensive picture of the business for one year 
with each customer. The outline of the form on which 
the year’s record of orders and shipments is kept is 
reproduced here in reduced form. The sheet as it is 
used measures 11 x 14.5 in. with 2.5 in. for binding in 
loose-leaf holders. 

From the daily mine reports are posted the ship- 
ments in units of cars on the line and under the col- 
umn corresponding respectively to the month and date 
of shipment. The space allowed for each day’s record 
(4 x 4 in.) is sufficient to permit showing by pencils of 
different color the shipments from several mines to the 
same consignee on the same day. 

At the end of each month the total number of cars 
shipped is obtained by adding horizontally across the 
page. This total can be compared with the number of 
cars ordered and the number over or under is noted 
in the columns provided for this purpose. Month by 
month these figures of orders and shipments are car- 
ried forward down the sheet and at the end of the coal 
year the record is complete. These sheets are filed each 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


Total number of cars Bit, Coal shipped all rail by us to this town each year ending March 3ist. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND TOWN CARDS 
Fac-similes of cards on which yearly records are kept of the 
’ number of cars of coal peered to individual customers and to all 
customers in each town 4 
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year in permanent binders. Thus in this office there is 
a detailed record of all business ever done with any 
customer. 

On a set of 4 x 6 filing cards, one for each consignee, 
is posted at the end of the year the total cars shipped. 
The card shows the same information for every year 
from the date of the first shipment to each customer. 
These cards are filed by states and towns and the 
“town card” provides a record for total shipments in 
cars to each town or community by years. Fac-similes 
of the individual and town cards are reproduced in the 
preceding column. 

The card for the individual contains the following 
data on one side: 

Name and daress OL CUStOMmeN swettin. ls cle 6 eis «Ghai cciae Gils o.0 a. 
Location of Plant 
Annual Requirements 
‘Storage Capacity 
t DCLVeLy Viana s cere, haeiet a Crea. so IAA ee atl ta sot geek beta 
'Consignees unload on trestle—over side of Car..............00006 


' Restrictions Ghee nay laaaKel tope-taghAse Cale eststeea te eRe obey cy Cae Ota eee eS CAREC 
Remarks 


tee 


oF. ois: (ol (el st wir elual (siya aCw Retain! oS auiviwoeial iss: a) 0 @)¢, \otare)e) 9 jee; pio) 0, 6),6. 6.66 8 0-616. 6%p 


These cards and their summaries of business con- 
stitute a valuable record and one that permits a small 
office force to keep in touch with many customers and 
a large tonnage. 


Paper Industry a Large Consumer of Coal 


OR every ton of paper manufactured from pulp 

there is consumed one ton of bituminous coal and 
likewise for each ton of pulp produced one ton of steam 
coal is burned. Thus combined pulp and paper pro- 
duction gives a measure of coal consumed in the pro- 
duction of paper. 

The accompanying diagram shows the monthly pro- 
duction of pulp and paper in the United States, as re- 
ported by the Federal Trade Commission, for 1920 and 
1921 to August, compared with the monthly averages 
of 1919. In May and again in October, 1920, the con- 
sumption of coal in this industry approximated 1,000,000 
tons. The average for 1919 was 800,000 tons per 
month, or about 185,000 tons per week, and in 1920, 
931,000 tons per month, or 215,000 tons per week. A 
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PAPER AND PULP PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Each ton of pulp and paper representS the consumption of one 
ton of steam coal. 


part of the drop in coal production this year is ac- 
counted for by the drop in the total requirements of 
the paper industry, for July, 1921, was but little more 
than one-half the peak in 1920. The latest data, that 
for August, indicates an upward turn. 


WHAT THE CoUNTRY NEEDS from the miners and opera- 
tors is more underground operation and fewer field opera- 
tions.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 
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Selling Coal to Industrial Consumers Requires 


Educated Salesmen of Highest Type 


Entirely Different Methods Pursued with Retail Dealers—Letters with 
Personal Touch Prove Useful Adjuncts—Many Operators Maintain Their 
Own Selling Organizations in Preference to Marketing Through Jobbers 


By HAVEN A. REQUA* 


output through jobbers have come to the con- 

clusion that their best interest is served by main- 
taining their own sales organizations. Roughly speak- 
ing, an operator producing twenty cars per day can 
afford to hire a man to look after the sales. Larger 
tonnages, of course, require larger sales forces. Oper- 
ators who have tried both ways decided that they obtain 
much better results when selling their own coal. On 
a weak market the tendency to cut prices is not so 
great, for very often a wholesaler shades his price more 
than is necessary. Recent history shows that more and 
more operators are selling their own product, in the 
belief that they can serve their own interests better 
than anyone else. Then, of course, there is an un- 
mistakable tendency of the public to eliminate the mid- 
dleman and deal direct with the producer. 


. GREAT many operators who formerly sold their 


TACTICS VARY WITH DIFFERENT LINES OF TRADE 


Selling domestic coal and selling steam coal require 
entirely different tactics. The salesman on the road 
who has worked up a nice trade with the retail dealers 
is seldom a great success as a salesman of steam coal, 
and, on the other hand, the man who is extraordinarily 
successful with the steam trade is often a complete 
failure when it comes to soliciting orders for the 
domestic sizes. The reason for this is found in the 
difference between the mentality of the average pur- 
chasing agent for a factory and the average retail coal 
dealer. 

The industrial purchasing agent is a very busy man 
whose purpose is to make a saving for his company, 
and in order to sell him it is necessary to show him 
quickly where your particular coal will produce more 
heat for a cent than the coal of your competitor. The 
retail dealer, however, is generally an easy-going and 
friendly individual with plenty of time to talk with a 
visiting salesman and who has to be worked up just 
right before he will place an order. Should he be ap- 
proached quickly, he would, nine times out of ten, 
refuse to book an order. The purchasing agent would 
throw any salesman out of his office who displayed a 
tendency to sit down and talk politics half an hour or 
so before getting down to business. 

Some coals are particularly adapted for domestic use, 
while others can be marketed only for industrial pur- 
poses. More salesmen are required to move a given 
tonnage of domestic coal than of steam coal. As a 
rule, though, a good domestic coal is more profitable 
to produce and sell than is industrial fuel. Selling 
domestic coal under such circumstances as existed dur- 
ing the past summer is a complicated and trying process. 
A good conscientious salesman, if he is equipped with 
an automobile, can average about six medium-sized 
towns per day. After calling on all of his prospects 


*Sales manager, Columbus Mining Co., Chicago, Tll. 


and his customers, he sends a report every night to 
his home office. If these reports, covering his daily 
activities, are made out in a thorough manner, they are 
invaluable to the sales manager and his office. 

Well organized distributors of domestic coal have 
elaborate and efficient “follow-up” systems. After a 
salesman calls on a dealer for the first time and the 
record of the call has been forwarded to the home office, 
the dealer receives a typewritten letter mentioning the 
salesman’s call and, incidentally, one or two pertinent 
facts relative to the coal sold by the firm. These letters 
appear to be typewritten, but as a matter of fact they 
are printed in quantities with spaces left for the address, 
in such a way as to have every appearance of being 
personal letters. Great care must be taken to make 
these letters appear individual, for if a retailer knows 
he is receiving a routine circular, the value of the appeal 
is lost. 

After the first letter has been sent, the dealer’s name 
is filed so that it will came up automatically for another 
letter after two weeks. The second follow-up letter then 
goes out. This letter should be less than a page and 
should discuss the quality of the coal. A week later, 
if no reply has been received from the dealer, a third 
letter should be sent. This letter can be on preparation, 
and ought to carry considerable: detailed information. 
After another two weeks the fourth “personal” letter 
will go out, this time dwelling on the “service” angle. 
If it is deemed wise, other letters can follow, all con- 
taining facts about the coal which will prove of interest 
to the dealer. 


SALESMAN’S TASK MADE EASY BY LETTERS 


In the meantime the salesman has, in all probability, 
made a second personal call, and he generally will find 
that the way is made easy for an order if one has not 
already been mailed in to the home office direct by the 
dealer. The retail dealer generally is interested in let- 
ters of this type because they give him information for 
which he pays nothing and which prove valuable to him 
in his contact with buyers. Where an accurate record of 
this kind of ‘‘follow-up” work has been made, it has been 
found that the effort more than justified the expense, 
as one competent stenographer can easily handle the 
routine work. 

Circular letters, of course, are a help although, unless 
they quote attractive prices, but few orders result and 
their primary value will be as advertising. Circular 
letters, if consistently used, give salesmen a certain 
standing with the trade, often serving as an introduc- 
tion to the trade. Letters can be used in another way. 
A letter to a dealer who has bought his first carload 
of your coal on the date he is due to receive his coal 
from the railroad, inquiring if the coal is satisfactory 
and soliciting another order, nearly always brings good 
results. It pleases the dealer to know you are in-* 
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terested in him and want to keep his business. Letters 
of this nature can also be printed in bulk and used when 
needed. It has been found in this, too, that a second 
or even a third letter is worth while sending. It nat- 
urally pleases a dealer to know that his business is 
sought. Letters are playing a more important part in 
the sale of coal than ever before. 

Selling coal for industrial purposes is almost a pro- 
fession in itself. In the good old days the chief re- 
quirements of a good salesman of steam coal were 
primarily a likable disposition, a well-developed gift 
of gab, a limited knowledge of coal and some informa- 
tion on competitors. Some years ago, according to a 
current story, an enterprising young capitalist had in- 
vested a fortune in new developments in Illinois. To 
speed up sales and to stimulate his salesmen, this young 
man decided to call on the steam trade himself. His 
first call was on an up-to-date and keen buyer for one 
of the packers. The aggressive young mine owner 
was asked many questions which were more or less 
satisfactorily answered. Finally the purchasing agent 
asked how many B.t.u.’s there were in the coal. The 
young man got indignant, pounded the table, and an- 
swered, “I’ll have you understand there are no im- 
purities whatsoever in my coal.” Those were the good 
old days, when coal was bought very largely on the 
basis of whether or not it pleased the boys in the fire 
room. 


COMBUSTION EXPERTS SELL TO LARGE CONSUMERS 


Now all is changed. The men who are selling coal 
to the big buyers are the specialists who have a knowl- 
edge of chemistry, combustion and engineering, and, 
talking the language of the purchasing agents, can 
demonstrate that their coal delivers more heat units 
for a cent than that of their rivals. These specialists 
are only good in getting business from the big buyers, 
and in large quantities. Send a man like this to a 
small creamery or factory and he probably would be 
useless, as this type of buyer would look upon him as 
a highbrow, or, worse still, as a theorist. As a general 
rule the big buyer is looking for advice, and is glad 
to listen to anybody if he thinks he is going to learn 
something in regard to reducing his costs. Not so with 
this other type, who resents suggestions and believes 
he is an authority on all coal. This type of small buyer 
of steam coal will respond to the same tactics as the 
retailer. The steam coal experts, or, as they are now 
designated, ‘‘combustion engineers,’ have come _ to 
stay, and more and more the larger companies employ 
them regularly. Some companies producing byproduct 
coal go even further and have salaried gas engineers 
who travel about the country giving advice and the 
benefit of their experience—both valuable—to the cus- 
tomers of the firm. 

During the spring and summer months of this year 
there developed an epidemic of refusing cars of coal. 
Both the retailers and steam users did it at every pos- 
sible turn. If a car of coal was the slightest bit off, 
either on account of faulty preparation or poor quality, 
the producer promptly heard about it in no uncertain 
terms. This “refusal” evil, after getting a good start 
early in the spring, grew to such alarming proportions 
that by midsummer it had engaged the attention of a 
number of operators’ associations and others interested 
in marketing coal. Nothing of much benefit to the trade 
was accomplished. The only successful way to combat 
an abuse like this lies in avoiding it by carefully pick- 
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ing your customers. If a man has the reputation for 
being arbitrary and for making unjust deductions, it 
is far better not to sell him coal. 

When a car of coal is refused by a reliable concern 
it generally means that the coal is at fault in some 
way, and the best way to settle the matter is to 
make an adjustment. If a salesman is delegated to go 
and inspect the car, very frequently he will take the 
side of his customer and demand from the house a 
larger reduction in price than necessary. This is only 
natural, as a salesman is generally anxious to retain the 
good will of his customer. The sales manager, on the 
other hand, generally leans to the other extreme and 
wants to make a reduction so small that it does not 
actually cover the loss and inconvenience the customer 
has been put to. Be sure your customer is on the square, 
then be liberal with him. Satisfied customers are an 
asset no company can afford to overlook. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION PROVIDES TRAINING 


This year has certainly been a hard one, especially 
for those connected in any way with the coal industry; 
but in spite of this, perhaps our present misfortunes 
are going to prove to be of lasting benefit to us. For 
one thing, they have put us all in fine shape to tackle 
our sales problems once business gets back to normal. 
All the fat gained through the easy selling of coal dur- 
ing war years has been worked off and once more we 
are trained down and in fine condition to tackle with 
confidence and enthusiasm even the hardest sales prob- 
lem. Competition is healthy when it isn’t carried to 
extremes, and competition makes us go out of our way 
to be of real service to the public. Serving the public 
is about the most important thing we have to do, and 
we are better fitted for this work now than we ever 
were before. This “Serving the Public’ idea may 
sound vague and impractical and perhaps a bit philan- 
thropic but put yourself in the other man’s shoes and 
see how it works out. Are you going to buy coal from 
the firm that just sells you coal, or are you going to 
buy from the firm which takes an intelligent interest 
in you and your problems, and always tries to accom- 
modate? And what’s that but service? ‘ 


Retail Prices of Food Recede in Nine Large 
Cities, Gain in Richmond 


HANGES in the retail cost of food in September, in 10 

principal cities of the United States, are shown in com- 
pilations by the U. S. Department of Labor, through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During the month from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15, 1921, there 
was a decrease in all but one of these cities. In Richmond 
there was an increase of 2 per cent. In Baltimore and 
Chicago there was a decrease of 3 per cent; in Manchester, 
2 per cent; in Bridgeport, Butte, New York and Providence, 
1 per cent. In Peoria and Washington, D. C., there was a 
decrease of four-tenths of 1 per cent. 

For the year period Sept. 15, 1920, to Sept. 15, 1921, there 
was a decrease of 27 per cent in Butte, 26 per cent in 
Baltimore, 25 per cent in Chicago, Manchester and Peoria; 
23 per cent in Bridgeport, New York and Providence; 22 
per cent in Richmond, and 21 per cent in Washington, D. C. 

As compared with the average cost in the year 1913 the 
retail cost of food on Sept. 15, 1921, showed an increase 
of 67 per cent in Richmond; 65 per cent in Washington, 
D. C.; 63 per cent in Providence; 58 per cent in Manchester; 
57 per cent in New York; 55 per cent in Chicago, and 54 
per cent in Baltimore. Prices were not obtained from 
Bridgeport, Butte or Peoria in 1913, hence no comparison 
for the 8-year period can be given for these cities. 
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Coal Custom of Public Utilities Sought 
When Spot Market Is Low 


UBLIC utilities are the most regular customers of 

the coal shipper of any of the important users. This 
is true because, considering the business as a whole, 
the largest part of their power output is used for light- 
ing and traction, uses that are more constant than the 
power load of industrial plants. When business is dull, 
manufacturing ceases, but the houses and streets must 
be lighted and street cars must operate. 

It has been the unfortunate experience of the utilities 
to be undesirable and unpopular when the spot market is 
high, as in 1917 and again in 1920, but in 1919 the 
coal distributor courted the business of the utility and 
again this year he seeks it. 

Limitations on revenue imposed by regulations pre- 
vent the utilities from paying the highest prices and 
their troubles are great during periods of car shortage 
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CONSUMPTION OF COAL BY PUBLIC UTILITIES BY 
MONTHS, BY GROUPS OF STATES 
The numbers correspond to the groups shown on the accom- 


panying map. Note that the vertical scale of the lower diagram 
is five times that of the upper and that the quantities in these 
subdivisions are much smaller than in the groups shown in the 
upper diagram. 

and curtailed deliveries on contracts. Like railroad 
business, however, this class of trade is sought by large 
producers because of its dependability, even though it 
is not always the source of greatest profit. The accom- 
panying map, showing the distribution of consumption 
of coal by utilities and the relative importance of this 
class of user in the East, is based on data published by 
the Geological Survey. 

Another diagram compares the total production of 
bituminous coal, month by month, with coal consumed 
by electric utilities. This diagram clearly shows the 
comparative stability of utility coal consumption and 
the proportion it represents to all soft coal produced. 

The curves for the large industrial areas of the 
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RELATIVE CONSUMPTION OF COAL BY PUBLIC UTILITIES 
IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


Each of the solid black squares is proportional to the quantity 
of coal burned by central power plants in the corresponding sub- 
division of the United States, based on the figures for 1920. 


Central and Northeastern United States bring out two 
things about the power demand and hence the consump- 
tion of coal by this class of users. These curves show 
a general bulge upward representing the boom in busi- 
ness in 1920 preceded by the post-armistice slump of 
1919 and followed by the world wide depression of 
1921. The curve is modified, however, by the seasonal 
factor, that part of the curves covering the winter of 
1919-20 picturing this more clearly than that covering 
the winter of 1920-21. The decline in business began 
to be felt in December, 1920, and the decrease in demand 
for power for industrials more than overcame the usual 
winter peak in the lighting and traction load. 

The curves for the Central West and New England 
disclose somewhat the same tendencies. Despite vary- 
ing competition of fuel oil and water power, the West 
shows a curve more nearly straight than any other 
section. The Northwest and the South present the best 
examples of purely seasonal fluctuation. 
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Consumption by Public Utilities Bil 
TOTAL PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL COMPARED 
WITH CONSUMPTION OF COAL BY PUBLIC 
UTILITIES, BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


Although representing but an average of fYom 6 to 8 per cent 
of the total consumption of soft coal, the rate of use from month 


red with the fluctua- 


to month is remarkably constant, as con 
tion, as shown in this 


tions in both total consumption and ore 
diagram. 
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Concentration Essential to Better Mining 


Economic Extraction of Coal Depends Prima- 
rily Upon Method Employed—Effective Dispo- 
sition of Producing Factors Likewise Important 


HE principle of economy of time 

and labor is universally recognized 
as -being essential to the successful 
operation of any business or industry. 
The principle involves the choice of a 
scientific method of working, in order 
to be most effective in production. Con- 
servatism in management will avail 
little if this principle is ignored. 

In the mining of coal, the most essen- 
tial and characteristic feature of a 
scientific method of working, is the 
concentration of the largest number of 
producing factors. I am referring now 
to the men and the machinery employed 
in mining, transporting and loading the 
coal. These must be disposed in a 
manner to make their work most ef- 
fective. 

Where concentration is carried out 
intelligently there results increased 
production at a less cost of operation, 
even though the method of working is 
not the best adapted to the physical 
conditions in the particular field. On 
the other hand, the adoption of a good 
method of working will bring poor re- 
sults when the producing factors are 
widely scattered about the mine. 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPING A MINE 
FOR EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


In considering the most effective 
production of coal, my first thought is 
to plan and develop the mine in a man- 
ner that will permit of working the 
largest number of men and machines 
in a minimum space, consistent with 
the full productive efficiency of each 
of these elements, and having due re 
gard to the physical conditions sur- 
rounding the work. Expressed in a 
few words, this means the operation of 
a continuous working face as far as 
that is practicable. 

The system of coal extraction most 
commonly practised in the United 
States is that known as the room-and- 
pillar system. The development is 
generally on the advancing plan. This 
system of mining does not present con- 
ditions that are ideal for the most ef- 
fective concentration of the work, how- 
ever, 

While it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the relative merits and demerits 
ef the different systems of mining, I 
want to say that the longwall advanc- 
ing method so largely employed in 
England and on the Continent, lends 


itself naturally to the most effective 
concentration of work, and is particu- 
larly advantageous in reducing the cost 
of operation to a minimum. 

Where a mine is being worked on 
the room-and-pillar system, the prin- 
ciple of concentration can be applied 
to a limited extent, however, and will 
have an economic value. This is best 
accomplished when the coal is worked 
en the retreating plan, in which the 
headings are driven to the boundary, 
or any desired limit, before any rooms 
are turned. 


ADVANCING SYSTEM NOT EFFICIENT 


At present, the almost universal prac- 
tice is to open and drive rooms as 
rapidly as the developing entries ad- 
vance. Under those conditions, unless 
the entries are double-shifted, the de- 
velopment in the rooms will be too 
rapid for the development of the 


‘entries, and the result will be a limited 


producing area. Im such a case, it 
will be necessary to distribute the sev- 
eral factors, machines and men, over a 
more or less widely separated area. 

This condition is particularly observ- 
able in the working of low seams of 
coal. It becomes then a matter of 
economy to extract the pillars in the 
rooms as quickly as the latter are fin- 
ished; and the entry practically ceases 
to be a producer of any consequence 
when it has once reached its boundary 
or limit. 

The rooms being worked out on the 
advancing plan, there only remain the 
room stumps, the chain pillar and the 
barrier pillar to be extracted when the 
boundary is reached. It will generally 
be necessary to take these out with a 
pick. In that work but a limited num- 
ber of men can be employed, under the 
most favorable conditions. 


CONCENTRATION IN RETREATING PLAN 


In the retreating system, on the 
other hand, the process is reversed. No 
rooms are developed until the entries 
reach the boundary or limit. Then, 
any desired number of rooms can be 
turned at once, which affords a greater 
concentration of men and machinery. 
The possibility of a squeeze is practi- 
cally eliminated, ventilation is better 
and more easily maintained and the ex- 
pense of operation generally reduced, 
while greater safety is secured. 




























































































My experience is that the longwall- 
retreating method of mining, or some 
modification of that method in the form 
of a panel system in which the coal is 
worked out on the retreating plan, af- 
fords the best means for the concen- 
tration of the work, a maximum degree 
of safety and reduces the cost of oper- 
ation to a minimum. This, of course, 
assumes that the natural conditions are 
favorable to the plan adopted. 

The practical economic features of a 
retreating method of coal extraction is 
generally conceded by authorities on 
coal mining. While most operators be- 
lieve this to be true, they still continue 
the more wasteful and expensive meth- 
ods, because of the demand for quick 
returns on the investment. Let me 
close by saying that more economic coal 
extraction can be established only by 
adopting a method that will permit of 
the greatest saving of time and labor. 

Maple Ridge, Pa. I. C. PARFITT. 





Situation Today in Mining Coal 


Primitive methods of mining coal with 
pick and shovel—Coal, the chief 
source of energy—Improved methods 
demanded by present serious indus- 
trial depression—Larger pillars ad- 
vocated in mining. 


N THE early history of coal mining 

little thought was given to the ne- 
cessity for improved methods. The coal 
was taken out with a pick and loaded 
into the cars with a shovel. Today, 
these primitive methods have given 
place to different types of cutting ma- 
chines and much of our coal is loaded 
by mechanical loaders. 

No one ever thinks now of mining coal 
by what was then known as the “bell- 
pit” system. For many reasons, but 
chiefly because of the greater depth to 
which we must go to reach the coal, 
such a system has long since been aban- 
doned as impracticable. 


IMPROVED METHODS REQUIRED 


In order to provide for the greater 
cost of shaft sinking and the expensive 
mechanical equipment now employed, to 
say nothing of the higher cost of labor, 
if we are to realize on the investment 
in a coal proposition today, it is neces- 
sary to adopt improved methods, both 
in the mine and on the surface. This 
demand is greater now than ever. 

When we consider that coal is the 
chief source of energy and, indeed, the 
main factor in the industrial life of 
a nation the necessity is more than 
ever apparent of finding means and 
methods by which to conserve this en- 
ergy and use it to the best advantage. 
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This means that our coal must be 
put into the hands of the consumer, or 
delivered at the place of consumption, 
in the best possible condition and of 
good quality. Such are the conditions 
prevailing in the industry today, how- 
ever, that producers have been prone 
to disregard these essential factors and 
there has resulted a large waste in the 
production of coal. 

At present we are facing a serious 
industrial depression. Every one, from 
the miner to the operator, dealer and 
consumer, is affected. The situation 
demands not only retrenchment but the 
giving of careful thought to the means 
and methods employed in the produc- 
tion and use of coal. 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM LEAVING 
LARGER PILLARS 


Speaking in reference to mining, at- 
tention has been drawn many times, in 
Coal Age, to the fact that greater effi- 
ciency is made possible by planning the 
work underground so as to provide 
larger pillars, whereby a greater length 
of working face is presented and there 
is less risk of the roof pressure crush- 
ing the coal and rendering the work of 
mining unsafe. 

In the adoption of such a plan, a 
larger territory can be reached from a 
single shaft and the life of the mine is 
extended. The cost of production is 
decreased by reason of more efficient 
facilities for ventilation, drainage, 
haulage and timbering. There is also 
a greater concentration of the work in 
the mine, which is a large factor in suc- 
cessful operation. 

It is not necessary to more than 
refer, here, to these items in success- 
ful mining, as they have been fully ex- 
plained and discussed by different 
writers in Coal Age. It is enough to 
say that the present situation calls for 
their careful consideration and adop- 
tion wherever conditions will permit. In 
a previous letter, Coal Age, Aug. 25, 
p. 301, I have explained these conditions 
more fully. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. Luxton. 





More Lump, Less Screenings 


Producing large coal a big problem— 
Actual experience of greater value 
than assumed opinions — Charging 
and tamping holes in blasting. 


1) ee for lump and the larger 
sizes of coal is now and always 
has been one of the coal operators’ 
big problems. It is taken for granted 
that any suggestion tending to decrease 
the amount of screenings, in the out- 
put of mines, will be gladly welcomed 
by the producer. 

In arguing this question, it may be 
assumed that every effort has been 
made to work all rooms on the face of 
the coal, wherever this was practicable; 
also, that the coal is properly mined 
by being undercut, topcut, center cut 
or sheared. The production of large 
coal, in any particular mine, then de- 
pends on the practice prevailing in that 
mine in respect to the blasting, load- 
ing and transportation of the coal. 


COAL AGE 


Opinions, however practical, are 
never of the same value as the actual 
experience of men in the work of min- 
ing coal. For this reason, I propose 
now to recite, more or less briefly, the 
experience of one of the largest pro- 
ducers of domestic coal in this country. 


CLosE INSPECTION UNAVAILING To 
REDUCE AMOUNT OF SCREENINGS 


Without mentioning the name of the 
mine or its location, let me say that 
the closest inspection of the working 
faces had always been maintained in 
that mine, for the purpose of seeing 
that every shot was properly mined 
and the place made safe before the 
blast was fired. In addition to this, 
special efforts were made to secure the 
honest co-operation of the miners in 
loading clean coal. 

Notwithstanding, however, there was 
still an oversupply of the smaller sizes 
of coal, and the tonnage of lump feil 
short of the demand. In view of these 
conditions it was then decided to se- 
cure the advice of manufacturers of 
explosives, all of whom claimed to be 
able to increase the lump tonnage in a 
mine. 

As a result of the correspondence 
that followed different manufacturers 
sent their experts to the mine to in- 
vestigate the conditions and advise re- 
garding the weight and kind of ex- 
plosive to be used and the manner of 
shooting the coal. These explosive ex- 
perts, of course,.came at different times 
and worked separately, each demon- 
strating the kind of explosives manu- 
tactured by his firm. 


DEMONSTRATING PROPER USE OF POWDER 
BRINGS RESULTS 


Previous to the coming of the ex- 
perts, it had been the practice of our 
miners to use road dirt and coal slack 
for the stemming when tamping their 
holes. All three of the experts who 
came to the mine, however, would use 
nothing but clay for stemming and 
this had to be about the consistency 
of putty. They afl tamped the charge 
to the mouth of the hole with clay, 
and the result was they could always 
tell just what a shot would do before 
it was fired. 

We employed only thoroughly com- 
petent miners and, at times, it was 
amusing to watch these old-timers when 
an expert tried to show them how they 
should shoot their coal. But it did not 
take long to makesus one and all under- 
stand that we had much to learn. 

While each expert used a different 
explosive, the results were in every in- 
stance theesame. Each used the same 
care in preparing the shot, and a big 
pile of lump coal would be shaken 
loose and not scattered along the road, 
20 or 30 ft. back from the face. 

We observed, as was explained by 
the experts, that the clay when well 
tamped held the explosive charge right 
where it was wanted. The result was 
that the coal was not shattered or 
broken imto fine fragments and dust. 
Neither was a shot left standing to be 
dug out with a pick, which every miner 
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knows is the hardest work done in a 
coal mine and produces much fine coal. 

The same practice was tried, a little 
later, at a new mine where the coal 
was being shot off the solid. Here also 
it was found that the best results were 
obtained in using the clay stemming to 
tamp the hole, which became the gen- 
eral practice in both mines. 

The results in blasting proved so 
good that the company lost no time in 
having clay delivered to every third 
room, where it would be handy for the 
use of the men. On their part, the 
miners were so well pleased with the 
results of this change that they would 
not shoot a hole without first tamping 
it with clay. Everyone observed that, 
not only was the amount of lump coal 
greatly increased, but there were no 
blownout shots and the labor of min- 
ing the coal was far less than pre- 
viously. GEORGE EDWARDS. 

Pikeville, Ky. 





Thoughts on Locomotive Haulage 


Practical suggestions in regard to pro- 
viding surplus of power on a 2-mile 
haul in a mine having an output of 
2,500 tons per day and using electric 
coal cutters. 


T WAS with keen interest that I 

read the reply given to a correspond- 
ent who asked for the correct answer 
to an examination question on electric 
mine-locomotive haulage. My opinion 
is that while the question is a difficult 
one, it calls only for such knowledge 
«S a mine inspector should possess. 

My belief is that any man who 
aspires to the responsible position of 
state mine inspector should have ac- 
quired, in his mining experience, a 
knowledge of electric-power transmis- 
sion and locomotive haulage that would 
enable him to answer this question in 
a practical way. Perhaps, he would 
rely more on his practical ejudgment 
and constructive ingenuity than on the 
technical formulas required to solve 
such a problem. 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Although the readers of Coal Age 
have not been invited to discuss or 
criticise the answer given by the editor, 
it being a question of general interest 
I may be pardoned for offering a few 
practical comments and suggestions. 
Appreciating as I do the helpful spirit 
that prompted the editor to work out 
the solution to this problem, in detail, 
I hope that what I have to say will be 
understood as offered with a desire to 
be likewise helpful. 

In the first place, I wish to say that 
the diagrain of power transmission, on 
a 2-mile uiaul in a mine, as given in the 
reply to this inquiry, is concise, modern 
and first-class in every respect, show- 
ing the necessary transformers and con- 
verters required to effect the greatest 
saving. 

It would seem that, while careful at- 
tention has been given to every detail 
regarding the necessary power for 
haulage and transmission into the 
mines, the reply appears to overlook 
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the power required to operate the min- 
ing machines for cutting the coal. As- 
suming that all of the 2,500 tons out- 
put of coal is cut by machines, I find 
that the power required to run these 
machines is even greater than that 
consumed in the haulage. 

For example, assuming a daily aver- 
age of 200 tons of coal cut by each 
machine, we will say an output of 
2,500 tons a day will require 13 ma- 
chines to cut the coal. Several makes 
of electric, chain machines are rated 
at 30 hp. 

Although it would seldom, if ever, 
occur that all of these machines are 
operating at full capacity at one time, 
it will be well to estimate on the maxi- 
mum condition. In that case, the power 
required to run the thirteen machines 
would be 13 x 30 x 0.746 = 300 kw. 

Now, the editorial reply has esti- 
mated that a maximum condition, in 
haulage, will require a 200-kw. gen- 
erator in the powerhouse, which is cor-- 
rect. It is stated, however, that by 
using a No. 6 wire for Feeder B there 
will be a surplus of 18.861 kw. (25 hp.) 
available for the machines. 

It is possible that this reply assumed 
that practically all of the coal will be 
cut at night, leaving the loaders free 
to break up and load their coal in the 
dayshift, which is the only reasonable 
explanation of why the power for the 
machines was not calculated. 


PoWER REQUIRED FOR MACHINES 


Assuming that the coal is to be cut 
during the day, however, allow me to 
suggest that a 300-kw. generator 
should be installed as a separate unit 
in the powerhouse and operated ex- 
clusively for supplying power to the 
mining machines. This power should 
be transmitted to some central point in 
the mine, say a distance of 10,000 ft., 
and there transformed to a working 
pressure suitable for AC machines. 

Again, assuming the same voltage 
(2,300 volts) and a wire return, the 
size of wire required for this trans- 
mission will be, for a 10 per cent line 
drop (0.10 x 2,300 = 230 volts) and a 
current of 300,000 + 2,300 = 130 amp., 


21.6 x 10,000 X 130 _ 
230 a 

122,000 cire.mils. 

which is a 00 wire B and S gage. 

Before closing, allow me to refer to 
one or two other points relating, to 
safety and efficiency in working and 
which seem worthy of consideration 
from a practical standpoint. These 
concern the use of a 500-volt circuit in 
this low seam (43 ft. thick), and 30-lb. 
rails for this haulage. 

In my opinion, a 250-volt circuit, as 
required by the state mining law, in 
Alabama, would be safer. It is true it 
would require more copper for the DC 
current used in haulage in the mine. 
The current for the same power would 
be approximately doubled, requiring a 
000, instead of a No. 1 wire on the 
inside three sections of the haul. 

Disregarding the larger first cost, 
however, the heavier wire would give 
a greater rigidity, which would enable 
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the trolley wheels to follow the wire 
better and cause less sparking. 

Finally, although the old formulas 
in common use for finding the weight 
of rails on locomotive haulage require 
10 lb. per yard, for each ton on the 
individual drivers, which calls for a 
weight of rail 10(10 + 4) = 25 lb. 
per yard, for 10-ton locomotives and the 
reply suggests the use of 30-lb. rails, 
even this I consider far too light for the 
proposition in hand. 
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This mine will operate, in a field of 
3,000 acres; and assuming an 80 per 
cent recovery and 250 working days 
per year, say for 20 years, it will be a 
paying proposition to provide a good 
haulage road having a well balanced 
track of 60-Ib. rails, which I have often 
seen laid on shorter hauls than this. 
The cost of upkeep is less and the 
danger of derailment of cars and con- 
sequent delay much less. 

Bayview, Ala. JOHN WALLS, SR. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Building Brattice in Rise Headings 
To Remove Gas 


Practical Points in Building Brattice To Remove 
Gas in Rise Headings—Set Posts Two Fect 
From Rib—Nail Boards on Intake Side of Posts 


E ARE anxious to learn the best 

and most practical way to build 
brattice in a pair of headings driven to 
the rise and which have been allowed to 
fill with firedamp formed by gas gen- 
erated at the face of the headings. 

In one section of our mine where the 
rooms are driven to the rise, we have 
been experiencing more and more diffi- 
culty in keeping the faces clear of gas. 
It has been necessary to use canvas 
nailed to posts set along the rib in each 
room, in order to conduct the air to 
the face. 

Unless this is done there is not force 
enough in the air reaching the faces 
of the rooms to sweep away the gas. 
In an idle time, a while ago, some of 
these rooms filled with gas that gave 
us much trouble to remove. 

At that time, there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to the right 
way to build a brattice in a room. Most 
of the old timers, however claimed that 
the air should be carried up on the 
small side and returned on the larger 
side of the brattice. 

Any information that Coal Age or its 
practical readers can give us in regard 
to the building of brattices in rooms 





will be much appreciated and may 
assist others who are like situated. 
sabes BRATTiSEMAN. 





The removal of gas from rise head- 
ings is always more difficult than where 
the headings run to the dip or are 
level. The gas being lighter than the 
air tends to rise and hang at the face 
of a pitch. 

In order to overcome this natural 
tendency of the gas and sweep it from 
the face a strong current of air is re- 
quired. In other words, the velocity 
of the current must be sufficient to dis- 
turb and carry off the gas. 

As shown in the accompanying fig- 
ure, a brattice is constructed, in a room 


or an entry, by first setting a line of 
posts parallel to the rib of the opening 
and about two feet from it. Canvas or 
boards are nailed to these posts on the 
rib or intake side. 

By carrying the air up behind the 
line of brattice, the velocity of the cur- 
rent is much increased and is made 
more effective for removing the gas 
from its lodgment. The area of open- 
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REMOVING GAS FROM RISE 
HEADINGS 


ing behind the brattice or the intake 
side, should be from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of that on the other side, which 
is the return. 

The figure illustrates the manner of 
removing a firedamp mixture from a 
rise heading that has been permitted 
to fill with gas down to the gangway. 
The arrows indicate the direction of 
the air current and the dotted lines 
show the position of the brattice. 

Before taking any steps to disturb 
or remove this gas, notify and with- 
draw all the men working on the re- 
turn of the air passing the headings. 
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Conditions may even make it advisable 
to withdraw the men from adjoining 
sections or from the entire mine. 

Employ only reliable and _ experi- 
enced men equipped with approved 
safety lamps. Safeguard every ap- 
proach to the return current. Now, 
proceed to increase the air volume and 
following the intake, start to erect a 
line of brattice reaching from the rib 
of the gangway, at A, a short distance 
into the first heading. 

Extend this brattice gradually, giv- 
ing the air passing around it plenty of 
time to remove the gas, as shown by 
frequent tests with the safety lamp. 
The brattice boards or canvas are 
nailed on the intake side of the posts, 
which are set two feet from the right- 
hand rib of the heading. 
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When the brattice finally reaches the 
last crosscut, B, that portion on the 
gangway, at A, is moved forward to C, 
so that the air now passes up this head- 
ing on both sides of the remaining 
brattice and, flowing through the open 
crosscut B, returns down the second 
heading to the gangway. 

The brattice left standing in the first 
heading is now removed and work be- 
gun to deflect the air to the face of the 
first heading, by building a new line 
of brattice, starting from the outby rib 
of the crosscut B and extending gradu- 
ally to the face of that heading. 

When the face of the first heading 
is clear, the same method is employed 
to drive the gas from the face of the 
second heading, arranging the brat- 
tice as indicated in the figure. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscclianeous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—(a) What is a siphon? 
(b) Under what conditions. can it be 
used? (c) In case a shaft, say 60 ft. 
deep, is located on a high mountain 
side, could a siphon be used to drain 
the shaft of water and, if not, why not? 

ANSWER—(a) A siphon is a pipe line 
having two branches of unequal rises 
united at the crown or highest point in 
the line, and forming a continuous con- 
duit extending from an upper to a 
lower basin or pool. 

(b) The conditions essential to the 
successful operation of a siphon are: 
1. All joints must be air-tight and an 
air-trap must be arranged to remove 
air that accumulates at the crown. 
2. Preferably both ends of the pipe 
must be submerged in the water. 3. 
The atmospheric pressure on the water 
in the upper basin must be sufficient to 
overcome the suction head, or vertical 
rise to the crown, and the resistance to 
the flow in that arm of the siphon. 4. 
The relative diameters of the pipe in 
the two branches must be such that 
flow in the intake branch, under atmos- 
pheric pressure, will be at least equal 
to the flow in the other branch under 
the discharge head. Otherwise, the 
siphon will shortly run dry. 

(c)A siphon could not be used to 
drain water from a shaft 60 ft. deep, 
because atmospheric pressure, even at 
sea level, normally, is only equal to 
that of a water column of 14.7 + 
0.434 = say 34 ft. Practically, the 
suction head of a siphon, or vertical 
rise from the surface of the water in 
the supply basin to the crown of the 
pipe line, in feet, must not exceed nine- 
tenths of the barometric pressure, in 
inches. Thus, for a barometer of 30 in., 


the suction head of a pump:or,siphon_ 


should not exceed 0.9 « 30 = 27 ft. 


QUESTION—(a) The course of the 
main entry in a mine is N 12° 30' W; 
what is the course of a cross-entry 
turned at an angle of 87° 30' to the 
right? (b) What would be the course 
of rooms turned to the right off the 
cross-entry, at an angle of 78° 00'? 

ANSWER—(a) The course of the 
main entry lying in the northwest 
quarter, subtract the angle of its bear- 
ings from the angle at which the cross- 





SKELETON PLAN OF MAIN AND CROSS- 
ENTRIES AND ROOMS 


entry is turned to the right, which 
gives for the angle of bearing of the 
cross-entry 87° 30’ — 12° 30’ = 75 deg. 
Therefore, the course of the cross-entry 
is N 75° E. 

(b) To find the course of the rooms 
turned to the right of the cross-entry, 
add the angle at which these rooms are 
turned, to the angle of bearing of the 
cross-entry, which gives 75 + 78 = 
153 deg. This is the azimuth of the 
course of the rooms. Since it lies in 
the southeast quadrant, in order to find 
the bearing of the rooms, subtract the 
azimuth from 180 deg., which gives the 
angle of the bearing as 180 — 153 = 
27 deg. Therefore, the course of the 
rooms is S 27° EK. 
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QUESTION—/f a@ man was injured 
from a slate fall that has broken some 
of his ribs on each side and also the 
collar bone and the man is unconscious, 
what would you do? 

ANSWER—Lose no time in sending 
for a physician. Then, with great care, 
lift the broken slate from the fallen 
body of the man and place him as care- 
fully as possible on a stretcher, or 
otherwise remove him to a safer place 
where he will have good air. This 
being done, try to restore the victim to 
consciousness by sprinkling cold water 
in his face and applying smelling salts 
or spirits of ammonia to his nostrils. 
Keep the body warm and avoid any un- 
necessary movement of the injured one 
that would cause him pain and pos- 
sibly start bleeding, by reason of the 
broken bones tearing the flesh or 
muscles. While waiting for the doctor 
it may be possible to apply a large tri- 
engular bandage about the chest tovhelp 
support the broken ribs and prevent 
their movement. 

The collar bone being broken, place 
a pad made of a large handkerchief, in 
the arm pit on the side of the injury, 
and bind the arm in a sling to give sup- 
port to the broken bone, as far as this 
is possible. See that the patient has 
good air and is kept warm and make 
every effort to prevent collapse. 


QUESTION—Why is alternating cur- 
rent more dangerous to use in a mine 
than direct current? 

ANSWER—Contact with a live wire 
carrying alternating current is gener- 
ally more fatal because of the rapidly 
recurring shocks produced on the nerv- 
ous system, which is the nature of that 
kind of electricity. On the other hand, 
contact with a wire carrying direct 
current causes a single shock to the 
system, after which the current con- 
tinues to flow steadily until the contact 
in broken. 


QUESTION—What precautions should 
be taken when transporting powder or 
permissible explosives into a mine in 
which electricity is used? 

ANSWER — All explosives should be 
taken from the powder magazine by a 
competent person in charge. This 
should be conveyed into the mine, in a 
special car or cars properly padded or 
otherwise protected against shock or 
possible electric charge due to accident 
on the road. All detonating caps or 
electric fuses should be carried in a 
separate container and kept away from 
the powder and other explosives. The 
powder car or cars should not be at- 
tached to a mantrip or one carrying 
timber and other supplies into the mine. 
Preferably, the powder car should be 
taken in alone. 

Where the miners are permitted to 
fire their own shots only sufficient caps 
and explosives should be given to each 
miner for his day’s work and these 
should be placed at once where they 
will be safe until used. Better prac- 
tice, however, is to employ competent 
shotfirers who are authorized to charge 
and fire all holes that, in their judg- 
ment, are safe. This work should be 
done after the men have left the mine. 
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Loading Machine and Method of Operating It So as to 
Move a Four-Hundred Foot Slab in a Day 


Sides of Adjacent Rooms Slabbed Repeatedly Till 150-Ft. Pillar Is 
Drawn—Cutter Bar Enters Loosened Coal, Moves It to Conveyor, 
Which Deposits It in Car—In One Hour 150 Tons Have Been Loaded 


By M. MARTIN* 
Huntington, W. Va. 


militated greatly against the loading of coal by 

machines. This system at its best affords but a 
short working face, and to obtain as near 100 per cent 
efficiency as it is possible to get with any type of load- 
ing machine it is vitally necessary to provide a long 
working face on which the machine can load contin- 
ously over the side of the car. This will eliminate the 
two greatest time wasters machine loading has to con- 
tend with, namely, that of moving from one working 
place to another and of shifting the mine cars, with the 


FR tster srt methods of mining have 
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FIG. 1. LAYOUT FOR SIDE-WALL MINING 


Two roadways are driven about 15 ft. apart and, including the 
approaches, 500 ft. long. When these are completed a 75-ft. slab 
is taken off the flank of each in 11 or 12 cuts. As the slabs on 
adjacent pairs of rooms meet the whole 150-ft. pillar which was 
left between room couples is mined out. The cutter then starts 
to slab the 15-ft. pillar between the twin rooms. 
attendant shutdown of the loader, while this change is 
being effected. 

Most operators would say on first thought that the 
amount of money required to change their system of 
mining would be too great and the time required too 


valuable, A little study of the American System of 





*Vice-president and general manager, American Loading Ma- 
chine Corporation. 


Mining, as shown in Fig. 1, should relieve any doubt 
about the simplicity of the change and the time required 
to make it. 

The system has its greatest economy in laying out 
a new mine, reducing the initial expenditure to a 
marked degree, the principal savings being on track, 
timber, ventilation and the concentration of the work, 
which in turn effects a saving in superintendence costs, 
as it requires a minimum number of men for that work. 
This system produces a much larger tonnage and a 
greater percentage of recovery than is possible with a 
larger area of development under the old system. 
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PLAN OF ROOM IN WHICH: COAL IS BEING 
LOADED BY CONTINUOUS METHODS 
Coal is mined from a long side wall; the loading machine then 


loads this coal into a trip of cars spotted by a locomotive. Cars 
can enter by one opening to the room and leave by the other. 
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The plan as outlined in this article and as illustrated 
in Fig. 1 involves the driving of parallel entries of 
regular width, leaving a small room pillar approximately 
15 ft, wide between the two entries. This pillar should 
be pierced as often as is required by the mining law. 
A block of coal 150 ft. thick (to vary according to local 
conditions) is left on either side of these entries. 
Slabs are taken from these two blocks~of coal in the 
manner illustrated in Fig. 2, the loading track being 
moved over each time to bring it within easy reach 
of the loading machine. 

Upon reaching the centers of the 150-ft. blocks a 
return is made to the room pillar and a slab taken from 
either side. The steel is then removed and the room 
entries at either end are bratticed and work started 
on the next room. It undoubtedly is true that but 
few companies are willing to develop the entire terri- 
tory before drawing the coal. In this event it is 
suggested that every other two blocks be worked, the 
alternate two being left for recovery upon return. 


SPEED IS OF THE ESSENCE OF SUCH A PLAN 


This work must of necessity be done with great 
speed, and can be done in the manner described only 
by the aid of mechanical loaders. A shortwall machine 
can slab a 400-ft. face in most coals in from three to 
four hours. After being undercut or topcut, as the case 
may be, the coal should be shot though not in the 
manner usual when the coal is loaded by hand. A light 
charge of power should be used—sufficient to disinte- 
grate and separate the coal from the roof, leaving the 
coal in the position of a tight or standing shot. 

After this is done the loader, shown in Figs. 3 and 4, 
is brought in, unloaded from its truck, sumped and 
fed in the same manner as is a shortwall mining 
machine. Cars are then brought in and continuous 
loading on a 400-ft. face begins. It is admitted that 
lack of continuity in the operation of a loading machine 
is one of its most serious drawbacks. With this machine 
a cut on a 400-ft. face can be loaded out in less than 
a union working day. 

This machine is a comparatively new one, the one 
shown in the illustrations being the first of this type 
built. This loader was conceived and built in a coal 
mine by a practical miner, who has been in charge of 
mining at one of the large mines in West Virginia for 
fifteen years. In the forepart of Fig. 3 will be noted 
a horizontal bar 7 ft. long. Chisel-point bits are set in 





FIG. 3. 
_ The horizontal bar 7 ft. long and covered with chisel bits rotat- 
ing rapidly forces its way under the loosened coal and moves it 
toward the belt by which it is carried to the mine car. 


AMERICAN LOADING MACHINE AT WORK 
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VIEW OF MACHINE AS SEEN FROM BEHIND 


FIG. 4. 


The coal when lifted by the horizontal bar with the chisel points 
shown in Fig. 3 is thrown on the belt and kept from going further 
by the guard, which can be seen in this illustration as also in that 
just referred to. 


lugs around the periphery of the bar, which rotates at 
a speed of 240 revolutions per minute up and toward 
the conveyor, which will be seen running up and over 
the motor, whence it discharges.into the mine car on 
the track parallel with the face. 

The propelling power of the original machine was an 
old type of standard shortwall machine. This has now 
been changed to a new and improved design, eliminating 
a number of superfluous gears and shafts as well as some 
unnecessary weight, but retaining the shortwall-propel- 
ling principle. The operation is similar to that of a 
shortwall mining machine. The loader is sumped and 
fed as if it were to be used for cutting. 

The height of the coal governs the loading capacity 
of the machine. The machine moves along the floor 
at a varied speed of from 1 to 48 in. per minute 
while loading; it is quite easy, therefore, to figure its 
capacity in any seam of coal. The speed with which 
the machine loads is controlled by friction in the same 
manner as the shortwall machine. 


MACHINE SCRAPES UP BOTTOM COAL CLEAN 


After the first cut in a room or entry has been loaded 
out it is necessary to scrape the bottom; after that 
the machine makes its own bottom by scraping it for 
a depth of from one to three inches, according to the 
manner in which the bits are set. This does not require 
any special adjustment nor does the machine consume 
any more power in performing the work of scraping 
the bottom, which generally is conceived to be one of 
the most annoying problems to be met in a mine which 
undercuts the coal, 

The loader shown in the illustrations has been in 
operation at the mines of the Buffalo Eagle Colliery 
Co., Braeholm, W. Va. The later type of machine, 
embodying all the principles of the one shown in this 
illustration but somewhat different in design, will be 
put upon the market soon. The new machine will be 
able to load successfully in a coal bed less than 30 in. 
in thickness. 

Briefly summing up, this machine is operated like 
a shortwall mining machine, will load any coal cut 
by one of these machines, travels from place to place 
on a truck, is loaded and unloaded by its own power, 
requiring no special operator; it scrapes the bottom 
and has in a 6-ft. seam loaded coal at the rate of 150 
tons per hour. This machine is now being manu- 
factured by the American Coal Loading Machine 
Corporation, Huntington, W. Va. 
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Refuse-Stacking Car, Making Pile Sixty Feet Wide, Much 
Reduces Labor of Dumping and Track Shifting 


A Larry and a Rapidly Moving Conveyor Mounted on 
a Turntable Truck Make It Possible for One Man to 
Dispose of All the Rock Coming from a Large Mine 


By A. F. BRoSKY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


can be greatly reduced is that of refuse stacking 

or slate dumping. When much slate has to be 
disposed of, several men and a few mules are constantly 
employed at this work, and many coal cars lie idle 
awaiting the disposal of the slate which they contain, 
making it necessary to have more mine cars that would 
otherwise be required. 

A refuse-stacking car or larry is being manufactured 
that is capable of handling a large amount of refuse 
at a low cost. This device strongly resembles an or- 
dinary coke larry, except that it is provided with a 
conveyor beneath the hopper and a turntable between 
the truck and the superstructure. The hopper has a 
capacity of seven tons and the turntable is power-actu- 
ated through a clutch from the motor by which the 
conveyor is driven. 


A ican the many costs in and around mines that 


RocK SPREAD BY RAPIDLY RUNNING CONVEYOR 


The material is delivered from the hopper to the dis- 
charge apron through a suitable gating arrangement. 
The discharge conveyor, made of manganese steel, 
travels at a speed sufficient to throw the material 20 
to 30 ft. beyond the conveyor end. It discharges at the 
rate of five tons per minute. All four wheels are driv- 
ers, power being furnished by a 30-hp. 230-volt direct- 
current motor. This car will discharge refuse to either 
side or to the front. When loaded, it has, on straight 
track with a 6-per cent adverse grade, a speed of 400 ft. 
per minute. All operations are controlled from a plat- 
form that is installed at the rear end of the car. 

Small mines especially, but a few large ones as well, 
continue the old-fashioned method of stacking refuse; 
the material is brought to the dump in cars and is 
discharged by tipping the ends of the wagons by means 
of a small crane. To dispose of, say, 150 tons of slate 
each day in this manner may require from ten to twelve 
men. In many cases a mule and a driver are necessary 
to transport the pit cars to the dump. Thus the dump- 
ing of the rock requires about the same number of men 
as are employed on the tipple to dump and prepare the 
coal, although this is many times the volume of the slate 
that the same mine will stack. 


Nor do the disadvantages of this method end here, 
for the dump track must be shifted frequently. This 
last item is perhaps the most costly of the entire opera- 
tion. To stack a pile 60 ft. wide at the top by the old 
system would necessitate at least six shifts of the spur 
track, whereas this refuse-stacking car will at one track 
set-up make a fill of this width. In order to dispose 
of the greatest amount of rock with the least amount 
of track shifting it is necessary first to build up a high 
narrow pile. Fig. 1 shows a refuse pile stacked by the 
old and by the new systems, using a one-track set-up. 

For purposes of calculation the angle of repose of 
slate may be considered as being 45 deg., this being 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. The 
cross-hatched portion of the trapezoid of Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a section through a refuse pile as made by the old 
system. This is superimposed upon a cross-section of 
a pile made by the new mechanical method. A simple 
mathematical calculation, using the dimensions indi- 
cated, shows that the mechanical method gives a cross- 
sectional area of 2,700 sq.ft., whereas the old method 
yields an area of only 1,200 sq.ft. Thus from a single 
stationary track the refuse-stacking car can‘dump more 
than twice as much material as can be dumped «by the 
old method. To discharge as much refuse by the old 
scheme as may be discharged by the new would require 
the track to occupy successively, in«the first instance, 
six different positions, figuring a width of 10 ft. for 
each track set-up at the top of the pile. 

In the Pittsburgh district mine refuse may be piled 
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HIG. I: OLD AND NEW METHOD 


The cross-hatched area shows the old form of dump, where 
the gallows frame is used and the dump is hand-trimmed in 
spare moments. The large area shows the new dump, which 
though more saving of labor in low rock piles is a large source 
of eaonomy in all, high or low. 


DUMP CROSS-SECTION, 
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to any convenient depth without any great liability to 
firing. In some places, however, as, for instance, in 
Cambria and Indiana counties, of central Pennsylvania, 
where refuse-pile fires are common occurrences, good 
judgment must be used in determining the depth to 
which a pile may safely be carried. In such localities 
as few things are more annoying than the smoke from 
dump fires, the town must be so situated as to be out of 
the path of the wind that prevails over the dump. 

Handling the refuse by means of a stacking car en- 
ables the rock to be well spread, thus making it possible 
to build low dumps and to reduce the risk that such 
fires will occur, the exact cause of which has not been 
definitely determined. It does not at first seem likely 
that these fires originate from spontaneous combustion, 
because to a casual observer they seem comparatively 
free of inflammable material. However, there is always 
a certain amount of coal and bone which reaches the 
dump, and most shales in the coal measures contain an 
appreciable quantity of oil. Moreover, broken timbers 
frequently are placed in slate cars and removed to the 
surface. In places where such fires start, whether 
originating from spontaneous combustion or from for- 
est fires, blacksmiths’ ashes, dumpmen’s stoves, dis- 
carded wicks, or some other cause, there is always suf- 
ficient inflammable material, frequently including py- 
rite, to sustain them. 


SHALLOW PILES LESS LIKELY TO CATCH FIRE 


In order to decrease the probability that these fires 
will be started, supposing that they are caused by spon- 
taneous combustion, the piles should be shallow and 
wide rather than deep and narrow. In high piles but 
little radiating surface is provided and a comparatively 
heavy load is imposed on the material at the bottom of 
the pile. This may intensify the heat which the oxida- 
tion of the inflammable constituents generates. 

It has been found in Indiana County that if shallow 
piles are made and allowed to weather and disintegrate 
for one year, a second layer of the same depth as the 
first may be placed upon it with safety. If the slate 
stacker is used in such a case it will be necessary to 
shift the track, at the oftenest, only once a year. 

The Valley Camp Coal Co. has one of these refuse- 
stacking cars at its Soudan mine at Van Voorhis, Pa. 





FIG. 2. 
Stacker holds seven tons and on a straight track up a 6 per 


ROCK STACKER ON ROAD OF ITS OWN MAKING 


cent grade has a speed of 400 ft, per minute. Note the width 
of the fill and the evenness of the road. A narrow fill is difficult 
to maintain. 
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IWAGES Sy. 
In this case thé work ig being done by twS men, one arrang- 


CONVEYOR WIDENING A FILL—ON THE RUN 


ing the feed and another driving the car. The throw 


pendent on the speed of the traveling apron 


is de- 


This machine has been in operation for more than four 
and one-half years and has given excellent service. The 
length of haul from the refuse hopper on the tipple to 
the dump is somewhat more than 3,000 ft. In that dis- 
tance adverse grades as steep as 4 per cent are nego- 
tiated by the stacking car without apparent difficulty. 

An average of four round trips are made every hour, 
or thirty-two trips in an eight-hour workday. As the 
hopper capacity is seven net tons, 160 tons of refuse 
can be stacked during a single shift. Although 70-lb. 
rail’ is recommended for greatest efficiency. this com- 
pany uses a 50-lb. rail for its track and it has neverthe- 
less not experienced a single derailment. 


SIDE-DUMP TRAILER WILL BE ADDED 


That this machine has an appreciable drawbar pull 
was evidenced at this mine when the slate stacker, being 
coupled to a railroad car half filled with coal, pulled it 
for a considerable distance over level track. The re- 
sults of this test suggested an idea to the officials of 
the mine. There are times when more than the usual 
amount of refuse must be disposed of in one day. To 
meet such emergencies the company is obtaining an 
ordinary contractors’ side-dump car, which will be at- 
tached to the stacking car as a trailer. The exact 
capacity of this trailer has not been decided upon as 
yet. As the stacker is not required to yield its greatest 
output now, when disposing of 160 tons in eight hours, 
the company believes that the machine with the trailer 
will be enabled, when occasion demands, to dispose of 
nearly 275 tons of refuse daily. 

Advantages possessed by this refuse-stacking car may 
be summed up as follows: (1) One man loads and 
unloads all slate; (2) the rock can be discharged 30 ft. 
from the center of the car, and thus it builds up its 
own fill; (3) the refuse may be deposited ahead or 
upon either side of the car; (4) it builds a dump 60 ft. 
wide from a single track position. The machine as here 
described is manufactured and sold by the Heyl & 
Patterson Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The ease with which the dumping is done is greatly 
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in its favor. It is difficult today to obtain and retain 
dump labor where the old strong-arm methods in the 
glare of the sun are still pursued. Finding men for 
this job when some of those on regular duty have laid 
off or left is one of the most vexatious duties of the 
mine foreman. Where there has been a heavy run of 


rock over night the shortage of men and the overplus 


of cars to be dumped may almost lay a mine idle in the 
earliest and most productive hours of the day. The 
slogan used to be “Do it yourself if you would have it 
done,” but a better motto is “Make it easy and there 
will be men enough to do it, and they won’t want 
watching.” 


Waughoist, Driven by Rotary Engine, 
Though Light, Is Powerful 


S EVERY mining man knows, a light yet powerful 
engine or motor capable of exerting a strong pull 

on a rope or cable always is convenient and sometimes 
well nigh indispensable about a mine. The uses to 
which such a machine may be put are many, a few of 
them being as follows: Hoisting (or lowering) cars to 
or from the working face in a mine room, replacing cars 
off the track, pulling cars up or lowering them down a 
grade on a heading or gangway, dragging timbers up 
slopes where no track is laid or through break-throughs 
or other narrow passages, hoisting timbers in manways 
or chambers opened in steeply pitching coal, thus greatly 
enhancing the effectiveness of mine labor and enabling 
one or more men to do the work of many. Where cars 
leave the track the replacing of them promptly may 
save a half hour’s time for the whole mine day force 
and prevent the miners from going home on short time. 
The few men at the wreck can quickly rerail the good 
cars and derail those which should be left for later 
attention. The machine may also be used in pulling 
props or other timbers, the operator being in safety 
from falling roof while actual withdrawal takes place. 
To meet these and similar uses both under and above 
ground the machine shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations has been placed upon the market. The 
principle upon which the engine operates is essentially 
identical with that of any ordinary single-acting steam 





WAUGHOIST MOUNTED ON A PIPE POST 
Tt can, however, be attached to either a wood post or other 


timber, if such be available. This hoist has the advantage that 
it takes almost no room and can readily be moved from place to 
place. 
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HOIST IN PARTIAL CROSS-SECTION 
The cylinder block is composed 6f féitr cylinders cast integral 


and spaced 90 deg. apart. These are mounted on a hollow shaft 
through which compressed air is led and exhausted from the 
machine. 

or air engine, except that many inversions have been 
made. In order to obtain compactness and simplicity all 
connecting rods and crossheads have been eliminated 
and their functions performed by other means. Two 
These are the cylinder block con- 
taining the pistons and the spider together with its 
shaft. The cylinder block is composed of four cylinders, 
cast integral, and equally spaced 90 deg. apart. This is 
mounted on a stationary hollow shaft through which 
compressed air is led to and exhausted from the 
machine, the air being controlled by suitable ports. 
Thus the cylinder block is free to revolve around an 
axis perpendicular to the plane in which reciprocation 
of the pistons takes place. 

Enclosing this element and revolving in synchronism 
with it is the spider, which really is the inverted crank 
of the ordinary engine. Essentially the spider is a 
hollow box with four flats equispaced about its internal 
perimeter. These flats take the thrust of the engine 
pistons. Integral with the spider is a shaft supported 
in suitable bearings. This forms the axis about which 
the spider revolves. It is parallel with but eccentric to 
the axis of rotation of the cylinder block. 

When the opening, or port, in the bottom of one of the 
piston cylinders registers with the live-air port in the 
axle, air enters the cylinder and the piston exerts pres- 
sure against the flat surface of the spider against which 
its outer end bears. Because of the eccentricity of these 
parts, as above mentioned, rotary motion of the spider 
carrying the cylinder block with it is produced. After 
rotating through an angle of about 180 deg. the cylinder 
uncovers. the exhaust port in the axle and the air is 
released. In the meantime the opposite cylinder has 
rotated to the point where it begins to receive air and 
exert power. Thus turning effort of the machine is 
practically uniform. 

Instead of connecting rods the pistons are provided at 
their’ outer extremities: with rollers, permitting easy 
transverse motion between the piston and spider flat 
against which it bears. To keep the rollers and pistons 
from dropping away from contact with the spider a 
plate is employed that engages with a tongue along the 
lower edge of the piston, holding these parts together. 
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In addition to the advantages of compactness and 
simplicity, the construction above described lends itself 
admirably to the splash system of lubrication. It also 
permits of high speed without objectionable vibration. 
All engine parts run in a bath of oil and reciprocating 
and revolving members are carefully balanced. 

This engine, known as the “Waughoist” and built and 
sold by the Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing Co., of 
Denver, Col., is so designed as to be fastened readily 
to a post or timber either under or above ground. 
When so mounted it may be effectively used to perform 
the many operations of hoisting and pulling encountered 
in and about the mines. Of course, back gears are inter- 
posed between the engine shaft and winding drum, as 
may be seen in one of the illustrations, 


Combination Steam Trenching Hoe. Shovel 
And Locomotive Crane 


FTER nearly five years of study, experiment and 

test upon a patented device for trench excavation, 

a machine called the steam hoe has been perfected. 

This might be described, in a homely way, as a “back- 

acting steam shovel,” for the dipper moves toward the 

machine in digging, and fills with a “hoe” motion, 
instead of being hoisted upward and outward. 

This difference in digging motion is important in 
many kinds of excavation, particularly trenching. As 
the dipper is loaded by pulling in toward the machine, 
the steam hoe backs away from the ditch it digs. Thus 
it always remains on solid ground, instead of being 
supported upon a platform over the excavated trench, 
as a steam shovel must necessarily be supported. This 
ability to work on solid ground is of particular advan- 
tage in soft or sandy material. When excavating in 
such ground, a steam shovel, its weight carried by the 
sides of the trench, is delayed by many cave-ins. This 
machine not only obviates most of the caving but 
eliminates much trench bracing. 

While this machine is especially adapted to soft and 





MACHINE IN USE AS TRENCHING HOE 


Pulls the dirt toward it and so does not have to straddle the 
ditch. The caterpillar moves it backward as the cut is completed. 
Dipper stock is 24 ft. long. 
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WORKING IN CRUMBLY MATERIAL 


Acting by a pull instead of a lift it will work in crumbly ma- 
terial and, resting well back of the cut trench, there is no ten- 
dency to cause the sides to cave. 


sandy soils, it is capable of the hardest kind of trench 
excavation, such as cutting through stiff shale or large 
boulders. This work requires all the strength and 
power of a steam shovel, which the steam hoe possesses. 
It is equipped with a 22-ft. dipper handle, and digs a 
trench as deep as 14 ft. When operating to this depth 
it is wise to carry the boom at 40 deg. with the hori- 
zontal. At this angle the machine with the length of 
dipper handle above mentioned can dump material 13 ft. 
9 in, above grade and 33 ft. from the pivot shaft. 

When operating in ordinary materials such as earth 
or gravel this machine easily gives an output of 200 to 
300 cu.yd. per day in trench excavation. It is quick- 
acting and is provided with the same simple control 
that has proved its efficiency on the steam shovel. It 
may be furnished with either traction wheels or cater- 
pillar type of mounting, the two being interchangeable 
on the same truck frame. 

Another valuable feature of this machine is its ready 
convertibility to either a steam shovel or a locomotive 
crane. Each of these machines can be quickly and 
easily changed over to a steam shovel, or in less than 
half a day’s time it can be converted into a locomotive 
crane handling a clamshell bucket for such work as 
loading or unloading cars, deep excavation, etc. As a 
crane it gives excellent results with either a dragline 
or orange-peel bucket. This machine is built and mar- 
keted by the Ball Engine Co., of Erie, Pa. 


Vacuum Used to Suck Coal out of Barges 


HE vacuum process has recently been applied to. 

the unloading of coal, barges at the City of London 
Electric Supply Co.’s Bankside depot being discharged 
in that manner, says the Colliery Guardian. On the 
wharf a tower 65 ft. high has been erected with plat- 
forms at various levels. On the uppermost of these a 
receiver is placed, from which flexible piping extends 
down into the hold of the boat to be unloaded. 

One section of the receiver is connected with a vacuum 
pump which exhausts the air, thus sucking up the coal 
from the barge to the receiver. Only filtered air reaches 
the suction pumps. From the receiver the coal drops 
through a double compartment airtight box into an end- 
less belt which conveys it to the storage bunker or to 
trucks. Coal up to 4 in. in diameter can be raised and 60 
tons per hour are dealt with by each of the two plants 
at work. 
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During a Momentary Peak Load the Feed-Water Supply 
of a Boiler Should Be Automatically Curtailed 


Carrying the Water in a Boiler at a Uniform Level Does Not Result in the Greatest 
Efficiency—A Suitable Automatic Feed Regulator May Be Made to Con- 
trol the Rate of Feeding so That Dry Steam and Best Results Are Obtained 


By ROLAND MOELLER 


ing the water level in the steam generator as 

nearly constant as possible. Later, about the year 
1912, it was realized that keeping the water at a uniform 
level at all times had marked disadvantages. Prior to 
that time, automatic boiler-feed regulation gave an 
irregular, intermittent feed, which, in so far as its 
effect on the generation of steam was concerned, was 
not much of an improvement over hand regulation. 
While a mechanical device that is absolutely reliable has 
never been built, many automatic mechanical con- 
trivances are far more re:iable than a human being, 
especially where the apparatus is given a reasonable 
amount of care and attention. It is for this reason that 
a water regulator properly designed will add much to 
the safety of operating a plant. 

Rate of feed-water flow into a boiler has a notable 
effect upon its steaming capacity. A full opening of the 
feed-water valve may pass enough cold feed water into 
the boiler to absorb all the heat evolved in its furnace 
without generating any steam whatsoever. Inter- 
mediate rates of feed, of course, reduce the steaming 
capacity of a boiler in proportion to the feedwater flow. 


AT PEAK-LOAD PERIOD FEED SHOULD BE REDUCED 


It is evident, therefore, that frequent periods occur 
in the operation of a boiler when it would be desirable 
to reduce the rate at which water is fed so as to make 
possible the maximum generation of steam. This is 
particularly true after a period of low load when a 
sudden peak comes on. Under these conditions the 
furnace must be given time to catch up with the new 
peak load, and if, meanwhile, the rate of feeding is 
temporarily reduced, the boiler has a far better chance 
to meet the sudden increased demand for steam if little 
heat is being consumed in bringing the feed water to 
the boiling point. 

On the other hand, should the load suddenly drop off, 
it takes some time for the furnace to slow down its 
operation until it generates heat at a rate commen- 
surate with the new load Gonditions. It is then desirable 
to increase the rate of feeding temporarily so as to 
absorb the extra heat generated by the furnace during 
this brief period. 

Again, where a number of boilers are operated 


P ite tne wate regulation originally aimed at keep- 


together, fewer units can be made to do the work if 
scientific feed-water regulation is employed. With such 
regulation all the boilers deliver their maximum output, 
the rate of feed-water flow being reduced to a minimum 
in all of them at the same time to make this possible. 


UNDER NORMAL LOAD FEED SHOULD BE STEADY 


An automatic feed reguiator should, then, feed con- 
tinuously as long as there is a steady load on the boiler. 
It should temporarily reduce the rate of feed flow when 
a sudden increase in load occurs and temporarily 
increase that rate when the load suddenly decreases. It 
should keep the water level high under low loads and low 
under high loads. During periods of steady steaming 
it should maintain a constant water level by maintain- 
ing a constant rate of feed proportionate to the load. 
During gradual changes in demand it should adjust the 
rate of feed in proportion to the changes in the load. 

A device which functions on these principles acts as 
a kind of compensating boiler governor. It supplies 
the means of absorbing the excess heat generated by the 
furnace during the brief period following a sudden 
decrease of load when the furnace has not yet had time 
to adjust itself to the new conditions, and prevents 
absorption of heat by the feed water when the furnace 
has not had time to catch up with a sudden increase in 
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REGULATOR FOR SUPPLY OF WATER TO BOILER 


The level of the water in the long inclined tube on the right 
rises and falls with the height of the water in the boiler. "When 
the level of the water falls by reason of low demand for steam 
the part of the tube exposed to steam heat is lengthened and the 
tube expands, operating the valve so that it admits a little more 
than the normal quantity of water. Whenever the level of the 
water im the tube rises because the height of water in boiler is 
raised by an increase in steam demand, the length of the steam 
section of the tube is decreased and the tube contracts closing the 
valve through which the boiler is being fed. Thus water is sup- 
plied to the boiler most freely during periods of small steam 
demand and not at points of peak load. 
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load, and when all the heat generated is required for 
steam making. It utilizes the volume represented by the 
difference between high- and low-water marks as a kind 
of neat reservoir, and so regulates the water level as to 
insure dry steam at all times. It guards also against 
damage arising from too high or too low a water level. 


WATER LEVEL CHANGED BY RATE OF STEAMING 


It has been conclusively demonstrated that the water 
level in a steaming boiler undergoes pronounced fluctua- 
tions which bear a direct relation to the rate at which 
steam is being produced. This is because of the 
increased number and volume of steam bubbles present 
in the water when the boiler output is high. This varia- 
tion of water level according to load is one of the 
characteristics of steam boilers utilized in the type of 
regulator shown diagramatically in the accompanying 
illustration. 

A regulator of this construction is extremely simple, 
consisting merely of a straight inclined tube, a lever, a 
heavy iron base, and a rugged, balanced, practically 
frictionless regulating valve. Such a device is easily 
adjusted to maintain the water level between any desired 
limits. The connections to the boiler, as may be seen, 
are extremely simple. 

The metal tube mentioned has a large coefficient of 
expansion and is connected to the boiler in such a way 
that the level of the water in this tube varies with that 
existing in the boiler. The water in the lower end of the 
tube not being exposed to any source of heat, becomes 
comparatively cool, and the upper end or that portion 
above the water is kept hot by steam from the boiler. 
As steam slowly condenses in the upper part of the tube, 
it is returned to the boiler through the lower connection. 


FEED CHANGE FOR HIGH LOAD ONLY TEMPORARY 


If the water level in the boiler suddenly rises because 
of an increase in load, the level of the water in the tube 
also rises and the length above the water containing hot 
steam is reduced. If, on the other hand, the water level 
in the boiler falls because of a decrease in load, the 
length of the tube exposed to hot steam is increased by 
the amount that the water recedes. The portion of the 
tube that is exposed to the hot steam is increased by 
the amount that the water falls. That portion of the 
tube expands owing to the heat of the steam and to the 
greater length that is thus exposed. This increases the 
over-all length of the tube. This difference in length 
between high and low water is utilized to operate a valve 
which controls the rate of flow of the feed water. 

When a sudden increase occurs in the demand for 
steam, the water level in the boiler rises. The length of 
the tube exposed to steam is decreased and that exposed 
to water is increased. Consequently there is a contrac- 
tion and the over-all length of the tube is lessened. This 
in turn reduces the opening of the feed-water valve. If 
the high load continues, the height of the water in the 
boiler will, of course, gradually drop off until the water 
level in the tube comes to a point where the feed-water 
valve again begins to open. 

The opening increases gradually until a uniform rate 
of feed is reached which is equivalent to the rate at 
which the water is evaported in making steam. If the 
demand for steam is high, the demand for feed water is 
high, and the valve must have a wide opening. In order 
to obtain this, the tube must be expanded. This in turn 
can be brought about only by a lower water level, which 
is exactly what is desired under high-load conditions. 
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If, on the other hand, the demand for steam suddenly 
drops off after a continued heavy load, the water level in 
the boiler falls immediately, and with it the level of the 
water in the tube. The length of the tube exposed to 
hot live steam is thus increased, causing an increase in 
its over-all length. This in turn opens the feed valve so 
as to admit water to the boiler at an increased rate until 
a level is reached higher than that existing under high- 
load conditions. To reduce the flow of feed water to 
conform to the lessened demand for steam the opening 
of the feed-water valve must be decreased to less than 
it was when the demand for steam was high. To accom- 
plish this the thermostatic tube must contract. It does 
this only with a rise in the water level. Higher water 
level during periods of low load is desirable for heat- 
storage purposes and is entirely permissible with light 
loads. 

Typical time-temperature charts before and after 
installation of these automatic thermostatic boiler-feed 
regulators have shown an average feed-water tempera- 
ture under hand regulation of 178 deg. F., which was 
about the best obtainable, while automatic regulation 
resulted in an average feed-water temperature of 210 
deg. F. The average feed-water temperature was there- 
fore increased 32 deg. F., which is equivalent to a saving 
of 3 per cent in fuel. 


Power Saved by Automatically Stopping 
Compressor When Air Is Not Needed 


HE usual method by which constant pressure is 

maintained in a compressed-air system is by “un- 
loading” the compressor—that is, by allowing it to run 
idle (without delivering compressed air) during those 
periods when the air required is less than the com- 
pressor can deliver. Where machines are driven by 
electric motors, much power is wasted during such times 
of resultless operation. This can be saved by providing 
the machine with an automatic electric starting and 
stopping device so arranged that the motor will stop 
immediately the load is thrown off the compressor and 
start again when the demand for air increases. 

Such an automatic control can now be furnished for 
belted, motor-driven air compressors. It takes the 
shape of a self-starter and pressure regulator, working 
in connection with a differential unloader. This appa- 





PORTABLE COMPRESSED AIR OUTFIT WITH AUTOMATIC 
STARTING AND STOPPING DEVICE 


Small units instead of large ones and their remoteness from 
the power house have made it difficult to adjust compressed-air 
output to meet varying demand and to find men who will con- 
scientiously shut down a compressor when it is not needed. The 
irregularity of demand cannot be cured where units are small but 
by the device described in this article the delivery can be balanced 
to meet demand and the power hitherto wasted may be saved. 
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ratus automatically shuts off current from the motor 
the instant after the compressor has been “unloaded,” 
and automatically starts it again when the pressure in 
the air system falls to a predetermined level. The con- 
trol operates in such a manner that the motor in start- 
ing attains full speed before load is thrown on the com- 
pressor. Thus all danger of burning out the windings 
or other electrical connections is eliminated. 

The entire apparatus is of rugged construction and 
built to withstand long and severe operating service. 
The adjustment for pressure is accurate and reliable. 
Pressures either above or below that of the atmosphere 
can be accommodated. 

The self starter employed with direct current is made 
for use either with or without a knife switch and fuses. 
It is of the magnetic lockout type, consisting of a series 
of ruggedly constructed clapper-type contactors with 
series coils, so designed that each accelerating contactor 
is magnetically prevented from closing until the motor 
current has fallen to a predetermined value. A main 
contactor of the clapper type, equipped with a powerful 
magnetic blowout, is provided for opening the motor 
circuit. The resistor material consists of flat cemented 
units in the small sizes, and cast-metal grids in the 
large sizes. 

The alternating-current self-starter is of the primary- 
resistor type and can be supplied with either open or 
enclosed panel. It has time-limit acceleration and low- 
voltage protection. Two double-pole contactors and a 
solenoid-operated, dash-pot timing relay are ‘provided. 
One contactor connects the motor and starting resistor 
to the supply lines, the other short circuits this resistor 
after the lapse of a definite time interval determined by 
the relay. 

The self-starter is controlled by a pressure regulator 
that may be of either the diaphragm or the gage type. 
The former is suitable for pressures above that of the 
atmosphere only, while the latter can be used under 
either pressure or vacuum. Both types can be employed 
with either alternating or direct current. The dia- 
phragm type has a quick-break switch, its current-car- 
rying parts are covered and the diaphragm is of rubber. 
It operates at pressures from 13 to 175 lb. per square 
inch. 

The gage type has silver contacts which handle the 
pilot circuit of a relay which in turn carries the pilot 
circuit of the automatic starter. Adjustment can. be 
made for a pressure range (between starting and stop- 
ping) as low as 5 lb. per square inch in a 100-lb. air 
system. The regulator operates at pressures ranging 
from a 30-in. vacuum to 1,000 lb. per square inch above 
the atmosphere. This automatic control can be provided 
by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., of 6 East 44th St., 
New York City, with its compressor equipment. 


Strength of Cable Splice Made by Hammer 


Exceeds That of Cable 


ABLE-REEL locomotives and cutting machines 

have one weak spot—the cable. They would get bet- 
ter service if only the cable were more rugged and if 
the splicing, when necessary, as it so frequently is, were 
electrically more perfect, more easily made and stronger 
when made. The locomotives and cutting machines 
approach perfection but the cable as often supplied needs 
improvement. The result is that the locomotive and 
cutting machine get low voltage, the work of the 
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machine cutter is delayed and he is subject to shock. 
To meet this the Newberry cable splice or, rather, 
connector, has been devised and is being made by the 
Huntington Cable Splicing Co., of Huntington, W. Va. 

A short length of cable is cleared of insulation on 
either side of the break: The two free ends, being 
freed of twist by a few light blows, are pushed together 
as are the bristles of two brushes, so that the wires 
of the two ends are brought in close proximity. The 
splice or clip is slipped sideways over the wires thus 
bunched and is closed by a few blows of a hammer 
where the number on the splice appears, the rail being 
used as an anvil. By this means the tongue enters 
the V cut in the splicer. By turning the cable and 
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A FEW BLOWS OF HAMMER MAKE CABLE SPLICH 


At an exhibit in the exposition at Huntington recently a cable 
thus repaired was pulled apart and it broke at a point remote 
from the splice, showing that the repaired part had a strength 
greater than that of the original cable, 


striking the connector the splice is made perfect. All 
that is then needed is a piece of insulating tape. 

The same arrangement can be used with a con- 
centric cable and with terminal bonds, only here steel 
is used instead of copper, so that‘the splice can be 
welded to the rail. In splicing concentric. or duplex 
mining-machine cables care must be taken to cut the 
cable so that the two splices will not come opposite 
each other. Care must, of course, be taken to see that 
in removing the insulation the wire is not cut. The 
connector used must be of a size suited to the cable. 
By slipping in a few extra wires an over-large connector 
can be used but it is better to procure one of the 
proper size. 
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Five-Step Control Adjusting Work to Load 
Prevents Power Waste in Compressors 


N THE COURSE of a day the demand for com- 

pressed air varies considerably and with any given 
invariable clearance, speed and stroke the output of the 
compressor remains constant, causing an immense 
waste of power at low-load or no-load. The stroke can- 
not readily be varied, but by regulating the clearance 
the stroke can be made with a reduced consumption of 
power by reason of the reduction in the discharge. The 
time is past when compressors must be so built that 
they can run only at full or no-load when the demand 
for air fluctuates. 

Clearance control has been employed with entire 
success in the larger sizes of direct-connected electric- 
ally-driven compressors built by the Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., of 11 Broadway, New York City. Many of these 
larger machines have been installed where more than 
600 cu.ft. of free air are required per minute and direct 
motor drive is employed. This control assures efficient 
operation at partial loads. 

With this clearance control the compressor is auto- 
matically loaded or unloaded in five successive steps, 
these being obtained by suitable reductions or increases 
in the clearance space of the air cylinders. The com- 
pressor will accordingly operate at full, three-quarters, 
one-half, one-quarter or no-load. The design is such 
as to obtain effiicent operation at any partial capacity, 
the input in power required being approximately propor- 
tional to the output demanded. This control is en- 
tirely automatic. If the machine is operating at full- 
load and the demand falls off, the control unloads the 
compressor, causing it to run at a partial or no-load 
point until the demand for air becomes larger, when 
the control automatically increases the load in the 
proper successive steps. 

One extremely valuable detail of this type of control 
is the fact that the clearance pockets are made integral 
with the compressor cylinder and the entire regulation 
is obtained by varying the amount of free air drawn 
into the cylinder for compression. By this means no 
loss of power arises from wastage of air or leakage. 
The clearance pockets at the ends of each cylinder are 
automatically thrown into communication with the 
cylinder in proper succession, the process being con- 
trolled in accordance with predetermined variations in 
the receiver pressure. When the compressor operates 
at partial capacity a portion of the air is compressed 





COMPRESSOR WITH CONTROL TO ECONOMIZE POWER 


_ By varying the clearance to suit the demand for air the power 
input is reduced considerably at partial or no-load. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF COMPRESSOR SHOWING CONTROL 


The intercooler is placed below the air cylinders. 


! Note that 
the controls on the cylinders are similar. 


into an added clearance space instead of being forced 
through the discharge valves. On the return stroke 
this air expands, giving up its energy to the piston. 

During this process the inlet valves remain closed 
until the pressure within the cylinder falls to that of 
the intake. When this point is reached the valves open, 
and free air is drawn into the cylinder during the 
remainder of. the stroke. Thus the amount of air 
taken into the machine is lessened without reduction in 
its pressure. On two-stage machines clearance space 
is added in proper proportion to both high- and low- 
pressure cylinders, giving a constant ratio of compres- 
sion and maintaining conditions conducive to the 
highest efficiency throughout the entire load range. 

Another excellent feature embodied in these machines 
is the maximum-demand stop, which prevents the com- 
pressor from being operated at any greater load than 
is desired. This stop can be adjusted so that the 
machine cannot be loaded above a_ predetermined 
amount. Under conditions where the load factor is low 
this reduces the maximum demand and permits a saving 
to be made in the purchase of electric energy. 

With clearance control the reduction in power require- 
ments will be in proportion to the reduction in output 
capacity. All regulating mechanism is independent of 
the running gear. Loading and unloading is performed 
in steps the size of which is small enough to preclude 
any undue fluctuation in current demand. 

Belt-driven compressors of this type can be furnished 
either single- or double-stage. The piston displacement 
capacity for a discharge pressure of 100 lb. ranges from 
610 to 1,505 cu.ft. of free air per minute. Such 
machines may also be had arranged either with the 
ordinary or the short-belt drive with floating idler. This 
latter arrangement saves both floor space and belting 
and permits a greater arc of belt contact. Among the 
improvements are plate valves for both intake and dis- 
charge and a five-step clearance control for regulating 
the output of the compressor. Valves of the plate type 
as employed on this machine have been perfected after 
a complete analysis of their design and operation. The 
most important details are support in perfect alignment 
thrcughout the entire operation and without a wearing 
guide of any kind. 
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Will Neither Corrode Nor Wear Away* 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 

ENEWAL of chute linings always is an important 
item in the expense of operating anthracite break- 
ers. For years nothing but blue annealed sheet iron 
was used. Because of the effect of the acid water 
upon this material it was soon eaten away and the life 
of a sheet was seldom more than three or four months. 
Experiments have been made from time to time on 
other types of linings and some of them are now being 
employed. A number of companies are still using 
chutes of the old type but are lining them with gal- 
vanized sheet iron instead of with blue sheets. This 
resists the acid action of the water and also permits 

the coal to slide on an easier slope. 

Vitrified clay pipe makes an excellent lining for coal 
chutes and appears to resist wear indefinitely. Some 
chutes so fitted have now been in active service for 
more than three years and show only slight signs of 
wear. Great care must be taken in installing the lin- 
ing to see that the ends of the pieces of pipe exactly 
match, as otherwise they will wear out more rapidly 
than if set properly. Glass has been tried by some com- 
panies but has been found too brittle. Monel metal 
- also has been used in a few places and to a slight ex- 
‘tent. 


SHEET IRON BEING REPLACED IN BREAKERS 


The Hudson Coal Co. has made many experiments 
with chute linings, and during the past two years has 
installed many breaker chutes made of what is known 
as “Corros iron.” The first trial of these chutes started 
about two years ago with a half dozen experimental 
sections installed in the Loree breaker. Since then 
sheet-iron chutes have been replaced to a limited ex- 
tent in two other breakers. The Marvine breaker, built 
during the past year, has been fitted almost entirely 
with Corros iron chutes. 

A typical straight section of one of these chutes is 
shown in Fig. 1 as well as a typical curved, or spiral, 
section. It will be noted that in design and appearance 
these chutes closely resemble those made of cast iron, 
and, broadly speaking, this is’ what they really are, as 
they differ from the ordinary cast-iron chute only in 
the composition of the metal from which they are made. 
This material, known by the trade name of “Corros 
iron,” is in reality a high-silicon cast iron, containing 
approximately 12 per cent of silicon. The properties 
claimed for it are immunity from corrosion by acid 
water, comparative freedom from oxidation and extreme 
resistance to abrasion, as the hardness of the metal is 





*Excerpt from article entitled ‘Advances in the Preparation of 
Anthracite,’ read before the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers at the September session, held at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
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fully equal to that of chilled iron. It is so hard that 
it cannot be surfaced by ordinary machine tools. 

Experience with these chutes would tend to corrobo- 
rate these claims. Those installed at Loree breaker 
approximately two years ago show no appreciable wear 
or deterioration apart from the fact that the inner sur- 
faces have become smoothed and brightened by the 
passage of material. Installations made more recently 
have given similar results. It should be noted that 
when these chutes are first installed they, of course, 
have a rough cast finish on the inside, as no practicable 
method has been devised for making them any smoother 
at this point than can be accomplished by extreme care 
in facing the mold in which they are cast. As a con- 
sequence when the chutes are first installed ordinary 
pitches are not quite sufficient to carry the material over 
them. After they have been in service several months, 
however, the inside surface of the chutes becomes 
smooth and bright, and the pitch required is only that 
ordinarily employed for sheet steel under good condi- 
tions. When installing these chutes it probably is best 
to place them on such a pitch as is ordinarily required 
for the operation of smooth-iron or sheet-steel chutes, 
and line them with iron sheets. Then this lining should 
be removed, one sheet at a time from the bottom up- 
ward, thus exposing, successively, say each day, a new 
section of Corros iron to the wear of the material pass- 
ing down the chute. 

The cost of Corros-iron chutes depends largely on the 
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FIG. 1. SECTIONS OF CORROS-METAL CHUTING 


This illustration shows not only the straight but the spiral chute: 
sections. The metal contains about 12 per cent silicon. 
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nature of the casting, as the chief expense incurred is 
that of handling the metal in the foundry. Straight 
sections of 18-in. chutes, 3 ft. long, cost approximately 
$24 per linear foot. The ordinary breaker chute lined 
with sheet steel costs approximately $3 per foot. Just 
how long Corros-iron chutes will last has not been de- 
termined, but none has as yet shown appreciable signs 
of wear. It has been demonstrated that in certain loca- 
tions Corros iron has already outlasted at least ten 
renewals of No. 10 sheet-steel chute lining, and bids fair 
to last indefinitely. The erection of Corros-iron chutes 
requires care, as they are necessarily made in flanged 
sections of definite size; moreover, this metal is rather 
brittle, being only about half as strong as ordinary cast 
iron, so that adequate supports must be provided. 


Fiber Pipe Does Not Corrode in Acid Water 


And Is Unaffected by Electrolysis 


PIPE has been made of fiber on which sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, acetic and other acids have no 
effect and which chlorine gas will not injure. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has shown that 
A3,000 volts are required to puncture zs of an inch 
of it. All of which might be entirely without interest 
if the pipe did not have other physical qualities fitting 
it for the workaday world. As for weight, however, 
it is one-quarter that of iron or steel pipe; as for 
strength it has stood 4,124 lb. per square inch of cross- 
sectional area applied externally and 782 lb. applied 
internally. It is recommended by the manufacturers 
for use under a pressure not exceeding 600 lb. per 
square inch, as they assert that it is capable of with- 
standing much greater pressures under actual working 
conditions. 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has shown 
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Chutes in 
Loree Breaker 


A. plant of the Hud- 
son Coal Co. The 
advantage of these 
chutes is that they 
do not obstruct the 
light or take up 
much room. It is 


useless to provide 
windows in a break- 
er if chutes are to 
be erected within it 
which prevent light 


from passing 
through the build- 
ing after it has pen- 
etrated the outer 
walls. It is largely 
these neat suspended 
chutes that make 
the Loree and Mar- 
vine breakers such - 
bright and efficient 
places for opera- 
tion. Almost every 
point in the Mar- 
vine breaker is il- 
luminated by sun- 
light from all four 
quarters. 


that it expands only twenty-six ten-millionths of an inch 
per degree Fahrenheit. Sudden changes of tempera- 
ture do not affect it, but it is not recommended for use 
in conveying steam or hot water at over 180 deg. F. 
Being light, 25,000 ft. or more of 3-in. pipe can be 
carried in a single carload. Two-inch pipe weighs 14 | 
lb. per ft., 23-in. pipe, 2 lb.; 3-in. pipe 2.5 lb.; 4-in. 

pipe 4.5 lb., and 6-in. 7 lb. The threads are well formed 
and can be made with hand-threading machines fur- 
nished by the manufacturer. Even 6-in. pipe can be 
threaded by hand. The pipe has been used by several 
Illinois coal companies for carrying the most acidulous 
of water and by Bell and Zoller for casing a hole carry- 
ing a cable from the surface into their mines, 

Its strength, unlike that of wood pipe, is not depend- 
ent on iron bands but is inherent in the pipe itself. A 
little paint scratched off wood-stave pipe and the bands 
will corrode, leaving it no longer watertight. The joints 
of this pipe are, moreover, screwed and therefore 
reliable. 

It is at present made in only 7-ft. lengths or shorter 
and it cannot be provided with fittings of like material. 
Lead-lined iron ells and tees are furnished to go with 
the pipe, also combination couplings for connecting it 
with iron pipe and pumps. The fiber pipe can be 
leaded into cast-iron fittings. The cost is unexpectedly 
low and it can be installed for half as much as metal 
pipe, because it is light and easy to handle. A coating 
of a specially-prepared paint makes the joints airtight. 
No tools are needed to lay it. 

It is manufactured by the Fiber Pipe Co., 421 Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind., under the name 
of the Bermico Fiber Pipe. It seems likely to solve 
completely the water troubles in straight-line pipe under 
and above ground and to serve most acceptably in many 
other ways around the mine. 
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Telescopic Props Can Be Used and Re-Used* 


Saar telescopic props have been satisfactorily 
used in the No. 3 Prosper colliery in Germany since 
March, 1919, and their use has recently been extended 
to the timbering of roads. The prop itself has been 
improved from its earlier form by replacing the upper 
T-shaped portion, which the original design embodied, 
by a square channel section which fits into the lower 
portion, which is a channel of large dimensions (Figs. 
1-3). This modification enables the prop to offer 
greatly increased resistance to bending and buckling 


stresses. 4 

The wedge lock (Fig. 3) also has been simplified, and 
now consists of a strong flat bow instead of the former 
closed strap of malleable cast iron, the bow being 
secured by a square-headed wrought-iron. bolt with 
collar and cotter. The props used in the roads, espe- 
cially those for the face conveyors, are substantially 
of the same type but of larger section, and the two 
adjustable wedge locks are flat bows riveted on the 
lower member of. the prop instead of being fitted with 
eccentric bolts. The wedge surface of the upper mem- 
ber is 18 in. long, and the two fixed bows are arranged 


at such a distance apart that when the upper member — 


has sunk to the level of the lower edge of the bottom 
‘bow—at which moment the wooden wedge should be 
_driven into the latter—the tapered surface of the upper 
member has just passed the upper bow. (See Figs. 
4 and 5). This type of the prop has a flat, unexpanded 
and unrounded base. vA} 
The props are constructed | ~ 
to telescope so that in a road 
7 ft. high the roof may sink 
28 in. before the height is 
such that the prop is too long 
to use and the roof must be 
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FIG.2 FIG.3 FIG.4 
PROPS THAT HOLD SLATE AS ROOF LOWERS 


The upper part of the post wedges its way down into the lower 
half as the roof descends. In Figs. 4 and 5 a prop with two 
wedges is shown. 


*From Glickauf. 
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ripped if the post is to be retained in place, but by that 
time, in most cases, the pressure has been taken up by 
the packwalls. The place is then retimbered with 
pointed-wooden props and thick bottom pieces, the iron 
props now recovered being used again near the face. 


Cable Exterior Being of Rubber, Not Braid, 
Greatly Extends Life of Conductor 


HE upkeep of the many cables to cutting machines 

and cable-reel locomotives is a considerable and 
continuing expense. Like all decay wear and tear, the 
expense of replacement is not the only cost. A cable 
the insulation of which has been injured wastes cur- 
rent, makes the handling of the cable dangerous and 
might even cause a mine fire. Where the splicing is 
inadequate the voltage is lowered, the cutting or haul- 
ing abilities of the machine are impaired and there is 
a risk of burning the armature by excessive use of 
current. 

Single- or multiple-conductor cables with an exterior 
covering of rubber in place of the ordinary braid are 
by no means new. Recognizing the remarkable wear- 
resisting qualities of the rubber used in the manufac- . ° 
ture of ordinary pneumatic tires, builders of electrical 
cables have long sought to obtain this quality in the 
covering for such conductors. It can hardly be con- 
ceived that a tire subjected to the road abrasion and 
the stresses it receives would long endure if its ex- 
terior wearing surface were composed of cotton fabric 
or braid. In tire building, as is well known, cord or 
fabric is used as reinforcement only, the rubber on the 
tire exterior receiving the actual wear. 

In developing Super-Service cable the Rome Wire 
Co., of Rome, N. Y., followed the same general proce- 
dure as that pursued by tire builders. Instead of 
using a braid covering, a loose hard braid is embedded 
in the rubber coating of the conductors and, like auto- 
mobile tires, the cable is vulcanized in molds under 
great pressure, making the insulation extremely dense 
and thus impervious to oils, grease, gasoline and alkalies 
and resistant to the ill effects of high temperatures. 
The rubber employed is of the same quality as. that 
used in tires guaranteed for 6,000 miles or more. 

A piece of this cable was placed across a factory 
driveway and allowed to remain there for forty-five 
days. During this time it was crossed by all vehicles 
entering the yard. These were of almost endless 
variety. Five-ton trucks, ordinary pleasure automo- 
biles, horses and wagons, wheelbarrows, bicycles and 
the feet of pedestrians all tended to pound and grind 
this cable into the pavement. At the conclusion of the 
test, however, the cable appeared to be entirely unin- 
jured except that it was somewhat dusty. When 
pounded under a trip hammer the cable was not per- 
manently flattened nor was the rubber broken. 

Placed under the tension of 200 lb. a piece of No. 16 
two-conductor cord 6 in. long stretches about 3 in. 
This size of cord will take a pull of 350 lb. without 
breaking. Not only have tests like these conducted at 
the manufacturers’ plant indicated extreme tenacity of 
the product but cords and cables in use for many months 
throughout various parts of the country have demon- 
strated their long life and excellent wear-resisting 
qualities. : 
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Does Not Corrode or Become Air-Bound 


N HANDLING mine water, particularly if it be cor- 

rosive, the most serious problem presented is that of 
obtaining satisfactory pumping units for gathering 
from the workings to the central sump, where a high- 
pressure pump can void the water to the surface. Such 
gathering pumps must be compact, as they have to be 
located where space is an important consideration. 
They must be rugged and simple in construction and, 
above all else, they must be reliable. 

In theory the centrifugal pump would be ideal for 
this work were it not for one operating condition. 
Gathering pumps are placed above the liquid level and 
although the suction lift is small, the flow of water is 
variable. Thus, even if such a machine be fitted with a 
foot valve there is always danger not only of valve 
trouble but that in addition the foot of the suction pipe 
may be actually uncovered. In this case air would be 
admitted to the pump and the “prime” would be lost. 
This would necessitate shutting down the unit. 

The absence of satisfactory means for preventing 
these troubles has resulted in the almost universal 
adoption of direct-acting pumps for gathering service. 

These will lift water from a level lower than their 
own and are not seriously affected by admission of air 
to the suction. They often have, however, only rela- 
tively short life because of the structural necessity of 
using materials insufficiently resistant to corrosion. 

A type of centrifugal pump is now being marketed 
that combines extreme simplicity in construction with 
an ability to retain prime, even though air be drawn 
into the suction. This pump originally was developed 
for the handling of highly corrosive liquids in chem- 
ical plants but the design readily lent itself to the 
employment of a variety of corrosion-resisting materials. 

The design of the pump is so unusual that a brief 
description will be of interest. Fig. 1 shows a motor- 
driven pump with priming connections removed and 
with suction head unbolted so as to show the pump 
interior. It immediately will be noted that the pump 
does not have the usual discharge chamber, or volute. 
The impeller has a multiplicity of short blades which 
extend practically to the casing wall. These blades are 
supported on the shaft by a spider. It should be noted 
here that the central or spider portion of the impeller 
does no pumping and indeed is not shaped to fit the casing. 

The shape of the casing prevents impact of the 
incoming liquid against the impeller, and as all work 





HIG. 1. 


Pump has also its priming parts disconnected. It will be seen 
that the impeller has a multitude of short blades which extend 


almost to the casing wall but only a short way toward the center 
of the spider. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN PUMP, SUCTION HEAD UNBOLTED 
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PUMP WITH ITS PRIMING CONNECTIONS © 


The entrained air is removed from the water in the large cham- 
ber above the pump, a small bypass returning a portion of this 
water to the mixing connection on the suction pipe. 


is done at an angle of 90 deg. to the shaft, no end 
thrust is produced. This permits the elimination of 
thrust or other bearings except those on the driving 
unit. The impeller is provided with sufficient shaft 
to pass through the stuffing box and extend outside 
of the pump casing. It is then attached directly to the 
shaft of the driving machine, either motor or turbine. 

The actual working area of the impeller blades is 
so slight that only a small amount of liquid is needed 
to seal effectively the interstices, even though the 
clearance be as great as x: in. This from a practical 
standpoint means that as long as sufficient sealing liquid 
is provided the pump will continue to function. 

Fig. 2 shows a pump assembled with its priming 
connections. On the discharge is provided a chamber 
which serves to assist in the separation of entrained air 
from the liquid. A small bypass returns a portion of 
this liquid to the mixing connection on the suction side 
of the pump. Here the sealing liquid is mixed in a 
fairly uniform manner with the air in the suction line 
and the mixture then passes into the machine. Some 
idea of the effectiveness of this unit may be gained 
from the fact that with an empty suction line sealed 
at the intake end, vacuums in excess of 20 in. may be 
readily obtained. This is accomplished by the pump it- 
self and not by means of ejectors or similar appliances. 
Recirculation of the priming liquid reduces the normal 
pump capacity by only about 10 per cent. 

This pump, which is the product of the La Bour Co., 
of Michigan City, Ind., is extremely compact and may 
be mounted on a truck or on skids as well as per- 
manently. No foot valve is needed and no float or 
other automatic control is required. If at any time 
during operation the supply of water should be cut off, 
even for several hours, no harm will result and the 
machine will resume operation when water again seals 
the suction epening. In other words, it is impossible 
to air bind this pump. 
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How Journal-Box Mine-Car Truck Retains Its Alignment, 


Thus Reducing Track Accidents 


Car Wheel Revolving on an Axle When Rounding Curves Receives 

Side Thrust and Wears Excessively, Soon Becoming Dangerous 

—Much of This Can Be Obviated by Attaching Wheel to Axle 
BY > C2BARKS* 


St. Louis, Mo. 


the face to the shaft or other opening is an item 
of mining expense that depends largely upon the 
mine-car trucks employed. This item becomes large 
if truck failures are frequent, for in addition to the 
cost of repairing breakdown there may be the added 
expense of wrecks and the consequent loss of production. 

Minimum transportation cost is attained only when 
trucks are built sufficiently durable to render long and 
continuous service under all conditions. The above 
being true, the building of a mine-car truck is a matter 
to which serious thought and study may well be devoted, 
for to produce a truck that is durable and will give 
service under the most severe conditions requires both 
careful design and the employment of suitable ma- 
terials. 

Even good axles, wheels and bearings will not pro- 
duce a good truck if incorporated in a poor design. 
Accordingly the matter of design may be called a con- 
sideration of first importance. Generally speaking there 
are only two types of trucks from which to choose, 
these are (1) those in which the wheel turns-on the 
axle, and (2) those wherein the wheel does not revolve 
upon, but with the axle, which in turn rotates within a 
journal box. 

These two classes can be subdivided, the first to 
include plain-bore, self-oiling and roller-bearing wheels, 
and the latter to include both the rigid and the self- 
aligning journal box. So far as the basic principle is 
concerned, however, there are only the two general 
types. 

In every truck made, regardless of the type, one con- 
stant relation between the wheel and the axle exists— 
all loads and side stresses received by the wheel are 
carried to the axle. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 


WHEN FLANGE PRESSURES SET UP WEAR IN AXLES 


Whenever the wheel flange comes in contact with 
the rail, as is the case either in rounding curves or or 
uneven track, pressure upon the flange develops and is 
transmitted directly to the axle at the end of the wheel 
hub, as indicated by the arrow ‘“‘A.”’ Another pressure, 
“B,” is set up also on the outer end of the wheel hub. 


f : NHE ccst of transporting coal underground from 





*President, Lincoln Steel and Forge Co. 


If no movement takes place between the wheel and the 
axles—-that is, if the wheel and the axle revolve together 
—this force is merely a static pressure of metal against 
metal, and cannot produce wear. However, if the wheel 
revolves on the axle, motion is combined with pressure, 
and wear results. There can be no wear of either a 
wheel or axle where there is no motion between the 
two, but the instant that motion is introduced wear 
begins. 

It is highly desirable in a mine-car truck that the 
wheel shall fit the axle closely, so that there be no 
chance for the wheel to wobble. If this be desirable 
in a new truck it is equally so in one that has had 
several years of service. The surest way to maintain a 
close fit between these members is to design the truck 
so that the wheel does not turn on but with the axle. 

The effect of pressure when combined with motion, 
as well illustrated in Fig. 1. has proven disastrous, 
having been the cause of much truck trouble and ex- 
pense. This destructive factor applies to every truck 
wherein the wheel turns on the axle, regardless of 
whether it be fitted with plain or with roller bearings. 
In the one there is sliding friction and the other rolling 
friction between the wheel hub and the axle. 

Sliding friction is perhaps the more destructive, as 
it is more difficult to lubricate, but rolling friction, 
particularly where excessive pressure is involved, is 
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FIG. 1. SHOWING THRUST (A) AND COUNTERBALANCING 
FORCE (B) ON WHEEL WHEN ROUNDING CURVE 
This is the condition when the wheel is loose on the axle. The 


thrust and counter-thrust result in uneven wear either on the roller 
bearing, as in the left, or on the plain bearing, as on the right. 
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FIG, 2. ULTIM ATE. CONDITION OF BEARING AS RESULT 


OF THRUST 

Hub ends wear large and out of round, ‘rollers wear cigar-shape 
and axles are scored where plain-bored-and-self-oiling wheels are 
used. 
concentrated at the points of roller contact, and the 
tendency is to wear a groove in the axle, point the 
rollers, or wear the inner surface of the wheel hub 
or the roller-bearing bushing, or all of these combined. 

Every manufacturer knows that these conditions exist 
and has partly succeeded in overcoming the wear by 
extending the rear end of the hub, thus reducing the 
pressure. The hardening of the axles and rollers by 
heat treatment also helps materially, as the harder these 
members are made (up to a certain point) the longer 
will they resist wear. 

Correcting the fault in this way is only a temporary 
expedient, however, as the forces that cause the wear 
depend upon the load carried and the speed. A truck 
of this type might give good results when carrying a 
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FIG. 3. MINE-CAR WHEEL WITH JOURNAL BOX 


A wedge is placed directly over the journal, which wedge is 
Se eraed on top so as to distribute the weight and make the axle 
ear even. 
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four-ton load at twelve miles per hour, but might 
quickly fail if the speed were increased to sixteen miles 
per hour. 

Many examples of failures from the above causes are 
to be found in the scrap piles. Plain-bore and self- 
oiling wheels wear large and out of round at the hub 
ends (Fig. 2), while the rollers in wheels employing 
them wearing away at the extremities, become cigar- 
shaped; the axles being scored by the movement of 
the bearings. With any of the above conditions the 
operator does not get the service that he should get 
from his equipment, and mining costs are increased. 


CURE FOR WEAR Is USE OF JOURNAL BOXES 


The surest cure for these evils is to remove the cause. 
This is purely a matter of design, the cause being en- 
tirely eliminated in the journal-box type of truck—the 
one in which the wheel and axle turn together, the 
latter revolving within a journal box. 

Of the two types of journal boxes—the rigid and 
the self-aligning—the latter is unquestionably to be 
preferred, as its value has been repeatedly proven by 
In these boxes the bearing is 
held in position by a “wedge” placed directly over the 
journal (Fig. 3). In this position it carries the same 
weight as the bearing. When first used by the rail- 
roads this wedge was flat on top. Now it is crowned 
—that .is, made higher in the center. With the flat 
wedge the weight could not be equally distributed over 
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FIG. 4. METHOD OF GREASING CAR WHEEL 


A grease gun is inserted between the spokes of the wheel, where 
a self-closing spring oiler with a beveled face is located. ‘This: 
guides the gun to the right place. 
and distributing chamber, from which it is slowly delivered, com- 
pletely coating the roller bearings. 


the bearing, and the result was that the axle wore 
unevenly, and “hot boxes”? were common. 

This was corrected by making the wedge higher in 
the center. As this distributed the weight on the bear- 
ing so that it bore on every point of it equally, the 
axle wear became uniform. This detail was worked 
out by the railroads at a time when loads were light 
and speeds low. If any attempts were made now by 
the common carriers to use flat-topped wedges with pres- 
ent-day heavy loads and high speeds, the results would 
be disastrous. 

In mine-car trucks roller bearings are generally con- 
ceded to be more efficient than plain bearings. They 
hold grease better, give longer service and produce an 
easier-running car, provided, of course, they are prop- 
erly placed and cared for. 


The grease passes to a storage . 
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Truck Frame 


Rigidity in con- 
struction in the 


frame is of primary 


importance. A mine- 
car truck should 
keep its shape 
regardless of the 
many impacts to 
which it is sub- 
jected. 
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It is of the greatest importance, even when used in 
a journal box, that these bearings be placed in such a 
manner that the weight carried will be equally dis- 
tributed over their entire length. This is easily accom- 
plished by crowning the upper surface of the journal 
box—that is, making it highest at a point directly over 
the center of the bearing. The weight of the car, of 
course, rests on the high point of the journal box, and 
is therefore naturally distributed evenly along the bear- 
ing. . 

Mere employment of the self-aligning journal box 
does not by any means insure that the truck upon which 
it is placed is durable and will stand up under severe 
service; it signifies only that the manufacturer has 
started in the right direction. 

There are still many adverse conditions to contend 
with, and the success with which he surmounts these 
obstacles determines the real value of his truck. In 
order that a truck may give satisfaction it should last 
for many years without undue or excessive wear on 
any of its parts that would render it unsafe to operate. 


OTHER QUALITIES A TRUCK SHOULD HAVE 


Some of the more important factors that a manufac- 
turer must incorporate in his truck are as follows: 
(a) Strength, (b) ease of greasing, (c) a simple and 
safe wheel fastening, (d) provision for side thrust, 
(e) provision for quickly replacing any broken or worn 
parts, (f) provision for maintaining a fixed wheelbase. 
Yet while he provides all these factors the height of the 
car must not be raised over that of other types of 
trucks having the same wheel diameter. 

To illustrate how these features can be built into a 
journal-box truck, reference may be made to certain 
details of the Lincoln truck, which is of the self-aligning 
journal-box type. This truck is an individual unit of 
the mine car—that is, it embodies a complete frame to 
which the car body is attached, and on which it is 
carried. 


FRAME IS PRESSED FROM HEAVY FLAT BARS 


The frame is pressed or forged from heavy flat steel 
bars and channels, so that it can withstand corrosion 
for many years and still maintain adequate strength. 
The pockets on the sides receive the journal boxes, this 
construction positively maintaining a fixed wheelbase. 

The ease with which a truck of this kind can be 
greased is of great importance because adequate lubri- 
cation is absolutely essential to the long life of any 
journal, and the more easily the lubricant can be ap- 
plied, the more certain is the box to receive it. Fig. 4 


protected against wear. 


shows that the truck in question can be greased from. 
the side by inserting the gun between the wheel spokes. 
To facilitate this operation a self-closing spring oiler 
with a beveled face is provided. This guides the 
end of the grease gun into the oil hole and consequently 
the operation of greasing is accomplished quickly. 

The interior of the journal box is so designed as to 
divert part of the grease to the roller bearing and part 
to the shroud surrounding the wheel hub. It is within: 
the lubricated area of this shroud that the wheel hub, 
bearing against a steel wearing washer, takes the side 
thrust. The importance of a shroud for keeping the 
end of the wheel hub lubricated cannot be overestimated, 
and many sad experiences have resulted from inatten- 
tion to this detail. 


ENABLES GREASE TO TRAVEL TO WHEEL HUB 

The shroud also enables the grease to travel along the 
axle into the wheel hub, providing the amount of lubri- 
cant necessary for the loose wheel when rounding curves 
or when spragged. Little lubricant is required at this 
point, yet a certain amount is highly desirable. 

As a wheel fastening a cotter pin is generally accepted 
as being the most efficient, but it should, however, be 
This can be easily accomplished 
by using a washer with projecting lugs, thus preventing 
motion between the washer and cotter. 


Grease Trolley Wire to Prevent Sparking 
By W. H. HUNT* 


Central City, Ky. 
Y GREASING the trolley wire with a hard conduct- 
ing oil of a cheap grade the trolley wheel may be 
caused to operate without sparks or flashing yet without 
involving any considerable expenditure. Sparking and 
flashing at the trolley are annoying and injurious to 
the motorman. The singing of the trolley wheel can- 

not be heard when grease is used. 

The practice also-saves the wear on the trolley wheel. 
It is said that one new wheel on greased wire will out- 
last a dozen on dry wire. Furthermore it gives perfect 
contact and so saves power, especially on a heavy grade. 
One greasing will serve under ordinary use for five or 
six months. A number of mine officials in my district 
are greasing their trolleys, and they are so well satisfied 
with the results that they will never again use a dry 
wire.t 





* Assistant State Mine Inspector, Second District, Kentucky. 

+The practice is followed also on street railroads for the pur- 
pose of preventing sleet from accumulating on the trolley wire.— 
Editor. : 
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Locomotive Headlight with Separate Hinged 
Grid Door and Green Mirror Reflector 


OR avoidance of accident a headlight should be clear 
and bright yet not dazzling. Formerly mine-loco- 
motive headlights were built with the glass fitted into 
a grid door. This, while protecting the glass from 
breakage, rendered its proper cleaning difficult if not 
impossible of accomplishment. In a new type of head- 
light recently placed on the market the grid door is 
separated from the one carrying the glass, both being 
hinged at the side and fastened by the same locking 
device. This enables the motorman to maintain his 
headlights at maximum efficiency. 
These headlights are equipped with yellowish green 
mirrored glass reflectors molded and ground to a true 
parabola and then polished and silvered. In the process 





LOCOMOTIVE HEADLIGHT THAT LIGHTS WITHOUT 
. DAZZLING PASSERBY 
On the right is the headlight with grid and glass front, which 


are separately hinged so that the latter may be cleaned. On the 
left is the light as it appears when approaching the observer. 
The refiector and socket are flexibly suspended ‘to prevent jar of 
the lamp filament. 

of reflection many of the violet and blue rays are 
absorbed and a beam of golden yellow non-dazzling light 
capable of penetrating fog or dust much more deeply 
than white light, is projected. 

Glass reflectors such as these are not only highly 
efficient but are also durable, permanent, non-tarnish- 
able, are easily cleaned and never require polishing. 
Reflector and lamp socket are flexibly mounted in the 
case so as to prevent the vibration of the locomotive 
from breaking the lamp filament. The case is made of 
cast iron and provided with a rear door, permitting 
adjustment of the socket so as to bring the filament 
to the focus of the reflector. All parts may be removed 
through the front door, making inspection and repair 
easy. This lamp was designed especially for use on 
mine locomotives and is placed on the market by the 
Electric Service Supplies Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mine-Rescue Work and Organization as 
Practiced in Great Britain 


HROUGH the National Safety Council, through 
first-aid and mine-rescue meets, international and 
local, as well as through the U. S.’Bureau of Mines and 
the technical journals, a fair knowledge of American 
practice in mine-rescue work and organization has been 
obtained. Our readers will welcome, however, the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with British methods 
which is afforded by the new book on “Mine Rescue 
Work and Organization,” published by Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, of 7 Stationers Hall Court, London, E. C. 4, 
and obtainable of the D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren 
St., New York City. 
This book of 171 pages, well but not excessively 
illustrated—the cuts are all well chosen and essential 
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to the understanding of the text—is written by H. F. 
Bullman, author of ‘Coal Mining and the Coal Miner,” 
and Frederick P. Mills, chief officer of the Durham and 
Northumberland Collieries Fire and Rescue Brigade, a 
foreword being written by Colonel W. C. Bleckett, presi- 
dent of the Institution of Mining Engineers. 

At the very opening of the book is the exceedingly 
practical suggestion that a bicycle mounted on a stand 
with the front wheel removed and the back wheel sub- 
jected to a braking device, giving a definite retarding 
effect, be used as a means of testing the ability of 
rescue men to do hard work without excessive pulse 
action, rapid breathing and trembling. This machine 
is known as an ergometer and was invented by Pro- 
fessor Martin, of the Lister Institute. It seems a 
severer, surer test than can be obtained by requiring 
the man whose heart is to be tested to run around a 
room before examination. Only by having men physi- 
cally reliable can any assurance be felt as to their abil- 
ity to meet the supreme test in safety work. A graph 
has been drawn which shows the amount of carbon 
monoxide in the exhalations after various outputs of 
energy in foot pounds both when breathing oxygen and 
when breathing air. The percentage rises at first and 
falls thereafter. 

The book gives a full description of the training 
course for rescue men and sample daily reports, medical 
and other certificates as to their experience and capa- 
bilities. It details a drill for smoke-helmet men, who 
have a telephone attachment added to the helmet. An 
interesting chapter on the bearing which physiological 
data have on breathing apparatus and mine-rescue work 
follows. Various types of breathing apparatus are de- 
scribed—the Aerophor, Proto, Tissot, Gibbs, Paul and 
Briggs. Smoke helmets, the antipoys apparatus, respi- 
rators (gas masks, we would term them), the respirator 
hood, reviving apparatus and accessory material are 
treated in several pages. Several American devices such 
as the Mine Safety Appliances Co.’s carbon-monoxide 
detector and gas mask are briefly described. A head- 
light rescue lamp and the Geophone also receive atten- 
tion. A few pages are devoted to the equipment of 
rescue stations and brigades and others to the rescue- 
work regulations of the British Government. 


Overfusing and Blocking Circuit Breakers 
_ Is Apt to Cause Much Loss 


ALTER GREENWOOD, safety engineer of the 

Carnegie Steel Co., at the meeting of the Metals 
Section of the National Safety Council at Boston said: 
“Bad results do not always follow the use of fuses 
of excessive capacity or the blocking of circuit breakers. 
For this reason operatives who wish overloads to be 
carried are encouraged to indulge in these bad prac- 
tices in disregard of instructions. Even when distant 
control is employed the contact points of the blades of 
operating controllers can be made to stick. Damage, 
however, frequently results before other means that 
may have been provided will break the circuit. If 
operators could only be made to realize that overfus- 
ing or blocking circuit breakers is the same in effect 
as rendering inoperative a safety valve or an open 
throttle valve on an engine the practice would not be 
followed. The damage it can do is limited in extent 
only by the protection, if any, provided in the branch 
system and sometimes it extends back to the generators, 
with consequent opportunity for accidents. 
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Horizontal Screens Offer Many Advantages Over Gravity 
In the Screening of Bituminous Coal 


Bar Screens and the Inclined Shaker Rely on Gravity as Modified 
by Friction—With the Horizontal Screen, Height Is Saved, Picking 
Is Easier and More Effective and Screening More Complete 


BY WESLEY S. HARRIS* 


Bicknell, 


from mine-run bituminous coal probably were made 

on bar screens. The bars in this case were placed 
on an incline and were variously spaced to effect separa- 
tion of any desired size from the larger coal. This 
methed of screening became quite general, and is still 
in extensive use. However, bar screens soon were 
found to make only an approximate separation of the 
sizes because of the various inherent difficulties in 
their operation. With bars sufficiently steep to insure 
Sliding of the coal under all conditions, it was found 
that the material moved across the screen at such a 
rapid rate that a large percentage of the finer pieces 
would remain entrained in the mass, to be deposited 
with the lump. 


| NIRST attempts at the separation of screenings 


GRAVITY SCREENS GIVE UNCERTAIN OPERATION 


It also was discovered that a slight amount of rust 
forming on the screens would interfere with coal move- 
ment. This condition would improve as the rust wore 
off until the material would again be sliding across 
the bars at too high a rate for even approximate separa- 
tion. The velocity at which coal passed over the bar 
screen was affected also by the moisture as well as by 
the fireclay or other impurities contained. Even the 
natural fracture of the material was found to have 
much to do with the rate at which it would travel 
across the screens. Suitable inspection of the coal or 
the removal of the impurities by picking when employed 
in conjunction with the bar-screen system was, of 
course, not possible except at those mines having a 
small tonnage. 


PERFORATED SHEETS REPLACE SCREEN BARS 


In an effort to improve the quality of the screened 
product, resort was made to flat perforated plates 
mounted on a slope, with the result that when the 
angle of inclination was low enough to obtain even an 
approximate separation of sizes, it was found that the 
coal would clog and refuse to pass freely over the 
screen. In order to effect movement of material across 
such plates, agitation of the screen surface was neces- 
sary. Herein lay the germ of the inclined shaking screen. 





*General superintendent, Panhandle Coal Co. 


Ind. 


Devices of this type were progressively improved 
until a series of high-grade balanced screens was 
developed giving preparation of varying sizes and with 
facilities for mixing practically any of the grades 
desired. 

In developing inclined screens, engineers found that 
there was no practical method of determining the 
proper inclination of the screening surfaces, stroke of 
the screens and speed at which they should be oscillated. 
In each case these had to be determined by trial or 
judged from experience, and when once established for 
any given installation they were quantities which did 
not change from day to day. 


IF CoAL IS NoT UNIFORM SCREEN WORKS BADLY 


With inclined as with bar screens the resistance 
across the surfaces was again found to be variable, 
depending upon weather conditions, whether dry or 
wet coal was being handled, the amount of fireclay 
present and the nature of the fracture. Coal which 
would flow slowly over the inclined shaker would screen 
mcre thoroughly than that which had a lower frictional 
resistance. If the charac- 
teristics of the screen were 
fixed for one kind of coal 
so as to obtain the most 
efficient results with mini- 
mum degradation, with those 
of other physical character- 
istics the separation would 
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Dotted lines show how much larger must be the tipple and how 
much higher the head frame when gravity screening is used 
instead of horizontal screens. 
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either be less refined or there would be an increased 
breakage due to unnecessary wear between the coal and 
screen surfaces. 

From a careful consideration of all of the above I 
believe that it is safe to state as a general rule that 
where gravity is resorted to either wholly or in part for 
passing coal over screening plates the quality of the 
preparation will be variable. 

With the general introduction of inclined shaking 
screens and with further demands for clean coal, pick- 
ing tables or belts were introduced, permitting of hand 
removal of the impurities after the material had been 
sized. A further refinement was added in some of the 
large mines by the introduction of degradation screens 
which extracted the breakage from the prepared sizes 
just prior to their being placed in the car. 

The latest development in sizing equipment is the 
horizontal screen, two makes of which are on the 
market. These are the Marcus and the Jacobsen 
screens, which are manufactured by several firms under 
the above trade names. A general drawing of a Jacob- 
sen screen is shown herewith. 


BETTER SIZING WHERE GRAVITY IS NOT USED 


These screens are mounted in a horizontal position 
in the tipple and in no wise depend upon gravity for 
conveying the coal over their surfaces. They are so 
designed that the horizontal motion of the screen moves 
the coal at an approximately uniform speed of 45 to 
50 ft. per minute. Such speeds, I have found, are satis- 
factory for the removal of impurities by hand pick- 
ing while the coal is on the screen. 

These screens give perfect sizing, as the force of 
gravity tending to pull the smaller coal through the 
perforations always acts at right angles to the screen 
surface. With inclined screens, on the other hand, the 
action of gravity is reduced in the ratio of the projected 
area of the perforations to their actual area. There 
is no tendency for the coal to avalanche across the 
perforations because the motion of the screen and coal 
are both in the same plane, the location of which is 
not changed, as is the case with the inclined shaker. 

Action also is of equal intensity on both forward 
and backward strokes of the screen while with the 
inclined separator effective motion is possible only on 
the major portion of one stroke. Horizontal screens 
also afford an opportunity for the direct removal of 
impurities from the coal while they are on the screen- 
ing surface without necessitating additional picking 
tables. This is so because the screens are not only 
horizontal in position but are arranged at a convenient 
height so that pickers may stand on a level floor and 
work as easily as if picking from a table. Screens 
of this kind give a slight agitation to the coal so that 
impurities are more readily detected by the pickers than 
is possible on a continuously moving belt or table. 

Should it be desired temporarily to stop the move- 
ment of a large lump of coal for the purpose of strip- 
ping off a piece of impurity this can easily be done 
on the horizontal screen. The lump it is desired to 
clean is readily held back until the impurity is broken 
loose. It is not necessary to lift the lump out of the 
mass. With the picking belt this cannot be done be- 
cause of the friction between the lump of coal and the 
rubber or corrugated iron pans forming the table 
bottom. 

Horizontal screens have a greater capacity for a 
given area than have inclined screens or those of any 
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other kind. The Marcus and the Jacobsen screens are> 
both of the balanced type and operate without in any~ 
way subjecting the tipple to vibration. 

Horizontal screens, on account of the low headroom: 
required, in many cases can be installed in existing~ 
tipple structures with a minimum of expense. In the: 
accompanying illustration I have indicated in dotted’ 
lines the outline of the tipple building required for the: 
installation of inclined shaker screens. The saving in. 
building material made possible by the use of horizontal 
screens is readily apparent from this drawing. 

Horizontal screens may be mounted so low that the: 
distance from the dump to the car is reduced to a 
minimum. This materially reduces the amount of’ 
breakage, especially in the nut and egg sizes. This 
low tipple height also results in a lower hoisting height,. 
with consequent increased capacity of the hoist and a 
considerably lessened cost of the tipple structure. 

Refuse and degradation conveyors may be installed’ 
at slight additional cost, as they consist simply of 
horizontal sheet-iron troughs fastened rigidly to the- 
screens. They partake naturally of the same motion 
as the screen to which they are attached. This results. 
in the elimination of much. extra gearing, shafting and 
the electric equipment necessary for* driving such: 
devices. Such conveyors entail small maintenance- 
charges, as they embody no moving machinery. 

Mounting all machinery and screens on one _ hori-- 
zontal floor renders this type of screen highly con-— 
venient to repair and also facilitates the inspection of 
coal as it comes from the mine. 





Loree Plant. Recovers Seven Tons of 
Anthracite Slush for One Dollar 


HE Dorr plant at the Loree breaker consists of x 

26-ft. tank which separates the plus 60-mesh solids 
from those which are smaller. Separation of finer solids 
could be effected with a larger tank, but as the finer coal 
contains more ash no more complete recovery from the 
waste water is provided. The ‘product goes to three: 
Dorr classifiers and the following results are obtained: 


Total solids in slush feed to hydro- -separator, 49.8 short tons: 


per hour. 
Average size of total solids in feed (cumulativ e): 

Size Per Cent 
Plus .60-mesh) .a.c.0ti ict. Mewids Ot eee 4.50 
Plus 100-mesh © 25... n.6.. is..01: «i spete sins oo 57.60 
Plus 200-mesh* Shes 05) es 2.10 


Total solids recovered by hydro- -separator and classinen 22.71 
short tons per hour. 


Average size of recovered solids (cumulative) : 
Size Per Cent 
Plus 60-mesh 89.00. 
Plus 100-mesh 
Plus 200-mesh 


* Ayenerel e.6 ote ce oe 6 6 Be ee te ois 6 oo 18 0 wie en een eee 
cae ee eee ee we wie ew ws wee 8 6 wee) BS ieeeeermn 


Average ash content of solids recovered..........se808. 
Proportion of total solids recovered by hydro-separator 


ANG «ClASSIfETS .* 5 <..:0.5 ais: b.shele wis o's ec sd oie ew Sheleleie ni ee naman 45.60 
Proportion of total solids lost by hydro-separator....... 39.10 
Proportion of total solids lost by classifiers............. 15.30 
Proportion of plus 60-mesh solids recovered by plant., 91.00 
Proportion of plus 100-mesh solids recovered by plant... 76.70! 
Proportion of plus 200-mesh solids recovered by plant. . 62.90 
Proportion of total combustible recovered by plant....... 51.20 
Proportion of water eliminated by plant................ 98.40 


The plant shows a direct operating cost of 5.3c. per 
ton covering labor, power, supplies and repairs, and a 
total operating cost of 14.8c. per ton, including 8.8c. per 
ton to cover interest, insurance, taxes and depreciation 
at 20 per cent on an investment of $17,500 for building 
and equipment. This cost covers delivery of finished 
product to a conveyor either for stocking or for loading 
on cars for shipment. The additional cost of operation 
for this conveyor will vary with local conditions. 
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Air-Dump Cars Carry to Storage Pile Small Coal for 
Which Old Ben Coal Corporation Has No Market 


Coal Is Dumped from 12-Ft. Trestles, 100 Ft. Apart, and Handled In and 
Out of Storage by Clamshell Buckets—Six Air-Dump Cars Receive and 


Dump a Thousand Tons of Slack 


| found it profitable to store coal ready to load 
when cars were more plentiful have found that 
_storage in the bituminous region has its advantages at 
‘times of unbalanced demand, when for instance domes- 
tic sizes of coal can be sold and slack cannot. With 
‘no market for fine sizes it does not pay to run the risk 
‘of shipping coal of that description without consignee. 
It may be necessary, should that be done, to sell the 
.coal for less than the freight, a practice that demoral- 
‘izes the market for all the small-sized coal produced. 
Nor is it profitable, when monthly men have to be paid 
-and a force of daymen and miners has to be kept intact, 
to wait to fill domestic-coal orders till a demand arises 
for fine coal. When the market for slack is extremely 
-bad it might be difficult to operate at all if no place 
‘or equipment for the storage of coal were available. 
‘So there is an advantage in storing in the slackest of 
times if it can be done cheaply and safely. The anthra- 
«cite region long ago learned that this is a fact. It 
_rarely has a car shortage, but owing to the unbalanced 
demand it almost always keeps large quantities of fine 
-coal on hand. This practice is so reasonable that it is 
sure to grow from now onward. 


Cre: companies which during the car shortage 


and Boiler-Furnace Coal in a Day 


The Old Ben Coal Corporation owns several mines in 
Franklin County, Illinois, and during the war, when the 
car shortage was acute, utilized a number of standard 
Western 30-yd. air-drum cars at its Buckner operation 
to supplement the supply of railroad equipment. The 
dump cars were discharged in a storage yard, and, when- 
ever railroad cars were available, the material was 
rehandled for shipment. 

This expedient proved so successful that the same 
plan was put into effect recently on a much more 
elaborate scale at Christopher, Johnston City, Sesser 
and possibly at other Old Ben operations, in an effort 
to stabilize production and keep the mines running 
throughout the working day. 

In each installation the storage yard is laid out in 
such manner as to involve a haul of about one-quarter 
mile. One high track is placed in the middle of the 
storage yard. This is built on a strong trestle about 
1,320 ft. long and 12 ft. high. On each side of this 
trestle is a switching track, the distance between 
centers of the elevated and the switching tracks being 
50 ft. 

Instead of using the ordinary contractors’ dump car 
the Old Ben company had Western standard steel 30-yd. 





STORAGE TRESTLE AT JOHNSTON CITY, ILL., SHOWING TRAIN OF CARS, 
EACH HOLDING FORTY TONS WHEN FULLY LOADED 


This trestle is not really used for storage but for the purpose of placing coal where it can be transferred by a clam- 
shell crane which travels along the track in the foreground of the illustration. The trestle is petticoated with 


plank so that no coal goes under the roadway. 


In this way the coal is made readily accessible. 





air-dump cars built, provided with steel side-extensions 
each affording a capacity of 45 cu.yd. and holding about 
forty tons of coal. These cars are used under the 
tipples in the same manner as railroad equipment 
except that the storing is confined to screenings and 
boiler-furnace sizes. Only six dump cars are required 
at each mine. It takes about thirty minutes to fill one 
dump car with furnace coal and two with screenings, 
the two sizes being loaded simultaneously. 


ONE LOCOMOTIVE HANDLES ALL DUMP CARS 


It requires from fifteen to twenty minutes to make 
the round trip to the storage yard with these three 
cars of coal, including the time taken in dumping. 
While this is being done three other cars are under the 
tipple taking on their loads. This enables a single 
locomotive to handle the dump-car trains, of three cars 
each, continuously and efficiently. Six air-dump cars 
thus keep the mine in operation. 

The cars are dumped upon both sides of the trestle, 
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Storage Pile 


Almost as fast as 
the coal is dumped 
over the sides of th: 
trestle it is moved 
by a steam shovel 
to the pile on the 
left. Note how the 
trestle is shrouded 
with plank, so that 
none of the coal 
can get beyond the 
reach of the shovel. 





and the coal is moved back into storage piles by a 
clamshell bucket that also reloads it for shipment. The 
piles thus formed are about 100 ft. apart and the 
capacity of the storage yard is approximately 70,000 
tons. This, of course, could be increased, by further 
rehandling. 

At Old Ben mine No. 16, at Sesser, Ill., 1,084 tons 
were handled in this way by air-dump cars on Jan. 27 
last; 1,013 tons on Jan. 28, 1,039 tons on Jan. 29, 2,000 
tons on Jan. 31, and so on. The larger sizes of coal are 
not included in these figures. They were, of course, 
loaded into the regular railroad equipment. The cost 
of storage and reclamation has been about 15c. per ton. 

One of the accompanying photographs was taken at 
Johnston City, Ill., where the Old Ben company recently 
bought a mine, and is now equipping it for storage and 
greater production. This picture was made before much 
coal had been dumped in the storage yard and conveys 
a good idea of the track-layout and the trestle-con- 
struction. 


Sesser Tipple 


At this tipple, as 
at those located at 
Christopher» and 
Johnston City, the 
sizes of coal for 
which there is no 
immediate market 
are taken in air- 
cars toe 
high 
and there depos- 
ited, to be stocked 
and ultimately re- 
claimed by a steam 
shovel with a clam- 
shell bucket. 


dump 
trestle 12 ft. 
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Sale of Small-Size Coal Can Be Promoted 
By Showing How It May Be Burned 


NSTEAD of complaining that the public wants coal 

that is wrapped in tissue paper and tinfoil it would 
be better to let the public know that the sizes of 
degradation have their advantages and that they are 
not few or unimportant. The message has been car- 
ried most successfully to the big producers of power 
for public or private consumption. 

However, these people could be readily appealed to, 
for they read their technical journals carefully and 
make a study of their costs. The generality of coal 
consumers who use coal for domestic purposes make 
no such effort to become informed. They are their 
Own worst enemies when they go in the market year 
by year for domestic sizes of anthracite or bituminous, 
not knowing that with the proper type of furnace the 
finer sizes can be burned with greater satisfaction than 
the larger sizes, provided that the quality of the coal 
by analysis and heat value in each case is the same. 

Fortunately the furnace which will burn small coal 
shows an ability to fit itself to lower-grade fuels such 
as lignite and so in every way serves to make itself 
the basis on which to push a successful campaign for 
the domestic use of fine coal. 


WILL BE No NEED FOR COAL TO BE LARGE 


The advantage of bringing the public to a realization 
of the value of fine coal is that there will then be no 
need for any coal to be large. It cannot be made large 
at will but it can always be made small if the public 
demands it, and coal can be prepared more readily 
for the market if the public is not particular as to how 
small the coal is. 

As ordinarily built and handled the domestic house- 
heating furnace is extravagant in its fuel consump- 





A FURNACE THAT WILL BURN SMALL SIZES OF COAL 

The furnace feeds itself from a magazine, the coal running 
down one or both sides of the pile of ash and partly-burned fuel 
on either side of the grate and so being added to the fire in a thin 


layer which accordingly is completely consumed. In moderate 
’ weathers by letting one side remain ash-bound the capacity of the 
furnace can be halved with advantage. The quantity of coal 
burned can be regulated also by varying the amount of ash on 
the erate. 
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tion. Firing a charge of green coal directly upon an 
existing fire is by no means an economical or scientific 
method of burning fuel. Such a charge deadens the fire 
and makes the heat generated irregular—at least for 
a time. Furthermore, the highly irregular attention 
that a house furnace ordinarily receives is conducive 
to neither economy nor efficiency. The ideal house 
furnace would be one wherein fuel of small, inferior 
or cheap grade would be fed automatically and in small 
‘quantities to the fire when and as needed, and where 
the intensity or rapidity of combustion would be con- 
trolled in accordance with the predetermined tempera- 
ture desired throughout the house. 

Many schemes have been tried in the attempt to 
obtain the results mentioned. Putting the draft under 
control of a diaphragm responsive to the steam pres- 
sure or a thermostat mounted in the living room or 
elsewhere are familiar examples. In the furnace shown 
in the accompanying illustration a means is employed 
for automatically feeding the fuel to the fire in accord- 
ance with its requirements. 

Essentially this furnace differs from others in that 
it contains a coal magazine and a sloping grate. The 
magazine is water-jacketed to keep the coal therein 
below the temperature of ignition or even that at 
which, with bituminous coal, coking commences. The 
grates are placed at approximately the angle of repose 
of the coal so that an even and uniform thickness of 
fire will be continuously maintained. This arrangement 
keeps the fire always bright and clean on top, permitting 
continuous absorption of radiant heat. Small sizes of 
this furnace are made with a single sloping grate and 
side magazine while the larger sizes are built with 
double sloping grates and a central magazine. 

The double grate makes a unit that is highly flexible. 
In severe weather both grates are used; in mild weather 
the ashes are allowed to accumulate on one side until 
they become so thick that fuel from the magazine 
refuses to flow to that side of the furnace. It is 
cheaper, more efficient, and requires less fuel to burn 
one side at normal capacity than to burn both sides of 
the grate at a greatly reduced capacity. 


CAN BE USED TO BURN INFERIOR FUELS 


Small and what are usually termed inferior grades 
of fuel may be successfully burned in this furnace. 
It will operate on anthracite of buckwheat size as effi- 
ciently as upon chestnut. In the West it is fired with 
and successfully burns lignite slack. Of course lump 
coal cannot be used in this furnace because large pieces 
will not pass through the discharge opening of the 
magazine. 

The grate bars employed are of the rocking type and 
the fingers are curved in circular arcs. These fingers 
are longer near the “peak” of the grate than they are 
adjacent to the sides of the lining. As a result any 
clinker that may form will naturally be projected to the 
lower portion of the grate. Here upon shaking, which 
is merely a rocking of the bars, they are caught by the 
short fingers and broken up or reduced in size so that 
they will pass readily to the ashpit. 

The furnace as above described is built in twenty- 
seven sizes for steam and in fourteen sizes for hot- 
water heat. It is the product of the Spencer Heater 
Co., of Scranton, Pa. Not only does it burn coal effec- 
tively but for house heating it renders available cheap 
fuels that heretofore have been considered fit only for 
steam generation for power purposes. 
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U. S. Engineer’s Office Opens Bids for Coal 


For Dredges at New York 


IDS were opened Sept. 27 at the U. S. Engineer’s Office, 

New York City, for furnishing 5,000 tons of coal for 
the sea-going dredges Raritan and Atlantic, the coal to be 
delivered in lots of 450 tons a week at the following places: 
Pier 18; Port Liberty and Greenville piers, f.o.b. barge or 
lighter. The coal was to be classified in Pools 9, 4, 10, 54 
or 64, or the equal. Bids were also received for stevedoring. 
The bids received were: 


Pool Price Per Stevedoring, 
No. Gross Ton Per Ton 
Astell ‘Coaling &-Laghtering: Cone ci eae. cen ante tere $0.998 
Standard Coal Sales ‘Co. Aine eae $5.29 91 
Standard Coal Sales Co...... ; Ln 6.19 (in bunkers) 
Commercial Coal(\Goin 47 see ene 6.59 1.10 
E. Russell Norton.... . 10 5.66 1.00 
Eureka Stevedoring Co... 20 2eee. chs eee ee ee ene 1.20 
Imperial Coal Corp... ... Fei 5.49 wig oh 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co. : 9 6.09 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co... ‘ 10 5.81 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co. 34 5.65 
Maryland Coal & Coke Co 64 5265 = = eee 
Empire Coal MinirigiCo, 2. ees. .2 2 eee 6525 0~ ieee 
Dexter'& Carpenter... 2.0. 9. sense 9 6.34 
Dexter & Carpenter..... 1 eee 4 6.46 
Dexter & Carpenter. . : oh oe 10 6.06 
Dexter & Carpenter. . 34-64 575 Ae eek «ae 
Rapid: Coal Gols... crs Tee ee eee .90 
National Coal Stevedoring Co.% i5 vee ee eee 1.30 
Cortright, Dominick & Cunningham, 

NG sis We ee Sees RE 9 6.00 1.10 
Cortright, Dominick & Cunningham, 

TIGA che Sees ek Ge ee 10 570 We) eee 
Cortright, Dominick & Cunningham, , 

NG. SP SIs eaten cee ea tiie Tae OTe 64 bie aio! oh as sae 
Archibald McNeil Sons Co.......... 64 5S 59). We ae ore 
W. A.oMaraball: &:Cov... iceteee ce en ee 5.45 for Oct. del.1.06 

seach 5.75 for Nov. & Dec. del. 

Sere 5.60 for 3 mos, del. 
McCann’ Camp'Coten aoe erie Ney 1.35 
Vaughn Stevedoring ‘Cosa teas ee ee ee 1.00 
Crescent Fuel Co...... ee : 64 390) ae aero. 
Crescent Fuel Co... ‘ 5th eet 10 6500 cr Rey ol as Rea 
Haddock FuelCorperee os sea ec re ae 5.34 1.19 


Railroads to Ask 28 Per Cent Reduction in 
Freight Rates on Iron Ore 


RAFFIC executives of railroad lines in official classifi- 

cation territory announced Oct. 6 that in order to move 
a supply of iron ore prior to the closing of lake navigation, 
and in order that the furnaces may resume or increase their 
operations, they would at once make application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to make a 
reduction of 28 per cent in the rates which were based on 
the advances of Aug. 26, 1920. 

Notice has been given of this purpose to the iron and 
steel interests through the chairman of their committee 
and it is expected that this will have an immediate stimu- 
lating effect upon the iron and steel production. 

The rate, if approved by the commission, will expire with 
the close of business Dec. 31, 1921, and prior to that date 
conference will be held with the iron and steel interests to 
decide upon a policy for the period after Jan. 1, 1922. 


Steel Workers Ask Miners to Accept Less ; 
Other Firms, Some Union, File Cuts 


ise of complete harmony between the steel workers’ 
union and the miners’ union appeared in the closing 
days of the hearing in the Trinidad district of Colorado, in 
which the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. is seeking to enforce a 
proposed 30 per cent cut in wages. The steel workers, 
through a committee supposed to represent them, urged the 
miners to accept the cut, so that they could resume work in 
the Pueblo steel mills. 

The Pueblo mills are operated by the company and are 
shut down because of inability to compete with Eastern 
steel mills. High price of coal is a contributing cause. 
Many of the mines are operating on a part-time basis at the 
regular wage scale, pending a decision of the State Indus- 
trial Commission, which has been conducting an investiga- 
tion. 

The mine workers’ union, through its district president, 

. John McLennan, charges that the steel workers’ committee 
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was not authorized to intercede, but represented a hand- 
picked committee with the company paying their expenses. 
Through their leader the United Mine Workers’ district 
organization has announced a policy of “no reduction under 
any consideration.” 

Since the controversy arose, Sept. 1, two other coal 
companies operating in El] Paso County, have filed notices 
with the State Industrial Commission of reductions rang- 
ing from 10 to 30 per cent, and the Victor-American Fuel 
Co., the largest operator in Colorado under union contract, 
has notified the commission that in the event reductions are 
granted to their competitors they will be compelled to ask 
similar consideration. Forty miners of the Keystone 
Mining Co., at Colorado Springs, have filed a protest with 
the state commission against proposed wage reductions on 
Octiaip: 


Lehigh Valley Announces Coal-Segregation 
Plan; Government Objects 


HE Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.’s plan for the segrega- 

tion of its coal properties, in accordance with the U. S. 
Supreme Court’s decision of Dec. 6, 1920, was filed Oct. 6 
in the U.S. District Court of the Southern District of New 
York by E. H. Bowles, vice-president and general counsel 
of the company. E. E. Loomis, president of the company, 
in setting forth the plan, said it called for no assessment 
from the 19,122 stockholders and resulted in no sacrifice of 
their equity in the coal company investments. 

The plan calls for the issuance of $30,000,000 of non- 
accumulative preferred stock of $100 par value, yielding 
dividends at 7 per cent, to be turned over to the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, the road to convey all of its interest in the 
common stock to a trustee, who will issue 242,432 certificates 
of interest in the common stock of the coal company in the 
ratio of one certificate for every five shares of common or 
preferred railroad stock. These certificates are to be divi- 
dend bearing. The stock of Coxe Brothers & Co. will, until 
its maturity, Feb. 1, 1926, remain as at present, after which 
time it is to be sold into the treasury of the Lehigh Valley. 

The Government at the same time filed three main ob- 


‘jections to the segregation plan. 


Idle Freight Cars Reduced 19,838 in Week 


Aa reduction of 19,838 in approximately a week 
in the number of idle freight cars is shown by reports 
received from the railroads of the country by the Car Serv- 
ice Division of the American Railway, Association. The 
total on Sept. 23 was 414,698 compared with 433,536 on 
Sept. 15. Of the total, 201,153 were in good order and could 
be placed in immediate service if transportation demands 
warranted while 213,545 were in need of repairs. 
Tabulations showed 55,849 surplus box cars in good repair 
compared with 62,372 on Sept. 15, or a reduction of 6,523, 
while there were also a total of 110,376 surplus coal cars 
immediately available for transportation purposes, which 
was 8,138 coal cars less than on the earlier date. A reduc- 
tion within a week of 1,332 was reported in the number 
of surplus stock cars. 





Kansas Leaders Go to Jail, Having Refused 
To Give Bond Not to Promote Strikes 


LEXANDER HOWAT, district president of the 

United Mine Workers of America in Kansas, and 
August Dorchy, the district vice-president, went to the 
Cherokee County jail Sept. 30, sentenced to six months 
each for having called a strike in violation of the criminal 
section of the Kansas Industrial Court law. They could 
have escaped serving their sentence if they had consented 
to furnish bond of $2,000 each that they would call no more 
strikes in the coal fields of Kansas. 
secretary-treasurer, is now ranking officer of the district. 
He is regarded as an opponent of Howat’s policies and 
may be appointed to succeed him. 


Thomas Harvey, 


| 
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United Mine Workers to Form Political Party.” 


HEN the United Mine Workers of America concluded 
W their sessions at Indianapolis on Oct..5 they had re- 
solved by vote to form a new political party to include 
organized labor, as represented by the American Federation 
of Labor, and the organized farmers. Samuel Gompers was 
requested to call a conference of all the officers of the 
unions affiliated with his federation to accomplish this end. 
The vote was almost unanimous and was not prefaced by 
any discussion. 

As a preamble to the resolution a committee report in- 
dorsed the Nonpartisan League government of North Da- 
kota, declaring that “to say that labor and the farmer can- 
not organize politically will not belie the fact that North 
Dakota has already accomplished this and is the banner 
state and advance guard of what we hope to be a nation- 
wide accomplishment.” 

“We realize that the formation of a labor party proper,” 
added the report, “can be made a reality, but in doing so 
we should not incur the enmity of those of the already well 
defined political parties who are our friends. In other 
words, we must not destroy any structure that now affords 
a semblance of protection until such time as a new structure 
ean be built.” 


NEW WAGE SCALE TO BE FORMULATED FER. 14 


-The conference. also resolved to hold its next convention at 
Indianapolis on the fourth Tuesday in January, 1924. In 
view of their previously adverse vote requiring the Kansas 
strikers to go back to work contrary to the wish of Alex. 
Howat, president of the Kansas district, it was strange 
indeed that they elected him to represent them as a dele- 
gate to the International Mining Congress that meets next 
year in England. With him ‘they associated‘ William Mitch, 
secretary;of the Indiana district... It,seems as if the appoint- 
ment of Howat was the outcome of a political deal made 
between the administration and the more lukewarm Howat 
men at the time when the international officials were striv- 
ing mightily to have the conference back them in breaking 
the Kansas strike. 

It was decided on Oct. 4 that the demands of the mine 
workers for a new scale would be formulated not later than 
next Feb. 14, when the convention will meet again in In- 
dianapolis to receive the scale committee’s report. 

The conference was informed that Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, had proposed to John~ Moore, repre- 
sentative of the mine workers at the Unemployment Con- 
ference in Washington, that the mine workers pledge them- 
selves to arbitrate their controversies with the operators 
next spring. 

John L. Lewis, international president, said the union 
would make no such pledge but would retain the right to 
strike. He asserted that no one would have the power to 
agree to arbitration of wage disputes or to make any other 
agreement concerning the wage scales to be proposed next 
March until the special convention had been ‘held: ‘in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, to receive the report of the committee on wage 
scales. 

The convention authorized the collection of a special as- 
sessment of $3 for each of the membership of approxi- 
mately 300,000. The International treasury of the organiza- 
tion has about $1,000,000. According to the official financial 
report, the organization owes sums aggregating: $500,000. 

In an effort to discredit President John Lewis and his ad- 
ministration Local Union No. 1, of Braidwood, IIl., obtained 
the indorsement of about three hundred other locals to a 
resolution divesting the scale committee and international 
officers of the power to negotiate a wage contract unless it 
carries the full demands of the membership. The conven- 
‘tion voted this resolution down and thus retained to the 
officers and the committee their power to meet the operators 
in conference next March. 

The convention also upheld the union executive board in 
fixing the -salaries of international officers. This action 
Maintains the salary of President Lewis at $8,000, the sal- 
aries of other officers ranging downward according to their 
position. Provision was made to make the next meeting 
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smaller and less unwieldy by amending to the constitution 
so as to permit no local union to have! more than one dele- 
gate unless ithas more than 500: members. The: co#ven- 
tion adopted a‘number of other resolutions on recommen- 
dation of the resolutions committee. "These included :.one 
asking the American Legion to “set its house in order,” but 
avoiding any criticism of the legion as a whole. 

Other resolutions declared for ‘the nationalization of 
mines, for self-determination for ‘Iveland and Russia, de- 
manding that the election of officers for'the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be by referendum, protesting against the 
confinement of Tom Mooney and Warren K. Billings in San 
Francisco, recommending that district organizations use 
every effort to have laws enacted to: protect. employees | 
from eviction from company houses, demanding the release 
of political prisoners, declaring for unemployment and 
health insurance, pledging moral and financial support, to 
the Mingo strikers, asking that President Harding bring 
about an investigation of the West Virginia situation, and 
asking for the enactment of legislation’*to make unlawful 
thé employment of guards by operators!) The convention 
refused to go on record on the subject of light wines: and 
beer, holding that prohibition is neither an industrial nor 
an economic question, and therefore had no place in the 
convention. The delegates refused to concur in a resolution 
favoring the One Big Union idea. A re 
_A ban was placed on miners joining the Ku-Klux Klan. 
The proposition was‘ voted down that the union expend 
$500,000 at the discretion of the Kansas district officials in 
fighting the Industrial Court law. The convention voted for 
a vigorous prosecution of the attempt to unionize the West 
Virginia fields and condemned the West Virginia officials 
for their alleged aid to the operators. 

On Oct. 4 the committee specially appointed for that pur- 
pose requested President Harding to extend protection to 
the coal miners held in jail by the West Virginia authorities. 


Thirty-EKight Industrial Centers Report 
More Employees at Work 


MPROVEMENT in the unemployment situation, indica- 

tions that “the industrial pendulum is definitely on the 
upward trend,” and “marked increased industrial optimism 
from every section of the country” are announced in the 
report of the U. S.. Employment Service for September. 

The report is baséd on statistics collected from the pay- 
rolls of 1,428 firms-in sixty-five principal industrial centres, 
each of which usually employs more than 500 workers. On 
Sept. 30 these firms had 18,050 more employees on their 
payrolls than they carried on Aug. ‘31, an increase of 1.2 
per cent. ; 

Thirty-eight cities reported employment increases during 
September, Toledo, Ohio, leading with an increase of 24.1 
per cent, as compared with August. Twenty-six cities re-_ 
ported decreases of employment. The greatest decrease, 5.4 
per cent, was reported by Providence, R. I. New York City 
reported a decrease in employment of 2.2 per cent. The 
situation in one city—Columbus, Ohio—was unchanged. 

“The greatest change reported is in the Western and 
Southern sections of the country,” says the report, “ob- 
viously due to agricultural activities and the advance in the 
price of cotton. The industrial areas in the East not only 
held their own but ‘slightly increased their forces in many 
lines, leading with textiles, and including iron and steel and 
the railroads. 

“These favorable trends, however, should not obscure the 
fact that within the next thirty days thousands of agri- 
cultural seasonal workers will return to the industrial 
centers and join the multitude of unemployed unless buffer 
employment is furnished until they can be absorbed by their 
previous occupations. 

“The marked increased industrial optimism reported from 
every section of the country seems to be based largely on 
the improved conditions in the wholesale and retail business, 
which has been partly stimulated by the change of season.” 
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Senator Lenroot Attacks Smoot Sales Tax 
As Almost Impossible to Collect 


NATOR LENROOT, of Wisconsin, attacked the Smoot 

sales tax on coal in the Senate on Thursday last, argu- 
ing that the collection of the tax would be difficult if not 
impossible of ascertainment and collection. Referring to 
Senator Smoot’s reference to the application of the tax on 
coal, Senator Lenroot said: 

“He says coal sold for consumption in a boiler will be 
taxable but coal sold for coke will not be taxable, but the 
coke will bear the tax when sold. Let us see where the 
Treasury would be in administering this law upon coal. 
Remember, the manufacturer or producer must pay the tax. 
Much of the coal is sold by the producer to wholesalers of 
coal. We have heard something of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association of late. The wholesaler buys from the 
producer. He sells to whoever will purchase. The producer 
does not know, when he makes his sale, whether it will be 
used for boilers or made into coke. The wholesaler does not 
know. How then is the tax to be determined and when is 
it to be paid? Must producers follow their coal to see what 
becomes of it after they have sold it, or will the govern- 
ment have agents to ascertain what becomes of every ton 
of coal sold by the producer? It is an absolute impos- 
sibility.” 

Senator Smoot replied that the tax could be administered 
but said he would explain it later, but Senator McCumber, 
of North Dakota, said he should explain it while the matter 
was fresh, and “explain away, if he can, the observations 
that have just been made with reference to coal.” 

Senator Smoot said he would give a detailed explanation 
this week, but in passing said the government would hold 
the manufacturer responsible for the tax on every sale to 
a wholesaler, but if the goods were to enter into further 
process of manufacture the wholesaler would give the man- 
ufacturer a certificate and the manufacturer would not 
be required to pay the tax. 

Senator Lenroot also stated that if the tax could be 
determined and applied it would add from 40c. to 50c. a ton 
to the price of hard coal, now controlled by a virtual mo- 
nopoly, and wherever the tax can be shifted at least 40 
per cent will be added to the amount which the government 
receives, to be paid by the consumer. Where the tax cannot 
be passed on it will add to the already heavy burdens of 
manufacturers now operating without profit in order to 
give employment to labor. 


Scranton Officials to Enforce Cave Law; 
Strike Planned in District No. 1 


HEN, on Oct. 3, it was announced to the Labor Com- 

mittee in Scranton which had been appointed to 
ascertain the facts, that Alex. Connell, Mayor, and Harold 
A. Scragg, attorney, of the city of Scranton, intended to 
require entire compliance with the terms of the Kohler 
cave law, the mine workers who were out of work because 
of the closing of the collieries at which they formerly 
labored determined that a strike was the only solution of 
the difficulty and to make it large enough meditated on 
bringing in the whole of the northern coal area, or what 
is known as District No. 1. They hope that if a general 
strike of the district is called, in violation though it be of 
the mining contract, the Glen Alden Coal Co. will be 
importuned by the other operators to reopen its closed 
mines and protect itself by placing its operations under 
the provisions of the Fowler Law. 

In refusing to allow violations of the Kohler Law, Mayor 
Connell said: 

“After more than ten years of hard, sturdy, uphill fight- 
ing for relief from mine caves the people of this city 
were successful at the last session of the Legislature in 
having two laws passed known as the Fowler and Kohler 
Acts. The provisions of these two laws may appear to the 
coal operators drastic and a hardship on the coal companies, 
but really they are not. 

“The Fowler Act, creating an anthracite mine-cave com- 
mission and providing for a tax on anthracite coal, is the 
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law for which we have been fighting for years, and we 
know from sorry past experience that the courts would 
not allow us to tax anthracite coal without also taxing 
bituminous coal, and to get around this difficulty our law- 
yers made the acceptance of the tax bill ‘voluntary’ with 
the coal companies, and as a little pressure to show them 
how to accept the Fowler Bill we drafted the Kohler Bill.” 

Mr. Connell continues with the statement that the act 
provides for a review of all actions taken by the officials 
und2r the Kohler Act and so would not afford them an 
opportunity “to shake the plum tree,” as the mining com- 
panies had alleged. The Mayor went on to say that the 
sentiment toward a loose enforcement of the Kohler Law 
was not as wid2spread as the mine workers semed to think 
and in evidence of that fact he declared that he had 
recently been accused of slackness in its enforcement by 
former Congressman John R. Farr. 


B. & O. Spends $2,200,000 for New Cars 


HE Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co has awarded con- 

tracts for 2,000 new freight cars, of which 1,000 will 
be box cars and the remaining number steel hopper cars. 
The purchase will mean an expenditure of $2,200,000, which 
will be raised by financing arranged some time ago through 
the National Railway Service Corporation. 

The Standard Steel Car Co. has been awarded a contract 
for 500 box cars and 500 hopper cars, with the understand- 
ing that these cars are to be built at the Baltimore plant 
of the company, located at Curtis Bay. 

The American Car & Foundry Co, will build 500 box cars 
at its plant at Madison, IIl., and the Cambria Steel Co. will 
turn cut the remain’ng 500 hopper cars at Johnstown, Pa. 


President Confers With Lewis to Prevent 
Interruption of Coal Production 


N AN effort to prevent interruption of coal production 

after the miners’ national agreements have expired next 
March, President Harding, Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
and Secretary of Labor Davis held a four-hour conference 
in the White House, Saturday, Oct. 8, with John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, but no 
agreement was reached. Mr. Lewis was firm in his stand 
that the miners could not commit themselves to any prior 
understanding before they meet next February to consider 
the new agreements. 

Following the conference Mr. Hoover stated that the 
conference with the miners’ representatives was in sequence 
of discussions carried on during the preceding week with 
representatives of coal operators under the auspices of the 
unemployment conference. 

“The desire of the conference,” he said, “was to determine 
the steps to be taken now that would minimize the danger 
of stoppage in coal production at the expiration of the 
national agreements at the end of March by a prior under- 
taking to arbitrate any ultimate differences. 

“Owing to the situation of the miners’ leaders as the 
result of the decision of the Indianapolis convention to 
defer discussion of the new agreement until after the Feb- 
ruary meeting, it has become impossible to come to any im- 
mediate agreement.” 


Freight-Car Loadings Gain 19,543 During 
Week Ended Sept. 24 


OADING of revenue freight increased 19,543 cars during 
the week ended Sept. 24, compared with the previous 
week, according to reports by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Associaton from the railroads of 
the United States. The total for the week was 873,305 cars, 
which was the largest number loaded during any similar 
period since Nov. 20, 1920, but 134,804 cars below the total 
for the corresponding week last year and 122,596 less than 
the corresponding week in 1919. -ncreases compared with 
the week before were reported.in the loading of all com- 
modities in all districts but all were below the corresponding 
week last year except the Southwestern, which gained. 
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Senator Kenyon Presents Two Coal Bills—To Regulate 
The Industry and to Curb Profiteering 


in the Senate Saturday, Oct. 8, one intended to regulate 

the industry itself and the other aimed to curb profiteer- 
ing. Both measures were referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

The coal regulation bill, which is a modification of the 
Newton bill, introduced in the House in August, declares 
the ownership, production and distribution of coal to be 
charged with publ ¢ interest and use, and directs the Federal 
Trade Commission to compile reports respecting the owner- 
ship, production, distribution, investments, sales, margins, 
profits, etc., in the coal industries, the information necessary 
in the compilation of such reports to be obtained from cor- 
porations and persons interested in the industry. The com- 
mission also is to have the authority to investigate the 
“organization, business, conduct, practices and management” 
of such persons or corporations, including any corporation 
acting as a holding company for or guarantor of the stock 
of any coal corporation, or any partnership acting in a 
capacity analogous to that of such a holding company. 

The Kenyon bill eliminates section 10 of the Newton bill, 
which required licensing of operators and dealers. A new 
provision, however, authorizes the Secretary of Labor to 
investigate wages for miners and other employees by 


Gin the se KENYON, of Iowa, introduced two coal bills 


Fight for Open Shop Started in Texas Mines 


N OPEN-SHOP fight which bids fair to be a “fight to 

the finish” is on at Thurber, Texas, between the Texas 
Pacific Coal & Oil Co. and the coal miners it has employed. 
The open-shop declaration by the coal mining company came 
after two unsuccessful attempts to adjust wage contro- 
versies between it and the miners so that it would be pos- 
sible to open some of the mines that have been shut down 
for several months. 

The coal company first announced, after several attempts 
to compromise with its miners in their wage demands, that 
it would open Mine No. 10 on Sept. 12 on the wage basis of 
1918, which was $5 a day for day labor and $2 a ton for 
tonnage. The miners had been demanding $7.50 a day for 
day labor and $2.65 for tonnage. The company’s move to 
open the mine was an open-shop move, according to the 
miners, and they called on the hoisting engineers to leave 
their jobs. This the engineers did, and the fight was on. 

W. K. Gordon, general manager of the Texas Pacific Coal 
& Oil Co., has said the company will stand firm in ‘ts deter- 
mination not. to pay the wage scale demanded. ‘‘We have 
explained to the men,” he said, “that the wages they ask 
will put the cost of production $1.50 a ton more than the 
market price of coal, and that under the wages we offer 
we can expect to sell our coal only at actual cost of produc- 
tion. Two attempts have been made to adjust wages, and 
both have failed. We have taken the only course open. 
There are now several hundred idle men in Thurber, all 
needing employment. If the men will accept our proposi- 
tion, there will be employment for all.” 


Boone County Grand Jury Indicts 
Three Hundred Marchers 


N OCT. 1 the special grand jury of Boone County, 

West Virginia, completed its work of investigating 
the recent armed march through Boone County and into 
Logan County in which hundreds of members of the United 
Mine Workers participated, and upon the completion if its 
labors the jury returned a total of 302 indictments, covering 
treason, pistol toting, stealing and other crimes. Among 
the 302 indicted was C. F. Keeney, president of District 17, 
United Mine Workers of America, who is at present in 
jail at Williamson awaiting trial there on the charge of 
having been implicated in the death of two men in Mingo 


classes, miners’ wages to be shown less operating expenses 
such as blasting, blacksmithing, etc. 

The anti-profiteering bill makes it unlawful for any per- 
son, firm, partnership, association or corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce to profiteer in coal. For the first 
offense a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $10,000 
is provided, while for each succeeding offense the minimum 
fine is $1,000, while the violator may be sent to prison for 
from ninety days to five years, in the discretion of the 
Court. 

The measure defines profiteering as charging or exacting 
excessive or unreasonable prices for coal. It provides that 
sales yielding margins in excess of the following rates 
shall be considered evidence of profiteering: sales of oper- 
ators of not more than 1,000 tons per month, 50c. per ton; 
sales up to 5,000 tons a month, 50c. per ton on the first 
1,000 and 35c. per ton in excess thereof; sales over 5,000 
tons, 35c. per ton up to 5,000 tons and 30c. over that 
amount; sales of less than 12,000 tons a year, 40c. per ton; 
sales of less than 60,000 tons a year, 40c. per ton up to 
12,000 tons and 30c. over that amount; sales over 60,000 
tons a year, 25c. per ton. 

Senator Kenyon announced that he would urge the earliest 
possible action on both measures. 


last May. The charge against Keeney in Boone County is 
pistol toting. 

The Logan County Grand Jury only a few weeks ago 
returned indictments against participants in the armed 
march, and the Kanawha County Grand Jury also is ex- 
pected to return indictments against those implicated in the 
march. 

Treason against the state is punishable by death. The 
other offenses carry, on conviction, imprisonment in the 
penitentiary or jails. Deaths occurred in Logan County, 
where President Keeney, Secretary Mooney and Blizzard, 
another official of District 17, are under indictment for 
murder, but no murder indictments were returned by the 
Boone County Grand Jury because, so far as can be learned, 
there were no deaths in that county. More than five hun- 
dred witnesses were examined by the grand jury. 

When it became apparent that indictments were to be 
returned, there was a general exodus of miners from the 
Boone County coal field in order to escape arrest and trial 
for participation in the march. 


Coal Committee Report Ready for Unemploy- 


ment Conference; Interested in Wages 


Agee nearly two weeks of daily sessions the bituminous 
coal section of the mining committee of the unemploy- 
ment conference has completed its report. This report deals 
entirely with emergency relief of existing unemployment 
among bituminous coal miners. No consideration was given 
the matter of employment in anthracite mines, as the fig- 
ures show that more men are employed in that industry 
than usual and that no emergency exists. 

The committee expects to make a more elaborate report 
on permanent measures intended to prevent unemployment 
in the bituminous coal mining industry. Thomas T. Brews- 
ter, Michael Gallagher and Phil H. Penna, coal operators, 
have be2en appointed by the President as advisers to the 
unemployment conference. The coal committee expected 
to report to the conference Tuesday, Oct. 11. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover says that the unemploy- 
conference may take an active interest in the matter of 
wage awards in the coal fields, which expire March 31, 1922. 
John L. Lewis, head of the United Mine Workers, a mem- 
ber of the conference, has not been able to attend the 
conference, having been delayed by his presence at the 
mine union convention. In the meantime he has been repre- 
sented by J. Moore. 
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Weekly Review 


ITH bituminous production gaining its sea- 
\W\ sonal autumn stride, the majority of the coal 
operators are sitting by watching the business 
barometer slowly climb, but some coal men are out 
tying up large pieces of winter business at low fig- 
ures—lower than the prices quoted, but how low is not 
yet known or appreciated. Demand for coal is uneven. 
New England reports industrial buyers surfeited with 
bargain coal from West Virginia, Canada dull, Chicago 
pessimistic, with large buyers in control of prices; 
Cincinnati with wide price range and buyers hesitant; 
Cleveland reports better steam demand as iron and steel 
pick up; Birmingham shows no increase in industrial 
coal requirements, and the Northwest has sufficient coal 
to meet all needs even with the more active call as winter 
closes in. 
_ In the coal fields the non-union mines are busy. Many 
operators in southeast Kentucky, Logan and both high- 
and low-volatile along the Norfolk & Western in south- 
ern West Virginia are actually setting new production 
records. The union fields are producing only the high- 
est grades and the business these operations can get is 
the spill-over from the non-union districts. Pittsburgh, 
for instance, reports that asking prices on steam are 
being obtained.on sales as demand picks up. 


SHIPPING BOARD TO AID AMERICAN EXPORTERS 


British competition in the export market may receive 
a setback by the Shipping Board’s offer to lease idle 
boats to American exporters at $1 per month. The pro- 
posal is now being considered by the exporters. 

Domestic sizes are the prop holding up soft-coal busi- 
ness everywhere west of Pittsburgh. Save when Poca- 
-hontas is being pushed under pressure and at.new low 
figures, as at Chicago and Cincinnati, the trade in house- 
hold coal is steady and prices are even up. Coal Age 
Index of spot bituminous prices rose to 89 on Oct. 10, 
from 88 on Oct. 3. 

A coal bill for the regulation of the industry itself 
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and another intended to curb profiteering were intro- 
duced in the Senate last week. The Coal Regulation 
bill is not unlike the Newton and Calder measures intro- 
duced in the previous Congress although more drastic 
than either; the Anti-Profiteering bill is one of the most 
stringent measures for the suppression of coal profiteer- 
ing ever introduced in Congress. 

Cooler weather has quickened the anthracite domestic 
trading. The family sizes are almost in seasonal call, 
although orders as a rule are for smaller lots than usual. 
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The coke market has stiffened, production has 
increased and prices have. strengthened. One heavy 
furnace inquiry and a better demand have advanced 
the producers’ idea of prices to a level which may be 
difficult to maintain throughout the balance of the year. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of bituminous coal during the week ended Oct. 
1 jumped 348,000 tons over the figure for the week- preced- 
ing and was the largest of any week since last January. 
The total output. was 8,876,000 net tons, according to the 
Geological Survey. A slight decrease in output is indi- 
cated by preliminary reports of the following week—Oct. 
3 to 8—when loadings for the first two days dropped 1,127 
cars. 

The September output was 35,105,000.net tons. The aver- 
age per working day was 1,386,000 tons over the August 
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Estimates of Production 


(NET TONS) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
bis asst 192124 
Sept. | : Sis 


Sept. my ‘®.. 
Oct. 1 (a) 
Daily average.. 
Calendar year.. 97, 
Daily av., Tenia year 1, 285, 000 
ANTHRACITE 
Sept. 17 1,778,000 — 
Sept. 24 (d) 1,754,000 
Oct. 1 (a) 1,832,000 
Calendar year().... 67,531,000 
BEEHIVE COKE 
70,000 
82,000 
4,116,000 


y 





376,00 
16,070,000 
a) Subj ect to revision. (6) Revised from last report. 


-N~ 
Nov. 
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average. In the eight years preceding, however, the lowest 
output for September was in 1914, yet even .that month 
showed 39,019 tons. Cumulative production to Oct. 1, 1921, 
is 296,000,000 tons, or less than during the same period 
in any of the last nine years. 


PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL BY GROUPS OF STATES, 1918-1921 
(In Net Tons) . 
First Eight Year 1921 


Months of at Same Rate 
1921 as First 8 Mos. 1920 1919 


156,723,000 235,084,000 331,510,000 300,420,275 


Region 
Northeast (a) 


Southern Appalachian (6)..... 11,037,000 16,556,000 23,500,000 20,803,263 
Eastern Interior (c).......... 62,256,000 93,384,000 130,800,000 90,407,132 
Western Interior (d):........ 12,805,000 19,208,000 29,930,000 21,741,003 
Mountain States and North- 
hee (GY. Sn a ee ene 18,365,000 27,548,000 40,680,000 32,381,012 
EROLAL CP Re. etic «cs ole bosses 261,186,000 391,780,000 556,420,000 465,752,685 


(a) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Eastern Ken- 
tucky and Virginia. (b) Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee. (c) Illinois, Indiana 
and Western Kentucky. (d) Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas. (e) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota 
and Washington. (f) Alaska, California, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon and 
South Dakota not included, 

New River and Pocahontas coals are being sold under 
pressure along Long Island Sound at $6@$6.25, f.a.s. The 
all-rail movement to New England and eastern New York 
changed but little during the week ended Oct. 1. According 
to the Geological Survey, 2,876 cars were forwarded, com- 
pared with 2,894 cars the week before and 5,016 during the 
same week last year. 

Accumulations at the Hampton Roads piers are increas- 
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ing, despite strenuous efforts made to move coal. The 
bunker trade is absorbing an unchanged volume of tonnage 
at somewhat lower prices. South American and Mediter- 
ranean markets are being exploited as much as possible 
and constitute the only export trade at present. 
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Lake dumpings were 724,305 net tons in the week ended 
Oct. 3—700,297 cargo and 24,008 vessel fuel—as compared 
with 971,262 tons a year ago. Cumulative tonnage for 
the season now stands at 19,553,863. 

Receipts of coal at Duluth-Superior Harbor declined 
sharply in September. According to reports from the U. S. 
Engineer Officer, 207,901 net tons of anthracite and 647,095 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 








*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. _ 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 























Market Sept. 6, Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oct. 10, Market Sept. 6, Sept. 27, Oct. 4, Oct. 10, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 19217 Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.35 $4.90 $4.75 $4.50@$5.00 Pitts, No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.30 $2.10 $2.05 $2.15@$2.25 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus... 3.15 2.65 2.80 2.60@$2.85 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.65 SOc We 1,50@ 1.60 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus 2.30 2.10 2.10 1.85@ 2.25 
ponnoniss lump......... raping Saree i Le wee ; ao ae 4. ae 5.00 Midwest 
ocahontas mine run..... cago..... \ 2 : 2.25@ 3.00 : ‘hi ) 
“Smokeless mine run...... Boston. ..... BYU 4,90 EH ION 75) £90 Peete te Te TO cere CNN as SF | 2 382: ib IOD S00 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... ND 90 Sa 99 720.2515 6 tranklin Jl: screenings. . | Chicago..... Tae ARR TE 0.80@ 200 
Cambria mine PUD. cee e ee Boston...... 2.40 ZED he) Zz 10@ 2.70 Central Tl lump vee Chicago er 2 ¢ 70 2 ‘ 70 2 : 50 a : 00@ 3 r 00 
Somerset mine run........ Boston... ... Parsee tes reO get BSy 210 Geral TM mune runs: Chicago... |. 2.40 2.40 2.25 1.75@ 2.75 
Pool | ne Standard)... New York... 3.25 3,25 3.25 38.00@ 3.265 Central. Ill. screenings. Say Chicago..... 1% 75 1.60 1 "45 0. 60@ 2 G 25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 2.95 3.10 3.10 2.90@ 3.25 nd. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago... 2:95 2.95 2.90 2.35@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.50 2.80 2.80 2°76 Ind. 4th Vein mine sth. Chicago..... 7°55 ~ 2.407 -2°55° "2? 30@ 75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.45 2.55 2.45 #%.80@ 2.50 Ind’ 4th Vein screenings... Chicago... 1.70 1.60 1.55 0.90@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). . Philadelphia.. 2.35 2.40 2 .40 2 25@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein lump ian Chicago pe sd 2 ‘ 90 2 c 90 2 : 70 2 7 15@ 3 : 25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low a Baltimore.... 2.20 2.60 2.65: 2.35@ 2.60 Ind. 5th Vein mine roneee Chicago..... 9°50" 2.40" 2.507 - 2: 25@ 2.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.20 2.30 2.15 2.05@ 2.25 Ind. 5th Vein screenings a Chicago... .. r : 75 1.55 1 45 0. 70@ 5). 15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 Standard lump ee SMT ONis Eee? 50 3 eS eet 25o eS '25@ 3.50 
Pool 10 oH. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.30 2.45 2.25@ 2.385 Standard mine runes ae St, Louis 1.85 1.95 1.85 1 65@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 2.05 1.90 1.90 1.65@ 1.90 Standard screenings...... St. Louis 0.85 0.50 0.35 0.50@ 0.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.75@ 1.90 West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 3.05 2.90 3.00 2.60@ 3.96 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.80 2.10 2.20 2.00@ 2.15 West Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.35 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.25 1.15 1.15 0,.80@ 1.75 
hee DOF fae a Bt}. , sale Mae as ise ae : a iitee ne South and Southwest 
‘00 as an .).. Philadelphia.. 1. ‘ . : , Anis heten bien cosa. Hedac a3. ‘ ; 3 25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1:60 1:70 1:90 1:75@ 1.90 Big Seam lump...--...... Birmingham. 9-e 318 213 2'00@ 2.30 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.55@ 2.75 Big Seam (washed). ‘. 11) Birmingham.. 2.40 2.40 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.20 2.20 2.20@ 2.25 gh Ky. lump Pee Touisvillemenin 305 0mn3 (658es oo ae 3050003275 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.70 2.15 2.15 2.00@-2.25 SE. Ky. Wine TUTMens ee a Louisville’ gen 2.3502 | 208m OL 10 ee 2edS CE2E 25 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.45 3.35 3.25 3.00@ 3.40 gt Ky. screenings....._ Todisvilla meen (85 50ee eo Omee 1025 1.25 
' Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 2.15 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.15 Kansaslump............ Raisas- City ctr S758 Aol see Tete tee 
Santetedied screenings...... es ae ee Ler aos 5 008 A 25. Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. ... 4. O0den 4: 00S tay Oe eee 
‘Hocking lump...... +ee»ve. Columbus.... © : : - 40 & eee et : : 2°40e Lc. 
ee et cg hele pe eal Columbus..002015. 2.15 2.00. _1.90@ 2.15, “ansaescreenings:...... Kanses City. ERR pig eA 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.30 1.15 1.10 -1.00@ 12.10 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. tee ts 
Pitts. No. 8 lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F'.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight —— Sept. 27, 1921 Oct. 4, 1921 Oct. 10, 1921f 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company ' 
ESP OREM ial ote ol sas Sale 16° 6 New York...... $2.6] ange ere ee SP OOM SELON Me ayeralnd fe Cty « $77 60@ $7275." et ot $7.60@ $7.75 
MALOHOL a fe tie Pets fat ayo stele Philadelphia... .. 2.66 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8.20 . 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 60@ $8, 20 7.75@ 7.85 
BEST OK OMG oie ie sis, ftereie « Chicago........ 5,62 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
LUT ehh Age hh ene neeene New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 
USEC ts, sear cije vss 6 Philadelphia 2.66 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7,.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 
BG cetem eae sis ve tisls so Chicago........ 5.62 13.40 . 12.80 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
Stove.. New York...... 2.61 8.25@ 8.60 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 8.75 7.90@8.10 
Stove.. Philadelphia..... 2.66 8.25@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 
*Stove. Chicago........ 5.62 13.40 12390) er 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 
BPROMENUY Ss sd clncieicie v's. New York...... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut, 2.0... 560005 Philadelphia... . . 2.66 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 
BCKestinutin: sissies. Chicago........ 5.62 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.80 . 
Betis seas oiey osc 0.08 New York...... 2.47 5.00@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 
ORs avy lac! sesie, 010s Philadelphia. 2.38 4.50@ 5.56 6.15@ 6.25 4,50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
BORAT Sosa ceases: . Chicago. 3:0 .ic60% 5.62 12.40 W.15 12.40 W.15 12.40 W155 
Buckwheat No. |....... New York...... 2.47 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 3.00@ 3.25 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1....... Philadelphia... .. 2: 38> 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.00 zie Al) 
Rise edets cot cesce. New York...... 2.47 1.80@ 2.15 2.50 1.80@ 2.15 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 
RFCM tic lseieiieies sio'sres0:0 » Philadelphia... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
HSATIOY Soe s ciel disco se sei New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley........ ‘ Philadelphia..... a 1.00@ 1.25 pees 1.00@ 1.25 Me 1.00@ 1.25 38 
(PHT OBBY Gere sis oss oc vcs New York...... A fay A Pe ee ieee a: SO kip back ee ESO meme ce tcrtieat soit ‘ 
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tons of soft coal were unloaded during the month. When 
_ compared with receipts in August, decreases of 201,337 and 
421,460 tons, respectively, are shown. 


RECEIPTS OF COAL AT DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1921 


Hard Soft Total 
JUNE... 0 she ciate eae ee ee 192,830 2,125,453 2,318,283 
JULy.2 ote abe heats Ok ee eee eee eee 339,383 1,650,629 1,990,012 
AUBUSE.. ractin soieeleeier Ge on eee 418,238 1,068,555 1,486,793 
September's 004... 5S. vies cae ae ee 207,901 647,095 854,996 
Lotal'to Sept: 30) 192 |e eee een 414.600. 7,160,824 8,575,424 
Corresponding period, 1920............. 1,048,650 4,127,491 5,176,141 
Corresponding period, 1919 ir eae re 924,187 5,665,757 6,589,944 
Coresponding period, 1918............. 976,420 6, 228. 244 rf 204; 664 










1.6 
Biturninous Coal Durnped at 
1.4 | LakeErie Ports, by Weeks. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal during the week ended Oct. 1 
amounted to 1,832,000 net tons, according to the Geological 
Survey, or an increase of 78,000 tons when compared with 
the preceding week. The steam coals are in better position 
and prices for the independent product are nearing the 
circular figures of the old-line companies. 

Lake dumpings of anthracite: are decreasing. Loadings 
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Coal Age Index 8%, 
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weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are _ re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actuai 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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the Lakes to Oct. 1, 1921, was 2,680,651 ae in ey it 
was 2,406,661 tons. 
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COKE 


Production of beehive coke continued to increase during 
the week ended Oct. 1. The total output was estimated 
at 82,000 net tons, 12,000 tons in excess of that for the 


for 


the last week were 70,400 net tons compared with 
100,320 tons for the week ended Sept. 28. 


Movement up March. 


preceding week and the largest since the last week in 





Foreign 


Market 


And Export News 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY — Production in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended Sept. 24, 
was 1,798,866 metric tons, according to 
a cable to Coal Age. This is a slight 
increase, as compared with 1,768,718 
tons in the week preceding. 


HOLLAND — Latest cabled auotations 
to Coal Age are: American gas, un- 
changed at $7, British steam 28s., c¢.i-f. 
Rotterdam. This is a drop of 4s. on 
British coal from last week’s quotation. 


SPAIN—Coal production in 1920 was 
5,973,129 metric tons, or 53,000 tons in 
excess of the 1919 figure. Of the 
total output, 491,715 tons were anthra- 
cite, 4,928,989 bituminous and 552,425 
lignite. 

Demands have been made by the 
Spanish Coal Owners’ Association that 
a customs duty of 74 pesetas a ton be 
maintained on coal imported to Spain. 
The association also asks that coal used 
on Spanish warships shall be produced 
in Spain and that railway and steam- 
ship companies receiving Government 
assistance must use Spanish coal. 


BRAZIL—Americans are taking an in- 
creasing interest in the possibilities for 
marketing coal in Brazil, according to 
Commerce Reports. Competition with 
Great Britain, however, is keen, for 
that Government subsidizes vessels car- 
rying coal; and British industries and 
British-owned public utilities, especially 
railways, favor British coal. The Brit- 
ish have invested large sums in bunker- 
ing facilities, and know from long ex- 
perience how to handle the business, a 
knowledge which gives the Brazilians 
confidence in dealing with those firms. 





Hampton Roads Continues To Mark 
Time; Mediterranean Markets 
Being Exploited 


During the first few days of October 
the trend of the market has followed 
the dull pace set by September, when 
only 900,000 gress tons were dumped 
for all purposes, and a new low record 
nearly reached. The market is steady, 
however, and shippers believe condi- 
tions are bringing it to a more solid 
foundation. 

Export business continues dull, but 


the coastwise trade is brisk. Exploita- 
tion of the Mediterranean ports as well 
as some of the South American fields 
is also going forward, and shippers 
hope to open new and fruitful markets 
in those sections. : 
During the week ended Oct. 6 accu- 
mulations at Tide increased somewhat, 
shippers apparently looking forward to 
better business during the late fall. 
Prices, in the meantime, remain where 
they have been for the last few weeks, 
with little reason for change in sight. 
Shippers do not believe’ that the 
Hampton Roads coal business will suffer 
during the winter, although they do not 
hope for a revival of export trade at 
any time within the near future. Re- 
vision in certain port practices, they 
believe, will increase the bunker busi- 
ness. During the first week in October 
the general feeling in the market was 
optimistic; more so, in fact, than at 
any time within the last six weeks. 


PIER SITUATION 


Sept 39 Ost. 6. 
ept. ct. 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: ie 
Carson and 5. ene ee 1,353 1,316 
‘Lons_onvband. 409. ee eee 25,355 76,803 
Tons dumped for week. 99,741 53,653 
Tonnage waiting.............. 5,000 7,000 
Virginian ae Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Cars: on hand queue eee 1,386 1,675 
Tons on hand.. 69,300 32,659 
Tons dumped for week... 76,000 83,750 
Tonnage waiting.............. 11,605 6,700 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Garson hands aeen eee ode 1,401 1,432 
Tons on hand.. 70,000 67,000 
Tons dumped for week.. 41,482 60,038 
Tonnage waiting........ 2 300 2255 
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Grave Problem Faces 
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British Coal Industry 


South Wales Subsidy Dispute Closes Some Pits— 
Export Orders Dwindle—French Mine Stocks 
Increase No Demand from Any Quarter 


During the week ended Sept. 24 the 
output of the United Kingdom was 
4,273,900 gross tons, according to a 
cable to Coal Age. This is an increase 
of 112,400 tons as compared with the 
preceding week. 

September coal exports from Great 
Britain were 3,407,000 tons, compared 
with 3,103,000 in August. In Septem- 
ber, 1920, 1,476,000 tons were exported 
and in September, 1913, 6,197,000 tons. 

Honolulu interests have purchased 
11,000 tons of South Wales coal. One 
cargo left Oct. 10, and the other is 
scheduled for Oct. 28. Few orders are 
being booked and both ‘buyers and 
sellers are refraining from futures 
because of the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion. 

The coal industry in Durham is look- 
ing up momentarily as a result of an or- 
der from the Norwegian State Railways 
for 15,000 tons of screened steam to be 
shipped during October. In Wales the 
position is so bad that the Welsh Navi- 
gation Steam Coal Co., Ltd., has given 
24 hours’ notice to 1,500 men and 
executives. The pumps and ponies will 
be withdrawn from the shafts, and the 
length of the stoppage is indefinite. 

Generally employment in the British 
coal mining districts declined during 
August, with the exception of South 
Wales and Monmouth where it was 
better than in July. On July 29, 8.1 per 
cent miners were unemployed, on Aug. 
26, this had increased to 8.7. 





French Market Is Overstocked 


The position as regards available 
eoal is quite satisfactory, in fact too 
much so, chiefly due to the lack of de- 
mand, and in regard to railway stocks, 
to the fact that these concerns had at 
certain times to take delivery of huge 
quantities of German coals. Consumers 
can go for a fairly long time without 
buying, as available stocks added to the 
production and imports under existing 
contracts are more than ample to meet 
even an unexpected brisk demand. 

German coal deliveries will be con- 


trolled by the Office des Houilléres 
Sinistrées direct with the German 
Kohlensyndikat. It is hoped that this 
will enable a better regulation of the 
supplies according to actual require- 
ments, and that France will no longer 
have to take enormous quantities of 
fuel for which there is no call, and 
which at present is encumbering many 
concerns. 

In the face of menacing British com- 
petition, operators in the Northern dis- 
tricts have informed their men that 
some means must be found to reduce 
the prices. A further discussion will 
be held on Nov. 12, when the ques- 
tion of wages will be definitely touched. 
English offers still flood the market 
but very little new business is being 
transacted. 

Budapest gas works have completed 
arrangements whereby French mines 
will supply them with fuel. The 
arrangement permits the works to buy 
cecal 10 per cent lower in price than 
was demanded by mines in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Upper Silesia. 

French and Saar production for July, 
after deducting coal used at the mines, 
amounted to 2,012,000 tons. Adding 
the imports during the same month 
(660,000 tons) and deducting exports 
(321,000 tons), total quantity available 
was 2,351,000 tons, or hardly 40 per 
cent of the normal consumption. Dur- 
ing July, French plants produced 56,000 
tons of coke. Adding imports (279,000 
tons, chiefly from Germany under the 
Reparation Act) and deducting exports 
(74,000 tons), this leaves for actual use 
261,000 tons. 

However, existing stocks at the 
French mines and elsewhere have to 
be taken into account, and same at the 
end of July were: 


Tons 

AteEthiG BININGS #ey. eee ae tteie ee oe: © 1,256,000 
Lee VALlOUS we DOrtsiem. sedad <hr. 600,000 
Railway Genotsermisaciad tons rest 1,347,000 
Paris District, gasworks........ 136,000 
Others LaASw orks: ans ae oe ss 250,000 
Paris) Electricity “ereup ses...) 3. - 51,000 

TOUS eter parmtcrsabehs: oerctaye 3,640,000 
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United States August Exports of Coal 
and Coke, by Customs Districts 


Exports of coal and coke, by customs 
districts, from the United States in 
August, 1921, are shown in the follow- 
ing table: - 














—— Coal — 
Anthra- Bitu- 
cite minous Coke 
Customs Districts: 
Maine and New ee aa 
shire. . 36 21 
Vermont............. Mf 27 
Massachusetts 4 Ber 
St. Lawrence. 155,094 1,671 
Rochesterna... 7 ceiver 40/9365) sa 4: 
Buttalogeess ccs ceee 188,217 5,873 
ING Wa YiOrlee can se torke er. 1,021 98 
Philadelphia........... 84,064 56 
Maryland ores ene ts 663597 ita oer 
VEEPINIA ER ater ac AE eEST OAS ; 202 A726" ens 
Soutie@arolmna,..s ose yen ee 12:72 7 eee oe 
lori see eee.) eae ae 3B 2a ee 
Ni obile saa ese es side oheeresa tele DOB.» Fos. % 
New Grleanspa, ».4.0« owe aces. 1,021 3 
San Antonios... 2... 1,458 2,681 2,075 
BN Paso seen, .%.: 8 165 10,921 2 
San’ Dierome, «2 occke 14.6 sarfeiri rn 2aSt eo ac 
IATIZONReracewaett. «desis 1100 ree ae ve 
Sane HranciscOsy. «0 comer ee tae nee eee 7 
Washington.......... 42 1 S6 Mecesere 
A laakcal seni ss, sc..2 eee SOhware a ee 
Dalktotatercanh aye csc oe 1,677 2,934 560 
Duluth and Superior... 563 1, 739 123 
Miichiganaa each os 6 eke 726 98, 499 6,487 
Ohlone se: ae 13 820,602 1,024 
IPOrto HiCOw te 1, ee, lees ee 2 
Potaltedatcc cose cee 373,005 1,695,090 18,029 


BUNKER COAL SUPPLIED TO STEAMERS 
(In the Foreign Trade) 


Customs Districts: 


ING WEY Or aie rar tel cratotior a dey tal sak oes tale) ekesens 241,638 
Philadelphia. sGmeaccum uns sorode sass steve 33,397 
Mary landisce saeir es otek, say h ieee teclaereteiets, = 22,685 
Ving iniae, Seater Watters 217,369 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to C al Age) 


PIERS 
Oct. | Oct. 8t 
Pool 9, New York..... $5.75@$5.85 $5.75@ $5.85 
Pool 10, New York... . 5.50@ 5.60 5.45@ 5.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 5.80@ 6.00 5.80@ &. 00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.90@ 5.00 4.85@ 5.00 
Pools5- 6-7Hamp. Rds.. 4.25@ 4.40 4.25@ 4.50 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York... 6.10@ 6.20 5.85@ 5.95 
Pool 10, New York... 5.85@ 5.95 6.10@ 6.20 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 6.10@ 6.30 5.80@ 5.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.75@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.30 
Pools 9-71, Baltimore ERR penee: 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 5.00@ 5.10 4.95@ 5.10 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.865 4.65@ 4.85 
Welsh, Gibraltar..... 47%. 6d. f.0.b. 47s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Port Said..... 56s. 6d. f.o.b. 56s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Singapore..... 70s. ex. wharf 70s. ex wharf 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, pleietiog by ade Ps 45s. f.o.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Malta.. ay 508. f.0.D. 50s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon....... 57s. 6d.f.o.b 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata...... 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Nee O28) 60a f.a.8: 2s, Odat.a:5. 
Welsh, Teneriffe... 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa. . 55s. t.i.b. 55s . t.i.b. 
Durham, Newcastle... 358.@37s 35s.@ 37s. 
Belgian, Antwerp.. 110 fr. 110fr. 
C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 

—-Oct. 1-~ —-Oct. 8t-— 

Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol Vol. 
French Atlantic...... $8.75 $8.50 $%.80 &8.40 
United Kingdom..... 8.80 8.60 9.00 8.70 
Wiest [talya.jsee cs eee) 8.609 9.00 8.79 
Scandinavia......... 9.70 9.25 9.80 9.70 


These quotations are purely nominal and as far as 
can be learned, no business is being done in these 
markets. 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Oct. | Oct. 8f 
iralty Large...... 31s.3d 30s.@ 32s. 6d. 
eaamureiy. Taree ee eee | Ba 3d 3 19s.@ 20s 
Newcastle: 
Best Steams...... ern 18.00. 27s. 6d. 
Best Gaslee... Pac 3. 27s.€d. 27s.@ 28s. 
Best Bunkers...... 27s. 27s. 


tAdvance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 
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| Reports | 
From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Slack Market—Hampton Roads Agen- 
cies Have. Clear Sweep Through Most 
of the Territory — Operators Hold to 
Minimum Prices — Consumers’ Stocks 
Large—Anthracite Fairly Active. 


Bituminous—The current market pre- 
sents every opportunity for improved 
selling methods. Continued pressure 
upon the Pocahontas and New River 
shippers to move accumulations at the 
loading piers has resulted in the lowest 
offerings of the season, not only lower 
than the same coals were offered dur- 
ing the late summer but needlessly low 
if there were a more intelligent grasp 
of conditions than most of the Hampton 
Roads factors seem to show. The rec- 
ord is-one of steady forcing brought to 
bear on the buyer, and since a dozen 
or more different interests are partic- 
ipating in ‘this dog-eat-dog policy the 
price level is more or less demoralized. 

Well back to points considerably more 
than midway from Tidewater here to 
the Hudson River the cost of the smoke- 
less coals is less than the quality grades 
all-rail from Pennsylvania, this being 
due chiefly to the rivalry between ship- 
pers. The current market, therefore, 
continues to be dominated by Poca- 
hontas and New -River, practically to 
the exclusion of Pennsylvania coals. The 
effect is also evident upon the smoke- 
less shippers themselves, for in ‘many 
instances they ‘have been obliged either 


to scale down. prices On contracts taken . 


early in the year, or lose the tonnage. 
This seems poor. preparation for’ an- 


other season, for in‘all likelihood buyers: 


will defer purchases, in view of this 
year’s experience. © 


The daily average receipts at the’ 


Hudson gateways bears out the general 
result of low prices at Tidewater. And 
at Philadelphia, and. New-York piers 
the dumpings from day, to day continue 
extremely light. There seems no en- 
couragement whatever for Clearfield, 
Cambria. and Somerset shippers, al- 
though ‘doubtless a way will be found 
later on, to increase shipments’ from 
these districts. A few operations haye 


been able to work’ four to five days: 
weekly, but these are cases where there 
are certain contracts on. hand to pro- 


vide a nucleus, the coal’is of the highest 
reputation, and the sales staff is unflag- 
ging and vigilant. 


Pennsylvania operators, for the. most. € 
part, are adhering to their now well ., 


what over cost, and no less. 


of prices to move output, and less, too, 


is heard of coal being sent forward 
either by rail or water without definite 
consignment. 

With marine freights at a low ebb, 
85c. being the rate on barges, 2,000 


.tons and upward, Hampton Roads to 


Boston, stocks on hand are noticeably 
large. Consumers of all degrees have 
tried to take advantage of bargains, 
but “bargains” have held right through 


. to the fall, and now when $6.15@$6.25 


“is some weaker. 


) 


is freely offered on cars Boston for New 
River coal, the territory can absorb 
only a relatively small tonnage. 
Anthracite—Both companies and in- 
dividuals have no.trouble now in dis- 
posing. of all domestic sizes, except 
possibly egg and pea. Once more there 
is a seasonal demand from the house- 
holder. In most cities and towns the 
retail dealers are active, in some cases 
for the first time in several months. 
Shipments of stove and chestnut are 
notably slow, and the “independents” 


are once more asking premiums that . 


approach 75c.@90c. 





Tidewater—East 





NEW YORK 


Demand for Domestic Coals Growing— 
Pea Coal Sluggish—Local Bituminous 
Market Quiet but Demand Better In- 
land. 

Anthracite — There is a growing 
domestic demand and present indica- 
tions are that consumers are not going 
to be caught .napping this. winter. 
Operators and wholesalers report a 
continued heavy call for stove and 
chestnut. Egg is sluggish in this mar- 
ket but shippers say there is a better 


. demand along the line. 


The lack of demand for egg coal, 
locally, at the present time, is attrib- 
uted to the heavy tonnage of this size 
put in consumers’ bins in the past 
spring and early summer. However, it 
is estimated that not more than about 
80 per cent of the usual winter fuel 
has been put in cellars. 
tically. no market.for pea and large 


tonnages “are ‘being ‘placed. in storage. 


There has been’ no improvement in 
the steam coal sityation. Buckwheat 
‘Rice is accumulating 
rapidly and~ some distress tonnages 
were reported as Having been offered 
here at around $4) alongside. Barley 
is holding its’ owns) 


J } 


Bituminous—The- Inland demand is 


the one redeeming feature of the sit- 
settled policy of selling at a price some-:. uation. Tidewater call is, slow and has 
It is*ob- 


served that there is much less ‘slashing .. 


* fluctuated considerably the past, week. 


Consequently, the amount’ of icoak on 
the local piers is small.’ OA ety 


There is prac- © 
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There is a better feeling, however, 


“and it is believed the turning point is 


about here. Inquiries are gaining in 
number and indications point to the 
early booking of actual business. 
With the growing tendency to 
use the old district designations and 
analyses in selling the various- coals, 
operators and shippers are giving more 
attention to the marketing end of the 
business and are taking care to see 
that their salesmen become better ac- 
quainted with the qualities of the coals 
they are handling. ey 
The better grades, such as Pools 9 
and 10, are a little more active. Pool 
10 is more prominent than a week ago. 
Some effort has been made to ship 
Southern coals—Pocahontas and New ~ 
River—into this market, because of the 
dullness prevailing at Hampton Roads, 
and it is reported that quotations made 
to local consumers generally depend 
upon coals handled here, for Pools 1 
and 2 have ranged $6@$6.25 alongside. 
Considerable of these Southern coals 
have been shipped to points along Long 
Island Sound at prices. comparing 
favorably with those quoted by local 
houses for good grades handled at the 
local piers. ' 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Quickened by Cool Weather 
—Prices Unchanged—Steam Coals in 
Moderate Movement—Bituminous Un- 
stable — Railroads Best Buyers — Tide 
Trade Negligible. 


Anthracite—Thanks to some season- 


. able weather the city has.seen the light- 


ing of many new coal fires and retailers 
have received much new business. ‘Us- 
ually the orders have been for single 
tons, but there have been many for 
smaller lots. m1 

The big companies already announce 
that nut is fast getting into the same 
position as stove as regards their abil- 
ity to ship promptly. . The individuals 
can still take some orders for nut, but 
their situation is also much improved. 
Pea of course remains a slow seller. 
It is.egg that is making trouble for 
every operator. 

There ,jhave. been no price changes, 
and September circulars. are still in 
effect for all companies..,-There is no 
doubt that the independents would have 
at least increased stove, but conditions 
were not right, with the warm weather 
and falling demand prevailing at the 
beginning of the month. It can be 
taken for granted, however, that they 
will get their prices at least 75c. above 
company coal some time during the 
winter. ~ 

Steam coals are in moderate demand. 
Orders for buckwheat are coming: in 
better volume, but rice is still burden- 
some. Barley maintains its improve- 
ment and ‘seems to gain some. 

Bituminous—There is nothing stable 
about the market, for at the times when 
the demand seems td flare up in one 
section it dies down in others; The 
consumer continues to use the strictest 
caution in purchases and is prone to 
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wait for quotations from many sources 
before actually placing orders. 

Outside of the: railroads themselves, 
little attention was paid to the threat 
of the railway strike, and while con- 
siderable railroad coal is going into 
stock at this time, it is believed that 
the coming of winter and short sup- 
plies have as much to do with it as 
anything. 

Prices have remained firm during the 
past three or four weeks. Of course 
with. so many new operators in the 
market there are wide fluctuations, but 
the average, as quoted in the Weekly 
Review, has been well maintained. 

Tide shippers report a few inquiries 


recently, but these are so far below’ 


normal that little hope of an old-time 
resumption is hoped for in the near 
future. There are frequently entire 
weeks when.there are no clearances of 
coal cargoes from this port. 





BUFFALO 


Signs of Better Bituminous Demand— 
No. Great Immediate Activity Antici- 
pated—Canadian Trade Dull—Anthra- 
cite Slowly Improving. 


Bituminous—The shipper is keeping 
his ear close to the ground in expecta- 
tion of the stir in business that is bound 
to come before long. He does not look 
for much of a boom, for the old-time 
‘export trade is not likely to come back 
for some time, as British competition 


has now returned. But there are some | 
signs of greater activity in various. 


branches of trade and though locally 
the demand has not felt it much it is 
sure to do so before long. 

Canal-boat lines report the offering 
of an unusual amount of pig iron for 
Tidewater, but grain is moving so fast 
that the iron is mostly declined, for 
boats can handle grain much more 
rapidly. 

One reason for the light bituminous 
movement of late is the lack of busi- 
ness in Canada and the effort to make 
Canadian coal meet the reduced de- 
mand in that territory. Canadians are 
so indifferent to our coal that they do 
not visit this market and our jobbers 
are not able to interest them to any 
great extent. Prices are much_ the 
same as formerly, with no particular 
improvement in the movement. Still a 
better showing is looked for this month. 


Anthracite—Demand continues light. 
The amount coming in‘ has been less 
than it was a month ago. It seems that 
more coal has been shipped West than 
East, mostly. to take care of the sum- 
mer surplus, but now, as the Eastern 
demand improves it is best to turn 
more of it in that direction. That the 
local movement is not. satisfactory is 
shown by the cutting of some city retail 
prices.. Independents are. selling at 
about 30c. under the line companies and 
it will take some severe weather to 
bring prices up to that level. 

It has been common during the win- 


ter months to. get a dollar or more for , 


this: coal than is-asked regularly and 
as soon as the consumer with money 
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goes into the market he will pay it if 


coal from the usual source fails to 


come forward promptly. 


Lake—Shipments are not up to last 
month, but are as good as last ‘season 
at this time. Loadings for the week 
were 70,400 tons, of which 24,300 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 16,200 
for Milwaukee, 11,800 for Racine, 10,- 
500 for Fort William and 7,600 for 
Sheboygan. September shipments were 
388,874 tons as against 385,700 for Sep- 
tember, 1920, and for the season, 2,680,- 
651 tons, as against 2,406,661 tons last 
year. 


Coke—The trade goes along slowly. 
A big local furnace lately asked prices 
for the delivery of 45,000 tons of fur- 
nace coke, but it has now withdrawn the 
inquiry. The inference is that it will 
start up its byproduct ovens and hopes 
to be able to keep them going. Quota- 
tions: $4.50@$4.75 for foundry, $3.75@ 
$4 for furnace, $3.25 for stock and $4 
for chestnut size domestic, adding $3.64 
for freight. 


BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Trading Dull — Keen Com- 
petition Continues — Prices Low — An- 
thracite Demand Spurred by Colder 
Weather. 

Bituminous—With a tang in the air 
that portends the near approach of 
winter the trade has failed to show 
the usual seasonal interest.  Busi- 
ness conditions are reported as in a 
more hopeful state, but if there is any- 
thing like a boom imminent it is not 
reflected in immediate trading. 

Ruinous competition continues and 
this is especially marked in bunkers. 
Pools 9 and 71 sold here during the 
week $5.85@$5.95, trimmed in bunkers. 
This means a net price f.o.b. mines of 
$2.09@$2.19. There are still sharp bar- 
gains being offered even in best grades 
of soft coal and, while they are not 
anything like the bunker prices quoted, 
it is not unusual to hear of sales of 


Pool 9 around $2.35 and Pool 71 at 


$2.50. Best lump gas coals also range 
$2.35 @$2.50. 

A most discouraging feature ‘has to 
do with exports. So far there has: been 
but one loading on export account dur- 
ing October. Bunker trading has also 
fallen off to a great extent. The situa- 
tion, as in all the other Atlantic coast 
harbors, looks like a typical Sunday. 

Anthracite—Buying continues light, 
although there is some sign of revival 
as the colder weather gets nearer. In 
the less affluential sections, in direct 
contrast to conditions a year or so ago, 
ordering has gone back to the. ton. and. 
half-ton basis. 


two or three months. 
at all | surprising, however, 


of the dealers feel that they are now 
traveling on too small a margin of net 
profit. 
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‘Canada 

| TORONTO 
Business Active — Anthracite Orders 


Keep Dealers Busy—Bituminous Com- 
ing from Nova Scotia. 


Anthracite business has been quite 
active lately with the advent of cool 
weather. Dealers are busy making de- 
liveries and anticipate a rush trade for 
some time as many have delayed their 
orders until late 'in the season. 

Coal is coming forward freely from 
the mines and dealers have enough on 
hand to supply the demand for some 
time. Arrangements have been made 
for regular consignments of Nova 
Scotia coal by water. 


Current quotations follow: 


Retail: 
Anthracite, egg, stove, nut and 


1 
Pea,. ] 
Bituminous steam. # 
Domestic lump.. sate Bieta ! 
Cannel®. Barseis i a FE i] 
Wholesale f.0.b. cars at destination: 
"$7.75 to $8.50 
6.00 to 6.75 











MINNEAPOLIS 


Buying Becomes Active — Orders for 
Small Quantities—Coal Shortage Un- 
likely—Keen Competition for Business. 


The first killing frost of the fall 
started active domestic-ordering, though 
confined to smaller orders than com- 
mon. Dealers are not encouraging 
larger orders than the buyer can read- 
ily pay for. From the financial stand- 
point, the present plan is preferable. 
Small orders which can be paid for 
within the succeeding month are much 
better than larger ones for whose set- 
tlement more time must elapse. 

There is the customary complaint 
which comes in times like these, of 
ruinous low prices made, and how dis- 
rupting it is to business. This is a 
part of the trade ritual when things are 
dull and there is the usual keen con- 
petition for business. It is difficult to 
say how seriously it may be taken. 
Many firms which have been accused 
by ‘competitors of taking business in 
quantities at figures below cost seem 
to display distressing commercial 
health in view of that fatal action. 

Receipts at the docks have been de- 
clining, but the totals are the largest 
in the last four years, so the stocks 


Because of the light ordering, no, are at least not discouraging, with two 


retail advances of much size are noted, . 
to take care of the. wholesale price, 


increases, both company and independ- , the outward movement from the docks 


ent, that have, been made in the past, had been freer for the last month or 
It would not be, 
if there, 


were an advance at any time, as many 


more months of navigation left. It 
would be’ much better for the trade, if 


more, so that theré were a better space 
available for further receipts. But 


‘ with the start of fall, the movement to 


the interior has been distinctly better. 
“The eters as to requirements 
makes” it’ impossible to figure very’ 
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closely as to whether the present stocks 
are sadly short or are approximately 
sufficient. Assuming a vigorous win- 
ter and a good demand for industrial 
consumption, and the present season 
is threatened with a shortage. But 
presaging a moderate or a mild win- 
ter and less than average industrial re- 
quirement, and the stocks will serve 
nicely. 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Dull—Consumers Indifferent in 
the Face of Assured Supply — Winter 
of Rush Deliveries Predicted. 

With frosty weather only a few weeks 
away, and with less than 60 per cent 
of home bins filled, delivery facilities 
ought to be taxed to their utmost, but 
the outward flow from the yards is far 
from normal. It is becoming more and 
more evident that the masses will buy 
ccal only as actually needed during the 
coming winter. 

Consumers have become indifferent, 
especially now that they have been as- 
sured that there will be no coal famine. 
Coke shares with coal in the dullness 
of the market. 

Coal has gravitated to the bargain 
counter. A department store is offer- 
ing anthracite at $1 per ton under the 
prevailing rates at regular sources. 
Egg size sells at $14.95, chestnut 
$15.20, pea $13.45, and buckwheat 
$11.10. A charge of 75c. is added where 
coal is carried in. No less than two 
tons, nor more than six tons are sold 
to a customer. A Milwaukee dock com- 
pany is a party to the innovation. 

The crowded condition of the docks 
is reflected in the record of September’s 
Lake receipts, which were the smallest 
since navigation opened, the totals be- 
ing 102,492 tons of anthracite, and 
193,892 tons of soft coal. Revised fig- 
ures show the season’s receipts to Oct. 
1 were 747,722 tons of anthracite, and 
2,040,072 tons of soft coal, against 
573,707 and 1,053,805 tons respectively 
in 1920, a gain of 174,015 tons of an- 
thracite, and of 986,267 tons of soft 
coal. 





DULUTH 
Better Movement Provides More Stor- 
age Space — September Receipts Are 
Iighter—Few Price Changes. 

Coal men are working to the utmost 
to keep the local docks clear so that 
cargoes may continue to come and the 
lane be kept clear as far back as the 
mines. Increased orders, both from 
country dealers and their customers are 
being recorded every day, and with a 
falling off in receipts during Septem- 
ber, it is not thought that any block- 
ade of traffic will come. 

September receipts at Duluth-Supe- 
rior harbor aggregated 854,996 tons, 
as compared with 1,486,793 tons during 
August. Of soft coal, 647,095 tons were 
received, as compared with 1,068,555 
tons in the preceding month. Anthra- 
cite receipts were 207,901 tons, com- 
pared with 418,238 tons during August. 
For the season to Sept. 30, bituminous 
receipts were 7,160,824 tons, or 3,033,- 
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333 in excess of the same period last 
year. Hard coal receipts were 1,414,600 
tons, or 365,950 more than last year. 

Prices remain much the same with 
screenings down to $3.50, but there are 
signs of a strengthening market. No 
further troubles are anticipated from 
dock fires, as stocks have been lowered 
by the price reductions on screenings 
and buckwheat. For the latter, prices 
have again returned to $7@$7.50 from 
a drop to $6 which was brought about 
by an excess of supply. 








Inland West 


ST. LOUIS 
General Improvement Noted — Steam 
Market Still Quiet — Non-Union Coals 
Cut Domestic Movement. 

The first touch of autumn weather 
has brought a fairly good demand. 
People who formerly bought high 
grades are going to the cheaper fuels. 
Standard and Mt. Olive are going to 
be the strongest in St. Louis this win- 
ter. The country call for domestic is 
unusually good. 


There is no domestic business from | 


southeast Missouri nor below the Ohio 
River on either side of the Mississippi 
on account of Alabama and west Ken- 
tucky coming in on non-union prices, 
with advantageous freight rates. 

Country steam business is light. A 
fairly good movement of steam and 
domestic is noted to Omaha and some 
to the Kansas City market and a good 
through movement of all grades to Chi- 
cago and Northern territory. 

Steam in St. Louis has improved, 
mostly, however, for storage purposes. 
Movement of hard coal and smokeless 
is slow. Gas house and byproduct coke 
is selling fairly well. 





CHICAGO 
Trade in Doldrums—Domestic Market 
Quiet Before the Storm—Less Distress 
Tonnage. 

A number of operators were in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association in Chicago 
last week. These men spent much of 
their time at the offices of their sales 
agents, or in calling on the trade them- 
selves. They received some first-hand 
market information and it was difficult 
to find a more pessimistic lot of men. 

The coal trade, on account of the 
colder weather, is trying hard to look 
up, but conditions do not justify an 
optimistic outlook. Steam coals are 
still weak although there has been a 
slight improvement during the last few 
days. Some of the cement plants in 
the Middle West, which have been op2r- 
ating fairly well all summer, are now 
planning on closing down for the win- 
ter months in view of the fact that 
the road building season is nearly over. 
Thes2 companies have stopped taking 
coal, and this has thrown an extra ton- 
nage on the open market. 

Retailers have succeeded in selling 
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a few tons on account of the colder 
weather, and consequently some scat- 
tered replacement orders have been 
made, but there has been no real domes- 
tic business this year when one com- 
pares the volume of tonnage with other 
years. 

The time is drawing near when the 
Chicago public will have to consider 
the coal question. When that time ar- 
rives, it is our prediction that there 
will be a pretty severe scramble for 
coal. Some of the more hopeful sales 
agents claim the demand will be good 
all winter as we are so far behind on 
requirements that it will be impos- 
sible to make up for lost time; others 
who have been sadly disillusioned all 
season claim that the domestic demands 
can be taken care of adequately in at 
least six weeks. 

The smokeless market is_ holding 
fairly firm at $2.50 for mine run and 
$4.25@$4.75 on prepared sizes. Ken- 
tucky block as well as West Virginia 
splint is being sold $3.25@$3.75. 
Anthracite is moving slowly for this 
time of the year at prices strictly cir- 
cular in nearly all cases. 





CLEVELAND 
District Improvement Appears in In- 
dustrial Market—Retail Demand Better 
—Hard Coal Advances. 

A distinctly better tone has appeared 
in the coal market as a result of some 
improvement in the industrial situa- 
tion and in the domestic demand. The 
most pronounced recovery has taken 
place in the iron and steel industry 
both in Cleveland and in the Youngs- 
town district. In the steel industry, 
operations are on a basis of 50 per 
cent. This represents a gain of more 
than 100 per cent over the rate touched 
at the low point in July and August. 

In Youngstown, independent sheet 
mills have booked sufficient orders to 
maintain production for from seven to 
ten weeks and operations are now at 
about 70 per cent of capacity in that 
district. In the steel industry, which 
overshadows all others in manufactur- 
ing importance in this district, the 
feeling prevails that the present rate 
of production will be continued or in- 
creased throughout the winter. 

Some inquiries are being received for 
the future, but in the main the demand 
continues on a_ hand-to-mouth basis. 
This is due to the uncertainty as to 
the extent of the present revival to- 
gether with the widespread belief that 
lower freight rates will become a fact 
in the near future. Railroads are tak- 
ing only about two-thirds of the coal 
contracted for. Mine prices for indus- 
trial coal remain unchanged. 

The recent chilly spell caused a sharp 
increase in retail demand in this city. 
One strong selling point which the re- 
tailers have this year is the pre-war 
quality of coal which is now available 
for distribution. During the rush the 
quality of coal deteriorated sharply. 
This was especially true of Poca- 
hontas. Retail prices on anthracite 
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have been revised upward 25c. a ton, 
making stove and chestnut $14.50 and 
egg and grate $14.25. The advance was 
due to increases at wholesale. 

Receipts of bituminous coal during 
‘the week ended Oct. 1 were 959 cars; 
divided, industrial 707, retail 252, as 
compared with a total of 1,014 cars the 
preceding week. However, the receipts 
for dealers show an increase of 76 cars 
over the preceding week. 





CINCINNATI 


Wide Price Spreads Hamper Buying— 
Smokeless Quotations Break — Screen- 
ings in Distress. 

For the first time in weeks the mar- 
ket seems to have found a working 
level without a see-saw of divergent 
values and spreads in prices that were 
confusing, to say the least. For 
“weeks those who have studied the sit- 
uation have been struck by the tena- 
cious effort on the part of some of the 
companies to hold fast to top prices in 
the face of a falling market. Sales 
agents say they have been hampered 
by the process of dropping the price to 
get business and then raising it as soon 
as a few orders showed in the wake. 
In consequence of this there was an im- 
mediate stoppage of business as soon 
as the price went up once more and 
a resumption when it fell. In the 
meantime, the jobber found the spot 
where the cheap coal could be had, and 
with a buyer’s market to play, a steady 
stream of business was nearly impos- 
sible. 

Producers of smokeless have been the 
most persistent in their attempts to 
hold to the high values, but without 
much avail, for slack is selling very 
close to the mark set by bituminous. 
The drop in price of the prepared coal 
still goes on without being hindered 
in the least by those who advance their 
prices as soon as a small flow of busi- 
ness is produced. 

The descent in price, however, is 
looked upon in some quarters as being 
a bone for future contention, for, with 
the advertising campaigns of “buy coal 
now” that have been industriously car- 
ried on for months, it is feared that 
the public will hold off for some time 
to come. Sales agents are inclined to 
criticize the retailers for holding prices 
at the same level they were three and 
four months ago in the face of a drop 
in the spot prices. 





DETROIT 

Falling Temperatures Stimulate Do- 
mestic Market — Steam Inquiries More 
Frequent, but Buying Is Slow—Anthra- 
cite Demand Improves. 

Bituminous—Steam consumers are 
not showing the interest that should be 
developing to assure a satisfactory sup- 
ply for the winter. . Inquiries are 
rather more numerous, but buyers still 
seem to be holding off, or making pur- 
chases in small quantities and at ir- 
-regular intervals. 

Some of the steam users are buying 
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only when they find a chance to get 
coal at sacrifice prices, while others 
are apparently successful in providing 
for requirements by irregular purchases 
in the spot market. 

Low temperatures have given a 
stimulus to the retail market. Dealers 
are receiving inquiries and orders in 
greater number than for many weeks 
and are making a strenuous effort to 
handle distribution that should have 
been under way during the summer 
months. ; 

Pittsburgh No. 8 §-in. lump is quoted 
at the mines at $2.40, mine run $2.10, 
slack $1.65, Ohio 3-in. lump is $3.25, 
2-in. lump $3, egg $2.50, mine run $2, 
slack $1.35. West Virginia or Ken- 
tucky 4-in. lump is $3.25, 2-in. lump $3, 
egg $2.50, mine run $2, slack $1.50. 
Smokeless lump and egg is $5.25, mine 
run $2.90@$3 and slack $1.60. 

Anthracite — Supplies in retailers’ 
yards are still adequate, with buying 
demand improving as the result of 
colder weather. 





COLUMBUS 


Better Domestic Demand-—Lake Market 
Quiet—Steam Business Is Slow—Prices 
Are Unchanged. 

With the thermometer’ ranging 
around the freezing mark, dealers in 
all sections have been buying more 
actively. Retail stocks are only fair. 
Rural dealers are still holding off to 
a large extent but city retailers ar= 
buying briskly. A canvass in Colum- 
bus shows that about the usual amount 
of winter fuel has been stored in com- 
parison with former years. Retail 
prices are unchanged. 

The Lake trade is becoming quiet, 
although a considerable tonnage was 
shipped from Ohio ports during the 
week ended Oct. 1. A large part of 
this tonnage came from West Virginia 
and Kentucky mines. 

Steam business continues slow in 
every respect. Railroads are not tak- 
ing much tonnage and miscellaneous 
demands are not increasing to any ex- 
tent. Public utilities are about the only 
big customers at this time. Because 
of the larger production of lump, 
screenings are still weak, ranging $1@ 
$1.20 and in some instances even lower. 
Reserves in the hands of manufactur- 
ing plants are still rather large. 





South 





LOUISVILLE 
Increased Production of Prepared Sizes 
—Scereenings Sluggish—Retail Distri- 
bution Growing. 

With colder weather there has been 
an increased movement of prepared 
sizes, and the market is stiffer. Pro- 
duction is increasing and mines are 
averaging three to four days a week, 
with many running full time. 

The market is unable to absorb the 
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supply of screenings without heavier 
industrial buying, with the result that 
screenings are showing no price im- 
provement over last week. Retailers 
report better business, there being 
many small purchases, and a fair 
sprinkling of good stocking orders. 
Jobbers and producers are anticipat- 
ing a stiffer market for block, and it 
is believed that fall prices will be steady 
shortly at $3.75 or better on coal from 
eastern Kentucky. There has been a 
very fair movement of western Ken- 
tucky lump into Louisville. Western 
Kentucky with a freight rate of $1.40 
for all sizes as against a rate of $1.90 
@$2 from eastern Kentucky has some 
advantage, but has maintained values 
better than eastern Kentucky this year. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Slow and Weak — Current Buy- 
ing Only — Cooler Weather Stimulates 
Retail Trade -— Commercial Production 
(nimproved. 

The steam market is very weak with 
no material improvement noted in 
either the source or volume of demand. 
All buying that is being done at this 
time is in the spot market and there 
is no disposition to take on more coal 
than is necessary for immediate use. 
Railroads and other contract interests 
are taking around their minimum 
quotas and are doing little stocking. 

Steam quotations have varied only a 
little in the past few months. Several 
days of cooler weather has stimulated 
the retail trade and if the lower tem- 
peratures continue, retailers will be 
able to cut their stocks and resume 
shipments from the mines against con- 
tracts. At present, however, domestic 
operations are running irregularly and 
the output is not moved without trouble. 
Domestic mine prices for October are 
as follows: Cahaba and Black Creek, 
$5@$6; Corona, $4@$4.50; Montevallo. 
$7.25@$7.50; Carbon Hill, $4.25@$4.50; 
Big Seam, $3.25@$4.25. 








West 





DENVER 
No Market Losses Disappearing — De- 
cision Awaited on Wage Reduction. 

Lack of market is gradually disap- 
pearing and activities show a favorable 
tendency toward a stable market. Pro- 
duction for the week ended Sept. 17 
was 185,727 tons of a possible full- 
time output of 281,900 tons, while the 
week ended Aug. 20 showed an output 
of 147,598 tons of a possible produc- 
tion of 326,032 tons. 

Operators are awaiting the decision 
of the state industrial commission in 
the matter of the proposed 30 per cent 
cut in wages inaugurated by the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., but which was 
fought by the miners and resulted in 
a shutdown of some mines for ten or 
twelve days. The men are now work- 
ing at the old wages. 
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Northern Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 


Demand Increased But Little—Outlook 
Disappointing, Considering Season of 
Year—Iron and Steel Improvement Not 
Yet a Factor. 


A slight increase in demand is re- 
ported, but on the whole the situation 
at the beginning of October was dis- 
tinctly poorer than anticipated. In 
many quarters it was predicted three 
months ago there would be insufficient 
transportation as soon as _ weather 
came that was unfavorable to railroad 
operation. However, there are many 
idle cars and the railroads are han- 
dling the traffic so easily that. they 
seem to have a good margin of safety 
against the time when the weather 
will make their operations more dif- 
ficult. 

Line demand has increased only 
slightly. The iron and steel industry, 
which has been increasing in activity 
almost continuously since the middle 
of July, is still at a very low rate of 
operation compared with pre-war times 
and there is little if any improvement 
in progress at present. Lake shipments 
have continued to dwindle until they 
are relatively unimportant. Demand 
for domestic coal, while improved, is 
distinctly disappointing. 

Asking prices that have prevailed in 
the past few weeks are supported by 
actual market transactions, but there 
is no large volume of business, produc- 
tion being largely against contracts. 
Prices remain: Steam, slack, $1.65; 
mine run, $2.20@$2.25; $-in., $2.75; 13- 
in. domestic, $3.25; gas, slack, $2@ 
$2.25; mine run, $2.25@$2.35; #-in., 
$2.55 @$2.75. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Operators’ Price Ideas Advanced—Fur- 
naces Cautious about Contracting — 
Merchant Production Increased. 


The coke market has stiffened very 
distinctly in the past week, not so 
much on account of increased buying, 
but rather because of consumption 
prospects having improved and the 
near approach of winter. Whether the 
market will really be established at 
the higher levels now contemplated re- 
mains to be seen. The history of the 
trade presents many instances of im- 
proved prospects producing higher ask- 
ing prices than could be maintained for 
any length of time. 

Recent buying has given an .opera- 
tion to several. producers who were 
anxious to run even if little profit 


were involved. Some operators state 
they will not sell on contract under 
$3.75, while one or two name $4 as 
their objective. On the other hand, 
some might shade $3.50, which is the 
minimum asking price at present, and 
a great deal of productive capacity 
might have to be engaged before con- 
sumers were faced with a $4 price. 

Several furnace interests have been 
definitely or tentatively in the market 
for furnace coke to the end of the 
year, but they seem to be quite patient, 
and not anxious to blow in their stacks 
unless under very favorable conditions. 

Spot foundry coke, while not quotably 
higher, is stiffer, with a somewhat 
broader demand. We quote: Spot fur- 
nace, $3.85@$3.50; contract furnace, 
$3.50@$3.75; spot foundry, $4.25@ 
$4.75. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Oct. 1 at 14,400 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 37,900 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a total of 52,- 
300 tons, an increase of 8,540 tons. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Demand Stronger for Better Grades— 
Wage Controversy Closes Some Mines 
-—September Production Lighter. 

September loadings were 55,405 cars 
or 3,175,650 tons, as against August 
production of 56,636 cars, or 3,247,130 
tons. Only two months in the year 
had a lower production, April with 48,- 
015 carloads and May with 55,225. 
September, 1920, had a production of 
93,015 carloads. 

Because of a reduction in wages, 150 
miners employed by the Charles Coal 
Mining Co., east of Seward, along the 
main line of the Pennsylvania, failed 
to appear for work although no strike 
was formally declared. Mines at 
Marion Center, Indiana County, are 
also closed because of a refusal of the 
miners to accept a cut in wages. In 
Somerset County mining is showing 
some gains, and in sections mines that 
had been closed since spring have 
started operations. 





UNIONTOWN 


More Ovens Fired — Furnace Coke 
Firms Up With Better Inquiries—De- 
mand for Coal Is Heavier. 

Productive activity at coke plants 
continued to make gains, stimulated by 
the firm market tone and increased de- 
mands made by blast furnace inter- 
ests. More than 600 ovens were added 
to the active list during the week. 

In the market phase the principal 
development of the week. was. .the 
receipt by operators of an inquiry by 
the ‘Lackawanna Steel Co. for 15,000 
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tons of furnace coke per month for the 
remainder of the year. That inquiry 
has centered interest on the contract, 
furnace market, and most operators 
who expect to submit bids concede 
that the figure at which the order is 
placed will establish the furnace con- 
tract market, for the remainder of the 
year at least. . ; 

For several weeks the spot furnace 


market has been quotable at $3.35@ 


$3.50 but within the past few days the 
minimum figure has disappeared from 
sales. The Lackawanna inquiry has 
further stiffened quotations and it is 
possible that those operators who have 
been holding firmly for $3.75@$4 may 
be able to bring prospective buyers 
around to their point of view. it 

The demand for raw coal has in- 
creased considerably. It is noted, how, 
ever, that consumers needing tonnage 
have gone direct to the operators. The 
result has been that a number of 
smaller coal plants have resumed oper- 
ations without showing any reflection 
in spot quotations, those remaining at 
$1.50 for steam and $2 for byproduct. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
More Buying Interest Shown—R.R. 


Fuel Moving Better — Spot Sales Few. 


FAIRMONT 


Production was not much _ heavier 
during the first week of October, al- 
though inquiries were becoming more 
numerous. Contract shipments were 
limited, but railroad fuel was moving 
better; Lake tonnage was off and ex- 
port business was at a low ebb. Mine 
run ranged $1.50@$1.75, 
soft, $1@$1.40, and lump was $3@ 
$3.50. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Commercial ‘mines worked on a 25 
per cent basis. Prepared sizes: were 
in better call but the steam market 
was lifeless. Contract inquiries were 
stronger, but for the most part, did 
not bring closings. 





UPPER-POTOMAC 


No Improvement Yet—Many Mines Idle 


—Non-Union Competition too Stiff. 


This first week of October brought 
no improvement in operating conditions. 
Production was almost at a standstill 
except in the case of a few larger com- 
panies. Western Maryland coal could 
not be sold in competition with the 
non-union fields. Mine run ranged 
$1.50@$1.75. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Production Increases with Better Indus- 
trial Conditions and Seasonal Domestic 
Demand—R.R. Buying Heavier—Lake 
Tonnage Unchanged. 

A slight improvement in general con- 
ditions was felt by the coal trade dur- 


ing the week ended Oct. 1... Production 


was 366,760 tons or about 58.7 per cent 
of rated capacity, which volume of out- 


slack was © 
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put was greater than that of any week 
Since mid-August. The total tonnage 
mined shows an increase over the pre- 
ceding week of some 40,000 tons. 

Accumulated output for the calendar 
year to Oct. 1 is estimated at 13,151,- 
000 tons or 54 per cent of mine capac- 
ity, based on railroad ratings. Figures 
given out by the operators’ association 
indicate that their mines worked 48 
per cent of possible full time. 

There is a better tone to industrial 
demand and the approach of colder 
weather -is..bringing about—a. consider- 
able improvement in orders from re- 
tail dealers. With the increased busi- 
ness which is developing on the rail- 
roads, a stimulus is noticeable from 
that quarter. 

As yet, there is no evidence of any 
change in the movement of Lake cargo 
coal, and the volume of tonnage being 
handled is about the same. The rail- 
roads have on hand daily at lower Lake 
docks a little less than 9,000 cars, and 
receipts from the mines average less 
than 2,000 cars per day. 





' Middle West 


INDIANA 
Steam Sales Coming Hasier—Produc- 
tion Heavier—Trade Optimistic. 

In spite of the rather cool weather 
there does not appear to be much in- 
crease in the domestic demand. An 


advance of 25c. on coke and two grades _ 


of anthracite is the only indication that 
winter is almost here. Other than these 
two increases, summer prices still pre- 
vail. , 

The outlook in the bituminous region 
southwest of Indianapolis is somewhat 
improved. There has been an increase 
in production and sales of steam coal 
are coming a little easier. Some of 
‘the utilities, fearing a car or coal short- 
age this winter, are storing some coal. 
There is an increase in industrial ac- 
‘tivity and this is creating some addi- 
tional demand. 


MIDWEST REVIEW 

‘Better Domestic Movement — Steam 
Price Decline Halted—R.R. Strike Un- 
likely—Low Contract Quotations. 

Weather conditions continue to affect 
the coal market to a marked extent; 
on account of a few nights with frost, 
the domestic demand has increased ma- 
terially. The market on steam coal 
continues unsatisfactory. Cold weather 
may have some effect on industrial coal, 
but it is beginning to be doubted. The 
Middle West industries are still in poor 
shape, and not much activity is antici- 
pated during the winter months. 

Eastern coals at low prices are con- 
tinuing to make serious inroads. This 
.is because operators in southern II- 
linois are holding at $4.05 for the 
domestic sizes while producers in West 
-Virginia and Kentucky are offering 
their coal freely at 75c.@$1.25 below 
this figure. 





COAL AGE 


As soon as conditions become any- ° 


where near normal, the Eastern opera- 
tors are going to discover a hard time 
in store for them if they wish to re- 
tain their market in the Northwest. A 
great many roads serving Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas, now 
have direct connections into the Illinois 
and Indiana coal fields. For instance, 
the C. B. & Q. taps the enormously 
rich southern Illinois fields. This road, 
as it extends through Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, publishes attractive 
through rates from mines on its own 
lines to points in the Northwest also 
on its own lines. The C. & N. taps 
the coal fields in the central and south- 
ern central districts of Illinois, while 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
through its recent acquisition of the 
Chicago, Terre Haute and Southeastern 
taps the best Indiana fields. It is ex- 
pected when conditions become any- 
where near normal again these roads 
will all take the necessary steps to 
see to it that their rates are advan- 
tageous and their service in the North- 
west excellent. 

The market on steam coals has 
not improved this week, although it 
has grown no worse. ‘A great deal of 


tonnage has moved at the low prices 


established recently, but no lower. 
Steam buyers refuse to be influenced 
by any newspaper talk -relative to a 
railroad strike, -dnd it now appears 
their attitude in this matter is justi- 
fied through a statement made by one 
of the high officials of the railway 
brotherhoods who declares that if a 
walk-out should be ordered’ half the 
workers would become “scabs,” and the 
other half tramps. There may be some 
talk about a railroad strike, but this 
will not be taken very seriously. 

Big buyers who usually contract, but 
who this year planned to buy a part of 
their requirements on the open mar- 
ket, now find they can, if they so de- 
sire, make contracts at low prices that 
would have been considered out of line 
last spring. It must be said that very 
few big steam buyers are taking ad- 
vantage of these low prices at this date. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Car Shortage Arrives at Many Mines— 
Slightly Better Tone to Steam Prices— 
Domestic in Good Demand—R.R. Ton- 
nage Increases. 


Carterville steam coal has shown a 
little improvement, principally on 
screenings, not so much in tonnage 
movement as in the price. Demand for 
lump far exceeds the supply and egg 
is about breaking even. 

Railroad tonnage has been unusually 
good, but at many mines the small 
number of cars put in caused opera- 
tions to remain idle while some are 
working short-time on account of no 
ears. The circular price prevails on 
lump and egg with both association and 
independent operators. The price on 
screenings range 75c.@$1.25, with mine 
run $2.35@$2.75. 
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The Duquoin situation is somewhat 
similar, both as to operating conditions 
and prices. In the Mt. Olive field con- 


‘siderable improvement is noted in the 


tonnage, both railroad and domestic. 
Steam sizes are hard to move and are 
going mostly on contract. The St. 
Louis price on domestic is $3.25; coun- 
try price, $3.75. 

The Standard situation is improving 
some, especially on domestic prices. 
Standard 2-in. lump is quoted $2.75@ 
$3. Six inch is $3.25@$3.50, with nut 
and egg $2@$2.50. Screenings have 
strengthened to 50c.@60c. Railroad 
tonnage is fairly good but car short- 
age is showing up at many mines. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Screenings a Little Stiffer — Demand 
Improves — Southern Movement In- 
creases. 


Cold weather has resulted in in- 
creased orders for prepared sizes, while 
mine run and screenings are in slightly 
better demand as a result of the in- 
creased consumption on the part of 
utilities. Movement into the South is 
increasing, with the cotton and agri- 
cultural situation improved and credit 
conditions better. | 

Western Kentucky during the past 
few months has improved her market- 
ing facilities materially through secur- 
ing better freight rates, and increased 
territory. The selling field for west- 
ern Kentucky is better at the present 
time than ever before in the history 
of the district. 








Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Early Improvement Anticipated — Car 
Shortage Felt — Heavier Domestic 
Movement — Tide Tonnage Declines. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production was hardly up 
to the level of recent weeks at the out- 
set of October. Prices, even for pre- 
pared sizes, had declined to such a 
point that some smokeless was com- 
peting with high-volatiles. Tide ship- 
ments were small, but some coal was 
going to Inland East points with pre- 
pared sizes moving west under pres- 
sure. Slack was in even worse condi- 
tion and ranged $1.25@$2. Cars were 
none too plentiful, indicating that a 
shortage might come before long. 

Gulf producers generally anticipated 
an early improvement, but the output 
continued at the low rate of 40 per 
cent of capacity. It was, of course, 
the small Tidewater movement that 
made for the dullness, with the ma- 
jority of the mines still shut down. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production exceeded 300,- 
000 tons for the first time in recent 
weeks. The spot demand was picking 
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up somewhat, as had been anticipated. 
Car shortage losses amounted to 15,000 
tons. Prepared coal movement was 
better, but at weaker prices and there 
was also an increased demand in Phila- 
delphia and other Eastern markets. 

Tug River tonnage was sustained at 
about 85,000 tons, the rate being better 
than in any other smokeless field. The 
improvement in the steel industry was 
contributing to the better demand for 
coal. Difficulty in securing equipment 
retarded production slightly. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Heavier Buying of R.R. Fuel — Over- 
Production of Slack Continues — Car 
Shortage Appears. 


KANAWHA 


The daily output was about 14,000 
tons in the week ended Oct. 1. A slight 
car shortage was noted although this 
did not affect the market. Prepared 
coal was in better demand, but slack 
was in distress, having a tendency to 
depress all prices. Lake orders were 
being filled rapidly. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


After a brief period of demand, 
Logan conditions again relapsed into 
dullness. Notwithstanding this, pro- 
duction continued at the rate of 40,- 
000 tons daily. An encouraging fea- 
ture, however, was the heavier buying 
of railroad fuel. 


COAL AGE 


Thacker product.on continued at 
about £0 per cent of normal. The out- 
put was sustained largely by contracts 
and increased railroad fuel tonnage, 
although the domestic market was 
slightly stimulated. The spot steam 
trading was quiet and slack was de- 
cidedly off-color. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The output was still depressed to 
about 35 per cent of normal, but there 
was a general improvement to the mar- 
ket tone. The domestic demand was 
the strongest, at a wide price range 
of $3.25@$3.75. 

VIRGINIA 


The greater number of mines re- 
mained in idleness because of the poor 
demand, not more than 20 per cent 
of the producers being at work. Con- 
tract orders were just holding their 
own affording a run of 50 per cent 
of normal. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Record Tonnage Being Produced — 
Prices Low But Outlook Improved — 
Domestic Trade Good. 

More coal is being shipped from this 
section than ever before, and with in- 
dustry. getting slowly but steadily on 
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the way to re:overy and winter al- 
most here, the outlook is better than. 
any time during the year. 

It is true that prices are low, in some: 
cases below cost of production, but - 
with a better demand for domestic and! 
with a general improvement in con-- 
ditions around industrial centers, steam,, 
as well as domestic should soon in- 
crease in price. In most cases, best: 
grades of block have already been ad- 
vanced 25c. and the increase seems to» 
be holding so far. 





West 





UTAH 
Domestic Demand a Question of Tem- 
perature—Prices Uncertain, with Up- 
ward Trend. 

Although many people are placing: 
storage orders, the majority are buy- 
ing from hand-to-mouth. Prices are 
becoming unsteady again although it 
is but two weeks since they were re- 
vised. The tendency is upward now,. 
but no definite information concerning 
the proposed increase is obtainable at. 
this writing. 

The car supply is excellent, as is 
also the labor situation. Mines are 
averaging around 65 per cent, with one 
or two of the medium-sized companies. 
running full time. 











News Items 
From Field and Trade, 





COLORADO 


Fire in the Nushaft mine of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., near Florence, raged 
for nearly forty-eight hours and spread over 
a forty foot surface of the face of the 
mine before it could be put under control. 
A miner encountered the shaft of an 
abandoned oil well which had been driven 
through the mine, and the suppostion is 
that oil and gas from the well were ignited 
by the miner’s torch. 


ILLINOIS 


The entire output of seven mines o* the 
Springfield District Coal & Mining Co., has 
been taken over by the Peabody Coal Co. 
The mines are located at Auburn, Cora, 
Riverton, Springfield and Taylorville. The 
Peabody Coal Co. opened up a_ branch 
office in Springfield in order to facilitate 
the handling of the shipments from these 
mines 

Following is the itinerary of the Illinois 
Mine Examiners Board for the month of 
October as announced by Robert Medill, 
Director of Mines and Minerals of Illinois: 


Harrisburg, Oct. 4; Herrin, Oct 5; West 
Frankfort, Oct. 6; Sesser, Oct. 7; Belle- 
ville, Oct 10; Staunton, Oct. 11: Spring- 
field, Oct. 12; Lincoln, Oct. 13; Danville, 
Oct: 14; Pontiac, Oct. 15; Peoria, Oct. 17; 
LaSalle, Oct. 18. 


Over 600 men were thrown out of work 
recently when the Illinois Coal & Uoke Co., 
at Girard and the Standard Oil Co.. at 
Shoper closed their mines down until the 
market took a change for the better. 


The Appellate Division of the State Su- 
preme Court has handed down an interest- 
ing decision in a case brought by the 
American Steel Spring Co., Chicago, against 
the Bell & Zoller Coal Co., of the same city, 
upholding a verdict rendered in favor of the 
coal company by a lower court. in the con- 
tention that coal furnished by the company 


ignition by 
its decision, 
the court says that a general agent to sell 


carried no guarantee against 
spontaneous» combustion. In 


coal has no implied authority to warrant 
that it will not ignite by spontaneous com- 
bustion, and whoever relies on such a war- 
ranty must either show express authority 
to make the warranty, or a custom to give 
such warranty in making such sales, before 
the principal, or coal company represented, 
will be bound. In the case at issue, there 
is no evidence that it was usual for coal 
salesmen in taking orders for coal to war- 
rant that it would not ignite by spontane- 
ous combustion, and the plaintiff failed to 
make out a case. 


C. M. Wasson of Harrisburg has returned 
to his home after spending some time at 
his summer home in Michigan. He is con- 
nected with the Wasson Coal Co., operat- 
ing in Saline County. 


John 8S. Reiner, president of the Reiner 
Coal Co., Chicago, recently returned to his 
office from an inspection trip through the 
coal fields in southern Illinois 


The mine of the Pana Coal Co. at Pana 
has been temporarily shut down on ac- 
count of a fire which broke out in one 
of the main entries of the mine recently. 


The Illinois Coal & Coke Corporation is 
now planning to sink a new mine in Jeffer- 
son County near Waltonville. It will be 
modern in every way and the company will 
lay out a townsite near the mine, 


The Producers Coal & Coke Co., has been 
organized with offices at 29 La Salle St., 
Chicago, to handle Eastern and Western 
steam and domestic coal. Chas, A. Klotz is 
president, and Norman D. Birkland and 
Frank A. Warren are vice-presidents. 


The Big Four R.R., has announced that 
it will place a limit on the supply of coal 
ears available to each southern TIilinois 
mine. The round-robin system bv which 
different companies are given available cars 
strictly in rotation has been adopted. 


. director. 


INDIANA 


Walter C. MecLoud and Edward Shirkie,. 
both coal operators of Terre Haute, are 
named as directors of the Coats Steamers, 
Inc., a company organized for the manu- 
facture of steam automobiles. 


Suit for $40,000 damages, charging 
breach of contract, and for $21,755 on ac- 
count, has been filed in superior court, In- 
dianapolis, by the Black Comet Coal Min- 
ing Co. against the Indianapolis Street Ry. 
Co. The plaintiff says it entered into a 
contract in September, 1920, to ship from 
twenty to thirty cars of mine run cach 
week to the defendant company until April 


1, 1921. The plaintiff says the defendant 
received and paid for coal shipped in 
October and November, 1920 but did not 


pay for 6,043 tons received by it in De- 
cember, 1920, and January, 1921. The 
$21,755 suit on account is based on this 
claim. An official of the street railway 
company said it secured priority orders for 
freight cars to ship coal from the Black 
Comet company, and that the mining com- 
pany used the cars for shipment to other 
p'aces forcing the Street Railway Co. to 
buy on the open market sat prices in excess 
of the contract figure. 


Dr. W. N. Logan, geologist under the 
Indiana conservation department, and field 
party consisting of several scientists on the 
faculty of Indiana University, have com- 
pleted a systematic survey of the coal- 
bearing rocks of the northern portion of the 
coal area of Indiana, according to announce- 
ment made by Richard Lieber, conservation 
The area studied includes the 
whole or portions of Clay, Vigo, Vermillion, 
Parke, Fountain, Warren and Benton coun- 
ties, and adjoins on the north the area sur- 
veyed last year. 


Glenn Van Auken, George M. Barnard and 
Edgar M. Blessing, members of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission, and A. 
B. Cronk, attorney and freight rate ex- 
pert in the employ of the commission, will 
conduct a hearing on the petition of the 
Chicago & Indiana coal railway division 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to aban- 
don the division. R. B. Coapstick, attorney 
for the State Chamber of Commerce, in- 
tends to put on between sixty and seventy 
witnesses against the abondonment pro- 
posal, the commission has heard. The com- 
mission will hear the case for the inter- 
state commerce commission, to which the 
petition was addressed. 


October 138, 1921 


The Big Four Mine at Boonville has been 
worked out and machinery is now being 
moved to the new Liberty mine, northeast 
of Princeton. 

The Peoples Ice & Fuel Co., Vincennes, 
has increased its capital from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 





KENTUCKY 


The Millers’ Creek Excelsior Coal Co., 
has been incorporated by H. W. Fraight, 
president; T. B,. Lane, vice-president and 
general manager. 


The Northeast Kentucky Coal Co. which 
is under the active management of Henry 
LaViers of Paintsville has hit upon a most 
novel plan for utilizing the rock and slate 
taken out of its mines. Near the tipple a 
rock crusher has beeu installed and the 
slate and rock after being crushed is 
loaded into cars through a bin and is used 
in the construction of roads so that the 
company is realizing even on what would 
ordinarily be considered a waste product. 


The Ellaura Coal & Coke Co., recently 
organized in Kingsport, is arranging for the 
operation of coal properties in Lee County. 
The company will issue bonds for $30,000, 
the proceeds to be used for the purchase 
of equipment for installation at the site. 
It is proposed to construct q railroad, about 
two miles long, to reach the mines. James 
L. Nixon is president, and Charles J. Kes- 
ner, secretary-treasurer. 


Colonel Wolf, of New York, president of 
the Kentucky King Coal Co., a large opera- 
tion on Wallins Creek, has been visiting 
the mine. 


D. 8S. Riddle, of the Riddle Coal Co. 
Chattanooga, was in Pineville recently. 


James Gatliff, of the Southern Mining Co., 
Knoxville, was a recent visitor in Pineville. 


Hal Mould, general manager of the Pea- 
body Coal Co., Syndicate No. 2, with head- 
quarters at Pineville, was chosen as gov- 
ernor of the Tennessee-Kentucky Kiwanis 
Club at convention held in Memphis. The 
delegation attending the convention, in- 
cluded the following Kentucky coal men: 
W. R. Morrison, of the Utility Gas Coal Co; 
T. R. Ware, interested in Straight Creek 
operations; W. L. Moss, of the White Moss 
Coal Co. and Richard Barker, of the Boone 
Trail Coal Co. 


MINNESOTA 


Dean W. R. Appleby of the state univer- 
sity school of mines and Professor W. H. 
Emmons, of the geological department, re- 
cently returned from an investigation of 
the coal and iron deposits of Manchuria. 


Ivan Bowen, member of the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission, has 
been named chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the joint congressional commis- 
sion of agricultural inquiry. This com- 
mittee is to analyze the marketing and 
transportation of coal. Mr. Bowen with 
five other utility commissioners will con- 
Be a nation-wide inquiry into the coal 
trade. 


NEW YORK 


J. E. Gaskill, of the Southern Coal Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Fairmont, 
has been in New York on business. 


The Wyoming Valley Coal Co. is the re- 
ported purchaser of a plot of ground con- 
taining 45,000 square feet at the southeast 
corner of Sixth street and Second avenue, 
Brooklyn. This propertv adjoins the com- 
pany’s present plant on Gowanus Canal and 
on it will be erected large coal pockets 
equipped with modern machinery. 


Joseph Mehr, formerly with Coal Age, 
has been appointed fuel engineer and man- 
ager of the coal department of the Adria 
Steamship & Commerce Corporation, 17 
Battery Place, New York City. 


J. B. Roberts will represent the Nichol- 
son-Smith Coal Co, of Cleveland in Buffalo. 
The company is opening an office in the 
Marine Trust Bldg. He was formerly vice- 
president of the P. O. McIntire Coal Co., of 
Cleveland. 


OHIO 


P. H. Henry, president of the Kentenia 
Coal Sales Co., recently renewed old ac- 
quaintances in Cincinnati. He is now lo- 
cated in the New York office. 


E. M. Poston, president of the New York 
Coal Co., and one of the best known 
operators in Ohio, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the national unemployment confer- 
.enee by President Harding. 


COAL AGE 


W. R. Chatfield, general manager of the 
Paragon-Elkhorn Coal Co. in Pike County, 
Ky., visited the Cincinnati market recently. 


Effective Oct. 1, the Elk Coal & Coke 
Co. will handle its West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky business from the Columbus office, 
at 805 Ferris Building. 


A recent visitor in the Cincinnati market 
was Quin Morton of Charleston, president 
of the Wood-Morton Fuel Co. 


Recent charters issued to coal producing 
companies were: Pleasant Valley Coal Co., 
Cleveland, $75,000, E. M. Kossin, M. B. 
Pennell, A. W. Bell, George O. Willett and 
L. E. Geil; Humphrey Coal Co., Cincinnati, 
$25,000, J. M. Humphrey, EK. C. Humphrey, 
Thomas Dew, Thomas L. Tallentire and 
David Lorbach; East Richland Coal Co., 
St. Clairsville, $60,000, W. J. Walker, W. 
R. Thompson, Jennie Thompson, Walter 
Gongola and Lewis Drycek. 


Notices of dissolution of the partnership 
of the Packard Coal Mining Co., and also 
the Franklin Mining Co., have been filed. 
The partnerships have been succeeded by a 
corporation styled the Packard Coal Co., 
with offices at Columbus. M. L. Yuster is 
at the head of the corporation which takes 
over the properties, located in the Hocking 
Valley. 


George H. Baker, vice-president of the 
Maynard Coal Co., has been named a trus- 
tee of the Ohio Weslyan University of 
Delaware, to succeed the late Z. W, White 
of Columbus. 


The B. C. Tucker Coal Co., Cleveland, 
was recently incorporated at $100,000. B. 
C. Tucker, formerly president of the Lake 
City Coal Co., is president of the new con- 
cern, and John Keefe and Harry Abels, 
formerly with the Lake City Coal Co., are 
associated with Mr. Tucker in his new en- 
terprise. 


Suit has been entered at Athens by the 
Hocking Coal Co., against the Carbondale 
Coal Co., claiming $330,000 damages for the 
remova! of 650,000 tons of coal from the 
plaintiff's property and other acts which 
are construed as damages. 


W. J. O’Toole, president of the Central 
Pocahontas Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Welch, W. Va., was in Cincinnati recently 
on a business trip. 


The Mullins coal mine of the Underhill 
Coal Co. of Cleveland has resumed opera- 
tion, after being idle since April 1 for re- 


pairs, overhauling and equipment costing 
pac 00 One hundred men returned to 
work. 





OKLAHOMA 


Two men have been arrested and placed 
in jail at Henryetta, following what is be- 
lieved to have been an incendiary fire that 
destroyed several buildings and mine prop- 
erty of the Consolidated Fuel Co., at its 
No. 3 mine, near Henryetta. The loss is 
estimated at $10,000. 


The Hotton Coal Mining Co., 
organized at Henryetta, with a _ capital 
stock of $10,000. The jncorporators are: 
R. F. Wise, Earl Wells and H, E. Wise, all 
of Henryetta. The company owns some 
coal land leases near Henryetta which it is 
planning to develop. 


The Hailey Okla. Coal Mining Co., has 
opened a new mine near Haileyville. This 
mine is really a continuation of an old 
operation which was worked through a 
shaft in the heart of the town of Hailey- 
ville. The new shaft is about one mile 
west of the old one. 


has been 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The forestry department of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
announces that great success is being met 
with in the planting of pine and Norway 
spruce trees in the Pottsville region. The 
company intends to reforest its entire tract, 
comprising nearly half of the Schuylkill 
coal region. 


The manslaughter case against Thomas 
Elliott, of Brownsville, on account of having 
run over a little girl with his automobile 
and killing her on a street of Brownsville 
several months ago, has been dismissed. 
Mr. Elliott is president of the Lilley Coal 
Co., operating gq large mine near West 
Brownsville. 


Chief Button, of the State Department 
of Mines, is compiling a list of all anthra- 
cite collieries which have suspended, giving 
the Kohler mine cave legislation as the 
reason. 
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The Girard Mammoth Coal Co. lost its 
$1,000.000 suit against the Raven Run Coal 
Co. when the court recently dismissed the 
bill of injunction granted the Girard com- 
pany and refused to direct specific per- 
formance of a contract. The case involves 
the ownership of lands of the Raven Run 
company, worth $1,000,000. It is alleged 
the Raven Run company agreed to sell out 
to the Girard company, but the deal was 
called off when the question of some of the. 
land titles became involved, As gq result, 
the Raven Run company held the $20,000 
deposited as a guarantee. Efforts were 
made by the Girard company to go through 
with the deal with the Raven Run com- 
pany. 

Coal shipments by the Monongahela 
River in August were 893,700 tons, an in- 
crease of 102,400 tons over July, 


_ Thomas F. Gilbride has sold his interest 
in the Blakely Red Ash Coal Co. Payment 
for his share of the property is to be made 
in royalties running from 50 to 75ec, a ton. 


State charters issued include those for 
the following companies: Clearhill Coal 
Mining Co., Burnside, capital stock $150,- 
000; treasurer, William C. Browne, Burn- 
side, Incorporators: William C. Browne, 
Burnside; M. H. Makey, Altoona, and 
George A. Potter, Altoona. Brinkley Coal 
Co., Youngwood ; capital $25,000; treasurer, 
S. J. Silliman, Youngwood. Incorporators: 
W. S. Brinkley, E. M. Bennett and Frank 
Brush, Youngwood. 


Jesse W. Powell, treasurer, has notified 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth that 
the capital stock of the Silver Lake Coal 
Co. has been increased from $5,500 to 
$300,000. 


The Public Service Commission has dis- 
missed the complaint of the St. Clair Coal 
Co., Schuylkill County, against the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Light, Heat & Power Co. 
The complainant filed objections to in- 
creased rates of the respondent, effective in 
1919 and 1920. In an order the commis- 
sion finds that the power company rates 
are not unreasonable and not unjustly dis- 
eriminatory, as claimed. 





TENNESSEE 


The Black Mountain Coal Products Co. 
of Pittsburg has purchased 50,000 acres of 
coal land near Spring City, Tenn, about 60 
miles from Chattanooga, and will spend 
about $1,906,000 in the development of the 
property to a capacity of 15,000 tons a day. 


O. P. Pile, Chief Mine Inspector. for 
Tennessee, announces that he will hold an 
examination for mine foreman in Knoxville, 
from Oct. 18 to 20 incl. This examination 
will be held in the assembly rooms of the 
Atkins Hotel. 


James M. Adams, secretary of the Se- 
wanee Fuel and Iron Co.. of Chattanooga, 
and James M. Wills, Southern sales repre- 
sentative of the same concern, have applied 
for charter for Sewanee Coal Co.. author- 
ized capital $25,000, to be located in At- 
lanta Ga., and are opening offices there 
for wholesale handling of coal and coke. 


TEXAS 


J. B. Robinson, of Rockdale, has or- 
penized a company among coal operators 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Ba‘timore. Md., 
which will soon enter the field of lignite 
mining at Rockdale. The company has se- 
cured a 50-year lease on 396 acres of land 
in Milam County and work of building a 
spur track to the property and erecting 
handling facilities is now under way. 


Formal petition for a permit for the 
erection of a coal and fuel bunkering plant 
on a 20-acre tract at Manchester on the 
Ship Channel] near Houston. has been filed 
with the City Commission by W. C, Hogg 
and V. H. Borsodi. The plant wi'l be 
equipped for supplying ships that call at 
Port Houston, and also for handling coal 
cargoes that are shipped in. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors will give a hearing on Oct. 25, on 
bills to prevent the discharge of oil and 
other waste into navigable streams, which 
affect discharges from coal mines. It is 
said that in a former Congress the measure 
was defeated by a Pennsylvania _ repre- 
sentative on the committee who objected 
to its application to ths coal industry. 
Representative Strong, of Pennsylvania, a 
member of the present committee, represents 
a coal mining district and will probably 
leok out for coal interests which might be 
affected. 
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Representative Herrick, Oklahoma, has 
introduced a bill proposing a standard wage 
and commodity price which he claims. will 
solve, the unemployment problem ; and 
prevent strikes. He proposes that a special 
committee of the House shall report a 
proposed law for consideration by Congress. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Under authority: granted by the secre- 
tary of the state the name of» the Ryan 
Coal Co. has been: changed to the Clarks- 
burg Gas and Coal Co. and: hereafter the 
general office of this company will be at 
Wheeling instead of Fairmont. 


There jis strong possibility of the con- 
struction of a new railroad. through Gilmer 
County, which will open the rich coal re- 
sources of that county. The county court 
has authorized a special election to vote on 
the question of issuing $100,000 in bonds 
for the purpose of doing preliminary work 
on the railroad. If the railroad is built it 
will follow the river route, often impassa- 
ble in winter. It is proposed to build the 
road from Gilmer station, where connection 


would be made with the Charleston Division, 


of the B. & O. for a distance of 16 miles 
to Glenville, the county seat. It is. also 
planned to extend the road through Gilmer 
and Wirt counties to Palestine in order to 
effect a juncture with the Ohio and Little 
Kanawha. ae 


At a time when there has not been so 
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much activity in the production of coal the 
Lake Superior Coal Co. of Superior, in the 
McDowell County field, has relined its shaft 
at No. 2 mine. This was accomplished 
without in any way suspending or retard- 
ing the use of the shaft for the mining of 
coal. 


Organization of the Brooke County Coal 
& Coke Co. with a capital stock of $430,000 
presages the development of coal lands in 
Brooke County. Wellsburg is..to be the 
headquarters of the company in which R. 
L.' Ramsey, J. R.: Elson, W. S. Wilkin, 
S._S. Hodges, all of Wellsburg are inter- 
ested, together with C. M. Warden of 
Beech Bottom. ‘ 

The Dixie Pocahontas Coal Co. of Hunt- 
ington has been organized. This company 
is capitalized at $100,000. Leading figures 
in the organization were James F. Poin- 
dexter, Joseph Maloney, John S. Marcum, 
J R .Marcum and C. D. Poindexter, all of 
Huntington. 


‘Construction work on an extension of a 

spur from Norton to one of: the mines of 
the West Virginia Coal & -Coke Co. has 
been ‘completed. i : 


, Lee Hutchinson, in. charge of the Cin- 
cinnati branch of the company was at the 
general offices in Fairmont recently. 


Judge William S. Bennet, chief counsel 
in Chicago of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., owning much coal property in Marion 
County, has been visiting in Fairmont. 
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W. D. Boone, of Lookout, well known in 
smokeless circles, spent a few days in 
Charleston recently. 


M,. L. Hutchinson, of Fairmont, president 
of. the Hutchinson Coal Co., was in Phila- 
delphia on a business mission recently. 


Harry Whyel, one of the well known 
operators of the Uniontown section, who 
recently returned from a trip to Europe, 
was a visitor in Fairmont recently. 


Roy H. Cunningham, of Huntington, 
manager of sales for the Twin States Fuel 
Co. was in the Detroit market recently. 


H. D. Everett, manager of sales of the 
Smokeless Fuel Co. of Charleston, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Chicago. 


oO. W. Gardner of Lynchburg, Va., presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Virginia Coal 
el was a recent visitor at the Huntington 
office. ; 


WISCONSIN 


The Consolidated Fuel Co, of Chicago 
has entered the Milwaukee market and is 
storing coal on one of the docks of the 
Kanawha Fuel Co. 


~The Maynard Coal Co., of Columbus has 
made extensive repairs and improvements 
at its docks at Superior. The new capacity 
will be in the neighborhood of 1,000,000 
tons. The improvements will be completed 
by the opening of navigation in 1922. ; 











Traffic N ews 


The Clay County (Ky.) Coal Operators’ 
Association complains to the commission 
against unreasonable rates on coal from 
mines on the Cumberland and Manchester 
RR. to various interstate destinations and 
asks for rates the same as apply from Bar- 
bourville, Ky, and other contiguous stations, 


The Little Fork Coal Co. of Willard, Ky., 
complains against -unreasonable rates on 
coal from Willard to Cincinnati and other 
points in C. F. A. territory. 


Reduction of Coal rates has been an- 
nounced by the O.. S. L. R.R. This means 
that the coal of~Kemmerer, Cumberland 
and Rock Springs, Wyo., may be shipped 
to Utah on the same basis as that. which 
comes from Castlegate district in Utah, as 
far as the smelter district from Sandy 
north, including the International, is con- 
cerned. Rates on coal were last advanced 
25 per cent, when the I, C. C. authorized 
such an increase and this increase is to be 
taken off. Utah operators are not averse 
to the competition which will’ result from 
the heavier shipments of Wyoming coal into 
the Utah field, but feel there should be an 
equitable adjustment in the other direction. 
As it is, Wyoming coal can -be. shipped 
to Idaho, Oregon and other points cheaper 
than Utah coal. Unless the railroad com- 
pany changes its plans it is stated that 
any application it may make -to alter its 
rates on coal coming from Wyoming to 
Utah will be resisted. It is held that 
the Utah mines should. now be placed on a 
parity with Wyoming operations. 


Application of the Bamberger Electric 
R-R. which was made to the Utah Public 
Utilities Commission for an order to compel 
the Utah*Ry., the D. and R.G., and the Salt 
Lake Koute to establish joint through rates 
on coal from the Utah Railway terminals 
and points to Ogden by the Bamberger line. 
has been dismissed by the commissioners. 
It was held that there was no necessity for 
such action. 


In telegrams addressed to members of 
the Portsmouth and Cincinnati sales agents 
for coals originating on their lines, the 
Norfolk & Western has asked for possible 
business anticipated by their companies for 
the next month. These telegrams say that 
the increase in business has been such as 
to force them to make a call on connecting 
lines for empties. 

The Crookston Gas Co., has complained 
to the I. C. C. against unreasonable rates 
on coke from St. Paul, Minn., to destina- 
tions in Minnesota. 

In the complaint of the Michigan Paper 
Mills Traffic Association, involving rates 
on coal from the Ohio and inner and outer 
crescent fields to points in Michigan and 
Indiana, the commission has authorized the 
Grand Rapids Association of Commerce to 
intervene. 

During the second quarter of 1921 the 
I, C. C. reports that 435,046 cars of 21,254,- 
‘080 tons of anthracite coal, 1,284,931 cars 
Of 65,908,865 tons of bituminous coal and 
45,776 cars of 1,563,567 tons of coke were 
transported by railroads. 





In the complaint of the Michigan Paper 
Mills Traffic Association, *involving rates on 
coal from the Ohio and inner and. outer 
Crescent fields to points in Michigan and 
Indiana, the I. C. C. has authorized the 
Kalamazoo, Mich, Chamber of Commerce 
to intervene. 


The complaint of the Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau has been assigned for hearing at 
Chicago Oct..25 and the complaints of the 
International Coal Products Corporation 
has been assigned. for hearing at Washing- 
ton Oct, 18. 


The American: Smelting and Refining Co., 
has requested the commission to reopen for 
argument and rehearing its case in which 
the commision recently decided that the de- 
murrage chargé and average free time at 
Baltimore on coke f6ér export in 1918 was 
not unreasonable. 








, 


Association Activities 


National Retail Coal Merchants’ 


Association 


The executive committee and directors 
of the association met recently at Indian- 
apolis. The meeting of the committee was 
called to devise an immediate plan to con- 
vince the public of the importance of buy- 
ing coal early. Should Indianapolis feel in- 
clined to extend an invitation for the next 
national convention, the city would have 
no trouble obtaining it, it was said. 





Northeast Kentucky Coal Association. 


Officers and directors of ‘the association 
piloted 150 members of the Ashland Cham- 
ber of Commerce on a trip, made by special 
train, through the coal territory adjacent 
to the Big Sandy River, a coal territory in 
which $30,000,000 has been. invested within 
the last eight or nine-years and where 180 
mines are now -in operation, although 
limited railroad facilities have confined the 
development of the Miller’s Creek and Elk- 
horn Byproduct seams to the western side 
of the Big Sandy. 


Ashland being to the Big Sandy field 
what Huntington, W. Va., is to Logan, a 
trading center for the Big Sandy, it was 
desired by the Chamber of Commerce not 
only to learn something of the richness of 
the region tributary to Ashland but also 
to better acquaint the mining communities 
with the possibilities of Ashland. 


— 








Recent Patents 





Power Shovel for Use in Mines. Clyde 
S. Corrigan, Norwood, Ohio, 1,389,421. 
Aug. 30, 1921. Filed July 15, 1920; serial 
No. 396,391. 


Rock Drill. Thomas Turner, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, assignor to Hardsocg Wonder Drill 
Co., Uttumwa, Iowa, 1,389,539. Aug. 30, 
Filed April 4, 1918; serial No. 


Power Shovel for Loading Mine Cars. 
C. S. Corrigan, 504 W, 158th St., New York, 
Neos ne filed July 15, 1920. Serial 


Lamp-Supporting Attachment for Miner’s 
Caps. William Israel, Kingston, Pa., 1,383,- 
721.; July 5, 1921. Filed: June 21, 1918; 
serial No, 241,305. * 


Miner’s Breastplate. W. H. Davis, Ac- 
coville, West Va., 1,383,909. July 5, 1921. 
Filed May 21, 1920; serial No. 383,197. 


Mine-Car Wheel. Frank EB. Johnson, Salt. 


Lake City, Utah, 1,383,309. July 5, 1921. 
Filed Nov. 10, 1919; serial. No. 336,956. 
Universal 'Coal-Cutting Machine. A, L. 
Chopin, Paris, France, 1,384,236. July 12, 
1921. Filed July 7, 1919; serial No. 309,127. 


‘Method of Transporting Coal. William 


E. Hamilton, Columbus, Ohio, 1,385,447. 
July 26, 1921. Filed Feb. 8, 1919; serial 
No, 215,995. 

_ Miner’s Drill Holder. Christopher Deven- 
ish, Bossburg,, Wash., 1,385,523. July 26, 
1921. Filed April 24, 1920; serial No. 
376,342. 

Apparatus for Coaling ships. Louis 
Lombi, ‘North’ Bergen, N.:J:, 1,373,436. 
April 5, 1921. Filed. July 17, 1919. - Serial 
No. 311,444. : 








Coming Meetings 





The National Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its annual meeting Nov. 9 and 10 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Execu- 
tive secretary, J. H. Beek, Conway Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


, Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association 

will meet on Oct. 20 at Charleston, West 

Va. Secretary, D. C. Kennedy, Kanawha 

eee Bank Building, Charleston, West 
a. : 


Harlan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting on or about 
Oct. 19 at Harlan, Ky. Secretary, E. R. 
Clayton, Harlan, Ky. 


The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 8: and 9. Secretary H.. D: 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 


has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 


Harrisburg, Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. D. Connelly. — 


American Gas Association. Annual] con- 
vention Nov. 7 to 12 at Congress and Audi- 
torium Hotels, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, O. 
H. Fogg, 130 E. 15th St., New York City. 


The Illinois Mining Institute will hold its 
fall meeting in the City Hall, Springfield, 
Tll., Saturday, Nov. 19. Secretary, Martin 
Bolt, Springfield, Tl. : 





. 
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Self-Help Still the Best Help 


HOULD nothing else come from the unemployment 

conference in Washington but the assurance that 
the estimate of the Bureau of Labor Statistics that un- 
employed in this country numbered little less than six 
million is preposterous, the effort were well worth while. 
The situation is difficult enough without the shock of 
such an alarming report, a shock which it is considered 
has been sufficient to set back the Christmas trade to 
an extent realized by few. To get at the truth in this 
matter, there have been assembled in Washington for 
three weeks the best-informed men and women in the 
country and we are now advised that the actual measure 
of unemployment is around 4,000,000, of which no more 
than 1,000,000, and probably less, will be necessitous, 
the remainder having sufficient savings to tide them 
over until next spring. 

The conference, however, has accomplished much 
more than compile a reasonably correct estimate of 
idleness. Instead of paralyzing the country with an 
unwarranted alarmist report the conference has pro- 
ceeded on sound lines to organize the people for com- 
bating idleness and taking care of the needy. The 
biggest idea that has been put over is that not to the 
Federal nor the state nor the county governments should 
we look for relief but to each community. The remedy 
for unemployment is employment and the application 
must be local. Look not to the government at Wash- 
ington but organize at home is the injunction, and to 
this end the Mayor of every city and hamlet is under 
pressure, where pressure is required, to lead his people 
in helping the jobless with what work there may be and 
with succor if need arise. 

The conference has done its part and adjourned. It 
now remains for the people to use their good American 
sense and grapple in good American fashion with the 
problem which still lies ahead. Unemployment at bi- 
tuminous coal mines has been and will continue to be 
one of the largest single problems for which there is 
no obvious solution. When there are no orders for 
coal there can be no work for the mine labor. Develop- 
ment work cannot be pushed ahead indefinitely. Some 
properties have already been opened up so far in ad- 
vance of needs that there is danger of losing sections 
of the mines because of trouble with the roof. 

Because such a large portion of coal-mine labor lives 
away from cities and towns in unorganized mine settle- 
ments caring for the necessitous may fall heavily on 
the coal operators during the coming winter. Where 
work cannot be provided it goes without saying that 
hunger and misery will not be permitted. It has been 
truly said that in a country with a surplus of food, fuel 
and clothing, no one should be permitted to suffer. It 
is plainly as much the responsibility of the coal com- 
panies to provide for whatever relief is necessary in 
isolated camps as it is the responsibility of city officials 
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in organized communities. The conference in Wash- 
ington defined the scope of the problem and has out- 
lined the only way out—self-help. The conference was 
a success. May those on whom the country looks to 
carry on, bring to fruition the plans that have been so 
ably drawn. 


Bituminous Committee Report Disappoints 


EK ARE frankly disappointed in the report of the 

Sub-Committee on Unemployment in the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Industry. All their report does is to “‘pass the 
buck” to the railroads. Assailing the assigned car 
appears to be the one thing on which coal operators 
and union labor can get together. The report, quite 
brief, is plainly aimed only at questions of permanent 
relief and refers to possible future conditions rather 
than the present emergency. Assigned cars are no 
factor in the situation this year. 

The railroads, after being assailed for their past 
and prospective future indulgence in assigned cars, 
are asked to buy and store five months’ supply of fuel 
coal, thus not only to relieve present unemployment but 
to protect themselves against any future trouble—a 
plain hint on the possibility of a suspension next 
spring. 

The mining committee concurs in the recommenda- 
tion, common to most of those reporting, that Federal 
funding of the railroad indebtedness be hastened. It 
is a striking thing that the opposition to this helping 
hand to the railroads is meeting its strongest and only 
serious opposition from labor, which stands to gain 
most from it. 

One has but to scan a bit of history of the past few 
weeks to understand why the report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Unemployment in the coal industry is sterile. 
One of the principal members, John Lewis, was detained 
at Indianapolis until the end of the second week of the 
conference, which accounts for much of the delay. One 
of the first moves when he arrived in Washington was 
to advance the suggestion that the best interests of the 
country demanded that the coal operators and miners 
should agree in advance to arbitrate their possible dif- 
ferences over wages when the present contract expires 
next spring, thus assuring no suspension or strike. It 
is understood that after some hesitancy the operators 
agreed, but John Lewis said he would not, for he be- 
lieved he should not forfeit the right to strike. 

It did not remain even for the Coal Committee to 
include in its report a statement of what unemployment 
it found in coal and why there is any. To have done 
so would have disclosed the differences between union 
and non-union fields—the non-union now working more 
days and producing more tons than this time last year, 
earning less per day but much more per week, and the 
union men idle, almost as if on strike. 
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Three-Shift Breaker Operation? 


IDNEY J. JENNINGS, vice-president of a large 

metal-mining, smelting and refining company and 
president of a coal-mining concern, at the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
advocated the lowering of overhead at anthracite 
breakers by the introduction of three-shift operation. 
Like most matters brought up thus unannounced, it did 
not get the full consideration it deserved. Mr. Jennings 
was not dogmatic. He was willing to believe that he 
might have been precipitate in his decision; still it is 
always. well to listen and to consider one’s problems as 
they are reflected in the mind of a stranger to the 
industry, for Mr. Jennings, though a coal-operating 
official, is in charge of bituminous, not anthracite, 
mines. 

Three-shift operation of the breaker with single-shift 
operation of the mine would involve the use of extremely 
large storage bins near the breaker. A plant that would 
treat 4,000 tons in an eight-hour day would need, if the 
preparation ran steadily at that rate for twenty-four 
hours, a storage of 8,000 tons, which would require a 
larger bin by far than that which is supplied at the 
Lynch mine for a tonnage expected to run between 
8,000 and 16,000 per eight-hour day. This 5,000-ton 
bin is believed to the biggest in the United States for 
the storage of coal at the tipple, but it would be 
inadequate for a 4,000-ton breaker running on a three- 
shift basis if the mine supplying it ran on a single shift. 

It was pointed out that with triple shifting the size 
of the breaker might be reduced, which is quite true. 
The size of the bin might likewise be reduced so as to 
hold: possibly one-third of 8,000, or 2,700 tons. But 
even with such a reduction the bin would still be large 
and of such size as to result in much degradation of 
the coal and in the introduction of much machinery to 
reduce that degradation to its lowest limits. 

The expense of a big storage bin with the necessary 
feeders and conveyors for its discharge and the much- 
needed contrivances for filling it with coal without 
breakage possibly would be comparable with the cost of 
the breaker. The expense of operation would be much 
increased by the intervention of this intermediate pro- 
vision between mine and breaker, and it would seem 
that, disregarding the damage done to the coal, it would 
leave the operating company just where it is. 

The big bin at the Lynch operation is placed at an 
exceptional mine. The size of the fuel produced is no 
object, except in cleaning the coal. The only reason for 
its being sized is so that the dirt in the nut coal will not 
be overlooked in the passage of the lumps. The coal 
after cleaning is dumped into a large bin without 
regard to size except that excessively large lumps, which 
might block the gates, are placed in a certain section of 
the bin. The fine coal is in a degree to be preferred to 
large, as the material is to be used for coking. 

At an anthracite mine the frequent presence of 
crushers may induce a belief in some minds that no 
care is taken to maintain the coal unbroken. This is 
not so. The public demands a medium size. The coal 
must not be too large or too small. Therefore it must 
be treated with consideration. The medium-sized coal 
and the fine coal must not be degraded or broken; the 
larger sized coal must be broken in the manner best cal- 
culated to produce the sizes desired, which in each case 
is the largest size which the public can be induced to 
take in quantity and without price concession. 
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To dump the product of the mine into a large bin or 
onto a stock pile, as coking-coal operators and metal- 
mill men do, would be a most wasteful proceeding. The 
degradation would add considerably to the cost of opera- 
tion. For these reasons it is hardly likely that breakers 
will ever be run night and day. The Sunday rest has 
been recognized as a great national need. As important 
perhaps is the night’s rest and it is to be hoped that it 
never will be invaded by the triple shifting of breaker 
operation. 


Its bad effect on the homes of the workers is not to 


be overlooked. With men entering and leaving the 
house at night and the children and others keeping the 
people awake during the hours of the day there is no 
rest or quiet day or night in most of the homes of the 
workers wherever the triple shift is in operation. 

Where concentrators and smelters are placed a long 
way from the mines it is necessary to provide several 
days’ storage in order to defend the operation against 
the uncertainties of railroad delivery. As has been 
seen, there is no objection to doing this, for the ore is 
not adversely affected by it, but the coal-mine conditions 
are different, and although the question of Mr. Jennings 
should be duly considered the answer does not seem 
likely to be in accord with the point of view that he 
presented. 

Another proposal might be made. Both mine and 
breaker might be triple-shifted. In that case the ton- 
nage of the anthracite region might be increased, if 
under the Gallagher law that end could be attained, 
which is perhaps doubtful. The operators of the anthra- 
cite region would welcome such an innovation, doubtless, 
no less than would the purchaser. Furthermore with 
triple-shift operation the mine would provide coal as 
fast as the breaker could handle it and pockets would 
be used only as today, with the idea of steadying the 
operation of the jigs. In fact the small pockets now 
used might be reduced, as there would not be then the 
peak load of dumping that occurs in the morning under 
present methods of mining. 

Triple shifting was not the custom before unioniza- 
tion. It would be almost impossible to induce the mine 
workers to accept it today with the large amount of 
union control. To the coal operator it would appear 
almost childish to advocate it after years of operation 
without it, for night work is not favorably regarded 
by the mine worker. Only the cutters, scrapers and 
gangway men have been induced to work at night. The 
loader is not so accommodating; a change in methods 
such as this would undoubtedly find him adamant. Such 
a change would involve immense development if the out- 
put were raised proportionately unless indeed three 
shifts were worked in a single room, which with piece 
work would occasion much trouble, as H. G. Davis 
pointed out at the session. It is difficult in some lo- 
calities to get two men to work together in a room. 
Triple shifting would group together no less than six. 

If triple shifting were to be adopted without in- 
creased production, it might be possible to work a 
different section of the mine each shift in the day and 
thus remove the difficulty. The mine would be triple- 
shifted, but the individual chambers would work only 
single shift. 
the benefit of the triple shift except as to locomotive, 
cars and hoisting equipment. Most of the outlay would 
still have to be made below ground, though much would 
be saved on the surface. 


The mine therefore would not receive > 


——- 


tion. 
corded many other simple things. 


2,500 tons per 8-hr. shift. 
must be loaded into either open or box cars, and arrange- 
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Suggestions as to the Design of a Tipple to Suit 
Ordinary Market Conditions of the West’ 


Spaces Between Railroad Tracks Should Be Ample—Feeder Increases 
Capacity of Screens and Enables Them to Screen More Accurately—— 
Loading Booms Should Be Lowered and Raised by Electric Motor 


BY BENEDICT SHUBART 
Denver, Colo. 


a degree threadbare. If, however, I repeat what 

already is well known, just smile to yourself and 
think how much wiser you are than your neighbor, for 
it is amazing how many tipples are erected that violate 
the elementary fundamentals not only of good design 
but of practical operation. 

Possibly a coal-screening plant is a simple installa- 
If so, it receives treatment similar to that ac- 
Most people treat 
it entirely too lightly and fail to take into consideration, 
not only the changes that may come with the lapse of 
time and the conditions that necessarily have to be met 
as competition changes, but even the elementary physi- 
cal conditions that exist at the tipple site. 

If statements here made appear excessively positive, 
don’t blame me, but consider some of the heart-breaking 
experiences encountered in correcting certain omis- 
sions, trying to make a tipple do merely what it was 
designed to do, when the builder tied everything up in 
such a constricted space, that no room was ieft to get 
the results that circumstances demanded. Some of the 
equipment here advocated may look expensive. 

Do not conclude that it cannot be afforded. Much of 
it the owners cannot afford to do without, and when it 
is considered that a tipple is put up for possibly twenty 
years of operation, the operator cannot justify finan- 
cially the omission of any reasonable precaution not 
cnly to meet the demands of the present, but to antici- 
pate those of the future. 


WEST DEMANDS AT LEAST FIVE SIZES OF COAL 


First consider a tipple screening plant, suitable for 
Western conditions, capable of handling approximately 
The largest screened sizes 


[i ccaree the subject of this paper may seem in 


ments provided for preparing and loading not less than 


five sizes of coal—lump, egg, nut, slack and dust or 


any reasonable combination of these sizes. As only the 
preparation of the coal is under discussion, references 


to the method of haulage, pit cars and means of dump- 


ing will be omitted and consideration of coal will begin 
after it has been deposited in the dump hopper. 

The track arrangement will frequently be determined 
by the ground layout. The sizes and tonnage assumed 
can be loaded on three tracks, but four are preferable. 
The two outer tracks should be reserved for loading 
Jump coal, No. 3 track for egg coal, and No. 4 track 
for nut, slack and dust. Where a fifth track can be pro- 
vided it should be held open for run-of-mine coal only 


or should be kept as a place of storage where emergency 
coal can be run should there be any delay in the opera- 
tion of the screening equipment or in changing cars. 





*Article entitled “Screening and Preparing Coal at the Tipple” 


read before the June meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
~ Institute. : 


a) 


Track No. 1 should be used solely for loading lump 
coal into box cars. Track No. 2 should be used only 
for loading that same size of coal into open cars. This 
second track may or may not have above it a picking 
table, loading boom, or both. Where picking is neces- 
sary, a table can frequently be put between the two lump 
tracks, heading down track, provided with a pivoted 
loading boom that may be raised or lowered to feed 
either open or box cars. With such an arrangement 
coal can be loaded into box cars on both tracks Nos. 1 
and 2, and in that way a large tonnage of coal can be 
put into box cars. 


MAIN LOADING TRACKS SET AT 22-FT. CENTERS 


There is a tendency to place the loading tracks too 
close together. Tracks Nos. 1 and 2 should be not less 
than 20 ft. apart center to center—22 ft. would be 
better still. Tracks Nos. 2 and 3 may then be placed on 
16-ft. centers, except possibly where the railroad de- 
mands, as it does in some instances, that the distance 
be 18 ft. Tracks Nos. 3 and 4 should be not less than 
18 ft. apart on centers, and if a fifth track is provided, 
tracks Nos. 4 and 5 may be 16 ft. apart. In other words, 
between each pair of tracks sufficient space should be 
provided to accommodate either a picking table, elevator, 
or such other apparatus the addition of which may be 
desired as conditions change inside or outside the mine. 

At the point where the coal begins its journey through 
the tipple a feeder must be installed to feed the coal 
onto the screens. Not only will such a device increase 
the capacity of the latter from 50 to 100 per cent, but 
it will better the quality of the product by giving the 
screens a better chance to perform their work. 

Two general types of feeders are in use—the flat 
reciprocating plate and the _ steel-apron conveyor. 
Either is good. For a mine of large output, the apron- 
feeder conveyor is preferable as it has unlimited capac- 
ity. It also possesses the advantage of rolling the coal 
over as it delivers it to the screens, permitting the 
smaller sizes to fall underneath and jarring loose such 
small pieces as tend to hang to the larger lumps. 

For an operation of the capacity we are considering, 
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HORIZONTAL RECIPROCATING FEEDER PLATE 
By use of a-feeder the coal is delivered to the screens in accord 
with their capacity and not at the uncertain rate which the dump- 
ing of the'coal provides. The fingers at the end of the plate roll 
the coal over and prevent fine coal from riding safely over the 
holes in the screen perched on the back of some large lump. 
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my preference would be for the reciprocating feeder. 
It has less mechanism, is thoroughly reliable, and any 
mine mechanic can repair it if it goes wrong or impro- 
vise another in case it is entirely destroyed. This feeder 
should be provided with extension fingers placed on 
about 8-in. centers and possibly 24 in. long made of mine 
rails, the function of which is to turn the lump coal 
over and allow the material to pass down to the screen 
at the earliest possible moment. If the feeder is to be 
expected to perform its proper function the plate should 
not be set on an inclination but horizontally. When 
inclined such a feeder is more apt to act as an accel- 
erator than as a retarder. 

Where coal is passed direct from the screen into a 
box-car loader, a retarding chute should be interposed. 


Pivoted Boom 
and Electric 
Hoist 


A loading boom 
that is not lowered 
into the railroad 
car is a mere waste 
of money. Most, 
men have the load- 
ing booms up so 
high that they will 
not have to be ad- 
justed as the car 
fills. The tipple man 
does not want to 


expend the labor 


necessary to raise 
the boom, but with 
an.electric motor to 
do the work he is 
quite willing to 
make the adjust- 
ment, and the coal 
accordingly is saved 
the drop. It fully 
exemplifies the dic- 
tum thiat if “you 
want anything to be 
done don’t do it 
yourself but have a 
machine by which 
it can be done with- 
out labor. 


Retarding conveyor has double 
the speed of coal on shaker 


sercens to the box-car loader 
direct a 


retarding conveyor 
should be used. This can be 
made with a perforated bot- 
tom to remove undersize and 
may be driven through ratch- 
et and chain from the shak- 
ing screen as shown in the 
illustration. 





This can be provided with a perforated bottom so that 
the coal delivered to the box-car loader will be free 
from undersize. 

Pivoted loading booms are frequently installed with 
a hand winch for raising and lowering. This is a mis- 
take. Men simply will not take the time nor exert the 
effort necessary to properly adjust such a boom. Small 
electric hoists are made especially for this purpose. 
They are inexpensive, quick in action, and even more 
dependable than the hand winch. 

For the main screen, a width of 6 to 8 ft., and a length 
of 12 to 16 ft. will complete the segregation of the larger 
coals, leaving the nut, slack and dust to go to the 
rescreening plant. An attempt should be made to keep 
the screening section as wide and as short as possible. 
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This lessens degradation. So far no screen has been 
designed that in point of simplicity and efficiency will 
equal the common type of inclined shaker. From the 
standpoint of economy, it has the advantage of getting 
the coal over the perforations with little abrasion, and 
inasmuch as the larger sizes constitute the high-priced 
coal, a difference of one or two per cent in the amount 
that may be lost to the smaller sizes is no inconsiderable 
item. 

Screens are frequently set at pitches as high as 16 
deg. My preference is for approximately 13 deg. with 
a rather rapid motion of the driving shaft, such as 100 
to 120 rp.m. This requires better machinery and a 
stiffer structure than the steeper-pitched slower-moving 
shakers, but it prepares the coal more scrupulously. 

There appears to be no satisfactory method of elim- 
inating the waste from Western coals, except by picking, 


Flexible 
Screens 


Note that the ec- 
centric arms are of 
wood and that the 
supports for the 
screens also are of 
wood, giving max- 
imum flexibility 
and absence of jar. 
Sereens tend to 
break the coal. 
Pieces nearly small 
enowe ny to | g'0 
through stick in the 
perforations and are 
held there till the 
hammering of other 
pieces which them- 
selves are abraded 
causes the coal 
caught in the screen 
to break up and go 
through. For this 
reason screens 
should be just long 
enough to do their 
work and no longer. 
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Under certain conditions washing the smaller sizes has 
proven exceedingly efficient. It gives a_ beautiful 
product, and is a simple process where sufficient water is 
available. These conditions are so infrequently found 
in the West, however, that it is safe to assume that pick- 
ing is the only method available for treating the great 
bulk of the coal. A number of devices are in use for 
automatically cleaning the mine product, but so far 
none has been found practical under existing conditions. 
One mine is now preparing to spiralize its coal. Spiral- 
izing demands the separation of the material treated 
into a large number of even-sized fractions. Further- 
more, the coal must be even texture and substantially 
dry. I question the commercial success of this installa- 
tion. 

Disposal of waste is frequently a serious problem. 
Where any appreciable amount of this material must be 
removed—more than about two tons daily—it may prove 
economical to install conveyors to take the waste to a 
bin. Such a conveyor can frequently be placed ander 
the tracks so that the waste as picked may pass to it by 
gravity without rehandling. 
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Where a comparatively large quantity of coal is to be 
shipped, loading can frequently be facilitated by the use 
of a gathering or transfer conveyor. This is a new 
development, and consists merely of a conveyor‘running 
parallel with the screens to mix several sizes of coal 
after they have been prepared, delivering them on some 
track that may not be working at that time. It is con- 
venient too, at times when lump coal is being loaded 
into open cars, and it is desired to load egg or nut coal 
into box cars. In such cases, where two lump tracks are 
provided, one with a box-car loader, the smaller coal can 
be transferred to the track equipped with the loader. 

With some coals and when serving some markets, it is 
a good plan to use a section of perforated plate or a lip 
screen just before delivery is made to the car so as to 
remove the last trace of small material. These lip 
screenings are permitted to fall to the ground to be 





cleaned up later, but where their quantity is great and 
a rescreening plant is installed, a simple conveyor can 
usually be arranged to take this material to the re- 
screened coal elevator or to a conveyor that will deliver 
it to the fine screen. 


NUT AND SMALLER SHOULD BE RESCREENED 


Now let us take up the second unit of the plant, the 
rescreening equipment. In my opinion, for the quantity 
of coal under consideration, there is actual economy 
in treating all sizes of nut and smaller in the rescreening 
plant. The installation of such an equipment may 
appear like a heavy additional expense, but when con- 
sideration is given to the material it replaces, the extra 
outlay is not great.. First, the rescreens themselves 
merely replace similar pieces of equipment that are 
omitted from the main structure. The additional 
expense involved is really that necessary for the elevator 
and the bins.« Offsetting this is the possibility of 
omitting one or two loading tracks. For in a properly 
arranged tipple, three of the small sizes, nut, slack and 
dust, can be loaded on the same track without delay in 
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Extensible 
Box-Car Loader 
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This loader has an extension 
conveyor that can be used. 
when the loading of the car 






























The drawing shows 
near the roof of the car the 
level to which the loader can 
be tilted so as to fill the car 
almost to the roofing boards. 
When the extension is with- 
drawn the coal can be loaded ~ 
at the center of the car. 
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operation, while this same track may be utilized for 
loading coal direct from the screens. 
Coal to be rescreened can be lifted either by an 


elevator or a belt conveyor. If the bins are to be placed 
close to the tipple (in which case they should be as 
close as possible) a vertical elevator should be employed, 
preferably of the continuous bucket type carried on 
double strands of heavy-bar link chain. This should 
have not less than 50 per cent over-capacity, and should 
run slowly—say at a maximum speed of 70 ft. per min. 
A well-designed elevator can be relied on to give abso- 
lutely no trouble. 


RESCREENS SHOULD BE REMOTE FROM TIPPLE 


For several reasons, it is preferable to place the 
rescreen bins at some distance from the main tipple 
structure. Not only will this diminish the fire risk, but 
it facilitates the placing and loading of cars. In such 
a case, a belt conveyor should be used for elevating the 
coal. The bins should be built preferably not less than 
120 ft. from the center line of the tipple structure. A 
distance shorter than this will not permit the proper 
handling, spacing, and loading of the cars. 

Each bin must have a capacity of not less than one 
and one-half to two cars of its particular size of coal. 
They may be arranged also so as to load railroad cars 
either from the bin side or from its bottom, or both. 
It is preferable to draw the coal from the bottom, so 
that open cars may be loaded rapidly. Where, upon 
occasion, nut coal must be put into box cars, it is well 
to place the box-car loading arrangement at the side 
of the bins. Where this is done a box car can be 
spotted at the bin, loaded quickly and run out of the 
way of any other cars that may be loading other sizes 
of coal on the same track. 


BIN BEST FILLED BY SPIRAL OR TELEGRAPH 


Nut coal discharged from the screens should be 
deposited in the bin by means of a spiral or telegraph 
chute so as to avoid breakage. Here again, where coal is 
friable, the loading chute should be fitted with a per- 
forated bottom. 

Rescreening screens are limited to two types. The 
first is the rotary or revolving screen which gives excel- 
lent results under many conditions but has a tendency 
to break down the material handled and increase the 
amount of small sizes, causing a decrease in selling 
value. The second is the flexible-hanger type of screen. 
This is simply a flat shaker screen peculiarly supported 
and provided with a light flexible ash or hickory frame. It 
is actuated by the usual eccentrics, but at a somewhat 





higher speed than the common shaker. The hangers, 
and eccentric rods are so connected to the flexible frame 
that ed give a peculiar creeping motion to the coal, 
rolling it over and over, handling it gently, yet securing 
a complete screening effect. 


SHAKER SCREEN SPREADS COAL OVER WIDER AREA 


This type of screen is apt to yield better results with 
damp coal than does the rotary screen although either 
is satisfactory in this respect. The shaker screen has 
the advantage of distributing the coal over a wider 
expanse of bin area and is apt to be somewhat lower in 
installation cost than the revolving type. I am inclined 
to believe, however, that the upkeep will be slightly 
greater, although this may be offset by the better 
preparation secured. 

A number of “freak” screens have been designed, 
some of which do good work. So far, however, none of 
them has equalled the simplicity or the general effi- 
ciency of the devices here described. 


GRAVITY IN TIPPLE MOST EXPENSIVE OF MEANS 


Screened sizes cannot be moved satisfactorily by 
gravity. This force is entirely too uncertain, dependent 
upon the weather, the condition of the mine, the con- 
dition of the coal, and on a dozen and one other things, 
making its effect decidedly undependable. A chute that 
at times permits coal to go down like a mill race, at - 
others will clog up and require the attendance of several 
men to keep the material moving. Coal should be moved 
mechanically, not dropped or slid. And in designing 
a tipple it should be borne in mind that there is no 
advantage in making a good preparation, and then per- 
mitting the coal to be broken just before or when it is 
being loaded into cars for shipment. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON COAL MINING PHysSIcsS 
AND CHEMISTRY.—J. W. Whitaker, certified colliery 
manager and lecturer in the mining department, Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham, England, has set down in 
268 pages what he believes the coal-mining man should 
know about physics and chemistry. What he has writ- 
ten, Longmans Green & Co., Fourth Ave. and Thirtieth 
Street, New York City, has published and it makes quite 
a readable and valuable book. Those who want an elabo- 
rate treatise may be warned that this book starts at 
the beginning and gives the full range of necessary 
subjects in less than 250 pages. It gives them, how- 
ever, succinctly and well, making the book quite val- 
uable to the rank and file of mining men, It measures 
Bexar in. 
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Gas Mask, Developed by Bureau of Mines, Absorbs 
Carbon Monoxide from Inspired Air 


Oxides of Manganese and Copper in Grains About Size of Rice Absorb 
Carbon Monoxide—Useless Where Oxygen Is Deficient—Subordinate 


Use in Rescue Work — Possible 
By Guy H. 


ide, is named from Johns Hopkins University and 

the University of California, where the scientists 
who developed the material carried on their work. Al- 
though carbon monoxide is high in the list of poisonous 
gases it was not used as a war gas because it dissipates 
rapidly in the open air and is difficult to produce in 
lethal quantities under battle conditions. The weight 
per unit volume of carbon monoxide is so close to that 
of air that, when a quantity of carbon monoxide is 
-reléased in the open, diffusion is extremely rapid and 
the percentage of carbon monoxide present quickly falls 
to a harmless point. In low percentages of the gas, 
exposures must be over a period of some time to be 
effective, and it is only in confined or semi-confined 
places that higher percentages are apt to be en- 
countered. For this reason the regular troops had no 
need for carbon-monoxide protection. 

However, early in the war much difficulty was experi- 
enced in the closed gun turrets of our men-of-war when 
the guns were in heavy action. Carbon monoxide from 
the burning powder accumulated rapidly at times in 
these places, and the men operating the guns were apt 
to be severely affected. No relief was at hand, as the 
only protection available was in the form of oxygen 
breathing apparatus. 


H ice isiane the new absorbent of carbon monox- 


SOUGHT FOR USE OF MEN IN GUN TURRETS 
Inasmuch as the efficiency of the gunners was depen- 


dent on the rapidity of their movements it was entirely ' 
impracticable to equip them with oxygen breathing ap- 


paratus and an appeal was sent to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, then conducting all research into the questions 
of poison gases and protection therefrom, for a light- 
weight apparatus, preferably built along the lines of 
the army gas mask, which would protect the gunners 
effectively from carbon monoxide. 

The big advantage of the regular army gas mask, ' 
of course, was its light weight. The problem resolved 
itself into finding a substance to use inside the can- 
ister which would destroy or absorb carbon monoxide. 
With the oxygen breathing apparatus the wearer is en- 
tirely independent of the outside air. He gets the 
necessary amount of oxygen to sustain life from the 
oxygen bottle which is a part of the apparatus. On 
the other hand, with the gas mask the oxygen is ob- 
tained from the atmosphere in which the wearer works. 

Upon inhalation air is pulled through the canister, 
the poisonous, obnoxious gases being absorbed, leaving 
nothing but the pure air to pass through into the face 
piece and into the lungs of the wearer. It was much 
easier to find suitable absorbing materials for the ordi- 
nary war gases than to find a material suitable for use 
in a gas-mask canister which would absorb, or other- 





*Mine Safety Appliance Co. 


Protection in Mine Disasters 


BURRELL* 


wise destroy, carbon monoxide. The few substances 
which would absorb that gas were entirely unsuitable 
for use in a canister and at best were inefficient. 

The research work on war gases and gas masks car- 
ried on by the U. S. Bureau of Mines under my direction 
was divided into sections. A group of scientists in each 
section worked upon one or two problems. When an 
important and apparently difficult problem came before 
the bureau, a group of scientists who had specialized on 
work of a cognate character were selected. They de- 
voted their entire time to finding a solution. 

The scientists to whom fell the task of finding an 
absorbent for carbon monoxide were Dr. A. B. Lamb, 
Harvard University; Professor J. C. W. Frazer, Johns 
Hopkins University; Dr. C. C. Scalione, University of 
California, and their assistants. After over two years’ 
research, gas masks were produced for use in the navy 
which would give protection against carbon monoxide. 

Hopcalite is a mixture of oxides of manganese and 
copper. It is brown in appearance and, in the form 





DUTAILS OF 


CARBON-MQONOXIDE GAS MASK 
For many purposes this mask will replace oXygtn-breathing ap- 


paratus, compared with which it is light and compact. As the 
oxygen by which the wearer breathes must be supplied by the air 
the mask is not fitted for work in atmospheres having any marked 
oxygen deficiency. 
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in which it is used, consists of hard granules about the 
size of rice. Physically it is thoroughly suited to gas- 
mask canisters as in use it retains its form and does 
not give off any noxious vapors or fumes. After the 
war the U. S. Bureau of Mines continued its researches 
into the industrial uses and limitations of carbon- 
monoxide gas masks. Though the Bureau of Mines has 
not yet published any of the results of its work, certain 
data have been obtained from other sources which indi- 
cate the possibilities of carbon-monoxide gas masks 
around blast furnaces, as well as in mining. 

For example, at a recent mine fire in the Pittsburgh 
district, carbon-monoxide masks were used to supple- 
ment oxygen breathing apparatus. In this particular 
case all exploring was done with oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus. In several cases, however, it was necessary 
to put up stoppings in a smoky, gaseous atmosphere 
where unprotected men would have been greatly handi- 
capped. The problem was simplified by the use of gas 
masks, which protected their wearers against carbon 
monoxide and smoke. Inas- 
much as the masks are light 
in weight and give full pro- 
tection, the work was carried 
on with much greater speed 
and comfort than if oxygen 
breathing apparatus had been 
used exclusively or if the 
men had been required to 
work in short shifts unpro- 
tected. Under such condi- 
tions the gas mask can be 
used wherever a safety lamp 
will burn, indicating sufficient 
oxygen in the atmosphere to 
sustain life. 

The carbon-monoxide mask 
will be useful to shotfirers, 
who are frequently subjected 
to carbon monoxide from 
burning powder. A mask of 
this character will give them 
full protection both from 
carbon monoxide and from 
the fumes which the blasts create. Looking farther 
into the future it appears likely that a self-rescue 
mask will be perfected. This will take the form of a 
small pocket-size canister fitted directly to the mouth, 
which would give twenty to thirty minutes’ protection 
to men caught by fires or explosions underground. Un- 
less the atmosphere were depleted of oxygen, which is 
not usually the case, the men when equipped with pocket 
self-rescue masks would have twenty to thirty minutes’ 
time to work their way out, and it is the experience 
of the coal-mining industry that in this time a man 
under stress of circumstance can travel a considerable 
distance. 

The problem of giving protection to all the many men 
engaged in fire fighting underground has always been 
acute. Men equipped with oxygen breathing apparatus 
are called upon to do the initial exploring work and to 
chart conditions of the atmosphere in the mine where 
the work is to be done and to keep ahead of the working 
force. Notwithstanding all the precautions that are 
taken to get definite knowledge of the character of the 
mine atmosphere, some men are almost sure to be ex- 
posed to bad air, and if they are not protected they are 
liable to be adversely affected. 


MASK IN POSITION 


The mask is used as sub- 
sidiary to oxygen breathing 
apparatus in mine-rescue 
work. 
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The carbon-monoxide mask will be of greatest value 
in supplementing the work of oxygen breathing appa- 
ratus crews. It can be used, as it were, to protect the 
secondary operations, after the oxygen breathing 
apparatus men have determined the conditions that 
must be met. 

With the achievements of the Bureau of Mines and 
the men above mentioned as a basis, the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been making a 
parallel investigation into the fundamentals of the car- 
bon-monoxide mask, but on a commercial plane. The 
refinements realized have permitted placing it upon the 
market as a practical safety apparatus, which will be a 
great boon to the mining industry and also to other 
industries and employments where dangerous gases are 
encountered. 


How a Manager Saved Gathering Expenses 


N PARTS of Kentucky each man insists on a room 

to himself, so that what he mines and loads is his 
and does not have to be divided with another man who 
may not be as diligent at his work as is his fellow. 
This is a great annoyance to a mine manager, for he 
has to provide twice as many places, and each place 
involves more development, superintendence, ventila- 
tion, wiring for the heading, rail and so forth. 

Confronted with this difficulty, R. A. Walter evolved 
a scheme for the coal operations of the Wisconsin Steel 
Co. in which the face of each room was stepped the 
length of a car at the central line of the room. The 
cutters readily moved the machine back to the face 
of the step and found cutting easy there, as there was 
no need to sump owing to the loose end. 

Two men were willing to work in the room together, 
for each man had a place of his own—one took the 
left face, the other the right. The coal of one man 
went into one car, the coal of the other man into 
another car. The advantage was that as one face 
was a car length ahead of the other, two cars could 
be put in at one time and could be loaded promptly and 
without uncoupling. 

As a result the gathering cost was halved and devel- 
opment was reduced, as well as the other charges 
enumerated above. The men were well pleased with 
the change, for they had the advantage of each other’s 
company without merging one another’s earnings. 
The cutters also found that it added but little to the 
work to move back one step in the course of the cut. 


Splitting Room 
Face 


Gives individual places 

for two men and per- 

mits placing, loading 

and gathering of two 

cars at one time and 
without uncoupling, 

thus increasing output 

for any given number Y 
of rooms and lowering 
gathering costs. 
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Why Not Save Timber Above and Below 
Ground by Use of Creosote Oil? 


LL OPERATORS have a number of surface struc- 
tures which would be made vastly more durable 
by use of a liquid creosote oil such as Carbosota, which 
once applied arrests decay even more completely than 
‘paint, for the latter is merely a surface application 
which loses its value as soon as it cracks or peels off. 
Plank and boards impregnated by creosote oil do not 
need painting; in fact cannot be painted successfully. 
Fence posts of durable woods such as cedar or chestnut, 
which resist decay when dry, need treatment only from 
the base to a point about 6 in. above the ground. The 
best way to treat them is to immerse the butts in a 
bath of oil at 175 to 200 deg. F. for four to six hours. 
The oil is allowed to cool to a minimum temperature of 
50 deg. F. for from six to eight hours. The temperature 
during this second process should not exceed 100 deg. F. 
The non-durable species, such as ash, basswood, but- 
ternut, beech, birch, cottonwood, elm, sap or second- 
growth cypress, gum, hickory, red oak, maple, sap yel- 
low pine, Western pines, sycamores, willows and like 
woods should be treated for their entire length but not 
so thoroughly as at the butt end. Of course, the bark 
must first be peeled, as indeed it should be whether the 
timber is treated or not. With the material removed 
should be included the fine inner skin of bark that 
sometimes adheres after peeling. Such posts should 
have their butt ends immersed in the creosote oil for 
about an hour, after which the whole piece should be 
immersed in the liquid for thirty minutes. 


May BE CREOSOTED BY ALL THREE METHO?PS 


Mule barns and wooden sheds or such portions of them 
as are not to be coated with paint, should be covered 
with creosote either by dipping, spraying or brushing, 
the first being preferred as more thorough. Spraying 
is better than brushing, as the penetration is greater. 
When sap pine, cottonwood, ash, beech and birch are 
treated the cost of the wood per year of service—and 
that is the right method of calculating cost—is cheaper 
by 50 per cent, and the woods will have an annual cost 
20 per cent lower than that of untreated cedar. All 
timbers and planks should be treated. Wagon bottoms 
and bridge plank should also have their natural life 
extended in that manner. 

Before it is treated, however, the wood should be 
seasoned so as to give the liquid an opportunity to 
enter the fibers. The natural moisture of unseasoned 
wood resists the entry of the protective fluid. In 
brushing with oil it is difficult to get the liquid to enter 
cracks and joints. With a spray this desired end can 
be better achieved. Where wood is in contact with the 
ground or with concrete, brick, masonry or other wood, 
it is likely to decay and a preservative is more needed 
at this point than at any other. A place needing par- 
ticular attention is in the mortise-and-tenon joint so 
frequently used in framing. 

With the top-coat brush treatment a gallon will pro- 
tect 100 sq.ft. of surface; with two-coat spraying 50 
per cent more fluid will be required, and with dipping, 
for from five to fifteen minutes, one to one and a half 
gallons will be needed for the same surface area. The 
creosote oil when applied by brushing or spraying should 
be heated to about 150 deg., and with dipping, as has 
been stated in regard to fence posts, the temperature 
should be between 175 and 200 deg. F. Carbosota, which 
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‘treatment is just as much needed. 
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flows freely at 41 deg. F., should not be applied unheated | 
unless the atmospheric temperature is above 60 deg. F. 

Underground, the germs to be counteracted are of a 
different character from those on the surface, but the 
In view of the fact 
that decay is promoted by the presence of much timber 
and that the germs are readily carried by the air cur- 
rent, the need is greater. In fact the cost of timber 
renewal is not measured alone by the timber, the fram- 
ing and the actual labor involved but also by the work 
of removing’ loose rock, timbering unnecessary falls 
and the hampering conditions under which the replace- 
ment must be performed during the operation of the 
mine or around pumps and cages which must often be 
kept going when the mine itself is idle. 


How Large Insulated Conductors May Best 
Be Dead-Ended on Floor Timbers* 


By Roy J. TURNER 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CONVENIENT and economical method of dead- 
ending large conductors, covered with heat-resist- 
ing or slow-burning insulation, to wooden beams is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. In this in- 
stance the timbers are the floor beams of a frame 
building and are directly above a motor switchboard. 
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NANOS NES ON NAS NONSENSE SOANG NNONG SON 
TO TAKE UP STRAIN OF BIG CONDUCTORS 

The conductors are attached by cable clamps to two Z-shaped 
irons which are themselves bolted to a rod which passes through 
floor beam of the second story. A strain insulator in the line 
prevents the wire grounding to the floor timbers. 


The same method could, however, be applied with 
equal efficacy in other locations. 

Cable clamps of the type here shown in combination 
with an eye-bolt provide a means whereby the conduc- 
tors may be drawn taut and held firmly. Their applica- 
tion renders unnecessary any “making up” of the heavy 
conductors. It should be noted that no copper is wasted 


in making such a termination. 
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BRADSTREET’S INDEX NUMBER ADVANCED 0.9 PER CENT BE- 
TWEEN SEPT. 1 AND Oct. 1.—An increase of 0.9 per cent 
was noted in Bradstreet’s index number as of Oct. 1, com- 
pared with the level of the previous month. On the first of 
the current month the number was 11.1879. On Sept. 1 it 
stood at 11.0868. Seven groups of commodities advanced 
during September, these including fruits, textiles, metals, 
coal and coke, naval stores, building materials and miscel- 
laneous products, while six, breadstuffs, live stock, pro- 
visions, hides and leather, oil and chemicals and drugs, went 
lower. 
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Danger of Opening Black Blasting 
Powder Kegs with Wooden Tools” 


Remove the Slide Which Covers the Bunghole—Do Not 
Seek to Make a New Hole—Eighteen Men 
Killed by Neglect of This Rule 


By S. P. HOwELuLt 


HE Bureau of Mines has repeatedly called attention 
to dangerous practices in the transportation and 
opening of kegs of black blasting powder. In 1914 
Edwin Higgins (‘Prevention of Accidents from Explo- 
sives in Metal Mines,” Miners’ Circular 19, Bureau of 
Mines, p. 15) stated “canisters should always be opened 


by removing the bung. To use a pick or other sharp: 


tool for cutting a hole in the canister is dangerous. 
After the necessary amount of powder has been taken 
out, the canister should be kept closed. The powder 
should always be handled at a safe distance from an 
open light.” 

In 1919 George S. Rice (Monthly Statement of Coal 
Mine Fatalities for June, 1919, Bureau of Mines, pp. 
16 to 18) called attention to the dangers that arise in 
underground transportation and handling of explosives, 
and called special attention to the danger of hauling 
explosives in motor trips; the unnecessary risk involved 
in hauling men on the trip at the same time, and the 
necessity of keeping open lights away from black blast- 
ing powder. 

In 1919 the writer (ug ahenpeareené of Explosives to 
Frictional Impact,” Technical Paper 234, Bureau of 
Mines, pp. 12, 15) called attention to the fact that 
black blasting powder is not as sensitive to frictional 
impact as the nitroglycerin dynamites and the gelatin 
dynamites, but black powder may be ignited by direct 
impact and without the presence of any preliminary 
spark. It is well known, however, that black blasting 
powder is very sensitive to ignition by spark flame or 
heated materials, and these may be produced by an elec- 
tric current, by an open light, by incandescent particles 
from a pipe, cigar, or cigarette; by tearing of metal 
sheets or scraping of metal against metal, and possibly 
by other means. 


THREE ACCIDENTS PROVE THAT DANGER WXISTS 


The above discussion will serve to introduce a newly- 
recognized hazard—the ignition of black blasting pow- 
der by the forcible opening of kegs with wooden tools. 
The details of three accidents in which kegs of black 
blasting powder exploded instantly when a wooden tool 
was driven forcibly through the top of the kegs are 
as follows: 

(1) In 1915 a powder man employed by a coal-mining 
company stated that he was opening a 25-lb. keg of 
black blasting powder by driving a hole in the top with 
a wooden sprag when the powder in the keg he was 
opening ignited. This caused the ignition of fifty-two 
additional 25-Ib. kegs of the powder, and the fatal burn- 
ing of this and another powder man. The man making 
this statement lived five hours after the explosion. 

(2) In 1917 an explosion of forty-one kegs of FFF 
black blasting powder occurred on the track bench of a 
cement quarry. This explosion occurred the instant 
that the workman, who was opening the keg with a 





*Article published as , bart of “Reports of Investigations of 
U. S. Bureau of Mines,” and entitled “The Menace jot Opening 
Kegs of Black Blasting ponder with Wooden Tools. 

+Explosives engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D0. 
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wooden moil (made from a pick handle), had driven it 
through the keg with a machinist’s hammer. The work- 
man who was opening the kegs lived long enough to 
state that when he hit the moil with the hammer, ‘‘Puff! 
everything went up.” This explosion caused the death 
of eight men. 

(3) In 1920 a powder magazine containing over 
twenty 25-lb. kegs of black blasting powder exploded, 
killing eight men, six of whom lived for several hours 
after the explosion. This magazine was used as a sta- 
tion for distributing explosives to the miners, and this. 
fact accounts for most of the fatalities. 

The verdict rendered by the coroner’s jury was that 
when striking a keg of powder with a mallet it caused 
a spark which ignited the powder. It was customary 
to open the kegs with a wooden mallet and wooden pins, 
and these were found after the explosion. 


DIFFICULT TO EXPLAIN How IGNITION OCCURS 


It has not been definitely established just how open- 
ing a keg with a wooden spike, wooden sprag, or a 
wooden mallet causes explosions, as it appears to be 
very difficult to strike a spark with wood against metal, 
but it may be that in breaking the keg, the sharp 
points of the sheet iron would be driven inside of the 
keg; that two or more of these points may have been 
made; and that in rubbing over one another, these 
points or the edges of the strips may have caused a 
spark, or it may be that the strips or points may have 
been driven forcibly against the side of the keg and 
produced sparks, or it may be that the wooden tool was 
covered with a gritty substance, thus facilitating spark- 
ing, or it may be, and the possibility of this has been 
demonstrated at the explosives experiment station of 
the Bureau of Mines, that the fine particles of black 
blasting powder remaining in the angular groove of the 
chime, or rim, of the keg received the impact from the 
wooden tool and this impact ignited the particles. 

Regardless, however, of just how a spark may be pro- 
duced, the evidence presented above clearly condemns 
the opening of kegs of black blasting powder with 
wooden tools by punching a hole through the top of the 
keg. The usual 25-lb. black blasting powder kegs are 
provided with a bunghole and a cap for closing it, and 
in all cases the powder should be poured from the keg 
through this bunghole. 

The excuses for not doing so are usually that the 
bunghole is so small (diameter, 1x in.) that too much 
time is consumed in getting the powder out of the keg 
through this bunghole, or that the bunghole is so far 
from the chime (1% in.) that all the powder cannot be 
poured out of the keg. 

In view of the danger of using other methods of 
opening the kegs, these excuses cannot be given serious 
consideration. A keg of FFF black blasting powder can 
be emptied through the bunghole in 40 to 50 seconds, 
leaving less than 100 grams (about 34 oz.) of explosive 
in the. keg, and it is not difficult to get all but half an 
ounce of the powder out of a keg by shaking. 

Eighteen men were killed by the three accidents just 
recounted, and the fatality rate was high either because 
the magazine was used for a distributing station or 
because too many men were in the danger zone or both. 

The Bureau of Mines therefore recommends that 
kegs of black blasting powder be not opened with any 
tool, whether of metal or wood, and that the keg be 
emptied only through the bunghole provided for that 
purpose. 
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Coal-Loading Shovel with Jaws That Close 
Horizontally Will Build Packwalls 


HE machine shown in the accompanying illustra- 

tion, for which a patent has been granted, but 
which has so far not been constructed, is an attempt 
to utilize the general principles of steam-shovel con- 
struction, power and reliability to use underground. It 
is a radical departure, however, from ordinary steam- 
shovel construction in that the scoop or dipper is built 
in halves that open and close with a horizontal instead 
of a vertical movement. This enables the work of 
digging to be performed in places restricted as to 
height. The shovels themselves. may be made quite 
flat so as to require no more space above the car than 
is necessary for hand loading, 

Essentially this machine will consist of a low truck 
provided with a revolving platform upon which the 
shovel arm will be mounted. The arrangement will 
be such that this arm can be moved both vertically 
and horizontally. The shovel proper is designed to 
be built in halves each of which is pivoted so as to 
swing horizontally from a point near its rear inner 
corner. In action these halves open and close like 
two jaws. They are provided with tusk or extension 
teeth at their forward edges while their bottoms are 
serrated or saw toothed. The inventor, who has had 
experience in steam-shovel work, feels assured that 
they can be made to bite coal out of the solid or scrape 
it clean from the floor. 

For this consummation the machine, being compara- 
tively light in construction, must be anchored firmly 
in place; otherwise it would not be able to exert suf- 
ficient force on the coal. In other words, the weight 
of the machine alone would be insufficient to hold it to 
its work and other means to accomplish this end would 
have to be provided. Accordingly a heavy jack will 
be mounted in the center of the revolving table. When 
this is set up in place the whole upper mechanism of 
the shovel will revolve about it as a pivot, the jack 
furnishing ample support for all operations of the 
machine. Great force may thus be exerted by the 
shovel when in operation. 

Either electric current or compressed air will be 
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used to actuate this machine. In either case one 
motor mounted on the main platform will provide power 
for swinging the machine, for self-propulsion from 
place to place, for longitudinal movement of the shovel- 
arm cage and also for a cable reel whereby cars may 
be moved in case no locomotive is available for this 
purpose. A second motor will open and close the 
shovel jaws and raise, lower and extend the shovel 
arm. All operations of the machine will be controlled 
by levers or push buttons within easy reach of the 
operator when seated. 

In operation the inventor expects to open the shovel 
jaws, crowd them against the coal and then close them. 
Where excessively hard material or large lumps are 
encountered the jaws will be repeatedly opened and 
closed quickly or snapped, thus forcing the teeth 
through material otherwise impenetrable. In dis- 
charging after being opened the jaws will be given 
a quick jerk, thus jarring their contents loose. With 
jaws closed the shovel will be used as a ram for push- 
ing cars or for moving back the topping thereon. 
Packwalls also will be built up by this machine, it 
being first used to shovel the pack material into place, 
after which it may be firmly tamped against the roof 
by using the shovel when closed as a ram. As this 
machine is full-revolving, it will be able to load cars 
upon either its own or a parallel track, thus tending 
to obviate the greatest difficulty that hitherto has 
beset mechanical loading, namely, keeping cars to the 
machine. The machine was invented by S. C. Corrigan, 
a civil engineer of New York City. 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWoO FEET OF COAL.— 
The Oliphant-Munson mine in Alberta, Canada, is 
one of the most remarkable mines in the world. The 
main excavations have been along the outcrop, said 
George Sheppard, in an address befor the Institution 
of Mining Engineers, Stoke-on-Trent, Sept. 14, and 
despite long continued operations in this area there 
are still many millions of tons of good grade coal in 
sight. Two complementary seams (originally forming 
the flanks of a small anticlinal fold) have been faulted 
together at the apex, thus producing a workable deposit 
182 ft. thick. The daily output is 1,000 tons. 
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DESIGN FOR A HORIZONTAL OPERATING STEAM SHOVEL FOR LOADING COAL 


The dipper stick of the shovel is not planed to dip but goes forward horizontally. The bucket is to open horizon- 
tally, and when closed to be used as a ram to drive rock packing into place, should longwall advancing be the 
method of mining. The shovel is to be provided with upward and downward play so that it can scrape 


roof and floor. 


A heavy jack at the center of the shovel structure will hold the machine in place 
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Two Thousand Five Hundred Members Attend Sessions 
Of National Safety Council’s Congress in Boston. 


Haulage Costs in Metal Mining Greatly Exceed Those in Coal Mining— 


Large Car vs. Small— Blasting 


in Hillside to Extinguish Mine 


Fire—What Deprivation of Oxygen Will Extinguish Fires in Mines? 


By F. H. KNEELAND* 


nual Safety Congress of the National Safety Council, 

held in the Boston State House, Sept. 26 to 30. About 
2,500 persons attended. The whole of New England ex- 
hibited the keenest interest. Boston opened the State House 
to this convention, breaking thereby a long-established 
precedent, for never before has the building been so used, 
and New England declared a Safety Week in honor of the 
occasion. 

Beyond a statement that Arthur Young was elected presi- 
dent of the Council for the coming year, no further refer- 
ence will be made to the business of the general sessions, 
the interest of the readers of Coal Age centering in the 
mining section, which began its meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing with B. F. Tillson presiding. The session was devoted 
to the general subject of “Underground Transport” and 
papers were presented on the following topics: “Storage- 
Battery Locomotives (in metal mines),” by E. V. Daveller, 
general superintendent, and R. E. Renz, chief electrician, 
of the Butte & Superior Mining Co., Butte, Mont.; “Trolley 
Locomotives,” by Frederick W. Whiteside, chief engineer 
of the Victor-American Fuel Co., Denver, Col.; “Compressed 
Air Haulage,’ by Guy J. Johnson, safety engineer of the 
Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 8S. D.; and “Storage-Battery 
Locomotives (in coal mines),” by Charles E. Stuart, con- 
sulting engineer, of New York City. 


Wuart Is Sare Is USUALLY ALSO EFFICIENT 


Questions relating to the use of the storage-battery loco- 
motive evoked animated discussion.. In presenting the sub- 
ject for consideration Mr. Tillson remarked: “Safety and 
efficiency are interrelated and in a measure interdependent. 
The safe way of doing anything, usually, if not always, is 
the efficient way.” 

The question was raised by Mr. Stuart why haulage cost 
is greater per ton-mile in metal mines than in coal mines? 
Several reasons were advanced to account for this fact. It 
was brought out that the mining methods pursued by the 
two sections varied widely and that the workings of metal 
mines not infrequently spread over comparatively large 
areas. Existing metal mines seldom are laid out and oper- 
ated in such a manner as to permit storage-battery locomo- 
tives to work to the best advantage. Like loading machines 
they find the mines developed to suit another and earlier 
ferm of operation. One man stated that the average costs 
of transporting ore ran from 35c. to 70c. per ton-mile. 
Mr. Johnson said, however, that the Homestake Mining Co., 
operating on fifteen levels and producing 1,500,000 tons of 
ore per year, was able to transport it by means of com- 
pressed-air haulage at a cost of 14c. per ton-mile. 


[J inatisitety Conzress successful was the Tenth An- 


WHy METAL MINES ADHERE TO SMALL CARS 


Short hauls are, of course, more expensive per ton-mile 
than long ones, while hand tramming when practiced, even 
over short distances, adds greatly to the cost. Metal mines 
as a rule use smaller cars than do coal mines, which prac- 
tice tends to increase the cost of haulage. 

Is the small mine car of the metal mine a necessary 
evil? One instance was cited of where a mine with a 24-in. 
track gage is using a locomotive that is 42 in. wide. Coal 
mines often have developed from small to large operations, 
but in general the cars have been increased in size as the 
mine has grown, Why has not the metal mine followed the 
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same process of evolution? This may be partly attribut- ’ 
able to the fact that in metal mines much hand tramming 
is still practiced. A man can push a 6-ton load around 
a sharp curve on a narrow track gage but could not per- 
form the same operation, or at least not with equal ease, 
if the gage were wide. ; 

Someone stated that an increase in the size of car and 
the weight that it carried was almost invariably accom- 
panied with an almost corresponding increase in the number 
and severity of the accidents sustained. Thus safety is 
almost diametrically opposed to size, or varies inversely 
with it. Succeeding speakers appeared seriously to doubt 
this statement. One said that large wide cars increased 
some hazards but decreased others. While they facilitated 
tonnage production they augmented the danger of roof 
falls, and, furthermore, a small car may be readily stopped 
by its brake, whereas a large one cannot be so speedily 
brought to a standstill. Inability to stop a car or a trip 
promptly is the cause of many accidents. Furthermore 
wrecks of large cars are more serious and costly than those 
of small ones. 

On headings clearance along the sides of the track may 
be kept ample even though the cars be large, but in rooms 
this is a more difficult matter. This is particularly true of 
the room timbers, and there seems to be a fairly definite 
relation between the size of the car and the number of 
accidents occurring at this point. If the cars are moved 
mechanically, however, and no hand tramming is_per- 
formed this is not strictly true. 


DENIES THAT SMALL CARS ARE THE SAFER 


Another speaker averred that, other things being equal, 
the large car was safer and more efficient than the small 
one but that track gage and track workmanship were im- 
portant considerations. Small cars, being lighter than large 
ones, are more subject to wrecking. The track must be 
made of a size and weight to suit the cars handled. In 
some metal mines roof pressures are abnormally high and 
this in some cases limits the size of the entries, which in 
turn limits the track gage and size of car that can be used. 

New coal mines use large cars and small locomotives and 
have comparatively many accidents. As the operation grows 
the size of the haulage units is increased and the frequency 
of accidents diminishes. Immunity from mishaps, however, 
depends largely on the human element and the safety 
inspector must teach the men to handle the size of equip- 
ment used. 

At the afternoon session D. E. A. Charlton presided, and 
E. L. Soloman, mechanical engineer for the Kingston Coal 
Co., read a paper on “Animal Haulage in Anthracite Coal 
Mines.” He prefaced his paper by stating that the safety 
committee of his company had adopted a “safety calendar” 
that had given good results. This calendar contains photo- 
graphs of various operations performed in the everyday 
routine of mining. Under these pictures is printed the mine 
law pertaining to that particular operation. The basic idea 
of these calendars is that, being distributed freely among 
the miners, they will be taken home and hung up in a prom- 
inent place. Although the miner possibly cannot read Eng- 
lish himself some of his children doubtless can and they 
immediately ask their father if he does the kind of work 
shown in the picture in the manner prescribed, This “starts 
something” that results beneficially to all concerned. 

Discussion following this paper brought out the fact 
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that a mule or other animal, like a man, renders a measure 
of work in approximate proportion to the care and common 
sense bestowed upon him by his employer. The mine mule’s 
“general cussedness” is in large measure the result of abuse 
or neglect. 

R. W. Magraw not being present, his paper, which also 
dealt with animal haulage, was read by the secretary, R. H. 
Seip. The next paper, on “Block Signal and Dispatching 
Systems in Mines,” by R. T. Murrill, in the absence of the 
author was presented by Mr. Charlton. This paper, while 
dealing exclusively with metal mines, described the various 
signal systems that had been tried and found successful. 
It was well illustrated with photographs that were passed 
around through the audience while the description was be- 
ing read. 

At the conclusion of this paper C. B. Hodges in discussing 
it stated that the tipple of the mine where the automatic 
block-signal system described was in use looked much like 
a railroad terminal except that more trains were handled, 
while the tracks resembled those on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Here twelve compressed-air loco- 
motives delivered 22,200 tons of ore per day, each trip 
consisting of twenty 5-ton cars. These were discharged 
five at a time in a rotary dump. Compressed-air haulage 
had been selected at this mine on account of its safety. 


Arr LOCOMOTIVES TAKE Up HEADING CLEARANCE 


Further discussion brought out the fact that the width 
of air locomotives reduced the clearance alongside them, the 
tanks being from 30 to 36 in. in diameter. These some- 
times filled the heading to the danger point. Furthermore 
the exhaust of these machines not infrequently caused an 
objectionable fog in the entry. As the exhaust is made 
at about 60 deg. below zero it lowers the temperature of 
the heading air below the saturation point, resulting in the 
formation of a mist or vapor. 

No limit can be set on the availability of the storage- 
battery or any other type of locomotive. In this respect 
each installation is a problem in itself, and must be treated 
accordingly. In substituting mechanical for animal haul- 
age the locomotive often is called upon not only to transport 
a much larger tonnage than the mules have been hauling, 
but to move it over much greater distances. It is no wonder 
then that haulage and gathering motors sometimes fail to 
do all that is expected of them, or, rather, all that some 
oversanguine official hopes that they will do. 

Wednesday morning’s session, at which Mr. Tillson 
presided, was devoted to the general subject of “Mine Fire 
Prevention and Fire Fighting.” It was treated in its 
relation to anthracite mines by W. L. Jacobus, of the 
Susquehanna Collieries Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. 
Jacobus dwelt chiefly on the advisability of sealing as a 
means of fire fighting and gas analysis as a means of deter- 
mining when the fire is extinguished. 

The second paper was on the same subject and was 
written by H. H. Otto, of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., of Lansford, Pa. In the absence of the author this 
paper was read by Mr. Tillson. The next two papers, by 
Joseph W. Reed and G. M. Gillette, respectively, both of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., dealt with fires and fire fight- 
ing in bituminous mines. The latter paper was illustrated 
with lantern slides of a fire in a remote new mine in Letcher 
County, Kentucky. In this case when flames were issuing 
from the main slope, so that the erection of a stopping in 
it was impossible, the opening was closed by blasting down 
the mountain side, which rose precipitously above the slope 
mouth. The fire was brought under control and finally ex- 
tinguished after a hard fight, which, however, lasted only 
a few days. 

The concluding paper of the session, treating of fires in 
metal mines, was written by H. M. Wolflin, of the California 
Industrial Commission, San Francisco, Cal. This paper, 
unfortunately, held little interest for coal men. It was 
read by Mr. Tillson in the absence of the author. 

Discussion on all papers was reserved until all had been 
read. This discussion while not lengthy brought out sev- 
eral interesting facts. Thus the question was asked, “How 
low must the percentage of oxygen in the air be in order 
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to extinguish a fire?” The answer was made that one fire 
that had been burning for about two weeks was extinguished 
by an atmosphere that contained 16 per cent of oxygen. 
No gas was present in the section of the mine affected and 
the open lights employed went out. Farther inbye the 
atmosphere contained only 7 per cent of oxygen. In quell- 
ing a fire at Sunnyside, Utah, the mine was sealed for 
thirty days and the oxygen content of the air reduced to 4 
per cent. In this case dead air within the sealed workings 
was circulated in order to cool down the hot area. 

Another question then asked was: “Has air depleted of 
oxygen, such as flue gases from a power plant, ever been 
used to smother a mine fire?” No one knew of such a case 
but the suggestion may be a valuable one nevertheless. It 
was stated by one speaker that a little fire in a large area 
presented much greater difficulties than a big fire in a 
small area. Some fires have been purposely allowed to 
burn themselves into sizable proportions before final seal- 
ing was attempted. In the Georges Creek region an old 
fire of vast extent has doubltess been smothered repeatedly 
only to break out again with the admission of air. This is 
on account of the heat of the coal and the surrounding 
strata. 


SHALLOW MINE FIRES ARE FED FROM SURFACE 


Bratticing to smother a fire is ineffective where the 
ground is badly crushed, as air finds its way to the fire 
through these openings, rendering the stopping of little 
value. In sampling gas from a fire the place where the 
sample is taken is important. For this purpose air that 
has passed the fire should invariably be taken and not 
merely air at some point behind the fire. 

Water sometimes is poured onto a mine fire by means 
of boreholes drilled through from the surface. Silting also 
may be performed successfully sometimes through such 
holes, care being taken to use incombustible material such 
as tailings or crushed rock for this purpose. A passage, 
such as a heading, that is full of caved material cannot 
be relied upon to exclude the air sufficiently to extinguish 
a mine fire. 

After the election of officers to serve during the ensuing 
year the meeting adjourned. B. F. Tillson was re-elected 
chairman and R. H. Seip, secretary. G. M. Gillette, John 
L. Boardman and A. M. Connibear were elected as first, 
second and third vice-chairmen, respectively. 

Thursday morning’s session was devoted to the general 
subject of “Maintaining Interest in Safety.” The first 
paper dealt with the question of maintaining this interest 
among executives and was to have been presented by W. H. 
Moulton and William Connibear, superintendent. and safety 
engineer respectively of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., of 
Ishpeming, Mich., but in the absence of both authors it was 
read by Mr. Tillson. 

The second and third papers, on “Maintaining Interest 
Among Foremen and Shift Bosses” and “Among Miners,” 
respectively, were written by Thomas Cowperthwaite and 
N. D. Hubbell, respectively. In their absence the papers 
were read by Mr. Seip and Mr. Johnson. A fourth paper 
was then presented, on retaining the interest of the miner 
himself. This was by John T. Bradley, of W. J. Rainey, 
Inc., of Uniontown, Pa. Mr. Bradley not being present, 
his paper was read by Mr. Tillson. 


SAFETY INSPECTORS ACCOMPANY SHIFT Boss 


Discussion was led by Mr. Johnson. The question was 
asked: ‘Should safety inspectors make their inspections 
in the company of the shift boss?” Mr. Seip stated that 
he invariably made his trips in this manner. It is much 
more advantageous to follow this procedure, as in such 
a case any dangerous condition found can be taken up im- 
mediately and in a personal way, so that no hard feelings 
will result. If the safety inspector, on the other hand, 
goes on his inspection trips alone the operating official is 
likely to conclude that he is “snooping” around for the 
sole purpose of finding fault and with the idea of “putting 
something over on him.” 

“How about prizes and bonuses?” was asked. Mr. Seip 
replied that with the company for which he worked (New 
Jersey Zine Co.) every shift boss that has a clear acci- 
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dent record for a month gets a bonus of $5. In addition 
to this there is a semi-annual bonus of $20 if his record 
shows not more than one accident per 2,000 shifts or 1,600,- 
000 man-hours worked. Another annual bonus of $20 also 
is provided on the same terms. In addition to all of these 
another bonus of $20 is paid on a time-lost basis. In order 
to win this latter bonus the men under the foreman or 
boss must not lose more than 0.4 per cent of their total 
working time through accident or injury sustained from 
accidental cause. If a man wins all the bonuses possible 
he receives $140 of extra money per year. 

As these various bonuses are reckoned on the basis of 
a percentage of the time lost and of the accidents per 
unit of man-hours worked, there is no advantage to the 
man who has charge of only a few men as compared to 
the one who has a big gang. The bonus as paid on this 
basis is a powerful stimulus to safer working methods. 
One day or more of lost time arising from accidental cs use 
is considered as an accident. 

The question was asked if accident records were ever 
padded. Reply to this query was in the negative. When 
a man is injured he is sent to the hospital and may not 
return to work until he is given a release from that in- 
stitution by the house physician. Thus neither the man 
himself nor the foreman can pad the accident record in 
any way. 

Pays TO ADVERTISE SAFETY TO MINE WORKERS 


Bonuses, suppers, banquets and the like are in reality 
only one form of advertising. It matters little what exact 
shape this advertising takes so long as it keeps the sub- 
ject of safety constantly before the men and the bosses. 
One speaker related that his company once tried the ex- 
periment of giving a safety bonus to the men themselves. 
This took a somewhat peculiar and what to some might 
seem a ridiculous form. The men were working in gangs 
and each month that a gang got through without an acci- 
dent they were treated to cigars “on the company.” These 
were passed out by an official higher up than their fore- 
yan, who made it his business to talk pleasantly with the 
men and “jolly” them about their record. After a few 
months the men began to look forward to their “safety 
smokes” with no small degree of pleasure. But one day 
one careless youth smashed his finger. The joshing and 
general tormenting that he was subjected to as a result 
was sufficient to cure not only him but all other members 
of the gang of taking needless risks. In many instances 
a man fears the taunts of his fellows far more than he 
does either the displeasure of the boss or his own personal 
inconvenience. 

Bonuses may take other forms than cash payments. One 
company pays the expenses of some of its men to the con- 
gresses of the National Safety Council and to various meet- 
ings of a similar character. The men are anxious to win 
these free trips and the rivalry between them is keen. 
It was suggested also that a bonus when paid in cash might 
well be distinguished in some way from money received 
as regular wages. Thus wages might be paid either in 
check or in ordinary currency, and bonuses might be paid 
in gold. 

CHASE MEN FROM HOSPITAL TO BETTER RECORD 


A bonus may become a curse if records are in any way 
padded and injured men are not promptly sent to the 
physician for his attention. Some foremen have been 
accused of chasing a man out of the hospital in order to 
maintain a good record. 

Miners often “buck” safety measures because they be- 
lieve that they are prompted by base, selfish, or mercenary 
motives. In this connection miners’ safety committees are 
highly advantageous. Contract miners usually like to avoid 
work on such committees but day men welcome the change 
from their daily routine. 

Following the discussion of the above papers, C. L. Col- 
burn of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, co-operating with the 
mining section of the National Safety Council, presented an 
interesting paper on his observations in various coal- and 
metal-mining camps. This paper was well illustrated with 
lantern slides and showed safe and unsafe methods of per- 
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forming many everyday operations both above and below 
ground. 

Friday morning’s session, over which Mr. Tillson pre- 
sided, began with a paper by Mr. Seip on “Travelingways 
and Signs.” This took up the various means of exit from 
a mine and the methods to be employed for marking them 
so that a man could readily find his way out quickly in 
case of accident. So far as possible wordless signs should 
be adopted, as the men who may need the signs most are 
often those who cannot read English or read it only with 
difficulty. Not only shoulu the roads leading outward be 
plainly designated but they should be safe in themselves 
—that is, they should, if possible, be routes used for no 
other purpose than the passage of men. 

In the discussion following this paper the question was 
asked if it was customary to take new or “green” men 
through the mine in order to familiarize them with the 
routes of egress. This was answered in the negative. Such 
a practice was unnecessary as the experiment frequently 
had been tried of taking utter strangers *.to the mines 
and asking them to find their way out. This they un- 
failingly did without difficulty. It was considered that if 
those unaccustomed to mines and mining could find prompt 
egress, men who made mining their business would be able 
to do at least as well. 

Richard Maize, of Uniontown, Pa., a district mine in- 
spector, called attention to the inadvisability of the 
promiscuous use of the danger sign and cited several 
instances where this sign had been used at points where 
real danger either did not exist or was present only periodi- 
cally. The employment or posting of the danger sign at 
such points tended only to cheapen its warning and render 
the miner callous or incredulous when he saw the same 
sign displayed at some point of actual and obvious peril. 
He believed, therefore, that no sign at all should be used 
except at places where real and continuous danger was 
present. In substantiation of this belief Mr. Colburn stated 
that in his travels through the mines of the country he 
had observed that the word “danger” was often employed 
where “caution” was really meant. He suggested, there- 
fore, that this word be substituted at points where peril 
was present only periodically or required the presence of the 
man and the locomotive in order to exist at all. 


PIPING DRINKING WATER BELOW GROUND 


Provisions for drinking water, particularly underground, 
was the subject of the next paper, which was written by 
C. B. Yates, superintendent of the Homestake Mining Co., 
of Lead, S. D. This described a somewhat elaborate sys- 
tem of water piping and drinking fountains installed under- 
ground. At Lead it is the endeavor to bring water to within 
500 to 600 ft. of the men when at work. To this end 
bubbling fountains are placed at the shaft bottom and at 
the more important points throughout the mine. Some of 
these are as far as 1,500 ft. from the bottom of the shaft. 
Most of the men travel the necessary 500 or 600 ft. to 
get a drink of fresh water. Some, however, prefer to 
carry the water to their working places and drink it there. 

In the discussion following the presentation of this paper 
it was brought out that one large bituminous coal company 
apparently pays more attention to the provision of drinking 
water for its mine mules than for its men. Drinking places 
are provided for the mules but none for the men, they 
being expected to carry their water into the mine with 
them. This, of course, is no particular hardship on the 
miners, as water taken into the mine warm soon becomes 
cooled to a palatable temperature. As for town supply 
this company periodically inspects all springs in the 
vicinity of its camp, any source found infected is promptly 
contaminated by filling it up with rubbish or other refuse 
to such an extent that no one would think of using the 
water from it for potable purposes. 

The third paper of the morning was by Dr. R. R. Sayers, 
chief surgeon of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and had for 
its subject first-aid stations underground. The author 
strongly advocated the combination of first-aid stations 
and refuge chambers. Such a place should be of sufficient 
size to hold fifteen to twenty men without overcrowding, 
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should be provided with a concrete floor and, if possible, 
with whitewashed or cement-coated walls and a white- 
washed ceiling. It should be built, if practicable, im- 
mediately adjacent to the underground office of the mine 
foreman or some other responsible official. In addition to 
the requisite first-aid supplies, it should contain, if it is 
to be used as a refuge chamber, a keg or barrel of water. 
The contents of this cask should be changed at. least once 
a week and the cask be kept sealed in some manner. Doors 
of ample width should be so made as to close practically 
airtight and if sompressed air is used in the mine a pipe 
fitted with a vaive at its extremity should lead into this 
chamber. [f possible, also, a telephone with an _ inde- 
pendent line leading upward through a borehole to the sur- 
face should be provided. 

in time of disaster men could go to this room, shut them- 
selves in and wait for rescue. They would be provided with 
a supply of drinking water and if a borehole through the 
root were part of the equipment of the station they could 
communicate with the surface, and in an emergency food 
could be lowered down the hole. Air might also be sup- 
plied either through the air pipe as above suggested, or, 
if this was not present, through a small pipe or hose 
lowered through the borehole. 

Discussion following this paper brought out several in- 
teresting facts, only a few of which can be repeated here. 
Some physicians object strenuously to going underground 
to treat a patient, even though they might make observa- 
tions on the patient’s condition that would be highly val- 
uab.e in later treatment; others, and these are in goodly 
number, almost insist upon going into the mine and reach- 
ing the patient at the earliest possible moment. 

Many mines supposed to be well provided with first- 
aid equipment and material are found in emergency to be 
utterly devoid of the necessary supplies. This is the re- 
snit in most cases of petty pilfering on the part of the 
men employed. It is for this reason that it is recom- 
mended that first-aid stations be placed immediately ad- 
jacent to the underground office of some responsible official. 


WHERE SHOULD FirsT-AID STATIONS BE PLACED? 


Some diversity of opinion exists as to the advisability 
ot administering first aid underground, some believing that 
it is better to transport the injured man to the surface, 
where good light conditions prevail, than to attempt any 
treatment in the darkness of the mine. As a rule, first- 
aid training is given on the surface, but if more under- 
ground stations were maintained the men would receive 
more of their training under usual working conditions. 

Several methods have been tried to prevent the theft 
and consequent lack of first-aid supplies. One company 
places this material in a tin box on which is pasted an 
inventory of the various items that that box should con- 
tain. Each month an inspection is made by the man held 
responsible for this box and its contents, whereupon a list 
of the material actually found in it is sent to headquar- 
ters or to the central supply man, who immediately re- 
turns the articles necessary to bring the box up to stand- 
ard condition. No large quantities of first-aid supplies 
are stolen at any one time. Such thefts are all petty and 
the value of the material stolen in any one month through- 
out any mine seldom exceeds $10 or $15. 

Another company makes a practice of paying $1 to each 
man who treats an injured person using the contents of 
tis first-aid package, which is, of course, supplied free by 
the company. This keeps all those entitled to carry and 
use such a package on the alert for an opportunity to use 
it. The result is that no such man is without his little 
pocket first-aid kit for any appreciable lengtii of time. 
Providing each shift boss with a locked tin box contain- 
ing the first-aid supplies, for which he is responsible, 1s 
another means of preventing the theft of first-aid mate- 
rial. Placing a trained nurse at the first-aid station on 
the surface adjacent to the mine mouth relieves the com- 
pany physician of much work. Such a nurse can treat the 
majority of injuries sustained within the mine as skillfully 
and efficiently as can the physician himself. 
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The next subject taken up was that of underground 
latrines and refuse disposal. The several means for dis- 
posing of refuse were discussed and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each pointed out. At the conclusion of 
the paper Mr. Seip, of the New Jersey Zinc Co., exhibited 
an experimental latrine of the pail or bucket type which 
had been designed.and will be tested out by his company. 
Apparently this device has many advantages. It consists 
essentially of a pail or bucket provided with a detachable 
cover, seat, and bail. The whole device is of metal, is ex- 
tremely simple and substantial in construction and ap- 
parently sufficiently heavy to withstand the hard usage and 
abuse to which it will undoubtedly be subjected. 

In use the bucket latrine is placed within the mine at 
suitable points within easy reach of the miners. The pails 
are partly filled with sawdust to absorb liquids and usually 
some form of disinfectant is added to keep down odors. 
At periodical intervals full pails are removed and new or 
cleaned ones substituted. As a rule a bucket remains in 
use not longer than about one week. When brought to 
the surface the contents of these latrines may be disposed 
of in any suitable manner, such as dumping into sewers 
or septic tanks, burying or incineration. Some system of 
this kind is a vast improvement over the entire lack of 
sewage disposal under which many, if not most, mines 
are operated. 

The attendance at the Safety Congress was probably the 
largest in the history of the council. Between 2,000 and 
3,000 people participated in the various sessions. For the 
first time in the history of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, the State House was thrown open for convention 
purposes. This speaks well for the esteem in which the 
National Safety Council is held by the lawmakers of New 
England. 


Numerous Coal Cases to Be Heard by 
Supreme Court During Fall Term 


NUMBER of coal cases are on the docket of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, which reconvened for the autumn term 
Oct. 8. The call of the docket began Oct. 4 and on Oct. 10 
arguments in cases began. Chief Justice Taft is presiding. 
Decison may be handed down early in the term of the 
court in the case of the United Mine Workers of America, 
who seek to reverse decisions of Arkansas courts assessing 
the union treble damages in the sum of more than $200,000 
for damages to property of the Coronado Coal Co. during a 
strike. 

Coal cases pending on the docket are: 

Western Fuel Uo. vs. Antone Garcia, from the Ninth 
Circuit. 

Marine Ry. & Coal Co. vs. the United States, from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

Morrisdale Coal Co. vs. the United States, from the Court 
of Claims. 

Pine Hill Coal Co. vs. the United States, from the Court 
of Claims. 

Northern Coal Co. vs. the Boston, Cape Cod & New York 
Canal Co., from the First Circuit. 

Lambert Run Coal Co. vs. the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 
from the Fourth Circuit. 

Alexander Howat vs. the State of Kansas, from the 
Kansas Supreme Court, growing out of the Kansas coal 
strike and attacking the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

American Coal Mining Co. vs. the Special Coal and Food 
Commission of Indiana, from the Indiana District Court. 

Corona Cea! Co vs. the Southern Ry. from the Northern 
Aiahaina District Court. ; 

Hillsboro Coal Co. vs. E. C. Knotts, District Attorney, 
from the Southern Illinois District Court. 

Colonial Beach Co., owners and claimants of the steamer 
St, John, vs. the Quemahoning Coal Co., from the Fourth 
Circuit. 

Peninsular Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Coal Co., from the Sixth Circuit. 
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Tapping Body of Water in Adjoining Mine 


Shortwall Machine Cuts Into a Mining Not Shot Down 
—Advance Borehole Gives No Warning of Danger— 
Light Pressure Head Avoids Disaster—Water Accumu- 


lated in Slope Removed 


EADING the inquiry of a Kentucky 

superintendent, Coal Age, Aug. 18, 
p. 262, asking for advice in respect to 
tapping the water accumulated in a 
slope, by driving an upraise from the 
mine workings, reminds me of an ex- 
perience I had in tapping a large vol- 
ume of water accumulated in an adjoin- 
ing mine that had been abandoned. 

We had no accurate knowledge in 
regard to the position of the old work- 
ings that we were approaching, as no 
reliable survey of the old mine was 
available. Fortunately, however, the 
old works were practically level and, 
being a drift mine, little danger was 
anticipated by reason of any great pres- 
sure head. 

The entry approaching the old work- 
ings had taken a slight rise, which sug- 
gested caution, and a 12-ft. borehole 
was kept in advance of the face of the 
heading as required by the state min- 
ing law. In addition to that, all ar- 
rangements had been made to avoid 
a possible flooding of the mine when 
the water was tapped. It was hoped 
we would be able to control the flow and 
drain the old mine gradually. 


PRECAUTIONS TAKEN TO INSURE SAFETY 
PROVE UNAVAILING 


Seemingly, every precaution had been 
adopted for safety. We had even called 
in consultation men of known experi- 
ence and ability to get the benefit of 
their advice. But, as Robert Burns has 
said in his ode “To a Mouse,” 

“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, 

And lea’e us naught but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 

It so happened that the old workings 
we were approaching had been mined 
with punching machines, and a place 
had been cut some 8 ft. in depth, but 
the coal had never been shot down. We 
were using a shortwall Goodman ma- 
chine with a 6-ft. cutterbar. Under 
these conditions, it is easy to imagine 
what happened. 

The 12-ft. borehole, which we kept in 
advance of the face of the coal, did not 
reach far enough to give any warning 
of danger before our machine cut into 
the old mining, since the total depth of 
the 6- and 8-ft. cuts was 14 ft. But 
again fortune favored us inasmuch as 
the machine opened only a small hole in 
one corner of the cut. 
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by Bailing or Pumping 


Nevertheless, the flow of water 
through that small hole was sufficient to 
wash aside the machine and threatened 
to flood the mine. We worked hard, it 
may be imagined; but our first attempts 
to plug the hole with brattice cloth 
and a pine post met with as little suc- 
cess as might be expected had we at- 
tempted to dam the Atlantic. 


THE TROUBLE OVERCOME 


Finally, we succeeded in setting posts 
a few feet back from the face and nail- 
ing boards on each side of the posts. 
That being done, the space between the 
boards was filled with clay, which was 
well packed. By this means the flow 


_ of water from the break was controlled 


and we had no further trouble. 

That experience, however, causes me 
to say that I would think twice and 
then again some, before attempting to 
drive a place up from the mine work- 
ings to tap the body of water accumu- 
lated in a slope where the pressure is 
estimated as being about 1,500 tons 
bearing on the coal at the foot of the 
slope. 

My advice is to bail the water from 
the slope in the manner suggested in 
the reply to this inquiry. Apparently 
there is nothing to prevent removing 
the water in that way and it is the only 
safe method to adopt. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


ANOTHER LETTER 


EFERRING to the question of 

draining a slope filled with water, 
by tapping it from below, as suggested 
by a Kentucky superintendent in Coal 
Age, Aug. 18, p. 262, allow me to add a 
few words endorsing what has already 
been said in the reply to this inquiry. 

The slope is described as having an 
inclination of 45 deg. and 700 ft. long. 
The calculation given in the rep!y shows 
that the pressure of the water at the 
foot of the slope is 1,515 tons, or nearly 
215 lb. per sq.in. That being the case, 
the proposition of tapping the water 
from the bottom is entirely too danger- 
ous to be considered. 

It would seem to me strange if any 
practical miner could be prevailed on 
to undertake the work of driving a 
place up under this great lake of water. 
My experience is that no man could be 
found who would be willing to under- 








take such work; nor would any miners 
stay in the mine below if it was to 
be attempted. 

In the first place, let me say, this 
slope should not have been abandoned 
and allowed to fill with water, when 
enly 100 ft. remained to be driven in 
order to reach the mine below. The 
superintendent should have foreseen the 
situation that he now is facing, in refer- 
ence to unwatering the place. 


SAFETY FIRST AND ALWAYS 


However, the present problem is to 
find the most effective means of getting 
the water out of the slope. Let me say 
that the editor has handed this superin- 
tendent “safety first’? in the reply he 
has made to the inquiry. Probably the 
best and cheapest method that can be 
adopted is to use a sheet-iron skip, as 
he has suggested. 

If there is any reason why a skip 
cannot be installed for bailing out the 
water, it only remains to set up a pump 
at the surface and start pumping the 
water from the place. In adopting such 
a plan, means should be used to ventil- 
ate the slope as the water is removed, 
as there is every chance for blackdamp 
to accumulate in the place and make it 
unsafe for any one to enter for the pur- 
pose of adjusting the line of pipe and 
lowering the pump as the work pro- 
ceeds. Oscar H. JONES. 

Crawford, Tenn. 


Driving Entry on a Curve 


Simple and practical method of driving 
a curved entry in a mine—Entry first 
laid off on paper and offsets to survey 
line scaled to find distances to ribs at 
each five-foot station on survey line. 


EFERRING to the method of lay- 

ing out a track curve in a mine, 
Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 302, kindly per- 
mit me to give what I consider the 
simplest way of driving the entry, on 
such a curve, and keeping the entry- 
men on line, so as to avoid any bad 
jogs in the ribs. 

After experimenting for a number of 
years with various schemes and even 
preparing a table of deflections for 
curves of various radii, I have con- 
cluded that the simplest way of laying 
out the work and keeping the entrymen 
on the desired line of curvature is to 
follow the method that I would call the 
“Sidenote method.” This method will 
be found described on page 33 of 
McCrystie’s book on Mine Tracks. 

Regarding the offset method by tan- | 
gent and chord deflections, described in 
the reply to this inquiry, great care is 
required in the alignment of the sev- 
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eral points. To insure accurate meas- 
urements and alignment, in the use of 
that method, it will be generally neces- 
sary for the engineer to set each chord 
point himself. 

My practice has been to plot the de- 
sired curve on a large scale, in the 
office, drawing the entry ribs and line 
of survey, as shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. The map may be drawn to 
a scale of 5 or 10 ft. to the inch. The 
center line is also laid off on the main 
entry and a point A located on it where 
the curve is to start. 


PLATTING THE CURVE IN OFFICE 


After drawing the entry ribs, the 
next step is to lay off, on the map, the 
survey lines AB and BC, such as to 
clear the inner rib of the entry by a 
few inches. Five-foot stations are then 
marked on these lines and offsets meas- 
ured at right angles to each rib, as in- 
dicated in the figure. The offset mea- 
surements as scaled from the map are 
marked just outside of each rib. 

If the radius of the curve is short, 
or the central angle less than 90 deg., 











MEASUREMENTS FROM SURVEY 
LINES 


it may be possible to establish a single 
survey line that will clear the inner 
rib and extend through to where the 
curve stops or reaches the other entry. 
Otherwise, it will be necessary to em- 
ploy two or more survey lines, AB and 
BC, as shown in the figure. 

Having drawn such a plan, a copy 
is made to a reduced scale, letterhead 
size, on thin paper so that a blueprint 
copy can be made and given to the 
foreman, while the original is at- 
tached to the copy of the letter of 
transmission and placed on file in the 
office for future reference. This makes 
a complete record of the matter where 
it will be always available. 

On the same drawing can be shown 
the location of the frog and switch for 
use of the trackmen when laying the 
switch for this cut-off. It is well to 
observe, in closing, that care will be 
required, in this method also, to mea- 
sure the offset lines perpendicular to 
the survey lines. These offset lines 
often make considerable angles with 
the ribs, and it is all the more neces- 
sary to use care in taking these 
measurements. H. M. KANARR. 

Punxsutawney, Pa. 
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Why Shoot Coal Off the Solid? 


Practice permitted by special provision 
in the Bituminous Mine Law of Penn- 
sylvania—Dangerous from being 
liable to cause blownout shots— 
Shooting the so-called “loose end.” 


AM quite in accord with the opinion 

expressed in the letter signed F. W. 
S., Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 302, regarding 
the practice of shooting coal off the 
solid, which the Bituminous Mine Law 
of Pennsylvania allows, “in districts in 
which it has been the common prac- 
tice.” This clause of the law it seems 
to me must refer to some isolated con- 
ditions unfavorable to pick mining. 

In West Virginia, the mining law 
prohibits shooting coal off the solid, 
except in some extraordinary cases 
where permission is given by the De- 
partment of Mines so to do. The law 
reads (Sec. 36) as follows: 

In any mine in which solid shooting ts 
done, the district mine inspector is author- 
ized to prescribe the condition under which 
such solid shooting may be done; any oper- 
ator or mine foreman who causes or permits 
any solid shooting to be done therein, with- 
out having first obtained a written permit 
from the district inspector, or any miner 
therein who shoots coal from the solid, with- 


out first having obtained permission so to 
do from the operator or mine foreman, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction, shall be fined not less than ten nor 
more than fifty dollars, or be imprisoned 
in the county jail not less than 30 nor more 
than 90 days, in the discretion of the court. 


In making this provision, the West 
Virginia law assumes that, in some 
cases, it is nearly impossible to mine 
the coal economically with a pick. It 
is true that even then, in the majority 
of cases, it could be mined by machines. 
Such being the case it is only reason- 
able that the mine inspector, guided by 
his judgment, should allow the coal to 
be shot off the solid, pending the in- 
stallation of machines. 


SHOOTING OFF THE SOLID VERSUS 
BLASTING A LOOSE END 


The meaning of the expression 
“shooting off the solid,” or “solid shoot- 
ing,’ should not be obscure. To my 
mind it has always referred to the 
blasting of coal that has ‘not been 
properly undercut, centercut, topcut, or 
sheared by pick or machine. One writer 
on this subject (July 28, p. 142) has 
referred to blasting the coal on a “loose 
end” as not requiring the mining of the 
shot. In my opinion, that is nothing 
more or less than shooting the coal off 
the solid. 

A practical miner can always ar- 
range to have an open or loose end in 
the face of his breast, just as easy as 
when drawing back a pillar. It mat- 
ters little to him if the face is squared 
or gouged; he calls it a loose end and 
fires a shot on the solid. Whether it 
is actually a loose end or not will de- 
pend on the depth and location of the 
hole being such that the powder can 
break the coal before blowing out the 
tamping. 

The danger of this, or any other form 
of solid shooting, arises from the lia- 
bility of the charge not being able to 
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break the coal and the result is a 
blownout or a windy shot, the force 
of the powder being then expended 
wholly or in part on the air, instead 
of breaking down the coal. 


DANGERS IN SOLID SHOOTING 


For a shot to blow its tamping is 
dangerous, either in a gaseous or a 
non-gaseous mine, as a disastrous dust 
explosion may be the result. I have 
observed the flame of such a shot fill 
a room for a distance of many feet 
when there was no gas present in the 
place. 

Again, solid shooting requires the 
firing of a much larger number of shots 
than where the coal is properly mined. 
This keeps the mine atmosphere and 
the air current laden with the smoke 
of the gases produced. The miner who 
is forced to breathe this unhealthy at- 
mosphere is unable to work with the 
same efficiency. 

Perhaps, one of the greatest dangers 
in solid shooting consists in the weak- 
ening of the roof by the force of the 
shot. This not only requires additional 
expense and labor in the setting of tim- 
bers to support the shattered roof, but 
the miner working under it is more 
liable to be caught when least expect- 
ing danger. Many a miner has been 
injured or killed by reason of these 
conditions, which he failed to realize. 


Loss AND DAMAGE RESULTING 
FROM THE PRACTICE 


Considered from an economical stand- 
point, the practice of solid shooting 
should be avoided for the reason that 
the coal is broken into small fragments 
and its market value reduced. If the 
coal contains slate, bone and other im- 
purities it is almost impossible to keep 
these out of the coal. Much damage 
is often done by timbers being dis- 
charged, brattices torn down and the 
ends of cars stove in, all of which mean 
extra expense and labor. 

There are conditions, it is true, that 
make the practice of shooting coal off 
the solid more excusable and even per- 
missible, with due regard to safety. 
It is probable that the practice became 
more widespread during the war when 
the extraordinary demand for coal led 
miners to adopt every means to in- 
crease their output. In the mining of 
anthracite coal, also, the practice of 
solid shooting is rendered more per- 
missible, because of the hardness of 
the coal and the lesser inflammability 
of the dust produced. 


Wuat Is Nor TRUE 


It is not true, however, as I have 
often heard miners say, that it is im- 
possible to mine certain seams of coal 
in any other way and make a living at 
it. Several years ago nobody ever 
thought of shooting coal off the solid 
or dared to make the attempt. It was 
all pickwork and the miner had no 
trouble to make a living then. 

After all has been said in regard to 
our mining laws, safety requires that 
mining officials, in close touch with 
their own situation and requirements, 
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shall use their judgment in making and 
enforcing such regulations and rules as 
will make the mining and preparation 
of coal most economical and safe. 
Thomas, W. Va. SAFETY FIRST. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


T has always seemed strange to me 

when reading the Bituminous Mine 
Law of Pennsylvania that it should per- 
mit coal to be shot off the solid. I 
was glad to see this subject mentioned 
in the letter of F. W. S8S., Coal Age, 
Aug. 25, p. 302. The matter is surely 
one worthy of careful consideration. 

It has never been my fortune 
to be employed in a mine where this 
practice was permitted and I cannot un- 
derstand why it should be thought a 
better method to employ than mining 
the coal before firing the shot. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that the 
praetice is dangerous. 

Speaking of the Pennsylvania bitumi- 
nous law, it appears that the lawmakers 
saw clearly enough that to blast coal 
off the solid was not a safe practice. 
This is shown by the fact that the law 
provides (Article 4, Sec. 14) that wher- 
ever coal is shot off the solid the work 
must be done by shotfirers, after all 
the men have left the mine. 


DoES THE LAW DISCRIMINATE? 


The object of this provision seems to 
be that, in case of accident resulting 
from the practice, there would be a 
fewer number of victims. The work 
must be done after all the miners have 
departed and the only persons in the 
mine are the men whose duty it is to 
fire the shots. 

Now, if it is dangerous to shoot coal 
off the solid when the men are at work 
in the mine, it is clearly just as dan- 
gerous after the men have gone home 
and only the shotfirers remain. Should 
not the law provide as much for their 
safety as for that of the men? 

What is strange to me is that the 
law should thus discriminate in favor 
of the many and against the few, by al- 
lowing a practice that is admittedly 
dangerous. Certainly there is no rea- 
sonableness in making a provision of 
this kind, unless it is necessary to take 
such risk in order to obtain the coal. 
Let us hope that this law will be 
changed and the practice of solid shoot- 
ing abandoned. P. MoLANI. 

Avella, Pa. 


THIRD LETTER 

EGARDING the question of shoot- 

ting coal off the solid, as I look at 
the matter it is largely a thing to. be 
determined by the surroundings and the 
condition of the place where the shots 
are to be fired. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between the blasting 
of coal in pillarwork and the firing 
of shots in the solid coal at the face 
of a heading or room. 

In Art. 4, Sec. 9, of the Bituminous 
Mine Law, I take it that the require- 
ment that the coal must be “properly 
mined,” which is explained as meaning 
that it “shall be undercut, centercut, 
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topcut, or sheared by pick or machine,” 
applies to cases in which a solid face of 
coul is being mined and no opportunity 
is given for « shot to work free, ex- 
cept it is mined as stated in the law. 

On the other hand, let us suppose a 
case where the pillars are being drawn 
back in a series of rooms. Say the 
pillars are 12 or 14 ft. thick and divi- 
ded into sections by breakthroughs 75 
ft. apart. This is clearly pillarwork 
in which it is common practice to fire 
shots without any previous mining. If 
the question is asked, “Why?” I 
answer: Because the work is surrounded 
on all sides by open space and every 
shot is free and not bound in the solid. 


MANY WILL TAKE CHANCES 


It is of course true that some men, 
even under these conditions, will take 
chances and attempt, by the use of 
more powder than is safe, to make a 
single shot do the work of two. This, 
however, is aside from the question. It 
is quite common for a miner to lay a 
shot in very solid coal if he is reckless 
or uses poor judgment; but that is no 
reason why a good shot must be mined 
in working a pillar. 

Before deciding the question of safety 
in solid shooting, let us inquire what 
would be the effect in many mines if 
this custom were to be prohibited alto- 
gether by law. If I am correctly in- 
formed, much coal is shot off the solid, 
today, in mines in the West, and even 
in England. 
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In my opinion, solid shooting may 
often facilitate the production of coal, 
without working an unnecessary hard- 
ship on the miner, or exposing him to 
danger, However, it is my belief that 
this work should be done by a thor- 
oughly competent person and all shots 
fired by an electric battery, after the 
men have left the mine. 

Where the conditions are favorable 
to solid shooting and the work is per- 
formed in this manner it appears to me 
that the chances for accident or injury 
to anyone will be reduced to as safe 
a working point as can reasonably be 
expected. My aim is always to provide 
for the utmost safety, with due regard 
for a maximum production of coal. 

A few years ago, I remember, there 
were numerous prosecutions for the 
violation of the law prohibiting solid 
scooting. Later, it was seen that the 
practice was indispensable in certain 
districts, commercially speaking, which 
may have led to the modification of the 
bitum'‘nous law. 

We must realize that conditions, to- 
day, are different from what they were 
formerly. This is a day of machine 
mining and the loader has for his kit of 
tools one shovel, one pick, and one 
breast auger. Formerly, the practical 
miner took with him into the mine five 
or more picks and drills, besides havy- 
ing in his place a drilling machine and 
other useful tools for breaking down - 
and loading his coal. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Drying Feeder Gas for Heating and Lighting 


Moisture in Natural Gas Seldom Enough To Reduce 
Its Efficiency for Heating and Lighting—Entrained 
Water Separated by Baffle—Gas Dried in Condenser 


DRILLHOLE in this vicinity is giv- 

ing off a large amount of gas that 
we desire to use for the purpose of heat- 
ing and lighting. The gas contains, how- 
ever, a considerable amount of water, 
which it is feared will reduce its effi- 
ciency and give poor service. 

I want to ask if it would not be 
advisable to dry this gas before using 
it for such purposes in a residence. 
Please explain the cheapest and best 
method of separating the water from 
the gas, so as to obtain the best results. 

Paxton, Ind. INQUIRER. 





It seldom happens that natural gas 
issuing from a drillhole contains suffi- 
cient absorbed water to interfere seri- 
ously with its efficiency when used for 
the purposes of heating and lighting. 
It may be that, in this case, the gas 
coming in large quantities from a wet 
drillhole carries with it some entrained 
water, which would of’ course be objec- 


tionable and should be separated before 
using the gas for the purposes men- 
tioned. 

The simplest way of separating en- 
trained water from gas is by means of 
baffle-plates arranged in a_ suitable 
receptacle through which the gas is 
passed. At the 
bottom of this re- 
ceptacle a trap is 
provided to drain 
off the water that 
would otherwise 
collect. 

A simple form 
of such a sepa- 
rator is shown in the accompanying 
figure. The gas enters at a point near 
the bottom and above the water level. 
In its passage through the separator, 
its course is indicated by the arrows. 
Much of the entrained water is sepa- 
rated from the gas coming in contact 
with and striking against the plates. 





Water seal.” 


THE SEPARATOR 


October 20, 1921 


As fast as the water coliects at the 
bottom, it escapes through the trap, 
which serves the double purpose of an 
overflow and a seal to prevent the 
escape of the gas. 

Another form of separator is one 
where the gas is passed over some loose 
porous substance, such as coke, broken 
brick or other material held in a con- 
tainer. Such method, however, is far 
less effective than the separation by 
baffle-plates. 

Where the use of the gas is on a 
larger scale and it is desired to dry it 
as much as possible, the common prac- 
tice is to employ a condenser. It is 
stated that a pressure of 10 lb. per 
sq.in. will remove from 60 to 65 per 
cent of the moisture in the gas, and a 
pressure of 20 lb. per sq.in. will yield 
almost a perfectly dry gas. 


Horsepower of Steam Turbine 


Steam turbines the result of empirical 
design. Power of machine rated in 
kilowatts, not estimated by formula. 


LEASE state if there is a formula 

that will express directly the horse- 
power of a steam turbine in terms of 
its dimensions and speed. In books to 
which I have referred, tables are given 
from which the horsepower can be cal- 
culated for different machines. It 
seems to me, however, that there should 
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be a formula expressing the power of 
a given machine directly. 


Knoxville, Iowa. STUDENT. 





Steam turbines are the result of em- 
pirical design. That is to say, the ma- 
chine has been designed and developed 
by means of a series of experiments and 
tests made to determine the form of 
blade or impeller, kind and size of noz- 
zle, dimensions and general arrange- 
ment of all parts throughout that will 
afford the highest efficiency in trans- 
forming the energy of the steam into 
mechanical energy for driving other 
machines. 

There is no formula for calculating 
the power of a steam turbine that will 
apply to the different types of these 
machines. Before leaving the shop, 
every steam turbine is given a rating 
in kilowatts. The kilowatt is 1.34 hp. 
Practically, three kilowatts are equiva- 
lent to four horsepower. 

If it is desired to study the design 
and construction of steam turbines 
we would refer this correspondent to 
the following books: ‘Design and Con- 
struction of Steam Turbines,’ Harold 
Medway Martin, Longmans Green & 
Co., New York; and “Steam Turbines,” 
Carl C. Thomas, John Wiley & Son, 
New York. These books are reliable 
and give a fund of information regard- 
ing steam turbines. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—What method would you 
recommend for timbering working- 
places, keeping in mind the safety of 
the workmen and the recovery of the 
greatest amount of coal? 

ANSWER—The mine foreman and the 
superintendent, in connection with the 
district mine inspector, should decide 
on a systematic method of timbering 
that is best adapted to the conditions 
in the seam. This can only .be deter- 
mined by a close study of the nature 
of the roof, floor and coal, depth of 
cover, thickness and inclination of the 
seam, and the kind of mining employed. 
In general, the posts should be set in 
rows parallel to the face of the coal 
and at specified distances apart. 
Strict regulations should then be en- 
forced to compel each miner to timber 
his place promptly and in accordance 
with the plan adopted. 

QUESTION—(a) State how you would 
proceed to move a large body of fire- 
damp and what precautions you would 
take; also say what dangers there 
would be in doing this work. (b) Un- 
der what conditions may afterdamp 
become explosive? 


ANSWER—(a) Before taking any 
steps to disturb or remove a large body 
of firedamp, notify and withdraw all 
the men working on the return of that 
current. It may be advisable also to 
remove the men working in adjoining 
places on the intake side and, perhaps, 
from the entire mine. This being 
done, safeguard all entrances to the 
return airway by placing reliable men 
at such points with instructions to pre- 
vent any one from entering the return 
airway. Having increased the quantity 
of air in circulation in this section of 
the mine, approach the place where 
the gas has accumulated, on the intake 
side, using only approved safety lamps 
and taking every precaution not to 
advance more rapidly than the gas is 
removed. It will generally be neces- 
sary to erect brattice to deflect the air 
current against the body of gas. 

In performing this work there is 
danger of a possible fall of roof driv- 
ing the gas back on the men and caus- 
ing its ignition on the lamps by blowing 
the flame through the gauze. Or, the 
gas may be ignited by a defective 
lamp or one that is not properly 
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handled, or by a spark struck with a 
pick or hammer. 

(b) Afterdamp may become explo- 
sive by the addition of fresh air. It 
often happens that the afterdamp cor- 
tains much unburned methane, which 
forms firedamp on mixing with air. 

QUESTION—AaQ Compute the horse- 
power of an engine 18 x 36 in., steam 
pressure VVS lb. per sq.in .AbQ .What 
weight can be lifted by this engine 
with an 18-in. crank on the shaft of 
a 6ft.drum? acq With the same 
length of crank and a 12-in. spur or 
pinion geared to a 6-ft. drum, what 
weight will the engine lift? 

ANSWER—(to)To compute the horse- 
power of an engine, it is first neces- 
sary to know at what point of the 
stroke the engine cuts off steam, and 
from this to calculate the mean ef- 
fective pressure in the cylinder. As- 
suming a two-thirds cutoff, the mean 
effictive pressure is calculated by the 
formula 


M.E.P. = 0.9 [0.917 (p» +14.7) ~ 17) 
= 0.9 [0.917 (110 + 14.7) — 17] 

= 87.6 lb. per sq.in. 
The diameter of the cylinder being 


18 in., its sectional area is 0.7854. x 
18? = 254.47 sq.in. The length of 
stroke is 3 ft. (36 in.). Unless other 
wise specified, it is customary to esti 
mate on a piston speed of 600 ft. per 
min. in which case this engine is mak- 
ing 600 ~ 3 = 200 strokes per minute. 
Then, assuming an efficiency of 85 per 
cent, the horsepower of the engine is 


_ plan 

~ & 83,000 

_ 87.6 X 3 X 254.47 & 200 
4 0.85 X 33,000 


(b) An engine will always lift a 
greater weight than it can hoist. In 
estimating the lifting power, the full 
steam pressure is used, instead of the 
mean effective pressure. In that case, 
the total force exerted on the piston is 
Tie cbs Ale = 27,091 be say Le 
tons. The diameter of the drum being 
twice the length of stroke of the en- 
gine, the lifting power is one-half the 
total pressure of the piston, or 7 tons. 

(c) The question states the diameter 
of the spur or pinion gear is 12 in. 
(1 ft.) but does not give the diameter 
of the drum gear. Assuming the latter 
is equal to the diameter of the drum, 
the ratio of gearing is 1:6. The length 
of stroke or diameter of the crank 
circle being 3 ft. and the total pres- 
sure on the piston 14 tons, the turn- 
ing moment at the center of the 
crankshaft is 3 xX 14 = 42 ft.-tons. 
Then the ratio of gearing being 1:6, the 
turning moment at the center of the 
drumshaft is 42 x 6 = 252 ft.-tons. 
Finally, the lifting force exerted at 
the circumference of the 6-ft. drum is 
252 + 6 = 42 tons, which is the load 
the engine can lift at the moment 
when the force exerted on the piston 
is applied at right angles to the crank- 
shaft. For numerous reasons, however, 
the engine will not hoist this load, as 
the effective power varies from a 
maximum to zero throughout the cycle 
of a revolution. 


H 


= 476.8 hp. 
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Distribution of Supplies Next in Importance to Labor 
In Efficient Keeping of Coal-Production Costs" 


Without Detailed Apportionment of Those Items, Cost System Will 
Fail—Improved Accounting as Important as Modern Machinery— 
Division of Royalty Depletion, Depreciation and Obsolescence Charges 


By R. W. GARDINERt+ 


tion that arises after analysis of the three main divi- 

sions of labor is the distribution of supplies. Supplies 
should be distributed in the same way as labor. Although 
it may not be practical in a small operation, it is unques- 
tionably desirable that the superintendent have this informa- 
tion. He cannot very well cut down his consumption of 
supplies unless he knows what supplies are used and where 
they are used. The old method of handling supplies was 
to charge everything to a supply account when it was 
purchased and to keep no record of its consumption. 
sequently, the superintendent was forced to work absolutely 
in the dark so far as this important element of his costs was 
concerned. 

Labor and supplies are the two items that necessitate 
the greatest amount of clerical labor and that present the 
most difficult problems. But too much stress cannot be 
laid on the fact that without the detailed distribution of 
these two items any accounting system will fail to accom- 
plish the principal purpose for which it should be used, 
namely, the reduction of the costs of operation. That is 
where the operator should get his real profit from a cost 
system. There are few operators who would hesitate to 
spend money for improved machinery. It is, however, a 
very difficult task to convince these operators that an in- 
vestment in improved methods of accounting will yield 
actual returns in many cases even greater than they can 
obtain from improved machinery. 


ITEMS INCLUDED UNDER OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


Overhead. — The first item of overhead is what may be 
called strictly mine overhead. It includes superintendence, 
engineering and mine-office expense. These items require 
no explanation. The next item of mine overhead is power.’ 
Under this item should be charged the full expense of the 
power department, including all supplies used by that de- 
partment. Boiler fuel is a subject that has given rise 
to a great deal of discussion, because opinions differ as to 
the rate at which it should be charged into the power ac- 
count. It is obvious that if no charge is made to power 
for boiler fuel, and the amount of coal sold is considered 
as the total production, the cost of the boiler fuel will be 
absorbed. But it will be absorbed in a way that does 
not show the true cost of developing power. The best 
way, in the writer’s opinion, to handle this item is to 
charge it into the cost of production in the current month 
at the average cost for the preceding month. This method 
will not be exactly accurate, as the cost varies somewhat 
from month to month, but in my judgment it is the closest 
approximation which can be used. 

The items discussed above are those over which the 
mine superintendent has some control, and the cost figures 
for these items should be given to the mine superintendent 


ik the proper keeping of coal-production costs, the ques- 





*This is the second installment of a paper entitled “Coal Pro- 
duction Costs,’’ delivered before the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. The first installment 
appeared in Coal Age last week. Copyrighted by National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. 

7Commissioner, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

‘In the system of the National Coal Association, power is treated 
at some length on page 13. It is stated that “the generation and 
transmission of power is about the only expense about a coal mine 
that is not in total directly chargeable to some one subdivision 
of operating work.” ‘The cost of coal to the operator for his 
own consumption is what he could get for it in the market. If 
an unmerchantable product is used under the boilers, it should 
be charged at its cost of production. If cost of fuel is not in- 
cluded in cost of power, the accounts do not exhibit true cost.”” 
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each month. The other items of cost are those over which 
he has no control, and it is not necessary that he should 
have information in regard to them. 

Royalty, Depletion, Depreciation and Obsolescence. — 
Royalty is a definite charge per ton. In some instances there 
is a specified minimum amount which must be paid whether 
an amount of tonnage sufficient to earn the minimum 
amount is mined or not. If this royalty is defined under 
the contract as advance royalty or as a payment on coal to 
be mined later, it can be carried as an asset in a deferred 
charge account, provided there is sufficient reason to believe 
that it can be worked out within the time specified. If, 
however, it is a definite payment by the month or by the 
year, with no possible chance of recovery, the minimum 
amount should be charged into cost, with the result that 
the royalty will be increased over the amount per ton re- 
quired to be paid by the contract. 


DEPLETION CHARGE RETAINED IN RESERVE 


Depletion is a charge similar to royalty, except that the 
amount of money represented by the depletion reserve is 
retained by the business instead of being paid to some out- 
side party. In this case the total cost of the coal lands 
less the value of the surface should be divided by the esti- 
mated recoverable amount of coal, the resulting figure 
giving the depletion charge per ton. This estimate should 
be a very conservative one, so as to insure that when the 
coal is worked out there will be no assets shown on the 
books. 

Depreciation is another item which has been the subject 
of much discussion, and accountants differ widely in their 
opinions as to the way in which it should be treated. 
Most of them agree that the value of the plant and equip- 
ment when the coal is worked out is practically nothing. 
The problem, therefore, is how to charge the depreciation 
in such a way as to amortize the whole investment during 
the life of the mine. Some advocate determining the rate 
of depreciation in the same manner as depletion is deter- 
mined—that is, at a rate per ton. The objection to this 
plan is, that where a considerable quantity of coal land 
is held, large parts of the plant may wear out or become 
obsolete long before the coal is exhausted. 


UNCERTAINTY AS TO WHEN A MINE Is A MINE 


The answer to this objection depends largely on the 
question as to when a mine is a mine. Some people con- 
tend that a mine is a mine and that charges to capital 
should cease when you begin to hoist coal from the rooms. 
Others take the position that the mine is on a development 
basis until coal can be produced at a cost not more than 
the market price. The latter idea, I believe, is erroneous, 
because in periods of depression the mine may be fully 
developed, and yet may not be producing coal at the mar- 
ket price. Another method which, in my judgment, pro- 
duces more accurate results, is to assume that the develop- 
ment period is over when a mine reaches a certain per- 
centage of the output which the engineers have planned 
for that mine. If this method is followed, the tonnage 
method of charging depreciation can be adopted, but it is 
necessary that all charges for new equipment or replace- 
ments should be made against operating cost.? 





“The system of the National Coal Association contains a dis- 
cussion of depletion, depreciation and obsolescence, with excerpts 
from the Federal tax regulations bearing on these problems of 
accounting. 





The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 











the war boom and from the expansion of the period immediately 

following the war have been drastic and painful to this coun- 
try; and their consequences continue to be felt, according to the Octo- 
ber bulletin of business conditions issued by the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of the City of New York. “But, speaking 
broadly,” the bulletin continues, “these readjustments have been toward 
health and not away from it, and the tangible good effects are making 
themselves apparent. 

“This, of course, does not signify that we have definitely reached 
the bed-rock of reaction and that the upward swing is under way, 
needing only the free flow of credit to carry it into the fullness of 
prosperity. After a season of deflation, doubt and cross currents, 
the economic soundness of the country is asserting itself in a way 
that is sufficiently notable to command the attention and envy of the 
entire world. But trade as a rule improves in the fall of the year; 


ck inevitable readjustments from the artificial stimulation of 


. October and November are months when men naturally take hold of 


things with vigor and seek to overcome the summer slack. 

“The seasonal autumn expansion that always bears a favorable con- 
trast to summer dullness should not, therefore, be mistaken this year 
for the beginning of a pronounced and substantial business revival. 
Improvement is under way, but a broad, general sweep forward is 
not immediately to be expected, for while domestic influences would 
seem to be contributing to a betterment in business, there are other 
than domestic influences that supply a governing element in our af- 
fairs, and it is these that must be adjusted favorably before the full 


tide of business health can make itself felt.” 





Railroads Taking on Many Men 
According to an announcement by 


R. E. McCarty, general manager of . 


the Central region of the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R., 450 men have just been 
put to work in the shops at Pit- 
cairn, Pa., and 165 at the Conway 
shops. They are employed in car 
repair work. Approximately 760 
others will be distributed among the 
local repair shops at Olean, N. Y.; 
Canton, Ohio; Dennison, Ohio, and 
Verona, Pa., on the following basis: 
Olean, 300 men; Canton, 150 men; 
Dennison, 150 men, and Verona, 160 
men. 

The number of employees on the 
Pennsylvania System increased 
3,926 to 194,437 in the last month, 
it is reported by officials of the com- 
pany. This was due to increases in 
repair gangs, but the total is still 
considerably below the peak of 
279,599 reported on Sept. 15, 1920. 
The company’s low point was reached 
on May 15, 1921, with 185,625. The 
force was not changed much in June, 
but it has been steadily increasing 
since that month. The average num- 
ber of active employees on the sys- 


tem in recent years was reported as 
follows: 1919, 263,352; 1918, 241,- 
114; 1917, 224,614; 1916, 215,266. 

More than 1,200 men have been 
placed on the payroll of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R.R. in the 
last few weeks to take care of antici- 
pated new business. 


Freight Loadings Still Gaining 

Loading of revenue freight on 
American railroads totaled 901,078 
ears during the week ended on Oct. 
1, compared with 873,305 during the 
preceding week, or a gain of 27,773 


cars. While this was the largest 
number loaded during any one week 
since Nov. 18, 1920, it was 91,205 
cars less than were loaded during 
the corresponding week in 1919» 
Except for livestock, which showed 
a slight decrease, and ore, gains were 
reported in the loading of all classes 
of commodities compared with the 
previous week, while for the first 
time this year loading of merchan- 
dise and miscellaneous freight, which 
includes manufactured products, 


eclipsed the total for the correspond- 


ing week last year. 


Tire Makers Increase Output 


Following the action of the Kelly- 
Springfield, Ajax and Lee tire manu- 
facturing plants it is reported that 
the Goodrich company is increasing 
its production approximately 1,000 
tires a day, which means that the 
company is now turning out on an 
average between 6,000 and 7,000 
daily for this month. Akron is said 
to look upon the Goodrich change 
as a sign that the larger companies 
have swung into line for better 
business. Practically all the small 
rubber companies are operating at 
capacity or close to it. 


Unfilled Steel Orders Gain 


The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion reported Oct. 10 that unfilled 
orders on its books amounted to 
4,560,670 tons, an increase of 28,- 
744 tons over the preceding month 
and the first gain in bookings since 
July, 1920, when the depression in 
the industry first began to- get under 
way. The improvement that took 
place in September confirms the be- 
lief. of trade authorities that the 
worst of the depression was felt in 
July and August. Recent reports 
from mill centers have told of in- 
creased buying and resultant price 
advances in most classes of steel 
products except rails. 

Production of steel ingots in Sep- 
tember by thirty leading companies, 
representing 84.2 per cent of the 
country’s total, was 1,174,740 tons, 
according to figures compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
This was an increase of 36,669 tons 
over the August production and was 
a marked advance over the low point 
reached in July, when output was 
only 803,376 tons. 


Moline Plow Co. to Resume 


The Moline Plow Co., recently re- 
organized by a creditors’ commit- 
tee, plans to resume operations at 
its Rock Island plant, known as the 
Universal Tractor Co., where, after 
a year of idleness, motors for the 
Stevens six cars will be manufac- 
tured. It is planned that early in 
December 200 former employees of 
the Universal Tractor Co. will be 
placed at work. 


Not Many Unemployed in Paterson 


That Paterson, N. J.; is not as 
hard hit by unemployment as many 
other large cities, was the opinion 
expressed by business men and 
manufacturers who were called in 
conference’ Oct. 10 on the employ- 
ment situation by Acting Mayor J. 
Willard Deyo. While employment 
conditions are not as bright as they 
have been, it was pointed out that, 
aside from apparently temporary 
dullness in the silk and metal trades 
workers in Paterson are being kept 
fairly busy. 
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Canada’s Imperts of U. S. Bituminous Gain; 
Anthracite Nearly Stationary 


RELIMINARY reports from the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics show, by months, imports of United States 
coal into Canada during the first half of 1921 and for the 
curresponding periods in the two years immediately pre- 
ceding. Comparison shows that monthly imports of anthra- 
cite in the three yeirs have been quite similar. Receipts 
of bituminous cxal however, have in each month of 1921 
exceeded those in the corresponding month of 1919, and 
only in March and April were receipts in 1920 larger than 
in the present year. 


MONTHLY IM:C.-1S OF COAL INTO CANADA 








(1n Net Tons) 
ANTHRACITE 
Month 1919 1920 1921 
January nso Nick. ee 399,686 359,427 328,853 
February sate. weed oe 347,866 294,903 307,671 
March a aeHihs: wie tetste, eels tare eae one 170,754 440,222 384,373 
ADVIL «tie 2 ahs oe he ek ee em 209,958 263,077 274,502 
MAY seca cates ol Pee cc ee 461,791 338,321 458,841 
PUNE. 5 jes eh OTe aU eee ae 430,812 472,157 506,592 
ALObAIS Ws.cie wisrateiaha,ccarcte eee Oe 2 020,777 2,168,107 2,260,832 
BITUMINOUS 
1919 1920 1921 
JENUATY es ohne ch eee ee 9/7,777 529,782 1,369,688 
Be sruary aes cee ee ee 720,915 570,266 887,605 
March oS ic’ veins 2 tice eee ee 613,417 992,593 818,258 
ADT Sah citeto en hc cie ae eee 393 141 71',221 578,856 
May, ah chonts tcc cae eee TE 736,426 695,040 | 980,456 
FUNCT ao Me Rtas: TE ee 1,261,304 1,101 700 1,423,551 
Totals, ay tease ice eee eee 4,702,980 4,600,602 6,058,414 


From the following table it is seen that imports of United 
States coal into Canada during the first six months of 1921 
compare favorably with receipts during the corresponding 
periods in the past six years. Anthracite receipts, which 
totalled 2,261, 000 net tons, were larger than those of any 
recent year, exceeding even 1917, a year of heavy Canadian 
demand for hard coal. The bituminous tonnage imported— 
6,058,000 tons—has been exceeded only twice in the past six 
years, being 334,000 tons less than in 1917 and 1,682,000 
tons less than in 1918, 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL INTO CANADA, 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1921, COMPARED WITH 1915-1921 (a) 
(In Net Tons) 


Year Anthracite Bituminous 
DAPI rae ena ots ie Mea OS TP ale 1,914,000 3,309,000 
191 Go ii25 coud eh Den rae eel teens 2,097,000 5,848,000 
AY Pee et oe MAN ceil aii Bon Oe a 2 232,000 6,392,000 
19:1 Biss eet eae eae yt, ee i 2,180 000 7,740,000 
1919 a Spent ate ee AM ee Seri ae ae a cat 2,021,000 4,703,000 
920 Ore 5 cee aa ee eke ee Se ae 2,168 000 4,601,000 
192 We 2. Se Rac ERE ys beeen a ee Fea Oe 2,261,000 6,058,000 


(a) For several reasons the statistics of imports from the United States kept 
by the Canadian Government and the American statistics of exports to Canada 
do nct agree exactly, the quantities recorded by the Canadian Government usu- 
ally being somewhat smaller. The Canadian figures are here used as they repre- 
sent the rate at which coal was received for consumption in Canada. 





Mortimer Elwyn Gooley Succeeds Hoover as 
President of Engineers’ Council 


bY Press ee ELWYN COOLEY, dean of the College of 
Engineering and Architecture of the University of 
Michigan, has been elected president of the American En- 
gineering Council of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. The Executive Board of the Council announced 
Dean Cooley’s election at a meeting at the Cosmos Club 
Dean (w iey’s electiun at .« meeting at the Cosmos Club 
in Washington Sept. 30, stating that he would assume office 
at once and carry out an exteusive program in the interest 
of the public and the profession of engineering. 

Born in 1855, Mr. Cooley was graduated from the U. S. 
Naval Academy in 1878. In 1885 he resigned from the navy 
to accept the chair of mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In the same year Michigan conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of M. E. He became dean 
of the College of Engineering in February, 1904, and of 
the College of Architecture in 1918. He received the degree 
of LL.D. from the Michigan Agricultural College in 1907 
and Eng.D. from the University of Nebraska in 1911. Dur- 
ing the Spanish war he served as chief engineer of the 
Yosemite, a converted Morgan liner manned by Michigan 
State Naval Militia. 
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Mr. Cooley was vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 1898, director of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 1913-1916; president of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Kducation,. 
1920-1921, and president of the Michigan Engineering Soci- 
ety in 1903. He became a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers in 1884 and served as vice-presi- 
dent during the year 1902-1903, and in 1916-1917 as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Detroit section. Diving 
1918-1919 he was president of the society. 


Supreme Court to Decide if Coal Mav Be 
Pro-rated in Pinch Despite Contracts 


HE question as to whether a coal company is required 

in event of car shortage to complete orders under con- 
tract or to pro-rate its deliveries to customers has been 
presented for decision to the U. S. Supreme Court. The case 
in question is that of the Peninsular Portland Cement Co. 
vs. the Consolidation Coal Co., petition for review of which 
was filed in Court on Oct. 4. The cement company pur- 
chased 55,000 tons of coal from the coal company for deliv- 
ery between April, 1916. and April, 1917, from West Virginia 
mines. 

The coal company failed to ship 19,000 tons, and when 
sued for the shortage averred that it was entitled to pro- 
rate deliveries to all its customers because of a car short- 
age. The contract was silent upon this count but it excepted 
from the amount of coal to be shipped “such amount as 
said coal company is unable to ship on account of strikes, 
accidents, contingencies of transportation or navigation, or 
causes beyond the control of either party.” . 

It was alleged by the cement company that the coal 
company contracted to deliver 25 per cent in excess of its 
usual output and made new contracts after the car short- 
age developed, and made large spot sales of a quantity 
sufficient to satisfy the cement company’s requirements. 
The jury found for the greater part of the cement com- 
pany’s claim but the Circuit Court of Appeals held that the 
amount of unpro-rated coal was so large as to make it 
impossible to determine the extent to which the erroneous 
basis of recovery had affected the verdict. In other words, 
the court held that the right to pro-rate and actual pro- 
rating were the same thing and that the coal company was 
limited in its recovery to a mere recovery of the diverted 
and unpro-rated coal. 





COAL CONSUMED BY THE RAILROADS, as shown by statistics 
just released by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
increased from 7,473,050 net tons in June to 7,634,637 
in July. This was to be expected because the amount 
of business done, as indicated by freight loadings, was 
greater. August and September are expected to show sim- 
i-ar gains. Compared with last year, however, the decrease 
from month to month in coal consumption by steam loco- 
motives has been marked. In July, 1920, the same roads 
used 9,823,269 tons, the record for July of this year showing 
a decrease of 22 per cent from that figure. In no one of 
the eight regions, either in passenger or freight service, 
was to- voal ecocnsumed in July, 1921, as great as in the 
same month of 1920. 


OPEN-PRICE ASSOCIATIONS exchange information on coal 
and coke, according to a survey made by the Federal Trade 
Commission by request of the congressional commission 
investigating agricultural conditions and prices. The com- 
mission received replies from 1,773 associations of a list 
of 2,750, largely manufacturers and wholesalers, and states 
that of these, 141 associations are collecting and exchanging 
price information among their members, covering a wide 
range of products, including coal and coke. 


J. D. A. MORROW, VICE-PRESIDENT of the National Coal 
Association, will address the American Mining Congress 
at its Chicago convention instead of J. G. Bradley, president 
of the National Coal Association. Mr. Bradley has not 
recovered sufficiently from his recent operation to und *- 
take a public address. He is much better, however, and .is 
left the hospital. He is recuperating at his summer ho:ne 
at Mattapoisett, Mass. 
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United Mine Workers of America Charged with 
Fomenting the Mingo Rebellion’ 


By CARL SCHOLZt 


descriptions of the march of the Kanawha miners 
the question was frequently asked by newspapers 
and people living within the mining district and otherwise 
well informed, “What is the difficulty with the coal in- 
dustry and how can this march of 8,000 vr 9,000 armed 
‘men in violation of county and state laws be explained?” 

In answer it may be said this march is one of the 
incidents of the coal business which presents it to public 
attention passingly, to be, like many others preceding it, 
soon forgotten. The coal industry is beset with many vicis- 
situdes, and the Marmet march is one of the spectacular 
commotions which momentarily attract public attention. 
Likewise, large mine disasters call for big headlines and 
condemnation of the careless coal operator who sacrifices 
the lives of his employees for self-gain. Or, again, if a 
strike develops at a time when coal is greatly in demand 
the mine operators are condemned because they are held 
responsible for the fuel shortage. 

It does seem that the coal industry is entitled to public 
-attention and consideration. This dces nt call for govern- 
mental investigation and regulation, but it is the duty of all 
coal. consumers to take a continued and unbiased interest 
in the coal industry, because coal enters into our national 
welfare by affecting every household in the cost of food, 
«clothing, transportation and all general activities. 

It would be impossible to recite the history of the coal 
industry in a brief article, and no single individual is com- 
petent to do so. Unfortunately, in most cases the press 
depends upon its information contributed by reporters who 
enter a field where any particular trouble exists and in two 
-days’ time assume to grasp the entire problem. 


O) ve: recently when the newspapers were filied with 
ff 


WouLpD ForcE LOGAN aND MINGO MEN To JOIN UNION 


The West Virginia disturbance, which became sufficiently 
important to demand the attention of the President of the 
‘United States, is the direct result of the activities of the 
‘United Mine Workers, who fomented this trouble for the 
purpose of forcing the miners of the Logan and Mingo 
‘County fields to join their ranks. This organization has 
a membership of more than 400,000, or about one-half of 
-all the coal miners in the United States, and is further 
allied with the American Federation of Labor, and there- 
“fore has a very powerful influence. 

Very little is known about the mine workers’ organiza- 
tion by the citizens not living in the mining districts, and 
“it is generally assumed that they concern themselves with 
welfare work and improvement of living conditions in the 
‘mining camps, but quite the contrary is true, the object 
of the organization being to extend its activities into every 
‘mining camp in the United States, primarily for the finan- 
‘cial gain of its leaders. 

It should be understood that in the organized mines 
‘membership is compelled, and once a mine signs a contract 
no one can be employed at the mine, excepting the officials, 
who is not a member, and everyone is compelled to pay 
initiation fees and dues. These dues must be collected by 
‘the employers from the payroll and paid over to the 
officials of the organization. These dues deductions take 
preference over the requirements of the worker for food 
-and ordiuary living expenses. ; 

It is timated that the annual income of the miners’ 
organizations ranges between $18,000,000 and $20,000,000. 
‘If this money would be used for legitimate purposes no 
one would raise any possible objection, but relatively small 
amounts have been paid out even in strike benefits. The 
‘principal expenses incurred have been in forcing into sub- 
‘mission such districts as are working on the open shop. 


*Reprinted from the New York Commercial, Sept. 27, 1921. 


-¢Vice-president and general manager, Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 
‘Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


Space does not permit of enumeration of employment con- 
ditions which are forced upon mines operating under the 
so-called voluntary agreement of collective bargaining. 

The union dues collected represent about 6c. a ton of the 
coal produced, but this item is very small compared with 
the increase in cost of production forced upon the coal 
companies, which does not benefit the workers, but, never- 
theless, represents a very large economic loss. However, 
attention should be called to the fact that Logan Cc unty, 
with a production of 10,000,000 tons of coal per year, has 
been made the vigorous point of attack, because it had the 
promise of yielding an income of $600,000 a year tc the 
organization treasury. 


IDLENESS ATTRIBUTED TO LONG WAGE AGREEMENT 


Another most damaging policy of the miners’ organi:ia- 
tion has been the rule that wage contracts must be for long- 
time periods, during which no downward readjustments 
can be made, and.this is one of the causes which led to 
the attempted Logan invasion. The high cost of production 
in the organized mines of the Kanawha district has re- 
sulted in much idleness, whereas the Logan field was able 
to operate continuously, due to a reduction in wages. 

At that, the coal miners of West Virginia are a peaceful, 
quiet, well-behaved lot of men, and if individual expressions 
can be accepted, at least 80 per cent of the men belong 
to the union only because they have to. Under the leader- 
ship of radicals they become an infuriated mob, ready to 
commit any sort of depredations and even murder, as has 
been the case during the Marmet assembly. The miners 
receive public sympathy as “‘toilers who work in the bowels 
of the earth,” but after all, work in mines is much to be 
preferred to work in the fields or on the railroad tracks 
on account of the difference in earning power, the elimina- 
tion of unfavorable weather conditions and relatively low 
living expenses. 

If this were not so it would be impossible to get men 
to work in the mines. Of this the public knows little, be- 
cause, unfortunately, mines have to be located where the 
coal exists and usually the mining fields are remote from 
larger centers of population. The older camps may not 
contain attractive houses and frequently miners live in 
shacks, but the newer towns contain comfortable houses, 
equipped with water and electric lights, with the rental 
ranging from $1.50 to $3 per room per month; fuel is 
furnished for $1.50 per month; doctor’s services for the 
entire family at $1.75 per month, and the company’s stores 
sell their supplies at prices which compare favorably with 
other localities. 


CoAL MINERS SELDOM OWN THEIR HOMES 


By reason of the topography and limited amount of 
surface for town sites, it is impractical for miners to own 
their own houses, but even where houses have been offered 
for sale very few of the miners buy them, because they feel 
that owning a house enslaves them to the particular com- 


pany operating in that territory. This feeling exists in 


other states where ample town-site space is available. 

The earnings of the miners in the organized field is a 
minimum of $7 per day for inside labor. Coal loaders earn 
on an average of $12 a day, ranging as high as $18 to $20 
with the better workers. 

Another and vital point which deserves attention is the 
complete political control which the union is striving to 
accomplish, and great strides have been made in this direc- 
tion. ‘The completeness of the organization can be seen 
when the arrangements in connection with the Marmet 
assembly are reviewed. The assembling, arming, transport- 
ing and feeding the 6,000 to 8,000 men which the miners 
mustered into service in three days has evoked comment 
from the military men which were sent into the field to 
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disperse the miners, and it is well known thai these arrange- 
ments weré carried on for several months and so carefully 
concealed that it came as an utter surprise to the State 
and the Federal Government was called upon to send troops 
at an expense estimated at $1,000,000 to quell this insurrec- 
tion, at a time when every effort is being made to reduce 
governmental expenses in order to relieve the taxpayers 
from burdens which now shackle every industry. 

The political strength of the miners is easily understood, 
because to every, coal operator with perhaps five or six 
votes, including his official family, there are from 200 to 
1,000 miners. The politicians usually listen to the greater 
number, and it is on this account that the attention of the 
citizens in non-coal producing states is invited to the study 
of this problem, because finally the coal operator is merely 
the intermediary between the worker and the coal consumer. 
The public therefore is vitally interested that the wages 
earned by the worker be fair to both sides. 
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Unless some check is made the recent situation will prove 
to be but a forerunner of other disturbances which will be 
far more serious. 

On March 31, 1922, the contracts between the miners and. 
operators with both the bituminous and anthracite mines 
will expire. Heretofore the contracts expired at different 
times, insuring the operation of one group of mines if the 
other should be idle. The announced object of the miners’ 
leaders to obtain at the next wage conference are: 

First. Higher wages. 

Second. A six-hour day and five days per week. 

But what the organization has pledged to its members 
to do is to demand: 

Third. Nationalization of the mines, and 

Fourth. Last, but most important, though not announced, 
control of the American Republic. 

The question is, how long will the American people 
stand for it? 


Conference Report on Bituminous Industry Disappoints; 


Strike Threat May Speed Up Production 


By PAUL WooTON 
Washington Correspondent 


made by the Committee on Mining of the Unemploy- 

ment Conference, a leading economist said: “One of 
the most disappointing things of the whole conference was 
the report prepared by persons amply equipped to bring 
out something more constructive. The salient questions 
facing the industry come in for only negative reference, if 
mentioned at all. It is very disapointing that this array 
of intelligence could think of nothing to say.” 

It was explained that the only reason the conference did 
not adopt the report was that some members of the Trans- 
portation Committee objected to the reference made therein 
to assigned cars. The question is being asked as to why 
assigned cars were considered at all by a committee study- 
ing the employment situation. Certainly, assigned cars 
have had no influence on unemployment during the summer 
and autumn, as there have been large surpluses of cars. 
Even in times of car shortages the effect on employment 
is indirect and comparatively insignificant. The mines that 
have the cars absorb the labor. 


A ina for his opinion of .the bituminous coal report 


FRENZIED EFFORTS LIKELY TO FOLLOW STRIKE TALK 


The report was referred to as supporting Senator Freling- 
huysen’s contention that the coal industry seems unable 
to unite on anything constructive but overnight it can per- 
fect the closest co-operation to oppose legislation or to take 
any other step looking to its selfish interests. In that con- 
nection it is pointed out that nothing was done at the 
unemployment conference that promised any general relief 
from unemployment among coal miners. The various munic- 
ipal activities do not reach to the coal fields. It just hap- 
pens, however, that developments since the close of the 
unemployment conference make it seem probable that there 
soon will be work for any coal miner who cares to accept it. 

In the face of a general railroad strike, frenzied efforts 


to get out the maximum amount of coal possible during. 


October are expected. In the event of a strike, it is believed 
that coal will be moved if troops have to be used to bring 
the trains through. With the revival of manufacturing and 
the prospects for a much larger volume of business next 
spring, it is predicted that fuel supplies will be built up as 
a protection against a coal strike. 

Information laid before the unemployment  confer- 
ence indicate that social unrest in the United States 
is much more widespread than has been realized gen- 
erally. The men who thus interpret the data, gathered 
systematically from all parts of the country, are not those 
who trot out the bogey of Bolshevism. The prevalence of 
discontent is so widespread that the leaders in the confer- 
ence agree that fundamental improvement of our social 


and economic system must begin at once. The fact that 
there are 4,000,000 men out of employment at this time 
is referred to as a disgrace of the first order and an out- 
ward indication of the need for inaugurating more intel- 
ligent economic policies. The recrudescence of coal-control 
bills in Congress is pointed to as an indication of the times. 

In that connection it is known that some of the leading 
figures in the conference cannot disguise their disgust with 
the frequent demagogic charge that capitalism is the dom- 
inant factor in the United States. They point out that 
the United States is the outstanding example of all history 
of an individualistic country. Individualism and equality of 
opportunity are so emphasized that capital really comes in 
for little public concern. There seems to be no doubt that 
business as a whole suffers materially because the public 
is not sufficiently considerate of capital. 

The unemployment conference has brought out with 
particular clearness the great lack of fundamental knowl- 
edge necessary to the intelligent conduct of business. Even 
in dealing with the immediate object of the conference, the 
whole opportunity of its being helpful has been jeopardized 
by lack of real statistics as to unemployment. By a process 
of elimination, more than anything else, the conference 
finally established that the unemployed certainly are not 
in’ excess of 4,000,000, revealing that business for months 
has had to withstand the shock and lack of confidence 
engendered by seemingly authoritative reports of 5,700,000 
or more being out of employment. 

The unemployment conference has not been carried away 
by the tendency toward centralization. The burden of the 
solution of the problem of unemployment has been thrown 
upon the communities. The Federal Government can help 
but the conference will do all in its power to see to it 
that Governors of states and Mayors of cities do not pass 
on unpleasant responsibilities to the Federal Government. 
State and community officials are being pushed into action 
and aroused to the necessity of carrying the country through 
the winter without suffering. 

The conference necessarily brought up some discussion 
of employer and employee relationships. Among the 
thoughts brought forcibly to the attention of the employers 
was the one that control of labor by its less intelligent 
element must be avoided. Particularly favorable mention 
was made of shop councils. It is stated that there has not 
been a strike in an industry where shop councils have been 
established. If they have no benefit other than freeing labor 
of brutal and unjust foremen, the plan is worth while, it 
is contended. 

From the information available at the Department of 
Commerce and at the unemployment conference, it may be 
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judged that the coal industry is in desperate straits. The 
importance of coal to all industries makes the attitude of 
the United Mine Workers of the greatest public interest. 
Since a threatened strike slows down business and has a 
general upsetting influence months in advance of the pos- 
‘sible time of the strike, an effort was made to get the 
bituminous coal operators and the United Mine Workers to 
agree in advance to arbitrate any differences that might 
arise next spring. 

For several hours on Saturday, Oct. 8, President Harding, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Secretary of Labor 
Davis conferred at the White House, following luncheon, 
with members of the central committee of the United Mine 
Workers, including President John L. Lewis of the miners’ 
union; Vice-President Philip Murray, President Lee Hall 
of the Ohio union; President John Hessler of the Indiana 
union; President Robert Fitzgibbon of District No. 5 of 
Pennsylvania and legislative agents John Moore and Walter 
J. James. 

The object of the conference was the desire of the govern- 


ment to prevent a strike of bituminous miners next spring 


in event of disagreement between miners and operators over 
a new wage scale. It is understood, however, that the 
conference lacked definite results in view of the deter- 
mination of the union at its Indianapolis convention last 
week to make its stand as to wages until February. The 
operators agreed but the representatives of the mine workers 
declined to agree to any such proposal. 

Many have discounted the probabilities of a coal strike, 
but the unemployment conference was told that the situa- 
tion is a serious one. It is made the more serious by the 
low level of consumers’ stocks. The railroads owe more 
than $100,000,000 for coal already burned. Due to the 
failure of Congress to pass the funding bill, the railroads 
are in no position to buy coal to store. Instead of having 
fifteen days’ supply on hand, they should have three months’ 
supply. The members of the conference were urged to use 
their influence with the people to lay in three months’ 
supply now. At any rate notice has been served on all 
consumers and the full responsibility of any coal shortage 
this winter has been placed squarely on their shoulders. 


WAGE PROPOSAL HELD TO BE VICIOUS 


In the discussion of the coal situation it was a generally- 
held opinion that it is vicious to attempt to build up a 
daily wage large enough to cover the idle time. If reserves 
were sequestered in the season of demand, to be used to 
provide for the period of unemployment, there is a feeling 
that efforts to increase the number of working days would 
have more encouragement. The plan of laying aside 10 
per cent or some other proportion of earnings for hard 
times was described as being simply composite providence. 

The mining committee prepared a series of five recom- 
mendations on the bituminous coal industry but they were 
not officially presented to the conference. This was due to 
the fact that the committee report was about to be pre- 
sented late in the conference and the further fact that time 
did not permit of discussion of its recommendations on car 
supply with transportation heads, which was suggested by 
Mr. Hoover as a courtesy to the railroad men. 

The recommendations of the mining committee on bitu- 
minous coal follow: 

1. As our bituminous coal deposits are ample and the 
developed mine capacity is far in excess of the country’s 
bituminous coal requirements, therefore safeguarding the 
public’s coal supply is mainly a question of car supply and 
transportation. 

2. As the preferential car supply was permitted to exer- 
cise its evil influence in 1920 with most disastrous results to 
our people, your committee respectfully recommends that 
the Esch-Cummins Act be hereafter rigidly enforced to the 
end that there shall be no preferential use or assignment 
of railroad cars in the coal industry. This practice has 
been condemned as an evil by the Fuel Administration in 
1918, by the Presidential Coal Commission in 1920, and is 
prohibited by the Esch-Cummins law, all recognizing that 
it results in reducing coal costs to users of the preferential 
fuel cars only, and thereby unduly increases the cost of 
coal to the remainder of the coal-consuming public who do 
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not enjoy the use of the preferential car. It has the further 
baleful effect of increasing both unemployment and. irregu- 
larity of employment at the mines not enjoying the use of 
the preferential fuel cars; all resulting in the unnecessary 
pyramiding of coal costs upon all coal consumers. 

3. As an aid to present unemployment, as a substitute for 
the assigned car and to avert the peak load at bituminous 
coal mines, your committee therefore further recommends 
that this conference memorialize the Committee of Railroad 
Executives and ask that they gradually accumulate and 
maintain along their lines of railway throughout this coun- 
try a quantity of bituminous coal sufficient to take care of 
their requirements for a period of at least five months, as 
that quantity should provide for their requirements over any 
reasonable emergency that may arise, and permit the re- 
maining fuel consumers to fully employ our transportation 
facilities. 

4. Your committee further recommends that this confer- 
ence memorialize Congress to the effect that the railroads 
be paid all moneys now owing them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

5. Your committee further recommends that the per-diem 
charge made by railroads for cars used off their lines be 
materially increased and enough so as to insure their 
prompt return to the owning railroad, thereby materially 
increasing transportation facilities. 


Kohler Law Declared Unconstitutional; 
Test Case Will Go to Higher Court 


UDGE HENRY A. FULLER, of the Court of Common 

Pleas of Luzerne County, has rendered a decision in 
which he holds that the Kohler mine-cave law is unconstitu- 
tional. The test case was brought by H. J. Mahon and 
wife, of Pittston, who sought to restrain the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. from mining under the home they own jointly. 

“It is clear that the decision of this case on the facts 
and legal contentions,” said the court in the opinion, “hinges 
strictly upon the narrow question whether the Legislature, 
in the exercise of so-called police power and in a case where 
the public interest is directly concerned, can constitutionally 
give to a private owner of surface the right of support 
against an owner of the underlying coal, thereby depriving 
the latter of right to mine it without leaving support, and 
thus abrogating the very contract by which the owner of the 
surface acquired from the owner of the coal. 

“Owing to the intellectual limitations of our old-fashioned 
mind and sitting in a court of equity, which is presumed 
to follow the fundamental law even when it conflicts with 
the comfort and security of individuals, we must confess 
our inability to perceive in the facts in this case any legiti- 
mate claim of the plaintiffs to the relief prayed. Sure it is 
that they would have no’ standing without the aid of the 
statute; equally sure is it that the statute applied to the 
case stated in the bill impairs the obligation of a contract 
and for the benefit of one takes the private property of 
another without compensation, and by a corollary almost 
too obvious for discussion it follows that the plaintiffs’ claim 
for relief involves palpable breach of fundamental law. We 
decide the matter at this stage and dissolve the injunction 
on the sole ground that the statute in application to this 
case involves a constitutional impairment of the contract 
accompanied by the taking of private property for private 
benefit without compensation.” 

The case, of course, will be appealed at once to the State 
Supreme Court. The decision has been no surprise to state 
officials who were interested in the companion mine-cave 
bills during the legislative session. 

At the time of the passage of the bills it was generally 
understood at the Capitol that neither was constitutional. 
Asa matter of political expediency both were passed finally, 
and as Governor Sproul had given his word that he would 
approve them if they ever reached him he signed both. 
Both the Fowler and the Kohler measures were scheduled 
to die. The House passed them finally with the general 
understanding that they would end in Senate committees, 
but the factional fight at the closing of the session upset 
many plans and as votes were needed for other measures 
the mine-cave bills finally were put through. 
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Kenyon Bills Likely to Die Soon; Strikes 
May Provoke Half-Baked Legislation 


INCE the Senaie unmercifully squelched Senator Freling- 

huysen’s effort to obtain even a mild form of federal 
influence in the coa industry, there seems to be little chance 
for serious consideration of the Kenyon bills. Senator 
Kenyon has expressed himself as favoring the Freling- 
huysen coal-stabilization bill as a step in the right direction, 
but the stride does not attain the length which he desires. 

With the increasing probabilities of railroad and mine 
strikes it is recognized that sentiment may change quickly 
with regard to this type of legislation. At the present time 
practically all members of the Senate recognize that there 
is no undue spread between the price of coal at the mine 
and the price charged by the retailer. All branches of the 
coal trade have had to face such depressing influences dur- 
ing recent months that most of the profit has been squeezed 
from each handling of coal. It also is generally recognized 
on Capitol Hill that conscienceless profit taking in times 
of emergency is confined to a minority. It is clearly fore- 
seen that the threatened transportation and mine strikes 
have in them the making of conditions which lend them- 
selves to profiteering operations, and there is a general 
desire to find a way to curb these predatory elements in the 
coal trade. One of the dangers of the situation which is 
now in the making is that there will be half-baked legisla- 
tion which will do more harm than good. 

The anti-profiteering philosophy revealed by Senator Ken- 
yon’s bill puts a premium on small-scale business and 
penalizes those having the efficienc, of quaatity operation. 
The bill would discourage the opening of large low-cost 
properties and would make it more profitable to operate in 
small units, with the accompanying increase in costs. 





Wholesalers’ Association Recommends Cut 
In Freight Rates on Coal and Coke 


MPHASIZING the necessity of lower freight rates if 

the prices of coal and coke are to be lowered, the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Coal Association, through its president, 
W. R. Coyle, sent a telegram Oct. 15 to the Association of 
Railway Executives, in session at Chicago. 

“Our customers, the consumers of coal, are asking why 
their coal remains so high,” the telegram said. “You and 
we know that coal has come down and that lower prices 
to them can come only with lower rates. 

“A considerable rate reduction is the only move at this 
time which will gain the entire support of the public for 
a further wage reducton. When the American public knows 
the facts, there will be no danger from a national strike. 

“The people are impatient over the delay in adjusting 
rates. We recommend that you announce at once a sweep- 
ing downward revision of the rates on all coal and coke. 
If necessary, we recommend that you announce a further 
reduction in wages to take effect simultaneously with the new 
rate schedule. It is our opinion that such an announcement 
immediately made by you will be a great aid to business 
revival, as coal is an important factor in the operaton of 
every factory and a necessity in the heating of every home.” 


Howat, Suspended from Union, Would Form 
Rival Labor Organization 


Bee follow fast the declaration on Oct. 13, by John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, that Alexander M. Howat, district president in 
Kansas, be suspended from office and replaced by George 
L. Peck, a member of the executive board, whom he himself 
had suspended. Thomas Harvey, the ousted secretary- 
treasurer, is re-established in office. 

The biennial convention recently held in Indianapolis 
ordered Howat to tell the striking miners of certain Kansas 
mines to go back to work. Howat refused to comply with 
the order. Concurrently he and August Dorchy, the vice- 
president of the district, were given a six months’ jail 
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sentence in the Cherokee County jail at Columbus, Kan., 
for violating the criminal section of the Industrial Court 
Law by calling strikes. Practically all the mine workers 
of Kansas quit work in protest against this imprisonment. 
Howat left John Fleming, a lieutenant in sympathy with 
him, in entire charge of the situation, and on Oct. 15 Flem- 
ing announced the formation of a rival organization. Peck 
meanwhile is trying to get the men back to work. 
Fleming asserts that the “rump” union will extend its 
operations in Illinois, where there are many disgruntled 
union men. The hard fight between the administration and 
Frank Farrington, Illinois district president, will long be 
remembered. Frank Farrington has been an insurgent 
within the union for years, and forces favorable to a dis- 
ruption of the union are to be found all over that state. 
W. E. Freeman, president of the Kansas Federation of 
Labor, appealed on Oct. 14 to the local unions of every 
kind to come to the support of the southern Kansas miners 
and described Lewis’ order suspending the district officers 
as “traitorous desertion.” 
Operators report that 1,500 Kansas miners who had been 
idle since Howat and Dorchy went to jail returned to work 
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Injunction Granted U. M.W. A. in Illinois 
Conflicts with Federal Case in Indiana 


AKING the coal operators of Illinois by surprise the 

judge of the Circuit Court of Franklin County, Illinois, 
has issued a writ of temporary injunction asked by the 
Un:ted Mine Workers of America, enjoining all operators 
and all associations in the state from “declaring the exist- 
ence of the Twelfth District union unlawful, from in any 
way interfering with collecting the check-off, from in any 
way interfering with the union, from abandoning the 
check-off, from interfering with peaceful persuasion of 
miners to join the union and from in any manner treating 
the funds of the union as illegal accumulation.” The effect 
of this injunction is exactly contrary to the contentions of 
the Government in the case before Judge Anderson, of 
Indianapolis, which declares the check-off illegal. This 
leaves Illinois operators in a quandary as to whether to 
conform to the contention of the state or the Federal court. 
The operators have arranged to meet in Chicago, Thursday, 
Oct. 20, to formulate a policy. It is not expected that they 
will oppose the ruling but let it alone. Some favor fighting it. 


F. R. Wadleigh to Direct Coal Division of 
Bureau of Commerce 


N REORGANIZING the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 

tic Commerce on a commodity basis, the selection by 
Secretary Hoover of F. R. Wadleigh to head the coal 
division of the bureau is especially timely. Mr. Wadleigh, 
an expert in matters pertaining to export coal markets, 
will direct the foreign staff df the bureau, interpreting the 
needs of the coal industry, and will develop the material 
received. In joining the bureau Mr. Wadleigh resigned his 
position as assistant to the president of the Tuttle Corpora- 
tion, New York City. Prior to that connection he was with 
the Weston Dodson Co. and during the war served with the 
Central Bureau of Planning and Statistics in Washington 
as consulting engineer on coal. 


District Convention Will Try to Induce 
Glen Alden to Operate Idle Mines 


HE executive board of District No. 1 of the northern 

anthracite field on Oct. 11 issued a call for a district 
convention to meet in Scranton Oct. 24, to see if some 
means could be devised to persuade the Glen Alden Coal 
Co. to open six collieries now idle as the result of the Kohler 
Law. A strike vote is predicted. Probably, however, the 
mine workers will hesitate before officially committing 
themselves to such a violation of their contracts. 
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Committee of National Coal Association Indorses Plan 


To Lease Shipping Board Vessels for Coal Export 


Shipping Board that it lease idle vessels to coal ex- 
porters at $1 per month per vessel in order to provide 
employment at the mines and to increase the export trade. 
The Shipping Board announces that it will put the plan 
into effect if the idea is approved by private shipowners, 
to whom the matter will be presented by Secretary Hoover. 
No agreement is yet in sight in regard to this proposal. 
Discussions between Secretary Hoover, Shipping Board cf- 
ficials and representatives of the operators are continuing. 
The following is from a memorandum referred to Mr. Hoover 
and the Shipping Board by a sub-committee of the Foreign 
Trade Committee of the National Coal Association: 

“This committee has had under consideration for a long 
time the general bituminous coal export trade of the United 
States, and while most of those appearing before you this 
morning represent shippers from the Eastern coal fields, 
we feel that our remarks pertaining to the subject are 
representative of the views of those interested in all coal 
fields from which coal can be exported. 

“We are of the opinion that outside of a very small num- 
ber who have recently engaged in the general coal and ship- 
ping business very few of our people realize the vital need 
of this particular trade to the nation. It is of unusual 
importance today because of the position occupied by the 
United States as a result of the re-establishment of her 
merchant marine. 

“There are no two lines of trade activity in England that 
are so closely allied as the shipping and coal interests. 
The greatest merchants and minds of England are actively 
identified with these branches of trade, and in many cases 
shipping controls coal, and vice versa. 


EXpPorT MARKET NATURAL OUTLET FOR SURPLUS COAL 


“If our mines are to be fully operated, giving employ- 
ment to the maximum number of men that can be worked 
therein, furnishing the maximum freight to the railroads, 
taking the maximum amount of supplies of all kinds di- 
rectly or indirectly affected by coal mining, increasing busi- 
ness activity to the utmost, some market must be developed 
for the surplus, and the only market available is the export 
trade. Without it the mines cannot be-operated to any- 
thing like their capacity, nor can the merchant marine 
successfully compete with England. We cannot use the 
foreign buyers as a convenience. If we are to develop our 
export trade it must be done in a businesslike way and 
therefore it must be constant, and active efforts must be 
made to enlarge it. 

“We are today in active competition with England, and 
our merchant marine is seriously involved. We think that 
we can make the statement without fear of contradiction 
that without a foreign coal trade the merchant marine 
cannot be operated successfully. 

“Our interests have been seriously militated against by 
the manner in which a large part of the business was 
handled during the last year due to the abnormal demand 
both at home and abroad, so that it is going to be very 
difficult for us to overcome the prejudice against American 
exporters, and unless we are in a position to assure our 
foreign friends that we are in the business to stay, and 
that we will and can meet English competition, and that 
they can rely on us at all times, they will come to America 
only in the event they are unable to secure their supplies 
elsewhere. 

“The coal operators who were seriously engaged in the 
exportation of coal recognized the seriousness of their posi- 
tion in foreign markets, and many of them have expressed 
a willingness to continue their efforts, even though they are 
obliged to take less than the cost of production for their 
coal, but the difference is so great that even this will not 
enable us to stay in the market. We must have some 
assistance or the American coal export trade will be ir- 


G shipping B of Commerce Hoover has suggested to the 


retrievably lost except in times of worldwide shortage. We 
have the coal, we have the facilities, we have the banking 
connections, in fact we have everything but the things that 
are absolutely vital for the promulgation of this trade, and 
that is cheap transportation. It seems to us that the im- 
portance of this business is so paramount that some ar- 
rangements should be made whereby the Shipping Board 
or the Emergency Fleet Corporation can make rates on coal 
that will enable coal operators to compete in foreign markets. 

“We are not unmindful of the fact that the rates that 
would be necessary to enable us to do this will result in 
a loss in the operation of American vessels, but we believe 
that a smaller loss will be sustained by keeping the vessels 
in operation than by allowing them to stand idle. 

“We have a long way to go before we can have any 
definite permanent export coal trade on which to rely, and 
we do not believe that the importance of this trade to our 
merchant marine can be exaggerated, and, therefore, we 
must consider from every possible angle if there is not 
some way in which we can all assist to the end that the 
trade will be encouraged and helped, as without it, regard- 
less of the general resumption in other lines of business, 
our merchant marine cannot be possibly made effective to 
the general welfare of the nation. We have the merchant 
marine, and we must now devote ourselves to securing the 
trade so vital to its operation.” 


John Lewis Advocates Government Credit to 
Workers as Unemployment Aid 


XTENSION of government credit to working men and 

women as an emergency relief measure in unemploy- 
ment crises is advocated in a statement given to the press 
by John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers. 
Government credits are being used for the benefit of the 
farmers, the railroads and exporters, says Mr. Lewis, and 
he argues that it would be sound public policy to extend 
similar assistance to workers temporarily out of jobs. That 
it is not an extreme or revolutionary proposal, he says, is 
shown by the fact that the British Government has recently 
decided upon a similar measure of emergency relief. 

“These credits by the most extreme estimates could not 
reach a total in excess of two and a half billion dollars,” Mr. 
Lewis asserts. “Less than 10 per ce 9f the available 
credits of the banking system of the cowucry would, there- 
fore, be absorbed. By interest adjustments or commission 
charges all expense to the government would be eliminated. 
Through the availability of these credits the self-respect and 
dignity of the worker would be maintained. By the use 
of the credits, the purchasing power of our people would be 
greatly expanded, and this in turn would revivify trade and 
industry and reduce unemployment. With a return to nor- 
mal conditions the loans could be repaid without great in- 
convenience. 

“Credit has thus been extended to the farmer, the pro- 
ducer of raw materials, and to the exporter. Labor is our 
most important factor in production, and the success of our 
self-governing republic and our democratic institutions and 
ideals is fundamentally dependent on the living standards 
and economic welfare of our workers. The success of in- 
dustry and trade, as well as public policy itself, therefore, 
point to the wisdom of these credits.” 

As further measures of relief for the unemployment evil 
Mr. Lewis recommends in his statement that every cor- 
poration, firm or individual engaged in interstate commerce 
be required to build up a reserve labor fund equal to one- 
half its annual payroll, this fund to be used to pay the 
wages of employees who would otherwise be dropped for 
lack of work in slack times, and he also urges a govern- 
mental investigation to determine the relation between 
labor costs and profits. 
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Weekly Review 


RATIFYING signs of returning interest in the ket is strong in the Midwest while cotton mills and 
Cyne have been shown this week by bitumi- allied industries in the South are taking more coal. 
nous coal consumers. Buying everywhere is con- Coal Age Index of spot prices was 90 on Oct. 17 as 
fined to small lots but that more coal is moving as the compared with 89 on Oct. 10. 
season progresses is shown by the report of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, which says that on Oct. 1 PLEA TT 
there were only 98,048 surplus coal cars in the country, BH AN ANF - he FEENEY 
or a reduction of 12,328 compared with the week pre- FALE 
vious. 
Railroads are issuing warnings of an impending 
shortage of equipment should the movement increase 






































Sas . i Weekly produ onen of anthracite 
much further. The Pennsylvania is trying to rent 2,000 TTT a. coal years 
coal cars for use on its lines and the B. & O. mines are :; (rem reports of the Geolegicaly 
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facing an early return of “car rationing” in view of the 
increase in coal traffic. ; 
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CONSUMERS DISCOUNT CHANCES OF REAL RAIL TIE-UP Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Now Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Labor occupies the limelight today. The announce- Demand for anthracite domestic sizes continues to 
ment of the rail union leaders ordering a strike effective increase with the cooler weather. As in bituminous, 
Oct. 30 has caused no little anxiety on the part of all however, the householder is buying in smaller lots and 
buyers. Prior to this notice the consumer had dis- distribution will be spread over a longer period than in 
counted the probability ofa real rail tie-up but the normal times. The steam trade also is improving, es- 
action of the labor chiefs doubtless will send many pecially in the buckwheats. 
buyers into the immediate market for protection. At The recent increase in beehive coke production has 
the same time the consumer will not buy heavily. Hand- proven too strong for the existing demand. Buying by 
to-mouth purchases are the order of the day. The pros- the furnaces has not been up to anticipation and prices 
pect of lower freights to come is so alluring that coal have suffered accordingly since the recent stiffening 
receipts will be kept to the lowest tonnage commen-_ reported last week. 
surate with actual current requirements. 


BITUMINOUS 
Prices are more stable. Reports from all sections 


Post tek eco f fir : ‘et A Production continues to improve. The output during the 
pained eh Lith gen Rea AE LIRIAS ME os de week ended Oct. 8 was 9,105,000 net tons, according to the 


while screenings are still heavy where domestic pro- Geological Survey. This is the first time since last Janu- 
duction is strong, there has been a decided strengthen- ary that the weekly production has passed the 9,000,000-ton 
ing from the “distress” position of last week. Non- mark. When compared with the preceding week, this is an 
union mines are benefiting more from the increased or- increase of 222,000 tons. Loadings for the first two days of 
dering than union operations. This is shown in the the following week—Oct. 10-15—indicate a further increase 
Pittsburgh district, where, except for gas coal, the mar- al esc aate 


: f : p The export markets continue inactive, due to the general 
ket is unimproved. Eastern Ohio reflects the improve- industrial depression and also to the strong British compe- 


ment in the steel and tube industry. The domestic mar- tition in foreign markets. The English coal industry, how- 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS oe 
Week Banged 1921 
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Daily average 2,017,000 
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ever, is now faced with the necessity of a return to a more 
economic basis of operation, which will either result in a 
curtailment of production or an increase in prices. A line 
of inquiry for American coals is already developing which 
should lead to a resumption of the European and South 
American trading that has been markedly lacking of late. 

Hampton Roads shippers are actively canvassing the 
New England outlet but stocks are heavy in that section and 
the only buyers are those who have delayed putting in a 
seasonal reserve. Dumpings at the piers for all accounts 
during the week ended Oct. 13 were 209,698 gross tons as 
compared with 146,350 the preceding week. September 
dumpings at all piers were 2,413,000 net tons. Exports were 
88 per cent less than in June, the high point of the year. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1921 
(In Net Tons) 





New Phila-  Balti- Hampton Charles- 

Destination York delphia more Roads ton Total 
Coastwise to New 

England.. : 85,000 43,000 91,000 590,000 ...... 809,000 
xpOrtsteee econ ks | ORS lee 2,000 37,000 153,000 8,000 210,000 
MSN Kers jai wise 2)” 263,000 24,000 31,000 171,000 3,000 492,000 
inpidecapes nce. So es ,000 96,000 26,000 ...... 279,000 
Other tonnage....... HOT OO0 meer ee gece 51,000 3,000 623,000 

SOUR lige etekaiare aibis as 917,000 236,000 255,000 991,000 14,000 2,413,000 


Buying is gainmg momentum in the Northwest and the 
cargo movement is due for a last minute rush, that ship- 
pers may avail themselves of the seasonal rate from the 
mines which expires Oct. 31. However, the Wheeling & 
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Lake Erie and the Bessemer & Lake Erie roads announce 
that they will not cancel their low tariffs on that date. A 
reduction of 28 per cent in the freight rates on iron ore, 
effective at once and continuing until Dec. 31, will stimulate 
the movement of cargoes down the Lake. Dumpings of coal 
were 673,023 net tons in the week ended Oct. 10—648,876 
tons cargo and 24,147 tons vessel fuel—as compared with 
752,652 tons the week before. Cumulative tonnage for the 
season now stands at 20,268,823; in 1920 it was 18,471,593. 
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The rail strike may not materialize nationwide but instead 
be a series of outlaw tie-ups affecting terminals. Industries 
will be hampered, not so much by lack of fuel, as by inability 
to market their products. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Sept.13, Oct.4, Oct.10, Oct. 17, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.20 $4.75 $4.75 $4.25@$4.75 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 3.15 2.80 2.75 2.40@ 2.85 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.45 2.10 2.05 1.75@ 2.15 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4595) ° 4.75" 4.75" 4, 50@ 5100 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 3.10 2.65 2.60 2.25@ 3.50 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 5.00 4.90 4.85 4.75@ 4.90 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston:=.0). eo ose 2 On male 7 () 22.15 
Cambria mine run........ Boston. 35... 263 eee 23) eA ee LO) 2.25 
Somerset mine run........ Bostons.... 0 Pde 80reinGon- 1. 60@-2) 1 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.40 3.25 3.15 3.15@ 3.3 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia... 2.99, 23.105 3.10" 3.000) 3: 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. 2.90 2.80 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.60 2.45 :2.40 2.40@ 2.60 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. rhorated det & 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.25@ 2.60 
Pool 9 (Super. I.ow Vol.)... Baltimore.. Ze Oe. Glee 2.49) 9. 2-55(a), 2.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.30 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.40 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.25 
Pool 10 ie Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.. 25205792545, 2.30) 2,00@ 2.35 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... New York... 2.15 1.90 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool inh (Low, Vol.) 2: .... 2. Baltimore.. 2 00Ret 2 20 eee Deel GOES. 10 
High-Volatile, Eastern 3 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.60@ 1.95 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia.. 1.70 1:75 WeZ5 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.70 1.90 1.85 1.60@ 1.85 
Pittsburgh sc'd gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.55@ 2:75 
Pittsburgh mine run (St. o Pittsburgh 222s) 62 LO ze 20 lee: 20G@) 2225 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.70 2.15 2.15 1.85@ 2.00 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus... 95.43 9.3.29 9930208) 3, 00@ 3135 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 2.15 2.00 1.95 1.90@ 2.20 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.30 1.20 1.20 0.90@ 1.25 
Hocking lump............ Columbus... 3.207 93.25— 3.207 §3.00@ 3,40 
Hocking mine run...... see Columbusie. 2.15) 2.00" 2:00" "1: 90@ 2.:15 
Hocking screenings...... . Columbus.... 1.25 1.10 1.05 0.90@ 1.05 
Pitts. No. 8 lump......... Cleveland sprees 210 wD 2 eS). 2 oem ee ete oe 


Market Sept.13, Oct.4, Oct.10, Oct. 17, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 19217 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.25 $2.05 $2.20 $2.10@$2.20 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.60 103) e535. 1.50@ 1.60 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump..... ae G@hicago. <5. 3.65 3.65 3.80 3.50@ 4.30 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.,.. Chicago..... 2.95 PPAF IS 2.70 2.40@ 3.25 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.95 1.70 1.40 0.85@ 1.00 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 25700) 2259 0e2 Oe 00G) E5100 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2240) 2) 25 22) sol f9@) 2.49 
_ Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.65 1.45 1.45 0.60@ 1:75 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2 Se 2 90ne 2. 990m 25590). 5. 50 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... Zee Cee Leon ee. LOG) eco 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 70a 85 1.50 1.00@ 2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2 90nee 27 Oe 2570 2515 Sh25 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... ee PCT DRO SION PE 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 125 1.45 1.45 0.70@ 2.15 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 2365, 93.25, 3.405 3.25@ 3.50 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis 1295. 5 le85 1.85 real 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 0.75 0.35 0.55 0.50@ 0.65 
West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 2.75 3.00 2.95 2.75@ 3.50 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.60 
West Ky. screenings. . ; Louisville... 1.30) 1.15 1.30 1.00@ 1.75 
South and Satinweet 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.25@ 4.25 
Big Seam aie MUM eerciere Birmingham... 2.15 ZS15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.40 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
SRK ys lumpia sees. Louisville... 3.50 3.55 3.65 3.50@ 4.00 
.S. E. Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.15 2.10 2.20 2.25@ 2.35 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Mourisyllless.) o tenOm she 2a 25 1,.00@ 1.50 
Kansas lump..........-- Kansas City. 5.75 5.75 Se ae Pet een eG 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.25 4.00 .... ......s00. 
Kansas screenings........ KansasiCitysaec > Osme2 40) icra seme) Gnistee ents = 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F’.O. B. Mines 

















Market Freight Oct. 4, 1921 Oct. 10, 1921 Oct. 17, 19217 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company : 
TOK ON ech cicheeisk sss 0 28 New York...... $22.6 eR SeeSS. LE STROUD STELOL cede wate niestes $7. CO@S757>ia) ae ieee: ae a Stavels $7.60@ $7. 7 
Pr OK Gries tes cisieig vereles <n Philadelphia... . . 2.66 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 
EST OsOtleererctstantersisie gales Chicago........ 5.63 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
Higa i327. Tea ats aloud ale New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 
LO il Ge AR ee Philadelphia... . . 2.66 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 
PH e ees be evosis es Se ses Chicago........ 5.63 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
COVE aise slew vs es wnslcle eevee New: York. 2.2: 2.61 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 
SLOVO rere icieicteolid ls: sZe'isls wyel at Philadelphia..... 2.66 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 
FEtOVOn. iene pee meee @hicazosne.. es 5.63 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 
Chestnuti 2 vse cess New York...... 2.61 8.00@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
Whestudtenmis gece cnet Philadelphia. 2.66 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 
MCnestnuteres sce ores Chicago........ 5.63 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
Glaaete te aeicieleis ces care New York...... 2.47 5.00@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 5.00@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 5.25@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 
POG aa arte seorisie elo! oats, e Philadelphia... . . 2.38 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
SPeade en ie eee @hicagowenre...: 5.63 12.40 11.15 12.40 Pets 12.40 Lilie 
Buckwheat Noi lc. ee New York...... 2.47 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 3.00@ 3.25 3.50 3.00@ 3.25 Hah 
Buckwheat No. 1....... Philadelphia... .. 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.00 oF ; 
IRACO. a dete ve tee se he os New York...... 2.47 1.80@ 2.15 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 20 2.00@ 2.40 ved 
RICH eeciae ces eee oe ite Philadelphia... . . 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 “er 
Barley..... FOO ier eae New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1 4) 
Barley ccecsce cece Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1,.00@ 1.25 1 4 
DirdeeyOc. <2.c ss cece ae New Yorke... 2.47 are role ater al e's -exela 250 Or PACeh Pca D5 0) See aT, Bee rahe 255 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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All-rail movement to New England is hard hit by the con- 
tinued hammering of the Southern coals via the coastwise 
route. The movement over the Hudson during the week 
ended Oct. 8 was 2,595 cars, 300 less than in the preceding 
week. 
























































Thousands of Net Tons 

























































































ANTHRACITE 


Production remained steady during the first week in 
October. According to the Geological Survey the output 
was 1,793,000 net tons. September shipments, as reported to 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, were 5,519,412 gross 
tons, against 5,575,115 in August. Inability to o erate cer- 
tain mines in the Scranton district under the provisions of 
the Kohler Act caused a loss of more than 200,000 tons, 
most of which was offset by increased shipments from other 
districts. 

Stove coal leads the demand and dealers accept orders for 
this size when accompanied by permission to ship egg and 
nut also. Steam sizes are in moderate demand. The Lake 
movement is holding remarkably well; it was 103,240 net 
tons in the week ended Oct. 12 as compareu with the preced- 
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Coal Age JSndex 90, 
Week of O-tober 17, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices vf bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are _ re- 
%uced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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COKE 


Production of behive coke increased but 2,000 tons to 
80,000 tons in the week ended Oct. 8. The possibility of 
lower freights has ben an influence to postpone the relight- 
ing of blast furnaces and the Connellsville region has not 


ing week’s tonnage of 70,400. 


made further headway in regaining production. 





Foreign Market 


And Export News 








Coal Paragraphs From Foreign Lands 

GERMANY—Ruhr production during 
the week ended Oct. 1 was 1,778,000 
metric tons, according to a cable to 
Coal Age, or an increase of 20,000 tons 
over the preceding week. 

Prices of coal on the Upper Silesian 
market have been raised as follows: 
all coarser sorts by 42.80 marks; smalls 
by 31.40 marks; Ratterklein by 24.50 
marks and washed dust by 3 marks per 
ton. The price for ordinary dust re- 
mains unchanged. 

Provisional figures of the Ruhr pro- 
duction in August show 2,130,000 tons, 
as compared with 7,780,000 tons in 
July. Apparently the average daily 
output increased from 299,300 tons in 
the latter month to 301,300 tons in 
August. 

ITALY — Cardiff steam firsts are 
quoted at 43s. 6d. on the Genoa market, 
according to a cable to Coal Age. 
American coal is not quoted. 

INpDIA— Stocks in the hands of 
dealers are considerable. Bengal coai 
is 35 rupees per ton. Welsh is quoted 
at 45s. and African at 55s. c.if. Bom- 
bay. The market is dull. The import 
of foreign fuels into India has 


precipitated a slump in the price of 
the Bengal coal. To remedy the sit- 
uation they suggest thet the existing 
embargo on the export of Indian coal 
to foreign ports should be withdrawn. 


SoutH AFrricA—A crisis has arisen 
regarding exporting of coal from South 
Africa because of the delivery of Welsh 
coal at East African, Indian and 
South American ports at prices which 
render competition impossible owing to 
the South African railway rates. Only 
Transvaal collieries are at present 
returning reasonable dividends, and 
today the majority of the operations 
are in much the same position as the 
low grade mines. 

The Railways Board announces re- 
ductions in the rates for bunker coal, 
effective Jan. 1, 1922, of 4s. 6d. per net 
ton to Durban and Lourenco Marques 
and 5s. 6d. for Cape ports. On Oct. 1 
a reduction was also made of 1s 3d. to 
Lourenco Marques and Union ports for 
export cargo coal and cval used in 
bunkering of ships carrying full cargoes 
of export coal. 

SPpAIN—The Tariff Commission has 
held a sitting for the discussion of 
the proposed duties on minera) com- 


bustibles and has decided to re-estb- 
lish the former duty of 3.75 pesetas on 
coal. The present prices for Austrian 
coal are: Screened, 100 pesetas; large, 
95, and small, 75@80. The freight 
from Gijon to Barcelona is still round 
about 17 pesetas per ton. 


Spanish coal owners are still uneasy 
ecwing to competition on the part of 
Great Britain, especially in view of the 
fact that the Spanish industries are 
giving fewer orders than usual. The 
great problem is the increased cost of 
production, due to the smaller output 
of the individual miner; in the Asturias 
the output per miner has increased 
somewhat lately, but not enough to 
make up for the rise in wages. 


INDO-CHINA — Annual production 
in Indo-China averages about 650,000 
tons, of which some 350,000 tons are 
exported. The greater portion of this 
output is furnished by mines of Hon- 
gay, in Tongking, in close proximity to 
the port of Haiphong. This coal finds 
a market even in Japan. In a recent 
article in the Saigon press the wiiter 
affirmed that Indo-China coal would in 
time completely oust English coal from 
Far Eastern markets and would suc- 
cessfully compete with that produced 
in China and Japan. 





Commerce Reports, No. 6, Oct. 10, 
1921, contains an article on the market 
for coal in Finland and statistics of 
Czechoslovakian and German produc- 
tion. 
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French Railway Orders Cheap ‘Coal in England 


British Protection Declines Nearly 160,000 Tons and Ex- 
port Business Is Below Expectations—September Dump- 
ings at Hampton Roads Lowest Since December, 1919 


Quotations on the Marseilles market, 
according to a cable to Coal Age, are: 
Best Welsh, 52s., American, $14. 

The output of coal in France, includ- 
ing the Sarre region, during August 
was 3,385,523 metric tons. Mine stocks 
of coal, including the Sarre, at the end 
of that month amounted to 1,775,000 
tons. 

The French Midi Ry. has ordered 
60,000 tons of admiralty steam (second) 
from British producers, delivery over 
twelve months, commencing Nov. 1, on 
a price basis of 25s. The French navy 
has purchased a like amount of admi- 
ralty large to be delivered by.Dec. 31, 
1921, at 120 fr. cif. Toulon or 90 fr. 
cif. Brest. Home coals have not 
improved their position. 

Another purchase has been made by 
the French Midi Ry. of 100,000 tons of 
Durham unscreened at 18s.@19s. f.o.b. 
shipping point. Delivery will be made 
over 1922. 


BriTIsH Export TRADE UNSATISFACTORY 


Production in the United Kingdom 
during’) the week ended Oct. 1 was 
4,114,000 gross tons, ac compared with 
4,273,900 in the week preceding, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age. 

Cardiff exporters have fixed a rate to 
Buenos Aires of 20s. 5d. and to Rosario 
of 21s., being an increase of 6s. per 
ton. Homeward freights from the 
Plate have fallen so heavily—the pres- 
ent basis of between 22s. 6d. and 25s. 
per ton is just half that ruling three 
months ago for immediate shipment— 
that owners are disinclined to dispatch 
vessels to South America without 
greater inducement than has been of- 
fered lately. 

The export trade is not proceeding 
as satisfactorily as was anticipated. 
Foreign markets feel the adverse 
exchange and the Eastern demand, 
which has been a recent feature, is 
now less active. Some Russian busi- 
ness is being done but shippers are 
cautious in taking orders because of 
the extremely poor port facilities. 








In August 3,103,207 tons of coal were 
exported, as compared with 1,847,403 
tons in August, 1920. The total export 
for the eight months amounted to 
9,944,975 tons, as against 18,375,932 
tons in the corresponding period of last 
year. The average value per ton of 
the coal exported in August was 36s. 
6.4d. The Colliery Guardian publishes 
the following comparative statement of 
exports for the month and calendar 
year to date, 1913 and 1921: 

















- All Coal 
Quantity (Tons) 
August 

Exported to 1913 1921 
EL AISS Se eye gl chats le slots" e-:e es. ts 769,794 50.281 
Sweden...... 379,475 160,089 
Norway..... 154,887 103,312 
Denmark 248,746 287,110 
Germany 798,177 124,524 
Netherlands. . 168,862 248,646 
Belgium....... 148,132 45,964 
PANE sina ots «icicle 946,378 715,021 
Porcura teee med tee fee aiexs 78.225 80,778 
Azores and Madeira. . A V7;099 Merc e.s «she 
MPS esos ce abi cee eae es _ 180,505 116,992 
Canary SLATS vere siete meatekts 79,342 18,427 
Viale ccs Me ccmecte tare ss ss 665,618 380,241 
Austria-Hungary. sscc/6 «on: 545 286i aches 
GRECO sec pete e i sss scans oeucals 36,080 18,524 
AIGOTINS ees cae oes ate eee 116,754 Hy. 25 
French West Africa.......... 10,136 3,714 
Portuguese West Africa...... 13,390 14,248 
Chuueweee aisist Sees sivewens 21,039 186 
Brazil etets cro crctetattes anes were 111,504 40,520 
NORV UY ero afew aisle iecee ie etx <2 a 72,006 10,947 
Argentine Republic.......... 290,741 13 134 
Channel Islands, <f...0:6..)-.< 16,004 13,797 
Gibraltary esses seictex sieves 29,161 49,810 
vita tameioattestsencitte tfecctee 39,292 65,659 
LG yD betae diets calnatecretodexe’s ele 196,796 114,825 
Ang arpa Sudan. RRR avalesee 2 otue stakes ile 
Aden and Dependencies...... 17,684 12,455 
British, Indias. Pccxtemstes hare 10,057 53,439 
GV ION Moe seis cis eeisraete ep ears 7,037 100 
Other countries..0.5. 06.28 131,355 194,241 
Ota aren vie seeisol acre ats 5,819,152 3,103,207 
Anthracite........ 231,590 190,623 
Steéamisn osotensics 4,197,809 2,181,765 
Tota les) Gasinaus ec sinrescar siete 62,574 539.236 
Household........ 137,375 19.40] 
Other sorts........ 289,814 111,582 
Coke—Gase sj .cnusssnoeres 113,423 20,636 
Other sortssaicite Jlmscios eae 18,635 
Manufactured fuel......... 140,278 153, 176 
First Eight Months of 

1913 1921 
ADthTaACitOs.s wee ss <i 1,934,680 570,451 
Steamivees victsareeiow ere 35,288,362 7,220,711 
Total s-4) GAS sis csteras aisles ore 0 7,587,554 1,725,508 
Household.......... 1,160,811 57,586 
Other scrts........se 2,349,201 370,719 
LOtallta os toto Teco cee 48,320,608 9,944,975 
Coke—Gas.vcsscsccdese t* 712,698 239,913 
Opherisortswwacse eet ine ceslets sc ee 84,977 
Manufactured fuel........... 1,363,324 394,819 
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Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Qu:tations by Cable to Ccal Age) 


PIERS 
Oct. 8 Oct, 15t 
Pool 9, New York.... $5. Voces Ae $5.75@ $6.00 
Pool 10, New York... 5.4 : 5. 50@ 5. Ki 
Pool 9, Ph'ladelrhia. . 5 308 200 5.80@ 6.0 
Pool 10, Phuadelphia.. 5.40@ 5.70 5.50@ 5°70 
Pool 71, Philudelphia.. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.85@ 5.00 4.90@ 5.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Homp.Rds. 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.40 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New \ork. .. 6.10@ 6.20 6.10@ 6.20 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.85@ 5.95 5.80@ 5.90 
Pool 9, Philad iphia.. 5.80@ 5.90 5.80@ 5.90 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 71, Baltimore.. 6.10@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.25 
Pool i; Hamp Rds... 4.95@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.15 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.65@ 4.85 4.75@ 4.90 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 47s. 6d. f.0.b. 47s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro... 65s. f.0.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lishon......... 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe...... 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 52s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Genoa......... pay tl: D8. tds 
Durham, Neweastle.. . 35s.@ 37s. 35s.@ 37s. 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 110 fr. 110 fr. 


C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 


(In Gross Tons) 


—Oct. 8— —Oct. 15}— 

Low High Low High 

Vole Vol. Vol n Vol, 
French Atlantic....... $8.80 $8.40 $8.80 $8.35 
United Kingdom...... STRUT A Me ee Pe 
IWestoltalyseigenme toe 07 O0le 8.70 eo5p sh 
Scandinavia.......... 980 9.70 9.80 40 
West Indies.......... ate OL U * 30 


These quotations are pur. ity nominal and as far as 
can be learned, ro business is being done in these 
markets, 


Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Oct. 8 Oct. 15} 
Admirality Lasge...... 31s. 3d, 80s.@ 31s. 
Steam, Smalls...... 19s. 6d. 19s.@ 20s. 

Newcastle: , 

Best Steams.......... 27s. 6d. 27s.@ 27s. 6d 
Best? Gass eendsicnenetne 27s. 6d. 27s.@ 27s.6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 27s. 26s.@27s. 


tAdvance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in it v/zcs. 





New York’s August Exports Drop 


There were 13,769 tons of anthracite 
shipped to Canada through the Port of 
New York in August, 1921, as com- 
pared with 14,259 tons in the preceding 
month. In August, 1920, Canada was 
shipped 6,003 tons and in July, 9,716 
tons. Altogether there were 15,430 
tons of anthracite shipped to foreign 
countries in August; 1-021 tons of bitu- 
minous and 98 tons of coke. 


Hampton Roads Accumulation Reduced; 
Export Market Inactive 


Very little change in the market is 
apparent, with export business reduced 
to a minimum and every effort being 
made to increase the coastwise trade. 
Movement to New England is steady 
and shows a slight increase, while the 
bunker business is not as brisk as in 
previous months. 

' Accumulation has been somewhat re- 
duced, relieving coal from demurrage, 
but no appreciable change has been 
made in prices on this account. Freight 
rates for export show little change, al- 
though rates to New England are 
slightly increased. 

September registered the lowest 
dumpings since December, 1919, with 
barely 900,000 tons sent over the piers. 
Dumpings of high-volatile coal is at a 
minimum, vessels preferring low-vola- 
tiles for bunkers in view of the slight 
difference in price. The piers are 
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maintaining a fairly reguiar dumping 
schedule, however, and a number of ves- 
sels are reported bound for this port 
for bunkers within the next week. The 
bunker busines is expected to do much 
during the winter to sustain the mar- 
ket, a slight increase in general ship- 
ping through the port being noted. 


PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended — 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: Oct.6 Oct. 13 
Cars ion hand 35:02; 22 een eos 1,316 1,655 
‘Tonsvon hand - 565 we acne oe eee 76,803 87,751 
Tons dumped for week........... 53,653 99,569 
Tonnage: waiting’. as. eiee stein ee cr 7,000 12,500 

Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 

Cars onthand 2. 5c cos ahs wales ,675 1,336 
“Tons On Hand «cose nee ce OD 7 30 66,800 
Tons dumped for week........... 32,659 74,856 
Tonnage waiting J) is. cc. ss snes 6,700 14,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars’ on, band voices ee eee ee 1,432 782 
‘Tons On: HANCLG, a4 eerie eee 67,000 39,000 
Tons dumped for week........... 60,038 35,273 
Tonnage waiting... ....-+. cscs 2 23D 4,715 





Belgian Production Is Declining 


In a review of the foreign coal mar- 
kets, the Guaranty Trust Co of New 
York states that Belgium’s coal exports 
were inflated as a result of the British 
strike and averaged four and one-half 
times greater this year than during the 
corresponding period of 1920 and about 
25 per cent greater than in 1913. Im- 
ports of coal also have increased con- 
siderably over 1920, but are still less 
by about 60 per cent than those of 
1913. 

The situation in the Belgian mines 
has recently become less favorable, due 
principally to the resumption of work 
in the British pits and the industrial 
depression in Belgium, which is still 
serious. Nevertheless, France and 
Switzerland continue to send in large 
orders. The prices charged are on an 
average about 20 fr. more than those 
for domestic consumption. The quality 
of industrial coal is still inferior. The 
mines are not always able to dispose of 
the stocks of industrial coal and, in the 
middle of August, it was estimated that 
the stocks of this category amounted 
to about 70,000 tons. The application 
of the 8-hr. law on Oct. 1 is expected 
tc reduce somewhat the present produc- 
tion. 

The coke market is slack and more 
ovens are closing every week. More 
than 50 per cent of the furnaces in the 
country are closed at present. 

Poland’s Coal Output Is Now Almost 
at Pre-War Level 


Coal production in Poland is now ap- 
proximating the pre-war rate of output. 
A summary of economic conditions in 
Poland was made available at the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
Sept. 12. An extract from the state- 
ment is as follows: 

“The present Polish territories be- 
fore the war produced about one-half 
of the coal which they consumed. Con- 
siderable injury was done to the mines 
during the war and their production 
fell to about 70 per cent of the pre-war 
average. The Polish Government has 
done much to stimulate production and 
during the months of April and June, 
1921, the output became approximately 
90 per cent of the monthly average of 





somewhat 
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1913 and exceeded that of years pre- 
ceding 1913 (the output for May was 
lower on account of a 
strike.” 





Sequel of Flooded Pits in Scotland 

The result of allowing the pits to 
flood during the mine dispute is shown 
by the appeal to the Scottish Board of 
Health on behalf of the Fife Mine- 
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workers’ Union regarding the destitu- 
tion existing among Fifeshire miners. 
The situation is very serious and dan- 
gerous. The Miners’ Association has 
exhausted its financial resources and 
has incurred considerable debt. Un- 
fortunately, owing to flooding and col- 
lapse of large portions of the work- 
ings, many miners have been unable 
to find employment. 


Reports 


From the Coal Fields 





New England 





BOSTON 


Light Current Demand—Large Buyers 
Mark Time—All-Rail Coals Continue 
Dull—Anthracite Demand Less Brisk. 


Bituminous—Even at minimum prices 
on Pocahontas and New River the mar- 
ket drags along without any sign of 
improvement. The agencies are con- 
tinuing their forcing methods and con- 
sumers are being supplied right up to 
the limit of storage. The few who 
were awaiting Oct. 1 before laying in 
a prudent reserve are now furnishing 
what buying power there is. The whole 
territory is being scoured for business, 
and the response is much less than some 
of the shippers anticipated. 

Of the present volume of steam coal 
going forward the lion’s share is from 
the West Virginia smokeless districts, 
via Hampton Roads. Not only is more 
than half the tonnage being supplied 
from that source but it is clear that if 
freight differentials continue to work 
against all-rail routes the proportion of 
southern coals will continue to increase 
to the two-thirds that prevailed before 
1914. 

There is small inducement today for 
purchases beyond 60 to 90 days con- 
sumption. Industries show practically 
no increase in fuel consumption, and 
instead of looking forward to better 
business during the winter there seems 
a tendency to curtail expenses and post- 
pone extensions. In several commod- 
ities besides coal there is observed a 
somewhat more slack demand, although 
there are opinions that these dull spots 
are only temporary. 

The reduction in bituminous rates in 
railway -owned barges from Phila- 
delphia has not proved sufficient to 
increase the volume dumped at that 
port. The difficulty is more deeply 
seated than can be reached by a mere 
50c. reduction in an extremely high 
rate, as compared with privately-owned 
transportation. 

What amounts to a minimum move- 
ment of Pennsylvania steam grades is 
passing the Hudson River transfer 
points this season. From the districts 
around Pittsburgh there is reported a 


slight curve upward in production, but 
possibly here and there this is due to 
local conditions that oblige the oper- 
ators to provide a certain amount of 
work. Certain it is that the proportion 
of all-rail bituminous used this year in 
New England has dropped off most 
seriously. 

Anthracite — Undeniably, there has 
been a slightly receding demand for 
domestic sizes. Pressure brought to 
bear upon retailers to take sizes other 
than stove and chestnut has somewhat 
relaxed, although a week of really cool 
weather will reverse the situation with 
very little ceremony. 

To those ports where navigation may 
be expected to close around Dec. 1, 
there is a fair volume of coal moving, 
although if it cannot soon be made to 
move faster there will be a certain 
amount of apprehension, especially on 
the Penobscot. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


R.R. Controversy Delays Stocking Pur- 
chases of Anthracite — Bitwminous 
Market More Active — Competition 
Keen—Roads Warn of Car Shortage 

Anthracite—The recent cool days 
have not served to spur the slow mov- 
ing sizes to any great extent. The only 
result at wholesale has been to cause a 
further tightening of the sizes least in 
need of acceleration. 

Stove has been in good demand right 
along and chestnut has had eall from 
around Sept. 1. As a result of the 
early buying of egg, the first cold 
snaps have passed almost unnoticed so 
far as that size is concerned and the 
same can be said of pea. The smaller 
classes of domestic consumers are buy- 
ing more than those located in the bet- 
ter residential districts. The public 
still has that feeling that freight rates 
will be reduced and that prices will be 
lower, therefore they are delaying a 
little longer. 

Late buyers are taking tonnage in 
even smaller lots than usual. This is 
interpreted both as an indication of 
lack of ready money and the hope of 
lower prices. 
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RETAIL PRICES FOR OCTOBER 


Manhattan Brooklyn 

Bbroken'y.wiscatvcr ve ses oe $13.05 $13.69 
Be taclte Sekciiie token comtizere ss 13.05 13.00 
SAUD VG ate pe riperirare ear afensi cys. 13 30 ifeh WS 
Chestnubicc: «-. aa. sm sale 13.30 fos eB 
COT #, ar Soe Cote eae 11.05 11 00 
IBUCIWHEAblo sos ck. es 7 90 7 90 
TRIGGERS cise as ateisiee. lets 6.90 6 90 
PEVTIOV Shy Sere. cis vudieie dos «0 2l'ay 6 5.90 5 90 
istorii) Chs saa 8.50 8 50 
Bituminous—While the market is 


far from being active it is by no means 
as dull as it was during the summer 
and inquiries are now more numerous. 
Consumers have held off until necessity 
compels them to buy. 

In spite of the increase in volume of 
sales the market will not be in a 
healthy state until it is possible to get 
a better profit on tonnage that is be- 
ing sold. Operators located in the 
union fields are at such a disadvantage 
in competitive markets that many of 
them have virtually given up trying to 
do business except in territory from 
which non-union coal is excluded. Even 
in those sections, coal of good quality 
is offering so cheap that no one will 
buy the low grades. 

Perhaps the best indication that ton- 
nage movement is gaining faster than 
many realize is found in the recent 
notice sent to shippers by a Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. official, beginning, ‘‘We are 
now confronted with a shortage of coal 
cars,” and going on to say that there 
is a possibility of placing the distribu- 
tion on a percentage basis in the near 
future. Operators along the Balti- 
more & Ohio have also been told by 
officials that surplus cars on that sys- 
tem have dwindled until at present 
there is practically no_ serviceable 
equipment that is not in use. 

Tonnage handled over the local piers 
is restricted by the fact that consumers 
in southern and eastern New England 
are turning to smokeless coal because 
of the low prices at which it is offered. 
Southern coal was quoted here at $6.40 
alongside. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Irregular Shipments Hurt Retail De- 
mand in Suburbs — Moderate Steam 
Market—Slhight Bitumtnous Improve- 
ment—Prices Strengthen. 


Anthracite — Seasonable weather has 
helped the retail trade. Retailers are 
all doing a fair amount of business and 
getting a good percentage of cash, as 
much of the ordering is now for ton 
lots, for which cash is demanded. 
Conditions outside the city are not so 
good, particularly where the retail men 
are in competition with teamsters mak- 
ing track deliveries. In some cases 
retailers are beginning to fight back 
by meeting the prices of the newcomers, 
but in the main this has done nothing 
more than further demoralize the situa- 
tion. There is still a feeling among 
consumers that prices must come down 
and they point to these cuts as evidence. 
Relative demand for the sizes con- 
tinues unchanged, but there are some 
signs that dealers are getting a better 
proportion of stove. If arything, nut 
has improved its position. Retail prices 
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show some signs of getting stronger, 
as each week there is an increasing 
number of dealers who are quoting 
$14.50 per gross ton for stove and nut, 
although it is believed the majority 
are yet 25c. lower than that. 

Steam coals are not moving very 
freely, although there is a slightly bet- 
ter demand for buckwheat. Rice con- 
tinues the heavy size and the companies 
are still dumping in their storage bins. 
Barley is in moderate demand. 

Bituminous—The weather has prob- 
ably had some effect on sales, as one 
more frequently hears of slightly im- 
proved shipments. Freight rates con- 
tinue to be much of a factor in the con- 
sumer buying, as the belief grows 
stronger that something will happen to 
reduce rates by the first of the year. 
Buyers exercise the utmost conserv- 
atism as to stocks. 

The only exception, and that to a 
moderate degree, is the railroads, as 
they are still adding to their reserves. 
The one drawback in dealing with the 
railroads is the somewhat long wait 
for money. Although there is still 
some talk of a railroad strike, it fails 
to move the buyer. 

Spot prices, which have been holding 
firm for more than a month, show a 
tendency to move slightly forward, at 
least on the best coals. There is, of 
course, plenty of low grade coal to be 
had almost at the buyer’s own price. 





BUFFALO 
Bituminous Market Unchanged — Re- 
ports of Good Business in Sight—An- 
thracite Moving Fairly Well. 

Bituminous—Only a few shippers re- 
port any increase of tonnage and it 
is quite likely that any spurts may be 
temporary. Still the tone of the mar- 
ket is good, in view of the slow sales. 
Belief is general that the demand will 
increase slowly during the winter, so 
that by spring the volume will be de- 
cidedly greater than it is now. 

The fall has been warm, so that the 
demand for office-building fuel is just 
now coming in. If the winter is cold 
the demand will soon show from that. 
Shippers send their men out more or 
less, but it is mainly to keep them in 
touch with the consumers as far as 
possible. 

Mining districts that used to be out 
of this market on account ‘of high 
freight rates, are trying to get in, and 
iz their coal were not so different from 
that now in use here it would sell read- 
ily on account of lower prices. 

Quotations continue somewhat un- 
steady at $3 for Youghiogheny gas 
lump, $2.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $2.50 for Allegheny Val- 
ley and all mine run, $1.60@$2 for 
slack, adding $2.36 to Allegheny Valley 
and $2.51 to other coals for freight. 

Anthracite—Some jobbers handling 
independent coal report that they are 
doing quite a good trade. All prices 
are now much the same, though the 
independents always. try to get a little 
more than schedule. ; 
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It is probable that more hard coal 
has been distributed in Buffalo: than 
formerly, as the old retailers generally 
claim to have done their usual business 
and there are new ones that are quite 
active. A few of the smaller retailers 
are cutting prices. 


Lake — Shipments are somewhat 
larger than they were, but are not 
quite equal to midsummer. For the 
week ended Oct. 12 the loadings were 
103,240 net tons, of which 48,100 cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 24,600 for 
Chicago, 20,900 for Milwaukee, 7,600 
for Green Bay, 1,700 for Cheboygan, 
Mich., and 340 for Pelee Island, in 
Lake Erie. Freight rates continue 
easy at 65c.@70c. to Chicago, 60c. to 
Milwaukee, 55c. to Green Bay and 50c. 
to Duluth, the other cargoes being at 
consignee’s rate. 

Coke—The small amount of iron ore 
brought in during the season shows 
that the furnaces do not intend to 
stock up coke for the winter. Most of 
them have byproduct plants and when 
business is steady enough to warrant 
operation they will use them. Prices 
rule as formerly. 





BALTIMORE 


Demand Improves Slowly—R R. Strike 
Threat a New Factor—Prices Soft— 
Hard Coal Men Have Difficult Demand. 


Bituminous—In former years when a 
railroad strike threatened, business men 
immediately ordered coal for reserve. 
With such a complication now impend- 
ing it is expected that requests for 
October deliveries will be greatly in- 
creased. The general business here 
shows a better tone that is not reflected 
as yet in coal prices, which continue 
abnormally low. Some of the dealers 
report that demand has _ increased 
slightly but all admit that the supply 
at sharp competition prices is more 
abundant than is the call. 

Exports remain unsatisfactory. For 
the first half of October, as was the 
case in September, only three ves- 
sels cleared with export coal cargoes. 
Bunker trading is very depressed, and 
price offerings at times have been below 
even the ridiculously low mgures in line 
trading. 

Anthracite—Dealers are facing quite 
a few complications, among other things 
that of being forced to pay cash for 
their supply and getting a constantly 
increasing flood of requests for credit 
from customers who in former years 
were in the habit of paying cash. The 
dealer also has been forced to take a 
ton of either pea or nut from some of 
his mine connections before he can get 
delivery of a ton of stove coal, and for 
about two weeks past has had egg 
added to the list. This has caused a 
great deal of the sizes which the public 
will not take to pile up in railroad 
yards, arousing a protest that such an 
accumulation was resulting in serious 
railroad congestion. 

In the meantime the public is de- 
manding the stove coal but is with- 
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holding on purchasing practically all 
other kinds. The slow purchasing here 
by the general public, the ordering even 
in the face of winter being on the one 
and two-ton basis, has left the city 
about 120,000 tons short of normal 
reserve in cellars and yards for this 
season. 








Northwest 





MILWAUKEE 
Frosty Weather Arouses Market — 
Small-Lot Retail Distribution — Sharp 
Competition in Screenings. 

Frosty nights and raw days have 
served as a stimulant to the coal mar- 
ket and deliveries are more satisfactory 
than they have been at any time during 
the summer and autumn. Dealers are 
actively soliciting business, but compe- 
tition is confined to the element of 
quality, and prices are not affected. 

There was never so much storage coke 
as at present, but there is no indication 
that there will be a price reduction. 
Deliveries of both coal and coke are 
in smaller quantities than has been 
customary in the past. 

The steam coal market is somewhat 
better. Fires on soft coal docks are 
forcing the removal of stocks and 
screenings are being thrown on the 
market as low as $3.50@$3.75. This 
operates to the disadvantage of West- 
ern screenings, and makes them almost 
unsalable, until the forced condition 
changes. 

Receipts during October up to the 
present writing aggregate 37,920 tons 
of anthracite, and 90,632 tons of soft 
coal, making the total receipts for the 
season to date 785,642 tons of the for- 
mer, and 2,130,704 tons of the latter, 
against 631,533 tons of anthracite, and 
1,702,205 tons of bituminous during 
the same period last year, a gain of 
582,608 tons. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


All Buying Confined to Small Lots— 
Buyers Criticize Hard Ccal Prices— 
Cold Weather Needed to Boost Move- 
ment. 

From attacks on the coal trade by 
people in general, it would seem that 
the public thought the coal business 
was in the fix of the awkward soldier 
whose fond parent discerned the entire 
company “out of step but Jim.” The 
attacks are somewhat keener on the 
anthracite business because prices 
have shown no reduction from a year 
ago. The loose talk of profiteering 
without much to base it upon has prac- 
tically put every dealer in any ware 
under suspicion. While the reconstruc- 
tion period is on, this sort of thing is 
possible to be expected, but it is hard 
to endure. 


Killing frosts have struck, some 
snow has fallen, and yet people are 
holding back from buying coal as 
though there were ample time. They 
are following the system of not stock- 
ing beyond a limited period. One and 
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two-ton orders predominate where in 
former years it was two to five or 
more. 

The same rule applies to steam 
buyers. One cause is the high cost 
which makes it desirable to buy less 
and distribute the amount to be paid 
over a wider period. Another and 
strong factor is the continued hope 
that there will somehow develop a re- 
duction in price. On steam coal, all 
the probabilities point the other way. 
But the buyers remember hopefully the 
situation of a year ago, when after a 
scarcity through the summer and fall, 
the beginning of winter saw a slump in 
quotations. If hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick, the steam buyers are 
generally possessed of very strong 
hearts, for despite the disappointments 
to date, they are still firm in their 
expectation of reduced costs. 


Contract prices seem to have con- 
fined the market for the present to a 
close range to the cost laid down. 
Many in the trade are looking for a 
reaction after the weather prompts a 
little more buying pressure, but there 
will be a weight on the market from 
all appearances, due to the buyers’ 
strike, which seems to hold tight to 
limited action at all times. Should 
there be much severe weather early in 
the winter it would doubtless serve to 
force the buying of a sufficient ton- 
nage to brace the market. 





DULUTH 


Seasonal Demand Growing — Prices 
Hardening—Screenings in Short Sup- 
ply. 

Flurries of snow on two days have 
given impetus to shipments, and dealers 
report that customers are hastening to 
put a winter’s supply of anthracite in 
bins. More coal by far moved from 
docks this week than any week since 
the opening of navigation. 

Prices are hardening all along the 
line, with bituminous firm at $7 for 
Youghiogheny and Hocking, $10 for 
Pocahontas lump and egg and $7 for 
mine run. Screenings are steady in the 
main, but some damaged lots are being 
released at $3. A peculiar situation has 
arisen in the screenings market. A 
shortage is threatened and it is said 
that one dock is 15,000 tons oversold 
and is in the market to cover its sales 
at any price. 

Incoming shipments picked up, with 
twenty-eight cargoes received, of which 
eight were hard coal. The number of 
cargoes arriving is considered good for 
this time of the year, and the docks 
are working to provide space for the 
incoming coal. It is estimated that 
5,600,000 tons of coal are on the docks 
now. Dispatch in unloading boats is 
extremely good. 

Shipments from Duluth - Superior 
docks showed a falling off during Sep- 
tember, the total being 18,739 cars as 
compared to 20,009 cars during August, 
and 21,126 cars during September last 
year. From Duluth docks, 6,391 cars 
were loaded and from Superior 12,344 
cars. 
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COLUMBUS 


Increased Domestic Demand—Steam 
Sizes Are Slow—Lake Trade Active— 
Better Industrial Outlook. 


With lower temperatures prevailing 
there is a stronger domestic demand. 
Retailers in the cities are the best 
customers, although some orders from 
rural dealers are being booked. There 
is still a decided preference being 
shown for the fancy grades such as 
smokeless and West Virginia splints. 
Retail prices are steady at former 
levels. 

Steam business is still quiet, with 
the exception of public utilities de- 
mand. Distress screenings can be pur- 
chased at a low figure. Iron and steel 
mills are buying more actively, how- 
ever, and this appears to be an outlet 
for the resultant sizes. 

The Lake trade is still rather active. 
The H. V. docks at Toledo during the 
week ended Oct. 8 loaded 140,638 tons 
as compared with 150,847 tons the 
previous week, making a total of 
3,656,962 tons for the season. The T. 
& O. C. docks loaded 42,752 tons during 
the same week, making a total of 948,- 
196 tons for the season. 


DETROIT 
Slight Buying Improvement Noted— 
Retail Stocks Moving—Prices Firm— 
™otress Tonnage Reduced. 


Bituminous — Increasing market in- 
terest is reflected in a heavier volume 
of buying. However, less business is 
being transacted than there should be 
at this season. 

Retailers, although not overcrowded 
with business, are being kept fairly 
busy with the distribution of stock that 
should have been in consumers’ bins 
several months ago. The present move- 
ment has not yet worked the retailers’ 
stocks down to a point where they find 
it necessary to make further additions 
to their supply. 

Consumers of steam coal are making 
purchases irregularly and in small 
quantities. Notwithstanding the small- 
lot buying, a number of the large 
users are reported to have some ac- 
cumulation of reserve. With factories 
now showing curtailed production and 
reduced consumption of fuel, some 
buyers have been able to satisfy their 
requirements by picking up bargain 
offerings. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
$4.75, mine run $2.65, nut and slack 
$1.60. Ohio domestic lump is $3.15@ 
$3.25, egg $2.40, mine run $2, nut and 
slack $1.15. West Virginia 4-in. lump © 
is $3.25, 2-in. lump $3, egg $2.50, mine 
run $1.90, nut and slack $1.25. Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 steam lump is $2.40, mine 
run $2.15, nut and slack $1.65. 

Anthracite — Retail yards are still 
well supplied. Despite slow demand, 
some independents are reported get- 
ting premiums, sometimes as high as 
$1 a ton. 
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CINCINNATI 
Prepared Coals in Good Demand—Mar- 
ket Steadies Although Slack Is Weaker 
—Retail Prices Firm. 

An increase of orders for prepared 
coal has played havoc with the market 
on steam sizes and screenings. There 
is a shortage of cars for the move- 
ment to the southeast. River business 
has picked up a little, even in the face 
of the huge storage piles between 
Huntington and Louisville. 

Smokeless prices have recovered a 
little from their unsteadiness. Spot 
lump and egg, in distress can still be 
bought around $4, with $4.50 as top for 
company sales. Nut is $3@$3.50 with 
some concessions on the low for quick 
sales. Mine run is quoted $2.25@$2.75 
and slack is down to $1.10@$1.50. 

Bituminous slack was hardest hit of 
all, some southeastern Kentucky offer- 
ings going as low as 75c.@85c. West 
Virginia sales range 95c.@$1.50. Sales 
of mine run are made from both states 
at $1.65@$1.85. Kentucky lump recov- 
ered a little from its slump, with $3@ 
$3.50 as the range. West Virginia lump 
and block is $2.75@$3.25. 

There has been no change in retail 
quotations, although one company is 
offering slack as low as $4, as against 
$5@$5.25 by the other concerns. 





ST, LOUIS 

Domestic Business Picking Up—Prices 
Advancing — Public Buying Cheaper 
Coal—Steam Situation Unimproved. 

Chilly weather has improved the 
domestic situation. Dealers find most 
of the demand is for Standard and Mt. 
Olive coals. Movement of Carterville 
is just fair. On Oct. 12 prices ad- 
vanced 25c. on all sizes, making Carter- 
ville $7.75, Mt. Olive $6.75, and Stand- 
ard $5.75. A further increase can be 
expected at almost any time if mine 
prices advance. 


Domestic business promises to be 
good, but buying is mostly in small 
quantities. Steam is slow. A little 
storage coal is moving in, but nothing 
in any volume. Country business is 
good on domestic but slow on steam. 


There is a good movement of coal 
to Western and Northwestern points 
through this gateway. Favorable de- 
liveries are reported on coke, both gas 
and byproduct. 





CLEVELAND 
Domestic and Industrial Demand 
Slightly Better — Lake Movement 


Speeding up—Small-Lot Buying Still 
Continues. 

Cooler weather and sustained im- 
provement in the industrial situation 
have combined to give a better tone to 
the domestic and industrial coal mar- 
kets. Demand for domestic fuel is 
brisker than for steam coal, but even 
householders are showing an unusual 
reluctance to laying in their entire 
winter’s supply at this time. The feel- 
ing prevails that since there is no 
apparent danger of a shortage it might 
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not be disadvantageous to await freight 
rate developments. 

It is estimated that 68 per cent of 
the unemployment in Cleveland has 
been caused by slackened operations in 
some phase of iron and steel manufac- 
ture. A survey just made of the iron 
and steel and machine shops of this 
city discloses a distinct improvement in 
many of them, though all are still run- 
ning far below normal. These. heavier 
operations are being reflected in more 
coal requirements, but hand-to-mouth 
buying still prevails. 

The better demand and the stimula- 
tion of the Lake movement has resulted 
in a heavier output from mines in Ohio. 
The coal movement is speeding up 
largely because of the fact that the rail 
rate reduction of Lake coal from mines 
to lower docks expires on Oct. 31, and 
most operators are striving to complete 
their shipments before that time. It 
is understood that the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and the Bessemer & Lake Erie will 
not advance their rates after Nov. 1, but 
other roads are expected to do so, unless 
there is some change in plans in the 
meantime. 

Bituminous receipts at Cleveland for 
the week ended Oct. 8 were 994 cars, 
divided: Industrial 699, retail 295. This 
is an increase in volume consigned to 
retailers of some 43 cars over the pre- 
ceding week. 


CHICAGO 


Steam Market Quiet While Domestic 
Picks up—Eastern Coals in Good Call 
—Strike Threat May Move Screenings. 

As is true throughout the whole 
Northwest, the domestic market has 
picked up very considerably in Chicago. 
Smokeless, which was offered at a bar- 
gain a few days ago, has been snapped 
up and now the price of mine run is 
holding firm at $2.50@$2.75. Smokeless 
coal has proved to be a great surprise 


‘to Illinois and Indiana operators. Dur- 


ing the war but little of this was 
allowed to come into Chicago on account 
of the zoning system. During that time 
the better grades of Illinois and Indiana 
had an opportunity to become very well 
established. It was thought that the 
demand for Eastern coals would never 
again reach the point attained in pre- 
war days. However, more Eastern coal 
has been handled in Chicago this year 
than perhaps ever before. The reason 
for this popularity is not entirely on 
account of quality. Eastern coal has 
been coming into the Chicago market 
at prices very nearly equal to those 
quoted by our own operators with local 
mines. 

The steam market remains quiet. 
Every now and then some large man- 
ufacturing concern comes in and buys 
fifty or a hundred cars, but at a rock 
bottom price. Operators with storage 
piles of screenings are beginning to 
worry as to how they will ever be able 
to dispose of this surplus. So long as 
industrial conditions remain as unsatis- 
factory as they have been, any better- 
ment in the steam market is considered 
a very remote possibility. The strike 
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threat of the railroad men will, of 
course, provide an increased demand. 

Domestic coals are moving in a satis- 
factory way. This is true both of coals 
from mines in Indiana and Illinois as 
well as those in the East. The cooler 
weather has resulted in a little flurry 
on Pocahontas as well as anthracite, 
but it is believed that this is entirely 
a weather propositior , 
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KANSAS CITY 


Labor Situation Clears — Men Return- 
ing—Seasonal Domestic Demand. 

The situation, which has been con: 
sidered very critical since the walkout 
of the men, improved considerably on 
Oct. 17, when 1,500 miners returned 
to work in District 14. They had been 
idle since the jailing of Howat and 
Dorchy as a protest against this action. 
The operators feel that with the exist- 
ing dissatisfaction between the miners 
and their chiefs little trouble will be 
experienced in maintaining operations 
in the immediate future. 

The cool weather has stiffened the 
demand and already jobbers are limit- 
ing. shipments so as to take care of 
the trade to best advantage. Slack is 
still very slow but the use of modified 
lump and mine run by industrials has 
enabled operators to keep fairly well 
cleared of screenings. 

Arkansas semi-anthracite is holding 
steady, with lump selling $7.50@$8 
and screenings $2. Lexington Missouri 
lump has increased and is quoted $4.75 
@$5. Oklahoma lump is $7.25, nut 
$5.75, mine run $4.50 and screenings 


$1.75 @$2. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


Commercial Market Sluggish—Domes- 
tic Improved by Cooler Weather—Bet- 
ter Furnace Operations. 


Inquiry here generally indicates a 
very unsatisfactory condition in the 
steam market, while the demand for 
domestic is little better. The retail 
trade has reaped some benefit from the 
more seasonable weather conditions, 
but the movement of domestic coal 
from the mines is still slow and diffi- 


.culty is experienced in disposing of the 


tonnage available. 

While industrial conditions generally 
seem to be greatly improved and it 
would seem that the demand would 
naturally be heavier, sucn is not the 
case and the market is extremely dull 
and listless. 

Several of the railroads have slightly 
increased the tonnage which they have 
been taking on contracts. There has 
also been a temporary betterment in 
demand for bunker coal at the ports of 
Pensacola and New Orleans. 

Production has been considerably in- 
creased by the improvement in furnace 
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operations, there being a 100 per cent 
increase in the number of stacks now 
operating as compared with Aug. 1. A 
good tonnage of coal is being consumed 
in coke ovens which have recently re- 
sumed production. 





LOUISVILLE 
Demand Better and Prices Firmer— 
Southern Market Improves — Retail 
Trade Confined to Small Lets. 

Colder weather has resulted in a bet- 
ter demand in the South and consumers 
are beginning to stock a little fuel. 
The cottonseed and cotton ginning lines 
are taking some coal, and the textile 
plants are busier. Woodworking in- 
dustries and the automobile trades are 
looking up a little, while the implement 
and wagon makers are taking the road 
with reduced prices, anticipating abil- 
ity to start producing on a larger scale. 
In Louisville there is fair demand from 
the clay working and cement mills and 
other scattered industries, there being 
no especially large call from any one 
source. 

Retailers report that with people out 
of work or employed only part time 
there is quite a volume of small order 
business which is not especially profit- 
able. Collections are a little slow. 


News 
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West 


DENVER 
Constitutionality of Industrial Act Up- 
held—Operating Conditions Improve. 

An important ruling by the state 
Supreme Court, regarding the consti- 
tutionality of the Colorado industrial 
act, holds that the law is constitutional 
and that coal mining is impressed with 
the public interest. 

The decision comes at a time when 
the miners’ officials have gone on rec- 
ord as challenging the powers of the 
commission in connection with an in- 
vestigation arising out of an attempt 
on the part of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co. to reduce wages. This will 
come to a test when the commission 
announces its findings in the southern 
Colorado investigation. 

Conditions generally are improving. 
For the week ended Sept. 24, Colorado’s 
production was 215,000 tons of a pos- 
sible full-time output of 292,429 tons, 
within 25,000 tons of the tonnage of 
the corresponding week in 1920. Lack 
of orders was equal to a lost produc- 
tion of 22 per cent. 


From the Coal Fields 
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PITTSBURGH 


Production Down to About 30 Per Cent 
—Costs too High—Some Shading in 
Panhandle. 


With the almost complete cessation 
of Lake shipments the district is de- 
prived of a large part of what little 
business it had. Production is down 
to about 30 per cent. Some coal is 
going to the railroads and there are 
some shipments of steam on contract. 
A large part of what production there 
is involves gas coal, which has little 
competition from adjoining fields. 

The Connellsville region is getting 
not a little business that would ordi- 
narily go to the Pittsburgh district, but 
the Connellsville region itself is having 
a hard time selling coal. The miners 
show no disposition to consider wage 
matters execept in connection with the 
new scale, and such discussion is now 
set for next February. 

Conditions in the steel industry have 
not been improving particularly in the 
past week or two and in some quarters 
mill operations are expected to taper 
off in the next two or three months. 

In the past week or two some of the 
Panhandle operators have been naming 
lower prices than formerly. Asking 
prices in general are unchanged, except 
that gas slack is off 15¢.@25c. Steam 


slack is $1.65; mine run, $2.20@$2.25; 
Z-in., $2.75; 14-in. domestic, $3.25. Gas 
slack is $1.85@$2; mine run, $2.25@ 
$2.35; $-in., $2.55@$2.75. 





ANTHRACITE 
Steady Production—Rail Strike to In- 
crease Demand—Second Mining Still 
Delayed. 

Mines are working steadily with a 
few exceptions, resulting not from lack 
of market but from reasons more or 
less individual to the plant. The Glen 
Alden Coal Co. still has mines idle by 
reason of the Kohler Law. Though 
that legislation has been declared un- 
constitutional, the company will hardly 
venture to start second mining until 
the constitutionality of the act has 
been decided by higher authority than 
has as yet passed on it. 

Strikes are less frequent this year, 
but the Kohler Law makes up for labor 
unrest aS a preventive or production. 
The output for the week ended Oct. 8 
was 1,793,000 net tons as compared 
with 1,832,000 in the preceding week. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Situation Improved—Steet and Tube 
Industry in Market—Lake Movement 
Speeds up—Domestic More Active. 
Reports indicate a slight improve- 
ment in the general business situation, 
and the steel industry continues to show 
increased activity. Production for the 
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week ended Oct. 8 rose to higher levels, 
not touched since the early part of 
August. Output amounted to 393,000 
tons or approximately 63 per cent of 
the rated capacity. This represents an 
increase of some 30,000 tons over the 
preceding week. Against the potential 
capacity of 25,000,000 tons, this field 
has produced for the calendar year to 
Oct. 8, 13,545,000 tons or slightly bet- 
ter than 54 per cent of capacity. 

Lake shippers are speeding up before 
the close of the season. Several ship- 
pers are planning to send a considerable 
part of their output to Upper Lake 
ports; thus they will have advantage 
of the 28 per cent refund which expires 
Nov. 1. As yet stock on the lower 
docks is running around 10,000 cars, 
and receipts 2,000 cars. 

The larger steel and tube plants are 
said to have depleted their stock and 
are in the market for large quantities 
of coal. In fact, more buying of steam 
coal the last few days has brought 
additional cheer to the coal trade. 

Railroad fuel requirements, if any- 
thing, are increasing, and are taking 
35 to 40 per cent of the output. Re- 
sumed operation on the part of certain 
mines which cater to domestic trade 
has been brought about by the arrival 
of cold weather and the improved retail 
situation. 

Figures given out by the operators’ 
association indicate that their mines 
worked 52 per cent of possible work- 
time during the week, and produced a 
little better than 60 per cent of capac- 
ity. Time lost account “no market’ is 
around 45 per cent. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Demand Less Than Expected—Ovens 
Blown in too Freely—Furnace Coke 
Easier, Foundry Stiffer. 

. Recent stiffening in Connellsville coke 
has entirely played out. A week or two 
ago it was expected that a little buying 
would eliminate the lower priced fur- 
nace offerings, leaving the market at a 
definite advance. There has been some 
buying, but not as much as expected. 
Prices done were a shade lower than 
was counted on, fourth-quarter con- 
tracts being made at $3.40@$3.50, and 
there is coke still offered at these fig- 
ures without finding takers. Several 
furnaces that were expected to go in 
very shortly have deferred action, either 
because they find prospects unsatisfac- 
tory for selling pig iron or because they 
wish to wait for freight rates to be 
reduced. 

While the increase in coke consump- 
tion, by idle furnaces blowing in, is 
less than was expected, the increase in 
production is, if anything, more than is 
necessary, and there is surplus coke 
hanging over the market. 

A sale of a dozen carloads of spot 
furnace at. $3.35 represents substan- 
tially the top of the market for round 
lots, while odd carloads for outside con- 
sumption bring up to $3.50 when the 
buyer is at all particular. Foundry 
coke is stronger, it being harder than 
formerly to pick up any at $4.25, while 
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favorite brands bring $4.75 with less 
difficulty than formerly. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Oct. 8 at 14,300 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 38,900 tons 
by the merchant ovens, making a total 
of 53,200 tons, an increase of 900 tons. 





UPPER POTOMAC 
Market Sluggish—Operations Curtailed 
—Prices at Minimum. 

Conditions were unchanged during the 
week ended Oct. 8. Demand was so 
poor and prices so low that most com- 
panies remained in idleness. In the 
Georges Creek region about all that 
was produced was Big Vein coal. Prices 
were still at a minimum, owing to the 
lack of demand. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Increased Production Absorbed by Non- 
Union Mines—Operators Prepare Data 
for Senate Committee. 


An upward trend in production is 
noticeable from the fact that during 
the week ending Oct. 9 there were 
loaded 14,008 cars, an increase of 762 
over the week previous. The daily aver- 
age was 2,213 as compared with 1,835 
cars during the month of September. 

This increase has been largely ab- 
sorbed by the non-union mines. In 
September, the union mines loaded 54 
per cent of the amount which they 
loaded in December, 1920, whereas the 
non-union mines in September loaded 91 
per cent. 

Operators are now preparing data to 
present to the committee of the United 
States Senate which will have in charge 
the bills introduced by Senator Kenyon, 
of Iowa, regulating the coal industry. 





UNIONTOWN 
Possibility of Lower Freights Halts 
Coke Market—Prices Are Firm—Coal 
Production Increases. 

There is reflected a halt this week in 
what promised to be a steady upward 
trend toward normal conditions in the 
coke region. There are several factors 
to be considered and the conclusion has 
been reached by some operators that 
the situation is far from discouraging. 

The opening of the month saw a 
number of inquiries out for contract 
coke and while some were placed, re- 
sulting in resumption at several opera- 
tions, quite a few of the inquiries de- 
veloped into the “bubble” variety. The 
possibility of lower freight rates has 
at least influenced blast furnace inter- 
ests in postponing relighting. 

That disposition being reflected in 
the demand for coke, the region has 
not made any headway In regaining 
normal production. Prices remain 
firm for the reason that no surplus 
stocks are being created and plants 
are not resuming operations until or- 
ders for tonnage are placed. 

Production in coal is making rapid 
gains but the increase is coming princi- 
pally from the smaller mines. It is 
also noted that operators are mining 
very little coal for spot sales. Quota- 
tions remain the same. 
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FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Domestic Improves at Expense of Steam 
Sizes — Steel Mills Increase Require- 
ments—Spot Market Still Lags. 


FAIRMONT 


Price shading featured conditions dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 8. There was 
little spot business in hand, however, 
and the poor slack demand offset a 
better domestic call. Toward the end 
of the week slack stiffened somewhat, 
bringing the price up to about $1.50. 
Lake and Tidewater shipments were 
almost negligible. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


About all that kept production going 
was the large volume mined for rail- 
roads. The output ranged around 60,- 
000 tons. Steel mills were mining a 
little more coal from their own opera- 
tions but there was no spot demand 
except for prepared sizes. 








Middle Appalachian 


——— 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Domestic Prices Being Cut — Western 
Markets Becoming Sluggish — More 
Steam Tonnage in Distress. 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River coal was sold with dif- 
ficulty during the first week of Octo- 
ber, even prepared sizes being off in 
price, $4@$5. Tidewater shipments 
were small, of course, and the bulk of 
production went to Western markets, 
which were becoming overburdened. 

Some Gulf operations were forced to 
curtail their output to the very mini- 
mum and production did not reach 40 
per cent of capacity. Prepared coal 
ranged $4@$5 and was sold with in- 
creasing difficulty. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


A better Western absorption of pre- 
pared sizes enabled Pocahontas pro- 
ducers to keep well above the 300,000- 
ton mark. This was accompanied by 
price shading down to $4 a ton. Mine 
run and slack remained on their former 
low levels. Lack of equipment figured 
to some extent in the production loss. 

Contract shipments and movement to 
associated companies kept up Tug 
River production. There was little or 
no industrial demand, as a result of 
which mine run and slack were ex- 
tremely soft. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Seasonal Domestic Production Ham- 
pered by Steam Sizes — Output Still 
Low—Cars Not So Plentiful. 


KANAWHA 


A fairly good domestic call developed 
during the week ended Oct. 8, yet there 
was little change in mining conditions 
because of the almost insignificant de- 
mand for industrial coal. Mine run 
averaged $1.75 and slack was in such 
poor demand that prices were not 
higher than $1.00@$1.25. 
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LOGAN AND THACKER 


There was also a slightly increased 
domestic demand in the Logan field but 
slack was still decidedly draggy. Mine 
run also came in for much dullness in 
view of the general industrial depres- 
sion. 

Thacker conditions were practically 
unchanged, aside from an _ increased 
call for prepared sizes. Production 
remained at about 40 per cent of nor- 
mal with railroad shipments constitut- 
ing the bulk of the output. Some dif- 
ficulty was experienced in securing 
cars readily. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production was speeded up somewhat 
because of the seasonal domestic call. 
The output reached about 40 per cent 
of capacity, larger than at any time 
in recent months. There was little de- 
mand for steam coal and slack was 
almost impossible to move. 


VIRGINIA 


Because of their contract orders only 
the larger mines found it possible to 
operate. Fully 80 per cent of the 
mines were still out of commission, al- 
though there was a slight increase in 
domestic demand, with higher prices, 
which were offset by the poor market 
for steam sizes. 








Middle West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Market Advances—Steam De- 
mand Improves as Rail Strike Looms— 
Discussion in Miners’ Union. 

The improvement during the last 
week in the coal market has been very 
marked. Prices have strengthened 
materially, in some cases advancing as 
much as 25¢e.@50c. The improvement, 
however, has all been on domestic 
sizes. 

With the colder weather sales agents 
immediately felt the change in the 
whole situation. Although the weather 
has become a little warmer, the de- 
mand has increased rather than de- 
creased, and at this writing, is still 
going strong. Some companies pro- 
ducing the better grades are sold up 
for the time being on their lump and 
egg. Depressing stories, however, still 
continue to come in from the North- 
west as we hear of whole communities 
deciding to burn up their corn for fuel 
rather than purchase coal. In one in- 
stance it was found that coal costs 
about $11.50 per ton at the station 
whereas corn could be bought at $5.40, 
and the farmers claim that corn is a 
good fuel. 

Steam coal has improved to some 
slight extent. A little flurry has been 
caused by the announcement of the 
railroad strike. This has tended to 
help out the price on screenings any- 
where from 10c.@15c., but outside of 
this betterment, the market remains 
dull and uneventful as there {is no in- 
dustrial revival in sight in the imme- 
diate future. 
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The frame of mind of the United 
Mine Workers is causing some thought. 
There has been a tendency during the 
past few week to dispute President 
Lewis’ authority. Howat, out in a 
Kansas jail, has openly defied the cen- 
tral authorities of the United Mine 
Workers, and, what is more significant, 
is receiving the backing of his men. 
In Illinois, Farrington, local head of 
the mine workers, has issued a state- 
ment to the press backing up Howat 
and reviling Lewis. It would not sur- 
prise a number of old timers if a very 
serious split occurred in the ranks of 
the United Mine Workers this spring. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Domestic Situation Getting cut of Hand 
—Steam Still Heavy — Car Shortage 
Looms — R. R. Tonnage More Satis- 
factory. 

Carterville lump and egg advanced 
last week to $4.30 with nearly every 
operator. Nut went up from $3 and 
under to about $3.25@43.50. Screen 
ings are still heavy at 85c.@$1, ana 
several mines are piling up this size, 
Most mines are considerably © ersoid 
on lump and some on egg. Domesti: 
business has taken a sudden spurt wiih 
the recent cool wave. 


Several mines have been affected ky 
an insufficient supply of cars. Rail- 
road tonnage is fairly good. Working 
time averages three to four days on 
account of inability to move steam 
sizes. In Duquoin and Jackson County 
somewhat similar conditions exist and 
practically the same prices prevail. 

Mt. Olive shows better tonnage. 
Good movement is reported to Kansas 
City and Omaha, as well as to Chicago 
and the North. Screenings sell at 85c. 
@$1. Railroad tonnage is good. The 
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St. Louis domestic price has advanced 
to $3.50; country figures are still $3.75. 


The Standard field shows some im- 
provement in screenings. Railroad 
tonnage is better. The bulk of move- 
ment is on 2-in. lump to St. Louis, 
while the country is drawing remark- 
ably well west of the river. Car short- 
age is showing up at some mines. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Somewhat Better — Prices 
Firmer—R.R. Repairs Idle Cars. 


Industrials are unable to take the 
large amount of screenings, as pre- 
pared coal is in demand as a result of 
cold weather and is moving much bet- 
ter. Prices are somewhat stiffer all 
along the line. 

Car supply is good and, according 
to railroad officials, it will take a con- 
siderable increase in tonnage to cause 
any material shortage, in spite of the 
argument of some operators that a 15 
per cent increase in shipments would 
result in a shortage. 

The Louisville & Nashville has put 
back to work all car repair men, and 
is running the shops full, although the 
machinists are not all back. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Domestic Market Active — Slack 
Touches Lower Level. 


A good deal more activity is appar- 
ent in the domestic market due to the 
cold snap and block is moving readily. 
Slack is the lowest for the year, sales 
being reported at Harlan at 90c. 

Prices for Straight Creek block are 
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$3.75@$4; Harlan $3.50@$3.75; Harlan 
or Straight Creek mine run, $2@$2.25; 
Harlan slack $1@$1.30, and Straight 
Creek $1.30@$1.50. 





West 





UTAH 


Production Increase Seen—Prices Firm 
—Coalmen Attacked. 


Production continues around 65 per 
cent of capacity but is xpected to in- 
crease as the weathr gts colder as 
there has not been much storage coal 
purchased so far. Prices remain firm. 

The Citizen, a wekly magazine pub- 
lished in Salt Lake City, has made a 
bitter attack on “Utah’s Coal Barons.” 
The paper declared the coal operators 
have “laid seige to all the great coal 
deposits of the state” and are clinging 
to the old wartime maxim of “all 
the traffic will bear” with a view to 
summer. 





WASHINGTON 


Non-Union Labor Satisfactory — Pro- 
duction Increases—Healthy Demand. 

The first full month of operaton 
with non-union labor in the commercial 
coal mines witnessed the production of 
15,071 tons in September. 

Men are daily being sent to the 
mines, while additional operations are 
preparing to reopen. Producers have 
practically complted the contsruction 
of new bunk houses and hotels at sey- 
eral of the mines, a necessary item in 
view of the fact that many of the 
houses in the camps ar still occupied 
by strikers. 











News Items 


From Field and Trade 





COLORADO 


Operators in this district are pleased with 
the appointment of Harry F. Nush, vice 
president of the Oakdale Coal Co., as a 
member of the Colorado state transporta- 
tion committee, by Governor Shoup. He 
succeeds T. S. Nance. 


The Yankee Fuel Co.’s coal mining prop- 
erty near Trinidad, which was ordered sold 
recentl, by Judge Lewis of the Denver 
Federal District Court, to satisfy approx- 
imately $2,000,000 worth of bonds. was dis- 
posed of for $150,000 according to a pre- 
liminary report of DeStell De Lappe, special 
master. No information was given as to 
the identity of the purchasers of the prop- 
erty. 


ILLINOIS 


The Harco Mine at Harrisburg, in which 
eleven miners lost their lives Aug. 13, due 
to an explosion, has resumed operations 
after being idle on account of a strike. 
Wm. Larson, superintendent of the mine, 
resigned his position over the trouble. 


B. W. Kileulen well known in northern 
Illinois and Chicago, has joined the forces 
of Lorin W. Jones. He was formerly with 
the Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co., Chicago. 


On account! of the depressed market, es- 
pecially on s1reenings and the smaller sizes, 


the Sangamon County Mining Co., of 
Srringfield, is making preparations to store 
a Jarge quantity of screenings. A large 
pond located near the mine east of Spring- 
fi-id has been drained and the coal will 
be dumr-ed into the basin. Other mines are 
fcllowirg this example of storing coal, as 
the Mriestic Coal & Coke Co., operating at 
Ciinen. is also making ready for the storing 
of a large amount of coal. 


The Kuhn Colliery Co., of Du Bois re- 
cently resumed operation after being idle 
since Jast April. The mine being the only 
one in the town, many of the miners were 
on to leave unless work was re- 
sumed, 


The Binkley Coal Co., 11 South La Salle 
St., has been organized under the state laws 
with capital of $100,000, to operate coal 
properties in Illinois. The company is 
headed by L. CG. Binkley, W. H, Leland and 
Hubert E. Hcward. 


Among the mines in the southern part 
of the state which have been shut down 
during the past two months and are now 
reopening are: Valier Coal Co., mine at 
Valier, having reinforced the roof of their 
main entry; No. 11 mine of the O’Gara 
Coal Co., located at Eldorado; the mine of 
the Franklin County Mining Co. at Benton, 


having been idle during which time manv 
needed repairs were made. 


The large, new colliery in Saline County 
has finally been put into operation by the 
Big Creek Coal Co. A miner’s train is 
operated daily to the mine by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 

What is considered the world’s record 
for hoisting coal in one months’ time was 
made in August by Mine No. 1 of the 
Bell & Zoller Coal Co., at Zeigler. During 
the month the mine worked 27 days and 
hoisted 133,666 tons and averaged 4,950 
tons daily. The record before that was 
132,000 tons and was held by the Chicago, 
Ri heyepe Ie and Franklin Coal Co. at 

rient. 





INDIANA 


Deeds to more than 1,700 acres of coal 
near Somerville, were filed in Gibson County 
recently. Clement J. Richards, of Terre 
Haute, is the grantor and the General Fuel 
Corporation the grantee. It is understood 
that bonds for more than $500,000 will be 
issued by the corporation. Mr. Richards 
was instrumental in acquiring the deeds 
and also leases, of which a large number 
have been recorded. <A small lake is being 
built at Someryille to provide water for the 
proposed mine. 


A suit on account against the Retlaw 
Mines Co. asking for judgment in the sum 
of $112,885.19 was filed in the Superior 
Court at Terre Haute recently, by Walter 
S. Bogle. The judgment is asked in pay- 
ment for various sums of money loaned to 
the Derendaay by Mr. Bogle since Feb. 27, 


The Mutual Ice & Coal Co, recently organ- 
ized with a capital of $160,000, has pur- 
chased the plants of the Sanitary Ice Co. 
and the Citizens’ Ice & Coal Co., of Columbus. 
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Four hundred miners are idle as result 
of the burning recently of the tipple at 
Bogie Mine No. 1, at Blanford. It will be 
several weeks before the structure can be 
replaced and the mine started again. Plans 
are being made by the owners for the erec- 
tion of a modern steel tipple to replace the 
burned equipment. 





KENTUCKY 


The Hance Coal Co., Pineville, capital 
$200,000. has been chartered by T. J. Asher, 
G. M. Asher and Robert Asher. 


Charles W. Connor, one of the prominent’ 


mining men of the northeast Kentucky 
field, and a director in the Northeast Ken- 
tucky Coal Association, was in Elkhorn 
City and other points on Big Sandy re- 
cently working up sentiment for a miners 
hospital in that section. 


John F, Buckingham of Ashland, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city and extensively interested in coal 
properties on Beaver Creek was at Paints- 
ville, Pikesville and other points on Big 
Sandy recently. 


The Banner Fork Coal Co., of Kentenia, 
is considering the construction of a new 
electric power plant at its properties, with 
a number of extensions and improvements 
in existing mining plants. A housing de- 
velopment to provide for about 100 miners 
will be constructed. The work is estimated 
to cost in excess of $150,000. 


C. N. Morrison, of Huntington, W. Va., 
who recently organized the Huntington 
Coal Mining Co., has secured about 1,000 
acres of coal land near Prestonburg, and 
expects to begin development work in the 
near future. 


The Roberts and Schaefer Co. has been 
given the contract of the St. Bernard Min- 
ing Co. of Earlington, for the construc- 
tion of a new steel tipple. 


MARYLAND 


John C. Brydon of Somerset, Pa., and 
Baltimore, Thomas B. Davis and Joseph 
E. Davis ,nephews of the late Henry G. 
Davis, have organized the Maryland Big 
Vein Coal Co. They have bought and leased 
all the property of the Potomac Coal Co. 
at Barton, about 1,000 acres in all. 


NEW YORK 


Abel Mishler is now connected with Wil- 
lard, Sutherland & Co., Inc., New York City, 
in the capacity of manager of the domestic 
department. 


M. R. Gano, of Gano, Moore Co., sailed 
on the Aquitania recently for Europe. 


W. P. Schoff, who for some time has 
been attached to the Johnstown, Pa., office 
of W. A. Marshall & Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the New York office at 25 
Beaver St. 


OHIO 


John Steinkorb, manager of sales of the 
Reliance Coal Co. of Cincinnati has been 
away on an Hastern trip. He visited the 
Buffalo and New York markets. 


En route to Western cities, J. B. Cliffton, 
of Beckley W. Va., head of the Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co., spent a few days in 
the Cincinnati market recently. 


George H. Cushing, of the American 
Wholesale Coal Association was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon in C' cinnati recently, 
given jointly by the Cincinnati Coal Ex- 
change and the Cincinnavi Coal Wholesalers’ 
Association. R. A. Colter presided and Fred 
Legg, airector of the wholesalers’ associa- 
tion, presented Mr. Cushing. He said that 
purchasing agents had found the spot mar- 
ket on coa: more attractive than the con- 
tract markec, had felt that there was a 
good chance of freight reductions and saw 
the possibility of still lower selling rates 
through labor reductions. Most of the cor- 
portations represented were disposed to pre- 
fer non-union mines in buying and more 
than 75 per cent of them gave orders to 
non-union companies not only because of 
lower prices, but because they favored the 
open shop. The wisdom of carrying large 
reserves and of getting them early was un- 
questionable. Mr. Cushing told of the fight 
against unfriendly legislation at Washing- 
ton and declared the emergency presented 
by the treat of the new Kenyon bill a 
very serious one which. must have the 
closest attention. 


The mine of the Ohio Consolidated Coal 
Co., which was placed in the nands of H. 
M. Paliner and Roy Brenholtz as receivers, 
located on the C. & M. V. division of the 
Pennsylvania, is being operated by the re- 
ceivers. No steps have yet been taken to 
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lift the receivership which was brought 
about because of lack of capital. 


The Elk Coal Co., of Columbus, has es- 
tablished branches for sales purposes at 
Lima, in charge of L. S. Stansberry ; 
Marion, in charge of A. J. Sautter, and at 
Bucyrus, in charge of G, A. Bull. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Payne Coal Co., Inc., of Wilkes- 
Barre, has been organized to mine, buy, 
sell and deal in coal. Capital, $50,000; 
treasurer, C. Ernest Banker, Wilkes-Barre, 
Incorporators: Bruce Payne, Edgar M. 
Bed de and Gilbert S. McClintock, Wilkes- 

arre. 


F, A. Wyant, has resigned as engineer 
in charge of construction at the new War- 
wick mine of the Diamond Coal & Coke 
Co., of Pittsburgh, at Warwick, Green 
County, on the Monongahela River near the 
West Virginia line. 


President A. C. Dinkey of the Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Co., of which the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. is a subsidiary, recently in- 
spected the Cambria operation and reviewed 
the progress of the work on the coke ovens 
and byproduct plant. The work has kept 
thousands of men employed, during an al- 
most general shutdown. 


A state charter has recently been issued 
to the Hite Coal and Clay Co., Lilly, capital 
$50,000; Martha Hite, Lilly, treasurer: A. 
P. Hite, Lilly; Thomas Kemp, Dover, Ohio 
and C. R. Kipitsky, Cleveland, incor- 
porators. 


The Lecoe & Shiffer Coal Co., of Luzerne 
County, has filed notice of a capital de- 
crease from $40,000 to $20,000. 


The Iron Trade Products Co., offices at 
Pittsburgh, New York and Philadelphia, 
has been appointed exclusive sales agent 
for the production of the Snyder Mine at 
Markleton, Somerset County, on the West- 
ern Maryland. 


The Hillman Coal & Coke Co. has fired 
100 ovens at the Isabella plant at Hillcoke, 
Fayette County, about ten miles up the 
Monongahela River from Brownsville. 


The Lilley Coal Co., a large union opera- 
tion, located on the Pennsylvania and on 
the Monongahela River, just below West 
Brownsville, has resumed operation after 
being idle since July. 


C. H. Diffenderfer, president of the Blair- 
Parke Coal Co. has returned to his head- 
quarters at Philadelphia after a _ recent 
visit to the Fairmont region. 


At the annual meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of the Altoona Coal and Coke Co. 
held in Altoona, the following officers were 
chosen for the year: Directors, Thomas 
Newhall, J. M. Skyles, John Lloyd, W. D. 
Canan, Thomas K. Maher, Julian P. Huff 
and Walter Maguire. Thomas K. Maher 
of Cleveland was elected president, John 
Lloyd, treasurer and Miss Anna Frank, 


secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
trission will hold an examination for the 
position of Associate Electrical Engineer, 
Applications on Form 2118 which can be 
secured from the commission, must reach 
the Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
DeCoubpy Nov. Lb; 19271, 


Arguments have been heard in the Su- 
preme Court in the case of the Western 
Fuel Co., which seeks to set aside a verdict 
of California courts of $9,560 in favor of 
the heirs of Manuel Garcia who was killed 
in unloading coal from a vessel in 1916. 
The coal company puts up the statute of 
limitations and also invokes admiralty 
questions. 


The Supreme Court has granted a mo- 
tion to review judgment of Virginia courts 
in favor of the Quemahoning Coal Co., in 
a libel case for recovery of value of coal 
furnished a vessel on order of the charter 
party. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Canyon Coal & Coke Co., operating 
in the West Virginia fields, has filed notice 
of increase in capital from $500,000 to 
$750,000. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., has estab- 
lished a service station in the Fairmont 
Hotel, Fairmont. 

Clay City reports that a new railroad is 
to be built from Argyle to Pilot Knob, the 
plan having the backing of Ashland and 
Huntington, West Virginia, interests. 

Organization of the Brooke County Coal 
and Coke Co. with a capital stock of $430,- 
000, presages the development of coal lands 
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in Brooke County. Wellsburg is to be the 
headquarters of the Company in which R. 
L. Ramsey, J. R. Elson, W. S. Wilkins, S. 
S. Hodges, all of Wellsburg, are interested, 
together with C. M. Warden of Beech 
Bottom. 


W. D. Boone, of Lookout, 
smokeless circles spent a 
Charleston recently. 


In the suit of the state 
Black Coal Co. against the United States 
Fidelity and Guarantee Co., the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of West Virginia has 
handed down a mandate reversing the 7° 
cision of the circuit court of Mocver :a.ia 
County and remanding the case for ‘etria} 
in the lower court. This case grew out of 
an injunction suit brought by George W. 
Warren of Boston against the Blacr com- 
pany, a corporation in which Morgantown 
men were interested, the suit growing out 
of an injunction bond of $500. The action 
was really for the purpose of having the 
bond dismissed, inasmuch as the injunction 
had been dissolved. The case was dis- 
missed in the lower court on a demurrer 
filed by the defendant to the declaration 
and amended declaration. The case was 
then appealed to the higher court. 


With the completion of work on the Ara- 
coma Mine of the Lake & Export Coal Cor- 
poration in the Logan field, it has been 
possible to put that tipple in commission. 
Plans have been matured for extensive re- 
pairs and improvements at the Sunbeam 
Mine of the corporation and it is under- 
stood work will be started on such im- 
provements in the near future. 


Huntington is to be the headquarters of 
the Block Coal Sales Co. in which H. D. 
Hatfield and associates are interested, this 
company having been formed for the pur- 
pose of handling the output of some of the 
mines in the Logan region. The new com- 
pany is capitalized at $50,000. Closely 
identified with the company are H. C. Dun- 
can, Jr., Homer H. Holt, W. K. Cowden, 
all of Huntington, and Walter Prockter, of 
Yamacraw, Ky. 

A contract has been awarded by the 
West Bethlehem Coal Co. for the erection 
not only of a tipple but also a power house, 
as well as for sixty miners dwellings at 
Corunna, near Oakland on the Western 
Maryland Ry. 


well-known in 
few days in 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The property of the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co. Ltd., consisting of the Morden Mine 
and considerable undeveloped coal areas 
on Vancouver Island, would have been put 
up at tax sale by the Provincial Govern- 
ment on Oct. 12, if the ordinary procedure 
had been followed. But, had this been 
done, the claims or coal miners for back 
wages aggregating $71,326.71, might have 
been adversely affected. The tax sale, 
therefore, has been postponed to Dee, 1. 
Meanwhile it is likely, should there be no 
settlement in the interim, that an order of 
the court will be asked for authorizing 
the sale for the satisfaction of the wages 
in arrears. 

The Aveling Coal Co., Telkwa, is making 
preparations to take advantage of the grow- 
ing demand for coal in northern British 
Columbia. The probelm has been that of 
transportation. This has been tackled 
seriously during the past summer and, with 
the construction of a bridge, now under- 
way, in which the provincial government 
is lending financial assistance. it is likely 
that local coal will be available to the 
people of northern cities and settlements. 


ONTARIO 


Coal as a strike benefit is something new 
in Toronto. Hundreds of striking com- 
positors in the printing trades in that city 
have recently been presented with a ton of 
coal each from a special strike fund pro- 
vided by the International Typographical 
Union. 

Affairs of the Blue Diamond Coal Co. 
were gone into rather fully at the recent 
annual meeting of the owners in Toronto. 
The financial statement indicated that 
earnings were now showing up well and in 
addition to the market in Western Canada 
there is a promising field for business in 
supplying bunker coal to ships at the port 
of Vancouver, while the West Indies also 
afford a profitable outlet. 

F, A. Fish, of the Fish Coal Co., Toronto, 
and his sales manager, W. A. Walkover, 
have returned to Toronto after a visit of 
inspection to a number of the Pittsburgh 
coal properties. 

Business visitors and callers on the coal 
trade in Toronto recently were C. E, 
Graves, of E. L. Hedstrom & Co., Buffalo, 
and J. C. Good, of the National Coal Co., 
Cleveland. 
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Traffic News 
The Southern Freight Rate Committee 
have before them the following proposed 


changes in rates, rules and regulations 
affecting coal: 

Submittal No. 3904—Initiated by Shippers 
coal from mines on N.C. & St.L. Ry., to 
Tallahassee, Fla. Present and proposed 
rates are: From Bon Air group, present 
472: proposed, 419; from Tracy City group, 
present, 465; proposed, 413 from Whitwell 
group, present 459 proposed, 407; from 
Whiteside group, present 453; proposed 
400c. per net ton. Proposed rate from Bon 
Air group is the same as the rate at pres- 
ent applicable from Coal Creek, Tenn., 
whie the proposed rates from Tracy City, 
Whitwell and Whiteside groups are based 
5, 10 and 15c. respectively, less than the 
rates from Coal Creek, Tenn., as of Aug. 25, 
1920, the totals so arrived at increased 25 
per cent in accordance with Ex Parte 74. 
Submittal No. 3414—Initiated by Shippers 
coal from N.C.&St.L. Ry. mines, viz: Bon 
Air Group, Tracy City group, Whitwell 
group and Whiteside group to stations on 
the Northwestern RR. of South Carolina. 
At the present time, there are no through 
rates in effect, lowest combination of rates 
being applicable. It is proposed to establish 
rates same as at present in effect from 
L.&N, east Tennessee group, 1 mines as per 
L.&N. Tariff ICC A=14167. 

Submittal No. 3502—Initiated by Carrier 
—coal from mines on the L.&N. and its 
short line connections in southeastern Ken- 
tucy and eastern Tennessee to Pensacola, 
Fla., Mobile, Ala., New Orleans, La., and 
Port Chalmette, La., for export, bunkerage 
purposes and coastwise movement. Present 
rates are published in L.&N. Tariff ICC No. 
A-14167. Proposed rates are 25c less than 
the present rates, but do not include wharf- 
age and handling charges at the ports. The 
purpose of this revision is to seperate the 
pa minel charges from the transportation 
rates. 

Submittal No. 3530—Initiated by Shippers 
—coal from mines on the Central of Ga. 
Ry. in Alabama to Ragland, Ala. No 
through rates at present in effect, lowest 
combination of rates being applicable. It 
is proposed to establish rates of 150c. per 
net ton, same as the rate at present ap- 
plicable from Frisco Ry. group 1 Alabama 
mines to Ragland Ala. 

Submittal No. 3583—Initiated by Shippers 
—coal from Southern Ry. mines to Bruns- 
wick, Ga., for transshipment beyond by 
water. The present rates to Brunswick 
for transshipment beyond by water are 
limited to those having destination beyond 
Brunswick via the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
proposed to change the present application 
in Southern Ry. ICC A-8988 so that the 
rates now applying to Brunswick for export 
will app’y also on shipments moving beyond 
Brunswick by the inside route to points be- 
tween Brunswick and Savannah and points 
between Brunswick and Fernandina, in- 
cluding Savannah and Fernandina. 

Submittal No. 3644—Initiated by Shippers 
—coal from L.&N. southeastern Kentucky, 
eastern Tennessee and Virginia mines to 
Birmingham, Ala., SAL. Ry. and Sou. Ry. 
intermediate points. Present rates, various. 
It is proposed to establish rate of 275c. 
per net ton to Birmingham, Ala., SAL Ry., 
Stations between Wellington, Ala., and 
Birmingham, Ala., Southern Ry. stations be- 
tween Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birming- 
ham, Attalla, Alabama City, and Avondale, 
Ala.—Southern Ry. stations. 


Railroads serving the Boulder lignite 
fields refuse to recognize an order of the 
Colorado utilities commission, reducing 
freight rates on coal hauled from the mines, 
a few miles away, into Boulder. The rail- 
roads challenge the right of the state com- 
mission to interfere with freight rates, 


The I. C. C. has vacated its investigation 
concerning the lawfulness of the rates, 
charges, regulations and practices of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey in the mat- 
ter of bunker coal charges at Port Liberty 
coal piers, Jersey City, N. J., the carriers 
having canceled the schedules effective Sept. 
29. The commission had previously sus- 
pended the schedules until Jan. 7 


In the complaint of W. L. Carney an 
1 neg Ost ail Do _@xaminer recommends that the 
rate On bituminous coal from points in In- 
diana and Illinois to Chicago during Federal 
control were not unreasonable. 

In the complaint of the National Supply 
Co. an examiner recommends that rates on 
lump coal from West Clinton, Ind., to Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., reconsigned to destinations in 
Inwa and Nebraska, were not unreasonable. 


The I. C. C. has denied application of the 
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Pennsylvania R. R. for re-argument of the 
complaint of the Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
road & Coal, Co., in which the commission 
had found that rates on bituminous coal 
from points in Pennsylvania on the West 
Side Belt R.R. to interstate destinations 
east of Harrisburg were not unreasonable, 
but that the refusal of the Pennsylvania 
to maintain joint rates on the Westmore- 
land group basis from and to the named 
points, while maintaining this basis from 
points on the Peters Creek and Ellsworth 
branches of the Monongahela division on 
the Pennsylvania and on the Mononga- 
hela Ry. was prejudicial. 


In order to better shipping facilities, pro- 
ducers in the New River field have asked 
the management of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
to move the western end of the Eastern Di- 
vision of the road from Hinton to Thur- 
mond. 


The Terre Haute Paper Co., of Indiana, 
has complained to the I. C. C. against un- 
reasonable charges on coal from Wabash 
and Speedwell mines to Terre Haute during 
Federal control. It also alleges unreason- 
able rates on coal from mines on the P. C. 
Cc. and St. L. in Indiana, and from mines 
on the Chicago, Terre Haute and South- 
eastern. 


In a complaint to the commission the 
Greene Cananea Copper Co., of New York, 
alleges unreasonable rates on coke from 
Gardiner, and Koehler, N. M., and Segundo, 
Col., to Cananea, Mexico. 


The Pennsylvania Power and Light Co., 
of Stoughton, Wis., alleges that charges 
for transportation of anthracite coal from 
producing points to Haute, Pa., were ille- 
gally assessed. 

Unreasonable charges on smithing coal 
from Douglas, W. Va., to Benton, IIll., re- 
consigned to Tulia, Tex., and thence to 
Clifton, Ariz., because of demurrage ac- 
ecrued through failure of reconsignment, 
are alleged in a complaint by the Romann 
ae Bush Pig Iron and Coke Co., of St. 

ouis. 


The Nelton Fuel Co., and others of Leslie, 
W. Va., allege unreasonable rates on coal 
from points on the Greenbrier and Eastern 
to various interstate destinations in the 
United States and to points in Canada, and 
requests joint through rates on the New 
River District basis. 


The Central New Jersey Coal Exchange, 
Ine., has withdrawn its complaint from the 
I. C. C., which related to rates on anthracite 
coal from 
points. 

The complaint of the Northern West Vir- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association will be 
argued before the commission at Washing- 
ton on Nov. 21. 


The Coal & Coke Committee, trunk line 
territory, held a public hearing in New 
York City, Oct. 20, on the proposed revi- 
sion by the D. L. & W. Ry. of switching 
charges on coal and coke in the Buffalo 
district. 


Pennsylvania to New Jersey 








Association Activities 





West Virginia District Coal Associations 


There was a large attendance of secre- 
taries representing the various West Vir- 
ginia district coal associations at a recent 
meeting held in Washington. This confer- 
ence was called by BE. J. McVann, chief 
counsel for the West Virginia operators, 
in the Ohio rate case, Mr. MeVann having 
called the secretaries together for the pur- 
pose of stressing the importance of being 
prepared to go ahead with the case, hear- 
ings On which were held in Ohio a few 
weeks ago. Members of the _ executive 
committee of the West. Virginia Coal Asso- 
ciation were also present. 

The meeting was held not only for the 
purpose of impressing secretaries with the 
importance of the matter but also to pre- 
pare for further hearings and in order to 
make certain that data in support of the 
opposition of the West Virginia operators 
to the application of the southern Ohio 
operators for an increase in the freight 
differential would be prepared promptly and 
accurately. It is claimed by West Virginia 
operators that any increase or widening in 
the differential would be ruinous to West 
Virginia operators so far as Western mar- 
kets are concerned. 


Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 


The association held its twenty-sixth an- 
nual meeting in Chicago recently. Rice 
Miller of Hillsboro, Ill., was elected presi- 
dent; L. J. Smith of Chicago, vice presi- 
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dent; F. C. Honnold of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer; and C. E. McLaughlin of Spring- 
field, secretary of the commission and re- 
cording secretary. The meeting was at- 
tended by approximately one hundred op- 
erators. 

One very significant fact came out in the 
annual report read at the meeting. During 
the last twelve months there were recorded 
the largest number of mine disputes of any 
annual period. This restlessness on the 
part of the miners was considered ex- 
tremely significant. 

During the meeting there was no discus- 
sion relative to the new wage scale. This 
matter will not be taken up until after the 
first of the year as the present agreement 
with the United Mine Workers does not 
expire until March 31, 1922. 


Kentucky Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association 


The semi-annual meeting of the dealers 
was held at Lexington recently. 3 

There were three sessions, presided ove 
by president R. A. Watson. The first ses- 
sion was given over to reports from the 
secretary, who told of correspondence that 
had been had with members touching the 
subject of indiscriminate sales by operators 
and wholesalers direct to groups of con- 
sumers. Also of having made some efforts 
to develop district meetings in the western 
part of the state. The second session was 
given over to reports from county chairmen 
and a discussion of them. These indicated 
that competition from group buying has 
demoralized prices and reduced retail mar- 
gins to the point where profits are small. 
The'one comforting thing about this is that 
it will help discourage group buying. 





Recent Patents 





Jig. Guy H. Elmore, Swarthmore, Pa., 
1,387,370. Aug. 9, 19215) Bilediweerezs: 
1919; serial No. 346 812. 

Rock Drill. Allen Alford, Waco, Texas, 
1,387,447. Aug. 16, 1921. Filed July 28, 
1920; serial No. 399,483. 

Side-Dump Car. A. M. Gow, Duluth, 
Minn., 1,387,485. Aug. 16, 1921. Filed 


April 6, 1921; serial No. 458,929. 








Obituary 








George Dees, for many years connected 
with the Peabody Coal Co., and of late 
years located at Taylorsville, Ill, died re- 
cently of heart failure. 


The death occurred in Atlantic City re- 
cently of W. Hamilton Smith, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who was nationally Known in the 
coal trade. He was second vice president of 
the J. Maury Dove Coal Co., of the District 
of Columbia, which company he had 
served 45 years. He was also president of 
the Washington Coal Merchants’ Board of 
Trade, vice president of the Standard Coal 
Co., and one of the organizers and vice 
presidents of the National Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association. He was born in 
New London, Conn., in 1862 and had lived 
in Washington since 1874. 





Coming Meetings 





The National Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its annual meeting Nov. 9 and 10 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Execu- 
tive secretary, J. H. Beek, Conway Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7,8 and 9: Secretary) 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg ,Pa., by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. D. Connelly. 


American Gas Association. Annual con- 
vention Nov. 7 to 12 at Congress and Audi- 
torium Hotels, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, O. 
H. Fogg, 130 E. 15th St., New York City. 

The Illinois Mining Institute will hold its 
fall meeting in the City Hall, Springfield, 
Ill., Saturday, Nov. 19. Secretary, Martin 
Bolt, Springfield, Il. 
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Make Collective Bargaining 
Fair to Both Sides 


O subject elicited more comment from speakers at 

the American Mining Congress, meeting at Chicago 
last week, than that of the check-off, by which the 
United Mine Workers force membership in their union 
wherever they have agreements with the operators in 
the bituminous coal mines, and by which they retain 
their strength both in membership and in funds. The 
check-off is the particular subject of attack in the famous 
proceedings before Judge Anderson, both the indict- 
ment of more than 200 operators and miners last year 
and the Borderland Coal Co. application for an injunc- 
tion, now pending. 

The check-off is legal or is not legal. It is presumed 
that Judge Anderson soon will settle that, at least as 
far as his jurisdiction goes. That it is economically 
unsound is the opinion of those who spoke on the subject 
of coal-mine labor. H. N. Taylor, whose experience 
with the United Mine Workers dates from the first 
joint meeting in the early nineties, holds that the 
check-off -is responsible for the growth of radicalism 
in the miners’ organizations. In the early days of the 
contracts between the operators and miners in the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field the collection of dues by forceful 
extraction from pay envelopes was, he says, a com- 
paratively harmless thing, used only for collection of 
nominal dues and sick benefits. The practice has grown 
to such an extent that now “vast sums” are collected 
in this manner ‘for purposes far remote’ from that 
intended in the original contracts. 

T. H. Watkins blames the coal operators for having 
allowed the practice to grow to its present magnitude. 
He points out that “for twenty-five years the operator’s 
policy seems to have been one of following the path of 
least resistance,” and with competition so great that 
wages were forced to low levels in years gone by the 
miners’ organization was encouraged in its program of 
bringing into the fold the remaining non-union fields. 
Some idea of the revenue this system produces, with 
which the miners’ union can finance strikes and assist in 
the unionization of other fields, is disclosed in the figures 
-he cites. From each miner in central Pennsylvania 
last year the national union received more than $36, 
and as there are more than 500,000 members paying 
tribute to the national treasury, the annual budget is 
well over ten millions of dollars. 


Not a voice was raised in opposition to collective 
bargaining. It is abuse of power on the part of the 
leaders of the unions and therefore by the unions them- 
selves that is being condemned. The check-off is under 
attack because of its unfairness to the man who does 
not want to belong to the union but must under its 
rules and because of the abuses that have grown out 
of the practice. .The check-off is the most precious 
“right” that coal-mine labor cherishes today, for the 


reasons that make it objectionable to the operators. 
It means power. | 

Philip Penna, of Indiana, a veteran of many labor 
controversies, roundly scored the United Mine Workers 
for their light-handed treatment of their contracts. 
There can be no solution of the labor problem in the 
coal industry, he thinks, that does not contemplate the 
incorporation of the labor union, making it as respon- 
sible before the law of the land as the producer. Col- 
lective bargaining, with a union if need be, but with 
a union that can be held responsible for the performance 
of its obligations, he upholds. In this we agree with him. 
Collective bargaining between managers and workers 
on questions of wages and working conditions is here 
to stay. The problem is to make it a definitely work- 
able plan, equally fair to both. 

Open shop councils are proving as efficacious as unions. 
Charles M. Schwab, in his talk before the annual din- 
ner of the American Mining Congress last week said 
that never had he employed union labor in a closed shop. 
He-has shop councils—the congress he calls it—in which 
labor and management are equally represented. His 
success with labor is so well known as to require no 
further indorsement of his plan. 

Where unions have entered the coal industry, however, 
they are largely in to stay. Where they have but 
knocked at the door they are not likely to enter save 
by violence. Nor would we have them cast out of their 
old-established fields. The standardization of wage and 
working conditions they have introduced has helped 
stabilize the coal industry. When they are made re- 
sponsible under the law for the fulfillment of their con- 
tracts, as are the operators, and when they have banished 
from their ranks the radicals who seek not fair wages 
and decent living and working conditions but the entire 
product of their labor, leaving nothing as a wage to 
capital, and when they abandon all efforts to set limits 
on individual effort again will there be a semblance of 
peace in the coal industry. 


Reason as a Laboratory Tool 


OUR of the national societies met at the Engineer- 

ing Societies Building to discuss the fitness of 
engineers as business men, and after two bankers had 
made some wise—and some unwise—remarks on the 
subject, an engineer arose and gave it as his opinion 
that the professional did not regard reason, as he should, 
as a laboratory tool to be discarded in his public rela- 
tions. 

Reason out your conclusions as carefully as you will 
but stage them so that they will have the right effect 
on the emotions of the public, for the people do not 
reason; they react to impressions. In fact, detailed 
thought is not popular, and the engineer would do well 
to remember this fact. Let him have his sheaf of plans, 
his inventories, his figures, his details, but if they are 
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to be presented let them be separate and even under 
another cover. His argument must deal in broad state- 
ments which the volume of simple, orderly details, kept 
duly and discreetly in the background, by their elabora- 
tion rather than by their force must drive home. 

It appears only too true that the engineer has faith 
that an argument that has given him delight will prove 
as pleasing to another who has no time to give to it, 
and to whom it comes not as a personal discovery but 
as the work of another man’s brain. The man who 
understands human nature will hide away the unessen- 
tials, the further places of decimals, the unit dollars in 
the total expenditure, the ten-thousandths in the ton- 
nage cost and will deal broadly and interestingly with 
his subject, playing it up lightly and clearly. 

But, most unfortunately, too many engineers would 
have every detail read, and they cover their conclusions 
with overwhelming findings of fact, of which the reader 
wearies. Be human and be brief are two good pieces of 
advice to the engineer. Let him make it a point to 
ascertain the character of the man he is addressing; 
let him visualize the man he is dealing with; let him 
know his audience and write his report or deliver his 
message accordingly. 


How Not to Estimate 


ECENTLY the city of Wilkes-Barre asked for bids 
for the purchase or lease of the coal under the 
“River Common.” The resulting bids were a great dis- 
appointment to the city officials and to the public, who 
had been fed up with wildly extravagant estimates of 
the value of this coal published in the local papers. 

The “estimates” apparently were made on the total 
area of thirty-three acres, with a yield of 1,200 tons 
per foot acre, and the values calculated by applying to 
this yield the present average royalty rates for prepared 
coal. 

An analysis of the results of such methods of calcula- 
tion is interesting and instructive. The thirty-three 
acres must be reduced by the barrier pillar required by 
law. Allowing 50 ft. for this, the area is reduced by 
six acres or to 82 per cent of the total. The yield of 
1,200 tons per foot acre would be equivalent to about 
83 per cent removal, which is high for thin beds that 
are close to the surface and have to be mined with due 
consideration to the necessity of furnishing surface 
support. The coal in question lies along the edge of the 
Susquehanna River, under water-bearing wash and 
quicksands; the beds range up to 20 ft. in thickness 
and the deepest is about 1,000 ft. below the surface, 
which by the terms of the contract must be absolutely 
supported. 

Under these conditions the total ultimate removal 
figured by the engineers for the County of Luzerne in 


assessing the coal values would vary from 45 per cent’ 


in the Baltimore bed to 62 per cent in the Abbott and 
Five-Foot beds, with a weighted average of 53.7 per 
cent. Allowing only 18 per cent for fuel and loss in 
mining and preparation the yield would be 44 per cent of 
1,820 tons, or 800 tons per foot acre, 66% per cent of that 
estimated. On the present rates of royalty the average 
for coal of all sizes is about 80 per cent of that placed on 
prepared coal. 

The coal under the property can be expected to last at 
least seventy-five years, and its present value in place 
is not the royalty rate but the present value of that rate 
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as an annuity discounted to the present time. Con- 
sidering the present money market an 8 per cent dis- 
count rate can properly be used. At this rate an an- 
nuity of $1 per year for seventy-five years would have 
a present value of $12.46 and each dollar to be ulti- 
mately paid a present value of 16.6c. 

For this reason the estimates made as above should 
be reduced to the product of the above percentages, 
namely: Area, 82 per cent; removal, 66% per cent; 
royalty rate, 80 per cent; present value, 16.6 per cent. 
Hence the corrected figures would be reduced to 7z per 
cent of those given. This shows how easily a non- 
technical editor may be misled. In this instance the 
honest opinion of the editor is actually about fourteen 
times the proper and reasonable value. 


Decay of Mine Timber 


EVERAL causes conspire to make the preservation of 

timber more important now than in the past. In 
early days mines soon suspended operation because of 
the inadequacy of their haulage equipment and the ease 
with which a new mine could be started. When the 
transportation problem became difficult by reason of dis- 
tance or the mine dipped unpropitiously and made much 
water it was abandoned. Today these difficulties are 
met without much effort, and mining goes on. Conse- 
quently mines are having longer and longer lives, espe- 
cially where shafts are used instead of drifts. The 
shaft being the more expensive form of opening it is 
not as soon abandoned and the workings adjacent and 
tributary to it remain longer in use than in the past 
and, moreover, the air circuits are longer, as the air has 
to be returned to the shaft, where with drift mines 
there were many opportunities to reach the surface. 

Furthermore when workings are extensive the air is 
apt to be excessively spore-laden, with unfortunate re- 
sults to timber, which, because the mines are larger, is 
present in greater quantity than in smaller workings. 
However, some quite small mines have been noted with 
heavy fungus growth and rapid timber deterioration. 
More important, however, as a consideration in favor of 
timber treatment is the fact that our posts and caps 
have to be moved longer and longer distances with 
freight rates much higher than at any time in past 
history, and the cost of cutting, peeling and transport- 
ing to the railroad is heavier than in past years. 

Time was when farmers could be induced to cut 
and haul props during the winter for a remarkably low 
figure. They would cut the smaller timber on their own 
wood lots and practically donate it to the coal company 
if thereby they might get wages for themselves and 
families and feed for their horses during the winter 
months. Or they would take the timber off the com- 
pany’s own land, charging rates which would afford 
them wages so low, if competently reckoned, as would 
make the farmers themselves wonder how they could 
live on so little. 

Those days are past. The lumber and posts come 
more and more from distant states and are cut and 
hauled by companies that must pay the full wage scale 
and who, keeping careful accounts, see that the price 
is high enough to cover all costs. The business of lum- 
bering is on a different basis, and in consequence it will 
soon be necessary for operators of the United States to 
be as careful in preserving timber as are those of France 
and Belgium. 
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LOREE BREAKER OF HUDSON COAL CO. DEISTER-OVERSTROM CONCENTRATOR HOUSE IS IN SMALL BUILDING 
AT BASH OF CONVEYOR LINE IN LEFT FOREGROUND 


Three Methods of Separating Coal from Slate and Bone 
Now Being Used in Preparation of Anthracite’ 


Chance Uses Sand Floated by Agitation as High Specific-Gravity Fluid— 
Coal Floats and Impurities Sink—Conklin Adopts Impalpable Magnetite 
Dust in Similar Manner—Concentrating Tables Used for Fine Sizes 


By DEVER C. ASHMEADt 


ties may be effectively separated by introduction 

into a liquid the specific gravity of which lies 
between their specific gravities. All the particles 
heavier than the liquid will sink while those lighter will 
float. T. M. Chance procures any desired specific grav- 
ity of the separating liquid by the addition of fine sand 
to water; this sand is kept in suspension by agitation. 
For the separation of coal from slate and bone, ocean- 
beach sand has been used in sizes ranging from 20- to 
30-mesh down to 100- to 200-mesh and even finer. 
Specific gravities of from 1.20 to 1.75 may be main- 
tained for any period. 


: NY two lump substances of different specific gravi- 


SAND AGITATED IN CONE WASHER WITH STIRRER 


The inverted-cone type of washer has been used in 
the most recent of these experiments, the washed coal 
and refuse both being removed from the apparatus 
without the use of complex devices or conveyors. A 
slow-moving rotary stirrer within the cone will keep 
the sand agitated and prevent its forming into banks 
on the walls. This fine granular material virtually 
forms a stratum of quicksand in the lower half of the 
cone, which the stirrer maintains at a uniform density. 
As the flow of water is reduced to a minimum, a high 
fluid density is maintained. The cleaned coal usually is 
discharged through an overflow weir along with the 
water, but in some cases it is removed with a conveyor 
or a raking wheel. The coal is discharged onto a 
stationary screen, where the sand particles that adhere 
are rinsed off and the coal is recovered. In treating the 
finer sizes, a shaker screen probably will be more effi- 
cient. 

In washing anthracite it has been found possible to 
produce washed coal carrying no free slate and only 
such a proportion of bone coal as is desirable in the 
finished product, also to produce refuse with no free 
coal of the average ash content of the washed coal. 





*Wrom article, entitled “Advances in the Preparation of Anthra- 
cite,” presented at the September meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in Wilkes-Barre, 


fAnthracite Editor. Coal Age. 


Occasionally pieces of what appear to be pure coal are 
found in the refuse, but these are invariably found to 
be exceedingly heavy. 

If the average specific gravity of the coal to be washed 
is 1.5 and the average density of the ash is such as to 
produce:an increase in density of 0.01 per cent for each 
per cent of ash content, a specific gravity of the fluid 
of 1.6 will produce washed coal no piece of which can 
contain more than 10 per cent of ash. The coal that 
floats is a high-grade product. The material that sinks 
can be passed to a second washer, in which the fluid 
mass is maintained at a specific gravity slightly higher 
than the first and graded into middlings and tailings. 
The middlings will contain most of the bone, which can 
be crushed so as to separate the coal and the rock, it 
then can be returned to the first washer for cleaning. 
Pyrite can be separated from the tailings by a third 
washer and sold as a byproduct. 

Re-treatment of the tailings from the first washer 
will be of greater economic value in the case of an 
efficient cleaning process than with the usual processes. 
One fact that militates against the production of high- 
grade washed coal by ordinary methods is the presence 
of laminated slate and boney coal. In the center of 
the jig such material will often have a falling velocity 
practically equal to that of the large pieces of clean 
coal and will, therefore, be discharged with the washed 
product. With the Chance process no difficulty has been 
found in maintaining such a fluid density that no indi- 
vidual piece of coal is discharged that contains more 
than 3 per cent of pyritic sulphur. 


COAL WILL BE WASHED ALMOST WITHOUT SIZING 


The first commercial installation has been located in 
the Pennsylvania anthracite district. It will be used for 
the cleaning of practically unsized coal. It has been 
found entirely possible to concentrate anthracite aver- 
aging 20-mesh, and experimental work has been done 
on coal of smaller dimensions. It is possible to treat 
an unsized product carrying a large percentage of fine 
coal, because the fines are discharged with the super- 
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natant wash water at the top of the fluid mass. When 
extremely small sizes of coal are treated it is not prac- 
ticable to screen out all of the fine sand that is removed 
from the apparatus with the washed coal, consequently 
hydraulic classification will be used for separating the 
very fine coal from the sand that is withdrawn with it. 
Highly satisfactory results have been obtained in 
treating No. 1 buckwheat, rice and barley coals. It 
has been possible to reduce the impurity so that prac- 
tically only the inherent ash remains. As a commer- 
cial proposition, however, this would result in too great 
a rejection of boney coal and hence in too low a recov- 
ery. As a result, the percentages in Table I have 
usually been found to represent the best practice. 


TABLE I. PREFERRED PRACTICE WITH CHANCE SEPARATOR 


Feed, Washed Coal, Reject, 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Ash’ 3 th. Deei.. ae te kook ee eee 38.00 Mie22 83.58 
Total weight sccena.. ce ctese eee 100.00 63.00 37.00 


Little sand is lost in the operation. When rice coal 
has traveled less than 1 ft. over a 4-in. mesh screen, the 
washed coal contains less than 0.6 per cent of residual 
sand. A further travel of 1 ft., with the addition of 
fresh water, reduces this final sand content to approxi- 
mately 0.1 per cent, or 2 lb. per ton of coal. The sand 
is washed from the coal by the agitation water after it 
is discharged over the weir at the top of the cone. It is 
possible to use this water several times by employing 
a screen built in a number of steps, the sand washed 
out in one portion being given an opportunity to settle 
before the water is used in the next. 


CONKLIN WILL USE PULP OF MAGNETITE DUST 


The Hudson Coal Co. has recently developed an 
experimental plant for testing the operation of the 
Conklin method of separating coal from its heavier 
impurities. This method, or process, is based on the 
principle of introducing a mixture of coal with its im- 
purities into a fluid medium possessing a specific gravity 
somewhat greater than that of the coal and somewhat 
less than that of the heavier impurities. The medium 
used is a pulp composed of magnetite dust passing a 
200-mesh screen diluted in the proportion of approxi- 
mately 44 to 1, and having a specific gravity of about 
1.9. This fluid quality is sufficiently permanent to make 


Conklin 
Separator 


Planned to operate 
without any agita- 
tion except that of 
elevators. To this 
end extremely fine 
magnetite dust is 
used. Pulp is to be 
recovered in the 
plant on the right, 
the fineness which 
keeps it suspended 
in the washer mak- 
ing it slow to settle 
in the _ thickener. 
The washer is to 
handle run-of-mine 
coal after buck- 
wheat and smaller 
have been removed. 

ashing before 
screening saves 
breakage, for, to 
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the pulp a working medium that does not require agi- 
tation in order to preserve its property of high density. 
In fact, agitation of any kind is distinctly harmful to 
its operation and is as far as possible eliminated from 
the process. At this density it is quite fluid and retains 
this quality to a large extent after eighteen to twenty- 
four hours of settlement. 

The experimental installation consists of several ele- 
ments, the first of which is the separator tank, filled 
with the pulp, into which the stream of impure coal is 
introduced. The actual separation takes place in this 
tank, the coal passing off on the surface of the pulp 
and the slate and other impurities sinking to the bottom 
and being removed by a screw conveyor and elevator. 
The removal of the coal is assisted also by a flight con- 
veyor, which elevates it slightly above the overflow 
point of the tank. At the coal and slate discharge a 
small shaking screen, having a very fine mesh, and a 
water spray are installed to remove any pulp that ad- 
heres to the coal and slate. Fig. 1 shows a side eleva- 
tion of the apparatus. 


Dork THICKENER TO RE-CONDITION PULP 


The second element of the plant is a thickener tank, 
pump and Dorr classifier, the function of which is the 
production of the pulp. The pulp washed off from the 
coal and slate as these materials emerge from the 
separator tank is lifted by means of a bucket elevator 
to a Dorr classifier, which removes the impurities and 
allows the diluted pulp to flow to a Dorr thickener. 
In this tank the pulp is restored to its proper degree of 
dilution and is removed from the tank by a diaphragm 
pump which discharges it into the top of the slate 
elevator, thus completing the circuit. 

The apparatus described has not as yet been placed 
in actual operation, but similar equipment, smaller in 
size, built by Mr. Conklin at Joplin, Mo., indicates that 
results may be expected approximately as follows: The 
machine will handle run-of-mine coal with the fines 
removed approximately as well as it will handle graded 
and sized material. By fines is here meant buckwheat 
and smaller, which at present it is not thought that the 
machine will be particularly proficient in handling. The 
capacity of the separator is expected to be approxi- 
mately seven tons per foot of width per hour. By 
“width” is meant the dimension of the stream at right 
angles to its direction of flow. With this capacity, sepa- 
ration is obtained absolutely in accord with the specific 
gravity at which the pulp is maintained, so that by 
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many sizes as is 
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jig washing. Lack 
of agitation pre- 
vents the breakage 
of coal that is usual 
when it is jigged. 
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Coal-Washing 
Table 


The table was found 
capable of cleaning 
three to four tons 
of slush per hour 
and as much as ten 
to twelve tons of 
buckwheat. It uses 
about twice as much 





water as coal. By 
use of this table the 


Hudson Coal Co. 
has been able to 
reduce the ash con- 
tent of slush from 
28 per cent to 13 
per cent and at a 
sacrifice of capac- 
ity could bring the 
ash to 7 or 8 per 
cent. 





slight variations in the pulp density the quality of the 
coal and slate can be controlled with a fine degree of 
nicety. By the use of magnetite-ore dust it is expected 
that such specific gravities of the pulp can be obtained 
that everything except the heaviest pure slate and rock 
can be supported on its surface. 

After investigating five methods of cleaning anthra- 
cite slush, either on a commercial scale or in the labora- 
tory, the Hudson Coal Co. has obtained the best results 
with the Deister-Overstrom diagonal-deck No. 7 coal- 
washing table. The concentrating table has found 
quite wide application for years in the metal-mining 
industry and later for washing bituminous coal. It has 
only recently invaded the anthracite field, but about 
150 of these tables are already in operation or are 
being constructed for use in cleaning various sizes of 
anthracite from No. 1 buckwheat down to slush. 

The Hudson Coal Co. has made a long series of ex- 
periments on anthracite slush at the Loree breaker 
(illustrated in the frontispiece above the title of this 
article) in conjunction with the Dorr slush-recovery 
plant. The results were highly satisfactory as to ash- 
and-sulphur reduction by the washing process, but a 
table will effectively clean only three to four tons of 
slush per hour; though of the larger sizes, up to No. 1 
buckwheat, as much as ten to twelve tons per hour can 
be handled. With slush, the fineness of the particles 
precludes the treatment of more than four tons; this 
means that a comparatively large installation (eight 
tables) is required to treat the slush from the com- 
pany’s largest collieries. 


COAL GOES OVER RIFFLES; SLATE SIDESTEPS 


The various operations are as follows: Raw coal, 
mixed with about twice its weight of water, is delivered 
to the table through the feed box at the upper corner at 
the head motion of the deck. Water-distributing boards 
placed along the same side of the deck as the feed box 
allow a nice adjustment in the distribution of water 
over the deck surface. The table is placed in a hori- 
zontal position and is practically level longitudinally, or 
along the line of its reciprocation. A slight side inclina- 
tion at right angles to this line, adjustable to meet 
changing conditions, permits the clean coal to be washed 
over the long edge of the table into a trough or launder. 
Simultaneously the action of the head motion in re- 
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ciprocating the deck approximately 275 times per min- 
ute with a length of stroke of about # in. drives the 
pyrite and refuse, which stratifies next to the surface 
of the table deck, over the short edge, or refuse end, 
of the table, where it is caught in launders and con- 
veyed to the refuse heap. The wooden riffles on the 
surface of the table deck aid in collecting and guiding 
the refuse to its proper point of discharge and also pre- 
vent the finer particles of waste matter from washing 
over with the clean coal. 

Using this table on anthracite slush, the Hudson Coal 
Co. has obtained an average ash content of 13 per cent 
in the washed product when the crude coal averaged 
28 per cent ash. This ash content in the washed coal 
can be reduced still further, to from 7 to 8 per cent if 
required, by extreme care in tabling and at a consider- 
able sacrifice of capacity. Typical average results ob- 
tained in the operation of this table are as in Table II. 


LABOR AND POWER CosT FouR CENTS A TON 


The material treated on table was anthracite slush 
(through ¢:-in. round opening) recovered from breaker 
slush by Dorr hydroseparator and classifiers, with the 
following average size as determined by test: On 
60-mesh, 88 per cent; on 100-mesh, 8 per cent; on 
200-mesh, 3 per cent; through 200-mesh, 1 per cent. 


TABLE II. AVERAGE RESULTS WITH DEISTER-OVERSTROM 
TABLE 
—Distribution and Yields —— 


per 


a : % 

=| =] - o 8 ~] 

“iby doth aedilig ate PS PR Cas 

2 be - OS a0 he 4 
ae cy 3. si ra is Ee 

a BC iS) OA, h SC 
lia a ae eres 6) 4 D~ 
GG Nor shana re telew on 4 | 28.0 ral 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Washed coal........ 2.43 13.0 0.79 ives 86.1 33.2 32.8 
Slate; oth. secte sue) 0.93 46950 1.91 2732 13.2 63.2 SEND) 
PyTitesy. actinic ces 0305 7-70: 42.00 L35 0.7 3.6 36.8 


Reduction of ash, 53.51 per cent.; reduction of sulphur, 53.8 per cent. 


The best data at hand indicate that 4c. per ton will 
cover labor and power expense of tabling and that prob- 
ably the total cost per ton, including fixed charges, de- 
preciation, repairs, etc., will not exceed 10c. per ton in 
a fair-sized installation, which is one of about eight 
tables. In this data, power is charged at 1.5c. per 
kw.-hr. and labor at 50c. per hour. 

At one of the breakers belonging to the Madeira-Hill 
& Co. interests a mixture of rice and barley was washed 
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on Deister-Overstrom concentrating tables for ten days, 
the float-and-sink being used to determine the slate 
in the washed coal. Three thousand, six hundred tons 
of rice passed over the concentrators, samples being 
taken every 20 min., with results as in Table III. 


TABLE III. QUANTITATIVE RESULTS OF DEISTER-OVERSTROM 


TABLES AT MADEIRA-HILL & CO. PLANT 


Coal discharged from concentrator: Coal, Per Cent Slate, Per Cent 
Rice Over e-il Mes ak. .ssicse ino ee ee ee 87.5 i220 
Barley over 95-1; mesh). +n eae a fae 87.0 13.0 
Barley over s,-10, mesh: 2. eee cere 87.5 12.5 

Slate discharged from concentrator Per Cent 
Proportion’ Of slate 35.6 c.:cicys iste sis adeesetaellerstatcte ei oieiel ose eretie ene eee en 90.75 
Proportion ‘OF (COAL 4 3 Vhs «<a. ate c wisi slowest aivivce pe nals OM earn « RIMPae easier O25 
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The material fed to the concentrator contained 30 to 
35 per cent ash. Table IV gives an analysis of the 
product from the concentrator. 


TABLE IV. ANALYSIS OF PRODUCT FROM DEISTER-OVERSTROM 
. TABLES AT MADEIRA-HILL & CO. PLANT 


Rice Over Barley Over Barley Over 
¥-In. #-In. ze-In. 
Coal discharged from concentrator: ; 
Fixed carbon, per cent............ 5.93 | 79.85 60.11 
‘Aah per rey Lhasa Got oot aes 19.48 15.20 14.62 
Heat value (dry basis), B.t.u....... 12,172 12,573 12,663 
Slate discharged from concentrator: 
Fixed carbon, per Gent...........2-eeceees jo'vc cle sie ote eee a nae re x 
Ash, per CMt. 20h, c ny. sciae bia deedlnyeliesen aniianeistansr rs [sow sees olateaicle «seal oleaate 8 636 


Heat value (dry basis), B.t.u..2. 2.0. cedee5e. | a oo 5 @'cla a afeleeeels teeniaaanan 





Lightning in Unwired Cochran Mine Sets Fire to Gas 


Three Explosions in Idle Mine, One Due toa 
Short Circuit and the Other Two to Lightning 
or Current Induced by It in Mine Track 


bod este aby 


OR a number of years the No. 1 Mine of the 
Cochran Coal Co. has been operated in the Upper 
Freeport bed at Salina, Pa. Mining and develop- 
ment work have pushed the advance headings a distance 
of approximately two miles from the mouths of the drift, 
and in order to increase the mine output and lessen 
the haulage distance the company contemplates the 
sinking of a hoisting shaft at the eastern boundary of 
the present property holdings. 
Four years ago an 18-deg. slope 
360 ft. in length was driven as 
a manway for the shaft whenever 
it would be sunk, and incidentally, 
to aid in the development work 
and in the sinking of the shaft. 
Work then was discontinued for 
a period of three years. Last 
summer, however, the company 
decided to resume development. 
The dimensions of the slope are 
63 x 16 ft. in the clear, the exca- 
vation being supported by 12-in. 
square timbers. The alluvium at 
the slope mouth was held up by 
fourteen double sets of timbers, 
each composed of posts, caps and 
mud sills. Temporary ventilation 
was obtained by bratticing down 
the center of the slope and install- 
ing an electrically-driven force or 
blowing fan at the bottom. The 
brattice was constructed of a 
double thickness of 1-in. boarding. 
Tracks were laid and development 
prosecuted until the face of the 
heading was 1,500 ft. from the 
slope mouth. Only eight men were 
employed. In consequence the 
work did not come under the jurisdiction of the state 
mine inspector. 
A timber trestle was built from the slope mouth, 
extending out over a gully. This was provided with a 
track and was used for dumping. This slope with its 


actually striking, 





*Bituminous Editor, Coal Age. 





DAMAGE FROM THIRD EXPLOSION 


Lightning apparently struck the rails on the 
timber trestle and entered the mine or, without 
induced a current therein. 
Whatever happened the gas was ignited and an 
explosion occurred, dislodging, as may be seen, 
all the timbers and heaping rock on the surface. 


BROSKY* 


existing and contemplated development is known as 
the No. 2 Mine. Eventually it will connect with No. 1. 
During the present year it was idle from April until 
July, after which a series of three explosions occurred. 

The first explosion took place on July 11. Although 
only traces of gas had ever been noticed in No. 2 Mine 
and open lamps were used in No. 1, the company dur- 
ing the suspension operated the fan for short periods 
several times each week. On this 
particular day, in accordance with 
his schedule, the mine foreman 
started for the slope bottom carry- 
ing a safety lamp. He encoun- 
tered gas, and returned to the sur- 
face to procure a flashlight. He 
then proceeded to the bottom, 
where he found gas in quantity. 
After making a thorough inspec- 
tion of the entries, assuring him- 
self that the doors were in their 
proper position and pulling the 
switches at all pumps, he returned 
to the fan at the slope bottom and, 
fearing to admit electrical cur- 
rent to a gassy mine, slipped the 
belt from the motor shaft, and 
spun the fan by hand for a period 
of one hour. 

By this means he hoped to 
set up enough of a ventilating 
current to clear the limited work- 
ings of most of the gas. The 
switch conveying current to the 
motor which drove the fan was 
open. The foreman then left the 
mine. About an hour later he 
closed the switch at the surface, 
and an explosion followed. 

After closing the surface switch the foreman in- 
tended to go to the bottom and make a test for gas. 
Had he found none he contemplated replacing the belt 
on the motor and fan, then starting the fan by closing 
the switch at the underground station. In case he 
found a showing of gas he meant to clear the place 
by more hand spinning of the fan. However, he had 
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FAN HOUSE AFTER THE EXPLOSION 
In two hours the fan house then under erection would have 


been completed, The lightning struck near the mine and an 
explosion occurred, wrecking it and demolishing other construc- 
tion work. Is it possible that there was enough gas on the sur- 
face around the mine that it was fired by the lightning flash? 


no opportunity to go through with the program he 
had in mind, because of the unexpected explosion which 
took place upon closure of the surface switch. It is 
thought that the explosive gas in this case was ignited 
by an arc resulting from a short-circuit somewhere 
between the two switches. In driving one of the 
entries a “split fault” had been encountered. It is 
thought that a gas pocket lay above or below this part- 
ing and somewhere ahead of the face, and that the 
advance along this entry had weakened the walls enclos- 
ing this pocket. Stresses were set up in the rock and 
coal, because of the gas pressure, with eventual disrup- 
tion of the weak wall, allowing the gas to escape. 

The force of the explosion tore out the electric wiring 
completely. It shot the 6-ft, Sirocco fan up the slope, 
out of the mine, and into the gully. A remarkable coin- 
cidence is that not a single timber was dislodged. 
Several mine cars were thrown up the slope, yet the 
explosion caused no caves or falls of rock. 


- LIGHTNING MAY HAVE INDUCED CURRENT IN RAIL 


Immediately after this explosion, work was started 
on the installation of a surface fan. On July 26 an 
electrical storm arose, and the men who were engaged 
in erecting the fan sought shelter in the slope mouth. 
They were suddenly startled by a pop and a blowing-off 
noise, whereupon they went “helter skelter’ for the 
hills. This second explosion, if such it might be called, 
apparently was caused by a bolt of lightning or an 
induced current therefrom that travelled down the well- 
bonded track. This is regarded as the probable cause, 
as the explosion and a lightning flash occurred simul- 
taneously. All electric wiring had been cleared out of 
the mine by the first explosion, and it is the general 
opinion that the second could not have occurred in any 
other way than that suggested. 

By July 28 the fan had been almost completed, lack- 
ing only the double boarding and hinging of one door. 
A short test run had been made and the fan was pro- 
nounced ready for service upon the completion of the 
door. About 8:30 that evening another electrical storm 
arose. An explosion similar to the first but more 
violent than either of the two so far experienced took 
place. The evidence again pointed to lightning as the 
agency that ignited the accumulated gas charge, with 
the bonded track again the conducting medium. 

The third explosion dislodged all mine timbers and 
brattice work. A 5-ft. bed of fireclay, part of the sur- 
face soil capping a stratum of sandstone, caved, ob- 
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structing the slope near its mouth. About twenty 
carloads of rock fell at a point 70 ft. due west of the 
slope bottom. This was the total extent of the damage 
done underground. The fan installation on the surface, 
however, was completely shattered, and the timber 
trestle was damaged to some extent. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of explosions result- 
ing from lightning the company intends to insert a 
length of wooden rail in the track. These rails, one 
on each side, probably will be staggered in order to 
obtain greater track rigidity and allow quick replace- 
ment should anything happen that would cause them 
to be disturbed. 


Gunite and Creosote Extend Life of Timber 


HARRINGTON, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
e writing about the decay of timber in a certain 
return airway in the North Butte Mining Co.’s mines 
in the Engineering and Mining Journal, says that where 
timbers lasted only eight months when untreated, sound 
timbers with a gunite treatment a half inch thick or over 
had not become affected after two and a half years. 
In the same airway, timber treated by creosote or not 
treated at all but covered with fungus to a considerable 
extent as the result of two or three months’ exposure, 
would, if it were still solid at the time of the application 
of gunite, last more than a year and in some instances 
more than two and a half years if the guniting was 
efficiently performed. 

Timber treated with creosote by the pressure process 
or sprayed with creosote after being placed in the tun- 
nel, though apparently attacked by fungus, seemed to 
resist complete decay for more than two years even 
when not gunited and appeared to be almost as good as 
new after two and a half years’ standing when it was 
gunited, provided the guniting was properly performed 
and that undue weight did not destroy the work of 
the gun. 

In guniting timber it is necessary to cover it first 
with some kind of metal lath or chicken wire. The 
mixture of one part cement and two and a half to four 
or five parts fine sand should cover the timber to a 
thickness of at least one-half inch and should be so 
“shot” as to exclude air wholly from the timber. Spots 
where the coating of the gunite is thin almost invariably 
show fungus growth even when the timber beneath has 
been creosoted. 

In guniting, three men operating a cement gun would 
gunite about 30 lineal feet of airway in each shift. In 
replacing timber creosoted wood is being used, as it is 
not convenient to gunite unless considerably more than 
one set can be covered at the same operation. From a 
fire-prevention point of view the use of guniting is 
much safer than creosoting; moreover it has not the 
objectionable odor of creosote, nor does it cause the 
unsightly stains on skin and clothing when water drops 
from it. 

The fungus growth against which protection is sought 
usually is almost snow white and resembles cotton. It 
is generally from 4 in. to 1 or 2 in. thick and covers 
much of the surface of the timber attacked. In places 
it forms a species of inverted cone and hangs down 12 
to 18 in. It may be found at the top or foot of a post, 
on a cap or on a piece of timber lying on the floor. It 
grows as frequently where the current is 400 to 800 ft. 
per minute and strikes the timber directly as in a shel- 
tered place where the air has no velocity. 
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Bathhouse, Hospital and Heating Arrangements Provided 
For Employees of Lynch Mine in Kentucky” 


Three Men Out of Four Expected to Use Washhouse—One Seat for Each 8% 
Men Employed, a Shower for 28.2 Men, a Lavatory for 31% Men—Hospital 
Has Wards with One Bed for Every 36 Employees and Additional Private Rooms 


By Howarp N. EAVENSONt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of the drift mines in the bituminous regions has 

been that usually there are several openings, so 
that it is rather difficult to concentrate the travel to any 
one point where a washhouse would be convenient to all. 
Though there are several openings into each of the 
mines of the United States Coal & Coke Co., at Lynch, 
Harlan County, Ky., the main travel is through the main 
pit mouth in each mine; this will be the case more and 
more as the mines are developed. The two pit mouths 
are only about 400 ft. apart, so a location midway be- 
tween them is an ideal spot for the main office and the 
washhouse with its accompanying first-aid rooms. 


r | NXHE one objection to washhouses around many 


OFFICE AND BATH HOUSE PLACED TOGETHER 


The ground floor (Figs. 1 and 2) of the office build- 
ing is used by the superintendent, chief clerk, payroll 
clerks, etc., and the second floor has an office for the 
division engineer, a drafting room, rooms for the tele- 
phone exchange and blueprinting, a lecture room in 
which instruction in first aid is given, and a smoke 
room, which can be filled with smoke or gas in which 
the men are required to work with their rescue equip- 
ment in place. 

It was estimated, from the experience at the Ben- 
ham mine, that probably 75 per cent of the men could 





*Fourth and last instalment of article entitled “Lynch Plant 
of the United States Coal & Coke Co.,”’ presented at the Septem- 
ber meeeting of the American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers. Other instalments appeared in the issues of 
Sept. 22-and 29 and Oct. 6. 


7Consulting engineer. 














be expected to use the washroom; accordingly facili- 
ties for 1,500 men were provided. Experience having 
shown the superiority of the overhead suspension of 
clothes to lockers, 1,500 clothes hooks were provided, 
each of which is separated from its neighbors by gal- 
vanized hoods, so that there can be no contact between 
the clothes hanging on adjacent hooks. 

The hangers are of the usual galvanized-iron type 
and are hung on galvanized-steel sash cord instead of 
the usual chain. The hooks can be locked in place by 
inserting a padlock through a loop on the cord. The 
number of clothes hooks determined the size of the 
building; the seating capacity is about 240 men. 

As the ordinary man will not consume more than 
fifteen to twenty minutes in taking his bath and chang- 
ing his clothes, the entire number probably can pass 
through the building in about two hours; and as a 
man can leave for home as soon as he cleans up his 
place, this arrangement has worked out satisfactorily. 
The building contains seventy-one showers and sixty- 
four lavatories. Three fans, each having a capacity of 
7,500 cu.ft. of air per minute, installed on the main 
roof, have furnished satisfactory ventilation. 

The walls of the building are masonry and the floors 
of concrete; these are arranged so that all the water 
will drain to one point, therefore the building can be 
flushed out by a hose and kept thoroughly clean. A 
room is provided in which the work clothes can be 
washed and repaired. The building has proved satis- 

NOTE: Put S"Inserts every two feet. To be used to bolt 
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: FIG. 1. GENERAL OFFICES AND WASHHOUSE FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF 1,500 MEN 
Clothes of men are suspended from ceiling but are kept apart by galvanized hoods so that clothes are not in contact. 
The building will seat 240 men at one time, or about 12 per cent of the number of employed and 16 
per cent of the men expected to make use of the building. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
Ceiling Height 1040" 


FIG. 2. 


PLAN OF WASH HOUSE. 
Ceiling Height 1740" 


PLAN OF BUILDING SHOWN IN ELEVATION IN FIG. 1 


Both floors are shown, the lower fioor having the executive offices and the upper those of the engineering department, 
a lecture room, smoke room and storeroom. Note the laundry at the end of the washhouse, 
where clothes can be washed and repaired. 


factory and apparently is thoroughly appreciated by 
all who use it. 

The hospital is a stone building with reinforced- 
concrete columns and floors and a wooden roof. It is 
equipped with the usual operating room and a powerful 
x-ray apparatus, sterilizing’ apparatus of all kinds, 
offices and a drug room for the doctors, public wards 
for both white and colored’ patients, with a capacity of 

















fifty-four beds, and a number of private rooms. The 
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FIG. 3. DETAIL OF HOT-WATER HEATER FOR 
WASHHOUSE 


Seventy-one showers and sixty-four lavatories are provided 
and they are in use a large part of the afternoon, each being 
used on an average by twenty persons. 


kitchen is intended only for the preparation of food 
for the patients, as the nurses and doctors can be well 
cared for in the neighboring hotel. The third floor is 
fitted up with bedrooms for the servants. 

On account of their proximity to the power plant, the 
main buildings and many of the better-grade houses 
are heated by a central hot-water heating plant. Though 
the first cost of the central plant is about 15 per cent 
more than that of the separate plants, the operating 
expense is much less, and it was decided to install a 
hot-water system. 

The highest building to be heated is about 164 ft. 
above the power plant; so, to avoid pumping all of the 
water against this head, the system was made an 
entirely closed one. The cool water returning, balances 
the outgoing hot water and the head against the pumps 


is only that due to the friction loss in the pipes. The 
water is heated in a closed heater by exhaust steam; 
the usual temperature is 160 deg. but it can be heated 
to 205 deg. in periods of extremely cold weather. The 
make-up water is taken from the condenser circulation 
and is passed through a deactivator, to remove its oxy- 
gen content. This machine consists of a tank filled with 
loose thin steel sheets, upon which the oxygen acts, and 
a sand filter to remove any foreign material from the 
water. The deactivating plant was designed by F. N. 
Speller, and experience with similar plants in the hot- 
water heating systems of large apartment houses has 
shown that the corrosion in the pipes has been largely 
eliminated. 

All the pipe lines are of steel, flange joints being used 
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sulated by surround- 
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F Main and return lines are laid to- 
placed in trenches gether in vitrified sewer pipe as a con- 


duit with asbestos felt as a filling. 
The ditch in which the sewer pipe lies 
is filled with broken rock up to the 
mid-diameter of the pipe. A drain tile 
collects all the ground water and does 
it satisfactorily now that it has been 
tapped at several points along the line 


filled with crushed 
stone to about the 
middle of the pipe. 
In the bottom of the 
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FIG. 4. 


All the important buildings and many dwellings are heated by hot water. 
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CONDUIT LAYOUT FOR CENTRAL STATION HOT-WATER HEATING SYSTEM 


The drawing shows the number of square 


feet of radiating surface to be heated and the size of the pipes used for that purpose. 


large trench is a small trench in which a 4-in. sewer 
pipe is placed for drainage. The expansion joints, 
bends, etc., are placed on small concrete pedestals. 

Each building is provided with valves on each line, 
so that the velocity of the water can be regulated; pro- 
vision also is made for taking the supply of hot water 
from the main, so that a constant supply of hot water 
is available at all times. In the summer time this is 
provided without operating the pump by connecting the 
main to the tank, which furnishes the necessary pres- 
sure. 

When the lines were first laid, much trouble was 
caused by the ground water, the 4-in. pipe being too 
small to pass all the water encountered. Arrangements 
were made for additional taps from this line at various 
points, which relieved the trouble. A larger line would 
be better in ground of this character. 

While this plant was under construction, labor condi- 
tions probably were worse than they had ever been 
before in this country, and to make matters worse in 
this immediate locality, the large plants at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Nashville, Tenn., and the camps at Louis- 
ville, Ky., all within a few hundred miles of Lynch, 


Is Castor Oil a Good. Dressing for Belts?* 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


PROMINENT writer recently wrote in a well- 

known paper: “The belt should be run about half 
speed and, to limber it up, an occasional ‘application 
of castor oil should be made to its face.” 

While it is true that castor oil is better than nothing 
at all, I am unable to understand why it is so fre- 
quently recommended for application to belts when it 
has been proven time and again to be harmful to the 
belt’s fibers. What is more, it does not prevent slip 
as well as a treatment made especially for belts. 

I have in mind a 12-in. belt which connected a 4-ft. 
driving pulley running at 213 r.p.m. to a 14-in. driven 
pulley. This belt drove a 682-light dynamo and even 
when treated with castor oil had to be run very tight 
with a man constantly at hand to prevent it from slip- 
ping off the pulleys. When a belt slips, the lights of 
course are bound to flicker. Later on, a belt treatment 
made especially for belts was applied and the drive was 
so improved that an 850-light dynamo was substituted 
for the 682-light. In spite of the increase of 25 per 
cent in the load the same belt now runs quite slack, 





*Copyrighted. 


were under construction. It was impossible to make 
contracts at any fixed prices, and as there was abso- 
lutely nothing at the site and everything had to be 
brought in, it was decided to do all work by company 
forces, except a portion of the early railroad grading, 
the installation of the asbestos roofing on the perma- 
nent buildings and the placing of the insulation on the 
heating system piping, which were done by contract. 
In addition to a large number of shanties required, a 
number of large mess rooms were built, which were all 
operated by the company, and to the excellence of the 
meals served in these rooms is largely due the success 
achieved in obtaining the amount of labor required. The 
entire construction camp was carefully policed, the 
water supply was carefully watched and the health of 
the camp was excellent, not a single case of typhoid 


fever developing until the construction period was over. 


As only about a half mile of track had to be built to 
enable shipments to begin, the first coal was shipped in 
sixty-three days after work was started, on Nov. 2, 
1917. Since then the output has been as follows: 1917, 
12,400 tons; 1918, 541,000 tons; 1919, 1,243,000 tons; 
1920, 1,338,000 tons. : 


does not slip and requires no attention whatsoever. 

Castor oil is gummy. The gum in solution is car- 
ried in and among the belt fibers as far as the oil 
penetrates. The liquid parts of these oils slowly dry 
out and leave the gummy elements, which continue to 
stiffen and sooner or later become hard enough to crack. 
When these elements do crack, the belt fibers crack with 
them. This explains the fine transverse cracks, par- 
ticularly across the back of belts, which have had initial 
or subsequent treatment with castor or linseed oil. It 
is these same gummy elements that make a belt so 
treated look slick and smooth, and, in a measure, lessen 
its tendency to slip. Both of these oils also decompose 
into harmful fatty acids. Proof of the decomposition 
of castor oil is obtainable by placing some in an un- 
corked bottle, setting this in strong sunlight or in a 
warm place and in time observing the changed appear- 
ance. 

Cases are on record also where castor oil has caused 
leather belts to rot. By saturating a piece of leather belt 
with castor oil and placing near a radiator or other 
warm place, it will be found that the castor oil will 
decompose and will then attack the leather, causing it 
to become so weak that it can be easily torn with the 
hand. 
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Mechanical and Kngineering Considerations Determining 
‘The Selection of an Electric Locomotive 


Locomotive Must Be Dimensioned to Accord with Rail, Gage, Curves, 
Switches and Heading—-Weight Determined by Service to Be Performed— 
Five to Ten Lbs. Per Ton Tractive Effort Needed for Acceleration of Trip 


By H. H. JOHNSTON* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ANY considerations should enter into the selec- 
M tion of mine-haulage equipment if it is to 

fulfill satisfactorily the conditions imposed at 
any particular operation. The information that a 
certain number of tons of coal is to be hauled out of 
a mine or to the shaft daily in cars having a certain 
weight loaded or empty is not in itself sufficient to 
determine the proper equipment. Neither will the 
addition of information concerning the maximum grade 
permit a proper application to be made. Obtaining the 
proper service data is one, and by no means the least, 
of the problems encountered in making a judicious selec- 
tion of the equipment which is to perform the work in 
prospect. 

Locomotives for well-developed mines can no doubt 
be selected with greater accuracy so far as present 
and future service is concerned than can those intended 
for undeveloped or new operations. Development of a 
mine continually brings to light new problems incident 
to that particular operation. In a general way, how- 
ever, many of these difficulties may be foreseen in the 
original layout or projection. Many of the possible 
conditions visible in the original plan, but not gen- 
erally mentioned when outlining the haulage problem, 
would be of great value in working out these trans- 
portation problems. When all the available information 
is not supplied, the equipment installed is likely to be 
too small for the service rather than too large. 


FACTORS NEEDED FOR MAKING SPECIFICATION 


Service conditions of which the manufacturer’s engi- 
neers should be cognizant, if they are to make a study 
of haulage and proper application of locomotives, 
usually will be about as tabulated below: 

1. What is the maximum permissible width of the 
locomotive? 

2. What is its maximum permissible height? 

3. What is the weight of the rail (in pounds per 
yard), the gage of track on straight haul, the 
sharpest curve measured to center of track, the 
length of this curve, and the clearance between 

: the outside rail and the rib on curves? 

4. Is trolley wire on the right- or left-hand side of 
track when entering the mine? 

5. Will the locomotive operate continuously with the 
trolley wire on one side? 

6. What is the horizontal distance from the center of 
the track to the trolley wire? 

7. What is the maximum height of the trolley wire 
above the rail? 


8. What is the minimum height of the trolley wire. 


above the rail? 





*General Ingineerng Department, Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co. 


9. What is the weight of a coal car when empty? 

10. What is the weight of a coal car when loaded? 

11. What is the maximum number of cars to be han- 
dled per day? 

How many cars are to be handled per trip (average 
and maximum) ? 

What is the maximum grade against the load and 
the length of that grade? 

What is the maximum grade in-favor of load and 
the length of that grade? 

What is average grade and is it in favor of or 
against the load? 

If curves occur on the grade, what are their radii 
and inclinations? 

What is average length of haul, one way? 

Will the locomotive have to be dismantled to take 
it down the mine shaft or to move it to its point 
of service? State conditions, giving allowable 
dimensions. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


I 
18. 


19. dimensions: Maximum 


Length? Type 


What are the mine-car 
height of car from top of rail? 
of bumper and drawbar height? 














FIG. 1. LOCOMOTIVE WITH OUTSIDE FRAME 


With outside frames a somewhat wider clearance is necessary, 
which if not provided may be the cause of accident. The ad- 
vantage, of course, is in greater accessibility and more available 
space between the frames, making a more powerful locomotive 
feasible. 





FIG. 2. 


LOCOMOTIVE WITH INSIDE FRAME 
The wheels are on the outside of the frame and hence the bear- 


ings are not so readily accessible, and the motors, which must 
necessarily lie within the frame, are restricted by reason of the 
space occupied by the bearings. 
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Maps should also be furnished showing the general 
layout of the haulage system with location of partings, 
the distance between partings, the number of cars 
hauled between partings per hour, the distance between 
partings and rooms, the profile of the track showing 
maximum, minimum and average grades. 

With reference to the above conditions and informa- 
tion, the maximum height and width permissible are 
direct functions of the dimensions of the haulageways. 
The gage of track largely determines the over-all width 
of a locomotive and decides the question whether it 
can be fitted with inside or outside frames. With 
outside frames the locomotive weight rests on the 
journals, as indicated in Fig. 1, whereas with the inside 
frames it acts as shown in Fig. 2. For a given locomo- 
tive the gage of the track and the size and type of 
driving motors, a greater clearance will be obtained be- 
tween the motors and wheels when the latter are within 
the frames, whereas for the same gage this clearance 
is diminished by the width of the side frames if the 
journals come between the wheels and the motors. 


LARGER LOCOMOTIVES INVOLVE HEAVIER RAIL 


The weight of rail employed has an important bear- 
ing upon the selection of the locomotive, and conversely 
a given weight of locomotive will determine the size of 
rail that should be used. The weight of the locomotive 
alone will not determine this, for it will depend upon 
how this weight is distributed and the number of the 
drivers as well as upon the condition of the roadbed. 
The following will illustrate this point regarding rail 
A mine may be using, say, a 50-lb. rail in its 


size. 
main haulageway, where 15-ton locomotives are in 
operation. If a 30- or 35-ton locomotive is to be in- 


stalled a change in the rail size would be recommended, 
which might be as much as 90 lb. per yard for poor 
road beds and 80 lb. for exceptionally good roadbeds. 
This change is based on the assumption that the loco- 
motive has six drive wheels. A tandem locomotive made 
up of two 15-ton units instead of a single three-axle 
30-ton machine would require no changes in the rail 
from the original 50-lb. size used with the single 15-ton 
units. 

Consideration must be given as to whether the 
haulageway is straight or curved. The radius and 
length of the curves and their location in the haulage- 
ways relative to the hauls made may or may not require 
additional weight in the locomotive to counterbalance 
the resistance which such curves offer. Curves also 
have to be considered in fixing the wheelbase as well 
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as the front and rear overhangs, this last being checked 
for clearance in rounding the curves. The construction 
of the roadbed, the speed of locomotive with its trip 
and various other conditions of service make it impos- 
sible to give any exact rule for computing the resistance 
offered by a curve of a given radius. 

It is customary to express curvature in degrees, a 
one-degree curve being taken arbitrarily as one in which 
a 100-ft. chord will subtend a central angle of one 
degree. Curves, however, may be given either in 
degrees or feet of radius. The radius of a curve in feet 
is equal to 5,730 divided by the number of degrees of 
curvature. 

Train resistance varies, depending largely on the 
kind of bearings used on the cars, whether these be of 
the sleeve or roller type. Where cars of both types are 
in use, the worst possible condition, namely, a trip made 
up entirely of the sleeve-bearing type of cars, should 
be considered in calculating the proper size of the 
locomotive. The train resistance here spoken of is 
that to be overcome in hauling the trip over straight, 
level track. To it must be added grade and curve 
resistance. The grade resistance may be positive or 
negative, depending upon whether the trip is being 
hauled up or down hill. In some cases the maximum- 
grade resistance need not be figured for the entire maxi- 
mum trip, such instances being where the haulageway 
is rolling or where the momentum gained by the train 
previous to reaching the grade assists in getting it over 
the top. It is not a good plan, however, to disregard 
the fact that through failure of power or from some 
other cause it may be necessary at some time to start 
the maximum load on the grade in question. 


WEIGHT REQUIRED WHEN INCREASING SPEED 


Starting or accelerating rates interpose forces in 
addition to those required for overcoming train, grade 
and curve resistances. The force necessary to accel- 
erate a given body is proportional to the product of its 
weight and the rate of acceleration. This considers 
translation only, and a certain amount of additional 
force (amounting to from 5 to 15 per cent) is necessary 
to bring the rotating parts up to speed. For an 
accelerating rate of one mile per hour per second 100 
lb. per ton of tractive effort is often used. Accelera- 
tion rates employed in main haulage usually lower this 
figure to between 5 and 10 lb. per ton. 

Having considered the necessary forces to be over- 
come in accelerating and operating under various con- 
ditions of track, grades, curves, etc., the necessary 


Outside-Frame 
Locomotive 


With these loco- 
motives side thrust 
can be taken up at 
the journals by 
wearing plates at- 


tached to the jour- 


nal-box covers. 
These plates are 
readily accessible 
for inspection, lu- 
brication or re- 
newal. 
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Pulling 
Long Line 
of Mine Cars 


A peculiarly 
favorable condition 
for haulage, With 


grade adverse and 
with a long trip 
to start a heavy 
load is 


imposed 
on the locomotive, 
making additional 
weight necessary. 
An acceleration 
rate of one mile 
per hour per second 
will take up 100 Ib. 
per ton of tractive 
effort, though such 
rapidity of acceler- 
ation is unusual in 
mining work. 


weight of the locomotives can be determined. One 
detail not yet mentioned is that of adhesion between 
the locomotive driving wheels and the rails. This 
factor is quite variable and is a function of such things 
as the size of rail, condition of rails (whether clean 
and dry or wet), condition and dimensions of treads 
and material composing the locomotive driving wheels, 
the rates of acceleration, height of drawbar or couplings, 
locomotive wheelbase and condition of track and road- 
bed in general. 

- The proper weight of the locomotive having peer 
determined, the electrical equipment, particularly the 
driving motors, that will enable the locomotive to per- 
form the haulage or gathering schedule must be selected. 
At this point must be considered mainly the schedule 
of operations, including the coal to be hauled, the trips 
necessary, the number of cars (empty and loaded), all 
per day, the number of loads up or down grade, cars 
empty and loaded per trip and any other factors that 
may mean a greater load on the motors such as the 
number of stops or slow downs for cross-overs. and 
switches during the haul, which will be followed by 
acceleration periods adding to the load on the motors. 

Mention has been made of outside and inside frames. 
Outside frames are considered preferable by most oper- 
ators, chiefly because they permit a locomotive design 
affording more ready access to the various parts for 
lubrication and inspection, whether locomotive pits are 
provided or not. With outside-frame locomotives the 
wheels are only partly exposed, if at all, and as a result 
are not such a source of danger as they once were. 

Side thrust must be taken up at the journals. With 
the outside-frame locomotives wearing plates may be 
incorporated in the journal-box covers, thus rendering 
these plates easy of access for inspection, lubrication or 
renewal. 

Drivers may be of cast iron, cast or rolled steel, or 
cast centers, steel tired. Steel-tired wheels are. the 
type generally accepted. They give greater satisfaction 
in service and permit of practically renewing the wheel 
through the renewal of the steel tires. As compared 
with cast-iron wheels the steel-tired and the rolled-steel 
wheels afford better adhesion between wheels and rails, 
thereby enabling a locomotive of a given weight to pull 
heavier loads without the use of sand. Main-haulage 
locomotives as well as other trolley types have their 
drivers pressed onto forged steel axles. 

Sand boxes having ample capacity and means of con- 
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trol are not to be overlooked, particularly on main- 
haulage locomotives, where wet rails require the 
frequent application of sand. A new locomotive under 
some service conditions will require the frequent use 
of sand until the driving wheels have been so worn 
at the tread as to give a fair contact area on the rail. 

The gears generally found most satisfactory are of 
the solid rather than of the split type. Solid gears 
are pressed onto their axles. Experience has shown the 
advantage of this construction as compared with split 
gears. 

Lubrication of axle and motor bearings was at first 
obtained by the use of grease. Satisfactory results 
were obtained, however, when waste and oil lubrication 
was tried. This practice has been followed also in 
mine-locomotive motors with good results. 

Motor frames were originally split through the axle 
bearings. This design was later changed to separate 
split axle caps. The motor frames also were split, of 
course, but not through the axle bearings. It thus 
became possible either to remove the axle caps or raise 
the upper half of the motor frame without disturbing 
both. Experience has shown that where high speeds 
are not prevalent, ball bearings are dependable and 
require less maintenance and attention to lubrication 
than do the older sleeve type of armature bearings. 

Single-reduction gearing between each two or three 
motors employed on a trolley type of mine locomotive 
and the axles they drive has outlasted other types of 
mechanical transmission, doing away with side rods and 
chains formerly used for this purpose. 





TANDEM LOCOMOTIVES FOR LIGHT RAIL 
A 30-ton locomotive needs 90-lb. rail if the track is in bad con- 


With two 15-ton locomotives coupled in tandem 50-Ilb, rail 
It is assumed that the heavy locomotive has 


dition. 
is heavy enough. 
six drive wheels. 
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Starter That Guards Squirrel-Cage Motor 


Against Destructive Continuous Overload 


NEW automatic starter has been developed, in- 
tended for use in connection with squirrel-cage 
induction motors of small capacity—73 hp. and less. 
This device allows a large starting input to the ma- 
chine yet affords positive protection against burnouts. 
To accomplish this result two mercury overload re- 
lays are mounted below the contact fingers of the con- 
trol, as shown in the accompanying illustration. These 
eliminate all fuse troubles and attendant expense and 
yet allow heavy momentary overloads or sustained 
loads 25 per cent above normal for a limited period. 
They thus prevent harmful overloading of the motor. 
The new relay consists of a glass tube within which 
is a mercury column forming a part of the pilot cir- 
cuit of the magnetic switch coil. A portion of this 
column is surrounded by a heating coil or thermal 
element which is in series with the motor circuit and 
is heated to the same degree as the motor windings. 
Excessive current flowing through this coil heats it and 
excessive or even moderate but sufficiently sustained heat 
causes the mercury to vaporize and pass upward into 
a chamber at the top of the tube. This breaks the 
liquid column and opens the circuit to the magnet coil. 
De-energizing this coil allows the contact fingers to 
separate, disconnecting the motor from the line. 


STARTER WHICH PROTECTS MOTOR FROM AN OVERLOAD 
TOO LARGE OR TOO LONG SUSTAINED 


When the temperature of the place is low, as on a cold day or 
in the mine, the starter allows a much more generous or much 


longer overload. The degree of temperature that the overload 
causes the control to reach is the determining factor. 
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OVERLOAD RELAY FOR AUTOMATIC STARTER 
A mercury column is surrounded by a heating coil in series 


with the motor current. If the current used by the motor becomes 
high enough to vaporize the mercury, it boils and passes into a 
chamber at the top of the tube, breaking the continuity of the 
mercury column and opening the circuit. 

After such an interruption the mercury cools, that 
portion of it that was vaporized condenses and flows 
back into the tube, so that the pilot circuit to the 
magnet coil may be again completed when the control 
button is depressed. In other words, these relays 
quickly reset themselves. The motor will not start, 
however, until the control button has been pushed. 

As the functioning of this relay depends upon the 
vaporization of mercury, it is evident that the current 
necessary to operate it will fluctuate or vary with the 
temperature of the surrounding air. Thus, if the 
weather is cold or the motor and starter are installed 
in a cool place, the relay will permit a greater starting 
current or a higher overload than if the surrounding 
air is warm. Similarly if the motor and starter are 
installed in a locality unduly warm these relays will 
act in place of a thermo-couple. 

The push button supplied with these starters can 
be installed in any position most convenient for the 
operator. The time saved by utilizing an automatic 
starter in place of one manually-operated depends much 
upon the frequency with which the machine driven must 
be started and stopped. Even with comparatively few 
interruptions, however, the aggregate time saved is sur- 
prising. These new starters, built by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Co., are now being used on all 
kinds of machinery driven by squirrel-cage motors net 
exceeding 73 hp. in nominal rating. 
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Human Differentials in the Mining Industry 


Meaning of Differential—Applying the Term in 
Coal Mining—Superintendent and Mine Foreman as 


Differentials — Result, a 


ECENTLY, a correspondent writ- 

ing in Coal Age suggested that the 
inter-relationship of a mine foreman to 
his superintendent largely affected the 
production of coal in the mine. The 
statement struck a responsive chord in 
the minds of many readers and an in- 
teresting discussion followed regarding 
the relation of these two officials to 
each other and to the operation of the 
mine. 

Some time ago I remember reading 
an excellent article entitled “The Hu- 
man Differential in Mining Opera- 
tions” (Vol. 10, p. 528). One state- 
ment that strongly attracted my atten- 
tion read as follows: “The mechanical 
differential is always found in service 
at the point of contact. Just so, with 
the human differential. Managers, 
superintendents and foremen of all 
classes are differential timber.” 

The writer of the article explained 
the meaning of the term “differential,” 
in a mechanical sense, as “the obtain- 
ing of a certain movement by the dif- 
ference in two motions in the same 
direction, as a gear operating between 
one of 15 and one of 16 teeth.” 

Speaking humanly, the mine fore- 
man is such a differential, acting be- 
tween the superintendent and the men 
in charge. Again, the superintendent 
is a similar differential, standing as 
he does between the mine foreman and 
the management. All are or should be 
moving in one direction. But, the 
human differential when properly func- 
tioning is the means of softening the 
differences that so frequently arise in 
the operation of the mine and harmon- 
izing all efforts to one great end. 


THE MINE FOREMAN AS A 
HUMAN DIFFERENTIAL 


Truly, the mine foreman is the man 
“at the point of contact” and, as such, 
is a human differential. He is the man 
in close touch with the workers. The 
extent to which he gains the confidence 
of his men is the real key to a har- 
monious organization, without which 
the best equipment will not insure suc- 
cessful operation. 

In the discussion, some correspond- 
ents have taken the view that certifica- 
tion is necessary for all mine superin- 
tendents. May I ask, Why not say 
qualification, instead ipf certification, 
is the one essential? We all know that 


Successful Organization 


“certification” spells nothing, in the 
present order of things. The qualified 
man never has any trouble in gaining 
a certificate, but a certified man is not 
always qualified. 

In my opinion, a mine superintendent 
should have at least five years’ actual 
experience in underground work. He 
must have learned the game by prac- 
tice and have a full knowledge of the 
difficulties the foreman meets in the 
daily operation of a mine. 


OLD- AND NEW-TYPE SUPERS 


The old type of mine superintendent 
who was, as I may say, short on theory 
but long on practical experience and 
who ruled his men by force and pro- 
fanity, is well nigh obsolete. The new 
type of superintendent is a man of 
reason, strong personality and possess- 
ing tact, which accomplishes results 
not dreamed of by men of the old type. 

Today, the mine _ superintendent 
realizes that his foremen are in actual 
charge of operations underground. If 
he is wise he holds them responsible 
for the production of the coal and 
leaves all matters of discipline to them, 
never interfering with the authority 
of a foreman in his dealing with the 
men. By taking this course, the super- 
intendent is another human differential 
and a successful organization is as- 
sured. JOHN W. JONES. 

Altoona, Ala. 


Making of Competent 
Mine Officials 

Value of study in mining—Its effect— 

Examining boards grant certificates, 

but cannot make qualified men—Prac- 

tical knowledge renders its possessor 

a more valued worker. 

FTER reading the article of W. A. 
G., Coal Age, Aug. 4, p. 181, I feel 

constrained to say a few words in de- 
fense of certified officials in mining. In 
common with many others I have fol- 
lowed with deep interest the many let- 
ters published in Coal Age relating to 
certification. 

Being a certified foreman myself and 
a student of mining for many years, 
the reading of this letter ought to make 
me feel that all my previous efforts 
have been for naught—a tremendous 
waste of energy. The writer would 
have me think that I would be better 
off today had I not studied at all. 



































After, as he says, an experience of 


twenty years and coming in contact 
with all classes of mine officials, this 
writer concludes that the granting of 
certificates, in a large number of cases, 
does more harm than good. It is true 
that the study for a certificate does 
not make a man a walking encyclo- 
paedia of mining; but our friend seems 
to go on the theory that “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing.” 

The truth of this old adage depends 
on the ability and common sense of the 
person gaining this limited knowledge. 
It must be admitted that, at times, a 
man will make the wrong application of 
such knowledge with poor results; but 
why condemn all because of the faults 
of afew. If the seeker for a certificate 
ceases to study when he has attained 
his object, the knowledge he has gained 
will do him little good. 

Again, there is no doubt but that 
many men who have passed the exam- 
ination and been granted a certificate 
do not deserve it, as they have a very 
smattering knowledge of the subject 
and are unable to apply successfully 
the principles they were taught. Such 
men, however, soon fall by the way- 
side; their incompetency quickly be- 
trays them. 


THE FIRST CERTIFICATE 

When, in 1901, after trying three 
years in succession, my first certificate 
was handed to me, it made me feel 
that I knew considerable about mining. 
Looking back on the twenty years that 
have now passed, I realize that it was 
little I knew at that time. 

That this is the common experience 
of most all students of mining cannot 
be denied. Nevertheless, we all know 
that the young man who has studied 
and passed his examination for fire- 
boss is not fitted for that position, 
until he has been given a chance to 
perform the work in the mine. What 
is required before one can assume the 
responsibilities of firebossing is prac- 
tice and experience. 

Again, the successful applicant for 
a certificate to act as mine foreman is 
but partially equipped for the duties 
of that position. Indeed, it may take 
years of practice to make him com- 
petent to assume those duties and oper- 
ate a mine successfully. In every posi- 
tion there is much knowledge to be 
gained through practice and experience. 

Examining boards can only grant 
certificates according to the evidence 
produced by the applicant and the cre- 
dentials furnished by his friends. An 
examining board can only judge indif- 
ferently in regard to an applicant’s 
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executive ability, which must be proved 
by practice. An examining board can 
certify as to a man’s theoretical knowl- 
edge, but this is only a step in deter- 
mining his qualifications and fitness for 
the position he desires. However, my 
belief is that where the members of the 
board perform their work conscien- 
tiously, they are more capable of deter- 
mining these qualities in an applicant 
than any single person. 

The company by whom I am em- 
ployed holds monthly meetings or in- 
stitutes, for the purpose of interesting 
their young men in the study of min- 
ing. The policy of the company is to 
select all their mine officials from the 
ranks. While the law leaves them 
free to appoint an uncertified man to 
the position of fireboss or mine fore- 
man, they would not think of taking 
a man who did not hold a first-grade 
certificate. 

Speaking of superintendents, I agree 
with the suggestion that most of the 
men in this position are worthy and 
capable men, who could pass an exam- 
ination, without great difficulty, if that 
was required. Why it is not made a 
requirement of the mining law is hard 
to say. Certainly the man holding the 
higher position should know more than 
the men working under him. 

Regarding the change made in the 
Pennsylvania mining law, my opinion 
is that it was a backward step. I be- 
lieve it has caused many young men 
to give up the study of mining. Let 
me say, in closing, that if our exam- 
inations are not a true test of the quali- 
fications of candidates the matter should 
call for an investigation to ascertain 
the reason why and suggest a remedy. 

Donora, Pa. GacG. 


Certification in Tennessee 
No need to certify the mine superin- 
tendent—Present practice harmful— 

Certificate no proof of competency— 

Life of certificate should be limited. 

ERMIT me to offer a few thoughts 

suggested by reading the interest- 
ing letter of Oscar H. Jones, Coal Age, 
Aug. 4, p. 180, and the equally interest- 
ing leter signed W. A. G. on the fol- 
lowing page. I am in hearty accord 
with the sentiments expressed by the 
latter, in almost every particular. 

Incidentally, allow me to say that 
I can see no need of certifying the 
mine superintendent, as has been sug- 
gested by a number of writers on this 
subject. The work of a superintendent 
is very different from that of a mine 
foreman. While the superintendent 
looks after the constructive work of 
the entire operation, both outside and 
inside of the mine, the foreman has 
charge underground and the direct over- 
sight of the miners in their working 
places, 

If the superintendent is wise, his 
orders to a competent foreman are only 
given in a general way, instructing 
him in regard to the policies and plans 
as these are outlined by the company. 
It is understood that the miners re- 
ceive their orders from the foreman 
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and not the superintendent. The same 
is true in coal mining as in other in- 
dustrial operations in our country. 
Every superintendent has supposedly 
qualified subordinates in charge of dif- 
ferent branches of the work. In min- 
ing, the mine foreman is one of these 
qualified subordinates. 

To illustrate, allow me to cite an 
instance, in the Mining Department of 
Tennessee, where the chief mine in- 
spector has under him three district in- 
spectors, each of whom are in charge 
of a separate division of the state; 
namely, the Eastern, Middle and West- 
ern divisions, respectively. 

In Tennessee, the chief inspector is 
not required to hold a certificate of 
competency, while each of the district 
mine inspectors must hold a Class-A 
certificate. The chief inspector is 
charged with the supervision of the 
whole mining department and is respon- 
sible for the work performed by each 
of his subordinates. In turn, however, 
the chief inspector holds each district 
inspector responsible for the condition 
of the mines in his division, in respect 
to the safety and health of the em- 
ployees and the fulfillment of the laws. 


ORDERS FROM AN UNCERTIFIED 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Now regarding an uncertified super- 
intendent giving orders to a certified 
foreman that would endanger life or 
health if carried out in the mines, I 
see nothing to hinder the foreman from 
failing in such a case, to execute the 
orders given him. 

Suppose, however, a certified super- 
intendent gave the same orders, would 
a certified foreman execute them against 
his better judgment? My observation 
is that most mine superintendents are 
experienced men, having a fairly good 
education, and the holding of a certi- 
ficate, which they could easily obtain 
if necessary, would not make them 
more competent. 

In the letter to which I have referred 
previously, the writer asserts his con- 
viction that “the granting of certiii- 
cates to a large number of men . 
has the effect of doing more harm than 
good.” My own observation in this 
respect leads to the same conclusion; 
but I wish to make my position clear 
in that regard. 


VIEWS OF AN EX-INSPECTOR 

Studying the question in its relation 
to both the safety of life and the eco- 
nomic management of mines convinces 
me that the present system of grant- 
ing certificates in this state is far 
from beneficial. I am speaking from 
the standpoint of an ex-mine inspector 
and believe that few will deny that a 
large number of miners who now hold 
certificates of competency to act as fire- 
bosses and mine foremen are unfitted 
for the work, while many miners who 
hold no certificates would prove safe 
and capable men in these positions. 

The first examination for certificates 
of competency, in this state, was held 
November, 1901. About 150 men pre. 
sented themselves for examination and, 
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I believe, each applicant received some 
kind of a certificate. It being the first 
examination of the kind held in the 
state, the board was a little lenient. 
Had it not been so, there would have 
been a shortage of mine foremen in 
the state. 

Twenty years have passed since this 
system was inaugurated and it is a 
fact that there are many certified mine 
foremen and firebosses, now in charge 
of the work in our mines, who have 
never looked inside of a mining text- 
book or read any kind of mining jour- 
nal since receiving their certificate. 
Some of these men have not been con- 
nected with mining continuously and 
actually know less, regarding the prin- 
ciples of safety and health in the mines, 
than when granted their certificates. 

One is compelled to admit, therefore, 
that the mere possession of a certifi- 
cate does not prove that the holder 
is competent to take charge of a mine 
and operate the same safely and effi- 
ciently. The certificate only shows that 
the man has been before an examining 
board and answered certain questions 
to their satisfaction. Most of these 
questions he has been diligently study- 
ing for a short time before taking the 
examination. 

A iarge class of men are ambitious to 
become foremen, believing the posi- 
tion is one easy to fill and that it gives 
them a standing in the community. 
Having a fairly good education, they 
brush up a little on mining questions 
and succeed in passing an examination 
before the board that, I regret to say, 
is seldom calculated to determine the 
practical fitness of the candidate. 


QUESTION AN EXAMINING BOARD 
Must DETERMINE 


In the granting of certificates of com- 
petency, the safeguarding of mines 
should form the first consideration. The 
board should ask themselves this one 
important question: Is this applicant’s 
practical experience and ability in coal 
mining such that men’s lives will be 
safe in a mine in his charge? Espec- 
ially is this true in the granting of 
certificates of the first-class, which 
authorize the holder to take charge of 
a gassy mine. 

It often happens that a foreman who 
holds a second-grade certificate is of- 
fered a position in a mine generating 
gas. He has never had a day’s expe- 
rience in gas and is wholly unfamiliar 
with a safety lamp, having never seen 
one in use. He at once studies up on 
mine gases and, a few days before the 
board is to meet, he arranges with the 
fireboss in a gassy mine to accompany 
him in his morning rounds. 

With this slight experience and knowl- 
edge of testing for gas, the man then 
appears before an examining board 
and, after answering a few technical 
questions on gases, is given a passing 
mark and receives a first-class certifi- 
cate, which enables him to take charge 
of the most dangerous and gassy mine 
in the state. How many of us, may 
I ask, would submit to having a sur- 
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geon of small experience perform a deli- 
cate operation on our bodies, knowing 
that his experience in the handling of 
instruments was like the experience 
of this fireboss with a safety lamp in 
a gassy mine. 

My service as mine inspector con- 
vinces me that the larger number of 
coal operators, in this state, are inter- 
ested in safeguarding the lives of their 
employees and protecting their prop- 
erty. It is my belief that few of these 
operators can be found willing to em- 
ploy any but the best available mine 
foremen and, in the choice of these men, 
the certificate is not their only guide. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am 
not opposed to the certification of mine 
officials; but I believe our law should 
be amended to restrict the life of a cer- 
tificate to, say five or six years. More- 
over, the examination for a first-class 
certificate should be made more rigid 
than is the present custom. The candi- 
date should be required to show a 
longer and more practical experience 
before being certified as competent to 
serve in a gassy mine. - 

As has already been stated, the 
majority of certified men cease to study 
and acquire further knowledge, imme- 
diately after receiving their papers. 
This would not be the case if each man 
knew that he would have to take an- 
other examination a few years later. 
Therefore, as I view the present sys- 
tem, the practice of granting unlimited 
certificates is not beneficial but harm- 
ful. Practically, it is a license to drop 
all further study. JOHN ROSE, 

Former District Mine Inspector. 

Dayton, Tenn. 


Ventilation a Basic Condition 
Good air essential to physical exertion— 

Temperature. humidity and velocity 

of air current at working face im- 

portant facters in production of coal. 

ISITING over a thousand places 

where coal is mined under varying 
conditions enables one to draw fairly 
just comparisons between the means 
employed by different operators, and 
their views in respect to the ventila- 
tion of their mines. 

In far too many instances there is a 
notable disregard as to the importance 
of pure air in the mine workings. 
While many operators will make an 
extra effort to get a satisfactory meas- 
urement of the air, in the last break- 
through in a section, for the benefit 
of the inspector on his coming visit, 
a large number of mine officials regard 
this only as a matter of form, in com- 
pliance with the mining law. 

On the other hand, officials in charge 
of the larger coal operations gener- 
ally understand that good ventilation 
in mines is the foundation of economic 
production. They realize that a man’s 
capacity for manual labor depends to 
a great extent on the temperature and 
humidity of the air in the mine. 

Experience has shown that where the 
air current sweeps the working faces 
in a mine, at a moderate velocity, it 
has a marked effect in reducing the 
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humidity and lowering the temperature 
of the atmosphere, thereby enabling 
the men to work with greater avidity 
than when they are compelled to breathe 
warm, moist air and the ventilation is 
sluggish. ; 

The subject of mine ventilation is so 
old that it seems almost vain to com- 
ment on the importance of properly 
conducting the air current, by build- 
ing substantial stoppings and air-tight 
doors, air bridges and brattices for 
that purpose in the mine. 

It seems unnecessary to add, what 
every mine operator should know with- 
out further instruction, that the vol- 
ume of air in circulation must be suf- 
ficient to dilute, render harmless and 
sweep away the smoke and noxious 
gases that accumulate in a mine, so 
that all working faces and traveling 
roads shall be healthful and safe. 
Nevertheless, there are many mining 
states whose laws do not include these 
requirements or, if they do, they are 
not enforced. 

So great has been the improvement 
in mine management and equipment, in 
the last ten or twenty years, that the 
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large majority of coal operators now 
realize that it pays to maintain good 
ventilation. In all up-to-date mines, 
much money is now spent in building 
substantial air-tight stoppings. These 
are constructed of concrete or brick laid 
in cement. 

In other places, however, it is not 
uncommon to find operators spending 
time and money in an effort to repair 
old leaky stoppings that were never 
properly built, because of a false idea 
of economy, in the earlier development 
of the mine. The efficient ventilation 
of workings in which these conditions 
prevail will aways prove expensive. The 
sooner men realize this truth the 
quicker they will secure larger returns 
upon their investment. 

Let me say, in closing, a mine fore- 
man should be a perfect fiend on ven- 
tilation. Nothing he can do will so 
quickly increase his production as a 
well-ventilated working face. I know 
of mines having high-class haulage sys- 
tems, but their failure to put ventila- 
tion first will aways be a handicap to 
economical production. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Arranging a Practical Horsepower Hoist 


Power Exerted by Horse Working a Gin, in Hoisting from Shaft 
— Arrangement for Reversing Direction of Hoist — Prevention 
of Overwinding — Other Details to Render Horse More Efficient 


ILL Coal Age kindly suggest a 

plan or arrangement that will 
afford the greatest efficiency in hoisting 
coal from a shaft, by means of a whim 
or gin? Ours is a single-compartment 
shaft, 55 ft. deep. At present, we are 
hoisting a load varying from 3,000 to 
3,500 lb. and making a single hoist in 5 
min. The horse is attached to a cross- 
sweep 12 ft. long, which requires him 
to travel in a circle having a diameter 
of 24 ft. 

We understand that by a certain 
arrangement of gears, or other means, 
it would be possible to gain speed and 
not increase the pull on the horse. Any 
information you can give us that will 
improve our present arrangement, will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Clinton, Ind. BONDIS COAL Co. 





In order to obtain the best possible 
results when hoisting coal with a whim, 
the horse should be made to travel in a 
circle having a diameter of 40 ft. 
Naturally, the power of a draft horse 
varies greatly according to his strength 
and the conditions under which he is 
working. While the theoretical horse- 
power, established by James Watt, is 
33,000 ft.-lb. per min., the power exerted 
by an average horse, traveling at a speed 
of 24 mi. per hr. (220 ft. per min.) can 


safely be taken as 22,000 ft.-lb. per 
min., for purposes of estimate. 

Therefore, in making this estimation, 
we will assume that an average draft 
horse, weighing 1,000 lb. and walking 
at a speed of 23 mi. per hr., on level 
ground, will be able to exert a contin- 
uous pull of 22,000 + 220 = 100 lb. 
This force will vary, however, inversely, 
both as the speed of travel and the 
length of time the horse must work.. 
Thus, going at a speed of 4 mi. per hr., 
the estimated continuous pull is 

Avs 2hes oo tOOes) p=) 624° 1b, 

Again, if the continuous tractive 
effort of a horse, on level ground, work- 
ing 10 hr. a day is 100 1lb., when work- 
ing 5 hr. a day the pull may be taken as 
200 lb., for the same speed. It is clear, 
then, that a horse, working on a whim 
and resting at brief intervals between 
each hoist, may be assumed to exert 
a much greater tractive force, during 
the short period of a single hoist, than 
the estimated continuous pull, which 
may be increased several fold. 

From the statement in this inquiry, 
the horse is exerting (3,500 «x 55) + 
5 = 38,500 ft.-lb. per min. Assuming 
a speed of 4 mi. per hr. and making 
some allowance for friction, it is prob- 
able the horse is exerting, in this case, 
a pull of from 150 to 200 lb. 
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In reference to gaining speed in 
hoisting with a whim, it is clear that 
no arrangement of gears can increase 
the speed of hoisting a given load with- 
out providing a corresponding increase 
of power. 

The power of the draft horse being 
practically limited, any increase of 
speed in hoisting must be effected 
through speeding up the horse and mak- 
ing him travel faster. For a given 
power, the speed of hoisting must vary 
inversely as the gross load including 
friction. Briefly stated, the ratio of the 
load hoisted to the force exerted by the 
horse is equal to the ratio of the diam- 
eter of the path in which the horse 
travels, to the diameter. of the winding 
drum, disregarding friction. 

Regarding the most efficient arrange- 
ment of a whim hoist, we would suggest 
placing the winding drum below the 
surface of the ground, as shown in the 
accompanying figure. In this position 


face 














HOISTING COAL WITH A WHIM 


of the drum, the hoisting rope will not 
interfere with the travel of the horse. 
Again, to avoid loss of time where the 
horse must turn and travel in a reverse 
direction, in hoisting and lowering the 
cage in the shaft, there should be pro- 
vided two bevel gears on the whim 
shaft, arranged to engage alternately 
the bevel gear on the drum shaft. 

When reversing the hoist the gears 
on the whim shaft must be raised or 
lowered on the shaft, by means of a 
lever. Not only will this arrangement 
permit the horse to travel in a contin- 
uous direction and avoid loss of time; 
but it has the advantage, also of avoid- 
ing the risk of overwinding should the 
horse fail to stop at the right moment 
when the cage has reached the surface 
or upper landing. 

By means of the lever, the apparatus 
can be thrown out of gear at any de- 
- sired moment. In this connection, it 
is important to observe that the wind- 
ing drum must be provided with a 
strong brake capable of holding the 
load-in the shaft when the gears are 
thrown out or changed. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—(a) Under what condi- 
tions should a gasoline motor or pump 
be used ina mine? (b) What are the 
danyers to be guarded against from 
using @ gas engine in a mine? 

ANSWER—(a)The safest practice is 
to eliminate the use of a gasoline motor 
in any portion of a mine except on the 
main return haulage road. This ap- 
plies to locomotives, pumps or fans op- 
erated by gas engines, which: should 
never be permitted on an intake airway 
or in a closely ventilated place. 

(b) The chief danger arising from 
the use of a gas engine in a mine is 
the poisonous character of the gases 
discharged by the engine, especially 
where the supply is not properly regu- 
lated. Another danger arises from the 
presence of the explosive oil in the con- 
fined working’s of a mine. 

QUESTION—When 5 cu.ft. of air, at 
a temperature of 45 deg. is heated 
under constant pressure up to 177 deg., 
what is its new volume? 

ANSWER — For a constant pressure, 
the volume of air or gas varies directly 
as the absolute temperature. In other 
words, the volume ratio is equal to the 
absolute-temperature ratio of the air. 
Calling the required volume of air at 
the higher temperature 2, we have 

x 460+ 177 637 : 
5 460+ 45 505 — pcre 
Te bee 6 14 Gro ONmClart. 


QUESTION—In a tract of land con- 
taining 4,000 acres, a 4-ft. seam of 
coal lies 350 ft below the surface and 
has a natural rise of 6 per cent. The 
seam is underlaid with 2 ft. of fire- 
clay and 3 ft. of sandstone. Over the 
coal is 4 ft. of slate and above the slate 
is a sandy shale. The coal is known to 
give.off gas in considerable quantity. 
How would you proceed to open and 
develop this property, in order to pro- 
duce 2,000 tons in an 8-hr. day. 

ANSWER—Assuming this is bitumin- 
ous coal and taking the average weight 
of the coal as 80 lb. per cu.ft., we 
estimate the coal as (43,560 x 80) 
+ 2,000 = 1,742 tons per ft.-acre. 
Again, assuming a 90 per cent extrac- 
tion, this 4-ft. seam should yield 0.90 
(4.x 1,742) T=) 6,272Stons peri acre: 
The total weight of available coal in 
this tract is, then, 4,000 x 6,272 = 
25,088,000 tons. 

Now, assuming there are, say, 220 
working days in a year, the desired out- 
put, per year, is 2,000 «x 220 = 440,000 
tons. 

On this basis, a single opening, 
producing 2,000 tons of coal per day, 
would require 25,088,000 ~ 440,000 = 





57 years to exhaust the coal in this 
property. Two openings would work 
out the coal in half that time. 

Again, assuming the property lies 
four-square, the tract measures 13,200 
ft. (23 mi.) on a side. This would 
give opportunity for two openings 14 
mi. apart. The shafts should be sunk 
on the lower side of the property and 
the coal worked to the rise, by driv- 
ing the main entries four abreast on 
the full pitch of the seam. 

In the development of these mines, 
cross-entries should be driven, in pairs, 
to the right and left of the main 
headings. The direction of the cross- 
entries should be such as to require the 
same tractive effort to haul the loads 
out and to pull the empties back into 
the mine. All rooms must then be 
driven to the rise of the cross-entries. 
This arrangement will afford the 
greatest advantage in haulage and 
drainage. 

Driving the main headings four 
abreast will provide separate return 
air-courses, one for each side of the 
mine. The air-courses being the two 
outer headings, the two center head- 
ings can be used as haulage roads for 
the empties and loads passing in and 
out of the mine. The 6 per cent grade 
will afford an excellent opportunity to 
install a good gravity-plane haulage 
on the main headings. Or, locomotive 
haulage can be used if desired. A 4- 
wheel, 10-ton locomotive is estimated 
to handle a loaded trip of 19 tons on 
this grade. Air bridges should be 
built at the mouth of each pair of 
cross-entries as quickly as they are 
warranted by the development. This 
will provide a separate air split for 
each pair of entries. 

QUESTION—An airway whose area is 
36 sq.ft. passes 100,000 cuft. of air 
per minute. Another airway. having 
the same sectional area has a rub- 
bing surface 16 times that of the first 
airway How much greater pressure 
will be required in the second airway 
to pass the same quantity of air as in 
the first? 

ANSWER—F or the same quantity of 
air in circulation and the same sec- 
tional area, the pressure producing the 
circulation in two airways will vary 
as the rubbing surfaces. In this case, 
the rubbing surface of the second air- 
way being 1.6 times that of the first, 
the pressure required to produce an 
equal quantity of air in each airway 
will be in the same ratio. Thus, if the 
pressure in the first airway is 5 lb. per 
sq.ft. that required in the second air- 
way will be 5 X 1.6 = 8 lb. per sq.ft. 
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American Mining Congress Meets in Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Session at Chicago 


Program Featured by Papers on Coal Problems by Leaders in 
the Industry—Mining Machinery and Equipment Interestingly 
Displayed—Standardization Conference Runs Parallel Program 


BY C. EH; 


OAL was featured to a gratifying extent at the Twen- 
C ty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Mining 
Congress at Chicago during the entire week of Oct. 
17-22. On the programs of nearly every session were 
papers by men in the industry or by others on the subject 
of coal. At the. Mining Exposition in the Coliseum were 
exhibits of every kind and make of equipment and machinery 
used in mining. Among the exhibitors, those supplying the 
coal industry were predominant with full-sized equipment 
from mine cars and locomotives, compressors, loaders, cut- 
ters and shaking screens to lubricating oil and commissary 
script. The exposition was the largest and the best attended 
of any held under the auspices of the Mining Congress in 
many years. So interesting were the exhibits, which in- 
cluded numerous displays from the mining states, Alaska 
and Mexico of local products and educational exhibits from 
such bureaus of the Federal Government as the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines, in addition to the machin- 
ery and equipment, that the program committee was hard 
put to it sometimes to gather the crowd to listen to papers 
and discuss the program. An. Alaskan miner, attired in 
flannel shirt, corduroy trousers—or should one say pants ?— 
and mountain boots sitting astride a tub of water panning 
gold, was more of an attraction for some than sitting 
through a program on taxation or standardization. 


PRoGRAMS MANY AND DIVERSIFIED 


The Mining Congress and the Standardization Confer- 
ence ran parallel programs. The Standardization Confer- 
ence was divided between the coal and metal branches. The 
Mining Congress program provided for general sessions 
and at the same time meetings and conferences on taxation, 
education, oil shale, gold, underground loading and petroleum 
reserves. Although there were no less than 600 in attend- 
ance all or part of the week, the work of the congress was 
so diversified and so many programs were scheduled at the 
same hour that none of the meetings was able to attract 
large crowds. Exceptions should be noted of the smoker on 
Wednesday evening and the banquet on Friday night. 
Everyone turned out for these events, the one characterized 
by frivolity and the other by dignified good fellowship, but 
both were voted huge successes. 

The congress was formally opened on Monday evening 
by Secretary Callbreath with the reading of a letter from 
President Harding, a reproduction of which appears on the 
next page. Tuesday morning W. J. Loring, president of 
the American Mining Congress, took the chair as permanent 
chairman and after a brief review of the work of the con- 
gress during the past year introduced F. S. Peabody as the 
principal speaker of the morning. 

Mr. Peabody said that of the forty years he had been in 
the coal industry thirty-five had been spent in trying to 
keep out of the hands of the sheriff by selling coal for 
more than it cost and that for the past five years he had 
been trying to keep out of the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission. This occasion was the first, he said, since 
he went to Washington in 1917 as chairman of the com- 
mittee on coal production of the Council of National De- 
fense that he had felt free to say what he thought of the 
happenings of those times and of the problems that have 
been interjected into the coal business since the beginning 
of the war. He reviewed his work in co-operation with the 
then Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, and told 
of the patriotic response of the coal operators to the pro- 


*Editor Coal Age. 
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gram of voluntary price restriction proposed by Secretary 
Lane. He criticised the obstructive tactics and policies of 
former Secretary of War Baker and also of Mr. Colver, 
former chairman of the Federal Trad2 Commission. On 
what they did to prevent the operation of the program laid 
down by the committee on coal production he blamed much 
of the coal shortage, the suffering, and the necessity for 
heatless days in the following winter—that of 1917-18. 
The Calder, Frelinghuysen and Kenyon bills to regulate 
the coal industry were described as objectionable. With 
respect to the Kenyon bills, now before the Senate, he said: 
“Prices are to be based on cost, but the bill does not 
define cost. It states that cost shall not include interest 
on bond indebtedness, unreasonable charges or salaries. I 
presume it means unreasonable salaries. but who is to say 
what is an unreasonable salary? I believe the directors 
of any mining company are in a much better position to 





PRESIDENT HARDING 


In a letter to the Mining Congress Mr. Harding 
expressed the hope that suggestions would be 
made for improvement of conditions in the coal- 
mining industry. 





decide on the salaries which they pay their officials than any 
official or commission to be appointed by the government. 

“This bill fixes margins to be allowed on the sale of 
various tonnages. Mines producing in excess of 5,000 tons 
a month are permitted a margin of 35c. on the production up 
to 5,000 tons and 30c. per ton on the remainder. It provides 
for a margin of 25c. per ton on sales in excess of 60,000 
tons per year. If we operate one month under this law, 
we are allowed 35c. on 5,000 tons and 30c. per ton on the 
remainder, but if we operate one year under this law we 
are allowed but 25c. per ton on the entire sale. 

“T have not been able to figure from reading the bill just 
what it proposes to do with the difference of 5c. and 10c. 
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per ton which the operator may legally keep in any month, 
but which he must not have in his possession at the end 
of the year. I am wondering if the man who wrote this 
bill has ever seen any actual figures on the cost of producing 
coal. I am operating fourteen mines in central Illinois, 
all within a radius of twenty-five miles, and I have seen, 
time and again, the costs in that group of mines vary as 
much as $1 per ton. I presume that under this bill I would 
be expected to confine the margin on the low-cost mines 
to the 25c. per ton permitted for mines of that size and to 
find someone who would be willing to pay $1 per ton more 
for the same grade of coal produced in the same district 
from some other mine. . 

“One of the most difficult features in conducting the coal 
business is to ascertain costs in advance. We in the mining 
industry know the important part that idle time, accidents, 
etc., play in our costs. It has been our custom for years 
to sell our coal around April 1, for delivery one year hence, 
at fixed prices, subject to change only in the event of 
change in the wage agreement with our employees, which 
agreements have heretofore been made for two years. As 
I read this bill, if I should make a contract on April 1, at 
a price 25c. per ton higher than the estimated cost, and 
then through additional investment, improvements in ma- 
chinery, or increased efficiency could reduce that cost, I 
would be obliged to refund the difference to the buyer. 
The bill does not provide for the payment to me of prices 
based on increased cost. I am wondering how we would 
operate under this bill with market conditions such as we 
have had this year. 

“Screenings, which represent approximately 40 per cent 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


September 30, 1921 


Gentlemen: 


I regret exceedingly that earlier engagements 
make it impossible for me to accept the invitation 
to attend your Annual Convention. 


Realizing the unfortunate estate into which 
the mining industry has come, along with so many 
others, in the period of depression following the 
war, I regard as especially important the effort of 
your Congress to bring about an early improvement. 


The present unfortunate situation being a 
World-wide one, resulting from world-wide causes, 
complete recovery mst await improvement in world 
conditions; but there are indications that industry 
is on the up-grade and mining is sure to reflect the 
improvement which is marked 4.. some other directions. 


I cannot forbear to suggest that your Congress 
might perform a useful service in connection with the 
improvement of conditions in coal mining. A widely 
variable demand makes the problem of ‘production 
difficult, especially when it involves an overload of 
the transportation system at a time when that system is 
least able to bear it. — 


With both labor and facilities lying idle for 
substantially half of each year, the costs of coal are 
bound to be unsatisfactory to the consumer. Is there no 
way of regulating the ‘demand so as to distribute it 
more uniformly over the twelve months? Is it not 
possible to provide storage reservoirs which will enable 
the large consumers and large producers to accommodate 


their conditions to the need for a more constant rate of 
production? 


I feel that these questions may, with 
particular propriety, be addressed to your organization. 
Adequate improvement can hardly be expected in the coal 
mining industry until the amny of working men and the 
vast capital engaged in it fird constant employment. 


I would be glad indced if your deliberations 
might produce some suggestions of practical value in 
dealing with this difficult problem. 


Very sincerely, 


2 Z 
JV et Poriln— 
(/ eer het: 


The American Mining Congress 
Congress Hotel 
Chicago,Illinois. 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S LETTER TO THE CONGRESS 
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of our product, have fallen in price in the last six months 
from $2.75 to 75c. per ton. Needless to say the present-day 
market on that 40 per cent of our product represents a sub- 
stantial loss. Working under this bill, what would be the 
incentive to reduce the cost of producing coal? What would 
be the incentive to invest a million dollars in a coal mine, such 
as has been done in hundreds of cases, to produce coal at low 
cost rather than have ten small mines costing $100,000 
each, none of which separately or all of which combined 
could produce coal at relatively low cost? 

“In this state we separate our coal into twelve different 
sizes. Some of those sizes naturally have greater heat 
value than others. Who will force the consumer to pay the 
same price for all of the sizes and who is to say which 
consumer shall take the sizes of least value? Are we to 
sell our twelve sizes at the same price, or are we to discard 
all of our cleaning and separating machinery and go back 
fifty years and ship only mine-run coal, which would neces- 
sitate 90 per cent of the large consumers of coal changing 
their entire power-plant? 

“Under this bill high-grade gas or byproduct coal, if 
shipped from a mine with low production cost, would be 
sold for less money than coal fit only for rough steam pur- 
poses produced at a mine with high production cost. This 
bill makes no distinction between coal of high-grade prepar- 
ation and that containing excessive impurities. 

“Coal is a seasonal commodity. The demand for it is 
always light between April and September with a sharp 
increase in demand about Sept. 1 and continuing for the 
next six months. Under this bill the low-cost mines would 
sell their yearly output without much effort. The high- 
cost mines could not operate during the summer. Who is 
to pay the cost of keeping those high-cost mines in condi- 
tion while not operating five months of the year? If this 
bill is enacted into law, I predict that in less than six 
months over half of the mines in this country will be 
closed and the Federal Trade Commission will determine 
that an emergency exists every winter.” 


ANTI-Trust LAws HAVE LITTLE EFFECT ON COAL 


Mr. Peabody’s remarks on the Sherman and Clayton laws 
caused as much comment as any other statements made 
during the convention, “These laws,” he said, “forbid com- 
binations in restraint of trade, meaning thereby that men 
in a similar line of industry cannot get together and agree 
upon prices, cannot get together and agree upon the quan- 
tity of their production. How does this affect our industry? 
I do not believe it affects it in the slightest. There are 
7,000 coal operators scattered throughout the United States, 
from Virginia and Maryland to the State of Washington, 
mining coal under dissimilar conditions, not only as to the 
physical problems of mining but as to the quality and use 
of the coal produced—coal veins running from 24 in. to 50 
ft. in thickness, and with ash running from 2 per cent 
up to 25 per cent. 

“Tt seems incredible that a condition could exist whereby 
these men could even think of getting together on prices or 
production. But let us assume that it would be possible. 
What would be the result? During periods of great de- 
mand, prices would go up; not because of any combination 
but because the demand is greater than the supply. During 
periods of depression, prices would go down, because the 
demand was less than the supply. 

“To prove this, let me call attention to the provisions 
in the Clayton bill exempting farmers’ organizations from 
the penalties of the bill, exempting labor organizations from 
the penalties of the bill—especially providing that labor is 
not a commodity, therefore no combination can be formed 
in restraint of trade. What is the result? N otwithstanding 
the farmer is allowed to combine, is allowed to hold back 
shipments of corn, etc., is allowed to combine on the price 
at which he shall sell his beef, or his corn, or his vegetables, 
or his grapes, today corn is selling at 16c. a bushel in 
Nebraska. Public utilities, villages and farmers are burning 
corn instead of coal. Do you think for one minute that 
if they could have made a combination that would hold, 
we would not be paying $1 or $1.50 a bushel for that 
same corn? But no matter how hard they try to combine 
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they cannot get away from the inexorable law of supply 
and demand, and if there is more corn than can be used, 
the price must go down. 

“Labor is the same, The unions are holding for $8, $9 
and $10 a day for their men. With what result? Half of 
their men are out of work today. Everything from the 
beginning of the world has been based upon the inevitable 
laws of supply and demand; the human mind can devise no 
method by which these laws can be supplanted.” 

Edwin Ludlow, president of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, who followed with a 


paper on “Coal and Labor,” concluded that “the period of | 


hard times that we have gone through has seemed long 
and we all look ahead for better conditions, but it would 
be a mistake if those conditions should improve too rapidly 
until the labor situation has been liquidated and its effi- 
ciency brought back. 

“The most dangerous doctrine that we are called on to 
face is the minimum wage based on an assumed standard 
of living, that must be paid whether the laborer produces 
the value of his wage or not. The acceptance of that theory 
can lead only to sovietism. If the laborer is paid more than 
the value of his product, the operation soon becomes bank- 
rupt unless the difference is made up, and the only unlimited 
pocketbook is the U. S. Treasury. In that lies the kernel 
of the demands for nationalization by the coal miners and 
railroad employees.” 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National Coal 
Association, opened the Tuesday afternoon program with an 
address on “Co-operative Effort in the Coal Industry.” 
“Co-operation of two kinds were required,” he said; ‘that 
within the industry among the operators and others, and 
that of the industry with the public, the consumers of coal. 
There are at the present time,” he said, “influential political 
leaders in many states, there are men high in official circles 
at Washington, who deliberately desire to bring the coal 
industry of the United States under the same kind of 
political control which has crippled our railways and which 
would soon ruin any industry. If we can develop the right 
kind of understanding and co-operation between the pro- 
ducers of coal and those who transport and consume it, we 
need have no fear. After all, that business will succeed 
best which serves best.” 


Morrow PLEADS FOR BETTER CO-OPERATION 


Mr. Morrow concluded with a plea for greater co-oper- 
ation. “We have enjoyed the cheapest coal and the best 
supplies of fuel of any nation on the globe,” he said. “Our 
great manufacturing industries have been built on the cor- 
nerstone of cheap fuel, but our great coal industry, which 
has made all our other industries possible, has been devel- 
oped by private initiative. It can be maintained in a con- 
dition to serve the public efficiently only by the operation 
of private initiative. If the consumers of coal are to enjoy 
the advantages of private operation of the coal mines of 
this country they must co-operate with the owners of those 
mines to insure the maintenance of that fortunate condi- 
tion, in spite of the efforts of socialistic agitators and self- 
seeking politicians to fasten government regulation upon 
this industry.” 

In a few words George H. Bailey, counsel for the American 
Mining Association, outlined the “Late Legislative Develop- 
ments in Relation to the Coal Industry in Washington” by 
describing some of the many acts that have recently been 
introduced in Congress. C. E. Lesher, editor of Coal Age, 
followed with an address on “Selling the Coal Industry to 
the Public,” in which he pointed out the difference between 
the contact of the coal industry with industrial coal con- 
sumers and the vast public that buys coal for household 
use, and urged that greater attention be paid by the coal 
men to educating the voter on the subject of coal. 

Wednesday morning C. H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central R. R., talked on the railroad situation, con- 
cluding with a summary of the conditions that have led up 
to the present labor crisis in the railroad industry. He 
pointed out that the labor unions are threatening to strike 
in defiance of the established law of the country and are 
therefore deserving of no sympathy from the public. 

“Some Items on a Prosperity Program” was the subject 
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of an address by George Otis Smith, director of the Geo- 
logical Survey. An abstract of his paper will be printed in ~ 
a subsequent issue. 

Members of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers met at luncheon on Wednesday noon. 

The relationship between the coal industry and the public 
and between the coal operators and labor were subjects of 
discussion on Thursday morning. T. H. Watkins, president 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., delivered an address 
that in the opinion of many covered the subject most com- 
prehensively. The importance of coal to the industrial 
nations of the world, the pioneer work of the coal oper- 
ators in the development of this country, the danger of 
unfair meddling of politics with this business, the distinc- 
tion between the industrial steam coal business and that of 
household coal, and the interrelation of the coal business 
and all other enterprise were all fully discussed. He said: 

“Directly concerned in the handling of the coal industry 
are three principals: the public, the operator and labor; it 
is immaterial which you mention first. They are all depend- 
ent one upon the other, each one of these groups more or 
less selfish, more or less ignorant in regard to what affects 
the other.” 


AMERICAN COAL CHEAPEST DURING WAR 


Mr. Watkins then reviewed the history of coal through 
the war period and the subsequent time of readjustment. 
He noted that during the war “Wages had been increased; 
freight rates had been increased, and yet coal was sold 
generally throughout the country and delivered at a lower 
price than in any country on the face of the globe.” 

On the present situation he remarked that “if it were not 
for the fact that a great many of our industries are prostrate 
today, the railroads of our country would be unable to handle 
the fuel needed for normal consumption. There are over 
150,000 out-of-order coal cars, in addition to 110,376 idle 
coal cars in order, and at this time last year there was a 
shortage of equipment. It is absolutely essential that our 
railroads should be made efficient, and yet we see their 
inability to procure funds at reasonable rates in order that 
they may be put in condition to meet the normal growth of 
our country’s needs.” 

The uncertainties of the immediate future brought about 
by the policy and program of the United Mine Workers 
was blamed on the leaders of the movement, “who have 
apparently thrown to the winds all conservatism and all 
sense of responsibility to the public and to the employer. 
We see men of real ability in this organization discard- 
ing all sense of equity and ignoring all economic conditions, 
all principles of collective bargaining, all moral obligations 
to the employers with whom they have dealt in the past 
and, I might say in a true sense, all obligations to those 
whom they are supposed to have intelligence enough to 
represent. 


ABUSE OF POWER A PRECURSOR OF DISASTER 


“It is the old story over again—power, more power, 
then abuse of power—until finally the people rise in their 
strength to destroy any organization, whether of capital, 
labor, king or kaiser, which attempts to exercise autocratic 
control, ignoring property rights, freedom of contracts 
within the law and personal liberty.” 

He ‘accepted for the coal operators a share of the 
responsibility for this condition, asserting the cause to 
be the agreement, entered into many years ago when times 
were different, to collect the check-off for the benefit of the 
union organization. 

“T cannot believe that the operators in those days 
realized what they were doing, and to what it would lead. 
No other organization of employers in the world ever 
adopted this system. Other labor unions were built up 
and depended upon the voluntary payment of the dues 
to their own officers, but this organization depends upon 
the employers collecting the dues from all members of the 
organization from the pay envelope semi-monthly. 

“A union that cannot exist on its own merits—on the 
voluntary payment of its dues by its members—should not 
be allowed to function in this land of free and equal oppor- 
tunity to all. So I say the operators are to blame, and are 
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helping to carry forward the menace to our institutions 
that I believe surrounds the present policy of the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

“The time is not far distant,” he said, “when there will 
have to be a new deal, a new arrangement, one based on 
a wholesome recognition of the rights of labor, one based 
on the rights of the public, and one based on the rights 
of capital employed in this great industry.” 

The evil effects in the coal business of cut-throat com- 
petition and profiteering were stated to be serious. He 
pointed out for instance, that “there is just as much 
danger to the interests of the nation as a whole in cut- 
throat competition and in selling coal below cost as there 
is in exorbitant prices. The inevitable effect of cut-throat 
competition, selling coal below cost, and bidding for each 
other’s customers, is to produce a condition of unrest 
back at the mines, where the labor lives, through attempts 
to unduly reduce wages, which should be a fair remunera- 
tion on fairly uniform working time. . . 

“The offering of coal by producers who do not have their 
own selling agencies, who depend upon jobbers and whole- 
salers for their market and depend on the spot market 
for the disposal of their output, is causing a confusion 
today that is extremely unfortunate and helps cast discredit 
upon the class of producers who are dependable in their 
contractual relationship with their customers and who 
never seek a spot market for their output, depending on 
annual contracts as a business policy, and who live up to 
their contracts no matter how high the spot market may 
be in times of coal scarcity caused by strikes or lack of 
transportation.” 


CHECK-OFF ABUSE WORSE THAN LAWLESS LEADERS 


H. N. Taylor charged that the ‘abuse of the check- 
off system that is in vogue and a part of the organized 
labor contract is even more serious to public welfare 
than the radical, lawless leader, because it is by this 
means that he is able to accomplish his end. In my 
opinion, it is the check-off system which is responsible 
for the growth of radicalism in the miners’ organizations. 
In the early days of the contract, the check-off was a 
comparatively harmless thing. It was used only to check 
off nominal dues and sick benefits. Today its purpose is 
abused until it is a menace to public welfare. It is used 
to check off a large percentage of the miners’ wage, and 
the vast sums obtained are used for purposes far remote 
from the purpose intended in the original contract. The 
huge sums realized from the check-off have been expended 
to carry on a lawless war condition in more than one of 
the non-union coal producing states. The check-off 
enslaves the rank and file of the miners’ organization. The 
individual miner’s earnings are taken from his pay envelope 
in the proportion levied upon him, and the funds are often 
used for radical propaganda in which he may not personally 
be interested and to which he is frequently opposed. : 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is up to union labor to do its 
share of the readjusting, not only in the public interest, 
but to help themselves. If the miners continue their re- 
fusal to make a readjustment of an abnormal wage scale 
and on April 1 call a nationwide strike, the operators must 
assume a public duty of standing for the public rights, and 
the well-thinking men of this country must stand behind 
them in this battle for the good of American industry and 
American freedom against a labor autocracy.” 

The general session of the convention on Thursday eve- 
ning was devoted to standardization. H. C. Morris, chief 
of the Fuel Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, read a message from Herbert Hoover promis- 
ing the support of the Department of Commerce to promote 


business and asking for suggestions from the American - 


Mining Congress as to how best the government could co- 
operate in promoting foreign trade in coal. 

At this session C. E. Lesher, editor of Coal Age, read a 
paper on “Standardization as a Factor in Stabilization of 
the Coal Industry,” in which particular stress was laid on 


the benefits that would accrue from more uniform and: 


standard methods of marketing. Lieutenant Colonel George 
S. Gibbs, of the General Staff, U. S. Army, gave a talk 
n “Standardization as a Factor in National Defense.” 
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At the sessions on Friday the papers were more generally 
devoted to the subject of foreign trade. A clear business- 
man’s address on the coal-export situation was made by 
C. A. Owen, president of the Imperial Coal Corporation of 
New York, which will be published in Coal Age in a subse- 
quent issue. 

Dr. H. M. Payne followed Mr. Owen with a brief résumé 
of the possibilities of the foreign trade in coal that brought 
the situation before the industry from one coast to the 
other. Comment on the side lines after the session showed 
a growing realization on the part of operators at a distance 
from the coast of the value to them of large export busi- 
ness in coal. As one man expressed it: “I am in favor of 
large exports of coal from the fields of West Virginia, the 
districts best able to meet foreign competition, because I 
want West Virginia off my back.” 

Director Bain of the Bureau of Mines talked at the after- 
noon sessions on the mineral resources and mining develop- 
ment in the Far East. Excerpts from his paper will be 
published later. 

Charles M. Schwab was the principal speaker at the 
annual banquet Friday evening, at which more than 800 
delegates and guests gathered in the gold room of the 
Congress Hotel. In his inimitable style he told of his 
experiences in early youth and his later years, stories about 
men high and low, stories that illuminated the human side 
of Schwab and made apparent his wonderful success with 
men. He promised the diners he would be serious for a few 
minutes and then read a short prepared statement that dealt 
so largely with coal that it is published here in full. 

“As a large consumer of iron ore and coal, and as a 
producer of both, I am naturally deeply interested in the 
problems of the mining industry and in the efforts which the 
Mining Congress is making to arrive at their solution. 
To my mind, there is nothing in the present business situa- 
tion which time and the laws of trade and economics will 
not straighten out. The danger lies in the effort to force 
an adjustment through legislation. 


SHorT TIME AND UNEMPLOYMENT HEAVY BURDENS 


“We are in difficulties, there is no doubt about that. Prices 
have dropped irregularly. Wages have gone down in some 
lines, and are maintained in others. Short time has reduced 
the earnings of many workmen, and unemployment has 
put a heavy burden on many more. The products of the 
farm have dropped to about pre-war levels, and the high 
cost of transportation invades deeply the farmer’s narrow 
margin. Yet the railroad workers resent any reduction in 
wages which will make a lowering of freight rates possible. 
The building trades in your good city are resisting the reduc- 
tions in rates and the changes in rules provided in the 
very wise award handed down by Judge Landis. 

“Everywhere the process of readjustment is creating 
discord and discontent. Everywhere our people want to 
hold on to what the war brought in the matter of increases 
in income, and want to lay the sacrifice involved in defla- 
tion on some other back. It is perfectly natural for a 
baby to cry when you remove the bottle before it has had 
its fill. It is perfectly human to resist a reduction in one’s 
income, and to submit only after considerable argument and 
effort. 

“What a splendid world this would be if we could get 
back to normal by the mere process of passing a few laws! 
We have tried legislation on some things, and it hasn’t 
worked well. We have tried putting directive control of our 
railroad systems into a single hand, and the memory of 
that experiment is vividly with us. Russia embarked on 
the plan of centralizing the control of all industry in gov- 
ernment hands, and no one is anxious to take another 
chance at that experiment. Yet many of our people clamor 
for relief through legislation whenever, after an orgy 
of prosperity, economic laws insist on reasserting them- 
selves. And our legislators are altogether too prone to 
yield to these clamors, with the result that inelastic, repres- 
sive legislation checks initiative and thwarts enterprise. 

“I know of no better stimulus for creative ambition than 
the hope of personal reward. Intelligent self-interest—not 
selfishness—cannot be equalled in securing results in busi- 
ness. It surpases any form of communal co-operative 
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effort. And when competition has free rein, there is ample 
restraint and ample protection to the public interest. 

“The American business structure is the result of over 
a hundred years of initiative, enterprise, courage and effort. 
It has grown to its present size because it has learned 
through many hard knocks to conform to sound economic 
principles. Those twin brothers supply and demand have 
in the long run fixed prices fairer to the consumer than could 
the wisest commission sitting in Washington, and they 
have imposed heavier penalties for errors in judgment 
than would a bolshevist court. 

“T need only point to the terrible losses in silks, in 
leather, in sugar within the past year to indicate the sever- 
ity of the penalties to those who guess wrong or who 
fail to observe economic laws. What I am trying to 
get over is that economic laws are constantly at work 
checking excessive consumption and stimulating reduction 
by raising prices in times of great demand, and reducing 
production and encouraging consumption by lowering prices 
in times of depression. There is no commission or govern- 
mental agency that would adjust the balances as well or as 
wisely. 


GOVERNMENT May Drop SHIPPING FOR COAL BUSINESS 


“At the very time when the government is trying most 
desperately to get out of the shipping business, it seems 
to be headed straight for the coal business. The high 
prices prevailing for coal during the last year [1920] are 
generally supposed to be due to a combination of the great 
coal producers, who by the power of monopoly have raised 
prices to extortionate heights. It is also supposed that the 
coal deposits are approaching exhaustion, and that for 
both reasons government control or at least regulation 
of the industry is imperative. Yet the testimony given 
some months ago before the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures showed that there exist in the United States 
proper some eleven thousand coal mines controlled by seven 
thousand operators. 

“The greatly increased demand for coal incident to the 
European war, as revealed before the same committee, 
almost doubled the number of mines, so that the 5,776 
operations existing in 1913 increased to 11,000 in 1920. 
Can there be monopoly in an industry so widely distributed, 
so widely owned? The very fact that so many new opera- 
tions started as the result of increased demands shows 
that there is no monopoly in the ownership of coal deposits, 
for, believe me, a monopoly has altogether too much sense 
to spread itself in this fashion. The coal deposits, not 
counting Alaska, were stated by government experts and 
coal operators to be between three and four trillion tons. 
They are for all our purposes inexhaustible, and on neither 
premise, therefore, is government interference or regula- 
tion justified. 

“T have been in competitive industry so long that I am 
constantly on guard against an increase in overhead, and 
I am opposed to the creation of new methods that transfer 
men from the producing column to the overhead column. 
I have to be shown that the transfer will bring returns, 
that it is in reality helpful to production, before I give 
consent. Yet we have witnessed for some years a constant 
increase in our national and state overhead expenses. 
The creation of new department for supervising this, regu- 
lating that, or controlling the other, has been going on 
merrily, and with each additional function assumed by the 
state or nation some person or group of persons has been 
transferred from the producing group to the overhead 
group. 

“No manufacturing plant would thrive very long if it 
continued to increase the personnel of its office by reduc- 
ing the number of workers in its shops. We suffer today 
from an excess of national, state and municipal overhead. 
There are too many of our people employed by our various 
governments, and too few in productive industry in normal 
times. Every time you create a new commission or new 
government department, every producer groans under an 
additional burden. 

“T feel most strongly that our legislators ought to bear 
that fact in mind, and that they ought to give American 
industry an opportunity to adjust itself without loading it 
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up with any further overhead. I don’t want to take your 
time to go into the details of high coal costs, but want to 
submit just a few thoughts that have occurred to me as 
aids to an improvement in the bituminous coal industry. 
Undoubtedly you have had the same ones many times, but 
they will lose nothing by repetition. 

“The productive capacity of your mines in normal times 
is 50 per cent greater than your demand, and it follows 
therefore that your mines, even in fairly prosperous times, 
must shut down a third of the time. It means that 700,000 
men must be idle one-third of the time and that their 
wages must be increased so that they can live for twelve 
months on the earnings of eight. It means that two billions 
of capital invested in the industry is profitably employed 
during only two-thirds of the time, that deterioration of 
timbers and machinery during the idle time must be paid 
for, that pumping ‘and ventilating machinery must be kept 
going whether there is coal output or not. All those 
adverse factors which add so materially to the cost of 
coal must inevitably be passed on to the consumer. 

“Your problem is to distribute your demand more uni- 
formly over the twelve months, and this can only be done 
by such a concession in price as will induce large consumers 
to undertake the expense and suffer the deterioration of 
heat values incident to storage, and to pay the interest 
on the investment. The waste due to the intermittent 
operation of the coal industry is a heavy public burden 
which ought to be reduced, and only a distribution of the 
demand over the twelve-months period will do it. Make 
it worth the consumer’s while to store the coal and he 
will do so. There, I believe, lies the solution of one of your 
major difficulties.” 

Officers for the ensuing year, all of whom are r2-elected, 
are W. J. Loring, president; D. B. Wentz, first vice- 
president; E. L. Doheny, second vice-president; T. T. Brew- 
ster, third vice-president and J. F. Callbreath, secretary. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Pennsylvania 


Takes a Further Drop 


HE Pennsylvania State Insurance Department has an- 

nounced a further reduction in the rates for insurance 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. This reduction 
is the result of studies of experts of the department and 
of the Pennsylvania Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau. 

The average reduction over the existing rates is 7% per 
cent. It is estimated that this will mean a saving of $1,500,- 
000 to the employers of Pennsylvania during 1922. A 
general reduction of 20 per cent was made last year. The 
new rates, according to E. H. Downey, compensation actuary 
and expert of the State Insurance Department, are lower 
than ever quoted in that state and lower than those of any 
other state at the present time. 

Among the rates are: Anthracite mining, $3.25; bitu- 
minous mining, $2.25; stone quarrying, $2.60; blast-fur- 
nace work, $2; work at open-hearth steel mills, $1.75; steel- 
foundry work, $1.30; work in iron foundries, $1.10; work 
in malleable-iron foundries, 65c.; machine-shop work, 80c.; 
carpentry, $1.10; masonry, $1.25; road construction, $1.05 
and railroad construction, $1.60. 


Illinois Leaders Will Not Leave Funds 
With New Officials of Kansas Union 


ALTER NESBIT, secretary-treasurer of the Illinois 

district, a home of insurgency in the United Mine 
Workers, has demanded that the $43,000 left of the $100,- 
000 fund lent to the Kansas mine workers to fight the in- 
dustrial court law of that state be returned. The Illinois 
leaders are still as much against the industrial court as 
ever, but as Thomas Harvey, provisional secretary-treasur- 
er, is opposed to Alexander Howat they do not want their 
‘money in the hands of a man of another camp,” to quote 
Mr. Nesbit. Much of the fund was spent in last year’s po- 
litical campaign in which Howat and his followers tried to 
defeat Governor Allen’s re-election. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





in nearly all sections of the country, declares Archer Wall Doug- 

las, chairman of the Committee of Statistics and Standards of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in his monthly re- 
view of the business situation in The Nation’s Business. 

“Fall and winter seasonal goods are beginning to move and the 
outlook is for fairly good business the remainder of the year,’ he 
says. ‘“‘As the season advances there appears to be a better prospect 
- of a good holiday and Christmas trade. One of the most striking 
developments is the great improvement that has come about in the 
South, due to the rise in cotton prices. The good effects of this boom 
will not be confined to the Southern states, but will be reflected in 
other districts. 

“The story of the sudden rise in the price of cotton is a dramatic 
one. In August there seemed nothing ahead for another twelve months 
but the practice of grim fortitude and endurance which carried the 
South through previous eras of depression and trial, for hard times 
and the people of the South are old acquaintances, and more than 
once they have been close to the ragged edge of disaster. This time 
they were dead broke, although they possessed all manner of real 
wealth in an abundance of food, the greatest crop of corn ever raised, 
more livestock than ever before and much cotton carried over from 
the previous season. 

“But there was scant demand for these commodities and then only 
at ruinous prices. So their obligations could not be met for lack of 
ready funds. Then came the government September report and the 
South came back after a sudden and dramatic fashion. The burden 
of obligations will be mostly disposed of before the winter is past. 
Cotton is being sold freely, and the farmer will dispose of most of 
his holdings by the new year. 

“Business already has felt the impulse of the incoming currency and 
will grow gradually better. Such change as is apparent in industrial 
life generally is rather for the better. Textiles are in fair shape and 
leather maintains both its demand and appreciation in prices. There 
is some increase in the output in steel and iron products but the re- 
cent rise in prices is not altogether convincing as to its being per- 
manently higher. There is better demand for lumber at somewhat 
higher figures. The belief is general that next spring will usher 
in renewed construction activity. The oil business seems to have 
struck bottom and started upward.” 


Ri ESS conditions continue to show a moderate improvement 





Men Available in Case of Strike 


In the event of a railroad strike, 
there are at least 300,000 trained 
railroad men available to assist in 
the opera:ion of trains, according to 
Dr. Julius Parmalee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. He 
has estimated that there were dur- 
ing the war period more than 2,000,- 
000 workers on the payrolls of the 
carriers, whereas the most recent 
statistics show there are now ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 in the employ 
of the lines. It is figured that the 


difference between the two totals, 
except for some union workers, rep- 
resents in round numbers the men 
who might be called upon to keep 
trains moving. 





Get Big Argentine Car Contract 
Representatives of the Baldwin 


Locomotive Works and the Middle-. 


town Car Co., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Steel Car Co., have signed 
a joint contract with Argentine State 
Railways for railroad equipment 
costing $13,000,000. 


Freight Loadings Drop 5,338 Cars 

Railroad loadings of revenue 
freight for the week ended Oct. 8 
totaled 895,740 cars, as compared — 
with 901,078 cars for the preceding 
week, or a decrease of 5,338 cars, the 
American Railway Association an- 
nounces. This record represents a 
decrease of 115,926 cars as compared 
with the corresponding week last 
year and 86,431 cars compared with 
the corresponding week in 1919. 
The total freight loading since Jan. 1 
this year has been 30,033,162 cars, 
as compared with 34,860,503 in 1920 
and 31,966,129 in 1919. 





300,000 to Work on Roads 


Employment for 300,000 or 350,000 
for six months will be made possible 
by the Federal Highway Bill which 
is expected to pass Congress within 
the next few days. The bill, which 
is now in conference, carries a 
$75,000,000 appropriation, of which 
$25,000,000 is to be available for 
distribution among the states as 
soon as the bill becomes law, and 
the remainder six months later. 





N. Y. Factory Workers Increase 


The most pronounced gain in 
manufacturing activities in New 
York State since the close of 1919 
was shown in September, Industrial 
Commissioner Sayer made known 
recently. Notwithstanding the fact 
that substantial reductions in em- 
ployment were still reported by a 
number of factories, the total num- 
ber of. factory workers employed 
last month was approximately 34 
per cent greater than that employed 
in August. 





Woolen Looms 96 Per Cent Active 


Plants of the American Woolen Co., 
according to a statement of William 
M. Wood, president of the company, 
never were in a better position than 
right now, especially with reference 
to the loomage of the company, 
which is 96 per cent active, with 100 
per cent activity reported in some 
of the mills. The activity, the state- 
ment proceeds, reaches its focus in 
the mills at Lawrence, which city, 
In proportion to its size, Mr. Wood 
states, is one of the most active com- 
munities industrially in the country. 





U. S. Steel to Spend $10,000,000 


Subsidiary companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation will 
at once proceed to spend $10,000,000 
for extension of plants with the idea 
of affording employment to employees 
made idle because of decreased oper- 
ations, according to a_ resolution 
adopted by the finance committee of 
the corporation at a regular meeting 
in New York City. This announce- 
ment is taken as an indication of 
Improved operating conditions by the 
leading manufacturer of steel prod- 
ucts as well as a desire on the part 
of the corporation’s management to 
aid in reducing the number of idle 
workers in the steel industry. 
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Cut in Freight Rates Expected to Avert Rail Strike; 
Coal Stocks Sufficient for Only Brief 'Tie-up 


threatened railroad strike are said to include a freight- 

rate reduction to afford the public some benefit from 
the reduction of wages of rail employees last July. The 
railroad executives are reported to be contemplating a 
general reduction of 17 per cent on coal, although they 
insist that the former wage reduction has been followed 
by similar rate reductions. They mention a reduction of 
rates on cargo coal from points in Ohio, western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia to Lake Erie ports with an 
estimated loss in revenue of $4,116,000. President Harding, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace are reported to be in favor of a rate 
reduction. It is said that a rate reduction and submission to 
the Railroad Labor Board of a proposed wage reduction 
would prevent the strike. 

It is said that the plans of the administration for dealing 
with the situation in case a strike occurs are based on prece- 
dents prepared by the Department of Justice from the pro- 
ceedings of the government against the bituminous coal 
miners in 1919, and that while the Lever law, under which 
an injunction was obtained by the government against the 
miners, has been repealed by Congress, the government will 
proceed against the rail strikers in equity suits to prevent 
a conspiracy against the government, as the strike would 
cripple the transportation system. In 1919 the government 
proclaimed the doctrine of government rights and their 
preservation against the striking coal miners and was up- 
held by the court. The government contended that no body 
of men had a right to conspire against the rights of the 
people involving the necessities of life. 


Forester of the government toward averting the 


PLANNING TO MOVE Foop By Moror AND BOAT 


The Department of Commerce is making plans to trans- 
port fuel and other essentials by motor and water in the 
event the transportation system is tied up by a strike. It 
is said that large industries have been laying in supplies of 
coal in response to recent appeals of Secretary Hoover and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and that efforts of 
the department to continue transportation of fuel will be 
directed to preventing stoppage of industrial activity. Gov- 
ernment officials conversant with the situation do not fear 
a coal stringency this winter unless the strike occurs. In- 
dustry has not picked up to a sufficient degree to consume 
enough coal to cause a depletion of stocks. 

At the Cabinet meeting Friday, Oct. 21, it is understood 
the President was urged, in the event of a strike, to exer- 
cise the war-time authority to prevent interference with the 
transportation of necessities, which would include coal. Such 
action would be under the National Defense Act, which is 
in force until a formal declaration of peace, which declara- 
tion has not yet been made. If the act is invoked the War 
Department would operate trains to supply fuel where 
needed. It is understood the railroad unions at Chicago 
agreed to the Railroad Labor Board’s proposal that the rail- 
roads reduce freight rates corresponding to the wage re- 
duction of last July, less rate reductions made since then, 
and that the roads should not ask for further wage cuts 
until the July wage reduction had been equalized by the 
rate cuts. The unions, however, refused to withdraw the 
strike order, asserting that settlement of the issue must be 
made before Oct. 30. 

Hasty surveys of the state of coal stocks reveal that sup- 
plies are sufficient to weather a brief strike only. With the 
mobile reserve of coal suddenly frozen up only a week would 
be necessary to bring about acute industrial suffering and 
physical suffering as well if it should happen to be cold. This 
is the opinion of one of the government’s foremost coal spe- 
cialists. It is pointed out that while the total coal in storage 
is reasonably large, its distribution is not such as to afford 
anything like the general relief that might be assumed from 
the total tonnage. Communities would be affected unevenly if 
there were as much as a week’s paralysis of transportation. 


Tidewater ports, Lake ports and many railroad junction 
points would be congested with coal but the average inland 
city would suffer severely. 

Among railroad officials there is a distinct current of 
optimism. They think the chances are much against any 
strike. Even if the unions should do all they threaten, there 
is a feeling that if it has to come this is the best possible 
time. The railroad managements seem to be in an unusually 
favorable position. The labor leaders must attribute the 
strike either to the 12-per cent wage reduction, ordered by 
a tribunal established by law, or against a proposed reduc- 
tion which the railroads already had promised to pass on to 
the shippers. The feeling among railroad officials who come 
in direct contact with the men seems to be that there is a 
general feeling among the employees that they cannot win, 
and as a result the labor leaders have much less support 
than is generally supposed. There is a feeling that these 
leaders are on a high limb hoping against hope that someone 
will provide a soft mattress to which they can jump. 

The rather unexpected announcement of the intention to 
strike had the immediate effect of causing a flood of orders 
for coal. One large operator tells how he was aroused half 
a dozen times the night after the strike announcement to 
answer long-distance telephone calls from customers anxious 
to place orders. Within the next few days, however, many 
large consumers of coal were convinced that there would be 
no strike and a considerable proportion of cancellations is 
reported. 

A hasty telegraphic survey of the situation with regard 
to domestic coal leads to the conclusion that stocks in the 
hands of retailers are equivalent to five weeks’ normal re- 
quirements. In that connection it is pointed out that in time 
of emergency there is a tendency toward hoarding and that 
what should be a five weeks’ supply is likely to be absorbed 
in a much shorter period. 

UTILITIES HAVE LARGE RESERVE SUPPLIES OF COAL 

Public utilities in the District of Columbia are said to be 
fairly well fixed for fuel supplies in the event of a rail strike. 
They have stored up substantial coal reserves. 

B. F. Nigh, secretary of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association, last week received a telegram from Julius 
Gutheim, chief of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association, asking for information relative to the 
state of stocks of coal in the hands of retailers in the ter- 
ritory covered by the association. 

Mr. Nigh ascertained that Columbus retailers have a sup- 
ply for at least two or three weeks and perhaps a longer 
period. Because of its nearness to the coal fields Colum- 
bus dealers do not keep as large stock as in many sections 
where transportation difficulties have to be overcome. 

A résumé of reports received from the three states named 
above is: 

A. B. Mayer, Indianapolis, Ind.: “Coal supply in stock 
in dealers’ yards a fair average of former years. I doubt 
whether there will be any large or increased demand in case 
of strike.” : 

G. Blackama, Grand Rapids, Mich.: “Stocks in retailers 
yards normal. About five weeks’ supply on hand. Strike 
agitation is stimulating demand to marked extent.” 

Charles A. Albright, Cleveland: “Stocks in retailers’ hands 
small. Coal moving rapidly.” 

West Crescent Coal Co., Toledo: “Stocks of both hard and 
soft coal in retailers’ yards in Toledo is considerably larger 
than in past years. Little, if any, increased demand on ac- 
count of strike agitation.” 

Oakley & Oldfield, Kalamazoo, Mich.: “We think stocks 
in retailers’ hands are about normal. Consumers are very 
poorly supplied. Believe demand will greatly increase in 
view of strike.” 

Ewald Scheiwe, Detroit: “Stocks in retail yards biggest 
in years. No cause for any alarm. No increased demand 
on account of strike agitation.” 
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Glen Alden Co. Will Reopen Its Mines 


HE district convention which was called to declare a 

general strike of the whole northern anthracite district 
was to be held Oct. 24, but the Glen Alden Coal Co. on 
Oct. 23 forestalled the convention by promising to open its 
idle mines as soon as they could be made ready for opera- 
tion. The company is cleaning up the mines in preparation 
for reopening. 

Many persons expected that the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
in Scranton, Pa., would open up its idle mines Oct. 19, 
being assured of safety from prosecution for mine caving 
by the verdict of Judge H. M. Fuller, of the Luzerne County 
Court. They hoped that the Lackawanna judges would 
declare themselves willing to accept his decision and that 
the company would be willing to work with this assurance 
until, and unless, a higher court decided that the Kohler 
Law was unconstitutional. The union issued a statement 
expressing the hope that the Glen Alden would order the 
reopening of its mines. Hugh <A. Dawson, after 
conferring informally with the union leaders in Scranton, 
announced that he would endeavor to have a svecial session 
of the Legislature called to repeal the penal section of the 
Kohler mine-cave law, saying that the expense of the ses- 
sion should be balanced against the wage loss by the idle 
mine workers of more than $800,000 monthly. 


Marchers Shut Down Co-Operative Mine 


ORKERS in the Oak Knob and Fox Hill mines at 

Lincoln City, Ind., forty miles east of Evansville, 
were forced to quit work Oct. 20 by a force of 150 men said 
to have come from the union mines at Ayrshire and Winslow 
and other points in Pike County, Indiana. The miners at 
Lincoln City, who had been working both mines on shares, 
were warned not to return to work until they had been 
unionized. 

The big force of union miners, traveling in automobiles, 
reached the Oak Knob mine first. There they threatened 
the engineer with cremation, saying they would throw him 
into the furnace unless he shut off the ventilating fan. 
When he did so the other men were forced to come out of 
the shaft. The Oak Knob miners were forced to accompany 
the visitors to the Fox Hill mine. 


Floyd W. Parsons Now Editorial Director 
Of Gas Age-Record; Still with Post 


Hine W. PARSONS, who as editor founded Coal Age 
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ot those sections of the paper which related to coal mining. 
When it was decided that a new paper, Coal Age, should 
be started and the coal-mining features in The Engineering 
and Mining Journal should be discarded Mr. Parsons took 
charge of the new paper. This was in 1911. His success 
in this direction and the interest he took in promoting the 
work of the Fuel Administration during the war are well 
known to all our readers, who will wish him success in 
his new enterprise. 


Connellsville Coke Companies Under New 
Ownership; Three Plants to Resume 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the announcement that Frank 

E. Peabody of Pittsburgh in conjunction with the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co. and the Reading Iron Co. had acquired control of the 
American Coke Corporation and the Reilly-Peabody Fuel 
Co. it was announced that operations at the three plants 
would be resumed immediately and that their capacity of 
50,000 tons of coke monthly would be reached within sixty 
days. Mr. Peabody and his associates acquired control of 
the companies from Eugene S. Reilly and H. P. Monahan. 

The new officers of the American Coke Corporation are 
F. E. Peabody, president; R. E. Peabody, vice-president; 
W. Russell Carr, vice-president; C. M. Rhoads, secretary 
and treasurer; T. J. Atkinson, general sales manager. 

The Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co. will hereafter be known as 
the Peabody Fuel Co., the officers being the same as in the 
American Coke Corporation. 


Anthracite Shipments Drop 55,703 Tons in 
September, Due to Scranton Shutdowns 


HIPMENTS of anthracite during September, as reported 
to the Anthracite Bureau of Information, amounted to 
5,519,112 gross tons, as compared with 5,575,115 tons in 
August, a decrease of 55,703 tons. The loss in production 
due to the shutting down of some mines in the Scranton 
district that cannot be operated under the provisions of 
the Kohler Act was something over 200,000 tons, about 
three-fourths of which were made up by increased ship- 
ments from other districts. The total shipments for the 
coal year, beginning April 1, have amounted to 34,350,584 
tons, as compared with 33,479,753 tons for the correspond- 
ing period in 1920, a gain of 870,831 tons. 
Shipments by the initial carriers, in gross tons, were as 
follows: 
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and for the past two years has been in charge of the Philadelphi di SptemDer ‘ ee Sa 844 
5 ry. 3 PR iladelphia & Reading, S.ce eg... wee eee een U8 108 1,116, 
department entitled “Everybody’s Business” in The Satur- Lehigh alley. 54 oa BS SS Sh ae ey ape: a 
) ; ; < Jersey: Centraliins: 22) .250es se ee ee eee i ; 
day Evening Post, has become editorial director of the TanknWanna koe) eee ee eee 736.571 953,014 
Gas Age-Record. Mr. Parsons will continue as a contrib- Delaware & Buidsontic! Pw has wees z | ) 4 ! 9 756,982 
7 : : enhsylvania.«-25). she sep ie eae ee ae ree ‘ i 
utor to The Saturday Evening Post and other national Hite fet, ee ee ee anes age 631,882 628,280 
magazines. New York, Ontario & Western................ 123,742 98,355 
For many years Mr. Parsons was associate editor of Lehirh &) New Bingland=) 5), sae eee 265,114 192,167 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, having entire control Totalas. 02... $14 Loe aa eer ea. ee 5,519,412 5,575,115 
e e e 
Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
Duri £S ber* 
uring Season to End of September 
(In Net Tons) 
1921 1920 1919 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
Hocking Valley......... 3,392,526 90,626 3,483,152 2,533,666 51,508 2,585,174 3,476,476 97,686 3,574,162 
Toledo sat ater ee eee Toledo & Ohio Central... 912,039 25,463 37,502 1,155,803 44,646 1,200,449 1,030,810 31,539 1,062,349 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 2,019,800 59,071 2,078,871 933,093 28,423 961,516 1,886,659 44,918 1,931,577 
Sandusky. 405.440 3 ee Pennsylvania........... 1,221,981 35,303 1,257,284 1,066,276 15,015 1,081,291 1,102,597 30,193 1,132,790 
Huron................... Wheeling & Lake Erie... 1,418,326 40,134 1,458,460 1,376,311 73,418 1,449,729 1,183,769 41,148 1,224,917 
Jorain syst. s. 2 eee, eBaltimore & Ohioh os 2767645 87,837 2,264,482 2,163,365 152,418 »315,783 2,240,013 121,721 2,361,734 
{ Pennsylvania........:.. 1,768,313 73,258 1,841,571 752,653 115,458 868,111 1,773,256 198,259 1,971,515 
Cleveland) s2enc Acne Litto Se sne iis See ae. 355,964 12,071 368,035 243,997 14,116 258,113 189,235 5,598 194,833 
PAIPOFt Ey ae ee Baltimore & OB10 4 ois hgo-5y ed ic Ete ee ee eo ee 5 Re en ce en eee 16,692 12,954 29,646 
Ashtabula... <2.) men wl New York Centrale... 959,835 52,381 1,012,216 988,367 196,63 1,185,004 1,384,993 118,556 1,503,549 
\ Pennsylvania........... 1,922,167 63,910 1,986,077 1,210,112 70,349 1,280,461 1,525,198 77,201 1,602,399 
Connestts, 5 oo een Bessemer & Lake Erie... 1,090,156 14,732 1,104,888 1,797,497 30,624 1,828,121 1,105,605 7,108 1,112,713 
Erie..................... { Pennsylvania—West.... 770,091 27,030 797,121 149,137 12,926 162,063 613,242 34,255 647,497 
\ Pennsylvania—East..... 140,393 24,799 165,192 234,116 59,245 293,361 152,678 11,771 164,449 
TOtalss oss eves ot capient 2 Ae Fee et eee 18,148,236 606,615 18,754,851 14,604,393 864,783 15,469,176 17,681,223 832,907 18,514,130 


* Compiled by Coal & Ore Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager. 
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Borderland Injunction Against Operators 
And Miners Is Delayed 


OSTPONEMENT to Oct. 28 of the Federal court hear- 

ing on an application for a preliminary injunction in the 
suit attacking all essential details of present co-operative 
agreements between union miners and operators was agreed 
on recently by counsel in the case, and approved by Judge 
A. B. Anderson, who will conduct the hearing. Counsel for 
the United Mine Workers of America, defendant in the suit 
along with several operators employing only union miners, 
asked a delay of the hearing, to have more time for prepa- 
ration of the defense. 

The suit was brought by the Borderland Coal Corpora- 
tion, of West Virginia, on behalf of more than sixty non- 
union operators in the Williamson field of West Virginia, 
where the unicn is seeking to organize the miners. Be- 
sides seeking an order forbidding further efforts on the 
part of the union to organize the Williamson field, the oper- 
ators ask the court to enjoin the collection of union dues 
through the operators and the cancellation of wage agree- 
ments between the union and the operators, the contention 
of the complainants being that the union is an unlawful 
organization. 

Further action in the removal proceedings growing 
out of the government’s case against local miners and 
operators charged with conspiracy to violate the Sherman 
anti-trust laws has been stopped pending a conference be- 
tween L. Ert Slack, of Indianapolis, who has charge of 
the prosecution of the case, and Attorney General Daugherty. 
Mr. Slack says that arguments which were to have been 
heard in Chicago several weeks ago on a petition for re- 
moval were postponed by instructions from the Attorney 
General, who said that all pending removal proceedings 
should be suspended pending a conference which he wishes 
to have with Mr. Slack at Washington. No time has been 
set for the conference, Mr. Slack said. 





Mingo Hearing On; Murray Offers Plan for 
Settlement, Taft to Name Administrator 


| Bead hearings in the investigation by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor of the West Virginia coal-strike situa- 
tion were begun Monday, Oct. 24. Monday and Tuesday 
were devoted to hearing representatives of the miners; 
Wednesday and Thursday representatives of the operators 
were to be heard and on Friday and Saturday witnesses 
were to be called by the committee. Thereafter the com- 
mittee will draft its report and recommendations for sub- 
mission to the Senate. Members of the committee feel that 
remedies which may be applied in this case will have equal 
force in settling other industrial disputes. 


Philip Murray, vice president of the United Mine Workers . 


of America, opened the miners’ case, submitting what he 
said was a definite plan for the settlement of the coal 
controversy. It involves the exercise by the committee 
of mediation to obtain an agreement between operators 
and workers which will safeguard what he said are the 
fundamental rights of miners and operators and provide 
a reasonable basis for working regulations and conditions, 
the agreement to be interpreted and applied by an adminis- 
trator appointed by Chief Justice Taft of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Mr. Murray said the following safeguards were 
essential to regularity of production and peace of coal 
mines: 

Freedom of speech, assembly and movement; rights of 
workers to organize and bargain through their represent- 
atives; protection of workers against discrimination because 
of membership in labor organizations; protection of unor- 
ganized workers against intimidation or coercion by mem- 
bers of labor organizations; assurances that democratic 
institutions will not be subordinated to industrial control 
by operators paying and controlling deputy sheriffs and 
constables or private guards; restoration to former occu- 
pation of miners barred from employment because of mem- 
bership in labor organizations. 

Mr. Murray attributed the labor troubles in West Vir- 
ginia primarily to the influence of the United States Steel 
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Corporation, the Pennsylvania R.R. and allied interests, 
which he said control a large part of coal lands in the inde- 
pendent field. He denied that the union favored the expro- 
priation of private property or that unionization decreases 
output. He also denied charges that West Virginia miners 
and outside operators were in collusion. Mr. Murray said 
government ownership would require careful deliberation 
and exhaustive study before it could be applied. 


Twelve Hundred Indicted for Armed March 


BOUT the middle of October the Logan County (W. Va.) 

Grand Jury reported 232 new indictments against mem- 
bers of the army of miners who attempted to invade Logan 
County. In all the special and regular grand juries in 
Logan County returned 1,217 indictments for complicity 
in the insurrection. This is said to be the largest number 
any grand jury in the state investigating a single viola- 
tion of the law has ever returned. Among others against 
whom indictments were granted were Frank Keeney and 
Fred Mooney, president and secretary, respectively, of Dis- 
trict 17, United Mine Workers of America, and William 
Blizzard, another district official who was said to be the 
general in charge of the march. The charge against the 
officials is murder in connection with the killing of John 
Gore, a deputy sheriff, at Blair Mountain. 

Not only have indictments been returned in the state 
courts but it seems to be generally understood that an ef- 
fort will be made to bring many of those indicted before 
the federal court on charges of treason.and for inciting, 
abetting and sympathy with rebellion. Evidence showing 
the probable manner of financing the armed rebellion of 
miners and the march into Logan County was presented to 
the grand jury in the investigation, miners testifying that 
$1.50 a month in addition to the regular assessments and 
dues was checked off the wages of each for some time prior 
to the insurrection. Two hundred and fifty of the indict- 
ments returned charged conspiracy to commit murder. 

Keeney and Mooney, in addition to being indicted in 
Logan County, have been indicted by the Kanawha County 
Grand Jury for “inciting insurrection in connection with 
the recent miners’ march on Logan County.” The officials 
of District 17, just mentioned, now face charges in four 
counties—Ming‘o, Logan, Boone and Kanawha—all incident 
to the recent armed march. More than 1,200 witnesses have 
been examined so far by the Kanawha Grand Jury. 


Union May Not Interfere With Contracts 


Which Preclude Union Membership 


UDGE I. C. HERDDON, of the McDowell County (W. Va.) 

Circuit Court, has made permanent the injunction 
restraining the United Mine Workers from inducing the 
employees of the Algoma Coal & Coke Co. and of other 
operators in the Pocahontas region to join the union, a con- 
tract of service having been made between the operators 
and the individual miners by which they severally agree 
not to accept membership in that organization. 

In making the injunction permanent the Court perpetu- 
ally enjoins the defendants, including John L. Lewis, Wil- 
liam Green and all other officials or members of the United 
Mine Workers, from in any way molesting or interfering 
with or attempting to molest or interfere with the employees 
of the plaintiffs in the performance and fulfillment of their 
contracts of service. It also restrains the defendants from 
compelling or inducing by violence, threats, intimidations, 
abusive or violent language or by persuasion the employees 
of the companies in McDowell County, West Virginia to 
break their contracts of service with the plaintiffs. It also 
restrains the defendants from inducing or attempting to 
induce the McDowell miners to join the United Mine 
Workers of America so long as they are under contract with 
the Pocahontas operators and it also enjoins the defendants 
from entering upon the grounds or premises of the Poca- 
hontas companies for the purpose of interfering with em- 
ployees, interfering with the miners in the performance of 
their contracts of service or for the purpose of persuading 
miners to join the United Mine Workers of America. 
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Weekly Review 


minous coal, this time of 573,000 tons, indicates 

to what extent the seasonal demand is mounting. 
Statistics of the American Railway Association bear this 
out; during the second week in October the number of 
surplus coal cars decreased to 82,535, a reduction of 
more than 15,000 for that period. Car shortages have 
already appeared in certain producing sections, which, 
coupled with the approach of winter, presage much loss 
of output during the coming season with all the evils 
that accompany a car shortage. 


. NOTHER increase in the weekly production of bitu- 


RAIL STRIKE THREAT HAS LITTLE EFFECT ON MARKET 


Production has been moving steadily upward since 
early in September, therefore the announcement of the 
impending railroad strike has failed to materially affect 
output. At this writing the refusal of buyers to be 
stampeded into the market because of a threatened 
tie-up of transportation seems to be justified. The 
various rail union heads more or less apologetically an- 
nounced their strike program and several have followed 
this with a withdrawal of their unqualified support of 
the “Big Five’ transportation unions. 

Only in the Middle West has there been a distinct 
market flurry because of the railroad situation. In 
other sections buyers are still on a current basis, es- 
pecially as freight-rate reductions appear to be immi- 
nent. New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are tak- 
ing slightly more coal, prompted by a better industrial 
situation and a cautious policy regarding transportation 
difficulties. New England remains strictly a buyers’ 
market with Hampton Roads shippers urging all the 
tonnage the consumer will take, to the detriment of the 
all-rail coals. 


The recent offer of the Shipping Board to charter - 


vessels to American exporters at a nominal price is 
based on the hope that foreign trade might be revived 
and unemployment lessened. The plan is to charter the 


vessels through the Department of Commerce at $1 per 
month on a bare boat form of charter, provided the 
department could induce a lower freight rate to sea- 
board for coal through the railroad commission. 

Prices, which have been firming up for some time, 
have been further strengthened by the week’s develop- 
ments. Coal Age index of spot prices stands at 93 as of 
Oct. 24, compared with 90 on Oct. 17. 
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Anthracite production is cee steadily and the 
demand is assuming healthy proportions. Independent 
producers easily obtain premiums on their family sizes 
while the steam coals have so improved their position 
that but little of this tonnage is going under company 
schedules. 

Production of beehive coke is increasing to a degree 
perhaps out of proportion to the demand. The result is 
that this market, while more active than for the past 
few months, received a price set-back last week. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production increased sharply during the week ended Oct. 
15. According to the Geological Survey, the output was 
9,696,000 net tons, 573,000 in excess of that for the preced- 
ing week. In spite of this increase, however, production 
is still much below the level of any corresponding week in 
the past four years. Preliminary reports of the following 
week—Oct. 17 to 22—-show increased loadings of 2,141 cars 
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in the first two days, as compared with the corresponding 
days of the week preceding. 
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All-rail movement was somewhat heavier during the week 
ended Oct. 15, when 2,923 cars were forwarded over the 
Hudson gateways. This compares with 2,595 cars in the 
preceding week and 5,163 in the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Although late in the season, Lake coal dumpings are hold- 
ing up rather well, as shippers are pushing the movement 
to take advantage of the preferential rates from the mines 
to lower docks which expire Oct. 31; there is an additional 
incentive in the probability that any holdovers in dock 
stocks next spring will be a welcome asset because of the 
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possibility of a miners’ strike at that time. Lake dumpings 
during the week ended Oct. 22 were 583,752 net tons—563,- 
319 cargo and 20,483 vessel fuel—as compared with 1,138,- 
217 tons in the corresponding week of last year. The total 
movement for the season to date is 20,866,700 tons, about 
1,200,000 in excess of 1920. 
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Coastwise business was in a spurt during the week ended 
Oct. 20. At the Hampton Roads piers 243,948 gross tons 
were dumped for all accounts, 30,000 tons in excess of 
the preceding week, but as only six cargoes cleared for 
export it can be seen to what extent the New England 
market is being utilized by the shippers of Southern 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Sept.20, Oct.10, Oct.17, Oct.24, 

Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $4.90 $4.75 $4.50 $4.50@$4.85 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus sc 2e7 5 aio... 158 269. §2,50@) 2.75 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.20 2.05 1.95 1.50@ 1.65 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2.95 «2.60 2:90 .2,.75@ 3.50 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 5.05 4.85 4.85 4.75@ 5.00 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 14 OS 95 lis 95a 75 @a2e15 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2. 35240 wees oe 2 100) 2.79 
Somerset mine run.. Boston. a. 75 85) 1690 1.60@ 2.15 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. . New York... 3.25 3.15 3.20 3.25@ 3.50 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.10 3.10 3.15 3.00@ 3.30 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.75 2.75 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.40@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.25@ 2.60 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.40 2.45 2.45 2. 35@ 2.60 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.20 2.15 2.20 2.00@ 2.60 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. Deon) 2 05) eee tome 2 00@) 2.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.. 215 a 2) 302 20 2. 10@ 2.30 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.90 1.80 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. E80 18a lea 7 5@; 2500 

Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.. ZA00') 274108. 2.00 2.00 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York,.. 1.85 1.75 1.75 1 65@ 1.95 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.75 75 1.65@ 1.85 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.70 1.85 1.75 K60@ 1.76 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 
Pittsburgh mine run (St. ). Pittsburgh... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.10@ 2.20 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 1.95 1.60@ 1.70 
Kanawha lump....«...... Columbus.... 3.45 3.20 3.20 3.25@ 3.75 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.15 1.95 2.05 2.00@ 2.30 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
Hocking lump...........- Columbus.... 3.25 3.20 3.20 3.10@ 3.50 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.15 2.00 2.00 2.00@ 2.20 
Hocking eee ee cre Columbus:... 7.20 1.05 1.00 1.00@ 1.25 
Pitts. No. 8 lump.. me Clevelantls tone) on 3.22 Ne 3.00@ 3.50 


Market Sept.20, Sha bt Oct. 17, Oct. 24, 

Quoted 192] 21 1921 19217 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland,... $2.15 ri a $2.15 $2.10@$2.25 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60@ 1.75 

Midwest 
Franklin, Il. lump........ Chicago..... 3.65 3.80 3.90 3.50@ 4.50 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.90 2.70 2.85 3.25@ 4.25 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.90 1.40 0.95 2.50@ 3.25 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2.108) 2.20) 572250, (2200@; 3.00 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... Pit Wee | Pee A ley BIC wr ee 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 12600) 1545 1.20 1.25@ 2.25 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... Zap EN 4M oe whey mor ei OY (ry ui ven] M) 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2:40. 2255 62.50 .2;35@.:2,75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1,50 1.60 1.50@ 2.15 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2 90 257 09 peerOr bi 2e159@i55 25 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... ILC EGTA SrA EO Aey 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1.45 1.45 1.25@ 2.15 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 2.75 3.40 3.40 3.50@ 3.75 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis 1295—- 1.85 1.75. 1.75@ 2.25 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 0.60 0.55 0.60 0.75@ 1.00 
West. Ky. lump.......... Houlsville..+.) 8207), (92.95 3215 2.50@ 3.25 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.10@ 2.65 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.25 1.30 1.40 0.75@ 1.75 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.25@ 4.25 
Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.40 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
S. HE. Ky. lump........... Louisville.... 3.50 3.65 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 
§. E. Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.15 2.20 2.30 2.00@ 2.40 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.20@ 1.50 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City. 5.75 niet oe Re ee 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas" Cityter4i 25" veeliows, Wo acu..” Wune nee 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City 2.00 eal. e tbe 1 A oe ae 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 




















Market ' Freight ———— Oct. 10, 1921 _ Oct. 17, 1921 Oct. 24, 1921 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
New York...... $2610 edad oe sae $72 COGSiit 7 See iaerere SOOO $7.7 Dae Be ecite Rix. $7.60@$7.75 
Philadelphia..... 2.66 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 60@ $8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7. sa at 20 7.75@ 7.85 
Chicago........ 5.63 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 12.80 
New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 8. 000 a 25 7.60@ 7.75 
Philadelphia... .. 2.66 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 
Chicago.......- 5.63 > 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
New. Yorkss..c 2.61 8.50@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 
Philadelphia..... 2.66 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 
Chicago........ 5.63 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 13.40 12.90 
New York...... 2.61 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 
Philadelphia... .. 2.66 8.00@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 
Chicagos..c daics 5.63 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 13.40 12.80 
New York...... 2.47 5.00@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 5.25@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5.50@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 
Philadelphia... .. 2.38 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
@hicagowes.s 5.63 12.40 Wit 12.40 11.15 12.40 11.15 
Buckwheat No. 1....... New York...... 2.47 3.00@ 3.25 3.50 3.00@ 3.25 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1....... Philadelphia 2.38 2.75@ 3.00 3550 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
ices cect serie cieias © anal New York...... 2.47 2.00@ 2.25 2.50 2.00@ 2.40 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 2.20 
(ice eee acceee cere Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 e250 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
RAE LOV Gs on's vies slbiele aise ae New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 eG 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
arlagsectn.. cetiens este ne Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Bardsey6é; .32 i: ee ssicei- e's New York...... 22 Al. Meee were tie 2530, Bee Pee ees. PET oe yl RARE Le PROCS 2.50 
*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 


+Advanees over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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coal. Exporters are concentrating their attention on South 
America and the West Indies, the only markets that are 
now taking coal where British competition has not, at least, 
temporarily eliminated the American trader. 

The domestic market is progressing more satisfactorily, 
although as in the steam section, expectation of freight 
reductions is playing havoc with future orders. House- 
holders are coming into the market because of the cooler 
weather but they are not buying their full requirements 
at this time. Resultant sizes have been strengthened, espe- 
cially in the Middle West, by the strike talk and prices 
have moved up from last week’s distress quotations. Should 
the strike fail to demoralize coal deliveries there is no 
doubt that the spot steam market will mark time in those 
sections where recent buying has been predicted on the 
possibility of a transportation tie-up. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal during the week ended Oct. 15 was 
1,843,000 net tons, according to the Geological Survey, as 
compared with 1,793,000 in the preceding week. The sea- 
sonal domestic demand has been augmented by purchases 
made as a precaution against the possible rail strike. Inde- 
pendent prices on steam sizes have firmed up to very near 
the company schedule, while their domestic quotations 
range 50c.@$1 over the old-line figures. 

Cumulative production to the end of September was 
66,800,000 net tons, about 1,700,000 tons ahead of 1920 and 
exceeded only three times in the past eight years, the most 
recent being 1918, a year of very large washery produc- 
tion. The decision of the Glen Alden Coal Co. to reopen 
immediately six idle collieries has averted a general strike. 
The decision means the return to work of 5,000 miners who 
have been out of employment since the Kohler bill be- 
came effective in July. Shipments via all-rail to New Eng- 
land over the Hudson were 2,961 cars in the week ended 
Oct. 15, a slight decrease from the preceding week. Lake 
dumpings are still good, being 96,350 net tons in the week 
ended Oct. 19, as compared with 103,240 the week before. 
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Coal Age Index 93, 
Week of October 24, 
1921 This’ diagram 
shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices vf bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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July 
COKE 


Production of beehive coke amounted to 94,000 net tons 


during the week ended Oct. 15. This was an increase of 
8,000 tons over the week before and reflects the gradual 
improvement in production noted recently. 

The Frick Coke Co. has resumed operation of 600 ovens, 
after an idleness of more than six months. Within the next 
ten days more ovens will be reopened. 





Foreign Market 


And Export News 





coal coke, 176,632 quintals of coal 
briquets, 5,589 quintals of lignite coke 
and 444,816 quintals of lignite briquets. 
(A quintal=100 lb.) 





United States Coal and Coke Exports 
and Imports During September 


Exports of coal continued to decrease 
during September, the returns to the 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 
during the week ended Oct. 8 was 
1,767,000 metric tons, according to a 
cable to Coal Age. This compares with 
1,778,000 tons in the preceding week. 


German production, exclusive of the 
Sarre district and the Palatinate, from 
January to August, 1920, was as fol- 
lows: Coal, 84,000,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 67,000,000 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1919; lignite, 
71,000,000 tons, as compared with 60,- 
000,000; and coke, 16,000,000 tons, as 
compared with 13,000,000 tons. During 
the month of August alone the output 
was 10,700,000 tons, as compared with 
8,800,000 tons last year; lignite, 9,600,- 
000, as compared with 8,100,000; and 
ecke, 2,200,000, as compared with 
1,900,000. 

ITaALY—Quotations cabled to Coal 
Age show Cardiff steam firsts un- 
changed at 43s. 6d. on the Genoa mar- 
ket 

BELGIUM — The situation on the 
coal market is quite unchanged. In 


the industrial coal section stocks con- 
tinue to accumulate and have now 
reached a total of over 627,000 tons. 


New SoutH WALES — Exports of 
coal from Newcastle, N. S. W., during 
September, 1921, were 322,000 tons. 


SpaAin—Austrian coal is quoted f.o.b. 
Barcelona as follows: Screened 100 
pesetas, large 95, small 75@80. ‘The 
freight rate from Gijon 
pesetas. 


SPITZBERG—The first cargo of coal 
shipped from the Island of Spitzberg 
arrived in Rotterdam in 
Dutch observers are of the opinion that 
Scandinavian countries are best adapted 
for the importation of this coal al- 
though the price, laid down at Dutch 
ports, permits successful competition 
with English and German coals. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—The output dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1921 shows u 
tendency toward stabilization, and the 
individual 
miner has increased. The total output 
for the three months was 29,253,356 
quintals of bituminous and 50,423,510 
quintals of lignite; 3,370,236 quintals of 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce show. In the corresponding 
month of last year, exports of bitumin- 
ous coal exceeded 4,000,000 tons. This 
year they were léss than a millon and 
a quarter tons. The detailed figures 
are as follows, in gross tons: 

September, September, 

1920 1921 


Anthracite: 7:.10-8 Saarage 2 eae 287,268 
1s now 16. Bituminous. ............. 4,011,424 1,211,610 
Exported to: 

France y-.52.5:. ga tacen ea aL OF 17,045 

Ttaly. ani tcc fe ee DO DOG 17,898 

Netherlands.......... 290,786 eee 

aba wr iokeaanare ee +e 

witzerland........... 061 ~ at See 

August. atiada (3 cpio aeat 1,763,246 1,034,816 

Panama. cia cao nee 9,606 

México 24-90 ee 15,847 13,688 

British West Indies 19,519 6,305 

Cubase: S20 Saree 125,156 31,748 

Other West Indies. 18,805 1653 

Argentind asset oee 276,680 33,659 

Brazil. ... 135,561 24,411 

Chilés> ee ee 38,007 1,455 

UTMgUay es. eee 48,549 "eee 

Zypte saan iy aetae chalet va 5,916 

Other countries....... 482,815 11,410 

Coke oe bean Bee 80,377 17,634 

‘Anthracite sae ones 2,510 137 

‘ : Bituminous..::....... 126,197 112,762 
working capacity of the Imported from: 

United'Kangdonice:..: ss2aeers 435 

Canada: ee. 103,991 96,632 

Japans 4am aici 35 8,464 

Australia er cee tue 21,506 7,230 

Other countries....... 35 1 

Coke £7i-45 2a we ote 2,150 1,450 
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British Overproduction Must Find Outlet 


Export Quotations Again Reduced—Foreign Demand 
Unsatisfactory—Grave Operating Problems Confront 
Producers — Heavy French Stocks Accumulate 


Production in the United Kingdom 
during the week ended Oct. 8 was 
4,287,000 gross tons as compared with 
4,114,000 in the week preceding. Cabled 
quotations to Coal Age show further 
slight reductions for export Foreign 
buyers are not active, apparently with- 
holding orders in the belief that still 
lower prices must come. 

A provisional estimate places the 
September exports from Great Britain 
‘at 3,400,000 gross tons, or about 300,000 
tons in excess of the August figure. Be- 
cause of high freight and mine costs 
in the United States it has been pos- 
sible for British exporters to secure 
an order from San Francisco and 
numerous inquiries have been received, 
aggregating a large tonnage. 

The fact that the English are under- 
selling American coals in Italy by $2 
per ton has not eliminated the latter 
from that market. It is believed that 
the British quotations are only tem- 
porary, induced by an anxiety to clear 
surplus stocks and provide production. 
In further favor of the returning 
American competition is the labor dis- 
pute in Great Britain, the necessity of 
reducing wages being caused by the 
ending of the Government subsidy. 

The Miners’ Federation has sum- 
moned an emergency meeting in Lon- 
don to deal with the complications 
which have arisen in connection with 
the fixing of wages for October. The 
miners contend they are entitled to 112 
per cent on the 1915 standard rate, the 
owners arguing for 51.68 per cent. 

In the North Wales area 3,000 miners 
have been unemployed since the stop- 
page and the closing of the collieries 
involves a further 15,000 men. In other 
districts, 2,500 miners have received 
14 days’ notice to stop work. 


British Seek French Buyers 


Many collieries are not making a 
profit and owners are debating the 
advisability of closing down. The iron 
and steel trades are making no de- 
mands and only 50 out of 500 blast fur- 
naces are operating. The only normal 
call is from the public gas works and 


the railroads, the household demand 
having fallen partly because the public 
learned how to economize during the 
stoppage. 

Consumers are still being impor- 
tuned to buy English coals at prices 
which are extremely attractive. These 
quotations are so low that competition 
of home coals is extremely difficult, 
even with the reductions in costs that 
have been made. The French Midi Ry. 
has made another purchase. having 
contracted for 50,000 tons of Mon- 
mouthshire large at 25s. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN FRANCE, 


JAN.-JUNE, 1921, IN METRIC TONS 
AEH Benottragh adits ueenee oth SORTS 2,427,588 
Feb. 2,204,211 
IVnI Parr eae eibe Ns kha a 2,320,318 
April 2,316,250 
ME gor. ich, cade wit Woah et 2,162,307 
UI Rat seo Ab art Spee ce ae eens 2,408,381 

Potala dicate statis uae sie 13,839,055 


To this total may be added 4,436,000 
tons from the Sarre district, making in 
all 18,275,000 tons. 


Exports at Minimum; Hampton Roads 
Busy With Coastwise Tonnage 


The coastwise trade was given a 
strong stimulus by the prospect of a 
railroad strike. The price of Pools 1 
and 2 advanced very noticeably during 
the week, Pool 1 being quoted $5.15@ 
$5.25, and Pool 2 $4.80@$4.90, an in- 
crease of about 30c. Rates on coal to 
New England also advanced during the 
week, barges and schooners being char- 
tered for $1@$1.15, as against 90c.@ 
95c. for the week before. 

Export business remained dull, with 
no coal moving except in small quanti- 
ties to South America and the West 
Indies. Accumulations decreased 
slightly during the week, while vessel 
tonnage awaiting cargo dropped down 
to approximately 10,000 tons. The 
bunker business has not been as brisk 
as usual, but prices advanced along 
with cargo coal. 

The Virginia Ry., serving the Sew- 
all’s Point Piers, has announced that it 
does not anticipate any severe tie-up 
even if the railroad strike does occur, 
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because of a large number of men said 
to be already in sight for handling 
trains if the unions walk out. The N. 
& W. and C. & O. were not included in 
the first three groups ordered out, and 
no announcement has been made as yet 
by them as to the prospects for con- 
tinued service in the event of the 
strike. 


PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended — 


; Oct. 13 Oct. 20 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Garson) hand snses acc lace 1,655 1,286 
Tons on hand. 87,751 68,517 
Tons dumped for week. ... 99,569 123,301 
TONNREE \WHILIND ens. oe lates 12,500 8,100 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carwon DADA ee sort elntes jak 336 1,461 
Mons onvNand 6. eet eee yee, 66,800 73,050 
Tons dumped for week.......... 74,856 75,203 
Tonnage. waitingsi0h. «coe.. ch ok 14,000 70 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
WaT SION EDANG Aw te, teed nace 782 776 
Tons on hand. 39,100 38,650 
Tons dumped for week. 36,273 45,444 
TLONBS PR LWAlbINe eins. fe ee eee eee aon ID 1,575 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
Oct. 15 Oct. 22F 
Pool 9, New York,... $5.75@$6.00 $5.90@ 26; aa 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.50@ 5.65 5.65@ 5 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.80@ 6.00 5.80@ 6. a0 
Pool 10, Phiadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.70 5.50@ 5.75 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. .00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.90@ 5.00 5.15@ 5.25 
Pools 5-6-7. Hamp.Rds. 4.25@ 4.40 4.25@ 4.50 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New \ork.... 6.10@ 6.20 6.25@ 6.35 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.80@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.15 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.80@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 71, Baltimore..... 6.10@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp Rds.... 5.00@ 5.15 5.25@ 5.40 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.90 5.00@ 5.10 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 47s. 6d. f.o.b. 47s. 6d.f.0.b. 
Welsh. Rio de Janeiro... 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, La Plata ...... 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.0. 
elsh, Madeiria ...... 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe. . 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa... ax oos 55s. t.i.b. 55s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Neweustle aoe @37s. 35s.@37s. 
Belgian, Antwerp ... 110 fr. 110 fr. 
C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 
—Oct. 15— —Oct. 22¢— 
Low High Low High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... 38.80 $8.35 $9.10 $8.95 
United Kingdom ..... 8.95 8.75 9.05 8.90 
West Italy... . 8.85 8.60 9.40 9.25 
Scandinavia... ....... 9.80 9.40 9.75 9.60 
West Indies... . 6.80 6.30 7.00 6.80 
The Plate.. ae Re eh: 9.90 9.75 
Rio Janeiro........... 9.40 9.25 


These quotations are purely poiaet and as far as 
can be learned, no business is being done in these 
markets. 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Oct. 15 Oct. 22+ 
Admirality Large... ... 30s. 6d. 293s.@30s. 
Steam, Smalls...... 19s. 6d. 19s.@ 20s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 27s. 3d. 25s.@27s.6d. 
Bat Gas. occas cases 27s. 3d. 25s.@ 26s. 
Best Bunkers. ee he ae 26s. 6d. 253.@26s. 


tAdvance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in afu/ics, 


AUSTRALIAN COAL MINERS have ac- 
cepted the operators’ stipulation for 
separate local working agreements. It 
is also agreed that if the negotiations 
are unsuccessful the dispute will be 
referred to arbitration. The original 
demands were for a national agreement 
with a refusal to resort to arbitration. 

The Victorian Electricity Commis- 
sioners of Australia are contracting for 
the purchase from the Zeitz Co. of 
Germany of the briqueting plant for 


s 
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use at the lignite mines at Morwell. 
The cost is stated to be £110,000. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Oct. 20: 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 

Sw. SS. Gothia, for Barbados... .. . 2,642 
For Argentine: 

Br. SS. Ryde. for Argentine...... 4,837 
For Canada: 

Br. Bark Maid of England, for Bathurst, N.B. 1,005 
For Chile: 

Am. SS. Orcus, for Chilean ports... . 1,017 
For Cuba: 

Br. SS. Finchley, for Havana. . 3,283 
For Mexico: 

Am. SS. Panuco, for Vera Cruz...... ee 1,014 

FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


For Atlantic Islands: 
SS. Santurce, for Guanica, Porto Rico... . 
Br. SS. Blackheath, for Alexandria. . 





Switzerland Liquidates Coal Losses 


During the period of high demand 
last year Switzerland, like other Eu- 
ropean states, which are dependent 
upon foreign coal importations, had the 
required fuel imported by the State and 
for the account of the State, and the 
losses which were unavoidable had to 
be carried by the government. The 
Swiss Coal Association at Basle 
(Schweizerische Kohlengenossenschaft, 
Basel) an organization, called forth by 
the Federal Department for economical 
policy, had been intrusted with the pur- 
chase of the coal required for the winter 
1920-21. This association got into a 
difficult position. Considerable quanti- 
ties of coal were bought at high prices, 
chiefly from the United States, and this 
was very difficult to dispose of, requir- 
ing a great sacrifice which the organ- 
ization alone was not able to endure. 

The exclusive right of importing coal, 
which had been granted the association 
by the government, would have made it 
possible to make up for the losses, but 
with this end in view it would have been 
necessary to keep prices far in excess 
of the general market. Therefore, in 
order to allow the Swiss industries to 
acquire coal at normal prices the Fed- 
eral authorities decided that the State 
would have to bear the losses and that 
as soon as possible the general coal 
trade would again be given free rein. 
The association consented to liquidat- 
ing after the federal government had 
agreed to reimburse the paid in capital, 
including the current interest, follow- 
ing which the association was dissolved 
and coal is now being freely imported. 





Average Daily Italian Coal Receipts 
in Italian Controlled Vessels 
(In Metric Tons) 


Port June, 1920 June, 1921] 
eéghornsec es eee 1,149 ae IP f 
Trieste: 2. ease 1,002 1,418 
Palermo... OAS 992 1,301 
MGshIN gt ie never. Bree ater 732 1,144 
Genoa sereerecrpatsnk ace 676 1,113 
SDOziRe tt. eee 978 1,087 
Civitavecchia............ 1,300 1,000 

ari ShE 350.4 ches ed sa ele 923 
Naples ere: Geen 1,163 824 
Catania. (i): FE& 2c. cb eae eee ey 820 
Vente st irsy nck tae 830 817 
ANCOD S224: aoc cie oa Sue 772 814 
SS MT GIN Gs fac hs fc he et a Be cen 774 
Weransor-.. 26d: ane as 718 
Gerona vote ue. sce teas 932 633 
FROGMI TA SOP. rte Oe cba ee 601 
Barletigs. = - bki os otae eae 554 
Brivdisit.. ope atte eee 792 536 
Torre Annunziata......... 1,261 51S 
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From the Market Centers 





New England 


BOSTON 


Strike Prospect Discounted—Market 
Unchanged—Prices Continue on Low 
Level — Anthracite Producers Well 
Supplied with Orders. 


Bituminous—The possibility of labor 
difficulty on the railroads has apparent- 
ly had no effect whatever upon buyers. 
Not only are the latter well stocked for 
the present, but they are inclined to dis- 
count any serious interruption to serv- 
ice on the Eastern railroads. Among 
railroad men here there is a strong 
sentiment that an actual walk-out 
could have only a beneficial effect on 
the general situation. The prevailing 
inclination is to await developments, 
for there is practically no anxiety over 
the outcome. 

A certain volume of coal is being ab- 
sorbed in weekly quotas, but the pres- 
sure is still from the buyer to the sell- 
er, and there is observed no increase in 
buying power in any direction. A few 
small foundries have started up on a 
50 per cent basis, not so much because 
of new business as to operate the 
plants in cold weather and furnish 
work for old hands. The textile mills 
are only maintaining the rate of pro- 
duction that was characteristic of the 
summer months, and in many cases 
there is enough experimenting with oil 
and electricity for power that coal has 
been allowed to accumulate to such ex- 
tent that several large units will hard- 
ly be in the market again until well 
into next season. 

Early in the week certain owners of 
coastwise vessels and barges tried to 
advance marine freights on _ the 
strength of high winds and fog, but 
aside from a few small barges from 
Hampton Roads no bottoms have been 
chartered at any advance and delivered 
prices here have remained unchanged. 
Over the Philadelphia and New York 
piers only a minimum tonnage is being 
dumped; prices there are also on the 
lowest basis of the season and _ ship- 
pers see no prospect of better condi- 
tions in the near future. 

From rehandling points at Provi- 
dence, Boston, and Portland coal is 
being sent inland to points actually 
west of the Connecticut River, and not 
only is this a regular feature but 
Hampton Roads coals are being sent to 
New York Harbor to bunker steamers 
in competition with Pennsylvania 
coals and ships are being sent with 
cargoes around Nova Scotia to the St. 
Lawrence River to serve points that 
ordinarily are reached all-rail from 


central Pennsylvania. These are con- 
ditions that make some of our factors 
reflect seriously on the need of radical 
revision of the commodity tariffs that 
are 75 per cent higher than during 
much of the war period. 

Central Pennsylvania operators con- 
tinue hopeful of better prices and hesi- 
tate to commit themselves for more 
than a few weeks at a time, but mean- 
while they are dragging the bottom, so 
far as orders are concerned. There is 
little hope now of any spurt in all-rail 
business for the balance of the year. 

Anthracite—While in many respects 
it is a weather market, the current de- 
mand for domestic sizes is reasonably 
steady. Certain of the old-line com- 
panies have made an extraordinary 
showing in the volume moved this 
season, aS compared with previous 
years. A surprisingly small proportion 
has gone into storage. Retail demand 
here is constant now, and the dealers 
es for good business well into Decem- 

er. 
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NEW YORK: 


Demand for Anthracite Stronger— 
Bituminous Market Quiet after Short- 
Lived Flurry—Strike Threat Discount- 
ed—Quotations Firmer. 


Anthracite—There is more strength 
in the market, due to the activity de- 
veloped by the threatened rail strike. 
Newspaper stories that New York City, 
with its coal yards filled, would have 
only about two weeks’ supply of coal 
on hand, added to the influx of orders. 

Because of the scarcity of stove and 
chestnut, egg coal began to move faster 
than for the past few months. Pea 
continues to move slowly. 

Reports from the coal fields show 
that some of the smaller mines which 
were closed because of the lack of de- 
mand are now preparing to resume 
operations. Independent coals show a 
strengthening in most instances. 

The steam coals are more active. 
Local retail dealers, however, are not 
adding to their already large supplies 
unless they have orders calling for 
these sizes. 

Bituminous—The market is quiet, but 
not so quiet as it was before the strike 
threats appeared in print. Consumers 
whose reserve stocks were not large 
entered the market and quickly absorbed 
the free coals, after which the rush sub- 
sided. Quotations did not show any 
appreciable increase over those of the 
previous week. 

There still exists some anxiety over 
the strike situation and operators are 
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receiving many inquiries. Some large 
consumers have requested that deliver- 
ies be speeded up. 

The railroads appeared in the market 
and are said to have bought heavily in 
anticipation of trouble. There was 
‘some increased effort to ‘place con- 
tracts running up to April 1 but the 
operators were not anxious to tie up 
more of their output. Most of them 
look for better prices for spot coals 
with the advance of cooler weather, al- 
though discounting any likelihood of 
much increased business from the 
threatened rail trouble. 

Not so much is heard here regarding 
shipments of Pocahontas and New River 
coals to local consumers. It is neces- 
sary to make shipments of at least 
1,000 tons at a time and with the ex- 
ception of public utilities and some in- 
dividual industries there are few who 
have facilities for handling such quan- 
tities. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Demand Improves—Bitumi- 
nous Braced by Strike Talk — Spot 
Prices Firm — Producers Conservative. 


Anthracite—Without anything like a 
rush for coal there is at least an in- 
crease in the retail demand. There is 
no doubt that the rail strike talk has 
impelled some buying. 

Consumers cling sharply to their ob- 
jections to present prices. Dealers re- 
ceive many requests for prices which 
never result in orders, indicating the 
manner in which the user is shopping 
around. Due to this tendency of the 
consumer there are many variations of 
so-called standard retail figures. 

The steam sizes, with the possible ex- 
ception of rice, are in much better de- 
mand. Buckwheat has become fairly 
difficult to obtain at spot prices and 
independents are reaching the point 
where they are able to get the full 
$3.50 price for it. The companies re- 
port a strong demand for barley and 
the independents have little if any for 
the spot market. 


Bituminous—Early in the week the 
shippers received numerous inquiries 
for prices. Many of these requests 
were probably put out for the purpose 
of getting information, although a 
larger proportion than for some time 
resulted in actual business. For the 
most part, however, the larger buyers 
continued to treat the probability of a 
strike as remote. 

Big buyers feel certain of a freight 
reduction and are basing their pur- 
chases on this belief. Railroads still 
constitute the one considerable taker of 
fuel. Even now the rail lines have 
much coal stored in cars on the tracks, 
and one line which some years ago took 
a large number of low-side wooden cars 
out of service is utilizing this equip- 
ment in that manner. 

The general feeling is that only a fic- 
titious prosperity can come out of a 
strike. However, producers do not hesi- 
tate to inform consumers that they are 
ready to serve them and that present 
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prices are extremely low. This con- 
servative attitude has already served 
to keep market prices from jumping 
upward. 

The very best grades, such as Pools 
1, 71 and 9, constitute the bulk of the 
trading, and there is at times a tendency 
to shortness of Pool 1, at least prompt 
shipment cannot always be guaranteed. 





BUFFALO 
Getting Ready for Rail Strike—Good 
Supply Precludes Much Increased Buy- 
ing—Anthracite More Active. 

Bituminous — If the railroad strike 
takes place there may be a rush for 
coal, but it is not at all certain, for 
jobbers are urging consumers to lay 
in all they can. The increased demand 
is not large enough to affect prices and 
it will not be unless the strike cuts off 
the sources of supply for some time. 

So much preparation is being made 
to resist that the strike force will be 
discounted before it takes place. There 
are plenty of business men, who may 
be badly affected by a tie-up, who 
say that they are ready to stand a 
“good one,” as one of them puts it, 
and have it over. 

Sales on the road are few as con- 
sumers are well covered. Prices re- 
main at $3 for Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$2.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump, $2.50 for Allegheny Valley and 
all mine run, and $1.85@$2 for slack, 
adding $2.36 to Allegheny Valley and 
$2.51 to other coals for freight. 

Anthracite— The trade is showing 
more activity. Distributors have no 
surplus and refuse to sell to retailers 
unless they are old customers. Inde- 
pendents are putting their prices up. 

Lake—Shipments are fairly good. 
Loadings for the week ended Oct. 19 
were 96,350 tons, of which 41,100 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 26,- 
700 for Milwaukee, 17,800 for Chicago, 
7,200 for Manitowoc, 1,300 for Racine, 
1,100 for Kenosha and 850 for Mari- 
nette. 

Coke — Demand does not increase, 
though the furnaces are a little more 
active. If there is to be much busi- 
ness in iron before next spring there 
is nothing to indicate that the trade 
here is preparing for it. A moderate 
revival seems to be the idea. 





BALTIMORE 


Railroad Strike Threat Remains Key-. 


note of Bituminous Sitwation—No De- 
cided Rush of Orders—Prices Stable— 
Anthracite Market Improves. 
Bituminous—While the keynote, espe- 
cially for future trading, has largely 
to do with the strike threat on the 
railroads: this phase is by no means 
dominating. Apparently feeling that 
some way will be found out of the dif- 
ficulty in view of the fact that labor 
cannot afford to force the issue at a 
time when the railroads are in the best 
strategic position in years as to public 
opinion and the upbuilding of a new 
operating system, business men are not 
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ordering supplies of coal in any con- 
siderable quantities. 

Of course there are some cases of 
ordering of reserves, and in addition 
there is the usual stimulation incident 
to the approach of colder weather. The 
better grades are now being quoted in 
many cases from 15c.@25c. above the 
figures of a week ago. This applies to 
both gas and steam coal. 

The bunker trade remains poor, and 
sales of Pools 71 and 9, or equivalent, 
are being made in many cases on a 
basis that is below the line price net 
ton basis. This is due in some cases, 
of course, to endeavor to avoid demur- 
rage charges impending. The export 
situation continues light, although 
there are reports of chartering and 
contract inquiries of a substantial 
nature that seem to promise improve- 
ment in the next few weeks. 

Anthracite—There is more response 
in the way of ordering, as a result of 
the railroad strike threat. The near 
approach of winter is naturally induc- 
ing those consumers who have no coal 
to lay in supplies at once, but on the 
other hand there is a decided nervous- 
ness indicated in the urgent messages 
received in many coal offices from cus- 
tomers who have delayed buying, or 
who have bought only small quantities. 

Yard supplies, which had been over- 
abundant, have been materially les- 
sened. After a wretchedly poor deliv- 
ery of coal during August and Septem- 
ber, which curtailment of receipts left 
the city supply about two months short 
of normal, there has been an increase 
recently of movement from mines. 
attra ee le nt a iat eta on Seda 
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TORONTO 
Heavy Domestic Demand—Stove Coal 
Scarce — Bituminous Market Quiet — 
Prices Unchanged. 

Dealers have been kept busy filling 
domestic orders, which are coming in 
rapidly. Yard supplies are sufficient to 
last for some time and shipments of 
nut and egg are coming forward stead- 
ily, but there is still a decided short- 
age of stove, which is much in de- 
mand. 

Bituminous markets continue quiet. 
Slack is in somewhat better call, and 
is getting rather scarce. The trade 
has not yet been noticeably affected 
by the threatened railroad strike. Quo- 
tations are unchanged. 








Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Slight Market Pick-Up Due to Strike 
Threat—Seasonal Movement Hampered 
by Freight Rate Discussions. 

Despite the threatening of a rail 
strike, the coal movement is not show- 
ing the pick-up that it should. There 
is some increase, of course, for people 
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have been running so close in their 
supplies that they realize any interrup- 
tion to the traffic movement would mean 
an early exhaustion of their stocks. 

The Northwest has a good supply of 
coal on the docks, and would be in 
good shape if the roads in this section 
were able to move at all. The stocks 
are the largest in four or five years. 
Even if the strike should stop further 
Lake movement the tonnage on hand 
would go well through the winter. Of 
course the Northwest would be in a 
bad way in the spring when the ex- 
pected coal strike is due. It is com- 
monly believed that the dock compa- 
nies propose to store as much as pos- 
sible so that they will be supplied if 
the April 1 strike occurs. 

For some weeks past, the docks have 
been shipping a fairly good tonnage 
into the interior. This movement wiil 
be better distributed than usual be- 
cause of the retail orders all runninz 
to smaller lots. If severe weather sets 
in quickly, there will be less difficulty 
in supplying all needs, temporarily, 
than if people were taking larger quan- 
tities. 

The application before the I. C. C. 
for a revision of coal freight rates is 
one more case where such action tends 
to delay people buying coal. All summer 
and fall this phantasy of reduced freight 
rates has hung before the eyes of the 
coal buyer. It has encouraged waiting 
and delay, though they threatened a 
serious congestion of orders, if severe 
weather should set in. Perhaps it will 
do no serious harm at this time for all 
know that they must have coal to 
meet cold weather, and a reduction of 
freight costs, effective in thirty days, 
would do nothing toward keeping warm 
during those thirty days. Previous dis- 
appointments have also shown that 
predictions are far from realities in 
the matter of accomplishing freight re- 
ductions. 


MILWAUKEE 


Rail Trouble Fails to Stir Market—De- 
mand Fluctuates with Weather Condi- 
tions — Fires Force Marketing of 
Screenings. 

There is a fluctuating demand for 
anthracite and domestic soft coals, but 
as a rule orders are light. The pros- 
pect of a halt in receipts, should there 
be a railway tie-up, does not seem to 
disturb industrial circles,:as it is gen- 
erally felt that Milwaukee has suffi- 
cient stocks to tide over any emer- 
gency. 

Dock fires continue to force the sale 
of screenings at a low figure. This puts 
Western screenings at a disadvantage. 
The general schedule for anthracite 
and bituminous is firmly maintained. 
Dock men are burdened with hard coal 
screenings, which are absolutely stag- 
nant. They have been offered as low 
as 75c., delivered, and in some cases 
have been used for filling purposes. 
Before prohibition, when malting plants 
were running to capacity, these screen- 
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ings were easily sold at a fair price 
for use in malting kilns. 

Receipts by Lake during October 
promise to be heavier than those of the 
month previous. Thus far they amount 
to 82,023 tons of anthracite, and 175,- 
392 tons of soft coal, making the sea- 
son’s receipts to date 829,745 tons of 
the former and 2,215,464 tons of the 
latter, a gain of 177,812 tons of anthra- 
cite and 460,709 tons of soft coal. A 
number of cargoes of soft coal will be 
delivered late in the season, and will 
be held afloat until needed. 





DULUTH 


Threatened Strike Causes no Buying 
Impetus—Dock Supply Adequate for 
Winter—All Prices Are Firm. 

The threatened strike of railroad men 
is causing but little speeding up of 
buying. Country dealers are either 
well supplied or else it is felt that the 
strike will fail to cause serious dif- 
ficulty in the coal market. 

Dealers are taking a normal amount 
of coal now and shipments from Lower 
Lake ports are holding up. Last week 
thirty-three cargoes arrived, of which 
six were anthracite, and sixteen cargoes 
are on the way, two being hard coal. 

Sufficient coal is on the docks now 
to more than supply the Northwest for 
the winter, but a possible shortage 
lecoms next spring, and coal men are 
holding prices in anticipation of in- 
creased demand at that time. 

Buckwheat still sells at $6 on some 
docks. A disposition to firm up is no- 
ticeable, however. Nearly all damaged 
screenings have been cleaned out at 
$3, and good screenings are $4, 

A surplus of steam coal will be left 
on the docks by spring, caused by the 
business depression. Dock men, how- 
ever, say that sales will not be re- 
duced as much as was formerly thought 
when it became known that the Mesaba 
iron mines would be shut down most 
of the winter. It has been brought out 
that the iron range uses but 500,000 
tons annually, which is but one-tenth 
of the sum total of coal shipped from 
the Head-of-the-Lakes docks in one 
season. 

Retail delivery in Duluth is good. 
Strong demand has developed in the 
last week and dealers are having dif- 
ficulty in supplying customers, because 
of limited hauling facilities. 





Inland West 


COLUMBUS 
Strike Agitation Causing Some In- 
creased Demand — Domestic Moving 


Better—Lake Trade Still Active. 


The market is increasingly active, 
due partly to the strike agitation and 
also to colder weather. This is shown 
in domestic sizes particularly, although 
some increased demand for steam 
grades is reported. While there is no 
special alarm, dealers in certain sec- 
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tions, where stocks are low and where 
there may be transportation difficulties, 
are stocking up. 

A survey of the situation shows that 
there are fairly good stocks in central 
Ohio territory. Consumers are about 
as well supplied as usual for the time 
of the year. This is especially true in 
the city sections, while in rural com- 
munities less coal has been accumulated 
by householders. 

There has been no increase in prices 
as a result of the better volume of 
business. Hocking lump retails $6@ 
$6.50. West Virginia splints are $7.25 
@$7.75 and Pocahontas $9@$9.50. 
Anthracite is rather firm around $15. 
Mine prices have increased with the 
better call and are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 

Steam demand shows a fair increase. 
This applies especially to public util- 
ities and municipalities. There is a bet- 
ter market for screenings and prices 
have advanced as a result. Nut, pea 
and slack is now selling $1@$1.30. 
Railroads are also buying better and 
this is having an appreciable effect on 
the market. Some buying on the part 
of manufacturers and general steam 
users is reported. 

The Lake trade is still rather active, 
as far as loadings at the lower docks are 
concerned. A large part of this com- 
prises coal mined in West Virginia and 
Kentucky. Ohio mined coal is not show- 
ing up heavy. The T. & O. C. docks 
at Toledo during the week ended Oct. 
15 loaded 35,424 tons as compared with 
42,752 the previous week, making a 
total of 983,620 tons for the season. 
Up to Oct. 16 of last year these docks 
had loaded 1,355,141 tons. During the 
same week the H. V. docks at Toledo 
loaded 181,461 tons, making 3,838,423 
tons for the season, compared with 
2,989,670 tons last year. 





DETROIT 
Strike Threat Fails to Affect Market— 
Stocks Are Ample — Domestic in 


Seasonal Demand—Prices Unchanged. 


Bituminous—No important increase 
in buying demand from steam con- 
sumers is apparent in the Detroit mar- 
ket that can be ascribed to the threat- 
ened strike of railway workers. Buy- 
ers are manifesting little interest in 
the prospective tie-up. 

Public utility companies are reported 
to be in fairly comfortable position. 
The Detroit City Gas Co. has about 30 
days’ supply of coal, while the Detroit 
Edison stock is said to be ample for six 
weeks’ requirements. Fifty of 200 pub- 
lic schools have a full winter supply, 
while there is sufficient reserve to 
carry the others 30 to 60 days. 

The attitude of the industrial con- 
sumers is probably due to a realization 
that with transportation shut off, it 
would be impracticable to continue 
operation of factories. Some of the 
manufacturing plants that have been 
running on short production, perhaps 
would not be reluctant to close for a 
time, giving opportunity for orders to 
accumulate, 
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Buying of domestic coal is proceed- 
ing more actively than in recent weeks, 
but the improvement is due rather to 
weather conditions than the prospec- 
tive strike. Ohio domestic lump is 
quoted $3.15@$3.25, egg $2,40, mine 
run $2 and nut and slack $1.15. West 
Virginia lump is $3@$3.25, egg $2.50, 
mine run $1.90 and nut and slack, 
$1.25. Smokeless lump and egg is $4.75, 
mine run $2.65 and nut and slack $1.65. 

Anthracite—Retail yards seem _ to 
have a moderate supply, but stocks 
would be quickly cleared out by a suf- 
ficient drop in temperature to cause a 
strong buying movement. 





ST. LOUIS 
Impending Rail Strike Creates Un- 
certainty—Steam Coals Fail to Re- 
spond—Raitlroad Buying Heavy. 

The threatened railroad strike fur- 
nishes a good excuse for some of the 
sky pilots in the coal business to get 
fancy prices, but the more conservative 
element feels that there will not be 
any serious strike. The domestic sit- 
uation has not responded to the ex- 
tent that is common in such instances. 

Certain steam users are storing a 
little coal ahead and the railroads are 
doing likewise. Demand is chiefly for 
Standard and Mt. Olive grades. Carter- 
ville is just in fair call. Some little 
hard coal is moving. Coke is fairly 
active, both gas house and byproduct. 

Searcity of ready money and a 
tightening of credits has caused a 
slow movement of domestic. Dealers 
throughout the West have a pretty fair 
supply on hand and in the larger cities 
there is a heavier tonnage than at any 
period in several years. 

Effective Oct. 15, the price of domes- 
tic coal was advanced 25c. per ton. 
The prices are: Carterville $8, Mt. 
Olive $6.75, and Standard $6. 





CINCINNATI 
Buyers Discount Needs if Strike Occurs 
—No Rush of Orders—Prices Steady. 

Following the rail strike talk the 
general attitude shown by coal buyers 
was: “Come on, and let’s see them do 
it.’ Domestic buyers were inclined 
to place orders only where their yards 
were short. Steam users maintained 
the philosophical attitude based on the 
theory that if coal could not be moved 
neither could goods—so why worry. 

In most instances the general range 
of prices on Kentucky nut and slack 
was 90c.@$1.15, and on West Virginia 
$1.25@$1.50. Mine run, both Kentucky 
and West Virginia, was advanced to 
$1.85@$2.25. Lump and block was 
steady with West Virginia quotations 
$3@$3.25 and some sales as high as 
$3.75; Kentucky, $3.25@$3.75. 

A slight recovery in the price of 
prepared smokeless was noted, spot 
sales of lump and egg being $4.25@ 
$4.50, nut $3@$3.50, mine run $2.25@ 
$2.75, and slack $1.10@$1.50, with an 
occasional sale at $1.75. 

Retail prices were stationary. Smoke- 
less was quoted: Lump $9.50@$10.25, 
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mine run $7.50 and slack $6.25. Bitu- 
minous lump was $7.25, with special 
brands selling up to $8.25. Mine run 
was $6.25@$6.75 and slack $4@$5.25. 





CHICAGO 
Market Flurry Follows Strike Threat 
—Storage Piles Low—Domestic Prices 
Steady. 

During the last few days there has 
developed quite a flurry in steam coals. 
Sereenings have advanced nearly $1. 
This situation has been brought about 
entirely by the current talk of a rail- 
road strike. The big industries in Chi- 
cago are in no position, on account of 
low storage piles, to operate their 
plants any length of time, once com- 
munications have been cut off with the 
mines. 

Sales agents have been scrambling 
for Eastern domestic coal. Pocahontas, 
for instance, which was offered very 
freely at as low as $1.75 last week is 
now holding firm at $2.50@$2.75 with 
but few operators willing to book an 
order on any other basis than that of 
price current at time of shipment. The 
demand for high grade Illinois do- 
mestic has also increased, but this coal 
is being sold at $4.05, the price at 
which they have been available all 
season. A very notable thing has de- 
veloped, operators are not taking ad- 
vantage of the present situation to the 
full extent. If they cared to do so, 
they could advance their prices very 
much more than they have been, and 
find ready buyers. The general feeling 
among the more representative opera- 
tors is that this is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show that the coal men can 
be relied upon to treat the public fair- 
ly. This is in spite of what has hap- 
pened all spring and during the sum- 
mer months, making the temptation to 
even up the score all the more strong. 

The trade has had a great many visi- 
tors this week on account of the con- 
vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress. Many new and _ interesting 
angles in regard to the coal industry 
have been developed at this meeting. 
The big percentage of coal men present 
at the convention proved very gratify- 
ing to all the local coal operators. 





CLEVELAND 


Strike Fear and Improved Industrial 
Outlook Quickens Demand—Mine Out- 
put Better—Inquiries for Forward 
Buying. 

The possibility of a railroad strike 
and gradual improvement in the busi- 
ness situation have combined to mod- 
erately stimulate the industrial demand. 
There has been a division of opinion 
as to whether the strike actually would 
occur, but most plants desire to be on 
the safe side and are preparing to lay 
in sufficient coal to tide them over for 
a few weeks. In addition to this con- 
sideration a growing number of buyers 
are coming to the conclusion that fur- 
ther reductions of mine prices are un- 
likely this year. As a result some 
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plants are inquiring for their needs for 
some months ahead. 

The industrial situation in and around 
Cleveland continues to display a 
stronger tone. The strike threat is 
overhanging the horizon and creating 
some uncertainty, but fundamental im- 
provement continues. Steel mills are 
operating better and in the Youngstown 
district plants are running at the best 
rate seen this year. Automobile plants 
are showing some signs of curtailment 
during the winter, although a number 
of Cleveland manufacturers report large 
operations. Truck plants are speeding 
up, with sales at the highest point of 
the year. All these indications of an 
upswing are being reflected in better 
inquiries and orders for coal, although 
the trade is still subnormal for the 
season. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., recently closed for 100,000 tons of 
No. 8 mine run at $2.25. Production is 
steadily increasing, and prices are firm 
for all grades. 

The Lake season is nearly over, with 
the final shipments being rushed before 
the end of the month when preferential 
rates on coal consigned for Lake ship- 
ments expire. The domestic demand 
continues to climb as the winter chill 
gets nearer. 

Quite a jump was noted in receipts 
of bituminous coal during the week 
ended Oct. 15. Total receipts amounted 
to 1,219 cars, divided: 790 industrial; 
429 for retail dealers, thus registering 
an increase over the previous week of 
91 cars to industries and 1384 cars to 
retail dealers. The normal require- 
ments of Cleveland, both steam and 
domestic, are between 1,500 and 2,000 
cars per week, but for several months 
past the weekly receipts have been be- 
tween 600 and 1,000 cars. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Market Slow but Outlook Is Bet- 
ter—Domestic Less Active—Quotations 
Unchanged Production Showing 
Much Improvement. 


While there has been little progress 
made in the way of actual improvement, 
the outlook for better trade conditions 
is more promising than it has been for 
some time. Industrial conditions gen- 
erally are much healthier and indica- 
tions point to the early need of a much 
larger tonnage than the market is now 
consuming. 

The movement of commercial coal is 
better than it has been, but practically 
all new business is of a spot character. 
Railroads are taking more coal and 
there has been some additional bunker- 
age business booked recently for deliv- 
ery at New Orleans and Pensacola. 
The threatened railroad strike has not 
had much effect on consumers and there 
seems to be little concern felt over the 
probability of a tie-up. 

Domestic coal has been slowed up by 
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the warmer weather which has fol- 
lowed a short cool spell, the effects 
of which enabled retailers to reduce 
their stocks some but not sufficiently to 
speed up shipments from the mines. 

There has been a heavy increase in 
production following the revival of iron- 
making, the output as a whole having 
improved around 50,000 tons per week. 
A good tonnage of coke is being shipped 
into Mexico for smelter use and the 
requirements for furnace coke are 100 
per cent greater than two months ago. 
Production is now around 230,000 tons 
per week. 


LOUISVILLE 
Coal Buyers Are Not Taking Strike 
Cloud Seriously—General Demand Not 
Keen Enough to Force Prices. 

A few orders from industrials have 
been received. These are preparing to 
have a little extra tonnage to carry 
them through in the event of a rail 
tie-up. Retailers are also busier. 

The consumer is beginning to real- 
ize that prices are not likely to go 
lower until next spring and that coal 
may be scarce if the railroad trouble 
is prolonged. Shortage of cash has 
been the principal drawback to stock- 
ing, especially among the working 
people. 

Some of the local retailers have only 
two or three weeks’ supply on hand, and 
as a result are ordering a little more 
freely. A last minute rush movement 
during the period before the strike may 
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force prices up on prepared, if screen- 
ings do not move better. 

In event of a strike the Louisville 
will be in a good position, due to river 
facilities for bringing in coal. 








West 





DENVER 


Production Feels Impulse of Better 
Buying—Prices Mounting. 

Operators have been making good 
strides in production. This is due, in 
part, to stimulation caused through 
anxiety over the threatened railroad 
strike and to cool weather and de- 
mand for steam sizes. 

Steam coal was selling for 75c. a 
ton wholesale a month ago; today it 
is bringing $1.80@$2.15 and a delivery 
price of $4.50@$4.90, while coking coal 
is delivered for $7.40. 

In the week ended Oct. 1 the output 
was 205,463 tons of a possible full- 
time production of 303,639 tons, and 
for the week ended Oct. 8 it was 204,- 
742 tons of a possible 287,016 tons. Car 
shortage and mine disability average 
about 10 per cent of production. 

Prices are mounting, Weld County 
lignite bringing $4 at the mine and 
$6.95@$8 retail, while Louisville lump 
is $5.75 at the mine and $9.75 retail. 
Bituminous lump is $6 at the mine; 
southern Colorado grades retail $10.75 





and Routt County $11.50@$12. 


News | 
From the Coal Fields | 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Offerings Exceed Demands — Market 
Weaker — Production Further In- 
creased. 

The general tone of the coke market 
is easier. Actual prices are not mate- 
rially lower, but they have slipped off 
a trifle. A fortnight ago the ordinary 
asking price on spot furnace was $3.50, 
while a buyer could always find an odd 
lot at about $3.35 if he was willing to 
take a few carloads, and the theory vt 
the market then was that the odd lots 
would be gathered up and the market 
be left on a $3.50 basis. Instead of 
that, the offerings have become more 
numerous as there has been little ab- 
sorption, and there are offerings now 
at $3.25. 

The balance between demand and 
supply has been disturbed, and this 
may be attributed either to ovens be- 
ing blown in too rapidly or furnaces 
not buying as much as they were ex- 
pected to take. Recently there was 
quite a fair aggregate of inquiry, but 
not all the furnaces that were consider- 


ing the matter of blowing in have done 
so. No additional furnace coke ewon- 
tracting is reported. 

In foundry coke the recent stiffening 
has disappeared, there being a great 
decrease in the volume of inquiry. The 
price range is the same as for weeks 
past. The market is quotable as fol- 
lows: Spot furnace, $3.25@$3.50; con- 
tract furnace, $3.40@$3.50; spot foun- 
dry, $4.25@$4.75, per net ton at ovens. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Oct. 15 at 16,000 tons 
by the furnace ovens, an increase of 
1,700 tons and 40,640 tons by the mer- 
chant ovens, an increase of 1,740 tons, 
making a total of 56,640 tons, an in- 
crease of 3,440 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 


Increased Demand Makes Actual Trad- 
ing Market—Real Prices Developed— 
Buffalo District and Canada Buying. 

Demand has increased sharply in the 
past week, from almost nothing to 
what would be a_ very moderate 
volume in normal times. For weeks 
past the market has been quotable on 
little more than an asking price basis, 
while with the demand now developed 
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there is a regular trading market. 
Price comparisons are unfavorable as 
on the whole there appears to be a 
decline, but the comparison is between 
asking prices formerly and trading 
prices now, so that the market is really 
in better condition. 

The improvement is attributed in 
part to fear of a general railroad 
strike, but it is held that a very consid- 
erable part of the improvement rests 
upon general and more permanent con- 
ditions. The demand has been most 
marked in the case of Buffalo territory 
and Canada. 

Quoted figures on gas slack have had 
quite a decline, but simply to the steam 
slack level, there being insufficient de- 
mand for gas quality to make a sepa- 
rate market. Steam slack has not de- 
clined. Steam mine run and $-in. are 
only a shade below former asking 
prices. In 13-in. domestic a wide 
range of prices has developed, some 
sellers shading by 50c. or more. The 
range is somewhat of a puzzle and in 
some quarters is attributed to differ- 
ences in “salesmanship” for want of a 
better explanation. 

We quote the actual market, dis- 
closed by sales, as follows: Steam: 
Slack, $1.60@$1.70; mine run, $2.10@ 
$2.20; ¥-in., $2.60@$2.70; 13-in., $3@ 
$3.25. Gas: Slack, $1.60@$1.70; mine 
run, $2.10@$2.25; 3-in., $2.60@$2.70. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Market Strengthened by Strike Talk— 
Industrial Situation Improves—Prices 
Advance—Lake Tonnage Good. 


Advances reported in Ohio industries 
during the last few weeks are being 
maintained. Notwithstanding the ob- 
servation of Columbus Day, production 
during the week ended Oct. 15 was 
398,000 tons, a trifle above the preced- 
ing week. i 

Accumulated production for the year 
now approximates 14,000,000 tons, 
against rated capacity of 25,650,000 
tons. The association mines worked a 
little better than 50 per cent of possible 
worktime during the week. There is 
a steady but constant increase in the 
loaded car movement, and this factor is 
being felt by operators in that the 
carriers are taking larger quantities 
for present fuel needs and for storage 
purposes. 

At the present rate of production, 
between 35 and 40 per cent of the out- 
put is going to carriers for fuel. 

Public utilities have also become 
more active and are placing further 
orders, both present and future. The 
city water works of Cleveland has just 
closed a contract for 30,000 tons of 
slack to be delivered between now and 
April 1 at a price said to be $1.50 a 
ton. 

A small increase has been registered 
in the stocks on hand at the Lower 
Lake docks, but the number of cars 
dumped, receipts and cars on hand are 
all running at about the same rate as 
during recent weeks. 

Announcement of the impending rail 
crisis has been immediately followed 
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by a quickening in many lines of in- 
dustry and a new demand for both 
steam and domestic coal. Industries 
generally have not been carrying much 
in excess of a few days’ fuel supply 
on hand, and to safeguard against any 
exigencies of the next few weeks, many 
plants are now putting in coal. There 
has been a stiffening in spot prices, 
especially in slack. 





ANTHRACITE 


Strike Increases Demand—Glen Alden 
Mine Still Closed. 

The threatened railroad strike is 
causing a greater demand and mines 
are operating at capacity to meet it. 
The decision of Judge Fuller, of 
Luzern County, will have no effect on 
the reopening of the mines in Lacka- 
wanna County unless the judges in that 
county agree to accept his decision as 
final, pending an appeal. 

The Glen Alden Coal Co. states that 
if it can be assured of no prosecutions 
in case of caves it will reopen six 
mines. At present there seems to be 
no chance that this may occur. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Better Production—R.R. Fuel Picks Up 
—Domestic Market Strengthens—Lake 
Tonnage Off. 

FAIRMONT 


Production improved slightly during 
the week ended Oct. 15. The market 
was somewhat brisker on domestic coal 
but the poor demand for slack was the 
greatest hindrance to a larger produc- 
tion. Lake shipments have virtually 
ceased and Curtis Bay tonnage was 
also light. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Railroad fuel constituted the bulk of 
production as in preceding weeks. Min- 
ing for steel interests added somewhat 
to the total figure and a better line 
of domestic inquiry was appearing. 
Lake shipments were at a minimum as 
was export tonnage. 





UNIONTOWN 


Market Retarded by Rail Strike Possi- 
bility — Consumers Uncertain — Prices 
Weaken. 

Consumers are not making any un- 
usual preparations to& protect them- 
selves against the threatened railroad 
strike. The possibility of a tie-up has 
reacted adversely on the market, there 
being an appreciable lessening in de- 
mand. 

The attitude of consumers seems to 
be to await a settlement of the situ- 
ation. In event of a strike it would be 
impossible to move their finished prod- 
uct and therefore there would be no 
advantage in creating a surplus fuel 
supply. Negotiations looking toward 
the settlement of the railroad question 
have given strong indications of re- 
duced freight rates and that possibility 
is a strong factor in consumers paring 
their coal orders to immediate require- 
ments. _ ; 

The reticence of furnace coke buyers 
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to commit themselves has caused quota- 
tions to drop from $3.35@$3.75, a base 
prevailing for several weeks, to $3.25 
@$3.50. Foundry is quotable $4.25@ 
$4.50. Coal carries quotations of $1.50 


@$2. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Market Shows Signs of Life — High 
Wage Scale Still Retards Production. 

By the middle of October there was a 
sight improvement in operating condi- 
tions but it was confined largely to 
mines producing on the same basis as 
in the Somerset field. The high mining 
rate in the region as a whole, made 
it impossible for most producers to 
accept orders at prevailing prices. Im- 
provement was most marked in Garrett 
County. 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Market Activity Confined to Prepared 
Sizes—Rail Trouble Strengthens the 
Demand — Steam Coals Difficult to 
Move. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River operations were enabled 
to run only because of a demand for 
lump coal. The market was so weak 
that a great many of the larger com- 
panies announced an indefinite suspen- 
sion. Despite the low production, how- 
ever, cars were none too plentiful, there 
being just about enough to supply the 
needs of the region. 

Winding. Gulf production still hov- 
ered around 40 per cent, the demand 
being limited to prepared sizes. Ope- 
rators were optimistic as to the out- 
look for the remainder of the month 
because of the imminence of railroad 
labor trouble. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production dropped to 
about 270,000 tons. About the only 
spot demand in evidence was for egg 
and lump. With the decline in demand, 
the car situation had improved some- 
what and such production losses were 
insignificant. 

More coal was being produced pro- 
portionately in the Tug River section 
than in any other region in southern 
West Virginia, the output reaching 
about 90,000 tons during the week. 
Most of the tonnage was going to 
Western points, and there was little 
activity in Eastern markets, especially 
at Tidewater. It was next to impos- 
sible to market any slack, the prices 
for which remained at a low level. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Prepared Market Stiffens — Steam 
Trade Lags—Strike Talk Increases In- 
quiries. 

KANAWHA 


Demand was confined almost exclu- 
sively to domestic sizes and steam 
grades were almost impossible to move 
during the second week of October. 
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Much of the output went to Western 
markets. Idleness was still general 
throughout the region although some 
increase in production was anticipated 
as a result of the threatened rail strike. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


There continued to be a good produc- 
tion in the Logan region with the out- 
put confined to a few of the larger com- 
panies. With a railroad strike in pros- 
pect hurry-up orders were being re- 
ceived, and there was still a good deal 
of coal moving to the Lake and Mich- 
igan markets. 

Thacker production was not over 40 
per cent. There was a fair demand 
only for prepared sizes at prices under 
normal. Railroad fuel constituted the 
bulk of production. An inadequate car 
supply was a small factor in the week’s 
production loss. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Due to a larger output of prepared 
coal, production was on a silghtly in- 
creased basis. The Lake movement 
continued good, but the steam market 
was inactive and prohibited acceptance 
of much of the domestic business 


offered. 
VIRGINIA 


Contract orders were all that main- 
tained production at most mines. 
Prices were .soft, but inquiries in- 
creased after receipt of the news of the 
threatened railroad strike. 








Middle West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Market Greatly Strengthened—Strike 
Talk Causes Rush Orders—Stimulation 
May Prove a Setback. 

Improved conditions have existed in 
the coal market during the past week. 
Demand for domestic coal has been so 
great that operators have had no diffi- 
culty in holding fast to circular prices. 
The steam market, also, has improved, 
and prices have advanced 25c.@$1 a 
ton, according to the grades. 

Dealers are worried over the labor 
situation so far as the railroads are 
concerned, and are coming into the 
market in order to get a little surplus 
should a strike eventualize. Practi- 
cally all orders that have come in for 
domestic coal during the last week have 
been placed on the basis that the coal 
be shipped promptly. 

A number of industries find they are 
not as well fixed with coal as they 
thought, and consequently have been 
ordering heavily. It is a curious thing 
to note that on the days when the 
strike threats appear ominous, the or- 
ders increase, while on the days when 
a settlement is generally predicted, the 
orders fall off. 

Whether or not this stimulation will 
prove a blessing to the industry is a 
difficult thing to predict. In the event 
that all questions between the railroads 
and labor should be successfully settled, 
it will mean that the factories which 
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have been buying so heavily the last 
few days will be out of the market a 
corresponding length of time. There- 
fore, it is very safe to forecast an ex- 
tremely weak steam market in the 
event that the threatened strike is 
settled amicably. 

The matter of reduced freight rates 
has been receiving very wide publicity 
all over the country, and once the 
strike is settled, it is thought that the 
retailers will buy only in a hand-to- 
mouth fashion until such time as the 
rate reduction becomes effective. Every- 
body is feeling poor, and it is felt that 
the dealers can be relied upon to buy 
just as little coal as possible until the 
final reduction in freight rates is made. 

The flurry we are now experiencing 
has developed the fact that a car 
shortage is entirely possible, and at an 
early date. A number of mines in In- 
diana and Illinois have been short of 
cars this week. The demand, of 
course, has been fairly good and the 
mines have been enjoying satisfactory 
running time. But should there de- 
velop a real demand, the country will 
find itself suffering from what we be- 
lieve will be an acute car shortage. If 
production, at its present low level, has 
developed a car shortage, it can be 
easily understood what will happen in 
case the demand makes it necessary to 
run the mines full time. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Threatened Rail Strike Causes Slightly 
Better Demand—Prices Firm—Outlook 
Improves. 

Operators are getting) a few indus- 
trial inquiries, as well as some from 
retailers because of the threatened 
strike. Retailers as a whole are fairly 
well stocked, having three to six weeks’ 
supplies in hand. Many industrial con- 
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cerns have carried scarcely any stock, 
and as a result are rushing a few 
orders through for protection. 

The volume of strike business is not 
large, and, with general demand quiet, 
this business has not been sufficient to 
materially influence the market. Prices, 
while firm, are showing no evidence of 
advancing. 

If there is a strike it will probably 
be followed by a rush demand, which 
while probably not forcing steam mar- 
kets, will have a tendency to strengthen 
prepared sizes. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Threatened Railroad Strike Puts Mar- 
ket on Its Feet—Some Car Shortage in 
Sight—Prices Advance. 


In the Carterville field the threatened 
railroad strike caused a change to take 
place over night. Everything began 
moving, and screenings, which were 
lagging at $1 and under, went up to 
$1.25@$1.50. Independent operators 
are trailing association prices, with a 
couple of them quoting $4.30 on domes- 
tic. Railroad tonnage is unusually 
good, everything considered. 

At many mines short time is encoun- 
tered on account of a lack of sufficient 
number of cars for a day’s run. Every- 
thing indicates an advance in all prices 
with colder weather, even though a 
strike does not materialize. Similar 
conditions prevail in the Duquoin and 
Jackson County field. 

The Mt. Olive district shows up 
heavy in tonnage with the price jump- 
ing from $3.25 to $3.50 for St. Louis 
shipments on domestic sizes. Country 
prices are $3.75. The open market 
price on screenings ranges $1@$1.25. 
Railroad tonnage is heavy. 

The Standard field also felt the effect 
of the threatened strike. Screenings 
jumped to $1 and mine run to $2.50, 
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the high point. Railroad tonnage is 
heavy and considerable coal is moving 
for storage purposes. For the first 
time in many months screenings moved 
freely. Working time averages three 
to four days. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Cold Weather and Rail Trouble 
Strengthen Demands — Domestic in 
Best Call. 


Cold weather, threatened tie-up of 
railroad transportation, and a general 
speeding up of industries has had a 
stimulating effect in demand for all 
grades of coal during the past week. 
Block is moving readily at 25c.@50c. 
above low price for September and egg 
is more in demand. There is also more 
activity in mine run but orders are 
small. Screenings are moving better 
with but little price recovery. 








UTAH 


Production Increases — Retail Buying 
Still Slow. 


Production has increased to 75 per 
cent, with some of the smaller mines 
running full time. Dealers, however, 
report business as slow. There appears 
to be little disposition on the part of 
the consumer to buy more coal than he 
needs for immediate use. 

Coal mined in Utah during the nine 
months ending Sept. 30 amounted to 
2,988,095 tons, according to figures 
compiled by Carl A. Allen, chief mining 
inspector for the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Utah. 











News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ILLINOIS 


The Victory Coal & Mining Co., operat- 
ing at Duquoin, has suspended operations. 
The mine, which is an old one, was only 
recently re-equipped. 


Dail Pittman, general manager of the 
Coal Belt Coal Co., Herrin, announces that 
the company is about ready to resume 
coe aaoe at its mine located near that 
city. 


Fred R. Sullivan, representative of the 
Nason Coal Co., of Chicago, in western 
Illinois and eastern Missouri territory, has 
been made associate sales manager of the 
company. 


The Nason Coal Co., of Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of R. H. Ander- 
son as sales manager to succeed F. A. 
Barthelme, resigned. 


The Sangamon County Mining Co. has 
purchased the Latham mine at Latham. 
W. A. Brewerton is the head of the com- 
pany. New machinery and equipment is 
being ordered. 


The Spring Creek Coal Co., Springfield, 
established a new hoisting record for this 
mine recently when they hoisted 1,652 tons 
in eight hours, the previous highest record 
being 1,097 tons. John Strebel is superin- 


tendent. This mine is almost entirely 
equipped with Hollow Axle Mine Car 
Trucks. 


INDIANA 


Negotiations have been completed where- 
by Cosgrove & Co., Johnstown coal opera- 
tors and part owners of the Grazier Coal 
and Coke Co. have purchased the remain- 
der of the stock in the Grazier company. 
J. C. and H. F. Grazier, organizers and 
principal owners, both died within recent 
years. The property includes several mines 
at Foustwell, together with tipples, miner’s 
homes and other property. 


KENTUCKY 


K. U. Meguire, of the Harlan Coal Co., 
was in Pineville recently. 


Announcement has been made of the sale 
of the Big Four Coal Co., owned by G. C. 
Criscillis and E. F. White, of Williamsburg, 
to G. H. Forester and others of Asheville, 
N. C., who will at once take charge of the 
plant, which is said to be one of the larg- 
est in the Whitesburg neighborhood. 

Henry Ford has been visiting his mine 
on Wallins Creek, known as the Banner 
Fork Coal Corporation. 


Suit has been entered in the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Kentucky, at Catlettsburg, by 
M. M. Tyree as plaintiff, against the Ken- 
tenia Coal Co., to recover $72,838.08, with 
interest from Jan. 1, 1921, alleged to be 
due Tyree as net proceeds of approximately 
27,000 tons of coal originally purchased by 
Tyree from the Opperman Coal Co., of 
Logan County, W. Va., and shipped to 
or upon the order of Kentenia company, 
and sold by the latter for the account of 
Tyree. The demand is for payment of 
prices realized by the Kentenia company 
upon sale of thé coal as agent for Tyree, 
after deducting amounts paid by defendant 
directly to the Opperman company at prices 
based upon contract between Tyree and the 
Opperman company and commissions of 
8 per cent upon gross sales, which are 
alleged to have amounted to a sum in ex- 
cess of $20,000. 


One of the largest realty deals that has 
been made in eastern Kntucky for some 
time has been closed by the Enrich Realty 
Co., of Cleveland, who purchased from 
the. Powell-Paxton Co. a tract of 2,300 
acres of valuable timber and coal lands 
in Harlan County, for the reported price 
of $100,000. 


John P. Gorman has sold his holdings 
in the Marion and the Dudley Coal Com- 
panies, with operations in the Hazard 
district to W. S. Dudley and his associates 
in the Kentucky Land Co. This is said 
to represent holdings of over $100000 in 
stock values. Mr. Gorman will retire from 
active business. 


The Consolidated Fuel Co. at Dalma, 
have ordered a shaker screen picking table 
and loading boom equipment. 
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The Bailey-Ferguson Coal Co., Prestons- 
burg, and the Stevens Branch Coal Co. of 
the same place are installing a three-track 
shaker screen tipple equipment, including 
picking table and loading boom for the 
lump coal. 


The Hillson-Jones Coal Co., has changed 
its name to the H. B. Jones Coal Co. The 
company operates a retail yard in Louis- 
ville, but is controlled by the Jones interests, 
which operate mines in eastern Kentucky. 


MICHIGAN 


H. S. Durant has been appointed sales 
agent, and M. W. Floto, assistant sales 
agent of the Detroit office of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., to succeed M. Whaling 
and T. J. Usher, Jr., resigned. 


The McBard Coal Co. of Cincinnati has 
opened a Detroit office in the Free Press 
Building in charge of H. C. Howland, 
Peery with the National Coal Supply 

0. 


MINNESOTA 


John A. Howe, vice-president and general 
manager of the Carnegie Dock & Fuel Co., 
spent a day at the Duluth-Superior harbor 
ny, inspecting the company’s prop- 
erty. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pursglove, of Cleve- 
land, and Mr. and Mrs. David Pursglove, 
of St. Clairsville, Ohio, recently motored 
from Celveland to Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. While at Minneapolis they 
were the guests of R. O. Eastman, who is 
vice-president of the Pursglove Coal and 
Dock Co., of that city. 


NEW MEXICO 


The United Verde Extension Mining Co. 
has secured coal-mining rights on 200 acres 
of land at Gallup. The purchase was 
from the Mutual Coal, Light and Power Co., 
which has retained surface rights to forty 
acres within the Gallup townsite, this tract 
to be devided into town lots. With the 
coal land is included a right of way for a 
railroad to the main line of the Santa Fe 
from the property’s coal tipple. Until cop- 
per production is resumed at Clemenceau, 
the Gallup coal property will be operated, 
under lease, by H. R. Wypur and associat: s. 


NEW YORK 


The Producers Fuel Co., New York City, 
has taken over the output of the Monon 
mine, of the Monongalia Coal 0., at 
Monon, W. Va., the Ormont mine, of the 
Abrams Creek Coal Co., at Oakmont, and 
the Lag of the Osage Coal Co., at Osage, 

a. 


The receivers for the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change, Inc., now in a state of dissolution, 
have applied to the Delaware courts and 
received permission to sell the 500 ears of 
coal in the pools at Baltimore. Complete 
plans for the dissolution have been com- 
pleted. 


The Egan Knote Co., Ine., exporters and 
bunker suppliers of coal, New York, an- 
nounces the change of name to the R. M. 
Egan Co., Ine. 


Harrison D. Ecker, recently manager of 
export and bunker sales of the Tuttle Cor- 
poration, and formerly with the Consol- 
idation Coal Co. and other prominent inter- 
ests, will make his headquarters with the 
Quemahoning Creek Coal Co., New York, 
specializing in the general bunker business 
at Atlantic ports and the export trade, 


Bids for furnishing 15,000 tons of slack 
coal to the Buffalo waterworks, delivery 
to extend to April 1, were tendered by 
seven companies, that of the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., of Cleveland, at $1.80 per net ton, 
ue orice, on a $2.51 freight rate, being 
owest. 


Frank B. Tinsley, who is well known in 
the New York trade, has been elected a 
vice president and director of the Fidelity 
Coal Co., of Philadelphia, with New York 
City offices at 90 West St., and of which 
R. Feeney is president. Mr. Tinsley, 
like Mr. Feeney, was formerly connected 
with the Seiler Coal Co. of New York Gity. 


The Eastern Fuel Co. has added to the 
sales force of the New York office, J. F. 
Whelan, formerly in charge of the Matlack 
Coal & Iron Corporation, offices at Newport 
News and Philadelphia. 
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Everett Drennen, president of the West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Co., was a recent 
visitor in New York. 


OHIO 


The H. M. Schaff Coal Co. of Cleveland 
has been chartered with a capital of $50,000 
to mine and sell coal. The charter permits 
the company, to build, acquire by purchase 
or lease and to operate docks. _ Incor- 
porators are H. M. Schaff, J. F. Mellott, 
Thomas L. Johnson, H. A. Forsythe and 
H. V. Forsythe. 


The Houston Coal Ce. of Cincinnati, has 
entered suit in the United States .District 
Court against the Navy, seeking to recover 
$314,730.74, which is claimed as due on coal 
requisitioned at the time of the shortage 
and paid for at a price fixed by the govern- 
ment authorities. The Houston company 
claims that tonnage seized between April 
1920 and Feb. 1921 was paid for on a 
basis of $4 while the actual market price 
was $8 a ton. 


C. J. Neecamp, secretary of the North- 
east Kentucky Coal Association with head- 
quarters at Ashland, who also looks after 
traffic matters for the association was in 
Columbus recently attending the Ohio rate 
hearings. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Kanawha Valley Coal Co. of the opening 
of a branch office at Dayton, in the Schwind 
Building. This branch will be in charge 
of C. A. Ogle. O. J .Cox heads the company. 


T. V. Bush has resigned as traffic man- 
ager in charge of Western sales of the 
Raleigh Coal & Coke Co., to become coal 
service agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, where he 
will direct the movement of westbound 
freight. 


W. F. Griffing, representing the W. C. 
Deegan Consolidated Coal Co., of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., has opened a Columbus office 
in the Butler Bldg., to offer for sale the se- 
curities of the company. 


R. A. Colter, general manager of the C. 
G. Blake Co., of Cincinnati, has returned 
from a trip to the Pacific coast made as 
a vacation and for business. While in the 
west Mr. Colter looked into coal shipping 
possibilities from Seattle, San Francisco 
and other ports. 

The Pittsburgh - Ohio Coal Co. was re- 
cently organized in Pittsburgh, capitalized 
at $400,000. It is organized under the com- 


mon law and has headquarters in the 
Bessemer Building, ‘Pittsburgh. It has 
purchased in fee 270 acres in Jefferson 


County, underlaid with the No. 8 Pittsburgh 
seam and has options on 439 adjoining 
acres. The property lies between the 
operating properties of the Superior Coal 
Company and the Wayne Coal Company. 
The officers of the company, all Pittsburgh- 
ers, are: A. Smith, president and 
general manager; F. H. Groves, vice- 
president and treasurer; and Charles W. 
Champion, secretary. They expect to start 
development shortly, partly by stripping 
and partly by drift mine operation. The 
property is located on the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


M. L. Coulter is now chief engineer for 
the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation, 
Indiana, having removed from Punxsu- 
tawney. 


J. Karl Golden, formerly mine inspector 
for the Travelers Insurance Co., Appolo, is 
now engaged as mining engineer with the 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Hillcoke. 


Judge J. N. Langham, of the Common 
Pleas Court of Indiana County in an 
opinion rendered recently, sustained the ex- 
ceptions filed by the Penn-Mary Coal Co., 
defendant in a Workmen’s Compensation 
case in which H. C. Kelly is the claimant 
and who was awarded compensation by the 
Pennsylvania State board. The court 
finds that Kelly, who claimed he had been 
injured while working for the defendant 
company, had not reported the alleged in- 
jury to his employer for four months after 
the time he said it happened. The medica! 
testimony, the opinion states, shows that 
the effect of Kelly’s condition could have 
been or might have been due to the injury. 
but the court holds that this is not suf- 
ficient. 


W. J. Rainey, Inc., has closed its Phila- 
delphia branch. The business will be han- 
dled in the future from its general offices, 
New York. Francis Y. Casey, formerly 
Philadelphia representative, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of sales, and 
Gilbert S. Sank will be associated with the 
sales department. 
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The Cedar Hill Fuel Co. has been char- 
tered for mining coal and dealing in min- 
eral lands, Phi.adelphia; capital, $25,000; 
treasurer, F. D. Casanave, Jr.. Philadel- 
phia; incorporators, C W. Nickford and E. 
C. Blandy, Osceola Mills and S. H. East- 
ment, Phillipsburg, 


The Glasgow Coal Mining Co. will mine, 
buy and deal in coal and coke; South Fork, 


capital, $50,000; treasurer, J. E. Reese, 
Scalp Level. Incorporators: J. E. Reese, 
Scalp Level; George E. Flenner’ and 


Howard Miller, South Fork. 


The County Realty Co., a subsidiary of 
the H. D. Walbridge Co. of New York 
City, which controls the Penn Public Serv- 
ice Corporation of Johnstown, has pur- 
chased 1,400 acres of coal and 500 acres 
of surface land in East and West Wheat- 
field townships, Indiana County. The coal 
was bought from the Operator’s Coal Min- 
ing Co. through George T. Robinson. This 
gives the corporation approximately 3,000 
acres of coal land and it is estimated will 
supply fuel for the next 75 years. 


The Penn Public Service Corporation has 
completed plans for the erection of a huge 
hydro-electric plant at Foxburg, which will 
increase the capacity of the electric serv- 
ice corporation by more than 500,000 horse 
power. The waters of the Clarion River 
will be utilized in securing power and the 
plans call for two huge reservoirs, one at 
Foxburg and the other at Clarion. The 
plant will cost $5,006,000. 


R. C. Kann, New York City, treasurer of 
the Hudson Coal Co., has notified the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, Harrisburg, 
of an increase of capital stock from $5,000,- 
000 to $5,160,000. This notice was followed 
a few days later by another stating that 
the capital had been increased in the 
amount of $3,984,950, making the total cap- 
italization $9,500,950. 


The Oliphant Coal and Coke Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$250,000; Frank R. Crow, treasurer, Fayette 
County. 


The Domestic Coke Co., Fayette County, 
has notified the State Department that it 
has dissolved. 


VIRGINIA 


The Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Moss, 
has jnstalled complete steel tipples, apron 
conveyors, shaker screens, picking tables 
and loading booms, for Mines Nos. 8 and 9, 
These handle 300 tons of coal per hour. 


In order’ to make Hampton Roads a 
more attractive port not only for bunkers 
but for cargo coal, a movement is now on 
foot to induce coal-bearing railroads to re- 
duce their trimming charges. The mini- 
mum trimming rate is lle., and the Hamp- 
ton Roads Maritime Exchange is asking 
the roads to bring this rate down to.the 
Baltimore rate, which is 64e. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Argument will soon be heard by the 
United States Supreme Court in a long 
pending coal litigation involving alleged 
discrimination in car supply. In 1904 and 
1905 it is alleged the W. F. Jacoby and Co. 
bituminous mine at _ Bigler, Clearfield 
County, Pa., was put out of business by 
the Pennsylvania in giving greater car 
supply to the Berwind-White Coal Co. the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and others. Jacoby 
prosecuted a claim of $21,094 damages 
through the I. C. C. and the Pennsylvania 
District Court and the case is now on ap- 
peal from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
which decided in favor of the railroad 
company. The case was once before up in 
the Supreme Court, when it decided in favor 
of the coal company, but on re-argument 
reversed itself. The railroad claims that 
the Jacoby mine was not on an equal foot- 
ing with the other mines and that the 
damages are excessive. 


An important case under the Lever law 
has been argued before the Court of Claims. 
It is the complaint of the J. M. Macdonald 
Coal Mining Co., of Cincinnati, operating 
a mine in Harrison County, W. Va., which 
seeks to recover from the government 
$58,036 because prices allowed coal oper- 
ators by the Fuel Administrator forced 
the mine to operate at a loss, estimated 
at $22,200 between July, 1918, and January, 
1919. While the government contends the 
case is without merit the same _ issues 
having been decided last term by the 
Court in the Pine Hill Coal case under 
paragraph 4 of section 25, there is a feel- 
ing that the Macdonald company has a 
good case and its decision is awaited with 
keen interest because of its possible ap- 
plication to other complainants. 
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Representative Snell of N. Y. has in- 
troduced a bill to reimburse the Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co., $118.40 for dam- 
ages on account of a collision between 
an army tug with one of the coal company’s 
barges in New York harbor Aug. 238, 1918. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Puritan Coal Co., near Williamson, 
has purchased complete coal handling 
equipment for handling coal from the Wini- 
frede and Thacker seams. 


At a recent stockholder’s meeting of the 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., the fol- 
lowing directors were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year or until their successors 
are named: B. A. Linderman, president, 
Austin Machinery Corporation, Chicago; 
O. A. Seyferth, director, Austin Machinery 
Corporation, Chicago; Walton Miller, pres- 
ident, National Bank of Fairmont, Fair- 
mont; F. R. Lyon, vice-president, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., Fairmont ; M. L. Hutchinson, 
president, Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont ; 
C. D. Robinson, president, Robinson Coal 
Co., Fairmont, and Virgil Hyland, Clarks- 
burg. At a meeting of the directors, the 
following officers were elected: B. A. Lin- 
derman, president; O. A. Seyferth, vice- 


president and general manager; Walton 
Miller, treasurer; J. C. Evans, secretary 
and M. L. Hutchinson, chairman of the 
board. 


COAL AGE 


A new company for Mineral County has 
been organized with the title of the Mineral 
County Coal Co. This concern is capital- 
ized at $25,000, and headquarters are to be 
at Keyser. Active figures in the new con- 
cern are Henry E. Burgess, of New Creek ; 
May Paris, Margaret Gilmore, Roy BE. Wise- 
man, Emory Tyler, Richard W. Thrush, G. 
BE. Burgess, Beulah Wells, H. L. Arnold, H. 
C. Hedges and Oscar Cosner of Keyser. 


The Dixie Pocahontas Coal Co, of Hunt- 
ington, has been organized for the pur- 
pose of operating in the Pocahontas ter- 
ritory, being capitalized at $100,000. Lead- 
ing figures in the organization are James 
F. Poindexter, Joseph Maloney, John S. 
Marcum, J. R. Marcum and D, Poin- 
dexter,’ all of Huntington. 


Under authority granted by the secre- 
tary of state the name of the Ryan Coal 
Co. has been changed to the Clarksburg 
Gas & Coal Co. and hereafter the gen- 
eral office of this company will be at Wheel- 
ing instead of Fairmont. 


Much interest is being taken by the min- 
ers of Marion and Harrison counties, in 
northern West Virginia, in the mining ex- 
tension school of the West Virginia College 
of Mines, a number of miners having en-: 
rolled for instruction. The attendance has 
exceeded expectations in view of the fact 
that there is so little activity in the min- 
ing industry. Classes are being conducted 
by Adam Crawford of the University. 


Vol. :20, Not? 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There is one outstanding feature of the 
coal mining in the Nicola-Princeton section 
of the lower British Columbia interior, 
namely, the vigorous opening up of the 
Coalmont field by the Coalmont Coal Co. 
Development is proceeding along such lines 
that before long the company should be 
one of the main producers of the Province. 
An aerial tramway was installed recently 
and is now working most. successfully, 
which will increase the output. 


ONTARIO 


The Windsor City Council has obtained 
contracts for an unlimited supply of anthra- 
cite direct from the Pennsylvania mines for 
the fuel yard which will be sold to house- 
holders at $15 per ton. 


The Austin Machinery Corporation, of 
Chicago, has incorporated a new subsidiary 
company in Canada, the Canadian Austin 
Machinery, Ltd. Headquarters will be at 
Woodstock. 


Richard B. Chase, secretary of Jewitt, 
Bigelow & Brooks, Detroit, visited Toronto 
recently on his way back from Montreal. 


Charles H. Bowman, representing C. C. 
Bowman, coal dealer of Pittston, Pa., was 
‘a business visitor in Toronto recently. 














Traffic News 





In the complaint of the Little Cahaba 
Coal Co., the I. C. C. decides that the 
rate on coal from Piper to Fairfield, Ala., 
during Federal control, was not unrea- 
sonable. 

The Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic 
Bureau has asked the commission to re- 
open its case on the ground that the com- 
mission erred in finding that the recon- 
signment rules and charges on coal and 
eoke effective Aug. 20, 1920, West of the 
Mississippi River, on the C., B. & Q. were 
not unreasonable. The complainant also 
objects to the commission taking judicial 
notice of the results of its car shortage 
investigation in 1920 and other errors are 
also assigned. 

The commission has dismissed the com- 
plaints of the Michigan Alkali Co. and the 
Ford Collieries Co., on advice that they 
have been satisfied. These cases related 
to rates on coal to Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, 
from Pennsylvania for trans-shipment by 
Lake to Wyandotte and Alpena, Mich., 
and to Lake cargo coal to east-bank Lake 
Michigan destinations. 


The Peerless Coal Co. of Ill., has asked 
the commission to rehear its complaint, 
in which the commission recently decided 
that rates on coal from points on the 
Springfield Terminal Ry. to interstate 
destinations were not unreasonable. The 
company asks opportunity to show that the 
Springfield group rates are not lower than 
other group rates in Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Indiana and are not lower than other 
group rates in [llinois, but are higher. 


The Providence Gas Co. has asked for 
rehearing of the complaint of the Seaboard 
By-Product Coke Co., to consider extraor- 
dinary conditions surrounding the move- 
ment of coke from Seaboard, N. J., over 
the Poughkeepsie bridge to New England. 
The commission had established rates on 
coke from Seaboard, N. J., to New Eng- 
land, practically the same as the gas com- 
pany. enjoys from Harbor Junction Wharf, 


The Northwestern Traffic and Service 
Bureau of Minneapolis in complaints to 
the I. C. C. alleges unreasonable rates on 
coke from Wood River, Ill., to Akron, Ohio, 
and from Terre Haute, Ind., to Onslow, Ia., 
and also unreasonable rates on anthracite 
coal from Milwaukee to Vesta, Minn. 


The commission will hear the case in- 
volving rates on coal from the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton R.R. mines, at Atlantic 
City Neg On IOCimole 


The I. C. C. has denied the petition of 
the Duquesne Coal & Coke Co. for rear- 
gument of its case in which the com- 
mission found that rates on bituminous 
coal from mines west of Pittsburgh in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia on the 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia Ry. to points 
North and East were prejudicial. 


The commission has authorized the B. & 
0. R.R. to establish rates on bituminous 
and cannel coal from stations on its road 
to Canton, Ohio, the same as rates on the 
Pennsylvania. 


The Terra Haute, Ind., Paper Co. alleges 
unreasonable rates on coal from Pimento, 
Seifert, Coal Bluff and Clinton, Ind., to 
Terre Haute. 

The Northwestern Traffic and Service 
Bureau of Minneapolis alleges unreason- 
able rates on soft coal from Zeigler, IIL, 
to Hitchcock, S. D., due to misrouting. 


The Tuffli Bros. Pig Iron and Coke Co., 


of St. Louis, alleges unreasonable rates 
on coke form Benham, Ky., to Abilene, 
Kan. 


In the complaint of W. L. Carney, an 
I, C. C. examiner recommends that bitu- 
minous coal shipped from Densmore, Pa., 
to Chicago and from mines in Indiana to 
Chicago were misrouted but denies Carney 
reparation because he was not the real 
party in interest. 








Trade Catalogs 


L 





The Schoop Metal Spraying Process— 


Metals Coating Company of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pye 5 sada, 9 in: ; 
lustrated. 

“Rands” Shallow-Pit Coaling Plant — 


Roberts & Schaeffer Co., Chicago, Ill. Bul- 
letin, 43. Pp. 24; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated. 
Describing locomotive coaling plants and 
equipment for the handling of railroad coal. 
—Advertiser. 


Novo Reliable Power—The Novo Engine 
Co., Lansing, Mich. Catalog 921, pp. 105; 
6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Showing designs and 
uses of the various Novo gas, gasoline and 
Kerosene outfits. 


Lubrication of the Steam Turbine—The 
Texas Co., New York, N. Y. Pp. 36; 6 x 8 
in.; illustrated.—Advertiser. 


Big Blast Hole Drills—The Sanderson 
Cyclone Drill Co., Orrville, Ohio. Catalog 
B-45. Pp. 96; x 10% in.; illustrated, 


charts and tables. Describing their ap- 
plication to quarry and open-pit mining. 


Repair-Part Machinery Diagram Sheets 
—Roberts and Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Bulletin 44. Pp. 24; 11 x 8% in.; illus- 
trated. Reference book for ordering repair 
parts for coal tipples and Marcus patent 
screen installations.—Advertiser. 


Davis-Bournonville Oxy-Acetylene Ap- 
paratus — David-Bournonville Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Pp, 16; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
A revised circular on acetylene generators, 
weldings and cutting torches, portable out- 
fits and welding supplies. 


Synchronous Condensers — General Elec- 
trie Co., Schenectady, N. Y-: Bulletin 
41311-A. Pp. 12; 8 x 108 in.; illustrations 
and charts.—Advertiser. 


Jeffrey Straitflo Fans—The Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Bulletin 348. Pp. 38 
7% x 10% in.; illustrated, charts and tables. 
—Advertiser. 


Type “E” Direct Current Motors and 
Generators—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Bul- 
letin 1106-A. Pp. 8; 8 x 10 in.; illustrated. 
—A dvertiser. 


Stratton Steam Separator—The Griscom- 
Russell _Co., New York, N. Y. Bulletin 
1140. Pp. 15; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 


Steam Turbines for Mechanical 
Schenectady, 
Pp.) Ssnse oe eine, 


Curtis 
Drive—General Electric Co., 
N. Y., Bulletin 42019. 
illustrated.—Advertiser. 








Association Activities 


Northeast Kentucky Coal Association 


At a meeting of the association held in 
Huntington, T. L. Lewis, secretary of the 
New River Operators’ Association was one 
of the principal speakers, Mr. Lewis ad- 
dressing himself to conditions prevailing 
in the coal mining industry. 

President Cadwalader Jones and J. E. 
Buckingham, a member of the board of 
directors, outlined the situation in the dif- 
ferent sections of thé Northeast territory, 
the latter making a motion that a policy 
committee be named to report at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the association. J. G. 
Smyth, chairman of the railroad relations 
committee reported that the committee had 
taken up the question of Tidewater rates 
and embargoes and had secured some co- 
operation from the railroads in both cases. 
Mr. Smyth reported that there had been 
an improvement in the transportation facili- 
ties up Big Sandy, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
having expended $429,000 toward improv- 
ing facilities. A motion was adopted to 
push the revision of the Tidewater rate 
for the Big Sandy until some satisfactory. 
solution was reached. Secretary Neecamp 
submitted a report on the Ohio rate case 
hearings at Columbus. Chairman C. W. 
Connor of the legislative committee stated 
that while the production tax had not 
been pressed by the Kentucky legislature 
it was likely to bob up at a future session. 


Baltimore Coal Exchange 


The Baltimore Coal Exchange has elected 
the following officers to serve for the coming 
year: Hugh C. Hill, president; William 
Magee, first vice-president; Henry G. Von 
Heine, second vice-president; Julius Hell- 
weg, secretary and J. E. Waesche, treasurer, 








Coming Meetings 





The National Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its annual meeting Nov. 9 and 10 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Hxecu- 
tive secretary L. H. Beek, Conway Build- 
ing, Chicago, Il. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dee: 7, 8 and 9...‘ Secretary tp: 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Gas Association. Annual con- 
vention Nov. 7 to 12 at Congress and Audi- 
torium Hotels, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, O. 
H. Fogg, 130 E. 15th St., New York City. 


The Dllinois Mining Institute will hold its 
fall meeting in the City Hall, Springfield, 
Tll., Saturday, Nov. 19. Secretary, Martin 
Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 
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Survey Needs More Money for Coal Reports 


ITH a period of car shortage of more or less—we 

hope less—severity impending, the word that the 
Geological Survey will soon find it necessary by reason 
of lack of money to discontinue that part of its weekly 
report covering working conditions at the mines and 
time lost because of car shortage, strikes, no market, 
etc., has caused dismay among coal producers. So much 
a part of the tools of the trade has this feature of the 
weekly report become, and so thoroughly established as 
the best, even though not a perfect measure of condi- 
tions, that we cannot get along without it. 

The Survey is asking for more money—a larger 
appropriation—to sustain this feature of its work on 
coal and coke statistics. There should be no delay in 
the gaining of assurance that there will be no suspen- 
sion of this valuable service. Once before these reports 
were saved by private support, when for one year the 
National Coal Association paid the salaries of four 
clerks to carry on the work. This time the reports will 
stop unless Congress can be induced to put up more 
money. 


A Thorny Path Confronts the Coal Industry 


ONTEMPLATE for a moment the hurdles before 

the coal industry. We are prone to think that the 
past five years have carried enough of trouble and dis- 
may for any man, but the end is not yet. The old 
world is not yet shaken down for a period of peace and 
prosperity and to the coal industry remain the hardest 
jumps of all. 

Three obstacles intervene to keep the coal men on 
edge between now and next summer, and at each one 
is waiting an eager element in Congress and in the 
country to catch the struggling industry should it 
stumble. The possibility of railroad strikes, the Border- 
land suit before Judge Anderson in Indianapolis and a 
suspension of coal mining next April are the hurdles 
and the Kenyon and Frelinghuysen bills are the traps 
to catch the unwary. 

Senator Kenyon is understood to have introduced his 
two coal regulatory bills a few weeks ago with no idea 
of forcing their immediate consideration. He desires 
only to have them ready for an “emergency,” subject 
to call when the occasion demands. A Congress that 
buried the Calder and Frelinghuysen bills would give 
scant consideration to Senator Kenyon’s proposals under 
normal conditions. But can anyone foretell what might 
be the attitude of a majority of Congress if there were 
a serious shortage, inordinately high prices for coal and 
the country in an uproar? 

Perhaps something of this was in the mind of Major 
Coyle, president of the American Wholesale Coal Asso- 
ciation, when he sent a message to his members a few 
days ago as follows: ‘Bearing in mind the deplorable 
results of Oct. 31, 1919—results from which the nation 


has not yet recovered—we recommend, through the di- 
rectors, to the membership of this association that in 
this or any other emergency which may arise we put 
aside immediate profit in favor of completing business 
now in hand. Let no charge of boosting prices be 
brought against our membership. Let each man keep 
his own house in order and thus defeat any radical 
demand for government muddling.” 

Equally sound and, we suppose, warranted was his 
request to the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents “that you co-operate in keeping a cool head and 
a steady hand in whatever crisis may develop in trans- 
portation. It is to the interest of all concerned that 
trade be kept in its normal channel, that your purchases 
be made only from persons of known responsibility and 
that no condition shall arise through you or us which 
might give to the more radical element any color of 
excuse to repeat the errors of two years ago.” 

The burden of these utterances, of course, is: “Don’t 
run the price up.”” To which we would add: Be careful 
of the prices on domestic coal—hard or soft. Lump 
and prepared sizes of bituminous coal are high enough 
now; it is the steam grades that are obviously in line 
for advances. But two weeks ago screenings in Illinois 
were sold as low as 75c., and 85c. was a common figure. 
No one who bought this coal at such figures but knew it 
was well below cost of production. Like the hard-coal 
operators, a majority of the operations in Illinois and 
other Western fields have seasons when fine coal has 
no market and must be treated as a byproduct of the 
preparation of domestic sizes, from which it is screened. 
The recent flurry caused by the prospects of a railroad 
strike sent prices of screenings up a dollar a ton, but 
domestic lump and prepared sizes were held steady. 
We may safely expect and consider warranted gains in 
prices of steam coals in all markets as the winter ad- 
vances and as the demand becomes stronger. 

Should Judge Anderson, of Indianapolis, decide that 
the contention of the Borderland Coal Co. and other 
coal companies in the non-union field on the Norfolk & 
Western in southern West Virginia, that there exists 
a conspiracy between the union operators in Indiana 
and the union miners—a conspiracy, of which the check- 
off is an evidence—to forcibly organize these fields, and 
should he order discontinuance of the check-off, then 
we may expect almost any kind of a protest from the 
United Mine Workers. Such a decision, of course, is 
possible, and serious difficulty might flow from it. A 
court order restraining the operators in the Central 
Competitive field from collecting the check-off, in the 
opinion of many, might cause organized resistance from 
the miners affected, and result in the suspension of 
mining. Should this occur and be sustained for any 
period, a shortage of coal would certainly develop in 
many sections and at many plants and homes. An 
“emergency” might thus be precipitated. 

One of the features of the Kenyon bills is a provision 
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for taking over the coal industry by the government in 
the event of a national emergency such as would be 
caused by a strike of the magnitude of that of 1919. 
Such a strike is in prospect next April. The union 
leaders have signified in no uncertain terms their oppo- 
sition to a reduction in wages. It is patent to all that 
the cost of coal must come down in company with other 
basic commodities, and that the cost cannot be substan- 
tially reduced until wages are lowered. A conflict is 
inevitable, with an anticipatory period during which 
demand for storage coal may become sufficiently strong 
to upset the market and precipitate inordinately high 
prices—that is, cause profiteering. Another oppor- 
tunity for the declaration of an emergency. 

The logical way to forestall such possibilities is to 
sell enough coal now and in the ensuing months, and 
thus to so stock the country that suspension of mining 
operations would lose their force in causing trouble. 
It is idle to expect that every seller of coal will so 
restrain himself in times of stress as to not ask or 
accept more than reasonable prices for his coal. 

We do not believe that steam-coal buyers and con- 
sumers are one whit less concerned with keeping the 
coal business free from government control and regu- 
lation, and thus on a freely competitive basis, than are 
the coal producers and distributors. Their part in 
retaining the business on an even keel through impend- 
ing difficulties is to keep sufficient stocks on hand each 
to insure against shortage during possible interrup- 
tions of several months. 


Wages and Salaries 


OTHING is so conducive to amicable adjustments 

of disputes as full appreciation of the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint. Argument on the railroad labor wage 
question points to some of the tactics that will be 
indulged in next spring when coal miners and operators 
begin to negotiate a new wage scale. 

To all those in the coal industry who are going to be 
on the side asking the day laborer and miner to accept 
a reduction we pass on a thought found outcropping 
here and there among managers. It is simply this: 
Be you operator, owner or stockholder, president, man- 
ager, or other coal company executive, mine superin- 
tendent or just plain boss, have you faced the issue 
squarely—the issue of a reduction in wages, for union 
labor and for you? 

Salaries kept pace with wages in the prosperous 
times; they must follow downward in the period of 
deflation. The idea is not new; for months past com- 
panies large and small, here and there, have been re- 
ducing costs by reducing the salaries of office force, 
though denied the opportunity of reducing union min- 
ers’ wages. Along with non-organized mines, the non- 
union salaried personnel of the coal companies are 
accepting the inevitable. In some areas this deflation 
of salaries is yet to come. The East has led here, large 
companies in eastern and western Pennsylvania having 


been among the first to show their union miners that - 


they are willing to take what they ask the miner to 
accept in lowered income. Some parts of the West have 
yet to face this trying ordeal. In these fields things 
are so well organized that many of the officer class have 
not thought in terms of what a wage reduction next 
spring is certain to mean to them. 

Nor has this upleasant matter confronted only the 
operator and miner. The owners of the mines and the 
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stockholders in coal companies have long since felt the 
pinch of hard times. Few coal companies have paid 
dividends this year; the average company has lost 
money and none but the fortunate has prospered and 
profited. 

When the time comes early next year to discuss with 
the union miners a wage reduction those who so far 
have suffered no diminution in these never-to-be-for- 
gotten salaries—salaries warranted under such condi- 
tions as obtained in 1920, but subject to deflation as 
well—must graciously step down with the rest. Defia- 
tion is unpleasant. It will be easier to understand and 
sympathize with the aspirations of the miner for a con- 
tinuance of his wage and his resistance to a cut when 
you are contemplating or have experienced a reduction 
in yours. 


A Timely Canvass of Coal Stocks 


SURVEY of stocks of coal in the hands of con- 

sumers as of Nov. 1 is to be conducted by the 
Department of Commerce and the Geological Survey. 
This is indeed fortunate, for lack of this information 
since the canvass of last April has led to all sorts of 
speculation in regard to our position with respect to 
supplies, needs and rate of consumption. Three years 
ago at this time stucks of bituminous coal in the hands 
of consumers were some 63,000,000 tons. The quantity 
now may possibly not exceed one-third that figure. The 
important thing is to find out just what it is and the 
corresponding rate of consumption. If there is a com- 
fortable supply of coal above ground, well and good; 
if not, then knowing how we stand will assist the coun- 
try in deciding what course to follow in December and 
the months before the possible suspension of mining 
in April. 

The Survey bases its estimates of stocks on reports 
from some 5,000 consumers of coal, who have gener- 
ously responded to each call for data during the past 
three years. We can but point out that as consumers 
they have as much at stake in the collection and dis- 
semination of reliable reports of stocks of coal as any- 
one. Every consumer receiving a questionnaire should 
fill it out promptly, for the final report is valuable only 
as it is timely. 


E. M. Poston, PRESIDENT of the New York Coal Co., of 
Columbus, Ohio, and E. E. Clark, who was a member of 
the 1902 Anthracite Coal Commission, have been appointed 
by Secretary Hoover as members of a permanent committee 
of fourteen for the Unemployment Conference. 


THE BuREAU oF MINES has completed arrangements for 
investigation of kiln processes, to be conducted at the 
Columbus, Ohio, station. The object will be to produce fuel 
economies in the burning processes. 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR FALL will shortly make a Western 
trip of inspection, giving special attention to mining, more 
particularly observing the field administration of the min- 
eral- and coal-leasing law. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY reports a disinclination on the 
part of some coal operators to furnish data in connection 
with unemployment to be compiled by the Department of 
Labor on the ground that it will be the first of a series of 
requests for information which may follow. 


THE THING LABOR UNIONS throughout the world seem to 
be unable to see is how hire ever can be lower. — Manila 
Bulletin. 
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Heat from Steam Pipe of Pump Ignites Coal in Slope at 
Springhill, Nova Scotia; How Fire Is Extinguished’ 


Prop Ignited Spontaneously, Setting Coal Afire, and Mine Was 
Sealed — In Reopening, Slopes Were Cleared by Sections, 
Which Were Opened as Analyses Showed This Was Expedient 


By J. C. NICHOLSON 
New Waterford, N. S. 


pipe slope of No. 3 mine, at Springhill, N. 8., 

1,050 ft. from the surface. This pipe slope was 
used mainly for pumping purposes, an 8-in. steam line 
extending down it from the surface to a large pump at 
the 3,200-ft. level. The temperature in this slope was 
high because pumping had to be carried on continu- 
ously to cope with the large amount of water encoun- 
tered. All the timber and fine coal in this slope was 
extremely dry, and the difficulty to be expected in ex- 
tinguishing a fire that had gained appreciable headway 
can be better imagined than described. 

An attempt was made to seal off this slope and confine 
the fire to a small area, but on account of the intense 
heat and the nature of the roof it was found impossible 
to build stoppings tight enough to be effective. A pipe 
line was then put in from the surface and an effort 
made to extinguish the fire with water. This method 
was found to be ineffective, as the fire had gained con- 
siderable headway before the water was turned onto it. 


(): NOV. 26, 1916, a serious fire occurred in the 


FOUGHT FIRE THREE DAYS WITHOUT SEALING 


After fighting the fire for three days it was decided 
to seal up all mine openings at the surface. Soon after 
this was done a slight explosion occurred which blew 
out the stoppings in the main slope, as well as in the 
pipe slope. Without delay heavy stoppings of plank 
covered with clay to a total thickness of 6 ft. were built 
across the slopes. A 14-in. pipe was put through each 
stopping for the purpose of getting samples of the air 
from behind it. The first analysis of air was made on 
Dec. 2, four days after sealing up. The results obtained 
are given in Table I. 


TABLE I. ANALYSIS OF ATMOSPHERE, PRESSURE AND 
TEMPERATURE IN SEALED FAN SLOPE 
Gases Percentage 
Carbon dioxide........... Die Barometer igi PE she isle o008 30 in. 
UK BOM on cus sete Sato tue ate 19 “TE HELMOMEGEM a ca pinele poe os 30 deg. F. 
Carbon monoxide........ 0.5 


Because of a slight defect in the apparatus the me- 
thane content of the air could not be obtained at this 











pipe in the pipe slope. This pipe line was afterward 
found to be broken at the 800-ft. level. The results 
shown in Table II were obtained. 


TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF AIR FROM PIPE IN PUMP SLOPE 
Gases Percentage 
CWarbomidioxide an sem cetsaste sy «il. bbl aee mele seke aes 7.9 
ORM GC LeENe eesti tacts ats as Sel Amen Slert rere Pe 2 fate 
GAT DONPMONOZIGES aye eee wa-catt acs ce me nmi ta ser eha 0.6 


On Dec. 8, or ten days after the slope was sealed, 
carbon monoxide ceased to appear in the samples and 
the oxygen content decreased to 1.7 per cent. Before 
opening the main slope on Jan. 17, 1917, a small ex- 
haust fan was installed near the mouth of the slope and 
a number of 20-in. galvanized iron pipe sections each 
5 ft. long were assembled for use, as it was the inten- 
tion to open the main slope only and take the gases up 
through the pipe. Before opening, however, samples 
of air were taken from the fan and pipe slopes with the 
results shown in Table III. 


TABLE III. ANALYSES OF AIR WHEN AREA WAS 
FIRST OPENED 

Percentage Percentage 

Gases in Fan Slope in Pipe Slope 
Garbone dioxide searr.c ak aie arlene aisle sacventinte 6.5 6.4 
Oxy Rove Fie hae FEN dels sie ietme sot tohive he ei al os otanene 1.8 Wed 
Mar bourmonOxideitr. os ccaietiale slelensess haneate os iches nil nil 
Mathanerin than niciciecraciae sche cahetet andinnias- sree fe 12E5 


At 2 p.m. the stopping in the main slope was opened 
and two men equipped with smoke helmets erected the 
ventilating pipe down to the 100-ft. crosscut. A stop- 
ping was built on the main slope at this point, and the 
one in the crosscut leading to the pipe slope was opened. 
An 11-in. pipe was led into the pipe slope to supply 
ventilation. -A stopping also was built in this slope 
below the 100-ft. crosscut. When this latter stopping 
was completed that at the mouth of the pipe slope was 
removed and this passage cleaned from the surface 
down to the stopping. On Jan. 18 the analysis shown 
in Table IV was made from a sample of air taken from 
behind the stopping in the pipe slope at the 100-ft. 
crosscut, the barometer standing at 29 in. 


ANALYSIS OF AIR BEYOND 100-FT. STOPPING 
IN PIPE SLOPE 


TABLE IY. 






































































time. On Dec. 3 a sample was taken through the steam Gases Percentage 
Carbon) CGLOSIG Coane matte iets ewer et ierare tian asteviets 6.5 
Ova NE At, Ace ye 1d, pubes Rey oe 6 SOM pIa a ODr 1.5 
*Paper read before the Mining Society of Nova Scotia and Garbon WOW ORK Ce city case Maletels, oletsioten cate etel cnc atte nil 
entitled “Mine Fire in the No. 3 Slope, Springhill, N. 8. INI WOVE, Me Seer gr eeneic cob Pope OIe, 6 OER omer dirk 1358 
8"Brick stopping ay E = nal Ree eh hs ess oT | 
6" Pipe \ eae Toe f hqgust fan set here 
J2'Brick sopor td Pp 2 Brick stopping,tron Door 2°6"*5+0 | z iS = Eu a ah : 2 r & 
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Ie"Brick stopping Stow board 3  pBeice 1) S |l! \ when reopening y'Brick | Fire stoppedat 
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uy Y, eee sy in, oN 
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SPRINGHILL MINES SHOWING WAY IN WHICH PIPEWAY AND HOISTING SLOPE WERE OPENED BY SECTIONS 


Entrance to mine is on the right hand side of map. The slopes dip toward the left. 
The long slope became exceedingly hot, and the roof had 


the heating of a prop 6 ft. from the steam pipe. 


The fire started apparently by 


fallen in places, as always happens when steam lines are introduced in the mines. 
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On Jan. 24 everything was ready to open the stop- 
ping below the 100-ft. crosscut. At 2:30 p.m. the open- 
ing was made and the same methods as described above 
were followed until the 400-ft. level was reached, where 
a stopping was built on the main slope and an air line 
extended into the pipe slope. It was not necessary to 
build a stopping in this latter passageway, as the water 
which had been used on the fire had washed a large 
quantity of clay and fine coal down to this point and 
closed the place entirely, thus blocking it effectively. 

During the operation of moving down the main slope 
the fan, which was 5 ft. x 24 in. in size, was run at an 
average speed of 450 r.p.m. While cleaning operations 
were in progress the speed of the fan depended on the 
conditions prevailing. Although no signs of fire could 
be found there was ample proof that it had extended 
up nearly to the 100-ft. crosscut. 

On Jan. 29 an opening was made in the stopping 
below the 100-ft. crosscut in the pipe slope, and fresh 
air from the 400-ft. level was allowed to pass through. 
This quickly cooled off this section. Cleaning and tim- 
bering operations were then begun. At 2 p.m. on Feb. 5 
an analysis was made on air taken from behind the 
stopping in the main slope. This gave the results shown 
in Table V, the barometer still reading 29 in. 


TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF AIR BELOW 400-FT. LEVEL, 


MAIN SLOPE 
Gases Percentage 
Carbon dioxidesis<: cl acate ee eae 7.0 
(32) WCE Eee a Ch OAT bevels bers Coe 0.7 
Carbon: monoxides8t 5.26 Sone eee nil 
Methane. 225 Pode loon ee ce en 14.94 


At 2:30 p.m. an opening was made in the stopping 
on the main slope, and the air line extended to the 
772-ft. crosscut. Here a stopping was put in and 
plastered with “hardwall,”’ which was found to give ex- 
cellent results. During this entire operation no sign 
of fire could be discovered. A careful examination of 
all stoppings on both sides of the main slope was made 
and everything found to be in good condition. Tele- 
phone wires and water lines accordingly were extended 
to the 772-ft. crosscut. This work completed, the stop- 
ping at this point was opened and cleaning toward the 
pipe slope begun. Shortly afterward fire sprang up 
suddenly, but it was partly extinguished with two 
streams of water. A brick stopping was then built in 
the crosscut. On the following day the analysis showed 
carbon monoxide for the first time since the mine was 


opened. The results of the analysis then made are 
shown in Table VI. 
TABLE VI. TWO AIR ANALYSES AT 772-FT. CROSSCUT 
Percentage Percentage 

Gases at 7 a.m. at 11 p.m. 
Carbon dioxide s4i....5. 3 cnceo okt ee ee 5.8 6.6 
OXV ROD eer) i ice: Biiaek eneRe 237. 2.4 
Carbon monoxidere: seo ot ee eee ee 0.4 0.5 
Methane i iisho as ate et « 2. ey ae 13.34 12.08 


At this point is was found necessary to drive a cross- 
cut from the main slope to the fan slope. After this 
was completed and a stopping put in below it, the stop- 
ping at the top of the fan slope was removed. The air 
was then short-circuited through the new crosscut to 
the fan slope, regulation being effected by means of a 
door in the stopping. On Feb. 26 the stopping at the 
772-ft. crosscut leading to the pipe slope was again 
opened, and a stopping 12 ft. x 14 ft. x 12 in. thick 
was built in the pipe slope. On account of the intense 
heat and foul air this stopping had to be constructed by 
men wearing smoke helmets (not oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus). These men were relieved every hour. When 
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this stopping was completed the one in the crosscut was. 
again closed. 

On the following day cleaning was started down hill 
from the 400-ft. level, but had to be abandoned during 
the night on account of gases given off by the fire. The 
pipe slope was again closed off at the 100-ft. crosscut, 
where the stopping was left intact, and a door was kept 
in readiness for effecting quick closure. Another stop- 
ping also was provided on the main slope for the same 
purpose. These always were closed over week-ends, as 
it was not found necessary to prosecute the work on 
Sundays, and it was considered that the men were in 
better condition after having their Sunday rest. 

On March 8 it was decided to rebuild the stopping 
below the 400-ft. level, and preparations were made to 
clean the section from this point to the 772-ft. crosscut 
by opening each crosscut on the way down, thus sweep- 
ing out the passages in short sections. This was found 
to be quite satisfactory under the conditions prevailing. 
Before opening the stopping at the 560-ft. crosscut the 
analysis of air from behind it showed hydrogen disul- 
phide for the first and only time. This was quickly 
cleared away by extending an 18-in. pipe line off the 
20-in. line which ran down the main slope. No difficulty 
was ehcountered in cleaning up this section. The an- 
alysis taken in the pipe slope below the 560-ft. stopping 
on March 8 was as shown in Table VII. 


TABLE VII. ANALYSIS OF AIR IN PIPE SLOPE AT 560-FT. 
CROSSCUT 

Percentage Percentage 

Gases at 10 a.m. at 3 p.m. 
Carbon ‘digxidat..tiis auch sivte scleies alow teraete amsreriatte 8.5 8.8 
Onecnne sisraelehe la Fe ooo eke eee eee eee 0.2 0.3 
Carbon “monoxide’.-7.o., 2. ohio ce ie 0.5 0.6 
Methane 22. 0 een ee ere SOE tare oreretotaae 11.07 12.46 


The above analysis shows the composition of air in 
the pipe slope only. That of the air in the main slope 
below the 772-ft. crosscut was as shown in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. ANALYSIS OF AIR IN MAIN SLOPE BELOW 


772-FT. LEVEL 


Percentage Percentage 
Gases at 7:30a.m. at 2 p.m. 
Carbon, dioxide. iiss sit aches er ee 7.4 7.4 
Pie ea ene NEM EMI OSS Cie ny Gata) eee ARS Diard 1.4 
Carbon jmonoxide?; ..¢.. 0 oo sce eats nil nib 
Methanesis: Soe: tee Woe ns Se ae ee rete oe 15.08 13.31 


No further difficulty was encountered until the stop- 
ping below the 700-ft. crosscut in the pipe slope was 
reached. When this stopping was opened, signs of fire 
were discovered, but as there was another stopping in 
the pipe slope below the 772-ft. crosscut it was decided 
to attempt the cleaning of this section without sealing 
it up and waiting for the fire to die out. Two streams 
of water from a 2-in. hose were played on the fire at 
this point until this section was cleaned out. 

This was found to be the most difficult section to 
clean, as at one time the carbon monoxide amounted to 
2.2 per cent. The section had to be closed for the night, 
but it was reopened on the following morning. A quan- 
tity of coal that had fallen from the roof was burned to 
ashes, some of it coked and some of it honeycombed, 
while a large amount of the accompanying stone was 
burned to clinker. This rock and coal was from 4 to 
7 ft. deep. 

This was the last place where any fire was seen 
although it started about 300 ft. below this point. 
Though the air analysis showed that no fire existed 
below the 772-ft. crosscut, the same precautions were 
taken in opening the lower sections as were observed in 
those extending from the surface down to this point. 
On April 18 the place where the fire originated was 
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reached and, although it had been generally supposed 
that the fire began from wood lying on the steam pipe, 
it was found that spontaneous combustion was the ac- 
tual cause, as ignition started on a prop near the west 
rib of the pipe slope. The steam pipe was at least 6 ft. 
from this timber. No doubt the intense heat existing in 
this passage and the dryness of the wood used for props 
and packing made ideal conditions for a disastrous fire. 

It is unnecessary to point out the danger incurred in 
carrying steam underground, as the results in some of 
the mines in Nova Scotia are well known. On account 
of the intense heat given off it is impossible to keep the 
place containing a steam pipe in good condition, es- 
pecially where the roof is bad. Constant heat tends to 
disintegrate the rock and cause numerous falls. As a 
track is seldom installed in these pipeways the falls of 
rock are not removed, with the result that the area of 
the passage is greatly reduced. This tends to cause 
greater heat, as the amount of air necessary to keep the 
place cool cannot be circulated. 


COAT PIPE; INSPECT DAILY; SUSPEND BY CHAINS 


Where it is necessary to carry a steam pipe under- 
‘ground I would make the following suggestions: The 
pipe should be insulated with good material and a daily 
inspection made. It should be suspended with chains or 
rods fastened to permanent supports. All inflammable 
material should be kept away from the pipe line. A 
track should be maintained in such a pipeway so that 
all falling material can be removed promptly. And, 
lastly, stoppings should be so arranged that the pipe- 
way can be quickly sealed off from the rest of the mine 
in case of fire. 

I would like to call attention also to the importance 
of analyses of the gases contained within a section on 
fire. Systematic analysis of samples of the atmosphere 
from a burning mine or a section thereof has not re- 
ceived the attention in the past that its usefulness war- 
rants. 

When an entire mine or a section of it has been 
sealed to exclude air the samples of the atmosphere 
-within the sealed area become desirable in order to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the stoppings. If they are 
tight this fact is shown by the depletion of oxygen in 
the atmosphere behind them. A period of anxiety al- 
ways follows sealing, and any measures that may tend 
to allay fear that the fire is spreading or that will 
enable the mine officials to act promptly in case condi- 
tions grow worse, is worthy of consideration. 

Another reason for the systematic collection and an- 
-alysis of samples of air from the sealed area is to obtain 
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information regarding the advisability of removing 
stoppings. Disastrous consequences have sometimes fol- 
lowed the premature reopening of sealed areas. More- 
over in some cases fires have burned vigorously after 
external air was believed to have been excluded. Hence 
stoppings are sometimes left in place for many months, 
yet when they are eventually removed some uncertainty 
is felt as to the results. 

I wish to thank C. M. Martin, underground manager 
at No. 2 mine, Springhill, for the analyses of gases here 
presented. 


In Minneapolis Trucks Vend Powdered Coal 
For Apartments, Offices and Factories 


CENTRAL pulverizing plant is operated by the 

Hennepin Atomized Fuel Co., at Minneapolis, 
Minn., using for its delivery to hotels, offices, apart- 
ment houses, factories and public buildings five-ton 
Acme tank trucks. The raw fuel is unloaded by gravity 
into a concrete hopper, from which it passes through 
a crusher which reduces it to a maximum size of one- 
inch cube. 

Bucket elevators carry the crushed coal to a storage 
bin, where a variable feed conveyor takes the fuel 
through an automatic scale into a mechanical rotary 
dryer. Here the moisture content is reduced to approxi- 
mately 1 per cent, or 20 lb. per ton. It is then pulverized 
until 85 per cent will pass through a 200-mesh screen 
and 98 per cent through a 100-mesh screen. Immense 
storage bins then receive the atomized fuel for distribu- 
tion. 

The trucks are loaded by gravity from these bins. 
When unloading into the intake at the building, the 
tank, which is mounted on a dump chassis equipped 
with a power hoist, is tilted to an angle of 36 deg. 
Gravity then carries the fuel through an airtight flex- 
ible connection into the storage bin. A blower delivers 
it to the furnace, the fuel being fed to the side of the 
blower by a spiral screw conveyor operated by a 
variable-speed motor. It passes to the furnace through 
one or more burners, the feed to which is controlled 
by a valve operated from the boiler-room floor. 

As the equipment is airtight the boiler room is clean. 
The feed is flexible, so that it is possible to meet 
fluctuating boiler loads. A large percentage of the fuel 
is saved now that wasteful hand-firing is abolished. 
Labor is saved both in firing and ash handling. The 
pulverized coal is hauled to destination without spillage. 
It is indeed strange that coal companies have not 
seized this plan for promoting sales of their product. 
















Pulverized Fuel 
Tanks 


Atomized coal is 
delivered in this 
airtight tank to the 
industries and 
apartment houses 
of Minneapolis for 
use under boilers. 
The company using 
these trucks has 
built up a trade 
Which is now de- 
nied to its com- 
petitors. 
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This Hoist Has Improved Double-Toggle 
Clutch; May Be Operated by Hand 


ANY improvements and refinements of design are 

embodied in a line of new hoists recently placed on 
the market. One of these machines is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Among the details of con- 
struction differentiating this hoist from others designed 
for the same purpose is a double-toggle clutch mechan- 
ism which is asserted to be a marked improvement. The 
clutch in most cases is actuated by a double-acting 
cylinder, but it may be arranged for hand operation. It 
drives directly from the rim of the main gear, which 
carries the friction element, to the flange of the drum. 





HOIST MADE WITH A CLUTCH OPERATED BY HAND OR 


DOUBLE-ACTING CYLINDER 


All the joints between sections of the main frame are tongued 
and grooved, so as to afford a rigid connection. Differential 
brake has no cast-iron parts, thus no flows and blowholes exist 
to cause failure. 


This construction eliminates all torsional stresses in the 
drum shaft as well as end stress or thrust upon the 
bearings and operating mechanism. When thrown the 
device is self-locking. 

Tongued-and-grooved joints between all sections of 
the main frame, affording rigid connection between the 
parts, are another constructional refinement. Motor and 
intermediate bearings are mounted on a one-piece cast- 
ing, which assures permanency and rigidity. Satisfac- 
tory provision has been made for the lubrication of all 
bearings and cast iron has been entirely eliminated 
from the mechanism of the differential brake, thus 
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obviating the danger of failure in these parts arising 
from flaws or blowholes. 

Hoists comprising this line of machines vary from 
100 to 300 hp. in size and can be arranged for either 
electric-motor or steam-engine drive. They are built by 
the Treadwell Engineering Co., of Easton Pa., and were 
designed by Thomas O. Werner, an expert in hoist 
engineering with many years of experience. The sound 
principles of design embodied in their construction and 
the large manufacturing facilities of the maker as well 
as the service that can be rendered the purchaser should 
make these machines popular among users of this class 
of equipment. 


Peel and Season Timber to Save Freight 
And Prepare Wood for Preservation 


ERHAPS no phase of mining is: given less attention 

than preparation and storage of mine timbers, yet 
timber in many mines constitutes one of the principal 
items of cost, particularly in metal mines, says the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. By better preparation and storage of 
mine timbers the durability and strength may be con- 
siderably increased and the consumption decreased, thus 
reducing mining costs. 

Preparation may be considered under two heads, peel- 
ing and seasoning. The principal advantages from peel- 
ing timbers are: (1) It lessens weight, (2) increases 
durability, (3) offers greater resistance to aa and 
fungus attack, and (4) promotes seasoning. 

Peeled timber weighs 6 to 10 per cent less ea 
unpeeled green timber. Therefore peeling at point of 
shipment effects a considerable saving in cost of freight. 
In comparatively dry workings peeling will increase the 
life of timber appreciably, but in wet places this is not 
so apparent. In dead timber the space beneath the bark 
is an ideal breeding place for wood destroying insects, 
which cause both weakness and more rapid decay. Bark 
also causes the retention of moisture and thus promotes 
fungus growth. 

Seasoning mine timber has the following advantages: 
(1) It increases the strength and in some cases the dur- 
ability, (2) decreases the weight and thereby reduces 
cost of freight and handling, (3) protects from insects 
and decay before the timber is placed in service, and 
(4) makes the timber more easily susceptible to pre- 
servative treatment. 

Records of actual tests show that thoroughly seasoned 








Crew Which Took Combination Honors at St. Louis 





ToKenilworth, 
Utah, and the In- 
dependent Coal & 
Coke Co. went the 
award for the best 
combination mine- 
rescue and first-aid 
team in the inter- 
national meet at St. 
The ban- 


Louis. 
ners on either side 


show them the 
champions of Utah, 
which goes almost 
without saying see- 
ing that they car- 
ried off the combi- 
nation prize. 
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timber may be from 25 to 50 per cent stronger than 
green timber of similar varieties. Under some condi- 
tions seasoning increases the durability, but in general 
seasoning without preservative treatment does not add 
greatly to the life. Like peeling, seasoning decreases 
the weight of timber and thus saves freight and cost of 
handling. Experiments by the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, Madison, Wis., have shown that round mine 
timbers up to 11 in. in diameter air seasoned three 
months lost 15 to 25 per cent of their original green 
weight, depending upon the size and variety of the 
timber. In general mine timbers may be sufficiently air 
seasoned for most purposes in three to six months, 
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depending upon the weather, locality and variety of 
timber. Timber that is to be treated must be seasoned, 
as the preservative fluid cannot be injected until at least 
a part of the water which green timber contains is 
expelled. 

Usually timber storage does not receive the attention 
that it deserves. Proper storage is essential for proper 
seasoning, also for preventing checking and _ initial 
decay before placing the timbers in service. Timber 
yards should be well drained and free from vegetation 
and decaying wood. Timber should be placed on sup- 
ports at least 12 in. from the ground, and should be so 
piled that air can circulate freely. 


Machine for Hoisting and Automatically Unloading 
Rock Eliminates Ten Men from Payroll 





Dump Builds Its Own Track Up an Eighteen Per Cent 
Grade—Will Discharge Over 240 Cars of Rock Per 
Day—Cone Spreader Distributes the Refuse as It Falls 


By E. D. RINEHIMER 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


OCK disposal at the mine is one of the problems 
that sometimes bothers the superintendent. It 
is seldom, however, that either this or the other 

difficulties that constantly arise cannot be solved when 
sufficient time and thought are expended upon them. 
It often happens also that a method of performing 
certain operations has been in use for so long that the 





DUMPING MINE ROCK BY TURNTABLE TRUCK 
This method depends on “brute strength and awkwardness,” as 


the saying goes. The track weighed down with a loaded car 
running on bad track is pushed only with difficulty and, if given 
gradient, is hard to push back, for even when empty it is heavy. 
The crowd has been amplified here by two visiting women but five 
men is not unusual where speed is desired. 


operator does not realize that an opportunity to cut 
down expenses is presented through the introduction 
of some other system until someone calls attention to 
this fact either through the press or by some other 
means. 

Such an instance is illustrated in the accompanying 





SAXON DUMP AT TOP OF HILL OF ITS OWN MAKING 


The hoist on the dump pulls up the loaded mine car and near 
the top the car leaves the regular grade for a steeper slope on the 
machine, where the rock is dumped and falls on a cone spreader. 
Note the two tracks on the rock dump. 
photograph. This shows a system of handling rock 
that has been in operation since time immemorial and 
which is being used today by many operators. Where 
the mine is an old one the bank grows to such a length 
that a locomotive displaces the mule, and several cars 
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HIGH DUMP ON RELATIVELY LEVEL GROUND 


To get a high dump like this on level ground without a hoisting 
plane is quite difficult. A long locomotive haulage road is neces- 
sary and it must be built on a steep grade. This is an expensive 
way of dumping when the dump has reached normal height and is 
still more expensive while the dump is shallow. 


are taken to the dump at one time. The serious objec- 
tions to both these plans are, first, the limited number 
of cars that can be handled and, second, the large 
acreage required on account of the limited grade that 
can be given the track. 
objection to this method of slate disposal, however, is 
the large number of men necessary to do this work, 
which brings no return to the operator. 

A number of years ago the Vesta Coal Co., realiz- 
ing the importance of the problem, installed a machine 
known as the Saxon slate dump. Other operators in 
the soft-coal regions, seeing the possibilities of this 
device, put in similar outfits. The Wentz interests were 
the first anthracite producers to take advantage of this 
machine, and one was installed at a plant of the Upper 
Lehigh Coal Co. about six years ago. At this colliery 
it required originally a locomotive, an engineer, two 
laborers for dumping, one slate-plane engineer, and one 
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loader at the pocket. In severe weather two more men 
were needed. After the dump was installed only an 
engineer and two helpers were necessary, thus showing 
a saving of from three to four men and a locomotive. 
On the strength of this success the same interests in- 
stalled a similar machine at the plant of the Maryd Coal 
Co., where it originally required eleven men and two 
mules to handle the rock. The same quantity of waste 
is now handled by four men, showing a saving of seven 
men and two mules. 

The Hudson Coal Co. in 1918 installed at the Pine 
Ridge colliery the largest machine of this type that, 
up to that time, had been built. It was a double-track 
affair, had a capacity of 240 cars per day of eight hours 
and operated upon an 18-per cent grade. This installa- 
tion rendered unnecessary the services of about ten men 
who otherwise would have been employed. 

This same company is now installing a new machine 
at this colliery. This is being designed and built by 
the Vulcan Iron Works, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The new 
machine is much larger than the original, being about 
57 ft. long and 18 ft. wide. It will weigh when com- 
pleted approximately thirty-five tons. It will build its 
own track up an 18-per cent grade, and the principal 
improvement over the original machine will be an in- 
crease in height. This will enable the dump to tip 
the cars to an angle of about 45 deg. to the horizontal. 

Underneath the dump a steel plate chute, or spreader, 
shaped like a cone, has been placed. This throws the 
rock clear of the machine to the side or forward, thus 
building the roadbed. As the tracks are laid before 
dumping begins, it will be seen that when the bank is 


built up to them, the machine is ready to advance to a 


new position. This it does under its own power. 

The operator’s platform is elevated so that he can see 
the car as it comes up the bank. It is so constructed as 
to be level when the machine is working on the dump. 
A corrugated sheet-steel housing protects the operator 
and the device is actuated by a 75-hp. G. E. motor. 





































































































































































































DUMP DESIGNED FOR USE AT HUDSON COAL CO.’S PLANT 


Because coal is valuable is no reason why rock. 
more money should be expended on provi- 


sions for dumping it cheaply than is ex- 


Rock dumping is a task to be per- 
formed as is coal dumping and it should 
L be done just as cheaply as conditions permit. 
pended to this same end for the dumping of That there is no revenue to be obtained 


from dumping rock is certain, but equally 
sure is it that the work is a big creator 
of deficits if not handled economically, and 
at how few plants is it so handled! 
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Electrical Considerations Which Govern in a Choice of 
Locomotives for Any Given Class of Service 


Locomotives with Dynamic-Braking Controllers Deliver Current on 
Descending Grades and Must Have Additional Motor Capacity 
— Effect of Low-Voltage— Solid Side Frames Increase Motor 
Temperature—Series-and-Parallel Control vs. Series-Parallel Control 


By H. H. JOHNSTON* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HEN calculating the motor capacity the gear 

W ratio and the drive-wheel diameter necessary 

for a given motor speed may well be considered. 

For a given machine raising the gear ratio will mean 

a reduction in speed and an increase in tractive effort 

for the same’ current per motor. The effect of increas- 

ing the diameter of the drive wheels will be exactly 

_the opposite, i.e., an increase in speed and decrease in 
tractive effort for the same current consumption. 

A motor having the desired capacity may require 
other attributes before it can be applied to the locomo- 
tive. The gage of the track and the clear distance 
between wheels for outside-frame locomotives, or the 
distance between the side frames of inside-frame 
machines, may not permit the use of the number and 
type of the motors desired, having the necessary capac- 
ity. With narrow gages this difficulty is overcome in 
some instances by the use of machines having a larger 
number of smaller driving motors. For example, a 
three-motor three-axle locomotive might be used in- 
stead of a two-motor unit. In other cases it might be 
advisable where larger machines are required to oper- 
ate two two-motor units, or two three-motor units in 
tandem. 


Motor Must BE LARGER FOR DYNAMIC BRAKING 


Motor capacity must be taken into consideration on 
such locomotives as are to be equipped with dynamic- 
braking controllers, for during the operation of the 
control in the braking positions the motors deliver cur- 
rent as generators. Instead of having a cooling period 
the motors are working under load while descending 
grades with their trips. Thus additional motor capac- 
ity will be required or what margin of reserve the 
machine would otherwise possess will be decreased by 
the use of the dynamic-braking system. 

One consideration often overlooked by operators is the 
voltage available at the locomotive. Down in the mine 
the potential may fluctuate over a wide range of values, 
and at just the time when good voltage is needed at 
the locomotive it may not be available. Such condi- 
tions are expensive in mine operation and indicate ex- 
cessive loss of power in transmission as well as in time 
by slower or retarded operation of the locomotives. In- 
terruptions in the operation of other equipment such as 
gathering locomotives, coal-cutting machinery, pumps, 
fan motors, lighting and other devices receiving power 
from the line are affected either continuously or inter- 
mittently by slower speed due to low line voltage. Un- 
necessary abuse is thus imposed upon the electrical 
equipment. This is an indication of inefficient opera- 
tion which can be overcome by remedying the inade- 
quate power supply. 





*#General engineering department, 
Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Electric & 


With 250 to 275 volts at the substation, a potential of 
80 to 100 volts at the working face is not unusual. Such 
conditions are nothing short of a crime, and all equip- 
ment designed for 250 volts and operating at, say, 100 
volts is working at an efficiency 50 per cent below what 
it should be. To illustrate what may be the effect on 
locomotive output we will consider an extreme case. 

Suppose a 20-ton haulage locomotive is starting with 
its load on a 4-per cent grade 6,350 ft. (1.2 miles) from 
the substation, the load being such that sand is re- 
quired on the rails in order to obtain greater adhesion. 
The draw-bar pull amounts to 12,000 lb. or 6,000 lb. 
with a current draw of 390 amperes per motor. With 
50 lb. rails, 4-0 trolley wire, good bonding, track paral- 
leled by a 4-0 wire, and with a 1,000,000-c.m. feeder 
cable, the total voltage drop in the trolley and return 
would amount to 142 volts, leaving only 108 volts at 
the locomotive. 


CONTROLLER IN “MOTORS-PARALLEL” POSITION 


In all probability the locomotive operator would notch 
the controller into the “motors-parallel’’ position, the 
result being that the line drop would be equivalent to 
the generated voltage, and enough torque could not be 
exerted by the motors to continue the movement of the 
load. This condition would indicate the need of addi- 
tional substations, for but little would be gained by in- 
stalling more feeder copper. Low-voltage conditions 
are responsible for many electrical-equipment failures, 
higher maintenance and operating costs. 

The capacity of motors necessary for any service is 
dependent upon two considerations: (1) They must not 
overheat in continuous service. (2) They must be able 
to handle satisfactorily maximum loads occurring dur- 
ing any given interval. The normal rating of a mine 





FIG 1. 


ONE OF THE OLD TIMERS 

An early type of electric mine locomotive. The connecting and , 
side rods evidently were heirlooms from the steam and com- 
pressed-air locomotives of an earlier day. They no longer form 
component parts of electrical locomotives. 
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FIG. 2. 
Outside frames with plenty of air openings facilitate radiation 


AMPLE OPPORTUNITY FOR VENTILATION 


of heat from the motor cases. The frames themselves may be 
either steel castings or heavy plates with the openings cut or 
burned through them. 


motor is the load that may be carried during a run on 
the stand at the rated voltage and current consumption 
without giving a greater rise in temperature than 75 
deg. C. (135 deg. F.), measured by a thermometer, on 
the windings of the machine in accordance with the 
standards of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. 

In this connection it is important to note that ex- 
ternal ventilation which exists under a mine locomotive, 
particularly in haulage service, renders the tempera- 
ture rise resultant upon given losses in the motor less 
than that noted in a shop test on the stand. The amount 
of this ventilation will be greater or less depending 
upon whether the side frames are open or solid. 


ATTAINS BALANCING OR FREE-RUNNING SPEED 


The tractive effort of a locomotive is consumed in 
overcoming train, grade and curve resistance and in 
accelerating the trip. As the speed increases the trac- 
tive effort decreases, until a point is reached where the 
developed draw-bar pull equals the train, grade and 
curve resistance only. This is known as the balancing, 
or free-running, speed. 

Control equipment, including mainly the controller 
and grid resistor, is designed to afford easy and ac- 
curate manipulation during acceleration and to permit 
governing the speed of the trip at all times. The num- 
ber of notches is an important detail to consider, as 
this, within the limits attainable by the locomotive 
manufacturer, determines the smoothness of accelera- 
tion and the extent to which peak currents may be kept 
down. 

Height limitations early brought about the use of the 
series-and-parallel type of drum controller. With this 
device the locomotive can either be started with motors 
in series or in parallel. Locomotive operators seldom 
use the series combination although when starting with 
parallel connections the peak currents from the line are 
greater than when starting with the motors in series. 
Series-parallel control (which differs from series-and- 
parallel control) provides that the motors shall be 
started in series, making the transition from the com- 
bination to motors in parallel without entire loss of 
torque. 

This gives a more satisfactory type of control as 
careful design in the resistor and proper determination 
of the number of control points will give smoother and 
more economical operation both from the power-con- 
sumption standpoint and that of ease in operation of the 
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locomotive. The series-parallel control can be incor- 
porated in the larger haulage locomotives (ten tons and 
above) by some manufacturers without any necessity 
of increasing the height. This is accomplished by the 
use of a master controller with magnetically or electro- 
pneumatically operated contactors. 

This system has proved advantageous because of low 
maintenance, fewer inspections and less frequent re- 
newal of contacts, this latter being brought about by 
obtaining a better magnetic blowout and relative move- 
ment of the contacts making and breaking the circuits. 
Keeping the contactor compartment away from the oper- 
ator gives him more space and obviates dangerous arc- 
ing near him. Overload protection is provided by relay 
opening of the auxiliary circuit to the contactors when 
a dangerously large current is flowing. This overload 
relay also is set well away from the operator, where it 
is not likely to be tampered with or its setting changed. 
The master controller is operated more easily than a 
main-circuit drum controller, and greater attention can 
therefore be given by the operator to the track, train 
movement and signals. 

Going further into detail, such items as side-frame 
springs, journal boxes, bumper blocks, brake rigging, 
sand boxes, trolleys, headlights, wiring, etc., all need 
to be given careful consideration. In all these, detail 
developments are continually being made in order to 
meet particular operating conditions that vary from 
mine to mine. 

The first electric mine locomotive constructed and put 
in service bore small resemblance to present-day units. 
At that time all equipment, including the industrial type 
of motors, controllers, resistor units, switches, etc., was 
much exposed. It soon became apparent that in order 
to meet the rough and tumble of mine operation and 
afford protection against falling slate and material from 
above, vast improvements were necessary. It also. de- 
veloped that the side-frame type of locomotive with its 
cover plates formed essentially an inverted box over the 
equipment. 


MANY MATERIALS USED FOR SIDE FRAMES 


Seven types of side-frame construction have been 
developed up to the present time. These include (1) 
solid cast-iron slab frames, (2) combined cast-iron and 
structural plates, (3) frames composed entirely of 
structural steel, (4) solid cast-steel, (5) cast-bar steel, 
(6) solid rolled-steel and (7) rolled steel plates with 
openings cut or burned out, giving the appearance of 
open-bar steel side frames. All of these types ap- 
peared to possess certain points of excellence at the 
time of their development and most of them had advan- 
tages when applied to some particular size and weight 
of locomotive. For example, structural side frames ap- 
peared advantageous to operators repairing or rebuild- 
ing frames damaged in wrecks or otherwise. On the 
more powerful locomotives, in order that the desired 
work might be performed, ballast blocks were neces- 
sary, as the side frames of structural material alone 
did not give sufficient weight. 

In the design of side frames accessibility and ven- 
tilation are often overlooked. Ready access to the equip- 
ment when making repairs insures not only that such 
repairs will be made but frequent inspections also. 
Money may here be saved through greater production. 
A piece of apparatus that is difficult to inspect is likely 
to be totally neglected until it fails. 

Locomotive bumper blocks vary widely in design. 
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This is brought about primarily because of an equal 
variation in coal-car bumpers and couplers. Solid cast- 
steel bumpers with safety lugs cast integral are the type 
generally employed on haulage locomotives, wood and 
wood-filled bumpers with plate-steel surfacing and sepa- 
rate safety lugs being common on the smaller gathering 
machines. Care must be taken in the design of locomo- 
tives to provide for transmitting the load to the side 
frames, simultaneously maintaining a permanent and 
rigid fit between these members and the bumpers. 

The average locomotive operator believes that the 
springs under a locomotive are for the sole purpose of 
bettering the riding qualities of the machine itself and 
lessening the destructive action upon its equipment. 
This, to be sure, is their purpose in large measure. 
They exert a powerful influence, however, in the effect 
the locomotive has on the rails and roadbed. Its ease on 
the rails and its riding qualities to a large extent de- 
termine a locomotive’s immunity from derailment under 
normal operating conditions. Maintaining the rails and 
roadbed in good shape will reduce in turn the wear and 
tear on the locomotive and its equipment, thereby de- 
creasing operating expense. 

Much trouble formerly was experienced with ac- 
celerator resistors—with those of the ribbon and ven- 
tilated-cell type as well as with those of the grid variety. 
Burnouts and breakages were overcome in large measure 
by careful investigation of the capacities required. 
Breakage also decreased as experience was gained in 
designing and manufacturing resistor units of alloy 
metal instead of cast iron. Larger cross-sections and 
different methods of supporting the grids also were em- 
ployed. 

Any type of accelerating resistor element practical for 
use with mine locomotives of present-day dimensions 
can be burned out. Although high temperatures, rang- 
ing up to red heat, of the grids are common practice and 
for short periods are not injurious, much of this could 
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FIG. 3. A TEST CAR AND ITS CONNECTIONS 


Hither an ordinary coal car or one normally used for hauling 
sand or men may be used in testing current consumption. The 
ammeter is connected between trolley and controller and the volt- 
meter is between trolley and ground. 


be avoided by more careful manipulation of the con- 
troller. 

Reserve capacity both electrically and mechanically is 
a potent factor in the success of almost any class of 
machinery. Probably no other service depends upon 
this oftener than does that of mine haulage and gather- 
ing. This reserve capacity may be called into action 
for many reasons and its use be required for short or 
long periods regardless of the cause from which it may 
arise. One important need for reserve capacity under 
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average present operating conditions comes about 
through frequent inadequate power supply as well as 
inefficient distribution and transmission. In many 
cases low voltage causes more abuse of equipment than 
all other factors, and reserve capacity is more often 
needed immediately for this than for other causes. This 
should not be the case with efficient mine operation. 
Better and cheaper power is now being obtained by 
the use of automatic substations. These not only do 
away with attendants but by saving time increase the 
output. Safe and more constant power conditions pre- 
vail as a result of automatic control, as it does away 
with the variable human factor and effects automatic 
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FIG. 4. THE RESULTS OF A TEST RUN 


} The upper graph shows the variation in voltage at the locomo- 
tive during a test run, and the lower shows the current consumed. 
It should be noted that at one point the voltage at the motor 
dropped to only 40 per cent of that existing at the substation. 


regulation in accordance with the load requirements and 
operating conditions, whether these be normal or ab- 
normal. 

It is simple and easy to make a test on the power 
conditions as they exist at the locomotive. This may 
be done by means of an ammeter and voltmeter, the 
ammeter being connected in the circuit between the 
trolley base and the controller while the voltmeter’ is 
connected from trolley to ground. A full set of read- 
ings for a complete run should be taken. By plotting 
these against time a fairly accurate graph of the con- 
ditions existing is obtained. Approximate locations 
along the haulageway may be noted at the time of mak- 
ing readings and by having at hand a profile of the haul- 
ageway the relation of grades, loads, track and line con- 
ditions can be compared with the graphs made from the 
readings taken. 

It probably will be found convenient to have the 
above-mentioned meters set up in a separate car with 
provisions for temporarily illuminating them. This 
permits all possible freedom and attention to taking 
readings while the locomotive and trip are in motion. 
Test runs taken under various load conditions will prove 
both interesting and valuable at any mine. If a practice 
is made of taking such records at frequent intervals, in 
many instances any poor conditions existing in bonding, 
trolley or feeders can be detected and corrected before 
any great losses are incurred in time or output. Fig. 3 
indicates the connections to and arrangement of meters 
and Fig. 4 is a graph representing power conditions at 
the locomotive as they have been found in some mines. 
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Electric Welder Which One Man Can Carry 
Affords Wide Current and Voltage Range 


UTOGENOUS welding is well and favorably known 
throughout the coal field, having been used exten- 
sively there. Three means of producing welds of this 
kind—thermit, oxyacetylene and the electric arc—are 
employed. Each of these has some field to which it is 
best adapted. 

For use within the mine itself in rail bonding 
and similar work the electric machine possesses many 
advantages. The requisite power always is available 
wherever access can be had to a trolley wire or other 
electrical conductor, and energy is consumed only while 
the arc is flowing. 

Of course, work underground, particularly rail bond- 
ing, is of a highly nomadic nature and the apparatus 
used for this purpose is successful about in proportion 
to its portability. Heretofore machines designed pri- 
marily for railroad work have been largely employed in 
the mines. Here they were to a degree handicapped by 
their weight, as they usually required two men for their 
transportation. 


NON-CORRODIBLE BARS OF HIGH RESISTANCE 


To meet the demand for a comparatively light and 
readily portable machine especially applicable to use 
underground, one that is efficient in operation yet can be 
easily carried about by one man, the Railway Trackwork 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., has developed and placed on 
the market its Ajax electric arc welder, type I. N. D. 
This is a rheostat consisting of high-resistance non-cor- 
roding wire, supported on insulator bars, fastened 
within a light, rigid angle-iron frame. At either end 
of this frame at the top is placed a D-handle for con- 
venience in carrying, while at one end is located a series 
of control switches giving a satisfactory range of cur- 
rent flow for welding purposes. Of course the outfit 
embraces an electrode holder, a helmet and a trolley or 
cable hook. As trolley wires usually are brighter and 
consequently offer better electrical surface contact on 
the bottom than on the top this hook is fitted with an 
under clamp making contact with the wire upon its lower 
side. } 

This machine weighs 55 lb. and consequently can be 
readily carried about by one man. Its dimensions are 
15 x 20x 20 in. As is well known, the voltage in mines 
is subject to frequent and comparatively wide varia- 
tions, in some instances falling to as low as 50 per cent 
of its normal value. This welder is of such capacity as 





WELDER WITH PORTABILITY AND VOLTAGE RANGE 


A uniform job like welding a rail would seem to want little 
adaptability on the part of the welder. Unfortunately the current 
and its voltage vary, and the welder must be able to meet all 
the many variations. 
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to be capable of satisfactory operation under any and 
all conditions likely to be encountered. 

The regulating switches already referred to provide 
a range of current from 18 to 277 amp. with normal line 
voltage, while should the potential drop to 150 volts, 
174 amp. can be obtained. Ventilation is excellent and 
as no portion of the coils is inclosed, air has free access 
to all parts of the apparatus. Furthermore the inter- 
nal wiring is so arranged that should a break develop in 
any coil it can be repaired quickly in the field and no se- 
rious delay be caused. 

At the end of the machine where the current enters, 
a line switch is provided. The switchboard regulating 
the current delivered to the electrode is placed at the op- 
posite end and the switches there located are not only 
of heavy and substantial construction but are so ar- 
ranged as to give a perfectly flexible control. A shunt 
switching device also is provided which facilitates the 
use of large currents when the voltage is far below nor- 
mal. In all, thirty different values of current, within 
the range above mentioned, can be obtained. 

Portability, high amperage, a wide range of current 
control, complete ventilation and ready accessibility of 
parts are the outstanding characteristics of this ma- 
chine. Its small size, easy transportableness, simplicity 
and reliability are the considerations that adapt it par- 
ticularly to work underground. 


Suggestions as to the Maintenance of 
Alternating-Current Hoist Motors 


By J. E. HOUSLEY 
St. Louis, Mo, 


LTERNATING-CURRENT hoist motors require 
maintenance methods which differ somewhat from 
those employed upon steam hoisting engines. With 
the electric hoist it is especially important that the 
men responsible for repairs acquaint themselves with 
the principles upon which alternating-current machines 
are built. These are set forth in a number of excellent 
handbooks on electricity. From the same source the 
repairman may obtain a valuable knowledge of the 
function of the various kinds of installation used, linen 
tape, varnished cloth tape, fish paper, fiber and treated 
or empire cloth. 

A common ailment of the slip-ring hoist motor is 
the breaking of resistance grids. As the function of 
these parts is to limit the initial power inrush taken 
by the machine, when a grid is broken it cuts out a 
portion of the starting resistance, thereby giving a 
jerky and sometimes diminished starting effort. As 
this condition affects only the starting circuits the 
running characteristics of the machine are not changed. 

In motors having partly closed slot rotors with a 
round-wire winding, trouble may develop from the 
coils grounding where they leave the slot. This usually 
is caused by a gap on the coil, where its taping does 
not reach quite into the slot of the rotor. This gap 
becomes covered with carbon and with the bronze par- 
ticles from the wearing of the brushes and the slip 
rings. 

It is well not to use slip-ring brushes which contain 
a high percentage of copper, for as the brushes wear, 
this metal is deposited on the windings of the rotor. 
After a time these particles will work between the bars 
or coils and cause breakdowns between the phases and 
shorted wirdings. If a failure of this nature occurs 
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SHOWING HOW TO CUT OUT A COIL 
The cut-out coil may be left in place if it is cut in two so as 


not to generate a local circulating current when the motor is in 
operation. 


and only one or two coils are damaged beyond temporary 


repair, such coils may be cut out of the circuit and the 


motor kept in service indefinitely or until such time as 
permanent repairs can be made. 

. “Cutting out” a coil appeals to many electricians as 
something of a mystery, whereas it really is extremely 
simple, especially as compared to the analogous opera- 
tion on a direct-current armature. In cutting out the coil 
on an alternating-current stator or rotor it is necessary 
to unsolder the two leads of the damaged coil; this leaves 
an open lead on each coil adjacent to the damaged one. 
Now join these two open leads by either a clip or a wire 
of the same size as the one in the coils. The coil which 
is cut out of the circuit may be left in place if it is cut 
in two at some point so as to prevent a local circulating 
current being generated in it. Such a current would 
cause the coil to become overheated and might damage 
the adjacent windings. This operation is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


IN THE SMALL CLEARANCE LIES A DANGER 


The air gap between the rotor and stator on alternat- 
ing-current motors is small. For this reason the clear- 
ance should be checked frequently. When danger of 
the rotor striking the stator becomes evident the bear- 
ing linings should be renewed. It is important to ex- 
amine periodically the bearing housing. The vibration 
set up by gearing often loosens the bearing shell within 
this housing, sometimes sufficiently to allow the rotor to 
strike the stator. This condition can in many cases’ be 
remedied by planing the joint between the bearing cap 
and the housing. 

The motor should be watched for signs of overheating. 
Where it is operating on a feeder circuit together with 
other induction motors it is possible for it to run with 
one of the fuses of the feeder circuit blown. This, how- 
ever, is accompanied by excessive heating of the motor 
if it is working at or near its rated capacity. 

Dragging brake bands on the hoist mechanism are 
another source of over heating. In one instance the 
running load on a 110-hp. hoist motor was increased 
from 85 to 110 hp. with proportionately higher starting 
values, because a brake of the band type did not clear 
the drum sufficiently when the brake was released. This 
increased load, amounting to 25 hp., was not sufficient 
to cause the brake to smoke, and the engineer did not 
check the brake clearance with sufficient accuracy until 
the motor began to show serious overheating accom- 
panied by the throwing of solder from the rotor con- 
nections. This would indicate that electrical mainte- 
nance should.involve also an appreciation of the mecha7i- 
cal defects. © 
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Emergency Power Derrick Aids in Quickly 
Removing Heavy Debris After Mine Fire 


ECESSITY recently caused the invention of an 
+ inexpensive derrick, simultaneously showing a new 
use for small portable mine hoists. Fire had gutted a 
mining plant in the West and it was necessary to pro- 
vide means for quickly clearing away the débris so that 
construction of the new building might begin promptly. 
The derrick in question was used to lift the heavy 
material. The hoists employed (in this case Little 
Tuggers) had been originally installed underground. 
They are small, comparatively light, yet powerful 
machines driven by either compressed air or steam. 
The derrick was built and operated as follows, both 
mast and boom being made from telegraph poles: The 
mast was provided with a suitable foot and swiveled at 
the top on a pin passing through a plate to which guy 
ropes were attached. The boom was hinged to the mast 
at its lower end in the ordinary manner by means of 
side plates. One rope extended from the upper hoist, 
bolted to the mast near its foot, to a sheave near its 
top, thence to a block at the peak of the boom. From 
here it was reeved back and forth between this block 
and the one at the masthead forming the topping lift. 
‘The other rope passed from the drum of the lower hoist 
under a sheave attached to the mast near its foot, thence 
over a sheave near the boom peak, whence it was reeved 
through the hook block and a second block at the peak 
of the boom. This formed the fall or hoisting line— 
the real “business” portion of the derrick. 
Swinging of this derrick was done by hand, although 
a third hoist might readily have been used for this pur- 
pose. In such a case a bull wheel or its equivalent would 
have been necessary. For work of the nature that this 








MINE HOIST MEETS HOISTING NEEDS OUTSIDE 
WORKINGS 


The superintendent who regards the room hoist as a solution 
of underground difficulties only misses many advantages which 
such a convenience will afford. 
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device was intended to perform power swinging is 
hardly essential. 

This derrick is shown in action in the accompanying 
illustration. With the pulley arrangement shown it 
was capable of lifting a load of approximately three 
tons. The lifting capacity may, however, be varied to 
suit local conditions through changes in the number 
and arrangement of the hoisting sheaves. 


Convertible Crane Profitably Used at All 


Stages from Construction Onward 


ANY coal companies have more or less work that 
might well be performed by a locomotive crane 
with an increase in the effectiveness of labor. They 
also have more or less use for a steam shovel, a drag- 
line excavator and various other power-driven ma- 
chines. In many cases, however, they do insufficient of 
any one kind of such work to warrant the purchase of a 
machine intended solely for that particular operation. 
To meet this condition as well as to fill the needs of 
contractors and others requiring various kinds of mate- 
rial-handling equipment the machine shown in the 


accompaning illustrations has been placed on the market.- 


This device known as Excavator Crane No. 206, is 
primarily a locomotive crane and as such may be used 
with either a clamshell or an orange-peel bucket. 
Numerous attachments, however, render it available for 
many other operations. 

Thus, equipped with a crane hook, it may be used 
for lifting heavy machinery, laying pipe, handling large 
sewer tile and the like, and with suitable slings it may 
be employed to advantage for moving ties, props or 
lumber in the timber or storage yard. 

With a clamshell bucket the machine can, of course, 





As a Locomotive Crane 


erane will store 
move it- when it 


rigged the 
reclaim it or 


Thus 
coal, 


shows a tendency to fire spontaneously. 
It also will move ties and props or 
such other lumber as can be treated by 
dipping into treating tanks. 
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WORKING AS A DRAGLINE EXCAVATOR 


Almost all the marvelous capacity of the army tank becomes 
available when the crane is mounted on a caterpillar tractor. 
Neither good roads nor expensive road-making excavations are 
necessary. 


be used for moving coal from car to storage or vice 
versa, as well as for handling sand, gravel, crushed rock 
and the like. Such a bucket may also be used in 
excavation work, making roads, railroads, sidings, diver- 
sions and flood channels for streams, terraces for build- 
dings sites and cellars for stores, offices and dwellings. 
With the orange-peel bucket this machine may be used 
for dredging or deep excavation such as the early stages 
of shaft sinking. Fitted with a Page bucket it may be 
used for digging or cleaning ditches, digging sewers, 
making foundation or cellar excavations or for stripping. 

Equipped with a backfilling bucket this machine may 
be used to do shallow scraping or backfilling and similar 
work. With a skimmer scoop it becomes available for 
grading, leveling and like operations. Still another 


As a Stripping Shovel 


Attaching a dipper stick and a 
shovel makes the crane available for 
stripping and heavy foundation work. 
It will make roads, railroads, side 
tracks and reservoirs and will dig 
out waterways to straighten crooked 
streams or protect mines from flood- 
ing. So many are its uses and so 
easily does it perform them that it will 
not fail to find profitable uses at a 
mining plant. 
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attachment converts the machine into a power shovel, 
making it available for stripping, digging large founda- 
tion excavations and, in fact, performing all the work 
ordinarily done by any other small, full-revolving shovel. 

This machine is driven by a heavy four-cylinder 
vertical gasoline engine. This is of 50 hp. and is 
fitted with a heavy flywheel. It readily assumes heavy 
overloads. The crane proper is mounted on a cater- 
pillar or corduroy truck of heavy construction. 

This excavator crane, manufactured by the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., seems to be a 
veritable jack-of-all-trades. 


Fuse to Prevent Motor from Running 


Single-Phase and Thus Burning Up 


ARGE industrial plants have been seeking, and elec- 
trical manufacturers for years have been striving 
to produce, some means to prevent accidents to polyphase 
motors arising from their running single phase. Motor 
builders have devoted most of their experiments to the 
utilization of a relay in connection with the controlling 
apparatus. Inasmuch, however, as the blowing of one 
fuse does not operate a multiphase circuit breaker or 
overload release, the motor invariably continues to run 
single phase. More machines burn out from this cause 
than from any other. 

To achieve the desired results the Federal Electric 
Co., of Chicago, has developed and patented a low- 
voltage auxiliary coil embodied within the cartridge 
‘ case of a National renewable fuse. As this device can 
be placed in the container in only one position, it easily 
makes the necessary auxiliary connection with the fuse 
case itself. Leads are then brought out for connecting 
the inter-phase circuit in either delta or “Y.” This is 
done either with wires attached to the case for front 
connection, or with auxiliary knife-blade connections 
placed on the back for connection on panels, switch- 
boards, etc. 

The National multiphase renewable fuse, as the new 
device is termed, serves two purposes. First, as a fuse 
it is so constructed as to withstand the high starting 
current of motors, yet hold the running load within the 
limits prescribed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. It is powder packed and provided with a metallic 
“tell-tale” indicator which shows upon the outside of 
the case the rated amperage of the fuse element con- 
tained. As the fuse is made for operation on multi- 
phase circuits, it acts as a circuit breaker—that is, 
when one fuse blows, the auxiliary device causes one of 
the elements in one of the other cases to blow also, 
thereby breaking the circuit entirely and eliminating 





Back Connected 


Front Connected 
FUSE CONNECTIONS TO PROTECT THREE-PHASE MOTORS 
When one fuse blows by reason of excessive load the current 


ceases to flow in all the phase circuits of the motor. Thus the 


fuse acts as a circuit breaker. 
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MULTIPHASE RENEWABLE FUSE AND CONNECTING 


CLAMPS 
A powder-packed fuse which will withstand high starting cur- 
rent but will blow if the current is maintained for an excessive 


period. 
the possibility of the motor running single phase. It is 
thus really a fool-proof time-limit fuse. 

The two most frequent causes of motor failure are: 
(a) the overloading of fuses by placing two or more 
elements or one element of too great capacity in the 
case and (b) the operation of the motor on single phase. 
It is impossible to place more than one fuse element 
in the National fuse case and as this device assures the 
breaking of the circuit when one fuse blows, it means 
the highest protection possible to multiphase motors 
and circuits at only a slight additional cost over fuse 
of the ordinary renewable type. It is believed that no 
other device on the market will perform the same serv- 
ice. The chief advantage possessed by these fuses over 
circuit breakers is the fact that many of these latter 
devices function prematurely and in some instances 
fail to operate at all when they are most needed. 


A LIFE OF GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE has been written by 
Colonel Henry G. Prout and will be published by subscrip- 
tion by the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Mr. Prout succeeded Mr. Westinghouse as president of the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., having been his vice-president 
and general manager for eleven years, and therefore closely 
in touch with him. The first opportunity to buy the book 
will be offered to the members of the four principal engi- 
neering societies, of which the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers is one. The book will be 
bound in half morocco and cloth, the price being respectively 
$6 and $3.50 postpaid. Subscriptions should be sent in not 
later than Oct. 31, 1921, to be ready early in December. A 
popular edition for about $2.50, on cheaper paper and in a 
less expensive binding, will be published about February, 
1922, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. The book contains 330 
pages and measures 6 x 9 in. 
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Dangerous Practices in Blasting 


Mixing of Different Grades of Blasting Powder Liable to 
Cause Windy Shots—Charging a Hole with a Small Stick of 
Dynamite When Shooting with Black Powder Also Dangerous 


LLOW me to say a few words re- 
garding some dangerous practices 
common among miners when blasting 
coal. I am reminded of these, after 
reading the letter on “Shooting Coal 
Off the Solid,” Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 
302. 

A number of mines in this district 
permit solid shooting. What makes the 
matter worse is the fact that they are 
permitted to use single- or double-F 
blasting powder and dynamite, as they 
choose. These different grades of ex- 
plosives are given to the miner on his 
own order. 

The majority of the miners, per- 
haps, are not skilled in the use of ex- 
plosives. They do not realize the 
danger arising from their habit of mix- 
ing the different grades of powder 
when making up their cartridges. It is 
quite common for a miner to run short 
of single-F powder and finish charging 
the hole with a FF grade. 

Of course, the FF powder being finer 
burns quicker and, in exploding, may 
blow the F powder from the hole in a 
partially burned condition. This causes 
a windy shot, since much of the force 
of the explosion is expended on the air. 


SERIOUS RESULTS FOLLOW MIXING OF 
DIFFERENT GRADES OF POWDER 


There may even result a blownout 
shot as the result of mixing two grades 
of powder. The finer powder explod- 
ing first may crack the coal, blow off 
the heel of the shot or, perhaps, blow 
the tamping. In any case, there re- 
sults a tremendous burst of flame, 
which is projected into the air. often 
with disastrous results. 

Where coal dust is present at the 
working face, this is liable to be blown 
into the air by the force of the blast 
and ignited by the flame of the burning 
powder projected from the hole. The 
result is a local explosion of dust or 
gas or both, which may or may not ex- 
tend throughout the mine, according to 
the condition in the airways with re- 
spect to dust and gas. 

Many mine disasters are caused by 
miners exercising poor judgment in 
placing shots and charging their holes. 
Failure to mine the shot or to locate 
the charge so that it will be free to 
perform its work; or the excessive use 
of black powder; or the mixing of dif- 
ferent grades of powder in the same 
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charge has caused the death of many a 


miner and the injury of scores of 
others. 

Attention has often been drawn, in 
Coal Age, to the danger of firing dead- 
holes, in blasting. A deadhole is one 
drilled straight into the face of the 
coal, or one in which the charge is so 
located that the line of least resistance 
corresponds more or less closely with 
the axis of the hole. The firing of such 
a hole will cause a blownout shot. 


“CRACKER SHOTS’ DANGEROUS 


When driving an entry, miners often 
make the mistake of using what they 
call a “cracker” shot, which is a hole 
drilled at or near the center of the 
heading and seldom mined or sidecut. 
Too often this so-called “cracker” is 
tamped with fine coal dust or slack, 
which adds greatly to the danger of 


firing the shot. 


As a means of avoiding many of 
these dangers in blasting, allow me to 
suggest that coal operators should re- 
fuse to deliver more than one grade 
of powder to any miner. That should 
be a grade of permissible powder best 
adapted to the conditions in the coal. 
Owing to its flaming qualities, the use 
of black powder in blasting should be 
prohibited. Dynamite should only be 
given to a miner on the written order 
of the mine foreman, when it is re- 
quired for the blasting of rock or simi- 
lar purpose. 


Krep RecorD OF ALL POWDER DELIVERED 


In my opinion, there should be kept 
at every powder magazine a _ strict 
record of the powder delivered to each 
miner. The record should state the 
date, kind and amount of powder given. 
On the sheet there should be space for 
the signature of the man receiving the 
powder. This record  should’_ be 
examined by the district mine inspector 
on each visit he makes to the mine. 

Before closing, I will mention but 
one other dangerous practice, which is 
common at some mines. It is the habit 
of many miners to open a keg of 
powder by punching a hole in the end 
of the keg with a pick. The stroke of 
the pick often causes a spark that ig- 
nites the powder and the man is either 
killed or severely burned. 

These and other unsafe practices 
show clearly that a large class of 


en 





miners are not awake to their own 
safety; and the fault does not rest with 
the miners alone: as a great number 
of mine officials fail to look into these 
matters and caution their miners 
against them. Perhaps, 10 per cent of 
our mine foremen_ perform their 
duties, by instructing the miners in re- 
gard to safe methods of doing their 
work, while the remaining 90 per cent 
are too busy to give it a thought. 
Crawford, Tenn. OScAR H. JONES. 


Accident Bulletins 


Appoint special committee to investi- 
gate and report on all serious acci- 
dents—Make bulletins specific and 
personal—Give copy to each man. 


Y experience in impressing the 

average mine worker with a 
thought of his own safety has been very 
much the same as that described by a 
Johnstown superintendent, in a letter 
on this subject, Coal Age, Aug. 18, p. 
262. , The plan he suggests would have 
a decided advantage over the ordinary 
custom of posting a general bulletin 
in a conspicuous place. 

Where a general bulletin fails of its 
object is in not being specific. In order 
to impress the mind of the reader a 
bulletin should picture an actual acci- 
dent, naming the victim and giving the 
details as to how it occurred and in 
what way it might have been avoided. 
In other words, the bulletin must talk. 


ACCIDENT BULLETINS Must MAKE 
PERSONAL APPEAL 


A mere notice drawing attention, in 
a general may, to a particular kind of 
accident is vague and imaginary and 
commonly fails to arrest the attention 
of the careless reader. On the other 
hand, when a bulletin names the par- 
ticular person who was hurt or killed, 
it becomes real and enlists the interest 
of every one of us. 

To accomplish results, the first es- 
sential is to arrest the attention and 
gain the sympathy and interest of a 
reader or listener. That is half the 
battle. The appeal must be personal. 
A copy of a bulletin reporting an acci- 
dent in this manner and given to each 
man will be read and the story will go 
home in a way that the man will not 
soon forget. 

One company I have in mind has a 
special committee render a report on 
every serious accident, after making a 
thorough investigation. Copies of the 
report, including a print showing how 
the accident happened, are sent to both 
the mine officials and the safety com- 
mittee. Other copies are posted at 
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prominent points in and around the 
mine, 

The suggestion of giving a copy to 
every mine worker impresses me as a 
good one. I have felt for some time 
that there is not enough serious 
thought given to carrying home to the 
mind of every worker the story of the 
accident and making it impressive. 


WORK OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Must Bre THOROUGH 


The appointment of a special com- 
mittee and the care with which they 
make their investigation will have such 
a tendency. The committee should 
take all the time that is needed to call 
and examine witnesses, and become 
thoroughly familiar with every detail 
of the surroundings. The more thor- 
ough the investigation. the more im- 
pressive will be the lesson taught by 
the accident. 

There comes to my mind, just now, 
a certain coal field that is famous for 
many cold-blooded murders, every 
one of which has been given prominent 
space in the daily newspapers through- 
out the country. Is it not a strange 
fact that, for every murder committed 
in that field, there has been a fatal ac- 
cident in the mine; and yet these have 
received but scant notice in the news of 
the day. 

The subject is well worthy of serious 
thought and should call for action on 
the part of all mine officials who are 
anxious to safeguard human life. Only 
in this way can the number of fatal 
accidents be reduced and our mines 
made more safe for work. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE E}DWARDS. 


Make Mining Laws Complete 


Safety in mining coal dependent on 
complete and clear mining laws—No 
need then to ask officials to go be- 
yond what the law requires. 


INDLY permit me to correct the 

understanding of Ex-Mine Inspec- 
tor, John Rose, as conveyed in his let- 
ter, Coal Age, Aug. 11, p. 218, where 
he quotes me as saying, “No mine of- 
ficials should be asked to go beyond 
what is required in the law in making 
the mine safe.” Mr. Rose should have 
completed my statement by adding the 
words “which is thought to be com- 
plete and clear.” 

I heartily agree with all that my 
friend has said and indorse his refer- 
ences to the sentiments expressed by 
Oscar H. Jones and R. W. Lightburn, 
regarding the importance of making 
our mines safe. We appear to differ, 
however, in respect to the means em- 
ployed to that end. 

The statement made in my previous 
letter, July 21, p. 101, was to the ef- 
fect that no mine official should be 
asked to go beyond what is required in 
a law that is thought to be complete 
and clear. I want to emphasize the 
fact, which is uppermost in my mind, 
that it is of chief importance to make 
our mining laws clear and complete 


and then see that they are enforced 


strictly and all violations punished. 
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For 28 years previous to the passage, 


-in 1913, of the new mining code, in 


Colorado, we had experience with a law 
that left much for the mine inspector 
and mine officials to do in making the 
mines safe. 


COMPLETE LAWS REDUCE DEATH RATE 


Previous to the enactmet of the new 
law, the record for fatal accidents in 
our mines was 7.14 deaths per thou- 
sand men employed. Under the new 
law, this rate was reduced to 3.35 fatal 
accidents per thousand men employed, 
except for that one year (1917) when 
occurred the terrible mine explosion at 
Hastings, due to the opening of a 


_locked safety lamp by a miner. 


Let me say, here: that every mine 
official has his own standard of what 
is required to make the mine safe. On 
the other hand, he is employed by his 
company, primarily, to get, out the coal. 
In general, under these conditions, the 
question of safety is restricted to what 
the law requires. Let me ask, What 
degree of safety does this portend if 
our laws regarding safety are not clear 
and complete. 


No VIOLATION WHERE LAW Is Not 
COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


In commenting on the uncertain 
reading of the Bituminous Mine Law 
(Pa.), Mr. Jones agrees with other 
writers in saying (May 26, p. 956) that 
the meaning being indefinite “war- 
rants the conclusion that no law was 
violated,” when the fireboss permitted 
open lights on a return current from 
a place generating gas. It is certain 
that where there is no violation of the 
law, there is no way to punish a miner 
who performs an unsafe act. 

A mine inspector, finding conditions 
unsafe in a mine, can make a recom- 
mendation and report the matter to the 
chief inspector; but, unless there is a 
violation of the law, compliance with 
the recommendation is optional with 
the company. In-nine cases out of ten, 
the inspector will find the condition un- 
improved on his second visit. The 
silence of the law on the matter makes 
the inspector helpless, since the law 
is his only weapon. 


ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF NO PENALTY 


As is well known, mining companies 
expect their officials to get out the coal 
with due regard to safety; but get it 
they must and every advantage is 
taken of a defective or incomplete or 
unclear mining law. Mine officials are 
too prone to take chances where there 
is no expressed prohibition or where no 
penalty is attached for a violation of the 
law. 

How many foremen would make a 
ruling requiring that all coal must be 
mined to a certain depth, or sidecut, 
where the practice of the miners had 
long been to shoot the coal off the solid, 
although it was well known that so 
doing had caused many local explosions 
and men had been burned. It is here 
that the law must step in and prohibit 
this and other unsafe practices and 
provide a penalty for violation. 
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The president of the Mine Inspectors 
Institute of America, in his annual ad- 
dress, at St. Louis, July, 1915, stated 
that, in his opinion, one-half of the 
mine accidents could be prevented by 
living up to the requirements of the 
state mining laws and obeying the 
rules and regulations in force in the 
mines. 

If this is true, how much more could 
be effected by making these laws clear 
and complete. Any one who claims it 
is impossible to frame a law that will 
suit the manifold unsafe conditions 
that continually arise in the mining of 
coal, is assisting to block the progress 
of legislation tending to insure a maxi- 


“mum degree of safety. 


ATTENTION TO LEGISLATION NEEDED 


The late James E. Roderick, then 
chief of the department of mines in 
Pennsylvania, once remarked: ‘‘We 
should’ give our full attention to this 
matter of suitable efficient legislation 
and, putting our shoulders to the wheel, 
see that such laws are enacted and en- 
forced as will reduce the number of 
mine accidents to a minimum.” 

It has frequently been stated by the 
editor of this department of Coal Age, 
that there is a great lack of clearness 
in the mining laws of some states. He 
has drawn attention more than once to 
the need of specifying what is meant 
by a gaseous mine. I have in mind one 
operation, in Colorado: where gas has 
been generated, at intervals, in danger- 
ous quantities. Again, the same mine 
would produce so little gas that open 
lights were allowed and used until the 
trouble returned. 


MANY STRONG POINTS IN THE MINING 
LAW OF COLORADO 


There are many strong points in the 
Colorado Mining Law, but I want to 
refer to one that specifies in a broad 
clear manner the distances apart that 
crosscuts may be driven. The law 


reads: “Crosscuts shall be driven as 
often as the inspector may order, but, 
under nce circumstances, shall the 


working face be more than 60 ft. in 
advance of the air current.” 

In this respect the Colorado law dif- 
fers from that in many states where 
the inspector is authorized to permit 
the driving of crosscuts at greater dis- 
tances than that mentioned in the law 
if, in his judgment, it is safe to do so. 
This reminds me of an old story that 
runs somewhat as follows: 

A little boy was swearing at his sis- 
ter when a man approached and told 
him the devil would get him. The boy 
replied, as he had often been told, that 
“the devil was tied with a chain.” 
“But,” said the man, “that chain is 
long enough to reach around the earth.” 
The boy quickly retorted, “Then he 
might as well be loose.” 

The answer of the boy points the ap- 
plication of my story to many of our 
mining laws, which are made so broad 
that there is no restriction and the law 
might as well not have been written 
on the statute books. 

Farr, Colo. RopertT A. MARSHALL. 
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Certification Upheld 


Questions asked in the examination for 
certificates not simple—Uncertified 
men fail in many respects—Judg- 
ment of operators not without preju- 
dice—Certified men preferred. 


ELDOM have my feelings been 

aroused as when reading the letter 
signed W. A. G., Coal Age, Aug. 4, p. 
181. The writer speaks of having an 
“experience of over 20 years, covering 
every coal field on the continent.” 

Though he claims to have come into 
close contact with both certified and 
uncertified mine officials, I am led to 
believe that he would do well to go over 
the ground again and revise many of 
his conclusions regarding the certifica- 
tion of mine officials. 


ANALYZING THE QUESTION OF HARM IN 
GRANTING CERTIFICATES 


Judging this writer by his state- 
ments, I am forced to conclude that his 
acquaintance with the work of examin- 
ing boards is limited to a few instances 
where the simple nature of the ques- 
tions asked have made those examina- 
tions inadequate for determining the 
qualifications of the candidates. 

In the first place, he gives it as his 
conviction that the granting of certifi- 
cates to many men is doing “more 
harm than good.” His remarks would 
seem to imply that certifying a man 
gives him a swelled head. 

Were it not that the remarks of this 
brother cast reflections on the ability 
and integrity of many examining 
boards, who meet each year to formu- 
late the questions to be asked ecandi- 
dates in the examination, the letter 
might be passed by as expressing the 
opinion of an individual having but a 
limited knowledge of the situation. 

Having myself attended many exam- 
inations of mine foremen, in the bitum- 
inous district of Pennsylvania, I can 
state without hesitancy that the ques- 
tions asked in these examinations are 
not simple or such that any one could 
answer, as stated by this writer. 


EXAMINING BOARDS VS. JUDGMENT OF 
COAL OPERATORS 


In condemning the examination for 
certificates. by styling the questions 
asked as simple and requiring but little 
study, the writer seems to contradict 
himself when he states, in the next 
breath, that he has known many men 
who would make splendid mine officials 
but who lack the necessary education 
that would enable them to pass the ex- 
amination for a certificate. 

Speaking of the selection of men for 
responsible positions, by operators, it 
seems to be the opinion of this writer 
that they are better able to judge of 
men’s qualifications than a duly appoint- 
ed examining board. He argues that 
the success of an operation depends on 
the ability of the men chosen to make 
good in the positions to which they are 
appointed. 

It is my belief that 90 per cent of 
coal operators know less of the actual 
details of mining than an ordinary 
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mine worker who has had years of ex- 
perience underground. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that many uncer- 
tified men occupying the highest official 
positions in mining would be unable to 
pass a mine foreman’s examination. 


OPERATORS BASE THEIR JUDGMENT ON 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH MEN 


The judgment of an operator, in se- 
lecting a mine foreman, is necessarily 
limited to men who have been in his 
employ and whom he has known for 
several years. If a stranger applies 
to him for a job, the first question the 
operator will ask the man is: ‘Have 
you a certificate?” 

All the men I have ever heard con- 
demning the examination for mine- 
foreman’s certificate are men who 
have never attended such an examina- 
tion. They are mostly men who have 
not the ability or the ambition to study 
and fit themselves for higher work. 
Another class is composed of men who 
depend on their influence or pull to 
gain a position. 


Goop AND BAD MEN IN EACH CLASS 


While agreeing with the writer when 
he admits that there are good and bad 
men, both certified and uncertified, my 
belief is that uncertified men fail, as a 
class, in many important respects such 
as the following: Not knowing the 
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state laws; being unacquainted with 
first-aid work; having no _ technical 
knowledge of the principles of mining, 
the properties of mine gases, the coal 
formations, etc. 

Many uncertified men are unable to 
make out their own timebooks and esti- 
mates of supplies; a few even being 
unable to sign their own names to 
reports that must be made out for them 
by subordinates. 


CERTIFIED MEN PREFERRED 


My observation during the past sey- 
eral years has proved to me that the 
truly certified man is the one who is 
sought and preferred by the large ma- 
jority of coal operators. In 99 cases 
out of 100, the successful coal opera- 
tion is found.to be in charge of a man 
who holds a certificate. 

In my opinion, the difference between 
these two types of men is_ best 
described by saying: the certified man 
is one who makes a study of his pro- 
fession, while the uncertified man is 
one who makes aq study of how to hold 
his job without any undue effort on his 
part being necessary. It is my hope 
that the next examination will see 
many uncertified men prepared to 
answer some of the so-called simple 
questions asked by the examining 
boards in all the states. 

Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Working a Vertical Seam of Coal 


Coal Seam 10 to 15 Ft. Thick, Lignite, Nearly Vertical, Opened by 
Rock Slope and Cross-Tunnel, at 100-Ft. Level—Shaft Sunk 200 
Ft., Cross-Tunnel and Levels Driven in Seam—How Best Worked 


E HAVE in contemplation the 

operation of a mine under the 
following conditions and would be 
pleased to have the benefit of the ex- 
perience of Coal Age and its practical 
readers, in reference to the best meth- 
od of working out the coal: 

The seam is a very friable lignite 
coal, varying from 10 to 15 ft. in thick- 
ness, and stands practically vertical. 
It was originally opened by a slope 
sunk in the rock, on a pitch of 45 deg. 
When the slope had reached a vertical 
depth of about 100 ft., a cross-tunnel 
was driven to the seam. Headings or 
levels were then driven, in the seam, to 
the right and left of the cross-tunnel 
and an attempt was made to work out 
the coal by stoping, but with indifferent 
success, 

A shaft has now been sunk to a 
depth of 200 ft., on one side of the vein, 
and a cross-tunnel driven to the seam. 
At this depth headings are driven, in 
the seam, to the right and left of the 
tunnel. The problem now is to deter- 
mine the best method of working out 


the 100-ft. pillar of coal between the 
two levels. The hanging wall of the 
vein is very good and there is but lit- 





CROSS-SECTION OF VERTICAL SEAM 
AND DETAIL OF CHUTES 


tle difficulty in holding it; but the foot- 
wall is poor and spalls off badly, mak- 
ing the coal dirty: as it is practically 
impossible to clean the coal in the mine. 
The friable nature of the coal makes it 
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difficult to produce a maximum per- 
centage of lump, which is most desir- 
able. The mine generates no gas. Com- 
pressed air is used for driving the 
puncher and radilax machines and 
operating the drills. 

Many readers of Coal Age have had 
experience in the working of vertical 
seams and I feel sure can give good 
advice in reference to the present case. 
The chief difficulty that we have found 
is in mining the coal so as to keep it 
as free as possible from the rock com- 
ing from the footwall. 

Denver, Colo. MINING ENGINEER. 





In response to this request we are 
glad to present this proposition to 
readers of Coal Age, for their sugges- 
tions and advice. In order to make the 
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situation more clear we have prepared 
the accompanying sketch, which shows 
an almost vertical seam reached by a 
45-deg. rock slope on the left and a 
vertical shaft on the right, cross-tun- 
nels being driven, from the foot of 
each, to the seam. On the left is shown 
a detail section through one of the 
rooms or chambers, which are driven to 
the rise of the headings. A loading 
chute is first driven up from the head- 
ing, on an angle of about 30 deg. The 
chamber is then widened out in the 
manner shown in the figure, a manway 
being maintained along the hanging 
wall. This manway divides at the head 
of the loading chute, to permit the men 
to reach the heading below. The coal 
is stoped out at the face of chamber, 
the miner standing on the broken coal 
filling the chute. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Illinois Mine Examiners’ Examination 
Springfield, May 2, 3, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—(a) What is the rubbing 
surface of a road 8 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 
9 in. high and 3,000 ft. long? (b) What 
quantity of air would pass per minute 
in this roadway if the velocity of the 
air was 600 ft. per minute? 

ANSWER—(a) The perimeter of this 
airway is 2(8% + 6%) = 30% ft. The 
rubbing surface is then 3,000 x 304 = 
91,500 sq.ft. 

(b) The sectional area of the air- 
way is 84 x 6% = 578 sqft. The 
quantity of air in circulation is then 
600 x 573 = 34,425 cu.ft. per min. 


QUESTION—IJf 55,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute is passing through a circu- 
lar shaft 10 ft. in diameter, what is 
the velocity per second? Also per 
minute? 


ANSWER—The sectional area of this 
shaft is 0.7854 x 10? = 178.54 sq.ft. 
The velocity of the air current is, 
then, 55,000 + 78.54 = 700+ ft. per 
min.; or 700 ~— 60 = 112 ft. per sec. 

QUESTION —If the weight of a cubic 
foot of air is 0.0766 lb. and the water 
gage is 1.5 in., what is the height of 
the motor column? 

ANSWER—A water gage of 1.5 in. 
corresponds to a pressure of 1.5 x 5.2 
= 7.8 lb. per sq.ft. Taking the weight 
of a cubic foot of air as 0.0766 lb., this 
pressure corresponds to an air column 
of 7.8 + 0.0766 = 101.8 ft. The term 
“motive column” is improperly used in 
this question, as it always refers to 
the difference between two air columns, 
a downcast and an upcast column, ex- 
pressed in terms of either the downcast 
or the upcast air. 


QUESTION—If the anemometer re- 
cords a velocity of 500 ft. per min., in 
an intake airway having a sectional 
area of 60 sq.ft., and the thermometer 
shows a temperature of 32 deg. F., 
what will be the volume of air passing 
in the same airway, per minute, when 
the temperature has risen to 60 deg. F.? 

ANSWER—The original volume of air 
at a temperature of 32 deg. F. is 500 
<x 60 = 30,000 cu.ft. per min. The 
increase in volume, due to a rise of 
temperature from 382 deg. to 60 deg. 
F., is in the ratio of the corresponding 
absolute temperatures, which gives for 
the volume at 60 deg. 

460 + 60\ 30,000 x 520 
Saadeh te + ‘) a 492 
=31,707 cu.ft. per min. 


QUESTION—The velocity of the cur- 
rent in a return airway is 150-ft. per 
min.; the airway is 4% ft. in height and 
6 ft. in width. The number of men em- 
ployed in the section ventilated by this 
current is 80, together with 8 mules 
and their drivers. Is the ventilation 
sufficient? 


ANSWER—The Illinois State Mining 
Law requires a circulation of 100 cu.ft. 
per min., for each man, and 500 cu.ft. 
per min., for each mule employed, in 
a mine where no gas is generated. As- 
suming this is a non-gaseous mine and 
that the eight drivers may be all in 
this section at one time, making 88 
men and 8 mules, the volume of air 
required, to comply with the law must 
not be less than (88 x 100) + (8 x 
500) = 12,800 cu.ft. per min. The sec- 
tional area of this airway being 44 x 
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6 = 27 sq.ft., the volume of air in cir- 
culation is 27 x 150 = 4,050 cu.ft. per 
min., which is less than one-third of the 
quantity required by law. 

QUESTION—Ewplain the symbols CH, 
and CO, and state what are their com- 
parative weights. 

ANSWER — The atomic weights of 
these elements are carbon (C), 12; 
hydrogen (H), 1; oxygen (O), 16. 
Then, the molecular weight of methane 
(ir dae len 1-940 te) 16 Again; 
the molecular weight of carbon dioxide 
(CO,) 18 12 -— 2x 16 = 44, But, the 
law of gases assumes that all gaseous 
molecules,, at the same temperature 
and pressure, have the same volume. 
Therefore, the relative weights of 
equal volumes of these gases are in the 
ratio 16:44. In other words, carbon 
dioxide is 2% times the weight of 
methane, volume for volume. 


QUESTION—What noxious gases are 
produced by fires and explosions of. 
firedamp in mines? 

ANSWER— The _ principal noxious 
gases produced by fires and gas ex- 
plosions, in mines, are carbon mon- 
oxide (CO) and carbon dioxide (CO:). 
The former is a product of the incom- 
plete combustion of carbon, which oc- 
curs in a limited supply of air. The 
latter gas is produced when the com- 
bustion is complete in a plentiful sup- 
ply of air. 

QUESTION Name six essential 
features of a good safety lamp for gen- 
eral work 

ANSWER—1. The lamp should give 
a good light equally diffused on the 
roof and floor. 2. The lamp should 
be simple in construction, of few parts 
and strong and durable. 3. It must be 
capable of withstanding strong air 
currents. 4. A working lamp should 
be provided with a good lock fastening 
that will show any attempt to tamper 
with the same. 5. The lamp must not 
be too sensitive to gas and should con- 
tain an igniter for relighting the wick, 
in case it is extinguished. 6. The 
lamp should be light and portable, so 
as to be readily handled by the miner 
in his work. 


QUESTION—How many cubic feet of 
marsh gas will be required to be gen- 
erated in a mine, per minute, to render 
dangerous a current of 30,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute? 

ANSWER—The percentage of gas 
that will render mine air dangerous, 
in any given case, will depend much 
on the nature of the coal and the man- 
ner of mining with respect to the pro- 
duction of dust. In the mining of a 
highly inflammable coal, particularly 
in machine mining, the mine air may 
become dangerous when the proportion 
of gas in the air exceeds 1 per cent. 
On that basis, the generation of 30,- 
COON an 0.01 = Ss00M cults of sca. per 
minute would reach the limit of safety. 

Again, if the coal is less flammable 
and the mine free from dust, 2 or even 
2% per cent of gas may not prove 
dangerous. This condition would cor- 
respond to the generation of 600 or, 
perhaps, 750 cu.ft. of gas per minute. 
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British Coal Industry Faces New Crisis; 
May Consider Wage Readjustment 


By C. H. S. TUPHOLME 


OPES expressed by some owners and miners a short 

while ago of a speedy recovery in the British coal 
trade have not materialized; in fact a new crisis seems 
likely to arise soon. That section of the settlement of the 
coal dispute made in June, covering a temporary period, 
came to an end Oct. 1. As a result of the failure of the 
industry to re-establish itself, especially in the matter of 
exports, the new National Wage Board must soon consider 
a readjustment of wages on the basis of the figures for 
the past three months. 

The State subsidy was withdrawn on Sept. 30 and it 
must now be ascertained whether there is any surplus from 
this £10,000,000. Many districts have not drawn on this 
fund at all. It is significant that the chief exporting 
areas, Northumberland and South Wales, have drawn on 
the fund to the largest extent. This subsidy was intended 
to obviate any reductions greater than 2s. per day in July, 
2s. 6d. per day in August, and 3s. per day in September. 

In some districts it was not found necessary to apply 
the maximum wage cuts. In the Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Leicestershire, Warwickshire and Notts areas a reduction 
of only 1s. 5d. per day was enforced, and during September 
(the figures for which are based on the July audit) this 
wage cut was reduced to Is. 1.5d. Scotland, too, is in a 
fairly favorable position. These districts, which employ 
roughly half the total engaged in the industry, were inde- 
pendent of the subsidy. 

The other half of the British coal industry was not so 
well off from either the State’s, the owner’s or the workers’ 
viewpoint. The full reductions were put into operation in 
South Wales and Monmouth, employing 271,000 men; Dur- 
ham, employing 171,000 men; Lancashire, Cheshire and 
North Staffordshire, employing 140,000 men, and Northum- 
berland, employing 62,000 men. 

As far as the South Wales district is concerned, the ex- 
port trade has not been so badly hit as in Northumberland 
and Durham, where the entire Baltic trade has been lost. 
In Northumberland alone 3,000 men are idle, this in spite 
of exports reaching 3,100,000 tons in August, compared 
with 1,850,000 tons in August, 1920. 

As the majority of observers had foreseen, the seven- 
hour day is a mistake, the consequent drop in output reach- 
ing as high as 20 per cent. Except in the “hot-head” dis- 
tricts the miners are beginning to realize what is happen- 
ing, and Frank Hodges recently urged the miners to “put 
their backs into it,” at the same time expressing the hope 
“that the doctrine once preached in South Wales of get- 
ting maximum wages for a minimum of work would cease.” 

It is not expected that any labor trouble in the form of 
a direct rupture will occur, in view of the prevailing agree- 
ment, which can be repudiated only on three months’ notice, 
not to be given before Sept. 30, 1922. The worst that can 
happen is a gradual closing of the British pits, with a 
corresponding increase in miners’ unemployment. 

A further step in the break-up of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain is indicated in the secession from this 
body of the National Federation of Colliery Enginemen and 
Boilermen, usually known as the “safety men.’ The re- 
cent ballot taken by this union resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing vote in favor of severance from the large federation, 
and accordingly the safety men will now manage their own 
affairs instead of being a “district” of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. The Durham County colliery enginemen also have 
severed their connection with National Federation of 
Enginemen. 

In order to reduce unemployment and short time many 
Lanarkshire miners have offered to accept 10s. per shift 
instead of 14s. 6d., so as to keep the pits going. It is hoped 
by this means to reduce prices and recapture part of the 
lost European trade. 

The owners have posted bulletins at all the collieries in 
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North Wales to the effect that the pits will be closed im- 
mediately and will not be reopened until further notice. 
The reasons for this action are stated by the owners to be 
high wage and production costs. 


Appoints Trustees to Board of Directors 
To Facilitate Reading Dissolution 


A CHANGE in the handling of the transfer of the stock 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. under 
the terms of the dissolution prescribed by the U. 8S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania has been 
ordered by the Attorney General. In a formal statement 
the Attorney General says: 

“The decree of dissolution entered in the anti-trust suit 
against the Reading Company and others provided that the 
stock of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. now 
owned by the Reading Company should be placed in the 
hands of trustees, pending the final disposition thereof to 
persons not connected with the Reading Company. At the 
time the decree was entered Newton H. Fairbanks, of 
Springfield, Ohio, and Joseph B. McCall, of Philadelphia, 
were appointed trustees under the decree. 

“Since that time a committee representing certain of the 
common stockholders of the Reading Company has taken 
an appeal from the final decree to the Supreme Court, and 
while such a decree does not constitute a stay of all pro- 
ceedings under the decree, the uncertainty attending such 
an appeal renders it inadvisable that any step be taken in 
carrying out the plan of dissolution which might later cause 
embarrassment or delay in case the plan should be modified 
materially by the Supreme Court. 

“In lieu of the transfer of stock of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. to the trustees, Messrs. Fairbanks 
and McCall have been elected members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of that company. These gentlemen have consented 
to serve and their election results from the desire of the 
government and the Reading Company to carry out in 
spirit, if not in form, the terms of the plan of dissolution 
approved by the U. S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania.” 

Attorney General Daugherty has given his assent to 
postponement of the Reading dissolution plan, pending 
Supreme Court action on an appeal made by stockholders 
from the findings of the District Court in Philadelphia. 


Out Eighteen Years, Ash-Bank F ire Revives; 
Explosion Occurs That May Ignite Mine 


A FIRE that may have fallen into a mine and set the 
coal burning is causing some apprehension in the 
Heidelberg No. 2 Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
near Pittston. About eighteen years ago a fire occurred 
in an old ash bank south and east of the Heidelberg shaft. 
This bank was’from 20 to 30 ft. thick. It was thought to 
have been entirely extinguished at that time, no sign reveal-: 
ing any activity whatever. Quite recently fire was dis- 
covered at a point within 80 ft. of the shaft. 

To extinguish the fire a ditch was dug to the ashpit and: 
water was run through the ditch onto the fire. Unfortu- 
nately when the water fell on the heated mass below an 
explosion took place, breaking down the surface measures 
above the Pittston bed. The cover here is about 20 to 30 ft. 
thick. [{t is believed that the burning ashes fell into old 
workings of that measure, where the thickness of the seam 
is about 10 ft. Streams of water were poured into the 
crater formed by the explosion. The fire, however, gained 
headway and spread toward the top of the shaft, where 
about 20 ft. of rock had been dumped. If this rock should 
prove to be sandstone taken from the shaft, there will be no. 
danger of the fire spreading in that direction. If the fill, 
is of slate or bone there is real danger. The Lehigh. 
Valley Co., in order to be safe, will dig a ditch of sufficient. 
depth between the fire and the shaft to cut off the fire 
and confine it. 
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Different Classes of Items Not to Be Grouped Under 
One Head in Keeping Coal-Operation Costs" 


Charges to Capital, Maintenance and Depreciation Sometimes So Closely Inter- 
woven That Confusion Results—Charging Insurance and Taxes When Paid Unsound 
Practice—Maintenance Reserve Should Be Formed with Opening of Mine 


By R. W. GARDINERT 


N coal-production cost keeping it is well to consider care- 
l fully the question of charges to capital, because these 

are generally so interwoven with the charge to main- 
tenance and the question of depreciation as frequently to 
lead to some confusion.’ All development work after the 
mine is a mine is a proper charge against the cost of oper- 
ations. This statement is based on the theory that no 
charges should be made to capital account unless the ex- 
penditure either results in an increased production or de- 
creased cost. This same statement holds true in regard 
to the laying of additional track, to the extension of the 
ventilating system, to the purchase of new mine cars, or 
even additional mine locomotives. 

The mere fact that the operation of the mine has re- 
sulted in the face being further removed from the mouth 
of the mine or the bottom of the shaft does not increase 
the value of the mine one cent. It is plain that if a mine 
with one mile of main entries can transport all the coal 
produced with a certain number of mine cars and mine loco- 
motives, when the mine entries have reached two miles it 
will take more mine cars and more mine locomotives to 
get out the same quantity of coal, and yet the value of 
the mine is not increased. The cost of production has gone 
up instead of coming down, due to the increased haul, 
while the production is practically the same. 


WHEN TO CHARGE INSURANCE AND TAXES 


Insurance and taxes need no explanation, but the prac- 
tice of charging these items when paid is not sound prac- 
tice, as it will cause the cost figures to show large fluctua- 
tions which really do not exist. 

The coal-mining business unquestionably is a hazardous 
one. The risk of some unforeseen happening which will 
cause a loss, and against which it is impossible to insure, 
always is present. In the past operators have attempted 
to take care of this risk by having the sales department 
consider it in making prices, with the result that it often 
was ignored. The present recommendation is that a certain 
fixed amount per ton be charged into cost to cover this risk 
and be credited to a contingent reserve account. The credit 
balance in this account would represent the amount of 
premium paid for insurance if it were possible to get 
insurance. 

As conditions force the operator to carry his own insur- 
ance, he is perfectly justified in setting up such a reserve. 
No sane business man would attempt to carry his own fire 
insurance or his own compensation insurance without set- 
ting up some reserve, and the mining risk would seem to 
come within the same class. The cost of contingencies 
which should be charged against this account would cover 
any extraordinary happening which causes a loss, such as 
an extra heavy fall, a squeeze, an unexpected fault, or any 
loss which the insurance is not sufficient to cover.’ 


*Third and final installment of an article on coal-production 
costs based on a paper read before the Pittsburgh Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. Preceding installments 
appeared in Coal Age, Oct. 13 and 20. Copyrighted by National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 

+Commissioner Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ 
burgh, Pa. 

1The system of the National Coal Association (page 8) contains 
the following statement on this point: “The drawing of distinc- 
tions between capital and operating expenditures, in the account- 
ing involved in permanent enterprises, is a favorite field for dis- 
cussion among accountants, but in the case of coal-mining or 
other wasting enterprises, experience teaches that the field for 
discussion, if indeed there be any, is extremely limited.’”’” Some 
additional comments in regard to capital and operating charges 
appear in the system. 

2The necessity of carrying a contingent reserve account on the 
books is emphasized on page 14 of the system of the National 
Coal Association. 


Association, Pitts- 


The other general expenses of the business, such as 
salaries of officers, salesmen and clerks, rent, etc., should be 
divided between general expense and selling expense. The 
salaries of any person, whether officer, salesman or clerk, 
who devotes his time to that branch of the work is charged 


to selling expense, and the balance to general expense. 


This, of course, does not apply to the general operating 
department, the salaries and expenses of which should be 
charged to operating, although this figure should not be 
given to the mine superintendent. 


ESTABLISH MAINTENANCE RESERVE FROM FIRST 


The establishment of a maintenance reserve is something 
which has not as yet been considered by a majority of the 
operators. Maintenance starts as soon as the mine begins 
operation, although there may be no expenditures for this 
purpose until some time later. If a maintenance reserve 
is built up at a predetermined rate in cents per ton, and 
charges made to this reserve as expenditures occur, it will 
have a tendency to avoid artificial fluctuations in cost. For 
example, a tipple must be painted from time to time. One 
painting will last for two or three years. If the cost of 
painting the tipple is charged in one month, the cost for 
that month will be out of proportion, while if the mainte- 
nance reserve method is followed there will be a reserve 
against which this cost can be charged. The same holds 
true in regard to replacements. 

The best method in general use at the present time is to 
handle such items through a deferred charge account and 
spread it over the ensuing period of two, three, four, six 
or any number of months which may seem advisable. Unless 
the charge is very large in amount this method will not 
result in heavy fluctuations, and as a certain number of 
expenses of this kind are sure to be necessary sooner or 
later, conservative accounting. would seem to demand that 
provision be made for them in advance rather than to wait 
until the expenditure has been made. Another point in 
this connection is that when equipment is new, expenditures 
for maintenance are bound to be light and the cost figures 
will necessarily be low. This condition would enable a new 
mine to undersell an older mine, whereas this would not be 
the case if proper provision had been made from the time 
the mine began operations to take care of the inevitable 
charges to maintenance. The coal coming from the new 
mine would pay the same share of maintenance as the coal 
coming from the same mine when the mine was several 
years old. 

The Treasury Department will not allow any reserves 
except depletion and depreciation to be deducted from in- 
come. This ruling, however, need not prevent the oper- 
ator from carrying these items on his books for his own 
protection. On the other hand, the Treasury Department 
allows interest on borrowed money as a charge against in- 
come, while in determining costs this item cannot be taken 
into consideration. 


DIVIDE EXPENSES INTO THREE CLASSES 


In the analysis of all the items of expense which com- 
prise the cost of production, those items which are fixed on 
a per-ton basis and which are not affected by production, 
including labor as well as other expenses, should be kept 
in one class. A second class would consist of those items 
which are only slightly affected by production, and the 
third class of those items which are practically fixed on 
a monthly or annual basis and are affected in direct ratio 
to increases or decreases in production. This subdivision 
of expenses will be found to be of incalculable value to 
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the sales department in the determination of a fair seliing 
price. 

In conclusion, one word of advice might be offered to any 
accountant who is called upon to operate or install a sys- 
tem for a mining company or to make any changes in a 
system already established. In the first place, he must 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the practical side of 
the business, particularly from an operating standpoint. 
He must make up his mind which of the departments is 
going to make the greatest practical use of the cost system 
and plan his work so as to give that department the in- 
formation it needs as promptly as possible and in the most 
serviceable form. 

He should not provide for obtaining any information un- 
less he has a very well defined idea in his own mind as to 
the purpose for which that information is to be used and 
its value to the company. Finally, in making up state- 
ments showing the operation of the business and its con- 
dition, he should be careful to avoid the mistake that so 
many have made, and are still making, of grouping differ- 
ent classes of items under the same general heading. State- 
ments have been used which have included under one head 
items properly chargeable against cost, items chargeable 
against income before net income is determined for taxa- 
tion purposes, and items such as income and excess profits 
taxes, which must necessarily be deducted from net income. 





Kentucky Institute to Hold Exposition and 
Issue First-Aid Certificates 
By E. C. ROGERS* 


yay BIG constructive program for future work marked the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute, which 
was held at the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky., Friday and 
Saturday, Oct. 7 and 8, the president, Prof. Charles J. 
Norwood, presiding. There were about one hundred mem- 
bers and visitors present. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by Barney J. Treacy, president of the Lexington 
Board of Commerce, who spoke of the proximity of the 
vast coal fields of eastern Kentucky to Lexington and the 
growing interest of the citizens of Lexington in their de- 
velopment. He emphasized the cordial feeling existing be- 
tween the mining towns and the capital of the Blue Grass 
State and of the number of operators who have estab- 
lished their headquarters and their homes in Lexington 
in the past few years. 

President Norwood, in his report, reviewed the work 
and aims of the institute, and while he did not minimize 
or disparage the value and importance of the first-aid 
contests, which has been the principal feature of the in- 
stitute meetings in the past, expressed the opinion that 
these contests should not be allowed to overshadow other 
matters of equal or more importance, and that more time 
should be given to the discussion of practical matters per- 
taining to mining. He recommended that the consti- 
tution of the institute be amended at the next meeting, 
that the state be redivided so as to increase the num- 
ber of districts, thus adding to the number of vice- 
presidents, expressing the belief that with more districts 
and a strong committee, headed by a vice-president, in 
each district, more interest could be aroused and a larger 
membership assured. 

W. P. Bovard, of the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
started the discussion on rail bonding in coal mines by a 
paper on “Electric-Arc Welding.” Howard N. Eavenson, 
formerly chief engineer of the United States Coal & Coke 
Co., at Lynch, read a paper on “Some Peculiar Values of 
Eastern Kentucky Coals and the Proper Methods to Real- 
ize on Them.” L. Haigh, of the Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., 
of Bucyrus, Ohio, presented a paper on “Handling of Coal 
Shales from Mines,” exhibiting in connection with it 
samples of brick, building and paving and hollow tile, made 
from the waste of the mines of the Kentucky Block Can- 
nel Coal Co., at Cannel City, Ky. A. H. Wood, of the 
Harlan Co-operative Coal Co., started the discussion on 





*Secretary-treasurer, Kentucky Mining Institute. 
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modern coal mining in Kentucky by a paper, entitled “Open- 
ing an Up-to-Date Coal Mine.” 

The entire night session or smoker was taken up by 
the discussion as to the policy of the institute toward first- 
aid training and contests and as to the means which should 
be taken to revive interest in such training, especially in 
the western Kentucky field. It was decided to appoint a 
committee of safety, having on it the chief inspector of 
mines as chairman, a representative of the Associated Com- 
panies, the president and vice-presidents being ex-officio 
members, thus procuring a member in each district, to pro- 
mote, encourage and assist district contests. It also was 
provided that teams making 75 per cent in these events 
should receive certificates, under the seal of the institute 
and signed by the president, that the winning teams be 
sent to the annual state meet in Lexington, and that the 
winner at that contest be sent to International First-Aid 
and Mine-Rescue Meet, wherever it might be held. 

It was decided that the institute, in conjunction with the 
Lexington Board of Commerce, hold at the time of its 
next annual meeting an industrial and mining exposition 
such as was held recently in Huntington. Conrad J. Nee- 
kamp, secretary of the Northeast Kentucky Coal Associa- 
tion, was made chairman of a committee on arrangements 
for such an exposition, and immediately appointed the fol- 
lowing to assist him: R. A. Hord, Lexington, secretary of 
the Hazard Coal Operators’ Association; T. J. Barr, pro- 
fessor of mining and metallurgy, University of Kentucky; 
E. R. Clayton, secretary of the Harlan Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation; J. E. MacCoy, secretary of the Southern Appala- 
chian Association, Knoxville; W. G. Duncan, Jr., president 
of the W. G. Duncan Coal Co., Greenville, Ky., and F. Paul 
Anderson, dean of the College of Engineering, University 
of Kentucky. 

The following officers were elected: President, A. G. 
Spillman, St. Bernard Mining Co., Earlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Rogers, Lexington. The vice- 
presidents will be T. E. Jenkins, Sturgis; W. G. Duncan, 
Jr., Greenville; C. S. Nunn, Marion; Lawson Blenkinsopp, 
Lexington; C. W. Connor, Esco; D. A. MacWhirter, Pine- 
ville; Joseph Cain, Stearns; William 8S. Leckie, Aflex; H. S. 
Carpenter, Jenkins; R. A. Hamilton, Mansfield, Ohio; H. A. 
Bullock, Lexington; J. E. Jones, Beattyville. 

The safety committee will include Lawson Blenkin- 
sopp, chief inspector of mines, and D. A. MacWhirter, of 
the Associated Companies. C. Frank Dunn will be chair- 
man of the committee on exhibits, publicity and displays. 
The committee on the mechanical loading of coal will con- 
sist of A. H. Wood, Lexington; J. E. Butler, Stearns; 
N. G. Alford, Pittsburgh, and the committee to investigate 
the rescreening of Kentucky coals will comprise: Howard 
N. Eavenson and A. H. Wood. 


September Coal Receipts at Duluth-Superior 
Less Than Year Ago; Season Total Higher 


OMPARATIVE figures of receipts of coal at Duluth- 
Superior for September and for the year to Sept. 
30 and for the corresponding period last year were: 


1920 1921 

















Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 

Northwestern............ 46,000 193,500 54,700 59,300 
Beryind pe tare een bk ee 29,600\2 2 eee 71,900 
Pittsburg heer eae ts, 000 122,100 28,800 30,000 
Carnegieso Son eres aren 63,300 7,650 10,340 
Hana iy eit ee eee 10,500 31,000 22,070 - 32,790 
INGE VES Sine ot aur eee) yD 00 12,200 8,810 12,180 
Bostonian ae eee ee 19, 100° - 
Inland. 2h. See eee 62:000! is eee 78,150 
Clarksontan «ra oe eee 85,200 8,000> eee 
Northern EEA. 2 Ee nee 215200: Waerat ey. 5. Cte 23,060 
Zenith Wurnecesc. eee eee 87,000 ae ee ae ,500 
Philadelphia & Reading... 17,700 7,000 7,290) ee 
U.:8. Steel Corporation... ...... 173,200 Pee ee 104,500 
ROIS 12-088, Ce Soak 8,000 48,800 21,210 2,20 
BRarseloves sett. Sieckp toe lester 12, 700M eal” tare J 20,240 
Nhekjghicgssetys tease noice 24000 Aree eee 17,270 eae 
Greatelakess ying Bae. epee melee 41,000 6,460 166,000 

September receipts. .... 134,300 1,058,900 182,260 657,170 

Total to Septa | yacee wr 857,470 3,050,900 1,198,205 529,256 

otal toiOetaillcesa.e 994,770 4,109,800 1,380,465 7,186,426 


Anthracite receipts in excess of last year, 388,695 tons. 
Bituminous receipts in excess of last year, 3,076,626 tons. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





sentiment and by some expansion of production, according to 

a bulletin on business conditions issued by the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. “The most marked gains,” the bulletin 
continues, “have naturally been in those lines where recovery has 
been the longest delayed. Bituminous coal production is increasing, 
capacity, and activity in the build running at about 40 per cent of 
the iron and steel industry is nowing trades is well maintained. 

“Autumn buying is reflected in an improved retail dry-goods trade. 
It is noteworthy that this betterment is more marked in rural dis- 
tricts than in industrial centers. This is clearly the result of the 
marketing of cotton and grain crops at fairly satisfactory prices. 

“Wholesale prices of a number of raw materials have advanced 
since Sept. 15. There is no doubt that the improvement which has 
thus far taken place is more or less seasonal in character, but it is 
nevertheless true that the progress made toward normal business is 
sound. “The United States is not sufficiently dependent on foreign 
markets to justify the belief that business recovery in this country 
must await recovery abroad. At prices determined in the inter- 
national markets American raw materials for export will find an out- 
let. By far the greater part of the entire manufactured product of 
the country has always been sold at home and as price adjustments 
are completed, the domestic market will again absorb the major portion 
of our production. 

“Tt is true that the buying power of the domestic consumer has been 
much curtailed. High taxes, declines in the prices of agricultural 
products and widespread unemployment have reduced the buying 
ability of a large part of the population, and high rents, high fuel 
costs and high transportation charges have operated in the same 
direction. 

“The American consumer, however, has suffered no material per- 
manent curtailment of purchasing power. Goods of all kinds in large 
volume can be sold in every part of the United States today, if they 
are staple in character and if prices are such as to represent real 
values to conservative purchasers. As the volume of goods thus sold 
expands, employment will automatically increase and, in turn, new 
purchasing power will develop. The domestic market assures the 
American producer of an outlet.” 


[oe last thirty days have been characterized by slowly improving 





before. This was 35,165 cars less 


Freight-Car Loadings on Upturn ; 
than loaded for the same week in 


Reports received by the American 








Railway Association from railroads 
of the country show that 906,034 
cars were loaded with revenue 
freight during the week ended Oct. 
15, an increase of 10,294 cars over 
the week before. This was the larg- 
est number loaded during any one 
week since Nov. 13, 1920, but was 
112,505 less than for the same week 
last year and 66,044 cars below same 
week in 1919. The biggest gain was 
in loading of coal, which totaled 
19,506 cars during the week, or an 
increase of 11,167 cars over the week 


1920 and 25,910 less than during 
the same week in 1919. 

Idle freight cars on American rail- 
roads totaled 316,377 on Oct. 15, or 
29,543 less than on Oct. 8. Of this 
number 121,944 were serviceable 
cars which could be put into imme- 
diate use if transportation demands 
warranted, compared with 142,970 
the week before, or a reduction of 
21,026 cars. The remaining 194,433 
were cars in need of repairs. The 
latter figure, however, was a reduc- 
tion of 8,517 from Oct. 8. . 


Eleven Industries Increase Workers 

Comparative data issued by the 
U.S. Department of Labor Statistics 
for September and August, 1921, 
show that in eleven industries there 
were increases in the number of 
persons on the payroll in September 
compared with August, and in three 
a decrease. The largest increases 
are 4.8 per cent in hosiery and under- 
wear and in cigar manufacturing, 
and 4 per cent-in car building and 
repairing. Men’s ready-made cloth- 
ing shows a decrease of 0.9 per cent 
in the number of employees; auto- 
mobiles, a decrease of 0.7 per cent, 
and boots and shoes a decrease of 
0.38 per cent. 





Laconia Car Shops on Full Time 

The Maine Central Railroad Co. 
recently placed a $500,000 equip- 
ment order with the Laconia Car 
Co., Laconia, N. H. The plants at 
Laconia have reopened and will be 
run on full time for several months. 





Nebraska Has Few Idle 

Unemployment in Nebraska at this 
time is not a serious subject. There 
appears to be work for everyone 
who cares to work at a living wage, 
Governor S. R. McKelvie has re- 
ported to Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover in reply to the latter’s ques- 
tionnaire on unemployment. Gov- 
ernor McKelvie pledged the agencies 
of the state to bring about readjust- 
ment of unfavorable conditions. 





Predicts 75 P.C. Auto Activity 

John N. Willys, president of the 
Willys-Overland Co., addressing the 
Eastern sales organization of the 
company, stated that he did not look 
for more than 75 per cent of nor- 
mal business in the automobile line 
for 1922, but that the Willys-Over- 
land Co. was in shape to get 100 per 
cent of its share. This, he stated, 
would be helped by the fact that the 
Willys-Overland product was in the 
price class that would total 60 per 
cent of the entire sales in the in- 
dustry. The export business, he 
said, was improving. 





Textile Mill Goes on Full Time 

The Henderson (Ky.) mill of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation ex- 
pected to resume operations on full 
time Monday, Oct. 31, the wage dif- 
ferences with striking employees 
having been adjusted. Of the 50,- 
000 spindles approximately  one- 
quarter have been in operation for 
several weeks and sufficient em- 
ployees to enable 50 per cent opera- 
tion have applied for work at the 
mill. The Pilot Cotton Mills at 
Raleigh, N. C., which have been 
operating two days a week, owing 
to power shortage, have resumed 
operations on full time. 
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Central Pa. Non-Union Mines Gain Heavily 
In Output from Union Operations 


OADINGS of coal in cars by union and non-union mines 
in the central Pennsylvania bituminous coal field from 
December, 1920, to September, 1921, both inclusive, are 
shown in the subjoined table. Using December (1920) pro- 
duction as a basis for calculation, the table discloses the 
loss of business from the mines operating under the present 
union wage scale to those which have adjusted their wages 
to the 1917 basis. The loss for the month of September 
shows that if the mines operating under the union scale 
had maintained their ratio in the district they would have 
produced 45,571 carloads instead of 38,216 and the non- 
union mines would have produced 18,320 carloads instead 
of 25,725. In other words, the mines that have made the 
wage adjustments have taken about 7,335 carloads of busi- 
ness from the mines that have not made the adjustment. 
During the last five years this district has been the 
source of 10.5 per cent of the total production of the United 
States. If this had been maintained during September the 
district would have produced 10,377 carloads. The union 
mines have suffered another loss from the district of 10,377 
carloads—a total of 17,732 carloads, or 886,600 tons—as 
compared with a loss of 657,400 tons in the month of 
August. Therefore the Central Pennsylvania field during 
the first nine months of 1921 should have produced 33,297,562 
tons, while the actual production was 28,997,361 tons. 


CARS LOADED —Y 870 UNION AND 231 NON-UNION MINES, 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS FIELD 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Total Loaded December 
Number of Cars Loaded Excess b Cars 


y 
Non- by Non- Non- 


Month Union Union Total Union Union Union Union Union 
192) 
ee 70,152, 7 -28;277 7 (98,429 41-875 wei le2iaeco7> = ee eee ee 
1 
January:...... 47,83) ) (23,395. Bs l,226 24450 Osea, S2209) 16S.) 8 oz. 74 
February... 40,353 19,608 59,961 20,745 67.30 32.70 57.52 69.34 
March..... 40,241 20,255 60,496 19,986 66.52 33.48 57.36 71.63 
ANT. wee e 33,264 17,166 50,430 16,098 65.96 34.04 47.43 60.71 
MAY. .s oe 38,163 21,368 59,531 16,795 64.11 35.89 54.40 75.57 
DUMNGs sree 38,355 25,445 63,800 12,910 60.12 39.88 54.67 89.98 
July... 34,153 22,363 56,516 11,790 60.43 39.57 48.68 79.09 
August.i.=, 038)}772 9 24,0208 (62,7920014: 752) Ol a7 Doe 2 16551274005 
September.. 38,216 25,725 63,941 12,491 59.77 40.23 54.48 90.97 


191,878 64.83 35.17 





Totals... 419,500 [227,622 647,122 


Open-Shop Movement Gains Some Headway 
In Northern West Virginia | 


N MONONGALIA COUNTY the movement to operate the 

mines open shop has gained more headway than in the 
other fields of northern West Virginia, although even in 
that county only a small proportion of the companies have 
made any attempt to operate their mines on that basis. It 
will be recalled that the Bethlehem Mines Corporation, 
which purchased the holdings of the Elkins estate, was the 
first to declare that its mines would be operated open shop. 
Other companies, taking their cue from the Bethlehem 
Mines Corporation, also announced that they would elimi- 
nate the check-off, and proceeded to do so. A strike fol- 
lowed in the Decker’s Creek valley, but it did not materially 
affect production and was a failure. 

Technically, however, it has been in effect since July, 
1920. Until recently there were still miners, formerly em- 
ployed by the Rock Forge and Connellsville Basin mines, 
who were drawing benefits but it is now generally under- 
stood that the United Mine Workers have ceased making 
these payments. The men on strike belonged to what is 
known as the Dellslow local, but the number of men out of 
employment has steadily dwindled until it reached 11, who 
have been receiving strike benefits ever since the strike 
began more than a year ago. 

The Dellslow local was organized by Pat Blevins, who 
became its president and, becoming implicated in much 
trouble, was shot and killed last winter. 

Although the Rock Forge and Connellsville Basin .mines 
have been allowed to work unmolested for some time, there 
has been trouble recently at the Almina mine of the Sturm 
Coal Co., which has been operating on an open-shop basis. 
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According to officials of the company, the non-union miners 
at this mine have been visited by delegations of United 
Mine Workers, and after being threatened have departed 
for points unknown. That has occurred not once but sev- 
eral times. Nevertheless the company states that it will 
continue to operate on an open-shop basis and other oper- 
ators have announced that they soon will resume operation 
on this system and will pay the 1914 scale of wages. . 


Two United Mine Workers Convicted of 
Shooting Up Mohawk, W. Va. 


HE State of West Virginia obtained its first convic- 

tions in the trial of twelve men of a mob of United 
Mine Workers who were charged with shooting up the min- 
ing town of Mohawk, McDowell County, W. Va., on the 
morning of Aug. 21, 1920. The men were indicted first 
before the Grand Jury of McDowell County, where the al- 
leged offenses were committed, but the cases were trans- 
ferred to the Greenbrier County Court to avoid the effect 
of local sentiment and possible intimidation. 

Highteen men were originally apprehended, but six turned 
state’s evidence. The remainder elected to be tried sep- 
arately, and John Collins faced the ordeal first. The state’s 
case was based on the testimony of the six men mentioned. 
The defense tried to prove an alibi with nine witnesses, 
three brothers of the defendant and one a brother-in-law. 
All but three had lived in the tent colony maintained by the 
United Mine Workers of America at Matewan. John Col- 
lins flatly contradicted the testimony of some of his own 
witnesses. 

John Collins being convicted, a lawyer named Cline was 
next for trial, but he had skipped his $2,000 bail. A capias 
was issued for him and he was arrested and is now in 
jail. John Caudill also was convicted. He acknowledged 
his participation but said he was forced to do what he did 
by members of the organization. Both Collins and Caudill 
were sentenced to the penitentiary for two years. The 
cases against the rest of the defendants were set for trial 
Monday, Nov. 21, 1921. 





Alien Miner, Member of Union, Driven from 
Home in Indiana, Asks Big Damages 


Geek of intimidation and other unfair and illegal 
acts growing out of the mob action in June against 
foreign-born miners employed by the Ayrshire District Col- 
lieries Co., of Francisco, Gibson County, Indiana, are con- 
tained in a suit for $50,000 damages filed recently in the 
Federal court by Pete Krechak, of Francisco, against H. R. 
Barnes and eighteen others. The plaintiff says he was 
driven from his home and family by a mob June 10, and 
that he has been without employment and separated from 
his family and possessions since that time. The bill of 
complaint was filed by Curtis G. Shake and Joseph W. Kim- 
mell, lawyers, of Vincennes, Ind. 

The complaint says Mr. Barnes is a Baptist minister who 
recently moved to Corydon, Ky. Other defendants are W. 
F. Chappell and W. Samuel McConnell, merchants of Fran- 
cisco; George A. Nollon, Postmaster of Francisco; A. J. 
Schuh, proprietor of a brickyard; Ora T. Downey, a mer- 
chant; Corlis R. Maxim, a school teacher; Joshua Stapel- 
ton, town marshal; Jerry Schaffer. chairman of the Town 
Board; Floyd Caniff, Delle Steele, Drysdale P. Stapleton, 
Earl] Hinkle, Frank Bolin, Hubert S. Kelley, James Harbin- 
son, Charles L. Kelley, Joseph Messersmith and Raymond 
McConnell. The last ten in this list are charged with hay- 
Be been members of a mob that drove Krechak from his 

ome. 

Krechak asserts that he is a member of the United Mine 
Workers of America and that he is a subject of the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and that he lived 
in Chicago until June 1, when he obtained employment as a 
miner with the Ayrshire District Collieries Co. at $7.50 a 
day. He asserts that the defendants and other persons 
held a mass meeting at the public school building in Fran- 
cisco June 9 for the purpose of deciding on ways and means. 
of forcing him 9nd his family to leave the community. 


November 3, 1921 
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Labor’s Interpretation of Rail-Strike Settlement May Be 
Decisive Factor in Possible Coal Strike 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent 


FFICIAL Washington literally heaved a sigh of 
() relief last Friday morning when the railroad strike 

order was countermanded. It was a case of the 
night being blackest just before the dawn, as it is known 
to have been the opinion within the administration on 
Thursday that the odds in favor of the strike had increased. 
While the administration had gone further in its prepara- 
tions to meet this threatened strike than ever before had 
been the case, it was admitted generally that Federal 
officials are so surrounded by limitations as to be in a poor 
position to handle any such emergency. 

In spite of everything that could have been done it is 

_admitted on all sides that the strike would have entailed 
losses and would have interfered with all activities to such 
an extent as to bring it within the category of a national 
disaster. The fact that the strike has been avoided without 
the surrender of any principle means that the country 
and its business have been saved a serious blow. 

There is a feeling in railroad executive circles that there 
never will be a better time for a “showdown.” Some rail- 
road officials are not entirely satisfied that the settlement 
is the blessing most people regard it. This is predicated on 
the assumption that the strike simply has been delayed and 
that no lasting impression has been made upon the labor 
unions. There are many, however, who believe that organ- 
ized labor as a whole has been taught a lesson. Public 
opinion never before weighed as heavily in a labor dispute. 

The action of the administration in taking such prompt 
and effective steps to counteract the consequences of a 
strike came as a surprise to many labor leaders. In fact 
it establishes a new policy of Federal procedure—one that 
has proven popular and which is likely to be followed in 
the future. The steps that were taken to accumulate 
stocks of necessities at strategic points probably will not 
be abandoned. No one will be surprised if through co- 
operation with state and municipal authorities a plan is 
worked out looking to the emergency assembly of necessi- 
ties at central points, so as to insure the maximum of pro- 
tection to the public when a situation of this kind arises in 
the future. 


UNCERTAINTY REGARDING EFFECT OF SETTLEMENT 


Opinions differ as to the effect which the calling off of the 
railroad strike will have on the mine workers. Some 
believe that they will be impressed by the sentiment mani- 
fested against a railroad strike and by the attitude of 
national and state officials. Others are firm in the belief 
that a coal strike cannot be avoided. It is admitted by all, 
however, that much will depend on the conclusions that will 
be formed as to who is the winner of the railroad con- 
troversy. If the developments of the next few weeks are 
such as to make it appear as anything less than a defeat 
for labor the effect on the coal strike will be correspond- 
ingly less. 

Advices to the Department of Commerce indicate that 
during the week ended Oct. 29 as much coal was moved as 
the railroads could handle. Some are of the opinion that 
there will be a decided slump in the movement of coal 
because the strike is not to be called. Others think that 
the strike had the effect of reminding consumers that they 
had better lay in their supplies and wait no longer on pos- 
sible reductions in freight rates and in prices. Such 
analysis as it has been possible to make of this coal move- 
ment indicates that large consumers were not heavy buyers. 
To start with, the public utilities and certain other large 
consumers already had laid in considerable reserves of 
fuel. Even those consumers who had small reserves made 
little effort to get coal, on the assumption that a strike 
that would prevent their getting coal also would prevent 
receipts of raw material and the shipment of output. As 


they faced conditions which would necessitate a shutdown 
for other reasons, they did not worry much about the coal 
supply. 

While the returns are not complete from the survey of 
coal stocks made by the Department of Commerce, enough 
figures were collected to indicate that stocks taken as a 
whole are not far from normal. Domestic stocks at this 
time of year always are at the low point, but even in their 
case there are indications that the experience of the war 
has had the effect of influencing some to buy coal early. 
Retail stocks seem to be normal, with reserves sufficient for 
domestic consumers’ normal needs for periods varying from 
three to six weeks. Some crumb of comfort was occasioned 
by the fact that considerable stocks of anthracite were 
available at points near Tidewater and by the fact that 
considerable stocks of byproduct coke had been built up 
in cities where it could be utilized to the best effect. 

A thorough survey of coal stocks is to be made by the 
U. S. Geological Survey as of Nov. 1. It also is the inten- 
tion to make another survey sixty days later. This survey 
was decided upon before the strike situation developed. In 
view of the possibilities of a coal strike in the spring, it 
is regarded as being unusually important to obtain exact 
data as to stocks as of Nov. 1 and Jan. 1. 


Jersey Central Receives Bids for Stock of 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


N conformity with the ruling of the court in the Reading 

dissolution case bids were received Oct. 27 for the pur- 
chase of Jersey Central’s holdings of $8,849,400 par value 
of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. stock at the offices 
of the railroad, it was learned from the committee appointed 
to handle the matter. This committee, composed of Robert 
W. de Forest, Edward T. Stoesbury and Daniel Willard, 
was appointed Sept. 29 by the Jersey Central directors. 
The bids received, the committee reported, would be taken 
up at a special meeting of the Jersey Central directors, 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 1. 

Under the court order in connection with the Reading 
dissolution case, the Jersey Central was ordered to dispose 
of its Wilkes-Barre stock before Dec. 11. In case the 
stock is not sold by this date, it is to be transferred to 
the Central Union Trust Co. as custodian, subject to further 
court orders. 


Trial of Baltimore Coal Exchange Members 
Set for Early November 


RIAL of the members of the Baltimore Coal Exchange 

charged with maintaining a monopoly has been set 
by State’s Attorney Leach for the early part of November, 
probably Nov. 10, according to a communication sent by 
the prosecuting officer to Edwin T. Dickerson and Harry W. 
Nice, counsel for the exchange. It is expected that within 
a short time the lawyers for the defense will file a demurrer 
to the indictment in anticipation of any possible fight 
before the Court of Appeals. 

The trial is likely to be prolonged, and the attitude of 
the State’s Attorney is that he will be compelled to ask 
for a third criminal court for the proceedings, as the 
criminal dockets are already crowded. For this reason the 
prosecutor hopes to have the Supreme Bench allow a third 
court. 

A long list of dealers is included in the indictment and 
they are said to be represented by an array of counsel 
outside the lawyers for the Coal Exchange. 
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Coal Mining Institute of America Will 


Propound Questions and Hear Papers 


FTER a business session and an article by Dr. George 
H. Ashley on “Mineral Resources of Pennsylvania” the 
Coal Mining Institute of America, which will assemble Dec. 
7 in the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will settle itself down to answer questions. The question 
box is one of the distinguishing features of this organiza- 
tion. Papers may please the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers and committee reports the 
Standardization Committee of the American Mining Con- 
gress and the West Virginia-Kentucky Association of Mine, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, but the Coal Mining 
Institute of America persists in its question box. Question 
No. 1, propounded from Denver, Col., is “What has been 
the effect on the upper of two beds of coal due to the lower 
being mined first?” The second question is “How can bad 
roof conditions due to the use of undercutting machines 
and shooting near to the roof be eliminated? Roof con- 
ditions under pick-mining systems are excellent.” This 
strange question comes from Republic, Pa. 

Jesse K. Johnston, president of the Ridgeview Coal Co., 
Bolivar, Pa., will then present a paper, entitled “Some Data 
on the Thick Freeport Coal.” In the afternoon session, 
with R. Z. Virgin presiding, a question from Columbus, 
Ohio, will be introduced: “What are the important ele- 
ments to consider when selecting a combination battery 
and trolley locomotive for gathering cars?” St. Louis, Mo., 
furnishes the following question, or rather item for dis- 
cussion: “Give some data on the proper installation of 
electrical equipment underground, direct current, alternat- 
ing-current transformer stations, motor-generator and 
rotary-converter sets.” Johnstown, Pa., with a strong roof, 
heavy bottom and low coal naturally questions, “Why not 
some way to work low coal on the longwall face system?” 
Why not, indeed. Johnstown should show the way. 


NOTABLES TO MAKE ADDRESSES AT ANNUAL DINNER 


“Safety Gates and Safety Appliances for Cages and Hoist- 
ing Shafts” is the name of a paper to be delivered by W. G. 
Duncan, director of mining extension, State College, Pa. 
This paper was in process of preparation a year ago, but 
Mr. Duncan was incapacitated by sickness at that time and 
could not deliver it. 

In the evening of Dec. 7 the annual dinner will be held 
at McCreery’s store, with President A. R. Pollock as toast- 
master and E. E. Bach, director of the Americanization 
Bureau of Harrisburg, Pa.; Carl Scholz, of the Raleigh- 
Wyoming Coal Co., Charleston, Pa.; A. R. Hamilton, coal 
operator, of Pittsburgh, and H. Foster Bain, director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., as speakers. 

At the morning session of Dec. 8 Captain G. H. Burrell 
will read an article on “Carbon Monoxide Masks for Coal 
Mines,” and the question box session being resumed, with 
Alexander McCanch in the chair, the following questions 
will be asked: From Pittsburgh, Pa., “What is the rela- 
tion of moisture content of the air to dust and gas ex- 
plosions ?” from Clarksville, Pa., “When a section of a mine 
is entirely worked out and abandoned, wouldn’t it be proper 
to seal off the section or should it be ventilated?” from New 
Zealand, “In a mine in which firedamp has never been de- 
tected, and which is worked entirely by open lights, but in 
which only permissible explosives are used on account of 
the dryness of the dust, should the ventilating fan be run 
continuously or should it be stopped on Sundays, holidays 
or idle days?” 

The morning session will also consider two papers, one 
by N. S. Greensfield, explosives engineer for the Hercules 
Powder Co., on “The Scientific Selection of Explosives for 
Coal Mining,” and one by Robert Z. Virgin, instructor, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., entitled 
“Recovery of All Values from Refuse Coal.” 

In the afternoon Daniel R. Blower, of the Vesta Coal Co., 
will preside and two questions will be discussed. St. Louis, 
Mo., presents “What are the main factors which constitute 
a successful mine official other than knowledge of the min- 
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ing law?” and Johnstown, Pa., “Why should not all coal 
mines, regardless of whether they employ one man or ten 
men, come under the Pennsylvania State Mining Law?” 

Following will be two papers, “Explosion-Proof Mine 
Locomotives,” by L. C. Illsley, electrical engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and “Comparative Haulage Costs—Animal 
and Mechanical,” by A. F. Strouse, consulting engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On Friday there are to be two inspection trips—one to 
the New Liberty Tunnels and another to Carnegie Tech., 
where the coal-mine and coal-mining models will be ex- 
amined under the direction of A. C. Fieldner, of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


New Wage Scale Proposed in Nova Scotia 


IVE to fifteen per cent reductions in wages have been 
suggested as likely to result from the deliberations at 
Halifax, N. S., Nov. 10, between the delegates of the mine 
workers and operators of district No. 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, that district covering the coal mines 
of Nova Scotia. The present agreement expires on Nov. 1. 

Roy M. Wolvin, president of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, of which the Dominion Coal Co. is a subsidiary, 
stated in an interview that there was a chance of the Nova 
Scotia coal mines being closed down during the coming 
winter, owing to trade conditions and the determination of 
the miners to oppose any reduction in wages. The employ- 
ment of the steel workers also was dependent upon the 
situation in the coal trade, and the keeping open of the 
mills would be rendered possible only by the reduction of 
wages in the mines. 

Mr. Wolvin pointed out that the coal miners were receiv- 
ing the same wages as were paid during the war, plus two 
heavy increases given since the armistice. Although the 
price of coal along with other commodities had declined 
and the wages of coal miners in Britain and of non-union 
mine workers in the United States had been considerably 
reduced, the Nova Scotia miners were getting from 130 to 
200 per cent higher wages than in 1914, whereas the cost 
of living was only from 50 to 60 per cent higher than in 
that year, and present wages were for an 8-hour day while 
in 1914 they were for a 9-hour day. The Dominion Coal 
Co. had no fund from which it could pay wages unless the 
cost of production was at least equalled by the selling price 
of the product. The cost of coal mined under present rates 
of miners’ wages would not allow steel to be manufactured 
at today’s market prices. 


Penna Says Next Mine Wage Will Be Lower 


HIL H. PENNA, secretary of the Indiana Bituminous 

Coal Operators’ Association, made the first authori- 
tative statement recently to the effect that mine operators 
will ask for a reduction in pay for mining coal with the 
negotiating of a new scale in 1922. In making his state- 
ment Mr. Penna said the present scale is the highest ever 
paid, but that it would be maintained by the operators 
until expiration of the contract because they felt in honor 
bound to respect it. 

“In making a new scale,” said Mr. Penna, “we shall 
expect to adjust it to correspond to other industries and 
with the reduced cost of living. I think that the mine 
workers and the coal operators should be permitted to adjust 
their own trade affairs without interference from any 
source, provided, of course, that they are able to do so. 

“IT submit that it is not unreasonable at this time to 
anticipate such interruption of production as is anticipated, 
and especially in view of the statements of the union 
leaders that there will be an attempt to resist any reduc- 
tion in wages. If those gentlemen are voicing the senti- 
ment of the United Mine Workers, it is more than ever 
apparent that we shall fail to settle our differences and 
shall require the assistance of outsiders to settle for us. 
I do not advocate the appointment of government arbi- 
trators, but would prefer that we appoint our own ar- 
bitrators, if it becomes necessary, and that the public 
appoint them for us if we are unable to agree.” 
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Plots and Counter Plots Charged in Mingo Hearing; 


Senate Committee Prepares Recommendations 


was held by the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor last week and the committee is preparing its 
report, to be submitted to the Senate before the present 
session closes, in which it will recommend measures to 
end this and: prevent other industrial disputes. Ugly 
charges were developed against the labor unions, among 
them that 700 rifles were in the hands of striking miners 
and that a former union organizer was unlawfully jailed 
for 113 days on an unsigned commitment for alleged forgery 
of funds which he used in buying arms for the miners. 
A. E. Hester was the man who was unlawfully jailed by the 
labor union, and his release was brought about through 
intervention with the judge of the jurisdiction by attorneys 
for the coal operators. Attorney Houston for the mine 
union, who as notary certified to the commitment, admitted 
that in the press of business he forgot Hester was in jail. 
Hester was perhaps the star witness for the coal opera- 
tors and his statement of his unlawful incarceration, 
unchallenged by the union, was astonishing to the committee 
and dropped into the union camp like a bombshell. Hester 
said he was paid $300 a month as union organizer and by 
direction of union leaders purchased, or made available 
through scrip issue, high-power rifles for the miners. He 
broke with the union leaders because he could not counte- 
nance the ruthless use of rifles by the miners in shooting 
scrapes, and the union leaders trumped up the charge of 
embezzling the funds he had disbursed for the rifles. 


PUBLIC SYMPATHY LEANS TOWARD MINE UNIONS 


| ors: investigation of the West Virginia coal strike 


Mr. Wiley, a union coal-mine operator, explained to the 
committee that the mine unions were able to obtain more 
public sympathy than the coal operators. He declared that 
while the union leaders were inclined to conservatism, the 
radicals in their ranks carried them off their feet in the 
attempt to establish union control of mines. 

H. C. Ogden, an editor, of Wheeling, said the mine guard 
system was an abuse of power. He complained that Gov- 
ernor Morgan had done nothing to remedy the situation, 
charging that he remained inactive on a party platform 
pledging abolition of the mine-guard system. He feared 
a renewal of warfare next spring, when the wage scales 
would again come up, and recommended a labor court or 
board of arbitration to settle the troubles. 

William McKell, a Fayette County mine operator, said 
that seven union leaders were in jail for shooting up his 
mine. He described lawlessness on the part of union 
workers. 

Counsel for the miners asked the attorneys for the 
operators to negotiate a settlement of the differences on 
the basis of the Murray plan submitted last week but the 
operators’ attorneys declined to treat with the union. 

Sheriff Don Chafin of Logan County defended the prac- 
tice of the unions in paying the salaries of deputy sheriffs, 
as it was the only way to maintain order, the citizens being 
agreeable to the arrangement rather than to have added 
taxes to maintain order. 

Ernest M. Merrill, of Charleston, mining engineer and 
operator, said the cost of equipment and expense of a 
union mine was 20 to 25 per cent more than a non-union 
mine, it being the difference “between running your own 
property and having somebody run it for you.” He also 
said that efficiency of operation and maximum production 
could not be obtained under union contracts. 

Thomas L. Felts, of Virginia, head, of the detective 
agency of that name, said union charges against his organ- 
ization were false and intended to injure his reputation, he 
being a candidate for Congress. His organization had 
tracked and aided in convicting some union miners in 
West Virginia, which caused the union’s charges against 
him. Attorneys for the operators sought to develop that 
the union had circulated fake telegrams from President 
Harding promising aid in abolishing mine guards and 


private detectives if the unions would stop their march on 
non-union camps. 

Samuel Untermyer said the Steel Corporation was re- 
sponsible for conditions in‘ the coal fields through its 
control of coal fields and its opposition to organized labor. 
This was again denied by attorneys for the operators, 
and Mr. Untermyer qualified his statement by saying that 
the Steel control probably was indirect. He thought indus- 
trial peace could be brought about by requiring corpora- 
tions in interstate commerce to be licensed under the 
Federal Trade Commission with the stipulation that they 
should practice collective bargaining with their employees. 
While he thought the open shop would be ideal, he ad- 
mitted it could not be realized with the closed shop 
advocated by labor. 

William H. Coolidge, attorney for the operators and also 
chairman of the Board of Directors and counsel for the 
Island Creek Coal Co., the largest producer in Logan 
County, condemned the union for insistence on its alleged 
rights without giving recognition to the rights of the 
operators. He declared it to be the purpose of the unions 
to obtain possession of the mines, and asserted that the 
non-union operators would not deal with the organization. 
He charged that the union staged the insurrection last 
summer to force operators to submit to union demands, 
which resulted in calling out of Federal troops. He de- 
clared that unionism was “industrial autocracy” and an 
attempt to get control of this necessity of life and to 
establish a soviet government. 

Mr. Coolidge made a striking contrast of union demands 
and its failure to recognize the rights of operators by 
saying that while the union claimed free speech and 
assembly it denied such rights to the non-union worker. 
The union asserted collective bargaining but denied the 
right of individual contract; it claimed the right to organ- 
ize workers but refused to concede the right of men not 
to organize into a union. 


STRIKES, MURDER AND ARSON FOLLOW ORGANIZERS 


“It cries out against mine guards, knowing that the 
laws of the state deny Mingo and Logan counties the right 
by taxation to protect life and property,’ continued Mr. 
Coolidge. “To remedy this lack of protection the mine 
owners, who pay 85 per cent of the taxes, contribute 
enough to county officers to employ policemen to protect 
life and property. They complain that union organizers 
are denied entrance into property and mines. So are those 
whose pictures are in the rogues’ gallery denied entrance 
to the banking districts and are arrested on sight.” 

Mr. Coolidge charged that strikes, murder and arson fol- 
lowed union organizers and agitators. He said there had 
been no strikes or differences between operators and non- 
union men, the men receiving higher wages, living in better 
homes and having steadier employment than in union mines. 
He said no new laws or government bureaus were re- 
quired to stop the outbreaks. He suggested that the 
committee notify the mine workers that under the Con- 
stitution the owners of mines in West Virginia had as 
much right to run their mines on a non-union as on a 
union basis; that their employees have as much right to 
individual contracts as to collective bargaining; that in the 
absence of protection by the state the operators had a 
right to protect property the same as hotels, bankers 
and others protect their property by private guards and 
that they had a right to keep out undesirable persons 
just as office buildings keep out peddlers and book agents. 

He asked the committee to recommend to Congress that 
discrimination between classes should not be recognized 
and that criminal laws be not applied to one class and 
applied to another, and to permit the Department of Justice 
to use anti-trust enforcement funds in stopping and punish- 
ing conspiracies by labor leaders, and also that the com- 
mittee report against nationalization of mines. 
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Judge Anderson Enjoins Unionization of Coal Miners in 


Williamson Field and Forbids Check-Off 


United Mine Workers of American for any purpose 

except to relieve actual suffering among bituminous 
coal miners now on strike and the continuance of the “check- 
off”? system, whereby union dues are collected from miners 
by the coal operators, are prohibited in a temporary injunc- 
tion issued Oct. 31 by Judge A. B. Anderson, in Federal 
District Court of Indiana. The order was issued on the 
petition of the Borderland Coal Corporation, of West 
Virginia, in a suit charging that the miners’ union and the 
operators of the Central Competitive Field are conspiring 
to throttle through unlawful methods the competition of 
the West Virginia non-union coal mines. 

Counsel for the miners pleaded with the court not to 
make the temporary order so broad, holding that it went 
to the merits of the case and left practically nothing for 
the defense to do but accept the order as a final decree. 
Judge Anderson spoke of the fact that last Saturday he 
gave John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, an opportunity to say he would preserve the 
status quo of the West Virginia situation until the case 
could come up for final hearing and that Mr. Lewis had 
said he declined to surrender. “I asked the simple privilege 
of time and was denied time,” he explained. “Mr. Lewis 
forced me to decide. I am compelled to go further than I 
wanted to go.” 


[) totes ine 1 of money in West Virginia by the 


MINERS’ COUNSEL PLEADS FOR LESS STRINGENT RULING 


W. A. Glasgow, Jr., of Philadelphia, chief counsel for 
the miners, argued at length in an effort to prevail on the 
court to make the order less stringent. He said that he 
would not undertake to change the views of the court as 
expressed in the court’s statement, but he hoped on final 
hearing to submit proof that the “check-off” system within 
itself is lawful and used for a lawful purpose. Speaking 
for Mr. Lewis, in reference to the latter’s refusal voluntarily 
to preserve the status quo of the efforts to unionize the 
West Virginia field, Mr. Glasgow said that, considering 
Mr. Lewis’s official capacity he did not see how he could 
have answered differently. He suggested that Mr. Lewis’s 
reply might have been different if Judge Anderson had 
requested that the union prevent unlawful methods in the 
strike activities. 

The court did not deny the right of workers to organize, 
but held that the miners’ efforts in West Virginia were in 
furtherance of a conspiracy with operators in organized 
union fields to shut off the competition of non-union mined 
coal. In discussing with counsel the text of the order 
Judge Anderson said he would not enjoin “peaceful efforts” 
of the union to organize West Virginia. Mr. Glasgow urged 
that inasmuch as the court had decided that the money 
obtained through the “check-off” system was used for an 
unlawful purpose, the order should enjoin the use of the 
money for such purpose and not enjoin the use of the 
system in collecting the money. 

“TI am forced to do as I am doing,” Judge Anderson 
replied. “I am holding that the effort to unionize the mines 
in West Virginia is unlawful and I must restrain every- 
thing directed to that effort. I want it directed to that 
effort. I want it distinctly understood that I am not hold- 
ing the miners’ organization is unlawful, but I am holding 
that the effort being made to unionize the non-union mines 
in West Virginia is unlawful in itself because it is an effort 
to suppress competition.” 

Judge Anderson said that in his opinion it was no defense 
to say that money obtained by means of the “check-off” was 
used only for the relief of suffering in West Virginia. He 
could not differentiate, he said, between the use of the money 
to buy supplies in support of the insurrection and the use 
of it in purchasing arms and ammunition. He insisted that 
in view of the refusal of Mr. Lewis to preserve the status 
quo in the strike territory it was necessary for the court 


to enjoin the use of any method being used in furtherance 
of the unlawful strike. 

Operators generally are “restrained from collecting over 
and through their payrolls or in any other manner, any and 
all moneys as dues and assessments levied or charged by the 
United Mine Workers of America, its officials or members, 
upon or against its members, employees of said individuals 
and of defendant corporations, or who may hereafter be 
employed by them under the check-off provisions of the con- 
tracts in evidence herein and heretofore executed by or in 
behalf of said named defendants and the officials or mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America, or under 
any and all contracts that may hereafter be executed 
between the said defendants and the officials or members 
of the said United Mine Workers of America, and from 
paying the same to the officials, members or representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of America.” 


STATEMENT GIVES REASONS FOR STOPPING CHECK-OFF 


Before considering the form of the order, which was not 
signed until afternoon, Judge Anderson made the follow- 
ing statement setting forth his reasons for ordering a dis- 
continuance of the payment of money into West Virginia 
by the union and the collection of money through the 
“check-off” system: 

“The bill avers and the proof shows a combination and 
working arrangement—a conspiracy between the United 
Mine Workers of America and the coal operators in the 
so-called Central Competitive Field, to destroy what some of 
the conspirators ca!l the ‘vicious competition’ of the West 
Virginia mines. 

“Almost all of the coal produced in West Virginia is 
shipped out of the state in interstate commerce and the 
business of the plaintiff is shown to be interstate. It lifts 
its coal out of its mines in one state and places it upon 
cars for shipment in another. The evidence shows that the 
competition complained of and sought to be destroyed, is 
competition in the sale of bituminous coal throughout the 
several states. A conspiracy to destroy such competition 
is in direct contravention of the Sherman Anti-Trust act. 
Section 1 of that act provides: 

““Hvery contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states, or with foreign nations, is hereby 
declared to be illegal.’ 

“The bituminous coal fields of the United States are 
already unionized except a portion of West Virginia and a 
small section of the Southwestern part of the country, and 
an effort to unionize the West Virginia mines is part of an 
effort to monopolize all the coal industry in the United 
States until, as one of the conspirators says, the United 
Mine Workers’ organization ‘shall cover every coal-produc- 
ing state in the Republic.’ 

“The method agreed upon and adopted by’ the con- 
spirators to thus. destroy competition was to organize or 
unionize the West Virginia field. These West Virginia 
operators desire to run their mines on a non-union basis. 
The effort on the part of the defendants to unionize these 
mines and thus compel the operators to unwillingly run upon 
the union basis would result either in the suppression of 
this non-union mining altogether or would put such restric- 
tions on it as to accomplish the objects of the conspiracy— 
namely, raise the price of the West Virginia product so that 
it could not compete with the so-called Central Competitive 
Field. 

“The attempt to do this was continued for some time by 
the usual incidents of violence and exhibitions of force, 
and matters progressed until a state of war existed in 
West Virginia which the state government was unable to 
put down, and upon the call of the state authorities, the 
President of the United States declared martial law, sent 
Federal troops into West Virginia and restored order. 
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“The evidence shows that members of the mine workers’ 
union purchased firearms and ammunition and otherwise 
financed the violent activities in behalf of the unionizing 
forces in West Virginia, and this state of war continued 
until the President sent troops into the state, and it is only 
held in abeyance because of that fact. 

“The evidence shows that the revenues of the mine 
workers’ union are produced from dues and assessments laid 
upon the members; that these dues and assessments are by 
an arrangement between the miners’ organization and the 
operators taken from the wages of the workers in the 
mines by the operators and paid by them to the organiza- 
tion of the mine workers. This is the ‘check-off’ system. 
The membership is large and the dues and assessments yield 
an enormous sum. 

“Statements made by officers of the United Mine Workers 
show that the miners’ organization has sent into West 
Virginia to carry on this struggle more than $2,500,000, and 
the secretary-treasurer of that organization in his report 
to the convention recently held in this city stated that dur- 
ing the year ended Aug. 1, 1921, the organization had sent 
into West Virginia more than $1,000,000. This money was 
derived from the ‘check-off’ system and was sent to West 
Virginia to assist in the effort to organize the West 
Virginia field. 

“The evidence without contradiction shows that ammuni- 
tion and arms were purchased by members of the mine 
workers’ union and used for the purpose of carrying on this 
struggle. It is claimed on the part of the defendants that 
the money used to purchase these arms and this ammuni- 
tion and to mobilize and direct these armies came from the 
locals, and that no part of the money sent from here was 
used for that purpose, but that such money was and is 
used only in such peaceable ways as caring for and feeding 
and furnishing supplies to those union miners who have 
been evicted from their homes or deprived of a living or 
otherwise put to a disadvantage in carrying on this struggle. 


Houps “CHECK-OFF”’ MONEY ILLEGALLY USED 


“If this be true it is quite apparent that there is no 
difference in the activities of those who furnish the food and 
supplies for the army and those who furnish it its arms and 
ammunition. The money sent by the miners’ organization 
derived from the the ‘check-off’ system as above stated is 
sent there to aid, abet and assist those on the ground, 
actively engaged in the unlawful attempt to unionize the 
non-union mines in West Virginia and destroy competi- 
tion, as above stated. 

“The evidence clearly shows that the mine operators 
know (at least they know now) that this money, thus con- 
tributed by them through the ‘check-off’ system, is used in 
this unlawful manner. It, therefore, follows that the 
use of such money should be enjoined, and the carrying on 
of the ‘check-off’ system as a means for raising it should 
likewise be enjoined. 

“At the conclusion of the evidence counsel for the miners 
requested time to introduce some evidence explanatory of 
the large sums of money shown to have been sent by the 
organization into the West Virginia fields, and also asked 
for an extension of time for thirty days in which to file 
their answer to the bill. The court at once conceded that 
these requests were reasonable and indicated its willingness 
to grant such extensions, and stated that owing to the great 
importance of the questions involved, and considering that 
if the relief prayed for in the bill were granted, it would 
have such far-reaching consequences, suggested that it 
would like all the light upon the subject that could be fur- 
nished by evidence and time for investigation and argument 
as to the principles of law involved, and stated that the 
time requested by the mine workers’ counsel would be 
granted upon condition that the status quo be preserved in 
the meantime. 

“Mr. John L. Lewis, the president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, being in the courtroom at the time, 
was asked by the court if he would agree to preserve the 
status quo, that is, cease efforts to unionize these mines in 
West Virginia until the court would have time to more 
thoroughly investigate the matter, the court stating that 
it would be entirely satisfied with Mr. Lewis’s assurance to 
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that effect. Mr. Lewis promptly declined to agree to desist, 
thus creating the emergency for the issuing of a temporary 
injunction and compelling the court to act without. further 
opportunity to investigate the important questions involved. 

“This court cannot police West Virginia, nor does it hold 
that the United Mine Workers’ Union is itself an unlawful 
organization, nor will it in any way attempt to curtail its 
lawful activities, but it can enjoin the unlawful activities 
of the parties here in Indiana who are here now under the 
jurisdiction of this court, and a temporary injunction to 
that effect will be issued.” 


Strikes Threatened in Colorado Mines 


30-PER CENT wage cut has been suggested by the 

Keystone Mining Co. and the Pike’s Peak Consolidated 
Fuel Co., and the Colorado Industrial Commission has been 
asked to pass on its justification. The operators assert 
that the cost of living has been lowered enough to meet 
the reduction. The new wage scale would restore that in 
effect Nov. 1, 1919. 

The commission even now is considering the 30-per cent 
wage reduction proposed for the mine workers of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in southern Colorado. This sug- 
gested wage reduction nearly precipitated a strike on Sept. 
1, and the strike may occur if the commission concurs with 
the company that the reduction is logical. 

The unrest of the Colorado mine workers is exhibited by 
the controversy at the mines of the Oakdale Coal Co., at 
Oakview, where the miners recently went on strike because 
of a quarrel between the foreman and a discharged miner. 

The Industrial Commission has issued a peremptory 
order calling upon the miners to return to work until after 
a hearing can be held. Union officials have been ordered to 
rescind and cancel their strike order and to refrain from 
encouraging miners to remain away from work. 


I. C. C. Resumes Hearing in Freight-Rate 
Tangle in Inner and Outer Crescent 


HETHER the Ohio State Utilities Board has the 

power to forbid railroads to increase rates and the 
general adjustment of freight rates on coal in the south- 
ern Ohio, eastern Kentucky and West Virginia districts 
are questions on which testimony is to be taken for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at the hearing which 
opened in the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel at Atlantic 
City, Monday, Oct. 31. The hearing, which is expected 
to last all week, is being presided over by Chief Examiner 
Quirk for the Interstate Commerce Commission and promi- 
nent coal and railroad men are in attendance. The present 
hearing is a continuation of a hearing in Columbus, Ohio, 
that was adjourned in September. 

The Southern Ohio Coal Operators’ Association is one of 
the chief complainants in the case before the commission. 
The association named in its complaint specifically the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. R.R., but other railroads that carry 
coal in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee and West 
Virginia are involved. The coal operators desire lower 
charges. 

When there was a general increase in freight and pas- 
senger rates some months ago the Ohio State Utilites 
Commission forbade the increases to be put in force in 
that state. The issue is now before the commission and 
testimony will be offered by both sides this week. 


ANTHRACITE MINE WoRKERS TO MEET IN SHAMOKIN.— 
The tri-district convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America to frame the wage demands to be submitted to 
the international convention in Indianapolis, Feb. 14, 1922, 
will be held in Shamokin, beginning Jan. 17, 1922. This 
was decided at a meeting of the tri-district executive 
boards in Hazleton last week. The boards also took the 
rather unusual step of getting into politics by indorsing the 
candidacy of Judge Eugene Bonniwell, of Philadelphia, for 
Justice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
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ETTLEMENT of the railroad strike threat has re- 

moved the main sales talk of industrial coal ship- 

pers and the steam markets have again relapsed 
into a lethargic condition. While buyers had discounted 
the probability of a serious transportation tie-up, there 
was enough cautious buying for safeguarding reserves 
to cause a temporary bolster to the market. This 
demand has subsided and the coal factors will now 
mark time until the slowly increasing industrial con- 
sumption uses up the fuel reserves provided for the 
emergency. 


CHECK-OFF INJUNCTION MAY CAUSE TROUBLE 


Judge Anderson’s order on the union coal operators 
to cease collection of the check-off is certain to raise 
a large measure of opposition among the miners (the 
anthracite region is not affected) and in some quarters 
strikes are freely predicted. It is too early to forecast 
the effect on soft coal production of this legal move to 
prevent the mine workers from forcibly organizing 
West Virginia. 

Domestic bituminous coal is moving well, as would 
be expected during this time of the year. Prices on 
these grades, of course, are not affected by the recent 
strike flurry. It is necessary, however, to push the 
resultant coals, and last week’s steam prices are a thing 
of the past. This is especially true in the Midwest, 
where domestic production is heavy. That section of 
the country is being actively canvassed by Eastern coal 
shippers, who are cutting prices to the detriment of 
the Indiana and Illinois fuels. New England continues 
to be the mainstay of the Hampton Roads factors and 
spot prices are as low as ever. There is a distinct 
tendency, however, to hold and even increase prices on 
business over the period to the new coal year and con- 
cessions on this business are rare. 

Buyers are making no move which would indicate 
any anxiety over prospects for the future. In fact, 


stocks everywhere are satisfactory from the consumer’s 
viewpoint. Recent active buying of railroad fuel has 
placed the roads in an extremely good position. Almost 
uniformly, public utilities have on hand, as a minimum, 
a thirty days’ supply. The small steam user was the 
best customer during the strike talk and his reserves 
are ample for the immediate future. With so much 
agitation for lowered freight rates going the rounds 
the seller of coal is placed strictly on the defensive in 
the matter of obtaining current business. 

With such a condition, price concessions are inevitable 
and while quotations have not yet receded to the levels 
ruling before the strike talk they have closely paralleled 
the drop in demand. Coal Age Index of spot bitumi- 
nous prices stands at 91 on Oct. 31, as compared with 
92 on Oct. 24. 

Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia markets have 
reacted with the strike settlement and the trade has 
adopted a policy of watchful waiting, moving coal when- 
ever possible, but refusing to quote “distress” prices. 

The old bugaboo of car shortage again is apparent, 
especially in the Middle West. During the week ended 
Oct. 15 the number of surplus coal cars decreased over 
14,000 in comparison with the preceding week. 
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Oct. 22 (a) 10, 993) 000 
Daily average 1,832,000 
Calendar year......... 327) 1 77,000 
Daily average, calendar 

1,312,000 


436,381,000 
1,746,000 







1,898,000 


Oct. 22 (Qian sia 


Calendar year 71, 666, 000 


400,000 
391,000 
17,265,000 


Oct. 22 (a) 
Calendar year 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 


4,395, 000 
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than normal, but the demand from retailers continues 
to provide operators with orders well in advance of the 
immediate capacity. 

Beehive coke production has been in advance of the 
demand and will outdistance it with the resumption 
of a total of 1,250 ovens in the Connellsville region by 
the Frick company. 


BITUMINOUS 


The effect of the rail strike threat is clearly indicated by 
the jump in production during the week ended Oct. 22. 
According to the Geological Survey, 10,993,000 net tons 
were mined, a new record since last January and 1,302,000 
tons in excess of the preceding week. The rate of produc- 
tion under the strike stimulus was not far below normal 
for this season of the year—in the corresponding week of 
1917 it was 10,844,000 tons, in 1918 about 11,170,000 and in 
1920 over 12,230,000. A further sharp increase is indicated 
by car loading for Oct. 24-25 and the momentum of ten 
days business may have carried last week to a new high for 
this year. 

New England markets remain quiet. Shipments all-rail 
in the week ended Oct. 22 were 2,857 cars, compared with 
2,923 in the week preceding. In the corresponding week 
of 1920 there were 5,512 cars forwarded over the Hudson. 
September receipts declined slightly, as compared with pre- 
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ceding years, being 12,455,000 net tons; in 1920 the Septem- 
ber figures were 16,598,000; in 1919, 13,849,000. 

Little comment is necessary on the export situation. 
Only in the West Indies and Southern markets is there 
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an outlet for American coal in the face of strong British 
competition. With the exception of a few clearings to these 
ports, the Hampton Roads agencies are continuing to center 
their attention on the New England market and the 





An error occurred in the table of current bituminous quotations 
for the week of Oct. 24. (Coal Age, p. 697, Oct. 27, 1921.) Prices 
quoted for Franklin, Illinois, covered the Northern Illinois field 
and should have read: Lump, $3.50@$4.30; mine run, $2.40@ 
$3.50; screenings, $1.75@ $2. 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 



































Market Sept. 27, Oct. 17, Oct. 24, Oct. 31, Market Sept. 27, Oct. 17, ee 24, Oct. 31, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 19217 Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump...... -.- Columbus.... $4.90 $4.50 $4.70 $4. 65@ @$4.90 Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... $2.10 $2.15 $2.20 $2.10@$2.15 
Pocahontas minerun..... Columbus.... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.35@ 2.75 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.50 1.55 13707) 1.65@ 2-65 
Pocahontas screenings... . Columbus.... 2.10 1.95 1.60 1.50@ 2.00 
prone = MUA Doors. Shans + Chicago i erateys peak ay a42 , 1G 308 Midwest 
ocahontas minerun..... icag0. ee ; d ‘ .15@ 3. ; 25@ 4.: 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.90 4.85 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 rearate 7 sete hey ; Guan ee rf at aby aioe ee ars 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.75@ 2.15 franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.75 95 1.90 1.00@ 2.25 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2a Ae 42 L0G) 26755 Cantrali ill lump vier Dyan oF oe By, 2.70 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... [7m One 90 mnal COM 21a tCentral- Til, mine runt) i 2.400 2.252225" 2.00@.2.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.25 3.20 3.40 3.00@ 3.50 Central’ Ill. screenings.. .. i (GON Gin 20m le 75 tO. oor 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. - Philadelphia.. Sal0Mes lo eto 3, 0015.50 "Tnd’ 4th Vein lump..... ey . DAG 5705 weet 05 eros 5350 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.80 2.90 2.90 2.60@ 2.75 Ind) 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.40 2.50 2.55 9.00@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.55 2.50 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.60 1.60 1.85 1.00@ 2.15 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.40 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.60 Ind’ 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.90 2.70 2.70 2.15@ 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.)... Baltimore... 2.60 2.45 2.45 2.35@ 2.60 Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.30 2.20 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.55 1.45 1.70 1.00@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia. 2.05 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 Standard lump........... St. Louis 3.15 3.40 3.65 3.25@ 3.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.. 2.30 2.20 2.20 2.10@ 2.25 Standard minerun...... St. Louis..... 1.95 1.75 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... _.50 . 60 90 .50@ 1.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 2.90 3.15 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool I! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.95@ 2.05 West Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 2.25 2.30 2.40 1.85@ 3.00 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville...2 1-15 +&.40 1.25 .50@ 1.75 
Eo! seul ae ee rg wine See ke aie | te ; ce 13 3 1 oe 1 te South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St. iladelphia.. > : ihe 1.65@ 1. ie Senn lumpl tee. pee, SC . B75 175 BUT 50 3.25 Ay 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St).. Baltimore... 1170 175 1.70 Lom 180 pi Seam WMDs Birmingham, 2:13 2:18 2.13. 2.00@ 2.30 
Pittsburgh se'd gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.40 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
ener gag 2208 Fe 2 @ 2.20 8. &. Ky. lump........... Louisville:.. 3.65 - 3.75 3.90 3.75@ 4.25 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 2.15 1.95 1.65  1.60@ 1.70 g's. Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.20 2.30 2.20 2.00@ 2.40 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.,.. 3.35 3.20 3.50 3.00@ 3.65 §  W) Ky. screenings.. Louisville... 1.50 1.25 1.35 1.95@ 1.86 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 Kansas lump oo... Kansas City. B75 oC A te ee S75 
ealashs screenings. : Ss aoe meee oe ae eins ee Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 400 ..... ..... 4.00 
ocking lump....... . Columbus.... A P : 3.00@ 8. rg ; ity. FAG arn ae Site ee Ih 
Hocking mine run... , Columbus.... 2.15 2.00 2.10 2.00@ 2.165 | het Sg th aa Kansas City z40 eA 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.15 1.00 1.10 1.00@ 1.20 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Pitta No, Slump... 31. se. Cleveland.... 3.25 eae 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 t+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Oct. 17, 1921 Oct. 24, 1921 Oct. 31, 1921t 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent C mpany Independent Company 
PBSPOMEM Geis oie sicis viciees 0 New York...... SZ. Oech eae. oe $7200@ $7790 ese tee STAOUCND Irs 1D ame tates Acts ltencine $7.60@$7.75 
MSTOKGN EN Pe sse sels cic se Braye wa S $7 bog sezae Tate $7. petra ie fae 85 $7. a. 20 OT 
BSEOROUGRIM: ae ics sisio 6\s0¥s IGAZO jaye cee : ; é ; : 
Be Pein cls cfs «cls sfeys-ey« New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 
GT iicteteietie ie fate Siecsis o q edelphia as e ee 8. Me rae ales ot 7.85 8. a og 35 lp AE 85 8 Wee Ze Ce 85 
ABET tno a IGRI CGnIe CALZOR vetento j ‘ ‘ : : 
Bene Betnietaraicte etetevets: t.tieiese New York...... 2.61 8.50@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 
phil MEAN W sie\eie (a\018 seeie.a'e. 6 Seppe cone cs Se ae yaa he Be apr agtke eee ata 8 Af 8.00 Aire 
EGSY Catiereig ets sisratslc «seis» ACAZO) Dc clea - : ; i : : é 
HOBUNUt ratte os ai et fee New York...... 2.61 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut Misleetersraiesss os ae iedelptis. ed Fics Pg 50 AG oo eee ete ON 8 arm Sole S03 ese? 
ECan tins dane aaEosbe CREO tay ces : : : : : ‘ F 
Choc Sa cedae Cece neo New York...... 2.47 5.00@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5.50@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 5.75@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 
ee Nerre heer stere resi eee esi are Philadelphia... .. 2.38 4.75@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
*?P, Chi - 5.63 12.40 Pat: 12.40 Rie) 3 12.40 11.15 
BB ccsats wave ces ncrerss CABO; i icisss : f : : F : ; 
Buckwheat No. 1....... New York...... 2.47 3.00@ 3.25 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. |....... Philadelphia... .. 2.38 2.75@ 3.00 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
RiGO ls cvdcaenec teats Saas New York...... 2.47 2.00@ 2.40 2.50 2.25@ 2.50 2.50 2.15@ 2.50 2.50 
Rice. sces:: ... Philadelphia..... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
Barley.. ao New, York iaet: 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Barley.. ... Philadelphia..... 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.10@ 1.25 1.50 
(Birdsoyerssnaen ce sie deed CNOW FY OF, . «ars. ¢ vA Y Vine SOREN ee 2530 ee eee 2250 a eho Roa on% 2.50 





*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 
+Advanees over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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bunker trade. 


of which was for coastwise business. 
of about 10,000 tons 


Coal Age Index 91, 
Week of October 31, 
1921. This diagram 
shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are. re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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Lake tonnage is holding well 


navigable season. 


During the week ended Oct. 27, 252,694 
gross tons were dumped at Hampton Roads, the majority 
This is an increase 
over the preceding week’s dumpings. 



















into the close of the 
Dumpings during the week ended Oct. 
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31 were 508,111 net tons—490,530 cargo and 17,581 vessel 
fuel as compared with 1,081,275 tons in the corresponding 
week of 1920. Total movement for the season to date now 
stands at 21,384,418 net tons; in 1920 it was 20,693,569. 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 








United States September Exports of 
Coal and Coke, by Customs Districts* 








————- Coal 
Anthra- Bitumi- 
cite nous Coke 
Customs Districts (Gross Tons) 
Maine and N. H....... pO ene 53 
Vermont.) i.e eer 1,417 558 24 
Massachusetts. 26. | eerie RE Boats | 
St. Lawrence........ 1 of TAO 138,293 973 
Rochester... .. Pe Pey ly) 43,927 ole 
Buffaloes nee, 161,006 180,664 5323 
New York..... 14,072 2,924 56 
Philadelphia. . 2,250 11,119 3,711 
Marvland «s 3 eae ee 36,943 Mi 
Virginia. . ? Le ee L085 Leese 
South Carolina........ ....... 14,7576 ee 
Florida. . BN tt Sa Si ES At anal re eters 27 
Mobiles. 00 sree ae eee 208 Me Aces 
Néw ‘Orleans. cuinschesiu Seren coke 1,813 3 
Sabine ic An eee eee cre 21 25 
SanvAntonio.ss. 1 ae Wee ere 253 184 
El\Paso% Pert 4s, wee 7,298 3 
San Diesors ee oo WP ks ana eS 
ANZONG Sd eee 25531 1,228 24 
San Francisco......... 1 22 2 
ieee aS 8 oe 552 136 25aeee oe 
Alaska ®.:.. 7 Se ha awe, ee [OF er 
Dakota. Boe 3,626 3,638 675 
Duluth & Superior re f. 1,318 4,727 146 
Michigan. . +e 20 66,923 5,987 
IO.8 Wado coe eee 585, 879 418 
Total 645. sae aoe 287,268 1,211,510 17,634 


BUNKER COAL SUPPLIED TO STEAMERS 
(In the Foreign Trade) 


Customs Districts Tons 
ING WIY OPK. oe cynds aie Ce eee ae 241,959 
Pitladelphia.:cnchhr. ace eens ee 16,763 
Mary¥aind 108i f2.te tae. oe Maer eet. 17,483 
VAPIIDIA secre ote eho on char nile, ae en etek tans 125,609 


*From Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 

GERMANY — Ruhr production is pro- 
ceeding evenly. The output during the 
week ended Oct. 15 was 1,787,000 metric 
tons, according to a cable to Coal Age. 
This is an increase of 20,000 tons over 
the last preceding week and 9,000 tons 
in excess of that for the week ended 
Oct. 1. 

ITALY — Cardiff steam firsts are 
quoted on the Genoa market at 42s. 9d., 
according to a cable to Coal Age. This 
is a drop, as compared with last week’s 
figures of 43s. 6d. 


DENMARK — Imports of coal during 
the first eight months of 1921 were 
1,057,962 tons, against 1,188,210 during 
the corresponding period last year. 
This year 162,000 tons came from the 
United States, 20,000 tons from Ger- 
many and the rest from Great Britain. 


BELGIUM—The situation shows little 
change. Industrial coals are weak and 
stocks are large. In the Borinage 
Basin the question of ceasing work one 
day a week is being considered. 

An association of Belgian coal dealers 
and importers has recently been formed 
at Ghent for the purpose of importing 
English and American coal. The main 
object of its establishment is to diminish 
the risks of importation and to facil- 
itate the necessary financial operations. 
For the present principally English 
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September production of bituminous coal was 35,127,000 
net tons, as compared with 34,538,000 tons in August and 
30,385,000 tons in July. 
months of 1921 was 296,309,000 tons. 


The total output for first nine 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal is steady, and the output for the 
week ended Oct. 22 was not much affected by reports of a 
possible transportation tie-up. The total output was 1,912,- 
000 net tons, according to the Geological Survey, as com- 
pared with 1,843,000 in the week preceding. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production increased to 102,000 net tons 
during the week ended Oct. 22, as compared with 94,000 
tons in the week preceding. Cumulative production during 
the calendar year now stands at 4,395,000 net tons, a 
decrease of 74 per cent from the 1920 figure. 


coal will be imported, but wherever 
prices permit this association will be 
interested in importing American coal. 
The names and addresses of this asso- 
ciation and its members may be secured 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, D. C., File 
No. EUR-1011. 


CHINA—Cable advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate that the 
industrial situation in China has 
reached the point where considerable 
purchases of equipment for iron and 
coal mines may be expected. 


SPAIN—The Ministro de Fomento has 
decided in principle that 20 per cent of 
the national coal production shall be 
used by vessels of the mercantile ma- 
rine and the railways. The price of 
Asturian coal tends to weaken but not 
enough to compete with British coal. - 





Export Clearances, Week Ended Oct. 27 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 





Tons 
For Aftica: 
Br. SS. Heathfield, for Dakar.............. 6,854 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Nor. 8S. Joseph J. Cuneo, for Cayo Mambi.. 754 
Nor. SS. Bowden, for Kingston ............ 1,035 
For Canal Zone: 
Am.SS. Cristobal, for Cristobal............ 9,616 
For Cuba: 
Am. SS. Lewis K. Thurlow, for Havana..... 4,591 
Br. SS. Berwindale, for Havana............ 7,934 
Nor. SS. Korsfjord, for Santiago........... 1,532 
Am. Schr. Frank A. Morey, for Hamilton. . 833 
Br. Schr. Waegwaltic for Santo Domingo... . 336 
Am. Schr. Edward R. Smith for Manzanillo.. 788 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Brazil: 
SS. Robin Gray for Rio de Janeiro.......... 
Br. SS. Chertsey for Alexandria............ 
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Settlement of British Miners’ Wage Under 
July Agreement Proving Difficult 


Export Business:Sole Mainstayjof Trade— 
Prices Continue to Drop—Welsh Anthracite 
in Good Demand—Freight Market Weakens 


The output of coal in the United 
Kingdom during the week ended Oct. 
15 was 4,238,000 gross tons as compared 
with 4,287, 000 in the week preceding. 
The export market is still being 
actively worked as the best outlet 
during the period when home demand is 
so low. The Cumberland field for the 
first time in its history has shipped 
coal to the Continent. Italy has just 
purchased 10,000 tons of best Durham 
gas at 27s. f.0.b. The Tyne Commis- 
sioners report that 1,242,516 tons were 
shipped from the Tyne in September, 
compared with 874,264 in September, 
1920. 

Prices went down somewhat last 
week, cable reports to Coal Age show- 
ing Best Admiralty large coal at 28s. 
to 29s., a drop of a shilling in one week, 
with some rumors of business this week 
as low as 25s. Best Newcastle steam 
coal dropped from 1s. to 2s. 6d. to 24s. 
@25s. and bunkers declined one shilling 
to 24s.@25s. 

Coal freights from Tyne to Gothen- 
burg were quoted last week at 8s. 6d. 
and Tyne to Malmo at 10s. The freight 
market generally is weak. 

In some of the districts the terms of 
the agreement drawn up at the end of 
the stoppage are proving impracticable, 
notably in Gloucestershire where the 
owners say they cannot sell at present 
prices as other districts are undersell- 
ing them by 10s. and 12s. per ton, and 
it is, consequently, impossible to carry 
out the terms of the agreement. 

The dispute in the South Wales area 
on the question of October wages has 
spread to include all those districts 
which drew support from the subsidy. 
The accounts have recommended a wage 
of 51.68 per cent of the 1915 standard, 
while the men claim 112.81 per cent, 
the difference amounts to about 3s. per 
day. 

Other points in dispute between the 
South Wales owners, miners and the 
government have been decided by the 
arbitrator, Sir William Plender, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) That the South Wales coal owners 
are responsible for 72.6 per cent of the 


miners’ wages and not 97.57 per cent 
as argued by the government. 

(2) That October wages will be those 
of September, less a maximum reduc- 
tion of 3s. per shift for adults and Is. 
6d. for juniors. 

The Welsh coal owners have, for the 
last few weeks, lowered their prices 
beyond what is really the economic 
limit so as to secure as large a portion 
as possible of the foreign market and 
also to maintain employment. 

Recently the Welsh export trade has 
declined because foreign buyers can- 
not cope with the heavy expense caused 
by the exchanges which so appreciably 
raise the Welsh f.o.b. price and freights. 
As a general rule the Welsh owners 
have preferred to close their pits rather 
than.to continue to face heavy losses. 

The only demand which is sustained 
is for anthracite, and to meet this one 
concern is developing an extensive new 
anthracite area in the Neath Valley. 
Anthracite represents about one-twelfth 
of the total output of the Welsh coal 
fields. 

The Government has received a pro- 
posal to the effect that it would be 
more economical for the State to pro- 
vide work in coal-raising for the un- 
employed miners than to relieve them 
by means of the Poor Law for doing no 
work at all. The figures for outdoor 
relief show that the cost is at the rate 
of 8s. per ton of coal which would be 
raised if they were at work, and that 
their employment on the lines suggested 
would involve a loss of 6s. per ton; so 
that by utilizing this scheme 2s. per 
ton would be saved and coal stocks 
would be replenished against foreign 
demands. The proposal will come be- 
fore the Prime Minister. 





Hampton Roads Concentrating Coast- 
wise and Southern Markets 


Marked increase in New England 
business, caused by the prospects of a 
railroad strike, was the chief develop- 
ment in the Hampton Roads market 
last week. Freight rates by barge and 
schooner to the New England States 
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increased slightly. The price of coal, 
however, dropped somewhat. 

Accumulations at Tide are on the de- 
crease, shippers being unwilling to 
speculate on the conditions surrounding 
the strike, fearing a rail tie-up might 
leave large volumes of coal on demur- 
rage. <A slight increase in export busi- 
ness was seen, cargoes moving to the 
West Indies, South America, and other 
Southern ports. 

Less than 150,000 tons of coal were 
in cars at the three piers this week, 
while vessel tonnage awaiting cargo 
is approximately 40,000. Freight rates 
to foreign ports remain unchanged, with 
the exception of a slight decrease to 
West Italy. 

Bunker business is growing, with 
prospects of still more activity along 
this line, due to an increase in general 
shipping, which promises to continue 
through the winter. 


PTER SITUATION 


——Week Ended——~ 
Oct. 20 Oct. 27 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts 

Point: 
Garson handeteccpsee ere 1,286 1,663 
Fons on hand yas. = soe ean 68,517 87,268 
Tons dumped for week........ 123,301 125,119 
Tonnage waiting............. 8,100 13,0 

Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewall’s 

Point: 
Oars on hand siete ee 1,461 925 
Tonsionmhand ss sone aos eee 73,050 46,250 
Tons dumped for week........ 75,203 93,888 
Tonnage waiting. . 700 24) 436 

Cc. & O. ey Newport ewes 
Cars on hand.. 776 838 
Ons on hand saves ae ae 38,650 41,900 
Tons dumped for week........ 45,44 33,687 
Tonnage waiting............. 1,575 


’ 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 





PIERS 
Oct. 22 Oct. 29¢ 
Pool 9, New York.... $5.90@$6.10 $5.90@$6.10 
Pool 10, New York... 5.65@ 5.80 5.60@ 5.80 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.80@ 6.00 5.75@ 5.965 
Pool 10, Phiiadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds. 5.15@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.20 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.40 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New ork. 6.25@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.35 
Pool 10, New York.... 6.00@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.15 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 71, Baltimore..... 5.50@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.80 
Pool 1, Hamp Rds.... 5.25@ 5 as 5.25@ 5.36 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 5.00@ 5. 5.00@ 5.15 
Welsh, Gibraltar by can 47s. 6d. f.o. b 47s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Madeira... .. 52s. 6d.f.a.s, 52s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe. .... 52s. a fais.) D328) Od Si.a.8. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 55s. t 55s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Neweastle 35s. 6 Se. 35s.@ 37s. 
Belgian, Antwerp . . 110 fr. 110 fr. 
C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 
—Oct. 22— —Oct. 29t— 
Low High Low High 
ol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 

French Atlantic.......$9.10 $8.95 $9.00 $8.85 
West HHalvoftncc shear 400 6 Oo. 20-6 6n 9b. 8.70 
West Indies..... .... TOO Bie 6 80x Pee eas Ftc 
The Plates oven socets.- OF O0 ey Ot Za 9e 7b 9.60 
Rio Janeiros.es 06. oe 9540 9,25 9580" 9-20 


These quotations are purely nominal and as far as 
can be learned. ro business is being done in these 
markets. 


Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Oct. 22 Oct. 29t 
Admiralty Large. ..... 29s. 6d. 288.0 29s 
Steam, Smalls..... 19s. 6d. 19s.@ 20s 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.... .. .. 26s. 3d. 24s.@25s. 
Best Gas... 25s. 6d. 25s.@ 26s. 
Best Bunkers......... 25s. 6d. 243@ 265s. 


tAdvance over },eviou 


c h week shown in heavy 
type, declines in it sis. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON °* 
No Significant Developments—Hamp- 
ton Roads Coals Continue Active—All- 
Rail Movement Slightly Increased — 
Healthy Demand for Domestic Anthra- 
cite. 

Bituminous—A careful canvass this 
week fails to disclose any significant 
change in the general situation. The 
same shippers are offering the same 
coals to the same buyers as a week ago. 
and there is practically no difference in 
the prices quoted. While coal factors 
utilized the rail strike possibilities 
as talking points there was practically 
no reaction among buyers. Reserves 
are ample, and even though it would 
probably take more or less comprehen- 
sive buying to advance present prices, 
yet the larger buyers in particular are 
coy about making any move that would 
in the least show anxiety over prospects. 

Pocahontas and New River are main- 
taining their supremacy over all but 
the relatively small area that may now 
be considered “safe” for all-rail coal. 
There is much talk of an impending re- 
duction in rail freights, but most of this 
is based on mere guessing. Railroad 
men themselves do not look for any 
sealing down during the remainder of 
1921, but the revised schedules on hay, 
grain, and certain other commodities 
have set people talking. Meanwhile, 
Navy standard coals are being offered 
at $4.75 f.o.b. vessel at Norfolk and 
Newport News, with a liberal conces- 
sion from that basis for slack. For 
Inland delivery, $6.25 is still being 
freely quoted on cars Boston, although 
there are spasmodic efforts to advance 
this figure. 

On coastwise freights there is also 
no apparent change. Large sailing ves- 
sels and barges are still to be had at 
85c., Hampton Roads to Boston, with 
smaller tonnage in proportion. From 
New York rates to Boston are still easy 
on a basis of $1 flat, while in railway- 
owned transportation the rate on bitu- 
minous from Philadelphia is $1.10. 

Movement all-rail through the Hud- 
son River gateways has been showing 
a fairly consistent increase in the daily 
average, taking it week by week, but 
the bulk of this is due to the railroads 
themselves who wish to protect their 
storage at all possible points. 

Anthracite—The brisk retail demand 
is reflected in a more active wholesale 
market. Most of the companies are 
well supplied with orders for Novem- 
ber; even egg and pea are in mild 
request. 

A few days of colder weather have 
made a material difference in the out- 
look. In several cities in New England 
receipts are considerably less than dur- 


ing 1920, and the question whether re- 
tailers will be able to keep up with 
the demand will depend upon tempera- 
tures during November and December. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Demand for Anthracite Active—Rail- 
roads Buy Steam Coals Heavily—Bitu- 
minous Market Quiet—Demand Reacts 
as Strike Threat Passes. 

Anthracite—Domestic demand has 
been steady. Operators and shippers 
have no difficulty in moving stove and 
chestnut but notwithstanding the cooler 
weather and the temporary rush caused 
by the threat of the railroad workers 
there is an over-supply of egg and pea. 

New York again showed its adapt- 
ability as a weather market. Demand 
changed as often as the weather, cool 
winds causing a rush on the retail deal- 
ers while warmer temperatures resulted 
in ordinary business. Coal peddlers are 
complained of by those consumers who, 
on account of living in flat houses are 
compelled to buy their fuel in bushel 
or 100-lb. lots for which they pay at 
the rate of $20 per ton. 

Rice is the hardest of the steam 
coals to move. Buckwheat is fairly 
active and there is comparatively lit- 
tle surplus around. Barley is a good 
second, 

Bituminous—Conditions are quiet. 
There is little activity and unless de- 
mand gains local shippers expect the 
piers here will be overstocked. Buying 
rose and fell in accord with reports and 
rumors of the threatened railroad 
strike. It was a case of watchful wait- 
ing in many instances. 

Large industrial plants and public 
utilities have stocks sufficient to have 
carried them over any ordinary emer- 
gency. Demand fluctuated during the 
week, due in great part to weather 
conditions. There was a big variation 
in quotations but hardly any change in 
the final result. 

There is a good demand among the 
line trade and considerable coal is being 
laid aside. Industries are gradually in- 
creasing their working hours, with a 
consequent increase in fuel consump- 
tion. 

With the dangers of the rail tie-up 
over dealers who had a surplus of coal 
at Tidewater or on the way began 
making preparations to get rid of it. 
There is considerable coal here, some 
of it without any definite orders. 

Some mines producing the higher 
grades are said to be well sold up and 
are refusing orders on which delivery 
is stretched out, while others producing 
fair or inferior grades are not so well 
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situated. While the general range of 
mine quotations show comparatively no 
changes from last week occasional sales 
have been reported at prices 10@15c. 
lower. 

A few lots of Pool 15 were quoted 
around $5.50 f.o.b. piers, with some 
Pool 11 at the same figure. Quota- 
tions for Pittsburgh screened gas 
ranged $2.65@$2.80 and for Pittsburgh 
slack $2.15@$2.40. 

There are many idle boats in this 
harbor. Notwithstanding this the boat 
rate remains firm, averaging 30@40c., 
according to the size of the bottom. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Demand Eases—Dealers’ 
Prices Not so Firm—Freight Reduc- 
tion Talk Creates Uncertainty—Bitu- 
minous Loses All Show of Activity. 

Anthracite—A moderate reaction has 
set in from the standpoint of the re- 
tailer, with the calling off of the rail 
strike. Some dealers actually report 
that a few customers canceled orders. 

Retailers are convinced that a freight 
reduction will come shortly and it is 
curious to note how quickly they have 
assumed a conservative position as to 
buying. Many of them say they are 
anxious to see their stocks reduced. 
Even if a freight cut does come within 
a few months the bulk of the coal now 
in the yards will have been moved out 
and then some. 

The greatest demand is for nut, and 
the request for stove has toned down 
until many dealers have about as much 
as they can carry of this size. 

There does not seem to be _ the 
strength in retail prices that was evi- 
dent recently. Some of the larger 
dealers have been asking $14.50 for 
stove and nut, $14.25 for egg, and 
$11.25 for pea. However, competition 
has grown stronger of late and there 
are many who are quoting $14 for egg, 
stove and nut, and $10.75 for pea. 

The steam coals are not so strong. 
Buckwheat shows some signs of weak- 
ness and spot sales have been made 
close to $3 recently. Rice is weak and 
$2 has been the price of the light spot 
sales. Barley is in a good position, 
although some ordinary coals have been 
offered at $1.10@$1.25. 

Bituminous—Naturally the calling off 
of the strike has hurt the market and 
there has been a calming down of the 
activity which was shown in the past 
ten days. In many instances dullness 
was even more pronounced than just 
before the spurt. 

Inquiries have dropped off with a 
suddenness that is marked and despite 
redoubled efforts of sales departments 
little new tonnage is being closed. The 
general feeling is that the temporary 
lull will pass quickly and buyers will 
once more see the necessity of getting 
more stock ahead to offset rail delays 
in the winter. The possibility of a 
freight reduction continues to be a fac- 
tor and until this situation is definitely 
cleared will be an impediment to any 
heavy buying. 

For a while during the strike discus- 
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sion there was a tendency for spot 
prices to move upward but this has all 
been lost by this time and quotations 
are once more back to the level for- 
merly prevailing. In a few instances 
there is just the slightest movement to 
even lower figures. 


BUFFALO 
Bituminous Market Reacts with End of 
Strike Talk—Prices Slacker—Anthra- 
cite Becoming Active—Lake Business 
Holding. 

Bituminous—As a rule shippers re- 
port the demand less active than 
formerly, which means that a generally 
heavy stock was provided during the 
strike talk. A local paper publishes a 
picture of a huge pile of coal held here 
by a trunk-line road and the inference 
is that all are similarly supplied. 

There was no advance in prices dur- 
ing the time of the threat of a rail tie- 
up. Certain jobbers now report very 
low offers, both slack and sizes, which 
they cannot sell readily at any price. 

Prices are weak at $2.75@$3 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.35@$2.50 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
’ $2.25 for Allegheny Valley and all mine 
run, and $1.60@$1.75 for slack, 

Anthracite— Demand is increasing 
fast. Consumers who hung off with 
the idea of breaking the prices down 
have given that up and feel that they 
must buy or run short. The supply is 
not good. Complaint is heard from all 
branches of the trade. As the mining 
does not drop off it is supposed that the 
Eastern demand is taking all the sur- 
plus. Independent mines are starting 
up everywhere, but their prices are 
far from uniform. : 

Lake—Shipments are no lighter than 
they were last fall, when a much 
smaller amount had been shipped to 
date than now. Loadings for the week 
ended Oct. 26 were 92,100 net tons, of 
which 62,100 tons cleared for Duluth 
and Superior, 21,800 for Chicago and 
8,200 for Milwaukee. 

Coke — Local byproduct plants are 
still mostly idle, in spite of the big de- 
‘mand there is for the gas. There is a 
little more pig iron moving eastward, 
-especially since the barge canal has 
made such a low seaboard rate on it. 


BALTIMORE 


End of Strike Threat Finds Trading 
But Little Stimulated — Prices Still 





Soft—Hard Coal Situation Improves 
Slightly. 
Bituminous—A_ public expectation 


‘that there would be no railroad strike, 
reflected in the failure of a rush to 
‘buy for storage against future needs, 
and in the lack of response as to in- 
-ecreased price, was apparently entirely 
warranted. The reaction now that the 
strike is ended should be rather healthy, 
.as few of the industries have laid in any 
material supplies and must therefore 
-continue to buy in the open market. 
There was of course some increased 
-demand. Added to contracts already 
-on the books and the fact that many 
mines are still closed down, this emer- 
gency buying, even of limited extent, 
“had the effect of nearly selling up the 
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best coals. This caused a bit more stif- 
fening to such coals as were assigned 
to Pools 1 and 71 than was the case 
with the lower grade fuels. Poorer 
grades still run down all the way to 
$1.50. 

The export situation is not brisk, al- 
though the movement for October now 
promises to exceed that of September, 
which was a low water mark for some 
months previous. 

Anthracite—The ordinary conditions 
of winter approach have undoubtedly 
been the principal causes of the stif- 
fening of the market, although there 
is no doubt that the talk of railroad 
strike did to some extent stimulate 
retail orders. The run of coal to this 
city for October is exceeding by about 
one-third the delivery during September 
and August when a decided deficiency 
was piled up. 

Baltimore still remains about 120,000 
tons short of its normal supply of 
hard coal at this season, and while the 
tendency to buy in one- and two-ton 
lots has been largely increased by gen- 
eral financial stress and has thus pre- 
vented an absolute depreciation of yard 
supplies within the last thirty days, a 
serious situation will undoubtedly arise 
should the months of November and 
December prove very cold. 





Northwest 





MINNEAPOLIS 
Active Buying Wanes as Strike Danger 
Passes—Prices Steadier—Approach of 
Cold Weather Will Bolster Market. 

Last week saw considerable increased 
buying, as a step of prudence. But as 
developments in the rail situation re- 
vealed that various crafts would not 
support the strike, the interest in stock- 
ing up for any length of time subsided. 
Buying has continued to be a little 
more active, but the nearer approach to 
cold weather would account for that. 

The coal trade has faced an uncer- 
tain state of affairs. It has hardly 
been a wise step to urge buying on ac- 
count of the possible) strike, since so 
many received statements of the kind 
as wholly self-serving. Many in the 
trade have contented themselves with 
answering questions upon the threat- 
ened strike, and letting the buyers 
draw their own conclusions. 

With the passing of the emergency 
situation the coal business relapses to 
a weather proposition entirely. There 
has been a reasonable amount of coal 
distributed through the interior to 
serve generally without much trouble 
until some really cold weather ensues. 
When that occurs, there will doubtless 
be the usual rush for more supplies, 
and complaint from some sections that 
they must have more coal immediately 
or there will be suffering. 

The stocks of coal on the docks at 
Duluth and Superior are sufficient to run 
the Northwest. Because of the greater 
support to the market, through the 
threat of a strike, prices on steam coal 
have been somewhat steadier, and some 
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of the concessions which have been 
available have been discontinued. The 
market is. none too strong yet, and now 
that the strike is seen to be off, the lack 
of support will doubtless be resumed. 
Retail movement is proceeding along 
narrow lines, a little stimulated by the 
advance of the season and the prospects 
for early cold weather. At no time has 


there been any real congestion of or- 
ders. 


MILWAUKEE 
Market Is Dull — Uncertain Freight 
Rates Retard Movement—Fires Con- 
tinue to Force Sales of Screenings. 

The coal market continues unsatis- 
factory to dealers. Demand from both 
city and country is slow and spasmodic, 
in response to weather conditions, and 
because of an expectation, more espe- 
cially on the part of country consumers, 
that reduced freight rates will bring 
lower prices. This holding back for 
something beneficial to materialize has 
been the bane of the coal trade here 
throughout the entire season. 

There is bound to be a rush of orders 
when the present mildness gives way 
to real winter weather, as consumers 
as a rule have thus far only provided 
for immediate needs. Prices are steadily 
maintained on anthracite and Eastern 
soft coal, with the exception of screen- 
ings, which are being forced on the 
market on private terms, to save them 
from being converted into ashes. 

Receipts by Lake to the latter part 
of October are in excess of September’s 
complete record. Hard coal cargoes 
aggregate 107,323 tons and soft coal 
231,158 tons. The season’s receipts to 
date foot up 855,045 tons of anthracite, 
and 2,271,230 tons of bituminous coal 
against 679,163 tons of the former, and 
1,866,819 tons of the latter in 1920. 





DULUTH 
Interior Buying Heavier — Docks 
Nearly Filled — Prices Firm—Surplus 
Causing Uneasiness. 

Shipments from the docks at Duluth- 
Superior harbor continue to increase. 
The country dealers are not boosting 
their orders materially. Public serv- 
ice corporations, however, throughout 
the state and the Dakotas are filling 
their bins. 

Incoming cargoes continue to hold up 
and it is freely predicted that October 
receipts will exceed those of September 
and August. Coal is not needed to any 
great extent at the Head-of-the-Lakes 
now as it is estimated that a surplus 
of 2,000,000 tons is on the docks of 
bituminous. In fact, several docks have 
reached the stage where it is necessary 
to hold boats to unload. 

Twenty-nine cargoes came into port 
last week of which five were anthracite 
and thirteen cargoes are reported on 
the way of which the same number are 
hard coal. Shipments will soon begin 
to drop off as the ore boats will vir- 
tually stop running at an early date and 
the only bottoms remaining to handle 
coal will be those which carry grain on 
the downward journey. 

Prices are remarkably firm. No cut- 
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ting was done last week and one buyer 
is reported to have made the round of 
the market without obtaining a reduc- 
tion on a large order. Screenings are 
held at $4, with only a few damaged 
lots remaining at a lower figure. 
Dock men fear that they may be 
caught with high priced coal on hand 
at the beginning of next season as the 
increased shipments this year and the 
lack of demand will leave at least 2,000,- 
000 tons on the docks in the spring. 
It is felt that a reduction in miners’ 
wages or in freight may cut prices 
to such an extent that dock men will 
have to take a considerable loss. 





Inland West 





DETROIT 


Market on Even Keel’as Strike Talk 
Dies—Buyers Await Lower Freights— 
Anthracite Stocks Heavy. 

Consumers of steam or domestic bi- 
tuminous appear to have received the 
railway workers’ strike ultimatum with 
reservations and a considerable degree 
of incredulity. Their attitude is seem- 
ingly justified by the later - develop- 
ments. 

Up to the time of the withdrawal of 
_ the strike order by the union leaders, 
the Detroit buyers had declined to be- 
come worried over the prospect of a 
nation-wide tie-up. It was argued that 
should the strike become a reality, it 
would almost certainly develop condi- 
tions that would practically assure a 
lower freight rate on coal shipments. 
Everyone was quite willing to become 
a beneficiary of the lower rate, so there 
was no increase in volume of buying. 

Some jobbers and wholesalers even 
go so far as to assert that the week 
preceding cancellation of the strike 
order developed even less business than 
the dullest week of midsummer. The 
apathy of buyers was reflected in the 
continuance of prices practically un- 
changed from the level on which they 
stood preceding announcement of the 
strike program. 

While there is rather a more active 
demand for domestic sizes from house- 
hold consumers, their increasing in- 
terest is to be ascribed to the fact that 
temperature conditions encourage buy- 
ing by those who made no previous 
provision of winter fuel. 

Because of the slowness with which 
distribution has proceeded, most retail 
yards are comfortably supplied with 
anthracite. 


COLUMBUS 


Market Relapses after Strike Flurry— 
Domestic Stocking Was Heavy—Steam 
Coals Weak as Ever—Lake Trade 
Holding. 

Little effect of the threatened rail- 
road strike was noted in the Ohio coal 
trade during the last week in October. 
The buying movement of the previous 
week had subsided to a certain extent 
and dealers appeared to be in good 
shape. 
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Weather conditions were unfavorable 
to a better domestic demand as the 
mercury ranged rather high. Retail 
stocks are slightly larger than usual 
for the time of the year, due to accumu- 
lations made to guard against a sus- 
pension of coal movement. Financial 
conditions are a deterrent to a more 
active demand. Many householders are 
unable to pay cash, but dealers are de- 
manding this because of heavy credits 
they are carrying. Retail prices are 
generally firm at former levels. Hock- 
ing lump retails $6@$6.50 and West 
Virginia splints $7.25@$7.75. Poca- 
hontas lump is $9@$9.50. Anthracite 
is firm around $15. 

The steam trade showed little effects 
of the rail troubles which had been im- 
pending. Some buying on the part of 
public utilities and municipalities was 
reported. Many manufacturers have re- 
serves which will be adequate for some 
time. Some railroad buying was re- 
ported but this was not sufficient to 
strengthen the market to any extent. 

Production in Ohio fields shows a 
good gain. The Hocking Valley is pro- 
ducing from 30 to 35 per cent of nor- 
mal and Pomeroy Bend is doing fully 
as well. Cambridge and Crooksville are 
credited with 30 per cent. 

Lake trade is still showing some ac- 
tivity and a fair tonnage is moving 
from lower ports. West Virginia is 
supplying a large part of this tonnage. 
Congestion on the upper Lake docks 
has curtailed a more active movement. 





ST. LOUIS 


Warm Weather Offset Strike Talk— 
Domestic Business Easy—Prices Firm. 


The warm weather has put a quietus 
on the growing domestic market. 

Business locally is light. Very little 
steam buying was done in anticipation 
of a railroad tie-up. A fairly good 
tonnage is moving through to Western 
and Northern points, but the country 
demand is easy on everything. 

Mt. Olive and Standard seem to have 
the lead on such business as is moving. 
Carterville is slow and there is very 
little demand for anthracite or smoke- 
less. Coke has slowed up in the last 
few days. 

Cold weather, it is expected, will 
stimulate the market, but with the 
calling off of the strike no serious con- 
ditions will develop within the next 
three or four weeks. Prices are un- 
changed. 


CINCINNATI 
Market Quiet After Strike Flurry— 
Slack Sells Off, Other Prices Firm— 
Wage Cuts Make for Lower Quotations. 


Beyond a heavier movement through 
the Cincinnati gateway there has been 
little to indicate the strike which was 
threatened by railway men. The 25c. 
advance that was made last week on 
some grades still remains, though slack 
has dropped back to the old low price 
under the pressure of domestic produc- 
tion. Some sellers have announced the 
intention of withdrawing their men 
from the road until the freight rate 
reductions can be anticipated. 
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Considerable interest is manifested 
in the action of certain Appalachia 
mines that have arbitrarily reduced 
wages in spite of agreements held 
with the unions. This is seen as one 
of the first movements toward lower 
levels in prices from that and the 
southeastern Kentucky fields. 

Though there has been a sagging of 
inquiries for domestic smokeless this 
failed to bring concessions and last 
week’s prices are holding. Mine run 
is $2.25@$2.75 and slack is $1.10 and 
up. West Virginia slack is fairly firm 
in spite of the reduction on the part 
of Kentucky operators, $1.25@$1.50 
being the range. Mine run is quoted 
at $1.75@$1.85; lump at $3@$3.50. 
Southeastern Kentucky slack is quoted 
$1.10@$1.25. Mine run ranged $1.65@ 
$1.85 and lump $3.25@$3.50 with choice 
block still bringing $3.75. 





CHICAGO 


Market Flurry Brings Car Shortage— 
Steam Demand Causes Price Increase— 
Eastern Domestic Coals Active. 

On account of the conditions brought 
about by the threatened railroad strike, 
the demand has increased very mate- 
rially. This has brought about the fact 
that the car supply question is going 
to come to the fore in a serious way, 
perhaps as soon as the cold weather 
comes. This light flurry experienced 
during the past ten days, has resulted 
in a car shortage of no mean propor- 
tion, more especially in Indiana. If a 
ten-day market, based on a probable 
strike, can bring about a car shortage, 
what is going to happen when the coun- 
try really begins to demand coal? 

The retail trade has been dissatisfied 
all summer over the ruling prices on 
the higher grade domestic coals from 
southern Illinois. The circular price 
has been strictly $4.05 on lump, furnace 
and small egg. Quotations from other 
fields have been reduced, but these have 
been kept steady. This has led to a 
great many orders being placed for 
Eastern coal, especially Pocahontas and 
New River. In short, the retail trade 
is dissatisfied with the operators in 
southern Illinois, but this is not based 
on good grounds. 

It was the southern Illinois operators 
who kept retailers supplied all during 
the hard times—not only kept them 
supplied but gave them the coal at a 
very reasonable price. In fact, the 
same operators could have sold their 
product without any difficulty at a price 
in excess of $2 to what they asked. 
Now that the export game is over 
Eastern operators have come back in 
the Chicago market and have succeeded 
in reinstating themselves by price-cut- 
ting methods. 

The steam market has been active 
during the last few days. The packers 
bought enough to make the market 
firmer than it has been in a long time. 
Very little mine run has been sold 
lately, but the price is strengthened 
25c.@50c. a ton on account of the 
strong demand for domestic coals as 
well as finer steam sizes. 

Industries which have been burning 
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screenings have been able to pick up 
prepared coals, such as stove, chestnut, 
pea, etc., at such low prices that they 
have been burning these sizes, as they, 
of course, can get much higher efficiency 
out of the prepared product. Irrespec- 
tive of this, the prices of the small 
prepared sizes have been fairly weak. 

Eastern coals continue to come in in 
large volume. Anthracite is moving 
along very nicely and much smokeless 
coal is arriving daily. Eastern Ken- 
tucky block is beginning to find a mar- 
ket in Chicago and is being sold in 
greater volume today than ever before. 





CLEVELAND 


Recall of Strike Order Causes Slump in 
Demand—Lake Movement Good—Short- 
age of Cars Appears—Market Outlook 
Improves. 


The recall of the railroad strike order 
has resulted in an appreciable letting 
down in the demand for industrial coal 
in this district. During the last few 
days before the withdrawal of the 
threat to tie up transportation and when 
it began to look as though the unions 
were determined to go through with 
their plans, many plants took steps to 
insure themselves of a few weeks’ sup- 
ply of coal. This increased their stocks 
above pressing current needs and con- 
sequently there will be a lull of buying 
for a time. Fundamentally the indus- 
trial situation continues to improve and 
the very fact that companies were 
anxious to have enough coal to keep 
them going in the event of a strike 
indicates the existence of orders. 

Because of the importance of the steel 
industry in this district the coal trade 
is anxiously watching developments 
there for an indication of the probable 
coal demand this winter. At the present 
time the steel industry is averaging 
more than 50 per cent of capacity oper- 
ations. Mills producing lighter prod- 
ucts are running at a rate which ranges 
up to 80 per cent. The rail price cut 
and the prospects of more rail orders 
will bring up the operations for heavier 
products. On the whole the outlook in 
the steel industry is encouraging and 
this means a substantial consumption of 
steam coal. Automobile plants are be- 
ginning to curtail for the winter, but 
truck plants are operating well. 

Shipments of Lake coal for the season 
to Oct. 24 aggregated 20,197,103 net 
tons, compared with 18,549,344 for the 
same period in 1920; 20,528,813 in 1919; 
and 25,108,114 in 1918. The retail de- 
mand continues fair, although the mild 
weather has not permitted it to reach 
its stride as yet. Prices remain un- 
changed. The return of a symptom 
familiar to the trade a year ago is seen 
in a car shortage at the mines. 

Bituminous coal receipts at Cleve- 
land for the week ended Oct. 22 were 
largest since the latter part of January, 
amounting to 1,655 cars divided: indus- 
trial 1,154, retail 501, and representing 
an increase over the preceding week of 
486 cars, divided: industrial 364, 
retail 72. 
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South 





LOUISVILLE 


Eastern Kentucky Grades Firm Up— 
Industrial Demand Improving—South 
in Better Shape. 


The late season, coupled with some 
fear of a rail strike, resulted in much 
better demand last week, and many 
mines are sold up for the time being 
on block, which is moving freely to 
the South.. With the cotton ginning 
and textile plants busy there is also a 
somewhat better steam movement to 
the South. Public utilities have been 
consuming a little more heavily, and 
industrial demand is showing slow but 
steady improvement. 

The fire brick industry which has 
been working two days a week for 
months, has gotten up to four and even 
six days in some of the Kentucky plants, 
and the brick and clay industry is more 
active generally than is normal for this 
season. Cement mills also report 
activity. 

Some of the Harlan operators report 
that they have about sold up on block 
for immediate delivery at around $4 a 
ton, most of the movement going to the 
South. 








Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Work Being Resumed Despite Intimida- 
tion from Radicals—Prices Unchanged 
—Conditions Improving. 


The threatened railroad strike did 
not materially affect the demand on the 
part of the dealer trade. Railroads are 
and have been taking more liberal sup- 
plies, carrying same in cars as well as 
storing along sidetracks. 

Work in the Kansas fields, which has 
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been tied up by the strike of the Alex- 
ander Howat followers in District 14, 
has been resumed in most of the strip 
mines and a number of the deep shafts, 
although intimidation and pressure on 
the part of the radical element among 
the old organization has handicapped 
operations. 

Illinois, Oklahoma and Missouri coals 
are supplying the present demand. 
Missouri miners are at work as a re- 
sult of the order of John Fleming, de- 
posed acting president of District 14, 
who stated that the fight against the 
industrial court was to be centered in 
Kansas. Most of the conservative ele- 
ment in the Kansas field are with 
George L. Peck, provisional president 
and the international union of United 
Mine Workers. 

Weather conditions have not been 
such as to stimulate buying and at the 
same time operators and jobbers have 
not been in a position to accept any 
great influx of orders. There are no 
changes in prices quoted. 








West 





DENVER 


Operators Ask Authorization for Mak- 
ing Wage Reductions—Production Stim- 
ulated by Colder Weather. 


Colder weather is bringing more 
orders and a steadier production, but 
complications involving a wage cut be- 
tween operators and miners are to be 
thrashed out in a hearing in Colorado 
Springs, early in November, that may 
or may not precipitate a general walk- 
out. 

Colorado’s production for September, 
862,244 tons, showed an increase of 
84,915 tons over the August output of 
777,329 tons. Colorado mines have 
produced 6,602,510 tons since Jan. 1, 
and during a like period in 1920 the 
output was 9,038,518 tons. 








et ee eee oe 
From the Coal Fields 





Southern Appalachian 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Frick Coke Production Resumed After 
Five Months’ Interim—Supplies Ample 
—Furnace Resumptions Probable After 
Freight Reductions. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is blowing 
in about 1,250 ovens, representing its 
first coke production in the region 
since last May. There is no increase 
in Steel Corporation blast furnace 
operations sufficient to balance this 
added production, and the resumption 
is probably due in large part to dis- 
tribute some employment to the men. 


The blowing in of additional mer- 
chant ovens continues, at a slow pace, 
but perhaps at a slightly greater pace 
than is warranted by market require- 
ments. At any rate, furnace coke 
remains somewhat of a drug on the 
market, evidenced by the fact that 
prices are practically at cost of pro- 
duction. A little change in the balance 
in favor of producers sends the market 
up, as was evidenced a few days ago 
when a very small buying spurt sent 
spot furnace coke up about 15c., the 
market promptly receding afterwards 
to the old level. 

The delay in freight rate reductions 
is apparently holding back demand, as 
several merchant furnaces show signs 
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of wishing to resume, making some 
stocks of pig iron and liquidating ore, 
but a decrease in freight rates would 
write a loss on stocks previously ac- 
cumulated. 

The November settlement price on 
foundry coke contracts providing 
monthly adjustment is set at $4.75, 
against $4.50 for October and $4.25 
last summer. The market remains 
quotable as follows: Spot furnace, 
$3.25@$3.50; contract furnace, $3.40@ 
$3.50 and spot foundry, $4.25@$4.75. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Oct. 22 at 17,900 tons 
by the furnace ovens and 44,610 tons by 
the merchant ovens, a total of 62,510 
tons, an increase of 5,870 tons. 





EASTERN OHIO 
Production Best in Year—Trade Opti- 


mistic—Lake Business Declines—Prices 
Furm Up. 


Few basic changes were noted in the 
industrial situation during the week 
ended Oct. 22. However, the threatened 
railroad strike caused a spurt in all 
lines and this was reflected in the 
production of coal to such an extent 
that a new high record in the weekly 
tonnage mined was registered. The field 
produced 455,000 tons, which is 73 per 
cent of rated capacity. An even 
greater volume would have been mined 
had not an appreciable car shortage 
developed at the close of the week. 
Notwithstanding this, the aggregated 
tonnage represents the peak for the 
year in weekly output. 

The field has produced for the 
calendar year to date 14,427,000 tons 
as against a_ potential capacity of 
26,275,000 tons, or 55 per cent of rated 
capacity. Figures given out by the 
operators’ association indicate that 
their mines averaged a little less than 
60 per cent, and that time lost account 
“no market” is now under 35 per 
cent. 

The carriers have been amplifying 
their own fuel reserves. In the Lake 
trade, the anticipated increase in 
volume has failed to materialize; stocks 
of coal on hand with the railroads at 
lower ports are being reduced and 
nothing out of the ordinary is ex- 
pected other than the usual cleaning 
up before the close of navigation. The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and Bessemer & 
Lake Erie railroads have extended the 
preferential tariff thirty days beyond 
Oct. 31, when this cut-back expires 
on all the other Lake coal-carrying 
roads, but it is not felt that this ex- 
tension will in any way stimulate the 
movement from eastern Ohio mines to 
the Northwest. 

It is conservatively estimated that be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent of the coal pro- 
duction in the field is going to carriers 
for fuel, which volume is not only tak- 
ing care of their present needs but is 
also for storage in anticipation of 
emergency and winter requirements. 

There is considerable optimism in 
coal circles to the effect that industry 
generally has taken on more momentum, 
and that industrial sales will be in 
much larger quantities henceforth. 
The sudden spurt has caused only a 
slight stiffening in prices. 
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UNIONTOWN 
Increasing Traffic Is Bringing Car 
Shortage—Frick Resumption Encour- 
aging—Coal Market Firm. 


Increased industrial activity of the 
past two months has brought signs of 
a return of car shortage, the major 
bugaboo of capacity production in the 
Connellsville coke region when business 
warrants. The situation has not yet 
reached serious proportions but both 
operators and consumers are now giv- 
ing that matter more attention. 

Cars that stood for six or seven 
months on side tracks and then placed 
back into active service are breaking 
down under the strain and it is not 
unusual for an operator to be notified 
of a change of equipment after a 
load of coal or coke has started on its 
destination. 

Railroads are yet accepting all 
orders for equipment and have _ suc- 
ceeded in placing them with difficulty. 
Operators fear that a return to the 
car plant rating and percentage place- 
ment is not far distant. 

The H. C. Frick Co. has fired up 
many beehive ovens. These are the 
first ovens the company has operated 
since the suspension last spring. 
There were reports at the time that 
the company intended abandoning bee- 
hive coke ‘making and would supply 
raw coal to byproduct plants of the 
Steel Corporation. There was never 
any official statement on the question 
but the blowing in of the ovens would 
make it appear an idle report. 

The furnace coke market is fairly 
steady with quotations of $3.25@$3.50. 
Foundry carries a range of $4.25@$4.75. 





UPPER POTOMAC 
Shipments Stronger — Spot 
Negligible — Operations Still 


Contract 
Orders 
Low. 

The only signs of operating activity 
during the week ended Oct. 22 were in 
Garrett County, Md., and in the Big 
Vein mines of the Georges Creek re- 
gion. Spot prices were not sufficiently 
high to prompt many operators to 
accept and contracts alone kept mines 
producing. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Unsettled Rail Conditions Strengthen 
Market — Production Increasing — Car 
Shortage Appears. 


Business fell off slightly after the 
first flurry last week, but the unsettled 
rail conditions still have buyers guess- 
ing and few are taking a chance on 
being without fuel in the event of a 
strike. 

Orders are coming from Eastern 
markets and the bulk of the coal is go- 
ing to the New England states. The 
price has stiffened on the better grades 
25c. a ton. Pool 10 is selling $2.40@ 
$2.60; Pool 9 has kept pace and as listed 
$2.45@$2.70. Pool 11 is $1.85@$2, and 
Pool 1, $3@$3.20. 

Operators on the B. and O. have 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
getting cars and the situation became 
acute the latter part of the week. The 
increase in the market, however, has 
not brought many of the closed mines 
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into play, but the larger operations are 
making practically full time. 

Up to and including Oct. 21, total 
production for the month was 44,071 
cars as compared with 37,214 in the 
corresponding period of September. 
The total production for October will 
reach 77,000 cars, an increase of 18 
per cent. 


ANTHRACITE 
Strike Settlement May Ease the De- 
mand—Steam Moving Better — Glen 
Alden Reopening Delayed. 


Production has been stimulated by 
the demand in anticipation of the 
threatened railroad strike. It is pos- 
sible that a slight decrease in output 
will be the result of the settlement of 
that trouble. 

Steam coals are moving more freely, 
and prices are well up to the company 
circular. The re-opening of the Glen 
Alden operations was postponed until 
the middle of the week ended Nov. 5. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Better Market Tone—Production Stim- 
ulated—R.R. Fuel Orders Increase. 


FAIRMONT 


Production was increased during the 
week ended Oct. 22, not however, 
especially as a result of any buying 
rush because of the impending railroad 
strike. Such increase was due to a 
better industrial feeling although 
prices were not strengthened. There 
were occasional heavy Tidewater ship- 
ments, railroad fuel loadings were good 
but Lake business was on the wane. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Better orders for railroad fuel en- 
abled a production of about 70,000 tons. 
There was also a heavier domestic de- 
mand, but this was offset by the poor 
eall for slack. There were inquiries 
in circulation for tonnage to April 1 
although no actual contracts were 
closed. 

PITTSBURGH 
Rail Strike Scare Ended, but Remain- 
ing Demand Is Improved — Gas Coal 
Market Disappointing. 

The sharply increased call, noted last 
week, has not continued in full force, 
but demand has not reverted entirely 
back to its former almost insignificant | 
proportions. Part of the recent in- 
crease was due to the railroad strike 
scare in the Buffalo district and 
Canada, but there remains a slightly 
heavier line demand. 

The steel industry is operating still 
better, but most of its demand is sup- 
plied by the Connellsville and other 
non-union districts. The steel in- 
dustry’s demand for high grade gas 
coal, which would necessarily have to 
be met by the Pittsburgh district, 
proves smaller than might be expected. 
Gas coal in the district commands 
scarcely any margin over steam, all 
prices being dictated by cost of pro- 
duction, or the amount operators are 
willing to lose for the sake of main- 
taining some sort of work time. 

The prospect remains that there will 
be a complete cessation of mining in 
the union fields April 1. This prospect, 
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which in some quarters has been ex- 
pected to stimulate demand in the next 
few months, appears to have had no 
influence at aJl thus far. 

Production is in the neighborhood of 
380 per cent, but no precise estimate 
can be made. The output is largely in 
gas and domestic grades. The market 
remains quotable as follows: Steam: 
Slack, $1.60@$1.70; mine run, $2.10@ 


$2.20; #-in., $2.60@$2.70. Domestic, 
14-in., $3@$3.25. Gas: Slack, $1.60@ 
$1.70; #-in., $2.60@$2.70; mine run, 
$2.10 @$2.25. 





Middle West 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Threatened Strike Stimulated Market— 
Steam Business Slows Down — Prices 
Sag—Car Shortage Troublesome—Rail- 
road Tonnage Good. 


In the Carterville field the threatened 
railroad strike helped steam business 
wonderfully in the last ten days, but 
domestic has eased up on account of 
the warm weather. Lump is oversold, 
but egg and nut is heavy. Prices are 
holding fairly well. 

Railroad tonnage has been unusually 
good. Steam business, however, is not 
heavy, but it has moved fairly well. 
Car shortage is affecting many mines, 
and at some places operations have 
been impossible. 

Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
in both the Duquoin and Jackson county 
fields excepting price, the top of the 
market there being $4.05, otherwise 
prices are somewhat similar to those 
in Carterville. Railroad tonnage is good 
out of this district but the car supply 
is getting short. 

Mt. Olive is running heavy on rail- 
road coal, but the warm weather has 
eased up shipments of domestic, espe- 
cially to St. Louis. Movement to the 
north and west is better. Car shortage 
is becoming troublesome, but nothing 
serious so far. 

In the Standard field there has been 
a change all around for the better, but 
it is largely a day-to-day proposition. 
At times screenings went up to $1.25, 
and within 48 hours went back to 
75c., while at this writing they are 
as low as 50c. This is caused by one 
jobber who buys for large interests 
breaking the price by enforcing the 
market. Railroad buying has _ been 
heavy; steam, however, is a little bit 
slow and moves in spurts. 

Warm weather has eased up the de- 
mand for domestic, both city and coun- 
try. Several producers have been idle 
on account of no cars and there are 
still a few mines that have never re- 
sumed working on account of the 
realization price being too low. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Screenings Burden the Market—Better 
Movement of Prepared Industrial De- 
mand Improves. 

Screenings have been a burden the 
past few days as a result of the heavier 
production of prepared coal. The in- 
dustrial improvement has been far 
short of being sufficient to take up the 
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slack. Mine run movement as a whole 
is slow. 

Mines are now running two and one- 
half to three days a week, and better 
in many instances. Some of the larger 
companies have run full-time. 

Some spot screenings had to be sold 
as low as 35c., the average for the week 
being $1.07. Mine run prices remained 
fairly firm, and prepared rose as high 
as $3.75. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Market Erratic During Strike Uncer- 
tainty—Dull Period Ahead—Industrials 
Improve Slowly—Freight Reduction 
Prospects a Deterrent Factor. 


Midwest coal markets have been 
very erratic during the past few days. 
One day the demand for both domestic 
and steam coals has been fairly good 
and the next day there would be prac- 
tically no call’ at all. The market 
strengthened or weakened, according to 
the latest news bulletins on the rail- 
road _ situation. 

It might be said without fear of 
contradiction, that the Middle West has 
been buying domestic coal rather 
heavily during the last ten days. Oper- 
ators who produce certain favored 
grades are from ten days to three 
weeks behind on some sizes. They are, 
however, expecting a slump in demand, 
as a result of the negotiations between 
the railroads and the brotherhood. 

The retailers have shown a tendency 
to buy only on a narrow margin. With 
reduced freight rates predicted in the 
near future, it is expected that once 
the railroad trouble is out of the way 
there will be practically no demand 
for domestic coal until freight rates 
are reduced. 

Screenings are holding fairly firm, 
the better grades bringing anywhere 
from $1.50@$1.85. This increase over 
the current price of two or three weeks 
ago has been caused entirely by the 
strike agitation. There is no denying 
it that the strike trouble between the 
brotherhood and the railroads proved 
to be a great benefit to the coal indus- 
try, as it whipped up the demand for 
coal so that a better market resulted 
than any experienced this year. 

The industrial situation has shown 
but little improvement. There are, of 
course, some lines which are in bet- 
ter shape today than they have been 
for a long time. For instance, the steel 
people are enjoying greater running 
times. The malleable iron industry also 
seems to have improved to some slight 
extent. On the other hand, the cement 
industry is curtailing its activities, as 
the end of the road building season is 
almost in sight. As there has been 
practically no building done on a large 
scale in the Middle West, the only 
outlet the cement mills had for their 
product was with the road builders. 

Thanks to the efforts of the press, 
who have been heralding better condi- 
tions, the feeling in the Middle West 
is very much better than it has been 
for some time and the outlook is con- 
sidered fairly hopeful. This improve- 
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ment, however, is largely a matter of 
prediction as but little actual benefit 
has taken place. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Unusual Scramble for Domestic Coal 
Ceases with End of Strike Talk—Pro- 
duction Hampered by Car Shortage. 


After a rush for available coal, es- 
pecially domestic, for shipment before 
the date set for the strike, the market 
is at a standstill, so far as new business 
is concerned. Most of the mines are 
loaded with orders and neither pyro- 
ducers nor buyers are willing to set a 
price for November. 

Car shortage slowed up shipments 
considerably in the last half of the 
month. On three or four days mines 
have had no cars at all and they have 
also been held down to old car ratings. 








Middle Appalachian 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Rail Trouble Brings Few Coal Orders— 
Domestic in Good Demand—Car Short- 
age Appears—Lake Tonnage Dwindles. 


KANAWHA 


The production rate was unchanged 
during the week ended Oct. 22, or about 
16,000 tons daily. In general, however, 
there was no extra demand as a result 
of the railroad situation. Slack was a 
great drawback to the preparation of 
lump coal, it being necessary in many 
instances, to sacrifice it whenever orders 
for prepared sizes were accepted. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan mines, were producing at the 
rate of about 50,000 tons daily, some 
of the additional tonnage being for the 
railroads. Substantial movement to 
the Lake and to Detroit and other 
Michigan markets aided production and 
there was a fairly active domestic de- 
mand. 

Williamson mines were not producing 
more than 40 per cent of normal, “no 
market” losses amounting to 140,000 
tons. Lack of an adequate car supply 
was causing some loss, but it was not 
material. The greater part of the out- 
put went to Western markets. 

VIRGINIA 

A prospective tie-up of transportation 
failed to alter conditions much and the 
production rate remained unchanged. 
Contract coal continued to furnish the 
bulk of the output and idleness was still 
very general. The only favorable 
development was the slightly increased 
domestic demand. 

NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 

There was a continued strengthening 
in the domestic demand, but as there 
was no accompanying improvement in 
the steam market, slack was almost un- 
salable. Much of the lump product. 
continued to move to Lake points. 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Increases, Especially in 
Pocahontas Field-—— Western Markets 
Active—Slack Sacrificed. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production was only 
slightly heavier in anticipation of a 
possible rail tie-up, the increase not 
amounting to more than 5,000 tons 
daily. There was still a dearth of 
orders, about the only business being 
for egg and lump. In order to dispose 
of the accumulation of slack, some of 
that coal was sold down to $1.15. 
Tidewater business was negligible. 

Gulf production was only slightly 
bolstered by the threatened railroad 
strike. The poor demand for slack 
stood in the way of a larger output. 
With the end of the Lake season in 
sight, it was generally anticipated that 
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there would be a slump in mine opera- 
tions early in November. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


In sharp contrast to conditions pre- 
vailing in a great many other fields, a 
regular deluge of orders poured into the 
Pocahontas region during the week 
ended Oct. 22. The large production 
was made possible, notwithstanding a 
poor Tidewater demand, by the better 
spot market in the West. Prices, how- 
ever, still failed to show much stimula- 
tion. 

In the Tug River region, there was 
a larger production due in part to better 
takings by steel companies and to the 
threat of a railroad strike. In general, 
however, it was contract shipments and 
tonnage to associate companies which 
sustained production. Prices were not 
fluctuating to any extent. 
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West 


UTAH 


Better Buying Only Temporary—Pros- 
pect of Rail Trouble Fails to Bolster 
Market. 

The warm weather has been counter- 
acted to some extent by the threat- 
ened railroad strike. The news of the 
railroad trouble caused many people to 
make for the coal dealer, but the 
activity lasted only one or two days 
and things are getting rather quiet. 

The price situation seems to be 
steady. Coal is not expected to go up 
unless there is an abnormal demand 
for the larger sizes. With industrial 
activity far below normal, producers are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in 
the marketing of slack. 











News Items 


From Field and Trade 





COLORADO 


The Santa Fe, according to unofficial re- 
port, will purchase the properties of the 
Yankee Fuel Co., the New Mexico Coal 
Co., and the Superior Coal Co., sold by Fed- 
eral Judge Robert E. Lewis, in Denver. 
Mines owned and controlled by these three 
coal companies were sold at public auction 
for $150,000, to satisfy certain claims. The 
purchaser was the chairman of the bond- 
holders’ protective committee. According 
to the foreclosure application, which was 
filed in behalf of Trowbridge, Callaway and 
Robert Lawrence, the Yankee company and 
its associated interests issued bonds in the 
amount of $2,500,000 several years ago. 
The mortgage was secured on the property 
and the company’s mines. The coal mining 
company subsequently defaulted. The 
properties are located in southern Colorado 
and northern New Mexico. 


ILLINOIS 


Announcement has been made by the 
Eagle Coal Co. of Kewanee, of the opening 
of a new mine at that place. 


The strip mine operated at Duquoin by 
the Seott-Smith Coal Co., of St. Louis, has 
again been put into operation after being 
idle nearly all summer. 


The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., was held 
on Oct. 24, 25 and 26, at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. The central theme of the 
convention was to speed the revival of 
business. At the election of officers, James 
H. McGraw, president of the McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., New York City, was made the 
president of the association. 


INDIANA 


Coal mining activities in the Petersburg 
field have taken a spurt and three mines 
have recently opened, including one new 
plant. The E. I. & T. H. Ry. has completed 
a switch to the Summerville Mine, south 
of Oakland City, which in the near future 
will be one of the largest producers in 
the field. A new stripping mine has been 
opened near Oakland City, known as the 
Enos Mine, giving employment to 100 men. 
Ingle Mine No. 7, disabled recently when 
a generator blew up, has resumed work. 


KENTUCKY 
A petition in bankruptcy has been en- 
tered in the United States Court at Cov- 


ington against Lee Congleton & Sons as 
a firm and Lee, Claude and EH, W. Congleton 
as individuals. The firm formerly was in 
the railway contracting business but within 
the past few years has developed several 
mines in the Jellico and Hazard districts. 
The petition shows a schedule of assets of 
$531,000 and liabilities of $1,127,000. 


_ The Amburgy Coal Co., operating mines 
in the eastern Kentucky field, has filed 


amended articles, its capital 


stock to $175,000. 


Suit has been filed in the United States 
Court at Covington by T, H. Morris, trus- 
tee, against the Liberty Coal Corporation of 
Floyd, seeking to have a receiver appointed. 
The petition alleges that the corporation 
failed to make first payment of $50,000 on 
a note for $1,000,000. 


At a recent meeting of the Kentucky 
Mining Institute at Lexington, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, A. G. Spillman, Harling- 
ton, superintendent of the St. Bernard Coal 
Co. ; vice-presidents, T. E. Jenkins, Sturgis; 
W. G. Dunean, Jr., Greenville; C. 8, Nunn, 
Marion; Lawson Blankinsopp, Lexington: 
C. W. Connor, Escow; D. A. MacWhirter, 
Pineville; Joseph Cain, Stearns; William S. 
Leckie, Aflex; H. S. Carpenter, Jenkins; 
R. A. Hamilton, Mansfield, Ohio; H. A. 
Bullock, Hazard, and J. E. Jones, Beatty- 
ville, and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Rogers, Lexington. 
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MARYLAND 


Mines in Garrett County or a number of 
them have found it possible to .resume 
operations after a long idleness. The 
West Bethlehem Co., with a plant at 
Bayard on the Western Maryland is get- 
ting in shape to operate again. It has 
also been possible to resume operations at 


the plant of John W. McCullough at 
Friendsville, also in the Garrett County 
field. There was also a resumption of 


operation of the Turner Douglas Co. The 
Nan Coal Co. at Vindex is on a full-time 
asis. 


Coal Land will be developed by the 
Towanda Coal Mining Co., chartered by 
Paul B. Jennings, Eugene S. Williams and 
Lb eat: L. Smith, the capitalization being 


NEW YORK 


S. D. Brady, president of the Brady 
Coal Corporation of Fairmont was a busi- 
ness visitor in New York recently. 


The Pulverized Fuel Department of the 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. has been 
acquired by the Hardinge Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The Powdered Coal Engineering & 
Equipment Co. moved the offices and manu- 
facturing plant from Chicago to Buffalo on 
Nov. 1. H. B. Pruden has been elected as 
chairman of the board and J. W. Lansing 
of Buffalo has been elected president. The 
new board of directors is as follows: J. W. 
Lansing, Fenton M. Parke, J. BEB, Finley, 
Harry R. Wait, J. C. Trefts, H. B. Pruden, 
B. W. Wistar, W. M. Faber and Stephen T. 
Lockwood. 


Thomas J. Freeman, managing director 
of the St. George’s Coal Field, Ltd., of St. 
Johns, N. F., has been visiting New York 


on his way back from England. He is 
seeking capital for the operation of the 
mines near St. George’s Bay. 


OHIO 


The Southern Ohio Coal Exchange points 
out that the people of Ohio have saved $1,- 
500,000 because of the agitation against 
freight rate advances which has been car- 
ried on by that organization before both 
the Ohio Utilities Commission and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. At the re- 
cent hearing before a special examiner of 
the I. C. C., the railroads sought to get the 
40 per cent advance to maintain the differ- 
ential between Ohio and West Virginia coal. 
By holding up this increase the saving 
above mentioned has been made. 


H. D. Everett, trading as the Western 
Coal Co., in reply to the cross petition of 
the Emmons Coal Mining Co., seeks to have 
the counterclaim of the Emmons company 
for $20,500 for alleged breach of contract, 
dismissed in an application before Judge 
John Weld Peck in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Cincinnati. He denies that- 
he breached the contract in any way. 


The final event of the second annual golf 
tournament of Cleveland coal men was 
held at the Shaker Heights Country Club, 
Oct. 11, and the championship was carried 
away by the team of which Joseph Mitchel- 
tree of the M. A. Hanna Co. was captain, 
and consisting of Messrs. Mitcheltree, S. B. 
Coolidge, of the Clarkson Coal Co., H. L. 
Findlay of the Y. & O. Coal Co., and Frank 
Armstrong of the Pickands-Mather Co. The 
championship honor for the season was 
won by George Enos of the George Enos 
Coal Co. ig 


The event was followed by a dinner at 
the Shaker Heights Country Club, at which 
A, A, Augustus, president of the Cambridge 
Collieries Co., acted as toastmaster. D. 
Frederick Hurd, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association, as _ official 
handicapper and manager of events 
throughout the season, was accorded a 
vote of appreciation for the success of the 
tournament. ¥ 


Failure to account and pay for coal under 
a contract to receive the output of three 
mines, is alleged by the Tildesley Coal Co. 
in a suit for $75,000 damages, filed in 
Common Pleas Court at Cincinnati, against 
the Export Coal and Mining Co. and the 
National Surety Company. The plaintiff 
says the surety company signed the Export 
company’s bond for $75,000 for faithful 
performance of the contract. 


The Massillon-Tuscarawas Coal Co. of 
Cleveland, has contracted with Roberts and 
Schaefer Co. for equipment for the new 
tipple at New Cumberland. This ma- 
chinery will consist of horizontal screens 
and loading booms, together with refuse 
disposal machinery. 


On Henry Ford’s arrival in Cincinnati 
from an inspection trip in Harlan County, 
Ky., press reports announce that he con- 
templates the purchase of the Cincinnati, 
Dayton and Toledo Traction Line, between 
Cincinnati and Dayton, as a link to the 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton R, R, he re- 
cently bought. The D., T. & I. has a con- 
nection into Dayton, and touches Spring- 
field. Ford and his son Edsel, with three 
officials from the Detroit factory, inspected 
os at sites to the traction line in Cincin- 
nati. 
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William B. Coddington, who had charge 
of the Central Fuel Co.’s New York office 
until a couple of months ago js now con- 
nected with the Hutchinson Coal Co.’s Cin- 
cinnati office. Samuel McLaughlin Jr., who 
has been connected with the latter company 
for some time past, has gone with the 
Cincinnati office of the Central Fuel Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


D. F. Williams, general sales agent for 
the Hudson Coal Co., with headquarters in 
Seranton, has been appointed a member of 
the Commission on Fisheries of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Edward F. Berwind, of Berwind-White 
Coal Co., has gone to Europe for a brief 
vacation, 

The J. S. Wentz Coal Co. is speeding up 
production at the new slope of the Upper 
Lehigh colliery. Three shifts of men ere 
at work, 

The Superior Coal Co., which recently 
resumed operations after a short idleness, 
has again closed down. This plant is 
owned by the Whyel interests of Uniontown. 


The Iron Trade Products Co. has been 
appointed sales agent of the Snyder coal 
mine at Markleton, Somerset County. 


The Allegheny Pittsburgh Coal Co. is 
selling an issue of $1,500,000 guaranteed 
mortgage twenty-year 8 per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds, with the interest and 
principal guaranteed by the West Penn 
Power Co. The issue is a first mortgage 
lien on all the land, equipment and all other 
property now owned or acquired. The 
West Penn Power Co. has a large coal 
contract with the Allegheny Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. 

Ed Miller, of Wendel, has resigned his 
position as superintendent of Edna Nos. 1 
and 2 mines, in Westmoreland County, of 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., and has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Ocean 
Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Berwind Coal 
Mining Co. His headquarters are at Her- 
- manie, Pa. 

Edward F. McGlynn, superintendent of 
the Marvine mine of the Hudson Coal Co. 
has been promoted to the Scranton offices 
as general colliery superintendent. Samuel 
Oakley, superintendent of the Greenwood 
mine, succeeds him. 

The Big Four Coal Mining Co., has been 
organized at Altoona, capital $200,000. 
Michael J. Kelly, Curwensville, with James 
Redding, Altoona and Lawrence Redding, 
Snow Shoe, incorporated the company. 


The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. has begun a policy of suspending 
its 1,000 employees at its Pottsville repair 
shops two days each week. The order is 
attributed to a general economizing policy, 
but in view of a possible strike next April, 
all the collieries of that company are work- 
ing full time, even if it is necessary to store 
the coal. 


A charter has been issued to the Dolbois 
Coal Co., of Smock. It has a capitalization 
of $50,000 and Alva L. Gilleland Browns- 
ville, is treasurer. The purpose of the 
company is to mine, buy, sell coal and man- 
ufacture and sell coke. The incorporators 
are Dr. Edward H. Rebok, Waltersburg ; 
Alva L. Gilleland and Joseph Woodward, 
Uniontown. 

The Fairlamb Co., of Philadelphia, has 
has been chartered to buy, sell and deal in 
coal, coke and other products, capitol stock, 
$125,000. The treasurer is John F. T, Lewis, 
Broomall, who is also one of the _ incor- 
poratiors with George D. and J. B. Van 
Sciver, Philadelphia. 


The Richland Fuel Co., is being organized 
by August P. Franks and Louis N. Peterson, 
to operate coal properties in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh. W. H. Pratt, Pittsburgh, 
represents the company. 


The Penova Coal Co., has arranged for 
an increase in capital from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000, for proposed expansion. 


A total of 551,100 tons of river coal, hav- 
ing a value of $844,700, was reclaimed 
from the river and streams of Pennsylvania 
passing through the hard coal fields in 
1920, according to summary of the river 
coal industry made public by the secretary 
of internal affairs, James F. Woodward. 


D. S. Watkins, after serving twenty-nine 
years in an official capacity with the Buf- 
falo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, has re- 
signed. Mr. Watkins for the past fifteen 
years has been engineer of construction 
with headquarters at Du Bois, and was in 
charge of the extensive developments of 
his company in the Indiana County coal 
fields. He has not announced his future 
plans. 
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TENNESSEE 


The Commercial Coal & Coke Co., at 
Pikeville, has purchased the property near 
Pikeville which was formerly owned and 
operated by the Sequatchie Coal & Coke 
Co., and is reconstructing the railroad three 
miles out of Pikeville, from the present 
terminus of the Pikeville branch of the 
N., C. & St. L. R.R. to its new operation. 
The company is reopening the old mine 
formerly operated by the Sequatchie com- 
pany. 


UTAH 


Organization of the Great Western Coal 
Mines Co. has been completed, and pre- 
parations made for the beginning of work 
as soon as possible in the construction of 
railroad lines from the company’s new 
townsite to its coal veins. Incorporators 
are George Storrs, president, Joseph S. 
Welch, vice president, C. M. Croft, secretary, 
R. L. Bird, treasurer and three other direc- 
tors. It is said that the company does 
not plan to sell any stock, but a bond is- 
sue of approximately $600,000 is probable 
a little later. The property is at Gordon 
Creek, near Helper and comprises about 
4,500 acres of ranch and coal lands. The 
new town will be called Great Western and 
lots aggregating $50,000 have already been 
sold, principally to miners. 


The Ucolo mine belonging to Rasmussen 
Bros., in the San Juan region has just been 
opened. The coal is of an excellent burn- 
ing quality and of fine grade, 


H. F. Fernstrom, manager of the Bam- 
berger Coal Co. in Salt Lake City, has 
succeeded CC. H. Fischer, manager of the 
Western Fuel Co., the retail department of 
the United States Fuel Co. The latter has 
retired owing to jll health. Mr. Fernstrom 
will be succeeded at the Bamberger by 
C. C. Davis, cashier. 


Articles of incorporation of the Mutual 
Fuel Co. of Logan have been filed. The 
company is a subsidiary of the Mutual Coal 
Co. of Salt Lake City, a new co-operative 
concern. 


The U. S. Fuel Co. has completed a road 
from west of Hiawatha to the top of Gentry 
Mountain for timber purposes. This com- 
pany has bought about 40,000 props from 
the Manti forest reserve for use at its 
Carbon County mines. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C. E. Dobbin of the Geological Survey 
has returned to Washington from Montana 
where he examined land in Garfield County 
for coal classification. 


As friends of the court, Wm. J. Matthews 
and Hugh J. Martin have filed a brief in 
the Supreme Court upholding open price 
associations. They declare that market 
news is the basis of commerce, and point 
out that men do not start out blindly with 
coliiers loaded with coal for a port but 
study trade conditions before every busi- 
ness venture. They quote Judge Sanborn 
in the Union Pacific Coal Co, case as say- 
ing that the Government must prove guilt 
in cases under the anti-trust law. 


The point whether a shipper is Mable in 
damages for failure to furnish a full cargo 
of coal has been presented to the Supreme 
Court for decision in the case of the GQua- 
yaquil and Quito R. R. vs. the New York 
and Cuba Mail Steamship Co. The carrier 
contracted to carry 2,500 tons of coal for 
the shipper from Hampton Roads to Gua- 
yaquil but was not ready to load, because 
of which breach of contract was alleged. 
Some of the coal was delivered to another 
carrier and when loading was accomplished 
there were 306 tons short. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Several coal concerns increased their cap- 
ital stock during the latter part of Septem- 
ber. They were the Canyon Coal and Coke 
Co., of Uniontown, which operates in this 
state, the capital being increased from 
$500,000 to $750,000. The Kelly Creek Col- 
liery Co., having general offices in Cleve- 
land, increased its capital stock from $1,- 
400,000 to $1,900,000. This company has a 
large plant on Kelly’s creek in the Kanawha 
field. 


Robert Grant, of Boston, head of the New 
England Fuel & Transportation Co., spent 
a few days in the Fairmont region recently. 

Among recent visitors at Wheeling was 
Thomas W. Arnette, president of the Antler 
Coal Co. of Fairmont. 

Floyd S. Patton, of the Patton Coal Co. 
of Fairmont has returned from a visit to 
the Baltimore market. 
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Among those named by Governor E. F. 
Morgan as delegates to the Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Conference of the American Mining 
Congress in Chicago to represent West 
Virginia, has been George Wolfe, the sec- 
retary of the Winding Gulf Operators’ 
Association. 

Hereafter the Stottlemeyer Coal Co. will 
supply engine fuel to the B. & O., this com- 
pany operating on the Charleston Division 
of that road, its plant being at Graves. 
In order to supply fuel to the railroad, it 
has been necessary for the company to 
build a coaling station. 


The Greenbrier Smokeless Coal Co. has 
begun production in the Greenbrier field, the 
newest smokeless field in West Virginia. 
Quinwood is becoming the center of ac- 
tivities of the new field where in the last 
year or so more than $5,000,000 has been 
expended in railroad construction work and 
in the development of mining property. 


After undergoing a severe operation not 
long ago, John W. Smith, superintendent of 
the Ingram Branch Coal Co., is well on 
the road to recovery. 


A lease on 200 acres of coal land on 
Campbell’s Creek from W, D. Lewis to A. 
W. Allen was recorded recently. The land 
lies on Sawmill and Pointlick branches of 
Campbell's Creek. The contract gives the 
right to manufacture coke and other by- 
products as well as to mine coal. 


An improvement is being made at the 
Itmann plant of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Excavations are being made for a washery. 
The Itmann property was opened up about 
the time the war broke out but was dis- 
continued for a time. During the period of 
a strong market, operations were resumed 
at this place, which has become one of the 
important properties of the company in the 
Wyoming field. % 


In preparation for the time when it may 
not be possible to secure an adequate car 
supply, the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co. has 
under construction a storage bin adjoin- 
ing the tipple of the plant at Tams. Con- 
struction work is about completed and the 
company will be able to use it within the 
near future. 


C. C. Cooke has been succeeded by F. A. 
Starling as superintendent of the Guyan 
Mining Co., operating on the Guyan River 
in the Logan County field. 


_ The Elk Coal Co. has decided to discon- 
tinue its office at Charleston and to take 
care of all business originating in West 
Virginia through its Columbus office. The 
Charleston office was ynder the direction of 
Harold P. Tompkins, who left recently for 
France. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Spokane & Alberta Coal and Coke 
Co. has been financed by Middle Western 
benkers and will expend approximately 
$500,000 in completing the purchase of its 
property in the Crows’ Nest district and 
in the next year’s development of the com- 
pany’s holdings. Surveys are being made 
for a railroad from the mine to the com- 
pany’s townsite, five miles distant on the 
railroad, near Crows’ Nest. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Little River Coal Mining Co., Ltd., 
has been organized with a capital of $2,- 
500,000 by H. Ollerhead and H. Bruce, of 
Sydney and several prominent Newfound- 
land capitalists, to mine coal areas located 
at Codroy in the St. Georges district on 
the west coast of Newfoundland. Diamond 
drilling will be commenced at once. Seams 
have been located near the seashore, the 
outcroppings of which resemble those of 
the Sydney coal fields, 


Good progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of No. 7 colliery, the newest of 
the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co.’s mines. 
The work was started in September, 1920, 
and the mine is now yielding an average 
daily output of 400 tons. 


ONTARIO 


An analysis of the coal situation {n the 
Western Provinces of Canada by F. E. Har- 
rison, an Official of the Federal Department 
of Labor, indicates the danger of a serious 
shortage during the winter. The require- 
ments of domestic coal in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are estimated as 
approximately 3,000,000 tons yearly. The 
amount of coal actually sold up to Oct. 1, 
however, was only 1,700,000 tons, owing to 
the withholdings of orders by consumers 
and dealers in the hope of a reduction in 
prices. 








Traffic News 





In the case before the I. C. C. involving 
the routing of coal from Western -Mary- 
land Ry. mines to Eastern destinations, 
brief has been filed asking that coal mov- 
ing from the Western Maryland for B. & O. 
delivery east of Cherry Run, be _ inter- 
changed with the B. & O. at Cherry Run, 
W. Va., instead of Cumberland, Md. 


The commission will conduct hearings in 


the case involving reduced rates on coal 
to Kansas City, Mo., at Kansas City, 
Nov. 26. 


The Pratt Engineering and Machine Co. 
of Atlanta complains against unreasonable 
rates on bulk coke from Tupelo, Miss., to 
Atlanta. 


In the complaint of the M. E. Case Coal 
Co., involving rates on bituminous coal from 
La ‘Marsh, Ill, to) Galesburg) Ils, \the 
Eighth District Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion has been authorized to intervene. 


Application for a loan of $800,000 has 
been made to the I. C. C. by the Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Gulf R. R. The company said 
it would apply the loan on the purchase of 
500 steel coal cars. 


Examiner G. D. Quevedo of Washington, 
took testimony in Milwaukee recently in 
the case of the Milwaukee Western Fuel 
Co. against the Director General of Rail- 
roads. The company alleges that it was 
charged excessive rates on shipments of 
coal from points on the Ashtabula Coal and 
Iron Ry. to docks at Toledo. Other rail- 
roads involved are the Hocking, Baltimore 
& Ohio, and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


The hearing to be held by the I. C. C. at 
Chicago Oct, 24 in the complaint of the 
Morton Salt Co., involving rates on coal 
from West Virginia mines to Lake ports 
for trans-shipment by vessel beyond has 
been canceled. The refund of 28c. per ton 
recently authorized by the commission on 
Lake cargo coal expired Oct. 31, and some 
carriers have filed tariffs continuing this 
allowance for thirty days. 


The Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
has complained to the commission against 
unreasonable rates on hard and soft coal 
from Duluth and Superior, and request non- 
discriminatory rates from Milwaukee. 


There has been a general reduction in 
freight charges on coke from the Lake 
Superior docks to South Dakota points, of 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 


The I. C. C. has suspended until Feb, 12 
the proposal of the Union Pacific System 
to reduce rates on coal from mines in 
Wyoming to stations in Utah to the rates 
or aah before the rate advance of Aug. 
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The case concerning routing of coal from 
Western Maryland Ry. mines to Eastern 
destinations will be heard in oral argu- 
ments before the commission at Washing- 
ton, Nov. 16. 


In. the complaint of the Commerce Club 
of St. Joseph, Mo., the commission has auth- 


orized the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association to intervene. This 
case relates to rates on coal from points 


in Tllinois to St. Joseph. 


In the complaint of the Riverside Coal 
Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends that 
rates on bituminous coal from mines on 
the Ohio and Kentucky Ry. near Ohio 
and Kentucky Junction, Ky., to Cincin- 
nati, and points in central and western 
trunk line territories be held unreasonable. 


Hearing on coal rates from Wyoming 
mines to stations in Utah will be held by 
the commission at Salt Lake, Nov. 21. 


The Salkeld Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, 
complains against unreasonable rates on 
bituminous coal from mines at Bulger, Pa., 
to Walford, Pa., reconsigned to Warren, 
Ohio. 


The State Railroad Commission has 
ordered rates on coal from Milwaukee to 
Janesville, Madison and othen sputhern 
Wisconsin cities reduced 9c. per ton. 


The Silver Grove yards of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, just outside of Cincinnati on 
the Kentucky side of the river, are to be 
changed in name to ‘“Stevens.’’ his eis 
in honor of the late George W. Stevens, 
who conceived the idea of these terminals 
and where thousands of cars of coal have 
been held for delivery in times of stress 
during the war. 


The Kellagg Toasted Corn Flake Co., of 
Battle Creek, Mich., complains against un- 
reasonable rates on soft coal from the 
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Ohio fields and from the inner and outer 
crescent fields to Battle Creek. 


In the complaint of J. J. Stehley the 
commission decides that the rate on lig- 
nite. coal from Stanton, N. D., to Hecla, 
S. D., is unreasonable. 


The efforts of the U. P. R.R. to reduce 
rates on coal between Wyoming mines and 
Utah cities to the level maintained prior 
to the general rate increase of last year, 
have been nullified by the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. The change is sus- 
pended till Feb. 12, 1922. The suspension 
is believed to be due to the protests made 
by Utah coal operators, who declared that 
the reduction proposed would be discrimina- 
tory. 


The commission has suspended until Feb. 
22, 1922, railroad schedules proposing a re- 
duction of 284c. per ton on bituminous 
coal, lump and slack, from mines on lines 
of the Chicago & Alton, Kansas City South- 
ern, Missouri Pacific, Missouri Kansas & 
Texas and St. Louis San Francisco rail- 
ways in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma and on slack from Springfield, 
Ill, to Kansas City, Kans., Kansas City, 
Mo., and contiguous points. 


In the complaint of the Merchants Coal 
& Coke Co., the commission decides that 
rates on lump coal from Eldnar Mine and 
Cantine, Ill., to Rose Hill, Ill., and from 
Cantine to Jefferson Park, Ill., during Fed- 
eral control were not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Mlinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau, involving rates on coal from 
mines in the Fulton-Peoria, northern MJlli- 
nois, Danville. Centralia, Duquoin and 
southern Illinois groups in Illinois to Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., Omaha, Nebr., and South 
Cmaha, the commission has authorized the 
HKighth District Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, and the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association to intervene. 








Association Activities 


National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association 


Directors of the association, meeting at 
Indianapolis recently, approved a report of 
their statistical committee adopting two 
uniform accounting systems, to be known 
as the simplified system and the complete 
system. These systems are suggested for 
the use of retail coal dealers, that data 
may be uniformly compiled for government 
information and public education. The 
next meeting of the board of directors will 
be in February, either at Boston or Phila- 
delphia, the city to be determined by the 
board. 

The directors also considered 
problems, and formulated plans for an 
endeavor to remove the inequalities of 
freight rates. Another section planned a 
publicity campaign, to take the form of 
educational matter in the reading columns 
of newspapers and trade publications. The 
object of this campaign is to avoid coal 
shortage this winter. 
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Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 
of West Virginia P) 


At the October meeting of the association, 
held in New York, with Second Vice-Presi- 
dent O. M. Deyerlie of Bluefield in the chair, 
the association declined the offer of Chair- 
man Lasker of the Shipping Board for the 
use of Shipping Board boats at $1 a year 
because after investigating the question of 
costs, it was obvious to the association that 
the boats could not be operated in competi- 
tion with vessels of foreign registry. In- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that the oper- 
ating cost would be 25 per cent greater than 
foreign manned ships. It was decided, how- 
ever, at the meeting, to lay all the facts 
in connection with the foreign shipping of 
coal before Secretary Hoover of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

It was found necessary to create a spe- 
cial committee of twelve for the purpose 
of making a last stand in securing a re- 
duction of railroad rates on coal for ex- 
port, this committee being named to inter- 
view the presidents of the three Tidewater 
roads from West Virginia. Vice-presidents 
of these roads have declined to act favor- 
ably upon a request made by an association 
committee for a reduction in the rate. On 
the committee are five from the Norfolk & 
Western territory, five from the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and two from the Virginian, all be- 
ing coal producers actively engaged on 
those lines. 
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Recent Patents 





Means for Operating Reciprocating Con- 
veyers or Screens. Richard §S. Jacobsen, 


Chicago, Ill, assignor to Jacobsen 
Schraeder, Ine., Chicago, Ill, 1,386,505. 
Aug. 2, 1921. Filed Sept. 11, 1916; serial 


No. 119,554. 


Coal-Mining Machine. Thomas Donohoe, 
Edgewood, Pa., 1,387,886. Aug. 16, 1921. 
Filed Oct. 18, 1915; serial No. 56,372. 

Feed Regulator for Powdered Coal. Han- 
son Thomas and John Dahlstrom, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1,388,129. Aug. 16, 1921. Filed 
Sept. 12, 1919; serial No. 323,381. 

Feed Regulator for Powdered Fuel. Wm. 
P. Keyser and John A. Moore, Richland 
district, West Va., 1,388,185. Aug. 23, 1921. 
Filed June 10, 1919; serial No. 303,074. 


Rock Drill, Omar E. Clark, Denver, 


Colo., assignor to The Denver Rock Drill 
Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo., 1,388,406. - Aug. 
23, 1921. Filed July 19, 1918; serial No. 
245,696, 

Automatic Trapdoor for Mines. W. W. 
Wingo, Wilburton Okla., 1,388,681. Aug. 
23, 1921. Filed May 14,°1920; serial No. 
381,351 

Steel Mine-Rail Tie. Patrick J. Murphy, 
Dubois, | Pa.,, ~-1;389;0665 \y Auge oO ee 


Filed Dec. 27, 1920; serial No. 433,193. 


Mining Locomotive. Wm. W. Sloane, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Goodman Mfg. 
Co;, Chicago, Ill... 1)389)076. VAug (S0;tozis 
Filed Nov. 25, 1918; serial No. 263,997. 
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Obituary 





After having been missing several days, 
James Bott, wholesale coal broker, aged 80, 
was found dead in his apartment in Allen- 
town, Pa. He was treasurer of the Liv- 
ingston Club, and 50 years a prominent 
figure in the social life of Allentown. 


George E. Burbidge, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Burbidge Coal Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, died recently after 
a year’s illness. Mr. Burbidge was 52 
years of age. 


Cc. P. Willoughby, representative in east- 
ern and central Kentucky for the Atlas 
Coal and Coke Co., Chicago, died sud- 
denly from acute indigestion in Lexington, 
Ky. Mr. Willoughby owned a coal yard 
also at Richmond, Ky. 


Samuel T. Peters, of Williams & Peters, 
wholesale coal dealers at 1 Broadway, 
New York City, died recently at his home 
in Islip, Long Island, aged sixty-seven 
years. He had been in the coal business 
for more than _ thirty-five years. Mr. 
Peters wag a director in many coal com- 
panies and banks and was a member of 
several clubs. 


The death of Sir William Garforth, 
L.L.D., is a loss to the British coal indus- 
try. He was well known to engineers and 
coal owners throughout the Continent for 
his great knowledge of all branches of 
mining, his systematic application of science 
to the industry and his successful experi- 
ments to insure underground safety. 








Coming Meetings 





The National Industrial Traffic League 
will hold its annual meeting Nov. 9 and 10 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. HExecu- 
tive secretary L. H. Beek, Conway Build 
ing, Chicago, Ill. ; 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 


Pa., Dec. %,-8 and) 9. “Secretary fiw: 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Gas Association. Annual con- 
vention Nov. 7 to 12 at Congress and Audi- 
torium Hotels, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, O. 
H. Fogg, 130 E. 15th St., New York City. 


The Dlinois Mining Institute will hold its 
fall meeting in the City Hall, Springfield, 
Ill, Saturday, Nov. 19. Secretary Martin 
Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting Dec. 5-9 
at the Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. Secre- 
tary Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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Associations Further Business Co-operation 


ESPITE the criticism that has been heaped upon 

trade associations and the disinclination of the 
Department of Justice to attempt to clarify the situa- 
tion prior to the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
hardwood lumber case, the Department of Commerce is 
actively championing the trade-association idea. Secre- 
tary Hoover and members of his staff are taking pains 
to show that the questionable conduct of a few trade 
associations, or aggregations calling themselves trade 
associations, has resulted in uncharitable criticism of 
all trade organizations. Mr. Hoover has expressed him- 
self so definitely on the subject that there can be no 
doubt that he believes trade associations are necessary 
to the maximum progress of industry. The rapid multi- 
plication of trade associations until they number nearly 
3,000 is interpreted by Mr. Hoover to indicate “a great 
and vital movement and something permanent in our 
economic system.” 

Mr. Hoover also said that “The coming together of 
manufacturers and producers in the different trades 
for the purpose of the advancement of their industries 
as a whole is a profound step toward co-operation in 
the whole business world. Out of it will be gained 
tremendous benefits for the business public. The vari- 
ous trade associations present a point of contact with 
the government such as did not exist ten years ago. 
I know of no way in which we can undertake the solu- 
tion of collective questions except by the co-operative 
organization of the men in the industry. We cannot 
go on maintaining our standard of living in the face 
of foreign competition unless we can make some prog- 
ress in the collective sense. The only way that we can 
hope for it is through the organization of associations 
that will take up the problems common to all, that gain 
inch by inch the efficiency and stability that make for 
national efficiency.” 





Banishment of the Check-Off at Issue 


ETTLING wage questions by legal processes has 

its disadvantages. No sooner had Federal Judge 
Anderson at Indianapolis decreed that the check-off is 
illegal and enjoined its use, the union operators more or 
less generally accepted the mandate of the court and 
announced their decision to discontinue collecting the 
sinews of war for the United Mine Workers, and the 
mine workers begun to strike, than the Federal Court 
of Appeals at Chicago suspended the temporary injunc- 
tion, leaving the question still to be settled. 

The events of last week point to one thing above all 
others. The majority of the operators having contracts 
with the United Mine Workers are willing, even anxious, 
to throw overboard the check-off system. Whatever 
the courts finally decide, whatever be the disposition of 
the legal issue raised by the Mingo operators and 
Judge Anderson, there can be no doubt that the check- 
off is under the fire of more than the court. 
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Technically the question before the courts relates to 
the alleged conspiracy between operators and miners in 
certain fields to organize other fields. The check-off 
simply is held to be a means to that end and an evidence 
of alleged unlawful intent. But before a court of wider 
jurisdiction—the bar of public opinion—the whole ques- 
tion of the check-off is brought to the forefront. 

The check-off as a practice is on trial. Begun some 
twenty years ago as a means of paying out of miners’ 
coal the wages of their checkweighman, it has extended 
to cover all employees and for every conceivable classifi- 
cation of expenditure. Operators, ten years ago sec- 
tional in their viewpoint, today view with alarm the 
outgrowth of the check-off system that compels them 
to pay tribute in one field that the mine workers’ 
organization may have funds to force the unionization 
of their mines in another field. 

In what respects has the check-off failed? Why are 
the operators ready to abandon it? Although by this 
means millions of dollars have poured into the treasury 
of the international organization there still remain large 
and important areas of non-union territory. The major 
portion of West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Alabama 
and important parts of Pennsylvania are not unionized. 
The union has not lived up to its earlier promises to 
bring these districts within the fold. So long as wages 
and prices were on an ascending scale, as from 1898 
to 1920, the situation was not unbearable for the union 
fields. Time after time in that period the operators 
yielded to circumstances, anticipated the termination 
of contracts with the men, and raised wages to meet 
the increase in non-union fields. On a rising market 
where the competition was for labor, the operators in 
the organized districts were no sticklers for contract 
terms when the men asked for increases in advance of 
the date previously agreed upon. 

With the tide receding, however, the miners refuse to 
reciprocate. Wages have gone down in every other in- 
dustry. Wages at non-union coal mines have dropped to 
the 1917 level or lower, while those bound by the award 
of the President’s Bituminous Coal Commission now 
face competition they cannot meet because the union 
will not consider a decrease in wages. With the grief 
of this year behind them and the prospect of more to 
come, including the possibility before wages can be 
adjusted, of a strike or strikes, during which the non- 
union fields will reap a harvest, it is small wonder many 
hold that the check-off has failed of its main purpose. 

The check-off has had a baneful effect on the union 
itself. When demand exceeds supply in any market, 
salesmen become nothing but “order takers” and all 
incentive is lost for resourcefulness and_ initiative. 
Under a system that automatically keeps the member- 
ship of the miners’ union at 100 per cent wherever it 
is recognized, the great incentive of holding the men is 
replaced by that of holding office. An organization the 
funds for which are supplied in abundance by the auto- 
matic, even forceful, extraction from pay envelopes 
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loses its punch. Self-perpetuating jobs do not produce 
the kind of leaders who built up the United Mine Work- 
ers. The present officers, particularly in the districts 
and locals, are not the type of citizen that a generation 
ago put the miners’ union on the map nor are they the 
type to bring the organization back to its maximum 
usefulness. 





More Reasons for Frankness 
About Coal Facts 


ISCONSIN has investigated the coal situation 

and has found no fault with the local dealers. 
The report by P. H. Pressentin, a special investigator 
of the Wisconsin Department of Markets, concludes 
that “in so far as Wisconsin coal men are concerned, 
both wholesalers and retailers are not profiteering, but 
that they are themselves at the mercy of a situation 
over which they have no control.” 

As no coal is produced in Wisconsin the investigation 
covered only the relation between the distributor or 
wholesaler handling Eastern or Illinois coal in that 
territory and the retail dealers. Here some very inter- 
esting data are revealed. The average margin between 
cost to dealers and price delivered to consumer in five 
cities—Sheboygan, Ashland, Superior, Milwaukee and 
Racine—was found to be $2.49 per net ton of anthracite. 
The highest margin reported was $3.30 on pea size, in 
Milwaukee; the lowest was $1.95 on stove and nut sizes, 
in Racine. The highest average for all sizes was $2.60, 
in Milwaukee, doubtless because of so many small yards; 
the lowest average was $2.31, in Racine. Net profit in 
handling anthracite was found to be from 20c. to 45c. 
per ton, varying from the smaller figure with large 
companies to the larger figure for the smaller yards. 
The average is reported as 35c. per ton. 

Retail margins on bituminous coal are reported to 
have ranged from $1.67 to $2.36 per ton on Illinois coal 
and from $2 to $2.50 on Eastern coal—that is, West 
Virginia splint, Pocahontas and Hocking. The conclu- 
sion of the investigator that the net profit per ton of 
from 25c. to 50c. on the small tonnage handled by 
many of the dealers is ‘insufficient to meet living costs 
today” is significant. The coal trade of Wisconsin is 
relieved of the charge of profiteering. The moral of the 
tale is found in the conclusion respecting the industry 
supplying the coal to the Wisconsin dealers. It was 
admitted that freight rates were too high and that the 
wages paid mine labor were high but fixed until April, 
1922, by a Federal commission. 

Having cleared the dealers in the state from any 
odium of evercharging for coal the report adds: “That 
the hard-coal industry is practically a monopoly con- 
trolled by coal-sales companies who are subsidiary 
organizations of large Eastern railroads. They fix the 
price at which the coal is to be sold all over the nation. 
Independent dealers are bound to accept the prices fixed 
or go without coal. The supply and price of coal in 
Wisconsin indicate a national condition which only con- 
trol by the Federal government can reach. What 
profits coal-mine operators have made in the past and 
are making today cannot be learned by any investiga- 
tion made in Wisconsin. If the mines were in Wisconsin 
it would be a different situation. 

“There is substantial concentration in the anthracite- 
producing industry. Whether there has been any collu- 
sion by Eastern operators to keep down production, 
causing a shortage, in past years, is open for inquiry. 
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It does not appear that such a condition exists the 
present year in so far as production goes. A sinister 
condition in the coal situation is the apparently monop- 
olistic control the Eastern operators have of the whole 
business reaching from mine to retailer, as the larger 
dock companies (wholesalers) also conduct a retail 
business, making their interests so interlocked that it 
does not give an independent an opportunity, except 
upon such terms and conditions as the dock companies 
name. In other words, they must either pay the price 
that the dock companies fix, which price is primarily 
set by the price made by the Eastern operator, or go 
without coal.” 

The investigator deplores the fact that it is almost 
impossible to get “basic facts and figures relating to 
the fuel industry prior to the coal coming to the state.” 

Thus one large, influential, non-coal-producing state 
has put the burden of proof on the producer and dis- 
tributor. The voters of this state find themselves 
powerless to get the facts about costs of production and 
distribution of coal; hence they are suspicious of com- 
bination and profits. Where they have ‘been able to 
get the facts—that is, of local conditions—they are 
satisfied. The coal that flows through retailers’ yards 
to households is more and more coming to be viewéd 
as a public question; the :business of supplying coal 
to voters is being looked upon, as a public utility. he 
do not believe the industry <has anything to hide, that 
the element that has in the past and that might now, 
if conditions permitted, take advantage of the consumer, 
is decidedly in the minority. For three years the 
activities of the producer and, distributor have been in- 
vestigated by the Senate with negative results as far 
as the public is concerned. . 

No violations of law by the<coal industry were indi- 
cated, the defense against the onslaughts of opponents 
was successfully met, but the public is far from con- 
vinced that all is right even yet. It would seem That 
what is lacking is some means whereby «an investigator, 
as in Wisconsin, can secure the “basic facts and figures 
relating to the fuel industry prior &o the coal coming 
to the state.’ 1t must be apparent to all that the 
result of this particular investigation and report is to 
increase the pressure on the congressional delegation 
from Wisconsin +o provide, through Federal legisla- 
tion, that type of data. Surely the point has been 
paz7ed where the producer and distributor may sit back 
and say that what he charges for coal is none of the 
business of the consumer, or that he may expect the 
buyer to be content with his assertion that he is mak- 
ing but a reasonable profit, or even losing money. 

It is no simple matter to set forth the facts in a form 
to appeal to the man who shovels his coal into his fur- 
nace. But before even that can be attempted, the coal 
producers and distributors must get past the point of 
agreeing that fact finding is a good thing and desirable, 
and must find some way to make it an accomplished 
fact. A producer of coal may appeal to the business 
judgment of his large customers, the industrials, rail- 
roads or public utilities, and satisfy them as ‘tc fhe 
reasonableness of his position, but another method of 
approach to the household consumer must be adopted. 
None so far considered excels the possibilities of 
approach through the newspaper with a story based on 
facts ascertained by or through the government. The 
public that controls Congress wants the facts and will 
eventually get them. It would seem better to offer the 
data than to have them extracted by force. 


November 10, 1921 
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Mixed-Pressure Turbine Installation with Regenerator 
Appreciably Decreases Power Costs at Nokomis 


Exhaust from Mine Hoist Passed Through Rateau Regenerator 
and Mixed-Pressure Turbine Greatly Lowers Power Cost—Service 
More Continuous Than That Obtained from Purchased Power 


By C. W. SMITH,* 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE Nokomis Coal Co. recently put into operation 
at its Nokomis mine, in Illinois, one of the most 
modern coal-mine power plants in the state. This 
plant is of 1,800-kw. capacity, being equipped with a 
1,000-kw. mixed-pressure and a 300-kw. high-pressure 
turbine. Prior to the installation of this plant all elec- 
tric power used was purchased from a local public-serv- 
ice company. The hoist, which was driven by two 
28 x 48-in. steam engines, together with an 18 x 18-in. 
fan engine and several pumps, was supplied by steam 
from six 84 in. x 20 ft. horizontal return-tubular boilers. 
Power was purchased for general lighting and for 
driving, the tipple machinery and also for all under- 
ground operations. The day load in addition to the tip- 
ple machinery consisted of thirty alternating-current 
cutting machines each equipped with a 30-hp. squirrel- 
cage motor, also two synchronous motor-generator sets— 
one of 150- and the other of 200-kw. capacity—operating 
the main-line haulage motors. The night load consisted 
of two 110-kw. motor-generator sets used for charging 
the seventeen storage-battery gathering locomotives and 
the night illumination above and below ground. The 
maximum demand during a five-minute interval was be- 
tween 450 and 500 kw., and the momentary demand 
often ran up to 700 kw. 


PARTICULARLY EXPENSIVE IN SLACK PERIODS 


Althecugh the electrical installation at this mine was 
planned to be as economical as possible, the method of 
both purchasing and generating power made the plant 
as a whole extremely expensive to operatet. This was 
especially true during periods of slack work when it 
was necessary to keep firemen on duty and to pay high 
primary or service charges to the power company. The 
lack of economy became more pronounced during the 
last two years, when the power company’s rates were 
almost doubled. Another objection to this type of power 
installation in addition to the expense of operation was 
the numerous and expensive shutdowns caused by fre- 
quent failure of the utility company to deliver current. 
These shutdowns often occurred at a time when con- 
tinuous operation of the mine was highly desirable. 

Accordingly the power situation at this mine was 
studied carefully to ascertain what changes could be 
made to effect the desired economies. There were found 
to be three schemes worthy of trial: (1) To discard the 
steam hoist and replace it with an electric machine, pur- 
chasing all power. (2) To install additional boilers and 
a high-pressure power plant generating all power. (3) 
To install a mixed-pressure turbine, thus utilizing the 
waste steam from the hoist engines, adding boilers to 





*Chief engineer, Nokomis Coal Co., 1380 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

yA general description of this electrical installation appeared 
in Coal Age of Oct. 16, 1919. 


supply any additional steam that might be required. 

These three schemes were studied with care and it 
was decided that the third was the most desirable. A 
mixed-pressure plant appeared to be the least expensive 
in first cost and if successfully installed it would be the 
most economical to operate. After consultations with 
numerous manufacturers and engineers, C. M. Garland, 
consulting engineer, of Chicago, was engaged to make 
a report on the power situation as it then existed and to 
make recommendations as to the installation best 
adapted to the situation. 

Mr. Garland, after careful investigation, reported that 
a mixed-pressure installation was entirely feasible and 











FIG. 1. EXTERIOR OF TURBINE ROOM WITH REGEN- 
BRATOR HOUSE AT EXTREME LEFT 


The power house is constructed of common brick laid with red 
mortar and trimmed with reinforced-concrete coping, lintels and 
sills. It is large and roomy and has a pleasing appearance. Large 
penne wes fitted with steel sash, provide plenty of light and ven- 
tilation. : 
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TIPPLEH SIDE OF TURBINE 
REGENBRATOR ROOM ON RIGHT 


The turbine-room floor was built level with the floor of the 
hoist-engine room and is connected thereto by a covered passage 
above the regenerator room. As the building is located near the 
mine tipple it was feared that coal dust might cause trouble in 
operating the turbine. To overcome this no windows were put in 
the side nearest the tipple. The switchboard was mounted along 
this blank wall. 
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that in his opinion it could be operated without addi- 
tional boilers. Accordingly he was commissioned to 
make the plans for and to supervise the erection of the 
new turbine plant. Construction was begun in July, 
1920, but because of the difficulty experienced in ob- 
taining material and machinery at that time the plant 
was not actually put into operation until June, 1921. 

In order to conserve all steam possible it was decided 
to electrify all machinery on the surface, with the ex- 
ception of three car-puller engines. In this way not 
only was all the steam actually conserved but also the 
condensation in the various steam lines. In accordance 
with this plan the repair shop, ventilating fan and 
water-supply pumps were electrified. As the maximum 
demand was between 450 and 500 kw. before these 
changes were made, it was decided to make the main 
unit in the new installation of 1,000-kw. capacity. 

This would be a satisfactory size for economical op- 
eration and would provide enough surplus power to take 


care of any future increase in the mine consumption. 
This unit was to be a mixed-pressure turbine in order to 
utilize the waste steam from the hoist engine. To 
handle the night load it was decided to install a 300-kw. 
high-pressure turbine. It was planned to run the 1,000- 
kw. unit sixteen hours each day and the 300-kw. ma- 
chine eight hours. In case of necessity, however, the 
300-kw. machine can carry the load for the sixteen hours 
the mine is not hoisting. Even in event of an accident 
to the 1,000-kw. unit, the storage-battery locomotives 
can be used on the main-line haulage and maintain mine 
production at about 50 per cent of normal capacity. 

As shown in Figs. 1 and 2, the power plant is housed 
in a new brick structure about 41 x 51 ft. in size, 
constructed adjacent to the hoist-engine room. The 
building is 37 ft. 6 in. high above the floor of the base- 
ment. The distance from the basement floor to the top 
of the turbine-room floor is 12 ft., giving ample space 
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for the condensers and auxiliaries. The new building 
proper was set about 13 ft. away from the hoist-engine 
room and this space was used to house the Rateau re- 
generator. The exterior of this regenerator room may 
be seen in Figs. 1 and 2. 

This arrangement places the regenerator in a direct 
line between the hoist engine and the mixed pressure 
turbine and provides: a housing at small expense for 
protecting the regenerator from the weather. In addi- 
tion to this, doors are provided in the dividing wall 
between the basement of the turbine room and the 
regenerator room so that the heat given off by the 
regenerator is utilized in winter for heating the tur- 
bine room. 

The 1,000-kw. mixed-pressure turbine was built by 
the Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. and was designed to 
carry the rated load on either high-pressure steam at. 
150-lb. gage with 28-in. vacuum or on low pressure steam 
at 18-lb. absolute and 28 in. of vacuum. The generator 


FIG. 3. 


Turbine-Room 
Interior with 
Switchboard 


The 100 0-kw. 
mixed-pressure tur- 
bine is shown in 
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the foreground, and 
behind it is the 300- 


kw, high-pressure 
turbine. The tur- 
bine room is roomy 
and well lighted. 
Behind the 300-kw. 
machine is the pas- 
sage to the hoist- 
engine room, 





was designed for 2,300-volt 3-phase, 60-cycle current and 
provided with direct-connected exciter. 

This unit is mounted over a Worthington surface con- 
denser with turbine-driven circulating pump, motor- 
driven condensate pump and steam-driven rotative dry- 
vacuum pump. The condenser was designed to provide 
a 28-in. vacuum with 70 deg. cooling water. 

Live steam for the 1,000-kw. unit and its auxiliaries 
is taken from an 8-in. high-pressure header located in 
the basement of the turbine room. This header also 
supplies steam for the 300-kw. unit. Fig. 3 shows the 
turbine room and Fig. 4 the condenser and auxiliaries. 

The exhaust steam as it comes from the hoist engine 
passes through an 18-in. header to the Rateau regener- 
ator. This is 9 ft. in diameter and 25 ft. long and is 
equipped with back-pressure valves set at 3 lb., which is 
the maximum back pressure on the hoist engine. From 
the regenerator the exhaust steam passes to the low- 
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pressure side of the Ridgway turbine through an 18-in. 
line and an oil separator. When the pressure in the re- 
generator falls to about 14 lb. per square inch below the 
atmospheric pressure, the governor on the mixed- 
pressure turbine automatically admits enough live steam 
to carry the load until the pressure in the regenerator 
is again sufficient to carry the load alone. This governor 
has been found to operate in a highly satisfactory 
manner. 

Steam from the auxiliaries used in connection with 
this unit is exhausted into the 18-in. low-pressure line 
leading from the regenerator. Two 4-in. pop valves 


FIG, 5. 


‘Turbine 
Building and 
Spray Pond 


Circulating water 
from the condenser 
is pumped through 
a spray cooling sys- 
tem which is instal- 
led over a 50 x 300 
ft. pond holding the 
reserve water sup- 
ply located 150 ft. 
from the plant. The 
circulating water 
from the Schutte- 
Koerting condenser 
is not passed 
through the spray 
nozzles, as it would 
require an addition- 
al circulating pump. 
This water is al- 
lowed to circulate 
from one end of the 
pond to the other. 
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FIG. 4, 


Condenser and 
Auxiliaries for 
1,000-kw. 
Turbine 


This unit is mount- 
ed over a Worth- 
ington surface con- 
denser with  tur- 
bine-driven circu- 
lating pump, motor- 
driven condensate 
pump, and steam- 
driven rotative 
dry vacuum pump. 
The condenser was 
designed to provide 
a 28-in. vacuum 
with 70 deg. cooling 
water. 








placed on the 8-in. high-pressure header also are con- 
nected so as to blow off into the 18-in. low-pressure 
header. These are set to pop off at a pressure slightly be- 
low that which lifts the safety valves on the boilers, thus 
saving the steam that usually is lost when the pressure 
in the boilers exceeds that desired. 

Circulating water from the condenser is pumped 
through a spray cooling system by a 12-in. steam tur- 
bine-driven centrifugal pump. This spray system was 
installed over an existing pond holding the reserve water 
supply. This reservoir is 300 ft. long by 50 ft. wide and 
is located at a distance of about 150 ft. from the plant. 
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Fig. 5 shows a general view of the Nokomis power plant. 

The 300 kw. high-pressure turbine, furnished by the 
General Electric Co., is equipped with a Schutte-Koert- 
ing jet condenser to which circulating water is supplied 
by a 6-in. motor-driven centrifugal pump. This is re- 
turned to the cooling pond by gravity. 

The circulating water from the Schutte-Koerting con- 
denser is not passed through the spray nozzles, as this 
would require an additional circulating pump. It is al- 
lowed to circulate from the discharge near one end of 
the pond to the suction line at the opposite end. During 
the normal operation for which this unit was intended 
this arrangement is entirely satisfactory. Even in the 
summer months the temperature of the pond rises only 
a few degrees. When this unit has to be operated for 
more than sixteen hours a day, as sometimes happens, 
when the mine is not working, the circulating pump on 
the large condenser is operated once or twice a day for 
a period of approximately an hour in order to cool down 
the temperature of the pond. This has proven a highly 
satisfactory manner of eliminating an additional circu- 
lating pump and of saving the power required for its 
operation. 

The switchboard, which was constructed by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., is of remote- 
control type with all the 2,300-volt equipment located in 
the basement. It is provided with a voltage regulator 
and synchronizers for the paralleling of the two gener- 
ators. 
breakers on the feeder panels and the 300-kw. generator 
is protected by an overload attachment on the generator 
switch. This arrangement is made necessary by the 
fact that at night the small generator must supply cur- 


FIG. 6. 


HIGH VOLTAGE SWITCHBOARD EQUIPMENT IN 
TURBINE ROOM BASEMENT 
The switchboard, which was constructed by the Westinghouse 


Blectric & Manufacturing Co., is one of the remote-control type 
with all 2,300 volt equipment located in the basement. 
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The 1,000-kw. machine is protected by circuit. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN AIR WASHER 


IGA. 


As the turbine building is located near the mine tipple it was 
feared that the coal dust might cause trouble in operating the 
turbines. An air washer was provided for washing all air used 
in ventilating and cooling the turbines, 


rent over the feeders which are ordinarily supplied dur- 
ing the working period by the 1,000-kw. machine. Two 
generator panels, a feeder panel for the bottom, one for 
the mine fan, one for the tipple, and one for station 
auxiliaries are provided. A lighting panel is installed 
for the distribution of the current to the lighting cir- 
cuits on the surface as well as a swinging bracket for 
the voltage regulator and station instruments. 

Both generator and feeder panels are equipped with 
integrating wattmeters for measuring the current 
supplied to the different departments. A flow meter is 
provided for measuring the amount of high-pressure 
steam supplied to the turbine plant. Fig. 6 shows the 
high-tension equipment located in the basement. 

The power house is constructed of common brick laid 
in red mortar and trimmed with reinforced-concrete 
coping, lintels and sills. It is large, roomy and of pleas- 
ing appearance. Large windows, fitted with steel sash 
provide plenty of light and ventilation. The floor of the 
turbine room was built level with that of the hoist 
engine room and is connected thereto by a covered pas- 
sage above the regenerator room shown in Fig. 2. As 
the building is located near the mine tipple it was feared 
chat coal dust might cause trouble in operating the 
turbine. To reduce this possibility no windows were 
put on that side. The switchboard was mounted along 
this blank wall. An air washer was provided for washing 
all air used in ventilating and cooling the generators. 
Fig. 7 shows the air washer and pump. 

Power for the mine is taken direct from the 3-phase 
60-cycle 2,300-volt bus. Transformers reduce the volt- 
age to 270 for operating the tipple machinery, shop 
motor, pumps and mining machines, but the ventilating- 
fan motor and motor-generator sets are operated di- 
rectly from the 2,300-volt line. 

The new plant was placed in operation about July. 
and was run for about two weeks before the supply of 
power from the public service company was discon- 
nected. Notwithstanding the special nature of the de- 
sign, the plant was placed in operation with practically 
none of the troubles ordinarily encountered at this par- 
ticular period in the life of every plant. Since that 
time it has been carrying the load without difficulty and 
without interruption to service. The most gratifying 
circumstance has been the performance of the mixed- 
pressure turbine in shifting from high-pressure to low- 
pressure steam under variable loads. It can be truth- 
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fully said that the operation of the mixed-pressure tur- 
bine on variable loads and on passing from high-to low- 
pressure steam and the reverse is just as steady as that 
of a high-pressure machine operating on similar loads. 

This matter of regulation in shifting from high- 
pressure to low-pressure and the reverse under variable 
loads has been the weakest feature in the design of 
mixed-pressure installations. ‘The elimination of this 
weakness in this machine greatly broadened the field for 
the mixed-pressure turbine for mining and similar op- 
erations involving the utilization of an intermittent 
supply of low-pressure steam. 

It has been found also that the regenerator, instead 
of increasing the back pressure on the hoisting engines, 
has caused it to be reduced, for the original exhaust lines 
were too small. This, together with the electrification of 
the fan drive and the pumps, has had the effect of low- 
ering the steam consumption, and the six original boilers 
now operate the entire plant with greater ease than they 
did before the installation of the turbines. It is esti- 
mated that the reduced steam consumption will save 
3,000 tons of coal per annum. 
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Only two men have had to be added to the force since 
this plant was put into operation. On account of the 
large tonnage handled it has been customary for many 
years to employ two hoisting engineers. These men 
relieve each other every hour. Formerly the engineer 
off duty looked after the oiling of engines, pumps and 
other machinery, but since the turbines were installed 
he has acted as power-plant attendant. This has neces- 
sitated the employment of an oiler. It also has been 
necessary to place a fireman on the third shift to relieve 
the hoisting engineer employed on this shift, who for- 
merly did his own firing. In addition it has been neces- 
sary on operating days to have an engineer put in an 
extra hour in the morning, as his help is needed in start- 
ing up the mixed-pressure turbine. 

This plant has effected a large reduction in the cost 
of power for the Nokomis Coal Co. and undoubtedly 
will cause radical changes in the design of plants serv- 
ing relatively deep mines where large production is de- 
sired. Although the steam hoist has been recognized as 
much more flexible and less expensive than an electric 
installation, yet it has been considered wasteful to op- 
erate. This waste, however, can be entirely overcome 
by the installation of a mixed-pressure power plant. 
Furthermore at a deep-shaft mine with a short hoist- 
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ANALYSES OF COAL IN THE MINES OF THE SOUTHERN HALF OF SOMERSET COUNTY, 


Name of Company Name of Mine Location 
Berlin-Salishury Basin 

Meyersdale Fuel Co. 

Consolidation Coal Co....... 


HM Stattler & Son. os... 
Boyarton Coal Con. 2... 0s as 
Meyersdale Fuel Co......... 
Consolidation Coul Co....... cone 

E. Stattler & Son........... | Gonsolidation No. 112... 
BIACR OO RW COs... saci cle 'ne 6 oe f 


Meyersdale No. 3....... 
Consolidation No. 105... 
Stattler. dts. epee 
f Chapman Nowe. 
Merchants No. 3 
Myersdale Fuel No. 3... 
Consolidation No. 104... 


6 mi. S. of Meyersdale 
2} mi. 


3 mi. 


@oronet: Nowcaeee ee. 13 


mi. 


z 

} mi. 
21 ml. 
1} mi. 
14 mi. 
12 
ra 


Eagle. ; 
John Wills No. 2.. 
John Wills No. 3. 
Pen Mar No. 2. 

t Pen Mar No. 3.. 
‘Atlantic Coal Co. No. 1. 


MeAllen Coal Cow. .....005 
E. of Berlin 








mil. 


AblanticlCoal OO. ses cms.2 1s 
Somers’-Confluence Bos nr 
Quemahoning Co........... 


Ursing: Wiel! Con. an oo ns oats { Mill 


einen sete gt pred tc 
MacGregor Coal Co. MacGregor Coal Co.No.1 
J. M. Murdock & Bros...... 


Rib enka ionl Got wronie «acetic Ge: Hae atk pens « 


4; mi. S.E. of 


6 mi. N 


+ mi. 


COAL AGE 


S.W. of Meyersdale..... 
z mi. N.W. of Meyersdale 
W. of Salisbury. . 
13 mi. N.E. of Salisbury 
6 mi. So. of Meversdale........ 
23 mi. S.W. of Meyersdale..... 
+ mi. N.W. of Meversdale...... 
Zoi Os Wis OL Berlin eee « 
3 mi. N.W. of Meyersdale...... 
vot Berlina ssneeen. 
N. of Garrett... 


E. of Salisbury. . 
af Hof Berlin. secs. 





S.W. of MacDonaldton... 
acDonaldton........ 
Dim NeW OL Garrett... meen: 


4 mi. W. of Rockwood......... 
4 mi. E. of Ursina..... 
onfluence...... 
4mi. N. of Rockwood.......... 
wot Roekwood:.a.....5 
E. of Markleton......... 
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ing cycle, a steam hoist with a mixed-pressure turbine 
installation will give virtually the same efficiency in the 
use of steam as will a high-pressure turbine installation 
with motor-generator sets and an electric hoist. 





Analyses of Southern Sooreet County Coal 


OMERSET County, Pennsylvania, was explored by 

the second geological survey of that state, when 
only six commercial mines were working outside of the 
Salisbury basin, and so there were few data available 
on which the study could be based. For this reason 
J. D. Sisler, of the Bureau of Topographic and Geologi- 
cal Survey, with G. H. Ashley, State Geologist, is mak. 
ing an inquiry and has published in typewritten form 
an account of his preliminary findings. 

In the southern part of Somerset County are found 
the Brookville bed, with an average thickness of 36 in 
many binders and much sulphur; the Clarion bed, about 
18 in. thick, with many fine shale binders and rather 
high in sulphur; the Lower Kittanning bed, 28 in. in 
average thickness, clean but with high sulphur; the 
Middle Kittanning, which is merely of geological in- 
terest but which is not mineable; the Upper Kittanning, 
the average thickness of which is 4 to 5 ft. where 
mined, which is never entirely clean or easy to rid of 
its impurities and is in places rather high in ash and 
sulphur; the Lower Freeport, which has a maximum 
thickness of 5 ft. 4 in. including impurities and which 
has a large shale and bone binder in the center; the 
Upper Freeport, which is of equal thickness but always 
has shale and bony binders; the Bakerstown, if that 
is really what it is, which is 2 ft. thick and clean; the 
Pittsburgh, which is confined to the Berlin-Salisbury 
basin and is 7 ft. 9 in. thick including binders that are 
here larger than in ordinary Pittsburgh coal; the Red- 
stone, which is confined to the same basin and which 
averages 4 ft. 8 in. and is fairly clean with two small 
characteristic binders. 

This region has three basins: The Wellersburg, which 
is the tailing out of the Georges Creek basin of Mary- 
land; the Salisbury-Berlin basin with large areas in 
the troughs of lightly covered Pittsburgh and Redstone 
coals and the Somerset-Confluence basin, which contains 
only the Allegheny series of coals from the Clarion to 
the Upper Freeport. Although the Wellersburg area is 
a fringe of the Georges Creek basin of Maryland, yet, 
because of the overshadowing value of the latter region, 
the Wellersburg field has a small production and has 
never been fully prospected. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Volatile Fixed 

Coal Bed Moisture Matter Carbon Ash Sulphur B.t.u. 
Prati Riedstoncaasecneae eos to ueecO nal 62.54 13.62 1.98 12,774 
Redstone..... eee 2 deeee ko 71 63.55 12220 0..745 13,184 
Phe Redatonesstancnss 249k 19.56 64.31 10.16 0.96 12,580 
ae aronevag Pittsbunchaeer eo eee ee G9 eo Dia 090 4, 208 
Secuie Patisburghe was so 200 19:60 70230 7.00 0.70 14,175 
Prttsburz bins teem Oo. 22,09" 8OOs IZ 5.60 1.14 14,108 
Meltal neo ee 3.14 ZO 35a 02030 9.15 1.09 13,692 
Pittsburgh. . Fo ae Di Uae OO 2S 9.73 M465 18,551 
Little Pittsburgh. ee OU) AM AD) 68.00 72290 e700 ees: 903 
Upper Freeport.... 3.82 19.09 68.66 82435 2.38 13,698 
Upper Freeport... 1.40 18.60 68.40 11.60 1.90 13,604 
Ate a Lower Freeport.... 2.28 18.99 68.30 10.43 1.20 13,549 
Lower Freeport.... 3.50 18.20 69.70 8.60 1.50 13,667 
Upper Kittanning. 3.20 19.90 66.60 10.30 [270° ~ 13,509 
Upper Kittanning. 3.40 20.69 66.50 9.50 1230) 715,619 
Lower Kittanning.. 1.10 15.40 73.50 10.00 0.90 13,627 
ares Wea Lower Kittanning.. 1.00 16.00 72.60 10.40 2.20 13,758 
iBrookvillevs. 3.7. 8.76 17.40 66.11 Zaode OG) 125799 
Upper Freeport.... 2.93 20.04 66.01 PiOZ me 205ml o, 340 
2 ete .. Upper Freeport.... 2.61 24.24 59.96 [32197 shSies 13,056 
Upper Kittanning... 2.80 25.90" 63.10 RAE OPAC MPS CR 
Lower Kittanning.. 2.5 19.94 68.70 8.85 JE BEY 
Lower Kittanning... 2.08 2 les0 64.15 12.47 MDE eh feW- 
Lower Kittanning... 3.15 20.86 62.20 13.79 2.88 12,803 
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Advantage of Using an Isometric Mine Map 
Bearing Selected Operating Date 


By THOMAS F. KENNEDY 
Scranton, Pa. ; 


LL the problems around the mines, whether they 
relate to transportation, ventilation, drainage, 
power distribution or power utilization, have reached 
such a high degree of complexity that their solution 
is now more difficult than ever, especially where con- 
ditions make it hard even for superintendents and 
engineers to visualize accurately the relative locations 
under and above ground. In the early stages of devel- 
opment of any coal property, it is an easy matter for 
the average superintendent, foreman or engineer to 
remember the number of miners and laborers employed 
at any particular point, the number of cars of coal 
and rock produced, the location of the various working 
chambers, the kind of haulage and the like. As devel- 
opment progresses, however, it is almost impossible for 
the superintendent or engineer in charge to keep in 
mind the varied and many additional factors all of 
which contribute to an increased output. 
As an aid to the solution of the foregoing problems 
pictures of the working maps can be made by reducing 
the scale to one of, say, 1 in. equals 400 ft., and 
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delineating upon these reduced maps of the surface 
and underground workings the various factors relating 
to transportation, power, drainage, ventilation and the 
like. 

To illustrate the procedure to be followed I have 
selected a typical example involving transportation. In 
Fig. 1 an outline of a colliery is shown presenting its 
general and important surface features so far as trans- 
portation is concerned. Figs. 2 and 3 show the “A” 
and “B” beds with the various working gangways and 
chambers, the number of miners and laborers employed, 
the various weights of rail used in the track system, 
etc. Where only a few beds are considered, it is easy 
to visualize the whole transportation system in gen- 
eral by studying the plans, but when the number of 
measures worked is large and the transportation is 
complicated, it is almost impossible to develop a pic- 
ture of the system without frequent reference to many 
maps. This means the expenditure of much time and 
energy. Consequently, in order to save trouble, I have 
resorted to the development of a distorted isometric 
view of the several coal beds. ‘This is shown below. 
The transportation systems in each bed are drawn or 
projected upon the plane of projection of the colliery 
property. The view of No. 1 Tunnel connecting the 
“A” and “B” beds is shown ‘distorted. 

By this means transportation from the face to the 
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STEREOGRAM OF A COAL-MINING PROPERTY WITH HEADINGS AND ROOMS IN SKELETON 


By this type of map the various opera- attained by the subsequent arrangement, 
tions are placed in due relation to each other, however, though the relation is not so clear 
though somewhat distorted by isometric to one who is not a mining man. The use of 
projection. Somewhat the same effect is the skeleton saves labor in reproduction 


and, what is more important, makes it pos- 
sible to compress the working detail into 
less space. This is important, as half the 
value of information lies in its conciseness. 
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MAPS OF SAME PROPERTY AT DIFFERENT LEVELS, SHOWING CERTAIN OPERATING DATA 


It is becoming apparent that the payroll like the Hudson Coal Co., are using vari- trip to the anthracite region. This method 
record which deals with the whole mining colored pins disposed on a wall chart. Some of annotation, while objectionable because 
force and frequently fails to group the em- of these maps were exhibited at the Mar- corrected only at much labor, gives the 
ployees of like occupation affords but poor vine Colliery on the occasion of inspection information effectively at the time for 
indication of operating conditions. Too by the members of the American Institute which the map is made and is intelligible 
many mines have no other record. Others, of Mining Engineers during their recent even to the novice, 
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coal pocket can be traced with small effort. A study of 
both plans and isometric views furnishes all important 
information necessary for a quick and accurate visuali- 
zation of the whole transportation system. 

The same principle, namely, that of drawing distorted 
isometric views, can be applied also and with advantage 
to the ventilation, power and drainage systems. Such 
drawings may become a valuable aid in reports com- 
piled for coal operators and laymen. 


Million-Volt Current Tests Point to Mines 
As Possible Electrification Centers 


NLY by using high voltages can coal mines hope to 

be the sites of power-generating stations for the 
industries of the United States. One peculiarity of 
our one-sided development is that regions where coal 
is produced are not the great manufacturing centers 
that they might be reasonably expected to be, unless 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis may be regarded as excep- 
tions: -The first, however, in the. main manufactures 
the larger products, and St. Louis is over the edge of 
the coal fields and derives its importance from having 
been for many years a railroad’ center, and still earlier 
a lively Mississippi port. Generally speaking, factories 
have not moved toward coal but coal toward factories. 
Population is segregated along the Atlantic seaboard 
and not in the coal-mining states. 

West Virginia, one of the greatest of coal producers 
and one where much of the best coal is produced, is 
extremely backward in manufacture, and other areas, 
such as parts of Virginia and Kentucky, have excellent 
coal and great activity as coal centers, yet they make 
few of the goods which the United States needs. The 
population also is sparse, partly by reason of inaccessi- 
bility and also because of the history of our industrial 
development. 

It seems, therefore, that the railroads must continue 
to transport our coal with great economic loss or else 
means must be provided such as will make it possible 
to transmit electricity over greater distances. Owing 
to the facts stated and to the necessity for the trans- 
shipment of other raw products than coal into the mine 
regions and the freighting of the finished products to 





APPARATUS FOR GENERATING AND TESTING MILLION- 
VOLT CURRENT 


The highest commercial voltage is 220,000, this now being in- 
stalled on the Pacific coast. 
high voltage owing to the higher costs of insulation, pole con- 
struction and heavy conductors. The conductors for a -million 
volts would have to be 4 in. in diameter or larger. 
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A 105-IN. SPARKOVER AT 1,100,000 VOLTS 


The air is _a poor dielectric for high voltages. Note the long 
travel through air made by lightning discharges, which are spark- 
overs of titanic dimensions. This spark is nearly 9 ft. long. 
the districts which the large populations now occupy 
we cannot expect in this generation to fill the mining 
regions with a manufacturing population, for which 
indeed the rugged character of the country and the 
water-supply difficulties of all mining areas render them 
in a large degree unsuited. 

It has been said that the voltage should be 1,000 per 
mile of transmission. A thousand-mile transmission 
should therefore be at a million volts. Can electricity 
be conducted with safety and certainty at such a volt- 
age? All experiments in this direction are of vital in- 
terest to those who would use the coal mines as power- 
generating centers. The great super-power project does 
not contemplate any such distances as one thousand 
miles. It looks to the nearer coal fields and regards 
them as feeders in the main for those parts of the 
manufacturing East as are nearest to the coal fields. 
Though the power would be interconnected it is not 
supposed that Clearfield, much less West Virginia, 
would supply power for Boston and the other manufac- 
turing centers of New England. 

Though there are many economic difficulties in the 
effective use of large voltages and though many engi- 
neers question whether current created at the mines 
can compete with current made from coal at the point 
of sale and doubt whether it is economically possible 
to condense with the water at the mines the large 
quantities of steam used in a super-power station, yet 
it is of interest to coal-mining men that successful 
manipulation of electric power at more than one million 
volts and at commercial frequencies has been accom- 
plished in the high-voltage engineering laboratory at 
the Pittsfield works of the General Electric Co. During 
the course of the experiments just completed much val- 
uable data was gathered indicating the feasibility of 
appreciably higher transmission voltages than are now 
in use. 

Physical laws usually accepted as applying to high- 
voltage phenomena were found to hold true at these 
enormous potentials. In the course of the experiments 
the spacings for sphere- and needle-spark gaps were 
carefully checked up and prolongation of existing curves 
(750,000 volts and under) were found correct up to 
1,000,000 volts. pare 7 

Arc-over tests also were made on strings of stand- 


ard 10-in. suspension insulators at potentials up to 


1,100,000 volts. The accepted laws of corona were 
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checked at similar potentials and found to hold true. 
A short transmission line was tested for corona con- 
ditions and the results indicated that a line using con- 
ductors 4 in. in diameter or larger would be necessary 
at 1,000,000 volts. 
_ The successful conclusion of these tests is the result 
of more than thirty years of constant experimentation, 
during which time transmission voltages have risen 
steadily from the first 15,000-volt line built in Pitts- 
field in 1891 to the present high commercial potential 
of 220,000 volts, equipment for which was recently 
shipped from Pittsfield and is now being installed on 
the Pacific coast. | 
_ These tests confirm the belief of the Pittsfield engi- 
neers that it will be commercially feasible to use ap- 
preciably higher voltages than are now employed in 
the transmission of power and betoken the extension of 
long-distance transmission beyond limits heretofore be- 
lieved possible. Electrical engineers are now in a posi- 
tion to forecast results. 

The significance of these tests is well stated by F. W. 
Peek, Jr., director of the laboratory, as follows: 


For some time engineers have been able to predict with certainty 
the corona and spark-over characteristics of high-voltage trans- 
mission. These predictions were based on laws of corona estab- 
lished by careful tests made up to about 250 kv. and on spark- 
over curves established on needle and sphere gaps as well as on line 
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insulators at somewhat more than double this potential. Com- 
mercial apparatus has already been built for 220-kv. operation. 
It was of great present theoretical and probably future prac- 
tical interest to determine experimentally if there was a discon- 
tinuity in the established laws and curves at a million volts or 
over. Although no deviation was expected, no one could be cer- 
tain until actual tests were made. It might, for instancé, be con- 
sidered that because of the great length of lightning sparks the 
air must be relatively weaker at extreme voltages. 
Tests on potentials up to about 1,100 kv. were made on the 
various elements entering a transmission line. The ‘results se- 
cured were as follows: (a) The spark-over curve showed no dis- 
continuity. The spark-over at 1,100 kv. was found to ,be about 
105 in. (b) The spark-over curve between 75-cm. spheres showed 
no great deviation from calcuiated values. (c) Tests were made 
on strings of line insulators and the spark-over voltages proved 
to be as expected; for instance, a string of eighteen standard 
suspension insulators arced over at about 900 kv., while a string 
of twenty-two insulators did not arc over at more than 1,000 kv. 
(d) Visual corona tests were made on brass-tube lines 3% in. in 
diameter operating single-phase. The corona starting voltage 
(about 900 kv.) checked closely with the calculated value. 


While thus far laboratory experiments have been con- 
ducted only on these extreme potentials they have dem- 
onstrated clearly the possible future trend of develop- 
ment. For many years the super-power plant erected 
at the mine mouth with its high-tension lines extending 
into far-distant territory has been, a dream, in some 
cases now approaching a reality. Demonstrations such 
as those made at Pittsfield. and here described brings 
its fullest realization appreciably nearer. 


Approved Methods of Fitting Pinions to Their Shafts 


A Clean Even Fit Upon the Shaft Is a Prime Requisite 
—Drive Should Not Be Made Through the Key, Which Is 
Merely a Safety Device in Case Pinion Should Tend to Slip 


By H. H. JOHNSTON* 
Hast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ANY details must be observed in placing motor 

pinions upon their shafts if successful results 

are to be uniformly achieved. Though the proc- 
ess of installation is by no means either difficult or com- 
plicated, highly important essentials are sometimes over- 
looked, either through ignorance or otherwise. This 
omission often results in failure. Pinions that are 
merely slipped onto their shafts with the nuts tightened 
will not operate satisfactorily and probably will loosen 
and cause the failure of parts other than the pinion 
itself. A key between pinion and shaft is not, as is 
sometimes believed, for the purpose of driving the gears, 
the load being taken by the key. The drive should be 
accomplished rather through a “press fit” or a “shrink 
fit” of the pinion upon the motor shaft. In reality the 
key is a safety device in the event that the pinion should 
loosen from its grip upon the shaft. 

Pinions may be applied by means of either pressure 
‘or heat. In either case when placing them upon motor 
shafts with taper fits it is necessary to have the tapered 
surfaces of both shaft and pinion clean and free from 
burrs. The bore of the pinion should be in actual con- 
tact with not less than three-quarters of the surface of 
the shaft taper. This can be checked up by rubbing on 
Prussian blue, thin red lead and oil, or thin lamp black 
and oil, and then fitting the pinion onto the shaft. 

It is important also to note that the pinion keyway is 
of proper size for the key on the shaft. The pinion 
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should not bind on either the top or the sides of the 
key, nor should it ride the key when pressed finally home. 
Other points to note are that the pinion keyway can 
be 0.002 in. wider than the key but must not be nar- 
rower, for in such a case the pinion could be forced to 
place only against the pressure of the key. Between the 
top of the key and the bottom of the keyway in the 
pinion a clearance of ¢z in. is permissible. The key cor- 
ners should be rounded to prevent them from cutting. 
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Pinion Heating Tank 


HEATING PINION IN BOILING WATER BEFORE FITTING 
ON SHAFT 


A galvanized-iron tank is: employed, the lower. part: being used 
for the électric heating elements and the upper for the. water to 
be boiled and for the ‘pinion which is to be expanded. by- the in- 
fluence of the heat. Time ‘of boiling, 30 minutes. ‘Method suited 
to pinions of 125-hp. motors. Where pinions are over ~3 in, in 
diameter an hour’s boiling is necessary. : 
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Where pinions are put in place by the aid of heat, sat- 
isfactory results can be obtained without the use of a 
high-pressure press. The process is simple but varies 
slightly for different sizes of motors. For machines up 
to 125 hp., pinions with bores 3 in. in diameter and less 
are heated in boiling water for thirty minutes. Pinions 
exceeding 3 in. in bore diameter should be so heated for 
one hour. 

When the pinions have assumed the temperature of 
the boiling water (100 deg. C. or 212 deg. F.) they are 
removed from the liquid and the bore is quickly wiped 
clean. Before the pinion has had opportunity to cool it 
is slipped onto the shaft and tapped to place by means 
of a copper bar or with a 6- or 8-lb. hammer, using a 
heavy piece of wood or copper between it and the pinion. 
This tapping is done evenly around the end of the 
pinion, three or four blows being struck. It should be 
noted that the purpose of tapping is not to secure a 
drive fit but to make sure that the pinion is well seated. 
When fully home the nut and lockwasher can be put in 
place and drawn up tightly by using a wrench with a 
3- or 4-ft. lever arm. 

On motors of more than 125 hp. the pinions should be 
heated with a gas flame applied within the bore in such 
a manner as not to touch the teeth, as the heat might 
affect the temper of the metal. It should take 45 to 75 
minutes to bring such a pinion up to a temperature of 
125 deg. to 150 deg. C. (251 deg. to 302 deg. F.) In 
measuring the temperature the bulb of the thermom- 
eter should be placed against the pinion between the 
teeth, the surface where the bulb touches being made 
perfectly clean by rubbing with emery cloth. 

It is important to protect the exposed end of the ther- 
mometer from the gas flame. This may be accomplished 
by covering it with asbestos cloth. When the pinion has 
attained the temperature above mentioned it may be re- 
moved, and the bore wiped clean and then put on the 
shaft by the same process of tapping as has been de- 
scribed for the 125-hp. motors. 





REMOVING PINION WITH HOT-WATER BATH 
The pinion being removed from the tank its bore is quickly 


wiped clean. It is slipped onto the shaft before it has had a 
chance to cool. 
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DRIVING PINION ON SHAFT WITH COPPER BAR 
Care has to be taken to prevent the pinion being injured in 
driving. Hither a copper bar should be used for this purpose or 
a 6 or 8 lb. hammer with a piece of copper placed between it and 


the pinion. Not more than three or four blows should be struck 
and these should be disposed evenly around the end of the pinion. 

Suitable heating equipment for pinions used on 
motors of 125 hp. or less consists of a galvanized-iron 
tank provided with a shelf upon which the pinions may 
be placed at about the center of the tank. A gas flame, 
steam coil or an electric element can be used to heat 
the water. To prevent rusting and to insure a clean sur- 
face at the pinion fit, washing soda should be used in 
the proportion of about 4 lb. to each five gallons of 
water. 

Any furnace may be used in which the pinions can 
be heated, provided it is so arranged as to prevent the 
teeth from coming in contact with the flame. Pinions 
used on motors up to 125 hp. are heated by a flame so 
regulated as to keep them at a temperature of 100 deg. 
C. (212 deg. F.). Those used on machines larger than 
125 hp. are kept at 125 deg. C. (257 deg. F.) until the 
mechanic is ready to apply them to the motor shafts. 

When pinions are put in place after boiling in water, 
they will hold against a pressure of twelve to twenty-five 
tons. Those heated to a temperature above 125 deg. C. 
but not more than 150 deg. C. will hold against a pressure 
of forty to eighty tons, depending upon the diameter 
of the pinion bore and the length of its fit. If the above 
processes for applying pinions are followed, it is possi- 
ble to make them remain in place and function satisfac- 
torily under the hardest loads imposed on the motors. 

Pinions can be cold-pressed onto motor shafts by 
wheel presses. Twelve to twenty-five tons pressure will 
be required for pinions used on motors up to 125 hp., 
and forty to eighty tons for those on motors exceeding 
this size. Measured from the point where the pinion is 
in place and firmly seated on the shaft before pressing, 
pinions with bores up to 8 in. should advance on the 
shaft approximately x: in., those with 3- to 4-in. bores 
should move approximately ¢& in. and those with 4- to 
54-in. bores should advance ys in. under the pressure 
necessary to hold them in place. 
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Why Leave Anthracite Preparation to the Mercy of Mine 
Superintendents with Pressing Underground Duties? 


To Reduce Degradation, to Keep Good Coal from Slate Dump, to Clean 
Coal Thoroughly and Size It Advantageously and to Effect These at 
Minimum Cost Are Among the Many Duties of the Breaker Foreman 


By D. C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


ANY of the processes in the preparation of 
M anthracite are susceptible of improvement, suf- 

ficient care not being given as a rule to avoid 
the degradation of the product to lessen the quantity of 
coal going to the slate pile and to prevent the mixing 
of the more expensive oversize with coal of any particu- 
lar grade and to provide 
that the undersize shall 
be about that, and yet not 
more than that, which 
the recognized tolerances 
permit. 

Improper or inadequate 
supervision may readily 
lower the percentage of 
desirable sizes. In this 
connection breakage or 
degradation should first 
be considered. A general manager of one of the large 
anthracite-producing companies states that 10 to 15 per 
cent of the mine output is broken within the breaker. By 
this he meant that the larger sizes are broken down to 
smaller sizes, but not that this proportion of prepared, 
or domestic, sizes was broken to steam sizes or slush. 

Loss due to breakage is unquestionable, however, and 
doubtless could be much reduced if existing methods of 
moving coal through the breaker were thoroughly 
studied and so altered as to obtain the best possible 
results. How much actual cold cash could thus be 
saved cannot, unfortunately, be determined. The re- 
sults obtained would vary widely with the field but 
would be appreciable in any section. 

Coal going to the dump forms the second increment 
of loss in breaker operation. Under present methods 
of supervision it is. practically impossible for the 
breaker foreman to watch this detail as closely as its 
importance warrants. Though it is quite true that this 
loss affects chiefly only the smaller sizes, the quantity 
of good coal thus sent to waste not unfrequently 
amounts to as much as 4 per cent of the output. In 
most instances it is admittedly much smaller than the 
figure here named, but if only 1 per cent could be 
saved, in a year’s time its cash value would be material. 

When a carload of coal leaves the breaker it should 
hold only coal of the grade it is supposed to contain 
together with the allowable percentage of undersize. 
Where the coal is of pea size or lower it should not 
contain any oversize. All oversize in such cases is a loss 
to the producer and if he is not at pains to exclude it 
he cannot realize his legitimate return. Proper super- 
vision would do much to correct this and render pos- 
sible the receipt of full value by the company. Of 
course watching this detail is a part of the breaker 
foreman’s duties but it is difficult for him to do so at all 


The breaker foreman is a boss neither with 
time for accurate observation nor with equip- 
ment for experiments. 
rior is a mine superintendent who knows 


mines but not breakers and has no time for a 
close study of preparation. Why not put the 
preparation of coal under a separate head, 
leaving the personnel to the breaker foreman? 





times, as I hope to be able to show conclusively later. 

In preparing the various sizes of anthracite it is 
customary to allow a certain percentage of smaller 
material in any shipment. The omission of this coal 
means a loss to the operator where the coal is smaller 
than egg. This allowable percentage of undersize for 
which the breaker fore- 
man and coal inspectors 


are jointly responsible 
often is overlooked. Of 
His immediate supe- course if competition 


grows keen it sometimes 
becomes necessary to de- 
crease the amount of 
off-size coal that may be 
included in shipments 
of any particular grade. 

At present supervision 
of preparation is about as follows: The breaker 
foreman has immediate charge of all operations 
in the breaker. It is his duty to see that the 
machinery functions as_ intended, that it is 
properly lubricated, that repairs are made promptly, 
that the men employed perform their respective duties, 
that no coal goes to the slate bank and no slate to the 
coal car, that breakage is kept down as far as possible, 
that in sizes below pea no oversize is shipped and that 
the included undersize closely approaches the allowable 
limit. 

This appears to be a job that no one man alone can 
handle efficiently. The breaker foreman reports to the 
superintendent, who in turn is answerable to the gen- 
eral manager. The superintendent has not only the 
breaker but the whole mine under his care. Conse- 
quently the time that he can devote to the preparation 
plant and processes is small. 

In many instances also the superintendent has had 
little or no actual breaker experience, having come up 
through either the engineering or operating depart- 
ment. As a result his knowledge of the minutiae of 
preparation processes is limited and his ideas and 
opinions concerning them are next to worthless. As a 
result best-demonstrated practice may not be followed, 
the methods and means of preparation adhered to may 
be conspicuously antiquated and the company may thus 
be losing the money that adherence to best practice, if 
adopted at that particular operation, would effect. 

It is a physical impossibility for the breaker foreman 
himself to see to it that all machinery and processes 
throughout the entire building are at all times function- 
ing properly. A breaker is a large structure of great 
height. Numerous operations take place within it, and 
no one man can continuously supervise all of them. 
The foreman can neither make the tests necessary to 
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ascertain if best possible results are being obtained nor 
conduct the experiments that would determine what 
might be improved. | 

It is, of course, necessary that the superintendent be 
held responsible for breaker operation, as otherwise he 
would not be concerned with the quality of the coal 
reaching the breaker. At the delivery end of the build- 
ing, however, the character or quality of the product 
is carefully inspected to make sure that it complies with 
certain definite standards. If the prescribed limits of 
excellence are not attained it is condemned and sent 
back through the breaker for re-treatment. All this is 
done in order that sales of the product may be main- 
tained. 

Why should not the slate going to the bank be ex- 
amined? Why are not the amount of degradation, the 
percentage of small sizes entering any prepared grade, 
the proportion of oversize watched with equal diligence? 
Why are not new and improved methods of preparation 
studied. and tried in order to fix their applicability to 
the particular breaker in question and the coal it 
handles? The breaker foreman constantly watches the 
costs of. production in the endeavor to keep them down; 
consequently he lacks the time to seek out those proc- 
esses or practices that would augment production and 
enhance the value of the product. 

It would appear that some means might be devised 
whereby. the results of preparation might be greatly 
improved., Probably many expedients might be adopted 
to this end, among which the following might well be 
suggested: A separate unit of the organization known 
as the preparation department should be formed. It 
would have. a superintendent of preparation at its head 
whose sole duty it would be to supervise the treatment 


Scheme for Meeting Peak Hoisting Loads* 


By J. L. KNIGHTt 

Glen White, W. Va. 

EAK loads on a mine hoist may be quite troublesome, 
and many means have been adopted with more or less 
success to eliminate or counteract them. One of the 
oldest and best known means so used is the flywheel set. 
The accompanying illustration shows a proposed 
method of caring for a peak load of this kind. A slip- 
ring induction motor or motors will be used for hoisting. 
A rotary converter is connected to the line as shown and 
to its direct-current end is connected a compound-wound 
direct-current motor upon the shaft of which is placed 
a heavy flywheel. When there is no 
load on the hoist motor or motors or 
when the load is light the regulator 
cuts resistance into the field circuit of 
this machine, decreasing the counter 
voltage and causing it to run as a 
motor. When the load on the hoist or 
hoists rises above a predetermined 
amount the regulator cuts out resist- 
ance, strengthening the field of the 
flywheel motor and causing it to run 
as a generator under the action of the 
flywheel, thus pumping power back 
into the line through the rotary con- 
verter. The field of this machine, 


| Regulator 








_*The author requests constructive criti- 
cism of the scheme here described. _ 


TChief Electrician, E. E. White Coal Co. the peak. 
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given the coal. He would pay particular attention to 
increasing the value of the product and decreasing the 
losses arising from waste. Under this superintendent 
would be several assistants who would have charge of 
some particular phase or process. Under these assis- 
tants would be a corps of inspectors. Men in this 
department would have no authority over the breaker 
foreman, but they would keep constant watch and make 
frequent tests of the breaker product. Their efforts 
continually would have as their object the improvement 
of product, the lessening of waste and a lowering of 
cost. 

Daily reports would be made by this department to 
the colliery superintendent in which recommendations 
for changes of a minor character might be made. 
Copies of such reports would go to the general manager 
and to the district superintendent while of course a copy 
would be retained by the head of the preparation de- 
partment. If important or radical alterations were 
suggested these would, of course, be referred to the 
proper officials and if approved would be executed by the 
proper department of the colliery. 

Composed of a number of men of the proper kind 
whose sole duty it would be to determine by trial and 
experiment the means and methods productive of best 
results in preparation it hardly appears possible that 
such a department could be anything but a success, nor 
that it would fail to pay for itself in less than a year’s 
time. In addition to the duties outlined above, provision 
should be made whereby these.men might be enabled to 
visit other plants both of their own and other com- 
panies, so that they might observe the preparation 
methods followed by others, adopting the most efficient 
to use in their own plant. 


being in series with that of the flywheel motor, will 
give an improved power factor under heavy load over that 
obtaining if the induction hoist motor or motors simply 
drew energy from the transmission line. 

If the method as above outlined is practical it will 
effect a large saving in cost of equipment over that 
necessary with the usual flywheel motor-generator set 
because in the ordinary process of mining the rotary 
converter would be simultaneously available for equaliz- 
ing both the mining and hoisting load. Furthermore, 
the equalizer is independent of all other equipment, so 
that in case of trouble developing in either the converter 
or the flywheel unit the hoists may be operated directly 
from the power line. 








« Starting resistance 
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WILL FLYWHEEL ON DIRECT-CURRENT MOTOR HELP HOISTS OVER PEAK? 


The hoist motors are shown at the right. 
drives a 150 hp. direct-current motor carrying.a heavy flywheel. 


A rotary convertor connected to the line 
When a peak comes 


on the hoists the flywheel drives the direct-current motor as a generator feeding cur- 
rent back to the line by way of the rotary convertor, thus assisting the hoists over 
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Hoist and Compressor on Common Bedplate 
Driven by Internal-Combustion Engine 


N MANY places about the mines a need exists for a 

hoist of small size as well as for a small air com- 
pressor. Generally speaking such a machine or 
machines would be used in various kinds of construc- 
tion work such as slope sinking, the driving of drain- 
age tunnels, sewer digging, the erection of steel and 
wood trestles or buildings and the like. 

' To meet this need as well as for use in general con- 

tracting, the Novo Engine Co., of Lansing, Mich., has 
placed upon the market the combination hoist and air 
compressor shown in the accompanying illustration. 
_ The outfit consists of a 15-hp. internal-combustion 
engine geared to a non-reversible hoist, while a belt 
from the engine shaft leads to a pulley on the shaft 
of a 6 x 6-in. air compressor mounted on an extension 
of the channel-iron bedframe joining the other two 
machines. Both hoist and compressor are fitted with 
clutches so that either may be operated independently 
of the other. 

The hoist is equipped with a drum capable of holding 
700 ft. of 4-in. cable. Either end of the drum shaft is 
fitted with a niggerhead and the drum is provided with 
a lock so that it may be disengaged from the shaft 
while these niggerheads are in use. A _ band-friction 
clutch is mounted on the intermediate shaft controlling 
the operation of the drum and niggerheads and a power- 
ful asbestos-lined foot brake equipped with a ratchet 
lock holds the load. 

With a capacity of 60 cu.ft. per minute the compres- 
sor is of sufficient size to drive a hand rock-drill or 
riveting hammer, do calking, light drilling, reaming 
or similar operations. It is provided with a circulating 
pump and tank for cooling water, and a visible over- 
flow showing the pump’s performance. An unloader 
cuts out the compressor when the supply of air exceeds 
the demand. This device is adjustable and entirely 
automatic in its operation. 





UTILITY COMBINATION ENGINE FOR SLOPE SINKING 
OR TUNNEL DRIVING 


Internal-combustion engines even at coal mines have their uses. 
For a small temporary installation it is not advisable to bring in 
a boiler and at a-permanent location it is not desirable to use 
the sizable boilers of the completed plant for the smaller purposes 


of slope or tunnel driving. With the internal combustion engine 
less attention and labor are necessary than with a steam plant. In 
any event for opening work some small class of machinery, steam 
or internal combustion, must be used for the purpose, so why not 
use the latter, which is more compact, lighter and less expensive? 
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Crankcase and cylinder of the compressor are sep- 
arate castings. Lubrication is effected by the familiar 
splash system, obviating all necessity for lubricators, 
grease cups and similar devices. The air valves are 
of light sheet steel. They thus seat quickly with little 
wear and are extremely quiet in operation. No valve 
springs are necessary and the port openings being 
large, air enters and leaves freely with slight friction. 
This construction is patented. 

Of course this combination of machines is not in- 
tended for heavy lifting or the driving of a fleet of 
tripod rock drills. If such work is to be performed 
heavier machines will be necessary. For compar- 
atively light work, however, such as slope sinking in 
isolated localities, the erection of steel or wooden struc- 
tures, the laying of sewer or water pipe and many other 
operations it can be employed to advantage. 


At Gassy Mines Care Should Be Taken to 
Avoid Firing Gas on Surface 


N MANY plants where safety lamps are used and gas 

is plentiful much of the air in the return comes from 
places where the gas percentage is relatively low. The 
air from these places dilutes the gas from other 
quarters to such an extent that the aggregate is harm-. 
less. But that is not always the case. 

Certain it is that if the air at the foot of the shaft 
is dangerously contaminated with methane the same air 
at the surface before it has mixed with the free air 
will be equally dangerous. Where the fan is stopped 
the amount of air passing through the workings is less, 
the methane content is still higher and the need for 
care at the surface is greater and extends over a larger 
area. At a recent meeting of the Midland Institute of 
Mining, Civil and Mechanical Engineers, of Great 
Britain, held at Sheffield, Mr. Hays said that at the 
Metropolitan Colliery in Australia, outbursts of gas 
frequently occurred of such severity that it was neces- 
sary to use safety lamps on the surface at night when- 
ever the fan was shut down on account of the presence 
of gas at the shaft top. H. Rhodes added that at No. 2 
pit of the Durban Navigation Collieries, Natal, there 
were two 18-ft. diameter circular shafts 560 ft. deep. 
In January, 1920, they had seventeen working faces 14 
ft. wide. The fan was stopped at 12 m. on Saturday in 
order to take off the fan belt. At 2:30 p.m., when the 
work was in progress, a man standing in the fan house, 
outside the fan drift, close to the belt, lit a cigarette 
and the whole place blew up. The tops of both shafts 
were blown off, and the plant was absolutely wrecked. 
The quantity of air circulating at 12 m., when the fan 
was stopped, was said to be 120,000 cu.ft. per minute 
yet though natural ventilation diluted the gas the quan- 
tity emitted in 24 hr. was enough to produce the serious 
results described. 





THE BupGer FOR the various municipal departments 
of the City of New York for 1922 provides for appropria- 
tions totalling $6,436,973.37 for the purchase of fuel. This: 
is a decrease of $1,007,887.95. from the amount. granted 
for this year. The Board of Education was hit the hard- 


est in the pruning, its request being chopped $377,647.45, 
Other branches of the city government that suffered in- 


cluded the Department of Water Supply, Gas & Electricity, | 
$127,420; Department of Public Welfare, $121,400; New 
York Public Library, $21,164; Department of Correction, 
$46,567, and the President of the Borough of Manhattan, 
$38,500. 
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Calculating Room Switch, Fixed Points 


Two Kinds of Room Switches in Mining Practice—Fixed Points 
Require Shorter Lead and Follower Rails Than Latches—Knowing 
Frog Number, Plat Switch to Scale and Measure Desired Parts 


HAVE watched with much interest 

the discussion started by the in- 
quiry of a West Virginia mine fore- 
man, Coal Age, Apr. 7, p. 629, asking 
for a good rule to determine the proper 
kind of frog to use and other data re- 
quired in laying a mine_ switch. 
Although the inquiry does not state the 
kind of switch intended,- several corre- 
spondents have assumed that the ref- 
erence is to a room switch. 

An Indiana trackman, replying to 
this inquiry in the issue, Aug. 18, p. 
261, calculates the length of lead rail, 
for a track gage of 33 ft., as 7 ft., for 
a No.-1 frog, and 14 ft. for a No.-2 
frog. From his reference to a previ- 
ous correspondent, who suggested 
using a guardrail at the fixed point 
of a room switch, I take it his own 
calculations are intended to apply to 
a similar switch with fixed points; but 
in that case they are wrong. 

Both the guard and the follower rails 
of a switch that has fixed points are 
always shorter than the same rails in 
a latch switch. For example, for a 
gage of 34 ft. and using fixed points, 
the length of lead rail for a No.-1 frog 
is 53 ft. and for a No.-2 frog 10% ft., 
instead of 7 and 14 ft., respectively, 
as he figures. 


SWITCH WITH FIXED Points NoT 
TREATED BY AUTHORITIES 


As far as I have been able to learn, 
authorities on mine tracks do not refer 
to the difference in the lengths of the 
lead and follower rails, in the use of 
fixed points and latches. The formu- 
las commonly given apply only to 
latch switches. On this account, I have 
found it necessary to plat such a switch 
to a scale of, say 1 ft. to the inch, and 
make the necessary measurements on 
this plat, to determine the different 
dimensions required. 

For the sake of practice, a short 
time ago, I platted a room switch on 
a 3-ft. track gage and using a No.-2 
frog and a radius of curvature, for 
the lead rail, of 24 ft., which corre- 
sponded to a room switch laid in our 
mine. The plat was drawn to a scale 
of 1 in. to the foot. 

In order to draw the curved rail on 
this scale, I used a yardstick with a 
graphophone needle stuck through it, 
for a center. A sharpened lead taken 
from a pencil was inserted at a distance 
of 24 in. from the needle. The length of 
the lead rail, scaled on this drawing, 
from the point of frog to where the 
outside of the lead rail touched the 
gage line of the straight rail, was 9 ft. 
3 in.; and the measurement from the 
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same point of frog to the fixed point on 
the straight rail, or what is called the 
“lead of the switch,” was 8 ft. 8 in. 

Going into the mine, I measured one 
of our manufactured switches of this 
kind and found they tallied with the 
measurements scaled from the drawing, 
except that the lead rail was 3 in. 
shorter than the measurement taken 
from my plat, the lead rail in the mine 
being 9 ft. in length. 

I am enclosing a sketch giving the 
dimensions and relative position of the 
fixed points, as taken from a room 
switch in the mine. No explanation of 
the drawing is needed further than to 
say that the point A is made a little 
higher than the straight rail close to 





~40-/b. rail 


- 
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ROOM SWITCH WITH FIXED POINTS 


it, so as to lift the tread of the wheel 
clear of the main track when the car 
takes a switch. 

It will be observed that in a dis- 
tance of 10 in. before the carwheel 
reaches the fixed point B, on the side 
of the follower rail, the track gage has 
widened from 36 to 88 in., a difference 
of 2 in. As there is a clearance of 
only 14 in. between the fixed point at 
A and the straight rail of the main 
track, there would be danger of the 
wheel flange striking the point A if 
that point was exactly opposite to the 
point B. 

In order to avoid this taking place, 
the point A is set back 3 in. behind the 
point B and the fixed point B of the 
straight-rail is beveled off a half inch 
or more on the gage line. This enables 
the wheels to right themselves, by shift- 
ing the truck to the left before the 
other wheel reaches the point A. 











In the same manner, the fixed point 
of the lead rail is beveled a similar 
amount on the gage-line side, this bevel 
extending back a somewhat greater 
distance to conform to the track gage 
as measured from the follower rail. 
In each case, the off sides of the fixed 
points are beveled to correspond to the 
gage line of the rails lying next to 
them. 

My advice to the West Virginia mine 
foreman is that he inspect some of the 
successful mine-haulage systems to be 
found in his own locality, or elsewhere, 
and pattern his switches after those 
known to be giving satisfaction. The 
switch shown in my sketch is con- 
structed of 40-lb. iron and adapted to 
the use of 8-ton gathering locomotives. 

The practice here is for the miners 
to push their cars in the rooms, and 
the locomotive backs into each room- 
neck to get the cars standing there. 
No cars are allowed to stand on the 
entry. The fixed-point switch is used 
to enable the motorman to make bet- 
ter time, without fear of a switch 
latch being set for a room, which would 
mean disaster. 

It may be of interest to state here 
that, using a 24-ft. radius of lead rail, 
a 3-ft. track gage, in an entry having 
a 4-ft. manway, or clearance, on the 
side of the track where the rooms are 
turned, if the room sights are set 6 ft. 
from the outby rib of a room and the 
fixed switch points set 18 ft. back from 
the line of the room sight, the track 
will center on the room sights and give 
a good clearance at the corner of the 
outby rib of the room. 

Before closing, let me say with ref- 
erence to guardrails at switch points, 
I have often seen them used in mule 
haulage and where the men pushed 
their cars. I have always regarded 
them as a temporary arrangement. In 
a fixed-point switch, the rails on the 
follower side, should not be lower than 
those on the side of the lead rail; but 
the straight track should be level at 
the switch points. 


Bayview, Ala. JOHN WALLS, Sr. 


Standardizing Mine Switches 


Need of standard mine switches—Poor 
track conditions discourage the men, 
prevent good work and increase ex- 
pense of upkeep and operation. 


Gore track conditions 
particularly with reference to 
room switches, is a phase of mine 
practice that has not been given the 
attention it deserves. The reading of 
several recent letters, in Coal Age, dis- 
cussing a number of details regarding 
room switches has suggested to my 
mind the growing need of standardiz- 
ing these switches. 

Most mining men will agree that the 
question of having good room switches 
is an important factor in the economy 
of mine operation. To get the cars in 
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and out of rooms quickly and without 
the risk of derailment is a matter that 
has always proved a source of trouble 
in mines where good switches are not 
provided. 

There are many mines that still con- 
tinue the use of old and worn-out 
switches that should have _ been 
scrapped long ago. There are mine 
foremen who, with an eye to keeping 
down the cost-sheet adopt any kind of 
makeshift means and methods in lay- 
ing room switches. They fail to realize 
that this work requires good material 
and should be in the hands of expert 
trackmen who understand the laying of 
a switch. 

Time and again we hear the argu- 
ment advanced, or the reason given for 
having poor switches and bad tracks, 
that “the company cannot afford any- 
thing better.” In truth, the fact is just 
the opposite, if it was only known. No 
company can afford to incur the ex- 
pense and loss due to poor track and 
switches, which cause delay and are a 
constant expense to keep in repair. 


OPINIONS DIFFER AS TO WHAT IS A 
PROPER STANDARD 


Owing to the difference of opinion 
among mining men as to what consti- 
tutes standard track and switches, un- 
der the varying conditions in mines, 
this question will always be open for 
discussion. Practice differs in respect 
to the weight of rails to be used, the 
kind of frogs, dimensions of ‘switch 
rails and the manner of laying the 
switch. 

One mine, in my acquaintance, de- 
veloped a daily capacity of 1,000 tons 
before the management began to realize 
that the use of 25-lb. rails and 6-ton 
locomotives on the main haulage road 
were far from being adequate. The 
light iron in use on the roads required 
constant repair to keep the tracks in 
order and it was finally decided to 
replace these light rails with 45-lb. 
iron. 

Another lesson the company learned 
was the inability of workmen to accom- 
plish results when out of humor be- 
cause of being compelled to work under 
bad conditions. To the hard-working 
miner, or the industrious driver, the 
most annoying thing that can happen 
is the derailment of a car. About the 
hardest work a brakeman or driver 
has to perform is to lift the car again 
on the track. 


Men ACCOMPLISH DOUBLE UNDER 
SATISFACTORY CONDITIONS 


This company found that men will 
accomplish twice the amount of work, 
with less fatigue, and find less fault 
when they work under satisfactory con- 
ditions. In the present instance, this 
was brought about by the company 
scrapping all out-of-date equipment 
and all makeshift material and putting 
in its place what was good. 

Particular attention was given to 
track arrangements, the road was well 
ballasted and as many good ties placed 
under each switch as were required to 
afford a solid bed. It was a hard fight 
to bring certain of the officials to 
believe that this mine could be devel- 
oped to produce 2,000 tons of coal a 
day. It required getting them out of 
the rut into which they had fallen. 

The new management, however, con- 
tinued to insist on a larger daily 
output, although it led to the resigna- 
tion of a few of the mine officials. 
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Since making these changes, however, 
the output has been nearly doubled, 
while there has been no material in- 
crease in the costs for repairs. 

The haulage crews are actually 
accomplishing twice as much work with 
apparently less effort and are in far 
better humor, while hauling accidents 
have been decreased 60 per cent. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Certified Men in Demand 


Analyzing the so-called practical fore- 
man—Province of the mine foreman 
—The truly qualified man possesses 
technical knowledge—Large opera- 
tions employ only certified men. 


REVIOUS to the enactment of 

legislation requiring the certifica- 
tion of mine foremen and firebosses, 
the bituminous mines of this state were 
in charge of so-called practical fore- 
men. The large majority of these men 
were practical as bosses, but could 
hardly be so considered as foremen. 

If such men, as a class, were efficient 
foremen we ask: Why was it neces- 
sary to establish a standard of quali- 
fications for that office? The fact is 
evident that standardization was re- 
quired to increase the economy of coal 
production and secure greater safety 
in the mine. 

Unfortunately, on the enactment of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, in 
Pennsylvania, which became effective 
Jan. 1, 1916, the certification law was 
modified, authorizing coal operators to 
employ men in these positions who 
were, in their judgment, equally com- 
petent with certified men. 


NEED OF IMPARTIAL COMPARISON IN 
SELECTION OF MEN 


It cannot be denied that many oper- 
ators have assumed to exercise this 
right, by choosing men to serve as mine 
foremen and firebosses, from a purely 
personal and interested standpoint. 
However, to question these motives 
would be irrelevant, being based on 
pure assumption. 

In order to make an impartial com- 
parison between certified and uncer- 
tified men, we must seek to ascertain 
why the certification law was found 
to be necessary, and understand more 
clearly the relation of the operator to 
his employees acting in an _ official 
capacity. 

It would appear to have been the 
generally accepted opinion of a large 
number of coal operators and mine 
foremen as well, that the chief if not 
the sole duty of a foreman is to pro- 
duce coal. The measure of a foreman’s 
ability was the ratio that the cost- 
sheet bore to the daily tonnage of the 
mine. 

In most cases, it can be said, that 
little thought or attention has been 
given to the question of safety or 
the conservation of natural resources, 
which were matters of less importance 
than getting out the coal at a minimum 
cost. 


MINE OFFICIALS Must Possess MorgE 
THAN PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Then, it came to be realized that the 
true province of a mine foreman did 
not cease with getting out the coal, but 
in providing greater safety of opera- 
tion and more economical extraction 
of the coal. The question was asked: 
Can the purely practical man, who has 
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not made a study of the principles of 
mining, possess the qualities that fit 
him for fulfilling these conditions? It 
was answered in the negative. 

To meet this demand, legislation 
was enacted requiring the examination 
and certification of men for the posi- 
tions named. This enactment is con- 
cerned solely with regulations for 
safety to lives and the security of 
property, which are basic requirements 
of law for the protection of the people. 

A foreman who is wholly practical, 
today, is a man who not only knows 
by experience what to do, but has. 
learned how the work can be done in 
the safest and best manner. The man 
who does not possess this knowledge 
and use it in the discharge of his duties. 
does not measure up to the capabilities 
required of the present mine foreman 
or fireboss. 

Today, a truly qualified man must 
possess technical knowledge, which in- 
volves the knowing how and being able 
to do practical things in an intelligent 
way. He must not only know what and 
how to do, however, but must under- 
stand the reason why. 


ARE EXAMINATIONS OF MINE OFFICIALS 
Too TECHNICAL? 


Objection is often heard to the effect 
that mining examinations are too tech- 
nical, which may be true in some few 
instances. The discouraging feature to 
many men is the mathematics involved 
in solving mining problems. A _ suc- 
cessful foreman, however, must know 
the rudiments of arithmetic, which 
will enable him to work out most of 
the questions asked in mining exam- 
inations. 

It is true, mine ventilation involves 
some simple formulas. Also, questions 
on pumping, haulage and timbering 
frequently require the use of formulas. 
Few foremen will deny that it is im- 
portant to know how to solve these 
questions in the daily work of the 
mine. 

Undoubtedly, there are many able 
men among our uncertified foremen; 
but it will be generally agreed that 
they would be more efficient if they 
possessed a knowledge of the science 
of mining in addition to their prac- 
tical experience. 

Finally, that the worth of the cer- 
tified man is well established is demon- 
strated by the fact that, today, our 
largest coal operations will not employ 
uncertified men in official positions. 
Such operations have more at stake 
than would permit them to consider the 
slight reduction possible in the employ- 
ment of uncertified men. Efficient man- 
agement is of far more importance to 
them than the saving of a few dollars 
in the salary of a foreman or a fireboss. 

Maple Ridge, Pa. I. C. PARFITT. 


Renewal of Certificate 


Requirement of renewal of certificate 
would keep men up to date and study- 
ing—lIllinois law requires mine ex- 
amined by certificated men. 


IKE my friend, W. M. Chambers, 
writing in Coal Age, Sept. 8, p. 382, 
I believe the only way to keep men up 
to date on mining matters is to require 
the renewal of the certificate every few 
years. 
For a long time past, I have had 
this subject on my mind and have 
wondered that the law does not require: 
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that a man should pass another exam- 
ination and get a new certificate, from 
time to time. What seems strange to 
me, is that, in many mines, an uncer- 
tified man is allowed to have authority 
over men holding certificates. 

From what has already been said by 
other writers, such is the case in 
Pennsylvania. In many of the mines 
in our state, the assistant mine man- 
ager (assistant foreman) holds no 
certificate and is neither qualified as a 
miner nor familiar with first-aid and 
rescue work. 

Our law requires that the mine ex- 
aminer (fireboss) shall be a certificated 
man, as well as the mine manager 
(foreman). It has been my desire, for 
some time, to study and secure a cer- 
tificate and, for that purpose, I have 
been attending a mining school away 
from home. 

Where the state mining law author- 
izes coal operators to employ men who 
have no certificate, it is not strange 
that men from the farm seek work in 
the mines and get positions for which 
they are not qualified, after working 
but a short time underground. It is 
no encouragement to men to study for 
a certificate when that is the case. 

Springfield, Ill. AREY 





Do Years Make Safe Workers? 


Past experiences — Conditions favor 
green hands who are given less 
dangerous work—More expected of 
old experienced men—Difficult to say 
which class make the safer workers. 


HAVE been reading the article en- 

titled “Experience vs. Safety,” Coal 
Age, Sept. 15, p. 422, and it revives 
some of my own past experiences in the 
training of men regarding their per- 
sonal safety. 

Going over these experiences of the 
past years in my mining career, I find 
that the green men have much in their 
favor. These men are rarely, if ever, 
put to work where there is danger, but 
are started in a comparatively safe 
place in the mine and given in charge 
of an experienced man as a “buddy.” 

On the other hand, more is expected 
of older and experienced men, who are 
supposed to look out for themselves. 
Where dangerous work is to be per- 
formed it is the experienced man that 
is chosen for the place. No foreman 
would think of putting a green man to 
work drawing pillars, braking on a 
motor trip, or assisting the operator of 
a chain machine. 


GREEN HANDS MorRE TEACHABLE 
THAN THE OLDER WORKERS 


By way of comparison, I have found 
the green hand more teachable and will- 
ing to listen to the instructions given 
him concerning his personal safety. I 
have found that he will keep his side 
of the room better posted, than the old 
man who has him in charge. The new 
man seems to be more alert to danger 
and more careful to protect himself 
than one longer in the mine. 

However, this attitude of a green 
hand soon wears off when he observes 
the actions and habits of his more ex- 
perienced buddy. Each day finds the 
former more willing to take risks and 
less careful to set his posts promptly 
and keep himself protected. It is not 
long before he has fallen into the same 
indifferent manner of performing his 
work as men of longer experience. 


COAL AGE 


The quality of self preservation is 
the first law of nature, but is not de- 
veloped alike in all people. Regard for 
one’s safety is more observable in pro- 
portion as the man is the more intel- 
ligent. Years of experience do not 
make safe miner workers. Men who 
have mined coal all their lives are fre- 
quently less capable of safeguarding 
themselves than the man new on the 
job. 

NARROW ESCAPES OF OLD MINERS 


Talking with experienced miners, we 
often find that they have had a number 
of narrow escapes of which they seem 
to boast. They admit that they have 
been lucky in avoiding danger many 
times, and we are forced to conclude 
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that it is not the result of their own 
care that they are still in the game. 
Long years on the job do not, there- 
fore, mean a safe worker. 

My conclusion is that, everything 
considered, it is difficult to decide which 
class of workers are actually the safer 
to employ. Experience in mining 
should make men more careful of their 
own safety; but here the old saying 
proves true, “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” 

Of course, if it were possible to make 
a test between two mines—one employ- 
ing green men exclusively, and. the 
other operated by experienced miners— 
there would be no question but that the 
green men would lose by comparison. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Rope Haulage in Slopes of Variable Grades 


Haulage Rope Rubs Roof in Slope Where Grades Are 
Variable—Sag of Rope'How Calculated—Will Shoot- 
ing Down the Roof atfSuch Point Avoid the Trouble? 


LEASE explain the method of 

calculating the sag in a haulage 
rope, under the following conditions: 
We are hauling coal, with a 14-in. rope, 
in a slope where the grades are vari- 
able. Starting from the surface, the 
slope dips for 800 ft. on a 11 per cent 
grade; then flattens out to a 4 per cent 
grade, for 500 ft., after which it falls 
on a 9 per cent grade to the inby part- 
ing. 

The accompanying sketch shows the 
situation. When hauling a train of six- 
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much appreciate the method being ex- 
plained in Coal Age. Ho Meeker 
——_——., Tenn. 





The first step in estimating the sag is. 
to calculate the tension on the haulage 
rope when the engine is hauling a 
loaded trip up the 9 per cent grade. 
The necessary data have not been 
given; but we will assume a track 
resistance of, say 30 fb. per ton. 
The grade resistance, being 20 
tb. per ton for each per cent of 
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PROFILE OF SLOPE SHOWING GRADES AND ELEVATIONS 


teen loaded cars weighing 3% tons each, 
making a total of 56 tons, up the 9 
per cent grade, starting from the inby 
parting at the foot of the slope, the 
rope rubs badly on the roof where the 
4 per cent grade changes to 11 per cent. 
At this point, we have been using roof 
rollers, which need constant replace- 
ment. 

It is thought that to shoot down a 
portion of the roof, here, sufficient to 
allow the rope to clear the roof would 
avoid the trouble. What we desire to 
know is how much the rope sags, at 
this point, when hauling a loaded trip 
of cars up the 9 per cent grade. 
Knowing this, it would seem possible 
to calculate the amount necessary to 
shoot the top so as to clear the rope 
and avoid the use of rollers in the 
roof. 

We know that the rope sags in what 
is called a “catenary curve,’ but are 
unable to calculate the sag and will 


grade, is 9 x 20 = 180 lb. per ton, 
in this case, which makes the total 
resistance of track and grade 30 + 
180 = 210 lb. per ton of moving load. 


The tension or load on the rope is, 
therefore, 56 xX 210 = 11,760 Ib, 
Knowing the total weight of the rope 
(W) the length of span (S) and the 
tension of the rope (7); the sag or 
deflection (D), at the center between 
the two points of support, is calculated 
by the formula 
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The section of rope in question 
reaches from the winding drum at A 
to the roller at B, making the span, 
S = 800 + 500 = 1,300 ffi The 
weight of 1,300 ft. of 14-in. rope, at 
2 lb. per lineal foot, is W = 2 x 1,300 
= 2,600 lb., and the tension or load 
on the rope is T = 11,760 lb. Sub- 
stituting these values in the formula 
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gives for the deflection or sag, at the 
center of the rope, 

D = (2,600 x 1,300) + 8 x 

Liou s—s8ay Ob ft: 

The rope being supported at the two 
points A and B, the sag or deflection 
just found is measured, vertically, from 
the center of the straight line joining 
the two points. Calling the elevation 
of the point B, zero, the rise of the 4 
per cent grade is 0.04 x 500 = 20 ft.; 
and the rise of the 11 per cent grade 
is 0.11 x 800 = 88 ft., making the 
total rise from B to A 20 + 88 = 108 
ft., which is the elevation of the rope 
at A. The elevation of the roof of the 
haulage road, at C, for a 6-ft. seam, 
is 20 + 6 = 26 ft. The elevation of 
the sagging rope, at its center point, 
would be 4(108) — 36 = 18 ft. 

But, the point C, where the rope rubs 
_ the roof, is 150 ft. downgrade from 
the center point; and the fall of the 
straight line joining A and B, in this 
distance, is 150/1,300(108) = 12.5 ft. 
From the center point, however, the 
rope approaches this line, approxi- 
mately, as the square of the ratio 
150: 650; or 0.23? = 0.053 of the total 
sag, which gives 0.053 x 36 = 1.9, say 
2 ft., which makes the fall of the rope, 
from the center point to C, 12.5 —2 = 
10.5 ft. This makes the elevation of 
the rope at C, 18 — 10.5 = 73 ft. 


ASSUMING A STATIC CONDITION ROPE 
WovULD LIE ON FLOoR 


It shows that, for a static condition 

and a pull on the rope of 11,760 lb., 
. the rope would hang 26 — 734 = 183 
ft. below the roof at C, if there was 
that headroom in the slope. Or, under 
a static condition and the estimated 
pull due to the loaded trip, the weight 
of the rope would cause it to lie on the 
rollers at the floor of the slope, the 
entire length of the roadway. 
- However, in rope haulage on a slope 
having variable grades the static condi- 
tion never exists; but, where the grade 
changes as at C, the rope would bound 
violently up and down when hauling 
the loaded trip, owing to a dynamic 
condition resulting from the elasticity 
of the rope and variations in the ten- 
sion or pull. 

Again, we have assumed a track re- 
sistance of 30 Ib. per ton of moving 
load. It frequently happens that, un- 
der bad conditions of track and rolling 
equipment, this resistance may reach 
50 lb. per ton, which would increase 
the pull on the rope more than 1,000 
Ib. and give a less deflection than the 
estimated amount. 

Moreover, if the rope hag been in use 
for some time, its weight may be less 
than the estimated 2 lb. per lineal foot, 
which would again reduce the deflec- 
tion of the rope at C and increase the 
trouble. In any case, however, it is 
not possible to estimate with any accu- 
racy the amount necessary to shoot 
the roof, by calculating the catenary 
curve of the rope for a static condi- 
tion. 

Practically, the remedy for this 
trouble in hauling on a slope with 
varying grades is to straighten the 
grade as far as this is practicable 
throughout the length of the road, by 
lifting bottom for a distance on either 
side of B and ripping the roof for a 
distance on either side of C. This 
would mean, approximately, lowering 
the grade 5 or 6 ft. at B and raising 
it about 10 ft. at C. Conditions alone 
can determine whether or not this 
amount of work would pay. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Alabama First-Class Examination, 
Birmingham, July 25-28, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—What conditions are 
necessary in order to insure good 
ventilation in a mine producing 800 
tons of coal per day? 

ANSWER—F irst, assuming the aver- 
age output of coal is 3% tons, per man, 
per day, a daily output of 800 tons will 
require 800 ~ 34 = 240 men under- 
ground. To handle this output, under 
average conditions in the mine will 
require, say 10 mules. The Alabama 
Mining Law (Sec. 40) requires a circu- 
lation of at least 100 cu.ft. of air per 
minute, per man, 500 cu.ft., per mule, 
and as much more (Sec. 47) as the in- 
spector shall decide is necessary for 
the proper ventilation of the mine. We 
will assume, therefore, in this mine, a 
circulation of at least 30,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute. To insure good venti- 
lation at the working face, this air 
must be distributed according to the 
requirements in each section, so as to 
dilute, render harmless and sweep 
away the noxious and explosive gases 
generated. Adequate means must be 
provided to maintain the required cir- 
culation in the mine, continuously. 


QUESTION—(a) Should a non-gaseous 
mine need as much air per man and 
mule as a gaseous mine? (b) What 
amount does the Alabama law require, 
per man and per mule? (c) Does it 
discriminate between gaseous and non- 
gaseous mines? 

ANSWER——-(a) A mine generating 
gas in any considerable quantity will 
require more air, per man and per 
mule, than a mine free from gas. The 
Alabama law also authorizes the mine 
inspector to determine what volume of 
air, in his judgment, is required to 
properly ventilate the mine (Sec. 47). 

(b) The law requires at least 100 
cu.ft. of air per minute for each man 
and 500 cu.ft. per min. for each mule 
employed underground. 


(c) In reference to mines generating 
gas in quantities sufficient to render the 
air explosive, the law requires: (Sec. 
27) the mine foreman in charge shall 
hold a first-class certificate; (Sec. 30) 
the mine shall be sprayed or sprinkled; 
and (Sec. 32) a competent fireboss shall 
be employed, whose duty shall be to 
examine every working place in the 
mine before the men are permitted to 
enter for work, and to inform every 
man as to the state and condition of 
his working place, in respect to a 
dangerous quantity of gas therein. 
The examination for gas shall be made 
by the fireboss, every morning, using 
a safety lamp for that purpose. The 
fireboss is also required to leave a 
conspicuous sign or mark at the neck 
of each room and at a point 25 ft. 
distant from the face of each slope, 
drift or entry where gas has been found 
in dangerous quantity. 


QUESTION—Name a few important 
factors that must be observed, in or- 
der to insure efficient ventilation. 

ANSWER—A_ ventilator or other 
means of producing the required cir- 
culation of air must be provided that 
will be reliable. The air must be dis- 
tributed according to the requirements 
in each section of the mine, and con- 
ducted to the working faces by means 
of doors, air bridges, stoppings and 
brattices, in such a manner as to sweep 
away the gases that would otherwise 
accumulate. Sufficient air must be pro- 
vided and kept in circulation to render 
each working place healthful and safe. 
In addition to this, each working place 
must: be carefully inspected, at fre- 
quent intervals during the day while 
the men are at work, especially if gas 
is being generated or the mine is pro- 
ducing much dust. Where safety 
lamps are in use, the velocity of the 
air at the working face should not ex- 
ceed 360 ft. per min. 


QUESTION—If the water gage sud- 
denly shows a rise of half an inch, 
without having increased the speed of 
the fan, what would you understand 
from this and what would be your 
movements? Answer fully. 

ANSWER—Assuming the fan is run- 
ning at the same speed and the water 
gage is observed to take a sudden rise 
of half an inch, it is natural to suppose 
that the increased gage is due to a 
greater mine resistance, which is prob- 
ably caused by some undue obstruc- 
tion of the air current. This will call 
for an immediate investigation to 
ascertain the cause. It may be that a 
heavy fall of roof has blocked the air- 
way at some point in the mine; or the 
obstruction may be caused by the move- 
ment of a particularly heavily loaded 
trip against the air, or the blocking of 
a crosscut with tool boxes. 


QUESTION—Name the different means 
of producing ventilation in mines; 
state what method you think the ‘best 
and why? 

ANSWER—Natural ventilation is pro- 
duced by a mine furnace heating the 
air in the upcast shaft, the furnace be- 
ing located a short distance from the 
foot of the shaft. Also, in a few iso- 
lated cases, a waterfall in the shaft, or 
a windcowl at the surface, is used to 
produce circulation of air in the mine. 
These two types of ventilators are 
now obsolete. Mechanical ventilation 
is produced by some type of ventilating 
fan, either a centrifugal fan or a disc 
fan of the propeller type. The former 
is the more reliable in operation and 
commonly employed. In a few in- 
stances, ventilation is produced by a 
steam jet arranged at the foot of the 
upeast shaft. The centrifugal fan is 
the best type of mine ventilator in use. 
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Destination of Lake Cargo Coal Shipped 
During Season to End of September 


HERE the 18,117,000 tons of bituminous cargo coal 

shipped up the Lakes from the opening of the present 
season to Sept. 30 have gone is shown in the subjoined 
table, which also gives similar figures for 1919 and 1920. 
The year 1919 offers the bette? standard for comparison. 
Of the total tonnage, 14,162,000 tons, or 78.2 per cent, were 
shipped to American points, and 3,955,000 tons, or 21.8 per 
cent, to Canadian destinations. In comparison with 1919 
there was an increase in total shipments of 436,C00 tons, of 
which the larger part went to Canadian ports. The most 
important changes in distribution were the increase, both 
actual and relative, in shipments to points on Lake Superior 
and the decrease in shipments to Lake Michigan ports. 
The movement to American destinations on Lake Superior 
increased from 7,762,000 tons in 1919 to 8,650,000 tons in 
1921, and was 47.8 per cent of the total shipments. 


DESTINATION OF CARGO COAL DUMPED AT LAKE ERIE PORTS 
FROM OPENING OF SEASON TO SEPT. 30* 














1919 1920. ——192I 
Per Per Per 
Destination Net Tons Cent Net Tons Cent Net Tons Cent 

American 
Lake Superior ports 7,762,000 43.9 5,684,000 38.9 8,650,000 47.8 
Sault Ste. Marie 

and river points 276,000 1.6 424,000 Zag 265,000 1.4 
Lake Huron-Georg- 

ian Bay ports..... 238,000 1.4 155,000 ‘Tie 133,000 0.7 
Lake Michigan 

ports............ 5,419,000 30.7 3,602,000 24.6 4,624,000 25.5 
Port Huron and 

Detroit River.... 240,000 hes 628,000 4.3 443,000 Zao 
Lake Erie ports..... 59,000 0.3 28,000 0.2 47,000 0.3 

Total American.. 11,994,000 79.2 10,521,000 72.0 14,162,000 78.2 

Canadian 
Lake Superior ports. 1,283,000 7.2 1,196,000 8.2 1,724,000 9.5 
Sault Ste. Marie 

and river points. . 649,000 If 869,000 5.9 601,000 Shs 
Lake Huron-Georg- 

ian Bay ports.... 577,000 337) 613,000 4.2 681,000 300 
Port Huron and 

Detroit River.... 287,000 1.6 305,000 251 289,000 1.6 
Lake Frie ports.... . 38,000 0.3 10,000 0.1 71,000 0.4 
Lake Ontario and 

St. Lawrence 

River woes athe: 853,000 4.8 1,090,000 125 589,000 BY 4 


Total Canadian... 3,687,000 20.8 4,083,000 28.0 


Grand total..... 17,681,000 100.0 14,604.000 100.0 18,117,000 100.0 
*§tatistics furnished by courtesy of Ore & Coal Exchange. 


3,955,000 21.8 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce to Educate the 
Public in Natural-Resource Problems 


ALF of the difficulties of the natural resource indus- 

tries would disappear if the public were well educated 
in their problems. This is the opinion of W. DuB. Brook- 
ings, the head of the natural resources production depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
This department is preparing an active program in an 
effort to render constructive service to the raw-material 
industries. In that connection it was pointed out that this 
work is supplementary to that of the various trade associa- 
tions. It is believed, however, that this nationwide organ- 
ization of business men can render great assistance to the 
industries and to the public by conducting a campaign of 
education intended to enlighten the public on the vital prob- 
lems of natural-resource activities. 

The organization of the natural resources department is 
just being perfected. An advisory committee has been 
named, of which C. S. Keith, president of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co. of Kansas City, is chairman. The other mem- 
bers of the advisory committee are J. H. Ross, president, 
Exchange Supply Co., Winter Haven, Fla.; J. E. Spurr, 
editor, Engineering and Mining Journal, New York; Christy 
Payne, president, Peoples and Hope Natural Gas Co., New 
York; E. T. Meredith, former Secretary of Agriculture, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Sidney J. Jennings, vice-president, United 
States Smelting, Mining & Refining Co., Boston, Mass.; 
R. V. Norris, mining engineer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Van H. 
Manning, American Petroleum Institute, New York, and 
William N. Davis, president, Midcontinent Oil and Gas 
Association, Bartlesville, Okla. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Brookings that nothing is of more 
importance in this day with its tendencies toward Federal 
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regulation of business than to obtain for the natural- 
resource industries a high degree of public confidence. This, 
he believes, can be achieved if the public knows the real 
facts in regard to these industries. Unless some means can 
be devised to acquaint them with the real facts these indus- 
tries are in constant danger of being wrecked by unreason- 
able demands on the part of the public. The last few years 
have shown how quickly unreasonable public demands have 
resulted in regulatory legislation. 

Mr. Brookings, who is to direct the natural-resource work — 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, is a 
retired California lumberman. Throughout his business 
eareer, however, he has been interested in coal, oil, natural 
gas, waterpower and other natural resources. He has made 
a personal survey of the timber and power resources in 
both the United States and Canada. 


High-Priced Goods Completely Liquidated 


Expect Rivival of Business and Prices 


FTER personal visits to a number of coal-consuming 
centers and a telegraphic survey of the situation 
among wholesalers, George H. Cushing, managing director 
of the American Wholesale Coal Association, has reached 
the following conclusions: 

(1) The stocks of high-priced goods of all kinds have 
about been worked off. Manufacturers everywhere are buy- 
ing raw material only after they have orders for the 
finished product, manufacturing the raw material into a 
finished product as quickly as possible, and are making 
shipments almost instantly. Everywhere there is a definite 
feeling that price liquidation has reached bottom on the 
present wage scale. Everywhere there is a feeling that 
business activity is starting to resume and there is an 
expectation of a price recovery. 

(2) The stocks of coal in the hands of retail dealers are 
equal to November demands for at least two weeks and 
range in some places as high as three weeks. Almost 
uniformly public utilities have on hand a thirty-day supply 
of coal. The householders have taken coal into their own 
bins to the extent of between thirty and forty per cent of 
their winter’s requirements. Stocks on hand by industrial 
plants range from practically nothing at all up to a supply 
equal to 100 days. 

(3) There was no general belief that the railroad strike 
would occur. There was a little precautionary buying but 
not much. In one or two places there were slight price 
advances. Generally the market was dull. 

(4) In Ohio, western West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
there is already a shortage of cars. It is rather surprising 
to see that railroad loadings of all commodities have been 
for three weeks on the basis of 915,000 cars per week, which 
is close to what have been considered prosperous times. 


Cure High Prices and Irregular Output by 
Storing Coal, Says Harry Taylor 


N INDORSING the statement made at Chicago by Di- 

rector Smith of the U. S. Geological Survey in regard 
to leaks in the coal industry, Harry Taylor, former presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association, in a letter to Dr. 
Smith says among other things: 

“You have covered that situation in a clear and concise 
manner and it is generally understood by operating men 
that the buyer of coal is often unwilling to recognize the 
invisible increase in cost caused by lack of running done 
and irregular distribution of work at mines. Again this 
is a matter the public can cure if we can ever arouse the 
public itself to interest in a more regular placing of orders 
throughout the twelve months of the year. I read the 
letter from President Harding to the Mining Congress in 
which he suggests storage. I believe that if the consuming 
public thoroughly understood the economic waste involved 
in the irregular distribution of coal and the saving that 
could be made in the country if the industry could function 
every month in the year it would give serious considera- 
tion to the storage of coal and its direct effect upon the 
cost of production.” 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 


but the gains have not in any sense assumed the proportions of 

a boom, according to the Guaranty Survey for November. “In 
part the present volume of business reflects merely seasonal produc- 
tion and trade,” the Survey continues, “but when allowance is made for 
this condition it appears that substantial progress is being made toward 
normal business activity, which should be realized if the foreign 
and domestic clouds on the horizon are cleared. 

“The tendency of group prices to resume more nearly their pre-war 
relative positions represents an approach to conditions contributing to 
the revival of general business activity. 

“It is too early to predict with assurance a forthcoming stabiliza- 
tion of prices at approximately present levels, but the fact that in recent 
months in many other countries as well as in the United States there 
has been a noticeable tendency of general prices either to rise slightly 
or to remain comparatively unchanged supports the belief that any fur- 
ther changes in the immediate future should be comparatively slow. 

“The country’s daily pig iron output, which in August for the first 
time since October, 1920, showed an increase compared with the pro- 
duction of the previous month, madea further gain in September. The 


ri tte « revival of business has occurred in the last few weeks, 


increase in the tonnage of unfilled orders of the Steel Corporation, as 


reported for Sept. 30, representing the first monthly increase since 
July, 1920, is further evidence of definitely better business for the 
iron and steel industry. Contracts awarded in September reflect sub- 
stantial gains in activity in the building industry. 

“The early reduction of railway rates is presaged by the steps in 
this direction already taken by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Apparently no horizontal percentage reduction is contemplated, 
but rather such readjustments downward of particular rates as will sub- 
stantially reduce the average. The immediate effect of reductions on 
the earnings of the roads would doubtless be adverse. What may 
reasonably be expected is that the stimulus to business in general re- 
sulting from reduced transportation costs, especially for basic com- 
modities and foodstuffs, would in the long run so increase the volume 
of tonnage carried as to counterbalance the immediate loss of revenue.” 





Freight Loadings Gain 56,258 Cars 

Loading of revenue freight on 
American railroads during the week 
ended Oct. 22 totaled 962,292 cars or 
56,258 cars more than during the 
previous week, according to reports 
by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. This 
was within 46,526 cars or 96 per 
cent of the number loaded during the 
corresponding week in 1920 and only 
14,759 cars less than were loaded 
during the corresponding week in 
1919. Comparisons show that the 
loading for the week was the largest 
since Oct. 30, 1920. The gain over 
the week before was due principally 
to the increased movement of coal 
and also merchandise and miscella- 


neous freight, which includes man- 
ufactured products, although in- 
creases were reported in the loading 
of all commodities. 

The total number of freight cars 
idle on railroads on Oct. 23 was 
294,404, or a reduction of 21,973 as 
compared with the total on Oct. 15. 
The reduction was due almost en- 
tirely to increased demand for coal 
cars. Tabulations showed 49,908 
surplus coal cars in good repair on 
Oct. 23, compared with 68,383 on 
Oct. 15, or a reduction within that 
time of 18,475, while there were 26,- 
624 surplus box cars immediately 
available, a reduction of 858 com- 
pared with the total at the middle of 
the month. 


Army of Idle Is Dwindling 


That the army of idle men and 
women is gradually dwindling is 
shown by government reports, 
which also indicate less labor unrest 
than a month ago. Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, directing the un- 
employment canvass, expresses con- 
fidence that an actual survey now 
shown by government reports, 
created by the recent conference, will 
show the situation less acute than at 
first suspected. Mr. Hoover believes 
the number of men in need of jobs 
is greatly below all previous esti- 
mates. 


Employs 2,000 More Needleworkers 


M. E. Smith & Co., of Omaha, 
manufacturers of men’s and women’s 
garments, with factories in a dozen 
Western cities, are so confident of 
returning business that on Nov. 2 
they ordered all their factories to 
resume work with full forces and 
to employ 2,000 additional sewing 
women. The Indianapolis factory 
was ordered to place 500 women at 
work immediately and the Omaha 
factory will add another 500. 


Steel Mill Resumes Operations 

The Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., has resumed 
operations after a curtailment of 
several months according to the Iron 
Age. Employment will be given to 
about 500 men. 


44 Tin Plate Plants Reopen 


Officials of the McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co. announced that the forty- 
four mills of the plant would be 
operated full time beginning Sunday, 
Oct. 31, and that there was assurance 
of continuous operation until Jan. 1, 
1922. For the past few months the 
plant has been operated only in 
part, but with resumption in full 
about 3,000 men will be employed. 


So. Pac. Places Big Rail Order 


One of the largest orders for steel 
rails placed in many months was 
announced Oct. 29 by the Southern 
Pacific R. R. The order was for 
44,600 tons of rails for 1922 delivery, 
placed with the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Co., a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The con- 
tract was said to bring the total of 
orders for the Steel Corporation, 
since it reduced the price of rails $7 
a ton to $40 on Oct. 22, to approxi- 
mately 125,000 tons. The normal re- 
quirements of steel rails for the car- 
riers of the United States is approx- 
imately 2,000,000 tons annually. 
During recent years the roads have 
been economizing in the purchase of 
rails, and as a result are far behind 
in their normal requirements. Con- 
sequently steel men look for an un- 
usual demand for rails next year. 
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Geological Survey Issues Report on 
Proposed Superpower System 


HE U.S. Geological Survey has just issued a report on 

the proposed superpower system for the region between 
Boston and Washington, under the title Professional Paper 
123. An appropriation of $125,000 was made by Congress 
for the purpose of the survey, and $26,000 additional was 
contributed by utilities and industries in the superpower 
zone. The investigation was begun July 1, 1920, and was 
completed within a year. 

The superpower project makes its appeal to the general 
public as a means of saving coal and of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor. The nation’s business demands greater 
and cheaper production and better and cheaper transporta- 
tion, the report states, and the electrification of industries 
and railroads is the answer to that demand. To connect 
all the large generating plants—both steam and water power 
—in one great system means more and cheaper electric cur- 
rent, because each ton of coal will be used to the best ad- 
vantage and our idle rivers will be made to turn wheels, 
especially in the regions farthest removed from the coal 
fields. 

Looking ahead to 1930, with the increased demand for 
power that can then be reasonably expected, the total coal 
saved annually under the unified system, it is stated, will be 
fifty million tons. Under motor operation the industries 
could save $190,000,000 annually in their power bill and 
could make a greater output of product. 

The North Atlantic coast region, to which it is proposed to 
supply more and cheaper electric current, was selected for 
this study because its industries and railroads have the 
maximum requirements for power. The superpower zone 
has relatively small hydro-electric resources and maximum 
industrial-power requirements. Fortunately some of the 
best coal deposits in the country lie near this great indus- 
trial territory, and a prime economic purpose should be so 
to conjoin the hydro-electric supply of power to the steam- 
electric supply as to produce a maximum of energy for a 
minimum investment of capital and a minimum operating 
expense, and at the same time to conserve the rapidly dis- 
appearing cheap fuels of the Appalachian coal fields. 


ECONOMY OF INVESTMENT AND OPERATION SOUGHT 


The superpower system comprehends also a plan of power 
production that includes the generation of electricity by 
steam at tidewater and on inland waters where a sufficient 
quantity of condensing water can be obtained, and also the 
utilization of all hydro-electric power that may be eco- 
nomically obtainable from rivers within the zone or within 
transmission distance of it. The electric power so generated 
will be co-ordinated through a system of interconnected 
transmission lines, the potentials of which will be on the 
order of 220,000 and 110,000 volts. 

Economy of investment and economy of operation are 
the two ends sought by this plan, the outstanding feature 
of which is a great network of inter-connecting transmis- 
sion lines which makes a system out of many units. This 
transmission network and its substations would require 
$104,000,000 by 1980, and the total investment cost of the 
system the same year is given by the engineers as $1,109,- 
564,000, of which $693,218,000 would be new money, for 
more than $400,000,000 worth of existing steam-electric and 
hydro-electric plants are retained in service. 

The question of railroad electrification must be decided 
according to density of traffic, the report states, and so it is 
that of the 36,000 miles of main line, yards and sidings in 
this superpower zone, only about 19,000 miles could be 
profitably electrified. This electrification would cost nearly 
half a billion dollars, but it would save from 11 to 19 per 
cent on the investment, or an average of 14 per cent. Elec- 
trification is the next step in railroad expansion absolutely 
necessary to increase both the capacity and the efficiency 
of our transportation system. Incidentally, the annual sav- 
ing of 9,000,000 tons of coal by the railroads would greatly 
increase the available car supply. 

In his letter to the President, Secretary Fall says: “Had 
the superpower project outlined in this report been in opera- 
tion in 1919 it is believed that twenty-five million tons of 
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coal could have been saved, and with the rapid growth 
expected in the present decade the saving possible in 1930 
by the interconnected electrification of industries and rail- 
roads would be fifty million tons.” 


Will Sell Coal Lands of Reading for Taxes 


ECAUSE Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, increased the 

assessments on the coal lands of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. 357 per cent that company refused 
to pay the land taxes levied in 1918 in Rush, East Hanover 
and Middle Paxton townships. The county commissioners 
plan to offer the coal land for sale at the next County Treas- 
urer’s sale to be held in August, 1922. The commissioners 
have taken the same stand regarding a small tract of coal 
land assessed at $32,288 in the names of J. J. Dull and 
W. Hoff. 

The coal company has paid taxes on the valuations exist- 
ing prior to the establishment of the increased valuations 
at the last triennial assessment and these payments have 
been credited from year to year as on account. 

Prior to 1918 the valuation assessments on the Dauphin 
County anthracite lands of the Reading ran about $300,000, 
but the new valuation placed the holdings of the company 
at $1,372,755. The tax on the increase having been re- 
turned as unpaid, the commissioners hold that this action 
acts as a lien against the property. The commissioners 
have not acted during the past few years because of a 
similar situation in Lebanon County, where the assess- 
ment disputes have been carried to the courts. The de- 
cisions in those cases, however, have not been rendered. | 

The assessments against the several coal tracts owned 
by the Reading Company, as made by W. K. Sekol, mining 
engineer employed by the commissioners, are as follows; 
Rush Township, 5,957 acres of land, of which 871 acres 
contain coal, valuation, $276,028; Middle Paxton Township, 
2,710 acres of land, 1,389 acres of coal, valuation, $391,386; 
East Hanover Township, 4,570 acres of land, 1,067 acres 
of coal, valuation, $705,340. : 


URGING PATRONS TO OBTAIN their supplies of winter 
coal at once, S. Ennes, general manager of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railroad Co., has issued an appeal to residents 
of towns along the road to order their fuel at once. He 
said the railroads have plenty of cars with which to handle 
the coal and therefore are in a position to give immediate 
service which may not be possible if a sudden cold snap brings 
an excessive demand. The notice says: “A careful study 
of the domestic coal situation develops the fact that a very 
small percentage of the coal necessary to meet with the 
requirements of the coal consumers has been purchased; 
hence it is a self-evident fact that the first appearance 
of cold weather will result in there being a rush to secure 
fuel, which undoubtedly, will cause a shortage of such fuel 
for immediate use, thereby causing no little suffering on 
account of lack of fuel for heating purposes.” 


SUBCONTRACTING ADOPTED IN MEXICAN MINES.—Work has 
been resumed in the San Juan mine of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., near Durango, Mexico, following a settle- 
ment between officials of the plant and representatives of 
the union miners over wage matters. The miners went on 
strike last May, when an attempt was made to reduce 
wages, and till recently did not return. The settlement is 
in the form of a contract, with the contractors hiring and 
paying their own help and delivering coal to the headings, 
from which place the smelter employees will move it 
through a tunnel and over a tramway to the tipple. About 
thirty men are affected. 


ACCORDING TO STATISTICS just made public by the Inter~ 
state Commerce Commission, the consumption of coal in’ 
road service on 165 steam roads, exclusive of switching and 
terminal companies, in August, 1921, was 2,479,005 net tons; 
compared with 2,768,783 in August, 1920. The same roads 
in the eight months ended with August this year consumed 
20,538,315 net tons, compared with 22,299,001 tons in the 
same period of 1920. , 


November 10, 1921 


Injunction Upset Operators and Union; 
Strike Not Likely To Be Successful 


slisce is ample evidence in Washington that operators 
in the unionized coal fields are not going to find fault 
with the non-union operators for applying for the injunc- 
tion which Judge Anderson granted. Most operators in the 
unionized fields always have been opposed to the collection 
of. the union dues, and the belief that the practice is illegal 
has been growing. There has been general realization of 
the fact that recognition of the check-off by the President 
of the United States, by the Fuel Administrator and other 
officials has in no way made it legal. Judge Anderson’s 
pronouncement temporarily placed all operators, including 
those outside the immediate jurisdiction of his court, in an 
embarrassing position. 

The position of the unions threatened to be even more 
embarrassing. They could not surrender the check-off 
without a blow. At the same time they were in the worst 
possible position to be called upon to use the strike weapon. 
It would not be a strike against the operators; it would 
be a strike against Judge Anderson and the judicial author- 
ity of the nation. A strike at this time would not affect 
the anthracite region and it is known that the aid of the 
anthracite workers was being relied upon strongly in the 
plans for the strike next spring. 

It is believed by coal specialists in Washington that while 
a strike could be made almost completely effective in Mli- 
nois, Indiana and Ohio, there would be much difficulty in 
making it effective in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Alabama. In the unionized sections 
of those states it is believed that the men would go out 
during the initial stage of the strike, but would not be 
likely to stay out. This belief is based largely on the fact 
that miners generally are not in a good position to strike 
after a long period of slack work, and as a result it is be- 
lieved that there would be a gradual resumption of work 
in the union fields in those states where the union is 
weakest. It is generally admitted that were a general strike 
to be precipitated at this time the chances would be very 
much in favor of the operators coming out on top. 

The statement is heard frequently that the operators 
would welcome a strike under conditions such as existed 
after the pronouncement of Judge Anderson’s opinion. This 
is not the case, judging from the opinions which have come 
into Washington from numerous operators. 

There is evidence that many miners would prefer to have 
more work at a smaller wage with the resulting increase 
in the aggregate of income. That advantage to the oper- 
ator, however, would not compensate for the losses he 
would be forced to sustain by the strike and the danger 
he would incur of bringing down regulatory legislation 
upon the industry. It is thoroughly understood that a strike 
at this time, on the threshold of winter, would bring with 
it powerful demands for relief via the route of Federal 
legislation. The situation so far as the public is concerned 
has been measurably improved by the large additions made 
to stocks since the announcement of the threat to call a 
railroad strike. Incidentally the Indianapolis injunction 
came just at the time to prevent a material slump in coal 
production. The loadings the first of last week indicate 
that a rapid decline was about to set in but production 
seems to have recovered sharply during the latter part of 
the week ended Nov. 5. 

There is a feeling in many quarters outside of labor cir- 
cles that a court injunction is no way to settle labor dis- 
putes. This process is cumbersome and slow and many 
hold it to be an entirely impracticable remedy for an acute 
situation requiring prompt action. Secretary Hoover 
points to this as only another indication that something 
fundamental must be done in the matter of industrial 
relations. He has pointed out the utter fallibility of at- 
tempting to penalize strikers in a statutory manner. It 
is his opinion that a type of tribunal can be evolved to pass 
on matters of industrial relations and that public opinion 
can be relied upon to insist upon compliance with the man- 
dates of its tribunal. 

Operators recognize that the union cannot be killed in 
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the Central Competitive Field. The check-off is not a 
requisite for its maintenance. An example is had in the 
anthracite region, which is entirely unionized and has no 
check-off. It is obvious, however, that the loss of the 
check-off in the outlying fields would be a serious handicap 
to the progress of unionization. 


Hampton Roads Shippers Ask Readjustment 
Of N.& W. Demurrage Charges 


WENTY-ONE coal shippers doing business at Hampton 

Roads have instituted proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission seeking readjustment of de- 
murrage charges on the Norfolk & Western Ry. and a re- 
covery of excess payments they assert have been already 
made to the amount of approximately $500,000. Construc- 
tion of tariffs covering demurrage charges on coal shipped 
to the Lamberts Point Coal Exchange by members of that 
institution is involved in the proceedings. The bill was 
filed with the commission by K. K. Gartner, of Washing- 
ton, attorney for the shippers, and the proceedings are the 
result of a conference of coal shippers held in Norfolk early 
in October at which a committee headed by W. W. Houston, 
of Norfolk, was appointed to institute the action. 

The proceedings ask an investigation to determine the 
basis of the present demurrage charges and to construe 
the tariffs to ascertain if they are being applied properly. 
If the construction placed on the tariffs. by the railroads 
is correct, shippers ask to have it amended so as to allow 
credit for cars dumped in advance of the expiration of five 
days’ free time allowed before demurrage is assessed. The 
bill also seeks reparation for excess payments and relief 
from payment of outstanding bills in excess of what the 
complainants feel the charges should be. 

The contention of the shippers is set forth in a memo- 
randum prepared at the Norfolk conference in October. 
It points out that the Lamberts Point Coal Exchange is the 
real consignee of all coal shipped to its tidewater pools and 
that demurrage against members of the exchange must be 
computed collectively and assessed proportionately. The 
memorandum says that the Norfolk & Western tariff pro- 
vides for a computation of demurrage on the basis of car 
detention and assessment against individual members but 
that it has in error computed the charges on a basis of 
credits in different pools from the date of car arrivals and 
not upon the actual detention of cars. Even should car 
detention be the proper basis of demurrage, the memoran- 
dum says, members of the exchange should be allowed 
credit for cars dumped before the expiration of free time. 

The coal companies joining in the proceedings before the 
commission are the Smokeless Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va.; 
Castner, Curran & Bullitt, New York; Cosgrove & Wyn- 
koop Co., New York; Dexter & Carpenter Co., New York; 
Emmons Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia; Fort Dearborn: Coal 
& Export Co., Norfolk; Hasler & Co., Norfolk; Jewett, Big- 
elow & Brooks, Detroit; Kentenia Coal Co., Cincinnati; Lake 
& Export Coal Corporation, Huntington, W. Va.; W. A. 
Marshall & Co., New York; Matlack Coal & Iron Corpora- 
tion, New York; Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., Beckley, W. 
Va.; C. H. Sprague & Son Co., Boston; Virginia Smokeless 
Coal Co., Tazewell; George E. Warren Corporation, Bos- 
ton; Weston Dodson & Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co., Richmond. 


Senate Defeats Smoot Sales Tax Amendments 


Y votes of 43 to 25 and 46 to 25 the Senate defeated 
the Smoot sales tax amendments to the tax bill, the 
former proposing a “mannfacturers’ and producers’ tax of 
1 per cent upon every commodity manufactured or produced, 
when sold, leased or licensed for consumption or use without 
further process of manufacture,” and the latter a business 
sales tax of one-half per cent on sales of goods, wares or 
merchandise manufactured or purchased by such person 
for sale, the production of coal to constitute manufacture. 
Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, was the principal opponent 
of the sales tax, directing his remarks mainly to the: tax 
on coal. He said purchasers would be compelled to pay it. 
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September Bituminous Production by States, 
As Estimated by Geological Survey 


RIGIN, by states, of the 35,127,000 tons of soft coal 

produced in the month of September is given in the 
subjoined table. The figures are estimates by the Geologi- 
cal Survey based upon records of cars loaded by the 
principal coal-carrying roads, and checked against what lim- 
ited statistics of current mine production are available from 
state and local sources. While the estimates of total pro- 
duction are shown by experience to be within 2 per cent of 
correct, the state estimates are subject to a much larger 
margin of error. The principal obstacle to accuracy in the 
preparation of these estimates is the necessity for arbitra- 
rily apportioning between states the tonnage of roads orig- 
inating coal in more than one state. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL, BY STATES, 
JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1921 


(In Net Tons) 


Year to 
July August September Sept. 30 

Alabams 3, ett. «ae seers 870,000 1,005,000 1,045,000 9,081,000 
Arkarisasicd ciotaitecattt s sicie ets 147,000 157,000 52,000 1,236,000 
Colorado woe a. cee see *663,000 777,000 862,000 6,586,000 
HNOIS) ee eee eee eee 4,841,000 6,196,000 6,325,000 49,395,000 
Indiana. . J.stesbee dase ents 1,360,000 1,720,000 1,750,000 14,722,000 
Towa -aattereecte tie kaa 354,000 56,000 483,000 4,073,000 
Kansas iaosies woe eeintentiee 396,000 426,000 433,000 3,69,000 
Kentuaky 7 ovtewcstete stick 2,311,000 2,562,000 2,601,000 21,371,000 
Maryland 2 os.teus eee 158,000 162,000 57,000 1,700,000 
Michigano es. bores toe 7,000 02,000 94,000 05,000 
Missouri. 5. <iteocaiteeie ete 319,000 332,000 350,000 2,988,000 
Montana; Sfsss.5ser een ae 226,000 307,000 351,000 2,327,000 
New Mexico ian. .siceh eee 192,000 189,000 188,000 1,783,000 
North Dakota ieote seers 35,000 50,000 63,000 411,000 
MOLS asserts 2,615,000 2,868,000 2,715,000 23,390,000 
Oklahoma #02) poeta teen 198,00 35,000 221,000 1,772,000 
Pennsylvania............0. *8,175,00 9,158,000 9,161,000 81,802,000 
Tennessee. sae sc chiactenmier 330,000 387,000 395,000 3,364,000 
Texas's isin. cehicte ote 96,00 84,000 74,000 780,000 
Utahns niet ecto aor 267,000 412,000 442,000 2,850,00C 
Virginia 4.joon. be eee 385,000 389,000 445,000 3,727,000 
Washington. ./o.... eevee 172,000 191,000 231,000 1,894,000 
West) Varginia..c ces ceunieoes 5,659,000 5,654,000 5,796,000 51,104,000 
Wyoming.) .c esse Soccer 529,000 709,000 784,000 5,423,000 
Other 'Statestiea eee 10,000 10,000 9,000 89,000 


Total bituminous......... 30,385,000 34,538,000 35,127,000 296,342,000 


* Revised from last report. t+ Includes Alaska, California, Georgia, fIdaho 
North Carolina, Oregon and South Dakota. 


PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL, BY GROUPS OF STATES, 1919-1921 
(In net tons) 


Year 1921 at 
First Nine Same Rate as 
: Months of First Nine 
Region 1921 Months 1920 1919 
Northeast (a)............ 176,835,000 235,780,000 331,510,000 300,420,275 
Southern Appalachian (b). 12,482,000 16,643,000 23,500,000 20,803,263 
Eastern Interior (c)...... . 71,187,000 94,916,000 130,800,000 90,407,132 
Western Interior (d)...... 14,519,000 19,359,000 29,930,000 21,741,003 
Mountain States and North- 
west (ees ee ee 21,286,000 28,381,000 40,680,000 32,381,012 
Totau(oencrmecveec ner 296,309,000 395,079,000 556.420,000 465,752,685 


(a) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Uhio, West Virginia, Marylana, tasvern nen- 
tucky, and Virginia. (b) Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee. (c) Illinois, Indiana, 
and Western Kentucky. (d) Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas. (e) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakotz, 
and Washington. (f) Alaska, California, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
South Dakota not included. 





Two Thousand Gather at Institute Banquet 


N THURSDAY evening, Oct. 27, the Hazleton Mining 

Institute held its annual banquet in the girls’ dining 
room of the Duplan Silk Mills of the city of Hazleton, Pa. 
It was probably one of the largest gatherings of its kind 
ever held in the anthracite fields. Places were set for 1,700 
men and fully three hundred had to wait until the others 
were served. Men were present who in industrial life filled 
all positions from president to door boy. All nationalities 
in the anthracite field were represented. Many could hardly 
understand English. 

Owing to the sickness of John W. Crooks, president of the 
institute, Robert A. Evans, the new superintendent of the 
Hazleton division of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., presided at 
the banquet. The invocation was made by the Rev. John 
Harvey. 

Following the dinner Mr. Evans acted as toastmaster and 
introduced the speaker of the evening. Mr. Evans in his 
introductory remarks made some interesting statements in 
relation to the institute. He said that there were more 
than 2,400 members, comprising not only the men who con- 
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ceived the plans of mining but also the men who cut and 
loaded the coal. At the meeting of the institute on Dec. 
12, 1908, only twenty-nine men were present. At the ban- 
quet in 1911 425 men attended, whereas on this occasion 
2,000 men were present of the 2,400 who were enrolled. 

Mr. Evans added that the larger and cleaner beds of coal 
were becoming rapidly exhausted and that they had to turn 
to the thinner and dirtier beds. Pumping lifts were higher 
and the amount of water raised was greater, transportation 
was over greater distances, and coal had to be prepared 
more carefully, as the market was more exacting. No 
longer, therefore, can the officials in selecting foremen choose 
men promiscuously from the body of the employees. The 
mine boss must know mining and have a degree of educa- 
tion. To supply this was the purpose of the institute. He 
spoke of the classes provided and of the lectures that were 
given at the regular meetings of the institute. 

At the conclusion of his talk he introduced John Dennis 
Mahoney, of Philadelphia, who spoke of democracy and then 
introduced Major Victor Bruce Grant, formerly of the Eng- 
lish army and now a correspondent of the Associated Press. 
The banquet was ended with the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


Hollenback Shaft Catches Fire 


DISASTROUS fire occurred at the Hollenback colliery 

of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. on Oct. 29, the 
cause of which is so far unknown. The fire apparently 
started in the shaft and is under control. For a while 
the flames shot out of the shaft to a height of 75 ft. The 
fire still continues at all the level landings. The breaker 
is built adjoining the shaft and if it had not been for the 
firemen of the city of Wilkes-Barre, where the shaft is 
located, and the protection afforded by a sheathing of iron, 
the breaker could not have been saved. The shaft timbers 
are burned down to the collar and it would appear as if 
they will all have to be replaced. The shaft has four 
compartments for hoisting and one for pumping. 


September Coal-Mine Fatalities Reduced 
45, or 0.06 Per Million Tons 


CCORDING to reports received by the U. S. Bureau of 

Mines from the various state mine inspectors, 152 men 
were killed during September in and about the coal mines 
of the country, as compared with 197 killed in the corre- 
sponding month of 1920. The 1921 figures show a decrease 
of 45 fatalities, or about 23 per cent, from the record of 
the same month of last year. Based upon an estimated 
output of 42,229,000 net tons in September, 1921, the fatality 
rate is 3.60 per million tons produced. The mortality rate 
during September last year was 3.66 and the production of 
coal was 53,810,000 net tons. The average number of lives 
lost during September of each year from 1913 to 1920 has 
been 189. The production of coal has averaged 51,886,000 
tons, showing a fatality rate of 3.64 per million tons as rep- 
resentative of the month of September for the past eight 
years. 

During the first nine months of the present year 1,455 
men were killed by accidents at coal mines, against 1,686 
killed during the corresponding months of 1920, a decrease 
of 231 fatalities, or 14 per cent. These figures represent a 
fatality rate of 4.01 per million tons mined in 1921 and 3.56 
per million tons mined in 1920. 

Of the total of 152 fatalities during September, 30 occur- 
red at the bituminous coal mines in Pennsylvania, a decrease 
of 115 from September a year ago; 25 in West Virginia, a 
decrease of 6; 14 in Illinois, a reduction of 3; 6 in Kentucky, 
a reduction of 8; 5 in Ohio, a reduction of 4; 4 in Indiana, 
a reduction of 8; 5 in Ohio, a reduction of 13; 5 in Alabama, 
a reduction of 4; 3 in Indiana, a reduction of 12. At the 
anthracite mines in Pennsylvania, 41 men were killed, as 
against 20 during September of last year. 





THE LABORER’S HIRE is not always determined by the 
laborer’s ire-—Columbia Record. 





THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST doesn’t impede our progress 
nearly so much as the industrial rest.—Columbia Record. 
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Court of Appeals Temporarily Lifts Anderson Injunction 
Against Check-Off; Strike Threat Delayed 


Appeals at Chicago which suspended the injunction 

issued at Indianapolis by Judge A. B. Anderson, for- 
bidding the check-off, the general strike of coal-mine 
workers which seemed imminent earlier in the week is 
averted. It seems likely that no trouble will be experienced 
anywhere, although the operators, feeling, from testimony 
recently given, that the check-off is a thing of infamy which 
no good citizen should pay, are anxious to cease to deduct 
it from the wages of their men. If the check-off is used 
to buy rifles to convert non-union men into union men by 
murder and maiming it is not the part of an operator even 
to act under compulsion as a go-between in such a transac- 
tion. This sentiment makes it difficult for the operators to 
understand the action of the court Nov. 14 in Chicago and 
to wonder whether on Nov. 16, when that action comes under 
review, Judge Anderson will not be sustained. 

However, Indiana operators will re-establish the check-off, 
the United Mine Workers of America having been so notified 
by P. H. Penna, secretary-treasurer of the Indiana Bitumin- 
ous Coal Operators Association. William Mitch, who occu- 
pies the same position with District No. 11 (the State of 
Indiana), says that all the men will return to work. 


MINERS WoRK PENDING DECISION OF COURT OF APPEALS 


(J anresis 8c on a decision of the Federal Court of 


In the other districts the tendency is to work while await- 
ing the final decision of the Court of Appeals. Both opera- 
tors and men seem firmly convinced that it is best to find 
out how the ground stands before precipitating a struggle. 
What that decision will be it is hard to forecast. William 
A. Glasgow, of Philadelphia, and Henry Warum, of Indian- 
apolis, who appeared for the union before the Court of 
Appeals, which included Judges Baker, Alshuler and Evans, 
laid stress on the fact that the injunction violated a “legal 
contract” and declared that neither he, Mr. Glasgow nor Mr. 
Lewis could undertake for the union that there would be 
no more unionizing in West Virginia. Neither of these 
arguments seems likely to have much influence with the 
court, for the contract has yet to be proved legal, and if 
Messrs. Glasgow and Lewis cannot prevent a violation of the 
law, then the court must. The Court of Appeals in making 
its decision did not have the benefit of copies of the evidence 
given before Judge Anderson or of the affidavits in relation 
to the matter at issue. It has ordered that the clerk of the 
District Court at Indianapolis forward these documents to 
Chicago. 

Passing in review the events of the week: The injunction 
of Judge Anderson was followed by a telegram sent out from 
the headquarters of the United Mine Workers at Indian- 
apolis, Nov. 1. In this dispatch, which was addressed to 
union officials in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, Wyoming, Montana and Washing- 
ton, sixteen states in all, the international union leaders 
referred to the fact, if it be indeed a fact, that the con- 
tract made was in accord with the award of the U. S. Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission. This appeal to Caesar, however, 
is quite specious, for it is not true that the mine workers 
are employed under the contract written by that commis- 
sion. No sooner was it made than the mine workers broke 
it. Another contract was made with large wage concessions. 
This contract was arranged to terminate at the same time 
as the commission agreement, namely, March 31, 1922. It 
is still in full force and effect, not by virtue of the com- 
mission’s ruling, which it abundantly violates, but by reason 
of the signatures of the operators. 

The commision said: “The terms, conditions and pro- 
visions, mining rates and wage schedules in effect on Oct. 
31, 1919, in what is known as the Washington Agreement, 
dated Oct. 6, 1917, and in the agreement” which preceded it 
should continue in effect subject to certain wage and other 
modifications. The chek-off was not among the terms modi- 
fied. It undoubtedly was permitted to remain among the 


conditions of the agreement, and it was not surrendered in 
the later contract. But the majority report of the com- 
mission did not speak favorably of it and actually recom- 
mended that a scale committee be appointed to consider 
among other matters its discontinuance. The union was not 
pleased with the section of the award and quietly ignored 
it. As a result no committee was appointed and the check- 
off continued to flourish. Nothing could be more hollow 
than the sanctimonious professions made by union officials 
in the preamble of the telegram calling on the districts to 
take appropriate action against Judge Anderson’s decision. 
They are untruthful when they say that the commission’s 
award rules today as also when they add that the same body 
approved the check-off. 

The United Mine Workers’ telegram concludes with these 
mysterious words: “Any abrogation or setting aside of any 
part or section of this agreement, including the section pro- 
viding for the checking-off for the United Mine Workers 
of America of union dues and assessments, cannot be re- 
garded as other than a violation of the agreement and 
should be treated accordingly by the district officers and 
local unions within your jurisdictions.” 

This telegraphed notice from union headquarters was 
somewhat generally regarded by union men, the operators 
and the public as an adroit and dishonest “passing of the 
buck,” for Lewis, Murray and Green, from whom it 
emanated, did not explain the telegram even when asked 
point-blank by the correspondents. What, it was asked, 
was the meaning of the expression “cannot be regarded as 
other than a violation of the agreement, and should be 
treated accordingly.” ? 


FARRINGTON ASKS LEWIS TO INTERPRET MESSAGE 


Frank Farrington, president of the Illinois district and 
one of Lewis’s foremost antagonists, called on Mr. Lewis 
in a telegram to interpret the document. Did the inter- 
national officials want the district presidents to call a strike 
if the operators in their districts refused to collect the 
check-off? Would they be repudiated if they did? Lewis 
replied as evasively a sever, saying that the operators who 
abrogated the existing contract impaired the validity of 
the instrument, which statement, indeed, cleared up none of 
Farrington’s problems. 

Meanwhile men were striking. They had anticipated 
Judge Anderson’s injunction and were ready. The day after 
it was written and the day before it came into effect five 
mines in Indiana employing more than 1,500 men were 
reported closed. At Floodwood, Ohio, at mine No. 26 of 
the New York Coal Co., 300 went out without waiting for 
the statement from union headquarters at Indianapolis. 
While Lewis, Murray and Green were busy with counsel 
these men struck. Not until evening of that day was the 
shilly-shally word from headquarters with its enigmatic 
language put over the wires. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, on hearing of Judge Anderson’s decision is 
reported to have declared him a “slave driver,” saying that 
such actions “are making it impossible for us to have a 
law-abiding patriotic and rational labor organization of 
American citizens’—as much as to say that if the union 
could not compel the operators to collect union dues, revolu- 
tion and violence were excusable. 

Questions naturally arose whether Judge Anderson’s 
decision was effective outside Indiana, and the [Illinois 
operators inquired of their counsel whether they should obey 
the injunction of the Federal judge or should regard them- 
selves bound by that of Judge Charles H. Miller, of Frank- 
lin County, Illinois, which prohibited them from interfering 
with the check-off. To Colorado, Iowa and Oklahoma 
operators it seemed quite clear that the injunction did not 
refer to them and consequently there was no talk of aban- 
doning the check-off and it will be collected as usual. 

The Indiana operators, not being troubled by a confiict of 
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injunctions and being clearly subject to Judge Anderson’s 
decision, early undertook to be. govered by the injunction. 
As.a result only sixteen mines were running in that state 
on Nov. 2. Decision was not easy for the Illinois operators. 
They put off the matter till Nov. 10, planning a meeting on 
that date in Chicago. 

The Pittsburgh operators seemed more desirous than all 
others to rid themselves of the check-off, which was at once 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade and a contribution to 
violence in West Virginia. As early as Nov. 2 they decided 
to obey the injunction, and late on Nov. 4 they, through 
R. W. Gardner, Commissioner of the Pittsburgh Coal Pro- 
ducers Association, notified Robert R. Gibbons, president of 
‘District No. 5, that they would not longer collect the check- 
off. As a result the district executive board decided at a 
special meeting to call a strike at midnight, Monday, Nov. 
7, and even when Gibbons heard that the Federal Court of 
Appeals failed to sustain Judge Anderson he was not ready 
to withdraw his order. Would the Pittsburgh operators 
reverse themselves as readily as had the courts? 

In central Pennsylvania the operators of District No. 2 
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met on Nov. 4 in Altoona and passed a resolution abolishing 
the check-off. This was as follows: 

“In view of the decision of Judge Anderson in the case 
of the Borderland Coal Corporation against the United Mine 
Workers of America, and in view of the evidence adduced in 
that case of the vicious misuse of the funds collected 
through the check-off system, which evidence established 
that such system is against the public interest, it is the 
sense of this meeting that the operators in this association 
immediately discontinue the collection of the check-off.” 

Another resolution declared that this would not affect the 
wage scale or any working agreement other than the check- 
off. The miners might still have checkweighmen and deduc- 
tions would be made on the payroll for them; not from all 
the employees but only from those who had coal to he 
weighed, namely the miners, scrapers and loaders. 

Ohio is not a unit. The south and north of the state have 
little in common. The Ohio operators in the southern part 


of the state met and decided they could not agree on com- 
mon action at once, so they adjurned to meet Nov: 7. On 
Nov. 4 the coal operators of eastern Ohio—or should we not 





COAL FIELDS OF UNITED STATES SHOWING CHECK-OFF, NO CHECK-OFF AND NON-UNION FIELDS 
Those fields which are marked in solid black are likely to suspend work if the check-off is declared illegal by the 


Federal Court of Appeals on further review. 


There will be strikes in any event if the districts which 


have suspended the check-off persist in their decision, but that is not thought likely. 


UNION FIELDS COLLECTING CHECK-OFF 


Approximate 

No. Tons Number 
on Produced of Men 

Map Field in 1918 Employed 
in 1918} 
2 Central Pennsylvania....... 61,629,000 72,500 
3 Northern Pennsylvania...............-...+% 8,051,000 10,000 
4° Pitteburgh eta, aan aa ee ee eee 51,554,000 45,600 
7.” Gumberland-Piedmont: =o. vawent hee Le 4,267,000 6,000 
8. Fairmont ik sree cas eects Be nae en ads 20,104,000 20,000 
9 New River Nt ce cis: att eh arte 7 caine 7,447,000 8,000 
Pi<<Kanawha : OA ae eee pen mene n ec. cane 8,000,000 9,000 
12; -Mastern: Ohio aren rie tc ee 30,287,000 27,500 
13 Southern: Qhiow ara arte ne er rae 15,768,000 18,000 
14}; Michigan \! eye she ace rras) Ay eee ee 1,465,000 2,500 
19.2 Indiana “3, sips oe eee 30,679,000 30,300 
20 Things’ ae f6 ee eee eee, Ree 89,291,000 85,900 
Ziv: Western: Kentuckyaisci tie cei Roe 10,883,000 12,400 
22: EOWA ijt Genie ee ee ie 8,192,000 13,300 
23 Missouri and Kansas....... aire LO Chee eee 13,229,000 20,200 
24 Arkansas and Oklahoma.......5.0'........+6% 7,040,000 12,400 
27 © “WYOMING a5 2 tein ihe cee Nee Lee eee 9,438,000 7,500 
28" Montana’ 5 22. ee a, roe 4,532,000 4,600 
381,856,000 406,700 


UNION FIELDS NOT COLILECTING CHECK-OFF 








Approximate 
No. Tons Number 
on Produced of Men 
Map Field in 1918 Fmployes 
in 
1, Anthracite... 5n'Mo taxes dhe etebcs as Sn ne eee rere 98,800,000 147,000 
15 “Hastern Kentuckyincnnsestanay aa es aiceeie ise aie + 20,700,000 6,900 
26: Colorado), / is 5 ASCE em ei dersioa tere ee aes es 12,400,000 14,500 
131,900,000 188,400 
NON-UNION FIELDS 
6 Connellsville, Westmoreland, Latrobe, Greens- 
burg; Ligonier# 4.0 5 oe wee or aoe 53,400,000 35,900 
5 Somerset. sci oaths fore aeer ae wan ae ese 0,000,000 11,000 
9. Winding Gulf icra. corks Sessa eee 7,000,000 7,500 
10. Pocahontas! 0285 fn ee ee a es *, 23,100,000 15,100 
11 .Logan-Kenova #lhacker*y.2 ne see ee 22,655,000 14,900 
16... Virginians . ccndcwisc eect «ata olaee el atee 10,300.000 11,000 
18° Alabamial oto as cle on ee he eee aes 19,200,000 26,000 
26 "Now: Mexico $i. Haat eta ee eae ,000,000 4,000 
29. <Ttabiseys gic a teen, oes eaten eee ronan 5,100,000 4,100° 
30 * Washingtoniinaeoe chee oe ete aoe cea? 4,000,000 5,100. 
105,255,000 135,600 
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rather say northern Ohio, for they operate toward the 
northern end of the field (the men who constitute the Pitts- 
burgh Vein Operators’. Association) —decided to abolish the 
check-off. 

In, the anthracite region there is no check-off and the 
excitement in which the other fields were thrown was not 
exhibited in that region. However, should there be a strike, 
these men, glutted with steady work and keen themselves 
for the check-off, would be apt to come out in sympathy with 
their bituminous confreres. 

Perhaps it should be stated here that Judge Anderson 
after making his decision suspended its operation till the 
Borderland Coal Corporation, which applied for the process, 
could give bond in $1,000 for the indemnification of the 
defendants should the injunction be reversed. This bond 
was entered Nov. 2, when the process became of full force 
and effect. 

In all there were about 28,000 men on strike in Indiana, 
Ohio and Illinois on Nov. 8. In the Hocking region six 
mines employing 2,000 men were idle. On that date at 
Centralia, Ill., several hundred men returned to work to 
await definite orders from the mine leaders, who here, as in 
all other sections and states, favored concerted action and 
were opposed to any attempt to strike till the operators of 
the state or section voted to discontinue the check-off. On 
Nov. 4 the Hocking men were going to work. ‘Thus at the 
moment when the Federal Court in Chicago reversed the 
action of Judge Anderson, men were returning to work and 
other men were going out. 

~The maps and tables in this article exhibit the conditions 
obtaining in the field with relation to the check-off and the 
number of men likely to be affected if the dues and assess- 
ments thus known are declared to be in violation of the law. 
The check-off is collected in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, in Pennsylvania except in the anthracite, West- 
moreland, Connellsville and Comerset fields; in West 
Virginia except in the Mingo, Logan, Pocahontas and part 
of the New River fields; in northwestern Kentucky and in 
the railroad mines in the State of Washington. There are 
exceptions in most of these fields but they are few. 


Mine Workers to Test Constitutionality of 
Kansas Industrial Relations Court 


FORMER Iowa State Senator, John T. Clarkson, has 

been retained by the United Mine Workers of America 
to enter proceedings to test the constitutionality of the 
Kansas Industrial Relations Court law. He is well known 
as the counsel of the mine workers in Iowa. The manner 
of conducting the attack is left to him but a union mine 
worker probably will appear as plaintiff, alleging injury 
by reason of the application of the law. The litigation 
initiated by Alexander Howat and still pending is said not 
to raise the question of constitutonality. 

On Nov. 5 the provisional officers of the union in Kansas, 
who have taken the places of Howat and Dorchy since their 
incarceration, warned the mine workers who were on strike 
against the imprisonment of these men that they must 
return to work before Nov. 15 or the charters of all the 
local unions where the strike continued would be suspended. 


Commission Lets Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
Reduce Its Mine Workers’ Wages 


FTER obtaining the consent of the representatives 
under the Employees’ Representation Plan to a reduc- 
tion in wages the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. on Sept. 1 
lowered its wages approximately 30 per cent in Huerfano 
and Las Animas counties so as to meet the competition of 
other steel manufacturers who were obtaining their fuel 
at a lower wage rate. The State Industrial Commission 
ordered the wage restored till it had made an investigation. 
On Nov. 5 the commission suspended its temporary order, 
saying that an agreement had been made.and that the 
reduction squared with that understanding. In making its 
award the commission did not enter into the fairness of 
the wage reduction. The members of the commission de- 
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clared that the mine workers would not be violating the 
state industrial law if they went on strike against the 
decrease in pay, for the order is not mandatory: but merely 
records the findings of the court. The decision specified 
that the reduced wage could be put in effect legally only 
at mines where this “agreement had been reached, between 
the company and its employees,” and listed eleven mines in 
the two counties mentioned as coming under the provisions. 

The United Mine Workers of America through John P. 
McLennon, president of district 15, stated that union em- 
ployees would strike if an attempt was made to reduce their 
wages. When the reduction was first attempted in Sep- 
tember several mines struck for ten days, returning to work 
only when the commisson interposed its restraining order. 
Any reductions in other mines can be made only after a 
30-day investigation by the court. i 


N.C. A. Denied Permanent Injunction in 
Removal Case; Temporary Stay Extended 


USTICE HITZ of the Supreme Court of the District of 

Columbia has refused to grant the permanent injunc- 
tion sought by the National Coal Association to restrain 
United States officials from requiring the presence of cer- 
tain officials of the association in court at Indianapolis. 
The permanent injunction was refused on the ground that it 
would interfere with a criminal action. At the same time 
Justice Hitz dismissed the temporary injunction but took up 
immediately the request of the National Coal Association 
for an extension of that injunction and it was.granted. As 
a result officials of the National Coal Association may not 
be served with a summons until the matter has been passed 
upon by the Court of Appeals. A ruling by that tribunal 
will not be forthcoming for several months. 


DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION will meet 
Nov. 18 at the Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati. More than the 
usual amount of business has accumulated, due to the fact 
that this meeting has been deferred because of President 
Bradley’s illness. Prior to the meeting of the directors 
Mr. Bradley expects to confer with Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Meetings of the railroad relations, 
government relations, and other committees are scheduled 
to be held in Cincinnati the day before the directors’ meet- 
ing. A wide range of subjects of interest to the coal indus- 
try will be discussed and an important report submitted on 
the export situation. 


IN RESPONSE TO A recent suggestion of the Secretary of 
Commerce the American Mining Congress has appointed a 
coal committee, one of three mining committees, to co- 
operate with the department in improvement of the mining 
industry. The coal committee consists of President J. G. 
Bradley of the National Coal Association; S. D. Warriner, 
of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Philadelphia; Thomas 
H. Watkins, of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, 
New York; Charles S. Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and Albert J. Nason, Nason Coal Co., 
Chicago. The mining committees will meet Seeretary 
Hoover Nov. 14. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR is gathering statistics con- 
cerning coal wages for use in adjusting wage agreements 
next spring. For a month it has had field. agents at work, 
co-operation being extended by the operators in giving 
information covering average hourly earnings from a rep- 
resentative number of mines, union and non-union, 


JUDGE ANDERSON WANTS to give the check-off system a 
check out.—New York Sun. 


As BUSINESS SEES IT, highways of prosperity can be 
reached only through buy-ways.—Norfolk Virginia-Pilot. 


SUCCESS IS STILL OPERATED on the self-service plan.— 
Kingston Whig. 


BETWEEN THE DEMANDS of the unions and the Union, 
employers are up against it.—Columbia Record. 
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prevailing before the flurry caused by the erst- 

while rail-strike threat. Quotations are being 
made over a delivery period of thirty days and longer, 
indicating unexpected confidence in the stability of the 
market in the face of the check-off controversy. Coal 
Age index of spot bituminous prices stands at 91 as 
of Nov. 7—unchanged from Oct. 31. 

The recent railroad strike threat failed to affect the 
market materially, but it was the direct cause of con- 
siderable additional production of bituminous coal, much. 
of which is now being delivered. The stocks accumu- 
lated as a matter of precaution when the rail -threat 
loomed are acting as a buffer against the possibility 
of a shortage if the miners strike. A large volume 
of the more recent production is going into storage and 
were the miners’ tie-up to materialize, industries gen- 
erally would have three or four weeks’ reserve which 
should be ample to tide them over any anticipated emer- 
gency. In the Midwest especially, large stocks of 
steam coals have been accumulating at the mines as a 
result of the prolonged sluggish market. The big 
buyer knows this and discounts the importance of plac- 
ing heavy orders on the current market. 


[iv market has settled down to the price basis 


SPORADIC STRIKES OF SHORT DURATION 


Judge Anderson’s decision against the collection of 
the check-off was quickly followed last week by the 
decree of the Federal Court of Appeals in Chicago sus- 
pending this injunction, pending a hearing set for Nov. 
16. Sporadic strikes in Indiana and Ohio, which fol- 
lowed Judge Anderson’s injunction, were short-lived in 
the light of the second court action. The situation 
began to look serious when District No. 5—the Pitts- 
burgh region—voted to strike on Nov. 7. 

Anthracite production is holding well, stimulated by 
the seasonal demand for family sizes. Independent 
premiums are heavy, especially on stove coal, which is 


in the best call. Steam coals are not so active, but any 
trouble in the bituminous producing fields would have 
an immediate bolstering effect and enable operators to 
move stocks held at the mines. 

The coke market has turned soft as production has 
further outdistanced requirements. Furnacemen have 
withdrawn many of their inquiries, preferring to await 
the expected freight reductions, and this has left coke 
operators “holding the bag.” 
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Production declined 107,000 tons during the week ended 
Oct. 29, when 10,951,000 net tons were mined. The decline 
in output following the removal of the rail-strike threat 
shows how readily production responds to variations in 
demand. With transportation assured, the demand almost 
immediately slipped back and output declined accordingly. 
The decline continued into last week—Oct. 31-Nov. 5. Pre- 
liminary reports on Monday, Oct. 31, show a decline of 
4,679 cars loaded, compared with the preceding Monday. 
Loadings were sharply reduced on Nov. 1 by the observance 
of a religious holiday, and the week’s output was further 
affected by the strikes in Ohio and Indiana as a protest 
against the check-off injunction. 

October production is estimated at 43,741,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the Geological Survey. This is an increase of 8,614,- 
000 tons over the preceding month. Doubtless the demand 
was mainly stimulated by the possibility of a stoppage of 
transportation, rather than by an increase in consumption. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Week Ended 1921 1920 


: 12,110,000 
Oct. 22 (b) 1 1,058, 000 12,232,000 
Oct. 29 (a) iD aan 000 12,407,000 
Daily average 1,8 25,000- 2,068,000 
Calendar year 338,214,000 
1,324,000 
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448,788,000 
Daily average, cal- 
endar year 1,754,000 


1,906,000 


Oct. 22 (b) 
Oct. 29 (a) 
Calendar year 


LAY 78 88 


COKE 
102,000 


73,409,000 


391,000 
102,000 422,000 
Calendar year 4,496,000 17,688,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report. 
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However, the month’s output was lower than that in any 
recent year but 1914, when 37,600,000 tons were produced. 

Retail bituminous stocks have been greatly increased dur- 
ing the past few weeks. The steam markets of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York fail to reflect the possibility of 
_any operating troubles. New England consumers are again 
apathetic and sales are dragging. Industries in that section 
are not manufacturing goods ahead of immediate orders 
booked and are basing their fuel requirements accordingly. 
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Hampton Roads shippers are feeling this reaction, as 
coastwise markets have comprised two-thirds of the recent 
pier activity. Prices have softened on marine freights. Total 
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dumpings at the piers were 294,334 gross tons in the week 
ended Nov. 3, as compared with 252,694 in the preceding 
week. A decline in dumpings for this week is probable, 
brought about by the return of a sluggish coastwise market. 
British export quotations have again dropped, showing the 
futility of any hope for early American business abroad and 
export tonnage is mainly going to the West Indies and 
Southern ports. 

While Secretary Hoover has expressed the opinion that 
he does not expect anything to come from the negotiations 
looking to the employment of Shipping Board ships in the 
export coal trade, operators still entertain some hope that 
a plan may yet be worked out. Even should the Shipping 
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Bituminous Coal Durnped at 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


























Market Oct. 3 Oct. 24, Oct. 31, Nov. 5, Market Oct. 3, Oct. 24, Oct.31, Nov. 5, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 19217 Quoted 192] 1921 1921 1921F 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $4.75 $4.70 $4.80 $4.70@$4.95 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.05 $2.20 $2.15 $2.10@$2.20 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.80 2.65 2.55 2.35@ 2.70 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.55 1.70 1.55 1.55@ 1.65 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus 2.10 1.60 [Nay bs 1.50@ 2.00 
Pocahontas lump......... aes wee Oe He e. _ : i a 39 a: es Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run..... ACEO Weare .6 : é ; : inelielomp een Yt. ; ob SB ade 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... A cies, SOME 808114750490 RT pee ran Chine eet ee Oo 
Cleartield mine run....... Bostonweeie [oem ae ese 2 alee Wrasllinn Ll: screenings... Chicago..... 1.70 1.90 1.60 1.00@ 2.25 
Cambria mine run........ Bostont. ce De eee See a eee LOG) 2e7 Ie. Contrals Til lump je Chicago. (77) 2°500«-2.50 2.50 3.00@ 4 00 
Somerset mine run........ Boston. ..... 1.80 1.90 1.90 1.60@ 2.15 Central, Ill. minerun...:: Chicago..... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25@ 275 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.25 3.40 3.25 3.00@ 3.40 Central! Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.45 1.75 1.60 1.50@ 2 25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.10 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.30 fq. 4th Vein lump..... a Chicago..... 2.90 2.95 2.95 3.00@ 4.05 
eee toy) teandard)..--baltimore,..« 5 2.80 2.90 2.63 2.65 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago. .... 2:55 2:55 2.35 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.45 2.60 2.65 2.45@ 2.60 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago... .. 1.55 1.85 1.55 1.00@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.40 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.60 {nq 5th Vein lump Chicago Dr) Bw Syd Diplo, Cook 
ere ee amore F167 2.48) 2.44 2.85 | Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... 2.50 2.50 2.35 2.15@ 2.75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.15 2.30 2.30 2.00@ 2.26 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago. .... 1.45 1.70 1.55 1.00@ 2.50 
Pool 10 (A. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.05 213 2.15 ae 00@ 2225 Standard lump pees ae a St. Louis 3,25 3.65 3.35 3, 25@ 3.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.45 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.15 Standard minerun...... St. Louis 1.85 2.00 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... New York... 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 0.35 0.90 0.90 0.50@ 1.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia, 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 West. Ky. lump........-- Louisville.... 3.00 2.90 2.90 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 2.20 2.00 2.00 1.85 West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.25 2.40 2.45 2.00@ 2.40 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.15 1.25 1.10 0.40@ 1.26 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and pee 2 ld eae rae ‘ au ae! he ats 1 ae South and Southwest 
Fool'a4-04(Gas and St.).. Fhiladelphia.. |. 65@ 1. ig Seam lump........... irmingham.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.25@ 4.25 
Pool 34-64 (Gas and St3., Baltimore... 1:90 1:70 1.73 1:60@ 1.80 Sleseerarep aie 0° EM lean) mye lent aba ps waseweas 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 Big Seam (washed)... ‘* Birmingham... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 gh Ky. lump...... ] Louisville... 3.55 3.90 4.00 3.60@ 4.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 2.15 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.70 gf Ky. ine Tine * Louisville.... 2.10 2.20 2.206 2.25@ 2.40 
Kanawha lump...<....... Columbus.... 3.25 3.50 3.30 3.00@ 3.50 gw Ky. screenings. _ Louisville.... 1.25 1.35 1.30 1+.25@ 1.40 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.,.. 2.00 2.15 2.15 1.90@ 2.25 XKangpas lump Kansas City. 5.75 ..... 5575s eee 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus... 120) 12155) 1.25" 1.00@) 1525 \ kansas mine run... | ~ Kansas City. 4.00 ..... 4.00: «teens 
Hocking lump............ Columbus... 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 kansas sereenings ease, Kansas City. 2.40 ..... 2140048 eee 
Hocking mine run........ Columbusiee) e2sO0bee 2. 10M 2.055% 2: 00@*2°20 > se ee 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .95@ 1.20 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. Ame rs 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Oct. 24, 1921 Oct. ,31 192) ——-—— Nov. 5, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
ibs Sas a eoc eee New York...... $2 OLY Saran ae nl J $7 .60@$7a7 5m 9. cat tesa $73 60@ $7795 en eines $7.60@$7.75 
pore a tictiteoae aeRO Philadelphia 2.66 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@ $8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 
Sat Rae 261 8.008.254 7.600) 7.75 8.000 8.25 7.60@°7.75 8,000 8.25 7.600 7.75 
SMe h Sais ebi Ns: «sates New York... ale) 3 . , 6 ; z ¥ Fi 3 : H : 
ree Uae eee Philadelphia z 66 8. os 35) 7. nO 85 8. See 35 a ey 85 8. Oe a: 35 he ee 85 
oA OPT re ene COREE ne Chicssowne see .63 : : ‘ : : : : 
read ee A Pel as nen Y oni Wc A 2.61 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove.. Philadelphia... . ac08 ee pe TB Bagi eros ne Bia ears PRE 
* Chicagow-r eur .6 : ‘ ‘ : ‘ c 
Chetek Rie Wein Gee, sapere Naw york 5s este 2.61 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8 10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnutectiyss sons s Philadelphia... . re es 8. satire 75 8. sce 25 nls 75 Ie 25 8. any 8. 75 8, Wee 
MO Hest, janice janes Chicavoteree cue : : : : f j 
en ME een chasis ajeiisa? New York...... 2,47 5.50@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 5.75@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 5.75@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 
pea NR Ne ear tie eae Pisladaiphie) ae res 5 0@ 4 50 Coes: eae ee fn eee aK vise eA 
TPE erase ences Chicago. 0 ac chee ‘a ‘ j ‘i . ; 
kwheat No. | New York...... 2.47 3.25@ 3.50 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.765@ 8.26 3.50 
Baienet No. 1 Philadelphia... . 2.38 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
IGG ates ats ste eiels. « -'s New York...... 2.47 2.25@ 2.50 2.50 2.15@ 2 50 2.50 2:15@ 2.40 2.50 
RiGG ase sels pals seers Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
Barley New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1,50 
ALC Vc ees clors secre rere Philadelphia... . 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.10@ 1.25 1.50 1.10@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdsey@c. «celts scls ce News York. 72.1. Di AT” Boe Sabie ae aise 2.50 Sas ielenisine Z250it | PRR oe 2.50 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 4 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italies. 
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Board consent to the use of its boats for $1 a month, the 
differences of price in favor of British competitors range 
75c. to $2 per ton. 

The Lake trade is in a seasonal windup and this is being 
hastened by the fact that storage space is now exceedingly 
limited on the Head-of-the-Lakes docks. Interior markets 
are not so active, which also is hampering the unloading of 
late cargoes. 

September coal shipments through the Soo were 993,848 
tons of bituminous and 281,130 tons of anthracite. Dump- 
ings at the lower ports were 498,614 net tons in the week 
ended Nov. 7—481,650 cargo and 16,964 vessel fuel—as com- 
pared with 849,726 tons in the corresponding week in 
1920. Cumulative movement for the season is now 21,960,- 
074 tons; in 1920 it was 21,012,741. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke remained at 102,000 net tons 
during the week ended Oct. 29. Cumulative production for 
1921 is 4,496,000 net tons as against 17,688,000 in 1920. The 
Connellsville market is quiet following the disappearance 
of inquiries, and prices have softened slightly. An early 
resumption of demand is anticipated as a reaction of the 
rail strike threat, which made for a sluggish coke market. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal declined 162,000 net tons in the 
week ended Oct. 29. The output was 1,780,000 tons, accord- 
ing to the Geological Survey. The decrease is attributed to 
the observance of Mitchell Day, Oct. 29, and not to any 
lessened demand on producers. 

Stove coal is short in some sections, particularly in the 
East, where it is the popular size. The steam grades are 
moving just slowly enough to keep independent quotations 
within the bounds of company schedules, but any interrup- 
tion to bituminous mining would immediately react to the 
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Coal Age Index 91, 400 
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benefit of the anthracite steam sizes. Lake shipments are 
surprisingly heavy, considering the lateness of the season. 
During the week ended Nov. 2 there were 106,400 net tons 
dumped, as compared with 92,100 in the preceding week. 





Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Hampton Roads Feels the Slump in 
New England Demand; Export 
Markets Inactive 


Business has suffered a decided slump 
following the recall of the railroad 
strike, .a number of orders for New 
England having been canceled. . The 
tone of the market is very weak, with 
dealers in some instances making very 
liberal offers; but finding little demand. 

The bunker business is showing signs 
of activity, although the greater por- 
tion of the tonnage sold is on contract, 
with very little doing in the spot 
market. The slackening of shipments 
to New England is keenly felt, and is 

resulting in softened rates in the coast- 
wise trade. 

At one time during the week the 
supply of low-volatile coals at the 
Hampton Roads piers was reduced to 
the lowest point it has reached during 
the year, several vessels having been 
delayed: awaiting cargo. At the- end 
of the week, however, all piers were 
well stocked, approximately 200,000 
tons of coal being reported on hand. 

A total of 1,058,000 tons moved 
through Hampton Roads_ during 
October, which was 1,000.000 tons 
below the record made for October of 
last year, and on a par with February 
and March of this year, the lowest 
months except September. Late Cardiff 
quotations have put a quietus on the 
chance of securing any early business 
abroad. ---—- 


With foreign markets out of reach 
at least temporarily, American shippers 
are concentrating their attention on the 
bunker trade and points in the West 
Indies as well as South American ports. 
The bunker business is a little more 
active although spot prices are not 
proving very attractive. During the 
week ended Oct. 29 there were 74,369 
net tons of foreign coal and 30,467 tons 
of bunker coal dumped at the Roads. 
This represents a material increase in 
foreign cargoes over recent weeks. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY — Ruhr production in- 
creased slightly during the week ended 
Oct. 22, according to a cable to Coal 
Age. The output was 1,893,000 metric 
tons, compared with 1, 787, 000 tons dur- 
ing’ the preceding week, 

Iraty — British coal is carrying 
lower quotations on the Genoa market, 
according to a cable to Coal Age. 
Cardiff steam firsts are 41s. 9d. this 
week as compared with 42s. 9d. last 
week and 43s. 6d. during the first period 
in October. 

Imports from England have reached 
a more normal level with the termina- 
tion of the miners’ strike in England, 
whereas the quantity received from 
America is constantly diminishing. 
During the first 15 days of September 
265,362 tons were imported. England 
furnished 207,763 tons, and in addition 
65,487 tons were received from West- 


phalia and 40,460 from Upper Silesia. 
Only 50,651 tons were received from the 
United States. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA—Owing to the de- 
preciation of the German mark, export- 
ing of coal and lignite to Germany is 
seriously threatened. The quantity of 
lignite exported to Germany from the 
Bruex mines alone represents a value 
of 32 million marks per month, which 
now shows a decrease by 13 million 
marks. Attempts on the part of the 
exporters to increase the price even 
slightly have failed. 

PoLAND — Bituminous production in 
1920 was 6,408,684 metric tons, com- 
pared with 6, 083 687 in 1919 and 8,988,- 
581 in 1918. The output, January- May 
1921, was 2,838,453 tons. Lignite pro- 
duction in 1920 was 251,822 tons; in 
iene it was 178,949 and in 1913, 192,- 

Russia — The Russian government 
and a group of trade union leaders from 
England and America have completed 
an agreement for operating the Komo- 
rovo coal mines in the Kuznesk basin, 
in the government Tomsk, Siberia. The 
Kuznesk basin has one of the largest 
coal reserves in the world. 

AUSTRALIA — The New South Wales 
Ministry has imposed a charge of six- 
pence per ton for the use of cranes, 
hoists and elevators at the port of New- 
castle, and bunker coal prices have in 
consequence been correspondingly in- 
creased. Rates are now as follows: 
Sydney, 32s.; Newcastle, 22s. 6d.; Port 
Kembla, 31s. 3d.; Melbourne, 40s. 6d. 
@438s. 6d., and Adelaide, 45s. 6d.@50s. 
6d. Wellington (N. Z.) quotations are 
47s. 9d.@51s. 10d. 

BELGIUM—The industrial coal market 
is still weak although certain half-bi- 
tuminous descriptions are in demand. 
Numerous resumptions in the glass 
industry are helping to reduce stocks. 
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French Market Featureless; Stocks Are Heavy 


Saar Prices Cut for November—More British Pits 
Close—Export Markets Quiet, Despite Lowered 
Quotations—Further Government Aid Suggested 


Saar coal prices for November have 
been reduced between 7 and 10 francs 
per ton by the French administration. 
On Oct. 1 a similar reduction was made. 

The French market presents nothing 
of any interest to the American coal 
exporter. Demands are limited to 
hand-to-mouth dealings on account of 
the mild weather and the still unsettled 
industrial position, 

Official figures of coal imports and 
production for August show an _ in- 
erease of 617,000 tons over the corre- 
sponding figures for July, which al- 
ready marked an increase of 321,000 
tons over June. This is chiefly due to 
the larger imports of British coals, 
(432,000 tons more than in July). 


FRENCH PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS IN 





AUGUST 

July, August, 

Tons Tons 
French production........... 1,912,005 2,036,906 
Saar imports.......... 252,531 267,692 
British imports........ 241,486 673,782 
Belgian imports ‘ 227,640 287,045 
German imports............. 596,089 614,267 
American imports........... 106,618 63,641 
THeCOALL MS att CRORE Eee Ree 3,326,369 3,943,333 


French coals in the above table in- 
clude production of the Lorraine mines. 
Saar coals represent only tonnage sup- 
plied to France, the total production 
having been 637,455 tons. 

Stocks of coals in various ports in- 
creased by about 90000 tons, but stocks 
in the hands of the railways decreased 
by about 40,000 tons. 


FRENCH COAL STOCKS, AUG. 31, 1921 


Tons 

DLAtG MBIA GE: sho) brs turd Flecbsa eiora tS 272,500 
IN 1g0 b TERRES ds Ren eee as St een es Boe 163,265 
PISEMLIL WAVE GRE Tinto e.c are sich e Gucktone s wate 151,246 
PEMA RAMI WAYS 3. iets. Se Chie ais a sien ne 390,920 
MON ERSUEL AVAL VIS. pore ci aia 4, rote. 4 susie ayes) vale eh Suilbe 272,895 
MVERCLOMIS ALVES Sele alo oss ooo ots co oues dated es tue 55,900 

FD UPAVELIWAV Eco As cs kt ak slcante thn, 6 1,306,726 
BTU ATIOUS TOOLS ccs ie sree «6 oe g etc = s 689,584 
PPAVISICLASIW OFKSs joc. fhe cs bee ee ee e's 159,296 


Figures of stocks at the mines are 
not yet available. Railway stocks on 
Aug. 31 were sufficient to last 45 days; 
port supplies were adequate for 34 
days. 





Closing of British Pits Alternative of 
Lower Production Costs; 
Exports Lag 
An inquiry has been received on the 


Newcastle market from Utrecht Gas- 
works for the supply of 100,000 tons of 


55 


best gas coals for shipment over’ next 
year. 

There is a general feeling that the 
British coal industry is again being 
allowed to drift toward a crisis. For 
instance, in the exporting districts 200,- 
000 miners are unemployed and the de- 
mand shows no sign of increasing. As 
the owners are not likely to surrender 
their profits in wages, the scale in No- 
vember must be formulated on the eco- 
nomic state of the industry. This has 
stimulated the miners to appeal to the 
government to devote to the industry 
the balance of the subsidy granted in 
the June settlement, amounting to 
about three millions, sterling. 

More collieries in Wales are closing 
down. The largest colliery in the 
Swansea district, the Graigola Merthyr, 
has closed for an indefinite period, and 
the shutting down of the Clydach pits 
involves 2,000 miners. Lanarkshire is 
also badly hit. By the beginning of 
November, 16 pits were closed down 
owing partly to lack of demand and the 
owners’ losses. 

Owners of Scottish mines which re- 
cently closed have disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the non-fulfillment of 
contracts on the ground of a protecting 
clause in the contract form. The ship- 
pers, however, state that the closing 
of the pits was due to factors over 
which the owners had no control, and 
threaten not only to hold the pits liable 
for any loss incurred in repurchasing 
coal to fill their contracts with Europe, 
but also for any demurrage charges in- 
volved through detention of their ships. 

Wages of the Scottish miners have 
been decreased 4s. per day. On this 
basis the November wage is 9s. 8d., as 
compared with 21s. 6d. last February. 
Scotch miners are averaging four days 
weekly. 

Various means are being suggested 
to revive the industry. Besides return- 
ing the £3,000,000 subsidy balance to 
the industry, it has been suggested that 
the mining industry be loaned £1,000,- 
000 from public funds to be adminis- 
tered by the National Coal Board in an 
endeavor to carry on the work of the 
pits which are closing down. It has 
been estimated that by the wise appli- 
cation of this money the price of coal 
could be reduced by 10s. per ton. 

The Miners’ Federation is asking for 
government help to relieve distress and 
to put the industry on its feet again. 
A new scheme has been submitted to 
the government, in which it is proposed 
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that the maximum price for industrial 
ccal should be fixed at 30s. per ton, 
delivered, and that the government for 
a period should make up the difference 
to .the coal owners and railway’ com+ 


panies. Ml 

South Wales reports a slight increase)’ 
in orders from the Far East, Port Said; 
and South America. The Continental 


trade, however, remains poor. 


| 
I 
fi 
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Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor. SS. Cibao, for Kingston............... 1,061 
For Brazil: 
Am. SS. West Coru, for Buenos Aires........ 6,565 
Br. SS. Highmead, for Buenos Aires......... 6,197 
For Cuba: 
NOT SsuGrontor Havana). to nese ee. 6,659 
For Italy: 
Br. SS. Livingstonia, for Genoa............. 6,112 
Bri s.nt Saxby, for Genoasc estore nec on nee 5,859 
For Peru: 
Nor. SS. Remus, for Callao................:. 1,970 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Br. SS. Cumberland Queen, for Martinique... 624 





Export Clearances, Week Ended Nov. 3 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
' — Week Ended — 


+ Oct.) 27.08 Nov. 3 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 
Carson hand's. ie os. .e Lees 1,663 1,588 
Monsion hands eepas welbses oe 87,268 79,064 
Tons dumped for week.......... 125,119 139,061 
Monnage waiting en ..: .\\+os0la nee 13,000 21,325 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Garson hand tens... ea es 925 1,363 
‘Tonsion bands ies c/ce ie Hecke 40,290 68,150 
Tons dumped for week........ 93,888 111,781 
Tonnage WAlting sic «cae sete 24,436 28,302 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Carson. Dand wraenioue eis ee 838 947 
Aons Onna ays. ee dele eee | X41, 200 47,350 
Tons dumped for week.......... 33,687 43,492 
onnuge Wallngsie sei. ave oils 3,600 2,710 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 

Oct. 29 Nov. 5¢ 
Pool 9, New York....$5.90@$6.10 $5.80@$5.90 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.60@ 5.80 5.60@ 5.75 
Pool 9, Philadelnhia.. 5.75@ 5.95 5.75@ 5.95 
Pool 10, Phiadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 
Pool 71, Philudelphia. 6.00@ 6.20 6.00@ 6 20 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 5.10@ 5.20 4.75@ 5.00 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp.Rds. 4.25@ 4.40 4.96 
Pool'2, Hampe RGsa ee nae os ce 4.50@ 4.75 

BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New xork. . 6.25@ 6.35 6.15@ 6.25 
Pool 10, New York.... 6.00@ 6.15 65.95@ 6.156 
Pool 9. Philad iphia.. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 1. Hamp Rds.... 5.25@ 5.35 6.16 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 5.00@ 5.15 4.90 
Welsh. Gibraltar...... 47s. 6d.f.o.b. 47s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 65s. f.o.b 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lishon......... 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 57s. 6d.f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata ...... 60s. f.o.b 60s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles..... 1.25 fr 1.20fr. @ 
1.30 fr. 

Belgian, Antwerp . 40s. 40s. 
ATES ATI rig ee corer ty oe tee 48s. f.o.b. 
Bombay ni ie aoe hanes ae 35 rupees. 
Capetownis Mesa ae creakioreamh oak ore 42s. 9d. 


C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 


—Oct. 29— —Nov. 5t— 

Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... $9.00 $8.85 $9.00 $8.85 
West Ttalyiins. 65.3. 8.95 8.70 8.90 8.70 
The Platenwvotisds eer) es 9.00. 9.75.18 960 
RIOIANEILOM eee sles See OSS 0 eI e200 a9 55) 29620 


¥ These quotations are purely nominal and as far as 
can be learned. :o business is being done in these 
markets. 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


F Cardiff Oct. 29 Nov. 5¢ 

Admiralt, Large. ..... 28s. 6d. 278.@ 28s. 

Steam, Smalls « . 19s. 6d. 1838.6d.@19s.6d 
tle: 

Be soane ath Re ees 24s. 6d. 233.@ 23s.6d. 

omte Claas te dermis eeeurae 25s. 6d. 24s.@ 24s.6d. 

Best Bunkers........- 24s. 6d. 23s8.@ 23s.6d. 


+Advance over previou. week shown in heavy 
type, declines in it ltcs. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 








BOSTON 


Market Drags —Inquiry Slackened on 
Announcement That Strike Was Off— 
Coastwise Freights Weaker — Anthra- 
cite Domestic in Good Request. 
Bituminous—The current market is 
in heavy shape. It would need a clair- 
voyant to forecast demand in December 
and January, but November inquiry is 
bound to be light. Practically all the 
shippers are diligently convassing the 
whole consuming territory and no pros- 
pect is neglected. Prices are still at 
the low point reached some weeks ago. 
Every effort is being made to prevent 
any further reduction in spot figures, 
but unless buying improves soon there 
will probably be a slight recession. 
While railroad strike talk seemed to 
make no appreciable increase in demand 
in New England, yet it is apparent now 
that it was a factor in sustaining in- 
quiry. In any case, consumers are 
again apathetic and there is a marked 
falling off in the request for steam 
grades. Industries here see no real 
light ahead and are plugging along 
from hand to mouth, for the most part 
taking care not to accumulate goods 
beyond orders already in hand. That 
being the situation with most con- 
sumers, it is hard to see where any 
spurt in demand can come from. | 
Obviously, the smokeless shippers 
have felt the reaction, because the last 
few months they have been selling 
nearly two-thirds of the whole tonnage 
placed in this territory. A few factors 
who have cargo balances as yet undis- 
posed of are striving very hard to get 
the best return possible, but $6.15@ 
$6.25 continues the normal basis on 
cars, Providence or Boston, for inland 
delivery. Sales f.o.b. vessel at Hampton 
Roads have been reported down to $4.50 
@$4.60 for Pool 2, while $4.75@$4.90 
continues the base market price for 
Navy acceptable coal. ‘ 
Producers in the central Pennsylvania 
districts are also scouring the market 
for orders. Many of them have been 
able thus far to scrape along on three 
to four days a week, but even on con- 
tracts shipments have steadily dwindled 
of late and sales agents are at a loss 
to know which way to turn. One result 
is a further drov in receipts all-rail 
through the Hudson River gateways. 
Even the railroads are taking less fuel 
than was the case a month ago. 
Sailing vessels, 3.000 tons and up- 
wards, continue available at 85c., 
Hampton Roads to Boston or Portland. 
together with certain long-legred 
barges of from 2.000 to 3.000 tons, but 
it is reasonable to expect that an even 
lower rate will materialize with the 
lack of orders. Smaller barges of less 
draft are still quoted around $1@$1.15. 
same range of ports. but within a few 
davs it has hecome so diffienlt to nlace 
them that offers are being solicited. 
Anthracite—Domestic sizes continue 
in strong reanest. esneciallv stove and 
chestnut. Shippers are bringing pres- 


sure to bear on retailers to take egg and 
pea, and to a degree this is successful. 
Reserves here are in good shape, 
although continued seasonable weather 
would bring them down and create a 
sharper demand on _ the _ producer. 
Household trade is brisk in practically 
all the cities and most shippers are well 
supplied with orders for the present. 





Tidewater—East 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Retail Trade Quiet — Some 

Price Cutting — Steam Demand Ordi- 

nary—Bituminous Unaffected by New 

Sie Threat—Best Demand for Good 
oals. 


Anthracite—The retail trade fails to 
revive from the slowing down as re- 
ported last week, despite the much 
cooler weather which has arrived. The 
good buying during October was due 
solely to the strike threat, and the 
real intent of the consumer evidently 
is to buy in small quantities. 

Dealers generally are anxious for 
further shipments of nut. There has 
also been some demand for pea, but 
nothing like the trade has been accus- 
tomed at this time of the year. For 
some reason the coming of the first 
snowstorm is always looked forward to 
as being the beginning of the pea coal 
movement. 

There is still a good deal of variation 
in retail prices and while most dealers 
consider $14.50 a regular price for 
stove and nut, the consumer who shows 
an inclination to shop around can buy 
these sizes in many places as low as 
$13.75. There is also a tendency to cut 
on egg, a price as low as $13.25 being 
recorded on this. 

The steam situation is fair, with 
buckwheat in ordinary demand, al- 
though no good coals are being sold off. 
Rice is the one size that is slow. 

Bituminous—The trade is calm and it 
looks as though nothing short of an 
earthquake could disturb it. Despite 
all the rumors of strike movements on 
account of the check-off decision the 
trade simply refuses to show any kind 
of a reaction. Consumers, particularly 
the largest ones, show the utmost in- 
difference and are still confining pur- 
chases to immediate needs. 

The price situation is somewhat 
puzzling to the shippers, as the fluctua- 
tions for the past two months, outside 
of a few days when the rail strike 
seemed almost possible, have varied but 
little. The feeling grows now that $3 
seems to be near the average that can 
be expected all winter for good coal. 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Steam Sizes May Be 
Strenathened—Domestic in Strong De- 
mand—Bituminous Situation Quiet— 
Stocks Are Heavy—No Interest in 
Operators’ Difficulties. 
Anthracite—Any suspension of op- 
erations due to the check-off contro- 
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versy will result in a heavy demand for 
the steam coals and cause a cleaning up 
of those sizes, which have been a burden 
for the past several months. Salesmen 
have been hard pushed to move these 
coals lately and while some buckwheat 
and rice brought company circular, 
most sales were reported as below those 
figures. Barley was in better shape. 

Domestic continues strong with egg 
the easiest. Demand is growing, how- 
ever, and operators do not look for any 
let-up if the temperatures remain 
seasonable. Consumers who have to 
buy in small quantities are now coming 
into the market and the retail trade is 
a trifle more brisk. 

The railroad strike talk resulted in 
enough orders being placed with the 
producers to keep them busy for some 
time to come. Some producers who 
have large tonnages of egg on hand 
have, it is reported, undertaken to 
break it up. 

Independents are having no trouble 
in moving their domestic coals and in 
some instances are reported’ as quoting 
$9.25 for stove and chestnut. A small 
lot of distressed egg coal was being 
offered this week on the basis of $7.40 
at the mine. 

Bituminous—Market conditions con- 
tinue quiet. Even the check-off injunc- 
tion did not cause any apprehension 
among local consumers. 

Consumers are showing no apparent 
interest in the future. Their stock 
piles are sufficient to take care of im- 
mediate wants and although quotations 
show about the same level as last week 
they have no desire to add to their 
stocks. Many: consumers requested 
advance shipments on their contracts 
during the railroad strike agitation and 
so far as possible they were accom- 
modated. There was also heavy buying 
by those consumers who watch the spot 
market with the result that most users 
are over-stocked and will not enter the’ 
market again until forced to. 

Local shippers have succeeded fairly 
well in preventing large movement to 
the docks unless there appeared a 
reasonable chance of disposing of the 
coal. By doing so they have prevented 
an accumulation here and the docks are 
in good condition. 

Some good grades of coal already 
loaded in boats were being offered at 
alongside prices at slightly lower 
figures than were being quoted gen- 
erally. These offers were few however. 





BALTIMORE 


Market More Stable—Strike Talk Fails 
to Strengthen Prices—Anthracite Re- 
tail Trade More Active. 


Bituminous—With the railroad strike 
possibilities averted there now looms in 
the coal world the shadow of the check- 
off ruling and the consequent threat of 
a mine strike of national proportions. 
As with the rail strike threat, however, 
there has been no acceleration to trad- 
ing so far from this new trouble. With 
the rail strike threat came a small 
spurt to the market, but there has since 
been a recession to the old standards. 

The apparent lack of confidence in 
an early boost to the market, despite 
the strike clouds, is shown by quota- 
tions of high grade steam and gas coals 
for delivery over November and the 
first half of December. While mines 
now producing best coals are fairly well 
covered bv contract on the more exclu- 
sive grades and the demand at this 
season is pretty sure to increase, the 
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fact that a number of operations now 
closed stand ready to plunge into the 
open field as soon as demand warrants 
even a partial resumption of operation, 
argues against much tighter conditions 
as to selling in the near future. 

The export movement of soft coal 
from Baltimore for October reached 
a total of 37,385 tons cargo and 2,573 
tons bunker. The trade is analyzing 
the collapse of the export business and 
the reasons thereof. Foreign exchange 
rates are blamed for the most part. 


Anthracite—The ordinary conditions 
of winter’s approach have undoubtedly 
been the principal cause of the stiffen- 
ing of the market, although there is no 


doubt that the talk of railroad strike 


did to some extent stimulate retail 
orders. Yard reserves have been con- 
siderably depleted, although the run of 
coal to this city for October exceeded 
by about one third the delivery during 
September and August, when a decided 
deficiency was piled up. 

Prices remain unchanged except that 
some dealers are now charging 25c. 
per ton more than the summer schedule 
for stove, apparently to take care of 
the fact that they are required to buy 
pea or egg in conjunction with the more 
popular size. Some of the delay in pub- 
lic buying is ascribed to the idea that 
the prosecution of retail dealers, on a 
charge of price fixing, is to bring lower 
rates. 





BUFFALO 


Demand for Bituminous Light—Check- 
Off Struggle Certain — Hard Coal 
Easier but Supply Is Light. 


Bituminous—Demand has fallen off 
some, but it was so light all the time 
that shippers will go on much as before. 
Consumers had a big supply and were 
bound to buy sparingly for a while any- 
how. Some of them will hardly be 
heard from in months, for they have 
laid in all they can carry. 

There will be some improvement in 
buying when the April wage fixing time 
approaches. As to the threatened strike 
over the check-off injunction, the unions 
are not likely to give up without some- 
thing of a struggle. However, there 
are a good many things they can do 
without making the fight a general 
strike. 

Quotations are being shaded a little; 
$2.75 for Youghiogheny gas lump, 
$2.50 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam 
lump, $2.25 for Allegheny Valley and 
all mine run and $1.50@$1.75 for slack. 


Anthracite—The demand is not quite 
so good since the settlement of the rail 
trouble, though that was not expected 
to affect it much. As the supply has 
fallen off too, it is not easy to say what 
the real change is. Some of the big 
retail trestles have been out of cer- 
tain sizes, especially stove, some days 
at a time lately and have refused to 
sell to any but regular customers. 

The fact that independent anthracite 
does not command much of a premium 
shows that the actual shortage is not 
heavy and it may happen that the wait- 
ing at the trestles for loads will not 
last long. 


Lake—Shipments have fallen off 
lately, on account of sending the coal 
into some other market. Loadings for 
the week ended Nov. 2 were 106,400 
net tons, of which 36,000 tons cleared 
for Milwaukee, 35,500 for Duluth and 
Superior, 21.300 for Chicago, 6,000 for 
Green Bay, 5,900 for Sault, Ont., and 
1,700 tons for Racine. 
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Coke—Jobbers report an almost en- 
tire absence of demand. The furnaces 
have contracts for a certain amount 
and it appears that they are not using 
much more than that at present. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Consumers Still Behind with Orders for 
Winter—Increased Shipments from 
Mines—Bituminous Weaker. 


Dealers are not nearly so busy as is 
usually the case at this season as many 
consumers are still backward in laying 
in their winter supplies. Receipts of 
coal from the mines show an increase 


-as a number of dealers, fearing an in- 


terruption of traffic by the threatened 
railroad strike, sent in heavy orders 
which are now coming forward. As a 
consequence, the market may be tem- 
porarily overstocked in some lines. Bi- 
tuminous is little in demand and prices 
have a decided downward tendency. 
Quotations are as follows: 


Retail: 


Anthracite, egg, stove, nut and grate $15.50 
OL. Sy Po) apm Metoreiaviow eicisictucig iss sic sie 14.00 
BitUMINOUS: BLCATI ee a cals = clots faust. cara 10.25@10.75 
Bituminous lumps. ss. oe tess noses - 12.00 
Gannelin, Soiree ors cre co oni Saaards'e 5 ane 16.00 
Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination: 
PAN CUMIN) PWS it aers ce es aie tise cueicia ee 7.15@ 8.25 
PLACKRR Meee acc inve tyoterctenelehs svateces 6.00@ 6.75 





Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Market Dormant with Warm Weather 
—Buying Reduced to Minimum After 
Rail Trouble Passes — Small Coals 
Weaker. 


The calling off of the railroad strike 
took the last argument which has been 
at all effective in the matter of selling 
coal. When the announcement came 
out in the daily press, it was followed 
instantly by a letting up of orders. 
Large steam users who had been taking 
in considerably more than their cus- 
tomary allotment, immediately cut 
down to the old amount or less. 

As long as:- mild weather prevails, 
there will be but little interest in coal 
buying by either steam or domestic 
users. Both of them are determined 
to buy no sooner and certainly no more 
tite than they can possibly get along 
with. 

Buckwheat coal has been dropped $1 
a ton because of the accumulation at 
the docks, due to moving regular sizes. 
Soft coal screenings have also been ac- 
cumulating and have had no regular 
market price. 

Coal men are becoming cautious 
about any further predictions of what 
may happen on their commodity. This 
is the first season in five years that 
the approach of fall did not give seri- 
ous ground for fearing a coal shortage. 
And yet thanks to exceptional effort 
put forth in one way or another, no 
real shortage ever hit the Northwest 
in those five years. So the trade is 
really penalized for its good work in 
averting what threatened to be a seri- 
ous shortage. 

The situation is still a deadlock so 
far as urging buying upon either steam 
user or consumer. In some instances 
it is a case of financial matters. The 
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delay in buying means that much more 
time before the bill will have to be 
paid, a matter worth considering in 
these days of dull collections. 





MILWAUKEE 


Market Quiet and Uneventful — State 
Investigates Freight Rates — Receipts 
Heavy and Docks Congested. 


To attempt to describe the condition 
of the coal market thus far in Novem- 
ber would only mean a repetition of a 
story which has been retold for weeks 
past. The first cold snap will lift the 
“jinx” of procrastination on the part 
of consumers; then, it is expected, seri- 
ous congestion of delivery service will 
ensue. 

Meanwhile dock companies are kept 
busy in developing storage room on 
already heavily laden docks, and in 
shifting about coal which persists in 
heating. Deliveries of both anthracite 
and soft coal continue very light for 
the season. 

An investigation of coal and coke 
freight rates in Wisconsin, with a view 
of making a material reduction, has 
been ordered by the State Railroad 
Commission at the instance of Governor 
Blaine. The time for the first hearing 
has not been set as yet. The governor 
holds that high freight rates on fuel 
are placing a burden on the public 
generally in the form of excessive: 
charges by public utilities. 

Up to and including Oct. 31, 104 
cargoes of anthracite and 282 cargoes 
of soft coal had been received over 
Milwaukee docks, the aggregate being 
848,045 and 2,341,884 tons respectively. 
During the same period last year re- 
ceipts of anthracite were 701,363 tons, 
and soft coal 1,921,417 tons. The total 
gain over 1920, with a little over a 
month of navigation ahead, is 559,109 
tons. A fair run of late cargoes is 
expected. 





DULUTH 


Market Subsides After Rail Strike 
Flurry—Docks Nearly Full—Small 
Coals at Bargains to Avoid Fires. 


A spell of warm weather, coupled 
with the announcement that the rail- 
road strike is over has slowed ship- 
ments from Duluth docks considerably. 
It is thought that orders will not pick 
up until cold weather sets in again and 
that then the railroads will be unable 
to supply the demand for cars. 

As a result of the decrease in outward 
shipments the docks are filling up rap- 
idly and several have, of necessity, held 
up the unloading of boats for several 
days to wait for outward shipments to 
clear needed spaces. It is estimated 
that at present 5,700,000 tons are stored 
on the docks, which is within 300,000: 
tons of the total maximum capacity. 

Shipments from lower ports will soon 
be discontinued as but few ore cargoes 
remained on the docks here for down- 
ward shipment. When these are ex- 
hausted grain alone will remain to take 
the bottoms back to Lake Erie, and 
this trade will require but a small pro- 
portion of the available vessels. 

Prices are generally firm, the only 
disposition to cut being in screenings 
which are in danger of conflagration. 
Screenings and buckwheat are quoted 
down as low as $3@$6 from regular 
prices of $4@$8.50. 

Hocking and Youghiogheny lump are 
at $7, run of pile at $6.75, Pocahontas 
lump at $10 and run of mine at $7. An- 
thracite egg is $12.75, stove and nut, 
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$13, pea, $11, and buckwheat, $6@$8.50, 
with very slow sales. 

Fires are now burning on the Inland 
and Clarkson docks at Duluth-Supe- 
rior harbor. Heavy stocks of coal are 
. making fire fighting difficult, but a gen- 
eral conflagration is not threatened. 








Inland West 





DETROIT 


Steam and Domestic Users Continue to 
Delay Purchases—Receipts Are Small— 
Anthracite Stocks Large. 

Offerings of high grade bituminous 
fail to arouse the interest of steam or 
domestic users. Wholesalers and job- 
bers are very much pleased that the 
danger of any railway trouble has been 
avoided. With uninterrupted trans- 
portation facilities there will be a bet- 
er opportunity for supplementing the 
present apparently inadequate fuel sup- 
ply when consumers finally decide the 
time has. arrived for making purchases. 

The buyers’ policy of delay is made 
easier of continuance by the present 
diminished consumption rate of many 
of the factories and industrial plants. 
Because of this condition small pur- 
chases from time to time, when bar- 
gains are available, provide sufficient 
coal to satisfy current requirements. 

Household consumers are lapsing into 
a less active interest in the market, 
their attitude reflecting a week of 
higher temperatures. The retailers, 
however, have made progress in dis- 
tribution, although their stocks are not 
down to a level where renewal orders 
are frequent. 

Pittsburgh No. 8 14-in. lump is 
quoted at the mines at $2.40, $-in. lump 
is $2.85, mine-run, $2.15, slack, $1.65. 
West Virginia 4-in. splint lump is 
$3.25; 2-in. lump is $3; egg, $2.50; 
mine-run, $2; nut and slack, $1.25. Ohio 
lump is $83@$38.25; egg, $2.40; mine-run, 
$1.90; nut and slack, $1.15@$1.25. 
Smokeless lump and egg is $4.75; mine- 
run, $2.65; slack, $1.60. 





CHICAGO 
Buyers Indifferent in Face of Impending 
Strike—Steam Prices Up—Retail Trade 
Quiet. 

Taking into consideration the serious- 
ness of the situation with the United 
Mine Workers, coal buyers are unbe- 
lievably indifferent. The operators, as 
soon as they saw that trouble was brew- 
ing, raised the price of their steam coals 
to a level which would enable them to 
make a little profit for the first time 
this year. The buyers, however, are 
not purchasing at the new quotations, 
while operators, on the other hand, are 
occupying themselves for the time be- 
ing by filling old orders. 

The indifference on the part of the 
big buyers is, perhaps, brought about by 
the fact that they are fully aware that 
some of the big mines in southern IIli- 
nois have very large storage piles of 
screenings on hand. In the event of a 
strike, this coal could be loaded and 
sent up to Chicago. There are so many 
storage piles in the state that the buy- 
ers believe they can purchase what they 
need at low prices, as these screenings 
have been held on hand all summer and 
the operators are anxious to get rid of 
them. 

No price changes have taken place 
on domestic coals, either Eastern or 
Western. Retail dealers tell us the pub- 
lic are not buying at all and have taken 
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the news of the impending strike with 
absolute indifference. Some retailers 
are advancing their prices a little. This 
indifference is hard to understand, be- 
cause the retail coal dealers in Chicago 
have nowhere near as much coal on 
hand as they ought to have. This is 


‘also true of the steam plants. 





ST. LOUIS 


Dealers Carry Unusally Heavy Stocks 
Warm Weather Cuts Demand — 
Steam Business Dead. 

Retailers are today carrying approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons of coal in storage, 
which is twice as much as has ever been 
carried, as far as can be learned. This 
is pretty well scattered over all the 
coals used. 

Anticipating the railroad strike, deal- 
ers bought heavily, with the result 
that. some of them will have coal 
arriving for the next two weeks. They 
are unloading it in the alleys and in 
lots adjacent to the railroad, wherever 
space can be secured. 

Mild weather is causing the dealers 
to take an unusually heavy loss. The 
storage of 300,000 tons will carry a 
minimum cost of $1 a ton, which means 
that $300,000 has been spent to protect 
the public against a strike that failed 
to take place. This expense must be 
absorbed in the selling price, which 
instead of getting stronger ‘has a 
tendency to weaken under this enormous 
surplus stock. 

Steam is unusually quiet, plants hav- 
ing stocked up in anticipation of the 
strike. This surplus is now being 
drawn on, to the exclusion of new 
orders. . 

The country demand for domestic has 
almost ceased, and the same condition 
prevails on country steam business. A 
little coal is, however, moving to 
Omaha, Kansas City and Chicago from 
the Standard districts, but prices are 
below cost. 


COLUMBUS 


Indianapolis Injunction Proceedings 
Watched With Interest—Buying Move- 
ment Anticipated—Retail Demand In- 
creasing. 


Judge Anderson’s injunction was fol- 
lowed by the walkout of more than 1,000 
miners in the Hocking Valley. Just how 
widespread the trouble will be is a mat- 
ter of conjecture but operators view 
the developments with considerable con- 
cern. 

Domestic demand has been the best 
feature, as colder weather has stimu- 
lated the buying. Retail stocks are not 
large and some dealers have been buy- 
ing rather liberally. Consumers are 
looking after their winter’s supply of 
fuel with more interest and retailers 
have been fairly busy making deliv- 
eries. Unemployment on the part of 
wage earners is a serious handicap as 
dealers are disposed to ask for cash. 

Retail prices are steady at former 
levels. Hocking lump retails around 
$6@$6.50 while West Virginia splints 
sell $7.25@$7.75, depending on prepa- 
ration. Anthracite is fairly steady, 
around $15, while Pocahontas is quoted 
$9@$9.50. 

There is a considerable tonnage mov- 
ing to the Northwest as shown by the 
records of loadings at the lower docks. 
The tonnage, however, is gradually be- 
ing reduced and the Lake trade is ex- 
pected to close rather suddenly. 

There was little steam demand fol- 
lowing the flurry caused by the threat- 
ened railroad strike. The buying be- 
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cause of the injunction mix-up has not 
yet developed strongly. It is believed 
that some large users will be concerned 
about their fuel supply to a point where 
they will accumulate some _ stocks. 
Screenings have again become weaker 
all along the line. 





CINCINNATI 


Market Inactive—Prices Recede—Much 
Tonnage on Rails—Retail Trade Quiet. 


Trade conditions have rarely been so 
muddled and snarled as they are in Cin- 
cinnati at the present time. A large 
tonnage purchased on the C. & O. and 
held for orders in various yards by spec- 
ulators acts as a drug on the market, 
while orders are scarce and inquiries 
few because of the heavy sales that 
were made in anticipation of a strike of 
the railway workers. Judge Anderson’s 
decision on the check-off and the threats 
of labor trouble at the mines have so 
far failed to put any strength in the 
situation and prices have reverted to a 
basis that existed a month ago. 

The end of the Lake season is bring- 
ing a readjustment of selling plans 
among the smokeless dealers, but prices 
remain fairly stationary, lump selling 
$4.25@$4.50; egg $4@$4.25; nut $3@ 
$3.50; mine-run $2.25@$2.75, and slack 
$1.10 and up. 

In addition to an overstock of all- 
rail coal the river interests, in antici- 
pation of the railway trouble, loaded 
barges heavily and this coal must take 
an outlet from Huntington to Louisville. 
Kentucky lump was quoted at $3.25@ 
$3.50, the latter being the top for block. 
West Virginia was $3 with some sales 
at $2.75. Run of mine was still quoted 
$1.65@$1.85 with some spot sales at 
$1.50 and under. Kentucky slack was 
selling 80c. and up, with the low on 
West Virginia around $1.10. 

The first of the month saw little or 
no change in the retail market with the © 
same prices that have been in effect 
since mid-August. Smokeless lump is 
$9.50@$10.25; mine-run $7.50 and slack 
$6.25. Bituminous lump is $7.25@ 
$7.75; mine-run $6.25@$6.50 and slack 
$4.50@$5.50. 





CLEVELAND 


Strike Prospects Loom as Market Fac- 
tor—Stocks Sufficient to Act as Tempo- 
rary Buffer—October Lake Movement 
Larger. 


The coal strike which has already 
commenced to spread into the Ohio 
fields from Indiana looms as the over- 
shadowing market factor in this dis- 
trict. The moment operators of the 
mines in the Ohio regions decided at a 
conference in Cleveland last week to 
abide by the letter of Judge Anderson’s 
decision and withhold the check-off, a 
strike was certain. Nothing can avert 
it but a reversal of the Anderson rul- 
Ing. 

Confronted with the possibility of 
drastic curtailment of output, this dis- 
trict, curiously enough, finds itself in 
better shape with respect to stocks of 
coal than it was before the middle of 
October. With the calling of the rail- 
road strike the demand for coal became 
brisker, industries accumulating sub- 
stantial stock piles. This supply is far ~ 
below normal but it is above what has 
been seen in recent months. Designed 
for the railroad strike. it may serve as 
a buffer for an unexpected coal strike. 

Leading factors in the trade estimate 
that there are sufficient supplies of coal 
on hand in various places in this district - 
to last for from three to four weeks. 
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‘The effect of the prospective coal strike 
is just beginning to be felt but its in- 
fluence will grow rapidly if the walk-out 
is not stopped. Within two weeks, it 
is estimated, supplies will be doled out 
to purchasers and prices naturally will 
move upward. 

. With the calling off of the railroad 
strike the demand for both retail and 
industrial coal slumped considerably. 
The spell of warm weather has helped 


to retard the retail demand. General’ 


appreciation of the situation on the part 
of the public is causing a quickening 
of demand again and retail prices are 
certain to rise within a few days if the 
situation remains unchanged. Dealers 
have well filled yards, but a cold snap 
coupled with the shutting off of new 
supplies would soon result in barren 
yards. 

The movement of coal up the Lake 
during October amounted to 2,750,000 
tons, compared with 4,693,000 tons in 
October, 1920, and 2,295,000 tons in 
September. As was expected, the move 
ment bulged somewhat last month due 
to the ending of the lower freight rate 
for Lake coal on Oct. 31. There is ex- 
pected to be 1,000,000 tons taken up the 
Lake in November, compared with about 
3,500,000 in November, 1920. The grand 
total for the current season will reach 
22,000,000 against 23,667,000 last year. 
_ Bituminous coal receipts at Cleveland 
for the week ended Oct. 29 for indus- 
tries and retail dealers again registered 
a high mark, being the largest quantity 
during any week since the latter part 
of January. Total receipts amounted 
to 1,741 cars, divided: Industrial, 1,159 
ears; retail, 572 cars. 











South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Little Activity in Hither Steam or Do- 
mestic Markets—Industriai Demand 
Weak—Prices Firm—Production Slight- 
ly Increased. 


General conditions continue very un- 
satisfactory. There is little demand for 
steam grades, and no orders are being 
booked except for small tonnages for 
early delivery. Steam users are con- 
fining their orders to a supply for im- 
mediate requirements only. 

Rehabilitation in industrial lines has 
been slow and has not yet reached the 
stage where it will be reflected in any 
greatly increased need for coal. Users 
are no doubt holding off and stinting 
themselves as much as possible in the 
hope of getting more equitabie freight 
rates later on, saving in their fuel costs 
in this way. However, there appears to 
be small prospect of relief from this di- 
rection any time soon. 

Quotations have changed very little 
inthe past few weeks and the range is 
shown in the Weekly Review. 

Domestic coal is now proving a drag 
on the market as the weather continues 
warm and unseasonable. Wagon mines 
in the Birmingham district are doing 
the bulk of business in the city, and 
regular dealers are experiencing very 
dull times. Shipments from the mines, 


in a large measure are going to outside © 


territory, to the larger cities and towns 
in Alabama and adjoining states served 
by this field. 

Practically all the coal-carryinge lines 
in this district are short on equipment 
and the mines are already experiencing 
delays due to car shortage. As yet 
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the output has not been seriously ham- 
pered by this shortage of equipment. 





LOUISVILLE 


Slow Business Follows Rail Flurry— 
Miners’ Threat May Be a Market Fac- 
tor—Prices Weaker. 

. If it isn’t the railroads it is ‘the 
miners or Federal agencies trying to 
control prices, but there is always some 
fly in the ointment which prevents the 
coal trade from moving along smoothly 
and steadily. For some time there was 
a forced demand in view of the threat- 
ened rail strike. When this was settled 
the market became lifeless on steam 
grades, and not especially active on pre- 
pared. Now with the miners threaten- 
ing to strike, and many out already in 
Indiana, it is believed that the market 
may again react, but as a whole the 


trade feels that it would be much better 


if there were not so many spasmodic 
buying periods. 

Some of the jobbers claim that business 
is about as dull as at any period during 
the year, due to the fact that they 
stocked up small steam consumers, re- 
tailers, etc., prior to the threatened rail 
strike, and are unable to develop new 
business at this time. 

Colder weather is resulting in a 
slightly better demand on the retailers. 
Most of them, however, have fair 
stocks on hand and are not buying much 
to fill in. 

Retailers are maintaining prices very 
well on prepared, asking $8@$8.25 for 
lump from eastern Kentucky and West 
Virginia and $6.75@$7 for western 
Kentucky lump. Steam is being sold 
at most any price, as there is keen com- 
petition for small steam plant business. 

Producers claim that indications are 
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for a slow and draggy period until 
after the first of the year at least. 
Many mines are down entirely, finding 
it unprofitable to operate with steam 
demand so poor. 








West 


DENVER 


Production Nearing Normal—Market 
Improves. 


Tonnage for the week ended Oct. 15 
was 240,000 tons of a possible full-time 
output of 324,000 tons and, for the first 
time since the middle of last January, 
equalled the weekly output of the cor- 
responding period in 1920. The output 
in the middle of January was 265,000 
tons for the week, showing that Colo- 
rado is rapidly getting back to normal 
production as winter begins. 

Louisville lignite lump is bringing 
$5.75 at the mine and $9.75@$10 retail. 
Sales are improving. Slack is finding a 
better market, selling for $1.80@$2.15 
delivered, based on a wholesale price 
of $1.00@$1.25. Weld County lignite 
lump is steady at $4 at the mine and 
$7.50@$8 retail. 

Bituminous lump is bringing $6 at 
the mine in both the southern Colorado 
and the Routt County fields, southern 
Colorado coal retailing for $10.75 and 
Routt County $11.50@$11.75. Nut coal 
is 50c. cheaper. 

Colorado was prepared to meet the 
exigencies that might have arisen if 
the railroad strike had become a reality. 
Governor Shoup had appointed a per- 
sonal advisory committee, among whom 
was David W. Brown, president of the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. 
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From the Coal Fields 





Southern Appalachian 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Market Has Turned Soft—Production 
Outdistances Requirements—Coal Prices 
Decline. 


The Connellsville coke market has be- 
come altogether inactive, and prices 
have weakened somewhat. Throughout 
the trade it is plain that merchant ovens 
have been blown in somewhat more 
rapidly in the past few weeks than re- 


quired by such increase in the number of: 


active blast furnaces as has occurred. 
One thing that misled operators was the 
inquiring of a number of furnace men 
for coke prices, when as a matter of 
fact they have not since blown in.. 

The postponement was due either to 
it being found more difficult than was 
expected to sell pig iron, or to a desire 
to await freight rate reductions on coke 
and limestone. Incidentally, there has 
been a distinct decrease in the demand 
for foundry coke. 

Production of pig iron in the country 
as wu whole increased 22 per cent from 
September to October, but the Con- 
nellsville region did not get the full 
benefit of the increase, for a number of 
furnaces have blown in on byproduct 


coke obtained from steel works with 
surplus coking capacity at present. 
Should the steel industry have occasion 
to operate at 75 or 80 per cent, the 
coke would no longer be available and 
the furnaces would have to revert -to 
Connellsville. 

Another factor is a decrease in the 
demand for Connellsville coal, which 
hitherto has brought better prices than 
wnen converted into coke. ‘ 

The market is quotable as follows, 
with a weak undertone: Spot furnace, 
$3.25@$3.35; contract furnace, $3.35@ 
$3.40; spot foundry, $4.25@$4.75. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Oct. 29 at 21,520 tons by 
the furnace ovens, and 43,680 tons by 
the merchant ovens, a total of 65,200 
tons, an increase of 2,690 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 
Operators Discontinue Check-Off—Mar- 
ket Turned Inactive—Slack Prices 
Lower. 


After careful but prompt deliberation 
following Judge Anderson’s injunction 
against continuance of the check-off, 
the Pittsburgh District coal operators 
formally notified District No. 5, United 
Mine Workers, that they would -no 
longer observe the check-off. The next 
pay day is Nov. 12. 
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At this writing the question has been 
shelved until Nov. 16. On that date 
there will be a further hearing by the 
Chicago court and in the meantime it 
is expected that operations will con- 
tinue. 

While the matter was considered 
from all possible angles, the operators 
regard the question as a very simple 
one, that an injunction has to be obeyed, 
whether or not there is prospect of its 
being reversed by a higher court, and 
that a feature in a contract cannot prop- 
erly be carried out if it is illegal, other 
parts of the contract not being affected. 
The operators simply notified the miners 
that they would hereafter refuse to ob- 
serve Rule 26 in the local scale, per- 
taining to District No. 5. ; 

It is no secret that, irrespective of 
the recent injunction, the majority of 
Pittsburgh operators have for some time 
past been strongly opposed to continu- 
ing the check-off in the new scale, to 
prevail after March 31 next. ; 

The market has turned altogether in- 
active and there has been practically no 
new business done in the past week. 
Such production as occurs is almost 
wholly against contracts or other term 
arrangements. Prices for mine run and 
screened are not quotably changed but 
have again become practically nominal. 
Slack, produced in filling contracts for 
screened coal, has become a drug on the 
market and has been offered down to 
$1.25 in some cases. 

We quote steam and gas coal: Slack, 
$1.30@$1.50; mine run, $2.10@$2.20; 
G-in., $2.60@$2.70; domestic, 14-in., 
$2.90@$3.25, all per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


October Production Gains — Demand 
Slumps After Rail Scare—Prices Tem- 
porarily Firm. 

October production showed a very 
substantial gain over September. 
There were 67,400 cars loaded in 
October against 55,764 in September. 
This represents a production of 3,740,- 
000 tons as against 3,196,200 for Sep- 
tember. : 

The field is now producing 75 per 
cent of capacity under normal condi- 
tions. October proved to be the second 
best month in the year, being exceeded 
only by February when the output 
was 3,800,000 tons. 

When the railroad strike failed to 
materialize, the market in the Johns- 
town District suffered a slump from 
the increased activity which developed 
daring the ten days previous to the 
calling off of the strike. 

The car shortage which developed on 
the Baltimore & Ohio disappeared be- 
cause the shipments from that field fell 
off. Prices which took a slight jump 
have not receded with the declining 
demand, but it is only a question of 
time as to when these prices will drop 
again. 





UNIONTOWN 
Spot Furnace Offerings Increase— 
Prices Weaken—Inquiries Withdrawn 
—Car Shortage Disappears. 

The coke market, which for the past 
two months has been steady, has taken 
on a decidedly different outlook and is 
inclined to be spotty. This was brought 
about for the most part by the strike 
talk by the railroaders, which discour- 
aged buying by consumers. ; 

The sudden withdrawal of inquiries 
affected the market, considering that 
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the operators had been receiving in- 
creased demands for their products 
daily. As a rule, operators have kept 
production within the lines of demand, 
but the action of the buying interests 
in withdrawing their inquiries was not 
foreseen and this week has found more 
offerings in the open market than usual. 

Sales have been recorded at $3@$3.25 
but there has not yet been sufficient 
tonnage passed to definitely establish a 
market at the lower level. A number of 
operators, however, feel that since the 
strike has been decided the market will 
recover rapidly. Instead of seeking a 
lower level it is predicted that upon re- 
covery from the present situation, the 
coke market will again commence its 
upward trend. The reaction in the fur- 
nace market is not reflected in the 
foundry trade, quotations being $4.24 
@$4.50. 

The car shortage of last week seems 
to have disappeared, full requirements 
being placed this week. Last week the 
car placement left much to be desired, 
mixed equipment being given a number 
of plants. 





ANTHRACITE 


Production Heavy—Glen Alden Mines 
Resume—Bituminous Strike Would 
Move Steam Stocks. 


Production continues to be heavy. A 
religious holiday last week interfered 
with the work. The week before pro- 
duction was reduced due to the observ- 
ance of Mitchell Day. 

The Glen Alden Coal Co. resumed op- 
erations at the six collieries that have 
been closed down since Aug. 27th. This 
will bring the production of coal in the 
anthracite region to a higher figure 
than it has been for some time. 

The fire in the Hollenback Mine of the 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. has 
so damaged this operation that it will 
be months before it can fully resume op- 
erations. 

If there is a bituminous strike the 
market for steam sizes will be greatly 
increased and the present large stock 
reduced. Family sized coals continue 
in active demand. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Demand Low, Following Rail Settle- 
ment—Car Shortage Affects Output— 
Lake Trade Closing. 


Still further gains in industrial ac- 
tivity have been noted during the week. 
In the coal trade stimulation continued 
and a maximum weekly tonnage output 
would again have been registered had 
not an appreciable car shortage devel- 
oped. The output for the week ended 
Oct. 29 was 412,000 tons or approxi- 
mately 66 per cent of the total rated 
capacity of the field. The tonnage mined 
was 43,000 tons less than the previous 
week. The car shortage was most se- 
rious on the B. & O., namely about 25 
per cent. Car shortage on the other 
lines was less than 10 per cent. 

Production figures for the year indi- 
cate that the aggregate output amounts 
to 14,839,000 tons as against the po- 
tential capacity of 26,900,000 tons, or 
56 per cent of capacity. The quantity 
of coal going to the carriers for fuel 
was reduced somewhat during the week, 
but notwithstanding this the railroads 
are taking between 30 and 35 per cent 
of the output at the present rate of 
production. Association mines worked 
50 per cent of possible work-time and 
tonnage mined was well above 60 per 
cent of rated cavacity. 

Since the settlement of the railroad 
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controversy, operators say that inquiries 
from manufacturing plants and other 
consumers of coal have diminished and 
coincident with this situation, there has 
been a slight softening in spot prices. 
It is now conservatively estimated that 
industries and public utilities have a 
four to six weeks’ stock of fuel on 
hand and also that retail yards are 
pretty well supplied for immediate 
needs. 

In the Lake trade the usual cleanup 
is being made; there is a letting up 
in receipts and the stock on hand at 
lower docks is being reduced. Receipts 
are averaging around 1,500 cars daily. 
Last week the fleet loaded 571,902 tons. 
which was a big decrease compared 
with the same week last season when 
the dock dumped 1,076,497 tons. Ship- 
ments for the season up to Oct. 24 were 
20,197,000 tons as compared with 1920, 
18,549,344 tons; 1919, 20,528,813 tons, 
and 1918, 25,108,114 tons. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Idleness Still General — Competition 
Too Keen—Contracts and R.R. Fuel the 
Mainstay. 

The last week of October brought no. 
change in the situation in this terri- 
tory, and-general dullness still reigned. 
The competition of lower prices kept 
many mines inactive, hence spot busi- 
ness was extremely scarce even for 
those in operation. Contract orders 
plus a small volume of railroad fuel. 
were the mainstay of production. 








FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Production Drops—R.R. Fuel Loading: 
+) Heavier — Western Markets More 
ctive. 


FAIRMONT 


Production slumped a trifle during: 
the last week of October. Only a por- 
tion of the mines in the northern part. 
of the state were in operation. How- 
ever, the mines actually running were 
producing more heavily than earlier in 
the month. Lake shipments were light, 
but the movement to Curtis Bay picked 
up slightly. Prices were unchanged. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Railroad fuel constituted the bulk 
of production, but such an output was. 
confined to comparatively few mines. 
Commercial loadings were light, with 
the exception of domestic coals. Rail- 
road coal buying was on the open: 
market. Much of the product was mov- 
ing West and very little coal was being: 
consigned to the Lake. 














Middle Appalachian 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS | 


Car Shortage Loss Heaviest of Year— 

Production Slumps with Failure of Rait 

De Threat—Western Markets the 
est. 





NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


During the early part of the week 
ended Oct. 29, there was a larger pro- 
duction than usual in the New River 
field. The output dropped fully 50 ver 
cent after it became apparent that 
there would be no railroad tie-up. 
Aside from such a condition the spot 
demand for domestic, coupled with con- 
tract orders, was all that tended to 
keep up the output. Export business 
was still largely lacking. 
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Car shortage was an _ important 
factor of lost time in the Winding Gulf 
region, making it plain that trouble 
might be anticipated from this source 
later on. Production, which was about. 
55 per cent of capacity, had been in- 
creased because of the impending rail- 
road trouble, hence a drop in tonnage 
mined was in order after the settle- 
ment of the strike threat. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Car shortage losses jumped to about 
80,000 tons in the Pocahontas region, 
the biggest loss of the year in that 
respect. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that as conditions continue to 
improve operators will be handicapped 
by the inability to secure sufficient 
equipment. Domestic coal found a 
ready market but slack failed to im- 
prove its position. 

Tug River production hovered around 
100,000 tons, with a very large move- 
ment to Western markets. There 
would have been a larger output, how- 
ever, had more cars been available. 
Better takings by the steel mills stimu- 
lated production, although prices were 
unchanged. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Market Duliness Returns—Car Supply 
Becoming Uneven—Domestic the Only 
Mainstay. 


KANAWHA 


There was a sudden drop in pro- 
duction as soon as it became apparent 
that there would be no railroad strike, 
although at no time had such a prospect 
caused any unprecedented increase in 
demand. The spot market was as dull 
as ever during the week ended Oct. 29, 
the only call being for domestic lump. 
Very little coal was being moved to 
Tidewater, and as the month drew to 
a close Lake shipments dwindled. 
Western markets took the bulk of pro- 
duction. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production was also affected 
by the announcement that there 
would be no rail strike. A part of the 
heavy tonnage recently produced was 
for railroad fuel purposes, although 
Lake shipments were also _ heavy. 
Lump was in fairly strong demand, 
prices ranging around $3.50. 
Tidewater movement was not improved. 

Williamson mines were working 
about two days out of the week with 
a car shortage affecting production to 
some extent. The greater part of the 
output was moving West, much of it on 
contract, and there was very little im- 
provement in the spot market. 


VIRGINIA 


Production reached more than 60 per 
cent of capacity during the week, that 
being the best figure for the year. 
Even prior to the railroad strike agi- 
tation inquiries were becoming more 
common. However, consumers seemed 
unwilling to pay what was regarded 
as a fair price. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The output reached 50 per cent of 
capacity during the week, domestic 
demand leading the market, although 
steam coal was also in a better posi- 
tion. Failure of the railroad trouble to 
materialize made little difference in 
operating conditions, as there had not 
been much increase in production in 
anticipation of such trouble. 


The. 
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Middle West 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Check-Off Injunction Causes Market to 
React—Steam Prices Advance—Non- 
Union Producers Refuse to Quote Fu- 
tures. 


Operators and wholesalers who are 
closely in touch with the labor situation 
are decidedly worried, as it is thought 
that trouble of some sort will eventual- 
ize in the check-off controversy. In 
coal circles it is believed that a strike is 
inevitable. Outside of the coal trade, 
the general public appears to consider 
the strike talk purely propaganda, clev- 
erly arranged in order to stimulate 
sales. 

Operators are wondering, in the face 
of these conditions, what to do in re- 
gard to the prices on their coal. Some 
producers have not increased the pre- 
pared or domestic prices at all, but have 
raised their quotations on steam coals. 
Domestic coal has been selling at a 
fair price all summer and fall, whereas 
steam has been going at figures con- 
siderably below cost. Some operators 
are refusing to make any quotations 
whatever, preferring to sit tight and 
work on their old orders until the situ- 
ation gets more definite. 

There surely has been plenty of ex- 
citement in the coal trade during the 
past few weeks. It was no more than a 
few days ago, shortly after the rail- 
roads dispelled any chance of a strike 
from that quarter, that the market on 
steam coals slumped very sharply. It 
is only two or three weeks ago when 
screenings from Indiana and _ Illinois 
were being sold 70c@$1.25. At the 
height of the agitation over the rail- 
road situation, the price went up to 
$1.75 and in some isolated cases to $2. 
When the _ threatened’ strike was 
smoothed over and settled, steam coals 
took a sharp and quick slump, some 
falling as low as $1.25. Now comes the 
talk of the strike of the United Mine 
Workers, and prices on steam coal have 
promptly reacted. We heard of several 
large operating companies with big 
tonnages of southern Illinois coal, who 
have put the price of their screenings 
up to $2.85. Whether they will have 
an opportunity to sell at this price re- 
mains to be seen. 

In the meantime, coal wholesalers are 
fully awake to the situation and have 
been attempting to buy coal in large 
quantities from the non-union fields. 
Non-union operators, however, realize 
what is in the air and in a great many 
cases have refused to book orders ex- 
cept on a basis of price current at time 
of shipment. 

One or two of the larger railroads 
serving the Middle West are going to 
be caught short. One railroad has just 
stepped into the market and bought 
twenty-five cars per day for the next 
month or so. For this coal they have to 
pay a premium of fifteen cents a ton 
over the last price they paid. Other 
roads have but little coal on hand, in 
fact, one of the largest of them has only 
a supply of twelve days to two weeks. 

Out in the country the threatened 
strike has had no effect whatever. Re- 
tail dealers look at their bins, find them 
full and appear not to care whether a 
strike comes or not. The attitude of the 
dealer is the same as that of the steam 
buyer. They all think they have con- 
siderable coal on hand and are willing 
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to take a chance before buying more at 
any material advance in price. In all 
due fairness it must be said that the 
operators and wholesalers are planning 
on keeping their prices at reasonable 
levels, as it is considered that a runa- 
way market would be the worst possi- 
ble thing that could happen to the coal 
industry at this time. The advance 
which has taken place in steam coals is 
merely normal, as the operators who 
have advanced their prices are taking 
advantage of the situation only to bring 
their steam prices to where it can be 
sold at a small profit. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Fair for Prepared, but Screen- 
ings Very Draggy — Prices Weak — 
Operating Conditions Undisturbed. 

With the removal of immediate 
demand during the period of buying in 
preparation for a rail strike the steam 
market has been much weaker, but now 
that many mines are down in Indiana 
over the miners’ trouble, and the country 
is stirred up over the matter, it is be- 
ginning to look as though there may be 
another period of forced buying. 

Recent reports indicate thousands out 
of work in Indiana as a result of 
strikes over the check-off matter. So 
far Kentucky has not been affected, and 
it is hardly believed that there will be 
any disturbances in the field. 

Demand is still good for prepared 
coal, the weather being colder, but 
screenings are weak, and mine run is 
not showing much activity. Some 
western Kentucky screenings are sell- 
ing as low as 40c. a ton, while the top 
on nut and slack is about $1.25. Mine 
run is holding fairly well at $2 and 
upward to $2.40, while prepared is firm 
at $3@$3.50. 

Car supply is good, labor is plentiful, 





and it is merely a matter of securing 


business enough to give the mines a 
semblance of real activity. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Decided Slump in Domestic — Steam 
Dragging — Car Shortage Felt — Rail- 
road Tonnage Light—Prices Tend to 
Weaken. 


The situation in the Carterville field 
is entirely changed from what it was 
a week ago. The steam market has 
retained greater strength than the 
domestic, but it does not, of course, 
measure up to where it should be 
under normal conditions. There seems 
to be no great surplus of steam sizes 
on account of -the dropping in the 
domestic demand. 

Railroad tonnage has eased up and 
there is a car shortage in this field 
accounted for by the reason that 
several thousand cars are tied up with 
storage coal, which accumulated in an- 
ticipation of the railroad strike. Mines 
are working about three days a week. 

In the Duquoin and Jackson fields 
somewhat similar conditions prevail. 
Working time in the Duquoin field does 
not show up as good as in Carterville 
and railroad tonnage seems lighter. 

In the Mt. Olive field the demand has 
eased up some and domestic tonnage 
has been curtailed. A good tonnage is 
moving to Chicago, Omaha and Kansas 
City, both steam and domestic. Steam, 
however, is mostly on contract. Steam 
ranges $1@$1.25 for screenings. Mines 
average from three to four days a week. 

In the Standard district things have 
toned down some, but here and there 
a few operators are trying to main- 
tain war-time schedules. Operators 
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of Coulterville are asking $4 for 
domestic sizes because they apparently 
are oversold. The average, however, 
ranges $3.25@$3.50. 

Railroad tonnage dropped off con- 
siderably. No-bills show everything 
from lump down to screenings as hay- 
ing no market. A few mines are still 
idle on account of their inability to 
produce coal at the prevailing price. 








West 





WASHINGTON 
Production Increasing on Non-Union 
Basis—Domestic Market Active. 

Production by the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co., the largest operator in this dis- 
trict, employing approximately 1,000 
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men, will probably exceed 35,000- tons 
for October. A gain in production has 
been noted each week following the 
reopening of the commercial mines of 
this state last August, when the 
operators severed all relations with the 
United Mine Workers. The best indi- 
cation of the success of the undertaking 
is seen in the rapid increase in pro- 
duction, the total hoist at the mines 
in October more than doubling the total 
for September. 

The domestic market continues 
active, with coal moving in increasing 
quantities at the reduced price an- 
nounced several weeks ago. But little 
difficulty has been experienced with the 
strikers beyond the annoyance of union 
pickets and the constant haggling of 
the non-union men, the operators re- 
port. The coal companies are now en- 
deavoring to secure court orders evict- 
ing the strikers from the houses owned 
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by the operators, which have been ac- 
cupied by them since last March when 
the strike went into effect. , 


UTAH 


Domestic Markets Rally — Production 
Increases—Outlook Improves. 


For the first time in many months, 
dealers in the larger cities report that 
orders are being received faster than 
they can take care of them. Produc- 
tion continues to increase and both 
dealer and operator are in a better 
frame of mind than they have been for 
a long time. 

Dealers estimate that 32 per cent of 
the householders of Salt Lake City 
have put in their winter’s coal supply 
and that there are now 165,000 tore 
in the yards. The rate of consumption 
during November and December is 
1,500 tons a day. 








From Field and Trade 


News Items ee Se 





COLORADO 


A coal land contest is on between the 
United States general land office in Denver 
and the State of Colorado over the proper 
classification of a section of school land near 
Durango. The State maintains the original 
government survey of this tract failed to 
show the presence of coal or other mineral 
in this land and that, therefore, the gov- 
ernment forfeited its right of reservation 
of mineral deposits when title was trans- 
ferred to the state. 


ILLINOIS 


The Western Electric Coal & Gas Co., in 
which Congressman Copley of Aurora is 
largely interested, has acquired option on 
some three thousand acres of land in Sum- 
merset and Lezan township in Jackson 
County, which is supposed to be underlaid 
with Big Muddy coal. 


The Mt. Olive and Staunton Coal Co., of 
St. Louis, has excavated a large pit 30 feet 
deep, 400 feet wide and 400 feet long, south 
of Edwardsville which is being used as a 
storage pit for screenings. As fast as 
Screenings are unloaded water is pumped in 
to cover them. It is estimated that between 
40,000 and 50,000 tons of coal can be stored 
in this pit. The project is in anticipation 
of a strike next spring when this coal can 
be trucked on the hard roads to St. Louis, 
or loaded in nearby railroad cars. 


The executive offices of the Union Fuel 
Co, are now located in the Reisch Building, 
Springfield. The consolidation of the ex- 
ecutive and operating offices at Springfield 
will give greater efficiency of operation and 


enable the company to better serve its 
customers. 
The Wisconsin Steel Works, South Chi- 


cago, has commenced the construction of a 
coal storage dock of from 75,000 to 100,- 
000 tons capacity to serve its byproduct 
coke ovens. 


The Freeman Coal Co., operating in 
Williamson County, purchased the Sunny- 
side mine at Herrin, which was owned by 
the. Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co. of Chicago. The mine has been shut 
down since last May and it is said that 
the new owners expect to put the prop- 
erty into operation at once. Included in 
the deal was 1,100 acres of undeveloped 
coal lands immediately joining the mine 
property. Mine B at Herrin, operated by 
the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., was shut down immediately preceding 
the sale of the Sunnyside mine, throwing 
400 miners out of work indefinitely. No 
date was set for the mine to resume. 

It is reported that the Wabash railroad 
like many others are preparing to store 
200,000 tons or more. 

Harold D. Wright, formerly president of 
the Lincoln-Latham Mining Co., of Spring- 
field, is now with the Republic Coal & Coke 


Co., of Chicago as vice-president of that 
corporation. 


Robert M. Medill, director of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals of the State 
of Illinois, has been appointed chairman of 
Sub-Committee No. 4 of the Mine Rescue 
Standardization Committee. The Bureau of 
Mines, through the various committees is 
expected shortly to start practical work 
toward obtaining international standards 
governing the methods of using mine-res- 
cue apparatus. 


John S. Reiner, president of the Reiner 
Coal Co., Chicago, has returned to Chica- 
go after an inspection trip through southern 
Illinois, looking at several properties which 
his company is contemplating taking over. 

M. F. Smith, of Lincoln, has accepted a 
position as superintendent of a new mine 
now being sunk at Edwardsville.. He was 
formerly with the Lincoln-Latham Mining 
Co., at Lincoln. 


The Dlinois Central R. R. has petitioned 
the Illinois Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to construct two industrial tracks 
in Franklin and Williamson counties. One 
of the tracks will run from the Christopher 
Branch to the Royalton Mines, a distance 
of four miles. The other will run from the 
same branch to the Lake Creek Mine, a dis- 
tance of seven miles. 


Following is the itinerary of the Illinois 
Mining Examining Board for the month of 
November :—Harrisburg, Nov. 1; Johnston 
City, Nov. 2; Benton, Nov. 3; Duquoin, 
Nov. 4; Centralia, Nov. 5; Collinsville, Nov. 
7; Gillespie, Nov. 8; Nokomis, Nov. 9; 
Springfield, Nov. 14; Danville, Nov. 15; 
Canton, Nov. 16; and Peoria, Nov. 17. 


Among the many mines in the state 
which are now reopening largely on account 
of the improved marketing conditions are: 
Peabody Coal Co., at Stonington, Spring- 
field District Coal "Mining Co., at Woodside 
and Peabody Coal Co., No. 19, at West 
Frankfort. 





INDIANA 


Phil Penna, secretary of the Indiana 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, at- 
tended the annual American Mining Con- 
gress convention in Chicago. 


The Willis Coal Co. has been organized 
at Petersburg, with a capital stock of $20,- 
000 for the purpose of mining coal. The 
organizers are A. O. Byers, John A. Byers, 
Cieveland Willis and Frank J. Berger. 


A special train carrying twenty-five or 
more Chicago retail coal dealers and sev- 
eral officials of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul recently made a tour over the 
Terre Haute division, inspecting the coal 
fields surrounding Terre Haute tributary 
to the Terre Haute division of the road. 
The purpose of the trip was to promote 
the sale of Indiana coal in the Northern 
States. A year or two ago the Chicago, 
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Milwaukee and St. Paul leased for ninety 
nine. years the “Walsh Road” as'‘it was: 
called, properly designated as the Chicago, 
Terre Haute and Southeastern. St,- Paul 
officials expect to make a large coal car- 
rier out of the Terre Haute division. ; 


KENTUCKY 


John Hoffman, president of the Ken- 
tucky Fuel Co. of Cincinnati, recently made 
a’ visit to the company’s mines in Bell 
County, Ky., to get first hand information 
on the labor situation. 


K. U. Meguire of the Harlan Coal Co. 
was in Pineville recently in connection with 
his suit against the Conant Coal Co. - © 


E. K. Wilson, M. F. H.: Wilson and C? 
Kk. Crawtord have affirmed ownership of aad 
Diamond Jet Coal Co. 

Fhe Boreing Land & Mining Co., Bow. 
land, has changed its place of business” to 
Stanford. 

The Long Branch Coal Co., of South Da- 
kota,- has been authorized to do business in 
Kentucky, with headquarters at Ashland, 
having applied to the Secetrary of State 
for permission to operate as an ous 
corporation. 


Henry LaViers, general manager of thd 
Northeast Kentucky Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Paintsville, accompanied the 
Ashland Chamber of Commerce part of the 
way on its recent trip through the Big 
Sandy field. 

Alex. R. Watson, of the C. L. & W. Coal 
Co. spent a few days in Kentucky recently. 
on business. 


The Rockeastle River Coal Co. has filed a 
petition of voluntary bankruptcy in the 
United States District Court, setting its li- 
abilities at $22,976.41 and assets at $30,000. 


The constitutionality of the act passed 
by the 1920 general assembly requiring cor- 
porations to furnish washrooms for em- 
ployees is in question in the case of the 
commonwealth against the Beaver Dam 
Coal Co., appealed to the Court of Ap- 
peals from the Ohio Circuit Court. The 
company was indicted for failing to comply - 
with the law and the lower court sustained 
a demurrer to the indictment. 


Schedules of the Sun Coal Co. filed in the 
court of Judge George DuRelle, referee 
in bankruptcy, show the company has as- 
sets of $119,000 and liabilities of $30,460. 
The liabilities consist entirely of secured 
claims of a number of creditors. The 
company lists among its asset $50,000 as 
the value of coal lands in Clay County; 
$48,000 worth of bills, promissory notes and 
securities ; $12,500 worth of machinery and 
pets and $9, 000 in debts due on open ac- 
counts. 


re 


MINNESOTA 


W. W. Broughton, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., visited Duluth recently te 
inspect the company’s coal docks. 4 


A fire in screenings on the dock of the 
Clarkson Coal and Dock Co. has caused 
considerable trouble. It is thought that the’ 
fire will be under control shortly. 


The Superior Coal & Dock Co, and the 
Maynard Coal Co. have filed a mortgage in 
Duluth for $600,000 to the Central Union 
Trust Co. to obtain an issue of first mort- 
gage gold bonds to cover the incidental ex-, 
penditures necessary to, the, rebuilding of. 
the company’s dock. 
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MISSOURI 


A contract was recently closed at a 
session of the ‘penal institutions board 
at Jefferson City, whereby the penitentiary 
will shift from coal to oil as fuel for all 
purposes. Members of the board estimate 
that the change will save $75 a day in the 
fuel bill. The change will be made as soon 
as the necessary oil burning equipment can 
be installed. 


E. J. Knickerbocker, who for the past six 
years has been sales manager for Central 
Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, has en- 
gaged in the wholesale coal business on his 
own account with offices in the Waldheim 
Building, Kansas City. Mr. Knickerbocker 
formerly was associated with the Monon 
Coal Co. at Chicago and prior to that put 
in many years of service as coal traffic 
R.R. In his new business he will handle 
coals from Franklin and Williamson coun- 
ties and the Springfield district of Illinois 
Cee as some coals from other Western 
fields. 


The District office of the Fort Dearborn 
Coal Co., located in the Dwight Building 
at Kansas City, has been discontinued. 
The territory will be under the jurisdiction 
of the main office at Chicago. 


NEW YORK 


Clarence White, who for some time was 
attached to the bituminous department of 
W. A. Marshall & Co., of 25 Beaver St., 
New York City, assumed the duties of 
manager of bituminous sales for Whitney 
'& Kemmerer, at 143 Liberty St. on Nov. 1. 
Mr. White succeeds C. A. Bill, who recently 
became manager of sales for George D. 
Harris & Co. 


Geo. M. Carpenter, Jr., president of the 
New York Coal Export Co., Inc., has re- 
turned after a month’s trip in Europe spent 
in surveying the foreign conditions of the 
export coal trade. 


The Penn-Empire Coal, Ine., of Pitts- 
burgh, has opened a Buffalo office with A. 
E. Yalyowitch, manager of the Buffalo 
Traffic Bureau, as local representative. 


J. A. Hill, president of the Knickerbocker 
Fuel Co., has sailed for Europe. Mr. Hill 
was fuel administrator for the American 
forces abroad during the war. 


The receivers of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change, Ine., upon dissolution, wish to ad- 


vise that the exchange has left on hand a. 


limited quantity of Classification of Mines 
No. 1, issued March 15, 1921, and Supple- 
ment No. 3 thereto, issued June 18, 1921, 
copies of which will be mailed to those in- 
terested, so long as the supply lasts, for 
the regular charge of 25c. per copy. The 
supply of Supplement No. 3 is very limited 
and can only be supplied with the classi- 
Beetions furnished on the orders first re- 
ceived. 


OHIO 


Roy Cox, an executive of the Kanawha 
Valley Coal Co., was in Cincinnati recently. 
Mr. Cox has his office at Charleston, W. Va. 


Harry W. Eastwood, who has had charge 
of the steel mill and crane division of the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Cleveland branch, 
has been made branch manager, taking 
the place of Lynn B. Timmerman, who 
phe to enter the automobile business in 

ima. 


Recovery of $314,730.74 for Pocahontas 
coal requisitioned by the Government from 
April, 1920, to February, 1921, is sought in 
a suit filed by the Houston Coal Co. in the 
federal court at Cincinnati. It is alleged in 
connection with the bringing of the suit that 
the Government fixed a price of $4 a ton 
when the same grade of coal was being sold 
to other customers for more. 


All of the bids recently opened by the 
Columbus Board of Purchase for 11,000 
tons of nut, pea and slack for various city 
departments have been rejected. The an- 
nouncement is made that coal will be pur- 
Sem on the open market for the time 
eing. 


Chapman R. Hinsch has taken charge of 
the Cincinnati office of the Interstate Coal 
and Dock Co. with D. J. Henderschott as 
his assistant. Mr. Hinsch was formerly 
in the wholesale coal business and Mr. 
Henderschott was with the Manhasset Coal 
Co., a West Virginia organization. This 
is in line with the reorganization of the 
company which has been going on under 
the receivership that was entered by the 
New York courts some two months ago. 


Announcement has just been made of the 
appointment of Edward G. Mathiott as gen- 
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eral sales manager of the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., the Eim Grove Mining Co., and 
the J. A. Paisley Coal Co., headquarters 
Cleveland, the general offices of these com- 
panies being located in the Kirby. Bldg., 
Cleveland. Mr. Mathiott is well known in 
railroad and coal circles throughout the 
Middle West and before his affiliation with 
the Paisley coal interests several years ago, 
he was connected with the coal department 
of the New York Central at Cleveland and 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh. 
The Valley Camp Coal Co. and subsidiaries 
are large operators in Eastern Ohio and 
West Va., embracing an annual capacity of 
some six million tons. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


J. C. Townley, formerly district manager 
of the Pittsburgh office of the Cement Gun 
Co., Ine., has sailed for Holland, where he 
will take up his duties as general manager 
of the International Cement-Gun Co., re- 
cently organized to handle the foreign busi- 
ness for the Cement-Gun Co.,’Inc. The 
address of the company is 50 Maria Plaats, 
Utrecht, Holland. 


Campbell, Peacock & Kinzer, operating 
mines at Wehrum, Heshbon, Clayboro and 
other points in Indiana County, will aban- 
don one of the operations at Heshbon, and 
will move the equipment to Osceola, Clear- 
field County, where a tract of 500 to 600 
acres recently acquired by the company 
will be developed on an extensive scale. 
The company expects to develop this tract 
to a capacity of 750 tons per day. The 
general offices of the corporation are in 
Philadelphia with a branch in New York. 


The Southern Coal & Iron Corporation 
has taken over, under lease, with. the 
option to purchase, the 600-ton electrically 
equipped Simpson Breaker, the Ainsley 
anthracite mines and the Tipperary anthra- 
cite mines, all located in the Scranton 
district. The corporation intends to put 
these properties into immediate operation, 
under the direction of Murray B. Court- 
right, of Courtright, Dimick & Co., coal 
operators, of Philadelphia and New York. 


W. C. Dobbie, in charge of operations of 
the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. in West Vir- 
ginia was a recent visitor in Pittsburgh. 


The Bureau of Mines is prepared at its 
Pittsburgh experiment Station to conduct 
tests of motors and their electrical acces- 
sories, such as are used in gaseous mines 
to operate conveyors, coal-cutting machines, 
electric drills, pumps, coal-loading appara- 
tus ,and similar equipment, for the purpose 
of determining the permissibility of such 
motors and their accessories and approving 
them as permissible for use in gaseous 
mines or dust-laden atmospheres. 


Copies of Schedule 2-B, “Procedure for 
establishing a list of permissible electric 
motors,”’ may be obtained by addressing the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


The properties of the MeTurk Coal Co., 
near Girardville, are now being operated by 
the Madeira-Hill Coal Co. 


J. M. Humphrey, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., announces that A. C. Stahl, 
heretofore acting mining engineer for the 
Lehigh Valley and for Coxe Brothers & 
Co., Inec., has been appointed mining en- 
gineer. 


A charter has been issued for the Fersoi 
Smokeless Coal Co., of Connellsville. The 
company has a capital stock of $50,000 and 
O. S. Ferren, Connellsville, is treasurer. 
He, with H. B. Brown and W. R. Long, of 
Connellsville, incorporated the company. 


The Meyersdale Smokeless Coal Co. has 
notified the State Department at Harris- 
burg of an increase in its capitalization 
from $10,000 to $188,000. Robert Williams, 
Somerset County, is president. 


UTAH 

The Great Western Coal Mines, the Gor- 
don Creek Coal, the Equitable Coal and 
the Salina Coal companies have received 
permission from the Utah State Securities 
Commission to sell their stock. The Great 
Western company has a capital of $3,000,- 
000. The Gordon Creek company has a 
capital of $100,000. The Equitable asked 
for authority to dispose of 5,000 shares of 
its stock at a par value of $10, the total 
shares of the company being 50,000. The 
Salina company received permission to sell 
$50,000 worth of the company’s $500,000 
bond issue in Utah on conditions set forth 
in the bond which makes it subject to re- 
demption at 105 per cent of the principal 
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after Jan. 
its 


amount with accrued interest 
1, 1922 or any interest date prior to 
maturity on the first day of July, 1931. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The suit of W. C. Atwater & Co., of New 
York, to recover $73,064 under a Navy coal 
contract has been argued in the Court of 
Claims. The company alleges that the 
Navy required it to furnish 19,990 tons 
in 1916 at $2.80 a ton, in excess of 200,- 
000 tons which were contracted for, and 
that this extra 19,990 tons should be paid 
for at the rate of $6.50 a ton. The Gov- 
ernment argued that the contract required 
the company to deliver any quantity of 
coal needed for the navy from July 1, 1916, 
to June 380, 1917. The coal in question 
was steaming coal, and was delivered at 
Hampton Roads. 


Secretary of War Weeks has directed 
that the wet storage of coal for the Navy 
at the Panama Canal Zone shall be dis- 
continued. He directs the canal authorities 
to seriously consider the practicability of 
the operation of the Cristobal and Balboa 
plants on an 8-hour day basis making the 
price of coal the same at Balboa as at 
Cristobal, northbound ships being permitted 
to transit the canal and coal at the north- 
ern terminus, Cristobal, and southbound 
ships proceeding through the canal and 
coaling at the Pacific terminus, Balboa. 


The House Committee on Public Lands 
has reported a bill for agricultural entries 
on coal lands in Alaska. It provides that 
the right to mine and remove coal shall 
be subject to laws applicable to Alaska. It 
limits surface disposition of coal lands in 
Alaska to homestead claims initiated by 
actual settlers. It provides that any per- 
son qualified to acquire coal deposits or 
the right to mine and remove the coal shall 
have the right at all times to enter upon 
the lands entered or patented for the pur- 
pose of prospecting for coal on approval of 
a bond to the Interior Department as se- 
curity for payment of damages to crops and 
improvements on the land. Persons ac- 
quiring from the United States coal de- 
posits on such land or.the right to mine 
or remove the same may reenter and oc- 
cupy so much of the surface as may be 
required for purposes reasonably incident 
to mining and removing the coal, and m: 
and remove the coal upon payment of dam- 
ages caused thereby to the owner. T 
bill does not authorize the exploration upon 
or entry of any coal deposits withdrawn 
from exploration and purchase. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


J. K. Dering, president of the J. K. Der- 
ing Coal Co. of Chicago, was recently in 
Charleston. 


C. L. Menager, cashier of the Smoke- 
less Fuel Co. of Charleston, was a visitor 
in Fastern cities recently. 


In a party of coal men who enjoyed a 
hunting trip in the mountains of West 
Virginia recently were Quin Morton of the 
Wood-Morton Fuel Co.; G. H. Caperton, 
president of the Smokeless Coal Associa- 
tion and also of the New River Coal Co.; 
Harry M. Hall of the Ft. Dearborn Coal 
Co., and others. 


Capitalized at $200,000 the Nagola Coal 
Co. has been organized, with headquarters 
in Huntington. Among those actively iden- 
tified are: D. Cronin, Detroit; G. R. 
Williams, Thomas E. Jeffries, L. T. Pope, 
B. L. Douglas, all of Huntington. 


By the end of September the casualty 
rate in West Virginia had been reduced 
to twenty-five a month. As is usually the 
case, nearly half of the deaths in West 
Virginia mines during September were due 
to falling’ roof coal, ete., the deaths from 
such a cause amounting to eleven. There 
were five mine car accidents, two motor 
ear accidents, two deaths from explosives, 
one death from electrical shock and one 
death in a shaft, so that only three deaths 
occurred outside the mines. 


A joint meeting of the stockholders and 
directors of the Mineral County Coal Co. 
was held recently. The new organization 
consists of the following officers and di- 
rectors: H. L. Arnold, president; Emory 
Tyler, vice-president; Miss Margaret Gil- 
more, secretary and treasurer; H. C. 
Hedges, attorney in fact. On the board 
of directors are R. W. Thrush, R. E. Wise- 
man, Henry F. Burgess, Oscar Cosner, Mrs. 
poulab Wells, H. L. Arnold and Emory 

yler. 


It is understood that R. B, Isner, .general 
manager of sales of the Boone County Coal 
Corporation, with headquarters at Sharples, 
has resigned to accept a similar post with 
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the Old Dominion Coal Corporation at 
‘Charleston. 

Charter of incorporation has been is- 


sued to the Pigeon Creek 
Burch, Mingo County. The capital stock 
is $100,000 and the incorporators are 
K. S. McClanahan, William McClanahan, 
of Burch; C. R. McNutt, J. R. Hatcher and 
W. J. Elliott, of Princeton, Mercer County. 


The Beard Smokeless Coal Co. has been 
taken over by its creditors. The head- 
quarters are at McVey. This company has 
been operating on a lease of 500 acres and 
had an investment of approximately $150,- 
000. It is generally believed in Winding 
‘Gulf coal circles that the stockholders will 
have no difficulty in so reorganizing and 
getting the company back on its feet. 


In preparation for the time when it may 
not be possible to secure an adequate car 
supply, the Gulf Smokeless Coal Co. has 
under construction a storage bin, adjoining 
the tipple of the plants at Tams. Con- 
struction work is about completed and the 
company will be able to use it in the near 
future. 


Further development of the Pond Creek 
territory is presaged by the organization of 
the Bailey Pond Creek Coal Co., the head- 
quarters of which will be at Williamson, 
this company having a capitalization of 
$125,000. Active in prepnns the new 
company were L. B. Saunders, W. J. Bailey, 
M. P. St. Clair, Fred Bailey and R. G. 
Bailey, all of Williamson. 


John Brydon and associates who recently 
purchased the old plant and property of 
the Potomac Coal Co., near Frostburg, 
have begun the work of preparing the mine 
to be reopened, having a large force of 
men at work. 


Mining Co., of 
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F. ©. Coleord, in charge of the opera- 
tion of the Colcord Coal Co. at Montcoal, 
was a recent visitor in Charleston. 


Recent issues of coal mining charters are 
as follows: Cobun Hill Coal Co., Tunnel- 
ton, capital, $250,000, by H. C. Miller and 
others; Fielder Coal & Coke Co., Morgan- 
town, capital, $250,000, by Stanley H. 
Fielder and associates ; Maine Collieries Co., 
Morgantown, capital, "$1, 000,000, by M. L. 
Taylor and others; Equitable Coal Co., 
Morgantown, capital, $150,000, by C. M. 
Lyons and associates; Mineral County 
Coal Co., Keyser, capital, $250,000, by H. C. 
Hedges and others; Bear Mountain Gas 
Coal Co., Flemington, capital, $200,000, by 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania operators. 


Percival Johnson, president of the Pulaski 
Iron Co., with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
was inspecting the properties of his com- 
pany in the Pocahontas field and the iron 
properties of the company in Pulaski, Va. 
recently. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COAL PRODUC- 
TION IN SEPTEMBER, 1921 


Vancouver Island District 


Mine Tons 
Canadian Western Fuel Co........ - 68,470 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd.: 

COMO KAW irae ee hehe che erel ie te el oheuane 37,952 

South = Wielline toni. sje 6 stele 7,802 

FIX CONSLON Meter ietel otelelele leo fors Mare toler 19,016 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries..... 5,733 
Granby Consolidated M.S. & P. Co. 22, AG 
Old Wellington (King & Foster) :.. 60 

AMON MT aed a xhoig on o's do odie cae See. Bim 161,951 
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Nicola-Princeton Collieries 
Middlesboro Collieries ...... eee 5,311 
Wileming Coal “Cor. vas) sacs ape ranetanate 3,444 
Coalmont Collieries ........ ee mee 7,604 
Princeton Coal & Land Co...)...... 1,666 
Total’. 2 sate ws atateterers o acta titene vise cel S020 

Crow’s Nest Pass District 

Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co.: 

Coal’ Creek, (in. [ste oe lee eaten 37,459 
Michell). «0% <¢.dancsconnitvoneeea arenes 25,259 
Corbin Coal .& Coke Cos. samen She 6,226 
Totailismrelunns epee leurs -svanvet. Shee aNeneaee .. 68,944 
Grand: total...) . .i<<;0% ose eee ~. 248,920 


Production in the province shows little 
variation when figures for September are 
compared with those of the previous month, 
In the Crow’s Nest Pass there were smaller 
tonnages produced at Coal Creek Collieries 
and at Corbin, while at Michel there was 
an increase. On Vancouver Island the 
output was kept at practically the same 
mark, while in the Nicola-Princeton Field 
there was some decline. Production for 
August was 252,677 tons, while in Sep- 


tember it was 248,920 tons. 


ONTARIO 


The plant and equipment of the Anthra- 
cite Briquette Co., Ashbridge’s Bay, Tor- 
onto, has been purchased by the Financial 
Underwriters, Ltd., of that city. The company 
was owned by A. E. Gooderham and as- 
sociates. Under the new management a 
briquette made by the Dutch oil process. 
similar to Nukol, will be produced. In all 
probability the newly acquired plant short- 
ly will be added to the assets of the Nukol 
Fuel Co. 
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Trafhie News 





Hearing in the case of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., scheduled for Washington Nov. 
14 has been postponed to a date to be here- 
after fixed. 


In a brief submitted to the I. C. C. by 
the Dayton Malleable Iron Co., in its pend- 
ing case, it is contended that the combina- 
tions of local rates between mines on the 
Kelly’s Creek and Northwestern R.R. and 
Ironton, Ohio, are unreasonable because 
they exceed by more than 8c. a ton the 


rates from points on the C. & O. in the 
Kanawha District. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has suspended until March 27 proposed re- 
ductions of 284c. per ton on bituminous 
coal, lump and slack, from mines on the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Ry., in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma to 
Kansas City, Mo., and contiguous points. 


The Louisville & Nashville R.R., on Nov. 
25, will put into effect through rates now 
being published from Louisville & Nashville 
western Kentucky mines to points on the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, Pan Handle. 
Monon and Pennsylvania roads in Central 
Freight Assocation territory. 


The I. C. C. has suspended until Dec. 19 
the proposal of the B. & O. to eliminate the 
application of the present rates on coal 
from Western Maryland Ry. mines to points 
on the B. & O. and its connections over the 
route through Cherry Run, Va., and 
Westport, Md., making applicable instead 
combination of locals via these routes, and 
establish instead in connection with the 
present through rates, specific routing via 
Cumberland and Bellington, Wie Vidic 


The Ashland Coal and Iron Ry. Co. of 
Kentucky has asked the commission for 
authority to issue a four-months’ note or 
notes for $180,000 to discharge an open ac- 
count with the Ashland Iron and Mining Co. 


In the complaint of the Washington Steel 
and Ordnance Co., the commission decides 
that the rates on bituminous coal from the 
New River, W. Va. fields to the plant 
of the Company at Uniontown, D. C., are 
not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Hydraulic Press 
Brick Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that rates on bituminous coal from certain 
mines in the Clinton and Brazil districts 
in Indiana to Bristol, Ind., during Federal 
control were not unreasonable. 


Hearing in the case involving coal rates 
from Wyoming mines to stations in Utah 
scheduled by the commission at Salt Lake 
City Nov. 21 has been postponed to a date 
to be announced later. 


The Western Pacific R.R. will reduce 
the rate on bunker coal from Utah mines 
to San Francisco and Oakland to $6 per 
ton. The present rate is $7.25 per ton. 
This reduction will not affect coal for do- 
mestic use. 








Association Activities 


Southern Coal Merchants’ Association . 


A new association known as_ the 
“Southeastern Coal Merchants’ Association,” 
was formed recently. Prominent coal mer- 
chants from the states of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee met at Atlanta, and organ- 
ized the new association, with the follow- 
ing officers: J. A. Yarbrough, Charlotte, 
IN SSCs bes Cc. M. Farrar, Augusta, 

‘Ww 


Ga; Berlin, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
ae Ww. Mallory, Anniston, Ala.; B. Elias, 
Ashville, N. C., and H. R. Tuger, Green- 
ville, S. (es vice-presidents ; and J. W. Han- 


cock, Marietta, Ga., treasurer. 

By a unanimous vote President Yarbrough 
was directed to make application imme- 
diately for membership in the national 
association. 

A committee consisting of Fred E. Gore, 
Southern manager of the Blue Diamond 
Coal Sales Co.; Grover Meinert of the 
Meinert Coal Co., Atlanta, and James S. 
McCarthy, field secretary of the national 


association, was appointed to assist the 
president and board of directors in the 


selection of a secretary. 


Pocahontas Operators’ Association 


The association during the latter part of 
October was engaged in making preparation 
for another hearing in the freight rate case 
of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange to be 
held at Atlantic City. Members of the 
association are deeply interested in this 
case, owing to the effect it will have on 
rates from the Pocahontas field into certain 
Western states. 


Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association 


There was a 100 per cent attendance at 
the annual meeting of the association held 
in Charleston on Oct. 20. Directors were 
elected, officers to be selected later by the 
newly elected directors. On the roster of 
directors elected are the following: C. A. 
Cabell, general manager of the Carbon Fuel 
Co. of Charleston; C. C. Dickinson, of the 
Dry Branch Fuel "Co. and other Dickinson 
interests at Malden; W. M. Wylie, general 
manager of the Boone County Coal Cor- 
poration, Sharples; John Snure, of the Kel- 
ley’s Creek Colliery Co., Ward; F. O. Har- 
ris, Cannelton Coal Co. of Cannelton; H. 


L. Warner, of the Kanawha & Hocking 
Valley Coal & Coke Co., Cleveland; Lute 
Hornickel, of the Anchor Coal Co., High- 
coal; A. B. Rawn, vice president of the 
Solvay Collieries Co. of Huntington. 

The business meeting at which directors 
were elected was followed by a luncheon 
at the Kanawha Hotel, addresses being 
made by a number of the well known opera- 
tors of the Kanawha Valley. 








Obituary 





James Redding, aged 56, owner and oper- 
ator of the Dysart Coal Co., mine at Dysart, 


Pa., died recently at his home in Altoona. 
He was interested in mining for twenty 
years. 


Henry A. Bastien, secretary of the Egyp- 
tian Iron Works, of Murphysboro, IIll., died 
recently. 


P. J. Elliott, formerly a newspaper man 
of Columbus and later associated with Dan 
Cannon in the Cannon-Elliott Coal Co., a 
retail concern, died recently. 





Coming Meetings 





West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its next meeting Dec. 6 and 7 at either 
Charleston or Huntington, W. Va.  Sec- 
retary, R. E. Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 


New England Wholesale Coal Assoeiation 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 


at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 


Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922 at Knoxville. Ten. Secretary, J. 
EK. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pike County Coal Operators will hold 
their annual meeting Jan. 6, 1922, at Pike- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, F. E. Miller, Pike- 
ville, Ky. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.” Dee; %, 8 and..9: ~Secretaryarur 
Mason, Jr., ‘Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, ae 


The Illinois Mining Institute will hold its 
fall meeting in the City Hall, Springfield, 
Ill., Saturday, Nov. 19. Secretary Martin 
Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting, Dec. 5-9 
at the Engineering Societies’ Building, 28 
West 39th Street, New York City. Secre- 
tary Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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One Explanation of Increased Coal Prices 


VERY attempt to answer the public’s demand for 

knowledge as to who is getting the difference be- 
tween the present and pre-war prices of household coal 
should be encouraged. It is the delivered price of coal 
that impresses the everyday consumer, and he will re- 
spond to a reasonable appeal to his sense of fair play. 

The New York Trust Co. recently published the re- 
sults of a study of present and pre-war costs of house- 
hold anthracite in New York City. From mines to con- 
sumer’s curb in Manhattan the price of the stove size 
of hard coal is shown to have increased from 1913 to 
1921 by $6.64 per net ton, or 100 per cent. Of this 
gain, mine labor is reported as taking $2.70 per net 
ton, and railroad freight and lighterage in New York 
harbor $1.47. The retailer’s gross margin—that is, the 
difference between cost on cars at his yard and the price 
he charges delivered a? the householder’s curb—has in- 
creased $1.08, which amount, it may be argued, is 
largely represented by increased costs of doing business. 
The operator’s gross margin, which includes Federal 
texes interest ov investment and profit, is reported to 
have increased 28c. 

It is brought out in this study that wholesale—that 
is, mine—prices have increased 134 per cent, compared 
with a gain of 100 per cent in retail prices. There is no 
special significance to be attached to this point. The 
final price has increased in proportion to the weighted 
average of its components, and mining costs have gained 
the most. Furthermore this study by the New York 
Trust Co. is but one sample of the retail end of the 
business. It is, we believe, an honest attempt to answer 
a pressing question, the answer to which is easy for any 
particular ton of coal, but difficult for all coal, because 
of the little appreciated diversity of factors involved. 





Will the Public React to a Coal Strike 
As to the Threatened Rail Tie-up? 


HERE is now assembled at Washington a con- 

ference to settle or attempt to settle the largest 
question before the peoples of the whole world—the 
reduction of taxation through limitation of armaments. 
Reduced to simplest terms the conferees are meeting 
to find a way to substitute reason for force in settling 
international disputes. It is as if players of chess hav- 
ing kings, queens, rooks and pawns, each in number 
corresponding to wealth, were meeting to reduce the 
game from a question of resources to one of science 
and reason, by limiting the number of pieces with which 
the game is played to that which is fair to all. It is 
the hope and prayer of the peoples of the world that 
this conference will succeed where that in Paris failed. 
The destructiveness of force has been made evident; 
hope lies in the constructiveness of reason. 


We hate warfare but we are not afraid of it. Three 


weeks ago this country faced the prospects of a nation- 
wide railroad strike—a form of warfare. The country 
squared itself for a fight, deploring the necessity, if 
necessity it had become, but determined to see it through, 
if need there should be. The temper of the public was 
belligerent, but when the issue was settled, at least 
for the time being, a great sigh of relief arose from 
coast to coast. : 

Who won? The labor unions? No, because they have 
only postponed a further reduction in wages—the im- 
mediate cause of the strike threat. The railway man- 
agers? No, because they welcomed a trial of force at 
this time. The public won; won because the outcome 
is the upholding of the law of the land, which puts 
public welfare above class desire. The issue on which 
the public made itself heard was not the adequacy of 
wages, but strict compliance with the procedure set 
up by law for the determination of wages. The world 
is sick of strife and warfare and its costs in life and 
treasure. 

There is another industrial dispute of national pro- 
portions looming up on the horizon. The organized 
coal miners of the country are meeting the pressure of 
a vast public demand that their wages come down in 
order that people may have cheaper fuel. There is no 
denying the pressure of economic forces everywhere 
pushing prices of everything lower and the value of the 
dollar higher. The miners cannot hope to maintain the 
level of wages they exacted when prices and profits in 
coal were higher than are now economically justified. 
Perhaps they recognize this and only hope to save them- 
selves from too drastic a cut next April, when their con- 
tracts expire. There is no reason to expect that they 
will gracefully accede to a reduction, much less offer to 
accept one. 

Will a resort to force be necessary next spring? Is 
a strike inevitable? We do not believe it is, but there 
must be a reversal of form in every camp—miner, 
operator and public—if it is to be averted. But will 
public opinion play as large a part in a controversy 
between coal-mine operators and miners in the spring 
of 1922 as it did in the winter of 1919 or as it did 
last month in the railroad dispute? It is one thing for 
consumers, practically unprepared, to face a suspension 
of coal production at the approach of winter or the 
stoppage of transportation at any time, and another 
thing to contemplate a cessation of coal production at 
the beginning of warm weather and with bins and 
storage piles heaped up with coal. 

In the pre-war days of biennial negotiations and sus- 
pension of mining in April and May, there seldom was 
cause for national concern, because the lack of produc- 
tion was always discounted in advance by ample storage 
of coal. It was seldom the case that the total coal pro- 
duced in those years was less than it would have been 
had there been no strike. The year 1916 was an example 
of this. In anticipation of a stoppage in April con- 
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sumers had taken large quantities of coal in advance. 
There was no suspension that year but mining opera- 
tions were almost as slack as if there had been one— 
because of no market. 

On the other hand, conditions may be quite different 
in the spring of 1922. For reasons now unforeseen or 
because of holding back in anticipation of lower freight 
rates, consumers may not protect themselves with ample 
storage before March 31, 1922. Business and industry 
may be improving so rapidly at that time as to upset 
all calculations as to coal requirements. Next spring 
may be the one spring when a strike or suspension 
would prove to be a matter for national concern. Where 
such is true, the public becomes judge, jury and execu- 
tioner. It may be worth while to consider in advance 
some way to forestall such a contingency. 


The Slogan Wins ; 


UTTING the issue in simple words is good campaign 

psychology, whether it be a mayoralty campaign in 
Greater New York or an advertising campaign for the 
coal industry. The pull of the slogan “Hylan for Five- 
Cent Fare” was demonstrated by the astounding vote 
that gentleman received last week. Five cents for a 
ride on a street car or subway as distinguished from 
8c, or 10c. for the same service was a subject for de- 
cision not above the comprehension of the majority of 
voters. It had an appeal as convincing as Mark Hanna’s 
slogan on the “Full Dinner Pail,” even though it does 
not appear really to have been the issue at all. 

Voters in vast multitudes will rally around a popular 
issue. Such an issue a year ago was the high price of 
coal, not the coal the Steel Corporation or the American 
Wooden Mills burn but the coal the voter buys and puts 
in his cellar or in his back yard. It is as simple to cry 
aloud for lower coal prices and berate the operators as 
profiteers as for the Tammany candidate for Mayor of 
New York to emblazon “Five Cent Fare” on his banner 
and assert that he alone stands between the “interests” 
and the public. 

A real task in publicity is to take to the public a real, 
constructive, simple story on coal. Such a story cannot 
be so simple as a pronunciamento that prices can’t come 
down because things are as they are. The railroads, 
for instance, have been saying that they could and would 
meet the demand for lower freight rates when their 
principal it2m of cost—labor—was lowered. They have 
staunchly met the threat of strike of the railway work- 
ers’ unions by continuing to say that they will press for 
wage reductions so that freights may come down. They 
are meeting the issues with the slogan “‘Wages down, 
freights down.” And the public, informed and on 
guard, is with them so long as they proceed in an or- 
derly fashion. 

The railroads are in a fortunate position respecting 
the publicity on their profits. They merely turn to the 
record of the Federal Government to substantiate their 
statements that they are not profiteering. If the price 
of coal to the consumer can be reduced only by reducing 
wages, then the consumer asks and is entitled to know 
how far and how soon wages can be reduced. Everyone 
but a few individual coal operators and the miners have 
been saying for months that not later than next April 
coal mine wages must come down. But so far there 
has been no slogan, no united effort, except that of the 
United Mine Workers, to offset the insistent pressure 
of public opinion against coal. 
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The biggest issue that now confronts the coal in- 
dustry is labor, and there is no organization among 
the operators qualified to have or express a national 
opinion on the subject. Apparently incapable of 
having a national policy on labor, is it any wonder 
there is no sign of a national effort to prepare the 
miners and the public, and themselves as well, for what 
readjustment and deflation can and must be had before 
the coal industry and the business of the country de- 
pendent on coal for fuel and power can settle down for 
the long pull? 


Superpower Project Is Sound 


ANY there are who look upon the superpower plan 

as a fantastic dream of theorists—something that 
sounds well but, of course, will not be realized. We 
believe the idea is sound. As a complete enterprise, as 
pictured in the report just issued by the Geological 
Survey, it may not be attained, but the fundamental 
conclusions are worthy of study by the coal industry. 
The whole conception is founded on more efficient pro- 
duction and distribution of power in an area where in 
prosperous times power is at a premium. There is 
nothing save the atrophy of industry on our Atlantic 
seaboard that can prevent the fulfillment of the essen- 
tials of the superpower dream, and nothing will so limit 
industrial expansion here as lack of the cheap power 
this system will supply. 

It is the conclusion of the engineers who made the 
survey that producing power is a business in itself and 
that users large and smal] will turn to central station 
power at an accelerated rate. Some 19,000 miles of 
railroad in the zone examined are held to be susceptible 
of economical operation by electricity to be supplied 
largely by power companies. The question that should 
concern the coal industry is whether the power coim- 
panies will in turn own the mines from which the 
needed coal is to come or will leave the supplying of 
coal to the coal men, as, in turn, a business in itself. 
Beyond question the tendency now is for large con- 
sumers of power to own and operate their own mines. 
The newer large central stations are developing new 
mines as they go along. 

Of importance too for the seller of coal is the 
anticipated increase within the next decade in the 
dimensions of the power plants. Whereas in 1919 the 
average size of the electric utility plants within the 
Boston-Washington zone was 7,900 kw. by 1930 this 
size will have been increased to 29,900 kw. It is noted 
in the report that the average size of new steam electric 
plants to be installed will be 218,000 kw. as against the 
present 10,000 kw. In other words, with the buying 
power concentrated in fewer hands, the competition in 
selling coal for central power plants will be many times 
keener than now. A situation similar to that in the 
Chicago territory will develop in the East, in which 
a few large consumers can make or break the market in 
ordinary times because their huge requirements repre- 
sent such a large portion of the offerings of steam coal 
in that market. 

It is the opinion of the engineers making the report 
that the superpower system should confine its activities 
to the production of power and the storage of coal. 
Ownership of coal mines, coal cars, and coal delivery 
routes were each considered and are opposed. The pos- 
sibilities of stabilizing the Eastern steam coal market 
offered in prospect by this system are great. 
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A Sawmill 
for Mine Posts 
at an Anthracite Mine 
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Lengths 
Needed Vary, so 
Logs Must Be Cut at Plant 





Wood Preservative Which Makes Putrescible Matter 
Stable, Strengthens Timber, Making It Fire Resistant 


Consists of Oxides of Copper and of Zinc, Ammonia and Carbolic Acid—Solution 
of Copper Oxide in Ammonia Dissolves Albumin, Cellulose and Pectines, Making 
New Bodies Which Cement Wood and Render Inconstant Substances Stable 


By F. G. ZINSSER* 


F THE MANY preservatives that have been used 

for prolonging the life of timbers the most im- 

portant are chloride of mercury, sulphate of cop- 
per, chloride of zinc, creosote and a combination of the 
last two. 

The impregnation of dried wood with a cold solution 
of bichloride of mercury produces excellent results. The 
bichloride is extremely antiseptic and has the advantage 
of small bulk. It is sold in solid form, and the difficul- 
ties of transportation are therefore entirely eliminated. 
In spite of all this and the fact that a complete and per- 
manent preservation can be obtained with 2 or 3 per 
cent of this salt, the cost is prohibitive, and the poison- 
ous character of the mercury salts makes their use 
extremely dangerous. 

Sulphate of copper is used in 1 or 2 per cent water 
solution. It is inexpensive, and for this reason as well 
as for its good qualities it has been used in many Euro- 
pean countries. As it is not caustic it does not injure 
the wood and leaves it clean and odorless. Being an 
astringent, the wood into which it is injected becomes 
more tenacious. Because the oxide of copper, which 
protects the vegetable fiber, is volatilized only at a high 
temperature, this treatment makes the timber less com- 
bustible. Nitrogenous matter impregnated with sul- 
phate of copper becomes rotproof, because a metallic 
substance hostile to parasites has combined with the 
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albumens, which are then no longer likely to rot. Cop- 
per sulphate has kept ties and posts, when placed under 
conditions which retain this antiseptic in the wood, in 
a perfect state of preservation forty-four years after 
they were placed. 

Unfortunately, sulphate of copper seriously affects 
iron. Nails and spikes coming in contact with it are 
corroded through the formation of sulphate of iron. 
For that reason vacuum and pressure injections can be 
made only in copper impregnating apparatus, and this 
is too expensive to be used economically. 

However, sulphate of copper in the presence of rain 
water and earthy alkalies in the soil is dissolved. Posts 
impregnated with it and placed in the ground lose their 
copper entirely under the action of these solvents, and 
in five or six years become quite rotten, according to 
Leduc, Director of Belgian Telegraphs, in the Revue 
Universelle des Mines, 1897. When the copper has dis- 
appeared the pores of the wood are open to the attacks 
of a legion of microbes. 

When wood is treated with zinc chloride in a water 
solution it is either immersed in open vessels or im- 
pregnated by a vacuum-pressure treatment. This pre- 
servative has great antiseptic qualities, and the com- 
pound formed with the albuminous substances of the 
wood strongly resists rotting. Unfortunately, like cop- 
per sulphate, it does not resist the action of solvents, 
and is decomposed in the presence of lime in the soil. 
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As it is hygroscopic—absorbing water from the air—it 
can be used only in places that are permanently dry. 
Like wood treated with copper sulphate, when freed of 
the preservative the pores of the wood are left open and 
favor putrefaction, with resultant disintegration. 

Pine ties impregnated with zinc chloride lost 80 to 
85 per cent of the original salt three years after im- 
pregnation, and beech ties from 90 to 95 per cent. Zinc 
chloride is an acid salt, and when it combines with the 
albuminous substances in the wood it sets free hydro- 
chloric acid, which, according to Hutin and Boutigny, 
damages the vegetable fiber. The acid also attacks iron, 
and this in railroad ties and in much other equipment 
is highly undesirable. 


CREOSOTE LONG KNOWN AS STABLE PRESERVATIVE 


the fatty and oily substances, such as paraffin, inert 
most desirable as a preservative. It shows great sta- 
bility, and for that reason has had extensive use for 
this purpose. It is a thick fluid, which must be raised 
to a temperature of 178 deg. F. for diffusion through 
wood, and a large quantity of it must be used if the 
best results are to be obtained. In 1876 the Western 
Railroad Co. of France reduced the quantity used on its 
ties about one-third, but found that after three years 
rot began to appear, and that after five years the ties 
had to be removed. The loss of creosote from creosoted 
ties on the roads of the company just mentioned is 
shown in the table given below: 


Date Pounds Date Pounds 
Anpust. 1904 ee 45 29 October 19027: .cee wee ee 18.84 
October 19042-n poerne 37.69 October, 1908 .. decacoeas ack 17.85 
Octebersnl 90535. 2 Se ee 28.76 Octobers'1909 5. Wie awe eee 17.08 
October 190600. c ence 22.44 


After all, oil is an emollient which softens the vege- 
table fiber and lowers its physical resistance, and while 
the fatty and oily substances, such as paraffin, inert 
in themselves, will remain, the antiseptic elements— 
carbolic acid, aniline and the like—being soluble in 
water, are apt to be removed. 


CARBOLIC ACID SOON WASHES OUT OF Woop 


Blocks of wood impregnated with carbolic acid, which 
would seem to promise long life because that acid is the 
most effective matter contained in the coal-tar oils, do 
not show the resistance expected of them. The coal-tar 
oils themselves, containing some carbolic acid, are found 
to be better preservatives, as the insoluble fatty matters 
tend to act as a waterproofing, and the rain is less able 
to remove them. When creosote is applied to paving, 
however, it has been found that it does not prevent the 
moistening of the wood sufficiently to prevent expansion 
and consequent heaving. Wood treated with creosote 
is sticky, heavy and difficult to handle, has an irritating 
odor, and it is asserted that the creosote increases in- 
flammability. 

From 15.6 to 18.7 lb. of creosote per cubic foot of 
timber is recommended abroad for satisfactory results. 
The cost is therefore high considering the additional 
expense of manipulation, and to this must also be added 
the freight where the creosote has to be carried long 
distances. This is important, as the creosote is used 
without dilution, and every pound used must be trans- 
ported. 

According to Henri Monseur, the inventor of the 
wood preservative Ac-zol, this substance retains all the 
important properties of the older preservatives and 
eliminates their objectionable features. As he frankly 
says, he is not offering anything new in the way of 
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antiseptics, but makes use of the well-known qualities 
cf carbolic acid, which is the active principle of creosote 
oil, and the efficient action of both zinc and copper. He 
compounded these in such a manner that though readily 
soluble during the treating process, they become per- 
manently fixed in the wood after impregnation is com- 
plete and the wood dried. He makes use of the fact 
that an ammoniacal copper solution softens wood fiber, 
and that after the ammonia, which acts simply as a car- 
rier, has evaporated, the combination of copper and 
wood fiber becomes hard again. That is how artificial 
silk is made. 

This preservative, as the name implies, is made up of 
ammonia, copper, zinc and phenol, the latter being 
the chemical name for carbolic acid. Softened in the 
manner described above, the wood absorbs the solutions 
readily, and after the ammonia is evaporated, the salts 
of zinc and copper with carbolic acid, being neither 
corrosive nor conductors of electricity, are firmly and 
permanently imbedded in the wood. The antiseptic 
qualities of these salts are well known. None of the 
vegetable parasites, worms or wood borers can live in 
their presence. 


PRESERVATIVE ADDS STRENGTH TO WOOD FIBERS 


It should be added that the carbolic acid, being present 
in combination with these metals, does not impart any 
odor to the wood. The preservative actually increases 
the strength of the wood as the copper and zinc salts 
combine with the vegetable matter, such as albumin, 
tannin and pectines, and form a sort of binder, which 
hardens to a cement, closely uniting the wood fiber. 

Ac-zolated wood placed in mines in 1910 and 1912 
is still in position in 1921. After nine years of service 
it is in perfect preservation, and in all probability will 
last for a long time to come, whereas untreated timbers 
in the same position were totally unfit after six or seven 
months. This is the statement of G. Deltenre, manag- 
ing director of the collieries of l’Arbre St. Michel at 
Mons lez Liége, one of the largest collieries in Belgium. 

Wood consists of two parts, the sapwood and dura- 
men. The sap, or imperfect new wood, contains chan- 
nels surrounded by living cells composed of cellulose, 
pectine and albuminous substances. The decomposition 
of these is rapid as soon as the life of the plant ceases. 
The duramen is the center of the tree and is formed of 
completely lignified tissue in which living substances 
are replaced by incrustations of mineral bodies drawn 
from the soil, such as lime, magnesia, iron, silica, etc., 
and also contains tannins. This: part of the tree is ex- 
tremely resistant to decay. The Ac-zolating process 
does the work that nature has not had time to accomplish 
in the sapwood by changing its chemical composition. 

The first engineers to use Ac-zol were Lambiotte and 
Grad, director general and chief engineer respectively 
of the Elizabeth and Courcelles-Nord collieries in Bel- 
gium. At the Elizabeth colliery, Auvelais, Belgium, 
several timbers were placed in the return airway on 
Sept. 20, 1910, some treated with Ac-zol and some un- 
treated. On Jan. 10, 1911, two of these, one treated and 
the other untreated, were taken out. The latter was 
rotted to such an extent that it could no longer offer 
effectual resistance. Four rings of each of these two 
timbers were sent to the State Testing Station at Ma- 
lines and were submitted to a crushing test. The aver- 
age crushing strength of the untreated was less than 
half of the treated timber. Only the center of the un- 
treated material, about 1.6 in., remained fibrous. © 
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Regarding the timber placed Sept. 20, 1910, I have no 
further information, but J. O. Grad, now works direc- 
tor of the Courcelles-Nord colliery, in March, 1918, de- 
clared that Ac-zolated timber placed Oct. 15, 1910, in 
a return airshaft in the Allaye mine at a depth of 458 ft. 
was still in good condition and likely to serve for many 
more years. 

On Feb. 6, 1918, according to Carlo Fremin, chief 
engineer of the D’Aiseau-Presle collieries, the timber 
placed in a return airway in the Roselies shaft workings 
in July, 19138, was still in place and likely to give several 
years of service, despite the fact that unimpregnated 
timbers placed in May, 1914, had been renewed each 
year since that date. 

Dr. A. Berge, professor at the University of Brussels, 
reduced three kinds of treated wood to sawdust and 
treated the dust with water saturated with carbon diox- 
ide and alkalies. The wood treated with 2 per cent of 
copper sulphate lost 77 per cent of its copper. The 
one treated with 2 per cent of copper sulphate and 3 per 
cent of ammonia lost 41 per cent of that metal and that 
treated by Ac-zol lost only 34 per cent. 


EXPERIMENTS ON WOOD IN AN ACTIVATED SOIL 


He then took pieces of wood and placed them in wet 
ground charged with a solution of invert sugar and 
brewers’ yeast. After forty-eight hours at 86 deg. F. 
the Ac-zolated wood lost 4% per cent of its copper and 
wood impregnated with 2 per cent of sulphate of copper, 
81 per cent. As Ac-zol does not contain either sulphates, 
chlorides or nitrates, it does not attack iron. 

Wood was immersed in Ac-zol for twenty-four hours 
by Durieux, general overseer in the research service and 
experimental station for rivers and forests of the Bel- 
gian government. It was then desiccated and buried 
for nine months with manure, when it was again dried 
and weighed. The Ac-zolated wood lost 9.11 per cent, 
whereas natural wood lost 38.26 per cent and that 
treated with a 2 per cent solution of copper sulphate 
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lost 22.61 per cent of its weight. These are averages 
of many experiments made on samples of alder, fir, 
birch, oak and pine. 

At the Malines State Experimental Station in Belgium 
five sets of tests were made for the resistance to com- 
pression. The average results were for creosoted wood, 
4,125 lb.; wood treated with sulphate of copper, 7,538 
tb., and Ac-zolated wood, 8,164 lb. per square inch. 
Under tension the results were: Creosoted wood, 5,021 
Ib.; wood impregnated with copper sulphate, 5,547 lb.; 
Ac-zolated wood, 8,150 lb. per square inch. Four com- 
pression tests were made on behalf of the management 
of the Elizabeth colliery by the same authorities on 
treated and untreated timber. Natural wood showed a 
strength of 6,614 lb. and Ac-zolated wood, 12,829 lb. 
per square inch. 

The salts of the heavy metals contained in <Ac-zol 
render the wood fire resistant, and so long as these salts 
have not been volatilized by high temperatures, their 
presence diminishes the fire danger. Ac-zol is trans- 
ported in a highly concentrated form. Six or eight 
parts of this solution with 94 or 92 parts of water is 
the proper concentration for treatment, which can be 
made either by immersion, a vacuum-pressure treat- 
ment or by application with a brush. Where small 
quantities of wood are to be impregnated and where 
means for vacuum and pressure treatment are lacking, 
a simple cold immersion is sufficient and insures a very 
satisfactory penetration where heavy oils would not 
penetrate, even when applied hot, except in a super- 
ficial manner. However, even with Ac-zol the vacuum 
and pressure method is always preferable. This system 
is much easier for the injection of Ac-zol and much more 
rapid than with creosote, the first being applied cold 
whereas coal-tar oils without the aid of heat are not 
sufficiently liquid to penetrate. 

It may be added that the wood impregnated with 
Ac-zol can not only be tinted with any color but after 
being dried can be painted. Its increased strength 


PILES OF WOOD TO BE USED IN THE MARVINE MINE OF THE HUDSON COAL CO. FOR POSTING ROOF 


This picture is not only expressive of the large part timber plays in the development of an anthracite mine but also 
shows the long conveyors which are used at the Marvine breaker for transporting the coal from the head- 


¢ houses for treatment. 


These lines carry the coal over the railroad and are 1,100 ft. long. 
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makes it especially valuable wherever the timber is 
subject to great weight. Where stocks of timber have 
to be carried, the wood is often found to have lost 40 
per cent of its resistant power before it is put in the 
mine. When Ac-zolated, it can be kept in stock without 
deterioration and as the replacement of timber is less 
frequent, stocks can be diminished, saving appreciably 
in invested capital and the area devoted to its stocking. 
Furthermore, timber can be purchased when it is cheap- 
est, be brought to the mine when it is best transported, 
and still be in condition for replacement when needed. 





Who’s Who 


In Coal Mining 








H. G. Williams 


HOUGH he is consulting manager for the Utah 

Fuel Co., H. G. Williams no longer spends all his 
time in Utah, yet any stranger interested in coal mining, 
coming into the state, would soon learn that he was the 
dean of the coal operators of Utah and one of the out- 
standing figures in the Rocky Mountain region. 

Mr. Williams was born in 1856 at Merton, Wis., where 
he received a general education. Later he entered the 
University of Chicago. In his junior year at this insti- 
tution he was forced to stop his studies on account of 
poor health. 

Starting as a transit man for the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé R.R., he constantly rose to higher positions 
with a progress that was both rapid and sure. In 1880, 
one year after he was employed as a transit man by the 
Santa Fé, he was given charge of a division out of 
Atchison, Kan. After holding this position he resigned 
and became superintendent of the Capitol Iron Works 
at Topeka, Kan., for two years, when he was called 
back (in 1883) to the Santa Fé railway and made engi- 
neer and sales agent for the coal companies in Kansas 
belonging to that railroad. 

In 1884 he was mining engineer for the Raton Coal & 
Coke Co. In 1886 he was raised to chief engineer, and 
his authority was extended to the San Pedro Coal & 
Coke Co. in New Mexico and the Trinidad Coal & Coke 
Co. in Colorado. In 1887 he added the engineering work 
of the Canyon City Coal Co. in Colorado to his other 
tasks, these companies all being controlled by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. 

In 1888 he was made chief engineer for all the coal 
properties of the railroad company, including, in addi- 
tion to the above, the Cherokee & Pittsburgh Coal & 
Mining Co., and the Osage Carbon Co. of Kansas. In 
1890, after the change in control of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Ry., Mr. Williams resigned and 
took the position of chief engineer with the Pueblo 
Smelting & Refining Co., Pueblo, Col. This position he 
resigned in 1891 to become assistant superintendent 
and engineer for the Pleasant Valley Coal Co. in Utah, 
which is now part of the Utah Fuel Co. 

In 1892 he returned to the position of chief engineer 
with the Pueblo Smelting & Refining Co. and two years 
later rose to the position of assistant general manager. 
In 1896 he was again called to Utah by the Pleasant 
Valley Coal Co. to become its superintendent and chief 
engineer, with headquarters at Castle Gate. From that 
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time until the present Mr. Williams has been identi- 
fied with the same company, rising to the position of 
general superintendent in 1900, to general manager of 
both the Pleasant -Valley Coal Co. and the Utah Fuel 
Co. in 1901. After holding the position for fourteen 
years, he resigned in 1915 and became consulting man- 
ager, which position he still holds. He was succeeded 
as general manager by A. H. Cowie. 

Utah has produced a number of coal operators whose 
successful accomplishments have made them known 
to the coal industry all over the United States, and due 
to the fact that the Utah Fuel Co. (including the Pleas- 
ant Valley Co.) was for many years the outstanding coal 
producer of the state most of these men have worked 
for Mr. Williams or been associated with him. Mr. Wil- 
liams is a man of forceful character, but possesses a 


H. G. WILLIAMS 
Consulting Manager, Utah Fuel Co, 





kindly and sympathetic disposition and a keen sense 
of humor, which give him the great gift of holding his 
friends. 

Mr. Williams has always zealously guarded the safety 
of his men and either initiated or assisted in the adop- 
tion of the methods which are used in the coal mines 
of the state to protect the miners. This includes the 
sprinkling system, which is used in all the mines of 
the state and which provides a sprinkling line to every 
working place, also the electric shot-firing system from 
the outside of the mine, which is in use at the majority 
of the state’s mines. Utah now has probably the most 
modern set of safety regulations of any coal-mining 
state in the Union, and when these were being discussed 
in 1920 Mr. Williams, although resting in California, 
made a careful study of them and submitted valuable 
suggestions which were embodied in the final draft. 





ABOUT THE ONLY KIND of strike now popular in this coun- | 
try is the averted one.—Chicago Daily News. 





IT IS REVEALED THAT there are some volunteers in the,army 
of the unemployed.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 
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How and How Often Should Mine Electrical Equipment 
Be Inspected and What Repair Is Necessary? 


Economical Maintenance Should Be Assured by Light and Heavy Inspecting, 
Overhauling and Repairing, the Intervals Between Inspections Depending 
on Local Conditions—Rub Down and Blow Out Locomotives Every Evening 


By H. H. JOHNSTON* 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INE equipment will never operate satisfactorily 
M nor will its failure in service be prevented if its 

various parts are not carefully and_ syste- 
matically inspected periodically. The work of maintain- 
ing electrical equipment usually is divided into several 
classes, the number of which depends, particularly in 
the mining field, upon the nature of the equipment and 
the thoroughness of the inspections made. 

Some operators divide the work of maintaining equip- 
ment into four classes: (1) Light inspection, (2) 
heavy inspection, (8) overhauling, and (4) repairing. 
The first three usually are done regularly on a periodic 
basis, or in accordance with the number of trips made 
or the tonnage hauled. How often the inspections 
should be made and what work should be done depends 
largely on local conditions, and must be determined by 
trial under the circumstances actually existing. 

Almost every mine operator has his own individual 
way of inspecting, maintaining and handling his equip- 
ment, but, because of local conditions, better facilities 
or greater familiarity with the equipment, some are 
more successful than others in keeping down the cost of 
operation. 

It has been found, particularly by operators of large 
mines, that records of inspection covering the number 
of pieces, cost of each piece, and the time required in 
repairing or replacing it are of much value. 

So far as light inspections of mine locomotives are 
concerned, before attempting to inspect any part of the 
electrical or mechanical equipment the trolley wheel 
should be withdrawn from the wire. Care should be 
taken to so place the locomotive as to render impossible 
any interference with the operation of other equipment. 
Safety should always be made the primary considera- 
tion. 

Under light inspections will come the observations in 
general of all mechanical equipment, including the con- 
dition of the bumpers, safety lugs, side frames, springs 
and spring details, condition of trolley wheel, trolley- 
spring tension, condition of motor commutator, brushes, 
brush tension, commutator cover, gear cases, motor- 
bearing lubrication, axle-bearing lubrication, the jour- 
nal box and its lubrication, and the observation of the 
controller parts, including the condition of the main 
drum, main-drum contacts, and the tension on and con- 
dition of the main- and reversing-drum contact fingers. 
During these observations note should be made of any 
apparent defects which might cause the locomotive to be 
put out of commission even temporarily rior to the next 
inspection. 

The time allowed between light inspections will de- 
pend much upon local conditions, and each mine oper- 
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ator usually must determine their frequency by experi- 
ence. Without reference to exact local conditions but 
calculated on the basis of mileage traversed, one such 
inspection should be made for every 500 to 1,000 miles 
of travel. Oiling bearings does not usually come under 
light inspection, and good practice has dictated that 
these parts be lubricated before starting each day’s 
work. 

Many operators require their locomotives to be 
rubbed down with waste and “blown out” with an air 
hose every evening after the day’s run has been com- 
pleted. This is good practice and will do much toward 
keeping the equipment in proper condition. 

One heavy inspection should be made for every five 
to six light inspections, as conditions prevailing in the 
particular mine may seem, to require. In general, such 
an inspection should be made about every three months 
if the locomotives are regularly in service. All appa- 
ratus should be thoroughly cleaned and lubricated and 
all necessary repairs made in addition to the work 
ordinarily performed at the light inspection. 


OVERHAUL EQUIPMENT EVERY THREE YEARS 


Some operators make a practice of giving their loco- 
motive equipment a complete overhauling at least once 
every three years, or at about every sixth or eighth 
regular heavy inspection. In addition to the work done 
during each heavy-inspection period, the overhaul 
should consist of the removal of various assembled 
parts composing the individual pieces of apparatus on 
the locomotive. The drum of the controller should be 
taken off to permit a thorough cleaning and inspection 
and the condition of the cable and insulation should be 
noted. All cable and insulating material that under- 
went treatment during manufacture should be re- 
treated according to the practice recommended by the 
manufacturer or previously found satisfactory by the 
operator. 

The motors and all parts of the armature, field coils, 
brushes and bearings should be carefully overhauled. 
The resistors, fuse boxes, overload relays, trolleys and 
cable should be thoroughly inspected and put in good 
working condition. All mechanical details of the 
machine, side frames, springs, 


including bumpers, 





FIG. 1. PARTS OF WHICH COMMUTATOR IS COMPOSED 


A, Metal bushing; B, insulating bushing or sleeve; C, rear mica 
V-ring; D, assembled copper and mica segments; HE, mica strip 
or segment; F, copper segment or bar; G, front mica V-ring; 
H, metal V-ring; I, ring nut. 
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FIG. 2. 


SECTION OF COMMUTATOR WITH PARTS 
ASSEMBLED 


The letters on these various parts are the same as those in Fig. 1, 
and the relative position of the parts when in place is shown. The 
drawing designates the points where all dirt and moisture must be 
excluded if good results are to be obtained. 
spring details, brakes, brake rigging, motor supports 
and main journals should be inspected and repaired or 
renewed if necessary. 

With a view to bringing the details of upkeep before 
operators the following has been written, giving 
methods and practices that have been found efficacious. 

Commutators usually consist of a metal bushing with 
a fixed V-ring dovetailing with the rear “V” in the 
commutator section, an insulating bushing or sleeve, a 
rear mica V-ring, the assembled copper and mica seg- 
ments, a front mica V-ring, a metal V-ring, and a ring 
nut or holding bolts. In building up these parts to 
form the assembled commutatcr, care is necessary if 
the machinery is to be operated satisfactory. Even 
with the best of care, specific individual attention must 
be given to practically all of these parts. 

The main operations necessary in the care of commu- 
tators are: Smoothing of the commutator face, under- 
cutting, disconnecting leads from commutator necks, 
and the replacement of parts both when commutator and 
windings are left on the shafts and when they are re- 
moved therefrom. 


ALL ARMATURE LEADS NEED NoT BE REMOVED 


When only a small number of commutator bars are to 
be replaced it is not always necessary to remove all the 
armature leads from the commutator necks or to take 
the commutator off the shaft. To disconnect the neces- 
sary leads it is current practice to stand the armature 
on end with the commutator up and mark each part that 
is to be disconnected or removed. Upon removal cf the 
ring nut or holding bolts, the V-ring and mica V-ring 
can be taken out. If the commutator bars are tight, 
tapping with a wooden or rawhide mallet usually will 
cause them to loosen. A steel hammer should never be 
used for this operation. Each new bar that replaces an 
old one must be filed to shape and brought down to the 
thickness of the old bar, if it or the old ones next to it 
are not to become loose. The space where the new bars 
are to fit should be planed out and the bars tapped into 
place with the aid of a rawhide mallet. 

All detached parts of the commutator must be kept 
clean and dry. When the parts are ready for returning 
to place, the mica V-ring should be sandpapered. The 
metal V-ring and the “V” in the commutator bar should 
be cleaned, the “‘V’’ in the bar being shellacked. Care 
should be taken to have both the shellac and the brush 
used in applying it free from dirt and moisture. Then 
either the V-ring nut is put on or the bolts are drawn 
up fairly tight after the mica and the metal V-rings 
have been slipped back into their original positions. 


\ 


to remove the ring nut or bolts the next time this be- 
comes necessary. The commutator is then heated to 
110 deg. C. (230 deg. F.) in an oven where the air is 
dry. The ring nut or fastening bolts are then drawn 
up tight while the commutator is at this temperature. 

The next operation is to turn the commutator in a 
lathe to give it once again a smooth surface. It is cus- 
tomary after these repairs to make a voltage test be- 
tween commutator segments, also between the commu- 
tator bars and ground. With 250- and 500-volt motors, 
110 volts alternating current should be used for the test 
between bars and 1,000 volts alternating current for the 
test between bars and ground. 

When many commutator bars or a rear mica V-ring 
have to be replaced it is usually best to remove the com- 
mutator from the shaft. The method of taking down 
and rebuilding will be the same as that described above, 
care being taken to heat the commutator thoroughly and 
thereby soften the new mica so that the V-ring or bolts 
can be drawn up tightly. In doing this, and when the 
commutator is assembled, it should be put in an oven 
and heated to a temperature of 125 to 140 deg. C. (257 
to 284 deg. F.). While at this temperature the com- 
mutator is placed in a press and a suitable pressure 
(20 to 25 tons for a 50-hp. motor) exerted upon it. 
The ring nut is then drawn up tightly while the com- 
mutator is still under pressure. 


TEMPORARILY BAND SEGMENTS BEFORE SHIPMENT 


Where complete sets of commutator segments are 
shipped out by the manufacturer, they usually are tem- 
porarily banded together, the mica and copper segments 
being in their proper positions. The complete set should 
be assembled in the commutator as a unit, the temporary 
band being removed just prior to the final tightening. 
After this, the test between commutator bars usually is 
made with 300-volt alternating current, while that to 
ground is made with 2,000-volt alternating current. 

Any flat spots, high or low bars, ridges, burned places, 
etc., that may develop should be smoothed. When these 
are not too bad the motor need not always be removed 
from the locomotive. A block of wood one face of which 
has been cut to the radius of the commutator and lined 
with sandpaper or emery comes in handy for smoothing 
a rough spot. If the commutator face is extremely 
rough, the armature should be removed from the motor 
frame, placed in a lathe and turned. Holes that may be 
left by defective mica or pits in the side of the bars 
can be filled with a commutator cement supplied by 
dealers. 

The commutator should be re-undercut before the 
copper segments have worn down flush with the mica 
insulation. The groove left will serve as a guide to the 
saw and make the work of undercutting much easier. 
If commutation trouble is frequent, it is good practice 
to use a V-shaped hand tool to round the edges of the 
grooves between bars to about s:-in. radius. This can 
be done while the motors are in place on the locomotive. 
Care should be taken to remove all particles of mica, 
copper or dirt from the grooves after undercutting. 

The band over the front V-ring of a commutator 
should be wiped off each month. If after cleaning this 
band is painted with an air-drying varnish the next 
cleaning will be accomplished with greater ease. It has 
been found that painting once every six months is suf- 
ficient. 
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Will Render the Magneto a 


Reliable Igniter for Miners’ Safety Lamps 


Simple in Construction and Reliable in Operation, the Magneto Has Found a 
Place in Many Mines—In Order to Obtain Satisfactory Results the Device 
Should Never Be Needlessly Operated When Disconnected from Its Load 


BY R. 


FOKES 


Walton-on-Thames, England 


poses in and about the mine has resulted during 

recent years in a marked increase in the use of 
this form of electrical generator. As a rule it has been 
applied to shotfiring and safety-lamp relighting, both 
of which operations previously had been effected by 
means of either dry cells or accumulators. Dry cells, 
which have been used only in connection with shotfir- 
ing, are expensive, cannot be recharged and give com- 
paratively limited service. Accumulators, on the other 
hand, may be recharged, but have many disadvantages 
that render their employment not a question of choice 
but of necessity. 

The magneto, with its comparatively small bulk, light 
weight and ever-ready supply of energy, is at present 
the most convenient form of portable current-generator 
available for relighting safety lamps. The principles 
underlying the cperation of magnetos are not under- 
stood by many who use them in mining, however, and 
while they are highly reliable pieces of apparatus, it 
will be obvious that some knowledge of their construc- 
tion and operation as well as of the causes of indifferent 
or interrupted service greatly assists in obtaining the 
best results. 


A poses in a of the magneto to various pur- 


DESCRIPTION OF CONSTRUCTION OF MAGNETO 


A magneto consists essentially of a strong permanent 
magnet, between the poles of which rotates a shuttle- 
type of armature wound with a primary winding (P) 
and a secondary winding (S, Fig. 1). One end of the 
primary winding is connected to the slip ring, from 
which current is conveyed by means of a carbon brush 
to the terminal (7) of the external circuit. The other 
end of the primary winding is connected to the frame 
of the armature, as is also one end of the secondary 
winding, the other end being led to the contact maker 
‘ and to the frame of the magneto. Thus when the con- 
tact maker is closed the secondary winding is short- 
circuited. This winding also has permanently connected 
across ‘it a small condenser (C), as indicated. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the armature between the poles 
is shown in Fig. 2. Of course, the design may be varied 
at will, but the essentials remain the same. 

In operation the magneto is, of course, only a modi- 
fied form of transformer with a contact maker across 
the secondary winding. The voltage generated depends 
on the rate at which the lines of magnetic force are cut 
by the primary and secondary windings. The ordinary 
dynamo must be rotated at a constant, and in most cases 
a comparatively high, speed in order to obtain a suffi- 
ciently great electromotive force. The magneto, on the 
other hand, is called upon to operate efficiently over a 
wide range of speeds. As a result the general design 
is such as to make the actual speed of the armature of 
comparatively small importance. This is accomplished 
by means of the contact maker or make-and-break 


mechanism. This will be more fully described later; 
for the moment, consideration will be given to the 
effects of making and breaking the circuit of a magneto 
as the armature rotates. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the lines of force from the 
permanent magnet are shown threading themselves 
through the iron core of the armature, which is 
assumed to be stationary. Assuming that the second- 
ary winding is short-circuited through closure of the 
contact maker, any movement such as that in the direc- 
tion indicated in Fig. 3 causes both the primary and 
secondary windings to cut the magnetic field. The 
primary circuit is normally interrupted by an air gap 
such as that existing between the lighting pin and wick 
of a miners’ safety lamp. The secondary, with the 
armature in the position shown, is short-circuited by 
the contact maker and its movement through the mag- 
netic field induces in it a heavy current in such a 
direction that it magnetizes the armature core so that 
a south pole appears in the portion nearest the north 
pole of the permanent magnet and a north pole is 
produced in the armature core near the south pole of 
the magnet. Now, like poles repel and unlike poles 
attract. Therefore, as shown in Fig. 3, the magnetic 
field produced by the armature current not only 
strengthens but distorts and twists the field of the 
permanent magnet in the direction of rotation. It is 
at this instant that the contact maker is adjusted to 
open, with the result that not only does the magnetic 
field produced by the armature current vanish but the 
field of the permanent magnet immediately resumes 
a more normal position, as indicated in Fig. 4. 

This disappearance of the armature field and sudden 
readjustment of the permanent field together induce in 
the primary winding a high voltage capable of leaping 
a considerable gap and producing an intensely hot 
spark. The condenser in the secondary circuit serves 
to amplify the effect of interruption and simultane- 
ously minimize burning at the contact maker. As the 
armature makes another half turn the circuit is again 
closed and the operation repeated, so that a make-and- 
break occurs twice during each revolution. 





ARMATURE CONNECTIONS AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF CONTACT MAKER FOR HIGH TENSION MAGNETO 
P is the primary winding and S the secondary. T is the terminal 


ES Gah 


of the external circuit. A small condenser C is provided. A car- 
bon brush runs on the slip ring R. One end of the primary is 
connected to the frame of the armature and the other to the slip 
ring. When the contact maker is closed the secondary winding is 
short-circuited. 
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FIG. 2 


FIGS. 2, 3 AND 4. 

The flux of force is straight through the 
armature in the position shown in Fig. 2. 
In Fig. 3 the primary circuit being inter- 
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being short-circuited through the _ cor.tact 
maker, the magnetic field produced by the 
armature current strengthens and distorts 
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FIG.4 
SHOW HOW THE FLUX OF MAGNETIC FORCE CHANGES WITH REVOLUTION OF ARMATURE 


at this instant the contact maker opens and 


_the magnetic field produced by the armature 


current vanishes and the field weakens as 


rupted by an air gap and the secondary 


The contact maker may take any one of a number 
of forms, but the arrangement shown in Fig. 1 and 
enlarged in Fig. 5 is the one most generally employed 
and is, on the whole, the most reliable. It is mounted 
on the end of the magneto-armature spindle and rotates 
with it. One of the contacts (C) is fixed while the 
other is movable, taking the form of an arm bent 
through an angle of 90 deg. and pivoted at P, carry- 
ing at one end a platinum point and at the other a 
fiber block (F') which as the armature rotates bears 
against the two raised portions or cams (B) fxted to 
the stationary cover surrounding the contact maker. 
This cover is arranged so that it may be rotated 
slightly on its seat, in order to adjust the position at 
which the making and breaking of the circuit occurs 
relative to that of the armature and the magnet poles. 
The position of the contact maker indicated in Fig. 5 
shows the fiber block (F') rubbing on the fixed portion 
(B) and temporarily separating the contacts (C). 

As already stated, a magneto is a highly reliable piece 
of apparatus, but there are certain qualifications which 
must not be overlooked if satisfactory results are to be 
obtained under ordinary mining conditions. 


MECHANISM FOR OBTAINING MAXIMUM SPARK 


As has been pointed out already, the cover of the 
contact maker carrying the cams (B) for interrupting 
the circuit may be moved around on its seat. The 
makers as a rule restrict this movement to a small arc 
within which the best position may be found by experi- 
ment. This most effective position is likely to vary 
slightly under working conditions, and from time to 
time it is advisable to make a readjustment in order to 
obtain the maximum sparking effect. The fiber block 
(F, in Fig. 5) tends to wear away somewhat on its 
forward or rubbing side, which delays the opening of 
the contact (C). Thus, apart from other influences, 
this wear will from time to time necessitate a slight 
readjustment of the relative position of the cover carry- 
ing the cams (B). 


the field of the permanent magnet. 


Just shown by the line spacings in Fig. 4 


The arm carrying the fiber block (F) has a slight 
movement around the pivot (P) equal to the small 
amount the fiber block is raised by the cams (B). 
Normally, although not shown in the illustration, the 
arm is fitted with a spring which tends to keep contacts 
(C) closed and is depended on to rapidly close the 
contacts during the periods when F is clear of B. Any 
tightness at P will render the spring incapable of 
functioning properly, and this will interfere with the 
normal operation of the magneto. It should be noted 
that the contact arm is insulated from its spindle (P) 
by means of a fiber bushing. Under mining conditions, 
especially in damp atmospheres, this fiber has a tend- 
ency to swell and to prevent free movement of the arm. 
This sometimes makes the contact arm so stiff that 
its spring cannot reclose the contacts once they are 
pushed open. The remedy, of course, is to ease the 
bushing until the arm moves freely. 

As the contact maker is continually making and 
breaking a comparatively heavy current, the contacts 
must be kept amply tipped with platinum. These tips 
should be at least 7s in. in diameter and their faces 
should be dressed to make as perfect a contact as pos- 
sible. The condenser minimizes the effect of sparking 
and should this become intense while the platinum 
contacts remain in good condition, it must be concluded 
that the condenser has broken down. This element 
seldom gives trouble, however, and sparking usually will 
be found to be the result of either badly-faced contacts 
or of the platinum having been burned away. 

Many places where magnetos are called upon to work 
underground are more or less damp. However, as far 
as the armature of a magneto is concerned it is well 
impregnated during manufacture and is practically un- 
affected by moisture. If leakage occurs it is almost 
invariably at the terminal (7, Fig. 1), which is fitted at 
its lower end with a carbon brush running on the slip 
ring (R). This brush usually is carried in an ebonite 
block that fits into the frame of the magneto case, the 
brush projecting through to the ring. It is at this 
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point that any trouble arising from dampness always 
occurs, resulting in the ebonite insulation breaking 
down to the frame of the magneto. The only remedy 
is to keep spare ebonite blocks on hand, because once 
charring commences on the surface of a block it is 
useless to attempt to use it any longer. Oil is as detri- 
mental to the insulation as dampness, as it collects dust 
and soon forms a conducting path along which leakage 
can take place. In this connection oiling of the magneto 
journal should be restricted to two or three drops every 
few months. This with ball bearings is quite sufficient. 

The quickest way to break down the insulation of a 
magneto is to run it disconnected from its work, con- 
sequently this practice should be studiously avoided. 
Normally the magneto is connected with the lamp it is 
intended to light, and the lighting pin is adjusted to 
about 4 in. or less from the lamp wick. As a result 
the voltage necessary to bridge this gap is restricted 
and the magneto windings as well as the wiring are 
subjected to a lower potential than would be the case 
if the gap were, say, twice as wide. If the magneto 
is run disconnected from its work it is, as it were, 
connected to a spark gap of infinite dimensions and will 
in consequence be subjected to an extreme voltage that 
will are across from the high-tension elements to the 
frame, charring the insulation and doing permanent 
injury. 

Although a magneto admirably fulfills the purpose 
for which it was intended, namely, the lighting of 
miners’ lamps, its current-generating capacity is some- 
what inferior to that of the older system involving the 
use of a spark coil and accumulator. With the latter 
the position of the lighting pin relative to the lamp 
wick was not of much importance provided it was with- 
in sparking distance. On the other hand the energy 
available from a magneto is limited, and to obtain quick 
ignition a little more care is necessary in adjusting the 
lighting pin. Setting this over the center of the lamp 
wick calls for the expenditure of a considerable amount 
of energy to obtain ignition in a given time. This is 
because of the heat dissipation within the body of the 
wick. For this reason better results are obtained by 
adjusting the lighting pin relative to the wick, as shown 
in Fig. 6. Under these conditions the spark strikes the 
corner of the wick and ignition occurs almost imme- 
diately. The point of the lighting pin should not be 
more than 4 in. from the wick. 

One highly Gesirable feature of a magneto is that 





FIG.6 


FIG. 5 


MAGNETO CONTACT MAKER AND LAMP 
WITH LIGHTING PIN 
C is the contact maker and F the fiber block. B and B are the 
cams and P a pivot. The pivot should not be too light or it will 
prevent the spring which acts on the contact maker from closing 
the contact when the fiber block is free of the cams. 


FIGS. 5 AND 6. 
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it can be operated without damage while the arma- 
ture is short-circuited. Advantage is taken of this 
fact in some types of relighters in order to guard 
against the danger of gas ignition in fiery mines by 
workers operating the magneto with the lamplighter 
insecurely fastened. This precaution is easily met by 
arranging the connections in such a manner that until 
a lamp is inserted for lighting and the apparatus is 
securely closed the magneto remains short-circuited. 
This feature should characterize any dependable form 
of underground magneto-operated lamp lighter. 


Peculiar Excellence of Kentucky Coals* 


By Howarp N. EAVENSONt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OR some years past it has been increasingly evident 
that the consuming public has learned to appreciate 
the superior qualities of the coals produced in the 
eastern part of Kentucky and southern West Virginia, 
and to look more and more to this section for its sup- 
ply of the best fuel. This is particularly true of high- 
volatile coals used in byproduct coking and in gas mak- 
ing. Many large corporations using such fuels have 
acquired their own sources of supply in this territory. 

These coals come into direct competition with those 
from southwestern Pennsylvania, and a comparison of 
their qualities may be of interest alike to producers 
and their prospective customers. In making such a 
comparison, however, only the high-volatile coals can 
be considered, as the low-volatile fuels of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and West Virginia have no counterpart in 
Kentucky. 

The best Kentucky coals for the purposes mentioned 
are located in Harlan, Letcher, Pike, Floyd, Knott, 
Leslie and Perry counties, and comprise the Elkhorn, 
Freeburn, Thacker, Alma, Harlan, High Splint, Ben- 
ham or Roda, Hazard and Fire-Clay beds. The best 
high-volatile West Virginia coals are those of Logan, 
Boone, Mingo, Wyoming, Kanawha, Raleigh and Fayette 
counties, and comprise the Coalburg, Chilton, Cedar 
Grove or Thacker, Alma, No. 2 Gas and Eagle beds. 














RANGE OF EASTERN HIGH-VOLATILE 
HIGH-GRADE COALS 


TABLE I. 


Kentucky Coals, 24 Samples Average Maximum Minimum 
IAS DET CON ba ccrnaiaite cre tverskoues Masel sysicelts apes 4.78 9.32 1.56 
Salplury per cont. nae ees ae eer 6275 1.78 0.44 
IPhosphoruss per Celts aee.. i yaa. esos 0.006 0.027 0.001 

Byproduct yield per net ton: 
Pras’ ples Rien Aiea epaia oyerd Ae eas ie 7.8 10.2 5.4 
iBenzol) frees cali). were see ee te as 2.6 322 2.3 
Ammonium sulphate, Ib................. 28.1 34.1 22.4 
Surplus gas cu ttsiede qo a tela 5,068 5,520 4,740 
Wieldtot'coke: per'cents-1- 0 aoe ae eee 69.5 75.0 67.0 
Fusing point of ash, deg. F............... 2,654 2,940 2,430 
West Virginia Coals, 31 Samples: 
(ASTM DEI COMG ons om areten caer teenies an bi 7k! 9.09 2.59 
Sulphur} percent... sqaesse-ees..). aa A: 0.99 2.76 0.63 
‘Phosphorus, per cent.... a5. see eit eos: 0.006 0.019 0.002 
Byproduct yield, per net ton: 
Dar ean ca) etait he ec ettat sa teodouey sche ts 8.0 10.6 5.8 
IBenzolsirees wala ce coerce aan ates 2.6 373 2 
Ammonium sulphate, Ib...............-- 24.5 31.0 PA I 8 
Surplus eas, Cultacc cue salccte wettest tare 5,069 5,340 4,770 
Mieidiohicake, percent. dee oaae since isa 72.8 76.8 68.2 
Fusing point of ash, deg. F..............- 2,743 2,970 2,610 
Pennsylvania Coals, 20 Samples: 
aha ier Sonth Mirek aenTeR at Mes oc eid: 7.27 10.44 eeey | 
Sniphursper cent y-cyeasy et re yet 2a. = 1.18 2.14 0.77 
ras aca per sont Sac mete micas, Cetra e 0.012 0.018 0.005 
Byproduct yield per net ton: 
ace gal Pride es Petes pera Pegs ae 7.8 10.1 5.8 
Benzo. pabsocne cote tosis s else asics = pase, ae are 
Ammonium sulphate, Ib..........--..-.- Zoe 29.8 22.8 
Surplus casjicutteeam pares acini > = 5,497 5,654 5,304 
Wield coke: per cente. een eit ins 1 67.5 70.0 64.2 
Fusing point of achive te cemer vias) 2,566 2,390 2,350 











*Abstract from a paper entitled “Some Peculiar Values of 
Eastern Kentucky Coals and the Proper Methods to Realize on 
Them,” read before the October meeting of the Kentucky Mining 
Institute. 

Consulting Engineer, Howard N. Eavenson & Associates. 
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The leading high-volatile Pennsylvania coals are those 
in Allegheny, Greene, Fayette, Westmoreland, Washing- 
ton and Indiana counties, and comprise the Pittsburgh, 
Upper and Lower Freeport and Upper and Lower 
Kittanning seams. 

The analyses shown in Table I are taken from a num- 
ber at hand as being representative. Some of these 
are from samples from producing mines. Others are 
from outcrop openings. The average results are given, 
as well as the maximum and minimum figures obtained, 
so that the limits that may be expected will be known. 

The surplus gas in each case is given as one-half of 
the total yield. In modern byproduct plants the amount 
of surplus gas usually exceeds this proportion. 

Before making any decision about the relative merits 
of the coals under consideration, careful studies should 
be made of the individual mines. Treated broadly, 
however, these figures will be as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. RELATIVE RANKS OF COALS IN ABOVE QUALITIES 
Ammo- 
Ash nium 
Fusing Phos- Sul- Yield 
Ash Point phorus Tar phate Benzol Gas Coke 
Kentucky At l 2) 1 2 1 1 2 2 
West Virginia.. . Z | 2 1 3 | 2 1 
Pennsylvania... 3 3 3 2 2 2 1 3 


Freight rates usually are the determining factor in 
the choice between coals of nearly equal quality. In this 
respect the Pennsylvania coals have a great advantage 
because of their proximity to the larger markets. There 
are many points west and north of the Ohio River, 
however, to which the rates from the various territories 
are approximately equal, and a study of the relative 
values of these different products is interesting. The 
values of the byproducts obtainable given in Table III 
represent a fair average for the territory north and 
west of the Ohio River. 


TABLE II]. VALUES OF BYPRODUCTS OF COAL NORTH 
AND WEST OF OHIO RIVER 

Gasss) 2b Bais eon nies Fate eee ee a an eae $0.20 per 1,000 cu.ft. 
Tar farts, a el Ai dy hehe STE eT TORE atte mee ee creer .04 per gal. 
Benzal 59-4 seven ec oul OS a a ee rere .20 per gal. 
Ammonium snl pianes:. cs. tunis eaeeeera cei ec beer rere . 925 per lb. 
Coke... oye fea, ee bias ids are Grae Mr sete ee OMO Sper, NEL wos 
ye Meee hk ety See Soa hy Sic’, - jones —.0l per unit 


The value of coke is based on a net cost of coal at 
the mine of $2.50 per net ton, an average freight rate 
of $3.05 per ton, and 1.45 tons of coal per ton of coke. 
The value of ash per unit is based on the above figure 
plus a reasonable charge for its handling and disposition. 

From these figures Table IV was computed: 





TABLE IV. VALUES OF COALS FOR BYPRODUCT PURPOSES 
Item Kentucky West Virginia Pennsylvania 
Gas Be St fe: $1.01 $1.01 $1.10 
Tar eed ie Ae pon a2 (St 
Benzol Aiea Ssh Oe OZ 44 
Ammonium sulphate............. .70 6) .63 
Coke'yield 72 i 2.23. Sas 5.60 5.86 5.44 
Ash content Pip nw wk atk bhosiere — .04 — .05 — ,07 
$8.10 $8.27 $7.85 


In the above figures no account is taken of the lower 
sulphur and phosphorus content of the southern Appa- 
lachian coals, nor of the fusing points of their ash. At 
many places the low sulphur would allow the admixture 
of some of the washed Illinois coals, which, on account 
of the lower freight rates, would be cheaper, and still 
yield a good metallurgical coke. The importance of 
the fusing point of coal ash is just beginning to be 
realized, as the clinkering and resultant higher operat- 
ing cost of the coals possessing an ash of low fusing 
temperature is quite noticeable. It is, therefore, highly 
probable that many coke plants in the near future will 
give a decided preference to the coals having ash pos- 
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sessing high fusing points, even if otherwise they are 
not quite so good. 

In addition to the qualities considered above, the 
eastern Kentucky and to a lesser extent the West Vir- 
ginia coals usually mine with a large percentage of 
lump. This is a decided advantage in gas making and 
also enables these coals to enter the domestic market 
successfully. Taking all of these facts into considera- 
tion, it can easily be seen that the coals of eastern 
Kentucky are surpassed by none and equalled by few in 
this country. 


Possible to Clarify Black Washery Wate\ 
And Save Coal by Electrical Action 


HAT water leaving breakers and washeries through- 

out the anthracite region is laden with fine 
particles of coal has long been well known. While this 
fine material contains a definite and readily determin- 
able fuel value it has been difficult if not impossible in 
the past to reclaim it. The amount of such material 
carried away and lost yearly is so large as to be almost 
unbelievable. 

About 310 breakers are in operation in the anthra- 
cite region. Assuming that each plant uses on the 
average 1,500 gallons of water per minute (many of 
them use twice this amount), this gives 465,000 gallons 
of wash water per minute, or 930,000 tons of water per 
day of eight hours. As this water carries on the average 
20.18 grams of fine coal ranging from 150- to 2,000-mesh 
per liter, equivalent to 40 lb. per ton, the total loss of 
this material throughout the entire region amounts to 
18,600 tons per day. In addition to this extremely small 
coal, which is an almost ideal fuel for burning in the 
powdered state, each ton of water thus used carries 
about 100 lb. of coarser material readily utilizable for 
briquetting, or, in other words, 18,600 tons of fines 
will be recovered in addition to 46,500 tons of coarser 
coal, thus making a total daily recovery of 65,100 tons 
of valuable coal, practically all of which now flows down 
stream as waste matter. All that is necessary in order 
to render both these products available for the purposes 
mentioned is recovery and drying. 

Tests have recently been completed under the super- 
vision of the Pennsylvania Department of Health that 
demonstrate that this huge loss can be avoided and the 
fine material recovered from the wash water before it 
leaves the collieries. Furthermore the water clarified 
may be used over and over again if desired, or it may 
be discharged to any stream or watercourse as clear as 
ordinary drinking water, as practically all solids have 
been thrown out of suspension. 

This process of clarification is electrolytic and almost 
entirely automatic. Three men can operate a plant 
capable of treating 6,000 gallons of water per minute. 
The cost of current employed in precipitating the solids 
does not exceed 20c. per ton of coal recovered. An idea 
of the simplicity of the plant necessary may be gained 
from the accompanying illustration, which shows a one- 
battery installation. 

The operation of such a plant is as follows: The 
colliery discharge is first passed through a thickener 
that removes the coarser particles. The overflow from 
this machine, carrying the fines, is then passed con- 
tinuously through the electrolytic precipitation units 
and thence to a second thickener, which discharges the 
fines in a thickened pulp ready for filtering and drying. 
Overflow from the second thickener is clarified water, 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF APPARATUS FOR CLEANING COAL-LADEN WATERS ELECTROLYTICALLY 
This method of clarification has been ap- 
plied with success to other mineral sub- 
The cost of the current 
for the recovery of the coal is 20c. per ton. 


By removing the coal from washery waters 
three results are attained: clean water for 
breaker use, avoidance of suits for injury 
to property and coal for steam raising. 


stances than coal. 


the clarification being 100 per cent complete if this 
machine is covered so as to prevent absorption of for- 
eign matter from the air. 

This process if applied generally would accomplish 
several things, the more important of which may be 
summarized as follows: An entirely new product 
(powdered coal) would be recovered, the national fuel 
supply would be conserved because of the saving effected 
in a product now going to waste, the cost of the material 
thus reclaimed would be comparatively slight, so that 
manufacturers using this fuel could turn out a cheaper 
finished product; the present black streams common to 
the coal regions would be superseded by streams of clear 
water and coal operators could thus escape all liability 
for pollution of natural watercourses, which in the past 
and even yet is the cause of much difficulty. 
































Even if the coal were worthless when 
recovered the installation would justify 
itself in the obtaining of clear water that 
can be re-used or wasted to natural streams, 


The tests above referred to were conducted at the 
Old Forge plant of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. The 
results obtained were significant and show a clear por- 
tent for the future. 

The tests were made Aug. 16, 1921, in the presence 
of Messrs. Daniels and Long, assistant engineer and 
chemist, respectively, of the Department of Health. 
These officials took their own samples and C. A. Emer- 
son, Jr., chief engineer, makes the following report 
based on their observations and examinations: 


Pie. OF TU ser ote: ancl ates? «ts 7 minutes 

Average voltage....... 5.7 volts 

Average current...... -15 amperes 

Volume treated........ 47 liters, or 12.42 gallons 

Suspended matter...... 20.18 grams per liter, or 168 pounds 


per thousand gallons 

Current consumption...0.8 kw. per thousand gallons, or 9.5 
kw. per ton of solids 

Supernatant water.....Clear, that is, practically all the 
suspended matter was removed. 





Self-Propelling Coal Loader Designed with 
Only 28-in. Clearance Above Rail 


HE loader illustrated is built to work in a 9-ft. 

mine entry and will operate on a curve of 9-ft. 
radius. Its simplicity and standardization of construc- 
tion are strongly urged in .its favor. The shovel 
mechanism is positive in getting coal on the conveyors, 
which are of the roller type, specially patented. They 
bring the coal from the face and dump it into mine cars 
with minimum breakage. 


The mechanism is identical with that used on steam 
shovels, cranes, dredge boats, gun mounts and steam 
winches, and should therefore be in accord with correct 
principles. The operation of the machine is simplified 
by having three motors all of the same size, each motor 
being thus interchangeable. None of them is revers- 
ible. All reversing is done by positive mechanical 
means. 

Four levers control the whole machine. The loading 
boom can be swung in a radius of 180 deg.; the shovel 
can be raised and lowered and the boom: sent forward 











COAL LOADER WITH LOADING BOOM ADJUSTABLE AT ANY POINT IN A SEMICIRCLE 


The machine is designed with three motors all of the same sizé and _ interchangeable. 
Being low it can be used in thin coal. 


coal from the face to the car. 


Roller-type conveyors carry the 
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or backward 42 in., concerted action of all motions 
being effected at one time. These levers can be operated 
from either side of the machine, making it suitable for 
operation in low coal. 

Every gear, worm and screw is of a standard size; 
every bearing is standard; all castings and machine 
parts are made of the best manganese and nickel steel 
throughout, making it difficult to break or injure the 
machine at any point. 

The machine is at no point more than 28 in. above 
the rail and it will carry 10 in. of coal without exceed- 
ing that clearance. Where the roof of the mine is 
3 ft. above the top of the rail, this machine will handle 
lumps of coal 16 in. in diameter and at the same time 
have a roof clearance of 2 in. Each conveyor is adjust- 
able to suit the height of the mine car being filled. The 
machine is self-propelled, traveling under its own power 
at a speed of 200 to 300 ft. per minute along the track 
from one working place to-another. 

The first machine will be tested by the New River Co. 
at Mount Hope, W. Va. This device, known as the 
Auto Moto Coal Loader, was designed by L. C. Pritchard 
and his associates for the Auto Moto Manufacturing 
Co., of Charleston, W. Va., under the supervision of 
Harry F. Randolph, a consulting engineer of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


By Putting Oxide-Film Lightning Arrester 
In Case, Short Spark Gaps Can Be Used 


LECTRICAL apparatus is designed and built so 
that it furnishes in itself protection from damage 
under ordinary operating conditions. But against one 
serious hazard, namely, lightning, some external means 
of protection is necessary, though too often none is 


LIGHTNING ARRESTER PROTECTED FROM WEATHER 

An arrester should be placed outside the station or otherwise 
the lightning when it strikes will enter the building. On the other 
hand, there is reason in placing it inside the building, for it has 


to be protected from the elements. Otherwise it must have exces- 
sively wide spark gaps which rain, snow and sleet cannot bridge. 
By using a steel box, as above, both requirements are fully met. 
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provided. Sufficient insulating strength cannot be built 
into the apparatus to guard it from this danger. 

To meet such conditions the General Electric Co. has 
developed a new type of oxide lightning arrester, suit- 
able for outdoor use and intended to furnish protection 
to lines whereon the potential ranges from 1,000 to 
7,500 volts. It is especially adapted for protecting 
isolated low-voltage transformer installations, generat- 
ing stations or substations where lack of attendance 
or insufficiency of space make other types of arresters 
impractical. - 

The new arrester consists of a stack of oxide cells 
totally inclosed in a steel case which also contains the 
spark gaps. This allows the same settings of the gap 
to be used outdoors as would be employed indoors, 
insuring high sensitiveness. These arresters are made 
for platform mountings, the sizes and weights being 
such that installation is easy. They require no charg- 
ing, all the attention needed being inspection after elec- 
trical storms anda semi-annual test to make sure that 
they are in good shape. 


Hammer-Weld Pipe Stronger, More Efficient 
And Less Costly to Put in Place 


AMMER welding has been adapted to the manufac- 

ture of large pipe. Its simplicity, its strength, its 
freedom from corrosion and its smoothness make the lap 
weld superior to the riveted joint. Hammer-welded pipe 
is made by bending a steel plate into tubular form with 
the edges overlapping and then welding the overlapped 
edges by hammer-forging them on an anvil block sup- 
ported on a horn inside the pipe. 

This process is particularly well adapted to the manu- 
facture of sizes from 24 to 96 in. in diameter, which 
indeed exceed in general those which are used for water 
and steam lines around coal mines. The National Tube 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., which makes this pipe, uses 
open-hearth steel and obtains the tubular or cylindrical 
form by bending the plate, either hot or cold—depend- 
ing on its thickness—in much the same manner as plates 
are bent for boiler shells. The plates in this case, how- 
ever, are curled over till the edges overlap. 

The rough tube thus obtained is taken to the welding 
machine, where a short section of the overlapped edges 
is heated to a welding temperature by water-gas burn- 
ers, placed opposite, inside and outside the pipe. After 
reaching the right temperature the heated portion of 
the seam is hammer-forged on an anvil supported by a 
long counterbalanced beam, after which the contiguous 
portion is heated and welded. These alternate heatings 
and weldings are continued along the entire length of 
the pipe. After this the pipe is annealed so as to re- 
move strains and refine the grain of the metal. The 
pipe is then straightened, inspected, and the ends 
trimmed. After being tested hydrostatically by pres- 
sure varying from 150 to 2,000 lb. per square inch, 
according to size and wall-thickness and the service for 
which it is intended, a protective coating is applied, if 
this is desired by the user. The wall-thicknesses vary 
from 4 in. to 143 in. 

Cast-iron pipe gives a velocity of flow about 10 per 
cent less than hammer-weld steel pipe and pipe with 
projecting rivet heads about 18 per cent less than ham- 
mer-welded pipe. The saving in using the pipe just 
described is that with decreased resistance smaller 
diameters can be employed, as the greater speed of flow 
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permits of thinner steel walls. The use of a weld having 

greater strength than any riveted seam permits higher 
- working stresses, which again reduces wall-thickness. 
There is no excess weight due to overlapping of mate- 
rial and to rivets except in certain types of girth joints. 
After erection there is no trouble from leaking seams 
with resulting corrosion and damage to foundations. 
Where tunnels are to be made for the pipe they can 
be made smaller. Expansion joints are simpler than 
with riveted pipe and the protective coating is more 
easily applied and less of it is required as there are 
no rough riveted joints to be covered. 

A lap-welded smooth interior-coated pipe need only 
be 85 per cent as large in cross section as a riveted 
pipe to furnish the same quantity of water under the 
same conditions. The head lost by friction will be only 
70 per cent as great as is the friction head for a riveted 
pipe which will deliver the same quantity of water. 
Other classes of pipe have friction losses greater than 
lap-welded pipe but, in general, less than riveted pipe. 

The joints may be made without flanging the pipe 
ends, but where the pipe cannot be laid straight bell- 
and-spigot joints may be made, either with or without 
reinforcement. Bolted rings may be put around the 
bell-and-spigot joint, the whole so disposed as to bring 
pressure to bear on the lead jointing material. Regular 
or tapered bump joints may be used either with single 
or double riveting. Furthermore, for light pipe walls, 
the ends may be flanged and joined together, being held 
by bolted rings. Angle rings may be riveted to the pipe 
ends, the rings being held together by bolts, or flanges 
may be welded on the pipe ends, the flanges of adjacent 
pipe being held together by bolts, with or without loose 
flange rings. Expansion joints and spherical bump 
joints are other alternatives where expansion or an 
angle in the pipe is desired. 


Scientific Method Yields High Degree ot 


Precision with Large Capacity Scales 


HE accuracy that can be obtained from large 

weighing scales is not generally known among en- 
gineers and others concerned in the subject. Tech- 
nologic Paper No. 199 of the Bureau of Standards, by 
C. A. Briggs and E. D. Gordon, outlines a scientific and 
systematic procedure for the accurate test of large 
capacity compound lever scales by a method which has 
been developed and used by the Bureau of Standards 
largely in connection with its work in testing railroad 
master track scales and grain hopper scales, but the 
plan can be adapted to the test of almost any compound 
lever scale. 

A pointer and graduated scale are arranged for read- 
ing the position of the beam; and the errors of the 
scale are determined from observations made upon the 
beam while it swings freely. The method of recording 
data and of determining the results is very similar to 
that which has been in use in laboratories for precision 
weighings on fine equal-arm balances. The method of 
taking and recording the data also tends to eliminate 
the personal equation, to point out where mistakes are 
made, when such occur, and gives a complete record of 
the test which will present understandable and detailed 
information to anyone who has occasion to make a 
critical study of the test. 

The method is not suggested for use in the regular 
routine testing of ordinary compound lever scales, 
where precision results are not required. The method 
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given here requires the observance of certain details 
consistent with realizing precision and requires train- 
ing and ability to a greater extent in those making the 
test than is required in the ordinary case. 

The procedure of the test is explained with the aid of 
a record form and computation sheet which was de- 
veloped in connection with the successful application of 
the method in the field. In the interest of a uniform 
and efficient method the scheme outlined is recommended 
to those who have occasion to carry out tests on large 
scales where accuracy of a high order is required. 


Automatic Doors and Switches Will Reduce 
Power Consumption Greatly 


HE power exerted in starting a trip until it gets 

up to normal speed is at its peak 500 amperes or 
over. A fair average from start to normal speed would 
be somewhat over 240 amperes for a period of two 
minutes or more, depending on the length and weight 
of the trip. Using 250-volt direct current, the energy 
consumed would be 60 kw. for a period of two minutes. 
Stopping for doors and switches consequently is an 
important source of power loss. If thirty trips a 
day stopped at a door or switch, that arrest of motion 
would involve a waste of 60 kw.-hr. 

Where many such doors are to be passed the waste 
will be proportionately greater. Placing boys at such 
places is a dangerous way of rectifying the difficulty, 
for no reliance can be placed on them. So also is the 
practice of having brakemen run ahead of the motor 
to throw the switches or open the door. An automatic 
door can be built and maintained at a charge equivalent 
to 15c. a day and an automatic switch is relatively 
inexpensive. During the war the street car companies 
tried to reduce the frequency of stops with the idea 
of saving power. A like economy should appeal with 
equal force to the mine manager. 


How StTrRoNG Is A RoprE?—At the Bureau of Stan- 
dards laboratories in the Department of Commerce, 
tests have been made that have resulted in answering 
that question with a formula. 

For three-strand regular lay manila rope from 3 to 
43 in. in diameter, the following computation will give 
the breaking load of the rope: The average breaking 
load in pounds equals 5,000 multiplied by the diameter 
of the rope in inches, multiplied by the diameter of 
the rope increased by one. This will give, of course, 
the average maximum weight that the rope will hold, 
but the working load or the load that a contractor or 
safe-hauler may apply with proper safety and precau- 
tion would be considerably less than the load given by 
the formula. 

Other data on rope are contained in Technological © 
Paper of the Bureau of Standards No. 198, by A. H. 
Stang and L. R. Strickenberg, which has just been 
issued. 


IT Is ESTIMATED that there is enough coal in discovered 
fields to keep miners striking for 3,276 years.—Fresno 
Republican. 


THE THING THAT TROUBLES the country is not only the 
unemployment of the idle but the idleness of the employed. 
—Chicago American Lumberman. 


WEST VIRGINIA WILL NOW HAVE to get busy and mine and 
sell a little coal in order to lay in a supply of winter 
ammunition.—Brookyn Eagle. 
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Why Shoot Coal Off the Solid 


Solid Shooting!Applied Locally—Safety the First Con- 


sideration—Machine Mining vs. 


Solid Shooting— 


Question of Relative Economy and Cost of Equipment 


FTER reading the several opinions 

regarding the shooting of coal off 
the ,solid, expressed in the letters that 
appeared in Coal Age, Oct. 20, p. 645, 
I feel prompted to ask if there are not 
adequate reasons for the continuance 
of this practice when local conditions 
make it safe. 

Most all men, in expressing their 
views on different subjects, are largely 
guided by their observance of local con- 
ditions and results. That being the 
case, it goes without saying that such 
opinions are worthy of consideration 
locally. It is not assumed that. they 
would necessarily apply to conditions 
in other localities that would render 
the same practice unsafe. 

In Alabama a great deal of coal is 
still being shot off the solid and the 
same is true in other states. In con- 
sidering this practice there is no ques- 
tion but that safety is of the first im- 
portance. It is our experience that 
where a proper regard is had for all 
rules, solid shooting is safe. The rec- 
ords here and in other states confirm 
this belief. 


MINES SHOOTING COAL OFF SOLID 
EXEMPT FROM EXPLOSION 


Unfortunately, the State of Alabama 
has had its share of mine disasters. 
The fact is significant, however, that 
of the eight mine explosions in the 
state, costing five or more lives during 
the past ten years, not one of them 
occurred in a mine where solid shooting 
was practiced. Most all of these dis- 
asters occurred in machine mines. 

The common or accepted view, no 
doubt, is that either machine or hand- 
mining methods are more safe than 
the practice of shooting coal off the 
solid. In this locality, “solid shooting” 
means nothing more or less than shoot- 
ing coal that has not been undercut or 
mined. 

Now, it is not my claim that solid 
shooting, without due regard to the 
recognized rules to make this practice 
safe, should be followed. My opinion 
js that the results of solid shooting in 
Alabama, in respect to safety, are due 
largely to the close supervision given 
to the work, by mine and state officials. 

On first thought the question of solid 
shooting would seem easy to analyze; 
but, after due consideration, one is im- 
pressed that there are other matters to 
be considered in that connection. For 
instance, a writer from West Virginia 
(p. 645) deduces from the fact that 
solid shooting is prohibited by the law 
of that state except by permission of 
the mine inspector, that there are con- 
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ditions under which “it is nearly impos- 
sible to mine the coal economically with 
a pick,” and suggests “it could be mined 
by machine.” 

In respect to economy of mining, I 
want to say that the cost-sheet of many 
machine mines will show a higher ex- 
penditure per ton of coal mined than 
is the case in mines where solid shoot- 
ing is practiced. Machine mining en- 
tails many items of expense not known 
in solid shooting. 


MACHINE MINING vs. SHOOTING COAL 
OFF THE SOLID 


I have in mind two operations—one 
in which machine production prevails 
and the other where solid shooting is 
the practice. The differential between 
these two mines is 14c. per ton. The 
machinemen and their helpers are paid 
13c. per ton, for undercutting the coal, 
which leaves a margin of only le. per 
ton to cover maintenance of machines 
and cables, replacement of parts worn 
or broken and power to operate. In 
many cases, these charges average 6 
and 8c. per ton. 

There is one advantage that machine 
mining has over solid shooting; but to 
my mind it is certainly a doubtful one. 
I refer now to the quality and quantity 
of the output. However, since both 
of the companies to which I have re- 
ferred sell their product in the same 
market and at the same price, it does 
not appear that there is any real bene- 
fit realized by the machine mine, at 
least from an economic point of view. 

Let me now refer to an aspect of the 
situation that is not apparent to many. 
We know that every progressive min- 
ing man filling the office of mine inspec- 
tor, superintendent, foreman or engi- 
neer, from time to time, has cherished 
the ambition that some day he will be 
able to enter the business as a coal 
operator himself. 


SoLip SHOOTING REQUIRES SMALLER 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL 


When one considers the amount it is 
necessary to invest in the equipment of 
a machine mine, in order to provide the 
necessary boilers, generators, condens- 
ers and machines, he is led to ask, what 
chance have these men to ever establish 
a business of this kind with their lim- 
ited amount of capital, which would be 
practically exhausted in the purchase 
or leasing of a coal property. 

Certainly, for the small man, start- 
ing out in the mining game, the proposi- 
tion of machine mining is not attrac- 
tive. Instead, he is led to choose the 
plan that promises the smallest initial 





outlay. It is this phase of the question 
that has appealed to me in connection 
with the discussion ef eliminating the 
practice of shooting coal off the solid. 
Let us hope that no undue influence 
or interference will be used to change 
our present laws in this respect. 
Clinton, Ala. WILLIAM CROOKS. 





Sharp Tools in Every Miner’s 
Working Place 


Reducing accidents from roof falls at 
the face—Cutting timbers to exact 
size not a practical solution of the 
problem—All miners to have sharp 
tools and use them—Discipline needed 
Aas workmen are known by their 
ools. 


CCIDENTS from falls of roof and 

coal at the face are ascribed as 
largely due to the dull axes and saws 
of miners, in the letter of J. H. Taylor, 
Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 460. Recommen- 
dations offered with a view to prevent 
accidents at the working face, in mines, 
are always timely and, if practicable, 
should be put into effect at once. 

That dull tools are responsible for a 
large number of accidents, by reason 
of working places not being promptly 
and suitably timbered, there can be no 
doubt. I have particularly observed 
that the miner who keeps his timbering 
tools well sharpened always has his 
working place properly timbered, and 
as a result, escapes the many accidents 
that befall his fellow workers. 

The suggestion Mr. Taylor offers, 
however that cutting mine timbers to 
the exact lengths required in the sev- 
eral working places will prove a means 
of reducing the number of accidents 
from falls of rock and coal in those 
places does not appeal to me as a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. The re- 
sult would be that, eventually, few min- 
ers would have an ax or saw, in condi- 
tion to be used, in their places. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY CUTTING 
TIMBER TO MEASURE 


Most miners are incapable of taking 
exact measurements for the timbers 
they need. Again, there would be end- 
less confusion when drivers attempted 
to deliver these various sizes where 
they are wanted. The stockkeeper, in 
the timber yard, would be burdened 
with duties as complicated as making 
out an income tax return. 

It does not require a great stretch of 
imagination to see that John Jones 
would receive the 6-ft. 3-in. timbers 
ordered by Jack Smith; and the 5-ft. 
113-in. timbers needed by Jack would 
require some hunt to locate their where- 
abouts. If Smith received timbers one 
or two inches too long, he would require 
as sharp an ax or saw as if 6-ft. or 
64-f{t. timbers had been sent him, after 
the usual custom. 

In my opinion, the proper remedy to 
apply, in an effort to reduce accidents 
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arising from the failure of miners to 
properly timber their places, is to see 
that all miners have sharp axes and 
saws in their places and use them. The 
mine foreman should insist on each 
miner providing his own tools and keep- 
ing them in condition for use. He 
should hold the miner responsible for 
the timbering of his place and his own 
protection. : 


DISCIPLINE NEEDED TO AVOID 
ACCIDENTS AT FACE 


At times I have worked beside men 
who borrowed an ax or saw whenever 
they needed these to cut a timber; and 
you can be sure that they never tim- 
bered their places until compelled to 
do so by the foreman. Had the fore- 
man kept after these men continually 
they would, in most cases, have gotten 
their own tools rather than continuing 
to borrow from their neighbors. 

Just here, let me say, one important 
thing needed in every mine, if accidents 
at the face are to be avoided, is disci- 
pline. Bear in mind the fact that where 
there is good discipline it will seldom 
happen that the working places are not 
properly timbered. It is up to all mine 
officials to maintain this discipline. 

Careful inspection of every place 
should be made by competent men at 
frequent intervals, while the men are 
at work. The condition of the roof 
and coal and the amount and kind of 
timber on hand should be carefully 
noted. The prompt delivery of timber 
at each working place must be the rule. 

In closing, let_me say that, in coal 
mining as in other callings, a good 
workman is known by his tools. A 
miner cannot cut coal with a dull pick; 
neither can a timberman perform his 
work with dull axes and saws. Then, 
if face accidents are to be prevented 
there must be sharp tools in every 
working place. SAFETY-F IRST. 

Thomas, W. Va. 





Observations in a Model Mine 


Surface and underground arrangements 
cause admiration—Increased safety, 
efficiency and economy afforded — 
Standard switches expedite work of 
tracklaying — Company inspectors 
employed. 

EADING the excellent letter of R. 
W. Lightburn, under the caption, 

“Model Room Switches,” Coal Age, 

Sept. 22, p. 460, leads me to describe 

briefly what I saw on a recent visit to 

what may well be called a “model mine.” 
This mine is located in Cambria 

County, Pennsylvania. On approaching 
the place, the first thing that attracts 
the eye of the visitor is the neat and 
orderly arrangement of the timbers and 
other material stored in the supply 
yard. The yard is located convenient 
to the railroad tracks, so that there 
is no delay in unloading the smallest 
shipment of material or the largest 
locomotive used in the mine. 


ARRANGEMENTS ON THE SURFACE 
AND UNDERGROUND 


Next, one is greeted with the pleas- 
ing appearance of all surface buildings, 
including the company offices, power 
plant, repair shops, all of which are 
built of brick or other fireproof mate- 
rial. The drift mouth of the mine is 
walled and arched over with quarried 
rock and, for a distance of 200 ft., the 
roadway leading into the mine is arched 
with brick and whitewashed. 
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Passing into the mine, one is pleased 
to observe ample shelter holes, which 
are also well whitewashed. At this 
mine, a standing order provides a suit- 
able reward to all miners who will 
promptly remove any obstruction or ref- 
use they may chance to find in a shelter 
hole and report the fact promptly to 
the mine foreman. 

The main haulage road is built of 
ample size and all tracks and rolling 
equipment are designed to carry a maxi- 
mum load, with the least possible chance 
of a breakdown or derailment of cars. 
The roads on the cross-entries are laid 
out with the same care. The effect of 
these arrangements is to reduce the 
cost of haulage to a minimum and pro- 
vide a maximum efficiency. 

One point worthy of mention is the 
standard form of room switch provided. 
The lead rail and frog attached form 
one solid piece, which greatly facilitates 
the laying of these switches. Where 
only cars and cutting machines are re- 
quired to pass over the switch a No. 
13 frog is used; but a No. 2 frog is laid 
where locomotives must enter the rooms. 


TRACKLAYING EXPEDITED BY USE OF 
THIRTY-FOOT RAILS 


All rooms are turned on 60-ft. cen- 
ters, and 30-ft. rails are used exclu- 
sively, in laying track on these head- 
ings. This arrangement greatly expe- 
dites the work of tracklaying, as there 
is no need to cut any rails. One track- 
layer and helper can easily lay from 
three to five room switches a day. All 
the switches have point rails, with 
switch-throws located 3 ft. from the 
rail, thus combining safety and effi- 
ciency. 

It is the custom in this mine for 
each miner to order the length of tim- 
ber and number of posts and caps re- 
quired. These are sent into the mine 
and delivered to his working place. 
The posts are already cut and squared 
to the required length, which saves 
the miner much valuable time, increas- 
ing his earning capacity and, incident- 
ally, enlarging the output of the mine. 

On the haulage roads, no material is 
allowed to obstruct the clearance side 
of the track, at any time. All trolley 
and feedwires are carried on the op- 
posite side of the road. When neces- 
sary to store material in the entries, 
this must be kept in a crosscut and the 
wires crossing the opening must be pro- 
tected. 

If material is stored in a roomneck, 
there must be kept a clear space of 
8 ft. between such material and the 
roadway. All cross-entries are driven 
6 ft. high in the clear, and clearances 
of 4 ft. on the manway side and 38 ft. 
on the wire side of the track must be 
provided. 


SAFETY INSPECTORS EMPLOYED 


The company employs a private in- 
spector, who devotes his entire time 
to matters pertaining to the safety and 
efficiency of operation. In this connec- 
tion, it may be said that more is re- 
quired by this company inspector than 
the state law specifies, notwithstanding 
the completeness of the Bituminous 
Mine Law, in matters relating to safety. 
All machinery and rolling stock are 
kept in the best condition possible, and 
the more important machines are main- 
tained in duplicate to avoid a loss of 
time in case of breakdown. 

At this mine, employing an average 
of 1,000 miners, the cost of production, 
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per ton, is considerably less than at 
most mines. Although roof conditions 
are very bad, the coal low and steep 
grades endanger the haulage roads, the 
accident rate in the mine is very low. 
There is the best of co-operation be- 
tween the mine superintendent and 
foreman, and a good spirit prevails 
throughout the organization. Improved 
machinery and methods of mining are 
given a thorough trial, the officials be- 
ing open to suggestions at all times. 
Johnstown, Pa. READER. 


Value of Certification Law 
Appreciated 


Decade of mine disasters in Pennsyl- 
vania—Thirty years of certification, 
1885-1915 — Operators and mine 
workers need the protection afforded 
by old law—Its value shown by em- 
ployment of certified men by large 
corporations. 


HAT ‘mining men, both employer 

and employee, require industrial pro- 
tection in respect to life and property 
is plainly evidenced by the many mine 
disasters that have occurred in the 
history of coal mining. Few doubt that 
such protection is best afforded through 
the operation of the certification law 
properly enforced. 

Uncertified mine foremen, assistant 
foremen and firebosses have had their 
day in Pennsylvania. No doubt they 
did their best, but their lack of techni- 
cal knowledge of mining principles and 
problems has proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to their continued employment, 
by operators who consider the safety of 
their men and the security of their 
property of the first importance. 


CERTIFICATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


If one has any misgiving in regard 
to the practical value of a law requir- 
ing the examination and certification 
of candidates for positions of re-. 
sponsibility in the operation of mines, 
he needs but to refer to the history of 
that law and its revision, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From a list of coal-mine disasters 
of the last decade (1911-1920), in which 
five or more lives were lost, which was 
recently prepared by the Bureau of 
Mines (Technical Paper 288, p. 29), 
it appears there have occurred a total 
of 99 such disasters in the United 
States during that period. 

It is interesting to note that of this 
number 29 of these occurrences, or 
29.3 per cent of the total, have occurred 
in the State of Pennsylvania. The list 
shows the total number of deaths, in 
these disasters, to be 2,441, of which 
531 deaths, or approximately 21.7 per 
cent are ascribed to Pennsylvania. 

If the same proportion of disasters 
and deaths, in the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, was in evidence during the 
fifteen years, from the enactment of 
the first mining law in that state, in 
1870, to the passage of the certification 
law, in 1885, it is no wonder that public 
sentiment compelled the state legisla- 
ture to set the standard, by requiring 
the examination and certification of 
all mine foremen and firebosses by 
state examining boards. 

Since that time, thirty years of 
certification (1885-1915) have estab- 
lished beyond a doubt the value of such 
legislation. That the need of this law 
was recognized by expert mining men 
has since been proven by its general 
inclusion in mining legislation in most 
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of the coal-mining states, to say 
nothing of its forming an important 
feature in the mining laws of Great 
Britain and their recently adopted 
code. 

Most of our coal-mining laws state 
specifically that the purpose of the law 
requiring certified mine officials is to 
provide for the health and safety of 
persons employed in the mines and in- 
sure both the protection of property 
and the more efficient management of 
operations underground. 

No one doubts that both operators 
and mine employees need the protection 
of this law. The operator needs the 
law to protect him from his plum- 
seeking friends who are unwilling or 
unable to obtain the necessary certifi- 
cate. The worker underground needs 
protection from the employment of in- 
competent bosses, on whose knowledge 
and judgment they must rely for safety. 


LARGE OPERATORS APPRECIATE THE 
VALUE OF CERTIFICATION 


That the value of the law is ap- 
preciated by the majority of coal opera- 
tors is clearly shown by the fact that 
large corporations will employ no un- 
certified man in a responsible position. 
Many choose certified men, by way of 
preference, when filling positions where 
the law does not require certificates. 

It is hard to understand what influ- 
ences were brought to bear on the 
Pennsylvania legislators, in 1915, to in- 
duce them to revise the old law, by 
inserting a clause that practically 
nullified the requirement of examina- 
tion and certification of mine foremen 
and firebosses in the state. 

In authorizing the mine operator to 
use his judgment in the selection of 
men for these positions, as does the 
revised law, the legislators have set 
aside the judgment of the state exam- 
ining boards, which is still retained as 
a feature of the law. It would seem 
that the requirement of certification 
- should have been removed from the 
statute when the other clause was in- 
serted, as it practically renders the 
work of examining boards unnecessary 
when the judgment of the operator is 
made a substitute provision. 


REVISED PENNSYLVANIA LAW 
AN ANOMALY 


Candidly speaking, one is forced to 
the conclusion that the revised law is 
an anomaly. I do not claim that all 
uncertified men lack the ability to 
make successful mine foremen. That 
is quite possible, under certain condi- 
tions, where one’s lack of technical 
knowledge is supplemented by an en- 
gineering department charged with the 
supervision of all underground opera- 
tions, including the ventilation, drain- 
age and haulage systems. 

Neither is there any doubt but that 
there are some timid, unassuming cer- 
tified men who can never make suc- 
cessful foremen, owing to their lack of 
executive ability and the power to or- 
ganize and handle men. They may 
have the technical knowledge required 
for safe mining, but would be unable to 
get results, in the operation of the 
mine, because of their lack of practical 
experience. 

Such considerations, however, do not 
represent average conditions. They are 
the exception and not the rule and form 
no argument against the certification 
law in coal mining. 


Bayview, Ala. JOHN WALL, SR. 
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Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Standard Weights and Measures of Coal 


Average Weight of Bituminous Coal (Run of Mine), per Cubic 
Foot—Standard Bushel, for Measurement of Bituminous Coal, in 
Pennsylvania—Cubic Feet per Ton and Equivalent in Bushels 


A ee permit me to ask for in- 
formation regarding standards for 
the measurement of coal in the Pitts- 
burgh seam, assuming the coal to have 
an average specific gravity, or weight 
per cubic foot. A difference of opinion 
has developed in regard to what are 
the correct answers to the following 
questions: 

1. Assuming an average _ specific 
gravity of the coal in the Pittsburgh 
seam, what should be the weight per 
cubic foot of run-of-mine coal, in that 
seam? 2. How many cubic inches are 
there in a standard bushel? 3. How 
many cubic feet of run-of-mine coal are 
there in a short ton (2,000 lb.) and 
what is ifs equivalent in bushels? 

Avella, Pa. INQUIRER. 





The average specific gravity of bitu- 
minous coal may be taken as 1.8, which 
makes its weight, per cubic foot of solid 
coal, 1.3 < 62.5 = 81.25 Ib. Much will 
depend on the size to which the coal is 


broken; but it is common to estimate’ 


run-of-mine coal (bituminous) as 
weighing 50 lb. per cu.ft. On that 
basis a short ton of this coal would 
occupy 2,000 + 50 = 40 cu.ft. (Mine 
Gases & Ventilation, p. 399). 

For general purposes, the standard 
bushel, in the United States is the old 
Winchester bushel, which is a circular 
measure 183 in. in diameter and 8 in. 
deep, and contains 8 (0.7854 18.5’) = 
2,150.4 cu.in. (Mine Gases & Ventila- 
tion, p. 400). Estimating on this basis 
and allowing 40 cu.ft., per ton of run- 
of-mine coal, the number of bushels, 
per ton of this coal, is (1,728 «x 40) + 
2,150.4 = say 32 bu. 


STANDARD BUSHEL OF COAL IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


However, this standard has been 
slightly modified by the laws in dif- 
ferent states. For example, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the standard bushel of bitumi- 
nous coal, by act of legislature effective 
Jan. 1850, contains 2,688 cu.in. The 
same act makes the weight of this 
bushel 76 lb. Two years later an act 
was passed legalizing the weight of a 
bushel of bituminous coal, in the 
borough of Greensburg, County of 
Westmoreland, at 75 lb. 

Taking the legal weight of a bushel 
of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania as 
76 lb., the number of bushels in a short 
ton would be 2,000 + 76 = 26.3 bu. 
Again, estimating on a bushel contain- 
ing 2,688 cu.in. the number of cubic 
feet per short ton of bituminous coal 
in Pennsylvania would be (2,688 x 
26.3) + 1,728 = say 41 cu.ft. per ton, 
run-of-mine. 

Summing up briefly, it may be stated 
that, in Pennsylvania, a short ton con- 


tains 264 bushels of run-of-mine, bitu- 
minous coal, weighing 76 lb. per bushel. 
(Law Concerning the Weights and 
Measures of the United States, Bureau 
of Standards, 1904, pp. 335, 336, 340). 


Force of Hammer Blow 


Force of blow struck by a power ham- 
mer determined by the estimated 
energy stored in the hammer and the 
distance through which the blow is 
effective. 


OME time ago I filed a clipping 
taken from Coal Age (Vol. 13, p. 
984), relating to the method of esti- 
mating the force of a blow struck by 
a hammer. In that case a 2-lb. ham- 
mer was assumed to strike the head of 
a nail, with a velocity of 10 ft. per sec. 
It was calculated that the energy stored 
in the hammer at the moment the blow 
was struck is 
Wv? 2X 10? 
2g 72K 3216— 3.109 ft.-lb. 


We are anxious to determine the 
striking force of each one of our Little 
Giant Power Hammers. For example, 
one of these hammers is a 25-lb. ram, 
which travels at a velocity of 8 ft. per 
sec. and hammers metal with prac- 
tically no elasticity or compressibility. 
What we desire to ascertain is the 
force of the blow struck by this and 
other hammers. O. M. HATCHER, 

Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

Mankato, Minn. Little Giant Co. 





A moving body, in a mechanical 
sense, is said to possess a certain 
energy or capacity for performing work, 
which is expressed in foot-pounds. 
Thus, the energy of a 25-lb. ram, mov- 
ing with a velocity of 8 ft. per sec., 
has an energy of 4(25 x 8’) + 32.16 = 
24.875 ft.-lb. 

Now, if it is desired to find the force 
represented by this energy in the per- 
formance of work, in any given case, 
it is necessary to first ascertain the 
effect produced when the energy is con- 
sumed. In the case of the hammer, 
the energy is consumed when the blow 
is struck. The work performed, being 
expressed in foot-pounds, is the prod- 
uct of the force of the blow, expressed 
in pounds, and the distance passed 
through in bringing the hammer to 
rest, expressed in feet. 

If we were to assume that there was 
no elasticity or compressibility in the 
metal struck, the force of the blow 
would be infinite. It would be the case 
of an irresistible force striking an im- 
movable object, and the energy would 
be completely transformed into heat. 

Considering the case from a mechan- 
ical point of view, however, there is 
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always a certain elasticity or compres- 
sibility when metal is struck by a 
power hammer. In order to estimate 
the force of the blow delivered by the 
hammer, it is necessary to measure or 
estimate the very slight distance 
through which the blow is effective, as 
determined by the elasticity or the 
compressibility of the metal struck. 
This may be a ten-thousandth of a 
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foot, more or less, in which case the 
force of the blow would be 24.875 ~ 
0.0001 = 248,750 lb., or say 124 tons. 

It will be readily seen that the esti- 
mated force of the blow depends pri- 
marily on the compressibility or elas- 
ticity of the metal struck. This solu- 
tion, however, takes no account of the 
portion of energy transformed into 
heat and absorbed by the metal. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Alabama First-Class Examination, 
Birmingham, July 25-28, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—Should the main opening 
to a mine and the air-course be of the 
same size? If not, which should be 
the larger, the intake of the return? 
Answer fully. 

ANSWER—The main opening should 
be at least as large, or have as great 
a sectional area, as the air-course 
through which the current is entering 
the mine. In general, as far as the 
circulation of air is concerned, the 
return air-course should have a some- 
what greater sectional area than the 
intake airway. But where the intake 
airway is made the haulage road, the 
conditions relating to safe haulage, the 
obstruction of the air current by loaded 
and empty trips passing out and into 
the mine, and the providing of a safe 
clearance at the side of the track may 
necessitate a larger sectional area on 
the intake than is required in the re- 
turn airway. The volume of the re- 
turn air current is generally larger 
than that entering the mine because of 
its higher temperature, the addition of 
mine gases and the expansion of the air 
owing to the release of the pressure 
due to the mine resistance. All of 
these conditions must be carefully con- 
sidered in determining the relative size 
of the intake and return airways in a 
mine. 


QUESTION—In a mine employing a 
continuous air current for ventilation 
and the air-courses where the use of 
timber is necessary for support of the 
roof, how would you instruct your men 
in reference to working their rooms? 
Would you use the same method on the 
split system? Explain. 

ANSWER—The meaning of this ques- 
tion is very obscure. It would seem 
that the aim is to ascertain what dif- 
ference there is, if any, in the instruc- 
tions given to the men with reference 
to the working of their rooms, in a 
mine ventilated by a single continuous 
current, and in another mine where the 
current is divided into one or more 
splits. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that the nature of the roof is such as 
to require timber for its support in the 
air-courses. If this is the meaning of 
the question, it may be assumed that 
the use of timber being required in the 
air-courses would point to a bad con- 
dition of the roof generally throughout 
the mine. In the split system of venti- 


lation, fresher air will be supplied to 
each working face, than where the air 
is conducted in one continuous current 
throughout the mine. Just here, how- 
ever, we are at a loss to understand 
how a bad roof condition would alter 
the instructions given the men, in re- 
spect to working their rooms, under a 
continuous air current as compared to 
a split system of ventilation. If the 
roof is bad, the miners must be cau- 
tioned to timber the same for their 
own protection, whether the air is foul 
or fresh. 


QUESTION—(a) Should the old work- 
ings of a mine be ventilated and why? 
(b) What relation will the air have to 
old workings by the fall of the barom- 
eter? 

ANSWER—(a) The old workings of 
a mine should either be thoroughly 
ventilated, or hermetically sealed by 
building substantial stoppings at all 
openings leading to the old works. In 
the latter case, it is necessary to make 
continual tests of the air in the old 
workings, at regular short intervals, 
for which purpose pipes are built into 
the stoppings and equipped with cocks 
for tapping the air when desired. The 
reason for ventilating the old workings 
of a mine is to prevent the accumula- 
tion of dangerous quantities of explo- 
sive or poisonous gases within them. 

The question probably intends 
to ask: What effect will a fall of 
barometer have on the air contained 
in the old workings in a mine? A fall 
of barometer indicates a decrease of 
pressure on the air, and this is fol- 
lowed by an expansion of the air and 
gases in the old workings. As a result 
the gas-charged air is forced out onto 
the entries and into the live workings, 
making them unsafe and dangerous 
for work. 

QUESTION—Where there is 2 ft. of 
slate roof, overlaid with sandstone, 
what precautions would you use in 
timbering ? 

ANSWER—The method of proceeding, 
in this case, must be determined by con- 
ditions in the mine; but, in general, it 
may be said that the only safe method 
to pursue is to take down the 2 ft. of 
roofslate on all roads and entries. In 
rooms and headings, the slate must be 
well supported, for a distance of four 
or five yards back from the face. As 
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the working face is advanced, how- 
ever, the rear timbers are drawn and 
the slate allowed to fall. It is then 
cleaned up and stored at the side of the 
road or other convenient place in the 
mine. Under these conditions, it is 
necessary to see that the miners in the 
rooms and entries set the necessary 
timbers promptly as the face is ad- 
vanced, keeping the timbers well up to 
the face, as conditions may require. 

QUESTION — When undercutting a 
room with a continuous or longwall 
machine where the roof is so bad that 
it is necessary to set the timbers within 
3 ft. of the face and it requires 7 ft. 
for the machine to pass along the face, 
how would you arrange the timbers to 
cut the place? 

ANSWER — In this case probably 
three rows of timbers should be kept 
standing, the first row being 3 ft. from 
the face of the coal and all posts being 
set 3 ft. center to center, the posts in 
each row being staggered. As the 
machine advances, each post should be 
temporarily withdrawn to permit the 
machine to pass and then reset in place. 
It may even be necessary to use cross- 
bars hitched into the face of the coal, 
above the machine, but this will only be 
required in exceptional cases. 

QUESTION—In robbing pillars, where 
the roof is fairly good, how near the 
working end of the pillars would you 
require timbers to be set? 

ANSWER—In any case, when robbing, 
posts should be set as close as practic- 
able to the end of the pillars, for the 
better protection of the miners. Con- 
ditions alone can determine the distance 
posts must be set from the face of the 
pillar. 

QUESTION—What effect has the out- 
side varying weather conditions on the 
operation of a mine, so far as humidity 
is concerned; and, in this connection, 
explain the effect of summer and winter 
weather? 

ANSWER—When the outside tempera- 
ture is considerably below that in the 
mine workings, the air entering the 
mine holds less moisture, per unit of 
volume, than it would hold if its tem- 
perature was higher, for the same de- 
gree of saturation. As a consequence, 
when the air has become warm, in pass- 
ing through the mine, its degree of 
saturation is much lower. In other 
words, in passing through the mine the 
air has become drier and is ready to 
absorb more moisture from the mine. 
On the other hand, if the outside atmos- 
phere has a temperature above that of 
the mine, the passage of the air through 
the mine increases its degree of satura- 
tion and renders the air wet, and mois- 
ture may then be deposited from the 
air, in the workings. 

The effect of summer and winter, 
respect to increasing or decreasing tte 
humidity of the mine air, is quite mani- 
fest. In summer, the generally higher 
and more moist outside air, on entering 
the mine, is cooled and its moisture 
may be deposited in the workings, pro- 
vided the degree of saturation outside 
is sufficient. On the other hand, in 
winter, the cold outside air carries a 
comparatively small amount of mois- 
ture into the mine and, being warmed, 
in its passage through the mine, is ren- 
dered much drier. As a result, mois- 
ture is absorbed from the workings, 
which are thereby rendered dry and 
dusty. It is this condition that makes 
the operation of a mine generally more 
dangerous in winter. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 


of wages and prices has been accomplished is the opinion 
expressed in the November bulletin of business conditions 
issued by the National City Bank of New York. 

“Taking account of the diminished purchasing power of Europe,” 
the bulletin continues, “its demands upon the United States have 
fallen very greatly. This loss of purchasing power has affected 
trade and industry all over the world, and men are intellectually 
blind who think they can ignore such conditions. 

“That certain farm products, such as corn and cotton, will regain 
some part of the declines they have suffered, may be expected, but 
there is no prospect of a return of farm products generally to war 
prices. Any theory that present levels can be maintained for 
transportation charges and manufactured goods when farm products 
and raw materials have fallen to pre-war levels is fallacious. 

“Broadly speaking, the people in the town industries must sell 
their goods and services either to the country people or to them- 
selves. It is plain that the former cannot take their usual share at 
present prices, and the town populations have nothing to gain by 
holding up the cost of living on themselves. A general reduction 
of industrial costs would accomplish two very desirable objects, to 
wit: provide work for the unemployed and lower the cost of living 
for everybody. 

“It is taken for granted as in the interest of the wage-earning 
class that the well-to-do who are able to continue to pay the pres- 
ent high living costs should be required to do so, but if their living 
costs were lower they would be able to buy more or invest more 
(which is the same thing), in either case creating a larger demand 
for labor. 

“The amount of construction work of all kinds is limited today 
by the amount of capital available. If the wage-earning class 
absorbs this available amount in half-time work, it will go idle the 
other half and lose the benefits that would come with an increase 
of the productive equipment and facilities that minister to the 
comfort of all the people. 

“Until these simple economic truths are comprehended, the present 
slow, grinding, heart-breaking process of readjustment must con- 
tinue, with millions out of work and many of them gradually eating 
up the little savings they had made.” 


ex prosperity will not return until a general readjustment 





Freight-Car Loadings Fall 9,671 


Reduction in the volume of rail- 
road loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ending Oct. 29 is announced 
by the Association of Railway Exec- 
utives. Loadings for the period were 
estimated at 952,621 cars, or 9,671 
cars less than were loaded during 
the preceding week. The weekly 
total was 28,621 cars under that for 
the corresponding week last year, 
but 17,142 cars in excess of the total 
for the corresponding week in 1919. 
Coal loadings were 207,693 cars, or 
4,526 cars less than the week before 
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and 15,293 cars under that for the 
corresponding week in 1920. 


Allis-Chalmers Orders Increase 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. has felt the recent improvement 
in business, according to the esti- 
mates of new orders booked during 
the past three months. Figures ap- 
pearing in the New York financial 
district show that such orders booked 
during August aggregated $900,000, 
while in September they rose to $1,- 
300,000 and last month to $1,800,000. 


Production of Steel Ingots Gains 


Improvement in the steel industry 
during October is indicated by the 
substantial increase in the produc- 
tion of steel ingots during that 
month. According to returns to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
furnished by thirty companies which 
made 84.20 per cent of the total out- 
put in 1920 their outturn last month 
was 1,616,810 tons, as compared with 
1,174,740 tons during September, an 
increase of 442,070 tons. 


Automobile Shipments Gaining 


Shipments of automobiles during 
October were virtually on the same 
basis as for the preceding month, ac- 
cording to Automotive Industries. It 
is added that for the first time since 
liquidation began shipments will ex- 
ceed those of the same month of the 
previous year, and it is believed that 
from now on the shipments will show 
gradual improvement over last year. 


Railroads Place Equipment Orders 


Belief in a “decided upward ten- 
dency in traffic” caused the directors 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. to decide to buy 7,500 freight 
cars, 55 heavy freight and passen- 
ger locomotives and 127 all-steel 
passenger cars, Hale Holden, presi- 
dent, has announced. The decision, 
he said, was made after a survey of 
the business situation. More than 
eleven thousand men have been 
added to the company’s payroll to 
take care of increased traffic since 
March, Mr. Holden said. 

The placing of an order for 2,500 
steel gondola coal cars, costing about 
$4,500,000, is announced by H. E. 
Byram, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. Fifty 
thousand tons of steel will be used 
in filling the order. 

The [Illinois Central R.R. has 
placed an order for 1,000 refriger- 
ator cars, at approximately $2,680 
each, according to advices received 
in Wall Street. Of the total, 350 will 
be made by the General American 
Tank Car Corporation and 650 by 
the Haskell & Barker Car Co. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
has placed an order for $8,000,000 
worth of new equipment. The con- 
tract includes the delivery of 2,500 
refrigerator cars, divided equally 
between the Haskell & Barker Car 
Co. and the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 


Work for Road Makers 


The good roads bill, carrying an 
appropriation of $75,000,000 for road 
improvements apportioned on mainte- 
nance provisions by the states, was 
signed Nov. 9 by President Harding. 
The improvements planned are ex- 
pected to have material effect in 
relieving unemployment. 
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Supreme Court Rules Against P. R.R. for 
Discrimination in Alloting Coal Cars 


4 Ey AN opinion by Justice Day the U. S. Supreme Court on 
Monday, Nov. 7, affirmed the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Third Circuit, confirming an award of $21,094 
in favor of Isaac C. Weber, surviving partner of the firm 
of W. F. Jacoby & Co., assessed against the Pennsylvania 
R.R. for discrimination in coal-car distribution to mines. 
Weber, and Jacoby before him, contended that the railroad 
favored other coal mines, such as the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., and instituted this action fourteen years ago 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The case had 
been pending in the courts since then and this was the third 
time it was before the highest court in the land. The sub- 
stance of the case and decision follows: 

This cause has been the subject of much and long-continued 

controversy. This is its third appearance in this court. The ac- 
tion is based upon a reparation order made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in favor of the Jacoby company. 
The second trial in the district court resulted in a verdict aad 
judgment for the plaintiffs for the sum awarded by the com- 
mission, with interest. The judgment was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the case is again here. 

At the last trial the testimony before the commission was put 
in evidence, with some additional testimony tending to show that 
plaintiffs had been discriminated against because of the special 
allotment to the Berwind-White Co. of 500 cars daily, and the 
sale to it, and to other companies, of a large number of cars in 
times of car shortage. There was evidence tending to show that 
but for these discriminations the plaintiffs would have received a 
sufficient number of cars to furnish them with all they needed 
during the periods complained of. 

The commission in the report condemned the practice of giving 
to the Berwind-White Coal Co. 500 cars daily by special allotment 
and the selling of the company’s own cars during the same period 
to favored shippers, thereby diminishing its capacity to supply 
the coal car requirements of other coal companies along its 
line. . 

As there 3 was substantial testimony in the record to support the 
finding of the commission in awarding damages in a sum at least 
equal to the amount assessed by it, the principal question to be 
decided is: May a plaintiff recover in such circumstances in a 
suit based upon a reparation order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when there is testimony fairly tending to show that 
recovery was justified because of unfair practices in the distribu- 
tion of coal cars in times of shortage, which practices, as its report 
shows, were condemned by the commission, although it may 
appear that the sum awarded by the commission was actually 
based upon an erroneous calculation?” 

In determining the rule to govern this situation we must bear 
in mind that the commission is empowered to act upon questions 
of unfair practices and discrimination. "While this is true, when 
an action is brought upon a reparation order of the commission, 
as it may be under section 16 of the act to regulate commerce, 
its findings and order are prima facie evidence of the facts there- 
in stated. Cases cited have disposed of the question of the right 
of the defendant to attack the prima facie value of the award 
and have dealt with the nature of the award of the commission 
in view of the statutory provisions as to its character. 





U. S. Labor Department Asks $40,000 for 
Experts to Help Adjust Miners’ Wages 


MONG deficiency appropriations requested of Congress 
are several of interest to the coal trade. For operating 
supplies for public buildings, including fuel, $164,000 is 
requested. In explanation the Treasury says that when es- 
timates for prior appropriations were made there was not 
taken into account the subsequent increase in the cost of 
fuel and increased freight rates. An additional appropria- 
tion of $12,500,000 for fuel for the navy for the year end- 
ing June 30 next is requested, it being explained that the 
year’s requirements for the navy in fuel cover $30,000,000, 
Congress at the last session having appropriated $17,500,000 
after a long fight. Unless the additional funds are granted 
the activity of the fleet will be reduced materially. 
Anticipating a struggle over bituminous coal mine wages 
next spring, when the present agreement expires, the De- 
partment of Labor requests $40,000 with which to employ 
coal experts to aid in adjusting wages. “It is stated that 
an opportunity for most helpful work will exist in connec- 
tion with the contracts of the bituminous coal miners which 
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expire March 31, 1922,” says the Department of Labor in 
explaining the estimate. With these funds the department 
will assign additional commissioners expert in coal and 
other basic industries in which agreements expire during 
the present fiscal year, so as to prevent stoppage of work or 
at least minimize the effect of any disagreements that may 
arise in these industries. 


F. R. Wadleigh Heads Coal Section of Fuel 
Division of Department of Commerce 


ECRETARY of Commerce Hoover formally announced 

the appointment Oct. 31 of F. R. Wadleigh, of New York 

City, to take charge of the coal section of the recently cre- 
ated fuel division of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Wadleigh has been made chairman of the coal com- 
mittee of the Federal Purchasing Board, now in course of 
formation by the director of the budget. It is to be the 
duty of the board, among other things, to determine the 





F. R. WADLEIGH 
Chairman Coal Committee, Federal Purchasing Board 





best times to purchase, the best place to purchase, the 
extent of the available market, the method of obtaining 
the best competition, the comparative advantages of local 
or centralized purchases, the best kind of contract, long- 
or short-time purchases, place of delivery, conditions of 
delivery, storage and transportation. 

In the matter of coal purchases, chief responsibility is 
placed upon the Bureau of Mines. Director Bain selected 
Mr. Wadleigh to direct the work of this committee. One- 
half of Mr. Wadleigh’s salary, as chief of the coal section 
of the fuel division of the Department of Commerce, is paid 
by the Bureau of Mines. 

The Federal Purchasing Board is divided into commodity 
subdivisions known as Committees of Co-ordination of 
Purchase. 

Mr. Wadleigh is generally recognized’ as one of the best 
possible selections that could have been made for this 
important post. It is admitted in the industry generally 
that something definite must be done if the United States 
is to continue a factor in the export coal trade. The De- 
partment of Commerce is in a position to render material 
assistance in this critical situation and it is believed that 
the selection of Mr. Wadleigh insures the fact that this 
assistance will be forthcoming. 


Mr. Wadleigh is a native of Muncy, Pa. He was grad- 


‘uated from Princeton University in 1883. He immediately 


took employment with the Pennsylvania R.R., which he 
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served in the capacity of locomotive fireman and as an as- 
sistant in its shops. He then went with the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. and served that company for nine years as a 
fuel inspector and road foreman of engines. 

After leaving the Norfolk & Western he was for eleven 
years associated with the coal firm of Castner, Curran & 
Bullitt. Later he was employed by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Coal & Coke Co., where he remained five years. He also 
has been associated with the New River Collieries Co., the 
International Coal Products Corporation, Weston Dodson 
Co. and the Tuttle Corporation. In addition he has done 
consulting work as a coal-mining engineer. 


Pennsylvania Soft-Coal Men Mine Nearly 
One Thousand Tons Per Man 


HE bituminous mines of Pennsylvania in 1920 produced 

a total of 157,700,400 tons of coal, valued at the mines 
at $556,644,400, according to figures tabulated by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs. This production 
was approximately 20,000,000 tons greater than that of 
1919, when 137,058,500 tons were produced at a value at 
the mines of $327,475,400. 

One thousand three hundred and fifty-eight mines re- 
ported to the department for 1920 and their reports show 
that 159,423 persons were employed in the industry. In 
1919 the mines in the bituminous region of the state gave 
employment to 153,207 persons. Thus there was an increase 
in the number of men employed in 1920 of 6,216 persons. 

Foreigners led all classes of the soft-coal miners in 1920, 
with a total of 88,828. Americans, white, employed in the 
mines numbered 66,105 and Americans, colored, totaled 
4,490. There were 50 women credited to the mine fields in 
Washington, Indiana, Greene, Fayette, Clearfield and Alle- 
gheny counties. Two hundred and thirty-six boys under the 
age of 16 years also were engaged in the mining industry. 
In 1919 there were 31 women and 176 boys at work in the 
bituminous region. 

Bituminous-mine workers were paid a total wage in 
1920 amounting to $289,657,500, all but $62,000 of which 
went to the male workers; in 1919 the total payroll was 
$196,024,700. 

Fayette County was the greatest producer of bituminous 
coal both in quantity and in value in 1920. That county 
produced a total of 32,998,300 tons, having a value of 
$88,980,700. Westmoreland County was second in tonnage 
with 22,933,000, and third in value with $80,032,700. Wash- 
ington County was third in quantity production with 
22,575,700 tons and second in value with $82,300,800. 

Of the twenty-six counties out of the sixty-seven in Penn- 
sylvania in which bituminous coal was mined last year, the 
County of Venango had the smallest production, namely, 300 
tons of the value of $1,400 at the mines. The output per 
man employed was for the whole state 989.2 tons and the 
average price was $3.53, of which $1.84 was wages. 
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Kansas Agriculture Official Opposes Use of 
Corn in Place of Coal for Fuel 


AR corn at 20c. a bushel is equal in fuel value to a fair 

grade of Western soft coal at approximately $10 a ton, 
according to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In dis- 
tricts where corn is very cheap now the coal is usually of a 
rather poor grade and is selling at high prices. Under such 
conditions, the department states, it will pay both farmers 
and people in country towns to use corn instead of coal. Be- 
cause of the variation in quality of both corn and coal it is 
difficult to make scientific experiments the results of which 
are applicable everywhere, but, speaking generally, the rel- 
ative heating values of corn and coal indicate that corn at 
10c. a bushel equals coal at $5 per ton, and at 32c. equals 
coal at $16 per ton. 

J. C. Mohler, secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, characterized the statement as “unfortunate.” 
“Corn is a chief element in the maintenance and fattening 
of live stock,” said Mr. Mohler, “and, considering its effi- 
ciency in the rations for live stock, it cannot be used to 
greater advantage than as a foodstuff at present low prices. 

“Even at equal values for heating purposes, burning corn 
in place of coal involves economic waste. To destroy the 
value of coal by substituting corn as fuel and at the same 
time depriving the world of the services that corn may 
render as feed and food is ridiculous. The whole tendency, 
in a broad way, is to increase the cost of living and to add 
to unemployment.” 


Finds International Control of Fuel and 
Raw Materials Impracticable 


HE Economic Section of the League of Nations has 

found impracticable the resolution adopted in March, 
1920, by the Miners’ International Congress in favor of an 
international office “for the distribution of fuel, ores and 
other raw materials essential to the renewal of the economic 
life of all nations.” The reasons for this decision are: 

(1) That it would be impracticable to obtain the general 
consent of the producing and consuming states to delegate 
the important functions contemplated by the scheme to an 
international body, and the League of Nations has no power 
of compelling its members to enter into any such arrange- 
ment against their will. 

(2) No scheme for international control of the distribu- 
tion of raw materials could be operated without fixing 
prices and allocating supplies on some principle of ration- 
ing. This necessarily involves the international control of 
the whole economic life of the countries concerned. 

(3) No scheme of rationing is possible without the power 
of compelling the consuming countries to take up their 
rations and pay for them, which is clearly impracticable 
under present conditions. 





MEN EMPLOYED, WAGES EARNED PER EMPLOYEE AND TOTALS, TONS PER EMPLOYEE AND TOTAL TONS, WAGE PER TON 
PRODUCED AND AVERAGE VALUE PER TON FOR ALL BITUMINOUS COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA BY COUNTIES DURING 1920 





Wages Annual Annual Tons Average 

; Number of Total Tons Value of per Ton Wages per per Man Value 
Counties Employees Wages Produced Production Produced Employee Employed per Ton 
Allegheny 3065 nego dis es Mine eae 14,188 $26,037,000 14,605,700 $53,164,900 $1.78 $1,835 1,029.44 $3.64 
Armstrong dese) aie: co ae ee oe 5,916 10,037,000 5,248,000 19,153,200 1.91 1,697 887.09 3.65 
Beaver’. 355): So Re a ee 187 286,300 5,900 53,100 2227 1,531 673.26 4.39 
ed ford « srmicis 3 a - th ee ce nee 1,154 1,573,600 640,800 2,887,300 2.46 1,364 555.29 4.51 
Blair iaicie ee ea: oe cee eee 3609 59,500 172,700 44,100 2.66 1,245 468.02 4.89 
Butler sees ope eee meinen ee emer oe 1,953 3,164,200 1,292,400 5,979,700 2.45 1,620 661.75 4.63 
Cambria on bree bodies vice o-Boe e 20,488 37,338,900 17,182,400 71,865,500 Aad 1,822 838.66 4.18 
Cenire eect c ih inet ae ate rene 1,804 3,497,200 1,457,300 ,091,900 2.40 1,939 807.82 4.87 
Clarion Sicemont Getic als cls s eee 2,291 3,254,400 1,377,400 5,518,000 2 6o0 1,421 601.22 4.01 
Clearfield eee tic esienins © ode teemeirel 10,764 18,017,900 7,622,200 33,491,800 2.36 1,674 708.12 4.39 
Clintons nce ene one 264 538,700 289,700 1,034,200 1.86 2,041 1,097.35 3.57 
Bik 208... £6: AOS, Bes eRe. 1,260 ' 2,219,100 963,400 3,582,800 2.30 1,761 764.60 3.72 
Fayette@.acs<ctricn, seed. ee 24,336 47,305,500 32,998,300 88,980,700 1.43 1,944 1,355.95 2.70 
ton. Brae ahcla raevens <tustelacmen eo ore 61 111,600 50,100 00, Apap 5 1,830 821.31 4.00 
Greene se55.. 1.5.5 osiane s> Helbs + Saelaeee 2,065 3,809,700 1,746,600 6,585,800 2.18 1,845 845.81 3577 
Huntingdon Gc ee ee ee ge 1,386 2,134,900 33,100 3,625,100 2.56 1,540 601.08 4.35 
ndiana. st ee st ee 9,846 18,704,300 9,613,900 34,104,000 1.95 1,900 976.43 BYoS 
Jetergoni! |)... yestovs- dieee. Saas Ce 5,14 8,795,600 4,749,400 18,516,800 1.85 1,709 922.57 3.90 
Lawrence siete tage a bok sin wage, hs Citta. Seat 21 249,900 94,500 300,600 2.64 1,168 441.59 3.18 
LYComing. staloeie cre. oe at eee en 25 28,30 11,600 58,200 2.44 1,132 464.00 5.02 
Meroeriscnt ice th 205 toncn ce ae 798 1,166,100 487,900 1,996,100 2.39 1,46 611.40 4.09 
Somerseteyn. aces en eho et ae 12,328 20,982,800 9,913,000 41,797,500 ate 1,702 804.10 4.22 
Tioga; 0s vn foes Motes Pe ok ake 1,048 1,941,600 715, 2,977,800 Done 1,853 682.35 4.16 
Vonangos. ne tars doa isin de oie a) sie : ,900 00 ,400 16.33 33.33 4.67 
Washington. oor. ce tee a ace 20,731 40,244,400 22,575,700 82,300,800 1.78 1,941 1,088.98 3.65 
Westmoreland) (5.4 een a ee ee ee 20,790 37,754,100 22,933,000 80,032,700 1.65 1,816 1,103.08 3.49 
159,423 $289,027,500 157,700,400 $566,644,400 $1.83 $1,813 989.00 $3.59 
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Anthracite Costs and Prices During 1921 
Compared with Those of 1913 


i] Bee anthracite industry is one of the few in which de- 
flation has not yet taken place. Moreover, the hard- 
coal situation affects the consumer almost as intimately as 
does the supply of food. For this reason the subject has 
been considered of sufficient importance to warrant an in- 
dependent investigation by the New York Trust Co. of the 
factors entering into the cost and price of anthracite, the 
results of which are given here. 

The company is indebted to representative producers and 
distributors of anthracite for their assistance in obtaining 
the information necessary to a proper understanding of the 
facts. To focus the results of the investigation, the figures 
given, unless otherwise indicated, relate to the cost of stove 
coal and its price in New York City. 

While data are not available for a thoroughly reliable 
comparison of present-day mine costs with 1913 figures, 
since the records formerly compiled by the Federal Trade 
Commission from returns made by all the principal op- 
erators were discontinued in 1918, it is believed that the 
tables of costs published by the anthracite operators repre- 
sent a fair average of present costs. Costs for 1913 are 
taken from Federal Trade Commission reports. 

It must be considered that for every seven tons of do- 
mestic sizes (egg, stove and chestnut) there are three tons 
of steam sizes (buckwheat, rice and birds-eye) produced as 
a necessary byproduct. Steam sizes are sold at much lower 
prices than domestic sizes in order to meet the competition 
of bituminous coal. In published figures on mine costs, all 
sizes have been lumped together and no allocation of cost 
has been made to grades which bring varying prices. Sell- 
ing prices also have been averaged to give a “sales reali- 
zation” price in calculating the margin for each ton mined. 
While the realization price is necessarily lower than the 
price of stove coal, the percentage of the elements entering 
into mine costs are the same in all cases. On this basis the 
following table compares the average mine costs of the 
principal producers in 1913 with the 1921 costs as published 
by the operators: 














TABLE I. AVERAGE MINE COSTS OF PRINCIPAL ANTHRACITE 
PRODUCERS IN 1913 AND 1921 
(Per Gross Ton) z 
——1913—— 1921 
Percentage Percentage 
Dollars of Total Dollars of Total 

Wiartat a. FF 9..08-7u § O9 $1.60 60.2 $3.92 63.7 
EDEN stacey sec ceased sir 6 ts 0.35 13.1 1.05 17.1 
General expense............... 0.34 12.8 0.58 9.4 
RMATOUD Matera. es ce ae ee os 0.37 13.9 0.60 9.8 
Sales realization............. $2.66 100.0 $6.15 100.0 


*From the margin must be deducted Federal taxes and interest on the invest- 
ment (and in the case of 1913, selling expense as well). 

It will be noted that wages and supplies, factors over 
which the operators have had no control, have increased 
more than the other two items. The amount and percent- 
ages of increase in the four elements of mine cost are as 
follows: 

TABLE II. INCREASES IN PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS OF MINE COST IN 
1921 COMPARED WITH 1913 


(Per Gross Ton) 
Dollars Percen'age 


WEEN: cocci ue icin te Se ea ne Ae ee eee ee $2.32 145 
PU DMCA I. Sah ke ree ee AS FR Pete Petar oe 0.70 200 
iONEEAL OXHeNSO Ae i.e OO tates is Seat sod dod 0.24 ah 
PUMIIEST ites eM coh eins Ws RCO at lane Uc Oe Sys nig oda 0.23 62 

Total increase in mine price (average of all grades)... ... $3.49 131 


For the purpose of comparison, the above cost figures, 
which are based on all sizes, may be translated into stove 
costs by multiplying them by the percentage that the mine 
price of stove bears to the “sales realization,” or the aver- 
age mine price of all grades. Such a calculation shows 
that with relation to stove coal wages have increased $2.70, 
supplies 83c., general expense 28c., and the margin 28c., or 
a total of $4.09 per net ton. These figures expresrs the 
difference between 1913 and 1921 costs as applied to stove 
coal, 

Upon leaving the mine the next cost burden encountered 
by coal on its way to the consumer is transportation. This 
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cost (so far as dealers in New York City are concerned) 
consists of freight to one of the New Jersey ports and 
lighterage to New York. The figuves for 1913 and 1921, 
with percentages of increase, are given in the table fol- 
lowing. 

It is evident that the increases of $1.29 in freight rates 
and 35c. in lighterage have been unavoidable and important 
factors in causing higher retail prices. 


TABLE III. TRANSPORTATION COSTSJON ANTHRACITE FOR NEW 
YORK CITY IN 1913 AND 1921 
(Per Gross Ton) 


Percentage 
1913 1921 of Increase 
Hreightito Perth Amboyteers..0 feet otek bees... $1 5408 $20610 
Goverment, taxion freight au ok ocmaais. wei ee =: a 0. 08 f 92 
IQhterAcetn tac. er cae tne Ce 0.15" 0250 233 
$1.55 $3.19 106 
Inckeases {i JO0s 8: 5 ER eS es $1.64 Os) 


Coming to the price paid by consumers in New York it is 
found that the present price of $13.30 per ton for stove 
coal compares with a price of $6.66 in the corresponding 
period of 1913. This is an increase of approximately 100 
per cent as against an increase of 62.8 per cent in the cost- 
of-living index compiled by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. There has been a reduction from the peak of 
$14.54 in January, which is greater than the usual 50c. 
per ton reducticn which occurs in the spring, but the price 
is still out of iine with other commodities. 

The three principal elements which make up the retail 
price are as follows: 

TABLE IV. COMPONENTS IN THE NEW YORKERETAIL PRICE OF 
ANTHRACITE, 1913 AND 1921 











19 |3——____. 1921 
Gross *Net PerCent Gross *Net Per Cent 
Ton Ton of Total Ton Ton of Total 
Mine prices: pieeeners sie $3.42 $3.05 45.8 $8.00 $7.14 53.7 
Transp >rtation— 

Freight and lighterage.. 1255 "1.38 20.7 5192785 21.4 
Retailer’s gross margin. . . ashe. 2523 3355 pete eI] 24.9 
Price paid by consumer in 

New York City........ $6.66 100.0 wove $13,305, 100.0 

*Mine prices and freight are quoted on a gross ton of 2,240 lbs. These have 


been translated into cost per net ton of 2,000 lbs: 


It will be noted that mine prices now constitute 53.7 per 
cent of the total paid by the consumer against 45.8 per 
cent in 1913. The percentage paid for transportation is 
approximately the same in both periods, while the retailer’s 
gross margin has dropped from 33.5 per cent in 1913 to 
24.9 per cent at present. Too great an importance should 
not be attached to this fact, however, as the increase in the 
retailer’s costs, which come out of gross margin, may have 
been much less than the increase in other factors. 

Of the increase of $6.64 paid by the consumer, $4.09 rep- 
resents the increase in mine price (134 per cent), $1.47 is 
increase in transportation cost (106 per cent), and $1.08 
increase in retailer’s gross margin, or 48 per cent. The 
following table makes possible a complete analysis of the 
increase paid by the New York consumer: 

TABLE V. SUMMARY OF COST INCREASES AFFECTING 1921 RETAIL 


PRICE OF ANTHRACITE IN NEW YORK 


(Per Net Ton) 
Increase over 1913 
Dollars Percentage 


$2.70 145 


Increases paid to 
IVE G WA TOS oie: o.5, & sinters jrepeeg eRe ern ceeinie er epdotvetbenta Sc ci -_%s 





MIDESNDDUCE Steal eee re eke tae Teta te eee = 0.83 200 
Mineigeneral expense).ce f). 2eags pth ey 2 Eee 0.28 71 
Mime MAN gin hee Saute ci eerie medeac as ites a oats tees 6 0.28 62 

Totalincrease insmine price ys..c ae. Weak «a ada ook $4.09 $134 
Mreights-nwods.. sos eine eieettae EASED Teoma Seah $1.15 
Lighterage. adc eokec Pike htt «poh eiam. wait 2s toc ear 0.32 

Total increase in transportation.................. Hino $1.47 106 
Retailer's gross MAarein | Hee Cds h ahold gs PS wee eile oes 1.08 48 

Total increase paid by consumer in New York........... $6.64 100 


*Out of this margin must be paid Federal taxes and interest. : 

+Out of this margin must be paid all expenses incurred in handling the coal 
from the dock to the consumer. , 

tThe difference between 134 per cent in the above table and 131 per cent in 
Table II is caused by variation in the relation of stove prices to the average 
of all prices in the two periods. 


From the foregoing table it is seen that the two biggest 
single items are the increases in mine wages of $2.70 per 


net ton and in transportation of $1.47 per net ton. The 
total of these two items constitutes 63 per cent of the total 
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increases, and without a readjustment of these two factors 
little can be done substantially to reduce coal prices. 

It is apparent from the figures presented that coal prices 
at retail, which show an increase of 100 per cent above 
1913, are out of line with other necessities of life. Coal at 
wholesale, which shows an increase of 134 per cent, is 
further out of line than the retail prices. The general price 
level of commodities at wholesale is only 25 to 50 per cent 
above 1913. The general reduction, from a peak much 
higher than that attained by coal, was brought about in 
most cases by a forced liquidation of stocks on hand. Owing 
to the special nature of the product this has not been the 
case with anthracite. Large stocks have not been present, 
or where they exist they are in comparatively strong 
hands. The coal operator cannot see why he should oper- 
ate at a loss, and it appears that the situation has not as 
yet been such as to force him to do so, as has been the case 
jn other lines. 

In order to effect a considerable reduction in retail prices 
it will be necessary to effect a reduction all along the line. 
Immediate action in this connection seems improbable. 
Mine wages are fixed by a written contract based on the 
award of a Federal arbitration commission. This contract 
runs until March 31, 1922, and the miners have refused 
to consider a readjustment. In fact, they have announced 
that they will Gemand further increases. Freight rates at 
present are barely adequate for railway maintenance, and 
are not likely to be reduced immediately (unless railway 
wages also can be reduced), and from the evidence avail- 
able the retailer’s cost of handling has shown no reduction. 

The bulk of the increase from 1913 can be laid directly 
to higher mine wages and freight rates. Increases in sup- 
plies, mine expenses, retailer’s costs and profits have all 
helped swell the total. These were to be expected during 
the period of inflation and it must be admitted that coal 
prices did not advance nearly as much as the general price 
level. 

The lack in the anthracite industry of compelling busi- 
ness reasons for deflation may make it necessary for the 
big men of the industry to take strenuous methods to re- 
lieve the situation for the consumer. A situation of this 
character ofter leads to agitation for government control 
er ownership or price fixing or interference of other sorts, 
the disastrous consequences of which have been only too 
apparent whenever an industry has been subjected to them. 
No intelligent business man wants to see this come about, 
since nothing could be more unfortunate for producer, re- 
tailer and consumer alike. But it may be expected unless 
the best brains of the coal industry and its legal and finan- 
cial advisers make strenuous efforts to correct the situa- 
tion before the irresponsible and incompetent undertake 
to do it for them. 

Railroad executives have just produced constructive 
measures for reduction of rates in response to a country-~ 
wide demand and this in the face of financial and oper- 
ating difficulties which make the coal problem look simple. 
Leaders of the coal situation should do the same and even 
if their efforts should not be entirely successful! at first, a 
clear exposition of the situation will enable public opinion 
to place the blame for high prices exactly where it belongs. 


Injunction Sought Against Anthracite Tax 


N equity suit to test the constitutionality of the Penn- 

sylvania anthracite tax of 13 per cent ad valorem on 
each ton prepared for the market was filed Nov. 9 in the 
Dauphin County Court, Harrisburg, Pa. The proceedings 
had been expected and George E. Alter, Attorney General, 
at once filed an answer, and the court fixed Nov. 25 as the 
date for the hearing. Roland C. Heisler, of Philadelphia, 
a shareholder of the Thomas Colliery Co., of Schuylkill 
County, is the plaintiff, and the colliery company is made 
one of the defendants, as are its directors and the state’s 
fiscal officers, Samuel S. Lewis, Auditor General, and 
Charles A. Snyder, State Treasurer. Counsel for the plain- 
tiff are Reese Harris and Henry S. Drinker, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia; William D. Jenney, of New York, and Frank W. 
Wheaton, of Wilkes-Barre. The Attorney General and 
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three of his deputies, Robert S. Gawthrop, Emerson Col- 
lins and George R. Hull, appear as counsel for the de- 
fendants. 

The state coal tax, which became a law May 11, became 
effective July 1, and the first payments to the state are to 
be made in January, 1922. The law provides that the 
superintendents of the mines assess the tax, and Herbert 
Suender, superintendent of the Thomas Colliery Co., is. 
therefere made one of the defendants. Mr. Heisler seeks 
to enjoin him from making the assessment and to restrain 
the directors from having the tax assessed and paying it. 
The plaintiff asks that the Auditor General be enjoined 
from collecting the tax and the State Treasurer from 
joining in any tax settlements or receiving the tax. 

The plaintiff’s bill states that Superintendent Suender 
has been assessing the coal of the company daily and that. 
this act is “an essential step in the proceedings to enforce 
the collection and commits the company to the payment of 
said unlawful tax to the injury of the plaintiff and the 
other stockholders.” The bill avers that the difference 
between anthracite and bituminous coal is one of degree 
and not of kind, that the two kinds of coal are sold in 
competition and that large quantities of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite are sold outside the state. It is held, therefore, 
that the Jaw is not only in conflict with the state but also 
with the Federal Constitution. 

The answer states that the commonwealth does not ad- 
mit that anthracite and bituminous coal are merely dif- 
ferent grades of coal but that they are different commodi- 
ties. The differentiation of the two kinds of coal is ex- 
plained and it is shown that anthracite is found only in 
a few counties and that bituminous coal is never found in 
the same counties. The state declares that anthracite is. 
used for fuel only, whereas bituminous coal is converted 
into coke and other products. The commodity rates of the 
railroads of Pennsylvania, the answer sets forth, recog- 
nize a difference between anthracite and bituminous coal. 
Congress recognized this difference, it is said, in fixing 
different import taxes for anthracite and bituminous coal. 
The legal ton for anthracite in Pennsylvania is 2,240 Ib., 
whereas the legal ton for the bituminous coal of the state 
is 2,000 lb., and the state has also regulatory laws for the 
anthracite fields different from those for enforcement in 
the bituminous fields. 


Oil Fuel for Motive Power in World’s 
Shipping Makes 6 Per Cent Gain in Year 


F the world’s total tonnage of vessels of 100 tons and 

upward on Lloyd’s Register, an approximate division 
as to the fuel motive power is as follows, according to West- 
garth Brown, president of the South Wales Institute of 
Engineers: 


For the year ending J une, 1919: 
Using coal as fuel for oe. es oa o Sere eee k ae o aie ioe on 82 


Fitted to use oil as fuel for boilers. 0.0. i.)cse: seis ee ojsice evke aaieie sins oeg 10.5. 
Using oil in internal combustion engines.............00-2e-eeeeee ee 1.5, 
Using sail power only. < .....55.s.0us Sesinc ace te ee selves eete ee ee 6 
For the year ending June, 1920: 
Using coal as: fuell.:c.c:i06 5 «terse et oo ch we etelee es ¢didtan «ieee lene eee 76 
Fitted to use:oil as fuel for boilerg... 5... seit sls wo 010 seth See 16.3 
Using oil in internal combustion engines ..........-eee- see eeeeeeeee 1. 
Using: sail power Only’. e255 & 6,6 sge excho o0..4is 0, «rele Bleu. 4 eel «ses no 6 


It will thus be seen that during the period of one year 
oil has gained at the expense of coal 6 per cent of the ton- 
nage available. 





WEST VIRGINIA HAs REVISED ITs STATE Map.—A new 
edition has been made of the Coal, Oil, Gas, Limestone and 
Iron-Ore Map of the West Virginia Geological Survey. 
This edition shows, like the last, the gas and oil pools, now 
better known than before, many anticlinal lines not hereto- 
fore charted and is accompanied by a book containing the 
addresses of all the principal coal-mine operators in West 
Virginia up to July 1, 1921. It is printed on a scale of 
eight miles to the inch and is sold by the Survey, Box 848, 
Morgantown, W. Va., for one dollar; six copies for five 
dollars. Five series of measures are differentiated by colors 
on the map. 
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Public Reaction, Despite Striking Misconceptions, Is 
Favorable to Anthracite Publicity Campaign 


done by the General Policies Committee of the anthra- 

cite operators, on the whole, has been favorable. Sev- 
eral hundred letters from nineteen states and Canada have 
been received of which but nine expressed any measure of 
disapproval. 

Here is the substance of a letter from a retail dealer 
in Philadelphia that clearly expressed a point of view be- 
coming every day more common in the trade: 

“T agree with you that there has been a great deal of 
hard feeling against the retailer. There always has been 
and always will be until the operators co-operate with us. 
Take any other line of business. Who does the selling for 
the retailer? Why, the advertisement of the manufacturer. 

“Follow me a minute: You go to bed at night, wind 
up your Elgin watch, set your Big Ben so as not to over- 
sleep, get into a Bernstein bed covered with a Komfo 
mattress and go to sleep. In the morning you get up, put 
on your B.V.D.’s, your Hart-Schaffner suit, get your Gillette 
safety razor and shave with Colgate cream. You go down 
stairs to your dining room and eat Swift’s premium ham and 
eggs, and your Kellogg’s cornflakes or your Shredded Wheat, 
you start toward your Buick or Dodge and go to the office. 

“Only the past few weeks have the operators ever done 
anything in the way of advertising. The public needs 
educating before they will have any confidence in us.” 

There is no question but that the minds of those who 
have taken the trouble to write letters to the operators 
were open and that the advertisements made an impression. 
Some of the criticisms are vigorous, but so are some of the 
commendations. 


P ecre' reaction on the newspaper advertising being 


ADVERTISING MAN WANTS STATEMENTS UNDER OATH 


One man—an advertising man, of all things—in Massa- 
chusetts, writes to know why, if the statements in the 
advertisements are true, “don’t you swear to them?” He 
thinks the coal man is not to be believed except upon oath, 
or rather that the public will accept none but attested 
facts. It would go hard with many advertisements out- 
side of the coal industry if this rule were to be universally 
adopted. 

Another man, from Connecticut, frankly says that he had 
been “of the opinion that the coal men were largely 
grafters,” but that the advertisements had been “a revela- 
tion to me.” 

From a Broadway address comes a clipping of the first 
advertisement in the series, with a brief note attached: 
“Why do we pay $13.75 a ton?” 

Still another letter, from a manufacturer of paper goods 
in Massachusetts, says: “This [grumbling at prices] is 
nothing new, as nearly everybody is kicking about the price 
of everything.” : 

One of the interesting phases of the correspondence is 
the interest shown by students. There were twenty-three 
requests from pupils of all sorts, from high school to col- 
lege and state debating leagues. In New Jersey—especially 
in Newark, Jersey City, and Somerville—the high-school 
pupils are taking up the study of coal, and they requested 
information from the committee. 

Out in Minnesota the question of government ownership 
of the coal industry is the subject of debate in the state 
league this winter, and members of the league are now in 
possession of information sent from the Anthracite Bureau 
of Information. 

There are a good many passing references to prices, and 
a good many suggestions that some explanation be given 
of the dollar the consumer pays, rather than of the dollar 
the operator gets. The point is made in several cases 
that what interests the consumer is the price he pays for 
coal delivered at his house, and not the price paid at the 
mine. , 

There are instances of the confusion in the public mind 
as to the differences in coal. One New Jersey worthy wants 


to know why it costs $13 or so to have coal delivered to 
his house when he reads in the papers that the railroads 
have been buying roal for $3.75 a ton. Apparently the 
run-of-mine intellect does not grasp the difference between 
anthracite and soft coal, nor the difference between rail- 
road fuel bought at the mine and domestic fuel dumped 
into the cellar. 

There also are highly-placed inquirers after knowledge. 
The Secretary of Labor and the statistics branch of the 
General Staff, U. S. Army, at their own solicitation, are 
receiving information regularly. 

Four firms offer to make snappy movies to carry the story 
of anthracite home to millions, and another guarantees to 
make up graphic charts which will convert all the unbeliev- 
ing coal consumers. Two firms would like to get facts on 
the call for timber in the hard-coal region, and two gentle- 
men—one in West Virginia and one in Wyoming—offer to 
make it interesting for any hard-coal producer who might 
like to try out bituminous mining, as they have land to 
sell. 

A grocer writes in to tell how he approves the idea of 
giving publicity to costs and detailing the elements enter- 
ing into them. A man interested in corporation financing 
also writes in, with his eagerness to help worthy distressed 
concerns perhaps just a little visible between the lines. A 
Massachusetts Mayor requests the latest information as to 
royalties paid in the anthracite fields. 

It might interest retailers to know that a good many 
queries ask for quotations on carload lots and the chances 
of being able to buy coal direct. 

A letter from a firm of manufacturers and dealers in 
lighting fixtures and art metal deals with a question often 
touched upon in the correspondence and it states the case, 
from the consumer’s point of view, succinctly as follows: 

“Your article ‘Coal Producers’ can only tell about the 
mine price. Can you tell me and the rest of the public 
how, when paying for nut coal, that half of it is pea coal? 
Can you also tell the public why, when they order pea 
coal, half of it is buckwheat? When the writer complained 
to the dealer, his answer was that is how they received it 
from the mines. Now instead of you being abused it is 
the public that is being abused. This matter should be 
given your serious thoughts and attention. If I were to 
sell you anything in our line you would expect what you 
bought, but when you buy coal today you get what you 
don’t expect.” 


Appoint Committees to Devise Commerce 
Department Aid to Mining Industry 


ECRETARY HOOVER held a conference at Washington 
Nov. 14 with a committee appointed by the American 
Mining Congress, when co-operation of the Department of 
Commerce in efforts to develop the mining industry of the 
United States was discussed. More than two hours were 
devoted to a discussion of possible development of exports, 
with the result that sub-committees were appointed to pre- 
pare definite plans in which the department could co-operate. 
The following mining men were present at the confer- 
ence with Mr. Hoover: Representing the coal branch: 
Albert G. Nason, president Nason Coal Co., Chicago; J. G. 
Bradley, president Elk River Coal & Lumber Co. and also 
president of the National Coal Association; T. H. Watkins, 
president Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation; J. G. 
Puterbaugh, president McAlester Fuel Co., and E. W. 
Parker, director of the Anthracite Bureau of Information. 
Representing the oil branch: E. L. Doheny, New York, 
president of the Mexican Petroleum Co.; George S. David- 
son, Pittsburgh, president of the Gulf Refining Co.; Judge 
A. L. Beatty, president of the Texas Company. 
Representing the metal branch: Bulkeley Wells, Denver, 
gold; F. B. Richards, Lake Superior Iron Ore Association; 
Edgar Z. Wallawer, zinc; B. B. Thayer, New York, copper. 
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Disclaims Federal Liability for Profit Cut 
Due to Fuel Administration Prices 


OLICITOR GENERAL BECK has filed in behalf of the 

government a brief before the U. S. Supreme Court ask- 
ing that that court sustain the decision of the Court of 
Claims against the suit of the Morrisdale Coal Co., which 
sought to recover the difference between fuel prices fixed by 
the Fuel Administration and those which it could obtain 
under private contract. The coal company claimed that the 
government requisitioned 12,000 tons of coal from June to 
November, 1918, at a price less than the sale price agreed 
to by its former customer, and that the coal was diverted 
by the Fuel Administration. 

The government points out that the fuel was not actually 
expropriated or used for any government purpose or requi- 
sitioned for public uses. The government declines to admit 
liability to make good the differences between prices fixed 
during federal control and prices which might otherwise 
have been obtained either in open market or under sales 
contracts made prior to the order of the Fuel Administra- 
tion. The government insists that the power to regulate 
must be unaffected and undiminished by the existence of 
contracts entered into prior to the advent of public contro!, 
and that contracts are subject to the possibility that the 
sovereign may render them unenforceable or impair their 
value. 

The government denies that the diversion of coal here 
in question was the taking of private property for public 
use or binding the government to indemnify against loss. 
It asserts that public regulation restrictive of freedom of 
contract and of self-controlled business management is uni- 
versally imposed without provision for compensation. Un- 
less property is actually taken and directly put to use for 
a public purpose no duty to compensate arises since the 
injury complained of results incidentally from valid exer- 
cise of government power. The government points out that 
there is no allegation in this case that the price fixed by 
the Fuel Administration and received by the coal company 
for the diverted coal did not afford a fair return and rea- 
sonable profit on invested capital over and above cost of 
production and plant depreciation. 


Coal Represents 33.6 Per Cent of Capital 
Invested in U. S. Mining Industries 


EARLY $7,000,000,000 is invested in mines and min- 
ing in the United States, according to the 1919 census. 
Of this total, bituminous coal represents $1,904,450,000, or 
27.4 per cent, and Pennsylvania anthracite $433,868,000, or 
6.2 per cent, a total for the coal-mining industry of 33.6 
per cent. Petroleum and natural gas combined overtop 


coal by a slight margin, representing 34.8 per cent of the” 


country’s total investment in mining. Copper follows coal 
with $853,639,000, or 12.3 per cent, after which comes iron, 
with $501,396,000, or 7.2 per cent. 

The instructions on the census schedules called for the 
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total amount of capital owned and borrowed representing 
the operators’ investment in the mining enterprises on the 
last day of the business year reported. Securities or loans 
representing investments in other enterprises were not to 
be included. In many instances, however, and especially 
in those cases where the company was carrying on some 
other industry in connection with mining, it was found 
difficult or impossible to obtain an accurate return for capital 
according to the census definition. The figures compiled 
by the Census Bureau may, however, be accepted as a rough 
approximation of the amount of capital invested in mining. 


CAPITAL INVESTED IN MINES AND QUARRIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1919, BY INDUSTRIES 





Industry Amount Industry Amount 

All industries......... $6,955,468,831 Miscellaneous4: 

Fuels: Abrasive materials. . $1,442,909 
Coal, anthracite’... . 433,868,039 Asbestos 5. 0. as canoe 772,299 
Coal, bituminous.... _1,904,450,123 Asphaltis. Shi aenee 3,171,405 
Petroleum and natur- Bary tes.c.sc 00 -eee 2,290,455 

aliases See 2,421,485,942 BauxitOs... cence 1,950,173 

Metalliferous ores: Chromite.......... 1,572,908 
MBO te apart eeta epees 501,396,044 lay 52 see 17,644,524 
Copper® stent. Sa ee 853,639,017 Feldspar........... 29,404 
Gold and silver: Bluorsparvint aoe 8,046,827 

Lode mines?...... 280,388,711 Fuller’s earth...... ,877,233 
Placer mines...... 24,574,441 Graphite’. 2.03 Pees: 3,755,055 
Lead and zine?...... 197,223,814 Gypsum s..6i eens 13,541,548 
Manganese. . Sats 7,268,426 Magnesite.......... 2,612,605 
Quicksilver......... 4,423,601 16D). oes ee Ret tee 699,373 
Rare metals........ 4,889,912 Millstones.......... 53,105 

Stone: Mineral pigments. . . 815,572 
Baselte. See t 12,899,171 Phosphate rock..... 72, 733, 956 
Granite..... ; 18,823,980 Pyrite +: seen 4, 455, 785 
Limestone. . ate 82,124,367 SHIGA) «. c.<.sc 5 Weiate 661,711 
Marbles. siil..e aks 9,033,522 Sulphur. =. eee 28, 046, 624 
Sandstone.......... 18,955,321 Talc and soapstone.. 6, 225, 747 
latGcotee cs set cen 6,923,172 


1 Pennsylvania only. 


2 Including renee b ‘gas-gasoline extraction plants, but not including distribut- 
ing systems, etc., of oil and gas companies. 


3 Including mineral milling plants, operated by mining enterprises, but not 
including metallurgical works. 


4 Including mills and dressing plants operated at the mines or quarries. 


5 Exclusive of enterprises producing limestone for their own use at the quarries 
in the manufacture of lime. 


6 Including only enterprises producing clay for sale as such. 


Conference Agrees That Nova Scotia Wage 
Scale Shall Not Be Reduced This Year 


EPRESENTATIVES of District No. 26, United Mine 

Workers of America, meeting with company officials, 
succeeded on Novy. 11 in getting the British Empire Steel 
Corporation to extend the wage scale now in effect from 
Nov. 30 to Dee. 31. 

The corporation recently had announced that all plants 
and mines under its control in Nova Scotia would be shut 
down, unless the 20,000 workmen accepted a 10-per cent 
wage cut, effective Dec. 1. The month’s extension was 
granted as a compromise after the miners had asked an 
extension of four months. 

Another conference is called for Dec. 15, when the officials 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation will endeavor to 
put the wage scale at the figure desired. 


EVIDENTLY RAILROAD LABOR REALIZES that a strike would 


not be a hit.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at-Lake Erie Ports 
During Season to End of October* 


(In Net Tons) 























: 1921 1920 1919 

Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
{ Hocking Valley......... 4,079,150 107,350 4,186,500 3,344,832 73,820 3,418,652 3,939,454 111,006 4,050,460 
TOON Orci an aae aceasta Toledo & Ohio Central. 1,027,438 29,667. 1,057,105 1,508,792 56,183 1,564,975 1,158,862 3,925 1,192,787 
| Baltimore & Ohio....... 354,369 72,016 2,426,385 1,337,880 38,948 1,376,828 2,101,187 50,642 2,151,829 
Sandusiky4..nerreer es Pennsylvania........... 1,552,971 45,076 1,598,047 1,418,843 21775 1,440,618 1,253,718 33,382 1,287,100 
ERLE OD oesiegee ets cee tie aka Wheeling & Lake Erie.. 1,491,595 ,90 1,534,500 1,641,441 84,893 1,726,334 1,400,981 50,170 1,451,151 
TLLOTAINS. = ot ee. BO ee Baltimore & Ohio....... 393,742 97,034 2,490,776 2,735,633 171,290 2,906,923 2,632,866 143,647 2,776,513 
Cleveland (ke percevaranln Sry Bp tin esas 1,990,664 86,325 2,076,989 1,054,953 151,469 1,206,422 2,190,614 235,336 2,425,950 
one ae ea A EA al (02H aOR ARNE ES RCE NS 59,981 12,782 372,763 364,048 17,486 381,534 305,977 9,904 315,881 
Fairportyen.. 6. Chats Baliimate & Ohio. 08 2 258 AID Ea... ee ee Peer te ee eee 16,692 12,954 29,646 
iahedhule { New York Central... ... 1,064,824 59,124 1,123,948 1,351,849 246,548 1,598,397 1,625,130 143,138 1,768,268 
OS Dore Hy Pennsylvania........... ,213,665 72,75 2,286,418 1,662,618 83,858 1,746,476 1,934,022 98,28 2,032,307 
Gonneaut#s 2 ena Bessemer & Lake Erie... 1,362,601 18,258 1,380,859 2,105,250 35,516 2,140,766 1,343,888 9,683 1,353,571 
Erie { Pennsylvania—West.... 770,091 27,030 797,121 228,731 21,730 61 90,14 41,835 31,979 
PPE MAE BS 2) ge, Pennsylvania—Fast..... 209, 778 34, 073 243, 851 335, 957 68, 672 404, 629 163,301 13, 181 176,482 
TOtAI Ss. Ak: «ical LN nti edn oe cae e 20,870,869 704,393 21,575,262 19,090,827 1,072,188 20,163,015 20,756,836 987,088 21,743,924 


* Compiled by Coal & Ore Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager 
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October Anthracite Shipments 353,371 Tons 
Greater Than Those of September 


HIPMENTS of anthracite for October, as reportred to 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, Philadelphia, 
amounted to 5,872,753 gross tons against 5,519,412 for the 
preceding month of September, an increase of 353,371 gross 
tons; but show a decrease over October of last year of 
368,118 gross tons, when 6,240,901 gross tons were recorded. 
October of this year can be regarded as a fair average 
shipment when consideration is given to the fact that a 
number of mines in the Scranton district were idle during 
the month owing to the fact that they could not operate 
under the provisions of the Kohler Act. Operations at 
these mines were resumed, however, on Nov. 2. The total 
shipments of anthracite for the coal year, beginning April 1, 
have amounted to 40,223,367 gross tons as compared with 
39,720,654 gross tons for the corresponding period last year, 
a gain of 502,713 tons. 
Shipments by initial carriers, in gross tons, follow: 
October, 1921 September, 1921 


Philadelphia & Reading............. 1,104,828 1,081,085 
CRN PTI ELL IOW! Seca, pareve’ s eve ole ee chelere 1,048,996 966,600 
Perse VC CREPE. 5 als cicie.s 0.0 aio 0 + meuniere hss 570,189 576,875 
ACA KLENINL ES Ctsts cis oa we causes oF ow gee 759,492 736,571 
TELARC A TO BoA ELUOSON ciejcnonenniis wrens la vahelionene 898,376 711,199 
EMER SEV CA TULEPE © 5 jo lo beta div: <lole » 60156, ° ole lee 492,632 426,344 
DitcHe teen eee te acl oie icv she dee cls joe he ee whe ee 618,034 631,882 
New York, Ontario & Western....... 126,925 123,742 
Lehigh & New England............. 253,311 265,114 

TRGB ER gO eccrgicrtecac knio OrPCR Oris soya 5,872,783 5,519,412 





West Virginia Court Is Asked to Abolish 
Check-Off; Decision Expected Soon 


| peta activities in connection with the move to abolish 
the check-off were transferred from Indianapolis and 
Chicago last week to Charleston, W. Va., where identically 
the same suit brought before Judge Anderson at Indian- 
apolis was pending before Judge George W. McClintic in 
the U. S. District Court for the Southern District of West 
Virginia. It was not originally intended to try this case 
before the regular November term but early in the week 
counsel for the plaintiffs asked Judge McClintic to set 
Thursday, Nov. 10, as the date for the hearing. That was 
agreed to and counsel for the defendants notified. The 
plaintiffs in this case, as in the Indianapolis court, are the 
Borderland Coal Corporation and sixty-three other coal 
companies and the plaintiffs seek an injunction to restrain 
and enjoin the activities of the United Mine Workers in the 
Mingo district and to prevent operators from continuing 
the check-off. 

A. M. Belcher, of Charleston, of counsel for operators, be- 
gan his argument for the issuance of an injunction as 
requested, making the assertion that “If a drastic injunction 
is granted, as we have a right to expect, it is not because 
of anything done by the Mingo operators but because the 
United Mine Workers have placed themselves in such a 
position that they are outside the law.” 

Counsel for the operators laid stress on the fact that the 
few remaining coal operators who have refused to permit 
the unionization of their mines want to do a legitimate 
business. “We don’t want to turn over our business to the 
United Mine Workers, which is an organization controlled 
at Indianapolis by the Central Competitive Field,” Mr. 
Belcher declared. 

In support of his assertion that such control existed, Mr. 
Belcher said that only a few weeks ago northern West 
Virginia coal operators had sought to effect an adjustment 
of wages in conference with the United Mine Workers be- 
cause mines in the section referred to could not operate in 
competition with the Somerset and other Pennsylvania 
fields and that the reply of the United Mine Workers officials 
of District 17 had been that it was out of the question to 
reduce wages because the rate of wages was set in the 
Central Competitive Field. 

Answering Mr. Belcher’s argument, Harold W. Houston, 
of Charleston, of counsel for the United Mine Workers, 
declared that the check-off system was originally devised 
by the operators, having been used long before the days of 
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the union and that it was utilized by coal companies as a 
means of collecting for fuel, physicians’ fees, grocery bills 
and rent. 

“For the convenience of both parties the check-off system 
was adopted in connection with union dues,” continued Mr. 
Houston. There is nothing essentially illegal in the 
check-off system and there has been no evidence introduced 
to prove that any of the check-off money was used for 
illegal purposes.” 

The case heard by Judge McClintic was originally set 
for hearing at Huntington but was later transferred to 
Charleston for the convenience of both parties. It was 
generally expected at the conclusion of the hearing that 
Judge McClintic would render a decision in this case before 
Nov. 15, when the regular November term of federal court 
begins. 


Jobbers Will Furnish Coal Statistics 
Monthly to the Government 


HE American Wholesale Coal Association has received 
from F. R. Wadleigh of the coal division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a request that certain 
information be furnished on the first of each month during 
the forthcoming winter. It appears that the Department 
of Commerce when preparing to meet a possible railroad 
strike wanted estimates of the supply of cval on hand at 
some sixty different points in the United States. It was 
desired to know the number of days’ supply on hand among 
retailers, householders, public utilities and industries. The 
association, through its Washington office, was able to com- 
pile this information within twenty-four hours. The service 
was so prompt and satisfactory that the Department of 
Commerce desires to be kept advised similarly this winter. 
The executive committee of the association conciuded that 
it would gladly supply this information. The statement 
was made by C. L. Deering and others that as the coal 
trade had volunteered to supply such information as the 
government might want, this proposed action by the com- 
mittee was but “making good” on the promise. Accord- 
ingly, requests will be sent out by mail to the directors and 
others on the 25th of each month calling for the desired 
information. 


Illinois Union Lends to Kansas Insurgents 
Money to Continue Outlaw Strike 


RESOLUTION providing that an assessment of $1 per 
month be laid on the United Mine Worker members in 
Illinois to raise $90,000 monthly on behalf of the striking 
Kansas mine workers was passed Nov. 11 by the annual 
convention of the union members in the State of Illinois. 
The resolution also condemned the action of John L. 
Lewis, international president, in removing from office 
President Howat and the other executive officers of District 
14 without even giving them an opportunity to comply with 
the action of the official convention, and for “appointing 
men to govern District 14 in whom the membership of 
Kansas has no confidence.” 

The Kansas industrial law, against which the fight of 
Kansas miners is directed, was termed “Governor Allen’s 
nefarious industrial court law, which chains the workers to 
the job and takes from them the right of free men, namely 
the right to strike as a last resort to right a wrong that may 
be perpetrated by our industrial masters.” 

Prior to the vote on the resolution President Farrington 
warned the delegates to go slow in their decisions, as they 
were likely to face a war with the international organiza- 
tion, and in the clash they must go the limit until one side 
or the other was forced to surrender. Farrington said that 
if the resolution was approved, he would lead the fight. 


Deny Helper Promotion, 8,000 Miners Quit 


IGHT THOUSAND anthracite mine workers at six 

collieries of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., near Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., went on strike Monday, Nov. 14, because, it was 
announced, the company refused to promote a blacksmith’s 
helper to the position of blacksmith after the latter had 
quit his job. Other grievances are-said to be involved. 
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Weekly Review 


terest in coal to buy fairly heavily for storage. 

They kept this up during the period of uncertainty 
of a railroad strike and during the flurry of outlaw 
strikes at the coal mines over Judge Anderson’s in- 
junction. But things have settled down again to a 
waiting game for more and better business conditions. 
It is still decidedly a buyers’ market and a good time 
to buy. Some hold it also is a good time to wait, 
arguing that prices are good for at least thirty days. 
Predictions now are that the government’s report of 
stocks as of Nov. 1, which is expected to be available in 
two weeks, will show that millions of tons of steam 
coal have been put in storage this autumn, much if not 
most of which will be held against a suspension of min- 
ing next April. 

Production of soft coal in the week of Nov. 5 fell 
to 9,344,000 tons, a drop of 1,624,000 tons, or 15 per 
cent, accounted for by observance of All Saints’ Day and 
outlaw strikes in the Central Competitive Field, possibly 
accentuated by a reaction in demand after the settle- 
ment of the railroad controversy. 


VOR three weeks the consumers took sufficient in- 


HOLIDAYS CURTAIL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


There is nothing in reports so far available to indi- 
cate any gain in production during the week of Nov. 
12. Election and armistice day. observance cut both 
consumption and production. Barring a decision this 
week by the Chicago court unfavorable to the United 
Mine Workers, nothing save severe cold will raise the 
demand for bituminous coal above 10,500,000 tons until 
after the New Year holiday. 

Prices are stable, Coal Age index standing firm at 
91. Coal that became “distressed” because shipped on 
consignment during the strike threat periods has been 
absorbed by this time. In the Chicago market the huge 
oversupply of unsold screenings has dropped from 500,- 









































000 tons to less than 50,000 tons in four months. The 
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shoe is on the other foot now, for domestic sizes are 
in substantial but no serious oversupply. 

The Upper Lake region has stopped buying at the 
mines except small lots of special grade coals. The 
New England waterfront is crowded with boats 
waiting to discharge cheap West Virginia coal, to the 
disadvantage of all-rail business. Canada is harboring 
a fat surplus, much unsold, of steam coal. Coal is ac- 


cumulating at Hampton Roads. 
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Anthracite production has been off temporarily for 
two weeks because of holidays. Demand is fairly steady 
and prices firm. Coke output is slowly gaining as the 
iron business recuperates. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of bituminous coal received a setback during the 
first week in November, when, according to the Geological 
Survey, the output dropped 1,624,000 tons to 9,344,000 tons. 
The observance of a religious holiday, labor troubles inci- 
dent to the check-off controversy and a market plugged by 
abnormal buying when the rail strike threatened were the 
main causes of the loss in output. Loadings on Monday 


and Tuesday of last week—Nov. 7-12—were 65,730 cars, or 
practically the same as on the corresponding days of the 
week before the railroad strike order was issued. 
Cumulative production for 1921 is approximately 55,000,- 
000 tons behind 1919, 113,000,000 behind last year and about 
It is 


137,000,000 behind the average of the war years. 


/\\ Estimates of Production 
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110,000,000 tons less than the average of the last four years. 

Markets everywhere are quiet, as an aftermath of a sales 
spurt when the two strikes threatened. Both union and non- 
union coals feel the sluggishness. Production appears to 
have been artificially stimulated and the coal trade is mark- 
ing time until industrial improvement catches up with aug- 


mented stockpiles. 
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The all-rail movement to New England increased during 
the week ended Nov. 5. According to the Geological Sur- 
vey, 3,548 cars were forwarded over the Hudson, compared 
with 2,971 cars in the week preceding. Much of this ton- 
nage represents the delivery of orders placed when the strike 
threatened, and a decline in movement is expected. Penn- 
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sylvania producers are still at a disadvantage in those parts 
of this territory that are being reached by the water-borne 
coals, which are in more favorable position, due to the low 
range of coastwise freights as well as to the all-rail rates, 
which are sadly in need of adjustment. 
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The Lake movement is dragging to a close, although ship- 
pers expect to continue this business throughout the month. 
Dumpings during the week ended Nov. 14 were 369,648 net 
tons—359,776 cargo and 9,872 vessel fuel—compared with 
668,950 tons in the corresponding week of 1920. Cumula- 
tive movement for the season to date is 22,342,043 tons; in 
1920 it was 21,728,660 tons. Northwestern markets are 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


























Market Oct. 10, Oct. 31, Nov. 7, Nov. 14, Market Oct. 10, Oct. 31, Nov.7, Nov. 14, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921¢ Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921T 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $4.75 $4.80 $4.85 $4.50@$5.00 Pitts. No. 8 mine TUNG ce. Cleveland.... $2.20 $2.15 $2.15 $2.05@$2.15 
Resalpntes minerun..... bah oan te * a a ri es ae 2.75 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.85@ 1.40 
ocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... , 5 Fs 12 2.00 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 Midwest 4 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2.60 3.15 3.15 2.50@ 3.25 Franklin, Ill. lump Chicago 3.80 3.75 3.65 3.25@ 4.05 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.85 4.80 4.80 4.75@ 4.90 Franklin, Ill. mine rune er Chicago..:.. 2.70 pags 2 90 2.75@ 3.50 
Cleartield mine run....... Boston...... 1.95 1.95 1.95 ‘ls 75@ Zoe Franklin. ll. screenings. a Chicago re ae 1 rs 40 1 60 1 ; 60 1 . 25@ 1 ? "5 
Cambria mine run........ Boston. ..... PAGE 2345: 0/2145 (2. 10) 2.75 ° “Gereral Tih lamp 12) Chicago. 2.7. 2:50 2.50 3.50 3.25@ 3.75 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... HOSE BT. 909 00s 1-6002.15. <Coneeck tl, mine tus Chicago..... 2:25 2.25 2:50 2.25@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. . New York... 3.15 3.25 3.20 2.90@ 3.25 Central. Ill. screenings. <a Chicago P< 1 . 45 1 F 60 1 ; 85 1 00@ 2.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 3.10 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.30 [hd. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago... 2.95 2.95 3.55 3.00@ 4.05 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore... 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.75 {54° 4th Vein minerun.... Chicago... 2:55 2.35 2:90 2.40@ 3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.40 2.65 2.50 2.25@ 2.60 na’ 4th Vein screenings... Chicago... 1.50 1.55 1.75 1.40@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.40 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.60 Inq’ 5th Vein eis hoe ES cag 7g) Foe a eee cee 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Mole Baltimore.... 2.45 2.45 2.35 2.35@ 2.45 Ind. 5th Vein mine ih We Chicago..... 2.50 2 35 2.45 2. 15@ 2. 75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol) New York... 2.15 2:30 2:15 2:00@ 2.25 [n¢. Sth Vein screenings... Chicago. .... 1.45 1.55 1:75 1:25@ 2.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia... 2:05 2:15 2:15 2.00@ 2:25 standard lump een ine RE tpl 3, 354335) GS ODG) Sas 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.30 2.20 2.10 2.10 Ataud rd scingiraas a St. Louis 1.85 1.95 1.95 2.00@ 2.10 
Pool 11 SFow Vol.) -teeeee New York.. . 1 ° 80 1. 85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 Standard screenings ray ced: St. Louis 0. 55 0. 90 0. 75 0.75@ 1 “00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) steers . Phila delphia.. 1.85 1.85 Ue 85 Ms 75@ 2.00 West. Ky. lump. ae ‘ ; ‘ : f E Louisville oh 95 25 90 cH 25 2. 75@ 3.95 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore... 2.10 2.00 1.85 2.00 West Ky. minerun....... Louisville 2.25 2.45 2:20 1.75@ 2.25 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville 1.30 1.10 0.85 0.40@ 1.50 
Feo ey cas ne eu : ep bag at ae c of cas 650 = South and Southwest 
00 64 (Gas and St.).. iladelphia., - 5 . Pats) —s 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1185 1.75 1165 1150@ 1180 piB seam 1UmP..--------- Birmingham, 2:18 2:18 2:13 25000 2:28 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 Big Seam (washed)....... Bimninsham..' 2.30 2.30 2.30 2: 15@ 2 “40 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.20 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 gh Ky. lump........... Wonksvillemee 23.65. 4.00 3.75 3.75@ 4.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 2.15 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.60 gr Ky. AREA cap TeGusavillae ae 20220 2830 2.00@ 2.95 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.20 3.30 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 <p Ky. screenings ey Touiavilless oe 125 1.30 1.30 1.30@ 1.60 
Kanawha minerun....... Oolinenbveahs te) 1595 uti; 2. 15) 2.05 °F, 90@ 8.15 “Kengaghamy 1. eek, Misa CiG. wed: 3°75 fs, ; 
en ccreenings steees RE US pst Rae ait 5008 ae: Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. ..... 4.00 oo222 
ocking lump............ olumbus.... 4 : ‘ : : : : 
Geto wine son Columbus... 2.00 2:05 2.10 2.00@ 2.20 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. ..... ZE4OWA SBS. ok Sect hee 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.05 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.20 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. ; nes 
Pitts. No. 8 lump......... Cleveland... 35259 .3.25. 3225) 3.00@7 3.50 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Oct. 31, 1921 Nov. 7, 1921 Nov. 14, 19217 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken} .06 004 6s ees. New York...... $2.61. 428, OS, 345 $7260@$27-75 Ss toaresiceet $7.60@$7.75 YES te! $7.60@$7.75 
Broken: (.Jig.. skiiocss Philadelphia 2.66 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8. 20 7.75@ 7.85 
PSPC ENN SN icteric: 8 ior doene iszexe ICBPO Dees. : 5.63 13.40* 12. 80* 13. 40* UZRG Opt ee wale, er erent th a's hrc te a ekce oa 
MAb ate shes ovayalo is: oo.s'e-s, 0.8 New York...... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.40 7.60@ 7.75 
wee. BRE archortte ne tid va ae Philadelphia ceed 8. Mri ees 7. 7a ena 8. L829 i fe fe ee 8. py eee the Gee 
hae, See a GAO. econ: : : f : ; : : 
POUR SG ued 5.0 Scales New York...... 2.61 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 
pete eye piace sit: 4 se 8. =A de Pile 8, meg hen 8. rep oe 8. aver Bikes 8. La) PGiend 8. eS 
OVO Ceaee wat ey sd nels icagors: CLK 4 ; ‘ i 3 $ : 
Chestnut New York...... 2.61 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut Philadelphia... . 2.66 8.25@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 9. 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut. . Chicago........ 5.63 13.40* 12. 80* 13.40* 12. 80* 8.25** 7.40** 
Pears a. os 2.47 5.75@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 5.75@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 5.60@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 
he BPP ate} twas steele f a a. Oe ae 6. ed eed S002 2” 6. Le Ate 5y wie rere 6. fe ieee 
gt RN ge an ; ; . : : . ; 
Buckwheat No. | 2.47 3.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.60@ 3.25 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1 Philadelphia... . 2.38 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 8.25 3.50 
PUGOE ST Od ais bays, 8. ai New York...... 2.47 2.15@ 2.50 2.50 2.15@ 2.40 2.50 2.00@ 2.40 2.50 
LAO INSP oe Se Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 We ZI@e2t25 2.50 
BETICY ead. teen e New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.58 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Bitleys. 0 tte seen Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.10@ 1,25 1.50 1.10@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
TSITOBOVO to. store ats aturretete New York...... BA nt are aTiis: ereccys tence 0 oe BRP NOL Raves a tree « eS OM a Sun taht cia 2.50 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in /ta/tes. 


**Net tons, f. o. b. mines. 
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dull and buyers are holding down their orders in the hope 
that lowered freights may yet come in time to affect their 
fuel budgets for this year. This may prove a dangerous 
policy, for an early winter would throw an abnormal demand 
into a period when transportation difficulties are at their 
height. 

Hampton Roads shippers feel the universal dullness. Ton- 
nage is again piling up at the piers, despite strenuous efforts 
to move it coastwise. Last week the accumulations had 
reached 300,000 tons and waiting vessels aggregated but 
10,000 tons. Dumpings at the Hampton Roads piers for all 
accounts during the week ended Nov. 10 were 251,961 gross 
tons, as compared with 294,334 in the week preceding. 
TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1921 

(In Thousands of Net.Tons) 


New Hamp. Charles- Total Total 
Destination York Phila. Balto. Rds. ton Oct. Sept. 
Coastwise to New 
England 4ieaake 142 58 85 702 987 809 
Exports RP a eto atc . Lae 35 28 190 18 271 210 
Bunker abt aratenere 255 37 19 190 l 502 492 
Inside capes........ eae 96 96 28 om 320 279 
Other tonnage...... 658 2 7 65 af 732 623 
Oct. Local. weatanee 1,055 328 235 1,175 19 2,81 mene 
Sept: Total t.2208- O17a) 236 255 991 }4: Bs Pewee 2,413 


With the exception of a single cargo to Italy last week, 
the European market remains inactive. C.if quotations are 
being hammered down but there is yet too much price differ- 
ence in favor of British coals. The South American mar- 
ket occupied the limelight last week and exporters were fig- 
uring on bids for the Brazilian State Railways, which were 
reported to be in the market for 150,000 tons with a spread 
over 1922. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production of hard coal was affected by holidays near the 
close of October and the early part of November. This and 
not any lack of demand cut the output for the week ended 
Nov. 5 to 1,716,000 net tons. The latest full-time week—- 
Oct. 22—-showed a tonnage of 1,942,000. 

New England is absorbing an increasing volume of an- 
thracite. During the first week of November 3,309 cars 
were forwarded over the Hudson, 101 cars more than in the 
preceding week. Lake dumpings reflect the approach of the 
end of the navigation season—during the week ended Nov. 
9 there were 68,600 net tons loaded as compared with 106,- 
400 in the preceding week. 

Stove size continues to lead the demand, and independent 
prices have strengthened accordingly. Egg and pea are 
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long and some shippers are selling stove and nut in con- 
junction with these grades. Steam coals feel the reaction in 
the bituminous market and independent prices have softened 
a trifle. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 115,000 net tons in the 
week ended Nov. 5, according to the Geological Survey. The 
increase of 13,000 tons over the preceding week reflects the 
slowly improving iron business; in fact, there is no doubt 
but that production has outstripped demand, temporarily at 
least. The Frick company continues to increase production 
despite the softer coke market, largely to provide work for 
its employees. Byproduct coke is still being purchased 
wherever possible and will be until the iron and steel in- 
dustry gains considerable momentum. 


Coal Age Index 91. 
Week of November 
14, 1921. This dia- 
gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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Foreign Market 


And Export News. 





at Rio de Janeiro, deliveries to com- 
mence Jan. 1. A peculiar uncertainty 
exists, as the Brazilians have named an 
arbitrary figure of $9 or less, while ex- 
porters are not sure of their ability to 
quote on that basis, with the prevail- 
ing ocean freights. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


Coastwise Slump Affects Hampton 
Roads; Accumulations Increase; South 
American Market Offers 
Export Outlet 


Business was dull at Hampton Roads 

last week, with coastwise movement 
falling off slightly and with foreign 
cargoes negligible. Prices took a slight 
drop in an effort to stimulate trade, 
but with little effect. 
_ Accumulations of stocks at Tidewater 
increased, apparently carried on the mo- 
mentum of the business which obtained 
during the latter part of October but 
which has not held up. Fear of demur- 
rage has prompted many shippers to 
make flattering offers for immediate 
shipment, but little activity in the spot 
market has been seen. 

The bunker business is still brisk, al- 
though the majority of the sales are on 
contract, with few chances for opera- 
tions on the spot. The hope of revived 
industry in the North is still held out 
by dealers as the only source of opti- 


mism for the immediate future. A 
gradual decline in New England busi- 
ness has taken place since the railroad 
strike was called off. 

The general tone of the market is 
weak, with a very listless atmosphere 
throughout. It is expected that the ap- 
proach of midwinter will stimulate the 
trade in domestic coals, particularly in 
the northern states, thereby involving 
the coastwise business. 

Nearly 300,000 tons of coal are on 
hand at the piers, with vessel tonnage 
approximating only 30,000. At the 
Newport News piers the vessel tonnage 
was reduced to nothing. These piers, 
handling high-volatile coals very 
largely, have felt the decline in business 
particularly. 

Foreign markets are extremely inac- 
tive and the only substantial business 
in sight is a contract to be let by the 
Brazilian State Railways. Bids on this 
South Amer‘can business have been re- 
quested, the tonnage involved being 
placed around 150,000, on a c.if. basis 


GERMANY—The production of coal in 
the Ruhr region during the week ended 
Oct. 29 was 1,776,000 metric tons, 
according’ to a cable to Coal Age. This 
is a slight decline as compared with 
1,803,000 tons for the preceding week. 

BELGIUM—The industrial coal market 
is unchanged, being weak with little 
demand. Household descriptions on the 
contrary show a fresh tendency to rise. 
There is a lack of stocks in these 
descriptions. 

HOLLAND — The latest quotations in 
Rotterdam, cabled to Coal Age, are as 
follows: American gas $8; British 
steam 30s. ’ 

SWITZERLAND—The Colliery Guardian 
says that one of the present troubles of 
the Swiss State Railways seems to be 
that they have coal enough to last them 
for a year or more, coal bought when 
it was very dear and cost 150 fr. a ton. 
One of their last actions has been to 
purchase some stocks of English coal, 
which will come to only about 48 fr. a 
ton f.o.b. Dieppe. 
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British Fuel Undersells Coals at French Mines; 


French Producers Ask Government Aid 


Declining Quotations in U. K. Show Necessity of Foreign Outlet— 
British Miners in More Conciliatory Mood, Accepting November 
Wage Scale—Some Pits Reopening with Lowered Production Costs 


Considerable sensation has _ been 
caused in the French Northern coal- 
fields by the appearance of British coal 
on the very fields themselves in com- 
petition with the local output, which is 
actually being undersold not only in 
Lille and other large towns but almost 
at the pit mouth. The price of the 
British coal on rail at Calais is 95.50 
fr. as compared with 106 fr. for home 
coal of corresponding quality on rail at 
Comines. 

Hitherto British competition in the 
Northern Departments has been con- 
fined to the Coastal region and this in- 
vasion of the Inland markets has 
caused great perturbation among the 
French mine owners. The only way of 
countering this new competition is to 
lower their own prices, but this can 
only be done at once by reducing wages. 

There are difficulties in the way 
which prevent the immediate adoption 
of this step. There is already a short- 
age of miners, and there would be a 
further falling off if the wages paid 
were not in proportion to those paid in 
other industries. Operators are to 
hold a conference at Douai. It is prob- 
able that this conference will send a 
deputation to the Minister of Public 
Works to ask him not to check the im- 
portation of British coal by prohibitive 
tariffs, but to give the industry aid in 

other ways, especially such as will en- 
able it to recruit more hands. There 
are some, however, who think that an 
early reduction of wages, which are 
now five times what they were in 1914, 
cannot be avoided especially as there 
is a possibility of the Belgian mine 
owners also invading the Northern 
markets. 

The delivery of German reparation 
coal up to the end of September in- 
cluded the following: 5,344,956 tons of 
coal, 2,227,955 tons of coke, and 271,- 
334 tons of lignite briquets; or a grand 
total for the three quarters of 7,844,246 
tons. In September deliveries included 
619,556 tons of coal, 253,118 tons of 
coke, and 42,327 tons of lignite bri- 
quets. 


British Solving Wage Problems 


British production is proceeding 
evenly. During the week ended Oct. 
22 the output was 4,235,800 gross tons, 
as compared with 4,238,000 tons in the 
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week preceding. Export quotations, 
cabled to Coal Age, show further reduc- 
tions. 

The Far East is sending in more in- 
quiries, totaling more than 200,000 tons, 
for shipment over the next four months. 
Newcastle reports an Indian inquiry 
for 50,000 tons of steam coals. Aus- 
tralia is understood to be competing 
for this business. Heavy tonnages of 
coal are on track which also tend to 
depress quotations. 

British press advices show an in- 
teresting statement of present day pro- 
duction costs and prices compared with 
the year 1913. September prices aver- 
aged 30s. 6d. per ton, 220.5 per cent 
over the 1913 figure of 13s. 10d. Wages 
rose from 6s. 104d. in 1913 to 21s. 8d. 
in September, 1921, an increase of 315.2 
per cent of the 1913 average. 

Wages in the South Wales area have 
been adjusted for November on the 
basis of the auditors’ report. These 
wages are now 28.95 per cent on the 
1915 standard. This means that piece 
work miners are to receive 11s. 3d. per 
day, underground day wage men aver- 
age 9s. 3d. per day, and the lower paid 
surface men 7s. per day. The drop 
amounts to about 4s. or 5s. per day 
compared with September. Miners’ 
wages in Yorkshire, Derby, Notting- 
hamshire, Leicester, Warwick and Can- 
nockchase will be reduced by 29.64 per 
cent on the 1915 standard, so that their 
November rate will be 110.55 per cent 
of the base. The arbitrator’s award in 
the South Wales coal dispute means 
that the whole of the August receipts 
above the wage scale are to go in wages. 
The payment, as decided by the arbitra- 
tor, of 79.03 per cent on the 1915 wage 


-also means that all July profits will go 


in wages. 

The Yorkshire Miners’ Association 
have charged the owners with breaking 
their agreements by endeavoring to ob- 
tain a reduction in tonnage rates, and 
that some men had been given notice 
because they would not agree to work 
for 5s. per day. In reply to this 
charge the owners say that the only 
alternatives to the securing of coopera- 
tion of their men in keeping the pits 
open by an economic adjustment of 
wages is either to run at a loss or to 
close the pits altogether. In a state- 
ment the owners say they are striving 
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to avert the catastrophe of another 
stoppage, as threatened by the miners, 
but they cannot accept the implied sug- 
gestion that they should run their busi- 
ness at a loss to maintain wages at an 
artificial level. This virtually means 
that the owners cannot pay the agreed 
wages and that the only alternative to 
a lower wage is closed pits. 

More colleries are closing down. A 
Glasgow concern has closed because it 
cannot pay the arbitrator’s wage, while 
another colliery has closed because of 
excessively low output. Out of 200,000 
miners in South Wales 80,000 are now 
idle, while in Lanark 10 additional pits 
have closed down. The total unemploy- 
ment among the miners amounts to 
175,000 while 73 per cent of those em- 
ployed are now working three shifts 
per week. In these circumstances the 
outlook for November, when the owners 
are due to take their share of profits, is 
distinctly discouraging. 

Another step in the dissolution of the 
miners’ federation is shown by a de- 
cision, by a large majority, of the 
Durham. County Colliery Enginemen 
to withdraw from that body. A group 
of collieries in the Forest of Dean have 
broken away from the Mining Associa- 
tion and the District Board, and have 
informed their employees that they will 
be paid the district wage, while any 
profits over 10 per cent of the com- 
pany’s capital will be divided equally 
between shareholders and workmen. 

The Northumberland Miners’ Asso- 
ciation is ready to make sacrifices to 
keep the industry going and the execu- 
tive of that body has supported the 
action of those men who have offered 
to accept a lower wage to keep the pits 
in operation. 

A colliery in Glamorgan, one of the 
largest in the Avon Valley, which has 
been closed for some months, has de- 
cided to reopen now that miners have 
approached the owners and promised to 
increase their output. 

More collieries in Durham in Derby- 
shire have closed, throwing out of work 
about 5,000 more men. November 
wages are being reduced in the Durham 
by 55 per cent and in Northumberland 
91 per cent. On account of the conse- 
quent lower costs of production some 
pits are expected to reopen. More 
forks vs. shovels controversies are be- 
ing carried on, notably in Leicester- 
shire. 

The Cardiff Chamber of Commerce 
has convened a conference at which it 
was stated that from Nov. 1 the charges 
by the railways were reduced from 150 
to 125 per cent on the 1913 rates for 
tonnage dues, crane hire, mixing coal 
for shipment, discharging, ballast and 
wharfage at docks and harbors at 
Cardiff and other South Wales ports. 

Reports indicate a total of nearly 
£7,000,000 for army expenditures occa- 
sioned by the recent coal miners’ strike. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended Nov. 10 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 





Tons 
For Atlantic Islands: 
Am. SS. Glyndon, for Cayo Mambi......... 469 
For Canada: 
Russ. SS. Tobolsk, for Bathhurst, N. B.. 2,110 
For Brazil: 
Ital. SS. Piave, for Buenos Aires........... 7,012 
Br. SS. Caithness, for Buenos Aires......... 5,154 
For Italy: 
Br. SS. M. re Dollar;for Genoa. o.6 s.r. ce 10,000 
For Peru 
Br. SS. South American, for Lima. 551 
Am. Schr. Horace A. Stone, for Covernas..... 1,931 
Nor. SS. Bur, for Fort de France........... 6,358 
Am. SS. Callabasas, for Tanamo.......... 974 
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Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


(Foreign Bunker Quetations by Cable to Coal Age) 
PIERS 

Nov. 5 

Pool 9, New York....$5.80@$5. 


Nov. 12t 
90 $5.65@$5.75 


Pool 10, New York.... 5.60@ 5.75 5.45@ 5.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.75@ 5.95 6.70@ 5.90 
Pool 10, Phitadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.75 6.50@ 5.65 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.10 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 5.00 4.75@ 4.90 
Pools 5-6-7. Hamp.Rds. 4.25 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.60 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New kork. $6.15@$6.25 $6.05@$6.15 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.95@ 6.15 5.85@ 5.90 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 6.00@ 6.2 6.00@ 6.20 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp Rds.... 5.15 5.05 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.90 4.75 
Welsh, Gibraltar. ..... 47s. 6d. f.o.b. 458. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 65s. f.o.b. 659. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 57s. 6d. f.0.b. 52s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... - f0iD: 60s. f.0 b. 
Welsh, Marseilles. .... 125 fr. 125 fr. 
Belgian, Antwerp. . 40s. 40s. 
Alexandria........... 48s. f.o.b 48s. f.0.b. 
Bombayss: den sca 35 rupees 35 rupees 
Capetown............ 42s. 9 42s. 9d. 
C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 

—Nov.5— -—Nov. 12t— 

Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol Vol 
French Atlantic.......$9.00 $8.85 $8.90 $8.65 
West Italy............ 8.90 8.70 8.80 8.60 
The Plate. 200s. On7 5) 92600 OCOn ae Sh 
Rio Janeiro........... 9535) % 9,207) -9820' 859"00 
Scandinavia........... .... 9.50 9.20 


These quotations are purely nominal and as far as 
can be learned. no business is being done in these 
markets. 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Nov 5 Nov. 12t 
Admiralty Large. ..... 27s. 6d. 263.6d.@ 27s. 
Steam, Smalls...... .. 19s. 18s.6d.@ 1 9s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams. 23s. 3d. 223. 6d @23s 
Best Gas..... 24s. 3d. 24s.@ 24s. 6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 23s. 3d. 233.@ 23s. 6d. 


tAdvance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in @é:tlics. 





Hampton Roads Piers Again Show 
Tonnage Accumulations 
— Week Ended — 


Nov. 3 Nov. 10 
N. & W. EG Lamberts Pt.: 


Cars, on hand Mion. es eee 1,588 2,223 
Tons: on band eee oie 9,064 124,544 
Tons dumped for week.......... 139,061 111,633 
Tonnage waiting............... 21,325 10,250 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Carson: hind *.-. ee ee 1,363 1,533 
Tons'on hand?s 2224) eee 68,150 76,650 
Tons dumped for week.......... 111,781 109,991 
Tonnage waiting............... 8,302 10,670 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars\onhand #2. sseineert S54 947 1,191 
ONS ON Hand.) ao cee ees 14 a3 50 59,850 
Tons dumped for week.......... 43,492 30,337 
Tonnage waiting............... 2,710 2,000 





Swedish Imports Increase 


SWEDEN—During the last week in 
October imports of coal at Stockholm 
totaled about 14,200 tons. Figures pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade show that 
an increase in imports occurred during 
September, 306,500 tons of coal coming 
into the country compared with 154,000 
tons in August, the September figure 
being the highest this year. 

SPpAIN—The prices for Asturian coal 
have at last been brought down to the 
level of British figures. At Barcelona 
the following rates are quoted: Screened 
95@100 pesetas; large 90@95 and small 
75. British coals, however, are still 
given the preference by Spanish in- 
dustries because of superior quality. 

CHINA—The market is very quiet but 
with the time approaching for making 
next year’s contracts, the Shanghai 
trade is instituting tentative inquiries 
as to consumers probable requirements. 
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New England 


BOSTON 


Dull Market—Pennsylvania Operators 
Pressed to Find Outlet—Hampton 
Roads Shipments Still in Fair Volume 
—Coastwise Freights Unchanged—Ac- 
tive Demand for Popular Anthracite 
Sizes. 

Bituminous — The current market is 
without apparent change from a week 
ago. Inquiry has fallen off, and Te- 
ceipts are beginning to recede notice- 
ably. Buyers are again offish with 
respect to purchases for the next. 30 
days. A few industries, such as shoe 
manufactures, are on a somewhat better 
earning basis and in time this will 
spread to other manufactures and be 
reflected in a demand for steam coals, 
but the cherished day seems still far 
ahead. Purchasing agents are inclined 
to consult their own convenience, for 
there is now little confidence on their 
part in any material advance in prices 
the next few weeks. 

No recent price movement has been 
observed. On Hampton Roads coals the 
range of quotations remains about the 
same. Some of the factors who rehandle 
coal over their own wharves and are 
therefore in position to retain coal in 
storage are asking slight advances from 
small buyers here and there, but the 
supply of market cargoes is fairly con- 
stant, and under the pressure to free 
vessels at railroad berths there are oc- 
casional sacrifice sales that are under 
$6 on cars, Boston or Providence. This 
low level is only spasmodic, however, 
and is made usually only to large buy- 
ers in position to take cargo lots. At 
the Norfolk and Newport News piers 
there are similar sales where prices 
have reached well below $4.75 f.o.b. on 
Navy Acceptable coal. 

Pennsylvania producers have shown 
no disposition to shade the minimum 
prices they individually set for them- 
selves some months ago. Perhaps at 
no time in the season has it been quite 
so difficult as just now to place coai 
in any volume. Many operators whose 
connections are ordinarily of the best 
are dragging on the bottom so far as 
new business is concerned. Large blocks 
of territory have been wiped out by the 
much lower prices that the smokeless 
interests have made, even though the 
net result to the latter will not afford 
them much satisfaction. 

The Southern coals are being shipped 
here in fair volume on old sales, but 
there is bound to be less tonnage for 
November than came forward during 
October. There should also enter into 
calculation the quantity of Pocahontas 
and New River that has been shipped 
to the St. Lawrence River by the all- 
water route, here again driving out 
Pennsylvania coals that would normally 
be shipped all-rail. © 

Inquiry for coastwise bottoms has 
also dropped off. We hear of no actual 
charters at less rates, but something 
of a fleet of sailing vessels is accum- 
ulating at Hampton Roads due to slack 


Reports 
From the Market Centers 






demand and it is quite likely a low 
offer will be accepted in the near future 
and thereby establish a lower range of 


freights. On Long Island Sound for 
New York loading there was an effort 
to mark up rates for a few days, but 
it came to nothing and rates are on 
the same actual basis as a fortnight 
age; namely, 70c. to Providence, with 
5c. more for New Bedford. 


Anthracite—There is the same active 
demand for stove and chestnut that 
has prevailed since Sept. 15. Egg and 
pea are still draggy. Retail demand 
in Boston is quite brisk, and other cities 
share this improved state of trade. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Mild Weather Affects Anthracite De- 
mand—Bituminous Market Quiet—Quo- 
tations Easier—Industrial Improve- 
ment Slow. 

Anthracite — Production during the 
past two weeks has been kept down, due 
to the various holidays. Such a loss in 
tonnage would usually be serious but 
it has not had an adverse affect in the 
present instance because dealers have 
fairly good stocks and the demand for 
certain sizes has been so light that the 
operators were just as well satisfied to 
have production curtailed. 

The market could easily absorb in- 
creased shipments of stove and chest- 
nut. Some retail dealers in Brooklyn 
have cut their delivery price on egg 
50c. to $12.50. 

Egg and pea are not expected to show 
much sign of life until the retail sup- 
plies have been considerably reduced 
by a continuation of colder weather. 

Mild weather conditions are no doubt 
responsible for keeping independent 
quotations at the present level. While 
prices as high as $9.35 for stove coal 
have been heard, it is only in spots and 
then usually on straight lots. Chestnut 
is being quoted as high as $9.25 but 
most sales are reported around $9 unless 
the order calls for a substantial per- 
centage of egg or pea. In New York 
the peddler trade is calling for a larger 
tonnage of chestnut and retail dealers 
are getting rid of some of their surplus. 

Demand for the steam coals is er- 
ratic. There is a considerable surplus 
of buckwheat and rice in the local mar- 
ket and prices are unsettled. Loaded 
boats and tonnage on demurrage at the 
piers are being sacrificed occasionally 
for prices lower than those quoted for 
spot shipments at the mines. 


Bituminous—The market is still suf- 
fering from the reaction that set in two 
weeks ago. Operations had been stim- 
ulated out of all proportion to the in- 
crease in actual requirements and it 
soon became apparent that production 
was going ahead too fast. 

No stimulating influences are antici- 
pated until colder weather puts in an 
appearance, but so far wholesale deal- 
ers see no forward business of any great 
volume for several weeks to come. 


November 17, 1921 


Awaiting only formal decision regard- 
ing the check-off system, it would ap- 
pear that a goodly portion of the users 
who have only a minimum supply would 
be taking due precautions in the matter 
of their fuel requirements. Instead of 
that they are not even taking their 
usual amounts, but selecting choice 
offerings at low prices. With business 
entirely suspended for two days—Elec- 
tion and Armistice—and buyers not in- 
clined to do much, the week was one 
of the quietest since back in the summer. 

Much of the tonnage taken in during 
the latter part of last month by indus- 
trial consumers and public utilities 
would not have been called for until 
the present month had it not been for 
the danger of deliveries being inter- 
rupted by labor troubles. Consumers, 
as a result, are now asking to have 
contract shipments curtailed, and those 
who buy spot coals are out of the mar- 
ket for the time being because of the 
extra amounts bought. 

There is considerable unsold coal at 
Tidewater that was brought down when 
it looked as if there would surely be a 
strike and this tends to make matters 
worse. This accumulation, however, it 
seems likely will be absorbed much 
more quietly than would have been the 
case a short time back, for consump- 
tion has increased materially since the 
summer months. Industry is speeding 
up gradually and salesmen and others 
who travel around report that factories 
in many different lines are operating on 
a much better scale than during the 
summer and that consumption of coal 
has increased accordingly. 

Export business is still at low ebb, 
although there has been a sharp upturn 
in offshore shipments at Hampton 
Roads. Any substantial improvement 
is unlikely until a freight rate reduction 
puts exporters in better position to com- 
pete with British coal. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Remains Quiet—Nut in Best 
Demand—Steam Coals Lose Strength— 
Retail Prices Fluctuate Downward— 
Bituminous Is Overstocked—Market 
Stagnant. 


Anthracite—Even with normal weather 
the consumer is buying in small lots. 
The dealers are fearful that the winter 
will not be as productive of business 
as anticipated. The belief grows that 
it may not be advisable to carry heavy 
stocks, but with the season so young 
they hesitate to hold shipments. 

The buying is centered on nut and 
all dealers are urging further ship- 
ments of it. Most of them now have 
plenty of stove. Egg and pea are still 
in the undesirable class. Shipping 
houses are receiving some holders on 
pea and the outlook for this size is 
not at all promising. 

There is an increasing restlessness 
among the retailers as to prices, and 
the number selling coal at $14@$14.25 
seems to be growing. This cutting 
from the standard price of $14.50 is not 
done openly, but the consumer shopping 
around soon learns of it. 

So anxious are some for business that 
in one section of the city a dealer hung 
out a sign of $10 for pea, the consumer 
to arrange for his own delivery. This 
looked like a heavy cut from $12.25, 
but some consumers quickly learned 
what overhead means in the retail 
business, when drayman charged them 
$2@$3 to make delivery. 

There is still some inclination among 
smaller shippers to cut prices on the 
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slow moving’ sizes, particularly pea. 
This week there were numerous quota- 
tions heard of $5@$5.50 on ordinary 
qualities of pea coal. While the price 
was somewhat tempting compared to 
company circular of $6.20, yet sales 
were few, as the dealers realized that 
they must take this size in a fair pro- 
portion from regular shippers in order 
to insure a supply of the needed sizes. 


Steam sizes seem to lose a little of 
the toning up that was apparent a few 
weeks ago, although barley still is in 
good demand and the better grades not 
at all easily obtained. Rice has been 
weak right along but buckwheat, which 
has been improving until recently, 
seems to have fallen back a bit. 

Bituminous—The trade is now suffer- 
ing from the effects of the moderate 
stocking of coal that took place in an- 
ticipation of strikes. Concerns with a 
fair stock ahead are not at all inclined 
to take in any more. During the past 
week buying has been almost at a 
minimum. 

So far as weather is concerned it has 
been close to normal, if not entirely so, 
yet the stagnation of buying continues. 
After the quiet summer, which was 
akin to the olden days, the selling 
agencies also expected that when they 
had gotten thus far into fall the sea- 
sonal buying would also approach some- 
thing like normal. 

In the way of prices the scale as 
reached a few days following the calling 
off of the rail strike is still effective in 
a general way. The producer continues 
certain that this is low for the year, yet 
the consumer under present conditions 
of light buying is prone to insist that 
even lower prices are probable, and 
there are occasional instances where 
some cuts have been made to move coal 
in blocks. 





BALTIMORE 


Stronger Tone to Bituminous Trade— 
Prices Responding Slowly—Trade Opti- 
mism Felt—Almost Normal Seasonal 
Demand for Anthracite. 


Bituminous—The slowly but surely 
growing spirit of a renewed optimism 
in the general business world is being 
reflected in a better tone to soft coal 
trading. The demand at present is by 
no means of a noteworthy character, 
and supplies are ready at once for any 
and every inquiry but the fact remains 
that there is a more hopeful feeling in 
coal offices of a much brighter future. 

Price reflection of this tone has not 
been marked, although the better grades 
are slightly stronger. The more ex- 
clusive coals are selling $2.60 and up 
while other fuels of excellent quality 
are selling over a range of $2.35@$2.50. 
Low grade fuels show little or no 
change as it is too easy to get good 
coals at low prices for the less desirable 
to figure much in the market. 

A hopeful feature in this section is 
that the reserve industrial supply is 
very light. Any decided industrial bet- 
terment, therefore, will naturally mean 
a fairly lively demand. A traffic con- 
gested by snow and sleet would bring a 
quick demand and turn-over coal would 
naturally soar in price. 

If the winter remains an open one 
there will be little difficulty in supplying 
fuel, as it will merely mean the resump- 
tion of idle mining groups and the re- 
lease from sidings of idle rolling stock. 

Anthracite—Dealers report an almost 
normal seasonal demand. This does 
not mean that the consumers of Balti- 
more and the nearby territory have laid 
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in the usual amount, as the cellars of 
Baltimore as a whole are now probably 
around 135,000 tons short of normal. 
This is due to the fact that while in 
former years consumers had been in the 
habit of storing a full winter’s supply, 
a great portion this year have bought, 
but one, two or three tons to date and 
will expect mid-winter deliveries to take 
care of them in the period after the 
first of the year. 

Again the question of whether the 
winter is to be open or not will play a 
big part in the situation to develop 
later. Meanwhile the present run of 
orders is about what usually comes in 
late November. Receipts here have 
improved recently as compared with 
August, September and October, and 
this has given the yards some little 


reserve. 
BUFFALO 


Not Much Bituminous Demand—No 
Early Improvement Likely—Anthracite 
Market Strengthens—Lake Loadings 
Slump. 

Bituminous—Demand is very light. 
Business seems to improve, but at such 
a slow rate that in many lines it is 
not of much account. There is really 
little to warrant normal trade for a 
while yet. The shippers are doing as 
best they can. Consumers are so loaded 
up with coal that they cannot carry any 
more, so that buying for awhile will not 
exceed consumption and in many cases 
will go below it. 

For all that the winter outlook is not 
as bad as it was three months ago. The 
fear that so many men would be out of 
work that it might cause a sort of panic 
has given way to more employment 
until the list of idle men is compara- 
tively small. If conditions go on im- 
proving, even if activities are slow in 
returning to normal, there will be no 
bad labor problem to face, here at least. 
Buffalo Harbor is full of work and the 
many cargoes of grain laying up to be 
handled through the winter will be a 
great help. 

‘Buffalo has little coal on track, but a 
large amount is reported at Toronto. 
Quotations remain at $2.75 for Youghi- 
ogheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for Alle- 
gheny Valley and all mine run, $1.50@ 
$1.75 for slack. 

Anthracite—The supply is light, but 
the amount in consumers’ hands is up to 
ordinary and will not be less, as it looks 
now. As yet the usual amount coming 
‘westward has not been received, and it 
is still said that more is shipped East 
than formerly. 

The independent anthracite supply is 
pretty good and the demand enables its 
sale at a premium of $1. So long as 
the consumers will pay that, with some 
prospect of its still going considerably 
higher the complaint of excessive prices 
in the regular trade goes for little. 

_Lake—The small amount moving in- 
dicates the approach of the end of the 
season. The amount reported for the 
week ended Nov. 9 is only 68,600 net 
tons, of which 29,800 cleared for Mil- 
waukee, 24,800 for Duluth, 9,000 for 
Sheboygan and 5,000 for Chicago. Ship- 
ments to Canadian ports have been next 
to nothing lately. Freight rates are 
easy at 65c.@70c. to Chicago, 60c. to 
Milwaukee, 55c. to Sheboygan and 50c. 
to Duluth. 

Coke—As a rule the contracts held 
by furnaces are enough to supply them, 
so that the local jobbing trade gets an 
order only now and then. The condi- 
tion of the local furnace trade is shown 
by the report that the Buffalo docks 
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have so far received only 1,051,580 tons 
by Lake this season, less than half of 
last year’s receipts. 

Coke prices remain at $4.50@$4.75 
for 72-hour Connellsville foundry, $3.75 
@$4 for 48-hour furnace and $3.25 for 
stock, adding $3.64 to cover freight to 
Buffalo. 





Northwest 





DULUTH 
October Receipts Decline While Ship- 
ments Gain—Prices Stable—Market Is 
Quiet—Dock Supplies Ample. 

Receipts showed a falling off during 
October, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month last year, the total be- 
ing 808,260 tons of soft coal against 
1,508,400 tons last October and 257,240 
tons of hard coal against 271,600 tons. 
For the season to Nov. 1 receipts of 
soft coal aggregated 7,969,084 tons, an 
increase of 2,285,306 tons as compared 
with the same period last year. Hard- 
coal receipts were 1,671,840 tons against 
347,641 tons last year. 

In 1920 entire receipts were 7,393,- 
219 tons of bituminous and 1,637,477 
tons of hard coal. It is assumed in 
trade circles that stocks of coal on the 
docks will be able to take care of Duluth 
and the Northwest for some time in the 
event that a miners’ strike developes. 

Movement from the docks during 
October to interior points was the 
heaviest for any month since February 
last year. The total is reported at 28,- 
722 cars as compared with 20,286 cars 
during October, 1920. September’ ship- 
ments were 18,735 cars, and August, 
20,000 cars. Country demand has shown 
a slight falling off so far this month, 
due to warm weather and the settlement 
of the railroad strike. 

Comparative figures of coal receipts 
as compiled by the Tomlinson Co., 
Duluth vessel agents, bear a close com- 
parison with the government figures, 
soft coal receipts being placed at 7,994,- 
946 tons and hard coal receipts at 
1,657,825 tons. 

Prices remain practically unchanged. 
Rumor has it that one company has 
been cutting screenings to $3.50 from $4 
but this could not be confirmed and 
seems unlikely in view of the fact that 
but 200,000 tons of screenings are on 
the local docks and one dock has been 
in the market to purchase 15,000 to 
cover its needs. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Buying Still Low—Steam Prices Shaved 
—Further Stocking Delay Depends on 
Weather. 

It is evident from the lack of demand 
heretofore, that people will not buy coal 
until they simply must have it. But 
the time is at hand when coal should be 
stocked if it is going to be this winter. 
However, the plan of holding off worked 
well a year ago, and many hope that 
it will have a similar effect this year. 

‘Despite all previous incentives, buy- 
ing has been confined to a narrow chan- 
nel. The rail strike promised to urge 
a little pickup of business, but it was 
limited and tapered off as the season 
advanced. Now comes the suggestion 
of a general strike in resentment to 
the court ruling on the check-off, but 
already there are indications that this 
will not be effective in any large terri- 
tory. And still the coal buyers of the 
Northwest are not worried. 
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Buyers look at the reports of stocks 
of coal, both soft and hard, on the Lake 
Superior docks, and note that they are 
the largest since 1918. Whereupon they 
assure themselves that there is no need 
to worry, and relapse to the point of 
letting the coal men do all the worry- 
ing on the subject. 

But if the late touch of winter proves 
the beginning of some _ seasonable 
weather coal buyers will arouse them- 
selves to the possibility that they may 
have some interest in the question of 
securing fuel a little ahead of the time 
that it is to be consumed. Because they 
have had the service of mine and rail- 
road awaiting their pleasure for months 
is no assurance that there may not soon 
come a time when the mine may have 
other orders accumulated ahead, or that 
the railroads may not be able to spot 
and move cars immediately upon de- 
mand. There may be such a thing as 
riding a buyers’ market unduly, and 
receiving some unpleasant results there- 
from. 

Steam buyers are working hard for 
lower prices. Indiana coal priced at 
$2.40 at the mine was recently placed 
for a test lot with a local plant. After 
a trial of a car or so the buyer advised 
that the coal was all right, but it would 
not be used at a better price than $2.20 
at the mine. The chances are that ac- 
ceptance of this figure will be followed 
porte by a request for a lower figure 
still. 





MILWAUKEE 


Market Remains Dull—Dock Yards 
Well Stocked—No Change in Prices. 


Coal dealers continue to report a dull 
and listless market. The domestic 
trade has been livened a little by a 
spurt of wintry weather, but the coun- 
try business as a whole seems to be 
beyond arousing. There will be no 
betterment, to all appearances, until 
sub-zero weather has an inning. 

Hard coal is moving from the docks 
at a reasonably fair rate, but the sheds 
are filled to capacity practically all the 
time. As soon as enough coal is 
shipped to make sufficient room, another 
cargo is dumped into the hole. The 
soft coal yards are kept filled in the 
same way. There is a possibility that 
Milwaukee will have a number of stor- 
age cargoes afloat when navigation 
closes. 

There is no change in prices of either 
hard or soft coal or of coke. Receipts 
by Lake are falling off as the season 
draws to aclose. Usually the tendency 
is the other way. Thus far in Novem- 
ber, 45,769 tons of anthracite, and 
85,211 tons of soft coal, or 130,980 tons 
in all have been received. Last year 
November receipts of coal aggregated 
439,778 tons. 


Inland West 


CHICAGO 


Steam Market Weakened by Distress 
Non-Union Coal—Domestic Dealers Not 
Buying—Anthracite Trading Is Slow. 


An erratic market has existed dur- 
ing the last week. After Judge Ander- 
son’s injunction against the check-off 
was temporarily set aside, the market 
reacted quickly, with prices on all steam 
coals slumping. Domestic coal is not 
necessarily weak. Rather, the trade is 
showing no interest and those operators 
who are still running are doing it on the 
surplus orders they had booked within 
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the past two weeks when the demand 
was heavy. 

Another element tending to depress 
the steam market came about by non- 
union operators shipping heavily on 
consignment. In a great many cases 
this coal has arrived at destination, and 
there is considerable difficulty in dis- 
posing of it. Coal consigned in this 
manner to Indianapolis has also hurt 
the market in that town for Indiana 
coal very seriously. The adventurous 
gentlemen who took this long shot have 
received such a severe burning that it 
will take more than a strike rumor next 
time to get them to repeat it. 

Eastern coals are coming in in fairly 
large quantities. We are experiencing 
the first cold snap of the year, in fact, 
the thermometer is perhaps a little 
lower than it ought to be at this season. 
In spite of this, however, the demand 
for domestic coals is extremely dull. 
The dealers stocked up, first in anticipa- 
tion of the railroad strike, and then 
in anticipation of: the coal strike. 
Consequently, it will take more than a 
cold snap to bring them all back into 
the market again. Current quotations 
are shown in the Weekly Review. 

Prices on prepared Pocahontas are 
holding firm. Mine run is selling 25¢c.@ 
50c. off. Very little splint coal moved 
in during the past week, but receipts of 
Kentucky block were fairly heavy. 


COLUMBUS 
With Appeal from Check-off Injunction, 
Conditions Have Quieted Down—All 
Markets Are Slow—Lake Trade Still 
Holding. 

Consumers are apparently not much 
concerned in the check-off matter as 
there was practically no increase in de- 
mand as a result of the lay-off of many 
Ohio miners last week. Little change is 
expected until some definite decision is 
given by the courts. 

The domestic trade is now a weather 
proposition. While colder weather has 
not stimulated the demand to any ex- 
tent, still there is a better feeling and 
with continued low temperatures a fair 
call is anticipated. There is still con- 
siderable distress coal on track and 
this is being bought up by dealers in 
need of supplies. The retail trade is 
slightly better. Orders are generally 
for small lots. Prices are firm at 
former levels. Hocking lump sells at 
$6@$6.50; West Virginia splints $7.25 
@$7.75 and Pocahontas $9.25@$9,50. 
Anthracite is rather firm around $15. 

The steam trade shows little if any 
improvement in any section. Users who 
ordered rather freely when the railroad 
strike threatened are not in the market 
as their coal is now coming in. Public 
utilities and institutions are the best 
purchasers at this time, although some 
lines of manufacturing are increasing 
their fuel requisitions. 

Lake trade is still showing some 
activity and will continue for the pres- 
ent month. The H. V. Docks at Toledo 
during the week ended Nov. 5 loaded 
147,646 tons as compared with 176,752 
tons the previous week, making 4,296,- 
130 tons for the season. During the 
same week the T. & O. C. docks loaded 
but 9,934 tons as compared with 22,900 
tons the previous week, making 1,035,- 
039 tons for the season. 

Production in Ohio fields, where not 
interfered with by the walkout, has 
been increasing. Owing to suspension 
of mining in many sections the latter 
part of last week, the records do not 
show up very well. 
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CLEVELAND 


Markets Again Quiet—Strike Threats 
Caused Undue Spurt in Sales—Trade 
Slump Here Worse. 

Sluggishness has reappeared in the 
coal market in this district. This is 
due largely to the lull following the 
flurry of buying incident to the threat 
of the railroad strike and, following 
that, the prospects of a coal strike. 
The improvement which was present 
for a few weeks was reflected in mine 
operations, which for the No. 8 district 
attained the high level of 75 per cent 
of capacity in the week ended Nov. 5, 
an increase of over 15 per cent. 

The recession is not serious and most 
observers believe it is only temporary. 
There is a slight industrial relaxation 
reflected in the lessened buying of steel 
products, the result largely of the un- 
certainty over freight rates. Due to the 
fair accumulation of orders the steel 
mills are continuing operations at a 
good rate for the present. Indications 
are that buying will be resumed before 
the first of the year. The feeling is 
growing that freight rates will be re- 
duced not later than in January. 

Some explanation of the exceeding 
dullness in the coal trade is found in 
the fact that a record of bank transac- 
tions in the country disclose that the 
slump in the Cleveland district was 
greater than in any other. Compared 
with the third quarter of 1920, transac- 
tions dropped 31 per cent. Declines in 
other districts ranged down to 4 per 
cent. 

As the winter creeps on the retail 
trade is meeting with a more active 
demand. The Lake season is virtually 
at an end. 

Bituminous coal receipts for indus- 
tries and retail dealers for the week 
ended Nov. 5 again registered a high 
mark and amounted to 1,898 cars; di- 
vided, 1,221 cars to industries and 677 
for dealers. 





CINCINNATI 


Strike Flurries Leave Consumers Over- 
Stocked — Distress Tonnage Heavy — 
Retail Prices Stable. 

The full force of the miscalculations 
made of the possibilities of a railway 
strike and the effect of the check-off 
bore home this week on the Cincinnati 
trade. .Orders were practically nil and 
cancellations were numerous—this in 
the face of the fact that hundreds of 
“no-bills” were awaiting disposition in 
the yards of the C. & O. and the L. 
& N. To make matters even worse 
cars kept turning up all week at north- 
ern points where they had been shipped 
on consignment and precluded placing 
shipments in that part of Ohio and 
Michigan. 

In the general tumble of prices that 
followed the effort to move the con- 
gestion, smokeless coal was hit least 
of all. A scant reduction of 25c. gen- 
erally was all that the mines or job- 
bers saw fit to make to keep the coal 
moving. Spot lump could be bought 
around the $4-mark, although most of 
it kept moving at $4.25@$4.50. Other 
prices were, egg $4@$4.25, nut $3@ 
$3.50, mine run $2@$2.75 and slack 
from $1.10 up. 

There was a wide variation of prices 
for bituminous. Both Kentucky and 
West Virginia offerings sold: Lump 
$2.40@$3.50, mine run $1.40@$1.85; 


Kentucky slack 80c.@$1.10 and West . 


Virginia $1@$1.25. 
The flighty condition of the whole- 
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sale market failed to show any reflec- 
tion on the retail situation, prices hold- 
ing to the same spread as they have 
for the past three months: Smokeless 
$9.50@$10; mine run $7.50 and slack 
$6.25. Bituminous lump was _ $7.75, 
so run $6@$6.50 and slack $4.50@ 





DETROIT 


Dullness Remains Dominant—Distress 
Tonnage Heavier—Anthracite Orders 
Confined to Small Lots. 

Bituminous—There is almost no buy- 
ing demand and efforts to arouse inter- 
est among consumers meet with dis- 
couraging lack of success. Some coal is 
being purchased but the quantity is 
small and the demand of an irregular 
nature. 

Because of the shortened market for 
their products, many factories and 
steam plants are now running on low 
schedules, with greatly lessened fuel 
requirements. Buyers seem to be get- 
ting coal enough by picking up such 
bargains as come their way. 

The impression that all railroad 
freight rates will be reduced and that 
freight charges on coal will be set at 
a lower level in the near future seems 
to be an added influence deterring some 
buyers from placing orders now. The 
idea seems to have spread that a reduc- 
tion in transportation charges may be 
expected about Jan. 1. 

Several brokers, in anticipation of a 
railroad strike, took a chance on in- 
creasing their shipments. They are now 
undergoing a troublesome ordeal in an 
effort to dispose of the coal. Almost 
any price is said to be acceptable in 
their dilemma. 

West Virginia lump is quoted at $3.15 
@$3.25, egg at $2.50, mine run $2, nut 
and slack $1.25. Ohio lump is $3@$3.25, 
egg $2.40, mine run $1.90, nut and slack 
$1.15@$1.25. Pittsburgh No. 8 13-in. 
is $2.40, ?-in. lump $2.35, mine run $2.15, 
nut and slack $1.65. Smokeless lump 
and egg is $4.75, mine run $2.65, nut 
and slack $1.60. 

Antracite—Lower temperatures with 
heavy snowfall has not yet increased 
the demand to the degree expected by 
dealers, who, owing to the earlier lim- 
ited distribution, were looking for a 
rush of buyers. Orders are usually in 
small lots. 





ST. LOUIS 


Colder Weather Fails to Stimulate 
Market — Steam Unusually Quiet — 
Country Demand Is Slow. 

A little cold weather has helped the 
local condition a trifle. There is some 
little domestic call for Standard coal, 
but other than that the dealer trade is 
quiet and all the yards are piled high 
with coal. As a result there is very 
little domestic moving to St. Louis. 
Country dealers are in pretty much the 
same position. 

Steam is quiet. The acquired storage 
seems to be filling in for ordinary 
needs, with the result that the market 
has a tendency to slip some. The situ- 
ation is also quiet in the country. 

A pretty fair movement of coal has 
been going through St. Louis to Kansas 
City and Omaha until the last few 
days. Congestion at this point has held 
up shipments. Chicago movement 1S 
fairly good. 

Very little anthracite is moving, but 
coke seems to be doing quite well. 
There is no change in price schedules. 
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South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Demand Extremely Light—Movement 
Confined to Contracts and Shipments to 
Furnaces — Domestic Trade Awaits 
Colder Weather. 

The trade is now up against the dull- 
est period that it has experienced in 
several months. There is slight demand 
for coal in the spot market, which has 
been the only channel where buying has 
been done in the past six months. Prior 
to the threatened rail strike there was 
some stocking on the part of consumers, 
both spot and contract customers, and 
this has been reflected in a slackened 
movement. Railroads and utilities are 
reported to have a sufficient supply on 
hand to rest easy and they are taking 
a minimum allowed and sometimes 
ess. 

The domestic situation is little if any 
better and no further activity is ex- 
pected until a normal stage of winter 
weather sets in. Yards have full stocks 
on hand and are disposing of it at an 
extremely slow pace. 

There have been no fluctuations of 
importance in either steam or domestic 
figures the past week and prices quoted 
in our last report are representative of 
the market at this time. 

Increased production in this field is 
due alone to the large amount now re- 
quired for coking purposes for furnace 
use. There are now twelve furnaces in 
operation as against five in blast Aug. 
1. Commercial and domestic mines are 
still averaging about 50 per cent run- 
ning time. 





LOUISVILLE 


Prices Slightly Weaker and Movement 
Light—Domestic Trade Awaits Colder 
Weather—Screenings Hard to Move. 


Sereenings are being absorbed a little 
better, due in part to the fact that pro- 
duction of prepared is slightly smaller. 
With some western Kentucky screen- 
ings at 40c.; some eastern: Kentucky at 
80c.@90c.; and West Virginia as low as 
75¢., it cannot be said that the market 
is doing much in the way of showing 
strength. Mine run continues inactive 
as a result of the cheap fine coal mar- 
ket. Prepared needs cold weather to 
move it freely enough to make for 
better price. General quotations are off 
around 25c. over top figures of a week 
ago on prepared sizes. Current quota- 
tions are shown in the Weekly Review. 

During last week there was some de- 
mand from sections generally supplied 
by Indiana, as a result of the tempo- 
rary miners’ strike forcing a lot of in- 
quiries into Kentucky. 

While there is a good deal of pessi- 
mism expressed, business conditions in 
Louisville are about normal as a whole, 
and the outlook is improving. Bank 
clearings for the year to date are $1,- 
009,624,312 as against $1,344,741,017 
last year. Clearings for the week ended 
Nov. 5, were $23,397,110 as against 
$26,319,749 last year. October clear- 
ings were $101,474,725 as against $126,- 
890,013 last year. The loss in dollars 
and cents has not been as great as the 
depreciation in the value of general 
commodities, and it is claimed that ton- 
nage movement as a whole is larger 
here than last year, which would indi- 
cate normal coal consumption. 
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DENVER 
Production Improves—Strike Threatens 
as Wage Cut Looms —Cheaper Coal 
Promised. 

Just as production is reaching its 
stride of a year ago, union miners are 
threatening to strike if the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. decides to cut wages 
30 per cent, as it sought to do Sept. 1, 
when the company was prevented from 
so doing by the Colorado Industrial 
Commission, pending investigation, 
which only recently gave its decision, 
upholding the company’s contention. 
The wage reduction will be announced 
soon. 


COAL AGE 


The commission has held that the 
agreement between the company and 
the men looking to lower wages “Is not 
unreasonable or injurious to public in- 
terest.” The union leaders insist that 
the minority could not be bound by the 
majority in accepting a new wage scale 
without proper notice being given the 
industrial commission. 

Weekly production for the last half 
of October was 275,000 tons, averaging 
70 per cent of full-time output, and 25,- 
000 tons more than during the corre- 
sponding weeks of a year ago. 

Cheaper coal was promised consum- 
ers at the time the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. first sought to make a reduc- 
tion in wages. Just what the outcome 
of the present development will show, 
company officials are reluctant to dis- 
cuss. 





News 


From the Coal Fields 
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PITTSBURGH 


No Labor Developments—Market Stag- 
nant—Demand Lower Than Ever. 


There have been no new developments 
in the matter of the check-off since Nov. 
7, when operators notified the district 
mine workers that their notice of dis- 
continuance of the check-off was with- 
drawn by reason of the appeal granted 
at Chicago on Judge Anderson’s check- 
off injunction. If the injunction pre- 
vails over the appeal the operators will 
of course discontinue the check-off at 
once. If the injunction does not become 
effective, the situation remains as stated 
in last report, that the operators will 
not consent to the check-off being in- 
cluded in any scale to be agreed upon 
for the period beginning April 1, 1922. 

The market has been extremely dull 
since the possibility of a railroad strike 
disappeared. The threatened mine 
strike on the check-off produced no ap- 
preciable increase in demand. The pres- 
ent stagnation is due chiefly to stocks 
accumulated in the period when a rail 
strike was threatened. However, the 
market is even quieter than a week ago, 
instead of the quietness wearing off. 
The district is not feeling increased 
competition from non-union fields, for 
reports from the Connellsville region 
are of decreased activity there. 

Slack continues to be a drug on the 
market, being produced in excess of 
demand by reason of the screening of 
gas coal. Prices are unchanged from 
a week ago, being nominal asking prices 
in the case of steam coal but actual 
trading prices in gas and domestic. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Prices Declining Account of Overpro- 
duction—Consumers Prefer Byproduct 
Coke. 


Market prices have suffered as a re- 
sult of coke production being increased 
at too strong a pace for the increase in 
consumptive requirements. The condi- 
tion of operators being somewhat pre- 
cipitate in blowing in ovens has been 
referred to in each of these reports for 
the past three weeks. In the past ten 


days merchant ovens have been going 
out, after considerable tonnages of coke 
accumulated on track. 

The overproduction of coke cannot be 
attributed to conditions in the iron trade 
having turned for the worse, nor did it 
represent a plain error of judgment on 
the part of coke operators. Rather it 
was psychological, the contemplation of 
idle ovens having become irksome to 
operators, who thereupon decided to 
take a chance on blowing in. 

The September report of the Geologi- 
cal Survey shows production one-sixth 
beehive coke and five-sixths byproduct, 
showing a very slight gain in the bee- 
hive proportion, which in July was down 
to one-eighth. There is speculation as 
to when beehive coke will “come back” 
and indications are this will not occur 
until the byproduct ovens are running 
full, which would require a very fair 
degree of iron and steel activity, some- 
thing that is not discernible for the 
nearby future. A price of $3.25 on 
spot furnace coke has changed from the 
minimum to the maximum, and can be 
shaded, possibly to $3. Contract fur- 
nace remains nominal at $3.35@$3.40. 
Spot foundry is still quotable $4.25@ 
$4.75, but the $4.75 price is rarely ob- 
tained even for the best brands. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Nov. 5 at 29,000 tons by the 
furnace ovens and 38,400 tons by the 
merchant ovens, a total of 67,400 tons, 
an increase of 2,200 tons. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Confusion in Check-Off Controversy— 
Operators Await Further Court De- 
cision. 

Following the issuance of Judge 
Anderson’s check-off injunction, a 
meeting of the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association was held 
in Altoona and a resolution adopted 
setting forth that the system would be 
discontinued in the district. 

Shortly after the meeting adjourned, 
word came from Chicago of the setting 
aside of that ruling relating to the 
check-off. The members of the asso- 
ciation were immediately recalled, and 
in view of the sudden change it was 
decided to continue the collection of 
the check-off in the field until such 
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time as the courts may decide otherwise. 

Coal operators in the central Penn- 
sylvania field largely welcomed the in- 
junction and were keenly disappointed 
at the later turn of events. Presi- 
dent John Brophy of District No. 2, 
U.M.W., issued a statement in which 
he terms the injunction a blow at the 
very heart of the union and called upon 
all union miners in the district to stick 
to their agreements and await the de- 
cision of the Federal courts. 

The association members do not ob- 
ject to the check-weighman maintained 
at the union mines and so expressed 
themselves in a resolution at the meet- 
ing in Altoona. 


UNIONTOWN. 


Softened Demand Fails to Halt Coke 
Production—Prices Weaker—Possibil- 
ity of Lower Freights Delays Buying. 

Although the coke market continues 
soft the H. C. Frick Coke Co. is steadily 
increasing its number of ovens in blast. 
On Nov. 12, a total of 600 were fired, 
distributed: Leisenring No. 2, 200; 
Lemont, 150; Youngstown, 150 and 
Colonial 175 ovens. The Leisenring and 
Colonial plants have been closed since 
last spring but the other plants have 
been working on transient orders for 
the Steel Corporation. 

The coke market has been softened 
through a lack of demand, consumers 
who discontinued buying while the 
threat of a railroad strike was present 
not having returned as yet. The possi- 
bility of lower freight rates also is a 
contributing factor, orders for coke be- 
ing limited to immediate needs instead 
of blast furnaces laying up stock piles 
against interrupted transportation due 
to weather conditions. While all con- 
cerned believe that reduced rates will 
eventually come there has been no indi- 
cation when and the uncertainty has 
worked against buying for future needs. 

The quotable market is fairly indefi- 
nite but a $3 figure for furnace coke 
has been connected with sales. Most 
operators, however, are inclined to be 
firm and quotations range up to $3.25. 
Foundry carries a quotation of $4.25 


@$4.50. 








ANTHRACITE 


Demand Is Heavier—Holidays Cut 
Production—Steam Coals More Stable. 


During the past week the demand for 
anthracite has been increasing. How- 
ever, the output was reduced by the ob- 
servance of Armistice Day, which was 
generally celebrated throughout the 
field. Election Day also caused many 
of the mines to be closed down. 

Steam sizes are moving more freely 
and it is becoming difficult to secure 
them at prices below the standard com- 
pany price. Stove continues to feed the 
domestic market. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Heavy Production Caused by Labor 
Threat—Market Reacts and Sluggish- 
ness Prevails—Prices Easier. 

With the stimulated demand by rea- 
son of Judge Anderson’s injunction con- 
cerning the check-off this field produced 
the maximum tonnage of the year dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 5, namely, 464,- 
000 tons, which is approximately 76 per 
cent of the total rated capacity. Cumu- 
lative production for the calendar 
year shows an aggregate of 15,303,000 
tons as against a potential capacity of 
27,525,000 tons. 

The operators’ association reports 
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that their mines worked 58 per cent of 
possible worktime as compared with 49 
per cent the preceding week, and pro- 
duced approximately 70 per cent of 
rated capacity. Time lost account “no 
markets” continue less than 35 per cent, 
and while the railroads are pretty well 
stocked, they are taking something over 
85 per cent of the total output. 

The operators’ association took action 
to continue the check-off of dues from 
payrolls in line with the decree handed 
down by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Chicago, on Nov. 5. 

Barometer reports from various in- 
dustrial centers indicate that there was 
a definite pickup in business during the 
week, especially in the Youngstown dis- 
trict with the iron and steel industry, 
where a substantial lessening of unem- 
ployment reflected a general better- 
ment. 

However, so far as the coal trade is 
concerned, it is pretty generally felt 
that the high volume of tonnage mined 
during the past few weeks has been due 
to artificial conditions, and that con- 
sumption has been much less than the 
quantity produced; consequently, both 
industries and retail yards are now well 
stocked. The situation is expected to 
result in a lessening demand, tempo- 
rarily at least. 

Orders and inquiries have subsided 
during the past few days. Along with 
this lessening in demand there has been 
a softening in prices, particularly in 
slack. 

It seems to be the opinion that the 
coal trade will continue quiet for the 
next few weeks, barring severe weather 
or the looming up of labor troubles at 
the mines by some unexpected develop- 
ments in the present litigation in the 
Federal courts concerning the check-off. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
R.R. Orders Heavier—Prices Weaker— 


Production Still Cut by Sluggish 
Markets. 

FAIRMONT 
Mine idleness was very marked, 


with most operations shut down dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 5. Produc- 
tion was heavier on the Morgantown 
and Wheeling R.R. than in any other 
field, some of the coal going to the 
Lakes. Tidewater shipments were 
small, and railroad fuel still consti- 
tuted the bulk of production. Prices 
were slightly lower than at the close 
of October. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Railroads were increasing their fuel 
orders which caused the output to rise 
to about 85,000 tons. Little steam coal 
was being moved, the bulk of produc- 
tion going to the West with some 
tonnage to Buffalo and Canada. A few 
inquiries were coming in, but only a 
small proportion of these were mate- 
rializing into new orders. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Conditions Fail to Improve — Prices 
Still Weak—Production Low. 


Conditions were unimproved during 
the first week of November as com- 
pared with recent weeks. Production 
was largely at a standstill at most 
of the mines in the Upper Potomac 
and Georges Creek regions. Tucker 
County mines continued to operate at 
about 50 per cent of capacity and it 
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was also possible to produce some coal 
in the Big Vein mines, otherwise in- 
activity reigned. 











Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Car Shortage Causes Heavier Losses— 
prlkiee Less Active—Slack Coal De- 
clines. 


New RIVER AND THE GULF 


Production underwent a decrease in 
the New River field during the week 
ended Nov. 5. The reaction of the 
strike curtailed the output to about 
40 per cent. Even with this low ton- 
nage there were hardly enough open- 
tops to go around. Demand was lack- 
ing for every grade except lump. 
Little coal was being exported, but 
some was moving to New England 
markets. 

There was not so strong a market 
for Gulf coal and production was still 
held down to about 50 per cent. Many 
mines were not working at all. Al- 
though some coal was being sold for 
bunkerage the movement to Tide was 
not large. 


POCAHONTAS AND TuG RIVER 


Railroad disability was responsible 
for large gaps in the Pocahontas out- 
put, car shortage losses being nearly 
three times as large as “no markets.” 
Most of the coal going to Tide found its 
way to the New England market. 
Prepared sizes were in good call in 
the West, but slack coal had increased 
its distress position. 

Tug River production was also 
hampered by the lack of empties, the 
output being reduced to below 90,000 
tons. There was a fairly good market 
especially in the West. The Tidewater 
movement was small. Price conditions 
closely paralleled those in the Poca- 
hontas region. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Declines — Car Shortage 
Causes Trouble—Markets Give Promise 
of More Activity. 


KANAWHA 


Mines began the week ended Nov. 5 
with an output of about 22,000 tons 
daily and ended with about 12,000, pro- 
duction being under 40 per cent. There 
were hardly more than enough open- 
top cars to meet requirements despite 
the limited number of operations. The 
only call was for domestic coal and 
the priee on mine run accordingly 
tended downward. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production was greatly ham- 
pered by an inadequate car supply. 
Prices were on about the same level 
as during the preceding week, lump 
ranging $2.75@$3.75 and mine run $1.35 
@$1.90. 

Thacker mines were running at about 
40 *per cent of normal. No market 
losses were being reduced, but those 
from car shortage were increasing. 
The majority of the output was as- 
signed to Western markets and rail- 
road production was good. The check- 
off decision of Judge Anderson had a 
tendency to strengthen the morale of 
producers and workers in the region, 
where order has now been almost com- 
pletely restored. 
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NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


_As_ was expected, there was a reac- 
tion during the first week of November 
in the demand for coal, those who came 
into the market in anticipation of the 
strike being well stocked. The market 
for domestic grades was nearly as 
sluggish as for steam coals and pro- 
duction slumped accordingly. 


VIRGINIA 


Notwithstanding an increasing num- 
ber of inquiries prices remain firm. 
Production was maintained at about 60 
per cent of capacity. In _ general, 
operators were somewhat more op- 
timistic about the future and were con- 
fident that the better line of inquiries 
would soon increase the volume of 
business. 





Middle West 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


vemand Slower Following Check-Op 
Trouble — Steam Market Especially 
Dull. Screenings Moving Slightly 
Better. 

With reports of snow in Michigan 
and Northern states, and colder weather 
here, it is believed that demand will 
pick up somewhat. Last week a very 
fair steam demand developed from Chi- 
cago and the North as a result of the 
walkout of miners in Indiana, but the 
demand was only temporary, although 
it aided materially in moving screen- 
ings. 

Domestic demand is fair, but mine 
run and screenings are not moving as 
they should. Operators have been main- 
taining prices very well as a whole, 
but there has been considerable com- 
petition from cheap coal and distress 
fuel from other fields. 

The mildest fall weather of years has 
not improved the situation materially in 
the South. Industrial conditions are 
improving slowly, but steadily. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Is Oversold—Other Coals 
Slump—Steam Stocks Heavy—Check- 
off Hearing Awaited with Interest. 


As was expected, the market took a 
decided slump last week. This reaction 
from the strength of the week previous 
was caused almost entirely by the tem- 
porary settlement of the check-off fight. 
It is anticipated that market condi- 
tions will be extremely dull until after 
Nov. 16, when the check-off case again 
comes up for a hearing in the Circuit 
Court at Chicago, under Judges Car- 
penter, Evans and Alschuler. 

The domestic market has been fairly 
firm, but this strength has not been de- 
rived on account of the demand, but en- 
tirely because many operators oversold 
their domestic output during the last 
two weeks, when the market was good. 
Few cancellations have been received, 
but to make up for this, practically no 
new orders have been placed. 

It is expected that domestic prices 
will remain at the present level or go 
higher later on in the season. Taking 
all in all, the market is just about as 
good now as it was during the dull days 
of July and August. 

Steam coal suffered a severe collapse 
earlier in the week. Prices on good 
grade Illinois screenings, which have 
been holding firm at $2@$2.85, slumped 
back to $1.25, and the end is not yet in 
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sight. Some of the stronger operators 
in the southern part of Illinois and in 
the Fourth Vein District of Indiana are 
holding out for $2 or more, but they are 
selling practically no coal. Mine run 
is not much better off and took a cor- 
responding slump in price. 

The industrial situation looks a little 
more cheerful, but those industries who 
are working apparently have enough 
coal on hand to keep them from worry 
and, consequently, are not in a mood to 
purchase. On account of the threatened 
railroad strike, followed by the trouble 
with the mine workers, a great many 
plants anticipated their coal needs and 
bought heavily. As a natural conse- 
quence, they are out of the market for 
the next two or three weeks. The only 
chance of an improvement in the steam 
market will be intense cold weather for 
a period of weeks, or renewed talk of a 
strike of the United Mine Workers. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Miners at Work Again—Oversupply of 
All Sizes—Light Demand_for Steam— 
Domestic Prices Easier. 


A quietness prevails in the Carter- 
ville field that is disappointing. The 
warm weather has accumulated con- 
siderable stocks. Domestic is hit hard. 
Lump is unbilled at some mines and 
egg and nut are strung alone the side- 
tracks in full train-lots. 

Steam is heavy. Domestic prices are 
pretty well maintained at $4.05 for 
lump and egg and $3.25 up on No. 1 
nut. There is a wide gap between the 
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high and low price on steam. Screen- 
ings are as low as $1, or were. Other 
reports Show up to $1.75. Mines are 
getting about three days a week run. 

In the Duquoin and Jackson fields 
somewhat similar conditions prevail. 
The Mt. Olive situation has eased up 
to such an extent that all grades of 
coal are unbilled and working time is 
down 50 per cent. Kansas City is 
drawing heavily, however, on account 
of unsettled conditions in the Kansas 
fields where some mines are on strike. 

An oversupply did not affect the 
price on domestic sizes, which is $3.50 
for St. Louis and Chicago shipment 
and $3.75 for country. Screenings 
when forced on the market brought 
$1@1.25. 

In the Standard field prices hold up 
unusually well under the jolt. Working 
time dropped off to two and three days. 
Railroad tonnage continues good. Gen- 
eral conditions, however, are not satis- 
factory and such coal as is moving is 
under pressure. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Slows Down—Domestic Grades 
Well Booked—Prices Stable. 


There has been a general slowing up 
in demand for all grades since strike 
scare, although most operators are well 
booked up for the present, especially on 
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domestic. The major portion of the 
orders, however, were no doubt placed 
because of the strike flurry, as new 
business is scarce and hard to get. 
The change in the weather is expected 
to bring back the domestic market. 
Current prices on best 4-in. block range 
$3.75 @$4; egg, $3@$3.25; nut and slack, 
$1.30@$1.60; mine run, $2@$2.25. 








West 





UTAH 


Retail Business Hurt By Warm 
Weather—Impossible to Market Slack 
—R.R. Fuel Buying Increases. 


Retailers report another slump in 
demand. The reason for the change is 
due to the fact that the cold weather 
experienced toward the latter part of 
October was of short duration and the 
temperature has mounted again. How- 
ever, large quantities of railroad fuel 
are being stored. 

With slack at only $1.70 at the 
mine, producers are finding it ‘difficult to- 
secure a market for this grade. The 
price has been nearly cut in two dur- 
ing the past eighteen months, while 
other grades have gone up. The poor 
slack market is, of course, due to the 
industrial depression, which shows very 
few signs of improvement at present. 
Some of the companies are dumping 
their slack where they can get it 
should a market present itself. 











From Field and Trade 


News Items 





ILLINOIS 


The Latham-Lincoln coal mine at Lincoln, 
one of the biggest mining properties in 
Logan County, has been purchased by the 
Sangamon County Mining Co. Edward 
Brennan of Springfield will be the business 
manager of the property while James Casey 
of Springfield, will be general superin- 
tendent. 

The Valley Mine at Birkner Station, near 
Belleville, owned by the West Virginia Coal 
Co. of St. Louis, was the scene of a large 
fire recently. The flames destroyed the en- 
tire top works, including tipple, shaker- 
screens, picking tables, and all buildings. 
The origin has not yet been determined. 

Mine No. 2 of the Wasson Coal Co., lo- 
cated near Harrisburg has resumed opera- 
tions after being idle for several months, 


R. B. Rians, for the past twenty_years 
with the H. W. Lynch Coal Co., of Peoria, 
has become sales manager for the Central 
West Coal Co., also of Peoria. The Cen- 
tral West company has mines in the Fulton- 
Peoria district, located on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. 

Thomas L. Harris of St. Louis has ac- 
quired the controlling interest of the mine 
of the Madison County Mining Co. at Ed- 
wardsville, the four other stockholders 
transferring their interests at $160 a share. 
It is not known whether a new organiza- 
tion will be perfected or whether the prop- 
erty will be operated by Mr. Harris in- 
dividually. - 

Three men from Harrisburg recently or- 
ganized and incorporated the Eagle Valley 
Coal Co., of Harrisburg with a capital stock 
of one million dollars. The men are Andrew 
Gish, A. W. Helmholtz and Ownly Furman 
who own a large acreage east of Harris- 
burg in the region known as Eagle Valley, 
hence the name. It is expected that the 
company will sink a large mine in the fu- 
ture. 

M. J. Woodhull has been appointed cen- 
tral sales manager of the Bucyrus Co. to 
succeed E. G. Lewis in charge of the Chi- 
cago Office. 


The O’Gara Coal Co., is making exten- 
sive improvements at its No. 9 mine near 
Harrisburg. The mine has been idle for 
some time. 


The annual meeting of the directors of 
the Wasson Coal Co. was held recently in 
Harrisburg and was attended by the vari- 
ous directors. The meeting is one in which 
much interest is usually manifested and 
this year a trip to the various mines owned 
by ee company, was made by the entire 
party. 


James A. Boopé of the MacWhyte Co. 
has been transferred from the Birming- 
ham office to Chicago. He has been travel- 
ing the Southern States for the past twelve 
years. In addition to the Southern States 
he will take care of Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, out of the Chicago 
branch warehouse. ° 





INDIANA 


The Miller Coal Co,, Terre Haute, has 
filed a final certificate of dissolution with 
the secretary of state. 


The Fort Dearborn Coal Co., has closed 
its district office in Indianapolis. The com- 
pany’s representatives in the state will re- 
port directly to the Chicago office. 


The offices and store at the Glendora 
Mine of the Templeton Coal and Mining 
Co. were recently destroyed by fire, sparks 
from a passing locomotive causing the blaze, 


The Clovelly Mine, located north of Terre 
Haute on the Terre Haute division of the 
Cc. M. & St. P., has resumed operation after 
a period of inactivity. The mine is owned 
and operated by the Fort Harrison Coal Co, 
A few other large mines in this field which 
have been idle during the summer are pre- 
paring to resume normal production at an 
early date. 


Contracts have been awarded and work 


will be soon started on the sinking of two 
shafts for a new coal mine on the property 


of the Grasselli Chemical Co., north of 
Terre Haute. The Prevo Contracting Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been awarded the contract. 
Coal mined will be used exclusively to sup- 
ply the three Indiana plants of the Gras- 
selli company located at Terre Haute, East 
Chicago and Fortville. 





KENTUCKY 


The Saulsburg Coal Co., bankrupt, has 
filed schedules showing liabilities of $83,- 
597.67 and assets of $60,890. J. W. Lam 
and the Hillside Coal Co., Greenville, hold 
secured claims of $47,000. Unsecured claims 
are $36,595.67, of which Leon Frankel, 
Louisville, holds $19,650 and Nathan Naririn, 
$5,150. Assets are composed principally of 
four coal tracts at Hillside, in Muhlenburg, 
rowee at $50,000, and machinery valued at 


Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Live Oak Land and Development 
Co., with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
new corporation will develop mineral lands 
in Kentucky. The incorporators are: J. H. 
Ferring,of Evansville, Ind.; T. W. Wolpert, 
of New Albany, and W. M. Viser and R. EB. 
Wixon, of Louisville. The debt limit is not 
to exceed $150,000. 


It is reported from Shelbyville that Frank 
Wright has left that city to go with the 
Central Pocahontas Coal Co. 


James Watson, of the Consolidated Coal 
Co; Fairmont, has been in Pineville in 
connection with the Consolidated’s inter- 
est on Puckett’s Creek, Harlan County. 


Frank D. Rash, of the St. Bernard Coal 
Mining Co., Madisonville, was in Louis- 
ville for several days, attending the an- 


nual meeting of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons. 
0. W. Miller, president of the Long 


Branch Coal Co., Minneapolis, made a re- 
cent tour of inspection of the company’s 
mines on Beaver Creek. 





MINNESOTA 


The yard of the Western Coal & Coke 
Co., in northeast Minneapolis, was held up 
recently, and three armed men knocked 
down the yard master, robbed the cash 
register of $300 and made their escape. 
They cut the telephone wires to prevent 
help being summoned. 


November 17, 1921 


J. W. Neukom, of the firm of Cotton, 
Neukom and McDevitt, Duluth attorneys, 
has returned from Montana where he ob- 
tained options and leases upwards of 2,700 
acres of coal lands. These were secured for 
Duluth parties but Mr. Neukom would not 
disclose the names. 


MISSOURI 


Suit has been filed by the Madison Coal 
Corporation of St. Louis, for $40,000 dam- 
ages against the Donk Bros. Coal & Coke 
Co., also of St. Louis. Both concerns have 
large mining operations in St. Clair County 
and the Madison company alleges that the 
Donk Bros. operations have driven entries 
in their territory and is taking coal which 
belongs to the Madison company. 


Vernon Wells, formerly with the Union 
Colliery Co., and the West Virginia Coal 
Co., both of St. Louis, is now general sales 
agent for the Ellis & Richmer Coal Co., 
also of St. Louis. 


NEW YORK 


The Bucyrus Co. announces the removal 
of its New York office to 30 Church St. 
with E. G. Lewis in charge, effective Dec. 1. 


Magnus Jensen and James Cox, coal ex- 
porters at 25 Broad St., New York City, 
Were recently awarded a verdict of $134,- 
800 by a jury in Justice Brown’s part of 
the Supreme Court in a suit against Doug- 
las A. Barnes, as president, and Joseph J. 
Weinhandler, as treasurer of the Douglas 
Barnes Corporation to recover $159,800 for 
the shipment of inferior coal to Copen- 
hagen. The jury exonerated Weinhandler 
of all responsibility in connection with the 
shipment. 


The plan by which Burns Brothers will 
acquire the property, rights, privileges and 
franchises of William Farrell & Son, Inc., 
provides that 80,940 shares of new Class 
B common stock of Burns Brothers of New 
Jersey, to be delivered to Farrell & Son, 
is to be distributed by it to the holders of 
its common stock now outstanding, in the 
ratio of five shares of the new stock for 
eight shares of the common stock of Far- 
rell & Son now outstanding. In order that 
the distribution may be affected on this 
basis, Farrell & Son will acquire for cash 
and will retire 496 shares of its common 
stock, so as to reduce the outstanding 
amount to 129,504 shares. A special meet- 
ing of the stockholders of Burns Brothers 
will be held on Dec. 1 to vote upon the 
proposition. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of Farrell & Son has been called 
for Nov. 30 when action on the proposal 
is to be taken. The stockholders of that 
concern will also consider the sale of the 
company’s wholesale department known as 
“Pattison & Bowns, Ine.,” which has a 
capital stock of 2,500 shares of 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, and 20,000 
shares of common stock, divided into 9,000 
shares of Class A common stock and 11,000 
shares of Class B common stock. Farrell 
& Son have arranged to sell to the United 
States Distributing Corporation, the 2,500 
shares of preferred stock and 11,000 shares 
of Class.B common stock. 


John T, Hatfield, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Reliance Coal and 
Coke Co., was a recent visitor in New York, 
where he held a conference with the presi- 
dent of that corporation, Julius Fleisch- 
mann. 


OHIO 


The Elkhorn Coal Co. has been chartered 
with a capital of $50,000 to do a general 
jobbing business. Incorporators are W. K. 


Elliott, George N. Rapp, Clifford McDer- 
mott, George A. Dormette and Alfred 
Opunger. 


The organization of both the Starr-Jack- 
son Mining Co., and the Starr Collieries 
Co., of Columbus, chartered recently with 
authorized capital of $50,000 each has been 
effected. The Starr-Jackson company will 
have Louis H. Helling as president ; George 
Coyle, vice president and Ralph J. Kramer, 
secretary. The Starr Collieries will have 
Louis H. Helling as president; Don Crevel- 
ing, vice president and Ralph J. Kramer, 
secretary. The Starr-Jackson company 
has taken over the Starr Mine on the H. 
V. Ry. in Hocking County from the Cen- 
tral West Coal Co. In addition, the Com- 
monwealth Coal Co., of Martins Ferry, 
controlled by Louis H. Helling, is included 
in the organization. Sales will be handled 
through the Columbus office in charge of 
Ralvh J. Kramer and a Cleveland office in 
the Kirby Bldg., in charge of Don Creveling. 


Ralph Iago, for a number of years con- 
nected with the C. L. Ayers Coal Co., Cleve- 
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land, as secretary and treasurer, has re- 
signed in order to accept the presidency of 
the Paragon Coal & Coke Co., with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Continued expan- 
sion of the Paragon Company’s business 
ie to the appointment being offered to Mr. 
ago. 


Geo. M. Jones, president of Cambria 
Collieries Co., Toledo, which operates in the 
eastern Ohio field, was a recent visitor to 
Bellaire. 


P. C. Sprague, general freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania lines, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed traffic manager of M. A. 
Hanna & Co., Cleveland, to succeed Omar 
E. Anthony, who was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident several weeks ago. 


The offices of the Gibson-Spence Coal 
Co. have been moved to the Ferris Bldg., 
Columbus. This concern formerly had its 
offices in the Ferris Bldg., but removed to 
the Schultz Bldg., several years ago. 


Announcement has been made that 
H. Walker, prominent banker and coal 
operator of Tiltonville, Ohio, has purchased 
from the Sauters Coal Co., Cleveland, Gay- 
lord No. 2 Mine, embracing seventy-five 
acres of coal lands at Patton Run, Pease 
Township, Belmont County, located on the 
Pennsylvania near Martin’s Ferry. Mr. 
Walker also operates the H. Walker Coal 
Mine at Deep Run, and the H. Walker 
Coal Co. mine at Adena. 


The John Stack Coal Co., retail dealers, 
Lorain, has increased its capitalization 
from $15,000 to $25,000. : 


The W. E. Deegans Coal Co., of Hunting- 
ton was represented in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket recently by W. B. Hollandsworth, who 
had been in Chicago arranging for the es- 
tablishment of a Chicago branch. 


Recent visitors in the Cincinnati market 
were: W. J. Dillon of Mitchell and Dillon, 
Chicago; A. R. Klotten of the R. G. Brown 
Co., Pittsburgh; Sol Allen of Prestonburg, 
Ky., and R. E. Howe of Shamrock, Ky. 


L. H. Bobbitt, secretary-treasurer of the 
Wood-Morton Coal Co. has taken charge of 
the Wood-Morton Coal Co.’s Western office 
in Cincinnati. E. H. Spreen, who has been 
in charge, goes with the Thomas Mordue 
Coal Co., and Paul Gillham, Cincinnati 
manager for Mordue, will take a month’s 
vacation before embarking in another line. 


T. W. Arnette, president of the Antler 
Coal Co. of Fairmont has been in Colum- 
bus on business. 


A recent visitor in the Cincinnati mar- 
ket was G. H. Ewald, president of the 
Standard Tide and Inland Coal Sales Co., 
with headquarters in Charleston. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Iron Trade Products Co., Pittsburgh, 
with branch offices in New York and Phila- 
delphia, has become exclusive sales agents 
for the Trucks Coal Mining Co., which is 
operating on the Conemaugh Division of 
the P.R.R, Trucks No. 1 Mine and Trucks 
No. 3 Mine are located at Apollo; Trucks 
No. 2 Mine is at Leechburg. 


Edward F. McGlynn, for the past five 
years superintendent of the Marvine mine 
and for nearly a half century an employee 
of the Hudson Coal Co., has been appointed 
general colliery superintendent for that 
company, with headquarters in Scranton. 


Jules Waterloo, superintendent of the 
Maryland Coal Co., at St. Michaels, has 
been named as superintendent of the Ches- 
ter, W. Va., Coal Mining Co. J. E. Lod- 
man, has been promoted to succeed him. 


The Lorberry Coal Mining Corporation, 
Scranton, has been incorporated, capital 
stock $50,000; treasurer, John M. Hoen, 
1630 Broadway, New York City. Incorpo- 
rators are Carl Bomeiseler and F. M. Rit- 
tenhouse, New York City, and William Grif- 
fith, Scranton. 


The Richard Fuel Co., of Gibsonia, has 
been incorporated for $50,000; treasurer, 
August P. Franks, Gibsonia. Incorporators 
are August P. Franks, Gibsonia and Will- 
iam P. Woodapple and Louis N. Peterson, 
Russellton. 


Charles E. Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Springdale 
mine of the West Penn Power Co., at 
Springdale, Alleghany County. 


A charter has been issued to the Harte- 
Bee Coal Co., of Pottsville, $100,000 capital 
stock, to mine and prepare coal for the 
market. Incorporators are Charles H. 
Blanchard, Binghamton, N. Y., who is also 
treasurer; Waldemar Hartman, Mountain 
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BAe, N. J., and N. Grier Parke, of Potts- 
ville. 


The Glen Alden Coal Co. will shortly 
start construction of a six-story modern 
office building in Scranton which it hopes to 
have completed and ready for occupation 
within a year. 


The State Department of Health has is- 
sued permits approving the plans of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. for the installation 
of chlorinators in connection with the com- 
pany’s water works at its mining towns in 
Fayette County. 


The Equitable Coal & Coke Co. has 
changed its name to the Hardwick Coal & 
Coke Co. Offices are in Pittsburgh. 


Chief Button, of the State Department of 
Mines, has called a meeting for December 
in Pittsburgh, when all the state’s bitumin- 
ous inspectors will meet with representa- 
tives of the National Safety Council to dis- 
cuss the adoption of a uniform danger sign 
adaptable to all the coal mines of the coun- 
try. It is desired to agree upon a system 
which will be universal in its application 
to American coal mines. 


The Mboffit-Sterling Gas Coal Co. will 
commence the immediate construction of a 
bnew tipple at its coal properties at Dillinger, 
Greene County, to have a hoisting capacity 
of about 2,000 tons per day. Other im- 
provements will be made at the works. 


TEXAS 
The Texas and Pacific Coal Co., at 
Thurber, closed since last spring, when 


miners refused to accept a reduction in 
es bg: opened recently on the open shop 
asis. 


The Empire Fuel Co. has acquired the 
properties of the American Fuel Corpora- 
tion, comprising about 2,000 acres of land 
in the vicinity of Donnie, Freestone County. 
The holdings have been valued at about 
$2,000,000. The new owner plans for ex- 
tensive development and production. Steam 
shovels, and other equipment will be in- 
stalled to handle lignite under a stripping 
process. Adam H,. Davidson is treasurer. 
New York offices of the company are at 
347 Madison Ave. 


UTAH 


Register G. B. Blakely of Salt Lake City 
is hearing the case of the State of Utah 
and the Pleasant Valley Coal Co., against 
L. A. Lawyer, which involves a 40-acre tract 
in the Castle Dale coal field. Lawyer filed 
on the land in 1919. The question is 
whether or not the tract contgined known 
coal deposits when Utah was admitted to 
statehood. 


The State Board of Equalization has an- 
nounced the preparation of a new record 
to be used in the work of assessing mines 
in the Carbon County fields. The record 
will be in the form of a complete and com- 
prehensive report from Harold Peterson, 
field geologist, and consists of maps and 
explanations of the entire Schofield mining 
district showing data available to the State 
board in the assessment of coal mines. 


VIRGINIA 


The Black Creek Coal Co., Big Stone 
Gap, recently organized, has leased a tract 
of coal land and plans for extensive devel- 
opment work. Considerable machinery will 
be installed. R. Tate Irvine is president. 


The Heaton Coal Co., recently organized, 
is planning for the immediate installation 
of new equipment at Tacoma, including 
pumps, electrical apparatus, mining ma- 
chinery, etc. The company has a tract of 
150 acres and will develop a capacity of 
close to 500 tons per day. L. L. Heaton is 
president and general manager. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


So as to be available during the Limi- 
tation of Armaments Conference, the Geo- 
logical Survey is making a special effort 
on a folder which contains a map of the 
District of Columbia. Great care and con- 
siderable ingenuity have been shown in the 
effort to make the names of streets clearly 
legible. The principal buildings and points 
of interests are emphasized on the man 
which is cleverly folded between staggered 
covers. Every effort has been made to pro- 
duce an attractive cover and it is believed 
the publication will be prized as a remem- 
brance of the arms conference. 


The Federal Trade Commission announces 
the appointment of William H. Fuller, of 
McAlester, Okla., as its chief counsel. 
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A Treasury decision has been issued up- 
holding the collector of customs at Phila- 
delphia in refusing to admit mine post- 
pullers and prop withdrawers as “miners’ 
rescue appliances,” free of duty. It is held 
that they are dutiable at 20 per cent ad 
valorem as manufactures of metal. 


During the last fiscal year, coal land re- 
serves were reduced by 215,494 acres. The 
Geological Survey made reports on 249 ap- 
plications for coal prospecting permits and 
on 78 applications for coal leases. 

The Bureau of the Budget has organized 
a Federal Purchasing Board which will 
shortly select a committee to handle gov- 
ernment purchases of coal. The chairman 
of the committee will be a representative 
of the Interior Department, and the other 
members will be representatives of the 
Navy and War Departments. 


Arguments have been heard in the Court 
of Claims in the suit of the Corona Coal 
Co., a Delaware corporation operating in 
Alabama, which seeks to recover from the 
Government $107,431 on coal sold to rail- 
roads under Federal control. The com- 
pany says it received $385,593 for 171,476 
tons of coal while the figure under Fuel 
Administration prices was $486,997. The 
Government argued that there was no 
merit to the suit as the coal was sold under 
contract between the coal company and 
the railroads. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Canyon Coal & Coke Co. of Union- 
town, doing business in West Virginia, has 
increased its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$750,000. 

TY, L. Lewis, secretary of the New River 
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Operators’ Association with headquarters at 
Charleston, was a recent visitor in Fair- 
mont. Mr. Lewis was formerly president 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 


William K, Hatfield of Morgantown has 
been chosen by the stockholders of the 
Rosedale Coal Co. of Morgantown as presi- 
dent of that company to succeed C. L. 
Lantz, who recently died in a Pittsburgh 
hospital. 


W. J. Kearns has resigned as sales man- 
ager of the Kenova Mine Car Co. He will 
go into business for himself. He was for- 
merly with the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
and prior to that was general superinten- 
dent of the Isabella Connellsville Coke Co. 


The Fayette-Kanawha Coal Co. is suing 
the Lake and Export Coal Corporation for 
$166,000, involving the question of the ful- 
fillment of a contract for delivery of coal 
by the plaintiff at the price prevailing when 
coal was at the height of the market last 
year. 

E. E. White, one of the leading operators 
of the Winding Gulf region and president 
of the E. E. White Coal Co. with plants 
at Stotesbury and Glen White, was a visitor 
in the Pocahontas field the latter part of 
October. 


R. H. Kann, formerly superitendent of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. at Mine No. 87, 
Berryburg, has been transferred and made 
superintendent at mines 88, 89 and 90 at 
Wyatt, succeeding W. D. Thomas, resigned. 
James Hovey has been appointed acting 
superintendent of mine 37, Berryburg. 

Isaac T. Manrg, of Washington, D. C., 
president of the Pocahontas Fuel Co., the 
largest company in southern West Virginia, 
was a visitor in the Pocahontas field toward 
the latter part of October. 
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ALBERTA 


At the third annual western convention 
of the Canadian Institute of Mining & Met- 
allurgy, held at Edmonton, an address was 
delivered by the new premier, Mr. Green- 
field; his subject was the research work of 
the government in the matter of the mineral 
industry. ‘‘The government is endeavor- 
ing,’ he said, ‘‘ to develop more market for 
Alberta coal, but have met with difficulty 
in the grading of the coal.” He deplored 
the lack of uniformity in grading, which 
had proved a hindrance in the market of 
the product. He suggested the adoption of 
a uniform system of grading coal. 





ONTARIO 


Among the recent coal men to visit To- 
ronto were: W. T. Carden and William 
Bolland, of Bolland Brothers, Scranton; C. 
E. Greaves, of the E. L. Hedstrom Co., 
Buffalo and Frank Howard, of the Belle- 
bridge Coal and Coke Co., Pittsburgh. 


A discovery of coal at Larchwood about 
17 miles west of Sudbury, is reported 
though there is considerable doubt as to 
whether it occurs in commercial quantities. 
It is now being worked by a Toronto syn- 
dicate, which has leased 20,000 acres around 
the discovery. Test pits have been sunk 
for 14 ft. and some stripping done. Dr. 
A. P. Coleman of Toronto University de- 
scribed the material found in the same lo- 
cality some time ago as anthracite, and 
considers that owing to its mode of occur- 
ence in veins, and not in seams or beds 
after the manner of ordinary coal, it is not 
likely to be found in quantity. It has a 
high percentage of carbon. 











Traffic News 








The I. C. C. has authorized railroads to 
establish rates on bituminous coal from 
points in Ohio to Marysville, St. Clair and 
Marine City, Mich., via the Michigan Cen- 
tral; Caro, Mich., and the Detroit, Bay 
City and Western R.R.; also via the Pere 
Marquette Ry., Saginaw and Port Huron, 
Mich., and the Detroit, Bay City and West- 
ern, the same as rates via the direct lines 
between these points. 


Hearing in the matter of reduced rates 
on coal to Kansas City, Mo., scheduled for 
Nov. 26 at Kansas City, has been postponed 
to Dec: 7. 

The I. C. C. has cancelled its investiga- 
tion and suspension of rates on coal from 
Wyoming mines to stations in Utah, the 
earriers having withdrawn the schedules. 


In the complaint of the Far West Clay 
Co., an examiner recommends that the 
rates on coal from Floran to Clay City, 
Wash., during Federal control be declared 
unreasonable. 


Speaker Gillette of the House has intro- 
duced by request a bill designed to secure 
continuous operation of railroads by a sys- 
tem of joint control of capital and labor, 
with a provision authorizing the I. C. C. 
to lower rates on coal and other necessities 
so that producers may reach markets at 
reasonable rates and make living profits 
and the consumer may purchase at lower 
prices. 


The I. C. C. has decided that the rate 
on bituminous coal from Harveyton, Ky., 
to Red Bank, Ohio, is unreasonable. 


The Premier Coal Co. and the Siberia 
Rock Springs Coal Co., of Ogden, have 
complained to the I. C. C. against un- 
reasonable rates on water from water sta- 
tions to mines located in Illinois, and re- 
quest a refund of $12,800 on former ship- 
ments. 


The Webb Fuel Co., of Ferndale, W. Va., 
and Cincinnati, allege unreasonable charges 
on coal from Ferndale to Madry Siding, N. 
C., due to failure to observe shipping in- 
structions. 


The Litchfield & Madison R.R. is making 
a physical connection with the Burlington 
lines at Litchfield, Ill., which will give the 
Litchfield and Madison an outlet north for 
their coal. 


The Cincinnati Association of Purchasing 
Agents complain against unreasonable 
rates on bituminous coal from mines on the 
lines of the L. & N. in Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Virginia to points in the Metropolitan 
Cincinnati District and_to points in Ken- 
tucky from points in Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. 


The Alaska Anthracite R.R. Co., hag 
asked authority to issue 2,500 shares of 
common stock to extend its main line from 
its present terminus on Canyon Creek to the 
loading point of the Alaska Pacific Coal 
Co., 1% miles. 


The Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, re- 
quests a rate of $3.50 per ton on coke from 
Indianapolis, to Omaha, the present rate 
being $3.70. 


The Wabash Portland Cement Co., De- 
troit, alleges unreasonable rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from points in Ohio, Penngsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Kentucky, to 
Stroh, Ind., as compared with rates to 
Coldwater, Cement City and Chelsea, Mich. 

The Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion has ordered the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land R.R. Co. to reduce its rates for haul- 
ing coal from Coaldale, Lansford, Nesque- 
honing and other places in that neighbor- 
hood to the plant of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., at Hauto, to 3bec. a 
ton. This order sustains complaint of the 
Pennsylvania company, and in announcing 
its decision the commission says the con- 
tention that the commission has no author- 
ity to change its rates within the Federal 
guarantee period is without merit. The 
rates of 40c. and 70c. in effect during the 
beried covered by the complaint, are set 
aside. 


. L. Schultze & Co., and others of 
Skaneateles, N. Y., allege unreasonable 
rates on anthracite from points in Pennsyl- 
vania to Skaneateles and vicinity as com- 
pared with rates from the same region to 
Syracuse on shipments moving prior to 
Federal control. 


In the complaint of the Clinchfield Coal 
Corporation the commission holds that for- 
mer and present rates on bituminous coal 
from Moss, Va., to Toledo, Ohio, are not 
unreasonable. 








Trade Catalogs 





Jeffrey Material Handling Machinery — 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Coumbus, Ohio. 
Catalog 350. Pp. 215; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated, 
charts and tables. Contains price lists and 
dimensions of Jeffrey chains, sprockets, con- 
veyor and elevator details, transmission 
and gears.—Advertiser. 


Small Generating Sets — Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 1117. 
Pp. 4; 8 x 10% in.; illustrated.—Advertiser. 


Atlas Combination Storage Battery & 
Trolley Locomotives — The Atlas Car & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O.—Bulletin No. 1212. 
Pp. 8; 84 x 11 in.; illustrated —Advertiser. 


Coal Mining Plants—Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., Chicago, Ill. No. 45; pp. 63; 8 x 11 


in.; illustrated. Description of mechanical 
equipment of machinery and completed 
structures recently designed and built by 
the company.—Advertiser. 








Recent Patents 





Feeder for Powdered Fuel. John U. Mc- 
Donald, Decatur, IIll., 1,386,009. Aug. 2, 
tty rh Filed Oct. 11, 1919; serial No. 


Coal-Car Check Holder. John B. Sparks, 


Raven, Va., 1,386,378. Aug. 2, 1921. Filed 
Jan. 12, 1921; serial No. 436,737. 
Miner’s Drill. Samuel T. Skeen, San- 


doval, Ill., assignor of one-half to Charles 


BH. Stead, Centralia, Ill., 1,886,434. Aug. 2, 
192i. Filed Oct. 10, 1919; serial No. 





Coming Meetings 


The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Ine., will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 32 
West 40th St., New York City. Secretary, 
rey A. Molitor, 35 Nassau St., New York 

ity. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its next meeting Dec. 6 and 7 at either 
Charleston or Huntington, W. Va. Sec- 
retary, R. E. Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 


New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. : 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators” 
Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922 at Knoxville, Tern. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pike County Coal Operators will hold’ 


their annual meeting Jan. 6, 1922, at Pike- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, F. E. Miller, Pike- 
ville, Ky. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Dec: 7, 8 and 9. Secretary H. D; 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Illinois Mining Institute will hold its: 
fall meeting in the City Hall, Springfield, 
Ill., Saturday, Nov. 19. Secretary Martin 
Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi-. 
neers will hold its annual meeting, Dec. 5-9: 
at the Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. Secre- 
tary Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th Street,. 
New York City. 
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No Coal Freight Reductions This Year 


RESSURE on the government and on the railroads 

for lower rates is insistent. One group of shippers 
after another has urged its need for reductions and 
some have obtained such reductions. The farmers have 
been successful in having grain rates lowered, the iron 
and steel men have put through a reduction in the rates 
on their products destined for export. Others, such as 
the oil interests, are now presenting a strong case. 
The docket of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
crowded with petitions of this character. In answer to 
the cry for lower rates the railroads exhibit the list of 
what they have conceded. 

Rates were increased a year ago last summer, by and 
with the consent of the whole country, for no purpose 
other than to give the railroads a livelihood. The gov- 
ernment was told that the country needed adequate 
transportation and the railroads needed money to sup- 
ply it. No one raised an outcry against giving the 
roads their just due. That was at a time when business 
was humming, prices high and labor well paid, though 
the railroads were in severe straits. It was easy then 
to say ‘Raise the rates; we will pay.” It was a belated 
but necessary move to give the roads a share of the 
national prosperity, denied them through the war save 
at the expense of the public Treasury. 

Horizontal increases in rates were resorted to as 
expedients—in the light of present knowledge there is 
no other explanation for this system. The old theory 
of putting rates at what the traffic would bear was, 
temporarily at least, discarded. The result of the sev- 
eral horizontal raises in rates beginning in 1918 is that 
rates on commodities and raw products are sadly out of 
line with those on manufactured goods. The relations 
between values and freights established through years 
of our national life are out of tune. One business after 
another has been thrown out of joint by this factor. 
The obvious thing to do is to restore the old balance, 
which means give commodities a general reduction. 
_ And because this is the obvious thing to do we hear 
many say that it is about to be done. But the obvious 
is not always the proper course. 

Freight rates cannot recede to their pre-war level, 
at least within our necessarily shortened view of the 
future. The Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
charged by Congress with maintaining rates at such 
figures as will assure the roads a certain specified aver- 
age net return on their valuation. Just how far can 
the commission go in reducing rates in view of this 
mandate in the Transportation Act of 1920? There is 
a limit beyond which the managers of the railroads 
dare not go in sacrificing maintenance to the credit of 
net operating returns. That limit, it is alleged, has 
been reached on some systems. The promised average 
return on investment has so far been denied the roads 
by circumstances unforeseen a year ago. Still the 


“sniping” at the roads for reductions of particular 
rates goes merrily on. 

Coal constitutes one-third of the tonnage carried by 
the railroads and supplies possibly one-quarter of the 
revenue. Some time ago efforts were made to obtain 
reductions of the rates on coal to tidewater when 
destined for export to Europe and South America. The 
roads are understood to have opposed such a course 
because it would have opened the way for claims for 
reductions on all coal to tidewater, and they are unable 
to forego the revenue a decrease of such limited dimen- 
sions would produce. What then would be the position 
of the carriers at this time on a general coal-rate 
reduction ? 

With freight averaging one-half the delivered cost of 
coal and with the consumer concerned with the price 
he must pay, it is small wonder that those who sell 
coal are asking about the prospects for a reduction. 
The jobbers have filed a formal petition before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking for a general 
reduction in rates on coal. They argue, “First come, 
first served,” and point to the grain and lumber-rate 
reductions, and that, though the commission may not 
order a decrease on coal, it may have to consent to it. 

If this is but a gesture it is ill-timed; if it is a 
serious effort it is ill-advised. There will be no general 
reductions in coal freight rates until railroad labor is 
again reduced, and every indication points to next April 
for that event. A reduction of 10 per cent in coal rates 
would mean a decrease of from 2 to 2.5 per cent in oper- 
ating revenue; a reduction of 20 per cent would cut 
railroad revenue by 5 per cent. We do not understand 
why anyone who has given serious thought to the sub- 
ject and who desires to maintain the solvency of the 
railroads of this country can advocate or urge such 
action. And if it cannot now be, continued agitation 
upsets the coal market and does no good. And who will 
contend that even an immediate reduction would gal- 
vanize the trade or move more coal? 


Recognizing the Obvious 

HERE always is the possibility of overlooking the 

obvious. The bituminous coal operators of this 
country have an organization in which without excep- 
tion the best men in the business have a personal, 
active interest. Like many other business men’s or- 
ganizations born of war necessity, the National Coal 
Association has fought its way through the post-war 
period and is now in the period of deflation. In answer 
to the questionings of those who shake their heads and 
express wonder as to whether the association can longer 
justify an existence its supporters continue their inter- 
est and support, and the association continues to meet 
the expectations of those who lead it and of those who 
look to it for leadership. 
_ Another organization in which the coal men have a 
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large interest and to which many belong and of which 
two are vice-presidents is the American Mining Con- 
gress. The Mining Congress, older in years and 
embracing the whole of the mining industry of the 
country, has different purposes and ideals than the coal 
association. There is no question of divided allegiance, 
no problem of duplication of effort between these two 
groups. The Mining Congress is fundamentally a 
Washington contact for the mining industry, but the 
history of its activities has identified it primarily with 
the metal-mining industries rather than with coal. 

In our zeal for the success of the older organization, 
however, we must not lose sight of the obvious fact that 
the younger is by, for and of the coal industry. Oper- 
ators in twenty-three states, representing an industry 
that has 27 per cent of the total investment in all 
mining in the United States, have banded together in 
common interest. They have a community of interest 
that is separate and apart from that animating those 
engaged in other branches of mining. The ties that 
bind the coal producers together are more real than 
those holding all those in extractive mineral industry. 
There are other national organizations in which the coal 
operators are a part. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce numbers the National Coal Association in its 
membership and the National Industrial Conference 
Board has individual coal operators as members. But 
none of these takes the place of an association of coal 
operators and never can. 

An example of the way in which the Mining Congress 
functions with respect to coal, and in conjunction with 
the National Coal Association, is found in the recent 
conference of a committee representing coal, metals and 
oil with the Secretary of Commerce on the subject of 
exports and the policy of the national government on 
foreign commerce. This committee was conceived and 
organized by the Mining Congress but the separate 
industries were represented by men from the ranks 
of the more specialized organizations. The president 
of the National Coal Association and the chairman of 
the standing committee on foreign trade of that asso- 
ciation were in the group that talked with Mr. Hoover. 
It is natural to suppose that the officers of the Mining 
Congress recognized the position of the operators’ asso- 
ciation and did the obvious thing of inviting the coal 
men to their party through the National Coal Asso- 
ciation. It is patent that there cannot be two groups 
representing the coal operators, each leading. The 
National Coal Association is amply competent to take 
care of the interests of its constituents and is fortunate 
in having the aid and support of the whole mining in- 
dustry through the Mining Congress. The Mining 
Congress, on the other hand, has so far wisely recognized 
the natural leadership of the coal association in mat- 
ters of coal and in consequence has the support of many 
of the individuals in the coal industry. 


Anthracite and Metal Flow Sheets 


T METAL mines there is much multiplication of 
equipment. In the Inspiration mill, for instance, 
have been installed twenty separate sections which con- 
tain twenty 600-ton bins, twenty pan conveyors, twenty 
weightometers, forty Marcy mills, twenty Dorr classi- 
fiers, twenty 16-compartment roughing flotation 
machines, twenty 6-compartment machines for floating 
the mineral, twenty drag-belt classifiers, forty spigot 
Deister classifiers, 240 double-deck Deister tables for 
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use on sand that requires further concentration, etc. 

Contrast this with the Marvine preparator described 
in this issue. There is not a single instance in which as 
many as twenty similar units are installed. The near- 
est approaches are in the twelve stove and twelve chest- 
nut jigs. The number of pea, buckwheat and broken 
jigs is only four apiece. So much for jigs; the number 
of rolls and shakers is even less. In the Marvine 
breaker there are only two main rolls—though, by the 
way, the Inspiration has no more—only two picking 
tables, two lump shakers, two No. 2 rolls, four shakers 
for coarser material and the same number for smaller 
sizes. There are two slush shakers, two slate shakers, 
one No. 38 roll, a thickener, eight concentrating tables 
and four Dorr separators. Variety rather than multi- 
plication is the dominant feature of the anthracite 
preparator. 

One reason for the fewness of units in the coal-min- 
ing plant is that they do their work more rapidly than 
similar units in a metal mill. The material is easier to 
reduce in size and is not intentionally crushed to any- 
thing like a coarse powder, as is customary in a metal 
mill. The coal preparator does not carry the separation 
of impurities so far and so passes the material along 
more rapidly. Consequently ‘many units are not needed 
for the preparation of any one size. But the product is 
more varied. The mill has but one aim, the anthracite 
preparator several. It makes broken, egg, stove, chest- 
nut, pea, buckwheat, birds-eye and silt—eight sizes. 
It must have bins to store each size. Consequently the 
dimensions and equipment of a big anthracite prepara- 
tor cannot be much reduced even though a decreased 
output and reduced duty might be deemed advisable. We 
soon get down to an aggregation of single units, and 
beyond that we cannot go. As we approach it efficiency 
declines, because it is not possible for one man to attend 
to operations at different levels. 

If anthracite could be reduced to one size-—say chest- 
nut—and be prepared as chestnut, we could have a one- 
jig mill with only one railroad pocket, and though the 
output would be low it would be a remarkably simple 
and compact little plant. But by reason of the necessity 
of making and therefore preparing and storing many 
sizes a breaker must be large whether it produces much 
or little. If small it would not be as efficient as if large 
but it would be at least feasible to build it and operate 
it. But that really is neither profitable nor possible. 
For this reason most preparators are made large, and at — 
great cost coal is brought to each of them from a dis- 
tance. Every large breaker has narrow-gage or broad- 
gage tracks or conveyors bringing coal from distant © 
points, from mines, strip pits or culm piles. 

Here then is a natural deduction. If all breakers’ 
were to be worked triple shift it would be necessary 
to bring coal from greater distance to keep the mam- 
moth buildings operating at full capacity or to work 
them inefficiently, for they could not be greatly reduced 
in size even where new ones were constructed. One 
man can take care of several units on the same level 
and if the numbers of units on one level were reduced 
the attendance per unit would be increased in costliness 
and hence it would not pay to reduce the number of any 
class of units excessively. The attendance costs would 
mount more quickly than the interest, deterioration and 
obsolescence charges would decline. Thus the com- 
plication of the flow sheets makes triple shifts dis- 
advantageous. It would be good news to the anthracite 
region were it not so. 
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Wet Preparation Replaces Dry at Marvine Colliery, 


The Breaker Being of Fireproof Construction’ 


After Crushing to Steamboat, Manville Coal Is Dumped Into Railroad Cars and 
Brought to Conveyor——Marvine Coal Is Crushed at Ground Level, Reducing 
Height of Structure—No Bucket Elevators Used—Forty-Four Jigs Installed 


By DEVER C. ASHMEADt 


KKingston, Pa, 


N 1920 construction was started on a 5,000-ton steel 
breaker at the Marvine colliery of the Hudson Coal 
Co., in order to concentrate in one breaker prepara- 
tion of material that was being handled in two old 
structures where dry methods of preparation were used. 
Besides, the old Marvine breaker was unable to handle 
all the tonnage that the mines were able to produce. 
The Manville breaker, one of the two eliminated by 
this concentration, is situated about one mile from the 
Marvine. The coal is now dumped in this old plant and 





*Hxtract from article entitled ‘‘Advances in the Preparation of 
Anthracite,’’ presented at the September meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 

yAnthracite editor, Coal Age. 
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run through a pair of rolls, which crushes it to steam- 
boat size, then by chutes it is delivered into railroad 
cars that convey the coal to the new Marvine breaker, 
where it is dumped into a conveyor line. 

The Marvine has two hoisting shafts 2,000 ft. apart, 
but one of these was used only to hoist the coal from 
the lower to an intermediate level, where it was sent to 
the main shaft, up which it was hoisted into the breaker. 
As the new breaker can handle the output from both 
shafts, the output is practically doubled. 

One interesting feature of this new breaker is that 
the coal from one of the shafts is carried to the breaker 
over the main line of the Delaware & Hudson R.R. and 
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FLOW SHEET OF MARVINE BREAKER SHOWING, ON EITHER SIDE, WORK DONE IN ROCK, OR HEAD, HOUSES 


In this wet preparation plant there are no 
elevator buckets. The crushing is all done 
at or near the ground level, and the larger 
rock is removed before the coal is taken to 
the breaker. A belt and a scraper conveyor 
take this coal to the top of the breaker, 


where it is not further crushed unless the 
market for broken coal is unusually low. 
In the upper corner of the chart may be 
seen a diagram of the plant that cleans, for 
steam use, the coal under #-in. diameter. 
In all there are forty-four jigs, eight con- 


centrating tables, one thickener, four sepa- 
rators, two main rolls, two rolls to break 
steamboat and broken and one to break 
egg. to stove and smaller. Note that the 
slush can be delivered to a borehole for 
backfilling, if that disposal of it be desired. 
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across the Lackawanna River, two belt-conveyor lines, 
approximately 1,100 ft. in length, transporting it in this 
latter portion of the journey. 

The new Marvine breaker is constructed of steel and 
prepares the coal by the wet method. The building is 
as nearly fireproof as it can be made. The only wooden 
construction is the jigs, the inside lining of the loading 
pockets, the treads of the stairs, the shaker sides, hang- 
ers and arms, the slate-conveyor trough, and the troughs 
on the three main conveyor lines. The breaker is elec- 
trically operated throughout and controlled from a cen- 
tral switchboard. It is equipped with forty-four Dela- 
ware, or Tench, piston-type jigs and a complete plant 
for the treatment of the silt is installed near by. The 
latter consists of Dorr thickeners and classifiers and 
Deister-Overstrom concentrating tables. 

The coal is crushed on the ground level before it is 
taken into the breaker, so that the only crushing done 
is that of the grate, or broken, coal when no market can 
be found for this size. Crushing the coal on the ground 
level has the advantage of eliminating the heavy crush- 
ers and bull shakers from the top of the building, which 
cause severe stress on the structure. It permits also a 
considerable reduction to be made in the height of the 
building. Another interesting detail is the complete 
elimination of coal-carrying elevators. Water is sup- 
plied to the breaker from the Lackawanna River by 
electrically-driven pumps. 

This breaker is constructed in two distinct units— 
that is, it is so built that either half of the breaker is a 
complete operating unit and can be shut down without 
interference with the running of the coal through the 
other half. 

The following is a description of the flow of coal 
through the breaker and the method of preparation 
followed, Fig. 1. 

The two headhouses (A) situated at the top of the two 
hoisting shafts are identical in construction. Coal is 
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FIG. 2 


A Rock House 
at Marvine 
Colliery 


In this building the 
fine material is re- 
moved from the 
coarse in a bull 
shaker and the 
lumpy material 
passes over a pick- 
ing table, where 
two men take the 
rock out. The coal 


is then crushed in 


the main roll to 
steamboat or finer. 
Then it is rejoined 
by the material that 
has passed thfough 
the screen. Thus 
mixed the product 
is delivered to the 
belt conveyor. This 
erection of rock 
buildings near the 
ground level saves 
much top-lofty con- 
struction in the 
breaker proper, 


hoisted from each shaft, each of which contains two 
hoisting compartments in which self-dumping cages 
operate. The coai is dumped into a chute, which delivers 
it to the lump shaker (B). The lump-size coal passes 
from this shaker onto a gravity picking table (C), 
where two men remove the rock, which is sent to the 
slate bank. The coal passes through the main rolls 
(D), which crush it to steamboat size and smaller. The 
material passing through the lump shaker (B) is con- 
veyed by chutes to a point under the rolls (D), where 
it mixes with the material from the rolls. 

From headhouse No. 1 the coal is transported by 
means of the two belt-conveyor lines for a distance of 
approximately 1,100 ft. to the inclined scraper-conveyor 
lines (F'). The coal from headhouse No. 2 is moved by 
a scraper conveyor (E£), which travels directly under- 
neath the center of the breaker. Into this is delivered, 
as it passes under the building, all material such as 
products of the rolls breaking egg coal, material from 
the slate shaker, that from the slush shaker, and from 
the lip screens. This conveyor also receives the mate- 
rial dumped from railroad cars, either run-of-mine, pre- 
viously crushed to steamboat size, or condemned coal, 
both of which are fed to this conveyor by an automatic 
feed. This conveyor line delivers its material to the 
inclined scraper conveyors (fF), each of which is de- 
signed to handle the entire tonnage of this breaker. 
These conveyors deliver the material to a hopper (G) 
at the top of the building; thence the material passes 
to four double-deck shakers (H, Fig. 5). The steam- 
boat material passes from the deck of these shakers into 
the No. 2 rolls (J), where it is crushed to egg and 
smaller. The material passing from the second deck of 
the shakers (H), which is the broken, or grate, size, is 
sent either to the No. 2 rolls (J), where it is crushed 
to egg and smaller, or, when a market exists for this 
size, it goes to two jigs on either side of the breaker 
from which the coal product, after passing a picker boy, 
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FIG. 8. INTERIOR OF A CONVEYOR HOUSING 


This shows one of the long beltways of the Marvine breaker. 
Note how carefully the gears are guarded and the abundance of 
light afforded at every point along the travel, even though no 
picking is done in the conveyor shed, 


goes to the loading pocket, and the slate product, after 
passing a picker boy, goes to the slate bank. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is necessary to employ one boy 
on the slate and one on the coal discharged from each 
of the jigs in order properly to prepare this coal for the 
market and maintain the slate free from coal. 

Material passing through the shakers (H), being egg 
coal and smaller sizes, is mixed by chutes with the 
product of the No. 2 rolls (J). This material then 
passes on to four sets of four-deck shakers (J), which 
size the coal into egg, stove, nut and pea. The egg coal, 
which comes from the top deck, goes to four jigs on 
either side of the breaker. Washed coal from these jigs 
goes directly to the loading pocket and the slate to the 
slate bank, both without any hand-picking. In case egg 
coal is not in demand, this size after leaving the jigs 
may be passed to the egg-coal rolls (N), which break 


FIG. 4 


Jig Floor 
Marvine 
Breaker 


This shows the long 
line of jigs that 
wash broken, egg, 
stove, chestnut, pea 
and buckwheat 
coals free of their 
impurities. This 
floor gives evidence 
on its face of sys- 
layout, 


tematic 
making it easy for 
employees to move 
from jig to jig, and 


of being light 
enough to make 
their inspection ef- 
fective. Perhaps, it 
is permissible again 
to call attention to 
the adequacy with 
which every place 
of’ danger is 
guarded. 
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it down to stove and smaller sizes; the material from 
these rolls passes into the main intake conveyor under- 
neath the breaker. 

Stove coal, coming from the second deck of these 
shakers, goes to six jigs on either side of the breaker. 
The washed coal from each jig passes to the loading 
pocket and the slate to the slate bank, both without 
picking. Chestnut coal, from the third deck, goes to 
six jigs on either side of the breaker; as in the case of 
the other sizes, the washed coal goes to the loading 
pocket and the slate to the slate bank. Pea coal, from 
the fourth deck, goes to two jigs on either side of the 
breaker and, as before, the coal product of these 
machines goes directly to the loading pocket and the 
slate is sent to the slate bank. 

Material passing through these shakers (J), consist- 
ing of No. 1 buckwheat and smaller sizes, goes to the 
4 four-deck shakers (K), which make No. 1, No. 2, No. 
3 and No. 4 buckwheat, the last three sizes’ being mixed 
and shipped as bird’s-eye. No. 1 buckwheat comes from 
the upper deck and passes to two jigs on either side of 
the breaker, the washed coal from these machines goes 
to the loading pocket and the slate to the slate bank. 
No. 2 buckwheat, from the second deck; No. 3 buck- 
wheat, from the third deck, and No. 4 buckwheat, from 
the fourth deck, mix at the end of the shakers, and the 
resulting bird’s-eye is conducted by chutes to the load- 
ing pocket. The slush, or material which passes through 
all decks, is conducted to a separate building for further 
treatment. 

All slate from the jigs passes over slate shakers (L) to 
reclaim the fine breakage. The material going over these 
shakers passes to the slate bank; that passing through 
them joins with the slushings from the jigs. This mix- 
ture then passes over the slush shakers (M). The 
material passing over a ¢:-in. mesh goes into the main 
conveyor line (#) underneath the breaker. The mate- 
rial going through these slush shakers passes to the 
plant for the treatment of the slush. 

Lip screenings from all the loading pockets (Fig. 6) 
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go to the main conveyor line under the breaker. The 
slush-treatment plant, which receives all the slush from 
the breaker, consists of a Dorr thickener, in which the 
slush is settled out of the water; that which overflows 
contains only the smallest particles of the suspended 
solids. The thickened material from these machines is 
fed to eight concentrating tables and the coal from these 
passes to four Dorr separators, where a large percent- 
age of the water is removed. The coal is then conveyed 
to a stock pile or a loading pocket for shipment. Pyrite 
from the concentrating tables may be recovered or dis- 
carded as desired. The water from thé Dorr thickener 
and separator passes out of the plant. 

The Hudson Coal Co. has given the following details 
of its fireproofing practice at the Marvine breaker. In 
building new breakers and adjacent structures for the 
past several years this company has taken steps to render 
such buildings fireproof. The precautions taken to this 
end may be summarized briefly as follows: 

In new breaker structures the framework has been 
built entirely of steel. As far as possible, the design has 
provided for complete accessibility to all main members 
for the purpose of frequent inspections and painting. 
For protection of the steel against corrosion by acid 
water, deterioration from rust and the like, adequate 
painting with a suitable vehicle (asphalt and carbon 
chiefly) is relied upon exclusively. 

The roofs and side walls, or sheathing, of these build- 
ings have been made of asbestos-protected metal, at- 
tached to steel girts and purlins by means of the usual 
straps and clips. All window openings have been pro- 
vided with steel sash, glazed with factory-ribbed wire 
glass, and fitted with top hinged or pivoted ventilator 
sections. Practically all door openings have been pro- 
vided with steel door frames and doors made up of a 
structural steel framework covered with asbestos-pro- 
tected metal. 

All floors have been constructed of reinforced-concrete 
slabs, practically continuous over the entire floor area; 
these vary in thickness from 4 to 6 in., in accordance 
with expected loads and character of service. In build- 
ing these floors a self-furring lath, such as Hy-Rib or 
self-centering, has been laid directly on the floor beams 





FIG. 5. 
This illustration 
construction work was being done, as will be noted by the forge 


GRATE AND EGG SHAKERS 
was made from a photograph taken when 


on the left and two pails hanging from their bails. 


i The gears, as 
ever, are Well housed. 
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FIG. 6. 


UNDER THE LOADING POCKETS 

The lip screenings at the pockets are spouted onto a conveyor. 
A scraper conveyor takes this coal, the condemned coal, the steam- 
beat-and-under from the railroad cars and the material from the 
rock houses to the hopper at the top of the breaker. 


and fastened in place with suitable clips. The concrete 
has then been poured on top of this lath, without the 
use of wooden forms. The under side of the floor is 
back-plastered with a cement gun and hand-floated to 
a suitable finish. In addition to the metal lath, small- 
diameter bars provide further reinforcement, so that 
the possible, although unexpected, deterioration of the 
lath will not necessarily impair the structural strength 
of the completed floor. 

All stairs have been built of structural-steel stringers 
without. risers, and with 2-in. plank treads. The use of 
wooden stair treads is not thought to add any serious 
fire risk, and except several special and expensive forms 
of treads it is considered the safest and most satisfac- 
tory construction. Pipe hand railing has been used on 
stairs and throughout the entire structure, except where 
angle-iron handrails and supports have been thought 
more suitable. 

All loading pockets in the breaker have been built on 
steel stringers, framing into the steelwork of the 
breaker. The pocket floor, side walls and partitions 
have been constructed of reinforced concrete in prac- 
tically the same manner as that followed in the erection 
of the floors, except that hollow tile has been used to 
some extent for partitions between pockets. This con- 
struction is illustrated in Fig. 7. These pockets have 
been waterproofed by liberally coating the inside sur- 
face with an asphalt mastic, and laying in it the wood 
lining necessary to protect the pocket floors and side 
walls from abrasion by the coal and the effects of acid 
water. The lip screens, chutes, hoppers and troughs 
have been built entirely of cast iron and steel, the only 
wood entering into their construction being the gate 
levers. 

Pockets under shaking screens, in the rear of jigs, 
and the slush troughs under jigs have been built of 
almost identically the same construction as the loading 
pockets of the breaker except that it has not been neces- 
sary to build them of equal strength. By the use of con- 
crete floors, pockets and slush troughs a continuous 
monolithic covering is provided over the entire breaker 
area, level with the tops of the pockets, the only open- 
ings being those provided for access by stairs and eleva- 
tors. This in itself affords obvious advantages from the 
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FIG. 7. SECTION THROUGH POCKETS OF MARVINE BREAKER SHOWING FIREPROOFING METHODS 


All the loading pockets are built on steel stringers framed into the steelwork of the breaker. Their floors, side walls 
and partitions are of reinforced concrete, but hollow tile has been used between the pockets, which are 
waterproofed by a thick coating of asphalt mastic on the inner side. The wood lining which is 


necessary to protect the pocket floors and side walls fromabrasion by the coal 
and the effects of acid water is set in the mastic. 
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standpoint of fire-protection as well as from that of 
adequately heating the structure. 

The use of wood in the newer structures has been con- 
fined to the jig tanks, pocket linings and other points 
already noted. Heavy planking for the bottom and sides 
of flight conveyors has not been entirely eliminated, 
because of the impracticability of fastening the con- 
veyor trough and side plates to any other structural 
material. In some instances heavy plank flooring is still 
used, as it has great strength in proportion to its weight 
and affords a better footing. Furthermore, it will with- 
stand vibration and flexure without impairment. It is 
intended, however, to eliminate entirely the use of wood 
in this connection. 

Fireproofing in connection with electric-motor drives 
in breakers need cover only the control equipment and 
the wiring to the motor, the motor proper needing no 
fireproofed inclosure. The policy followed has been to 
inclose each oil circuit breaker in a fireproof cell with 
all such breakers and control equipment concentrated 
in one room, which is made entirely fireproof. The 
wiring to the motors is incased in a steel conduit for 
protection against abrasion, and to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of short-circuits between conductors. 

The most pronounced step in the direction of obtain- 
ing a fireproof breaker structure is the elimination of 
all boards and light woodwork, it being a well-recog- 
nized fact that heavy timber and planking is ignited 
with extreme difficulty, whereas boards and wood of 


Powdering Coal Without First Drying It 


NE of the costs of the pulverization of coal has 

been the drying of the fuel—and one of the dangers 
also. In this process it may be heated too much and 
so catch fire. Recently some concerns have been pul- 
verizing the coal without preliminary drying. 

There are some large advantages in using coal in 
powdered form, among them flexibility and easy control 
of the fire. In this the fuel strongly resembles gas. 
It is a smokeless and, if properly conducted, a complete 
combustion that this fuel affords. The use of this 
product is well beyond the experimental stage and the 
opportunity to sell it is large, it being used already 
in the heating of houses, apartments, business and pub- 
lic buildings, for generation of power and steam at 
central stations and industrial plants, for open-hearth 
metallurgy and for the manufacture of cement. 

In order to obviate drying difficulties the apparatus 
shown in the accompanying illustration has been devised 
and placed on the market. This is known as the Pulver- 
burner and is intended to pulverize the fuel and feed 
it direct to the burner of the furnace regardless of the 
purpose to which the heat is applied. 

The apparatus as shown consists of a feeder, an 
impact pulverizer and an air separator feeding the pul- 
verized product to the burner nozzle. No drying of 
the coal either before or after pulverization is neces- 
sary. Air drawn through the pulverizing chamber at 
low velocity by means of the fan carries away the fine 
coal but allows the larger pieces to remain for further 
reduction in size. The velocity of the air determines 
the size of particle that it will carry. The fineness of 
coal fed to the burner may thus be easily regulated. 

It is asserted by the manufacturer that because of its 
simplicity and compactness this machine represents a 
much smaller investment than that required for the type 
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light weight or small cross-section catch fire with ease. 

While discussing fireproofing it may be added that 
the older structures have been renovated with the idea 
of eliminating the greater and more obvious risks. The 
motors, together with their control apparatus, have been 
housed in small fireproof compartments that provide 
ample space for the attendant to work in and for ven- 
tilation of the equipment, but preclude the possibility 
of the spread of any fire that might possibly originate 
in the controlling apparatus, particularly the oil 
switches. Roofs of breaker buildings, particularly those 
exposed to sparks and embers from passing locomotives, 
have been re-covered with asbestos shingles or sheet- 
asbestos roofing. Practically all permanent additions and 
repairs to the adjacent structures have been roofed with 
asbestos material. 

Chutes, hoppers and other exposed woodwork have 
been fireproofed by applying metal lath, or in some cases 
chicken wire, and covering this with cement plaster 
applied either with the cement gun or by hand. Metal 
lath and gunite are to be preferred to chicken wire and 
hand plastering. In other instances similar woodwork 
has been protected by sheets of light-gage steel (No. 24 
or 26); this method yields effective and durable results. 

Small frame buildings or portions of buildings hous- 


jing important machinery have been effectively fire- 


proofed by the application of metal lath and cement 
plaster inside and out, together with the use of asbestos 
shingles. for roofing. 


of equipment heretofore available. Its small size per- 
mits its installation within, say, the boiler room with- 
out requiring the construction of a separate building. 
It will handle any one of a wide variety of fuels and 
renders those of low grade available for efficient con- 
sumption. It affords positive regulation of the rate of 
feed, the fineness of pulverization as well as of the 
volume, velocity and pressure of the air at the nozzle. 
Its simplicity affords strength while the design is 
such as to render all parts readily accessible for in- 
spection and repair. The pulverization elements can 
be easily adjusted to compensate for wear. 

No accumulation of powdered coal occurs where this 
machine is employed, obviating the fire hazard usually 
present. If desired, however, the pulverized material 
may be separated from the fan discharge by means of 
a suitable dust collector and stored for transshipment 
or for future use at the plant. This machine is made 
by the K-B Pulverizer Co., Inc., of 92 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR PULVERIZING COAL WITHOUT DRYING 

The small size of the apparatus makes it possible to place it 
in an existing building, thus saving the expense involved in the 
construction of a separate pulverizer house. 
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Systematic Methods and Daily Accounting Keep Down 
Cost of Producing Coal at Indianola Mines 


Standards of Mining Exist at Every Mine—Should Be Those 
Established by Management—Four Section Foremen at Mine—Each 
Makes Daily Report of Labor and Material Cost—Car Record Kept 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKyY* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


per ton in coal-mine operation one must not only know 

what system means but must have both a knowl- 
edge of the methods by which system may be attained 
and the ability to achieve it. Knowing how a thing 
should be done does not guarantee an individual’s being 
able to do it. Other factors besides possession of the 
necessary working knowledge are vital to the fulfillment 
of such a task. For instance, the prospective operator 
must possess the ability to handle men. 

Results may be achieved both by those who are stern 
and those who are lenient. Others may possibly reach 
the same ultimate goal by systematization. Without it 
something is too often lacking and the work does not 
progress with the same smoothness as is obtained with 
a properly guided organization. In manufacturing fields 
the intrinsic value of proper organization was realized 
long ago. Most large manufacturing concerns have 
spent much energy and money in installing, or attempt- 
ing to install, a system. Many such firms have engaged 
efficiency engineers whose business it is to search out 
the rough spots in the working of their industrial plants. 
Unfortunately, the managements of a large majority 
of the coal companies have not even approximated a 
system. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ORGANIZING UNDERGROUND 


It is generally conceded that underground conditions 
make the working out of organization extremely diffi- 
cult. In the factory the operative always is under the 
surveillance of an overseer who is able to direct his 
effort to the best possible advantage. Here, also, the 
men work in small quarters, so that many individuals 
may be directed by one man. Being in close contact 
with his men, such a boss has a good chance to gain 
their confidence. The direct result is co-operation and 
better organization. 

Underground, however, the miners are scattered over 
a large territory. At best, a foreman or section boss 
can make only periodic inspections of the work being 
done by the miners at their several working places. 
As these visits are of short duration and occur at widely 
separated intervals, the miner is placed to a great ex- 
tent upon his own resources. The natural result is that 
a wide diversity of method exists for any particular 
operation. When men work together the tendency of 
each is to watch the other and acquire his way of doing 
things. After a while each individual of a group un- 
consciously performs a given operation in the same 
manner as the others. .A means must be afforded to 
overcome at least partly this great obstacle of scattered 


working places. 
Granting that the surface management about a mine 


[: ORDER to obtain efficiency and thus reduce cost 
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is satisfactory, an additional step would be to inculcate 
the proper spirit of efficiency and organization in the 
mine bosses. Probably the easiest way to bring this 
about is to place a certain amount of executive responsi- 
bility upon each of these supervisors. By dividing a 
mine into sections, each of which is intrusted to one 
man, a move is made toward a closer approach to. system. 
Because the foreman is held directly responsible for 
the efficiency of the men in his charge, he in like man- 
ner will hold these men directly responsible for their 
work. 

At the Indianola mine of the Inland Collieries Co., 
located at Indianola, Pa., twelve miles northeast of Pitts- 
burgh, an excellent opportunity is afforded for a study 
of mine management. At this plant not only is every- 
thing done in a methodical manner but a complete rec- 
ord is kept of the costs, materials used, and the number 
of men ona job. A full record of the division of labor is 
maintained. Thus in giving the number of men re- 
quired for a certain job a tabulation also is made of the 
occupational grouping or number of each man. Wher- 
ever possible, records are kept of individuals. This 








VIEW OF THE HEADFRAME AND TIPPLE AT THE 
HOISTING SHAFT 


On the left is an experimental washer and a small chemical 


laboratory where daily analyses are made. About once a month 
samples are taken for analysis at three points in the mine, the 
results being plottedon, the mine map. 
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procedure is followed in keeping the records of motor 
crews, machine men and foremen. Such records afford 
comparison of the qualities of men holding similar jobs. 

The underground workings at this mine are divided 
into four sections, each of which is placed under the 
care of a section foreman. This official is required to 
make out a daily report of the costs, the number of men 
on the job, the kind of work done and the material con- 
sumed. At first thought it might appear that such a 
plan is hardly feasible. In order to maintain uniform 
records that may be filed, printed report sheets are pro- 
vided. These tabulate all the items to be covered in the 
report. The foreman need only fill in the blank left 
after each item, and, where necessary, make a few 
arithmetical computations. 

Individual costs also are itemized. A price list is 
given to each of the men concerned, and should a change 
in price occur for any of the material used, he is noti- 


Men Checking 
Out 


The checkhouse lies 
between the man- 
and-material shaft 
and the bathhouse. 
On the left is the 
pipe rack. This il- 
con- 


lustration is 
vincing that even a 
mining plant with a 
big tonnage may be 
kept free of rub- 


bish. The head- 
frame is the same 
as the nearer of the 
two shown in the 
foregoing  illustra- 
tion. 
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Order as an Aid 
to Economy 


With order of this 
kind an _ inventory 
is easily made, 
safety is assured, 
there is no waste of 
time hunting for 
material and morale 
is sustained. The 
derrick in the fore- 
ground is a handy 
means. of lifting 
heavy material. 
Something of this 
kind should be at 
every plant. 


fied immediately... Before going home in the evening 
each foreman knows the cost of mining a. ton of coal in 
his particular section. Even though the cost per ton 
must inevitably vary in the different sections of the 
mine, because of differing conditions, as well as the 
amount of company work necessary, these daily reports 
provide a sound basis for judging who is the best man. 
When this system was first installed the men were re- 
luctant about adopting it, saying that they were not 
office clerks. Now they take it as a matter of course, 
and after a little practice only an extremely short time 
is required to compile the necessary data. 

Records are kept of the daily output of the two trol- 
ley-locomotive crews employed in the main haulage. As 
a loaded trip comes into the “Big Bottom” the cars 
composing it are counted. A record also is made of the 
number of empties removed in the outgoing trip. 

On the surface also daily reports are handed in by 
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the bosses. The costs are not included in these reports, 
however. The expense of doing surface work is fig- 
ured and compiled in the office. Here also highly com- 
plete records are kept of the plant operations. 

Records and statistics are kept on equipment also. 
One notable detail of this system is the procedure fol- 
lowed in keeping tab on the mine cars. Railroad com- 
- panies number all their cars. Any work done upon any 
one of them is charged up to the account kept of that 
particular car. In the same way the Inland company 
has numbered all its mine cars. No greasing of jour- 
nals is done underground. If a car needs repairing, it 
is sent to the surface shop, where the necessary work is 
performed upon it and charged against the car by num- 
ber. Periodically, on an average of once every six 
months, each car is greased and inspected. The lubricant 
is applied on the surface by a skilled mechanic. At 
the same time a general inspection is made of the car 
and any defects it may possess are remedied or proper 
adjustments made. 

‘A semi-annual inspection of the records discloses 
which cars have not been greased and inspected. These 
are sent for, and the necessary work done upon them. 
The results achieved prove this scheme to be ideal for 
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the maintenance of mine rolling stock. Out of the 
original 300 mine cars which were installed four years 
ago, only one has been lost, this occurring through a 
wreck. All the remaining cars are in excellent condi- 
tion and giving highly satisfactory service. The type 
used has a composite frame of wood and steel, with 
sheet-steel body, and a capacity of three tons. All cars 
are equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 

The office building has been well located, and its con- 
venience to all operations facilitates the keeping of com- 
plete statistics and accounts. It stands on the outer 
edge of the surface-building group within a few hun- 
dred feet of the shaft. The interior of this building is 
as modern and complete as can be found anywhere. It 
contains four rooms, namely, the general superintendent’s 
office, the reception room, the general office and the en- 
gineering office. The engineering corps when not em- 
ployed underground may work on mine maps and lay- 
outs. Should certain information required for the work 
in hand be unavailable, it is an easy matter for the corps 
to obtain it without going any great distance. Like- 
wise, clerks compiling records may readily obtain in- 
formation needed to complete them should any item be 
missing. 


Ball Mills Pulverize Coal Almost Without Repair and 
Attendance Costs and with Minimum Power 


Mill So Made That Large Balls Crush Coarser Material and Small Balls Finer 
Particles, Saving Power — Oversize Screened and Returned to Mill — Fines 
May Be Floated Away by Air — Tramp Iron Not Harmful but Useful 


burn such coal as is too fine or too impure to 

suit the demands of the distant consumer. Coal 
also is being pulverized for the market, which is rapidly 
awakening to the value of atomized fuel as a material 
that burns almost without attention and with maximum 
economy. 

For many years the metal industry, ferrous and non- 
ferrous alike, the cement and lime manufacturer and 
even the railroad industry has seen the advantages of 
pulverized coal. Apartment houses, office and public 
buildings are using it. It is being used under boilers. 
Perhaps no one is slower to see what it means to in- 
dustry than is the coal man. He is letting the business 
slip from his fingers; he is not even utilizing powdered 
fuel at his plant, where by its use he could make avail- 
able the bone coal which the market rightly refuses as 
too low a grade of product upon which to pay transporta- 
tion charges and too expensive to handle because of the 
high costs of ash removal. 

The difficulties and cost of pulverizing have been 
potent causes for the slow advances in the use of pul- 
verized coal, though they have not measurably retarded 
the advance in the metal, cement and lime industries 
or hindered noticeably the development of the practice 
of pulverizing coal for sale. 

It had been thought until recently that the finer 
the fuel was pulverized, the more efficient would be 
the burning. While this may be theoretically true, 
other conditons occur in the process of burning which 
make extremely fine pulverizing a waste of energy. It 
has been found that bituminous coal need not be pul- 
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verized finer than about 90 to 95 per cent through 
100-mesh and 70 to 75 per cent through a 200-mesh 
screen, and that anthracite coal and coke need not be 
finer than about 85 per cent passing 200-mesh. 

The more important factor is that the pulverized 
coal shall contain no “coarse oversize.” By that is 
meant particles in the case of bituminous coal coarser 
than 65-mesh, and anthracite coal or coke coarser than 
80-mesh, for if these particles do occur, “sparking” is 
noted during the burning process with resultant loss 
of burning efficiency. By “sparking” is meant the 
burning of the coarse particles which appear as small 
sparks as they drop out of the combustion zone ‘to 
the ash pit before all the combustible has been con- 
sumed. The maintenance of a uniform product, free 
from coarse oversize, is a point of vital importance and 
one which controls the combustion efficiency to a great 
extent. 

There are some who still advocate the use of very 
finely pulverized fuel, say up to 95 per cent passing 
a 200-mesh screen for bituminous coal and 97 to 98 per 
cent passing 200-mesh for anthracite coal and coke. 
It is evident that their experience has been with methods 
of pulverizing that require this fineness in order to 
prevent the occurrence of particles of over 65-mesh to 
80-mesh in the finished product. 

With the use of pulverized fuel a high combustion 
efficiency is maintained. This is particularly evident 
when burning under boilers, for here it is easy to make 
direct comparisons with other methods of firing. Even 
with comparatively low grades of fuel it is possible to 
burn the fuel so that less than 2 per cent of combus- 
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BALL MILL FOR PULVERIZING ALL KINDS 
OF MATERIALS 


Designed for the class of materials that a stamp mill might be 
ealled upon to handle, the mill will grind up anything without 
breaking down. Coal, slate, sandstone, firebrick, boiler ash, tramp 
iron and pyrite are all alike crushable or assimilable by this mill. 
If the material is large, heavy and unbreakable it is only another 
ball in the mill and will direct itself unerringly to that part of 
the machine where it is best fitted to crush other material to dust. 


FIG. 1. 


tible matter is lost in the ash with bituminous coal and 
less than 5 per cent with anthracite coal. This is 
done with only 10 to 15 per cent of excess air. 

Compare this with the ordinary practice, where the 
amount of combustible in the ash ranges from 15 to 
50 per cent and the amount of excess air required is 
from 75 to 150 per cent in hand firing and 50 to 75 
per cent with stoker firing. The fact that the amount 
of excessive air is materially reduced and that there 
is no bed of fuel through which the air must pass, with 
resultant drop in pressure, makes possible the use of 
much smaller draft equipment. 

Heating of the excess air where lump coal is used 
is one of the causes for its lower efficiency. If a one- 
inch cube of coal is pulverized so that 95 per cent will 
pass a 100-mesh screen, more than two hundred million 
particles are produced and the exposed surface area 
is increased 700 times. This gives some idea of why 
so little excess air is required and why it is possible 
to. get such complete combustion. Boiler efficiencies 
of more than 85 per cent are being maintained by using 
pulverized fuel. 

Lower grades of fuel can be economically burned 
and in many cases at a considerably lower cost than 
a higher grade of coal used in lump or slack form. 
This is true even with all drying and pulverizing costs 
charged to the burning of the lower-grade fuel. This 
low-grade fuel has in many cases been substituted for 
oil and gas. The ability to pulverize and efficiently 
burn low-grade fuel opens up an enormous field and 
will make it possible for large concerns to cut their 
power costs to a marked degree. 

The principal low-grade fuels which are usually con- 
sidered waste or are inefficiently burned, but which 
are rendered available for efficient use after being pul- 
verized, are lignites, very low grades of bituminous 
coal, anthracite culm and coke breeze. The quantities 
of these low-grade fuels that are available is astounding. 

The operation of any pulverized-fuel equipped boiler, 
kiln or furnace is very flexible. This is particularly 
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advantageous in boiler firing where it may be desir- 
able to vary the load on short notice. The “stand-by” 
losses are much less than with the equivalent stoker in- 
stallation. In fact there will be no appreciable loss in 
pressure during “stand-by” periods for several hours 
after the burner has been shut off. By closing up all 
dampers and inlets the radiant heat from the furnace 
brickwork is sufficient to maintain the pressure. 

On the other hand, the main trouble with pulverized- 
fuel systems has been in the pulverizer itself. Several 
methods employed necessitate complicated mechanisms 
which require skilled mechanics to keep them in run- 
ning condition. A loss in total operating time of 25 
per cent is not unusual. Repair costs when grind- 
ing several grades of fuel, particularly anthracite coal 
and coke, have been so great as to cause operators. 
to doubt the commercial practicability of burning 
fuel in pulverized form. It was with this knowledge 
that the engineers of the Hardinge Co. developed the 
Hardinge mill, operating at comparatively slow speed, 
of rugged construction, with low unkeep, specially de- 
signed for grinding fuel. 

Grinding is a process which must be carried out in 
a logical manner to produce results commensurate with 
the energy expended. Authorities on methods of pul- 
verizing materials recognize: (a) That reduction 
should be effected in steps or stages. (b) That ma- 
terial which is sufficiently fine should be removed as 
soon as reduced to this fineness. (c) That the force 
exerted should be proportioned to the work required. 

In grinding, the particles undergoing reduction 
should be kept from becoming imbedded with other 
particles already pulverized. If the particles insuf- 
ficiently ground are not kept separated, more energy 
will be required to effect their reduction, as it will be 
necessary to beat through the mass until the few large 
remaining particles have been reduced and the fine 
material is apt to cushion the coarser on its lower 
side. On the other hand, if the fine material has been 
removed and the larger particles exposed, their reduc- 
tion will then be a simple matter. 

As an example of proportionate power, compare the 
crushing of a large rock and a particle of sand. A 
heavy weight dropped from a considerable height is 
necessary to break the rock, but a tack hammer will 
easily reduce the particle of sand to an impalpable 
powder. Reversing this action, the tack hammer will 
never be able to break the large rock, whereas the 
heavy weight, although pulverizing the particle of 
sand, will consume far more energy than necessary. 
In other words, the law of economical grinding is simply 
a case of proportioning the energy to the work to be 
performed. 

The Hardinge mill operates on the principle of a 
multiplicity of grinding bodies rolling in a rotating 
conical drum supported on hollow trunnions, through 
which the material passes into and out of the grinding 
zone. The grinding bodies in rolling and dropping 
grind and crush the material. 

Owing to the conical shape, a condition exists in 
the mill which causes a natural segregation of both 
the grinding media and the material being ground. 
The coarse material on entering the mill through the 
hollow feed trunnion is crushed by the large balls (or 
pebbles) which always remain near the feed end, where 
the diameter is largest, owing to the classifying action 
of the cone. 

As the particles are broken down they automatically 
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FIG. 2. 


Ball mills of the type described are used 
anthracite. 


work their way forward, being subjected to a gradu- 
ally diminishing breaking and crushing effect as they 
decrease in size. The particles undergoing reduction 
reach the required degree of fineness and the discharge 
opening at the same time. This automatic classifica- 
tion of both the materials being reduced and the grind- 
ing media, proportions the energy expended to the 
work required; in other words, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of grinding is being obeyed. 

This classification of material undergoing reduction, 
as well as of the grinding bodies, is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. This shows that in the largest diameter of the 
mill the incoming feed is crushed by the largest balls 
or pebbles, as the case may be, with the greatest super- 
incumbent weight, with the greatest height of fall and 
highest peripheral speed. As the discharge opening 
is approached, the crushing force is gradually dimin- 
ished, as the grinding media are smaller and are 
dropped from a lesser height. The material under- 
going reduction travels toward the discharge end as 
fast as it is reduced, thus allowing the full force of 
the heavy blows to fall upon the coarser particles be- 
hind without being partly absorbed by fine material, 
as is the case when automatic segregation does not 
occur. 

Where a very uniform, product or high capacity is 
required it has been found more economical to use a 
classifier rather than to rely solely upon the classifying 
action of the cone. This classifier, when used, is so 
arranged as to operate with the mill as one unit and 
requires little attention. 

There are two distinct types of Hardinge mills—the 
ball mill and the pebble mill. The ball mill is de- 
signed to use forged-steel or cast-iron balls as grinding 
media and the pebble mill to use flint pebbles or other 
similar grinding bodies. Both types are used for either 
wet or dry grinding. The general shape of the two 
types is the same, and they are built in nearly the 
same sizes. The construction differs to some extent 
because of the difference in character of the work which 
each is designed to perform. 

The ball mills are built in a number of standard 


LYTLE PLANT OF THE SUSQUEHANNA COLLIERIES CO. NEAR MINERSVILLE, PA. 
in the power plant of this colliery for the crushing of 
The powdered coal thus manufactured is consumed under the 

boilers of the power plant. 


sizes. The shell or drum consists of two plate-steel 
cones joined base to base with a short cylindrical 
wrapper piece, rolled, flanged, butt-strapped, riveted 
and caulked. The feed and discharge trunnions are 
made of cast steel and are machined on the inside 
faces of their joints with the plates before being riveted 
to the cones, insuring a perfect fit. This construction 
produces a cylindrical truss of great strength. 

All rivet holes are drilled in the trunnion castings 
and countersunk on the inside of the shell, the rivets 
being flattened, leaving a smooth surface for the lining. 
When completely assembled and riveted, the drum is 
swung in a lathe, centered, the trunnions turned and 
polished and the gear ring turned true. This method 
of construction with the extreme care exercised in the 
plate work insures absolutely true alignment of gear 
and trunnions and produces a balanced, smooth-running 
machine requiring minimum power. All seams and 
joints of the shell are thoroughly caulked to insure 
an absolutely water- and dust-tight mill. 

The main bearings are of ball-and-socket self-align- 
ing construction and are amply large for any load 
which may be encountered in practice, thus insuring 
a low bearing pressure. They are bored to gage in 
order that all parts may be interchangeable. The coun- 
tershaft bearings are adjustable by means of set screws 
so as to take up any wear of the gear and facilitate 
the aligning. 

The feeder for handling dry coal is of the screw type, 
of special dustproof design. It is easily adjusted to 
control the amount of feed to the mill. Where the 
mill is used for wet grinding, a scoop feeder is sup- 
plied, which is simple in operation and requires no 
attention. The lining consists of a combination of 
chilled charcoal-iron plates and alloy-steel wearing bars. 
This combination is considerably less expensive than 
an all-steel Jining and has a life well in excess of five 
years when the mill is used for grinding coal or coke 
dry. Either forged-steel or cast-iron balls are used 
as grinding media. In all cases the ball charge is de- 
signed to fit the actual work to be performed. 

The ball mill is a slow-speed machine, namely, with 
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20 to 28 r.p.m. as a maximum for the large sizes; has 
no complicated mechanisms and, aside from balls, has 
few wearing parts. There is practically nothing to get 
out of order. When properly set up and adjusted it 
requires little attention and should run for several 
years without requiring repairs, aside from the addi- 
tion of a few balls from time to time. 

For fuel pulverization the ball mill is used primarily 
where it is desired to grind from sizes up to 2 in. to 
the desired degree of fineness. It usually is operated 
in conjunction with an electrically vibrated screen or 
an air separator. It is a compact self-contained unit, 
and has a large capacity for the floor space required. 

As the name implies, the Hardinge pebble mill uses 
as grinding media pebbles of flint or similar material 
harder or much larger than the material being ground. 
The lining is also non-metallic, being composed of silica 
blocks. 

The construction of the pebble mill is similar to that 
of the ball mill, but is considerably lighter, owing to 
the greatly decreased weight of grinding media and 
lining. The power required and the capacities obtained 
also are considerably less, as would be expected. The 
pebble mill is being extensively used for grinding many 
classes of materials, but its field, in the case of pul- 
verized fuels, is confined to special problems. 

The advantages of the conical mill are: (1) Power 
is saved, the energy being proportioned to the work 
performed. (2) The range of efficient grinding for a 
given size is large, owing to the segregation of the 
different sizes of grinding media and material. (3) 
The capacity for a given unit is large, owing to the 
rapid circulation of the ground material by the classi- 
fying action of the discharge cone. (4) The wear of 
both grinding media and lining is light, owing to the 
classifying action and circulation in the mill and the 
trunnion discharge. (5) The conical shape results in 
extreme rigidity and simplicity of construction. Me- 
chanical troubles during operation are almost unknown. 
(6) The physical characteristics and fineness of the 
product can be readily varied owing to the many dif- 
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ferent methods of controlling the operation of the 
conical mill. (7) The floor space and headroom re- 
quired for a conical mill installation are unusually small, 
owing to the compact method of driving and the fact 
that the mill is self-contained. 
(8) Owing to the truss construction of the conical | 
mill, a great weight of metal is not required to insure 
sufficient strength. This lighter construction saves in 
the cost of transportation; also lighter foundations 
may be used. (9)°The conical mill operates at slow 
speed, has few moving and wearing parts, and requires 
relatively little lubrication. The number of parts sub- 
ject to possible replacement are few and inexpensive. 
(10) The mill is watertight when used for wet grinding 
and dusttight when used for dry grinding. (11) Where 
large capacities are required, few conical mills need be 
used, as large capacity units are built, thus eliminating 
the necessity of a large battery of small units. (12) 
The use of magnetic separators to remove tramp iron 
from the feed is unnecessary. The admittance of such 
material to the mill will do no damage; in fact will 
actually aid in the grinding. 
The arrangement of a typical pulverized fuel plant 
designed by Hardinge Co. engineers for firing cement 
kilns, furnaces, boilers. etc., is substantially as indi- 
cated in Fig. 3. From the cars the coal is dumped into 
a track hopper, thence fed directly to a crusher to 
reduce it to'1 in. or smaller, and thence elevated by 
bucket elevator to the Ruggles-Coles drier storage bin. 
The crusher is equipped with a bypass making it pos- 
sible for fine coal to be fed to the elevator without 
operating the crusher. From the drier storage bin 
the coal is fed to the drier and dried to a moisture 
content of approximately 1 per cent. It is then ele- 
vated to the separator, where the fine material passes 
directly to the distributing system and the oversize 
goes to a small storage bin ready for feeding to the 
Hardinge conical mill. No magnetic separator need 
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\ This plant is arranged for pulverizing coal brought in on railroad cars. 
bin, is carried by a feeder to a crusher, elevated by buckets to a coal bin and fed to a drier, 
the heat for which is supplied by a furnace. 
the coal at that point having its largest percentage of moisture. 
a boot and is lifted by a bucket elevator to an electric vibrating screen, where the coal that 
is already fine enough for burning in a pulverized-coal furnace is removed. 
delivered to a feed bin and thence to the ball mill. 
which returns the coal to the boot of the bucket conveyor by which the rough dried product is 

The ball-milled coal joins the coal which comes direct from the drier and is carried 
to the electric vibrating screen 
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be installed ahead of the mill to remove small pieces of 
tramp iron. This saves from 1 to 2 kw. in power, and is 
a considerable saving in installation cost. It also elimi- 
nates the necessity of supplying direct-current. 

‘From the feed bin the coal passes through the mill, 
is pulverized and discharged to conveying equipment 
for returning to the separator. This separator is either 
an electrically-vibrated screen, of novel construction 
to insure large capacity per unit and long life, or an 
air separator. From the separator the oversize is re- 
turned to the feed bin of the mill for regrinding, while 
the finished product, free from coarse particles, is con- 
veyed to storage. If the distance between this storage 
and the burners is short, ordinary screw conveyors are 
used to transport the pulverized fuel; otherwise, pneu- 
matic conveying is employed. Ahead of the burners 
the coal is diverted to small bins under which are 
feeders which accurately control the exact amount of 
fuel that will be admitted to the burners. 

Attention is called in particular to the arrangement 
of the Hardinge mill and separator. This arrangement 
is particularly advantageous when the coal is in a 
fairly fine state as delivered from the drier. Separa- 
tion ahead of the mill increases the capacity of the 
unit and also increases the grinding capacity of the pul- 
verizer. When the electric separator is used with this 
arrangement, a two-surface screen is desirable, the 
first surface being a fairly coarse screen which removes 
coarse material and acts as a protector for the fine 
screen underneath. The two-surface screen increases 
the efficiency of operation as well as the life of screen 
cloth. While the air separator saves in some cases the 
installation of another elevator, more power is required 
to operate the system than with equivalent electric 
separators. 

To exhibit how easy it is to operate these mills it 
is only necessary to say that in a mill grinding ma- 
terial much harder than coal, sixty-four of these conical 
mills 8 ft. in diameter are being attended by only two 
men, which is equivalent to thirty-two mills per em- 
ployee. 


Automatic Starter Guards Small Motors 
From Burning Out Should They Stall 


UTOMATIC STARTERS controlling direct-current 
motors of 10 hp. or less often are installed in 
relatively remote or inaccessible places where the operat- 
ing conditions are by no means of the best. In many 
instances such places are damp or filled with fumes that 
corrode metal surfaces. Furthermore through lack of 
attention it frequently happens that the equipment to be 
driven becomes clogged, jammed or blocked in some 
manner that prevents the motor from operating when 
the automatic starter functions. Adverse atmospheric 
conditions cause the equipment and especially the start- 
ing resistance to deteriorate. If the machine to be 
driven is blocked, the resistance or the motor or both 
are burned out. Demand has, therefore, been created 
for a starter able to withstand these adverse conditions. 
To meet them the Automatic Reclosing‘Circuit Breaker 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has developed and placed on the 
market what it designates as its type SS automatic 
direct-current motor starter. This device is designed 
for 250 or 500-volt service and is built in capacities of 
8,5, 74 and 10 hp. It is of the counter e.m.f. type with 
one step of resistance, which is automatically cut out 
when the motor comes up to speed. This resistance is 
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MOTORS THAT CAN BE SAFELY 


STARTER FOR SMALL 
OPERATED. FROM A DISTANCE 
Anyone who starts a small fan in an office, pullman car or his 


own apartment knows how apt it is to stick. All small motors 
tend to act that way, and if the current is left on, the motor may 
burn out, the electricity which should do the work merely making 
heat. This starter obviates that possibility. 


made of nickel and chromium-alloy wire, which is 
strongly resistant to corrosion and is of such value that 
it limits the starting current to that taken by the motor 
at full load yet is of such capacity that it will carry this 
full-load current indefinitely. 

These details of design give this starter the ability 
to protect both itself and the machine to which it is 
attached against burning out should the motor fail to 
start its load. It also assures the longest possible life 
under adverse atmospheric conditions. 

This starter can be applied satisfactorily in all cases 
where the starting torque does not exceed the full-load 
torque of the motor. In most of the installations of 
motors of this capacity it is found that the starting 
torque always is the smaller. Especially is this true of 
motors driving pumps, blowers and rotating apparatus 
not possessing excessive static or starting friction upon 
which the load builds up with the acceleration or ap- 
pears only after the motor has come up to speed. 

The starting resistance in the device being described 
is completely housed within a perforated sheet-iron box 
provided with feet for separate mounting on wall, posts, 
cross arms, or in some other convenient place. Con- 
nections between the starting panel and resistance are 
made at the time of installation. The cover and the box 
which together house the panel are provided with lugs 
so that they can be padlocked and the contents made 
secure against molestation by unauthorized persons. 
Fig. 1 shows the panel box with the cover closed and 
Fig. 2 shows it with the cover open. 

All constructional details of this starter are rigid 
and substantial and all current-carrying parts are of 
ample capacity. The primary object in designing this 
device was to produce a trustworthy and durable starter 
without sacrifice of either reliability or durability. 
This has been attained by employing an ample amount 
of material assembled with the best quality of work- 
manship. 
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Judgment in Interpreting Mining Laws 


Importance of Adequate and Efficient Ventilation in Mines Gener- 
ating Gas—Need of Clear Interpretation of Mining Laws—Menace 
of Individual Judgment — Common Practices in Violation of Law 


OOD ventilation in mines has been 
aptly referred to as the “Founda- 
tion of Economic Production,” in the 
excellent letter of George Edwards, 
Coal Age, Oct. 27, p. 685. In previous 
issues of Coal Age, other writers have 
offered the suggestion that mines gen- 
erating gas in dangerous quantities re- 
quire the employment of a ventilating 
engineer to insure safety and efficiency 
in operation. 
Our mining laws make no mention 


of the employment of a ventilating building material laid in mortar or tities. 


engineer. But, to my mind, the sug- 
gestion is not far out of the way. Ex- 
perience in the gaseous mines of the 
anthracite region has proved that the 
most important problem, in the ventila- 
tion of those mines, is maintaining a 
proper supply of pure air at the work- 
ing faces. 

It will be generally claimed that any 
mine foreman of experience should be 
capable of arranging an adequate plan 
of ventilation that will be both practi- 
cal and efficient. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that the duties of a 
foreman in charge of a large mine are 
so numerous and varied that he should 
receive all the assistance that can be 
given him, in respect to making the 
mine safe and a healthful place in 
which to work. 


QUALIFIED ASSISTANT FOREMEN 


many men employed in our mines who 
seem to regard themselves privileged 
to interpret the law in any way that 
best pleases them. 

In support of this statement, allow 
me to refer to the anthracite law relat- 
ing to the building of stoppings. The 
law requires (Art. 10, Sec. 8) that all 
crosscuts between main intake and re- 
turn airways, in every district, shall be 
permanently closed with substantial 
stoppings of brick or other suitable 


cement whenever practicable. The law 
forbids the use of planks for that pur- 
pose, except temporarily. 


DISREGARD OF LAW A FREQUENT 
CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 


In too many instances, the disregard 
of this law, by building such stoppings 
in a haphazard manner, has caused ac- 
cidents that should have been avoided. 
Many seem to consider the law relating 
to stoppings as having a wide scope, 
and have taken advantage of the pro- 
vision made for the temporary use of 
planks to close an opening, for a time, 
where proper ventilation will later re- 
quire a substantial stopping. 

At times I have observed as many as 
ten or fifteen of the so-called “tempo- 
rary stoppings” of planks, on a heading 
where the air at the working face was 
deficient. This condition would not be 











be closed, would any one be justified in 
understanding that one wooden door 
and one canvas door could be employed 
without violating the statute? 

In working a panel of chambers 
turned off a heading, the question of 
maintaining an adequate supply of air 
at the faces of those chambers should 
not be left to the judgment of men who 
are willing to interpret the law accord- 
ing to their own inclinations. Many 
instances could be mentioned in which 
the personal judgment of the man in 
charge has proved extremely dangerous. 


EFFICIENT MINE VENTILATION 


In strong contrast with this careless 
interpretation of the law, I enclose a 
sketch of an efficiently ventilated mine 
where gas was generated in large quan- 
Only the last twenty chambers 
are here shown, on a heading where 
fifty-three chambers have been turned. 
It will be noticed, however, that a line 
of substantial stoppings is maintained 
at every tenth chamber, and a double 
door is hung on the gangway at the 
mouth of that chamber. 

The purpose of this plan was to 
gather up the air that would leak 
through the temporary stoppings and 
force it to travel the faces of the cham- 
bers. At this particular mine the fore- 
man would not tolerate any chance in- 
dividual judgment, but carried out the 
meaning of the mining law in a way to 
insure the highest degree of safety. 


JUDGMENT IN RESPECT TO NEED OF 
SAFETY LAMPS 


The question of the exercise of judg- 
ment as to whether it is necessary to 
supply miners, in some districts of the 


Every anthracite mine, today, em- possible if the law specified the length anthracite mines, with safety lamps 


ploys a number of assistant foremen 
who are qualified men and expected to. 
look after the circulation in their sev- 
eral districts. However, the ventila- 
tion of the working faces is only one 
item of the many they must look after 
and arrange. It is quite probable that 
these other duties may frequently cause 
them to overlook some important mat- 
ter relating to ventilation that should 
have immediate attention. 

It is not my idea that a ventilating 
engineer or inspector should be clothed 
with authority to over-ride the foreman 
whom the law makes responsible for 
all matters pertaining to the ventila- 
tion of the mine. My thought is that 
the importance of ventilation is so great 
it should receive special attention, and 
a ventilating engineer would be in a 
position to criticise and suggest plans 
to the foreman which that official would 
appreciate. 

In this connection, let me say the 
mining law relating to ventilation 
should always be clear and explicit. 
It frequently happens, however, that 
it is capable of a varied interpretation, 
according to the judgment of the per- 
son. I regret to say that there are 
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of time a temporary stopping should 
be permitted to stand. 

Again, where the law requires (Sec. 
11,) two main doors to be so adjusted 
that when one is open the other will 








offers another menace to safety, since 
man’s judgment varies with the indi- 
vidual. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that the law specifies (Art. 12, 
Rule 9) “Where there is likely to be an 
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SHOWING PORTION OF A WELL VENTILATED MINE 
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accumulation of explosive gases, or in 
any working in which danger is immi- 
nent from explosive gases, no light or 
fire other than a locked safety lamp 
shall be allowed or used.” 

When superintendents and foremen 
come to realize the importance of rigidly 
observing these important clauses of 
the law, we can look forward to making 
some progress in reducing accidents in 
mines. The fact that men are not ex- 
pecting to encounter gas has been the 
cause of more accidents than would be 
believed. 


PLACES REPORTED “FREE OF GAS” 
MAy GENERATE GAS QUICKLY 


Because working places are reported 
by the fireboss as being clear of gas, 
in the morning, does not justify the as- 
sumption that the place will remain 
free from gas throughout the day. It 
is my opinion that wherever a fireboss 
is employed to examine the mine work- 
ings for gas, in the morning, the miner 
should have a safety lamp with which 
to make a similar examination of his 
place before starting to work and be- 
fore and after firing a blast, in order 
to fully comply with the law. 

The fact that gas has accumulated in 
a working place and been cleared out 
by brattice makes it safe to say that 
more gas will accumulate in that place, 
in a short time, again. Anything may 
occur to short circuit the air current, 
temporarily, with the result that the 
place would become unsafe for work be- 
fore ventilation is restored. 

Some years ago, I recall, that a cer- 
tain superintendent considered it an 
unnecessary expense to provide each 
miner with a safety lamp, as long as 
the fireboss reported the workings clear 
of gas. Things went along all right 
for about three months, when a fall of 
rock broke down an air bridge. This 
short-circuited the air and an explo- 
sion followed at the working face where 
the miners were unwarned of the condi- 
tion. Several of the men were burned 
and others badly shaken up. 

These are questions of special inter- 
est to the anthracite mines and, in my 
opinion, there is growing need of a con- 
ference of state mine inspectors, super- 
intendents and foremen to consider and 
interpret the meaning of the mining 
law in many of these respects, where 
the language of the law is vague. Only 
in this way can we hope to eliminate 
individual judgment, which is now so 
largely practiced. 

JOSEPH R. THOMAS. 
Plymouth, Pa 





Passing of the Flame 
Safety Lamp 
Resolutions adopted by the Mine In- 


spectors’ Institute of America—Elec- 


tric cap lamps to replace safety 
lamps, except in testing for gas. 


Way deep interest I read the 
Y resolutions adopted by the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute of America, at its 
meeting in Charleston, W. Va., last 
July. A report of this meeting, to- 
gether with the resolutions adopted, 
appeared in Coal Age, Aug. 25, p. 306. 

While these resolutions cover a num- 
ber of important points relating to the 
safe mining of coal, I will refer only 
to that relating to the use of flame 
safety lamps. After referring to the 
general introduction of electric cap 
lamps in mines, the resolution ex- 
presses the conclusion and belief of 
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the mine inspectors that the flame safe- 
ty lamp “should be discarded and no 
longer used, except for the purpose of 
testing for gas.” 

The average coal miner will not be 
sorry to learn that the days of the 
safety lamp, as used to give him light 
in his working place, are fast being 
numbered. When in use the safety 
lamp must be carried in the hand, hung 
to a post if that is convenient, or 
set on the floor. 

Not only is the light given by a 
safety lamp much inferior to that of 
an open light, but the lamp itself is 
heavy and cumbersome. If set on the 
floor it is liable to be knocked over 
and injured by a stroke of the pick or 
otherwise and when hung on a post it 
gives a poor light by which to work. 

At the best, the use of the lamp is 
a menace to the safety of the miner, 
without special care on his part. The 
resolution continues to urge, instead, 
the use of electric lamps approved by 
the Federal Bureau of Mines, as work- 
ing lamps, “provided the regular and 
frequent inspection of the working 
places is made by competent safety 
inspectors, by means of gauze safety 
lamps.” 

Assuming that the miners working 
in a mine are equipped with a stand- 
ard type of electric cap lamp and are 
further assured of protection from 
danger of gas in their places, by the 
presence of a reliable and competent 
safety inspector, who makes frequent 
tests for gas and sees that the neces- 
sary amount of air is in circulation, 
they would feel safe and work to bet- 
ter advantage. 


MEN WorK BETTER WHEN. 
FEELING SAFE 


Under such conditions, there is no 
doubt but that every miner would 
soon find he could accomplish more, in 
less time, than with either the open 
flame lamp or the safety lamp, either 
of which require more attention than 
the electric lamp. It is my honest be- 
lief that there would be fewer acci- 
dents occurring at the face, because 
the miner would be provided with a 
better light and able to detect danger 
quicker than when working in a dim 
light. 

Let me suggest, here, that it would 
be wise to have all trusted company 
men, including timbermen, entrymen 
and pumpmen, carry a flame safety 
lamp in addition to the electric cap 
lamp. Even when the mine examiner 
reports “no gas” above a big fall, tim- 
bermen would feel safer if they made 
the examination for themselves when 
working in that region. 

Experience has taught me that a 
flame safety lamp, in use every day in 
a miner’s working place, impairs his 
eyesight. He is blinded by the glare 
of the light, which is continually in his 
eyes. Also, safety lamps require care- 
ful cleaning and inspection by compe- 
tent lampmen, at the close of each 
shift, which costs more than the care 
and recharging of electric lamps and 
batteries. 

In a mine where I worked some 
years ago, I was required to test my 
lamp after it was handed me by the 
lampman. Then an overseer tested it 
again before I was allowed to leave 
the lamphouse. Again, another in- 
spector would test the lamp before I 
entered the cage. All this required 
time. Finally, another inspection was 
made at the bottom of the shaft and, 
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frequently, through the day the lamp 
was examined by the overseer. 

Our lamps were assembled in such 
a way that the bonnet was screwed 
over the standards and had to be re- 
moved in order to inspect the gauze of 
the lamp, which was held secure by the 
standards. I am greatly in favor of 
the use of electric cap lamps and be- 
lieve that every miner should be 
equipped with such a lamp, which will 
make his work safer while he is in the 
mine. GASTON F., LIBIEZ. 

Peru, Ill. 


Smelling the Gas 


Faculty of smelling odors an important 
requirement of mine foremen and 
firebosses—How the miner is able to 
detect the presence of marsh gas by 
smelling explained. 


EFERRING to the question asked 

by an inquirer, in Coal Age, Sept. 
29, p. 497, concerning whether a man 
who is unable to deteet odors is com- 
petent to serve as a mine foreman, 
assistant foreman or fireboss, let me 
say that I heartily agree with the 
editor in the view expressed that such 
a person is unfit for any of the posi- 
tions named. 

In several instances, to my knowl- 
edge, the mine foreman or his assistant 
has been able to detect a mine fire 
from the odor borne on the air cur- 
rent. In each case, the odor was care- 
fully traced to the point where fire 
was found and extinguished before it 
had assumed dangerous proportions. 

Without this acute sense of smell on 
the part of a mine official in charge, 
it would frequently happen that a gob 
fire would remain undiscovered, until 
it had gained such headway as to re- 
quire much labor and expense to pre- 
vent damage and loss. On the other 
hand, the peculiar odor of a fire 
smoldering in the mine makes it read- 
ily detected by one whose faculty of 
smell is unimpaired. 


How THE MINER SMELLS THE GAS 
BURNING IN HIS LAMP 


This reminds me of the question 
that has been so often argued in 
reference to whether it is possible for 
a miner to detect marsh gas by the 
sense of smell. Authorities on mine 
gases and ventilation say that methane 
or marsh gas (CH,) has no smell and 
cannot be detected in this manner, 
which is undoubtedly true of the gas 
itself. But the conditions under which 
a miner becomes aware of the presence 
of this gas involves the burning of 
the gas in his lamp. 

Strange as it may seem at first 
sight, a miner of long experience in 
mine gases, can detect the odor arising 
from the burning of a small percentage 
of marsh gas contained in the air 
entering his lamp. This percentage is 
so small that the presence of the gas 
cannot be detected by observing the 
flame of the lamp. No visible cap is 
formed to indicate the presence of gas 
in the air. 

While it may be argued that so 
small a percentage of gas in mine air 
is not dangerous under ordinary condi- 
tions, it must be admitted that it is 
not good practice to ignore the fact 
that gas is being generated in the 
place. A wise foreman will immedi- 
ately take steps to increase the cir- 
culation of air in a place where he 
knows gas is being generated, however 
small the quantity. 
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In my opinion, the best argument 
that can be advanced in support of the 
claim that a good miner can detect 
the presence of a small percentage of 
gas by the smell due to its burning in 
his lamp, is to say that a piece of 
cloth has no smell until it is burned, 
when the presence of the burning cloth 
is quickly detected. 


FOREMAN FINDS SMALL AMOUNT OF 
GAS BY THE SMELL 


Some time ago, one of my firebosses 
reported a place as generating some 
gas. An hour elapsed before I was 
able to visit the place and I could not 
then detect any gas by observing the 
flame of the lamp. However, its 
presence was easily detected by the 
odor coming from my lamp and I ar- 
ranged at once to increase the air in 
that place. 

Let me say in closing, many mine 
officials under such circumstances would 
have ignored the claim of the fireboss 
that he had found gas in the place. 
But, to my way of thinking, only this 
kind of co-operation between mine 
officials will produce results and pre- 
vent the disasters that we have ex- 
perienced during the last thirty years. 
Let every mine foreman trust his fire- 
bosses and act on their word promptly 
with confidence. 

In my opinion, no man should be 
given a place of responsibility under- 
ground whose sense of smell is de- 
fective in any degree. Such a one is 
wholly unfit to be made responsible for 
the lives of men working in the mine. 

Johnstown, Pa. Foreman. 


Ventilating Two Seams 


Mention made of ten seams of coal 
ventilated by a single fan—Cause of 
trouble in the ventilation of two 
seams ascribed to size of shaft being 
too small. 


EFERRING to the question asked 

by “Master Mechanic,” Coal Age, 
Oct. 6, p. 542, regarding the ventilating 
of two seams of coal by a single fan, 
it appears to me there should be no diffi- 
culty experienced in this undertaking. 
The fan is said to be capable of pro- 
ducing 150,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, 
which should be ample for the ventila- 
tion of the two mines under ordinary 
conditions. 

Some time ago I worked in a mine, in 
the old country, where a single fan ven- 
tilated ten different seams all of which 
pitched from 20 to 80 deg. As far as my 
knowledge goes, there was no trouble 
in securing a good circulation of air 
in each of the seams. The air was 
conducted down the shaft to the lower- 
most level, a portion of the current be- 
ing taken off, at certain levels, and each 
split circulated through two or more of 
the seams. 


ArIR SHAFT BELIEVED TOO SMALL 


In the present instance, it seems to 
to me that the trouble described by this 
inquirer arises from the fact that the 
second shaft sunk to connect the two 
mines has too small a sectional area. 
He states that this shaft is only 5 x 10 
ft. in section and 260 ft. deep. 

My opinion is that this shaft, for the 
purposes of ventilation, should have 
‘been at least 8 x 12 ft. in section and 
have had a tight division wall in the 
center. That would provide two air 
compartments, each 6 x 8 ft. in section 
for the return currents. 

I would operate the fan as a blower, 
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forcing the main current down to the 
lower seam, but splitting the air in the 
downcast, so as to provide two currents, 
one to ventilate the upper seam and the 
other circulating through the lower 
seam. Use the two compartments of 
the connecting shaft for the return air 
current from each respective seam. 

If this plan is followed, I am con- 
vinced there will be no trouble in get- 
ting good ventilation in each mine, if 
the air is properly handled by an ex- 
perienced man. MINE FOREMAN. 

Collinsville, Tl. 





ANOTHER LETTER 


ITH a large shaft and a fan 
capable of producing 150,000 cu. 
ft. of air per minute, there should be 
no difficulty in ventilating two seams 
of coal, the one overlying the other. 
Indeed, the air column that would form 
in a shaft connecting two seams and 
260 ft. deep would furnish almost suffi- 
cient natural ventilation for both of 
these mines. 
In regard to the suggestion of in- 
stalling a booster fan in the upper seam, 
let me say that it would only add to the 
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expense for equipment and, as stated 
in the reply to this inquiry (p. 542), 
could not be expected to be of much as- 
sistance in securing better ventilation. 

Although the inquirer does not state 
that this is a drift mine, I am inclined 
to think that these two seams are 
opened, separately, as drift mines and 
that the shaft sunk later to connect the 
two seams was intended to improve the 
ventilation in each. 

Assuming that to be the case, my 
plan would be to make the connecting 
shaft the upcast for both mines. I as- 
sume that the fan is located at the top 
of this shaft and if operated on the ex- 
haust principle it should give good re- 
sults. The air would enter each mine 
by the drift opening and, after circulat- 
ing through the workings would pass 
up the fan shaft, which would be the 
return for both mines. 

In order to proportion the air accord- 
ing to the requirements in the two mines 
it will be necessary to install a regu- 
lator in one of them. I would drive the 
airways in the upper seam so as to give 
them a larger sectional area than those 
in the mine below. All airways should 
be kept free from obstructions. 

—, Tenn. FOREMAN. 





Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Reporting Work of Cutting Machines 


Report to Show Time of Starting and Finishing Each Cut—Height 
of Coal, Width and Depth of Cut Also Given — To Make Report 
Complete, Number of Cars Loaded and Make of Machine Important 


EING desirous of securing’ a form of 

report best adapted for showing the 
work performed in cutting coal with 
machines, I am writing to ask if Coal 
Age and its practical readers can sug- 
gest something along this line. We be- 
lieve this would be helpful not only to 
ourselves but to many others in the tab- 
ulation of results. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

Ramage, W. Va. 





After some correspondence with large 
coal companies using machines, in dif- 
ferent states, we have secured the fol- 


the height of coal, width and depth of 
cut and the number of cars loaded, using 

4-ton cars. The form of report fol- 
lows: 

The time spent in taking the meas- 
urements and recording them will be 
amply repaid by the information gained 
from the later study of the report. 

We shall be glad to have the sugges- 
tions of others in reference to reporting 
the work of cutting machines. It is 
readily understood that the speed of 
cutting will depend much on the hard- 
ness and purity of the coal or other 
material in which the cut is made. 


RECORD OF JEFFREY COAL-CUTTING MACHINE 


June |, 1921 
Start Finish Place 
7:00 7:11 Main entry, traveled 20 ft....... 
7 f\ Ws 7:20 Breakthrough, traveled 100 ft..... 
7:28 7:43 Breakthrough, traveled 75 ft..... 
7:45 8:00 Main air course, traveled 50 ft................... 
8:10 8:25 Breakthrough, traveled 40 ft...... 
8:28 8:40 Breakthrough, traveled 250 ft.... 
8:48 9:05 No. | room, fuse burned out..... 
9:10 9:15 Started again, traveled 70 ft...i.....00...0000- 
9:20 9:28 hanging bits 
9:28 9:43 No. 2 room, traveled 90 ft....... 
9:50 10:07 Breakthrough, traveled 180 ft.... 
10:15 10:37 No. 3 room, traveled 240 ft...... 
10:39 10:45 Changing bits 
10:45 11:00 INO; 4 OOM: 5 cee colosciiacendehaeate 


lowing form of tabulating the work of 
coal cutters, which appears to give very 
complete results in machine mining. 
The report shows not only the time 
of starting and finishing each cut, but 





Coal Co. 
W. Va. 
Height §&—Cut—— 
of Coal Depth Width Cars Time 
EO AAS oe LANG 8’ 15’ 12 i 
ee. en Oe 7 feo hs 8’ Wis 14 8 
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In this connection, it is interesting to 
state that a recent test, with a Jeffrey 
machine, showed a total of 1,560 tons 
of 7-ft. coal cut in 12% hr., or an aver- 
age of 125 tons of this coal per hour. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Alabama First-Class Examination 
Birmingham, July 25-28, 1921 


(Selected Questions ) 


QUESTION — Where collars and mud- 
sills are required in timbering a slope, 
what precaution should be used in brac- 
ing them to prevent their slipping when 
taking the weight? 

ANSWER—Where mudsills are used as 
eross-sills, in timbering a slope, they 
should be hitched into the rib on each 
side of the track. The posts standing 
on the sills should be given a slight 
inclination up the pitch and the mud- 
sill should be tilted in its bed to corre- 
spond and give a good footing to the 
posts. In order to prevent the posts 
from splitting when taking the weight, 
cap-pieces of soft wood and of sufficient 
size to completely cover the head of the 
post are used; or the latter should be 
notched into the collar in a manner that 
will give the head of the post a good 








bearing. Two forms of such notches 
are shown in the accompanying figure. 
The foot of the post should also be 
notched or boxed into the mudsill. 

QUESTION — Name and explain the 
different methods employed for arti- 
ficially keeping a mine in proper damp 
condition and humidifying the ventilat- 
ing current. 

ANSWER — At times, water cars are 
used for sprinkling the roads. More 
efficient practice, however, is to install 
a pipe system for sprinkling or spray- 
ing the roads and working places. For 
the purpose of humidifying the mine 
air, the exhaust steam of an engine or 
pump is often discharged into the in- 
take air-course. Of these different 
methods, the pipe system for spraying 
the roads and air-courses is the most 
effective. 

QUESTION — What percentage of 
moisture in the ventilating current 
would you recommend as necessary for 
safe operation? 

ANSWER — While an air current of 
100 per cent humidity would exert no 
drying effect in the mine and would 
therefore reduce the danger of a dust 
explosion, such a degree of humidity 
would be much too great for the health 
of the workmen. Better results are 
obtained when the humidity of the mine 
air ranges from 60 to 70 per cent. 

QUESTION—What practical and every- 
day test would you employ to determine 
af the dust in a mine is in a safe condi- 
tion or not? 

ANSWER—The tests of the Bureau of 
Mines have shown that to render dust 
incapable of being blown into the air, 
it must be sufficiently wet as to be 
plastic when squeezed in the hand. In 


practice, however, this condition is sel- 
dom realized throughout the mine. In 
order to reduce the danger from dust 
to a minimum, more reliance must be 
placed on cleaning up the roads and 
working places and allow no accumula- 
tions of dust in them. In addition to 
that, all roads and other openings 
should be well sprinkled at regular 
short intervals. 

QUESTION — Explain the use of hose 
for watering mine workings and state 
how, when and where this should be 
used. 

ANSWER — Hose are used with good 
effect for watering the roads and work- 
ing faces in rooms and chambers, pro- 
vided there is a good pipe system on 
the entry or gangway. The hose being 
attached to a nozzle at the mouth of 
each room, permits the face of the coal 
to be thoroughly watered. This should 
always be done previous to firing a shot 
in the place. 

QUESTION — What methods or plans 
other than watering or wetting are used 
to overcome or remove the danger of 
dust? 

ANSWER — Strict rules and regula- 
tions should be made and enforced in 
regard to blasting. The kind and 
amount of powder to be used and the 
depth and location of the hole should 
be clearly specified. The best practice 
is to employ competent shotfirers to 
examine, charge and fire all shots that 
in their judgment are safe. No undue 
accumulation of dust or fine coal should 
be permitted in any working place or on 
the roads. 

QUESTION—In a mine where the roof 
is fairly good, what distance apart and 
how near the face would you have 
room timbers set? 

ANSWER—Here again, conditions 
must determine the distance apart of 
the timbers, and how near to the 
face the first row should be_ stood. 
Under fairly good roof and floor. in a 
practically level seam, the distance 
apart of room timbers may vary from 
4 to 6 ft. In machine mining, the gen- 
eral practice is to set the first row of 
timbers at a distance from the coal face 
sufficient to allow the machine to pass 
without withdrawing the timbers. This 
distance will vary with the type of 
machine in use. 

QUESTION—How would you set entry 
timbers in a 3%-ft. seam when shoot- 
ing down the top for mule height? 

ANSWER—Much will depend on the 
nature of the roof strata to be taken 
down and the kind of roof above it. 
Only sufficient of the old timbers should 
be drawn, before the shot is fired, to 
permit the roof to fall. The new tim- 
ber should follow up the work as 
closely as practicable, in order to fur- 
nish the needed protection for the 
workmen. Whether post timbering or 
double timbering should be employed, 
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must be determined by conditions in 
the roof and floor. 

QUESTION — Haplain fully what is 
meant by the term “humidity,” as ap- 
plied to coal-mining operations. 

ANSWER—The word “humidity,” in 
mining, refers to the degree of satura- 
tion of the mine air with moisture. 
When the air is but half saturated, its 
humidity is 50 per cent. The weight of 
moisture a given volume of air will 
absorb depends on the temperature of 
the air. For example, air that is fully 
saturated at 40 deg. F., will contain 
about the same weight of moisture as 
air that is only half saturated at 60 
deg. F., volume for volume. The term 
does not, therefore, refer to the amount 
of moisture in the air, but to the de- 
gree of saturation. 

QUESTION—How would you set tim- 
bers on a double track slope pitching 30 
degrees? 

ANSWER — In timbering a double 
track slope, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to avoid standing posts between 
the two tracks to support the center of 
the crossbars. It is of advantage also 
to avoid setting posts at the side of the 
track, if possible. Where the coal is 
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bars into the ribs on either side of the 
road, as indicated in Fig. 1. Heavy 
crossbars are used and wedged tightly 
by both wedges driven underneath each 
end of the bar. 

Where this method cannot be em- 
ployed, owing to the coal being soft and 
pliable, the legs supporting the two 

_ ends of the 
‘= crossbar can 
generally be 
set back in the 
ribs so. that 
they will not 
be knocked 
down by a de- 
railed car. In 
setting posts 
on a pitch of 
30 deg., a foot- 
hole should 
first be cut in 
the floor and 
the posts 
should lean up 
the pitch at a 
slight angle, 
as shown in 
Fig. 2. In this 
position, it is 
held secure by 
driving a good 
wedge between 
the roof and the top of the post. The 
post is then said to be “underset.” When 
a post is underset in this way, any 
movement of the roof down the pitch 
tends to tighten the post, which would 
otherwise be loosened and fall out. If the 
bottom is hard, making it difficult to cut 
footholes in the rock, a good plan is to 
cut hitches in the rib and lay crossbars 
on the floor of the seam in front of the 
posts. These crossbars will furnish a 
good support for the posts and the 
track, which has a tendency to slip 
down the slope. 
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$10,000,000 Power and Atomizing Plant 
Is Projected in Ohio 


HE Allied Power Industries, a $10,000,000 trust estate, 

organized by L. W. Winchester and Robert S. Fletcher, 
with offices in Columbus, Ohio, has started the erection of 
an immense power and atomizing plant at Gnadenhutten, 
in Tuscarawas County, Ohio. The trust is a consolidation 
of the Gnaden-Goshen Coal Co., the Atomized Fuel Indus- 
tries and the Ohio Gas & Power Co. L. W. Winchester and 
Robert S. Fletcher are the trustees of the estate, which is 
authorized by the Court of Chancery of Franklin County, 
Ohio. 

The estate owns a tract of approximately 3,300 acres of 
coal land on the Pennsylvania R.R. near the town of 
Gnadenhutten. The mines have been in operation but little 
coal has been produced for commercial purposes in the past 
few years. A siding of a mile and a half is being built 
from the main line of the Pennsylvania and the coal plant 
will be the first unit to be erected. This will consist of an 
atomizing plant which will prepare the coal for the furnaces 
of the projected power plant. 

Three distinct steps are taken in the preparation of the 
coal. First it is ground to the fineness of large shot 
and then dried to a point where but one-half of one per 
cent of moisture is present in the ground coal. This elim- 
inates the danger of spontaneous combustion. Then the 
ground fuel is placed in the atomizer, where it is ground 
to the point where 98 per cent passes through a 200-mesh 
screen. 

The electrical plant as planned provides for a number of 
units and the cost will be from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
The first unit will be completed in a year and will generate 
approximately 15,000 kw. of current. The ultimate plans 
provide for a production of 70,000 kw., which will be the 
largest electrical plant in the country. 

The trustees assert that electrical power can be trans- 
ported distances up to 300 miles from the plant with a loss 
of only 10 per cent. All of the. development will be at the 
mouth of the mines, which will have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons daily. 


Admixture of Wall Rock in Alaska Coal 
Makes Availability for Navy Uncertain 





WING to the activities of the Navy Department, coal 

mining in Alaska is attracting much attention at this 
time. While considerable development has been undertaken 
by the Navy Department it has nct been established that 
Alaska can be made the source of Jarge supplies of coal of 
navy grade, in the opinion of George S. Rice, chief mining 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines, who has recently returned 
from first-hand contact with the mining industry in that 
territory. The coal being developed at the Chicaloon mine 
is similar to that of the Pocahontas vein and unquestionably 
is of very high grade. The difficulty is that it is very badly 
admixed with wall rock and there is the danger that the 
continuity of the beds, of which there are several, will be 
interrupted by eruptive intrusions. Because of these condi- 
tions, extensive prospecting and development will be nec- 
essary to prove the value of these coal deposits. This pros- 
pecting is amply justified, Mr. Rice believes. The strategic 
importance of developing a naval coal supply on the Pacific 
Coast is great. Even from the standpoint of cost, there is 
a large leeway due to the fact that Pocahontas coal must be 
transported many thousand miles to Pacific bases. 

The Eska mine has been developed to a point where it 
can furnish the requirements of the railroad and the other 
demands along the railroad’s line. In fact, the output 
of the Eska mine can be trebled if the demand for the coal 
should develop. The quality of the coal will be improved 
with the completion of the government’s washery. Private 
development of coal in the vicinity of the Eska mine also is 
in progress. 

Several of the developments in the Behring River coal field 
were closed down recently. Apparently conditions are not 
considered propitious at this time to construct a branch of 
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the Copper River R.R. into that field. The coal in that 
region is of a semi-bituminous character. The beds are 
very contorted and their development depends upon the 
extension of the railroad. 


Coal Men in Central Pennsylvania Combine 
To Establish Safety-Service Stations 


HAT central Pennsylvania will have a safety-service 

station located in Johnstown which will reach all points 
in Cambria and surrounding counties is practically assured 
by reason of the interest manifested by the various coal and 
industrial concerns, according to John C. Mattern, originator 
of the plan. 

During the past month Mr. Mattern has circulated a peti- 
tion among coal operators, merchants and other industrial. 
heads with the result that sufficient capital has been pledged 
to warrant definite action in instituting the scheme. He has. 
received bids on automobile ambulances and on first-aid 
equipment, such as bandages, splints, stretchers, pulmotors. 
and lungmotors. 

It has been decided to establish stations at Altoona, 
Cresson, Clearfield, Somerset and Hooversville. Mine oper- 
ators in these places have pledged themselves to lend finan- 
cial aid in organizing and equipping these stations which 
would act as auxiliaries to the central offices, which would 
be located in Johnstown. The organization will be known 
as the Safety-First Association. Each mine operator,,. 
manufacturer or merchant or other person becoming affili- 
ated will contribute a pro-rata share of the initial cost. 
of the equipment for the station. For the money thus. 
expended the members will be protected with adequate first- 
aid and ambulance service during the fiscal year. 

After the initial cost of the station is defrayed the ma- 
terially reduced maintenance cost will be borne by the 
members of the association. In addition to being assured: 
of adequate service when such service is needed, those who 
contract for the service will be furnished first-aid instruc- 
tions for all employees for whom they may desire it. Mr. 
Mattern expects the stations to be established by Dee. 1. 
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Traffic manager American Wholesale Coal Association 


The new traffic department of the association began its activ- 
ities on Sept. 1. 
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Selling the Coal Industry to the Public’ 


Clarifying Conceptions and Eliminating Misconceptions of the Voter About 
Coal Paramount in Averting Restrictive Legislation—Policy of Delay Has Put 
Industry on Defensive and Added to Ultimate Cost of Educational Campaign 


Yeo ls. 


; dustry should be no cause for us to despair. Coal is not 

alone in this respect. Throughout this country— 
throughout the world—there is a growing. discontent with 
the whole fabric of our social order. Three-quarters of the 
populace is reaching for new isms—expressions of dissatis- 
faction with our social institutions. The Plumb plan, the 
Calder, Frelinghuysen and Kenyon bills, the packer legis- 
‘lation are but the manifestations of this discontent. 

We are prone to think and speak of ours as a capitalistic 
system. It is anything but that; it is an individualistic 
system. The lowliest coal digger can, has, and we hope 
always will, have the opportunity to rise to mine owner 
and operator. Some of you may have started that way. 
‘We all know those who did. And we know that some have 
risen to be thrust back again because they were not of the 
timber that can carry the load that is the burden of the 
‘man at the top. 

Because ours is the best and greatest social system in 
the world, we should assay the spirit of unrest and, where 
we can reach the cause, correct it, each within his province 
and industry. There falls on those who can keep clear 
heads these days the fundamental necessity of protecting 
the foundations of our institutions, of seeing the country 
through this winter, and the next few years, if need be, until 
‘sanity returns. 


No ONE WILL TAKE INITIATIVE IN DEFLATION 


What has all this to do with coal and with selling the 
coal industry to the people? Just this: The people who 
burn coal are dissatisfied with the price. The country is 
thoroughly sold on the idea that we must get down to a 
steady, normal basis, and proceed as usual, but no one is 
willing voluntarily to take his medicine. The man whose 
income is from his money and the man whose income is 
from his labor alike are seeking some way to justify keep- 
ing their levels up while the other fellow takes the decrease. 
Collectively we are anxious to hurry the process of defla- 
tion; we know it must be consummated before we can 
resume a satisfactory rate of business. The delivered price 
of household anthracite is about double that of pre-war 
times, that of bituminous for domestic use is but little lower 
relatively if the coal comes from union fields, but it is much 
lower if it comes from non-union mines. 

It is price and price only that is at the root of the public’s 
questioning of this industry. The demand is for lower price. 
The consumer cares little how that price be lowered; he is 
demanding that it come down. In this we must appreciate 
that it is the ultimate consumer, the man who cannot pass 
on the cost of fuel—the householder, in other words—that 
we are considering. For him coal is an inescapable neces- 
sity and to him the cost in dollars of his winter’s coal is 
an item of greater magnitude than for any other thing save 
food he buys outright. 

When we say that we should sell the coal industry to the 
public we mean that we want to show the people that cer- 
tain conceptions are misconceptions. For instance, the 
individual consumer with whom we are concerned, and who 
burns one in six of the tons of all kinds of coal produced 
in the country, thinks that the price of coal is controlled 
in the interests of the coal man. He knows the coal industry 
only through his contact with the retail dealer. He knows 
what is a fact in most cities, that there is one price no 
matter from whom he orders. He harks back to the old 
days when there was an anthracite trust, just as there were 
combines in many other industries, and when the railroads 


Bess the people have no confidence in the coal in- 
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were unregulated and indulged in unwarranted practices. 
Not only the average person but 99 per cent of the people 
in the country know nothing about the coal industry. The 
men in it know altogether too little. We all have just be- 
gun to find out the activating causes of the big movements 
of price and distribution—marketing, in other words. The 
man why buys coal for his home is just as suspicious of 
the coal industry as you and I are likely to be when we 
buy a pair of shoes at a price as high now as the highest 
during the war. 


PuBLIC LACKS CLEAR KNOWLEDGE OF COAL INDUSTRY 


The public has no conception of the difference between the 
hard- and soft-coal industries. We know that what we can 
say about one is the opposite of what can be said about the 
other. In the domestic sizes, hard coal is non-competitive 
as compared with all bituminous coal trade. Both are labor- 
ridden, but one more than the other, for the anthracite 
miners do not have the check-off. Yet the coal-consuming 
public in the East that uses hard coal is forming one opinion 
of the industry and the coal-consuming public in the West, 
which largely uses soft coal in its homes, is forming its 
opinions about coal on another set of facts. 

So as a first requisite to selling the public the coal indus- 
try I should put the necessity of a realignment of our 
thought as to how the industry should be divided. Instead 
of the anthracite and the bituminous operators, whose 
problems of production, distribution and price are widely 
different, we should look at the problem as divided between 
the marketing of domestic coal and of industrial coal. 
We know that big business—the railroads, the packers, the 
industrials, even the public utility plants—are able in the 
long run to take care of themselves. They use coal as a 
raw material, just as they use iron, steel, copper, lumber. 
They are able to pass on the ultimate consumer in the price 
of their finished product whatever price they have to pay for 
coal. Unless they can, they: are not successful in their 
enterprises. 

But the householder takes coal as a finished product. 
Furthermore, to him it is an essential—so essential that 
there is a powerful sentiment favoring the idea that coal 
is charged with public use. Perhaps coal for the house- 
holder is charged with public use, perhaps in so far as coal 
is the fuel that keeps the houses of our people warm, it is 
a public utility. Certainly not beyond that point, any more 
than other basic commodities, as iron, steel, metals, lumber 
and oil. But the great difficulty is to separate the two kinds 
of coal, the raw material and the finished product, in our 
own minds and in the minds of the public and to get treat- 
ment and consideration for each befitting its merits. 


How THE PUBLIC MANIFESTS DISSATISFACTION 


The disturbing legislative proposals that continually bob 
up in Congress and in our state Legislatures do not origi- 
nate with the legislators, except possibly as to form. They 
are manifestations of the public discontent with the price 
the voters have to pay for the coal that goes into their 
cellars. In the past year I have talked with many large 
industrial executives, and I have yet to find one who did 
not discuss coal from the standpoint of his own personal 
coal bill rather than from the standpoint of his business. 

Therefore our problem is to get to the voter with the 
story of coal, the coal he puts in his cellar. Until quite 
recently there has been no effort to stem the tide of hostile 
legislation except at the final stage. You remember the 
harrowing details of the great Dayton flood in 1913; how a 
vast torrent of water inundated that fair city and caused 
untold loss of life and property. When the rains that caused 
that historic flood started to fall there was no way under 
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heaven to prevent a catastrophe. What have the people 
in the Miama Valley done since then to prevent a recur- 
rence of such a flood? They have gone back up the valley 
to the farthest limits and built dams; dams across dry 
valleys, if you will, but dams that will catch the next flood 
before it starts. I am not sure but that it is too late to 
stop a catastrophe in the coal industry, but it is surely 
worth while trying while the weather is fair. There is no 
basis of permanent peace for the coal industry in pursuing 
a policy of waiting for the bogey of restrictive legislation 
to bob up in our legislative halls and there to strangle it. 
The place to set the coal industry straight is back home 
where sentiment originates. 


Wuy ANTHRACITE PRODUCERS ARE ADVERTISING 


There is and can be no basis of fact for the regulation 
and control of the coal industry in so far as the steam and 
industrial trade is concerned. Selling coal, both hard and 
soft, on this market is so highly competitive that there is 
nothing to be gained by such a course and much to be lost. 
The danger lies in the other direction. The anthracite pro- 
ducers have more at stake here than the bituminous men, 
for their business is in domestic coal. Steam coal to them 
is a troublesome byproduct. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they have been the first to go before the individual 
consumer through the medium of the newspaper with their 
story. And they started only a few weeks ago. They have 
reached a point where although a natural monopoly, they are 
asking the public for the right to live as individuals. 

This campaign of the anthracite operators is a tremen- 
dous step forward. So far it has been disappointing to me 
in that the story they are giving to the public falls short of 
satisfying because it tells but one-third of the story to 
the reader. Coal at the curb is what interests the voter. 
The anthracite operators’ advertisements carry the story 
no further than the mine and breaker. The reaction I have 
noted is, briefly: “Well, I cannot see how it can cost nearly 
$8 to mine a ton of coal, but even if it does, someone along 
the line after it leaves the mine is gouging us.” ~ 

The anthracite operators evidently are proceeding on the 
assumption that they will tell the story of why it costs so 
much to mine and prepare their coal and then let the rail- 
roads tell why it costs so much to transport it and in turn 
the retail dealers will advise their customers that they in 
turn have troubles and high costs. But if the railroads and 
the retailers fall down on their end, there is no assurance 
that the voter will be satisfied and let the producers alone. 
So far the public is getting explanations. The industry is 
on the defensive. 


TAKE CARE OF QUALITY AND SERVICE; IGNORE PRICE 


The second step in selling the coal industry to the public, 
therefore, is to get on the offensive. Recognizing that the 
discontent is on price, the producers of all coal should go 
before the individual consumers in an extensive campaign 
not to explain the price but to make them satisfied with the 
price. You know that it is not price that sells coal. It is 
quality and service. I thought I had seen the greatest 
expression of confidence when recently I read a letter to a 
coal company directing the shipment of coal and saying that 
the matter of price would be left to the shipper. But yester- 
day a producer told me that he had customers who merely 
ordered coal and never even mentioned price. Confidence 
first, then quality and service, and price will cause no tirade 
in Congress. 

Confidence must start and largely end with the dealer 
with whom the buyer comes in contact. He is your ambas- 
sador. I can see no hope of your educating the retailer in 
the way that he should go. There is another—-surer—way, 
and that is to educate the people and they will force the 
retailer into line. Tell the public the whole story from 
mine to curb, set up standards of merchandising, raise the 
level of the coal industry, as the public sees it, from dirty 
back-alley quarters to the dignity of State street. Tell 
the people what to expect in the way of service and quality 
and they will demand and get it. 

Forget your troubles and concern yourselves with the 
troubles of the public with coal. Gain confidence and then 
when you have difficulty the public will listen to you. You 
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can go into the office of the buyer of coal for big business 
and set him straight but you cannot reach the festering 
sore of public discontent that way. It will cost a million 
dollars a year to do what I propose, and it will reach but 
a small portion of the total trade in point of tonnage, but 
failure to do it is jeopardizing the entire industry. 


Canada’s January-June, 1921, Coal Output 
14. Per Cent Less Than Last Year 


RODUCTION of coal in Canada during the first six 

months of 1921 declined to 36 per cent of the amount 
produced during the corresponding period of 1920 but was 
5 per cent in excess of the output for the same period of 1919. 
With the exception of New Brunswick, none of the provinces, 
showed an output equal to the 1920 record. New Brunswick 
produced 104 per cent of its 1920 output and the other 
provinces follow in the order named: Saskatchewan, 94 per 
cent; British Columbia, 91 per cent; Nova Scotia, 87 per 
cent; Alberta, 79 per cent. 

The following table compiled by the Mining Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Satistics, shows the output, shipments 
and value of shipments of Canadian coal produced during 
the first half of this year. A part of the data included in 
the table has been estimated and the figures are therefore 
subject to revision. The total value of coal shipped during 
the period amounted to $32,882,953 and the average selling 
price reported from the different coal-producing areas 
ranged from $2.43 a ton for lignite coal in Saskatchewan to 
$8.53 a ton for anthracite in Alberta. The average for the 
dominion was $5.75. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN CANADA, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1921. 
(In Net Tons) 





Average 
: Total Value 
Provinces _ Output Shipments Value per Ton 
Nova Scotia 
Bitumin0us yee haere eee 2,750,319 2,257,261 $14,536,760 $6.44 
_New Brunswick 
Bituminous sere oan eee 69,230 65,768 377,508 5.74 
Saskatchewan 
Waterman Ge oe acts cts cere eater hea ata tee 145,394 136,670 332,108 2.43 
Alberta’ 
INMANEN Aan arigao hoop cate mgesa 2 46,402 10,357 $88,419 $8.53 
BG UMINOUS Arr, ercleeerenete epee 1,261,080 1,172,804 557113555 4.87 
Lignitey. zae.ce bili ete eae 1,125,312 979,021 4,405,594 4.50 
Total for Alberta............. 2,432,794 2,162,182 $10,205,568 $4.72 
British Columbia 
Bituminouss.. cee aac 1,385,323 1,094,405 $7,431,009 $6.79 
Total for Canada: eat 6,783,060 5,716,285 $32,882,953 $5.75 


Canada as a whole imported 104 per cent of the amount of 
anthracite coal brought in during the same period in 1920, 
and 132 per cent of the bituminous. Quebec was the only 
province which imported less anthracite during the six 
months than during the corresponding period of 1920, but. 
even then imported 96 per cent of the anthracite coal re- 
ceived in the half-year of 1920, an increase of 12 per cent 
over the figures for 1919. Manitoba and the Head-of-Lakes 
imported 169 per cent of the 1920 quota of anthracite; Nova 
Scotia, 140 per cent; New Brunswick, 128 per cent; Prince 
Edward Island, 108 per cent and Central Ontario, 107 per 
cent. In every case these figures show that more anthracite 
was imported during the past six months than in the corre- 
sponding six months in 1919. 

Bituminous coal entered at Fort William and Port Arthur 
and the customs port of Manitoba amounted to 235 per cent 
of the 1920 figures. Nova Scotia imported 224 per cent as 
much bituminous as during the same period of the previous 
year but the entire quantity was only some 1,500 tons. 
Quebec was more fortunate in the matter of bituminous than 
in the previous year and during the first six months received 
179 per cent of the amount which was brought in during 
the first six months of 1920. Central Ontario obtained 115 
Lp as compared with importations in the first half of 

The output from Canadian mines plus the amount im- 
ported and less the quantities exported leaves an amount 
which may be called the “coal supply.” This figure for the 
six months of 1921 was 14,233,302 tons, as compared with 
13,419,021 tons in 1920 and 12,130,794 tons in 1919. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





business already issued by the Department of Commerce is 

revealed by the detailed departmental survey for October, 
just released. This publication, the third number of “The Survey 
of Current Business,” shows the trend of all important industrial 
movements at the first of October. 

A careful study of the figures presented shows that, considered as 
a whole, business and industry have moved forward. In the majority 
of industries production and consumption increased and_ stocks 
declined. 

Iron and steel showed a steady gain. The building industry indi- 
cated improvement. Textile consumption figures continued to advance 
and exports of raw cotton were substantially larger than a year ago. 
The unemployment problem, while still far from disposed of, showed 
a decided change for the better. 

Loading of revenue freight on the railroads of the United States 
totaled 829,722 cars during the week ended Nov. 5, compared with 
952,621 cars during the previous week, or a reduction of 122,899, 
according to reports by the American Railway Association. This 
was 85,893 cars less than were loaded during the corresponding week 
in 1920 but 2,998 cars more than were loaded during the corresponding 
week in 1919. While there was a reduction in the loading of all com- 
modities compared with the week before, the principal decrease was in 
coal and merchandise and miscellaneous freight, which includes manu- 
factured products. The decrease in traffic was in the main due to the 
observance of two church holidays during the week. 

The subjoined paragraphs summarize the actual movements in each 
of the important industrial lines. 


To there is a real basis for the general statement of improved 


Building and Construction Soars 


Reports on contracts awarded in 
the 27 northeastern states showed a 
gain in value of 114 per cent over 
August in place of the usual 
seasonal decline. The total floor 
space showed a gain of 18.4 per 
cent. The September total in value 
is the largest monthly total this 
year and is the largest September 
total on record. The most marked 
feature of the month was _ the 
amount of residential construction, 
which was 39 per cent of the total 
contracts awarded, and _ which 
showed an increase of 165 per cent 
over last year in value, and 164 per 
cent over last year in square feet. 





Production of Newsprint Declines 


Newsprint production declined 3.4 


per cent and shipments dropped 5.7 
per cent in September. Stocks of 
newsprint gained 11.5 per cent. 
Paper other than newsprint gained 
10.6 per cent in September and 


shipments increased 12.8 per cent. 
Stocks declined 6.1 per cent for the 
month. Production, consumption 
and stocks of mechanical wood pulp 
declined in September. Chemical 
pulp gained 4 per cent in produc- 
tion and 6.5 per cent in consump- 
tion and shipments, while stocks de- 
clined 8.1 per cent. 





Rubber Consumption Shrinks 


Imports of crude rubber increased 
4.4 per cent in September and were 
23.9 per cent greater than for the 
same month of 1920. Consumption 
of crude rubber by tire manufac- 
turers made the seasonal decline 
amounting to 36.5 per cent in Sep- 
tember and tire and tube produc- 
tion dropped correspondingly. Do- 
mestic shipments of tires and tubes 
also showed a seasonal decline of 
from 25 to 30 per cent. Production 
is from 60 to 200 per cent above the 
average of the six months November, 
1920, to April, 1921. 


Textiles Show Marked Improvement 

Statistics of the wool industry re- 
flect improvement; consumption in- 
creased in September by 6.9 per 
cent over August, while the last 
report of stocks showed a decline. 

Cotton consumption increased 4.1 
per cent during September. The ex- 
port movement both of raw cotton 
and cotton cloth also improved dur- 
ing September, with an increase of 
5.9 and 10.5 per cent, respectively, 
over August, 1921, and of 132.3 and 
14.3 per cent over September, 1920. 
More cotton spindles were active 
than in August by 2.8 per cent. 

In finished cotton goods the ac- 


_ tivity again increased. Orders, bill- 


ings and operations increased from 5 
to 6 per cent over August, goods in 
storage were 7.5 per cent larger, 
while shipments were 13.9 per cent 
greater. Finishing mills operated 75 
per cent of capacity in September, 
the highest percentage attained in 
any month this year. 

The silk industry reflected a de- 
clining demand during September: 
imports declined by 10.1 per cent, 
consumption was 4.6 per cent less, 
while stocks increased by 20.7 per 
cent. The condition of this indus- 
try is greatly improved over last 
year, with increases in imports of 
133.3 per cent, in consumption of 
89.1 per cent and a decline in stocks 
of 55.7 per cent from September, 
1920. 





Fewer Business Failures Reported 


Business. failures. declined in 
number by 6 per cent, and in extent 
of liabilities by 13.8 per cent, from 
August. New incorporations were 
15.7 per cent less than in August. 
September, however, provided an in- 
crease of 48.5 per cent in new 
capital issues, the largest month 
since April. Dividend and interest 
payments in September were 50 per 
cent greater than both August, 
1921, and September, 1920. 





Metal Industries on Upturn 


The iron and steel industry evi- 
denced a slight improvement in pro- 
duction during September, with pig 
iron 2.7 per cent greater than in 
August and steel ingots 1.9 per cent 
greater. Exports and imports of 
iron and steel increased, by 24.2 and 
35.1 per cent, respectively. An in- 
crease in unfilled steel orders 
marked the turn from a long decline. 

Copper production turned upward, 
with a slight increase in August. 
An increased foreign demand is 
noted for this metal, with Septem- 
ber exports 44.1 per cent larger 
than August and, with one excep- 
tion, the largest monthly shipment 
since May, 1920. 

Zine production continued to de- 
cline, but at a descending ratio; the 
September decline was only 2 per 
cent. Stocks declined 6.1 per cent. 
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To Avert Economic Loss, Coal Producer Must 
Get $1 Per Ton Above Labor-Material Cost 


By THOMAS T. BREWSTER* 


7 bese proposition that essential industry is charged with 
public interest is acceptable if accompanied with the 
co-relative proposition that capital is entitled to preserva- 
tion and a fair return for its use, because it is obvious 
that, if the natural-resources industries are not maintained 
in a healthy and self-perpetuating condition, the common- 
wealth is impaired. 

A recent bulletin of the Census Department states the 
capital invested in the bituminous coal industry to be 
$1,904,450,123, and, assuming this to be a correct basic 
premise, pro rated on an annual production of 500,000,000 
tons, we have a capitalization of $3.81 per annual ton. 

Adhering to the proposition that capital is entitled to 
preservation and a fair return for its use, and with regard 
to the fact that dividends are subject to surtaxes, a current 
annual dividend rate of 8 per cent on capital invested in 
coal is as low as can be effective in keeping capital in the 
industry. And, as the corporate income will be subject to 
an income tax of 15 per cent, in order to derive a current 
distributable profit of 8 per cent the coal industry must 
have net earnings equivalent to 9.412 per cent per annum 
upon the capital invested, or $179,246,845 of annual profit, 
which, pro rated on 500,000,000 tons, demonstrates an in- 
terest charge equivalent to 35.849c. per ton. 

Assuming that one-third of the stated invested capital, or 
$634,816,717, represents investment in reserve and unde- 
veloped coal lands, and the balance, $1,269,633,416, repre- 
sents investment in coal, development and equipment of 
operating mines of an average life of, say, twenty years, and 
therefore must be replaced during that time, and without 
regard to the fact that the expense of development and 
equipment of such new mines will be much greater than that 
of those now exhausting, we are faced with the necessity of 
providing an annual replacement fund of, say, 5 per cent 
on the capital invested therein, or say $63,481,670, which, 
pro rated on 500,000,000 tons, demonstrates 12.69c. as the 
necessary reserve to replace current depreciation and de- 
pletion. This, added to the above demonstrated interest 
charge, gives 48.539c. as necessary to preserve capital and 
pay a fair return thereon. 

To the above should be added a provision for administra- 
tion and selling expenses, which may be moderately stated 
as an average requirement of 25c. per ton, making a total 
of 73.67c. per ton. This is exclusive of state and local 
taxation, of losses from bad debts, of any reserve for 
abnormal catastrophe, and contains nothing to cover indem- 
nity for killed and injured workmen. Hence, if the basic 
premise be correct, it is obvious that to conduct the coal 
industry without great ultimate economic loss, the managers 
of coal properties, as trustees for the capital intrusted to 
them and as trustees for the public good, must collect at 
least $1 per ton over and above the current expenses for 
labor and material. 





*President and general manager, Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


International Chamber to Meet Next Year 


In Rome; Will Study Fuel Economy 


(ANE ENE was made Oct. 21 by the American 
section of the International Chamber of Commerce 
that the second annual meeting of the International 
Chamber will be held in Rome, Italy, during the week of 
Sept. 18, 1922. At the first annual meeting, held last 
June in London, more than 200 American business men, 
representing virtually every industry in the United States, 
attended. The date for the next meeting was decided upon 
at a meeting of the Council of the International Chamber 
just held in Paris. The United States was represented 
at the council meeting by Owen D. Young, vice-president 
of the General Electric Co.; E. A. Filene, president, William 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, and Elliot H. Goodwin, vice- 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
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Great interest is being shown by American business 
men in the formation of committees which are to represent 
the United States in important matters which will come 
before the international body. Among the numerous sub- 
jects which are to be studied by the international com- 
mittees are export credits, foreign exchange, reciprocal 
treatment of foreign banks, bills of exchange, economy of 
fuel, international bureau of statistics, international com- 
mercial arbitration, international protection of industrial 
prosperity, unification of tariff nomenclature, reciprocal 
treatment of commercial travelers, reform of the calendar, 
through freight trains on great international traffic routes, 
uniformity of ships’ tonnage measurement, combined rail 
and ship bill of lading, uniform ocean bills of lading, uni- 
form interpretation of meaning of trade terms, and uniform 
passport regulations. 


British Power Station Makes Comparative 
Test of Oil and Coal for Fuel 


ESTS of oil for fuel in comparison with coal were con- 

ducted in Yorkshire, England, during the recent coal 
strike, according to reports to the Department of Com- 
merce. Oil was used to generate power at the Leeds 
Tramways power station at Crown Point, apparatus being 
specially fitted to the boilers. Much interest was aroused 
by the test in view of the poor quality and high prices of 
coal at present available for manufacturing purposes. The 
financial result was presented to the Tramways committee, 
showing that oil fuel only was used on eight boilers, seven 
of which are fitted with the Gretna type burner, two on 
each boiler, and one fitted with the Johnson type with four 
burners. Ten tons of oil were used and 11,300 units of elec- 
tricity generated, giving a consumption of 1.98 lb. at a 
cost of 1.115d. per unit, against coal consumption of 2.859 
Ib. at 0.56d. per unit of last year’s prices. 

The report stated that to make a fair comparison, several 
deductions should be made from the works cost if oil fuel 
only is used. It stated that if oil fuel only were used there 
would be a saving of £3,876 ($18,862 with the dollar at 
par) now expended for repairs and renewals, stoker gear 
and firebars, etc.; coal elevator repairs, wages of five fire- 
men, three elevator men and four laborers. The saving in 
oil for 71,265 units would be £331 ($1,611 at normal ex- 
change), saving in cost of removal of ashes would be £179 
($871) and saving in cost of boat hire £72 ($350). These 
amounts and in addition seventy-one units of electricity 
would be saved which are now expended in operation of 
stoker gear and coal elevator. The comparison of power 
expenses calculated on the year ended Mar. 31 last showing 
the difference in cost of oil fuel against coal fuel are given, 
the cost in coal being given at £48,771 ($237,344 with the 
dollar at par) and oil £80,957 ($393,977). 

Coal is figured at last year’s prices and oil at $25.55 at 
par per long ton. The report says the price of oil would 
have to be $13.87 per ton to compete with good coal at $8.75 
or $14.35 to compete with coal at $9.12 per ton. 


A COMPREHENSIVE REPORT on employment in the bitu- 
minous coal mining industry will be one of the outgrowths 
of the recent conference on unemployment, Commerce Sec- 
retary Hoover promises. He states, however, that it prob- 
ably will be six months before this report can be completed. 
It is understood that the material for this report will be 
drawn from various sources. The sub-committee which 
drafted the bituminous coal report covering emergency un- 
employment has been dissolved but certain members of that 
committee are expected to contribute to the report on per- 
manent methods of reducing the fluctuations in employment 
at coal mines. 


THE GOVERNMENT PURCHASES COMMITTEE of the National 
Coal Association was to have met Nov. 23 with the coal sec- 
tion of the government’s committee on co-ordination of pur- 
chases. The committee which is to co-ordinate coal pur- 
chases for the government is now making a survey of all 
the departments and compiling the data which it will be 
necessary to have at hand to buy coal in the most intelli- 
gent manner. 
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N.C.A. Executive Committee Meets in Cincinnati; Coal 
Statistics, Traffic and Freight Rates Discussed 


were attracted to Cincinnati for the meeting of the 

executive committee of the National Coal Association, 
which was held at the Hotel Gibson on Nov. 18. The meet- 
ing, which was the first held since the summer meeting in 
Chicago, had been postponed because of the illness of J. G. 
Bradley, of Dundon, W. Va., president of the association. 

The trade situation, taking in labor conditions and their 
relation to general stabilization, was summed up by Mr. 
Bradley in his opening address. In part he said: 

“The first thing on the program is for me to report to 
the board the activities of the association since we last met 
in Chicago, July 15. During that time the country has made 
more or less progress toward stabilization. The coal busi- 
ness today, I think, probably reflects very accurately the 
progress which the country has made, and while I do not 
think any one of our particular coal districts is doing any 
better than any other district, each one is in a very good 
position to know how far the country has progressed on 
the road to recovery. It is one of the functions of an 
organization of this sort, representing an industry as widely 
distributed through the country as this and doing business 
originating its product in as many states as we do, to help 
to restore the country to normal. 

“We can do much more collectively when we attempt that 
than we realize. Only last week Mr. Hoover pointed out 
what our coal industry can do toward assisting the steam- 
ship interests to get back to the position where they could 
really carry American commerce to the far parts of the 
world. I want to say that, representing this association, 
I found Secretary Hoover not only in accurate touch with the 
conditions in our industry but the conditions in other in- 
dustries, and that to my mind he has a grasp of the 
situation as a whole which he is willing to put at our 
disposal of other industries and which is refreshing and 
encouraging and gives me optimism as I look to the future. 


N wee a hundred coal operators and mine owners 


CONVINCING PROGRESS MADE IN HELPFULNESS 


“We have made great progress, I think, in the last six 
months in convincing official Washington that what we are 
trying to do is to be really helpful. We have made great 
progress in the last six months in securing co-operation 
from other industries, and I do not suppose there is any 
country in the world where the individual industries are so 
isolated as they are here in America. 

“Now, the facts of the coal industry have been pretty 
well disseminated among ourselves. We have made a little 
progress in getting the true facts of the bituminous coal 
industry to the people generally. There is a better under- 
standing of it in Washington than there was, but we must 
put these facts to the country as a whole. We must see 
that our next-door neighbor understands our business, be- 
cause there is a public influence upon the politician in office 
which is going to affect us in the end. 

“All the other producing industries of this country except 
ours have made material progress in adjusting their labor 
situation. Ours has not. That adjustment must come. We 
know that it is coming and we are doing everything to force 
it. We must let the public know that that is what we are 
doing; that there is no collusion between us and the miners 
to maintain a wage which puts a burden upon every house- 
holder. We must make it known that we are back of the 
railroads in their effort to reduce their labor costs so that 
they can reduce rates. Some will say that that is no busi- 
ness of this association, but in a time like this we would be 
cowardly indeed if we did not stand for a reduction of an 
absurd labor cost in our industry. 

“The facts are there. They stare us in the face. They are 
known to people in the industry and out of the industry, 
and I say that we should go out from this meeting with the 
determination that the cost of producing coal must come 
down for the benefit of the public; the cost of transportation 


must come down for the benefit of the public, and both must 
come down for the ultimate adjustment of business and to 
lay the foundation for the prosperity which is ahead of us. 
Now, the quicker those readjustments are made, the better. 
Other industries must stand with us in our time of trial. 
The people of the United States must be back of us, but we 
cannot expect them to be back of us if we do not tell them 
the truth.” 

The executive committee took cognizance of a matter 
that was recently dealt with editorially by Coal Age when 


. Alfred M. Ogle, of Indianapolis, brought to its attention the 


question of the continuation of the publication of statistics 
gathered by the Geological Survey. Mr. Ogle declared that 
this was a matter in which the general and business public 
was vitally interested and one of the means by which it 
could keep informed as to the volume of coal that was being 
produced and its effect upon market conditions. 

The resolution pointed out that funds were not available 
through the appropriations made by the Department of the 
Interior for the continuation of the publication of these re- 
ports, and as the money could be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the directors urged President Harding 
to transfer the work of the Geological Survey to the De- 
partment of Commerce so that there would be no stoppage 
of this valuable source of information. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN Cost ACCOUNTING APPROVED 


T. T. Brewster, as chairman of the committee in charge 
of the question of cost accounting, reported on the results 
that were obtained through the meeting of the secretaries 
and members of his committee held in Cincinnati in Septem- 
ber. He said that other than a few minor changes that had 
been suggested in the forms that had been submitted and 
which a sub-committee that had been appointed had passed 
upon, the movement in that direction had general approval. 

Chairman Bochus, of the publicity department, reported 
upon the progress that has been made with the Coal Review 
and the policies that were being followed there. 

T. H. Watkins, of the Pennsylvania Coal Corporation, of 
New York City, submitted a report of a committee of which 
he is the head, representing the raw materials interests 
of the country, which met with Secretary Hoover of the 
Department of Commerce. Mr. Watkins related the difficul- 
ties attending the present-day export situation and out- 
lined the suggestions made by the Secretary as a means to 
help the export business and restore the equilibrium of 
trade. Secretary Hoover, he said, pointed out the assistance 
these producers could give in co-operation with ship owners, 
who were bending every effort toward removing the obstacles 
to American trade abroad. 

J. D. A. Morrow went into the problems of production 
which have to be faced, while counsel for the association 
took up the matter of publication of values of coal and, 
citing authorities, again declared that he could see no reason 
why this should be illegal. 

On Thursday evening a number of traffic men and others 
met with John Callahan, the traffic expert of the associa- 
tion, and went over the transportation problems that have to 
be faced. Much interest was evinced in what Mr. Callahan 
had to say in regard to the possibility of reductions in 
freight rates. 


Hupson COAL Co. CONSIDERS PURCHASE OF COAL UNDER 
WILKES-BARRE RIVER COMMON.—C. Dorrance, vice-president 
and general manager of the Hudson Coal Co., has expressed 
a desire to look over the proposition of the City of Wilkes- 
Barre as to the coal under its River Common, the price 
offered for which by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and the 
Glen Alden Coal Co. being regarded by the city councilmen 
as ridiculous, was commented on editorially by Coal Age 
recently. A tender similar to that offered the Lehigh and 
Glen Alden companies will be made to the Hudson company. 
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Howat, Kansas’ Mine-Worker Ex-President, 
Expelled from Union 


N EXTENSION of the open fight between the insurgent 

unions in Kansas and Illinois and the United Mine 
Workers of America, Alexander Howat, for twenty years a 
figure in the labor controversies of Kansas and president 
till reduced from that post by the International Executive 
Committee, was expelled Nov. 17 from the organization. 
Included in the order of expulsion were all those who have 
recently been suspended from office. 

Howat and August Dorchy, the latter the deposed vice 
president, are in jail in Columbus, Kan., under sentence 
for having refused to end strikes in an industry essential to 
the public on demand of the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion of the state. Van A. Bittner, formerly president of 
District No. 5, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed special 
representative in Kansas of the International Union. He 
had declared it his intention to suspend 4,000 mine workers 
who refused to return to work. The insurgent organization 
in Kansas now has as its head John Fleming, who has de- 
clared that no threats of expulsion will move any of his men 
to go back to work. 

Meanwhile the Illinois mine workers, careless of threaten- 
ing expulsion, have sent $60,000 worth of provisions into 
the district, according to William Orr, traveling auditor of 
the Central States Wholesale Co-operative Association, 
which has been furnishing supplies and extending credit 
to the strikers. John H. Walker, president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, will address the strikers soon 
to hearten them in their determination to continue to defy 
the law and the union. 


Martial Law in Huerfano County, Colorado 


URSUANT on a reduction of wage at the mines of the 
Paserens: where the majority of the votes taken had been 
favorable to a wage decrease, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
with the approval of the State Industrial Commission on 
Nov. 16 declared a reduction of wage of 30 per cent to take 
effect Nov. 17 at thirteen of its twenty-six mines in Colorado. 

Henry Capps, sheriff of Huerfano County, wrote Governor 
Shoup saying that the situation appeared too dangerous to 
be left in the hands of the county authorities and recom- 
mended the state to assume control. “Threats have been 
made freely,” he wrote, “that company property would be 
destroyed and that any miner who would attempt to work 
under the new wage scale would be killed, his home burned 
and his family subjected to all manner of indignities. It is 
my conviction that many of these threats will be carried out 
unless a force far larger than I can command is placed in 
this county.” 

In consequence of this communication Governor Shoup 
decided to do what has almost never been done before in the 
United States when industrial trouble threatened. He de- 
clared martial law in Huerfano County and backed his 
action by sending in the State Rangers and such units of 
the National Guard as he deemed necessary. Much of the 
trouble hitherto arising has come from letting the mischief 
be done and then sending in the militia to guard the burned 
buildings, superintend the burial of the killed and maintain 
the status quo which the violence has created. This is the 
explanation of the violence which is so common and so de- 
plorable in the sparsely-settled and poorly-policed areas of 
the country. 

Adjutant General Hamrock will take charge of the en- 


forcement of law and order and he has already ruled that - 


he will have no tent colonies such as made so much trouble 
at Ludlow. This particular colony President McLennon of 
district No. 15 proposed to re-establish. 

The company declares that in Las Animas County 50 per 
cent of the men are working, and in Huerfano only about 
25 per cent. The union says the strike is general. When 
efforts were made to prevent the sale of arms and ammuni- 
‘ tion it was found that at Walsenburg the entire stocks of 
arms had been sold out. 

Letters threatening the death of Superintendent E. H. 
McClary, of the Oakdale Coal Co.’s mine at Oakview, were 
turned over to the State Rangers, and a detachment under 
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Sergeant Christensen was accordingly sent to €uard the 
mine and the superintendent’s house. Adjutant General 
Hamrock asserts that he can prove that at a miners’ meet- 
ing Noy. 15 eight men volunteered to kill the Amiti brothers, 
whose cabin had been bombarded the night before. A let- 
ter to McClary read “Get out of the camp tonight or you'll 
get killed.” 


C. M. Roehrig Resumes Engineering Work 


LIFFORD M. ROEHRIG has decided to return to his 

former occupation of consulting and mining engineer, 
with main offices located in Huntington, W. Va. He will 
engage in general engineering work pertinent to the coal- 
mining industry, personally specializing on report and 
appraisal work. 

Mr. Roehrig first entered into engineering work with the 
Consolidation Coal Co., being later associated with the 
Davis Coal & Coke Co., Madeira Hill anthracite interests 
and in 1912 joined the consulting forces of Cunningham & 
Conner in Huntington. In December, 1917, he was offered 
and accepted the newly created position of secretary of the 
Northeast Kentucky Coal Association, remaining in this 
special work until June, 1920. In the summer of 1920 he 
became connected with the Tuttle Corporation, an export 
company of New York City, in the capacity of manager 
of production. 


C. R.R. of N. J. Sells Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Stock; Consideration, $32,500,000 


FTER a meeting of the directors of the Central Railroad 

of New Jersey, Thursday, Nov. 17, it was announced 

that the company had sold its 169,788 shares of Lehigh & 

Wilkes-Barre coal stock to a syndicate composed of the 

Burns Brothers interests, minority stockholders of the coal 
company and some independent coal interests. 

The total consideration to be received by the seller is, in 
round figures, $32,500,000, according to the statement of 
the company. The dates of payment of the instalments are 
Dec. 6, 1921; July 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1 and Oct. 1, 1922. The 
first payment to be received by the selling company will 
be about $10,000,000. 

On April 26, 1920, the U. S. Supreme Court sustained the 
government’s contention that the Reading Company con- 
trolled railroads and coal companies in violation of anti- 
trust laws, and ordered the dissolution of the combine, which 
included the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. A committee 
composed of Robert W. de Forest, Edward T. Stotesbury 
and Daniel Willard was appointed on Sept. 29, 1921, to dis- 
pose of the Jersey Central’s coal stock before Dec. 11. 


Will Pay Million Dollars to Enemy Aliens 


ORE than $1,000,000 in claims for workmen’s compen- 

sation, held up by the Alien Property Custodian dur- 
ing the world war, is awaiting claimants and will be paid 
as soon as President Harding proclaims peace. 

Clifford B. Connelley, Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try of Pennsylvania, has announced that there are 628 
cases for which petitions have been filed with the Federal 
Government and affecting $1,200,000 of Pennsylvania com- 
pensation. The cases are those of enemy aliens who left 
this country at the outbreak of the war or who, having 
worked or lived here prior to that time, were in enemy 
countries during the war. Much of the money will go to 
families of men injured or killed in Pennsylvania, and 
numerous cases are those of former miners. 


Coal-Tax Decision Not Expected This Year 


HE test case attacking the constitutionality of the 

Pennsylvania anthracite coal tax probably will reach 
argument before the State Supreme Court in Philadelphia 
in January. 

The case will be argued in the Dauphin County Court, 
Harrisburg, on Nov. 25, and it is expected that a decision 
will be rendered during December, when an appeal will be 
carried at once to the appellate court with the request that 
the case be placed near the head of the argument list. 
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Railways Make 10 Per Cent Cut m Freight Rates on 
Agricultural Products; Reductions Sought on Coal 


all agricultural products was announced Nov. 16 fol- 

lowing a meeting of the Association of Railway Exec- 
utive in New York City. The reduction will mean a saving of 
$55,000,000 annually to shippers. The executives will not 
wait for any relief in the form of wage reductions, and 
through a special arrangement with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the usual thirty-day requirement for new 
rate schedules will be waived, making the lower rates ef- 
fective inside of ten days. 


A N IMMEDIATE 10-per cent cut in the freight rates on 


This is the first nation-wide freight rate reduction since . 


the period of Federal control. The reduction is to hold for 
six months, by which time it is expected the U. S. Railway 
Labor Board will have adjudicated the wage cut cases so 
that additional rate reductions may be made. 

The lower rates will be effective throughout the country 
except in the New England district, where an exception was 
made because of the weakness of many of the carriers. 

This, in substance, is the proposal made by the railway 
executives to the Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. 12 
after an all-day conference called by the commission to de- 
termine on methods by which freight rates could be reduced. 
It is an earnest of good faith of the roads’ intention to pass 
to the public any saving they might obtain through wage 
reductions, according to several executives, and in no way 
affected their demand for such reductions. 

Formal notices have already been posted by the railroads 
in the Eastern and Western districts calling for conferences 
to consider a cut in wages, and the lines in the Southeast- 
ern and Southwestern territories are expected to make their 
announcements within a week. The fifty-two Eastern roads 
made their declaration on Nov. 15. More than 1,650,000 
railroad workers in the country will be affected by the 
wage cuts. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission apparently received 
with favor the program for a 10 per cent reduction in freight 


rates on agricultural products. The reductions probably 
will be made effective not later than the middle of December. 

The Transcontinental Freight Bureau at Chicago on 
Saturday, Nov. 19, announced rate reductions on lumber, 
shingles and lumber products from Pacific Coast points to 
the East and New England. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been asked to authorize publication of the new 
tariffs. 

Renewed efforts are being made by representatives of the 
coal-mining industry and of the iron ore producers to ob- 
tain a reduction in freight rates on those commodities. Since 
the railroad executives have announced their intention to 
apply for permission to reduce by 10 per cent all rates on 
agricultural products there has been a noticeable falling off 
in orders placed for coal. A telegraphic survey of the situa- 
tion made by George H. Cushing, managing director of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association, leads him to believe 
that consumers generally will withhold orders as long as 
possible in the hope that further shipments may come under 
the reduced rates which they expect to see put into effect in 
the near future. 

In that connection, however, it is pointed out at the De- 
partment of Commerce that it is likely to be some time 
before the railroad officials complete the collection of in- 
formation they are now gathering of the coal-rate situation. 
For that reason it may be some weeks before the railroads 
are in a position to act, and even then considerable time 
must be lost in the formalities of obtaining the permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The statutory 
requirement is thirty days before the new rates may be 
put into effect, although the commission has the power to 
act specially and put them into effect on less than the 
statutory notice. For these reasons it is pointed out that 
it is unlikely that reduced rates on coal can be made effective 
before the middle of January, with the probabilities point- 
ing to even a later date. 





Wilkes-Barre Coal Strikers Resume Work 


MPLOYEES of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the 

Hillside Coal & Iron Co. in the Pittston District, who 
went on strike Monday, Nov. 14, voted to return to work 
Nov. 21. The action was taken after the pump runners, 
engineers and firemen had refused to join the walkout. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 men and boys were affected. 

The strike was caused by the refusal of a mine superin- 
tendent to promote a blacksmith’s helper and by alleged 
violations of the contract miners’ agreement. The opera- 
tors refused to consider the grievances until the men re- 
turned to work. 


Idle Freight Cars Gain; First Since April 


REIGHT cars idle because of business conditions totaled 

277,669 on Nov. 8, compared with 264,700 on Nov. 1, 
or an increase of 12,969 cars, according to reports by the 
American Railway Association. The increase in the number 
of such cars was the first to be reported since the week 
of April 7 last, when the peak was reached and at which 
time there were 618,007. Of the total number of cars idle 
because of business conditions, 93,172 were surplus or serv- 
iceable freight cars immediately available for use if busi- 
ness conditions warranted, while the remaining 184,497 
were freight cars in need of repairs. 


Federal Trade Commission Files Complaint 
Against Bernice Coal Co. 


IE Bernice Coal Co., of Chicago, IIl., is named respond- 
ent in a formal complaint issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The respondent is charged with passing off 
goods by adopting the name “Bernice Coal Co.” as a trade 


name, thereby leading purchasers falsely to believe that 
the respondents sell genuine “Bernice coal,’’ which latter 
name has been descriptive of a certain coal produced in 
Pope County, Ark., for so long a time that it has become 
associated in the minds of consumers and producers with 
the high-grade coal produced in that county and with no 
other coal. 

Simon Levy, who carried on the business of the Bernice 
Coal Co., has admitted that confusion has arisen over his 
adoption of the name Bernice Coal Co., and asserts that 
he has ceased to sell his coal under the name of Bernice 
coal. Thirty days are given respondent in which to answer 
charges in the complaint, after which the case will be tried 
on its merits. 





DURING THE DEBATE in the House of Representatives in 
which that body agreed to the Senate amendment to the 
tax revision bill fixing the maximum surtax rate at 50 per 
cent, Representative Parker, of New Jersey, favored a lower 
rate, saying men of wealth could earn more by putting their 
money in undeveloped coal mines. Representative Browne, 
of Wisconsin, favored the higher rate, charging that coal 
companies and others “have always made excessive profits.” 
He quoted Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, as saying that one 
coal company last year paid excess profits taxes of $1,000,- 
000. He referred to the Treasury Department report of 
1917, which he said showed that some coal companies were 
making excess profits and that profits as high as 100 per 
cent were not uncommon on capital stock. He said the 
Treasury report showed that of 404 coal companies re- 
ported upon, 185 earned profits for their capital stock of 
100 to 7,856 per cent for 1917. “In other words,” said 
Mr. Browne, “nearly half of the coal companies paid profits 
equal to their entire capital stock and one of the mines paid 
profits equal to 78 times its capitalization.” 
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Weekly Review 


as an aftermath of too much artificial stimula- 

tion of demand. During the last thirty days buy- 
ing increased out of all proportion to requirements 
when the rail and miners’ strikes loomed. As a con- 
sequence, reserves are topheavy and much unsold coal 
“on track” has gone at distress prices to avoid demur- 
rage—November’s coal was sold in October. 

In some regions, especially smokeless, operators have 
curtailed their running time, preferring to remain idle 
rather than to dig coal that must be placed on the 
bargain counter to be moved. More contracts are being 
revised downward in an attempt to put prices more 
nearly in line with current quotations, and at the same 
time keep as much coal as possible out of the spot 
market. Coal Age index of spot bituminous coal prices 
stands at 88 on Nov. 21, a decline from 91 on Nov: 14, 
and the most notable break since the end of June. 


Be= and shippers are catching their breath 


BUYERS INTERESTED ONLY IN ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


Buyers everywhere, aware of the flattened markets, 
refuse to listen to sales talk unless the price is ex- 
tremely attractive. Stocks of domestic bituminous coal 
in the Midwest are so heavy and solicitors have so 
actively combed the territory for orders that many 
dealers refuse them entrance and have posted signs on 
their doors to that effect. 

The action of the railroads in reducing rates on agri- 
cultural products has been hailed as a good omen by 
coal buyers and sellers alike and one which many are 
led to believe presages a reduction of coal rates. The 
commission has been petitioned to reduce freights on 
coal, and uncertainty as to what action will be taken 
is disconcerting to the trade. Sober counsel prevails 
among the operators, who realize the plight of the 
roads and anticipate no general rate decrease until 
wages again come down. 


trade, to the detriment of the premiums that independ- 
ent operators have been receiving. Considerable distri- 
bution is now certain to be spread over the winter, as 
buying by the householder has lagged all season, due 
to the financial stringency which made small-lot pur- 
chasing popular. Steam sizes are again hard to move 
and much of this coal is going to storage. 
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Furnace demand fails to sustain the recently increased 
rate of production of beehive coke. The immediate 
future is less promising. With the addition of 630 
ovens to the active list the Frick company now has 2,000 
ovens in commission. There is no market activity and 
prices have softened. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of bituminous coal in the second week of 
November was 8,466,000 tons, a decrease of more than 
800,000 from the previous week and 2,500,000 from the last 
week of October. Election on Nov. 8 and Armistice, Nov. 
11, account for the magnitude of the drop, the Geological 
Survey estimating that the 9,600 cars of coal loaded on 
Nov. 11 represented but one-third of a working day. In- 
formation available the early part of the present week in- 
dicates that in the week of Nov. 19 production took a further 
slump, for which holidays and strikes are not accountable. 
The market is full of coal but buying seems to have largely 
ceased until possibly after the Thanksgiving holiday. 


















Warm weather also is slowing up the anthracite retail 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Week Ended: 1921 
Oct. 29 (6) 10,956,000 
Nov. 5 (0) 9,315,000 
Novwl2) (Qe Seer assee 8,466,000 
Daily average......... 1,590,000 
Calendar year......... 355,990,000 
Daily average calendar 
Var} 24 distr basen 1,336,000 
ANTHRACITE 
Oct. Rita ie 1,780,000 
Nov. 5. 1,716,000 
1,373,000 
77,203,000 
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472,349,000 
1,763,000 
































Millions af Net Tons 










1,743,000 








76,123,200 


(a) 
Calendar VearelO) ea yeire 











385,000 
389,000 
18,462,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report, 
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November 24, 1921 COAL 


Following a 30 per cent cut in wages, nine of eighteen 
mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. were shut down last 
week. The reduction restored the 1919 scale and 2,000 men 
are out in the district affected, with 600 others involved 


in a sympathetic strike. 
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1.6 
Bituminous Coal Durnped at 
1.4 -LakeErie Ports, by Weeks. 
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The all-rail movement of coal to New England declined 
in the week of Nov. 12; being 3,032 cars of anthracite, a 
decrease of about 300 from the previous week, and 3,459 
cars of bituminous, a decrease of 100 cars. Anthracite was 
50 per cent more than a year ago and bituminous about 
75 per cent of last year. 

The Lake movement is nearly completed. With the docks 
well stocked there will be more than the usual number 





AGE 859 


of winter cargoes tied up. Lake dumpings were 264,530 
net tons during the week ended Nov. 21—253,685 cargo and 
10,845 vessel fuel—as compared with 711,844 tons in the 
corresponding week in 1920. Movement for the season to 
date is 22,616,536 tons, as compared with 22,452,818 in 1920. 

Hampton Roads dumpings in the week ended Nov. 17 
were 290,433 gross tons, an increase of nearly 40,000 tons 
over the previous week. This variation is not unusual and 
is not due to market causes. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal was affected by local elections. 
and the observance of Armistice Day. The output was 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 
































Market Oct. 24, Nov. 7, Nov. 14, Nov. 21, Market Oct.24, Nov.7, Nov. 14, Nov: 21, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 19217 Quoted [9219 192i 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Cclumbus.... $4.70 $4.85 $4.75 a. 25@ $4.50 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... $2.20 $2.15 $2.10 $2.00@$2.05 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus. tae2.05% ) 2.55) 2.25 .25@ 2.50 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.70 1.60 1.35 1.30@ 1.35 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 1.60 1.75 1.60 i , 50@ ai 85 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.25@ 4.50 Midwest 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 3.15 3.15 2.85 2.25@ 3.00 Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.95 3.65 3.65 3.50@ 4.05 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.90 4.80 4.80 ped 4.90 Franklin, Ill. minerun.... Chicago..... 300 2.90 3.15. 2.50@ 3.95 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.60@ 2.00 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 190 160 150 115@ 2.00 
Cambria mine run. Boston. 5 os os 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.10@ 2.60 Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.7% 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... 1.99 1.90 1.90 1.50@ 2.00 Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 2.25 2.50 2.65 2.00@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.40 3.20 3.05 2.90@ 3.25 Gentral, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... E75 8a A GOr POC @r 1 75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.30 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.95 3.55 3.55 3.00@ 4.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.90 2.65 2.70 2.60@ 2.75 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.55 2.90 2.80 2.60@ 2.90 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York. . -- 2.60 2.50 2.40 2.25@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1,85 u elec a0 Fee te b0@) 2.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.45 2.45 2.45  2.25@ 2.60 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2:70 2.70 3.05 2.60@ 3.00 
Pool 9 ates Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.45 2.35 2.40 2.35@ 2.45 Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago. .... 2.50 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.60 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.30 2.15 2.15 %.00@ 2.15 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... e200 eelnt oe Leo 0. eh 25 rel Lip. 
Pool 10 (H. Gr, Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.25 Standard lump........... St. Louis 3265, 3.35" 13210 3.00@ 3.25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10  _ Standard minerun....... St. Louis 2.00 1.95 2.05 1.90@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York, 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.80@ 1.95 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 0.90 0.75 0.90 0.85@ 1.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... ‘ Philadelphia... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville... 2.90 3.25 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... “ Baltimore... 2.00 1.85 2.00 2.00 West Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.40 2.20 2.00 1.75@ 2.00 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. screenings...... Louisville. . 1.25 0.85 0.95 0.60@ 1.40 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.80 1.65 1.70 1.60@ 1.75 South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia, 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.80 Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.75 3.75 3.75  3.25@ 4.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.50@ 1.80 Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham.. 2.15 2.15 2.15 1.75@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 265 2.60@ 2.70 Big. Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
Pittsburgh mine run (St); Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 § & Ky. lump........... Louisville... 3.90 3.75 3.90 3 50@ 3.75 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.30@ 1.50 §’B) Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.20 2.30 2.10 2.15@ 2.25 
Kanawha'lump........... Columbus.... 3.50 3.25 3.30 3.00@ 3.40 § WB. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.10@ 1.25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.15 2.05 2.00 1 75@ 2.00 Kangaslump....... ji... Kansas City. .... 5.50 5.50 5.00 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.15 1.10 1.15 0.90@ 1.15 Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 425°" 4.25 4.25 
Hocking lump............ Columbus,... 3.30 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.30 Xansas sereenings........ Kansas City. rit . OS Sr 2°50 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.10 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.10 1.10 1.10 0.90@ 1.05 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. Sey ys Per! 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00@ 3.25 +Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Marke Freight Nov. 7, 1921 Nov. 14, 1921 Nov. 21, 1921;———— 
Creed Cite Independent Company Independent ) Company Independent Company 
IB POIEGT iprere siajojores 0! s .00 New York...... $2.61 “Masten Setters CPIM AUON Yay by" URIS S7,60@ 8777507 Biomactetont: cx: $7.60@ $7.75 
IBEGKONaiaivis'cfcreps 04 9100 Philadelphia... .. 2.66  $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 
Broken... Chicago........ 5.63 13. 40* ETS ORS Me UCR Cm ret pee oe eet Peek Pater s | Nast t* 
Egg.... New York...... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.40 7.60@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 
Egg.. Philadelphia..... 2.66 8.10@ 8.35 rhe Tee ae 8. oe a: 75 Ise 8. Uae 35 i de 
Egg.. Chicago........ 5.63 13. 40* : : f : : 
ai New Ko or he 2.61 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove. Philadelphia. ... 2.66 8.50@ 8.75 8. heen 8. a a 8. 00@ 8.35 8. apne 00 8. Lee 35 
Stove. Chicago. 5.63 13. 40* : : : , t 
Chestnut New oak Ne 2.61 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut Philadelphia 2.66 8.25@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut Chicago. 5.63 13. 40* be =12.80* 8. 25** 7. 40** S257 ane 7.40** 
Pea.2tes: New York 2.47 5.75@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 5.50@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 §.50@ 5.765 6.05@ 6.45 
Pea Miaiecaecaee « Philadelphia 2.38 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
Li PO ee ee Chicago. 5.63 12.40* 11. 15* 6.60** 5.80** 6. 60** 5. 80** 
Buckwheat No. bee New York 2.47 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 7 # 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Buckwheat No. Philadelphia 2.38 3.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 
i New York...... 2.47 2.15@ 2.40 2.50 2.00@ 2. 40 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
Philadelphia 2.38 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ | 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.10@ 1.25 1.50 1.10@ 1 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 
New York...... DEAT Mie 2a As Mreiss 2.50 | Beacosnies YET) ee Wie TS 2.50 





*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 
+Advanoes over previous week shown 1n heavy type, declines in italtes. 


**Net tons, f. o. b. es. 
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1,373,000 net tons, as against 1,942,000 tons in the latest 
full-time week. The decrease did not exceed what might 
have been expected from experience and does not suggest 
a slackening demand. 


Coal Age Index 88, 
Week of November 
21, 1921. This dia- 
gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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Cumulative production to Nov. 1 is 74,400,000 net tons. 
This is 1,200,000 tons ahead of 1920 and well in excess of 
1919, but is about one and one-half million tons behind 
1913 and 1914. October production was 7,580,000 tons, an 
increase over September of 456,000 tons. 
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COKE 


Beehive coke production decreased slightly during the 
week ended Nov. 12, when 103,000 net tons were produced, 
according to the Geological Survey. During the preceding 
week the output was 116,000 tons. While the Frick com- 
pany is increasing its production in the Connellsville region 
more independents are putting out their ovens as the de- 
mand grows weaker. Prices have softened and now stand 
at $3@$3.15 for furnace and $4@$4.50 for foundry. Both 
byproduct and beehive coke production increased during 
October. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Net Tons) 
Byproduct Beehive 
Coke Coke Total 
1917 Monthly average............ 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 Monthly average............ 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 Monthly average............ 2,095,000 1,587,000 3,682,000 
1920 Monthly average............ 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
Dulyspl OZ Gascon see hed oee 1,285,000 181,000 1,466,000 
Avzust 092 Te aacte cite a sie etree 1,402,000 248,000 1,650,000 
September, 192i]! (eu0.).2e ea, dens le 423:000 289,000 1,712,000 
October; 921. eet ey ees l, 734, 000 416,000 2,150,000 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. 


Coal consumption by the coke industry has slumped 
sharply. The October total was only 49 per cent of the 
average monthly consumption of coal for coke manufac- 
ture in 1920, representing a reduction of 3,000,000 tons per 
month. 


ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 


(Net Tons) 
Consumedin Consumedin Total Coal 
Byproduct Beehive Consumed 
Ovens Ovens 

1917 monthly average............. 2,625,000 4 354,000 6,979,000 
1918 monthly average............. 3,072,009 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 monthly average............. 2,988,000 2,478,000 5,466,000 
1920 Monthly average............ 3,685,000 2,758,000(4) 6,443,000 
JULY ul 92 los. 2 seh renicvamaeee ores oes 1,846,000(a) 286,000(a) 2 132,000 
August, 1921. we 6 Re 2,015,000(a) 391 000(a) 2,406,000 
September, 1921. riaisisfecentyanae e 2),044:000(a) 456,000(a) 2,500,000 
Octobery 192i sa..c.ek ake reeecteretee 2,491,000(a) 656,000(a) 3,147,000 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged in 
byproduct ovens, and 63.4 per cent in bechive ovens. 





Foreign Market 


And Export News 





South American Tonnage Increases; 
Hampton Roads Feels Coastwise 
Slump; Prices Unchanged. 


Export business was somewhat im- 
proved last week with thirteen foreign 


cargoes cleared and a number of other pull 


markable decrease in dumpings, doing Cuba 
about one-third the business of the 
Virginian piers, and less than one-third 
of the Norfolk & Western dumpings. 

The tone of the market is still very 
The outlook for foreign business 


vessels awaiting cargo. Much of this 
is being sold on the spot market, with 
some little business still under con- 
tract. Only one cargo cleared for Eu- 
rope, South American ports being the 
active markets for shippers. 

The coastwise business was somewhat 
duller than usual, with a number of 
barges and schooners waiting here on 
the spot to take loads at somewhat 
lower rates than have obtained during 
the last few weeks. The generally 
quoted rate to New England is $1, with 
some charters being made a little under 
that figure. 

Pools 1 and 2 are monopolizing the 
business, very little demand being found 
for the lower grades of coal. Prices 
remain approximately the same, with 
some reductions being made on specific 
cargoes in the case of coal that is on 
demurrage, or threatened with the ex- 
piration of its free time at port. 

The Newport News piers of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio have shown a re- 


is somewhat brighter than at any other 
time within the last two months, and 
hope is held out for a certain stimulus 
in this trade as winter progresses. 
porters are watching closely develop- 
ments in the British mining industry. 
The feeling is beginning to prevail that 
the labor unrest there may again cause 
trouble and give American shippers a 
chance to regain markets which have 
been lost to the British. 





United States Coal and Coke Exports 
and Imports During October 


While exports of bituminous coal, in 
October, increased slightly over those 
of September, the volume moving to 
other countries is considerably less 
than one-third of the figure for 
October, 1920. Details, which are 
those of the Department of Commerce, 
covering exports and imports of coal 
and coke, in October, 1921, and the re- 
vised figures for October, 1920, are as 
follows: 


Oct., 1920 Oct., 1921 
Anthracite. s..cn ae. anes! os 444,39] 307,873 
Bituminous see teee eee 4,580.169 1,328,513 
Exported to: 
BYP ANCE sc.ce ees ie ee 852,190 480 
Italy. . Foil oars teh Ate 119,106 33,012 
Netherlands............ 221,514.08 te eee 
Sweden... sonaeeeeree 123,694, | eee 
Switzerland... 3-+ee cnn 189.635°>"" = eee 
Canadaa.caeee aoe ee 1,994,832 1,122,927 
Panainga .ivetar dace aac 10,741 19,229 
Mexico? 12a eceacte ns 20,557 10,377 
British West Indies...... 17,109 10,201 
<i operon ee eee 115,380 43,328 
Other West Indies....... 12,954 7,827 
Arventina en Senne 268,053 23,936 
Brazile va tnatecebitons ae 98,240 15,892 
Chile: . 3c Fee 44,998 1,017 
Uruguayipsnceeeneeren ne 33, | 87:00 See 
Hgypt. an .Metnieene. ce ae ee 12,385 
Other countries......... 457,979 27,902 
Coke)..5 Seite ere 103,353 22,256 
IMPORTS 
Anthrachtesorers nae aieite 534 65 
Exe Bituminous.jtensce.) . ae 90,867 120,390 
Imported from: 
United Kingdom........ 1,637 375 
Canada ¥.?> epee 81,742 99,348 
JADAD. . 5-<. de akeheiahans\cisieme eee 5,589 
Australia: csnaaccteeonete 7,223 14,771 
Other countries......... 265 307 
Coke’: . Sen Perna eee ae 2,463 3,110 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


—— Week Ended —— 
Nov. 10 Nov. 17 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 
Cars on hand 





Tons on hand ..s.isaerete none 114,431 
Tons dumped........ 125,818 
Tonnage waiting 14,500 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 
Cars onthand ae ee oes nen 1,533 1,556 
Tons onthandsereceeme se. oe 76,650 77,800 
Tons:dumpeds serene nee 109,991 129,239 
Tonnage waiting............ 10,670 5,198 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars'on hand <sssmeiercka set ce 1,191 1,418 
ODSiODINSNG =. a eerie 59,850 70 900 
EP ODS (Cuma Ped ete inane riee 30,337 35,376 
Tonnage waiting............ 2,000 3,500 
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Reparation Coal Shipments Diminish as Heavy 


French Stocks Break Previous Records 


French Market Shows No Improvement—British Coals 
Vainly Offered at Attractive Prices—Slight Drop in Brit- 
ish Production—Large Tonnage of Unsold Coal on Track 


The general situation is unchanged. 
Demand for industrial coals continues 
very poor, but the setting in of cold 
weather has slightly improved the 
movement of house fuels. 

The poor market makes the posi- 
tion at the mines worse from month 
to month. Stocks at the French and 
Saar district mines operated for 
-French account have, during the month 
of September, increased by approx- 
imately 750,000 tons. 

Stocks at the French mines in 
August were 1,505,101 tons; in Septem- 
ber, 1, 700,990 tons; stocks "at the Saar 
mines in August were 45,640 tons, and 
608,164 tons . in September. Total 
August stocks were 1,550,741 tons, com- 
pared with 2,309,154 tons in September. 

These record ‘stocks are due to the 
lack of orders as total production for 
September was only about 2,000 tons 
in excess of August. The very import- 
ant stocks of coals, mainly British and 
German, existing at the various French 
ports, should be added to the above 
figures. 

The September output was prac- 
tically equivalent to the August pro- 
duction. French mines, including Lor- 
raine, produced 2,402,719 tons in 
August and 2,432, 148 in September. 
Saar mines produced 930,762 tons in 
August and 903,698 in September. 
Total August output was 3,338,481 
tons as compared with 3,335, 846 in 
September. 

British coals are being vainly offered 
at heavy discounts. Buyers still cling 
to the idea that prices can go down 
still further and only purchase to 
cover their most urgent requirements. 
Because of the slow demand, deliveries 
of German indemnity coals diminish 
from month to month. 

The modification of railway rates, 
which amounts to about 12 fr. per ton, 
is materially extending the radius of 
Saar coals in France. Reductions in 
the price of metallurgical coke are ex- 
pected at an early date. 


British Quotations Still Dropping 

Production in the United Kingdom 
shows a slight drop. The output dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 5 was 4,182,- 
000 gross tons, as compared with 
recent weekly figures of around 4,250,- 
000 tons. 


Home and export markets are some- 
what improved for the South Wales 
operators. Heavy tonnage on track 
still remains, however and colliery 
owners are still engaged in stiff price 
competition. 

A statement that as a result of the 
reduced wages many collieries would 
be enabled to export large steam coals 
in December at 20s. f.o.b. and _ still 
make a profit has drawn a denial from 
the South Wales Coal Owners’ Associa- 
tion. This organization gives details, 
showing that with wages at a minimum 
of 13s. other costs would bring the 
total to 26s. 3d., making no allowances 
for profit or capital charge. 

Alexander V. Dye has been appointed 
an American commissioner with head- 
quarters at London. He will devote 
particular attention to the coal situa- 
tion. He has been instructed to pay a 
personal visit to the British coal fields 
and report on his observations. Mr. 
Dye formerly was with the American 
International Corporation. 

The National Federation of Colliery 
Enginemen and Boilermen — a body 
with 22,000 members—has decided by 
an overwhelming majority to secede 
from the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, according to advices to the 
Department of Commerce from the 
American Consulate General in London. 
The enginemen in South Wales 
similarly broke away in August. The 
action of the enginemen is an out- 
growth of the strike. The miners’ 
leaders ordered all “safety men” to 
cease work. This would have flooded 
the mines and resulted in great damage 
and would have prevented the return 
of thousands of miners when they were 
ready to resume work. The safety 
men state that they are ready to enter 
into a working agreement with the 
miners’ federation, but will not subject 
themselves to dictation from that body. 


‘Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 
GERMANY—Ruhr production during 
the week ended Nov. 5 was 1,545,000 


‘metric tons, according to a cable to 


Coal Age, as compared with 1,776,000 
tons in the preceding week. The output 
of Ruhr coal for the first nine months 
of 1921 is estimated at 70,000,000 tons, 
as against 64,000,000 in 1920 and 87,- 
000,600 in 1913. 
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Iraty—Best Cardiff steam is quoted 
39s. 6d., Genoa, according to a cable 
to Coal Age. The general “electrifica- 
tion of the railroads of Italy already 
is resulting in a saving of coal. From 
Sept. 1, 1920 to June 30, 1921, elec- 
trification took place on five roads total: 
ing 234 kilometers. During the pres- 
ent year a total of 434 kilometers of 
road will be electrified. The savings in 
coal resulting from the projects 
Sache to 160,000 tons at the end of 

une. 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age’ 


PIERS 


Nov. 12 Nov. 197 
.$5.65@$5.75 $ 


Pool 9 New York... 5.56@$5.75 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.45@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.70@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.80 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.50@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.65 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 6.00@ 6.10 6.00 

Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.90 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.25 4.25 

Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 4.50@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.75 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York....$6.05@$6.15 $5.9 5@$6. 15 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.85@ 5.90 5.80@ 5.90 


Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 6.00@ 6.20 6. 00. 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.75@ 6.00 5.75@ 5.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 5.05 eet 5.10 


Welsh, Gibraltar...... 45s. f.o.b 45s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o.b 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, ASDOne et octet: 52s. f.o.b 52s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 60s. f.o.b 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125 fr. 125 fr. f.o.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp..... . 40s. 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 45s. t.i.b 45s t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 45s. +3 45s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 45s. 45s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 47s. ba. Ero, b. 47s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 45s. f.a.s. 45s. f.a.s. 
Alexandria saunas oss 48s. f.o.b. 48s. f.0.b. 
Bombaysnecen ce deere ote 35 rupees 35 rupees 
Capetown. .: (seu. 26 42s. 9d. 42s. 9d. 


C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 


—Nov. 12— — Nov. 19f— 


Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol.. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... $8.90 $8.65 $8.90 $8.70 
‘West Italys cn accncecs 3 8.80 8.60 8.90 8.70 
The Plated acca oes 9.60 9.35 9.00 8.80 
Rio Janeiro.. 9.20 9.00 9.00 8.90 
IS VANS cee iag eeieietus PA eathenits, ofc 7.00 6.75 


These quotations are purely nominal and as far as 
can be learned, no business is being done in these 
markets. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Nov. 12 Nov. 19f 
Admiralty, Large..... 26s. 9d. 263.@ 26s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls........ 19s 18s 6d.@ 19s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams......... 22s. 9d 23s. 
Best Gass ccscs ce oss 24s. 3d. 24s. 
Best Bunkers........ 23s. 3d. 223.@ 28s. 


t+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in ttalics. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended, 
Nov. 17, 1921 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
Mi For Argentina: 
Brees ICiHTLOWeD eo en core esa cictehs alos intoneievere : 
Nor: SS: Torlak Skogland 2)... 2s. 6c eces 4,246 
For Atlantic Islands: 


Nor. SS. Bowden, for Kingston............. 1,038 
For Brazil: 

Jap. SS. Kasha Maru, for Porto Ferreira. . 6,729 

Am. SS. Robin Hood, for Rio de Janeiro..... 8,497 
For Canada: 

Russ. SS. Tobolsk, for Bathurst............. 2,110 
For Cuba: 

Ama SSo Levisapiorsbanes sess <ceeoiesaees )) 1,23 

Am. SS. Mariana, for Havana.............. 4,115 


Am. Schr. Laurie Annie Barnes, for San Juan. 1,088 
For Italy: 





Ital. SS. Caprera, fore Genoa danaureesblieesiste 9,902 
For Peru: 
Er. SS. South Americgs fOr [Ine ce eicds alee <./< 551 
Am. SS. West Catanace, for Bremerton...... 7,819 
Nor. SS. Cissy, for St::Thomas.............. 3,324 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Cuba: 


Nor SS. Gran;‘for Havani.-.......2.2cee05.. 1,152 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Buyers Indifferent—Price Cuts More 
Common—Continued Accumulation at 
Hampton Roads—Operators Curtail— 
Anthracite Shows Signs of Slowing up. 


Bituminous—Steam demand is more 
ragged than ever. Factors are bring- 
ing to bear such pressure on buyers 
that the latter show little interest, and 
in cases where there is inclination to 
buy the consumer knows that by shop- 
ping around he can get a low price. 
Not. only are several middle houses 
striving to sell on commission. what 
the agencies themselves are trying to 
dispose of to the same trade, but mar- 
ket cargoes are still going forward. 

These conditions do not promote 
stability and naturally advantage is 
taken of the generally mixed situation. 
While there continue to be scattered 
indications of better business, the im- 
provement is so gradual that no reac- 
tion is looked for now until 1922. 

Operations on the B. & O. have again 
sold down to $1.50 per net ton and 
grades that were listed as Pool 9 have 
sold as low as $2.25 per gross ton f.o.b. 
mines. Distress coal from Hampton 
Roads has sold at materially less than 
the $6.25 figure on cars Boston which 
continues the general asking price on 
Navy acceptable grades. For the most 
part, however, quotations are on the 
same level as a week ago. 

A prediction like this rests on the 
fact that several smokeless operators 
have already bowed themselves out 
from active competition. One group 
of New River mines, for instance, has 
put into effect a rigid curtailment to 
one day per week, realizing that pres- 
ent net returns do not justify digging 
coal on costs as they now prevail. We 
expect to see this policy followed by 
others, and it will be interesting to 
watch the record of accumulations at 
Hampton Roads the next two or three 
weeks. 

While Pocahontas agencies seem to 
be moving their output in better vol- 
ume it is pretty certain the aggregate 
dumpings for November will show 
something of a falling off from October 
tonnage. Some of the interests on the 
N. & W. have reduced prices on con- 
tract in order to insure a better flow 
of coal on old obligations and thereby 


leave the producer with less dependence, 


on the spot market. In one instance, 
the net ton price f.o.b. mines has been 
reduced to $2.25 ($2.52 gross) for 
Western and line trade. 

The outlet for the Pennsylvania dis- 
tricts remains much restricted. The 
market for trans-shipment at all the 
ports as well as the very largest share 
of New England is practically wiped 
out for the present, due to the com- 
manding position occupied by the 
smokeless shippers. Even the most 
favorably known quality grades are be- 
ing absorbed with difficulty and since 
there is no prospect of early improve- 
ment in this respect it seems certain 


the Pennsylvania operators are facing 
a very slow winter season. 

Anthracite—While there is still pres- 
sure to secure stove and chestnut, there 
are signs that demand is easing off. 
Doubtless much of this is due to mild 
weather, but back of it also is a real 
shortage of ready money on the part 
of householders. Reports show not 
only a general dullness among consum- 
ing trade, but also a disposition not to 
buy until actually needed. 

A considerable tonnage that in other 
years was distributed during the sum- 
mer and early fall is now to be spread 
over the winter months. Prolonged 
cold weather or any newspaper discus- 
sion of possible interruption would of 
course stiffen present inquiry, but in 
the absence of such considerations, re- 
tailers look for only a minimum winter 
business. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Weather Conditions Affect Market— 
Anthracite Buying Slow—Bituminous 
Market Quiet—Considerable Coal at 
Piers—Operators Consider Contract 
Making. 

Anthracite—There is no briskness in 
the trade. Weather conditions have 
been completely the reverse of what is 
usually expected at this time and the 
falling off in buying has been increased 
by the extra purchasing indulged in 
when there were threats of railroad 
and other labor troubles. 

Stove and chestnut are moving with- 
out any difficulty but even in these 
coals there does not seem to be the 
desire that prevailed recently. Dealers 
seem able to procure the major part 
of their supply from the companies but 
the independents are not having any 
trouble to dispose of their product. 
What they lack in demand for chestnut 
here is easily overshadowed from the 
northern section of the state where this 
size is largely used. 

Egg coal is not easily moved and 
is accumulating rapidly. The average 
quotation for independent egg mixed 
with either stove or chestnut was 
around $8.25 although some sales were 
reported at, $8, or 25c. above company 
circular. 

Steam sizes were plentiful. Many 
loaded boats were waiting for buyers 
and quotations for these have about 
reached the low-water mark. Local re- 
tail yards contain all they can hold of 
these coals and dealers are not anxious 
to add to their stocks. Buckwheat No. 
1 sold slowly, rice and barley moved 
easier. Quotations for these coals at 
local piers the middle of the week 
ranged at around $5.50 for buckwheat, 
$4.50 for rice and $1 less for barley. 

Bituminous—Conditions fail to show 
any improvement. There is no desire 
to purchase and industrial plant buyers 
are apparently keeping out of the mar- 
ket. The nearness of the time when 
transportation troubles are to be ex- 
pected seems to have no terrors for 
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consumers as they display no tendency 
to fill their bins. 

Salesmen generally fail to see any 
bright spots on the horizon, some pre- 
dicting scarcely any improvement this 
winter while others, more optimistic, 
do not expect any big rush of business. 
The repeated assertions of both govern- 
ment and railroad officials that there is 
little likelihood of any reduction in 
coal freight rates at present does not 
deter some large consumers from cling- 
ing to their belief that rates are to be 
cut and for this reason many buyers 
are purchasing nothing but their im- 
mediate requirements. 

There was plenty of coal at the local 
docks to meet requirements, estimates 
running as high as 2,000 cars, of which 
it was believed about one-half was for . 
public utility needs. Demand was slow 
however, and the free coals were hard 
to move. Regular customers with con- 
tracts were hard pressed to find space 
for taking their ordinary shipments and 
in some instances requested operators 
to withhold shipments, although 
scarcely more than the normal tonnage 
was being sent here. 

Operators were more inclined to con- 
sider contracts than a few weeks back. 
Inquiries were received by some ship- 
pers regarding weekly deliveries up to 
April 1 and quotations under $3 were 
reported as having been made on high- 
grade coals. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Market Feels Unseasonable 
Weather—More Cutting of Retail 
Prices—Steam Sizes Slow—Bituminous 
Fails to Gain—S pot Prices Fairly Firm. 


Anthracite—The retail trade is slug- 
gish, with no immediate prospect of 
betterment. With a spell of abnormally 
warm weather, buying is almost re- 
duced to the midsummer minimum. 
There is not the least question that it 
will take severely cold weather to put 
any real life into the trade. The num- 
ber of canceled orders received by the 
shippers increased this week, although 
not in sufficient volume to cause cur- 
tailment of operation. 

Retailers are shading their figures 
and unless a sudden change in the 
weather arrives a price war is not at 
all unlikely. The old-line retailers con- 
tinue to ask $14.50 for stove and nut. 
but from this point prices shade down 
25c. a time until in a few cases $13.50 


-has been reached. 


Nut is the only size that is really in 
demand now, and with some shippers 
stove is actually reported to be some- 
what heavy, although not to the same 
extent as pea and egg. It is becoming 
a more frequent occurrence to sell pea 
under the $6 mark, and some of the 
larger independents have recently made 
sales at $5.50@$5.75, with some other 
shippers even 25c. lower. 

Yard stocks are almost at capacity, 
and pea is reaching the point where 
some dealers are showing a tendency 
to move this size quietly at drastic 
cuts. Retail prices of $10.50@$10.75 
are quite common to the consumer who 
tries more than one dealer before plac- 
ing his order. 

Bituminous—The present week has 
been as dull as any since the first of 
September. Inquiries have dropped 
off almost completely. The weather 
naturally holds back the demand and 
while all interests are anxious for bet- 
ter trading, they fear the outcome if 
buying is postponed much longer. 
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Practically nothing is heard of con- 
tract prices these days. The consumer 
has lost interest in protection of this 
kind, feeling that having gotten thus 
far with fuel much under the contract 
figure, he cannot lose now, with the 
chances of getting coal right to April 
1 at less than $3.25 at the utmost. 

In a general way we think it can be 
said that the iron industry within a 
radius of 75 miles of the city has im- 
proved within the past two weeks. 
Some of the largest plants which were 
doubtful of being active until the first 
of the year, recently expressed more 
confidence in this regard. 

Spot prices have remained stable for 
the past week for all grades, but with 
an occasional tendency to a _ shading 
off on some ordinary coals, particularly 
in the case of sales of fair-sized blocks. 





BALTIMORE 


Demand Poor in All Lines of Soft Coal 
—Only Best Grades Salable—Hard 
Coal Business Slowed by Abnormally 
Warm Weather. 


Bituminous—While the talk continues 
both in coal offices and in general busi- 
ness that the turn of the tide toward 
better industrial life seems at hand, the 
coal trade so far fails to reflect this 
in either a line of ordering or prices. 
This poor business touches all lines 
of coal trading. 

On bunker business the best grade 
steam and gas coals are offering at 
$5@$5.20 a gross ton f.o.b. piers be- 
fore trimming. On line business the 
prices on excellent coals running to 
Pools 9 and 71 are $2.35@$2.60, net 
f.o.b. mines, and on gas lump around 
$2.40@$2.50. There is little demand 
for the poorer grades of coal of any 
kind. 

The general flat nature of the busi- 
ness is shown by the fact that the 
Western Maryland for the first week in 
November dropped 52 per cent below 
the figures for the same week of 1920, 
or a loss of revenue of $165,917.11. 
The figures have not been announced 
for the B. & O. but it is understood 
that the decrease for the same period 
was around 45 per cent. 

On export business the November 
tonnage to the 16th inclusive was 22,028 
tons cargo in five vessels, and 1,795 
tons bunkers in four of these ships. 


Anthracite—A high temperature has 
materially lessened the demand in Balti- 
more for hard coal. Almost summer 
heat has prevailed on some days. 

A much improved run of coal during 
the month of October caught up some 
°20,000 tons of the gap in the normal 
supply deficiency at this point caused 
by the unusually poor deliveries over 
August and September. The result was 
that the month of November started in 
with the trade about 100,000 tons short 
of the usual amount on reserve. 





BUFFALO 
Bituminous Trade Quiet As Ever—Con- 
sumers Are Indifferent — Anthracite 


Somewhat Scarce—Coke Weaker. 


Bituminous—Demand does not im- 
prove. Shippers find consumers so 
completely stocked up that they are 
quite indifferent to the market and 
some of them will be for months to 
come. . 

This means not only little for the 
shipper to do, but all sorts of trouble 
with the coal when it actually arrives. 
Rejections that lead to disputes and 
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lawsuits are much more common now 
than they would be if the trade was in 
a normal condition. The claim that 
anything sold is of poor quality when 
prices are down or going down, that 
would not be made otherwise marks a 
dishonest purchaser and demoralizes 
trade. 

Consumption is probably increasing, 
but the improvement in that direction 
is so slow that it does not begin to 
offset the overstocks that were the re- 
sult of strike scares. The consumers 
do not need to complain, for they got 
the best of the trade, but the sellers 
are left fairly high and dry. Quota- 
tions are as before, $2.75 for Youghi- 
ogheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for Alle- 
gheny Valley and all mine run, and 
$1.50@$1.75 for slack. 

Anthracite—The trade is rather quiet 
and if there were a little better sup- 
ply of stove and chestnut, there would 
be no complaint. 

Demand for independent anthracite, 
which indicates the real state of the 
market, shows that some consumers are 
willing to pay a dollar or so premium 
for it, rather than to wait, when once 
they get ready to put in their coal. 

Lakes— The movement is much 
lighter than it usually is at this time 
of the year, not much more than half 
the summer activity taking place now. 
Shipments for the week ended Nov. 
16 were only 38,800 tons, of which 
15,000 cleared for Milwaukee, 10,000 
for Duluth, 7,300 for Menominee and 
6,000 for Port Arthur. Freight rates 
are exceedingly dull at 75c. to Me- 
nominee, 60c. to Milwaukee, 50c. to 
Duluth and Port Arthur. Vessels need 
these up-cargoes, as grain does not pay 
seerah to enable them to go up light 
or it. 


Coke—Jobbers report another slight 
reduction in the price. The local de- 
mand is as light as ever, only now and 
then an order being obtainable, mostly 
to provide for some variety of coke that 
happens to run short. Quotations are 
$4.15 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, 
A for 48-hr. furnace and $2.75 for 
stock. 








Northwest 
DULUTH 
Shipments to Interior Slump — Small 
Sizes at Concessions — Navigation 


Nearly Over — Dock Fires Proving 
Troublesome. 

Sales fell off heavily last week with 
a resumption of mild weather, and 
dock men feel that the true weakness 
of the market has been revealed, and 
that only necessity will compel the 
consumer to fill his bins. Retailers are 
unable to relieve the situation by plac- 
ing orders, because of financial condi- 
tions. 

Despite the sag in trade prices are 
holding firm. Screenings, however, are 
being offered down to $4, and buck- 
wheat, which has been consistently 
weak this year, has dropped $2.50 
from the list price of $8.50. On the 
docks 5,900,000 tons are stored and 
only the fact that shipments are on the 
wane prevents a serious harbor tieup. 

Last week twenty-one cargoes ar- 
rived, of which three were anthracite, 
but only four boats are reported on 
the way. Not more than twelve more 
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cargoes will arrive before the close of 
navigation, according to an estimate 
made by local vessel owners. Ore ship- 
ments stopped Nov. 16, and little grain 
is in sight. 

This season 1,029 cargoes arrived at 
the Head-of-the-Lakes, according to 
figures just released. Of these 842 
were bituminous and 187. anthracite. 
This is far above the number received 
during 1920, and a plentiful supply is 
assured until long after the opening 
of navigation next year. 

Some coal is being loaded back from 
the docks to steamers for winter stor- 
age. One boat has already been char- 
tered for this purpose and others will 
be obtained and loaded in the near 
future. This has been necessitated by 
burning coal on the docks, and the 
need of obtaining more room in which 
to fight the fires. 





MILWAUKEE 


Unexpected Anthracite Reduction 
Causes Flurry in Coal Circles—Soft 
Coal Market LIfeless — Dock Fires 
Occur. 


Coal men at Milwaukee experienced 
a surprise on Nov. 15, when an order 
came from the East reducing anthracite 
prices 20c.@60c. per ton. Retail prices 
of hard coal are now as follows: Egg, 
$15.70; stove, $16.00; chestnut, $15.95; 
pea, $14 and buckwheat, $11.50. An 
extra charge of 75c. is added when coal 
is carried in. 

A cut in price at this season of the 
year is unprecedented, and is attributed 
to the action of large dealers in the 
East who are equalizing prices in 
order to meet competition. It is doubt- 
ful whether this will stimulate busi- 
ness, this year at least. Consumers 
simply won’t buy until they get “good 
and ready,” as the saying is. 

Bituminous coal markets are lifeless, 
especially for screenings, which are 
practically unsalable and yards are 
well stocked with this grade. Fires 
continue to bother yard men, who are 
handicapped in getting at the combus- 
tion centers because of the overloaded 
condition of the docks. 

Receipts in the first half of Novem- 
ber aggregate 53,331 tons of anthra- 
cite, and 165,850 tons of soft coal. 
During the same period in 1920 the 
receipts were 47,255, and 216,509 tons, 
respectively. The season’s receipts of 
anthracite to date total 901,376 tons, 
soft coal, 2,507,694 tons, against 748,618 
tons of the former, and 2,145,926 tons 
of the latter during the same period 
in 1920. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Buying Confined to Urgent Needs — 
Wintry Weather Only Slight Bolster— 
Less Indulgence in Price Cutting. 


Those who had fond anticipations 
that this fall would be a replica of 
last year, have had some reason to 
amend their views. While it has not 
been unduly severe, there has been 
a little cold weather with several fairly 
good snowfalls. This makes it appear 
wintry, even though the temperature is 
fairly high. 

With the snows and near-zero tem- 
peratures, there has been a picking 
up in the demand from all sources. 
The trend continues to be for buying 
in smaller quantities. It seems to be 
assured that for this season buying 
will be confined to smaller units right 
along. 

It is true that because of the dock 
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source of supply, there is a stock on 
hand to serve for the winter. But this 
must run until well into April on any 
conditions likely to arise, or it will 
be compulsory to ship Eastern coal 
all-rail at a considerable additional 
freight cost. And it is confidently 
expected that April 1 will see a com- 
plete cessation of production when the 
miners’ wage scale comes up for ad- 
justment. 

The bitter discontent which prevails 
against the high cost of coal is dis- 
tributed three ways in the minds of 
buyers. They feel that producers get 
too long a margin; that miners get 
too high a wage scale; and that carriers 
get too much freight charge. They 
have contended against these by a buy- 
ing strike which has prevailed for 
months. There is no ground for any 
belief that the public is indifferent to 
the wage scale nor reconciled to the 
present range of costs. The public 
is distinctly and emphatically “sore” 
on the entire state of things, as shown 
by the support which any suggestion 
for legislation regulating and con- 
trolling coal mining and distributing 
instantly receives. 

The local market remains about as 
it has been. Buying is confined to 
urgent needs, which are expanding 
somewhat as winter draws on. Keen 
efforts are being made right along to 
induce cutting of prices on steam coal. 
There is no point at which buyers seem 
willing to admit values might stop and 
be reasonable. Any concession made is 
merely the ground from which to work 
for further cuts. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Dealers Doing Fair Business—Market 
Overstocked with Bituminous—Distress 
Prices. 

There is practically no change in 
market conditions. Dealers are doing 
a fair amount of business but trade is 
by no means as brisk as is usual at this 
season. Domestic consumers appar- 
ently have no fear of a possible short- 
age and are not anxious to lay in sup- 
plies. 

Shipments from the mines are com- 
ing forward steadily and stocks on 
hand are plentiful. Bituminous is little 
in demand and dealers who ordered 
extra supplies in view of threatened 
strikes find the market glutted. Quo- 
tations are unchanged since last report. 
However, thére is some coal on track 
going at distress prices. 








Inland West 


ST. LOUIS 
Business Unusually Quiet — Retail 
Stocks Topheavy — Coke Prices In- 


creased. 

There is so little domestic moving 
that it does not amount to anything. 
Dealers’ yards are jammed and many 
of them are paying demurrage. Sum- 
mer weather prevails after a few days 
of cold. It will take a couple of weeks 
of cold weather to get things going 
right. 

Country domestic business is easy 
for practically the same reason as in 
St. Louis. A little tonnage is going 
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to Kansas City and Omaha, but it does 
not move in any volume. 

Steam locally is fairly active on ac- 
count of the mines not working full 
time and steam sizes have a tendency 
to show better prices. Outside steam 
is quiet except in spots, and consider- 
able tonnage is moving to Chicago, 
especially screenings. 

The anthracite market is quiet and 
nothing is moving in the way of 
Arkansas or Eastern smokeless. De- 
liveries of coke are good and there has 
been an increase locally in the price of 
50c. per ton. Byproduct is now $10.50 
and gashouse $9.75. 





DETROIT 


Bituminous Demand Irregular and 
Shipments Light—Price Variations Are 
Few—Slow Retail Distribution of An- 
thracite. 

Bituminous—Offerings of steam or 
domestic sizes are not arousing among 
buyers the degree of interest that 
wholesalers and jobbers believe should 
be developing at this season of the 
year. Buying demand continues in- 
active and irregular. 

The narrow market for steam coal 
is believed by some of the jobbers to 
be due in part, at least, to a more or 
less general belief that there will be 
a lowering of railroad freight rates 
within a few weeks and that by hold- 
ing back orders, they will be in a 
position to show a saving on the trans- 
portation cost of their coal. The un- 
satisfactory condition in general busi- 
ness also causes a reduction in coal 
buying. 

Lump from Ohio mines is offered at 
$3@$3.25, egg is around $2.40, mine 
run, $1.90, nut and slack, $1.15@$1.25. 
West Virginia 4-in. splint is $3.25, 
2-in. lump, $3.15, egg $2.50, mine run 
$2, nut and slack $1.25. Pittsburgh 
No. 8, 14-in. is quoted $2.40, 3-in. $2.35, 
mine run $2.15 and nut and slack $1.65. 
Smokeless lump and egg is $2.75, mine 
run $2.65 and nut and slack $1.60. 

Anthracite—Domestic consumers are 
not purchasing as freely as the re- 
tailers had expected. Distribution has 
been retarded, despite the temporary 
stimulus of lower temperature. Stocks 
in retail yards continue large while con- 
sumers are restricting their orders to 
small lots instead of taking the entire 
season’s supply as was the custom of 
many in previous years. 





CLEVELAND 


Coal Market Strikes Snag — Prices 
Weakening as Distress Coal Appears— 
Pocahontas Grades Lower at Retail. 


In the last few days the coal trade 
has run into what are perhaps the most 
unfavorable conditions of the year. It 
is all a result of the threatened rail- 
road and mine strikes which never 
came. The prospects of suspension of 
coal supplies caused consumers to cover 
their requirements for a few weeks. 
The present reaction is entirely natural 
in view of the fact that there has been 
no perceptible movement away from the 
hand-to-mouth procedure of buying. In- 
dustrial plants are content to stand still 
on the stocks they have, and in some 
cases these stocks are sufficient to last 
until the first of the year. 

In the meantime the bottom has been 
dislodged, partially at least, from the 
market, which is flooded with-fuel. As 
a result, so-called “distress” coal is 
being sold. This is due largely to 
transportation considerations. 
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The railroads are becoming strict 
about furnishing empties to mines 
which have unmoved loaded cars on 
track. Operators are facing the alter- 
native of moving or dumping the coal. 
Moving it means bringing it to an un- 
inviting market and unless it can be 
disposed of the operator must pay de- 
murrage. in these circumstances it is 
only natural that no reasonable offers 
are being turned down. 

Retail dealers are being offered large 
supplies of Pocahontas and steam coal, 
with the result that the former has 
broken 25c.@50c. a ton. The delivered 
price for shoveled lump is now $10.75 
and mine run is selling for $8.50 at 
some leading yards. Hard coal prices 
remain unchanged. The fact that there 
has been a minimum of cool weather so 
far this season has served to keep the 
demand light. Another factor is the 
gas supply which is still fair. 

Bituminous coal receipts for the 
week ended Nov. 12, were the largest 
of any week during the present year, 
2,087 cars were received, divided; 1,551 
cars for industries and 536 cars for 
retail dealers—an increase of 189 cars 
over the preceding week. Cleveland 
normally requires about 1,500 cars of 
soft coal per week, but during much of 
the year 1921, receipts have averaged 
under 1,000 cars. The week’s receipts 
will probably be the highest of the 
year. 





COLUMBUS 


Market Dullness More Pronounced — 
Mild Weather Cuts Domestic Trade — 
Steam Business Practically Nil—Prices 
Weaken. 


Because of rather good stocks, ac- 
cumulated during the time of threatened 
railroad strike and also because of con- 
tinued mild weather, the Ohio coal 
trade is in the worst shape in weeks. 
The volume of business is very much 
reduced and has resulted in some ex- 
tremely low offerings, especially of 
mine run and screenings. 

Retail stocks in many sections are 
heavy. This precludes heavy buying 
until dealers are able to move some 
coal. Householders are slow in order- 
ing but retail prices are still fairly 
well maintained. 

Hocking lump retails $6@$6.50 and 
West Virginia splints around $7 @$7.50. 
Pocahontas is $9@$9.50. Anthracite 
sells around $15. The fact that many 
dealers refused credit is curtailing busi- 
ness, 

Steam business is slow. Many con- 
sumers have sufficient reserves for some 
time, especially in view of reduced con- 
sumption. Railroads are not buying to 
any extent. Public utilities, while 
pretty well stocked up are the best cus- 
tomers. Public institutions are also buy- 
ing and bids for 125,000 tons for vari- 
ous state institutions will be opened 
soon. 

Lake trading is still active but the 
end is in sight. The H. V. docks at 
Toledo loaded 97,696 tons during the 
week ended Nov. 12, as compared with 
147,646 tons the previous week. The 
total loaded since the season opened is 
4,393,826 tons. During the same week 
the T. & O. C. docks loaded 27,947 tons, 
making a total of 1,062,986 tons for 
the season. 





CHICAGO 
Market Extremely Depressed—Full 
Retail Yards Affect Domestic Produc- 
tion—Steam Sizes Impossible to Move. 
_The coal trade has fallen upon evil 
times, as the demand is no better today 
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than it was early in July. This is true 
both of the steam and domestic coals. 
Sales agents and operators have flooded 
the country with letters as well as sales 
campaigns of one sort or another. In 
spite of this, however, orders are not 
forthcoming and the market lags. 

Retail dealers refuse to listen to coal 
salesmen, in fact, some of them have 
pasted signs on their office doors that 
calls from coal salesmen are not wanted 
at this particular time. These dealers 
report their yards loaded to overflowing 
and that sales are practically at a 
standstill. The domestic buyer has just 
about as much coal in his bins as he 
wants at the present time, and nothing 
can be done to stimulate the situation. 
Retail dealers report as many as fifteen 
to thirty calls a day from coal salesmen, 
who are combing the territory for busi- 
ness. 

The steam market is slumping even 
worse than it did lately, and it is our 
prediction that the end is not yet in 
sight, unless some unforeseen develop- 
ment takes place in regard to the check- 
off controversy with the United Mine 
Workers. Some steam coal is being 
purchased by the packers, but not 
enough to make any material difference 
in the market. As the cement plants, 
served from the Chicago market, are 
all down, this has thrown an extra sur- 
plus of screenings on the trade, tend- 
ing to weaken the situation still further. 

Eastern coal is coming in smaller vol- 
umes than last week and, incidentally, 
at cheaper prices. The letdown in the 
coal market, brought about by the set- 
tlement of the railroad strike and tem- 
porary settlement of the check-off 
trouble, has affected everybody in the 
industry. Good Kentucky coals went 
down to $3.25@$3.50 in the block sizes. 
New River and Pocahontas prepared 
sizes were selling as low as $4.25, while 
mine run of this grade went down to 
$2.25 and lower. 





CINCINNATI 


Market Is Topheavy—Distress Coals 
Depress Prices—S pot Sales at Minimum. 


Coal piled up at Portsmouth, Russel 
and Latonia in anticipation of a short- 
age through strikes, with “no bill” coal 
to be faced in quantity in the usual dis- 
tributing markets dependent on the Cin- 
cinnati sales offices has played havoc 
with the trade. Coupled with this is 
an overstocked retail market that has 
been little drawn on for supplies 
through weather conditions. As a re- 
sult orders have been at a minimum 
and with dropping prices the rejections 
and cancellations have been greater 
than for some time. 

Bituminous coals have borne the 
brunt in the price scaling. Some Ken- 
tucky slack sold down to 60c. although 
the usual range is 70c.@90c. There 
was also a drop in lump, low grades of 
gas coming down to $2.25. Well-known 
brands from Kentucky are still $3.25@ 
$3.50. Mine run took a drop to $1.40. 

Smokeless has not been hit with such 
severe price cuts. Brokers have been 
able to get both New River and Poca- 
hontas lump at $4 while the general 
trade have been paying $4.25@$4.50. 
Nut has dropped to $3, Mine run $2@ 
$2.50 and slack, due to the lower pre- 
pared output is being held a little 
stronger or at $1.25@$1.50 for the bet- 
ter grades, while the low grades bring 
$1@$1.10. 

There has been no change in retail 
prices. 
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South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Steam Market Extremely Sluggish— 
Domestic Coals Also Drag—Trade More 
Quiet Than Ever. 


There is no coal buying worth men- 
tioning in this market. Consumers have 
practically quit making inquiries and 
agents on the road are having little 
success in disposing of fuel. Reports 
indicate that the dullness now prevail- 
ing is about as acute as any which has 
been experienced this year. Industries 
evidently stored enough coal prior to 
the threatened strike to carry them for 
a while and will not again enter the 
market until compelled to do so. 

Sales are extremely light in the spot 
market as a result. Steam quotations 
range as follows: Big Seam mine run, 
$1.50@$2.50, washed $2.15@$2.40; Car- 
bon Hill mine run, $1.75@$2.65, washed 
$2.50@$2.85; Cahaba mine run, $2.50@ 
$2.75, washed $2.50@$3.25; Black Creek 
mine run, $2.40@$2.75, washed $2.50@ 
$3.25; Pratt mine run, $2.35@$2.50; 
Corona mine run $2@$2.50. 

Domestic mines are running irregu- 
larly as there is very little demand for 
the output from such operations. Re- 
tailers are doing practically nothing 
toward reducing their stocks and there- 
fore cannot take on additional tonnage 
from the mines. Weather conditions 
continue unfavorable to a more active 
market. Lump and nut quotations are 
as follows: Big Seam, $3.25@$4.25; 
Carbon Hill, $3.50@$4.25; Cahaba, 
$5@$7.25; Black Creek, $5@$6; Co- 
rona, $4@$4.50; Montevallo, $7.25. 





LOUISVILLE 


Market Dies Down—Steam Consumers 
Using Heavy Stocks — Domestic Slug- 
gish with Warm Weather. 


The trade is certainly feeling the 
light demand for coal. Retailers claim 
that they are selling a little steam coal, 
filling contracts, etc., but that deliv- 
eries of prepared are very slow. Job- 
bers pronounce the market as “sick.” 
Much of the dullness is due to stocking 
in October against the proposed rail 
strike, which has resulted in consumers 
being protected for the time being. 

That a good deal of coal was stocked 
in October is shown by a report from 
the coal traffic department of the L. & 
N., which broke all previous shipping 
records in October; when it handled 
52,717 loaded coal cars. 

Industrial buying is light and there 
are practically no consumers in the 
market, while at reduced prices some 
operators are not especially anxious to 
run. Following the strike agitations, 
the buyers and general coal trade is 
endeavoring to catch its second breath. 





Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Warm Weather Delays Domestic Buy- 
ing—Steam Stocks Topheavy—Prices 
Decline. 


Summer weather and comparatively 
light operation of steam plants has re- 
sulted in practically wiping out the de- 
mand for nearly all grades of coal. 
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Retail dealers have, in anticipation of 


_a heavy demand, stored coal to the 


limit of their capacity and in some 
instances rented additional storage 
room. When the strike threatened 
steam plants took in extra supplies and 
are now using these up, which has re- 
duced the demand to almost the vanish- 
ing point for steam grades. 

There has been some recession in 
prices, especially Arkansas _ semi- 
anthracite lump and Kansas lump and 
nut. Quotations are as follows: Kan- 
sas lump, $5; mine run, $4.25; nut, 
$4.50; mill, $2.75; slack, $2.50. This is 
a reduction of 50c. on lump and $1 on 
nut. Northern Missouri lump is $4.75; 
mine run, $3.50; washed slack, $3.25; 
raw slack, $2.50; Arkansas lump is 
$7@$7.50, mine run, $4.25; slack, $2.25. 
McAlester Oklahoma lump is $8.50; 
nut, $7; slack, $2.50. 








West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Market Quiet—Prices Shaved—Retail 
Business Hurt by New Trade Names. 


Business continues rather quiet. 
Many consumers are still buying from 
hand-to-mouth. A cold day sends up 
the business barometer, but as soon as 
the weather gets a little warmer orders 
again drop. 

Dealers in their efforts to get the 
public to store coal for the winter have 
completely demoralized the coal nomen- 
clature of the state. Not being able to 
reduce the prices as the consumer de- 
manded they should, they have given 
high sounding names to cheaper grades 
of coal and one is no longer able to 
judge the quality by the name alone, ex- 
cept where straight lump is mentioned, 
and this is kept in the background a 
great deal. The result is that the whole 
coal business is distrusted. 

Shipments over Soldier Summit have 
fallen to 250 cars a day. Recently from 
350 to 400 cars daily were moved. 





DENVER 


Miners Strike in Protest at Wage Slash 
—Market Is Flat—Consumers Await 
Lower Prices. 


On Noy. 17, a strike in the mines of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. over 
the 30 per cent wage reduction resulted 
in martial law being proclaimed. 

Mild weather has provoked an air of 
indifference among consumers, who, 
otherwise, might have purchased in an- 
ticipation of the strike. The prospect 
that a cut in wages might bring price 
reductions induces many to withhold 
from buying until they are down to 
the last few shovelfuls. 

The C. F. & I. Company, in order to 
stimulate domestic sales and to resume 
operations in its steel mills, disclaims 
any contract with the union. Miners’ 
officials resent the move as a violation 
of the agreement advanced by the Gov- 
ernment, which does not expire until 
April 1. 

Cancellation of orders in nearby 
states comes as the result of the fight 
made by farmers over the price of 
corn. They have told the large op- 
erators that it is cheaper to burn corn 
at 20c. a bushel than coal at $10 or $15 
a ton. The use of corn as fuel in mild 
weather has resulted in a 40 per cent 
reduction in operations in some mines. 
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News 


: From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 





PITTSBURGH 


Check-off Injunction Question Holds 
Strike Possibilities — No Market Im- 
provement—Consumers Apathetic. 
Private advices from Chicago being 
to the effect that Judge Anderson’s in- 
junction against the check-off is. likely 
to be sustained, the probability is that 
there will be another strike call. If 
buyers are in the same mood as 
formerly this will not greatly affect 
the demand, consumers being quite 
apathetic and disposed to take their 
chances rather than to stock up. 
Operators are strongly inclined to 
the opinion that a substantial and 
satisfactory reduction in the wage 
scale for the period beginning April 1 
will be obtained without much diffi- 
culty, putting Pittsburgh coal again on 
a competitive basis with the non-union 
fields, which of late have been getting 
nearly all of the trade. Elimination of 
the check-off is regarded as a decided 
advantage. 
The market has been practically 
stagnant, the past week showing no 
noticeable improvement. Operations 
are confined almost entirely to the fill- 
ing of contracts, which are chiefly for 


gas coal. Even demand for domestic 
is poor. 
Prices are not quotably changed, 


being practically nominal on steam 
coal since there is so little buying, but 
being actual market figures on gas 
coal, which sells in a limited way: 
Slack, $1.30@$1.50; mine run, $2.10@ 





$2.20: ¥-in.. $2.60@$2.70; domestic 
t-in., $2.90@$3.25. 
UNIONTOWN 


Weaker Market Conditions—More Frick 
Ovens Active—Coal and Coke Quota- 
tions Drop. 

Weather market conditions and a ton- 
nage slump featured the week in Fay- 
ette County. Production dropped as 
prices weakened and the outlook for 
the immediate future is less optimis- 
tic than for the past two months. With 
the addition of 630 ovens to the active 
list last week the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. has a total of 2,000 ovens in com- 
mission. 

Independents have not yet followed 
the Frick increase in operating units 
and the estimated coke production for 
the week will show no gain over last 
week’s loss of some 6,000 tons. 

Coke is selling at a range of $38@ 
$3.25, with little demand. Steam coal 
is being offered as low as $1.35 although 
sales as high as $1.60 have been re- 
ported. Bringing in of some furnaces 
by the Steel Corporation has not tended 
to stiffen the market trend as yet. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


More Ovens Goina Out—Demand Not 
Supporting Recently Increased Produc- 
tion—Foundry Coke Also Slow. 

There has been additional blowing 
out of merchant ovens on account of 
demand not having developed and it is 





made plain that some operators were 
entirely too optimistic in their recent 
putting in of ovens. Conditions in the 
iron trade have not improved at all in 
the past 30 days. There is no inquiry 
for furnace coke on contract, while the 
furnaces in blast seem to be well sup- 
plied by old arrangements and have no 
occasion to buy any spot coke. 

The market has grown weaker still 
since the last report, there being con- 
siderable accumulations of coke on 
track. The $3.25 price, minimum three 
weeks ago and maximum a week ago, 
is no longer anything but a nominal 
asking price of some operators who do 
not expect to sell. 

Foundry coke shows lighter demand 
and operators are beginning to con- 
clude that actual consumption is de- 
creasing. Prices have suffered further 
from the blowing in of ovens to make 
furnace coke, as these ovens can offer 
foundry coke readily through having 
means of disposing of. coke that is 
culled out in selecting foundry. Last 
summer there was a time when foundry 
coke had to be made at plants that 
had no furnace coke outlet and the 
price of foundry was naturally high. 
We quote spot furnace $3@$3.15 
against $3.10@$3.25 a week ago and 
spot foundry $4@$4.50, against $4.25 
@$4.75 a week ago. The'Courier re- 
ports production in the week ended 
Nov. 12, at 27,570 tons by the furnace 
ovens and 34,960 tons by the merchant 
ovens, a total of 62,530 tons, a decrease 
of 4,870 tons. 


ANTHRACITE 


Strikes Affect Production — Contro- 
versies Soon Settled—Domestic Coals 
Strong. 

Production was cut down last week 
due to the strike at nine of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co.’s collieries. This 
is an outlaw strike and 11,000 men 
have been idle. The primary cause 
was the refusal of a colliery superin- 
tendent to promote a_ blacksmith’s 
helper to blacksmith when the former 
blacksmith quit. The colliery locals 
have voted to go back to work. 

Another strike occurred at the Noot- 
ingham colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Co. This strike was caused by 
the check-out system, which makes the 
men check out at certain hours. The 
men claimed that when they finished 
their work they should be permitted to 
leave the mine. This trouble has also 
been settled. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production Slumps—Spot Prices Below 
Union Production Costs—Wage Reduc- 
tions Necessary. 


Production has dropped back a peg 
since the spurt which followed the 
threatened strike, figures for the first 
week of November showing a total of 
14,131 cars as compared with 17,936 
cars during the last week of October. 

The maximum monthlv production 
for 1921 was in October when 3,893,325 
tons were produced. This is approxi- 
matelv 70 per cent of the best produc- 
tion for October, which was in 1919. 
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Mines that have made wage adjust- 
ments are still leading in production 
and, according to figures compiled by 
the Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, show a total output 
of 32,911,227 tons in ten months. 

The non-union operator can produce 
coal for $1 per ton less than it can be 
mined under the union scale. Prices on 
the spot market are quoted at a figure 
below the production cost of the union 
mines. 

Many operations are able to produce 
coal because of contracts entered into. 
last spring when coal was _ higher. 
However, about 80 per cent of these con- 
tracts expire with April 1, and it is 
obvious that these contracts cannot be 
renewed then so that unless a wage 
settlement is made, practically all new 
business will go to the non-union field. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Slumps — Market Is Stag- 
nant—Heavy Stocks Preclude Further 
Buying—Prices Drop. 

A recession from the high point pro- 
duction occurred during the week of 
Nov. 12. Armistice Day was generally 
observed and the tonnage mined on 
that day was small. Total output 
amounted to 360,000 tons or 70 per 
cent of five-day capacity, or 58 per 
cent of six-day capacity. A decrease 
of over 100,000 tons resulted, when 
compared with the preceding week. 

Cumulative production for the year 
indicates an aggregate output of 15,- 
663,000 tons as against a potential 
capacity of 28,460,000 tons. The field 
has operated at an average of 56 per 
cent of capacity for the year to date. 
Association mines worked 52 per cent 
of possible worktime and produced 60 
per cent of rated capacity for the five- 
day week. 

Operators have enjoyed a good run 
of business during the past few weeks, 
but as was anticipated as a result of 
the artificial stimulus supplied by the 
impending strikes, the trade through- 
out this section may now be said to 
have about reached the _ saturation 
point. The market is draggy, and the 
stocking up during the past six weeks 
by large consumers has developed a 
deeper stagnation in inquiries and 
orders than has been experienced in 
some time. 

Notwithstanding rumors that the 
carriers are susvending further ship- 
ments temporarily from some of the 
mines on account of being overstocked, 
it is estimated that about 40 per cent 
of the output went to the railroads for 
fuel during the week. Recent events 
have caused a _ softening of prices, 
esnecially on steam coals. 

However, the trade is incorrigibly 
optimistic in the belief that colder 
weather and further recovery in in- 
dustry will create a new demand and 
that the apparent indifference on the 
part of consumers will disappear when 
the present stocks of fuel now on hand 
are slightly reduced. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 
Spot Markets Plugaed—Canada Over- 
supplied—R.R. Coal the Mainstay of 
Production. 

FAIRMONT 


Spot markets were as sluggish as 
ever during the week ended Nov. 12. 
The bulk of production was for the 
railroads, although some of it has been 
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going to Canada. Production was well 
above the average on the Morgantown 
and Wheeling Ry. The demand for 
prepared sizes had dwindled, if any- 
thing, and slack coal was almost im- 
possible to move. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


But for the large tonnage of railroad 
fuel loaded the output would have been 
small indeed. Mines found their best 
markets in the West, Buffalo and 
Canada, although heavy Dominion ship- 
ments have plugged that market. A 
fairly large number of inquiries were 
received but these had little or no 
bearing on business. 





“UPPER POTOMAC 


Production Still at Minimum—Spot 
Market Inactive—Non-Unian Competi- 
tion Too Strong. 

The second week of: November 
brought no change in operating condi- 
tions. Production was at the very 
minimum, with the majority of mines 
not in operation at all. Some railroad 
coal was being produced, but spot prices 
were so low that there was nothing else 
to stimulate production. It was almost 
impossible to move Pools 11 and 18 be- 
cause of the lower prices prevailing in 
non-union regions. 








Middle Appalachian 


HIGH VOLATILE FIELDS 
Car Shortage Affects Production — 
Poorer Markets Prevail — Prices 
‘Weaken. 





—= 


KANAWHA 


Poor markets and low prices kept 
down production during the week ended 
Nov. 12. What little demand there 
was existed only for good splint lump, 
and comparatively few mines were able 
to operate. Slack was being sold as 
low as 90c. per ton. There was no 
export demand, most of the coal going 
to Western markets. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 

A car shortage was still affecting 
Logan production, but for which it 
would have been possible to load in 
the neighborhood of 60,000 tons a day. 
Prepared sizes lead the market. How- 
ever, automobile concerns were taking 
larger steam tonnages, and there was 
also a favorable movement of coal 
down the Ohio River. 

Thacker operating conditions were 
unchanged, the output reaching about 
85,000 tons with 110,000 tons charged 
to “no markets.” A car shortage was 
also noticeable. Spot sales were con- 
fined, for the most part, to prepared 
sizes, and the bulk of the movement 
was to Western points. Steam coals 
were still sluggish. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 

Buying slumped after the danger of 
a mining shutdown ceased to be re- 
garded as imminent, the output as a 
result not reaching more than 45 per 
cent of capacity. The steam market 
was unusually dull, little other than 
domestic coal being sold. The main 
movement was to Western markets. 
Retail buying was only slightly stimu- 
lated by colder weather. 


VIRGINIA 


Although production was maintained 
at about 60 per cent of capacity, as 
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during preceding weeks, yet only a 
small proportion of the mines were in 
operation. Prices were far from satis- 
factory, $2.25 for mine run and $1.25@ 
$2 for slack, and this had a tendency 
to discourage production. For the 
better grades of lump a price of 
$3.50@$4 could be secured. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
Smokeless Hard Hit by Market Slump 
—Slack in Distress—Car Shortage In- 
creases—All Prices Weaker. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Low prices prevailing on smokeless 
coals together with high mining costs 
resulted in a continuance of idleness 
at most of the New River mines during 
the week ended November 12. Even 
where mines did find it possible to 
continue they were not operating more 
than a day or so. There was no Tide- 
water buying and Inland business was 
quiet except on prepared coal. Slack 
was in an‘extremely poor position and 
sold lower than $1. 

Gulf production also declined, not 
averaging over 50 per cent. It was 
possible to mark a little more coal than 
in the New River field, owing to lower 
mining costs. The general movement 
was to the East, although little of the 
coal handled was for export or bunker- 
age. Contract orders were largely the 
mainstay of production. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Although Pocahontas production was 
still hovering around 300,000 tons a 
week railroad disability losses were in- 
creasing, eclipsing “no markets” by 
more than 50,000 tons. The slow re- 
turn of empties from Western points 
was largely responsible for the heavier 
car shortage. The only active market 
was in the West for prepared sizes 
and the other grades were hard to sell, 
even at the lower prices which. pre- 
vailed, especially on slack. 

Car shortage also affected Tug River 
production. Standing orders consti- 
tuted the bulk of business although a 
Western demand for domestic supple- 
mented such business. Eastern move- 
ment was much slower than usual, 
there being scarcely any Tidewater de- 
mand. 





Middle West 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Slow—Screenings Firmer as 
Result of Lower Domestic Production. 


Operators are reporting slow busi- 
ness as continued mild weather and use 
of natural gas in residence heating is 
resulting in comparatively light domes- 
tic demand. The period of buying in 
advance of the threatened rail strike, 
and some buying when a coal strike was 
in sight, has made the market inactive, 
as there was a good deal of coal 
shipped, which became distress coal, 
where jobbers and operators had to un- 
load to escape demurrage. 

Mine run is very slow but prices are 
being well maintained Prepared figures 
are also steady. However, light pro- 
duction of domestic is helping to hold 
the market on screenings, and while 
some coal is selling 60c.@65c. there 
have been some fair orders at 95c.@$1. 

Retailers in several instances report 
good stocks on hand, and that they will 
not be in the market until they reduce 
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these stocks, except for a little steam 
coal now and then to fill contracts. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Slugglish Market Keeps Mines Idle— 
No Demand for Domestic or Steam— 
Railroad Tonnage Light. 

The situation in the Carterville field 
is bad. There has been no letup of 
domestic business except on shipments 
to the Northwest. Other sections take 
only a light tonnage. Very little coal 
moves through the Thebes gateway to 
the South, that territory being sup- 
plied principally by Alabama and west 
Kentucky. 

The steam market is in bad shape, 
but has picked up in the last few days, 
especially screenings. Nut is still 
heavy and egg and lump seem to be 
hardest to move. Railroad tonnage 
shows up somewhat lighter. Mines are 
getting from one to three days a week, 
with a mine here and there doing a 
trifle better. 

The situation is not encouraging, a 
light tonnage causing heavy production 
cost and the miners claim they are not 
getting enough working time. Prices 
still hold at $4.05 for lump and egg, 
and nut is about $3.50. Screenings are 
$1.25@1.75, with mine run $2.60@$2.90. 

Somewhat similar operating condi- 
tions prevail in the Duquoin field and 
in Jackson County, and prices are 
about the same. Conditions in the Mt. 
Olive field are easier. Mines are work- 
ing about two to three days a week. 
All sizes are hard to move, but steam 
is pretty well taken up on contract. 
The price on lump for St. Louis and 
Chicago is $3.50, country price, $3.75. 
A little tonnage is moving Northwest 
and railroad business is fairly good. 

In the Standard field an unusual con- 
dition prevails. There are no screen- 
ings and the mines are blocked out 
on account of lump. Nut coal which 
has been heavy for a long time is now 
in demand and unobtainable. Mine run 
business outside of railroads is not 
moving. Domestic sizes are almost im- 
possible to move at any price. 

On account of the reduced working 
time steam as is available is moving 
fairly well. The market is set for 
better prices and nearly all operators 
are holding coal back anticipating a 
change for the better. 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


Steam Market Slumps—Domestic Fails 
to Strengthen—All Prices Weaker— 
Production Declines. 

All through the Middle West interest 
in coal has suddenly ceased. Those 
operators who have their product to sell 
on the open market, either steam or 
domestic, are encountering great diffi- 
culty in getting any business. The 
weather has been cold, especially in the 
Northwest, but in spite of this, condi- 
tions remain extremely dull. Those 
operators who believed the public were 
holding off in purchasing domestic coal 
until the beginning of winter, have come 
to a rude awakening, because winter 
is here and the seasonal domestic de- 
mand is conspicuous by its absence. 

Practically every dealer in the Middle 
West has his bins full of coal, but the 
bins of his customers are in an entirely 
different state. On account of the 
business depression in the small towns 
and the agricultural depression in rural 
communities, farmers and business men 
alike have been buying their coal spar- 
ingly. They bought in September or 
earlier perhaps, enough coal to run for 
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two months, instead of for the full 
winter season as normally. Until these 
small tonnages are consumed through- 
out the country, the domestic market 
will remain listless. In case of a pro- 
longed disturbance in the way of a coal 
strike, the retail trade will find itself 
in poor shape, so far as domestic coal 
is concerned. The average dealer has 
his yard full, but a sharp demand, if it 
lasted three weeks, would see his bins 
swept bare. While to all appearances 
there is plenty of coal in the bins of the 
public, a prolonged strike would bring 
to light the fact that there is not any 
too much coal in this territory. 

It is impossible to pick up the daily 
paper any day without seeing big head- 
lines to the effect that such and such a 
district in the Middle West is enjoying 
prosperity with full working time at the 
factories. This may be true in one or 
two isolated cases, but the general in- 
dustrial situation is not particularly 
bright at the present time, nor are the 
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prospects for the future promising, that 
is, if judged by the amount of coal con- 
sumed. 

By keeping an eye on the coal mar- 
ket, one is generally able to get a pretty 
good idea of the industrial condition of 
any territory, and the steam coal mar- 
ket in the Middle West is nearer to 
demoralization today than it has been 
since the middle of summer. Steam 
coals are selling $1@$1.50 a ton, the 
big majority nearer to $1. 

The only thing that keeps steam coals 
from going lower is the fact that the 
domestic demand is so slow that not 
much steam coal is being produced. 
Operators prefer to keep their mines 
temporarily idle rather than run the 
risk of producing coal that will have to 
go to distributing centers on consign- 
ment. During the last six weeks, con- 
signment has been found a most un- 
fortunate and unsatisfactory: procedure, 
and several substantial losses have been 
reported. 





News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ILLINOIS 


The Union Fuel Co., having extensive 
operations in Illinois, has consolidated its 
offices to the Reisch Building, Springfield, 
instead of Chicago, where offices have here- 
tofore been maintained. 


The Kickapoo Creek Coal Co., of Peoria, 
has been incorporated with capital of $65,- 
000 by George H. Wamsley, John Rayner 
and others. 


Drilling for coal will be started in Sec- 
tion 21 of Elk Prairie Township. lLarge 
tracts of land have been purchased in this 
region by the Nason Coal Co, 


The Montgomery Brothers Coal Co., of 
Murphysboro, has purchased the mine at 
that place formerly operated- by Robert 
Harvey and Frank Scholes, and will con- 
tinue its operation. 


The Southern Illinois Coal Co. recently 
shipped its first car of coal from its new 
mine in Williamson County near Marion. 
The company had been working steadily on 
the plant in order to get it in condition to 
operate before cold weather hit the indus- 
try. 


Reports from West Frankfort are to the 
effect that Mine No. 19 of the Peabody 
Coal Co., at that place is to be reopened 
after being idle for nearly a year. The 
mine will employ about the same number 
of men it formerly did. 


The Franklin Coal & Coke Co., with ex- 
tensive operations in Franklin and William- 
son counties, has announced its intentions 
of sinking another new mine between Mul- 
_keytown and Royalton. The mine will be 
located on the new branch of the Illinois 
Central which is to be put under construc- 
tion at once, and will be located in the 
center of an unusually large coal field which 
has been heretofore untapped. The shaft 
of the mine will be sunk on what is known 
as the old Taylor farm and surveys have 
been made for its location, 


KANSAS 


The small mine of the Burgess Coal Co., 
one mile south of Mulberry, was recently 
wrecked by two _ explosions. The tipple 
was destroyed, the mouth of the slope caved 
in and motors and other electrical machin- 
ery ruined. ’ 


Some coal men are showing considerable 
interest in the Illinois-Kansas miners’ situ- 
ation, in which the Illinois organization is 
defying the international union by support- 
ing the Kansas strikers. Prediction was 
made that troubie is in the air. It is 
pointed out that Illinois miners may be pro- 
hibited from financing the Kansas strike 
through a probable suit by the Kansas 


operators asking that the support be re- 
strained. In that event litigation similar 
in some respects to the Indianapolis in- 
junction suit may arise. 





KENTUCKY 


The Harvey Jellico Coal Co., has filed 
suit against the Standard Byproducts Co., 
and Fred E. Hoerter, for $333.30 alleged 
due on a promissory note. 


Amended articles have been filed by the 
Winchester Coal Co., increasing its capital 
stock. 


The Harlan-Kellioka Coal Co., has 
changed its charter, increasing the debt 
limit from $25,000 to $50,000. 


Ross E. Gordon, of Louisville, president 
of the Gordon Miller Coal & Coke Co., and 
also of the States Oil Co., has merged the 
latter corporation with the Ohio Refining 
Co., Cincinnati, the States properties going 
in at $286,000 in a new million dollar or- 
ganization, of which Gordon will be an 
officer. 


Sawyer D. Smith, U. S. District Attorney, 
has filed suit in U. S. District Court, at 
Covington, against the Catrons Creek Coal 
Co., Harlan, stockholders, to recover $21,- 
574 alleged to be due the Government in 
income and excess profit taxes, it being 
alleged that the defendants dissolved the 
company, but filed erroneous reports with 
the Government of profits, 


NEW YORK 


The Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. for 
the twelve months ended Sept. 380, 1921, 
in a report to the New York Stock Ex- 
change shows net income after charges, 
depreciation and taxes of $1,048,953. Gross 
ree for the period amounted to $7,- 


H. M. Bertolet, general manager of the 
New River & Pocahontas Consolidated Coal 
Co. spent a few days in New York recently. 


W. H. Evans of Ansted, W. Va., presi- 
dent of the Mill Creek Coal Co. and of the 
Signal Knob Collieries Co., was a recent 
visitor in New York. 


Among other contributors to the Dowa- 
town Hospital Association, New York City, 
were the following members of the coal 
trade: Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
Consolidation Coal Co., Knickerbocker Fue] 
Co., Cory Mann George Corporation, Cast- 
ner, Curran & Bullitt, Inc., Madeira, Hill 
& Co. Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Robert H, 
Burrows, New York & Phila. Coal & Coke 
Co, H. B. W. Haff, Anonymous—Burng 
Brothers, Emerson & Morgan Mining Corp., 
Williams & Peters, The C. G. Blake Co., 
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Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Sluggish Market Closes Mines—Stocks 
Heavy—Dull Period Ahead. 


Cancelation of orders and little or 
no new business is reported. Prospects 
for any improvement in the near future 
are not at all encouraging. Even the 
cold snap has had little or no effect 
on the demand for domestic and the 
very dullest period of the year ap- 
parently is now being faced. 

It seems that large stocks were ac- 
cumulated by dealers and retailers in 
anticipation of the strike, and now, 
with some coal on hand and in the 
hope of getting a freight reduction 
soon, they refuse to buy. 

It is rumored that some of the larger 
operations are considering a partial or 
complete shutdown until Jan. 1. 








Willard, Sutherland & Co., Inc, W, A, 
Marshall, Geo. C. Heilner (Heilner & Son), 
Industrial Coal & Coke Co., Imperial Coal 
Corporation. E. H. Zimmerman, St. George 
Coal Co., D. E. Flack & Son, Lediard & 
Co., C. W. Williams Fuel Co., Inc., Johns- 
town Coal & Coke Co., J. W. Lowe Co., 
D. de L. Hendrickson & Co., R. Henderson 
& Co., Wyatt Coal Sales Co. (S. D. Forbes), 
L. B. Burger. 


OHIO 


Colonel J, Mulvihill, veteran of the whole- 
sale department of the Reliance Coal & Coke 
Co. of Cincinnati, who has been in poor 
health for several weeks, is again able 
to be at his desk. 


An echo of the receivership for the Mohio 
Coal Co., granted last July was heard in 
the United States District Court in Cin- 
cinnati when the Tildesley Coal Co., E. M. 
Poston and John B. Johnston, acting as re- 
ceivers for the Interstate Coal and Dock Co., 
appeared and asked that proceedings in 
bankruptcy be instituted against the Mohio 
company. It was alleged that the respond- 
ent company is insolvent and that it com- 
mitted an act in bankruptcy with the ap- 
pointment of the receiver. 


Passing upon the. suit of the General 
Coal Co., of Huntington, W. Va., the United 
States Court of Appeals, sitting in Cincin- 
nati, affirmed the decision of the lower 
courts which handed down a decision that 
the Sloat-Darragh Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, is 
indebted to it for $11,000, the award of the 
jury in the lower court. A question was 
raised whether the coal was purchased by 
the Hamilton coal company or a coke con- 
cern into whose possession it finally fell. 
Other cases appealed were: H. H. Combs 
against the Haley Coal Co., in which the 
decision of the Eastern Kentucky court was 
affirmed; The Atlantic Ice and Coal Cor- 
poration vs. Sam Wan in which an award 
of $1,009 to Van, made in the Knoxville 
dstrict court was affirmed. 


Another wrangle over a State coal con- 
tract has appeared. This time it is a con- 
troversy over the purchase of West Vir- 
ginia nut, pea and slack at $4.20 a ton 
when the state could have purchased Ohio 
coal of the same grade at $3.09. The 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange through W. 
D. McKinney, its secretary and also a com- 
mittee from the United Mine Workers 
called on the State officials to protest. Con- 
troversy over the relative value of the two 
grades of coal is in progress. An organized 
movement was launched by coal men to 
have Ohio coal purchased when bids for 
about 125,000 ton were opened Novy. 21. 


Thomas C. Pratt, who has been in the coal 
stripping and mining business for the 
Wayne Coal Co. has resigned as general 
superintendent and is now located in 
Greensburg, Pa. 


A. F. Smith is president and general man- 
ager of the recently organized Pittsburgh- 
Ohio Coal Co., which has acquired 270 acres 
of coal in Jefferson County. The coal will 
be mined by stripping. 


The Paragon Coal Sales Co., of Cleveland, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
000. Incorporators are John H. Price, W. C. 
Graves, K. L. Fuller, Charles S. Horner 
and J. Janda. 
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The George L. Fairbanks Co. of Cleve- 
land, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 to do a retail coal business. 
The incorporators are W. F. Maurer, T. B. 
Bolton, Norton McGriffen, John T. Wilson 
and E. R. Dolin. 


The Columbus Board of Purchase has 
been authorized by the city counsel to buy 
coal on the open market until Dec. 31. This 
action followed the taking of bids recently, 
all of which were rejected. 


President Roy Cox of the Kanawha Val- 
ley Coal Co. of Charleston, was a recent 
visitor in the Cincinnati market. 


The Turkeyfoot Coal Co., has been in- 
corporators are L. A. Brill, J. F. Dougherty 
mine coal in the Tuscarawas Field. The in- 
eorporated with a capital of $150,000 to 
W. H. Swihart, I. Wiesend and E. L. Smith 


The Bernice Coal Co., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $150,000 to mine 
and sell coal. The concern has acquired a 
large acreage in Jefferson County. Incor- 
porators are Fred W. Scott, Charles W. 
Zeigler, Sadelle Welday, William R. Alban 
and John J. Scott. 


Fred W. Diebel, formerly manager for 
the Sun Coal Co., in Cincinnati and later 
a partner in the HEagle-Elkhorn Coal Co., 
is now affiliated with the sales force of the 
Producers’ Coal Co. 


E. A. Spreen and E. A. Lovejoy of the 
Thomas A. Mordue Coal Co., made a re- 
cent trip to Coal River mines of the cor- 
poration to look over a new tipple and 
other equipment which has been put in. 


The Starr-Jackson Mining Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $30,000. Of- 
fices are located at Columbus. The in- 
ccrporators are Louis H. Helling, E. K. 
Delaney, Martha Evans, Lolo Goff and 
James R. Holub. At the same time the 
Starr Collieries Co. was chartered with a 
capital of $50,000 to do a jobbing business 
meee the same incorporators and the same 
office, 


G. H. Ewald, of Charleston, president 
of the Standard ‘Tide and Inland Coal Sales 
Co., spent a day or so in the Cincinnati 
market recently. 


Harry Young, one of the principal figures 
in the Utilities Coal Co., of Huntington, was 
a business visitor in the Cincinnati market 
recently. 


Pittsburg interests have purchased ‘the 
holdings of the Williams Coal Co. of 
Steubenville for $66,000, according to an- 
nouncement made by George W.:Borden, re- 
ceiver for the company. The mine and 
mining property is located just beyond the 
city limits and supplies some of the local 
demand. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Hartford Valley Coal Corporation 
has announced that a new coal field will be 
opened in Craig County in the near future. 
The field is located in township 26 and range 
19, northwest of Vinita about 12 miles. The 
corporation has more than 10,000 acres 
under lease, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert Buka, formerly with the Valley 
Camp Coal Co., Cleveland, has become affili- 
ve fa taba the Steel City Gas Coal Co., Pitts- 

urgh. : 


A State charter has been issued to the 
Cucumber Run Coal Co., of Confluence. The 
capital stock is $60,000 and F. M. Parnell, 
Confluence, is treasurer. The purpose of the 
corporation is the mining, shipping and 
preparing of coal for the market. The in- 
corporators are F. M. Parnell, H. F. Par- 
nell and John Van Sickel, all of Confiuence. 


The Shannopin Coal Co., Pittsburgh, has 
notified the State department of an increase 


in its indebtedness from nothing to $4,- 
800,000. James C. Watson, Pittsburgh, is 
treasurer. 


After having been closed for a month 
by a strike operations were resumed in 
full Nov. 1 at the Freeport mines of the 
American Manganese Co. at Dunbar, 300 
men returning to work after they were 
granted the Frick wage scale now gener- 
ally in effect. The Dunbar mines attracted 
considerable attention July 1 when their 
employees accepted a substantial wage re- 
duction rather than not work at all, mer- 
chants of the town making a proportionate 
cut in prices of staples. The employees 
joined the general strike movement among 
the independent plant employees and were 
the last to return to work. 


The mine of the Brothers Valley Coal 
Co. was closed recently when miners re- 
fused to accept a wage reduction and a 
walk-out occurred. The operators con- 
tended they would have to revert to the 
scale of 1917 in order to maintain a profit 
on sales at present prices. 
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F. E. Gebhard, assistant chief engineer 
of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, has transferred his headquarters 
from Brownsville to the headquarters of 
the company. 


The Ford Collieries Co., operating four 
large mines near Curtissville, which have 
been only working about half time, are 
now working full. The Inland Collieries 
Co., a subsidiary of the Inland Steel Co., 
who have been working steadily for sev- 
eral months, closed down recently for an 
indefinite time. 


C. J. Maher, formerly superintendent of 
the Lambert plant of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., has been made superintendent of the 
Palmer plant of the same company, up the 
Monongahela River, where extensive im- 
provements are under way. 


The Exeter Machine Works, Ince., of West 
Pittston, announces the appointment of W. 
P. Mackenzie Co. as exclusive sales agents 
for the Exeter rotary pump line in the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore districts. Offices 
are in the Pennsylvania Building in Phila- 
delphia and in the Equitable Building, 
Baltimore. 


The Mullholand Coal Co., is being or- 
ganized to operate coal mines. The com- 
pany is headed by Frederick J. Mullholland 
and Clyde E. Speer. It is represented by 
W. J. Askin, Jr., 912 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Republic Mine of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., at Republic, which has been 
running about half-time is now running 
full. The Martin plant is still idle. The 
Marion Mine of the West Penn Coal Co., 
which has been idle since last December, 
is starting up. The Crescent Mine of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., near Brownsville, at 
the edge of the coke region, which has been 
ae oer about half time is now running 
ull. 


The Pennsylvania Collieries, Consolidated, 
Ine., has been organized under Delaware 
laws, with capital of $5,000,000, to operate 
coal properties in Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany is represented by the Delaware Regis- 
tration Trust Co., Wilmington. 


UTAH 


The Anthracite Coal Company has filed 
an amendment to its articles reducing the 
capital from $750,000 to $150,000. 


A Utah Judge has ruled that owners of 
government mineral leases may use any 
portion of the surface necessary for the 
mining and removal of coal in spite of sur- 
face rights granted by the state. The judge 
bases his decision on the fact that the 
state accepted land grants from the national 
government, subject to the rights of the 
coal owner to use the surface for all pur- 
poses “reasonably incident to the mining 
and removal of coal.’”’ The case arose out 
of the application of the Morton Coal Co. 
of Salt Lake City which sought the right 
to build a railroad across a portion of the 
Standard Coal Co.’s tract under a right-of- 
way given by the Mutual company, which 
had acquired surface rights from the state. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


E. M. Spieker of the Geological Survey 
has returned to Washington from work in 
the coal fields of Wasatch Plateau, Utah. 


The case of the Morrisdale Coal Co., VS. 
the United States under the Lever Law, in 
which the coal company seeks difference 
between market and Fuel Administration 
prices during the war, is on the calendar 
for argument before the Supreme Court. It 
is expected several weeks will intervene be- 
fore a decision is rendered. The case is on 
appeal from the Court of Claims. 


E. A. Holbrook, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Mines, is making an inspection 
visit to the experiment stations of the Bu- 
reau at which research work on coal is 
being done. 


U. 8S. Civil Service Examinations will be 
held for positions of structural engineer, 
and associate engineers, economist and as- 
sociate economists, junior structural engi- 
neer, junior economist and administrative 
assistant. Receipt of applications to close 
Dec. 20, 21. 

Among claims which have been allowed 
by Government accounting officers and 
which have been sent to Congress for pay- 
ment are the following: Under the War 
Department—James Coal Co., $27; Meadow 
Lick Coal Co., $51.50; Birmingham Coke 
and Byproduct Co., $992. Under the Navy 
Department—J. H. Weaver & Co., $11,458, 
fuel and transportation; Henriette Coal 
Mining Co., $388. Claims of $353 of the 
old -Fuel Administration are also included. 
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The Supreme Court has before it for re- 
view the case of the Santa Fe Pacific R.R. 
Co. vs. the Interior Department, involying 
coal lands. The District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals refused the railroad company 
an injunction against the department to re- 
strain it from canceling land selections 
made by the railroad with the government. 
The department conceled the land on the 
ground that it was valuable coal land, and 
the railroad has appealed the case, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


It having been necessary to appoint a re- 
ceiver to administer the affairs of the 
American Gas Coal Co. of Morgantown, J. 
M. G. Brown, E. D. Tumlin and James R. 
Moreland, of Morgantown, were designated 
to act in that capacity. When the receivers 


- were appointed they were authorized either 


to operate or to sell the property to the 
best advantage for the benefit of the credi- 
tors. At the first meeting of the three re- 
ceivers a decision was reached to make an 
effort to operate the mines, it being hoped 
to put the company on a paying basis with 
a view to ultimately meeting the claims 
of the various creditors. It is hoped that 
the Knob Mine of the company will soon 
be ready to operate. J. M. G. Brown, one 
of the receivers appointed, was interested 
in the mine before it was taken over by the 
American company. This particular mine, 
however, has been in idleness almost since 
it was purchased by them. 


President Everett Drennen of the West 
Virginia Coal and Coke Co. with headquar- 
ters at Elkins, was a visitor in the Fair- 
mont region recently. 


E. H. Arnold, of Elkins, president of the 
Randolph Colliery Co., was at Kansas City 
during the early part of November attend- 
ing the American Legion convention. 


Capitalized at $200,000, the Nagola Coal 
Co., has been organized with headquarters 
in Huntington. Among those actively iden- 
tified with the new concern are: A. D. 
Cronin, Detroit; G. R. Williams, Thomas 
E. Jeffries, L. T. Pope, B. L. Douglas, all 
of Huntington. 


In a party of coal men who enjoyed a 
hunting trip in the mountains of West 
Virginia recently were Quin Morton, of the 
Wood-Morton Fuel Co., G. H. Caperton, 
president of the Smokeless Coal Association, 
and also of the New River Coal Co.; Harry 
M. Hall, of the Ft. Dearborn Coal Co., and 
others. 


R. B. Isner, general manager of sales of 
the Boone County Coal Corporation, with 
headquarters at Sharples, has resigned to 
accept a similar post with the Old Dominion 
Coal Corporation in Charleston. 


C. L. Menager, cashier of the Smokeless 
Fuel Co., of Charleston, was a visitor in 
Eastern cities recently. 


F. C. Coleord, general manager in charge 
of the operations of the Colcord Coal Co., 
with offices at Montcoal, was a _ recent 
Charleston visitor. 


J. K. Dering, president of the J. K. Dering 
Coal Co. of Chicago was a recent visitor 
in Charleston. 


The Pine Bluff Coal Co., operating on a 
branch of the Western Maryland in the 
Fairmont region, has resumed operations. 
The company has found it possible, however, 
to work on a part time basis only. 


With 300 acres of coal land near Manning- 
ton, in Fairmont County available for de- 
velopment, the D. T. & S. Coal Co. is: 
putting the finishing touches on a new 
plant at Salt Lick. About all that is hold- 
ing back the completion of the plant and 
the loading of coal is the construction of 
a spur from the B. & O. 


T. L. Lewis, secretary of the New River 
Coal Association, has returned from a trip 
into northern West Virginia. 


George E. Wolfe, secretary of the Win- 
ding Gulf Coal Operators’ Association, was 
a Charleston visitor recently. 


President L. B. Ramsey of the Logan 
Fuel Company, which has its main office: 
in Charleston was in the Logan County 
field recently. 


A eoncern recently organized in the 
Monongalia field was the Fielder Coal and 
Coke Co., which, with its main office in 
Morgantown, has a capital stock of $25,000. 
Actively identified with the new company 
are: H. Fielder and Harold G. Hodges, 
of Morgantown; Clarence H. Fielder, of 
Parkersburg; James H. Henshaw of Fair- 
mont; Robert W. Henshaw of Uniontown. 


The capital stock has been increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 by the Cumberland 
Mountain Coal Co. of Charleston, 
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H. H. Morris, of Huntington, president of 
the West Virginia Standard, Coal Co, and 
other West Virginia concerns has also been 
elected president of the Mary Elizabeth 
Coal Co. 

D. J. Henderschott is now associated with 
the Interstate Coal and Dock Co. Mr. Hen- 
derschott was formerly manager of the 
Manhasset Fuel Co., Charleston. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. has acquired 
coal properties of the Monongahela Power 
and Railroad Co., the consideration being 
$3,000,000. 


COAL AGE 


The Albert Mine of the Greater Fairmont 
Investment Co. has been sold to Cumber- 
land, Md., people represented by Basil 
Lucas, of Shinnston. This plant is located 
on the branch line of the Western Maryland 
in the Fairmont field. 





ONTARIO 


A meeting of the shareholders of the Nu- 
kol Fuel Co. was held in Toronto recently, 
and after hearing a report showing a sub- 
stantial loss on operations, a committee 
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of five members was appointed to look into 
the situation and to report later. The 
financial statement showed that up to Janu- 
ary, 1921, the company had sustained a loss 
of upward of $125,000 and for the nine 
ee ended Sept. 30, losses were $72,- 
069.81. 


Cc. W. Moss, of Buffalo, president of the 
Weaver Coal Co. of that city, and also presi- 
dent of the Penn-Canadian Fuel Co., 
Toronto, spent some days in Toronto re- 
cently. Another visitor from the Weaver 
Coal Co. was W. D. Smith. 











Trafic News 








The complaint of the Morton Salt Co., re- 


lating to rates on coal from West Virginia: 


mines to Lake ports for trans-shipment by 
vessel beyond has been dismissed. 


At complainant’s request, the commission 
has dismissed the case brought by the 
Hercules Motor Mfg. Co., relating to rates 
on coke from Detroit, to Canton, Ohio. 


On advice that the proceedings have been 
satisfied, the commission has dismissed the 
complaints of the D. L. & W. R.R., relating 
to rates on anthracite from Avondale Mine 
to Woodward Breaker during Federal con- 
trol, and the complaint of the Consolidated 
Coal Co., of St. Louis. 


The Coal, Coke & Iron Ore Committee, 
Central Freight Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has docketed the subject of switching 
charge at Cleveland on bituminous’ or 
cannal coal or briquets, carloads, from the 
Erie R.R. when for delivery on private 
sidings of the B. & O. and W. & L. BE. 
Present rate 385c. per ton, proposed rate 
20c. per ton. Absorption of Erie R.R. 
switching charge at Cleveland on the above 
coals from B. & O. and W. & L. E. for 
delivery on, private sidings of the Erie. 
Present absorption 35c., proposed ‘absorp- 
tion 20c., out of switching rate of 35c. 
published by the Erie. Disposition will be 
made not later than Nov. 28. 

The Perry County Coal Corporation in a 
brief filed with the I. C. C. in its case con- 
tends that the rates on coal from its mines 
to points in the St. Louis switching district 
are unreasonable, and asks that the rates 
in effect prior to the last general increase 
be restored. The Illinois Coal Traffic 
Bureau has asked the commission to make 
similar reductions from all Illinois mines 
if the request of the Perry County Coal 
Corporation is granted. The defendant rail- 
roads ask that the complaint be dismissed, 
on the ground that the proposed action 
pe Repaid 9 relationships that have long 
existed. : 


Coal and coke rates to steel plants in the 
Buffalo, N. Y., territory were considered 
at a recent conference between steel pro- 
ducers of the Buffalo and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts with the I. C. C. Request for lower 
rates on coal and coke to steel plants in 
Buffalo were based on the ground that un- 
equal production costs have arisen from 
the commission’s action in lowering rail 
rates on ore from the Lakes, as Northern 
plants do not receive the benefit of this re- 
duction as they receive ore by water. 


In the complaint of the Loogootee Fire 
Clay Products Co., an I. CG. examiner 
recommends that the rate on bituminous 
coal from Wheatland, Ind., to Vincennes, 
Ind., and from Montgomery, Ind., to Loo- 
gootee, Ind., during Federal control was 
not unreasonable but that the rate from 


Cannellburg, Ind., to Loogootee was un- 
reasonable. 


In the complaint of the Graselli Chemi- 
cal Co., an examiner recommends that rates 
on bituminous coal from mines in the Clin- 
ton, Ind. district to complainant’s plant near 
Terre Haute, Ind., during Federal control 
were not unreasonable. 


The i, Cy Cy has denied an application 
of the Peerless Coal Co. of Tllinois for re- 
hearing of its case in which the commis- 
Sion recently decided that rates on coal 
from | various points on the Springfield 
Terminal Ry. to interstate destinations were 
not unreasonable. The rehearing was re- 
quested on the ground that the Springfield 
sroup rates are not lower than other group 
rates in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana 
and not lower than other group rates in 
Illinois, but are higher. 


The Northwestern Traffic and Service 
Bureau of Minneapolis complains against 
unreasonable rates on soft coal from Alger, 
Wyo., to Grand Junction, Ia. 


M. L. Butcher, of Kansas City, Kan., al- 
leges unreasonable rates on coal from vari- 
Ous points in Missouri and Kansas to Ar- 
gentine (Kansas City), Kan. 


The commission has set aside its former 
decision in the complaint of the West Ken- 
tucky Coal Bureau in so far as it relates 
to rates on coal from western Kentucky to 
Festus and Crystal City, Mo., and will give 
a rehearing on these rates. 


Rep. Sanders of Indiana has had pub- 
lished as a House document a statement 
of Interstate Commerce Commissioner Lewis 
on rate reductions since August, 1920,’ in 
which coal rates are reviewed. The com- 
missioner says that the reduction of 28c. 
a ton on coal from Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky and other Eastern 
producing points to ports on Lake Erie 
when destined for movement by Lake to 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and the 
Northwest will affect about ten million tons 
of coal. he purpose of the reduction is 
said to be to avoid a coal shortage in the 
Northwest this winter and to readjust the 
rates on Eastern coal as compared with 
Illinois and Indiana,coal in the Northwest. 
The reduction was extended to Lake cargo 
coal to ports on Lake Brie when destined to 
ports on Lakes Michigan or Huron regard- 
less of whether the coal was for local 
consumption at those ports or destined to 
points beyond, and will affect an additional 
three million tons. Other coal rate reduc- 
tions mentioned are: From Illinois mines 
to Michigan points. From Canon City Dis- 
trict, Col., to Colorado, Kansas and Nebras- 
ka destinations. From Montana to 150 
destinations in Montana. Nut coal from 
points in New Mexico to points in Colorado. 


Members of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission were in Washington recently, 
to assist in the movement to have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission help the Pere 
Marquette R.R. Co. finance its plan to buy 
the Indiana coal railway division, of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R. The C. 
& HE. I. has petitioned the I. C. C. for per- 
mission to abandon the line. The I. C. C. 
had the Indiana commission conduct the 
hearing on the petition and to make recom- 
mendations. It has been proposed that the 
federal contingent fund at the disposal of 
the I. C. C. for the help of struggling rail- 
roads be used to help the P. M. acquire the 
division, which then would be kept in opera- 
tion. 


The I. C. C. has denied the application of 
the Seaboard Byproduct Coke Co., to reopen 
its case regarding movement of coke from 
Seaboard, N. J., to New England territory. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted the application of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R.R. to acquire con- 
trol by purchase of the capital stock of the 
Chicago, Terre Haute and Southwestern. 
The latter is a coal-carrying road and will 
be valuable for the St. Paul in tapping 
the coal fields in the Terre Haute district. 








Association Activities 





Southern Ohio Coal Exchange 


At a postponed meeting of the Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange held early in Novem- 
ber, the question of the Anderson injunc- 
tion was discussed at length, but as in the 
previous meeting, no ‘action was taken. 
Because of the stay in execution given by 
the Federal Court of Appeals at Chicago, 
the question is not directly before the as- 
sociation. Ohio operators are watching the 
proceedings at Chicago with a great deal of 
interest aS much hinges on the decision of 
the higher court. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


Officials of the association took an active 
and prominent part in the presentation of 
evidence before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at a hearing held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., in connection with the Ohio 
Rate Case, West Virginia operators being 
opposed to any widening of the freight dif- 
ferential which they claim would be dis- 
criminatory and which would operate to 
bar West Virginia coal from Ohio and other 
Middle Western states. 


The association was represented by A. 
Lisle White of Clarksburg, its president ; 
George S. Brackett, of Fairmont, secretary 
of the association; W. L. Andrews of Balti- 
more, vice president of the Consolidation 
Coal Co.; C. H. Jenkins, of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co.; W. O. Caldwell, chief clerk of the 
association, The representatives of the as- 
sociation, in conjunction with the repre- 
sentatives of other associations in West 
Virginia, aided in the presentation of evi- 
dence in rebuttal against that presented by 
the Ohio operators who were cross-exam- 
ined. KH. J. McVann, secretary of the 
Smokeless Coal Association of West Vir- 
ginia, has the case in charge for the West 
Virginia operators. 


Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 


As a result of a recent meeting held by 
the association at Norton, Va., a decision 
was reached to employ a full-time traffic 
manager. This field is growing in im- 
portance and traffic problems are coming 
more and more to the front. 


One of the association activities at the 
present time has been a two weeks’ voca- 
tional training school for mine foremen. 
This school was conducted under the super- 
vision of Raymond VY. Long, supervisor of 
industrial education of the Virginia State 
Board of Education and J. C. Wright, chief 
for industrial education of the Federal 
Board. Association members are giving 
attention to first aid work and there are 
first aid teams at nearly every plant of 
any consequence in the field. 


Smokeless Association of West Virginia 


In addition to a special meeting of the 
association, held at New York, a call was 
issued for a general meeting to be held in 
November. <A report was submitted by the 
committee having in charge the question of 
freight reductions on coal for export, this 
committee reporting that it had been un- 
table to make any headway in its consulta- 
tions with railway officials. After hearing 
the reports mentioned, members abandoned 
any hope of obtaining any relief in the 
near future. The association left the ques- 
tion upon which reports had been submitted 
in the hands of the committee before at- 
tempting to take any definite action. 








Coming Meetings 





The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Inec., will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 32 
West 40th St., New York City, Secretary, 
F. A. Molitor, 35 Nassau St., New York 
Citys 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its next meeting Dec. 6 and 7 at either 
Charleston or Huntington, W. Va.  Sec- 
retary, R. E. Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 


New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. 8S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn, 


Pike County Coal Operators will hold 
their annual meeting Jan. 6, 1922, at Pike- 


ville, Ky. Secretary, F. E. Miller, Pike- 
ville, Ky. 
The Coal Mining Institute of America 


will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Dec. 7, 8 and 9. Secretary H. i 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting Dec. 5-9 
at the Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West 39th Street., New York City. Secre- 
tary Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
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Ways of Making a Profit 

AKING selling prices has been declared to be an 

art, whereas accounting is a science. Determining 
a sales policy in 1921 for the conduct of a bituminous- 
coal property has been more a matter of pre-war train- 
ing and general “hunch” than either science or art. 
For instance, there is the class of concerns that made 
reasonably profitable contract prices early in the year, 
tied up what tonnage they could at those prices— 
usually with old, reliable customers—and have been 
content thereafter to produce only the coal their cus- 
tomers required. Such a policy has been the most 
conservative of any followed. These shippers have 
made no attempt to meet the spot market, their prices 
being generally above that obtaining for current sales, 
even at the time they closed their contracts. They have 
been able to move coal at from 50c. to more than a 
dollar above the market because they have an established 
trade that for this one year at least has been willing 
to pay a premium to a reliable shipper who in 1920 did 
not demand the high market prices and delivered 100 
per cent and more on his contracts. 

Whether the producer who followed such a policy in 
1921 can repeat with success in 1922 is an open ques- 
tion. In some if not many instances the consumer will 
conclude that he has discharged his obligations for 
protection in 1920 by paying a premium in 1921. It 
appears, however, that those who took and maintained 
a firm stand on prices in 1921 and who had a satisfied 
clientele have suffered no serious losses and some have 
made a little profit this year, although operating on a 
considerably reduced scale. 

At the other extreme is the class of operator who 
refused to contract last spring in the belief that the 
market was only temporarily in the dumps. Such oper- 
ators have been in hot water all year, operating inter- 
mittently, throwing coal on the market on consignment 
and too often selling at distress prices. For the most 
part shippers who chose this policy have depended 
largely on jobbers to place their tonnage and, because 
the spot market has been regularly so low, have profited 
little, if they have not generally taken losses on the 
year’s business. 

The largest tonnages have been moved by those who 
contracted all they could at the best figure in each 
instance they could obtain, and then went after busi- 
ness in the open market, direct and through jobbers. 
By a combination of intensive selling and setting prices 
just under the market such producers have in a number 
of instances more than doubled their output for 1920, 
itself a high record year. Labor and cars have flowed 
to him who could give them work and high tonnages 
have operated to lower average costs and have thus 
sustained production at a profit at comparatively low 
prices. 

On the whole the bituminous-coal industry has made 
no profit this year. Those fields that produce domestic 
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and steam coal have been whipsawed the entire season, 
first because of no market for the resultant prepared 
sizes and in later months because of no market for 
screenings. Nevertheless the best-managed lower-cost 
operations have come through the year so far with no 
red ink on their books, and some have had the most 
profitable year on record. Those who cut prices and 
moved large tonnages have the largest measure of profit 
if not the highest average net return per ton of output, 
but whether in the long run they have done well is 
an open question. The answer depends on individual 
circumstances, not the least of which is the extent to 
which they have sacrificed reserves of high-grade coal. 


Finding Uses for Fine Coal 


ANY manufacturers, when they have their product 

perfected, find themselves compelled to look around 
for some place where they can place it and to discover 
how by appropriate changes it can be fitted so as to be 
of use in some of the many industries to the needs of 
which it is in certain ways suited. To this end they 
ser.d out experts and establish bureaus of research 
and finally by advertisements and personal solicitation 
they introduce their product to people who, at first, had 
no idea that they needed it. 

A little less than a century ago anthracite was a 
product for which no one felt any particular need. It 
was not even road-making material. A stove had to be 
developed that would burn it. Iron masters had to be 
induced to try it out in their furnaces. But soon there- 
after anthracite became recognized as a fuel, and for 
the most part the main effort of the seller from then 
on was to sell his particular brand of anthracite rather 
than to sell coal in general. In most cases those that 
wanted anthracite knew they wanted it, and the question 
was only which anthracite did they prefer, and that 
was decided mostly on the presence or absence of ash. 

In consequence coal men have been slow to undertake 
research work. They have left it to consumers to study 
out the problems of combustion, gas making and the 
manufacture of byproducts, and, seeing that the con- 
sumer and the equipment manufacturer have done this 
work more or less satisfactorily, perhaps it is as well 
to leave it in general to them. It may be pointed out, 
however, that the fact that coal has sold without tech- 
nical assistance has made the coal man somewhat 
unprogressive in places where solicitation by advertise- 
ment and agents and research by experts might greatly 
assist in enabling him to rid himself profitably of that 
part of his product that he must make and cannot sell 
except ata loss. We refer to his fine coal. 

It would pay the owner of mines to ascertain by 
experiment what is the best method by which to pul- 
verize coal and to burn it when pulverized, to discover 
where it can most profitably be used and to promote the 
sale of atomized coal by spreading a knowledge of its 
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advantages. It would furnish a ready opening for his 
“bug dust” and his smaller sizes. The Susquehanna 
Collieries Co., sets a good example in this direction. 

An interest in discovering the best form of domestic 
furnace for the burning of buckwheat and smaller 
anthracite would be well rewarded. When the discov- 
ery is made it will revolutionize anthracite mining and 
save the expense of carrying tons of fuel in storage 
for many months and even years. It will hasten the 
time when sludge will be turned into burnable mate- 
rial and it will make it possible to use up the fuel in 
the old waste dumps, and do it not at a small margin 
but at a big profit. 

The action of the Hudson Coal Co. in making experi- 
ments in anthracoal and of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co. in entering into the briquetting business are 
instances of enterprise by no means too common. A 
study in producer- or water-gas making using fine coal 
is another form of activity that some anthracite oper- 
ator should be investigating. Every large company 
should have its research department and every possibil- 
ity opened up by that department or discovered in some 
other way should be sold to the buying public by a 
department for that purpose. 

It has been found by the copper producers that the 
metal will not sell itself in sufficient quantities to bal- 
ance productive capacity. It has been discovered that 
inferior substitutes were edging it out of some mar- 
kets. Many of these it had held undisputed before the 
day when electrolytic deposition made it possible to 
manufacture an inferior article having a temporary 
semblance to the real. There is only one answer to 
the problem—research and mercantile activity—and 
there is only one reply to the question “What shall I 
do with fine anthracite?” Ascertain how it best may 
be burned for any one of a dozen uses and then by 
advertisements and roadmen make the facts generally 
known. 


Public Interest in Strikes 


UBLIC opinion is the most powerful force in this 

country and its influence is felt and its support 
sought in every industrial dispute. Doubtless the time 
will come when economic maladjustments will be 
studied, treated and healed just as are epidemics that 
attack the human race. But until that time arrives we 
must needs deal with the sterner realities of strikes. 

The rescinding of the railroad strike order was an 
impressive exemplification of the great power of en- 
lightened public opinion, according to the Guaranty 
Trust Survey, which notes that it was “in this instance 
so unmistakably demonstrated that the majority of the 
people throughout the country believed the threatened 
strike was a grave menace to business and absolutely 
unjustified. There are many evidences, in fact, of a 
widespread conviction that the strike vote of the rail- 
way brotherhoods was intended to prevent the proper 
readjustment of railway wages in line with the wages 
of other workers and with reduced living costs—in 
brief, to make secure the preferred economic position of 
certain favored elements of organized labor at the ex- 
pense of the public and of all other workers.” 

The opinion now prevails that a strike of coal miners 
next April is inevitable in the course of wage readjust- 
ments. The part that arbitration may play in the 
1922 settlement is now a matter of current comment 
and speculation. There is an undercurrent of feeling 
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that so far as the market is or may be concerned, a 
strike of some duration would be welcomed. This is 
particularly manifest with those whose business it is 
to sell coal. Such a feeling is traditional in the bitu- 
minous coal industry, a business in which profits are 
for the few save when coal is in short supply and strong 
demand, as when there is a car shortage or a labor 
strike. 

The public is somewhat inclined to be skeptical. It 
is being said that although the law prevents combina- 
tions among operators to raise or maintain prices, and 
appears to be about to decree that operators and labor 
shall not make certain agreements, there is nothing 
to prevent both from agreeing to disagree, thereby 
shutting off production and elevating prices of coal. 
At a recent meeting of the Academy of Political Science, 
Herbert Hoover, in discussing “Good Will and Co-opera- 
fion in Industry,” spoke of the primary interest of the 
public in certain classes of strikes and industrial con- 
troversies. According to the Iron Age, he divided 
industries into two categories, one of which included 
the transportation and the coal industry, where con- 
tinuous operation is vital to the life and safety of the 
community and where there is no alternative to some 
substitute service, and the other category including 
those industries from the continuous operation of which 
there is alternative supply without imperiling the life 
of the community. Of the latter he said that the public 
takes but a secondary interest in the dispute arising 
therein, but of the first group the public is impatient 
to find a solution. 

“As a result of these things,” said Mr. Hoover, “we 
have‘seen the gradual extension of the arm of the public 
to these disputes through both administrative and legis- 
lative action. We also witness this extension of public 
interest bitterly resented both by the employers and 
employees. The primary instinct of the public is self- 
preservation first and last, and where 1 or 2 per cent 
of the whole population may jeopardize the comfort and 
security of the other 98 per cent I do not believe that 
they can be restrained frem exerting a commanding 
voice, however much it may be resented by either side. 

“The thing that must concern us all is that the en- 
trance of the third party into these disputes will be in 
such form that it does not increase the ill-will, that it 
shall be in such form as will secure justice, and that 
will preserve the very foundations of initiative and that 
type of American individualism upon which our whole 
social system is based, and that it will recognize the 
fundamental necessity to build up good will itself.” 

The dispute that is to come up for settlement next 
spring may be adjusted by arbitration without a strike 
or following a strike, or there may possibly be no 
arbitration, but instead the union may do as the rail- 
road workers did—recognize and admit the futility of 
a resort to the time-honored show of force. Just what 
will happen no one knows, but of one thing we can be 
fairly certain—the public and the government are not in- 
clined to accept any measure of hardship while opera- 
tors and miners follow a policy of agreeing to disagree. 
It was reported from Washington that during the 
Unemployment Conference certain representative op- 
erators from the Central Competitive Field indicated 
their willingness to arbitrate for a new contract next 
year, but that the Mine Workers’ representatives de- 
clined the invitation. The country should have this 
circumstance more clearly in mind as winter passes and 
spring complaints arise. 
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Devices for Speeding Low-Temperature Carbonization 
And Procuring a Dense and Non-Friable Product 


Carbonizing Retorts Set in Shaft of Gas Producer—Cast Iron Versus Re- 
Iractories—Revolving Barrel with Solidifying Roller—Thyssen’s Rotating 
Cylinder with Interior Spiral—Thomas’ Lined Cylinder with Spiral Conveyor 


By A. THAU* 


Oxeldsund, Sweden 


UCH has been written in recent years concerning 
M low-temperature carbonization and many descrip- 

tions have appeared in the technical press, so 
that the advantages and disadvantages of this type of 
coking are well known and need no comment here. 
Although this process is received in some quarters with 
open hostility and in others with an optimism that can 
hardly ever be justified, the fact remains that low-tem- 
perature carbonization has thus far gained a small, 
yet nevertheless sound, footing in all coal-mining coun- 
tries. It is doubtless destined to fill the gap between 
high-temperature carbonization on the one hand and 
gas producers and the consumption of raw coal on the 
other. 


Wuy GERMAN SEMI-COKE EXPERIMENTS LAGGED 


In the United States the Carbocoal process of low- 
temperature carbonization probably leads all others but 
several other plans and processes appear promising. In 
England, where low-temperature carbonization orig- 
inated, the Coalite’ process predominates. The Delmonte- 
Everett and the Tarless Fuel plants have hardly as yet 
developed beyond the experimental stage. 

Low-temperature carbonization was taken up in 
Germany at a comparatively late date. This was chiefly 
because that country did not possess a fuel that could be 
utilized to the best advantage in such a process. In 
judging the relative conditions prevailing in Germany 
one must keep in mind the fact that the bulk of the 
coal there mined is rather lean. What fat coals are 
produced the gas industry readily absorbs, and slack 
that is high in volatile matter is carbonized in byproduct 
coke ovens. As this fuel is not mined in sufficient 
quantity to maintain the large coking industry, it is 
invariably mixed with lean slack. 

Open-grate domestic fires are practically unknown in 
Germany, closed stoves alone being employed. These 
assure a combustion so thorough that the towns are 
only slightly troubled by smoke and soot. It is evident, 
therefore, that little incentive existed to attempt low- 
temperature carbonization. Consequently prior to the 
war the only efforts made in this direction lay in the 
field of scientific research. 

The war, isolating Germany from the rest of the 
world, altered this condition considerably, and an acute 
shortage of motor fuel and lubricating oils brought the 
low-temperature carbonization process into prominence 
as a possible solution of this difficulty. As Germany 
throughout the progress of hostilities occupied the posi- 
tion of a beleaguered fortress, little information leaked 
out as to the progress made in this direction. 

The fact, already mentioned, that no appreciable quan- 





*Coke Works superintendent, Oxelésund [ron Works. 
1In America an explosive is known by this name. 


tities of high-volatile coals exist in Germany, excludes 
from the very start the possibility of the development 
of low-temperature processes with such fuels as are 
available in other coal-mining countries like the United 
States and England. By the terms of the peace treaty 
Germany is compelled to supply large amounts of its 
best coal to her former enemies. The remainder is so 
rationed among its consumers as to discourage exper- 
iments involving uncertain economic results. The con- 
ditions imposed by the peace treaty, therefore, render 
necessary a greater and more economical use of the 
huge lignite deposits. It is in this field, accordingly, 
that low-temperature carbonization finds a broad scope. 

Suggestions have been made, and in isolated cases 
put into practice, that coal that is to be gasified in 
producers be passed first through a separate low-tem- 
perature carbonizing retort, thus extracting the oils 
from the gases issuing therefrom, and then be further 
gasified in the producer, enriching the gas evolved in 
this device by that given off during low-temperature 
distillation. Such plants, however, are a decided excep- 
tion, as quite similar results may be secured by much 
simpler means, obviating large mechanically operated 
plants in conjunction with gas producers. 

In the cases above cited, however, the carbonizing 
retorts are placed vertically within the shaft of the 
producer, their open bottoms terminating over the fuel 
bed of the latter device. Each retort is heated ey- 
ternally by the hot producer gas surrounding it and 
occupying the upper zone of the producer. The fuel 
within the retort also is gently heated by the ascend- 
ing gas. 

The retorts are provided with a separate take-off from 
which the gas is conducted to a plant where the oil 
is recovered. After this, gas is mixed with that emanat- 
ing from the producer proper. Many such producers 
were built during and shortly after the war, and still 
more plants have been rebuilt so as to embody such 
arrangements. The large quantity of oil obtained by 








FIG. 1. REVOLVING RETORT FOR MAKING SEMI-COKE 
In the interior of the retort is a spiral rib which moves the coal 


As fast as the coal reaches the orifice 
it falls onto a belt conveyor. The gas is taken off by a suction 
line. One hundred tons can be carbonized every 24 hrs. The 
product can be used for fuel in gas producers or for briquetting. 


slowly from inlet to outlet. 
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FIGS. 2 AND 3. 
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this means has assisted appreciably in making up the 
deficiency above noted and in alleviating the scarcity of 
lubricating oils. 

Apart from these producers, supplemented by primary 
low-temperature retorts, the low-temperature carboniza- 
tion process found its greatest application in the utiliza- 
tion of fuels low in calorific value, such, for instance, 
as lignite and even turf. German inventors could learn 
little from England, for in that country such processes 
were chiefly applied to the treatment of rich coals and 
had been adapted to their use. Comparatively little 
also could be ascertained of efforts made in this direc- 
tion in the United States prior to the war. 

Germany was thus compelled to begin anew. Ex- 
perimentation was conducted mainly in the excellently 
equipped coal-research institute at Miilheim on the 
Ruhr, with the well-known coal-research chemist, Prof. 
Franz Fischer, as chief. The results of the work there 
undertaken, particularly with reference to the low-tem- 
perature distillation of coal and other fuels, has been 
published in several volumes. The empirical rules which 
the process had thus far more or less followed have 
been supplanted by properly defined and _ scientific 
formulae. 

Methods génerally applied to low-temperature carbon- 
ization prior to the war strongly resemble those of gas 
works, the chief difference being that a specially selected 
cast iron was used in the manufacture of the retorts. 
This metal, of course, possesses the advantage of high 
heat conductivity. Its great disadvantage, however, lies 
in the fact that the continuous heat causes the iron to 
“grow,” this swelling continuing until the shell begins 
to scale off and waste away. 

It is thus significant that the low-temperature carbon- 
ization processes that have actually been introduced in 
working practice have discarded the cast-iron retort 
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bunsen burners to 
a temperature of 
930 deg.. FE. The 
slide valves in the 
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corner are so oper- 
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admitting air. 








and adopted one made of refractory material. This 
applies alike to the Carbocoal process in America and 
the Coalite process in England. In a number of other 
low-temperature carbonization installations cast iron is 
used, as, for instance, the Greene-Laucks’ plant and 
in the English Tarless Fuel plant.’ In the Delmonte- 
Everett plant,‘ the retort is made of steel. These last 
mentioned processes, however, have not as yet attained 
large commercial dimensions. 

Germany could not gain materially from the experi- 
ence of other countries, so it made a fresh start alto- 
gether, and found that the solution of the problem that 
would best meet the prevailing conditions was the in- 
troduction of a revolving retort. Prof. Fischer built 
this on an experimental scale at the coal-research in- 
stitute at Miilheim on the Ruhr. 

Carbon, as is well known, is a poor conductor of heat. 
Though heat will penetrate satisfactorily a thick layer 
of densely packed coal in the high-temperature coking 
process, it will not do so when low temperatures are ap- 
plied. As a rule, therefore, such an increase of tem- 
perature on the heated surface is necessary that the 
structure of the semi-coke is uneven, being hard on 
the outer end and becoming gradually softer toward 
the center of the charge. In consequence pieces of 
coke are formed that are both friable and brittle. 

In coke ovens and gas works coal can be carbonized 
in large masses, but in a low-temperature retort it must 
be fed in such a comparatively thin layer that it will 
be quickly penetrated by the heat, for a high temper- 
ature cannot be applied to its outer surface. This 
precaution is taken in the English Coalite process. Here 
the charge is fed over large retort surfaces so that 





*See Coal Age, Vol. 15, p. 810, 1919. 
%See Gas World, 1913, p. 680. 
4See Gluckauf, 1914, p. 839. 
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the thickness of the layer will seldom exceed 4 inches. 

To insure an even temperature throughout the entire 
charge and to prevent it from being overheated on its 
outer surface, the coal is sometimes agitated within 
the retort by a paddle conveyor which mixes the material 
thoroughly and simultaneously propels it to the coke 
outlet at the end. This arrangement is frequently 
adopted and is typical of the Carbocoal process with 
horizontal retorts, the Delmonte-Everett process with 
inclined retorts and the Greene-Laucks process with 
vertical retorts. 

To avoid the use of mechanically operated agitators 
and conveyors inside the heated chamber and to obtain 
the same effect by more desirable means the entire 
retort is rotated. It is in this direction that low-tem- 
perature carbonization has developed in Germany. Such 
arrangements were already in use for other purposes, 
but Prof. Fischer applied them successfully to low-tem- 
perature coking. Its application, with certain variations 
in design, adopted by other inventors, is almost universal 
throughout Germany. Prof. Fischer found, however, 
that in the ordinary revolving retorts the coal is so 
much disturbed during coking that although the yield 
of oil is exceptionally high, the formation of coke is 
much impaired. 

To overcome this difficulty efforts were made to com- 
press the coal while the heat still keeps it plastic. 
Prof. Fischer experimented with a revolving retort 
59 in. long and 20 in. in diameter, resting horizontally 
upon rollers. This device was charged with 20 kg. 
(44 Ib.) of ground coal, and a solid roller about 4 in. in 
diameter and of the proper length was placed within 
the cylinder. This retort was surrounded by a chamber 
serving as an oven, and was heated from below by a 
number of vertical gas burners as it revolved slowly. 

The coal distributed itself evenly about the periphery 
of the retort, and as soon as it reached a plastic state, 
adhered to the shell, covering its interior surface 
uniformly. As the heavy iron roller inside the retort 
tends to move toward the lowest point, it rotates con- 
tinuously and automatically and compresses the coal in 
proportion to its plasticity. 


WHEN COKED, SHELL BREAKS DOWN AND FALLS 


As soon as the charge is carbonized completely and 
all volatile gases and vapors are driven off, the cylin- 
drical coke shell breaks down and falls. This makes 
itself known by a distinctive noise within the retort. 
At this point in the process the heat is cut off and the 
revolution of the retort stopped, after which the coke 
can be withdrawn. By this means a good hard semi- 
coke of even texture was obtained. Promising as this 
design appears and operates experimentally, its obvious 
disadvantages are too great for the development of the 
process upon a large commercial scale. 

A revolving retort that has been built for several 
large commercial plants is that invented by Thyssen 
and shown in Fig. 1. The fuel, after having passed 
a screen or mill, is brought by a conveyor, A, and dis- 
charged into the pit, B. Thence the elevator, C, trans- 
fers it to the charging hopper, D, under which a short 
screw conveyor, H,is mounted. This transfers a certain 
amount of coal continuously into the cylindrical revolv- 
ing retort, F, which is 70 ft. 6 in. long, including its 
foundation, and is made of steel plate. 

On its inner surface it is provided with screwlike 





5Stahl & Hisen, 1920, p. 743. 
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ribs, G, which move the coal slowly through the retort 
as it revolves. At the discharge end the retort is con- 
nected to a stationary receptacle, H, with an outlet, /, 
which discharges the coke continuously onto the con- 
veyor, K. To the end of the receptacle H a pipe, L, 
is connected, serving as a suction line for the withdrawal 
of the gases given off by the fuel. The retort is sur- 
rounded by an oven, M, built of brick, heated from 
below by a row of burners, N. With the dimensions 
shown in Fig. 1 this retort has a capacity of about 100 
tons of coal per day of 24 hours. The semi-coke dis- 
charged can either be used as fuel in gas producers or 
can be briquetted if pitch be added as a binder. 


AMERICAN SCHEME WITH FIREBRICK FLUES 


Although the revolving retort is the type most com- 
monly used for low-temperature carbonization in Ger- 
many, its application is by no means confined to that 
country. A similar device of American design, in- 
vented by Thomas, is shown in longitudinal section in 
Fig. 2, and in vertical cross-section in Fig. 3.° In this 
design, heavy rollers, A, support the retort, B, which, 
depending upon the variety of fuel to be treated, may 
be as much as 100 ft. fong. 

This retort is made of steel plate, the inner surfaces 
of which are covered by a strong fire-brick lining, C. 
The lining is provided with a number of heating flues, D, 
extending parallel to the retort cylinder. These are 
equally spaced around the circumference of the retort. 
By means of a gland, H, the interior of the retort is 
connected on one end with the stationary cylinder, G, 
in which the spiral conveyor, F, revolves. At the op- 
posite end the retort terminates in another gland con- 
necting it with the chamber, H. 

The retort is revolved by means of the pinion, J, or 
a worm in gear with the worm wheel or toothed ring, K, 
encircling the retort at its middle point. The pinion, 
I, and the screw conveyor, F, are driven from the elec- 
tric motor, L, by means of the belts, M and N, the gear 
wheels, O and P, and the chain, Q. Gas for heating 
the retort is conducted through the pipe, R, connected 
to the gland, E. It enters the channels, S, which revolve 
with the retort. 

By means of pipes, 7, the bunsen burners, U, are fed 
from these channels, the burners distributing the heat 
throughout the flues, D. The whole retort is thus 
evenly heated, so that its interior temperature does not 
exceed 500 deg. C. (930 deg. F.). Near the charging 
end the heating flues, D, are open and are surmounted 
by the stationary channel ring, V, which on its top 
carries a steel chimney for escape of waste gases. This 
also furnishes the necessary draft for the flues, D. 

Fuel to be treated is conveyed by suitable means to 
the hopper, W, this being connected by means of a gas- 
tight slide valve with the heating receptacle on top of 
the conveyor cylinder, G. The fuel in his receptacle is 
replenished as required by opening the slide valve under 
the hopper, W. The fuel dropping into the cylinder, G, 
is transferred by means of the conveyor, E, into the 
retort, B. By the revolution of the retort, each in- 
dividual particle of coal comes in contact with the 
heated inner surface. 

The continuous feed gradually drives the fuel toward 
the discharge end of the retort, where it drops into the 
chamber, H, closed at the bottom by means of the gas- 
tight valve, X, under which a receptacle is placed, 
also closed at its bottom by a valve, Y. By opening 





"See Gluckauf, 1919, p. 552. 
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the upper valve, X, the coke falls into the lower recep- 
tacle and by closing X and opening the valve, Y, it drops 
out without the escape of gas from the retort and with- 
out influencing the suction applied to it. After leaving 
the retort the coke falls into the quenching car or may 
be cooled on a conveyor. Pipe connection, Z, conducts 
to the byproduct plant the gases emitted in coking. 

This retort is well designed and differs from all 
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others in that it is not heated from a single point but, 
as may be seen in the cross section Fig. 3, from six 
equally spaced rows of burners which revolve with it. 
This secures the obvious advantages that the retort 
itself, is a self-contained unit and does not need to be 
placed in an oven but is readily accessible from all 
sides. It revolves so slowly that the burners can be 
adjusted without stopping the revolution of the retort. 





Grid Resistors for. Mine Locomotives and Their Care 


Current-Carrying Capacity of Resistor Steps Inadequate to Operate Con- 
tinuously on Any One Controller Notch When Locomotive Is Pulling Its 


Heaviest Loads — Resistor Usually Designed for Starting 


in Parallel 


By H. H. JOHNSTON* 
Hast Pittsburgh, Pa. 


nished with any and all mine locomotives should 

be sufficient evidence that they are necessary parts 
of such machines and should not be slighted during 
periods of inspection and overhaul. The main resistor 
is primarily provided for the protection of the motors 
and to afford smooth acceleration with the aid of the 
controller and its notching scheme. Thus the use of the 
combined resistance and control makes it impossible to 
impress instantly the full line voltage across the ter- 
minals of a standing locomotive, thereby forestalling 
excessive starting currents with attendant injury to 
motors, gears and other mechanical equipment. It also 
prevents the locomotive from drawing an undue propor- 
tion of the current, robbing other equipment about the 
mine which must obtain current from the same line. 

Poor or rapid notching-up on the controller, as it 
approximates the ill effects of using no resistor, is in- 
jurious to the motors. Locomotive drivers and others 
who handle similar equipment that requires starting or 
accelerating Apparatus should be given more instruc- 
tion than is usually afforded them as to the saving of 
time and power and the reduction of maintenance costs 
by the proper manipulation of such equipment. 

With mine locomotives of either main-haulage or 
gathering type the current-carrying capacity of the 
various steps in the resistors seldom is large enough to 
make it safe to operate continuously on any one con- 
troller notch or point while the machine is pulling its 
heaviest load. The reason for this is readily discern- 


List resistors are invariably used upon and fur- 
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FIG.2 supporting apparatus 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN INSULATING 
RESISTOR ELEMENTS 

Fig. 1 shows porcelain insulators and Fig. 2 moulded washers. 
The frames of resistors should be insulated from the frames of the 
locomotives. This affords double insulation between grids and 
locomotive frames, thus eliminating grounds even in wet mines. 


FIGS. 1 AND 2. 





*General engineering department, Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


ible. A 20-ton 250-volt locomotive should be provided 
with a resistor having a total starting resistance of ap- 
proximately 0.5 ohm. If this is required to carry cur- 
rents corresponding to the slipping point of the wheels 
it would mean that approximately 70,000 to 100,000 
watts would have to be consumed in the grids beyond 
the second and third steps of the resistor. To say noth- 
ing of the power loss and heat that would necessarily 
have to be dissipated, an excessively bulky resistor 
would be required. In most cases such a large piece of 
apparatus could not be put on a locomotive if it is to be 
limited to the dimensions necessary for operation in a 
mine. 

Many combinations of resistor assemblies are pos- 
sible for any one size of locomotive. The one to be 
chosen will depend upon (1) type of controller, (2) 
service, (3) gear ratio, (4) type of motor, (5) drive- 
wheel diameter, (6) line voltage and (7) the char- 
acteristics of the resistor elements themselves, including 
their capacity resistance, their weight and the ventila- 
tion afforded by the method in which they are assembled. 

The type of controller will determine the number and 
arrangement of the resistor steps so far as resistance 
and capacity are concerned. The service will determine 
the ohmic value required in the total resistor as well as 
in its various steps. The type of motor and its char- 
acteristics fix in a general way all essential attributes 
of the resistor. The gear ratio will determine in part 
the speed and tractive effort of the locomotive. The 
higher the gear ratio the lower the speed and the greater 
the tractive effort for a given current consumption. 
Consequently the total ohmic value required for start- 
ing a locomotive of a given weight will be decreased as 
the gear ratio is increased. 

The wheel diameter also will partly fix the speed and 
torque characteristics of the locomotive. The greater 
this diameter, the higher the speed and the lower the 
tractive effort. A greater driver diameter will require 
a smaller starting resistance. As the wheel treads wear, 
the tractive effort will gradually increase for the first 
point of the controller. Ordinarily this will not be 
noticeable unless the trolley voltage is constant or 
higher than normal. 

Line-voltage fluctuations mean corresponding changes 
in starting current and tractive effort. As the starting 
resistor usually is fixed in size and capacity, consider- 
ation must be given to both maximum and minimum 
voltages. 

Having given consideration to the service to be per- 
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formed the grids or other resistor elements used must 
in themselves be of rugged mechanical design, have 
heavy overload capacity and an insulation capable of 
withstanding excessive heat. Ventilation is an impor- 
tant factor. Spacing grids close together will give 
more metal, but this advantage is largely offset by de- 
creased ventilation, the tendency of this close grouping 
of grids being to cause hot spots. 

It is good practice to insulate the frames of resistors 
from those of locomotives for both 250- and 500-volt 
machines. This affords double insulation between the 
grids and the locomotive frames and overcomes many 
troubles arising from grounding, particularly those en- 
countered in wet mines. Porcelain insulation (Fig. 1) 
surrounding the mounting bolts also is advantageous. 
For this service moulded insulating compound has been 
used around the bolts as shown in Fig. 2 and satisfac- 
tory results have been obtained. 

Resistor frames usually are mounted on locomotives 





Forked Terminal 
for Resistor 


Terminals that clamp _ the 
cable, such as are here shown, 
are to be preferred to such as 
depend on direct contact with 
binding screws. 





in more or less out-of-the-way places, being those not 
occupied by other equipment. The grids tend therefore 
in some locomotives to collect so much sand, coal dust 
and other foreign material that their ventilation is im- 
paired. If the grid frames are built up and mounted 
directly above a solid plate they are likely to become 
cluttered up in this manner. This defect usually can be 
easily overcome, however, by drilling a number of 13-in. 
holes through the plate, thus allowing sand or other 
extraneous material to fall through. 

In mine-locomotive service the controllers usually are 
of the series-and-parallel type, which permit the locomo- 
tive to start with the motors either in series or in 
parallel. This involves designing the starting resistor 
primarily for one or the other. If calculated for series 
starting, the tractive effort obtained on the first notch, 
when starting with motors in parallel, will be low be- 
cause the resistance in the grids will be about twice 
that required to give good starting in the other posi- 
tion. It is customary to design the resistor for starting 
with the motors in parallel, whereas starting in series 
is possible, for the starting current consumed will be 
half that for parallel operation. It is good practice to 
use a system of control that necessitates starting in 
series, and in these cases the resistor is designed for 
such conditions. 4 
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Amperes per Motor 


FIG. 4. RELATION OF TRACTIVE EFFORT TO MOTOR 
AMPERAGE, SPEED IN MILES PER HOUR, WHEEL 
BASE AND GEAR RATIO 
This shows graphically how much decreasing the wheel diam- 


eter increases the tractive effort with the same starting resistor 
and how decreasing the gear ratio decreases the tractive effort 
when the starting resistor is unchanged. Keeping the tractive 
effort constant and changing the starting resistor, a decrease of 
the wheel diameter decreases the current and increases the resist- 
ance, and a decrease in the gear ratio has, as in the previous case, 
the reverse effect. 

It is not well to operate a locomotive with grids cut 
out or short-circuited. A grid that has been broken or 
burned out should be renewed, care having been taken 
to replace it with a grid of the proper capacity and 
ohmic resistance. 

Terminals that clamp the cable are preferable to those 
that depend on direct contact with binding screws, for 
in that case if the heat of the grids causes any tin to 
flow from the cable it will not interfere with removing 
the cable connections from terminals of this type. 

The insulation should be removed from the cable for 
several inches back from the terminal connections to 
prevent its burning. Some operators make a practice 
of using flame-proof sleeving over the 6 to 8 in. imme- 
diately adjacent to the grid terminals. 
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These are figured for a 20-ton locomotive with two 500-volt 
motors, 36-in. wheels and a gear ratio of 16 to 73. 
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VIEW OF THE BLANCHARD COAL CO.’S NO. 1 STRIPPING WITH SURROUNDING COUNTRY. MANY SMALL AREAS 


By WILLIAM G. BLANCHARDt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T WAS REPORTED recently that a certain producer 
[«: withdrawing in utter disgust from the coal- 

stripping business. I tried to learn the reasons for 
this disgust, and when questioned on the subject this 
man gave answers that explained his failure. Among 
other things, he remarked: “Well, I_can’t get a pro- 
duction. If she ain’t too hot she’s too cold; if she ain’t 
too cold she’s raining, and if she ain’t raining she’s 
snowing.” 

Thus, without searching for the real truth, the ele- 
ments were being blamed for difficulties that probably 
arose through some inherent defect in equipment or 
management. The result was that what had been con- 
ceived as, and what might have been made, an interest- 
ing and profitable enterprise had degenerated into a 
nightmare of trouble, loss and aversion. 

Anyone who wanders around a bit may see coal-strip- 
ping plants so equipped and so operated that they never 
have a chance to win. These instances, however, are 
exceptions and not the rule, as many operators of such 
plants are not only achieving success in the industry 
but are also deriving much pleasure from so doing. 


STRIPPING ONLY METHOD OF MINING SOME COAL 


Readers of Coal Age are more or less interested in 
these successes and failures, as stripped coal now rep- 
resents not only a respectable yearly production but also 
a capital investment of many millions of dollars. There- 
fore I have seen fit to set forth some of my ideas and 
experiences in the hope that they will prove of value to 
some, and at least of interest to others. 

Coal-stripping operation is practiced by reason of 
the truth of four incontestable facts. First, by this 
method of mining many acres of otherwise unrecover- 
able coal may be reclaimed, as the mining of coal by 
underground methods can be conducted only where the 
roof structure is sufficiently strong to be in a meas- 
ure self-supporting. With coal lying near the surface 
the roof in many instances is so soft that the attempt 
to hold it by timbering makes the cost of mining pro- 
hibitive. In the great majority of cases also this con- 
dition prevails when it is attempted to mine close to the 
crop. Should the coal at this point be still merchant- 
able, stripping offers the only feasible method of re- 
covering it ‘‘clear to the grass roots.” 





*Note the two unmined areas in the stripping and the tipple just 
0 a left of the concrete road, which is bridged by the approach 
restle. 


+General Manager, Blanchard Coal Co. 


Stripping and Selling Coal 


Cover Up to 6 Ft. Can Be Handled 
Three Advantages—Stripper Spirals 
Half Circles and Then Backs Outward 


Second, a greater percentage of coal may be recovered 
from any given body where stripping is economically 
possible than can be obtained by underground mining. 
This, of course, is not so evident; nevertheless it holds 
true where roof conditions are good and the bed reason- 
ably thick. Under favorable conditions improved 
methods of underground operation may effect a recovery 
of as much as 95 per cent of the coal. Even under the 
most favorable circumstances, however, slips and caves 
occur, and coal is lost in ribs and pillars. This always 
materially lowers the total final recovery. 


SHALLOW MINES LIKE STRIP PITS RUIN FARMS 


Where roof conditions are not good and the overbur- 
den is light, the economic loss through mining by under- 
ground methods is much larger than is ordinarily ad- 
mitted. For instance, one may walk over the rolling 
hills of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, and see > 
thousands of acres of farm land totally ruined beneath 
which still lies many millions of tons of the highest- 
grade gas coal, lost to man for all time through im- 
proper mining unless the value of fuel rises to such a 
point as to permit the working over of these vast acre- 
ages by the stripping method. 

The third basic fact to consider is that coal can be 
mined by the stripping method both with less labor and 
at less cost than is possible by underground mining. 
This means, of course, that the more expensive labor 
becomes, the more pronounced is the advantage of strip- 
ping. Forty men at a well-located and well-operated 
strip pit should produce 1,200 net tons of coal per day. 
More than half of this force is classed as common labor, 
and generally can be obtained no matter what may be 
the condition of the labor market. 

Fourth, it is asserted that with this method of opera- 
tion an organization can go into a property and within 
three days after the stripping shovel has reached the 
top of the coal can be producing tonnage at the maxi- 
mum rate intended for the plant. This means that 
heavy carrying charges extending over long develop- 
ment periods are entirely obviated. 

One might be led to believe from the advantages enu- 
merated above that coal-stripping projects invariably 
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OF COAL PARTLY MINED EXIST ALL AROUND BUT IT IS DOUBTFUL IF IT WOULD PAY TO MINE THEM* 


on a Dead Market—I 


tion is not favorable, weathering may extend back 
through an entire hill. 

Next to the quality of coal the thickness of the bed 
should be considered, as should also the thickness and 
character of the overburden. Even a 3-ft. bed may be 


Profitably —Rock Overburden Has 
Inward—Loader Follows Stripper for 


—Strip Wide and Beware of Inner Bays 


develop into advantageous and profitable. operations. 
This is far from the case, however, as is shown by the 
many failures that have occurred that entailed heavy 
financial losses) and blasted bright dreams of large 
profits. A general yet simple investigation usually will 
show wherein lay the cause of failure. Among the more 
common: reasons may be listed, in the order of their 
importance, bad management, improper machinery, im- 
possible physical conditions, inexperience and, lastly, 
lack of capital. 

Bad management is listed first because in the major- 
ity of cases where stripping operations are started the 
physical conditions are favorable but poor management 
or the lack of all management allows many of these 
projects to “drift to the rocks.” It usually is taken for 
granted that mining coal by the stripping method allows 
such a margin of profit that a mediocre organization can 
be maintained and a property operated without careful 
planning, yet with sufficient profit to represent an at- 
tractive return on the investment. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. One might well not even con- 
sider entering the industry unless he realizes from the 
start that, all things considered, the margin of profit 
is small and the risk involved is great. 


S1TE RARELY FILLS ALL SPECIFICATIONS 


As there is only a limited amount of coal available 
for operation by stripping, one cannot go out and select 
a property according to a previously drawn set of speci- 
fications. He may, however, study a property, judging 
as to whether or not its inherent characteristics are 
such as to allow profitable operation. One potent con- 
sideration is’ the grade of the coal itself—that is, 
whether it can be considered a gas, a high-grade steam 
or only a low-grade steam fuel. 

Simultaneously the freight rate to the several logical 
markets must be considered, as must also be the amount 


of crop or soft, stained and unmerchantable coal that is © 


likely to be found in the acreage and which must be left 
in the ground. The width of this inferior band of coal 
at times is so small as to be negligible, and under such 
circumstances the coal can be mined almost to the grass 
“roots. In many places, however, where the roof condi- 


profitably stripped if overburden conditions are favor- 
able. Open cutting loses its advantage of cheapness 
where the stripping expense per ton of coal exposed 
equals the cost of underground mining. 


SIXTY FEET OF COVER REMOVED WITH PROFIT 


In considering overburden, it might be stated that 
covers up to 60 ft. in thickness may be economically re- 
moved, provided other conditions are right. In such a 
case, however, the ever-present rock must not be too 
hard. For a bank of this height, moreover, the coal 
bed should certainly not be less than 5 ft. in thickness. 
A rock contact and overburden, provided its structure is 
laminated, is in itself an advantageous circumstance, 
for three reasons: (1) It keeps the dipper and teeth 
of the stripping shovel free and clean at all times; (2) 
less swelling occurs in the spoil piles; and (3) as a 
general rule the coal under a rock overburden is firmer 
and less stained than where the cover carries little or 
no rock. 

At the Blanchard No. 1 mine of the Blanchard Coal 
Co., located at Wyano, Westmoreland County, Pa., an 
8-ft. bed of Youghiogheny gas coal is being stripped 
at one of its mines and worked under cover at 
another. The company has underground mines else- 
where. At the No. 1 mine the Pittsburgh bed pitches 
8 per cent into the Port Royal syncline. The coal being 
developed lies just under the surface of a succession of 
knobs or hills with a maximum overburden of about 
40 ft., consisting in the main of a soft laminated sand- 
stone. If coal lying under such knobs does not develop 
too great a proportion of unmerchantable crop, any 
acreage that can be worked by circling completely 
around the crop line presents operating advantages un- 
obtainable where it is necessary to travel back and 
forth along one side of the hill. Some of these advan- 
tages will be pointed out later. 

Even with this small amount of overburden, compared 
with the thickness of coal as stated above (that is 40 ft. 
and 8 ft.), the largest shovel so far developed, even 
though it could handle a cover twice as high, is the 
proper one from an economic standpoint. A 340-ton 
225-B Bucyrus machine with a 6-cu.yd. dipper, there- 
fore, is being used at the Blanchard mine. A smaller 
43-ton 35-B Bucyrus with a 13-cu.yd. flat-bottomed 
special dipper is used to load the coal. This is mounted 
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on caterpillar trucks. The coal is hauled in 5-cu.yd. 
Western side-dump cars fitted with 10-in. side boards, 
hauled by 19-ton Vulcan locomotives on a track having 
a gage of 36 in. At the tipple the trains proceed onto 
a trestle, where they are dumped into a 500-ton storage 
bunker. The coal is elevated by a 4-ft. rubber conveyor 
belt, 100-ft. long center to center, to screens, crusher 
and loading pans. Railroad trackage is available for 
thirty empties above the tipple as well as for thirty 
loads below it. 

In developing a property the entire area likely to be 
underlaid with coal should be staked out in squares, 
10 yd. on a side. The stakes are then numbered from 
some arbitrarily chosen central position, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1). After this, 
elevations are run from a base point on the coal to each 
stake. This, then, completes the field engineering for 
each hill, and makes it unnecessary to maintain an en- 
gineering corps, as a simple chart in the main office 
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and a similar one in the field office give any and all the 
information required. 

By reading the position of the big shovel in the morn- 
ing and again at night, one can tell from its reported 
position at any time the width of the cut the stripper 
is making, the height of the overburden which is being 
handled, and the amount of coal uncovered and ready 
to be loaded out. Also in an emergency one can deter- 
mine from the main office just how many ties, or how 
much rail or pipe will be necessary to cover a certain 
part of one of the cuts. 

For comparison, the stripping areas for different 
months are blocked out in distinguishing colors, and at 
any time, by a simple calculation, the amount of coal 
still remaining in the tract can be ascertained. Fig. 1 
shows such a chart, the keeping of which is simple, but 
which gives at all times a valuable, accurate and visible 
picture of the various steps of development and the 
condition of the property. Each day the superintendent 
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FIG. 1. PLAN OF THE STRIP PIT SHOWING HOW THE AREA IS DIVIDED INTO SQUARES, WHAT STRIPPING WAS DONE 
EACH MONTH AND HOW THE STRIPPER SPIRALS IN ON THE COAL 
The plan shows simply the progress’ the stripped semicircle in one direction and southeast. In these the material is han- 


made in stripping and not in the removal of 
coal. This explains’ why the diagram of 
coal produced exhibits coal production in 
February and March of 1921, and the plan 
does not show any coal stripped at that 
time. The Blanchard property is run so 
that a shutdown of the stripper will not 
necessarily prevent the production of coal, 
because the loading shovel does not follow 
the stripper closely, as is the too-general 
practice. The loading shovel works half 


then works backward on the other half. 
The coal thus being entirely removed on the 
first semicircle the loading shovel is enabled 
to go to the next and take that coal out 
in the same way. Stripping goes fast when 
low cover is being: lifted. Witness the run 
of the first few months. It becomes slower 
thereafter, when the cover becomes heavy. 
Then it is well to have coal to draw on. 
Note the two bays, one in the upper left, 
or northwest, and one in the lower right, or 


dled radially from the outside of the curve 
toward the center of curvature. The mass 
of material deposited near the center of the 
curve where the cover is large is, therefore, 
excessive and these re-entrant angles are to 
be avoided as far as possible even if it is 
necessary to cut on a chord across them and 
to remove ‘sterile’? material that. covers 
valueless coal or none at all. This was 
done at, the point marked “eroded coal’ 
near the left-hand bay. 
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at the mine sends in a tabulated report of operations. 
This carries all general information concerning daily 
operation. A study of these reports gives the time lost 
in delays, with the reasons therefor, and an analysis 
over any given period will bring out the weak points to 
be remedied. 

After the preliminary work of surveying, the next 
consideration that must be taken up is the proper sup- 
ply of water for the various boilers. One must guard 
carefully against a failure in water supply during dry 
periods and also against using water containing too 
much scale-producing carbonates and sulphates. As a 
precautionary measure a sample of the water available 
should be taken to a reputable laboratory and there 
analyzed as an insurance against serious boiler trouble 
later. At the stripping operation under consideration 
the water is elevated approximately 250 ft. through a 
3-in. main to a large storage tank placed upon the high- 
est elevation on the property. 


Bic WATER TANK MAKES WORK MORE STEADY 


It will be found that a large tank capacity is of great 
advantage in preventing temporary shutdowns arising 
from pump disability, freeze-ups, pipe breakages and 
the like. From the storage tank water is distributed to 
the shovels through a 2-in. main, buried, where pos- 
Sible, to prevent freezing in the winter. Where it is 
necessary to run the pipe in the open on the surface it 
has been found that a few smoldering fires fed with 
dirty or refuse coal, along the line and built directly 
under and around the pipe, will warm the water suffi- 
ciently to prevent freezing. 

When the structure of the overburden becomes ap- 
preciably hard, it is drilled at regular intervals with a 
5-in. bit by a No. 34 Keystone churn drill. The holes, 
of course, are put down only to the roof coal, which 
generally runs about 3 ft. in thickness. Thus the aver- 
age depth of the shothole is slightly less than the aver- 
age thickness of the overburden. On the tract 
represented by the chart shown by Fig. 1 the depth of 
these holes averages about 25 ft. It will thus be seen 
that only a short time is required to drill each hole after 
spudding-in has been completed. To facilitate this work 
of spudding-in, the drill is equipped with special guides. 


BLASTING A SUBJECT FOR CLOSE SUPERVISION 


After drilling, the holes are sprung with a few 
sticks of dynamite at the bottom, thus forming a pocket 
to receive the black powder which is then poured into 
the hole. The most economical amount of dynamite for 
the springing, and of black powder for the actual blast- 
ing, together with the most efficient spacing of holes 
varies not only in different properties but in different 
parts of the same property, depending on the height of 
overburden, the amount of rock and its character. A 
conscientious and experienced powder man under a 
capable superintendent who watches the results of the 
various shots and the facility with which the stripping 
shovel handles the blasted material can make a large 
saving for the organization in the quantity of explo- 
sives used. This saving alone may closely approximate 
the total remuneration paid to both blasters and super- 
intendent. 

In developing a property the practice followed by 
this company is to travel around the coal body with the 
big shovel, keeping it moving always in the same direc- 
tion and winding further in on each successive cut just 
as do the straw bands on the top of a summer hat. If 
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the plant has been properly balanced as to the capacity 
of each unit from the big shovel to the tipple it will be 
found that as the overburden in the first cut usually is 
rather soft, easy to handle and relatively small in 
amount, the stripping shovel will circle the hill twice 
as fast as the loading shovel can remove the coal. In 
taking out the first cut of coal, by watching the progress 
of both shovels one usually can so lay out the work that 
this condition will be exactly fulfilled. 

At the start the coal shovel follows immediately after 
the stripping machine, taking out only a half cut of 
coal. As the width that the big shovel can successfully 
clean up is less than 45 ft., which is about twice that 
which the smaller shovel can readily load out, the above 
mentioned schedule is continued until both shovels are 
half way around the property. At this point the coal 


_track is in the middle of the first half cut, which ex- 


tends from the shovel to the point of entrance to the pit. 
This track is now thrown over to the inside of the cut 
against the bank, after which the coal shovel deserts the 
stripping machine and turns around, proceeding back- 
ward in the direction whence it came, removing the 
remaining half cut of coal in this first half circle. The 
coal track can then be picked up as rapidly as the coal 
shovel proceeds. 


STRIPPER SPIRALS, COAL SHOVEL RECIPROCATES 


With the stripper going straight ahead and the coal 
shovel returning, the two machines then proceed until 
they meet at the starting point. Here the coal shovel 
passes the stripper and starts over again, following the 
same routine on the other side of the hill with no delays 
in operation. It will thus be seen that there is always 
a cut extending half the entire length of the hill of coal 
uncovered as a reserve, ready for loading. An attempt 
is made to maintain this reserve at all times until the 
property has been fully and finally developed. The coal 
track can now be replaced as rapidly as men are avail- 
able. When a track once more has been laid around the 
second half of the cut, no further track work is neces- 
sary until all coal has been removed from this cut, ex- 
cept, of course, the shifting previously mentioned. 

In starting the second cut the big shovel usually en- 
counters heavier and harder overburden and will need 
more time for tightening up and repairing weak places 
that have developed. Hence the reserve already estab- 
lished can be maintained but not increased and each 
shovel will complete a half cut in the same length of 
time. The routine above outlined is then continued as 
long as possible. It can be carried out with considerable 
precision if the hours of work of the big shovel are 
lengthened or shortened as necessary. 


THREE ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD DESCRIBED 


Some of the advantages of this system of development 
are: (1) The stripping shovel never has to cast over 
the coal track, which, if found necessary, is expensive 
and dangerous and retards the operation; (2) a large 
reserve of uncovered coal is always maintained, which 
will tide over all ordinary breakdowns of the stripping 
shovel; (3) the coal track can be laid, picked up and 
maintained at much less cost than is possible where one 
shovel must follow directly behind the other, as is the 
usual practice. 

In making the first cut with the big shovel it has been 
found that it is always best to strip clear out to the 
outer edge of the actual crop, no matter whether the 
coal is all merchantable or not. The purpose of this 
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procedure is to place the spoil from the first cut of 
overburden as far away as possible. The importance 
and advantage of so doing are not always evident until 
one has made two or three cuts into the hill and, get- 
ting into a 60-ft. bank, finds the cut narrowed down 
with not enough room to accommodate the material 
being dug. 

If care is exercised to place the first and each suc- 
ceeding cut as far away as possible, and the property 
is so laid out that it can be circled as mentioned before, 
a stripping shovel of the size and type used at this 
operation usually will handle an overburden up to a 
maximum of 70 ft. in thickness. On the other hand, if 
the superintendent is not careful with the first cut and 
becomes careless, feeling that everything is going along 
nicely, he is likely to find by the time a 40-ft. or 50-ft. 
bank is reached that he has dug himself in, and that he 
will have to cease stripping and go underground for the 
remaining coal. 

In removing the first cut the leaving of inside bays 
must be avoided as far as possible. The reason for this 
is evident in that a great amount of spoil has to be 
crowded into a restricted area. This sooner or later will 
seriously hamper the operation of the stripping shovel. 
A sharp inside bay is shown in Fig. 1 at 150 East, 20 
South. Had more cuts and higher overburden been en- 
countered inside this bay it probably, later on, would 
have locked the stripper in with the spoil. However, 
had this condition been confronted in this case the strip- 
per would not have remained at the crop of the coal 
but would have avoided making this bay by cutting 
straight across the sterile area for a short distance on 
the first cut. This would be done without uncovering 
any coal but exactly as was the procedure at the sharp 
bay shown on the west end of the property, at 100 North, 
180 West. 


KINKS FOR THE ECONOMICAL SHOVELMAN 


It usually is advantageous also to make all cuts as 
wide as possible, for the fewer the cuts required to de- 
velop a given acreage the lower will be the cost of com- 
plete recovery and the less will be the amount of coal 
lost against the faces of each successive spoil bank. 
The idea seems to prevail that the stripping shovel in 
cutting should never swing farther than the inside cor- 
ner. This does not always hold true, as in many cases 
it is of advantage to take all the spoil that can be 
reached, even if at times the shovel must swing over 
more than a complete half circle. The idea must not be 
given credence that the amount of yardage handled by 
the stripping shovel is the only factor to consider, for 
this is merely one of the elements that go to make up 
the cost of producing a ton of coal. 

The runner of a stripping shovel should be watched 
carefully, and those details of operation that can be im- 
proved upon should be corrected at once, as their 
continuance day in and day out may cost many dollars 
in the end. An experienced stripping operator often 
drops his dipper into the pit and pulls it up loaded 
through the entire bank at each lift rather than take 
the material off in successive shelves. Or he may cast 
his spoil without regard to the face of coal against 
which he is filling. At this particular operation the 
rock coming from each successive cut is cast at the 
foot of the spoil bank and against the face of the coal. 
Rock thus deposited forms a kind of riprap that makes 
the loading of clean coal from this face easier. It also 
makes possible the removal of all coal without leaving a 
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retaining band against each successive spoil pile. If 
necessary, such a rock buttress or berm can be thrown 
up ahead to a height of 15 to 18 ft., thus serving as a 
strong and high retaining wall for the spoil which will 
remain in place long enough for all the coal to be re- 
moved and behind which a great amount of spoil can be 
stored. 

Although the coal under the particular property being 
discussed is on an 8-per cent slope, no difficulty has 
been experienced in the operation of the stripping 
shovel. The only extra work that has been necessary in 
this case is to see that the shovel is kept approximately 
level from left to right as it faces the bank ahead. This 
is accomplished by carrying the low side on a set of 
short, heavy timbers. 

A slope of the shovel from front to rear or from 
rear to front, considering the bank as being in front of 
the machine, offers no serious difficulties except that 
when handling a loaded bucket a little more care must 
be exercised in starting and stopping the swing. Dam- 
age from this source is amply forestalled in the shovel 
used in this operation by the installation of a friction 
clutch on the swinging engine. 

Stripping over old workings, if care is exercised, 
presents no particular difficulty. One will usually find 
that it will be cheaper to operate over and through the 
old workings than to disrupt the entire system of opera- 
tion in an attempt to avoid or work around a small 
minded-out area. 


Breakers Use Large Quantities of Water* 


By D. C. ASHMEADt 
Kingston, Pa. 

N ABUNDANCE of water must be supplied for the 
wet preparation of anthracite. Where anthracite 
is prepared, in general, by dry methods, water must 
nevertheless be used, for it is needed in the preparation 
of the finer sizes. The average quantity of water used 
in preparation by wet methods in the Wyoming Valley 
per ton of daily output is 1.035 gallons per minute. Thus, 
if a breaker has an output of 1,000 tons per day it will 
require 1,035 gallons of water per minute. A combina- 
tion wet-and-dry method of preparation requires 0.634 
gallon per minute per ton of daily output. The dry 

method requires only 0.626 gallon per minute. 

In the Lehigh region the wet method of preparation 
requires 1.428 gallons per minute of water per ton of 
daily output, and the combination wet-and-dry method 
of preparation requires 0.692 gallon per minute per ton 
of output per day. In the Lower field the wet method 
requires 1.542 gallons per ton of daily output and the 
wet-and-dry combination method requires 1.23 gallons 
per ton of output per day. The quantity of water re- 
quired depends on mining conditions. Steep-pitching 
measures produce a coal that demands more water in 
its cleaning than does the flat-measure coal produced in 
the Wyoming Valley field. 

Not only is much water necessary but its quality is 
important. Ordinary mine water is much too high in 
sulphur to be employed, as it will corrode the chute 
linings excessively. Consequently anthracite companies 
endeavor to obtain either pure water or such as is con- 
taminated with as little sulphuric acid as possible. 





*From “Advances in the Preparation of Anthracite,’ a paper 
presented at the Wilkes-Barre meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 

yAnthracite editor, Coal Age. 
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By Rolling Coal-Cutter Bits in a Die They Are Forged 
Or Sharpened to Uniform Length and Outline 


A Machine Cuts as Well as Its Bits Will Let It—An Incompetent 
Blacksmith Makes an Inefficient Coal Cutter—Proper Angle, Clear- 
ance and Length of Cutting Point Should Be Carefully Adjusted 


improved during the past twenty years until in 

point of both efficiency and convenience they have 
reached a high standard. The bits, however—which do 
the actual cutting—have remained, until lately, prac- 
tically unaltered and but little attention has been given 
to bettering or improving them. 

While manufacturers of mining machines have made 
some efforts to furnish their customers with bits of 
proper angle, clearance and uniformity, the resharpen- 
ing of these parts as well as the making of new ones, 
has been left to the mine blacksmith shop. A power 
hammer and a pair of hand tongs are the best equip- 
ment in general use for this purpose. The result is 
that bits are too often neither of proper shape, angle, 
clearance or length of cutting point, and no two are 
alike. 


A FEW BITS MADE TO Do ALL THE CUTTING 


When such bits are put in the machine, even if a 
conscientious attempt is made to gage them, the result 
is obvious. Some lose their gage or clearance quicker 
than others, thus throwing undue work onto those re- 
maining. On the other hand, a few bits, projecting 
beyond the rest, do more work than they should, and dull 
more quickly, so that the cutter chain seldom operates 
at its greatest efficiency and the bits must be reset much 
more frequently than otherwise would be necessary. 
Higher power consumption, severe fluctuations in load, 
undue stress on the chain and machine, a reduced out- 
put and an increased labor cost are the results of im- 
properly made cutter bits. 

For several years the engineers of the Sullivan 
Machinery Co. have been studying this problem in an 
effort to provide a machine that would not only forge 
bits rapidly but would make them of proper shape and 
with exact uniformity. After numerous experiments 
such a machine has been produced and placed on the 
market. 


Bits ARE ROLLED, NOT HAMMERED, TO SHAPE 


As shown in the accompanying illustration, this 
machine consists of a rectangular frame of convenient 
width and height, set on four legs. At one side is at- 
tached a heavy driving pulley to the shaft of which is 
fastened an oscillating ram. Rolling action has been 
substituted for the ordinary hammer blow in this 
machine. The forming die consists of a heavy roller 
having a slot in its center of proper shape to make 
either pick-pointed or chisel-pointed bits. Separate 
roller dies are provided for each of these two forms. 

At the forward end of the machine is placed a thick 
stop or anvil block having an angle corresponding to 
that which it is desired to give the bit. The bar or 
blank of heated steel is dropped into the slot just behind 
this stop; the actuating lever, which is controlled by a 
foot treadle, is then pressed, whereupon the ram and 
roller reciprocate, the latter passing over the upper end 


(J invioved aur machines have been continuously 


of the steel, first bending and then forming it into 
proper shape against the anvil block or stop. 

The machine runs at from seventy to eighty strokes 
per minute and five to six passes of the roller are suf- 
ficient to complete a new bit. The operator places the 
blanks or the old bits, as the case may be, one at a time 
as they come from the furnace in the slot, and when 
the sharpening or forming operation is completed 
manipulation of the hand lever at the right side of the 
machine moves the shift plate and the completed bit 
with it to the right, where the bit falls into the dis- 
charge chute and slides out of the machine. 


READJUSTING THE LENGTHS OF OLD BITS 


In resharpening, some old bits will be found to be 
longer than others. Adjustment for length, in order 
to maintain cutting points of the proper dimension and 
taper, is made by the vertical hand lever and ratchet or 
quadrant at the left side of the machine. This elevates 
or lowers the wedge or base plate underneath the slot. 
The position of the bit in the sharpening slot is the’ 
same as it would be in the cutter chain of the mining 
machine. 

The shape of the bits made by this machine is that 
which experience has shown to be most efficient. The 





MACHINE FOR MAKING UNIFORM BITS 
Four qualities are needed in the making of bits—accuracy in 


shape and size, speed in operation, and proper temper. For this, 
much skill is demanded of the blacksmith, buf even with this skill 
he makes a bit that is in many ways defective and he does it 
at the expense of an excessive amount of time. This machine 
meets the first three demands. It makes bits of standard shape, 
accurate outline and five to sixteen bits to the minute. After all, 
the bit is the real coal cutter and should be as carefully made as 
the machine which is to use it. 
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angle of the cutting point with the stock is absolutely 
uniform, as is also the length of the point. Clearance 
at the back of the bit is ample, while at the same time 
the shape is such as to support the point, obviating 
unduly rapid wear. 

As stated above, from five to six passes of the roller 
are required to form a new bit; from one to three passes 
are all that are needed to resharpen one that is worn, 
the actual number depending on the condition of the 
point. From five to eight bits can be made on this 
machine in one minute and from seven to ten old ones 
can be resharpened in the same period without either 
abusing the machine or slighting the work. With a con- 
veniently arranged heating furnace as high as eighty 
old bits have been resharpened on this machine in five 
minutes. 

It is asserted by the makers of this sharpener (1) 
that with it more bits can be made or resharpened in 
a given time than with the ordinary belted hammer, 
(2) that the bits so made are uniform, identical and 
perfect in shape, obtaining the following advantages: 
(a) A reduction in the power necessary for operating 
the mining machine, this economy being as high as 25 
per cent in some cases. This includes not only the power 
saved when the bits do not drag in the coal, but the 
saving that is effected through a reduction in the pull 
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required to move the machine across the face. (b) As 
the machine requires less power to cut the coal with 
suitably sharpened bits, less repairs naturally will be 
necessary. The saving on repairs may be estimated at 
from 10 to 15 per cent. (c) A set of bits made on 
this sharpener will cut more square feet of coal than 
will bits sharpened in the ordinary manner, because of 
the proper shaping and clearance which they em- 
body. This means an appreciable saving in the amount 
of time required to cut a given number of places; in 
other words, it signifies more tonnage per day from the 
machine. 

As illustrating this last consideration a report from 
a certain mine in Illinois states that as high as five 
places have been cut with one set of bits of the new 
pattern, as compared with two places when the old style 
of bits was employed. 

The primary object sought in the design and develop- 
ment of this machine was not so much to enable a pur- 
chaser to make or resharpen bits rapidly and cheaply 
as to provide a much needed element of insurance for 
coal cutters. It is the intention also to reduce main- 
tenance cost by decreasing the wear and tear on the 
cutter chain and thus on the machine itself, and to 
effect a reduction in the power consumed in cutting coal 
through the employment of suitable cutter bits. 


Two Independent Shafts, Which Serve Two Distinct 
But Connected Mines, Dump Coal Over One Tipple 


Coal May Be Brought from Either Mine to Either One of Two Shafts 
— Each Mine Has Separate Organization — Shafts Walled Ten Feet 
Above Surface Against Floods — Hoist Twenty Feet From Ground 


T THE plant of the Ben Franklin Coal Co., 
A Moundsville, W. Va., the mine is laid out in two 
sections. These are worked by separate organi- 
zations and as distinct mines which are reached by two 
shafts, each having two compartments. Yet there is but 


one tipple for these two mines, which is certainly an 
unusual arrangement. 

The layout at the bottom of the two shafts is such 
that either or both sections of the mine can be served 
by either shaft. 


There are two beds of coal and the 





same arrangement can be used in either bed. The total 
hoisting distance is now 270 ft., of which 200 ft. is the 
depth below the surface, and the balance, or 70 ft., is 
the height from the ground to the dumping point. Each 
hoist is designed for a capacity of 2,400 tons in eight 
hours, and the tipple is built to handle this output. Self- 
dumping cages operating in balance are employed. Each 
car holds approximately 4,000 Ib. of coal. 

Each hoist has a rope speed of 1,250 ft. per minute. 
These machines, which are of Lidgerwood manufacture, 




















Double 
Headframe 


To meet the diffi- 
culty of hoisting a 
large tonnage 
where small 2-ton 
capacity cars are 
used one may have 
cages for two cars 
or a multiple deck 
cage or more than 
one hoisting shaft. 
At the Ben Frank- 
lin Coal Co.’s mine 
at Moundsville, W. 
Va., twin shafts 
and duplicate hoists 
meet the problem 
in the last, and 
least usual, way. 
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One of the 
Hoists 


Lift is only 270 ft. 
from mine landing 
to dumping point. 
Drums are 5 ft. in 
diameter, driven 
through flexible 


couplings and sin- 
gle-reduction cut- 
steel herringbone 


gears by 350-hp. 
40-deg. motors. A 
safety device pre- 
vents overwinding 
and overspeeding, 
and the control de- 
vice is of full mag- 
netic contactor 
type. Protection is 
provided in case the 
power fails or too 
great a demand is 
made on the power. 





are driven through Francke flexible couplings and 
single-reduction cut-steel herringbone gears by 350-hp. 
Westinghouse 40-deg.-rise motors. The hoisting drums 
are 60 in. in diameter and each machine is equipped 
with a Welch safety device for the prevention of over- 
winding and overspeeding. A ground stop for use when 
hoisting men also is provided. 

Control equipment, with which each motor is fitted, is 
of full magnetic-contactor type, providing either manual 
or automatic acceleration. Protective devices also are 
installed, providing for failure in power supply and 
overloading. The operative’s platform is raised above 
the floor of the hoist house and is placed directly behind 
the hoist drum. Upon it are mounted all control equip- 
ment and other devices necessary to comply with the 
mining laws and compensation rules. 





ROTARY CONVERTS ALTERNATING CENTRAL-STATION 
CURRENT TO DIRECT 


Current is received at 2,200 volts, three phase, 60 cycles and is 
converted to direct current at 250 volts by the 150-kw. rotary con- 
verter shown in the illustration. 
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The plant is situated near the bank of the Ohio 
River, which usually overflows in the spring, inundating 
the low ground by which the tipple is surrounded. To 
prevent flooding of the shafts their four concrete walls, 
each 3 ft. thick, are carried up to a point 10 ft. above 
the level of the railroad tracks. The hoist houses also 
are elevated on concrete columns 19 ft. high. This 
raises the hoists and other machinery well above the 
highest known water mark. 

Designed by Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., the tipple 
machinery is so arranged that the following sizes of 
coal can be produced: Slack, mine-run, 134-in. lump, 
3-in. lump, 14-in. nut and 3-in. nut. 

Alternating current for the operation of the hoists 
and tipple machinery is received at 2,200 volts, three- 
phase, 60 cycles. For use underground it is converted 
to direct current at 250 volts, the 150-kw. rotary con- 
verter shown in one of the accompanying illustrations 
being used for this purpose. This machine is located in 
a room in the rear of that containing one of the hoists. 


Test of Turbine Blades of Stainless Steel 


TAINLESS steel is not a material merely for making 
SS ict knives and table cutlery. It is an industrial 
alloy which will compare in importance, it is believed, 
with manganese, nickel, chrome and other steels. 

Thomas Firth & Sons, at their Tinsley factory, in 
Yorkshire, England, recently fitted several experimental 
blades in a Westinghouse turbo-generator set of 2,000 
kw. running at 3,000 r.p.m. The temperature of the 
steam with superheat averages about 600 deg. F. 

Nine experimental stainless steel blades, some pol- 
ished and some unpolished, were fitted in the low- 
pressure end of the turbine on June 11, 1920, and 
alongside them were placed for comparison three new 
nickel-steel blades supplied by the makers. The latter 
were of 5-per cent nickel steel. At the high pressure 
end eighteen stainless steel blades were placed, some 
polished and some unpolished, and three standard blades. 
After a run of 3,471 hours the turbine was opened and 
it was found that whereas the standard blades had cor- 
roded in the usual way the stainless ones, both polished 
and unpolished, were practically untouched and retained 
their original brightness. 
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Working a Vertical Seam of Coal. 


Maximum Recovery at Minimum Cost Determines Choice of Method 
—Steep Pitch to Vertical Minimizes Roof Pressure—Chutes Driven 
on Pitch of 45 Deg. Above Airway—Pillars Drawn Back in Benches 


LLOW me to suggest, for the con- 

sideration of readers, another solu- 
tion of the problem presented in the 
inquiry of a mining engineer, Coal Age, 
Nov. 3, p. 726, relative to the working 
of a vertical coal seam. 

The proposition presented is some- 
what an unusual one and it may be that 
the plan I have in mind for working 
such a seam will prove of interest, in 
connection with the method already de- 
scribed in the reply to this inquiry. 
The seam is said to be a friable lignite, 
from 10 to 15 ft. in thickness and hav- 
ing a good hanging wall, but the foot- 
wall is poor and spalls off badly. 

In mining coal, the choice of method 
to be employed must be determined by 
considering the plan that will produce 
a maximum recovery, at a minimum 
cost per ton, and yield a product in 
good marketable condition, always hav- 
ing in view a maximum degree of safety 
for the workmen. 

In this selection, the factors influ- 
encing the choice of a method are the 
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Owing to the friable character of the 
coal, the steep pitch and the thickness 
of the seam, the pillar method of min- 
ing is the most logical to employ. Also, 
it being desirable to produce a maxi- 
mum percentage of lump coal, the ex- 
cessive use of powder should be avoid- 
ed, and the loading and haulage of the 
coal should be performed in a manner 
to avoid breakage, as much as possible. 

The sketch presented in this inquiry 
(p. 726) showed the first level, 100 ft. 
below the surface, reached by a rock 
slope and tunnel; while the second level, 
100 ft. below the first, was reached by 
a shaft and tunnel. Assuming this to 
be the case, and starting from the lower 
tunnel where it cuts the seam, a main 
gangway 7 x 7 ft. should be driven to 
the right and left of the tunnel, close 
to the footwall and continued to the 
property lines. 

As indicated in the figure, crosscut 
chutes are driven up, on a steep pitch, 
to the hanging wall, a distance of 20 
ft., where an airway 5 x 6 ft. is then 
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VERTICAL SECTION AND PLAN OF MINE PROJECTED ON VERTICAL PLANE 


roof pressure, strength and character 
of roof, floor and coal, inclination and 
thickness of seam, equipment available 
and output desired. Without a knowl- 
edge of the local conditions, it is prac- 
tically impossible to make an absolute 
choice of a method that will, with cer- 
tainty, yield the best results. It is 
quite evident that numerous details 
may considerably modify the choice. 

It is practicable, however, to view the 
proposition of working a vertical seam 
in a general way and, without being 
familiar with the local conditions in 
this case, it is in the spirit of helpful- 
ness that I am presenting the following 
suggestions, accompanied by a sketch 
that I hope will be clear. 
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driven to the right and left along the 
hanging wall and parallel to the gang- 
way 20 ft. below. 

The development is now ready for 
working out the coal above the airway 
and, for that purpose, my plan is to 
drive narrow chutes, say 5 x 6 ft., in 
section, up from the airway, at an angle 
of 45 deg. and close to the hanging 
wall. These chutes are driven on 35 ft. 
centers, which will leave pillars about 
19 ft. thick between them. 

As shown in the figure, I would lo- 
cate one main chute starting from the 
tunnel, where much of the coal will 
be loaded into the cars in the later 
progress of the work. As the develop- 
ment proceeds, each chute is driven up 





to the first level above, a distance of 
something over 100 ft. measured on the 
pitch. 

When five or more of these chutes 
have been driven through to the first 


level, the work of robbing the pil- 
lars in this panel or block is com- 
menced. In mining parlance, this is 
done by “slabbing” back the rib of the 
chute. The same process is continued 
in steps or benches, as indicated in the 
figure, till the footwall is reached. 

The work of robbing is started on 
the upper end of the outby pillar and 
progresses inby. When properly con- 
ducted, this method will permit of an 
arrangement whereby the coal will run 
from the breast and be delivered to the 
main chute; or the coal in each breast 
can be sent down a trough, erected in 
its own chute, and passed through a 
cross-chute between the airway and 
main gangway, where it is loaded into 
the mine cars. 

By careful arrangement, it is possible 
to keep the main chute full of coal and, 
at the same time, give each breast an 
opportunity to send out coal continu- 
ously. The plan requires but little tim- 
ber as all haulage roads, airways and 
chutes are driven in the coal, except 
where the footwall or hanging wall 
forms a rib of the opening. 

It is needless to say that the ex- 
traction should proceed as rapidly as 
possible, in order to avoid trouble from 
caves and settlement, due to the dis- 
integrating effect of the air on the 
strata. In respect to ventilation, the 
best plan is to pursue the usual one 
of conducting the air first to the in- 
side workings, by means of an air- 
course, forming the back entry of each 
haulage road. From that point it is 
carried along the faces of the breasts, 
passing through the crosscuts in the 
chute pillars, which were made 50 ft. 
apart when the chutes were driven. 
Where no gas is present, the haulage 
road is generally made the return air- 
way. H. B. MILLER, 

Mining Engineer & Geologist. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mining Coal at Sydney, N. S. 


Unjust criticism of coal-mining equip- 
ment at Sydney—Many Operations 
of Cape Breton the most up-to-date 
on the Continent — Dificulties en- 
countered peculiar to the district— 
Must be studied on the ground. 


| a recent editorial appearing in 
Coal Age, Sept. 1, p. 325, entitled 
“An International Issue,’ much injus- 
tice was done to the mining of coal in 
Cape Breton. As the writer states, he 
is taking a “long-distance view” of a 
Canadian problem. 

In common justice to the coal min- 
ing of this district, it is only fair to 
assume that the editorial writer is 
wholly unfamiliar with affairs in Cape 
Breton. Either that, or he took this 
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course for the purpose of getting under 
some person’s skin and spurring him 
to defend our “Jubilee Bankhead,” to 
which his remarks particularly refer, 
but of which we are justly proud. 

The readers of Coal Age will be in- 
terested to know that we are operating, 
here in Cape Breton, mines of almost 
all description, ranging from the most 
up-to-date equipment with tumbling 
cages that hoist 5,000 tons in eight 
hours, to a little slope mine, opened last 
year, and equipped with a pole bank- 
head cut from the clearing on which 
the mine was sunk. 

The larger mine, first mentioned, 
cost for shaft and bankhead over $1,- 
000,000, when started about 15 years 
ago. The little slope mine mentioned 
is now producing 500 tons of coal, per 
day, and its total cost for bankhead 
and equipment was under $75,000. It 
is interesting to note, in passing, that 
the cost of production, per ton, is less 
at this mine than at the larger oper- 
ation. 

The problem of mining coal in Cape 
Breton is a big one, and we desire all 
the assistance possible in its solution. 
Every mine, here, presents its own 
peculiar difficulties, which must be 
studied on the ground. As is well 
known, these operations are submarine 
and in danger from water and gas. 


MINING CoAL UNDER THE SEA 


The ventilation of workings four 
miles out under the sea is of itself a 
man-sized problem. The roof ranges 
from bad to worse. While the longwall 
method of mining can be successfully 
employed in some places, other under- 
takings can be worked only on the 
“board-and-pillar” plan. The coal is 
very fragile and requires most careful 
handling, as the market demand is for 
large coal. 

Under these conditions, it can be 
readily understood that the mining of 
this coal is no simple trick. Every fall 
the coal gets, in passing from the face 
to the consumer, means another gray 
hair in the sales agent’s head, and a 
few cents less in the pockets of the 
shareholders. The handling of the 
product is made more difficult by the 
fact that the government coal-mine in- 
spectors of Nova Scotia do not ap- 
prove of a screening plant within 200 
ft. of a downcast shaft. 

The editorial, previously mentioned, 
commented on the size of our Jubilee 
1-ton tubs, expressing the thought that 
they should be larger. In reply, let me 
say that we are using 2- and 4-ton tubs 
in some of our 7- and 9-ft. seams. But, 
I would ask the writer if he thinks he 
could remain close friends with a 4-ft. 
2-in. Jubilee pit pony, by expecting him 
to haul a 2-ton box up an 8 per cent 
headway. I do not have to tell the edi. 
torial writer that, to use a larger horse 
in this thin seam, would mean extensive 
brushing of the roof, which would be 
prohibitive. 

At Jubilee Colliery, we have the last 
word in electric hoists, built by the 
Vulcan Iron Works, this year, and 
equipped with every modern safety ap- 
pliance. At the Princess, a pair of 
36 x 60-in. engines, direct connected 
to an 18-ft. drum, hoists the coal up a 
700-ft. shaft. This engine was built 
in England, in 1867, and has ‘been in 
continuous operation ever since. Sev- 
eral of our collieries are equipped with 
self-dumping cages. At one of these, 
8-ton, self-dumping skips are hoisting 
5,000 tons of coal in eight hours. 
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May I ask, in conclusion, Is it any 
wonder that we are proud of our Jubilee 
Bankhead, which every one down East 
seems to feel has reached the topnotch 
in mine equipment 

For a period of years, in the past, 
our engineers have visited the principal 
coal mines, in the United States and 
Europe, and what we have are the re- 
sults of their investigations. The com- 
pany is now contemplating another 
Jubilee Bankhead, for a new mine. 

Sydney Mines, N. S. M. Dwyer. 


Causes of Loss in Power 
Transmission 


Small conductors cause large drop in 
voltage—Heating effect not impor- 
tant factor in mining practice—Poor 
joints in conductor the chief source 
of trouble—Different forms of joints 
used in wiring. 

N a brief article that appeared in 
Coal Age, July 7, p. 12, W. L. Mur- 
ray draws attention to the heating ef- 
fect that results when a conductor is 
overloaded or its current-carrying ca- 

pacity exceeded. . 
In urging the selection of a wire 

of suitable size, the writer deals with 

the subject almost wholly from a 

standpoint of heating effect, stating 

that the wire may become red or white 

hot or even melt. ; 
In mining practice, however, the chief 

trouble arises from choosing too small 

a wire for the transmission of power, 

which increases the resistance and 

causes the loss of voltage. The heating 
effect is not an important factor. 


SMALL CONDUCTORS INCREASE LINEDROP 


My experience proves to me that the 
electrical conductors installed in coal 
mines are, as a rule, large enough to 
carry the required current without 
heating the wire to any serious degree. 
But, considered from the standpoint of 
efficient operation, these conductors, are 
very frequently far too small and cause 
a loss of voltage that is a great hin- 
drance in the operation of the machines 
and motors in the mine. 

Occasionally, I have found this loss 
to run up as high as 50 per cent. Such 
a condition is readily explained by the 
fact that when the mine was first 
opened the distance, from the power 
house to the point in the mine where 
the power was used, was comparatively 
small. Later, as the mine was devel- 
oped, that distance greatly increased. 

As is well known, the loss in voltage 
or line drop increases with the resist- 
ance, which is proportional to the length 
of the conductor, for the same size of 
wire. It is easy to see that a wire 
that will carry a given current a few 
hundred feet with a low linedrop, would 
be incapable of carrying the same cur- 
rent several thousand feet into the 
mine, without a great loss in voltage. 

Again, as electric power is the prod- 
uct of the voltage, in volts, and the 
current, in amperes, it is clear that 
any loss of voltage, in transmission, 
represents a loss in the power avail- 
able for operating the machines. That 
means an increased ratio between the 
power generated and that utilized in 
the mine, or a loss in efficiency. 

Another source of trouble that often 
causes an extensive voltage loss, in 
power transmission in mines, is poor or 
improperly made joints in the wire 
conductor. In some instances, I have 
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found a poor joint to have caused a 
resistance equivalent to a hundred feet 
or more of wire. This may seem over- 
stated, but it is a fact that emphasizes 
the need of making good joints wher- 
ever these are required. 


Four ForMS oF JOINT RECOMMENDED 
As Most EFFICIENT 


In the accompanying figure, I am 
showing four forms of joining the ends 
of two wires, any one of which will 
reduce the resistance offered by the 
joints to an approximate minimum. 
While each of these have, more or less, 
a particular adaptation that makes the 
choice of one or the other preferable, 
they all require that the two wires be 
well soldered together. 

The first form shown at (a) is that 
known as the twisted or Western Union 
joint. In making this joint, the ends 
of the wires are first thoroughly cleaned 
with a file and sandpaper. The cen- 
tral portion must be twisted, as shown 
in the figure, which gives a better op- 
portunity to solder the wires and make 
a complete joint. 

This joint is excellent for permanent 
work. Its strength and electrical con- 








JOINING ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 


ductivity can hardly be improved. It 
is, however, a hard joint to make, in 
the larger sizes of wire, because of the 
difficulty of twisting the two loose ends 
tightly around the conductor. 

The second form of joint shown at 
(b) is more quickly made, but has not 
the strength of the preceding one, as 
the two wires are liable to pull apart 
under a severe strain. As before, the 
two wires are thoroughly cleaned and 
a sharp bend made at the end of each. 
They are made to lap about 4 in. and 
firmly soldered together, after which 
the joint is wrapped closely with a 
smaller wire that has first been cleaned; 
and again the whole is well soldered. 

In the third form of joint shown 
at (c), the wires having been thor- 
oughly cleaned are lapped about 8 in. 
and clamped together with two wire- 
rope clamps, after which the space 
between the clamps is well soldered. 
This is a good joint for temporary 
work, as it can be taken apart easily 
without loss of copper. 

The last or fourth form of joint, 
shown at (d), is another twisted joint 
where the two loose ends are secured 
by a simple clamp, as shown in the 
figure. Here, also, the space between 
the clamps is well soldered to insure 
the wires having a good contact. This 
is a good joint for any class of work. 

Hillside, Ky. F. C. SINBACK. 
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Physical Examination of Miners 


Physical defects should debar men from 
employment in mines. Color-blind- 
ness, deafness, and other defects ren- 
der men unsafe as mine employees— 
Physical examination an important 
requirement. 


HE question asked by an inquirer 

in Coal Age, Sept. 29, p. 497, as 
to whether a man who lacks the sense 
of smell, would make a safe mine offi- 
cial, brings up a point that has long 
been in my thoughts and which I 
believe deserves the earnest considera- 


tion of mining men who are desirous 
of increasing the safety of mining. 

The reply to this inquiry stated con- 
cisely and clearly that a man whose 
faculty of smelling is impaired is not 
fit to act in an official capacity in a 
mine and, further, such a lack would 
be sufficient reason for witholding from 
him a certificate of competency. 


Although the sense of smell is the 
only faculty referred to, here, that 
would debar men from holding an offi- 
cial position in a mine, there are many 
other possible imperfections in men 
that not only unfit them for serving in 
an official capacity, but make their em- 
ployment in any capacity underground 
a menace to the lives of all in the mine. 

It is not too much to say that to 
employ such men as are known to be 
physically deficient, in any manner 
whatsoever, is to defeat the very pur- 
pose of our mining laws, which are 
enacted to provide for the health and 
safety of persons employed in and 
about the mines for the protection of 
property. 

Many years ago, in Great Britain, 
I heard a man who was lectioneering in 
the interest of a labor candidate for 
Parliament make the statement, in a 
mining community, that he knew per- 
sonally several firebosses who were 
color-blind and serving in that district. 


He stated they could not discern a 
gas cap on a safety lamp, intending 
this to serve as a plank in the plat- 
form of the candidate for whom he 
was speaking. The statement was not 
without effect. The British mine law 
has since been amended and the certi- 
fication of firebosses now includes a 
rigid color test of the eyes of all candi- 
dates. 

That color-blindness is more common 
than is generally supposed is shown by 
the compulsory test of the eyes of 
seamen and railroad men. A medical 
examiner, acting for a large company, 
recently stated that out of 900 seamen 
whose eyes he had examined, about 
2 per cent were unable to discern dif- 
ferent colors and had to be rejected for 
service. 

Good hearing is also an important 
faculty and should be possessed by all 
underground workers, whether mine 
officials, daymen or miners. Not in- 
frequently it has happened that a man 
partially or wholly deaf has been 
caught and injured or ‘killed, on a 
haulage road, because he did not hear 
the shout of the driver or the alarm 
of an approaching trip. 

Strange as it may seem, there is a 
case on record, in a state where I 
formerly worked, showing the employ- 
ment of a totally blind man who worked 
in that condition, for several years at 
the coal face. The unfortunate man 
had lost his sight by going back on 
a shot that failed. Later, out of sym- 
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pathy for him and his family, he was 
permitted to continue his work as a 
miner. Mine foremen should remem- 
ber, however, that it is no act of 
kindness to permit a man to endanger 
his own life and the lives of others, 
in work for which he is unfit. 

In my experience, I have known of 
the employment of men in mines who 
were mentally irresponsible. I recall 
one case of a man subject to epileptic 
fits being taken suddenly when hoisted 
on a cage with seven other men, in a 
900-ft. shaft. Fortunately, the men 
were on the alert and caught and held 
the fellow till the cage reached the 
surface, thereby avoiding an accident. 

At another time, I worked with a 
buddy who was subject to these. fits. 
This man was taken with a fit while 
traveling an airway and fell where his 
path crossed the main haulage road 
at the foot of an incline. It was only 
the prompt action of a fellow worker 
who rushed to a refuge hole and 
wrecked an oncoming car, with a prop 
taken from the hole, that saved the 
lives of the man and those trying to 
rescue him. 

Many instances could be mentioned 
of deaf mutes, peg-legs and other 
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cripples employed underground. One 
man, I remember, had both arms cut 
off at the elbows. All of which I 
have known in my own experience in 
mines. Surely, a coal mine is no place 
for such. 

As far as my knowledge goes, none 
of our state mining laws require a 
physical examination of candidates for 
certificates of competency. To my 
mind, this is an important omission. 
It would seem absurd for a board of 
examiners to put their official sanction 
on a man who may be able to perform 
the duties, required of him by law, 
only in pantomime. 1 

In my opinion, the law should re- 
quire all state examining boards to 
examine candidates as to their physical 
fitness to perform their duties. The 
means of thaking such physical ex- 
amination should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the board. No candidate who 
would fail to pass the physical test 
should be granted a certificate. Such 
physical tests are being instituted by 
some companies already, I am glad 
to say, and their efforts in this direc- 
tion are commendable. 

JOHN WALLS, SR. 

Bayview, Ala. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Facts About the Carbide Lamp 


Large Percentage of Carbide Lamps in Use, in Mines, Calls for Heavy 
Consumption of Carbide—Estimate of Number of Lamps in Use 
Based on Reported Consumption of Carbide, Per Ton of Coal Mined 


I WISH to obtain what information 
is available regarding the use of 
the carbide lamp in coal mining. Is it 
possible to give any accurate figures 
on the number of these lamps now in 
use in mines, in this country, and the 
amount of carbide consumed by them? 
Facts bearing on this matter, if avail- 
able, will be greatly appreciated. 
SUPER. 
lal. 








It is obvious that it would be practi- 
cally impossible to give accurate fig- 
ures regarding the number of carbide 
lamps in use, in the coal mines of this 
country, as no reliable data of that 
kind are available. However, owing to 
the evident large number of these lamps 
in use, as indicated by the prodigious 
consumption of carbide, the matter is 
of much importance statistically and 
we have made earnest efforts to secure 
information on which to base an ap- 
proximate estimate. 

The latest reliable statistics (1918) 
published by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, shows a total of 762,426 men 
employed in coal mining. Of this num- 
ber, 597,923 or 78 per cent, work under- 
ground. 

Careful inquiry of manufacturers 
shows that, approximately, there are 
150,000 Edison electric cap lamps and 
about 10,000 of all other types of clec- 
tric lamps in use, in the mines, together 
with 25,000 flame safety lamps and 
5,000 oil torches. 


This makes a total of 190,000 of all 
kinds of lamps other than carbide 
lamps in use by, say 598,000 miners. 
Taking this as a fair estimate, it is 
logical to assume that of the 598,000 
miners, in our coal mines, over 400,000 
are using the carbide light. 


These figures show the immense 
popularity of the carbide lamp, gained 
in the few years since its introduction 
into the mines. It also explains the 
rapidly growing consumption of car- 
bide in recent years. It is stated in 
“Mine Gases and Ventilation,” page 
309, “A charge of 2% ounces of carbide 
will supply gas sufficient to maintain 
a flame 1% inches in length during a 
half-shift or more; but then it will 
be necessary to recharge the lamp.” 


This would mean a daily consumption 
of five ounces of carbide, by each miner 
using that lamp. Statistics show the 
average production of coal, per man, 
as between three and four tons per 


‘day. The consumption of carbide based 


on this estimate is, therefore, 1 lb. of 
carbide for every 10 tons of coal 
mined. 

Correspondence with a number of 
large coal companies in different states, 
using the carbide lamp, exclusively, 
shows a total of 202.6 tons of carbide 
consumed in the production of 4,198,279 
tons of coal; or 4,198,279 ~ (202.6 x 
2,000) = 10.8 tons of coal mined, per 
pound of carbide consumed. We be- 
lieve these figures are a close approxi- 
mation to the actual facts. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QuEsTION—What are the advantages 
of driving rooms and entries on sights, 
and how would you drive to keep rooms 
straight without sights? ts 

‘ANSWER—The advantage of driving 
rooms on sights is that they are kept 
straight and there is no danger of their 
running into each other. The pillars 
separating the rooms are kept at a uni- 
form width and the danger of squeeze 
or creep is avoided. The work of draw- 
ing back the pillars is then performed 
with greater safety and there is less 
loss of coal than where the pillars are 
of variable thickness. Under these con- 
ditions, there is less roof trouble in the 
first working, or when robbing, and 
fewer accidents are liable to occur. 

The best method of keeping the rooms 
straight without sights is to sight along 
the rail, while keeping the track 
straight and at a uniform distance 
from the straight rib of the room. 


QUESTION—What effect does pitch of 
seam have on ventilation? 

ANSWER—The pitch of a seam af- 
fords an opportunity for air columns 
to form, which may either assist or re- 
tard the circulation of the air, accord- 
ing to the relative temperatures of the 
air on the intake and return sides. In 
a mine generating marsh gas or me- 
thane, the gas being lighter than air, 
tends to accumulate at the face of the 
pitch workings and is often difficult to 
remove. On the other hand, if the mine 
is generating blackdamp, this gas being 
heavier than air, tends to accumulate 
in the dip workings and is likewise diffi- 
cult to remove. 

QUESTION—Which is the most evenly 
ventilated, a flat or an inclined seam? 

ANSWER—A generally flat seam is 
capable of. more uniform or even venti- 
lation than an inclined. seam, because 
there is no opportunity for air columns 
to form in different parts of the work- 
ing, which would change the ventilation 
by assisting or retarding the air cur- 
rent, at different points in the mine. 


QUESTION—What effect does the 
amount of moisture carried in the air 
have upon the mine? 

ANSWER—The amount of moisture in 
the air is not material, in respect to its 
effect on the mine, but rather the 
degree of humidity of the air. For 
example, an air current of 60 per cent 
humidity, at a temperature of 70 deg. 
F., will carry twice the amount of 
moisture, volume for volume, as air of 
the same humidity, at 50 deg. F., and 
yet have no greater effect on the mine, 
in respect to making the air dry or wet. 
The effect produced in a mine by the 
moisture carried in the air increases 
and decreases with its degree of hu- 
midity and the relative temperatures of 
the outside and inside air. 

QUESTION—In a mine worked by 
safety lamps, the seam is a hard coal 
having the following section: Coal 1 


ft. 8 in.; clay 2 in.; coal 2 ft. 3 in.; hard 
bone 6 in.; coal 12 in. An entry driven 
9 ft. wide is undermined, below the 12 
in. of coal, toa depth of 5 ft. What in- 
structions would you give your shot- 
firers, both for safety and economy im 
blasting the coal? Show by sketch, in 
plan and section, the location of the 
shots, stating which shot should be fired 
first and giving your reason. 

ANSWER—The shotfirers should be 
given instructions to make a careful 
test for gas in each place before firing 
a shot and to fire no shots that, in their 
judgment, are unsafe. Only one shot 
should be fired at a time in this head- 
ing. Time should be given for the air 
current to sweep away the gas and 
smoke, before firing another shot. 

As indicated in the figure, one shot 
is first placed a little to one side of the 
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hard bone. The hole for this shot 
should be drilled level and extend to 
within three or four inches of the depth 
of the cutting. The position of the hole 
should be such that the charge will be 
located about in the center of the head- 
ing, the hole being started a little to 
one side and inclined toward the center, 
as shown in the plan. This shot should 
be expected to break down the hard 
bone and the 12 in. of coal beneath it. 
It will also break the coal above and 
give opportunity for the two rib shots, 
fired later, to perform their work. As 
shown in the figure, the rib shots are 
each started about 8 or 10 in. from 
either rib and the holes inclined upward 
and toward the rib, so that each charge 
will be located quite close to the rib side. 
QUESTION—How may an even amount 
of moisture be maintained in the air? 
ANSWER—The amount of moisture 
carried in an air current will remain 
constant in its passage through the 
mine when the conditions are such that 
the air is saturated at the temperature 
of the mine. It will then neither de- 
posit or absorb moisture. 
QUESTION—Which would produce the 
most poisonous afterdamp, an explosion 
of dust in a non-gaseous mine, or an ex- 
plosion of gas in a gassy mine? 
_ ANSWER—Much will depend on the 
amount of air in the workings; but, in 
general, it can be stated that an ex- 
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plosion of dust will produce more car- 
bon monoxide (CO), which will render 
the resulting afterdamp more poison- 
ous than an explosion of methane or 
marsh gas (CH.:), under like conditions 
with respect to the air. 


QUESTION—An airway 7 x 10 ft., in 
section, is passing 35,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute, under a water gage of # 
in. It is desired to reduce this quantity 
of air by means of a regulator, so that 
the airway will pass but 21,000 cu.ft., 
under the same water gage. What 
should be the area of opening in the 
regulator? 

ANSWER—In order to calculate the 
area of opening in a regulator, such 
that it will pass a given quantity of air 
under a given water gage, it is neces- 
sary to know the natural pressure or 
water gage due to the reduced quantity 
of air that will then be passing in the 
airway. In this case, we assume that 
the original water gage (# in.) remains 
unchanged, in front of the regulator, 
and calculate the natural gage due to 
the reduced circulation, remembering 
that the pressure or water gage varies 
as the square of the quantity of air 
passing. In other words, the gage ratio 
is equal to the square of the quantity 
ratio. Therefore, calling the natural 
water gage, due to friction when the 
airway is passing 21,000 cu.ft. instead 
of 35,000 cu.ft. per min., we have 


x 21\2 3\2 
ess # (=) Sau 50 
x = 0.75 * 0.86 = 0.27 in. 


Subtracting this natural water gage 
from the original gage gives the water 
gage due to the regulator; thus, 0.75 — 
Oia O:48e ine 

Finally, the area of opening in the 
regulator required to pass 21,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute, under a water gage 
of 0.48 in., is 


4 = 0:0004_X 21,000 
V 0.48 


QUESTION — What effect does tem- 
perature have in removing gases from 
high falls? 

ANSWER—A higher temperature of 
the gas accumulated above a fall makes 
it more difficult to remove, because of 
its tendency to rise. In such cases it is 
necessary to employ a stronger air cur- 
rent to sweep the gas from the fall. 


QUESTION—How do seasonal condi- 
tions affect the wetness and dryness of 
underground roads workings, in coal 
mines ? 

ANSWER—The cold air of winter, en- 
tering the mine and becoming warmed 
by the higher temperature of the work- 
ings, has its capacity for carrying 
moisture rapidly increased. In other 
words, the air becomes drier by reason 
of its higher temperature. It is then in 
a condition to absorb moisture from the 
mine workings, which renders the mine 
dry and dusty, unless means are taken 
to humidify the intake current by the 
introduction of steam or otherwise. 

On the other hand, the generally 
warmer air of the summer season, 
entering a mine and becoming cooled in 
passing through the underground work- 
ings, has its capacity for absorbing 
moisture much reduced. In other words, 
the lowering of the temperature of the 
current, after it enters the mine, 
renders the air more moist. If the out- 
side air approaches the point of satura- 
tion before it enters the mine, the 
lowering of its temperature may. cause 
moisture to be deposited in the mine. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 








USINESS is better and sentiment throughout the country 
B= courage, according to a bulletin on business conditions 

just issued by the National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
“Such progress as has been made by the business community toward 
normal conditions,” the bulletin continues, “results from a realiza- 
tion that artificial levels of activity will not again be reached in 
any period near enough to affect the problems of to-day, and from 
a determination to practice economies of operation more rigid than 
heretofore thought possible. 

“Some part of the recent gain in business is unquestionably a 
result of seasonal demand. Permanent improvement depends to a 
large extent on foreign buying power, and even more on the adjust- 
ment of conditions under which the farmer operates. The last three 
years have clearly shown that the European situation can be stabil- 
ized only by the political and economic efforts of the countries con- 
cerned. Domestic conditions can be bettered by steady determina- 
tion on the part of corporations and individuals to secure - greater 
efficiency and to practice greater economy. This will result in gradual 
readjustment of the burden of price inequalities now resting on the 
farmer. 

“In the period immediately ahead, manufacturers will face the 
most severe competition in a generation. It is now clear that many 
important industries are seriously overbuilt, when measured in terms 
of effective demand here and abroad. There is no method by which 
competition can be avoided, but there are methods by which it can 
be successfully met. Overhead charges should be rigidly examined 
and cut to the lowest point consistent with productive efficiency. Costs 
should be critically studied and such examination should include not 
only factory operations but the entire producing organizations. In 
periods of high profits, useless frills are certain to be introduced 
into the best systems. 

“In many lines, labor costs must be further reduced. Such reduc- 
tion can in part be attained by lower wages and in part by increased 
efficiency in organization for production. A considerable part of 
labor inefficiency is at times due to actual defects in plant and 
organization. Business has two duties: first, to provide the best 
means for efficient production by its labor, and second, to insist on 
a day’s work for a day’s pay.” 











Tin Plate Mills Resume Work 


Fires have been started in the 
six furnaces at the Yorkville 
(Ohio) tin plate plant of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corporation, which had 
been idle since the latter part of 
June due to refusal of the company 
to renew union agreements for its 
subsidiary companies. 

The Newcastle (Pa.) tin plant 
of the American Sheet Tin Plate 
Co. resumed in full at midnight 
Sunday, Nov. 20. The plant had 
been operating on a five-day a week 
schedule and with ten of its twenty 
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mills in operation. The _ entire 
twenty mills are now at work on a 
five-day a week schedule. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. started four additional hot mills 
last week at the tin plate mill in 
Farrell, Pa. This placed twenty- 
four out of the thirty mills in opera- 
tion. The prospects for steady 
operation throughout the balance of 
this year are considered good. 

The company also put nine addi- 
tional hot mills in operation at 
Vandergrift last week. There are 
now twenty-one mills running. 


92,000 Fords Built in October 


Final October production figures 
of the Ford Motor Co. indicate that 
there were 92,000 automobiles and 
trucks produced during that month. 
Of that number approximately 85,- 
000 were turned out at Highland 
Park and the assembling branches 
at Kearny, Kansas City, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis. The remainder were 
produced in Canada and other for- 
eign plants The November produc- 
tion is being maintained according to 
schedule. 





Valve Plant on Full Time 


The Chapman Valve Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s plant at Springfield, Mass., 
resumed full time Monday, Nov. 28, 
with practically a full working force 
of between 700 and 800 hands. The 
step is said to be due to improved 
business conditions. Lately the fac- 
tory has operated five days a week. 





Industrial Employment Gains 


Improvement in business condi- 
tions are indicated by the employ- 
ment reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. In 10 out of 14 groups of 
industries there were increases in 
the number of persons employed in 
October as compared with Septem- 
ber and in 4 decreases. Six of the 
14 groups showed increases in the 
amount of money paid to employees 
and eight showed decreases. The 
largest increases in the number of 
persons on the payroll are shown 
in ear building and repairing, which 
had a gain of 6.1 per cent, and 
bituminous coal mining, with a gain 
of 5.3 per cent. In the automobile 
industry there was a decrease of 
3.9 per cent and in men’s ready- 
made clothing a decrease of 1.9 per 
cent. The bituminous coal mining 
industry showed an increase in the 
amount of money paid employees 
of 17.3 per cent while the amount 
paid to workers in the iron and 
steel industry increased by 15.1 per 
cent, and that paid in the car build- 
ing and repairing industry by 12 
per cent. There was a decrease of 
16.1 per cent in men’s ready-made 
clothing, and a decrease of 10.8 per 
cent in automobiles. A comparison 
of the figures of October, 1921, with 
those for identical establishments 
for October, 1920, shows that in 
eight of the 14 industries there were 
increases in the number of persons 
employed, while in six industries 
there were decreases. Six of the 
14 industries show an increase in 
the total amount of the payroll for 
October, 1921, as compared with 
October, 1920. The remaining eight 
industries show decreases in the 
amount of the payroll. The woolen 
industry shows the most important 
increase, 38.3 per cent. 


? 
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Consumer Storage Throughout the Country as a 
Means of Regularizing the Coal Industry 


Plan Has Been Shown to Be Feasible in Recent Emergencies 
—Initial Cost Would Be Counterbalanced by Stabilization 
of Price— Benefit to Mine Worker in Regular Work 


By THOMAS ROBSON HAY 


HE season of hot weather and vacations does not 

recommend itself as the time in which to consider 

the purchase and storage of coal for the cold winter 
months that are sure to follow. And yet it is this very 
improvidence and, in a sense, indifference that is the cause 
of no little suffering and hardship in the cold season and 
which has as its expression the berating of the coal operator 
for high prices and of the railroads for delayed shipments, 
due to traffic congestion. 

In the cold winter months, when demand is at the 
maximum and railroads are congested with traffic and 
hampered by unfavorable and harassing weather conditions, 
prices are seemingly unreasonable, but only are they so, 
as a rule, by comparison with the prices that would be just 
and reasonable if the industry were regularized. In the 
summer months the prices obtained usually are too low 
and in the winter months, by comparison, they are too high. 
On the other hand it should be noted that the prices received 
by the coal producer in the mid-season are too low in 
most cases to allow for a fair return on the investment, 
and it is in the winter time that the economic law of 
supply and demand helps to equalize the average annual 
price received per ton to the point where coal production 
can be considered a profitable undertaking. But the profits 
for all mines are not the same. The high-cost mine is 
just breaking even, with perhaps a small profit. Only the 
excessive demand enables it to come into the market. But 
the medium- and low-cost mines may, at the same time, 
be making comparatively large profits, to average up with 
their small summer profits or, perhaps, losses. 


MINE WORKER, PUBLIC AND OPERATOR AFFECTED 


The three primarily interested parties are the miner, the 
public and the operator. The miner is interested because 
his income depends on the continuity of operation of the 
mines; the operator is interested because his ineome and 
profits are dependent not only on the continued operation 
of the mines, but also on the efficiency and economy with 
which they are operated; the public, whether industrial or 
domestic user, is interested from the standpoints of cost 
and regular delivery. The industrial user, whether 
employer or employee, is interested because the economic 
fulfillment of fair price and assured delivery determines 
either directly or indirectly the continuity of industrial 
operations and, therefore, of income and profits. The 
domestic user is interested because a fair price and assured 
delivery affect his living costs and his personal convenience 
and comfort. 

The conduct and methods of the coal operator and, to a 
lesser extent, of the miner, in the time of abnormal 
demand during the war and the subsequent period of 
inflation, have caused the buying public to be disposed to 
view with reservations any explanation of the present state 
of the coal industry. This public considers that the coal 
industry has been deservedly “let down” from its perch 
of high profits and high wages and of arrogance and 
indifference to the present level of supplication and humble 
petition. It is not disposed to view with tolerance and 
consideration any pleas of poverty, of reduced earnings, 
or of physical handicaps of production and distribution as 
justification for any but the lowest price for a commodity 
produced and sold in one of the most disorganized and 
cut-throat markets in the country, a market in which 
the survival of the fittest, no matter how ethical the method, 
is the only index of success. ; 


The following discussion of the means available and the 
value of regularizing the coal industry takes the long 
view of the question, considering the recent period of 
continued high prices and publie inconvenience as abnormal. 
Such regularization will have two fundamental values, one 
social, the other industrial. The only available and feasible 
method of regularizing the industry is by the location of 
storage points, all over the country, large enough to 
enable the mines to operate at a fairly average rate of 
production throughout the year, while at the same time 
allowing for an adequate flow of supply to meet the 
irregular demands. Such a scheme of storage would be 
primarily a problem for the domestic user as represented, 
individually and collectively, by the municipality and the 
state. Industry would be required to provide its own 
individual and collective facilities. This it already does, 
or rather can and has done, when a coal strike has been 
expected and anticipated. Such storage has, however, been 
unusual rather than a common practice, but the mere fact 
that it has been done in such an unorganized and individual 
manner is only proof that it can be done either individually 
or collectively as a common practice. 


STORAGE OF COAL WOULD TEND TO STABILIZE PRICE 


Coal storage to any extent would undoubtedly be an 
apparent financial burden, but in the long run the provision 
of the means of bulk storage would be a profitable invest- 
ment. Such an arrangement would tend to stabilize the 
price of coal the year round by acting as a reserve reservoir 
to draw from as required. The bulk of the domestic coal 
is consumed in the period from December to April, at a 
charge that is too often exorbitant. During this period 
industrial consumption is also at a maximum, railroad 
tracks, yards, sidings and terminals are congested and in 
very cold weather the transportation system is too liable 
to temporarily break down entirely. Though industry 
consumes 35 per cent of the total annual production, the 
railroads 25 per cent, and less than 16 per cent is applied 
to domestic uses, it should be noted that these are per- 
centages of the annual production and that the peak of 
production comes in the winter months, during which time 
coal for domestic uses forms a larger percentage of the 
coal moved. 


REGULAR WORK WOULD SIMPLIFY WAGE PROBLEM 


Storage facilities would benefit the miner in that it 
would be possible to anticipate requirements with some 
degree of exactitude. A certain number of working days 
per month or per year could be relied on as an irreducible 
minimum and wage scales set accordingly. Under present 
conditions the miners’ wage scale, like the dock workers’ 
wage scale, is high because it is necessary in 200 days 
or less to obtain sufficient income to make possible the 
maintenance of a decent standard of living. The income 
from the busy periods must be applied to help tide over 
the slack periods. 

The operator would benefit, because his investment, 
instead of being speculative would become stabilized, the 
returns being dependent on efficiency of management rather 
than on the vagaries of the season and the resourcefulness 
and, too often, unscrupulousness, of the operator. The 
honest and public-spirited operator, giving his life to 
serving the public, with ethical standards of fair and just 
dealing would not have his investment jeopardized and the 
public good-will impaired and often destroyed by the 
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operator or broker whose only goal is financial profit and 
who has no ethical standards or ideals of service. 

Such an arrangement of storage, which would be spread 
over the country just as is the banking system or the 
grain elevator, would be costly and would necessitate the 
proper solution of the various engineering features and 
observance of the requirements of safe storage to prevent 
deterioration in heat content and spontaneous combustion. 
By careful and suitable location of the central district, 
or community, reservoirs, the turnover would be high and 
the coal kept moving. 

As now operated and manned the conditions in the coal 
industry are somewhat analogous to the conditions obtain- 
ing in such industries as garment making and farming, 
in which the labor, plant and facilities must be adequate 
to take care of a seasonal peak demand, during which 
time work is carried on under difficulties and at high 
pressure, but in which the plant is not susceptible of 
ready adaptation to any other industry during slack 
seasons. Labor must thus periodically seek temporary or 
permanent employment elsewhere, or else stand idle. This 
condition, under the present system of corporation 
accounting, requires that the continuing overhead charges 
be liquidated in the season of maximum demand and results 
in congestion of rail and terminal facilities and in dis- 
satisfaction due to comparatively high prices and delayed 
deliveries on the part of the buying and consuming public. 

It should not be understood that coal production ceases 
after the winter period of maximum demand. The 
railroads and industrial plants continue their demands 
through the balance of the year, though in reduced degree. 
Less coal is required by the railroads during the warm 
season because steam generation can be more economically 
accomplished and traffic and haulage conditions are less 
severe, due to the fact that yard work is performed more 
efficiently and main tracks and sidings are not covered 
with snow and ice. Industrial operations are at a lower 
pressure and no fuel is required for domestic or plant- 
heating purposes. 


FRUITION DEPENDENT ON LEADERSHIP AND NECESSITY 


The practicability and the possibility of working out 
the suggestions set forth may at first sight seem Utopian 
and, at least, remote. But the Utopia of yesterday can 
become the truth of to-morrow, as the world’s history 
has often proved. It is only dependent on leadership 
and on whether the idea of unconditional necessity is 
uppermost. Grim need creates the desire and this desire 
in turn must be converted into tangible works if the need 
is to be met and satisfied. 

Progress is the index of any civilization. In this 
country the coal industry, like the labor market, is un- 
organized, chaotic and individualistic in an age that is 
becoming essentially collectivist by reason of the develop- 
ment and pressure of industry from the old-fashioned 
home manufactures to such highly specialized production 
as that of automobiles. The growth of the organized- 
labor movement and the tendency toward nationalization of 
public utilities, the progression being from regulation, 
control and operation to public ownership, are only two 
of the everyday manifestations of this fact. It is not to 
be presumed that the coal industry, any more than the 
railroads, the street railways, the central stations, etc. 
can escape this tendency. The only way to prevent its 
realization is for capital and labor to understand that 
they have a real community of interest in the matter and 
to get together and agree on some constructive program 
of control and operation that will leave capital in posses- 
sion and control of its property, that will insure to labor 
the power and the right to bargain, individually or col- 
lectively, with whom it will, and that at the same time 
will insure to the public, whether industrial or domestic 
consumer, an adequate supply of coal at all times at a 
price that is fair. 

If capital and labor do not get together with the public 
and work out some mutually acceptable and workable 
scheme of production and distribution at a price that, while 
not taking from capital a fair profit and from labor a 
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decent living wage, will at the same time insure to the 
public an adequate coal supply, the public in the form 
of government will step in and either by purchase or 
condemnation, or in some other way, will arrogate to 
itself the ownership, control and operation of the industry. 
That its course will be wise or its management and opera- 
tion efficient is not the question, but for present purposes 
it is sufficient to observe that this is the direction in 
which the public is rapidly moving. 

This movement can be arrested only by constructive 
and co-operative action on the part of those most vitally 
affected. The initiative, under existing conditions, must 
come from capital. The public is unorganized and, to a 
certain extent, collectively indifferent; labor generally is 
hostile to any policy but that of nationalization, with its 
theoretical advantages and practical shortcomings. Capital, 
however, in the shape of the mine owners and operators, 
though not cohesively and kinetically organized, has the 
potential means of correcting the present unsatisfactory 
situation of coal-mining operation and of coal production 
and distribution, in the form of the National Coal Opera- 
tors Association, the Coal Mining Institute, and its local 
organizations, together with the coal-trade journals, all 
acting in conjunction and co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the departments of Commerce 
and Labor. Acting together with these organizations, the 
coal industry, as a whole, can constructively and practically 
meet the changed conditions and requirements that have 
grown up, and solve them. 

Genuine permanent progress always is the result of 
evolution, not revolution. Evolution, over an extended 
period of time, constitutes the revolution of a day, with 
the difference that the results of evolution are builded on 
the rock foundations of experience, while revolution builds 
on the shifting sands of theory and expediency. 

The whole argument for regularization of the coal in- 
dustry may be summed up in the statement that such 
action is daily becoming more necessary in order that the 
production, distribution and sale of coal may be preserved 
from the hands of economic and social theorists acting 
in the capacity of government advisers and agents, with 
unlimited power to rule or ruin. The public wants coal, 
as required, at a fair price. Labor wants employment 
that is continuous and remunerative to the extent of pro- 
viding an income that will enable a decent standard of 
living. Capital wants to be secured in the ownership and 
operation of its property under conditions that will permit 
a fair revenue return. If something is not done in the 
near future to end the present chaotic conditions in the 
coal industry and to organize it along constructive and 
modern lines the government will be forced to intervene 
in one manner or another. It is for capital, in the shape 
of mine owners and operators, to choose. What will be 
their choice? The answer must not be long delayed if 
the present structure is not to be upset and a new and 
strange one erected in its stead. 


WHETHER Boys UNDER THE AGE OF 18 YEARS should be 
granted permits for working in the mines came under con- 
sideration at the recent monthly meeting of the board of 
miners’ examiners at Terre Haute. George Richards, the 
representative of the operators, took exception to the ruling 
of the Industrial Board at Indianapolis the previous day, 
holding that the age of the miner was governed by section 
23 of chapter 132 of the acts of 1921 in the new attendance 
law. He explained that mining was in 1904 designated 
by law as a dangerous occupation and always has been con- 
sidered such. The section referred to by Mr. Richards 
follows immediately the one set forth by the Industrial 
Board and states that “no minor under the age of 18 years 
old shall be employed, permitted or suffered to work in any 
capacity in the following occupations: Oiling and cleaning 
machinery; in the operation of any elevator, lift or hoist- 
ing machine; in any saloon, distillery, brewery, or any 
other establishment where malt or alcoholic liquors are 
manufactured, packed, wrapped or bottled; or in any other 
occupation dangerous to life or limb, or injurious to the 
health or morals of such minor.” ; 
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Massachusetts Fuel Administrator Prepares 
Statement Against Anthracite Tax Laws 


UGENE C. HULTMAN, Fuel Administrator for Massa- 

chusetts, has prepared a memorandum for the Attorney- 
Generals of New England and New York relative to the 
recently enacted Pennsylvania tax laws on anthracite. He 
summarized the enactments as follows: 

No. 225—An act imposing a state tax of 14 per cent on 
anthracite, providing for the assessment and collection 
thereof and providing penalties for the violation of this act; 
effective July 1, 1921. 

No. 444—An act affecting anthracite mines and opera- 
tions, establishing the Pennsylvania State Anthracite Mine 
Cave Commission, defining its jurisdiction and powers, im- 
posing an assessment of 2 per cent and duties upon owners 
and operators of anthracite mines and imposing penalties; 
effective Aug. 27, 1921. 

No. 445—An act regulating the mining of anthracite, 
prescribing duties for certain municipal officers and impos- 
ing penalties; effective Aug. 27, 1921. 

“At least twice before, in 1913 and 1915, the State of 
Pennsylvania imposed a tax on anthracite. The law of 
19138, almost identical with the present law, was later de- 
clared unconstitutional. The State of Pennsylvania did not 
attempt to collect the tax imposed by the law of 1915, which 
was palpably unconstitutional. However, under both the 
1913 and 1915 statutes the producers collected an amount 
equal to the tax. After the decision of the court in the 
case of the 1913 statute some producers refunded to the 
retail dealers while others did not; but in any case, so far 
as I have been able to find out, the refund did not go back 
to the ultimate consumer, upon whom it had been levied. 
The same situation existed in connection with the 1915 
statute. If it is intended again to exploit the people by 
adding this tax to their already crushing burden due to 
the existing high price of domestic coal, it is most urgent 
that the real purpose of Act No. 225 be determined in 
order to prevent the recurrence of this unfair practice. It 
appears that the price of coal has been increased by some 
producers without specifically billing the tax on the invoices. 
Therefore, the retail dealers and the consumers cannot re- 
cover any excessive amount paid for coal even if the law 
is declared unconstitutional. 

“Tf this method of taxation is constitutional, a precedent 
has been established that will endanger our industrial pros- 
perity and the welfare of large numbers of our people. 
There is nothing to prevent this tax from being increased 
indefinitely at the pleasure of the State of Pennsylvania, 
so that property and other taxes can be made practically 
negligible. Furthermore, this probably will result in a 
tax being levied on bituminous coal produced in Pennsyl- 
vania. In view of the above, it is of the first importance 
for New England and New York to consider the possibilities 
confronting their industries. 

“New England and New York receive most of their coal 
from Pennsylvania and West Virginia on account of prox- 
imity of these fields, drawing from them annually approxi- 
mately 32,000,000 net tons of anthracite and 50,000,000 net 
tons of bituminous coal. All of the bituminous coal is used 
for railroad, industrial and commercial purposes. About 60 
per cent of the anthracite consumption is by householders, 
the balance being used principally by large buildings, gas 
companies, etc. 

“The ‘tremendous importance financially of the present 
tax levy cannot be fully appreciated without considering the 
fact that New England and New York receive a total of 
about 23,000,000 gross tons of domestic anthracite annually 
out of a total production of about 52,000,000 gross tons. 
Steam sizes of anthracite are in competition with bitumi- 
nous coal and cannot absorb this additional expense, which 
must be added entirely to the prices charged for domestic 
sizes. Reliable authorities estimate the probable cost of 
the 12 per cent tax levy at 15c. per ton on the domestic 
sizes. At this rate New England and New York are being 
assessed $3,450,000 per year for the governmental expenses 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

“As long as New England and New York are dependent 
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upon anthracite for their domestic requirements we will 
have to pay the price and the taxes imposed upon us by 
the State of Pennsylvania should such laws be constitu- 
tional. If such laws are not constitutional, some legal regu- 
lation or governmental supervision should be provided in 
connection with the collection of the tax, pending the 
decision of the court in regard to its constitutionality, to 
prevent the exploitation of the coal consumers. In this 
way it will be possible at least to insure the refund of the 
tax to the people from whom it has been collected and 
afford protection against a repetition of the plundering 
which took place in 1913 and 1915. 

“In the case of Act No. 225 the anthracite operators are 
required to make their first report to the Pennsylvania 
State authorities on Jan. 1, 1922. 

“The Fowler act (No. 444) is claimed to offer liability 
insurance to operators in case of cave-ins and surface dam- 
age. It establishes a commission of three members, each 
to receive $8,000 per annum, which will have complete 
control of disbursements, employment of specialists, engi- 
neers, etc. Reliable authorities in the trade estimate that 
collections or premiums at the rate of 2 per cent on sales 
in the case of one-half of the total production would amount 
to over $5,000,000 annually. In order to continue such a 
commission indefinitely it is evident that disbursements will 
nearly equal the receipts to avoid the possibility of its dis- 
continuance by the accumulation of a surplus. Therefore, 
I am of the opinion that in addition to supporting many 
of the charities of Philadelphia the anthracite consumer has 
a direct financial interest in this governmental agency of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

“The Kohler act (No. 445) is considered as complemen- 
tary to the mine-cave law, No. 444. 

“Judge Henry A. Fuller, of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Luzerne County, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has recently ren- 
dered a decision in which he holds that Act No. 445 is un- 
constitutional. The test case was brought by H. J. Mahon 
and wife, of Pittston, who sought to restrain the Pennsy]l- 
vania Coal Co. from mining under their home. The case 
will be appealed to the State Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Hultman submitted his statement for the informa- 
tion and consideration of the Attorney-Generals of New 
York and the New England States as to whether or not 
it is possible to take suitable action to safeguard the in- 
terests and welfare of their respective people. 


Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. Declares 
Special Dividend of $35 a Share 


HE Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. announced Nov. 21 

a special dividend of $35 a share. It is payable Nov. 29 
to stock of record Nov. 21. The following statement was 
given out: 

“The president reported that on Nov. 17 the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey had agreed to sell the 
169,788 shares of this company’s stock owned by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and recommended to the board that 
the dividend action be taken in light of this change.” 

It was learned that Burns Bros.’ share in the syndicate 
that purchased the 169,788 shares of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. stock was approximately 25 per cent and that the 
investment in the coal property will approximate $8,000,000. 
Officials of Burns Bros. said the interest of that corporation 
in the coal property assured an adequate supply of the 
best quality coal at the lowest mining cost. 





THE COAL COMMITTEE of the Federal Purchase Board met 
Monday, Nov. 21, to decide on procedure to place the pur- 
chase of coal supplies by the government on a practical 
basis. The committee will confer with operators and 
dealers and expects to submit a report by the first of the 
year in which definite plans in the matter of coal purchases 
by the government departments will be set forth. The 
government annually purchases about 9,000,000 tons of coal, 
of which 600,000 tons is anthracite. The bituminous pur- 
chases are made up of 2,500,000 tons by the navy, 2,000,000 
tons each by the Shipping Board and army and 250,000 tons 
by government departments in the District of Columbia. 
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Railroads Ask Extension of Rate Cut on Hay and Grain 
To All Farm and Animal Products 


Further Reductions Impossible Until Wages Are Again Pared—Coal 
Jobbers Demand Drastic Cut in Freights to 1917 Level—Drop in 
Revenue Would Jeopardize Safety of Roads, Says J. H. Parmelee 


by the agricultural industry from a reduction in freight 

rates, the Interstate Commerce Commission was asked 
on Nov. 23 by the carriers to reopen its decision rendered 
on Oct. 20 last ordering a cut in hay and grain rates, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives. As a substitute the carriers propose a 
reduction, for an experimental period of six months, of 10 
per cent in carload rates on practically all products of the 
farm and of animals. 

“The effect of this proposal,’ said the application, “will 
be an immediate reduction in carload rates on the products 
of agriculture and the products of animals which are men- 
tioned, but as soon as and to the exent that a reduction in 
wages is obtained from the Labor Board on the proposed 
application a further reduction in rates (except as mean- 
while put into effect), to be distributed among the users 
of transportation in such manner as this honorable com- 
mission may determine. 

“The proposal thus deals immediately and without wait- 
ing for a reduction in operating costs, in the manner stated, 
with the needs of agriculture and undertakes to make fur- 
ther reductions not confined to agriculture as soon as fur- 
ther reductions are made possible by the proposed reduction 
in wages. 

“Your petitioners, in view of the condition and of the 
special needs of the transportation industry, do not believe 
that any further reductions in rates than those herein men- 
tioned should be made until there is a reduction in oper- 
ating costs. They further submit that there is no justifica- 
tion for treating grain, grain products and hay prefer- 


I: ORDER that more widespread relief can be realized 


Extracts from a signed statement by George Cushing 
in the American Coal Wholesaler: 

“Primarily we must have a readjustment of coal rates. 
We are not safe nationally or as an industry until these 
rates come down. 

“Now the coal trade finds itself where it must move 
with vigor to protect its own best interests without too 
much regard for the consequences to others. It must 
act or face that ruin which is inevitable if a Bourbon 
policy continues to control the American roads. 

“The situation summed up is: The thing which is 
damming up the activities of the coal business and threat- 
ening us with regulation is the present high freight rate 
on coal. These are being maintained at 40 per cent above 
the rates which prevailed during the war and for ten 
months after the signing of the armistice. And they 


are maintained on that level despite the fact that coal 
prices at the mines are far below the Fuel Administra- 
tion’s war prices. 

“Our association has declared that not only must the 
last 40 per cent be taken off the freight rates but those 
freight rates must go back to below what they were in 


1918, the same as coal and other things have done. Our 
association has taken a flat position that freight rates 
and service charges must come down to 1917 level. 

“In other words the question of a freight rate readjust- 
ment is going to be decided by the commission before the 
winter is over. This action has been taken by this asso- 
ciation because nobody else showed any inclination to 
take it. 

“When your association has taken this definite action, 
you are losing an opportunity if you do not inform your 


entially or for giving special and preferred advantage to 
the territory covered by the order in this cause, and that 
the measure of reduction recently ordered by this honorable 
commission cannot be extended to the other products of 
agriculture or throughout the country without serious in- 
jury, injustice and hardship to the transportation industry.” 

This proposal is made by the carriers, the application 
points out, for the purpose of aiding in the economic read- 
justment and relieving the “serious economic distress” of 
the agricultural industry, despite the fact that the financial 
condition of the railroads does not warrant such a move. 

“The net operating income of the railroads in 1920 
amounted to $62,000,000, as against a normal in other 
years of more than $900,000,000,” the application says, 
adding “and even this amount of $62,000,000 included back 
mail pay received from the government for prior years of 
approximately $64,000,000, thus, showing, when the oper- 
ations of that year alone are considered, an actual deficit. 
before making any allowance for either interest or divi-. 
dends.”’ Interest requirements alone for 1920 amounted to 
approximately $475,000,000, the application says. For the. 
first nine months this year the net operating’ income of the 
carriers was $391,384,719, which was only 2.9 per cent of 
the value of their properties as tentatively fixed by the com- 
mission for rate-making purposes. 

The application added: 

“The foregoing were the operating results notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the carriers as a whole were compelled to . 
reduce their expenditures for maintenance of way and 
equipment for the said nine months’ period $426,793,121 
below what was expended for these purposes during the 


customers at once of the fact that you are a member of 
the association which is moving to bring down freight 
rates in their interest.” 


“The issue is clear. 

“If present wages are to be continued, rates cannot be 
reduced. If rates are to be reduced, the present wages 
cannot be paid. 

“The railroads are powerless to take any other posi- 
tion.” — T. DEWITT CUYLER, Chairman, Association of 
Railway Executives. 


“The railroads of the United States are desirous of 
responding to the almost universal demand that railroad 
rates be reduced. 

“The railroads have, in fact, determined to seek to 
reduce rates, and, as a means to that end, to further 
reduce wages, complying in all respects in so doing with 
the Transportation Act. _ 

“How can a reduction of rates be brought about? 

“The first obligation of the railroads is to render ade- 
quate service to the public at reasonable rates. 

“The present rates are in many cases high, but re- 
duction can be effected only by reducing the cost of 
operation, by far the largest element of which is the 
payroll. 

“A general reduction of rates, without at least a cor- 
responding reduction in wages, would weaken the rail- 
roads to a point where adequate service would be in 
jeopardy.”—Dr. JuLIuS H. PARMELEE, Director, Bureau 
of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. 
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corresponding period of nine months of the previous year. 
The policy of rigid economy made necessary by these re- 
sults, and the consequent cutting to the bone of the upkeep 
and maintenance of the properties was at the price of 
neglecting, and for the time deferring, work which must 
hereafter and in the near future be done and paid for. 

“The recent reduction by the Labor Board of wages, 
estimated at from 10 to 12 per cent, in no sense meets or 
solves the problem of labor costs and in no way makes it 
possible for the carriers to afford a reduction in their 
revenues. Notwithstanding this, however, the carriers have 
since the rate increase in Ex Parte 74 made many hundreds 
of thousands of reductions in freight rates, these reduc- 
tions having resulted, it is estimated, in a reduction in the 
carriers’ revenues of from $175,000,000 to $200,000,000 a 
year on the basis of normal business. 

“The only practicable method of obtaining relief from 
these excessive labor costs is through an order of the Labor 
Board, which can be rendered only after a hearing of the 
. parties. 

“From the foregoing general outline of the circumstances 
of the carriers it is clearly apparent that without a sub- 
stantial reduction in costs the transportation industry is 
in no condition to afford any reduction whatever in its 
revenues. It is urged that some interest must take the 
risk of the first step to relieve the industrial congestion 
which is holding business back and down, and the railroads 
are urged to take this first step, and to reply upon public 
opinion to bring about promptly the necessary reduction in 
operating costs, including a just reduction in the abnor- 
mally high cost of labor. 

“The demand for reduction in rates is thus based on 
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economic considerations, and if yielded to either by the 
carriers voluntarily or by this honorable commission, the 
effort should be made to work out a method that, will bring 
the maximum relief to the industry which is suffering most 
from economic hardship and depression.” 

The carriers point out that “the problem is to find a 
means of aiding in a vast economic readjustment and to 
relieve serious economic distress—not as a right but as a 
matter of high and wise expediency and in a way that will 
best promote the public welfare.” 

“Your petitioners,’ the application continues, “however, 
submit that if there is to be a reduction in rates for the 
benefit of agriculture, there seems little justification for 
confining sueh reductions to rates on grain, grain products 
and hay, or to any particular section of the country. The 
economic reasons in favor of reductions apply with equal 
force to other products of the farm and to other territorial 
sections. The demand on the part of the agricultural pub- 
lic for a reduction in freight rates is not confined to the 
commodities covered by this proceeding and is not confined 
to the Western district. The commission and the carriers 
have been, or will be, confronted by the necessity of meet- 
ing the demand for a wider application among agricultural 
products of proposed reductions and for a more extensive 
territorial application of them. It is not apparent how this 
demand can be successfully distinguished from the action 
taken by the commission in this cause, and yet a general 
application of the scale of reductions ordered in this case 
to other agricultural products and to other territories of 
production would involve a loss of revenue to the carriers 
which would seriously impair their capacity to perform their 
public obligations.” 


Whole Subject of Coal Facts Taken Up in Considering 
Request That Commerce Dept. Issue Coal Reports 


Congress Adjourns Without Passing Coal Legislation—Many Coal 
Producers More Interested in Return of Industrial Activity Than 
Reduced Freights—Standardized Government Contract Favored 


By PAUL WoOoTON 
Washington Correspondent 


skz action of the board of directors of the National 
Coal Association in formally requesting the transfer 
of the issuance of the weekly coal report from the 
Geological Survey to the Department of Commerce has pre- 
cipitated a full review by the federal government of the 
whole subject of fact-finding as applied to coal. On his return 
to Washington from Cincinnati, J. D. A. Morrow, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Coal Association, personally took the 
resolution of the board of directors to the White House. It 
is understood that the President will go deeply into the whole 
question before issuing any order in regard to the transfer 
of duties. 

It has been recognized for some time that a definite under- 
standing with regard to coal fact-finding would have to be 
reached. During the consideration of the Frelinghuysen 
bill the Senate clearly indicated that it is not inclined to 
determine just how fact-finding shall be conducted. | The 
appropriations committees of Congress on several occasions 
have shown little interest in this type of work and in one 
instance, at least, declined to act even after receiving a 
well emphasized request for a small sum to continue the 
statistical work begun by the Fuel Administration. 

Recently the U. S. Geological Survey advised the National 
Coal Association and others interested that its appropria- 
tions are not sufficient to permit of the continuance of the 
full weekly coal report. This report requires a large amount 
of work and has been carried on at a considerable sacrifice 
to the Survey. The need for the report, however, was so 
apparent that it has been continued despite the recognition 


that some three times the amount of money available should 
be spent to make the report what it should be. 

In a conversation between Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, and J. G. Bradley, president of the National Coal 
Association, it developed that the Department of Commerce 
could arrange for the money needed to carry forward the 
weekly report. When a similar situation arose previously 
the National Coal Association supplied the funds needed to 
tide the report over until another appropriation became 
available. As the coal producers form only one of the 
groups that benefit by the availability of these figures there 
is a feeling that the expense ‘should be borne by the gov- 
ernment. For that reason, Mr. Morrow points out, the 
National Coal Association favored the collection of this 
information by the agency which had money of its own to 
do it. He emphasizes the statement that the action of the 
board is not to be taken as a reflection upon the Geological 
Survey. 

It is known that the President already has taken steps to 
obtain full information in regard to the matter before acting 
on the National Coal Association’s resolution. It is not a 
foregone conclusion that he will consent to the transfer of 
this work. To separate the weekly report from the agency 
charged with the collection of the annual data would carry 
with it duplications and increased expense. Whether there 
will be compensating advantages the President doubtless 
will attempt to determine. It was not the intention of the 
Geological Survey to discontinue the weekly report entirely. 
Unless additional appropriations could be obtained, however, 
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it would be necessary for the Survey to give up the collec- 
tion of data as to the percentage of full time output. This 
portion of the report requires the collection of data on 
losses of output due to transportation disability, labor 
shortage, strikes, mine disability, no market and all other 
causes. The gathering of that information, along with the 
necessary checking to insure its accuracy, calls for a par- 
ticularly large amount of work. 

After completing half of the scheduled program for 
which it was called in extra session by the President April 
11 last, Congress adjourned Nov. 23 but will reconvene for 
the regular session Dec. 5. While the tariff and tax revision 
bills were the goal at the last session, only the tax revision 
bill was completed and the tariff bill goes over until the 
next session. The last session was marked by coal discus- 
sion but no action on this question, the tenor of Con- 
gress not being inclined to government regulation as 
proposed. The Frelinghuysen seasonal rate bill, de- 
signed to stimulate coal purchase and storage during the 
summer, was recommitted to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. The debate on this bill included dis- 
cussion of Senator Frelinghuysen’s bill to aid in coal 
stabilization through various reports to government depart- 
ments, but that measure was not separately considered by 
the Senate, although Senator Frelinghuysen announced he 
would call it up after the tax bill was disposed of. As the 
tax measure occupied all of the Senate’s time up to adjourn- 
ment no opportunity afforded. 

Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, introduced a coal-regulation 
bill and a bill designed to prevent profiteering in coal but 
did not press the measures, as he realized the Senate was in 
no mood to consider them. 

The Senate Committee on Labor made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation in the West Virginia coal strike and is ex- 
pected to report thereon next session. A _ bill for mining 
leases on the Fort Peck (Mont.) Indian lands, passed by the 
Senate, was sidetracked in the House on objection of Repre- 
sentative Stafford, of Wisconsin, and was placed in an un- 
favorable position, at the foot of the calendar. While a 
number of coal bills were introduced in the House, they 
were not considered either by committee or the House itself. 


THINK RATE REDUCTIONS WouLD HAveE LITTLE EFFECT 


As the consideration of reductions in coal rates progresses 
it is becoming increasingly evident that many coal pro- 
ducers feel that their business would benefit but little were 
the rates to be reduced. Even if there should be a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in the rate on coal, it would not be re- 
flected generally in the price quoted the ultimate con- 
sumer. Even if the full reduction were passed on to the 
consumer, it would not make enough difference in price to 
stimulate coal purchases to any great extent, it is believed. 
The average coal producer is not losing sight of the fact 
that a reduction of 10 per cent, when applied to coal, means 
a reduction of that amount on one-third of the freight ton- 
nage handled by the railroads. Reductions applied to com- 
modities moving in less volume do not dig so deeply into 
earnings. There is general recognition that even now the 
transportation machine is badly crippled through lack of 
earning power. It requires only casual observation to 
recognize that the railroads are not being rejuvenated and 
that even maintenance is being neglected through lack of 
money. 

The feeling among coal producers is that the one thing 
that will make their business prosperous is the return of 
industrial activity. For that reason many of them would 
prefer to see any reductions the railroads are able to make 
apply to manufactured products, although the general im- 
pression seems to be that the railroads are in no position to 
reduce rates at this time. They at least would like to see 
the railroads attain a financial position which would allow 
them to meet their coal bills promptly. 

A standardized contract to be used by the government in 
the purchases of coal is expected to be evolved as a result 
of conferences between the coal sub-committee of the 
Federal Committee on Co-ordination of Purchases and rep- 
resentatives of the National Coal Association. At present 
nearly every coal-purchasing bureau of the government has 
a different form of contract. Many of these contracts con- 
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tain features which are needlessly annoying. As a result 
there has been a decreasing amount of competition for gov- 
ernment business. Many coal men refrain from bidding 
for government business because of these annoyances. It 
is believed that a standardized contract can be perfected that 
will give the government ample protection and have the 
effect of reducing its coal bill, in that there will be a more 
general desire to secure the business. George Reed, of the 
Peabody Coal Co., of Chicago, is directing the National Coal 
Association’s participation in the matter. F. R. Wadleigh, 
of the Department of Commerce, is chairman of the coal 
sub-committee of the Committee on Co-ordination of Pur- 
chases. The existing contracts are now being gone over by - 
government solicitors to determine if any of the provisions 
of these contracts are made mandatory by law. 


Report of Coal Stocks to Be Out Dec. 3; 
Will Be Most Complete Ever Issued 


HE report of coal stocks being gathered by the U. S. 

Geological Survey will be issued Dec. 3. It will be the 
most complete report of this character ever issued by the 
government. The returns will be 100 per cent complete 
from the large consumers, such as steel plants, byproduct 
works and class 1 railroads. The returns from other types 
of consumers promise to be in excess of 95 per cent. The 
report covers more classes of consumers than does any 
previous stock report and contains much more information 
with regard to coal in transit. 

The large percentage of returns on the questionnaire is 

accounted for by the fact that consumers have found these 
reports useful and are anxious to promote their success. 


To Probe All Rates for Possible Cuts 


EGINNING Dec. 14 at Washington the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission will begin a general investigation 
into all railroad rates for the purpose of determining what 
further reductions can lawfully be made. The investiga- 
tion will cover coal rates, investigation and reduction of 
which was recently asked in a petition by the American 
Wholesale Coal Association. 


Monongahela Power Co. May Connect Its 
Lines with West Penn Power Co. 


N agreement has been made by which the West Penn 
Railways Co., which controls the West Penn Power 
Co., a large supplier of electric power to the coal mines in 
the Pittsburgh district, will purchase the West Virginia & 
Maryland Power Co., of Kingwood, W. Va. This latter 
company supplies electric service from Grafton, W. 
Va., eastward through Taylor and Preston Counties in 
West Virginia and in Garrett County, Maryland, thus feed- 
ing the coal fields along the upper Potomac. The plant 
at Grafton was recently purchased by the incorporators of 
the West Virginia & Maryland Power Co., and the sale to 
the West Penn interests carries with it the Grafton plant. 
Work has already been started on a power transmission 
line connecting with the present system of the West Penn 
Power Co., and extending south through the Cheat River 
basin to Tunnelton, Rowlesburg and Newburg on the main 
line of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Arrangements also 
have been made by which a direct power transmission line 
will be built from Grafton to Rivesville on the Monongahela 
River just below Fairmont, at which point is located the 
large power plant of the Monongahela Power & Railway 
Co., one of the largest utility companies in West Virginia. 
Service for Grafton will be purchased from this latter com- 
pany and it is expected that at an early date the trans- 
mission lines from the West Penn system will connect to 
the line from Fairmont, thus making a substantial tie-in 
connection between the Fairmont and West Penn plants. 
This purchase adds greatly to the territory served by the 
West Penn interests and it is believed that the construc- 
tion of the power lines will do much to open up and develop 
the rich coal fields throughout the territory they traverse. 
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Sale of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Shares 
May Cause Clash of Interests 


pas recently reported sale of the holdings of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. is likely to precipitate a battle among big interests. 
The Board of Directors of the Jersey Central, with five 
proposals for purchase of its 169,788 shares of Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. stock in hand, accepted a bid,of $185 
per share, or $31,410,980. This offer, which was not the 
highest, was made by an inside syndicate headed by Jackson 
E. Reynolds, a vice-president of the First National Bank of 
New York, nor was it made on the same basis as to facts 
and information furnished by the New Jersey Central Rail- 
road nor as to date with that which the four other proposals 
were made. 

The highest bid was that of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., of $190 per share, or $32,259,720. The Franklin Securi- 
ties affiliated with the Franklin National Bank, of Phila- 
delphia, put in a similar proposal carrying a bid of $31,920,- 
144. Brown Brothers & Co., also of Philadelphia, headed a 
syndicate which bid $28,694,172, with interest on deferred 
payments. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, bid $29,125,000, 
with interest on deferred payments, for the Massachusetts 
Gas Co. 

The five proposals were opened Nov. 17. The bid of the 
Reynolds syndicate, made as of that date, was $31,410,980, 
or at $185 per share, which was $35 above the price offered 
two weeks previously. It carried interest on deferred pay- 
ments, $10,000,000 to be paid Dec. 6 and the balance strung 
along until Oct. 1 next. The interest to be paid figured 
about $1,000,000, so that the whole payment would be about 
$32,495,000. On that proposal the New Jersey Central board 
sold the company’s holding of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre coal 
stock to the Reynolds syndicate. 


Coal-Mining Y’s to Hold Annual Session 
in Charleston, W. Va., Dec. 7 and 8 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in coal-mining commun ties of West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky hold their fourth annual conference at 
the Hotel Kanawha, Charlestoon, W. Va., Dec. 7 and 8. In 
addition to discussions on policies and methods of Y. M. C. 
A. work, the program arranged offers much opportunity for 
discussion of general aspects of human relations in the 
coal-mining industry. 

Among the speakers will be Ex-Governor John J. Corn- 
well; J. W. Bischoff, general manager of the West Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co., Elkins, and president of the West Vir- 
ginia Mining Insititute; Carl Scholz, of the Raleigh-Wyo- 
ming Coal Co., Charleston; Charles R. Towson, head of the 
industrial department of. the International Committee of 
Y. M. C. A.’s, New York City; J. Blaine Withee, state boys’ 
work secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
Dr. Henry F. Kallenberg, secretary of the International 
Committee for Health and Recreation, New York City. 

J. G. Bradley, of Dundon; J. R. Thomas, of Charleston; 
A. R. Beisel, of Huntington, and E. E. Drennen, of Elkins, 
constitute the advisory committee of the Y. M. C. A. for the 
coal mining industry of West Virginia. A special dinner 
session of the conference, under the auspices of this com- 
mittee, will be held at the Hotel Kanawha, Thursday even- 
ing, Dec. 8. 


Kansas Operators May Ask Injunction 
Against Sending of Strike Aid 


OAL operators of Kansas are reported to be consider- 
ing an early appeal in some one of the United States 
district courts in Illinois seeking an injunction against the 
Illinois United Mine Workers’ Union sending “check-off” 
funds into Kansas for the aid of the Kansas striking miners. 
The likelihood of such action was pointed out in The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce a few weeks ago. 
Illinois miners recently voted to assess each member $1 a 
month toward a $90,000 monthly fund for the Kansas 
strikers. At the time persons in the coal trade raised the 
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question of legality of such action, in view of the injunction 
issued by Federal Judge A. B. Anderson at Indianapolis, re- 
straining the International United Mine Workers’ Union 
from sending strike funds into West Virginia. 

It is understood that the Kansas operators held a meet- 
ing Nov. 22 to consider the injunction appeal. 


Wage Agreement in British Columbia 
Renewed for Two Years 


T a mass meeting of the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), 
Ltd., recently held at Cumberland, the wage agreement 
which has existed between the miners and the company for 
the past two years was renewed for a similar period. There 
were a few minor changes, for the most part in the men’s 
favor. The scale of wages has been regulated by a com- 
mission on the cost of living which includes a representative 
of the men, a representative of the company and the fair- 
wage officer. The commission investigates the cost of living 
in the district for three months and regulates wages accord- 
ingly. This provision applies to the new agreement. There 
are more than one thousand men affected, and the fact 
that an understanding was reached without any friction is 
a striking commentary upon the good relations existing be- 
tween the management and the men. Recently the company 
erected a large hall for the men at a cost of $30,000. It also 
has laid out a new athletic ground which is said to be one 
of the best in the province. 


Destination of Lake Cargo Coal Shipped 


During Season to End of October 


ISTRIBUTION of soft coal shippeu up the Lakes this 

season has closely resembled that of 1919. The records 
of the Ore & Coal Exchange show that at the end of October 
a total of 20,865,000 net tons had been shipped, as against 
20,757,000 tons in 1919. Of the total shipments, 16,415,000 
tons, or 78.7 per cent, went to American ports, practically 
the same percentage as in 1919. Shipments to Canadian 
destinations were 4,450,000 tons. The charges in distribu- 
tion between the different groups of ports have not been 
great. The movement to American points on Lake Superior 
totaled 9,577,000 tons and accounted for 45.9 per cent of the 
total shipments. In comparison with 1919 this was both 
an actual and relative increase. A corresponding decrease 
occurred in shipments to Lake Michigan, which totaled 
5,547,000 tons, against 6,105,000 tons in 1919. 


# DESTINATION OF CARGO COAL DUMPED AT LAKE ERIE 
PORTS FROM OPENING OF SEASON TO OCT, 31 

















ry 1919 1920 192I——— 
Destination Per er er 
; Net Tons Cent NetTons Cent NetTons Cent 
I Ghcwcn 9,193,000 44.3 7,605,000 
uake Superior ports. 9,193, : ,605, 39.8 9,577,000 : 
Sault Ste. Marie and ea he aed 
river points. . ' 1.6 490,000 2.6 311,000 : 
Lake Huron-Geor- Mat 
gian Bay ports. 291,000 1.4 188,000 1.0 209,000 1.0 
Lake Michigan ports 6,105,000 29.4 4,737,000 24.8 5,547,000 26.6 
Port Huron and De- 
troit River..... 310,000 eS) 768,000 4.0 614,000 2.9 
Lake Erie ports..... 59,000 0.3 45,000 0.2 157,000 0.8 
Total American 16,287,000 78.5 13,833,000 72.5 16,415,000 78.7 
Canadian 
Lake Superior ports. 1,581,000 7.6 1,704,000 8.9 1,873,000 9.0 
Sault Ste. Marie and 
river points.... 805,000 3.9" 1,031,000 5.4 710,000 3.4 
Lake Huron - Geor- 
gian Bay ports. 728,000 3.5 838,000 4.4 750,000 3.6 
Port Huron ape De- 
troit River.. 330,000 1.6 385,000 2.0 347,000 1.6 
Lake Erie ports.. 48,000 0.2 10,000 0.1 79,000 0.4 
Lake Ontario and St. 
Lawrence River 978,000 4.7 1,290,000 6.8 691,000 3 
Total Canadian 4,470,000 21.5 5,258,000 27.5 4,450,000 21.3 
Grand totals.....20,757,000 100 .0 19,091,000 100.0 20,865,000 100.0 


Anthracite Miners to Prepare Wage Scale 


NITED Mine Workers executive boards of the three 

anthracite districts have issued official notice summon- 

ing a tri-district convention to meet in Shamokin, Jan. 17, 

1922, to formulate wage schedules and other proposed con- 

ditions of employment to take the place of the wage agree- 
ment which expires March 31, 1922. 
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Weekly Review 


the coal industry today. In both the steam and 

domestic branches business is extremely sluggish. 
The present extreme slump in steam demand, due to 
buying against the recent threatened strikes, will 
become less acute as accumulated stocks wear down. 
The low rate of industrial consumption, however, will 
serve aS a barrier against any early spot activity and 
even the most optimistic see few encouraging signs for 
the next sixty days. 

Very little spot coal is moving, and when it does move 
it goes at bargain prices. The buyer is “writing his 
own ticket,” and operators are forced to accept unprofit- 
able business or else close down. The only exception to 
the universally sluggish market is in the Northwest, 
where sub-zero temperature has increased the move- 
ment. This is entirely local and has no effect on cur- 
rent production, as the main source of supply—the 
Head-of-the-Lakes docks—is well prepared to meet even 
the strongest demand ever made upon it. 4 


(Ui coat in conservation is the prevailing note in 


WARM WEATHER AND IDLENESS HAMPER TRADE 


Colder weather is needed to revive domestic trading. 
Retail yards are full to overflowing, but the distribution 
to consumers still lags. The extensive unemployment 
coupled with unseasonable weather has proven a dis- 
astrous combination for retail dealers and domestic pro- 
ducers alike. 

The Hampton Roads market is weaker. Dumpings 
for all accounts are on. the decline and only in the 
bunker trade is there any semblance of activity. 
Marine freights, coastwise and export, are softer, the 
former being productive of but little additional tonnage, 
while oversea business is nil. 

No decision has been announced on the appeal against 
Judge Anderson’s check-off injunction. If the injunc- 
tion be upheld a strike is sure to follow, which would 
give the country a chance to consume some of the top- 


heavy coal stocks that are on hand. The Colorado 
mines, where a strike was ordered in protest against a 
wage cut, are working about 90 per cent. 

Anthracite markets feel the sluggishness caused by 
the warm weather. While producers are running full 
time, they have been able to do so mainly because of 
the interruptions caused by the many holidays that have 
occurred recently. Domestic demand has dropped 
sharply, as best reflected by the fact that independent 
quotations are off 25c. to 50c. on the family sizes. The 
less favored large coals are backing up at some opera- 
tions, while steam sizes are suffering because of the 
heavy oversupply and are in the weakest position of 
the season. 
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Coke buying is still suspended. Independent beehive 
plants are showing less activity, but the Frick com- 
pany continues to increase its production. 


BITUMINOUS 


The sluggish markets are clearly indicated in production 
figures for the week ended Nov. 19, when 8,843,000 net tons 
were mined, according to the Geological Survey. This is a 
slight increase over the previous week, but because of the 
successive holidays the two weeks immediately preceding do 
not offer a fair comparison. The week’s output was 2,206,- 
000 tons lower than that of the high point reached just 
before the railroad strike was averted, and production per 
working day was the lowest since late in September. A 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
Week Ended: 
Nov. 5 (b) 
Nov. 12 (b) 
Nov. 19 (a) 
Daily average 
Calendar year 
Daily average cal. year. i 338, 000 
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1,429,000 
770,000 
1,993,000 
78,116,000 


Nov. 19 (a) 
Calendar year 





389,000 
364,000 
18,826,000 


Nov. 19 (a) 
Calendar year 


(a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. 
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further decline is indicated by preliminary reports of load- 
ings for the first two days of the week of Nov. 26. 

There is a growing interest in the coming miners’ con- 
ference, scheduled for next February, on the formation of 
new wage demands. The feeling is growing that April 1 
will see a moderate liquidation in the wage scale effected 
without much trouble with the U. M. W. of A. 

October production is estimated at 43,733,000 net tons, 
compared with 35,127,000 tons in September and 34,538,000 
in August. The year’s production to Noy. 1, is 340,037,000 
tons. 


PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL, BY GROUPS OF STATES, 1918-1921 
(In thousands of net tons) 














First ten 
Region Months of 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
PINOLE LDCR SDN tN e hare ck asec,» 8 202,174 331,510 300,420 351,365 
Southern Appalachian b.......... 14,202 23,500 20,803 26,083 
Aston INtErIOr 6) sia, cic ehe sc oss 82,546 130,800 90,407 130,768 
Wester Interior a... =. 00... 5.4 «0 16,561 29,930 21,741 30,724 
Mountain States and Northwest e.. 24,554 40,680 32,381 40,341 
SE GLAS Site tes ahehat ee Sas, ysls tee heave 340,037 556,420 465,752 579,281 


(a) Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Eastern Kentucky 
and Virginia. (b) Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee. (c) Illinois, Indiana and 
Western Kentucky. (d) Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas. (e) Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota 
and Washington. (f) Alaska, California, Idaho, North Carolina, Oregon and 
South Dakota not included. 


New England shipments via all-rail continued to decline 
during the week ended Nov. 19, when 3,022 cars were for- 


warded—437 less than in the week previous. Stocks are 
heavy in that section and will suffice until well into January, 
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and consumers are not disposed to purchase further at this 
time. 

Lake tonnage reflects the end of the season. During the 
week ended Nov. 28 there were 307,225 net tons dumped— 
297,488 cargo and 9,737 vessel fuel—as compared with 273,- 
569 tons the week before. The season’s movement stands 
at 22,932,800 tons; in 1920 it was 23,132,072. Upper Lake 
docks are finding a belated rush of orders which followed 
a sudden drop in temperature. 

Coal Age Index of spot bituminous prices dropped from 
88 on Noy. 21 to 86 on Nov. 28. 

















Oct. 
Tidewater business slumped sharply during the week 


June July Aug. Sept. 


ended Nov. 24. Dumpings at Hampton Roads for all 
accounts were 160,878 gross tons, as compared with 290,433 
the week previous. Export markets continue out of the 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 





Market Oct. 31, Nov. 14, Nov. 21, Nov. 28, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pocahontas lump......... Colymbus.... $4.80 $4.75 $4.35 $4.25@$4.50 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbuss . a2. 22. 2.59) h2so 2 2025@..2250 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus T7535 et 60) 1 70P. 2 80@- 1.76 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.75 4.75 4.35 3.50@ 4.50 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... Bee 2. Ou 205401 2.000). 2.75: 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.75@ 4.90 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... < 1E95e 1295 1080" 1 60G@" 2700 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2p4 ee 2, 452 Sobek 210) 22,60 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.65@ 2.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.25 3.05 3.05 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia... 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.60@ 2.65 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.65 2.40 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.35@ 2.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.30 2.15 2.05.).°2,00@/2,,15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.20 
Pool 10 ite Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.20 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.80@ 1.95 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)...... 4 Philadelphia... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 1.95 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... * Baltimore.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00@ 2.05 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.70@ 1.80 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia... 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.80 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.60@ 1.75 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.55 1.40 1.30@ 1.50 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.00@ 3.25 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 2.15 2.00 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Kanawha screenings Columbus.¥., © 92252 1215 1.00 .90@ 1.10 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.00@ 3.35 
Hocking mine run........ Golumbuss..., 2.05 2. 106 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.10 1.10 .95 .90@ 1.05 
Pitts. No. 8 lump......... Gleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.10 3.00@ 3.50 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, 








Market Oct. 31, Nov. 14, Nov. 21, Nov. 28, 

r Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... $2.15 $2.10 $2.00 $2.00@$2.10 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.55 1.35 1.30 1.30@ 1.40 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3e7).) auGlur Sf 5ie 8 25@) b505 
Franklin, [ll. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.75 3.15 2.85 2.50@ 3.00 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... PEGOS Ss le50 © 13609) 2°15@) 2:50 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 2a UR Ome See Ss OOS .75 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 2.25 2.65 2.50 2.00@ 2.76 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... G0. GOD 135.2 00 t.50 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... De 5S ee 0 S 000) Ss Bo 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... ZnSe 2 GUN 2el e 2 O0@ 2290 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 555 95) 75 1. 15@ 2185 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 21 Oe 3038 '2.00) 2.600) 3260 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... Ze 50 2540 620 49 eee 25Gh 2.60 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... fos 190) F150] 1.25@ 2180 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 335m LOS Oe e725 SAGO 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis Mao5e 2505 1.95 1.85@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... .90 .90 .95 -85@ 1.00 
West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.25@ 3.25 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.45 2.00 1,90 1.75@ 2.00 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.10 295i 1.00 .50@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.00@ 4.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham., 2.15 2.15 2.00 1.50@ 2.50 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
Srl Wy... lump cadeoekee Louisville.... 4.00 3.90 3.60 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. minerun....... Louisville.... 2.20 2.10 2.20 2.00@ 2.25 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville...; 1.30. 455 (0.15 | 1:00@..1.20 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City. 5.75 5.50 5.00 5.00 

ansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.00 4.25 4.25 4.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. hayden 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in stalics. 


Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 














Market Freight Nov. 14, 1921 Nov. 21, 1921 Nov. 28, 1921+ 

Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
DBYOKOn tw qty cas «alchie New York...... $2.61. 2635s ates S72O0@ $70. 75u eis 2. Bek de os S726 0G Soin 1 he mi eh ete eae ie $7.60@$7.75 
Brokeneidts' sje 5.0) s'e0,e's Philadelphia... . 2.66 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8. 20 7.75@ 7.85 
1 ee mete alee ie New York...... 2.61 8.00@ 8.40 7.60@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.765@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 
LOO ae ho cece Philadelphia..... 2.66 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.10@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 
1c ten ANE ApROrS Chicago........ 5.63 8. 00** 7. 15** 8. 00** 7, 15** 8. 00** 7, 15** 
Stove..... ano Lee New York...... 2.61 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 
OH daSon eI SOS Philadelphia 2.66 8.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.35 
Stove. Pe hicago........ 5.63 8.50** 7.40** 8.50** 7.40** 8.50** 7.40** 
Chestnut... fs. 5.6 New York...... 2.61 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut. s.5.:6 4.6 0).'.'s. . Philadelphia... . 2.66 8.50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8,25 
RCHORENUGer ce ste cs cele § Chicago........ 5.63 8. 25** 7.40** 8.25** 7.40** 8.25** 7.40** 
1 Oe RoR Danae New York...... 2.47 5.50@ 6.00 ae 6.45 5.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5.25@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 
POBME AGS Ss Behe ie Philadelphia... . 2.38 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
Ono oats ebake ep uls Chicago........ 5.63 6.60** 5. 80** 6.60** 5. 80** 6.10** 5. 80** 
Buckwheat No. !..... 2 New York.: 2... 2.47 2.50@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Buckwheat No. !...... Philadelphia. ... 2.38 3.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
Rigadaikied<sik. these - . New York...... 2.47 2.00@ 2.40 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 
ROG pak ce o1s,a8 8 Soyo x Sass Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
IBATIOY Seine cc - chee nyes New York...... 2.47 1.25@ 1.50 1,50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
BAarleye leva. Bere sss ce Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.10@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseye. ooiy3 di. icici 96 New York..... \ Deh] ste 5's. aes ots 2:50 cre 45) Satis eis Des Mee yy | Sah Scat 2.50 


+Advances over previous week shown 1n heavy type, declines in italics. 
**Net tons, f. o. b. mines. 


eee eee Tree SSS $00>o>?0?)  .  \_ ‘eC SaaS 
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running and shippers are finding New England an increas- 
ingly difficult outlet. General cargoes are scarce and 
bunkering requirements are thereby reduced. Many New 
River mines have closed lately because of high production 
costs, and this may tend to check the distress tonnage at 
the piers. ; 
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The depressed coal markets resulted in an increase of 
47,017 in the number of idle freight cars on Nov. 15, com- 
pared with the total on Nov. 8. Of this increase 21,349 were 
surplus coal cars. 

ANTHRACITE 

Production recovered promptly after the holidays. The 
total output during the week ended Nov. 19 was 1,910,000 
net tons, as compared with 1,942,000 in the last preceding 
full-time week. Retailers report their business as slowing 
down, while their yards are fast becoming filled. Many are 
already in such comfortable supply that reordering will be 
unnecessary until Jan. 1; perhaps even later. 

The New England rail movement was 2,997 cars in the 
week ended Nov. 19, practically the same as during the 
preceding week. Lake dumpings at Buffalo were 86,600 
net tons in the week ended Nov. 23, as compared with 38,300 
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Coal Age Index 86, 400 
Week of November 
28, 1921. This dia- 
gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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COKE 
Beehive coke production increased 8,000 tons to 111,000 


in the week ended Nov. 19. Independent plant activity is 
less although the Frick company has increased its output. 
Demand has failed to hold firm and Connellsville prices 
have softened on furnace coke, which is quoted $3@$3.10; 


in the previous week. 


foundry is unchanged, $4@$4.50. 


Foreign Market 


And Export News 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


IraLty — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 39s. 3d. on the Genoa 
market, according to a Nov. 28 cable 
to Coal Age. This is a drop of only 
3d. from iast week’s quotations. 


GERMANY—The production of coal in 
the Ruhr region during the week ended 
Nov. 14, was 1,835,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age, com- 
pared with 1,545,000 tons during the 
preceding week. 

The total bituminous output in Sep- 
tember was 11,607,160 tons (11,549,516 
tons in September 1920); lignite, 10,- 
358,568 tons (10,102,551 tons); coke, 
2,278,047 tons (2,210,329 tons); briquets 
520,560 tons (459,344 tons); lignite 
briquets, 2,471,189 tons (2,256,039 tons), 
according to the Colliery Guardian. 
The Upper Silesian production was 
2,678,032 tons, as against 3,196,326 tons 
in September 1913. On the other hand, 
labor increased from 128,068 to 182,500 
men. 


InpIA—Tenders were invited, closing 
Dec. 1, for the supply of 100,000 tons 
of steam coal for the Bengal and North 
Western Ry. for twelve months begin- 
ning April 1, 1922. Tenders were 
submitted for the whole amount or for 
a portion only. 


HoLLAND — The following are the 
latest quotations on the Rotterdam coal 
market: British, per gross ton, c.i.f. 
Rotterdam, 17.40 gulden or 30s. Ameri- 
can per gross ton, c.if. Rotterdam, 
23.23 gulden or $8. 


SPAIN—The miners’ syndicate in the 
Colmel mining region of Asturias has 
announced a general strike for the end 
of November in protest against the pre- 
vailing conditions. Thousands of min- 
ers are without employment owing to 
the lack of demand for Spanish coal. 


Notes From the British Market 


The Newcastle market has been quiet. 
Curtailment of production has been 
general. Prices show a decline of from 
6d. to ls. The Norwegian State Rail- 
ways have ordered 20,000 tons of steam 
atiZ2s aldlidi wt. ope 

During October the Tyne shipped 
1,143,237 tons, which is 599,030 tons 
more than in October, 1920. 

Production for the week ended Oct. 
29, was 4,210,200 gross tons. During 
the week ended Nov. 5, the output was 
4,182,000 tons and in the second week 
of November, 4,373,000 tons. 

The Admiralty has invited Welsh coal 
owners to render proposals for sup- 
plies for 1922. Owing to the extensive 
use of oil in the Navy the quantity of 





coal required for 1922 is not likely to 
exceed 500,000 tons. Exports are a 
little improved, especially to France, 
Italy, Egypt, India and South America. 
Supplies are still top heavy, owing to 
the domestic depression. 





Exports Dull at Hampton Roads; Ac- 
cumulations Are Diminishing; 
Coastwise Freights Soften 


Export business was dull last week, 
the temporary revival recently noted 
failing to hold up. Movement to New 
England also fell off, and the total 
dumpings took a _ decided’ slump. 
Bunker business was holding its own, 
although general shipping is weak. 

Reduced quotations are having little 
effect on the market. Accumulations 
are diminishing, indicating a hesitancy 
on the part of shippers to lay in more 
stock than for immediate needs. The 
faith in the market, which has hitherto 
been strongly in evidence now appears 
to be lacking. ; 

Hampton Roads must look forward 
to some other outlet for coal than in 
foreign cargoes. For this reason the 
trade is much interested in the proposed 
construction of warehouses and piers, 
with its promise of increasing general 
shipping through this port, thereby 
bringing in ships for bunkers. This 
movement is one of the most important, 
from the point of view of the coal man, 
that has been undertaken here in years. 

Freight rates to New England are 
showing a tendency to drop, barges and 
schooners being offered on the spot to 
Boston for as low as 90c., with cor- 
respondingly low rates for ports farther 
North on the coast. Foreign freight 
rates are at a standstill, apparently, 


December 1, 1921 


with variations in most cases of only 
5c.@10c. per ton for specific spot 
cargoes, which are seldom offered. 


PIER SITUATION 
— Week Ended — 





‘ Nov. 17. Nov. 24 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Glars Gl HANG ss 5's» oper, He 820s 2,033 1,905 
PESO NANG fied thts pie LL L443 97,820 
Mons: GuMped yo.) sesh eases oi 125,818 75,829 
Tonnage watting. .55...62 f2.. 14,500 2,200 

Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewall’s Point: 

Cars on han 55 1,511 
Tons on hand... 75,550 
Tons dumped 45,512 
Tonnage waiting.............. 5,198 11,500 

. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars omhand =), 054. faces hs 1,466 
Monson HANA eis. . Sijleere 0 73,300 
Tons dumped........ 39,537 
Tonnage waiting 1,450 





Pier and Bunker. Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age’ 


PIERS 

Nov. 19 Nov. 26+ 
Pool 9 New York....$5. eg a $5.60@$5.75 
Pool * New York.... 5.40@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.60 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.50@ 5 5.80 5.50@ 5.80 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. . 5.50@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.65 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. . 6.00 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.95 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.25 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 4.60@ 4.75 4.65 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York....$5.95@$6.15 $5.95@86.10 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.80@ 5.90 5.80@ 5.90 
Pool 9) Philadelphia. . 6.00 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.75@ 5.90 5.75@ 5.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 5.00@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.10 
Pool bt Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.85 4.95 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 45s. f.0.b 45s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o.b 65s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Lisbon?) i: 52s. f.o.b 52s. f.o.b 
Welsh, La Plata....... 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125 fr. f.o.b. 125 fr. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 45s t.i.b. 45s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira.... 45s. f.a.s 45s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe.. 45s. f.a.s. 45s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... | 47s. 6d. f.o.b.  47s.6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 45s. f.a.s. 45s. f.a.s. 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 40s. f.0.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
SAIOXANGTIS oso cvs <s s,200 53s. f.o.b 49s. f.o.b. 
SGT? cies ote siege we 35 rupees 35 rupees 
Manerowne’. sim Jf.Gtd. 9 42s. 9d. 


C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gr ss Tons) 


—Nov. 19 —Nov. 26+— 


Low High Low High 

Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... $8.90 $8.70 $8.65 $8.85 
Wrestlgalye tS: a... :. 8.90 8.70 8.65 8.85 
The Plate. . : 9.00 8.80 9.00 8.80 
Rio Janey seks. a 9.00 8.90 BES 203 
PLP eee ost. os 7200in6 iD 6.95 6.70 


These quotations are purely nominal and 
as far as can be learned, no business is 
being done in these markets. 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Nov. 19 Nov. 26¢ 
Admiralty, Large.... 26s. 3d. 253.60.@ 26s. 
Steam, Smalls....... 19s. 18s.6d.@ 19s.6d. 

Newcastle: % 

Best Steams........ 23s. 23s.@24s. 
BestiGasie.' sie... 24s. 23s. 
Best Bunkers....... 22s. 6d 21s.6d.@ 22s. 


t+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, dectines in italics. 
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Wage Reductions, Strikes and Idle Pits Mark 
Progress of British Coal Readjustments 


Mines Working Less Than Four Days a Week— 
Wages Nearly Halved in Scotland and Some Other 
Fields—Operators Doubt Possibility of 20s. Coal 


The British coal industry is rapidly 
going from bad to worse. So serious 
is the outlook for the miners that they 
called on the Prime Minister on Nov. 
14 in an endeavor to obtain some sort 
of financial aid from the Government 
to keep the pits open. It was urged 
that the balance of £3,000,000 of the 
Government subsidy should be utilized 
to supplement the low wages prevailing. 
The Premier said he recognized the 
very serious situation in which many 
of the miners found themselves, but it 
was not possible to come to the aid 
of the coal industry as suggested. In 
the meantime, owners are asking for 
cancellation of that part of the Mining 
Act which provides for the contribution 
of a system of commitees and boards 
for the regulation of wages and con- 
ditions of work in the _ industry. 

The Scottish miners have just under- 
gone a cut of 4s. 2d. which brings their 
wages down to 9s. 8d. per day. South 
Wales colliers lose 3s. 5d. per day, the 
daily wage of laborers in that district 
being now 6s. 5d. 

A big cut in the wages of Forest of 
Dean miners has been decided on by 
the Joint District Board. The pay will 
now be 7s. 5d. a day, as compared with 
18s. 9d. at the beginning of the year. 

The management committee of the 
General Federation of Trades Unions 
says: “The miners’ representatives now 
admit that their mishandling of the 
coal industry has been the cause of 
disaster and the preventive of quick 


recoveries in industry. Coal costs 
seriously increase our present day 
troubles. The scheme recently put 


forward on behalf of the miners (i.e. 
a loan from the Treasury to the mining 
industry) is no remedy at all. To 
transfer the cost from the user of 
coal to the taxpayer is not to reduce 
the cost, but to relieve the miners at 
the expense of other workers.” 

Coal owners are pressing and have 
received a reduction of 25 per cent in 
railway rates in consequence of the 
heavy fall in export and _ shipment 
trades. 

In Durham sixty-one coal mines have 
closed since the beginning of the year 
and nine new pits have opened in the 
same period. An illuminating instance 
of wage cuts is given in the following 
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table which shows a comparison of the 
Northumberland miner’s wage in Oc- 
tober and November: 


October November 
Wage Wage Cut 
8. d. s. “d. 8. jay C. 

Machine fillers. 17 8.79 12 SevG3400 5S) 92239 
Mach. cutters.. 17. 2.53 12 Ta9Sueeo oe O25 
Coal hewers... 16 2.01 1] DaI3 4 8588 
Coal cutters 

{GENO Is Seer lieth Py fs 1] 0.71 4 7.04 
Timbermen.... 10 11.43 7 8.89 a 2.54 
Laborers...... 9 4.65 OWF F562 04s 2 539/903 
Surfacemen 

(day) . ret 333 7 fe OL ASST Fe PRR ae OU: bags 3 
Surfacemen 

(piece)...... 14 6.27 ies © akan fe) 4 3.09 
Mechanics..... 13 6.67 9 4. bz PN REE: 


The severity of the cuts from Jan- 
uary to November is shown here: 


January November Cut 

i Ss. d. 5 d. Se d. 
Cothers. £20... 20 10.20 Or TOROS bien os 
Laborers...... 17 9.50 Gai S37 esl 4.13 
Hitchers...... LS y2o hd, Geo? 235,11 4.94 
Linkerss cep as ho sll 50, fees 97) 0.58 
RIppersiace. wok FO B49) 7 9.84 U1 6.35 
Haulersss..,.104 19 1.86 De eh VO 5.67 


A new agreement embodying the 
principles and provisions of the old 
Conciliation Board agreement was 
signed by the South Wales Joint District 
Coal Board at Cardiff on November 14. 
The schedule incorporates the terms of 
the national settlement and the arrange- 
ment is to run until September next, 
and after that will be terminable at 
three months’ notice. An application 
was made by the workers’ representa- 
tives for an allowance to the lower 
paid men. It was urged on behalf of 
the owners that an improvement in 
the trade could only be secured by 
reduced costs. 

On an average the miners are work- 
ing 3.9 shifts per week, while in many 
districts not more than 2 per week is 
the rule. The heavy fall in wages 
throughout Britain is indicated in the 
following table which shows the daily 
rates for collieries: 


November 
€ 


— March — 
és 


p 


D 


Oo" 


Nottinghamehire..... 
Northumberland........ 
Kent. watt yeti. o 
Derbyshire 5) Re, Bd eae 
Yorkshire (45..0 25. 
South Wales:........... 
Warwick meu. yaukoe 
North Staffs: .¢2..2 2. 
Leicester. ......... : 
Wurhara..2F rake vctas 
Cannock gs). Hank. 
South: Derby oy... ler saa 
aritashbirery wa: actos. err 
Gumberlands 4... «nee +s 
North Wales........... 
Forest of Dean..........- 
ISrIStOleebe ene. MiG men ie 
Soamersetign thw ..c hei cu 
Seotland! (ean. cn aeet 


1 
l 
| 
I 
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Export Clearances, Week Ended, 


Nov. 24, 1921 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


F For Atlantic Islands Tons 
Br. Schr. Vincent A. White, for Kingston..... 735 
Nor: S58. Lom, for-Kimgstona..s) 47). F.. 1,008 
Nor. SS. Cibao, for Kingston............ 1,019 
Am. SS. Glendoyle, for Martinique........ 1,173 
Du. SS. Maashaven, for Barbados....... 3,818 
For Cuba: 
Am. SS. Munwood, for Havana. 2,996 


For Nova Scotia: 
Br. Schr. Majorie E. Bachman, for Halite Tree ht 73 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Brazil: 


Br S82 Balzac: for) Santos). 0 scenes ies 3 73,319 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 








BOSTON 


Prospects Dull—Only Spotty Demand 
—Market Largely Restricted to Poca- 
hontas and New River—Domestic An- 
thracite Somewhat Easier. 

Bituminous—The market continues to 
drag along without sign of change. 
Many Pennsylvania operating interests 
that have usually been well supplied 
with orders now find themselves at 
their wits’ ends to place even a small 
share of weekly output. In no part of 
this territory is there any apparent in- 
terest in quotations; buyers find them- 
selves well stocked with fuel for De- 
cember and January at the very least, 
and there is no disposition whatever to 
make purchases for more than 60 to 
90 days ahead. The trade has been 
hammered so hard since Aug. 19, 1t is 
by no means surprising that current 
prices, many of them on the very low- 
est level that has obtained at any time 
during the fall, fail utterly to attract 
more than the few scattered consumers 
who for one reason or another did not 
buy when the first low figures were 
named. There is certainly no very en- 
couraging outlook for steam coals in 
New England during what normally 
are the heavier winter months. 

While among industries there is ob- 
served a better trend toward 1922, the 
improvement is so gradual that it will 
be a long time before any reaction on 
coal can be noted. In shoes and tex- 
tiles there is a fair amount of busi- 
ness, but the machine trades, paper 
manufacturers, and several special lines 
are going through an extremely dull 
period. Several reorganizations have 
taken place among large producers and 
there are more than a few plants that 
are suffering from acute financial dis- 
ability, but now that interest rates 
have come down there is a disposition 
among the banks to help along as well 
as may be the lame and the halt who 
are asking for relief. This will not ex- 
tend, however, to the point of accumu- 
lating coal. 

So long as all-rail tariffs remain on 
their present basis and there is no war 
to boost the value of water transporta- 
tion, it is easy to see that the water 
route will be preferred. It is clear 
that the Hampton Roads agencies, 
drawing their supply in large measure 
from districts where the wage scale 
is usually on a lower basis, will main- 
tain their present advantage here 
through the use of bottoms of rela- 
tively low operating cost. Certain of 
those shippers have their own rehan- 
dling plants at strategic points like Bos- 
ton, Providence, New Bedford, and Port- 
land, and in that way are the better 
able to move Inland. 

Prices on Pocahontas and New River 
for Inland delivery are being held on 
a level of $6.25@$6.50 per gross ton 
on cars for Navy acceptable grades, 
but occasionally a lower price is still 
heard. Since a general move was made 
to curtail production, especially in the 


New River district, there have been 
fewer offerings of distress coal at rail- 
road berths to be absorbed Inland, and 
it is a fair deduction that the current 
market is in that much better position. 

The number of coastwise charters be- 
ing made is quite limited, but rates 
seem to have changed in no particular. 
Commitments are made only from trip 
to trip, for no shipper is able to plan 
disposition more than a fortnight or 
so in advance. Large sailing vessels, 
3,500 tons and upwards, together with 
some of the larger barges that are re- 
stricted to deep-water berths, almost 
go begging at 85c., Hampton Roads to 
Boston or Portland, the low rate that 
has been obtainable now for more than 
60 days. Smaller craft naturally com- 
mand somewhat higher rates, $1@$1.10 
having been paid, but most of these lat- 
ter are for wharves where delivery is 
made direct to consumer or to the 
smaller retail dealers, and in places 
east of Boston where less water is 
available. 

Anthracite—Shipments are coming 
forward in such heavy volume that the 
pressure to get stove and chestnut is 
beginning to relax noticeably. Mild 
weather prevails, and unless we are to 
have three or four weeks of steady cold 
it may be expected there will be signs 
of easing up, temporarily. The demand 
in the fore part of the winter is to 
be largely dependent upon the weather; 
after that it will be interesting to ob- 
serve the early stages of the expected 
discussion of wages at the mines. 





Tidewater—FEast 


NEW YORK 


Warm Weather Affects Anthracite De- 
mand—Independent Prices Suffer—No 
Tendency Toward Revival in Bitumi- 
nous — Market Sluggish — Heavy Dis- 
tress Tonnage Being Worked Off. 


Anthracite—Warm weather has had 
its effect on the anthracite trade. So 
marked has been the depression that 
only a long period of low temperatures 
can restore some sizes to a healthy 
basis. 

The present slowing down is looked 
at quite calmly by retailers as they 
have gone through many similar occa- 
sions. With the coal burning season 
young, conditions may change for the 
better on short notice. The trade could 
be worse and has actually been so 
many times—the difficulty being that 
dealers have grown accustomed to brisk 
demand during the years of the war. 

When the weather is mild the re- 
tail dealers usually have a breathing 
spell before the winter rush begins. 
That seems to be just what is happen- 
ing now, and the slow-down is actuated 
by unemployment and business condi- 
tions generally, which make people 
moe reluctant than ever to buy neces- 
sities before they really are needed. 

Independent stove is down to about 
$8.75 maximum, when sold in conjunc- 
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tion with other sizes, and some oper- 
ators are offering it at $8.50 if the 
buyer will take a fair proportion of egg 
or pea. Chestnut is also quotable $8.50 
@$8.75. Egg is harder to move than 
ever. Pea has also weakened. 

A serious oversupply exists in buck- 
wheat, which is more responsive to 
weather changes than the other steam 
sizes. Loaded boats and tonnage on 
demurrage at the piers are being sac- 
rificed, The market on rice is $1.90@ 
$2.25, and on barley $1@$1.35. 

Bituminous—No tendency toward re- 
vival has been noted, the market re- 
maining in the same sluggish condi- 
tion as for some time past. A certain 
amount of business is being done right 
along, but the buying power is too 
feeble to give any buoyancy to prices 
or even sustain them at former levels. 

At Tidewater this is particularly true, 
where the pressure to sell demurrage 
coal has brought about a state of de- 
moralization even worse than that ex- 
isting during the summer. Sending 
coal to Tide in advance of sale was 
then rarely indulged in, with the re- 
sult that the market was comparatively 
free of distress coal. 

But with the appearance and disap- 
pearance of the strike scare, this con- 
dition changed. More or less coal 
was shipped on consignment, while the 
accumulation was added to by the ar- 
rival at the piers of tonnage shipped 
on orders that were canceled after the 
coal left the mines. The quantity was 
not large enough so that it would have 
proved troublesome in a fairly active 
market,. but it has been a burden in 
view of the prevailing stagnation. 

Things were exceptionally slow in 
November because of the manner in 
which deliveries were speeded up during 
the second half of October. But con- 
sumers who have been out of the mar- 
ket cannot stay out indefinitely, and as 
stocks become reduced some recovery 
in the demand is inevitable. 

With the end of the year approach- 
ing, however, they are expected to limit 
their purchases to correspond pretty 
closely with current needs, in order to 
conserve funds and make a strong cash 
showing in inventories. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Displays Further Weakness 
—Dealers’ Stocks Heavy—Retail Prices 
Soft—Steam Sizes in Light Demand— 
Bituminous Slow—Quality Coals Only 
in Demand. 

Anthacite—Retail business is flat and 
dealers are at a loss to recall a paral- 
lel situation within the last ten years. 
There is no longer a question as to the 
cause of the lack of buying and that is, 
that the consumer is short of money 
and is husbanding such resources as he 
has to the utmost degree. Most of the 
pace that now comes in is for small 
ots. 

However, despite the inability of cer- 
tain dealers to induce trade by reduced 
prices, the number who are more or 
less openly offering them increases, and 
the average for stove and nut is nearer 
$14 now rather than $14.50, and seems 
likely to go lower. 

The week has seen much cancellation 
of orders and most of the independents 
are now offering all sizes, but among 
the larger shippers in this class there 
is yet no price concession offered. 

At this time it would seem that no- 
thing but some unusual wintry weather 
will revive the industry, and the fact 


‘is the prevailing note. 


‘pendent steam sizes. 
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must be faced that Philadelphia rarely 
sees any ‘rigorous weather much be- 
fore the end of the year. At this time 
every dealer has enough coal in his 
yard to go right through until the first 
of the year. 

So far the collieries have not lost 


any working time account of the eas- 


ing off of trade, but nevertheless this 
is imminent, particularly among the in- 
dependents, who are already getting an 
accumulation of coal behind the scales, 


especially egg and pea. 


Steam sizes are in worse shape than 


any time this season, only barley being 
active in any degree, and with more 
‘than enough to fill all demands on this 
-size. 


There is no difficulty to get a 
cut of 25c.@50c. on any of the inde- 
The companies 
hold firm on prices, preferring to store 
rather than reduce the schedule. 
Bituminous—Consumer conservatism 
Even the rail- 
roads which heretofore have been fair 


“buyers seem to have eased up a bit, 


feeling that they stocked heavier than 
they ordinarily might have done. As is 


-always the case in a buyer’s market, 


there is the strongest kind of a demand 
for quality. ; 
There are still plenty of instances of 


-the producer of even good coals anxious 
to increase tonnage who will take an 
-occasional flyer of a low price to close 


desirable business, but on the whole 
quotations have varied but little, al- 
though there is still a downward ten- 
dency to be noted. Nothing like a 


-firm tone in this respect is expected 


before a spell of severe weather con- 
verts the buyer into a belief of a pos- 
sibility of slow rail deliveries. 

The Tide trade remains unchanged. 


‘There is some bunkering, but no activ- 
ity, as there seems always plenty of 


coal on hand to meet the calls that come 


Sarhat 


BALTIMORE 


‘Continued Unsatisfactory Conditions 
for Bituminous—Demand Abnormally 


1 


Low—Anthracite Supply Gains with 
Warm Weather. 


Bituminous—Reports from the local 
trade and producing sections which ship 
to this point show that the demand for 
soft coal of all kinds continues ab- 
normally low and that many operators 


-are not only selling below actual pro- 
- duction cost but are runging their mines 


~ business 


on a basis as low as any operation at 
all will permit. It is hard to figure 


~how general business, even in such a 


dull time as the present, is able to 
make out without more coal than is 
moving at present. 

The only bright spot is that when 
improves there must be a 
heavy purchasing almost from the 
start, as industries have been proceed- 
ing in the majority of cases without 
stocking up fuel for future needs. A 


’ break in the unusually warm weather 
_for the season will will also play a 


heavy part in the price conditions, as 
there is no reserve at this point to call 
upon if winter snows and freezes tie 
up traffic. It would not be at all sur- 


- prising to a majority in the trade here 


“if one or both of these causes sent the 


market up with a run the first of the 


- year. 


The price on line business continues 
poor, the best grades of steam coal 


- offering at $2.35@$2.50 in the majority 


of cases, with some of the more re- 


: stricted lines of Pool 1 ranging $2.60@ 
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$2.65 per net ton, f.o.b. mines. Poorer 
steam grades continue in little demand 
and are offering freely at $1.75@$2.15. 
Best grades of gas lump are on the 
market around $2.35@$2.50, also, and 
mine run is offering with but few takers 
at $2 and less. 

Bunker trading at this port is not at 
all brisk, best grades of both gas and 
steam coals are $5@$5.15 per gross 
ton, f.o.b. piers, before trimming. The 
export situation is a little brighter and 
November will show a fair increase 
over October. There is no healthy line 
of inquiry for the future, however, and 
export interests are by no means over- 
sanguine. 

Anthracite—Continued warm weather 
over the month of November is having 
its effect on the hard coal situation at 
Baltimore. The November run of coal 
here was short of the deliveries of 
October, but the lessened consumption 
and light calls from the purchasing 
public have enabled the majority of 
yards to maintain a fair reserve. 

The shortage from normal supply 
here at this time is probably still around 
100,000 tons, but unless severe weather 
is encountered in the near future this 
shortage will be made up to a consider- 
able extent before the first of the year. 


BUFFALO 


Small Demand for Bituminous — No 
Change in Situation—Anthracite. Only 
Fairly Active. 

Bituminous—It is still reported that 
the trade in general has not yet recov- 
ered from the reaction of overstocking 
when it was feared that the miners 
were going to strike. There is coal on 
track at terminal points that was turned 
out some weeks ago and some of it is 
selling very low. 

It is only the shipper who has a well- 
established trade that can say he is do- 
ing much now and he has to work hard 
for what he gets. Of course it is the 
shipper who has held his old customers 
pretty firmly who is going to go ahead 
fastest when the demand becomes nor- 
mal. He has kept his men on the road 
when they did not earn their railroad 
fare and he is in about as close touch 
with the consumer as he ever was. 
Bituminous coal prices are unchanged. 

Anthacite—Demand is fair but does 
not appear to be as heavy as it was. 
The weather has not favored buying 
and as there is no special urgency the 
consumers seem to have come to the 
conclusion that they can buy when they 
need coal and not hurry. The inde- 
pendent mine price is usually a dollar 
or so over circular and it is likely to 
go up rather than go down. 

Lake shipments are still light, be- 
ing 85,600 tons for the week ended 
Nov. 28, of which 26,000 cleared for 
Duluth and Superior, 23,700 for Mil- 
waukee, 15,200 for Fort William, 7,200 
for Sheboygan, 7,000 for Manitowoc and 
6,500 for Chicago. 

Coke—Most of the furnaces are idle 
or making their own supply through 
auxiliary local byproduct plants. Job- 
bers get some business in case a spe- 
cial make is wanted, being given the 
following oven prices as base: $4.15 for 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $3.15 for 
48-hr. furnace and $2.75 for stock. 

Bituminous coal prices are: $2.75 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for 
Allegheny Valley and all mine run, 
$1.50@$1.75 for slack, adding $2.36 to 
Allegheny Valley and $2.51 to other 
coals for freight. 


‘the coal trade. 
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Northwest 


DULUTH 


Zero Weather Arouses the Market — 
Many Rush Orders—Retail Prices Cut 
—Lake Receipts Dwindle. 


Eleven degrees below zero, and a 
blanket of snow have done their bit 
at the Head of the Lakes in helping 
Docks and local retail 
dealers have been literally flooded with 
orders overnight. 

Following the depression which was 
noted last week, retail dealers an- 
nounced a cut in rates ranging from 
65c. to $1.05 in bituminous. The break 
is attributed not only to slow sales 
but also to large accumulations and the 
certainty that the carry-over will be 
large. 

Youghiogheny and Hocking lump 
have been cut from $8.80 to $8.25; run- 
of-pile from $8.30 to $7.25, and screen- 
ings from $6 to $5. Smokeless screen- 
ings have been marked down from 
$8.30 to $7.30. Hard coal retail prices 
are unchanged with the exception that 
buckwheat has been dropped from $10 
to $8.50. The dock men are holding 
prices firm in spite of the retail drop. 

Damaged screenings are moving at 
$2.50 and some few docks are selling 
regular screenings at $3 in order to 
move stocks. Other docks which are 
short are taking this opportunity to 
cover and the slack is being taken up. 
Buckwheat is a drug on the market 
and is being offered at prices of $6 and 
below, from list of $8.50. 

A sheet of ice on the harbor has 
sounded the warning that shipping will 
soon end. Only ten cargoes were re- 
ceived here last week of which four 
were anthracite, and fourteen are re- 
ported on the way of which four are 
hard coal. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cold Weather Stimulates Movement— 
Bad Weather to Test Traffic Facilities 
—Small Orders the Feature. 


‘Cold weather has served to stimulate 
the movement to the interior. October 
had seen a good tonnage, which fell off 
as soon as it was seen that there would 
be no rail strike. November had con- 
siderable snow and several sharp morn- 
ings when the temperature went well 
below freezing. Despite the backward 
tendency as to buying these were hints 
which caused orders to be placed. 

The frequent snows will speedily put 
to test the efficiency of the railroads 
as to maintaining traffic operation. So 
long as there were no weather handi- 
caps it was evident that with the limited 
tonnage moving the roads were equal 
to holding up to all offerings of freight 
and more. But it has been constantly 
predicted that the better situation was 
due to good weather and limited loads. 

If snows continue as freely as they 
have for some days, it will soon show 
whether railroad men have “gone soft” 
completely in the matter of keeping the 
lines open. Many have thought that 
the coddling of Government control, 
with high wages and overtime and ad- 
vanced titles for the work formerly 
done at less wages, all tended to make 
them incapable of measuring up to the 
capacity of private management of the 
old days. 

The market on screenings has been 
fairly steady although not firm, due to 
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the limited volume available. The mild 
weather has given a steady outlet for 
them in this territory. Now that colder 
weather has prevailed, the larger sizes 
will be more in demand and the produc- 
tion of screenings will be increased. 

The cold weather will test out the 
opinions of some in the wholesale trade 
that it will not take long to brace the 
market. Some have had a range of 
prices higher than others were quoting. 
Naturally this meant very little busi- 
ness but the holders insisted that they 
would get their price when cold weather 
struck, while the competitors would 
have sold considerable tonnage at a 
price which they regarded as cost or 
less. 

Others fear that the general com- 
mercial depression is such that there 
will be at all times such competition 
for business that prices will have hard 
work to show any advance, despite the 
natural pressure when the demand picks 
up. It will turn upon how much the 
demand actually does pick up. Buying 
is apt to be confined to small orders, 
single tons or less at retail; small cars 
at wholesale, and less than the usual 
amount to the steam trade. 

Cold weather will mean that they 
will come along twice as often as when 
larger orders were placed, but the 
financing will be that much easier to 
the buyer, while the seller will turn 
over his money quicker, and will be 
that much better off,—all but the dock 
or mining concern, which will be up 
against the usual situation of being 
asked to deliver coal instanter to off- 
set constant delay by the purchaser in 
placing his order. 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Continues Dull anil Depressed 
—Demand Fluctuates with Weather— 
Cargoes Still Arriving. 


Dealers without exception report a 
dull and depressed market. The recent 
slight shading in anthracite had little 
effect in the way of stimulating buying, 
and the market continues to be gov- 
erned solely by weather conditions. 

Hard coal prices are not uniform. 
There is a variation of 10e. in the retail 
price of stove size, and 20c. on pea. 
This slight difference is maintained by 
only a few firms, however. The soft 
coal market is extremely inactive. 
Yards are well stocked, and very little 
coal is moving to the interior. Cargoes 
are still coming, however, and what the 
docks cannot take will be held afloat. 

November Lake receipts thus far 
aggregate 94,579 tons of anthracite, 
and 212,108 tons of soft coal, against 
88,355 tons of the former, and 277,029 
tons of the latter last year. Quite a 
number of steamers are hooked to de- 
liver cargoes before the season closes. 

The following are the rates current 
on both hard and soft coal: 


BITUMINOUS 


Splint or Yough. lump............ $8.00 $9.25 
Splint or Yough. lump, pile run... . 1 23S 5 0) 
Splint or Yough. lump screenings... 6.25 Va20 
Hocking or Pittsburgh lump....... L215 9.25 
Hocking or Pittsburgh pile run..... LAUD P4251 
Hocking or Pittsburgh screenings... 63007 77.25 
Pocahontas lump, egg and nut..... ...... 13.50 
Pocahontas mine run............. 8.50 9.75 
Pocahontas screenings............ Asia 8.50 
Tllinois and Indiana lump......... feD0L SOaee 
Illinois and Indiana screenings... . . Di, 08) OF 7D 
Sm'thing..... (L9E:; | sg eee 10.00 12.25 
ANTHRACITE 
Bigg ih AG UR es OT od RL eee, $15.70 
SUOVOL! stand de clon SUrahe mane ne eee 16.10 
Chestritte> :\2\. 0h be sn ee, dee eae 15.95 
Pea.. Ee os 8 aps oe BENS seme Lee 14.20 
Buckwheat. . Se OE BSS ONS GATS 50: 
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Inland West 


ST. LOUIS 


Mild Weather Holds Up Everything— 
General Situation Is Hxutremely Dis- 
couraging—Steam Shows Improvement 
in Screenings Only. 

The local situation is a hard one on 
the retailer. The warm weather has 
practically stopped even the small 
orders. It is going to take a couple of 
good weeks of stiff weather to put 
the retail business where it ought to 
be at this season. Scarcity of money 
and non-employment is the chief ex- 
cuse for buying in small lots. Every 
retail yard in St. Louis is loaded with 
coal. 

Screenings are fairly active but the 
demand is so light that the scarcity 
has not brought about the advance that 
would usually be expected. In a general 
way industrial plants are not running 
full. The situation is one that is dis- 
couraging to both retailer and shipper 
and especially so in view of the fact 
that the retailer has all his capital 
tied up in storage coal and the operator 
has all the storage coal that the rail- 
roads will allow him to hold in their 
equipment at the mine. 





CLEVELAND 


Coal Trade Still in Dumps—No Early 
Improvement Seen—Industrial Demand 
Depends on Trend in Steel Industry. 


The coal trade sees only one coming 
development which may be depended 
upon to stimulate the demand. That 
is the renewed buying in anticipation of 
the wage struggle at the mines. This 
influence, of course, will not become 
effective until early next year. Any 
clear indications of the liklihood of a 
strike undoubtedly will start a buying 
movement against the eventuality of a 
mine shutdown. 

In the meantime, little is expected in 
the way of renewed buying on any con- 
siderable scale from industries, al- 
though the present extreme slump, due 
to buying against the recent strike 
threats, probably will become less acute 
as accumulated stocks wear down. In 
other words, the industrial situation in 
this district probably will hold its own 
for the rest of the winter. 

The iron, steel and allied industries, 
the overwhelming enterprises in and 
around Cleveland, are still running at 
about 50 per cent of capacity, but are 
not making much headway in pushing 
above that mark. Better buying by the 
railroads is one of the most encourag- 
ing features in the steel outlook, and 
leaders in the industry are convinced 
that 1922 will bring a good year in most 
products and possibly all. If the up- 
turn in iron and steel comes on schedule 
next spring it will stimulate the coal 
trade and in the event of a looming coal 
strike something near to a scramble for 
coal might develop. For the moment, 
however, there is little cheer in the 
situation. Spot coal is moving slowly 
and when it does it is at distress prices, 
which operators contend do not estab- 
lish a market. ‘t is highly significant 
that contract coal is going at somewhat 
better quotations. The Lake season 
virtually is at an end. The retail trade 
remains quiet, with dealers stocks large 
and price concessions being offered here 
and there. 

Bituminous coal receipts for the week 
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ended Nov. 19, took a severe slump, be- 
ing almost 1,000 cars less than in 
the preceding week. Total arrivals 
amounted to 1,134 cars; divided, 759 
cars for industry and 375 cars for retail 
yards. 


DETROIT 


Bituminous Still Finding an Irregu- 
lar Market—Incoming Shipments Are 
Small—Bargain Lots Sought. 


Bituminous—Sales continue discour- 
agingly small. Jobbers and wholesal- 
ers had expected a broader demand 
would develop with the coming of win- 
ter. Consumers of steam coal, how- 
ever, are adhering to a hand-to-mouth 
plan of purchasing. 

With factories and industrial plants 
running on production schedules much 
below their normal capacity, coal re- 
quirements have been largely reduced. 
This makes possible an irregular sys- 
tem of buying in small lots. 

Buying in the domestic market is 
falling. short of expectations. Stocks 
in retail yards have not been reduced 
to the extent the dealers had antici- 
pated, and they are showing no dispo- 
sition to add to their supplies. 

West Virginia lump is quoted $3.15@ 
$3.25; egg, $2.50; mine run, $2; nut 
and slack, $1.25. Ohio lump is $8@ 
$3.25; egg, $2.40; mine run, $1.90; nut 
and slack, $1.15@$1.25; Pittsburgh No. 
8 inch and a quarter is $2.40; three- 
quarter lump, $2.35; mine run, $2.15; 
nut and slack, $1.65. Smokeless lump 


and egg is $4.75; mine run, $2.65; 
slack, $1.60. 
Anthracite — Household consumers 


are buying more sparingiy than in 
previous years. The extensive unem- 
ployment and the high retail prices, 
$14.50@$14.75, are influences curtailing 
business. 





COLUMBUS 


No Increase in Demand—Steam and 
Domestic Stocks Are Heavy—Prices 
Are Still Weaker. 


Little change has taken place dur- 
ing the past week. With warm 
weather prevailing retail business is 
slow. Dealers are only selling a small 
percentage of the usual tonnage for 
the time of the year and are not com- 
ing into the market to replenish stocks. 

Retail prices show a tendency to 
soften but this is not material. Hock- 
ing lump retagls $6@$6.50 while West 
Virginia. splints are  $7.25@$7.75. 
Pocahontas lump is $8.75@$9.25. An- 
thracite is fairly strong around $15 
and domestic coke is $11.50. 

Steam business is probably the weak- 
est point in the market. While the 
reduction in the amount of lump pro- 
duced as reduced screenings, _ still 
prices have not advanced. This is due 
to lack of demand. Manufacturing 
concerns are well stocked with ade- 
quate reserves. Ohio screenings are 
selling as low as 90c. and in some in- 
stances distress coal is going even 
lower. Mine run also shows a de- 
cline. 

No date for the official closing of 
Lake navigation has been fixed. The 
T. & O. C. Docks at Toledo during the 
week ended Nov. 19 loaded 15,279 tons, 
making a total of 1078.264 tons for 
the season. The H. V. Docks during 
the same week loaded 60,346 tons as 
compared with 97,696 tons the previ- 
ous week, making a total of 4,454,172 
tons for the season. 


Production in Ohio fields is at a 
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rather low point. Many mines have 
been closed down entirely while others 
are working a day or two each week. 
The Hocking Valley output has been 
less than 25 per cent while the same 
figures prevail for Crooksville, Cam- 
bridge and Pomeroy. 





CINCINNATI / 
Mine Closings Fail to Rally Prices — 
Distress Tonnage Increases — Retail 


Prices Also Soften. 


In the face of reports that many 
mines have closed and will stay closed 
for some time, there was no rallying 
of the market this week. Even the 
retail market showed the effect of the 
accumulation of coal. Cancellations 
and rejections, now called in_ trade 
parlance “hold-ups,” continue with in- 
creasing frequency. 

Smokeless lump was quoted at $4.25 
but sales agents were willing to take 
$4 and cars in distress sold as low as 
$3.75. Mine run dropped to $2.50, 
although the low for distress stuff 
seemed to be $2. Slack was fairly 
strong, because of the small make of 
prepared, and was held at $1.25. 

Some bituminous mines were quoting 
$3@$3.25 for lump. Others sold down 
to $2.25 for soft gas offerings. Mine 
run had a wide range with $1.15 as 
low for accumulated coal and the top 
around $1.50. Slack sold 75c.@$1.15, 
the West Virginia offerings for the 
first time in months seeking the level 
of the Kentucky tonnage. ; 

Retail prices were off 25c. Smokeless 
lump ranged $9.25@$10; mine run $7 
@$7.25 and slack $6. Bituminous lump 
was $7@$7.25; mine run $5.50 and 
slack $4@$5.25. 


. 








South 





LOUISVILLE 


Mild Weather Curtails Domestic De- 
mand—Industrial Situation Unsatis- 
factory—High-Scale Mines Closing. © 


Business is certainly “shot” at the 
present time due to general lack of 
demand. Operators who have union- 
ized mines are having trouble in com- 
peting with those in eastern Kentucky 
and West Virginia that are not organ- 
ized and have reduced wages. 

The best eastern Kentucky lump in 
October was selling up to $3.75@$4, 
with some sales at $4.25. Today 
practically the top price is $3.25, with 
the bulk at closer to $3. Many mines 
are down and others are closing daily. 
The higher wage scale paid in south- 
eastern Kentucky makes it impossible 
for the Harlan, Straight Creek and 
Jellico fields to compete profitably. 

It is a case where the buyer is writ- 
ing his own ticket, and where operators 
either have to accept the price offered, 
or close down and await a more favor- 
able time. Retailers are selling very 
little coal. Industrial demand is dull. 
Production on a capacity basis grew 
by such leaps and bounds during the 
war that competition is very keen. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market Extremely Dull—Weather Un- 
favorable to Movement of Household 
Fuel—Quotations Firm. 





The trade is experiencing the most 
acute period of dullness that has ob- 
tained in the past six or eight months. 
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Sales agents are receiving practically 
no inquiry and salesmen report that 
it is impossible to interest their cus- 
tomers in buying coal in any quantity. 
Consuming interests seem to be averse 
to laying in any stocks during the 
balance of this year, there being some 
intimation along the line that after 
the first of the new year buying will 
be on a little more liberal basis. 

Little acceleration of movement is 
expected prior to the holidays, as it 
is thought that there will be slight in- 
terference with the half-time opera- 
tions now being carried on in the com- 
mercial field and little voluntary idle- 
ness to hinder ample production for 
the needs of the trade. Quotations are 
shown in the Weekly Review. 

Domestic buying is at a standstill 
and will remain so until continued cold 
weather sets in. Retailers are stocked 
up and there is little outlet for cur- 
rent production. 








Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Retail Stocks Heavy and Trade Light— 
Screenings Short—National Organiza- 
tion, U. M. W., Gains Ground. 


Conditions are the reverse of what 
might be expected at this season of the 
year bearing in mind the light produc- 
tion during the summer and fall. Re- 
tail dealers are loaded to the guards 
and a greater part of their working 
capital is tied up, and collections for 
the coal is slow. 

The situation is further aggravated 
by a scarcity of steam grades resulting 
from little or no demand for prepared 
sizes. Illinois screenings took a jump 
to $1.90 and are scarce at that figure. 
Slack is plentiful at Kansas mines and 
the price remains steady. This district 
produces less prepared sizes than most 
fields and is not affected so much by 
the decrease in demand for lump and 
nut. 

The Kansas mines are gradually re- 
suming work and the outlaw strike 
seems to be exhausting itself. Presi- 
dent Lewis has had his workers in the 
field and as Howat is in jail they have 
made progress. The national organiza- 
tion of the U. M. W. has been steadily 
gaining ground over the Howat organ- 
ization. Prices are as follows: North- 
ern Missouri lump, $4.75; mine run, 
$3.50; washed slack, $3.25; raw slack, 
$2.50. Arkansas lump is $7@$7.50; 
mine run, $3.75@$4.25; slack, $2.50. 
McAlester lump is $8.50; nut, $7; slack, 
$2.50. Springfield district Illinois lump 
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is $38.50@$3.75; egg, $3@$3.25; slack, 
$1.90, and Franklin County lump is 
$4.25; egg, $4.05. 








West 


DENVER 


Strike Fails to Hamper C. F. & I. 
Mines — Fremont County Operations 
Closed — Wage Reduction Application 
Withdrawn. 


Miners in southern Colorado have 
reduced production, following the walk- 
out Nov. 17, but the end of the first 
week found them unable to close down 
the eighteen mines of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. The sympathetic 
strike involving about 600 men in the 
Fremont District was so complete, and 
came at a time when production was 
so small, that the company decided to 
close these mines down _ indefinitely. 
No violence has occurred. 

About 1,700 men were first involved, 
and at the close of the week about 
90 per cent of them were working. 
There are still many loaded cars on 
track at the Fremont County mines, 
where the bulk of domestic coal comes 
from. 

Miners are showing considerable in- 
terest in the announcement that the 
Keystone and Pike’s Peak companies, 
operating in El Paso County, withdrew 
their applications for a 20 per cent 
wage cut filed with the industrial 
commission Sept. 26, which should 
have been acted upon by Oct. 26, but 
was not. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Wintry Weather Coincident with Price 
Drop—Retailers in Stiff Competition— 
Wage Cut Predicted. 


The first touch of wintry weather 
was coincident with the announcement 
that prices were to be lowered. Lump 
may now be had for $8.25, instead of 
$9.50, and other grades are reduced in 
proportion. Ogden dealers are con- 
ducting a price war. 

One of the biggest concerns in the 
state announces the following as its 
new schedule at the mine: lump, $4; 
egg or stove, $3.50; nut, $3: screened 
slack, $1.75; straight slack, $1.25. 
Competitive feeling has been rather 
strong of late among the producers 
and the belief is expressed that prices 
will go still lower. According to an 
official of one of the leading operations, 
an effort will probably be made _ to 
get the miners to consent to a reduc- 
tion in wages. 





News 
From the Coal Fields 





Northern Appalachian 


PITTSBURGH 


Market Continues Stagnant—Check-Off 
Decision Awaited—Prospects of Wage 
Scale Liquidation. 

Sustaining of Judge Anderson’s de- 
cree would probably mean a strike, and 


the expectation in coal circles is that 
the injunction will be sustained. Con- 
sumers show no interest in the matter 
by way of buying, for the market is 
altogether stagnant. Even sales of gas 
coal are quite limited. 

A very moderate rate of operation is 
maintained, probably between 30 and 
40 per cent, chiefly on contracts. Even 
the adjacent non-union districts, which 
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have been getting the major part of 
the business this year, are experiencing 
a smaller demand than a month ago. 
As to the steel industry, the best that 
can be said of; it is that its rate of 
operation has not decreased in the past 
thirty days. 

There is more or less gossip about 
the impending wage scale negotiations, 
to begin next February for the period 
from April 1. The view that the men 
would make a strong contest against 
any reduction, by demanding an actual 
advance, is much less prevalent than a 
couple of months ago, many observers 
now thinking that a moderate liquida- 
tion in the wage scale will be effected 
without much difficulty. 

Slack continues quotable at $1.30@ 
$1.50, being sacrificed as it has to be 
produced in filling screened coal con- 
tracts. Other grades are quotable at 
little more than asking prices, there 
being few actual sales: Mine-run, $210 
@$2.20; -in., $2.60@$2.70; 14-in. 
domestic, $2.90@$3.25, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 





UNIONTOWN 


Frick Operations Increased — Coke 
Market Is Weaker—Sluggish Coal De- 
mand. 


Operations of the Frick company 
continue to advance steadily although 
the furnace coke market and _ inde- 
pendent plant activity remains at the 
point struck several weeks ago, when 
buying was suddenly suspended in 
some cases or sharply curtailed in 
others. 

The Frick campany now has a total 
of 3,014 ovens in blast, all being at 
plants where the ovens are mechani- 
cally operated. The ovens burning are 
Calumet, 150; Collier, 200; Continental 
No. 1, 300; Hostetter, 260; Leisenring 
No. 1, 300; Leisenring No. 2, 200; 
Leisenring No. 3, 200; Lemont No. 2, 
150; Standard, 100; York Run, 300; 
Youngstown, 150 and Colonial No. 1, 
124. 

Three dollars seems to be a firm 
figure for what furnace tonnage is 
moving but some operators are hold- 
ing coke for price. The foundry 
market is quoted $4@$4.50 with indi- 
cations of weakness. 

The coal market likewise is sluggish. 
Thick seam coal is $1.75@$1.80, with 
$1.45@$1.50 for the thinner seams. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Demand Fails to Increase—Prices Are 
Softer—Steel Corporation’s Production 
Increases. 


There has been a continued absence of 
coke demand. Idle merchant furnaces are 
indisposed to go into blast at this time, 
for furnaces that recently blew in are 
unable to ship all their current make, 
the consumption of merchant pig iron 
having evidently decreased in the past 
month or six weeks. The furnaces in 
operation seem to be fully supplied by 
their contracts, and thus there is no 
opportunity to sell furnace coke in any 
tonnage. 

The decreasing production of mer- 
chant coke in the past three weeks has 
done no more than restore the balance 
between production and consumption, if 
it has done as much as that, while there 
remains a considerable accumulation of 
coke on track. There is no demurrage 
piling upon this coke as the cars are 
left on oven sidings, but if the railroads 
should get short of cars the coke would 
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be hauled on railroad lines and demur- 
rage would then begin. : 

The spot furnace coke market is a 
shade softer, with reports that $2.90 
can be done, but there is question 
whether the price applies to standard 
grade. Foundry coke is in extremely 
light demand, and consumption has evi- 
dently decreased in the past few weeks. 

The market is quotable $3@$3.10 for 
spot furnace and $4@$4.50 for spot 
foundry. No contract market has been 
developed. The remainder of the year 
would not constitute a contract period, 
while there has been little negotiating 
for next year. The Trumbull-Cliffs 
Furnace Co. is inquiring for 18,000 tons 
a month, beginning Jan. 1. 


The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Nov. 19 at 35,340 tons by 
the furnace ovens and 33,340 tons by 
the merchant ovens, making a total of 
68,680 tons, an increase of 6,150 tons, 
the increase in the furnace oven produc- 
tion being confined almost entirely to 
the Steel Corporation. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Reduction in Tonnage Mined — Oper- 
ators Refuse to Collect Strike Assess- 
ment. 


Production remains about stationary. 
The month’s output, up to and in- 
cluding Nov. 20, amounted to 38,097 
cars. This is a reduction over the 
month of October, the daily average 
being 2,367 as against 2,381. 

Acting under the advice of counsel, 
the operators, who are members of the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producer’s 
Association, will refuse to collect a 
special assessment of $1 a month 
placed on the miners by the United 
Mine Workers for the months of 
November, December and January. 

The assessment was levied to re- 
plenish the treasury which was greatly 
depleted by the strike in Mingo 
County, W. Va., and in Alabama. A 
special assessment is not a part of the 
check-off agreement. 

No statement has been received from 
U.M.W. officials as to what stand will 
be taken on the refusal of the operators 
to collect the assessment. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Production Again Declines—Industrial 
Stocks Topheavy — Domestic Demand 
Weak—Prices Off. 


A further slowing down is reflected 
in production for the week ended Nov. 


19. The tonnage mined amounted to 
383,000, or 61 per cent of rated 
capacity. This is 10 per cent lower 


than the rate during the preceding 
week. The association mines worked 
about 50 per cent of worktime and 
produced approximately 55 per cent 
of rated capacity. 

Cumulative figures for the year 
show that this field has produced 16,- 
546,000 tons as against a_ potential 
capacity for this period of 28,671,000 
tons. About 56 per cent of the poten- 
tial capacity has been produced, based 
on railroad ratings. 

The volume of tonnage mined for 
railroad fuel account has not abated 
but, on the contrary, is somewhere be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent of output 
at the present rate of production. 

During the past ten days industrial 
demand has retrogressed almost to the 
vanishing point. It is predicated that, 
under the present condition of manu- 
facturing plants being well stocked as 
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a result of the recent strike scare, and 
their fuel requirements being sub- 
normal, little or no improvement can 
be expected from this quarter until 
after the first of the year. Industry 
generally throughout this section is 
barely holding its own, and traffic on 
the railroads has receded since the 
passing of the recent anticipated labor 
difficulties. ‘ 

In the Lake trade there are no de- 
velopments of any particular interest 
as the end of the season is rapidly be- 
ing approached. There are some 3,000: 
cars on hand at the lower docks with 
the number of cars in transit decreas- 
ing daily and the cleanup of the 
season will be made shortly after Dec. 
1. Indications are that the total move- 
ment for the season will be close to: 
the 1920 total. 

Retail yards are well stocked in an- 
ticipation of winter, but the continued’ 
mild weather has retarded increased 
demand from consumers. Furthermore, 
the supply of natural gas continues 
ample in many communities, and it is 
not expected that there will be a change 
in the retail situation until severe 
weather. 

With the lethargy that exists in in- 
dustrial demand, prices on spot coal 
have succumbed to weaker tendencies. 


ANTHRACITE 


Holiday Again Affects Production—De- 
mand Slightly Decreased. 


As usual something seems to inter- 
fere with the production of anthracite 
each week. Thanksgiving Day caused 
the mines to be closed throughout the 
region and in some cases caused a 
slack Friday. 

It is probable that the number of holi- 
days that have been taking place in the 
anthracite field during November has 
offset the slightly lessened demand for 
coal. All of the mines have been work- 
ing full time with the exception of the 
holidays. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE > 


Weaker Markets Depress Prices—Can- 
cellations General—R.R. Fuel Produc- 
tion Maintained. 


FAIRMONT 


Aside from railroad fuel there was 
little coal produced during the week 
ended Nov. 19. Western shipments 
were at a minimum, a weak market 
in that section resulting in many can- 
cellations. Even prepared coal was 
softer, ranging $2.50@$2.75; mine run 
was $1.45@$1.75 and slack $1@$1.55. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The market was very inactive espe- 
cially insofar as the West was con- 
cerned and production suffered slightly. 
The output of railroad fuel was suffi- 
cient to maintain the output at only 
50 per cent of capacity. Demand for 
prepared sizes slumped so that about 
the only outlet was to Northern points. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Sluggish Market Continues — Produc- 
tion Rate Unimproved. 


Dormant markets continued during 
the week ended Nov. 19. With the 
extremely low prices it was impossible 
for mines to resume operation and 
only those few who had _ contract 
orders were running. Some Big Vein 
coal was being produced, however, and 
a few mines in Tucker County were 
operating, but elsewhere there was not 
much mine activity. 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Domestic Demand Weaker—Operators 
Hard Hit—More Mines Closing—Short- 
age of Cars. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production was reduced 
to the very minimum during the week 
ended Nov. 19. Additional mines 
closed during the week, among them 
14 operations of the New River Coal 
Co., which threw 3,000 miners out of 
work. Tidewater inquiries carried such 
low prices that few orders were ac- 
cepted. With the smaller production 
of lump, which went to Western 
markets, nut and slack were a little 
stronger. 

Cancellations materially reduced the 
Gulf output which was much below 
recent weeks. These cancellations 
affected Western shipments principally, 
although Tidewater shipments also 
were being curtailed. Prices under 
_ such conditions were soft, only lump 
being salable on a spot basis. 


POCAHONTAS AND Tud RIVER 


By requisitioning empties from the 
Pennsylvania and other roads the N. 
& W. succeeded in reducing a car short- 
age in the Pocahontas field during the 
week. These losses, however, were 


still heavy and about equal to those. 


from “no markets.” Tidewater busi- 
ness was small, the bulk of production 
moving West, where the lump demand 
had slumped a trifle. It was difficult 
to market other grades so that con- 
tracts after all, constituted the major- 
ity of the business. 

Tug River production was limited to 
about 83,000 tons, both “no markets” 
and railroad disability being responsi- 
ble for the curtailment of production. 
Western movement was the best, there 
being no demand at Tidewater. Pre- 
pared demand was also decreasing. 
Some of the larger mines shipped 
heavily to steel companies. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Drops — Poorer Markets — 
Car Shortage More Apparent—Heavier 
Distress Tonnage. 


KANAWHA 


With cancellations more’ or less 
general it was inevitable that produc- 
tion should undergo a decrease dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 19. There 
was a good deal of distress coal on 
the market, resulting from operators 
shipping on consignment. This de- 
pressed prices further as the spot 
demand was unimproved. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan producers were handicapped 
by poor transportation facilities. Not 
more than 40 per cent of capacity was 
being produced, although mines had 
orders for more coal than that. De- 
mand was by no means general and 
was not strong enough to harden 
prices. There was a fairly large ton- 
nage of mine run moving on contract 
and prepared sizes sold well on the 
spot market. 

Williamson production suffered a de- 
cline, largely because of a suspension 
of Western orders. The output was 
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not over 80,000 tons, with “no markets” 
still in excess of 100,000 tons. A car 
shortage also interfered with produc- 
tion to some extent. Railroad fuel 
shipments were a trifle stronger and 
mines worked about three days. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


There was a most decided slump in 
production, not more than 75,000 tons 
or 30 per cent of capacity being mined. 
“No markets’ were responsible for 
more than 50 per cent loss and there 
was a marked slump in_ prepared 
demand. 


VIRGINIA 


Production continued at the rate of 
about 60 per cent with only the larger 
plants in operation. Inquiries were 
being received but the best prices which 
could be obtained from these were 
lower than producers generally could 
afford to accept. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Dull Period Closes Many Mines—Mar- 
ket Stagnant and Prices Sag. 


The dullest period of the year is now 
being faced and many more mines are 
down for want of business. This leaves 
only two or three of the larger oper- 
ations running in the Straight Creek 
field. Many mines in Harlan County 
are also being closed and it is reported 
that the majority of those now running 
will soon cease operation unless condi- 
tions improve very materially. 

. With practically no demand, prices 
have fluctuated a great deal, good Har- 
lan and Straight Creek block being 
sold $3@$3.75 and slack, 90c.@$1.25. 





Middle West 


MID-WEST REVIEW 


Market Extremely Stagnant—Domes- 
tie Stocks Topheavy—Steam Coals in 
Ruinous Competition — Check-Off Set- 
tlement Necessary. 


The coal market in the Middle West 
went to depressing levels last week, 
as practically no interest was shown 
by the public in purchasing either steam 
or domestic coals. 

The domestic market proved to be 
particularly poor. Usually at this time 
of the year operators who produce a 
good domestic coal are swamped with 
orders, as late November is the peak 
of the season. The week’s business 
booked by operators with mines in In- 
diana and Illinois does not equal the 
tonnage booked, for instance, in any 
week in July. In short, the domestic 
market can best be described as being 
in a state of paralysis, and whether 
or not this is merely a temporary phase 
or is going to prove permanent for the 
rest of the winter, is a matter under 
discussion. 

The general outlook is pessimistic. 
The weather during the last week or so, 
has been unseasonably warm. This, of 
course, had some slight influence on the 
market, but not enough to have affected 
it entirely. Retail dealers have bought 
far more coal than they need. This 
has arrived and is in their bins, if they 
have the bin room, but more generally 
the coal is on the ground, as the great 
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majority of dealers long since filled 
their bins to overflowing and are util- 
izing storage space in the open in the 
vicinity of their yards or along rail- 
road sidings. ae 

The public is not buying, largely be- 
cause they haven’t the money. The 
writer happened to be in a little town 
in Ohio during the early part of the 
week. The dealer there had his bins 
full to overflowing and advised us he 
saw no prospects in the immediate 
future for emptying them, as the farm- 
ers in a great many cases are so badly 
hit they have been unable to purchase 
more than one ton or so at a time, 
when they have been able to purchase 
at all, while in a great many cases they 
have discontinued the use of coal en- 
tirely, relying rather on the wood pile. 
Dealers report it is an easy matter to 
sell coal if one wishes to sell it to 
people of doubtful credit. 

Steam markets are very dull. Illinois 
and Indiana operators have suffered to 
some extent from inroads of Eastern 
coal, as Eastern steam fuel has been 
shipped into Indiana as low as 60c.@ 
75c. The Indiana operators are trying 
to hold their coal firm at $1.25 and in 
some cases $1.50@$1.75. Industries in 
the Middle West are ‘not operating 
enough to consume even the meager 
tonnage which our mines are producing 
from week to week. Competition has 
reached the point where it is extremely 
harmful and prices on distress coal are 
consequently slashed to levels as much 
as $1 a ton below cost. 

Unemployment in the industrial cen- 
ters is general and the number of un- 
employed in some of our manufacturing 
centers is increasing rather than de- 
creasing, as the daily press would have 
us believe. In a great many communi- 
ties local organizations of business men 
have had to get together to raise money 
in order to keep the unemployed from 
actual want and suffering. 

The coal trade is in a state of uncer- 
tainty and this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs will continue until the Circuit 
Court judges in Chicago come to a defi- 
nite decision in regard to Judge Ander- 
son’s injunction against the check-off. 
Operators and wholesalers are having a 
difficult time to define their policy until a 
decision is reached. It is hoped that 
this will come at an early date. To 
say the least, the atmosphere of sus- 
pense is harmful to all concerned. 


INDIANA 


Warm Weather Hurts Retail Trade— 
Steam Market Extremely Sluggish. 


Although prices, especially for do- 
mestic, appear to be a trifle stronger, 
the demand for any of the various 
grades is subnormal. Retailers declare 
that only approximately half the do- 
mestic coal for the winter has been 
placed. They have been doing all that 
possibly could be done to stimulate this 
sort of buying, but the public generally 
has turned deaf ears toward all warn- 
ings. 

Most of the retailers have fair stocks. 
The big contributing factor in the slow 
movement of domestic coal has been the 
weather. There has been virtually no 
low temperature up to the present time. 

Steam prices show no change. Be- 
cause of a variety of quotations, it is 
difficult to get at an average price. Coal 
is selling at the mines for what it will 
bring, depending on how badly the com- 
pany needs the money. For a time it 
seemed that the demand was increasing, 
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but during the past week there has been 
a severe slump. Many industries have 
failed to increase their production as 
was expected. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Mild Weather Brings Congestion at 
Mines—Screenings Are Short—Domes- 
tic at Standstill — Railroad Tonnage 
Light. 


Conditions in the Carterville field 
are as bad now as at any time during 
the summer... A month ago there was 
a plentiful supply of everything ex- 
cept lump. Today lump is the cause 
of most of the trouble and screenings 
are now short. Domestic business is 
almost at a standstill everywhere. A 
little tonnage moves to the North. 
Elsewhere even inquiries are few. 

Some mines have been idle for a 
week at a time. This has caused the 
independents to cut prices on all sizes 
and some quotations from the regulars 
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are below the circular. Railroad ton- 
nage has been light the past week. 
Car supply is plentiful. 

Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
in the Duquoin field and in Jackson 
County, although working time at some 
mines is not as good as the Carterville 
average. Mt. Olive field conditions are 
beginning to cause distress among the 
miners. There seems to be no demand 
for either steam or domestic. Such 
screenings as are produced apply on 
contracts. Railroad tonnage keeps up 
fairly well. 

The Standard field is feeling the 
effects of the warm weather to a worse 
extent perhaps than the other dis- 
tricts. It is almost impossible to move 
lump, while mines having railroad 
orders of mine run are about the only 
ones showing any steady work. 

Domestic business in St. Louis has 
almost stopped on Standard coal. 
Steam business is fairly good on screen- 
ings. Operators are holding these back 
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anticipating higher prices if warm 
weather keeps on, which will- curtail 
production. Prices are shown in the 
Weekly Review. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Slow and Production Being 
Curtailed—Screenings Weaker but No 
Overproduction—River Markets Sought. 


Operators are reducing production as 
the market is unable to absorb a 
heavy output. Mines are operating 
around two days a week. Screenings 
are hard to sell, but with production 
of prepared sizes considerably off, 
screenings are not seriously affected. 

Western Kentucky is endeavoring to 
develop a better market on the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi, and there is a 
slow but steady increase in the amount 
of river equipment owned by operators. 
One large company is reported to have 
very well laid plans for barging coal 
to New Orleans, for export to Cuba. 








ILLINOIS 
A. Mitchell, of the Mitchell & Dillon Coal 


Co., has been appointed commercial arbi- 
trator for the Chicago Wholesale Coal 
Shippers Association. He will act with 


arbitrators to be selected by the operators 
and retailers. His selection was recom- 
mended as a means of co-operating with 
the Chicago Association of Commerce in 
coal matters. The arbitrators will con- 
stitute a standing committee to represent 
the trade in disputes within or without the 
coal trade itself. 


The Binkley Coal Co., Chicago, has filed 
notice of increase in capital from $100,000 
to $500,000 for proposed expansion. 


A force of coal drillers are prospecting 
in the Elk Prairie coal field for the Nason 
Coal Co. of Chicago. This company expects 
to establish a mining site in the south part 
of Elk Prairie. Some surface land has 
already been bought by the company in 
that section. 





INDIANA 
The Ayrshire District Collieries Co., at 
Francisco, has increased its capital stock 
from $650,000 to $750,000. 


Fire, which has smouldered in the Whit- 
comb Mine, west of Clinton, for more than 
a year, recently broke out near the lateral 
entry off the north main entrance of the 
mine, making it necessary to close opera- 
tions until repairs are made. 


The Fort Dearborn Coal Co. has announ- 
ced that it will discontinue the district office 
in Indianapolis. Representatives in the 
Indiana districts will hereafter report to 
the main office of the company in Chicago. 


KANSAS 


The Atchison coal mines, heretofore held 
by the Carlisle and Waggener coal com- 
panies, have been acquired by W. lL. Cook 
and Frederick Evans, Kansas City, Mo. 
The new owners plan to operate the prop- 
erty, which has been idle for a number of 
years past. New pumping machinery and 
operating equipment will be installed at an 
early date. 





KENTUCKY 


J. O. Watson, of Fairmont, W. Va. was a 
recent visitor in Pineville in connection 
bo ae interest on Pucketts Creek, Harlan 

‘ounty. 


L. A. Powell of the Alex. Y. Malcomson 


Coal Co., Louisville was in Pineville re- 
cently. 
The Central Kentucky Block Coal & 


Mineral Co., Lewisport, is arranging for 
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the immediate development of a large tract 
of coal property in that section. The com- 
pany has a site aggregating about 20,000 


acres, a portion of which only will be 
used at the present time. N. A. Cramer is 
manager. 


Judge A. M. J. Cochran, of the Federal 
District Court, Lexington, has issued an 
order preventing F. M. Maxey, Henry M. 
Miller, Charles W. White, or the Maxey 
Development Co., from interfering with the 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co., Louisville, 
receivers for the Columbia-Panama Coal 
Co. The order enjoins them from inter- 
fering in any way with the receiver in 
taking possession of all properties of the 
company. 


Andrew P. Hillenbrand, Sr., Andrew P. 
Hillenbrand, Jr., and Oscar Hillenbrand, 
operators of the Progress Pressed Brick 
Co., have taken over the J. H. Beckett Coal 
Co., Louisville, and will operate as the 
Progress Coal Co. 

Harry H. Kallaway has assumed general 
supervision of the Kentucky interests of the 
Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, which includes 
the Sarah, Elsie and Jessie mines at Dalna, 
as well as the Isabella Mine at Blackey. 





MISSOURI 


The Central Missouri Coal & Mining Co., 
Jefferson City, recently organized, is pre- 
paring a list of machinery and equipment 
for installation at coal properties at Hi- 
bernia, where extensive development is 
planned. The equipment will comprise 
boilers, engines, conveyors, pumping ap- 
paratus ‘and general mining machinery. A 
railroad line will be installed at the mines. 
John McManus, secretary-treasurer, is in 
charge. 


NEW YORK 


George M. Carpenter, Sr., European man- 
ager of the New York Coal Export Co., 
Inec., New York City, with headquarters in 
Paris, France, arrived on the French line 
steamer La Savoie. Mr. Carpenter has been 
in Europe, in the interest of the above com- 
pany, for the past eight months. 


Edward H. Zimmerman, New York man- 
ager of the Imperial Coal Corporation, re- 
poe recently after a tour of New Eng- 
and. 


T. B. Cross of the Davis Colliery Co. was 
in New York on business recently. 


H. B. Martin of the W. H. Greene Coal 
Co. and the Greenmar Coal Co., with head- 
quarters at Elkins, was a recent visitor in 
Weston. 


E. T. Christmas, formerly manager of 
the coal and coke export department, W. 
R. Grace and Co., New York City, has re- 


signed to become resident manager in New 
York City of the Stonega Coke and Coal Co. 
and Wentz Co. 

The Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York City, recently opened two branch 
offices, one at Charlotte, N. C., and the 
other at Seattle, Wash., where it is repre- 
sented by Fryer-Barker Co. 





OHIO 


Following an agitation in which prac- 
tically all coal operators and shippers of 
Ohio took a part, Governor Harry L. Davis 
of Ohio has given orders to the reorgan- 
ized purchasing department that nothing 
but Ohio-mined coal shall be purchased for 
state institutions. This rule is to be ad- 
hered to without question. during his ad- 
ministration. The question came up be- 
cause of a purchase of West Viriginia coal 
at an advance of $1,11 over the price for 
which Ohio coal of the same grade could 
be purchased. 


The Peerless Lime & Coal Co., Canton, 
has been chartered with a capital of $50,- 
000 to mine coal, lime and other materials. 
Incorporators are B. F. James, August Hei- 
man, Felix Shipley, Albert Ess and Joseph 
A. Seifert. 


Secretary R. R. Yeagley of the Indiana 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association was a 
recent visitor to the Cincinnati wholesale 
trade. 


George Stahmer, president of the Fort 
Dearborn Coal Co., visited the Cincinnati 
offices of his corporation while returning 
to Chicago after a visit to the mining dis- 
tricts South and Hast. 


Cc. H. Jenkins, general manager for the 
Hutchinson Coal Co., of Fairmont, W. Va., 
visited the Cincinnati offices of that cor- 
poration recently. 

Homer L. North is now the Akron repre- 
sentative of the Wholesale Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding T. J. McNamara. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Marion Mine of the West Penn Coal 
Co., near Udell was put into operation re- 
cently after having been idle since last De- 
cember. For the present the company will 
confine its activities to shipping coal, with 


.the hope that before long manufacture of 


coke will be resumed. 


The Laurel Mining Co., of which H. M. 
Kephart of Connellsville is president, re- 
sumed operations recently at its plant a 
mile west of Confluence, along the Western 
Maryland. The resumption marks the com- 
pletion of improvements which have been 
in progress for several months. The tip- 
ples have been rebuilt, conveyors covered 
and a bin of 300 tons capacity erected. 


In a spectacular fire that could be seen 
for miles, the tipple at the Tremont mine 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. between Fayette 
City and Belle Vernon, was completely de- 
aaehee recently. The loss will reach about 


George M. Crawford has withdrawn from 
the management of the Pittsburgh Mining 
Machinery Co. to form the Crawford Ma- 
chinery Co., House Building, Pittsburgh. 
The new company will represent the S. 
Flory Manufacturing Co. in that district. 
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The Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co. is taking 
advantage of being shut down by experi- 
menting with an Oldroyd mining machine 
and an improved Halby loading machine in 
the mine at BraznelL 


Holders of warrants for mineral rights 
under navigable rivers in Pennsylvania are 
not entitled to a patent from the State, if 
a long period of years is allowed to elapse 
after the issuance of the warrant. The 
West Penn Power Co. called in the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs, which issues 
patents to make a ruling on this matter 
and this department referred it to the 
Attorney General. The latter held that the 
company is not entitled to the rights. The 
warrant, now in the possession of the power 
company, was granted to A. M. Fulton in 
1864, the survey having been returned ta 
the Land Office and _ accepted in 1865. The 
Attorney General’s Department in an opin- 
ion points out that the river was declared 
navigable by an act of 1798. An act of 
1848 authorized the Surveyor General ta 
issue warrants for areas not exceeding oné 
hundred acres in the bed of any public 
navigable river in the State. The act of 
1848, required payment of the purchase 
money to be made to the State within ten 
years. In this case the warrantee waite 
fifty-seven years before asking for the 
patent, and the state held him guilty of 
laches and of failure to comply with the 
statutory requirements and hence not en- 
titled to a patent. 


Improvements costing $1000 are being 
made to the Audenried colliery of the Le- 
thigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. in the 
‘Hazleton district. Among the additions are 
‘office quarters and a wash house for em- 
ployees. The work has been under way 
for some time and will be completed within 
two months. 


A state charter has been issued to the 
Gordon Co. of St. Benedict. The capital 
stock is $30,000 and the purpose of the 
company is mining and preparing and ship- 
ping coal and the manufacture of coke. J. 
W. Peale, New York City, is treasurer and 
one of the incorporators, the others being 
G. E. Metzger, St. Benedict, Pa., and F. D. 
Peale, Summit, N. J. 


Robert MacFarland, of Springdale, Alle- 
ghany County, has resigned as. superin- 
tendent of the Oakmont Mine of the Dia- 
mond Coal & Coke Co., and has been suc- 
ceeded by David Ryan, of Brownsville. 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has decided 
to replace the old tipple at the Whitney 
plant of the Hostetter-Connellsville Coke 
Co. with a new tipple of modern design and 
much larger capacity. 


F. F. Dickerman has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Georges Creek & Phoenix 
Mining Corporation, of Phoenix Crossing, 
Md., on a bill in equity filed by a creditor 
and with the consent of the company to a 
receivership being created. The company 
has an office in Philadelphia. It has valu- 
able mining properties in Maryland, and 
has contracts with New York penal institu- 
tions and various railroads. It is claimed 
the company is solvent, having assets of 
approximately $200,000, against liabilities 
of $134,000. 


Johnstown and New Florence capitalists 
have organized a company to be known as 
the S. E. Dickey Coal Co., with headquar- 
ters in Johnstown, for the purpose of op- 
erating coal mines at New Florence on a 
tract of 1,380 acres of valuable coal land 
in that section. The coal is said to run 
8,000 tons to the acre and is adjacent to 
the main line of the Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania Department of Mines 
will soon call a conference of the inspectors 
of both the anthracite and the bituminous 
regions to take further action regarding 
the prevention and subduing of mine fires. 
Many of these which in some instances 
have produced serious results have origi- 
nated in abandoned mine workings. 


TEXAS 


The Darco Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Aetna Powder Co., has begun the erec- 
tion of a plant in Marshall, to cost $1,500,- 
000, for the reduction of Texas lignite in 
the production of carbon to be used in 
the manufacture of numerous. products. 
A tract of land underlaid with thick veins 
of lignite has been purchased by this com- 
pany about ten miles from Marshall, and a 
standard gage railroad will be built from 
Marshall to the mines. 


The City Ice and Fuel Company of San 
Antonio, which conducts a retail coal busi- 
ness, has filed an amendment to its char- 
ter increasing the capital stock from $85,- 
000 to $112,500. 


COAL AGE 


The Denver Ice and Fuel Co. of San 
Antonio, which does a retail coal business 
in that city, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. Incorporators 
are: Charles H. Gurinsky, B. Uhlig, Claude 
A. Nichols and J. E. Goggenshall. 


New loading racks have been built and 
other new equipment installed at the Bowie 
Coal Mines, near Bowie, which reopened 
recently after a long shutdown. 


The Anderson County Coal Co. has been 
organized at Palestine, and charter filed 
with the secretary of state. The company 
is capitalized at $100,000 and the incor- 
porators are: J. J. Barry, Thomas F. Mc- 
Gim, W. J. Marshall and others. The com- 
pany will develop extensive lignite beds 
in Ar.derson County near Palestine. 


UTAH 


The Utah Steel Corporation’s plant may 
be considerably enlarged in the near future 
as a result of a merger with a California 
concern. Prominent coal men of Salt Lake 
City are interested in the project. 


A group of 23 representative Salt Lake 
City business men were shown around 
several of Carbon County’s large mines in 
connection with a plan of the Price Com- 
mercial Club to interest business men of 
the state in the city and county. 


VIRGINIA 


The Richmond office of the Interstate 
Coal & Dock Co., has been closed and its 
business moved to Norfolk. Several trans- 
fers have been made in the Baltimore and 
Washington offices of this company. 


The Heaton Coal Co. of Tacoma is 
planning development work, involving the 
purchase of electrical coal mining equip- 
ment. L. L. Heaton is president. 


B. S. Wright, Norfolk manager for the 
Callaghan-Atkinson Co., has returned from 
New York where he had been on business, 


Cosgrove & Wynkoop Co. has announced 
the closing of its Norfolk office, the business 
to be handled by another coal agency to be 
announced later. W. A. Shea, manager 
goes to the New York offices. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Gans Steamship Line, in a brief filed 
in the Supreme Court, opposes the applica- 
tion of Barber and Co., and the Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal Co., for review of the 
$200,000 judgment in the lower’ court 
against the latter companies for failure to 
deliver a vessel at a fixed time under a 
charter party. 


The Navy Department was sharply re- 
buked when the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations recently declined to recommend 
any of the more than $27,000,000 additional 
funds requested for the current year. In- 
cluded in the amount was $12,500,000 for 
fuel for the balance of the year ending 
June 30, 1922. The committee took the 
position that Congress had refused these 
appropriations at the last session and that 
the Navy should have shaped its policy ac- 
cordingly. At the last session the Navy 
requested thirty million dollars for fuel, 
which was cut to ten millions by the House. 
A revised estimate of 17% million dollars 
was adopted by the Senate and reluctantly 
agreed to by the House. 


Because it advanced for argument a rate 
case from Texas and the New York gas 
rate case the Supreme Court did not reach 
the Morrisdale Coal Co. case under the 
Lever Law for argument as had _ been 
scheduled. The coal case will not be argued 
until Dec. 5 


Representatives of the Stoker Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America have ten- 
dered the services of that association to the 
Department of Commerce and have ex- 
pressed willingness to co-operate in any way 
with the department so as to make avail- 
able reliable information in connection with 
the manufacture of mechanical stokers. 
The representatives also are interested in 
coal classification, which they discussed 
with officials of the Bureau of Mines, They 
urged that coal be sold and statistics col- 
lected on a B.t.u. basis. 


Publication in England of the statement 
to the effect that Secretary Hoover has sug- 
gested the formation of an association 
which would include producers, consumers, 
dealers, transportation companies and all 
others importantly interested in coal has 
been called to Secretary Hoover’s atten- 
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tion, He has made no such suggestion 
and the coal specialists at the Department 
of Commerce were at a loss to know on 
what such an article was based. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


President L. B. Ramsey of the Logan 
Fuel Co., which has its main office at Char- 
leston, was in Logan County field during 
the latter part of October. 


T. W. Arnett, president of the Antler 
Coal Co., Fairmont, has returned from a 
business trip to Cleveland. During his 
absence he was also present at a meeting 
of the Scottish Rite Masons and Osiris 
Temple Mystic Shriners at Wheeling. 


A recent visitor in the Fairmont field 
was C. K. Brown of Morgantown, assistant 
director of mining extension school work at 
the West Virginia University. 


R. B. Isner, who only recently became 
connected with the Old Dominion Coal Cor- 
poration is convalescing from a recent ill- 
ness during which he was confined in a 
hospital at Charleston. 


W. W. Woodruff of the Woodruff Coal & 


Tron Co., Pittsburg, was a recent business 
visitor in the Monongalia County field. 
T. H. Johnson, of Bellaire, Ohio, presi- 


dent of the Chesapeake Coal Co. spent a 
few days in the Fairmont region recently, 
inspecting the plant of the company in 
which he is interested. 


Carl Scholz, of Charleston, vice president 
and general manager of the Raleigh-Wyo- 
ming Coal Co., made a trip to Chicago re- 
cently on business connected with the com- 
pany in which he is interested. 


A visitor recently in the Charleston mar- 
ket was Fred Legg of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent of the Logan & Kanawha Coal Co. 


A recent visitor at Heywood Junction was 
A. D. Carr, of the Seminole Gas Coal Co., 
Cincinnati, which operates the mining plant 
at that point. 


W. J. Kelley of the Main Island Creek 
Coal Co., with headquarters at Huntington, 
paid the Cincinnati office of this company 
a recent visit. 


The following coal companies in West 
Virginia have recently increased their capi- 
tal stock: Dartmont Coal Co., from $75,- 
000 to $100,000; Harlan Coal Co., from 
$400,000 to $800,000; Union Fuel Co., from 
$50,000 to $100,090; Canyon Coal and Coke 
Co., from $500,000 to $750,000; Kelley’s 
Creek Colliery Co., from $1,400,000 to 
$1,900,000; Rex Colliery Co., from $150,000 
to $175,000. 


The Greenmont Coal Co., the Preston 
Coal Co. and the Ishpeming Coal Co. have 
filed certificates of dissolution in the office 
of Secretary of State of West Virginia and 
the Homestead Coal Co. has surrendered 
its charter. The Deaker Hill Coal Co. has 
withdrawn from the state. 


C. E. Cowan, chief engineer of the Jami- 
son Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters at 
Greensburg, Pa., spent a few days in the 
Fairmont region recently. 


Early in September a preliminary organi- 
zation of the Mary Elizabeth Coal Co. of 
Huntington was affected and general offices 
established by the company. H. H. Morris, 
who controls much of the stock in the new 
company, was chosen as its first president 
and much of the stock has been subscribed 
for. Development of the property of the 
new concern comprising about 2,000 acres 
in the Sewell seam located on the Milam 
Fork branch of the Virginia Ry. in Wyo- 
ming County is now under way and will be 
rapidly completed. 


Wheeling people are behind the newly 
organized Aetna Development Co., Which 
with a capital stock of $150,000 will be 
active in the Northern Panhandle region. 
Principally interested in the new concern 
are Charles L. Sonneborn, John E. Steven- 
son, Charles C. Woods, Henry G. Stifle 
and Sdwin F. Kline, all of Wheeling. 


ALASKA 


The general landoffice field agent reports 
that there has been some recent develop- 
ment on a vein of lignite on Chicken Creek, 
but that lack of transportation prevents 
a general use of the coal. The Government 
coal mine at Eska Creek was closed in 
September for the winter. Evan Jones has 
prospected a large vein of coal on his 
leasing unit and will supply coal for the 
local market and the Government railroad. 
The Navy has been doing considerable 
prospecting work near Chickaloon and Coal 
Creek and hopes to develop a high grade 
coal. 
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Traffic News 





In the complaint to the T. C. _C. the 
Smokeless Fuel Co. and others, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., allege unreasonable demurrage 
charges on coal for transshipment by ves- 
sels at Norfolk and Lambert’s Point, Va. 

Mark McFadden and others of Detroit al- 
lege unreasonable rates on anthracite from 
mines in Pennsylvania to Detroit during 
Federal control. 

The [llinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been 
allowed to intervene in the complaint of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce relat- 
ing to rates on hard and soft coal from Du- 
luth and Superior, which are alleged to be 
prejudicial to Milwaukee. 

A petition has been filed with the State 
Public Utilities Commission of Utah by the 
Bamberger Electric R.R. asking that the 
Utah Ry. be directed to institute joint 
through rates on coal from points to Ogden. 
A similar request in which the Utah and 
Los Angeles roads were defendants, was 
rejected a short time ago on the ground 
that to grant it would be equivalent to 
making the U. P. system ‘‘short haul’ it- 
self between Provo and Ogden. 


In response to the Jones Resolution the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has trans- 
mitted to the Senate copies of contracts 
and agreements of American railroad com- 
panies with foreign steamship lines and 
Senator Ransdell, La., has introduced an 
amendment to the pending railroad funding 
bill to forbid settlements thereunder with 
roads acting as party to such agreements. 
Among the agreements, which appears to 
be the oldest, and which was to operate 
indefinitely, was one executed in 1867 be- 
tween the Baltimore & Ohio and the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Co., for service 
between Bremen and Baltimore, under 
which the railroad agreed to build in Balti- 
more Harbor an adjoining coal yard. It 
was also stipulated that the railroad should 
deliver always for the use of vessels at 
the pier a sufficient quantity of the best 
fresh Cumberland coal at a price that was 
to be always 50c. under the market price 
at Baltimore and never exceeding $5 a 
ton. 


The I. C. C. has authorized the Great 
Northern Ry. to establish rates on coke 
between Duluth and Wadena, Minn., the 
same as rates by the direct line between 
these points and to maintain higher rates 
at intermediate points. This authority 
shall not include intermediate points as 
to which the haul is not longer than that 


of the direct line between competitive 
points. The rates from Duluth to other 
intermediate points such as Albany to 


Hewitt shall not exceed the rate to Avon 
by greater amounts than the present rates 
to these intermediate points exceed the 
present rate to Avon. The rates shall not 
exceed the lowest combination of rates. 


The Alabama, Tennessee and Northern 
Railroad Corporation has requested author- 
ity to execute an agreement with the Coal 
and Tron National Bank of New York as 
lessor covering 250 gondola cars and 50 
flat cars and to issue $372,000 of 6 per cent 
equipment trust notes thereunder. 


The Lou-Nash Coal and Mining Co., op- 
erating a mine at Rentchler Station, is 
seeking assistance of the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission to compel the Louis- 
ville and Nashville to install a switch at 
the mine. 








Obituary 








Albert E. Smith, 78 years old, president 
of the Liverpool Salt and Coal Co., Hart- 
ford, W. Va., and for many years a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati died recently at Hart- 
ford, following a paralytic stroke. Mr. 
Smith had been in Hartford on business 
for a week and was preparing to return 
to Cincinnati when he was stricken and died 
several hours later. He was also president 
of the Jackson Coal Co., Cincinnati. 


Eugene Frank Hartland, manager of the 
Pittsburg office of the F. A. Fish Coal Co., 
Toronto, died recently in Pittsburg. Mr. 
Hartland was widely known in the coal 
trade in Ontario and throughout the Pitts- 
burg coal fields and will be remembered 
as having had charge for some time of the 
gas coal distribution of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 

Numerous applicants are already in the 
field as the successor to Thomas K. Adams, 
Mercer, Pa., bituminous inspector who died 


COAL AGE 


recently. He was an inspector ‘for forty 
years, being the oldest in point of con- 
tinuous service and in years in the state’s 
employ 4 

Charles F. Randolph, for the past seven 
years New York sales agent of Thorne, 
Neale & Co., died recently at his home 
at Tuckahoe, N. Y. He was at one time 
a director of the Wholesale Coal Trade As- 
sociation of New York and had a wide 
circle of friends in the coal trade. 





JOHN A. VERNER 


With deep regret Coal Age chronicles 
the death after a brief illness, Oct. 10, 
1921, of John A. Verner, one of the early 
state mine inspectors of Iowa. Mr. Verner 
was born and educated in Germany. He 
came to this country in the early seventies 


and as state mine inspector in Iowa for 
thirteen years was held in the highest 
esteem by all who knew him. Mr. Verner 


was a charter member of the Mine Inspec- 
tors’ Institute of America. He was a strong 
advocate of the dangers of coal dust in cre- 
ating and propagating mine explosions. 
Few men were better read in mining litera- 
ture than Mr. Verner and his loss will be 
keenly felt by his many friends and as- 
sociates, 





Association Activities 





New River Operators’ Association 


Conditions of inactivity in the New River 
field received the principal attention of 
operators at a meeting of the association 
held in Charleston on Nov. 9, the meeting 
bringing forth a large attendance. It was 
stated, as a matter of fact, that the at- 
tendance was larger than at any meeting 
in recent years. 

Lack of market has caused a suspension 
of operations at fully three-fourths of ' the 
plants in the field, high wage costs eliminat- 
ing producers from the market. As mat- 
ters now stand, coal cannot be sold at pre- 
vailing prices except at a loss. C. C. Beury, 
head of the Beechwood Coal & Coke Co., 
presided in the absence of G. H. Caperton, 
who was out of the city. Although no men- 
tion was made of the ‘‘check-off,’’ it is pre- 
sumed that the meeting was originally 
ealled to consider that question. 


Morgantown Wholesale Coal 


Association 


The association is continuing its regular 
meetings at Morgantown, where it is hold- 
ing weekly dinners. At the last meeting a 
number of questions of importance in the 
trade were discussed, the discussion taking 
a wide range. Although business condi- 
tions are not what might be regarded as 
very favorable, the opinion was expressed 
that better things might soon be looked for 
in the coal trade. 


Northern West Virginia 


Association 


Although the meeting seems to have been 
originally called for the purpose of con- 
sidering the check-off decision, yet that 
question was not under official considera- 
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tion at a meeting of ‘the association held 
at Fairmont on Nov. 10. There were how- 
ever fully 50 members of the association 
in attendance. Much time was devoted to 
a discussion of the Ohio freight rate dif- 


ferential, Secretary George S. Brackett, sub- 


mitting a report on the _ hearin 
the I. C. C. at Atlantic City which he at- 
tended. Expression was given to the belief 
among the members that the West Virginia 
side of the case had been well presented 
and that on the basis of the evidence thus 
presented the commission would not sanc- 
tion any widening of the differential. 


held by 


Alabama Mining Institute 


The Alabama Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion has been dissolved and the member- 
ship organized into the Alabama Mining In- 
stitute. Frank H. Crockard, president of 
the Woodward Iron Co., has been elected 
president of the institute, and Frank Nel- 
son, Jr., vice president, with James L. 
Davidson as secretary. All of these offi-~ 
cials hela the same positions with the old 


organization. The aims and activities of 
the institute will be directed along prac-- 


tically the same lines as followed by the 
operators’ association, but the membership 
will include men from every branch of the 
mining industry. 








Publications Received 


Some Conditions Affecting the Usefulness 
of Iron Oxide for City Gas Purification— 
University of Illinois. Bulletin 119. Pp. 

2; 6x9 in. Charts and tables. Prepared 
under a cooperative agreement between 
the Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University, the Illinois State Geological 
Survey, and the Bureau of Mines. 

Investigation of Warm-Air Furnaces and 
Heating System — University of Illinois. 
Bulletin 120. Pp.>45:; 63309 ine-ssliss 
trated; charts and tables. The third bul- 
letin of a series on warm-air, furnace re- 
search by the Engineering Experiment 
Station. 

_The Monroe Gas Field—State of Loui- 
siara, Department of Conservation. Bul- 
letin 9; pp: 99°: 6° x:-9 “in-}* ilbistraccas 
maps and tables. Published by the De- 
partment of Conservation in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Mines. Report from 
the gas field located in the Parishes of 
Ouachita, Morehouse and Union. 

The Determination of Oxides of Nitro- 
gen Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Technical Paper 249. Pp. 13; 
6ix.oFin: 

Researches on Modern Brisant Nitro Ex- 
plosives—National Research Council, busi- 
ness address: Secretary, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C., pp. 35, No. 15, 7 x 10 in. 

Coke Oven Accidents in the United States 
—Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Technical Paper 293. Pp. 31; 6 
x 9 in.; charts and tables. Covers acci- 
dents at coke ovens during the calendar 
year 1920. 








Coming Meetings 


The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Ine., will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 32 
West 40th St., New York City, Secretary 
Bh A. Molitor, 35 Nassau St., New York 

ity. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its next meeting Dec. 6 and 7 at either 
Charleston or Huntington, W. Va. Sec- 
retary, R. E. Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 


New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hola its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pike County Coal Operators will hold 
their annual meeting Jan. 6, 1922, at Pike- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, F. E. Miller, Pike- 
ville, Ky. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Dece ai,ese and Secretary H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers Will hold its annual meeting Dec. 5-9 
at the Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West 39th Street, New York City. Secre- 
tary Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. , 
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Where the Coal Man Needs Enlightenment 


E ARE prone to say that if the people of the 

country knew more about the coal industry they 
would have less complaint to make—that the problem 
is to educate the public to the problems and needs of 
coal and thus to promote better feeling. There is, 
however, another side to the question: The education 
of the coal man to the problems and needs of other 
industries. We who would have the consumer of coal 
know that the coal man does not repose on a bed of roses 
and who appreciate the fundamental character of the 
coal industry may profitably study the troubles of other 
lines of industry. In such a direction would the Secre- 
tary of Commerce turn the attention of the coal pro- 
ducers, together with others engaged in mining both 
metals and oil. 

Those who are directly in the business of exporting 
coal and coke other than to Canada, which is part and 
parcel of our domestic trade, are quite few in number, 
and the tonnage, even of the fields from which it comes, 
is but a small fraction of the whole. The fondest hopes 
of the most optimistic do not envisage an offshore 
movement of coal in excess of some 5 per cent of our 
total production, yet 25,000,000 tons a year sold abroad 
would lighten the competition and make more profitable 
the coal trade within our borders. Every coal pro- 
ducer and distributor therefore has an interest in our 
export coal trade, whether he be in position to supply 
the tonnage or be in the interior. 

But there is another angle to the export market for 
American goods that brings the matter closer home to 
every one in the coal business. If, in round numbers, 
some 10 per cent of the goods and materials we can 
produce can be sold outside our borders, business and 
industry are prosperous, and when the markets of the 
world are paralyzed and we cannot sell our surplus, 
business and industry are flat. In 1920 there was 
exported from the United States around 10,200,000 
gross tons of iron and steel products, representing 
approximately 23,000,000 net tons of coal, aside from 
that consumed in transportation. Of cement, sugar, 
copper products, vegetable products, condensed milk, 
paper, gunpowder and other manufactured goods requir- 
ing coal for their production there were exported some 
2,500,000 gross tons, representing not less than as many 
net tons of coal. In other words, the quantity of coal 
shipped from this country by sea probably was equalled 
by the coal exported in the form of manufactured and 
semi-manufactured products. Every coal operator in 
the United States is interested in this form of coal 
exports, which is to say that he is interested, whether 
he realizes it or not, in our foreign export commerce 
in every phase. 

' The Foreign Trade Committee of the National Coal 
Association has a large task on its hands, for it has 
not only to promote export commerce by seeking to 
make the way more auspicious for those who are 


engaged in it by such means as are available to an 
organization of strength and prestige but it must as 
well convince the rank and file in the trade that it is 
on a worthy and worthwhile mission. Not only must 
the influence of the national organization be used to 
make the way less difficult for the exporter but the 
non-exporting coal producer must be helped to a fuller 
realization of the problems that beset our foreign trade 
in all its aspects. 





Responsibility for Uncertainty 


T IS generally hoped and expected that the hearing 

on ‘general freight rate reductions that will be 
initiated before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 14 will be made the occasion for a statement 
by the railroad executives of their position on coal rates. 
The country over, the air is surcharged with expecta- 
tions of early decreases in the freight rates on coal, 
in answer to which the roads have made no official 
statement, although they are known to hold the opinion 
that they can and will volunteer no such reductions until 
railway wages fall. It has been unofficially reported 
that in answer to the petition of the iron furnace inter- 
ests on the Lake front for reductions in coal, coke and 
limestone rates sufficient to equalize the reductions in 
iron ore for the Pittsburgh district, the executive com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association passed a 
resolution two weeks ago to the effect that the rates on 
coal coke and fluxing materials would not be reduced, 
the prompt announcement of which decision would have 
done much to satisfy the situation. 

Something more than silence on this question is de- 
manded from the railroads. Too much has been left to 
inference. The imminence of reductions in freight rates 
on coal has hung over the market for months. It has 
not prevented buying for current requirements and has 
not deterred some stocking and so far cannot, there- 
fore, be held to have seriously injured the business. 
But between now and the end of March, 1922, the 
country must take on large supplies as insurance against 
a mine strike in April and succeeding months, a strike 
of which there is as yet no certainty and some pos- 
sibility of avoiding, but a strike for which old-time 
observers are looking as.they do the eventuality of New 
Year’s and the Fourth of July. 

So long as there is the chance of saving 50c. or more 
per ton on freight by waiting just a little while, many 
buyers are going to delay taking on the storage they 
know they will require. For even a minority to enter 
a period of prolonged cessation of coal mining without 
ample supplies of coal would be serious. Responsibility 
for taking the uncertainty out of the minds of the buy- 
ers of coal rests with the railroad officials, even before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. At the first op- 
portunity in the hearing which starts next week the 
country should be informed how long it must wait for 
a reduction in the rates on coal. 
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Not Another Cocked Hat Incident 


S A RESULT of the efforts of the National Coal 
Association to have the weekly report cof the 
Geological ‘Survey on coal and coke transferred to the 
Department of Commerce there has been much specula- 
tion as to the ultimate fate of this valuable instrument 
and of the purpose of the coal operators in making the 
request on the President for the transfer of the work 
in the form in which they presented it. It will be 
recalled that some months ago the director of the Survey 
advised the association that the appropriation under 
which this report is being compiled and published was 
so nearly exhausted that. he would be forced soon to 
curtail the work. The operators were informed that 
the compilation of the percentages of time worked and 
lost by causes, as represented in Table V of the weekly 
report, is the largest single item in the cost and that 
it would be necessary to discontinue it at an early 
date. It is doubtless because the data on which this 
table is based come entirely from the operators and 
their local associations that this message was conveyed 
to them in order that they, the parties most largely at 
interest, might make such provision as possible for its 
continuance. . Hus 

It should be clearly understood that no other part of 
the weekly report is or has been at.stake. The statis- 
tics of total production of bituminous coal, anthracite 
and coke—the most valuable feature of the report—is 
based entirely on figures furnished by the railroads. 
The published data on distribution, shipments through 
New England gateways, tidewater and Lake dumpings 
and distribution also come from the railroads and 
sources other than the. operators. The weekly report 
of the Geological Survey.as now issued is a development 
through several years of sources of information, a study 
of the needs of the industries and the country for that 
type of report and of a friendly liaison between the 
members of the Survey and those operators, railroads, 
consumers and others who supply the facts. That part 
of the finished reports contributed by the operators is 
small compared with the cost of putting their figures 
in shape for publication. It is this part that Director 
Smith has indicated he finds it necessary to forgo be- 
cause of lack of funds. The remainder, we have every 
reason to believe, he has every intention of continuing. 

In view of these facts there has been some surprise 
that the board of directors of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation should ask the President of the United States 
for an executive order transferring not only the part 
of the weekly report to which they contribute and which 
is in jeopardy but the remainder as well to another de- 
partment of the government. To rescue this important 
portion from the prospective scrap heap required and 
requires no order from the President. The weekly 
report was not inaugurated by executive order nor has 
it been specifically mentioned in the appropriation bills 
by the Congress. 

If the Department of the Interior should find it 
necessary to curtail the report and the Department 
of Commerce is willing to assume the work, there 
is nothing in official red tape in Washington to interfere. 
This situation is quite generally appreciated, which 
makes it the more difficult to understand why the gov- 
ernment relations committee of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation should have gone out of its way to raise the 
issue of the transfer of this activity from the one 
department to the other, an issue raised in the Freling- 
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huysen bill and repudiated and repulsed by the same 
coal operators. 


We are unwilling to give credence to the opinion held © 


by some that the resolution to the President was 
prompted by a dissatisfaction with the work on the 
report in Mr. Fall’s department and a desire to have it 
done by Mr. Hoover’s. Such is not the temper of the 
men in the coal industry. It should be understood that 
the money that is available in the Department of Com- 
merce is not in that bureau in which are found Mr. 
Morris and Mr. Wadleigh, devoted to foreign and 
domestic commerce in coal, but rather in the Census 
Bureau. 

If the work be transferred it will fall to clerks 
trained in getting out reports at ten- and five-year in- 
tervals, and with no technical, sympathetic or under- 
standing supervision such as furnished by the Geological 
Survey or possible in the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. As for the transfer of surplus money 
now available from the Census Bureau to the Commerce 
Bureau, we can but suggest that the opportunity for 
and possibility of such is comparable to a transfer to 
the Survey of money that might be available in some 
other bureau of the Interior Department, as the ship! 
Land Office or the Reclamation Service. 

Nevertheless, if Mr. Hoover will have the Cereus 
Bureau, which is temporarily in funds, undertake the 
clerical work of getting out the weekly reports on per- 
centages of time worked and time lost because of: car 
shortage, no market, etc., the continuity. of a valuable 
record will be preserved until such time as the Geo- 
logical Survey be furnished sufficient appropriation to 
do the work. To arrange this calls for nothing more 
than ‘an informal conversation over the telephone he- 
tween two men in Washington. The larger’ question of 
whether the statistical work on coal and coké developed 
by the Survey belongs there or somewhere else is a 
matter being considered by the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of Executive Departments of the Federal 
Government, a bane: ah which is expected early next 
year. SE 





WITH A TONNAGE PRACTICALLY EQUAL to 1920, the 
Lake season of 1921 has closed with no such furor or 
hetic finish as last year. In round numbers, 23,000,000 
net.tons of bituminous coal—cargo and bunker—were 
loaded at lower Lake Erie ports this year, which is much 
less than the more than 29,000,000 tons in the record 
year of 1918 but, compared with 22,750,000 tons in 1919 
and 23,667,000 tons in 1920, is a noteworthy showing 
in view of the general depression in business. 

The really significant thing about the figures this 
year, however, is not the total dumped but the quantity 
taken in at the Lake Superior American docks. From 
such data as are available now it is evident that the 
commercial docks on Lake Superior have taken as much 
coal this year as in 1918, when the total movement was 
some 3,000,000 tons greater than this year. In 1918 
American docks on the upper lake received 12,727,000 
tons, of which about 6,000,000 tons went to Ashland, 
Marquette and the copper range. The copper and iron 
mining industries have taken little coal this year, the 
railroads less than in 1918 and the iron and steel inter- 
ests much less. The movement to American docks, com- 
mercial and industrial, this year has fallen little short 
of 10,000,000 tons. Plainly the Northwest is not only 
fortified for winter but well prepared against a short- 
age in the event of a strike next spring. 
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Plunger of Low-Temperature Carbonizing Retort Expels 
Product as a Bar, a Knife Slicing Off Briquets* 


Process in Which No After-Treatment Is Provided — Raffloer Experi- 
menting with Thirty-Five Foot Retort with Interior Convergent Flutings 
and Compressing Roller, Coal Being Carbonized in Two-Inch Layer 


By A. THAUt 


Oxelésund, Sweden 


ature carbonization have now consumed a period 

of twenty years, it may be thought surprising 
that this process has had so little development. Upon 
the other hand, the time that has elapsed indicates 
that extraordinary difficulties had to be surmounted. 
Those intimately acquainted with the circumstances 
know that the progress of the art has been delayed 
by the difficulties encountered in converting the res- 
idue into a marketable fuel. Upon this the economic 
value of the process hinges. Many, if not most, of the 
plants suggested and designed lack this essential prop- 
erty. A good example of this difficulty is that pre- 
sented by the Coalite process in England, which, after 
twenty years of experimentation, part of which was 
on an extremely large scale, has only in recent years 
achieved satisfactory results and this only with newly- 
designed stationary retorts. A plant of this type and 
of commercial size has been erected at Barnsley, in 
Yorkshire. 


(J stare carn: that experiments in low-temper- 


CARBOCOAL, A TWO-STAGE PROCESS 


Another conspicuous example is the American Carbo- 
coal process, which, after a comparatively few years 
of intense and well-directed experimentation at Irving- 
ton, N: J., reached the desired goal. What probably 
is the largest low-temperature carbonization plant in 
the world employing this process has been erected at 
South Clinchfield, in Virginia. Though for the Coal- 
ite process a good quality of coal is essential, the 
Carbocoal process is practically independent of the 
. quality of fuel used as long as it contains sufficient 
gas to insure a closed circuit for operating the plant. 
In this latter process the semi-coke is pulverized, 
mixed with pitch and pressed into briquets, which are 
again carbonized, leaving a marketable fuel of homo- 
geneous texture and high quality. 

An ideal low-temperature carbonizing process 
would, of course, be one in which a marketable fuel of 
definite shape was obtained in a single operation. 
This also should insure the highest yield of byprod- 
ucts, though the word byproducts is hardly justifiable 
in this connection. The use of a revolving retort 
would be highly desirable in a plant of this kind. 

Though the suggestion of Fischer, mentioned in the 
preceding article, that a loose roller be placed inside 
the revolving retort to assure compression of the 
fuel while coking, could not, for obvious reasons, be 
adopted in a plant working on a large commercial 
scale, Raffloer has followed up this idea and brought 
out a plant of rather remarkable design. This com- 
bines the advantages of a revolving retort with con- 

*A sequel to A. Thau’s article entitled “Devices for Speeding Low 
Temperature Carbonization and Procuring a Dense and Non- 


Friable Product,’ which appeared Dec, 1. 
#Coke-works superintendent, Oxeldsund Iron Works. 


tinuous operation and compression of the fuel, obtain- 
ing thereby a residue of definite shape and of dense, 
marketable quality. 

The retort is shown diagrammatically in the accom- 
panying illustration, both in longitudinal and vertical 
cross section. It consists of a steel cylinder, A, provided 
with two annular rings, B, which rest upon rollers, C. 
At the charging end the retort closes, gas-tight, against 
the stationary end plate, D, which is of heavy cast iron. 
On the opposite end it fits in a similar manner against 
the face of the stationary chamber, /’, which is open on 
the side toward the retort. The whole device is placed 
in an oven, F, built of firebrick, forming an annular 
heating space equidistant from the retort all the way 
round. 

Underneath this oven, the heating-gas main, G, is 
suspended, This is provided at equal intervals with a 
number of vertical bunsen burners the ends of which 
pass through holes provided in the bottom of the brick- 
work, F’, so that the burning gas plays upon the shell 
of the retort. In the top of the annular oven, F’, pas- 
sages, J, are arranged for the escape of the waste gases. 
In practice these are covered with sliding dampers for 
regulating the combustion. Above the oven, F’, the con- 
necting flue, J is installed. This is connected by means 
of a damper to a chimney flue or direct to the steel 
chimney, K. 

On the inside the retort is provided with ribs which 
divide the inner surface into a number of longitudinal 
cells, L; these are.slightly tapered, being narrower at 
the discharge end of the retort. Near the bottom of 
the retort rests a heavy cast-iron roller, M, guided by a 
protruding shaft running in a bearing in the end plate 
of the discharge chamber, #. The roller, M, is grooved 
lengthwise, its grooves corresponding to the projecting 
ribs of the retort shell, so that;the space between the 
grooves momentarily underneath the roll covers the 
lowest cell, L. 

Because the grooves of the roller, M, grip or mesh 
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PLANT WHICH DISTILLS COAL AND MAKES BRIQUETS 


The fine coal entering the cylinder falls into the cellular recep- 
tacles, L, and is compressed by the grooved roller, M, as the cyl- 
inder is revolved. Forced by the action of a ram, a mass of semi- 
eoke is thrust out at W, where it is cut off by a knife so as to 
form a small brick of semi-coke. 
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with the ribs of the cells, L, the roller revolves auto- 
matically with the retort and does not require a 
separate drive. Furthermore, the lowest cell, L, is 
always tightly covered. The roller does not reach 
entirely to the charging end of the retort, the distance 
not covered by it being taken up by the broad annular 
sleeve, N, covering the cells all around throughout its 
length, so that the fuel occupying the cells cannot fall 
out. Near the end wall, D, on the charging end, the 
retort carries a\toothed driving ring, O, which meshes 
with the small pinion wheel of the driving shaft, P. 


FEEDS COAL INTO EACH CELL SEPARATELY 


The casting forming the retort wall on this end is 
provided with a hopper, Q, taking the form of a steeply- 
tapered funnel. In the bottom of the end wall, D, a 
charging hole is provided, the cross-sectional area of 
which is proportionate to that of a cell, L. Outward, in 
line with the lower cell and the charging opening, the 
funnel, Q, forms a horizontal branch, R, in which a 
plunger, S, is moved by means of a connecting rod 
actuated by the common drive, 7, which revolves the 
retort and operates the plunger. The stationary 
chamber, FE, on the discharge end of the retort bears 
upon its top the pipe connection, U, that removes the 
gases evolved by the distillation of the fuel. At the 
bottom the chamber, H£, forms a branch, V, through 
which the coke briquets are discharged. In operation 
this is designed like that shown in Fig. 2 of the pre- 
ceding article, so that no gas can escape with the dis- 
charged fuel nor can air be drawn in at this point. The 
branch can also extend horizontally and be provided 
with a water-spraying device for cooling the briquets 
as they are being discharged. 

The method of operating this retort is easily under- 
stood. The drive is so arranged that the retort is 
stationary while the plunger travels forward or inward 
and revolves only when the plunger has been withdrawn. 
A certain quantity of fuel which must be in a finely 
divided state falls to the bottom of the funnel, Q, filling 
the space behind the plunger, S. As soon as the retort 
comes to a stop, a cell, L, is in line with the plunger, S, 
and is covered by the roller, M. As force is necessary 
to move the fuel forward throughout the entire length 
of the tapered cell under the stroke of the plunger, the 
coal is compressed into a dense briquet of bar shape, of 
length proportional to the length of the retort. 


CuT OFF LIKE CLAY BRICK BUT WITH A KNIFE 


With each stroke of the plunger the fuel in the lower 
briquet bar is moved forward toward the discharge end 
of the retort, from which it protrudes a certain distance, 
corresponding to the stroke of the plunger. At the low- 
est point of the retort a knife is fixed in the chamber, 
E, and with the further movement of the retort, corre- 
sponding to the width of the cell, LZ, the protruding bar 
of fuel is brought against this knife and a definite 
length sheared off. The briquet thus formed then falls 
into the discharge pit, V, and is moved forward into 
the quenching channel. The retort thus does not move 
continuously but makes a short stop from cell to cell, 
permitting the plunger partly to charge and discharge, 
by a single stroke, each successive cell. 

As the fuel must travel a certain distance Gators it 
becomes sufficiently heated to insure its amalgamation, 
the annular sleeve cover, N, is inserted to prevent it 
from falling out of the cells. During the charging and 
discharging operation, the lower cell in each case is 
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completely closed on three sides, and is only open at its 
discharge end, allowing the coke to be pressed out. 

Raffloer’s retort, which as yet is in only the experi- 
mental state, will have a length of about 35 ft. and a 
diameter of from 80 to 100 in. Such a retort, 35 ft. 
long and 80 in. in diameter, has a heating surface of 
approximately 1,076 sq.ft. and with a layer of fuel 2 in. 
thick holds approximately 106 cu.ft. of coal, which in 
the compressed state has a specific gravity of from 0.8 
to unity. 

Allowing one hour for the coal to pass through a cell, 
the capacity of the retort would be equal to about fifty 
tons per day. The heating of such a retort is so regu- 
lated that the heat is lowest on the charging end and 
gradually increases toward the discharge, so that the 
coal is gently penetrated by the heat on its way through 
the machine. An average temperature of 842 deg. F. 
is maintained. 

The advantages inherent to this ingenious process 
are too obvious to demand special comment. It should 
be mentioned, however, that this is the first design of a 
revolving retort yielding, without after-treatment, a 
marketable fuel of dense structure and definite size and 
shape. The tar oil obtained from fuel treated in this 
retort is lower in free carbon than that from any other 
low-temperature carbonizing device, as the gas is with- 
drawn from an atmosphere that is entirely free from 
coal dust or other fine particles, the fuel being firmly 
held between the ribs forming the cells. 


LENGTHENING LIFE OF CARBONIZING RETORT 


As was mentioned earlier, cast iron and steel as used 
in low-temperature carbonizing retorts will not with- 
stand heat continuously applied for any length of time, 
even though the actual temperature be comparatively 
low. The revolving retort is invariably made of steel 
plate, as the weight of cast iron prohibits its application 
in the shell of such devices. The effect of the heat upon 
the shell, however, is much less noticeable in a revolving 
retort than in a stationary one. This probably is 
because the gas flames ‘do not impinge continuously 
upon the same spot as they do in the case of fixed 
retorts. Furthermore, in revolving retorts, where the 
same area is exposed to the direct influence of the gas 
flames for only a comparatively short time, the heat can 
distribute itself better and more evenly throughout the 
whole material. 

Although the revolving retort is thus to a much less 
degree subject to the detrimental effects of the heat, a 
slow corrosion must, nevertheless, in time be reckoned 
with, and efforts to counteract it, as far as possible, 
are already being made. 

In the American retort invented by Thomas, and 
shown on page 874 of last week’s issue, the shell is 
provided with a double lining of firebrick, and the com- 
bustion flues are arranged between the linings so that 
the iron shell simply serves as a mantle and protecting 
cover and does not come in contact with the direct 
heat at all. 

Another suggestion having the same end in view is 
under trial by American engineers. The attempt is 
being made to prolong the life of directly-heated steel 
shells of coking retorts by covering or coating their 
outside surfaces with a layer of aluminum. The results 
obtained are said to be highly promising, and the 
aluminum has proved to be a satisfactory protection 
against the scaling and porosity which the me 
gases would otherwise cause. 
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COAL-LOADING SHOVEL AT BLANCHARD NO. 1 MINE, WYANO, PA.* 


Stripping and Selling Coal on a Dead Market—II 


Wire Brooms Deprecated—Contractors’ Side-Dump Car with Side Boards 
Advocated—Sixty-Pound Rail and Three-Foot Gage Preferred—Strip-Pit 
Coal Not a Mixed Fuel—Action of Coal in Use Should Be Observed 


By WILLIAM G. BLANCHARDt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE stripping shovel employed at Blanchard No. 1 

mine uncovers a cut of coal that may be as 

much as 110 ft. wide but which usually averages 
about 75 ft. in width. A 6-in. band of draw slate lies 
immediately on top of the main bed. The roof coal 
directly above this, which varies in thickness from zero 
up to 3 ft., being broken up by many partings, generally 
is so dirty as to be unmerchantable. As a result 
attempts are rarely. made to recover any part of it, and 
the stripping shovel removes it with the roof slate. 

In digging, this roof slate appears as an easily dis- 
tinguishable white indicator, in contrast with the coal 
above and below it. A skilled operator, by exercising 
care, can uncover the main bed uniformly and with 
remarkable accuracy, neither digging into the coal nor 
leaving any appreciable amount of draw slate to be 
cleaned up by hand. 

With a wide band of uncovered coal ahead of the 
loading shovel lying out in broad daylight and plainly 
visible to the watchful eye at all times, the coal can 
always be picked up and loaded into cars as a clean, 
merchantable product. Careful and intelligent super- 
vision .at this point will insure a coal as free from 
foreign matter as would be possible were it loaded from 
an underground working. 





*The shovel is digging in preparatory to loading coal already 
stripped. It will proceed toward the foreground, which, it may be 
noted, is scraped ready for loading. The track is in the middle 
of the cut, which is its first position. After the coal has been 
taken out'on this, the inner side, the track will be shifted toward 
the bank and the coal on the other side removed. The man on 
the. right with the square-edged shovel is cleaning off the top 
of the coal. The course of the stripping shovel is so curved around 
the contour of the coal area that the end of the stripping appears 
to be visible, but, of course, that is not so, 

7General manager, Blanchard Coal Co. 


Study of the bed of coal under discussion will give 
the reader a better insight into the conditions which 
must be met in operation. The thickness of the coal 
ordinarily varies from 90 to 100 in. It is quite free 
from bands and slate partings with the exception of the 
two well-known Pittsburgh bearing-in bands which 
occur just below the middle of the bed and are separated 
from each other by only a few inches. In this locality 
one of the bands generally averages about 4 in. in thick- 
ness and the other less than + in., the whole represent- 
ing on an average less than 0.75 per cent. of the entire 
height of the coal. 

After the big shovel has stripped a section of coal the 
top needs no further cleaning except immediately in 
front of the coal shovel. Here the surface is scraped 
with ordinary square-pointed coal shovels. With rea- 
sonable care the top of the coal can be thus cleaned so 
thoroughly that practically no dirt is visible. Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that 4 in. of extraneous solid 
matter still remains over the entire surface of the 
scraped coal, although not visible to the naked eye. 
Even with such negligent preparation this impurity will 
compose less than 0.16 per cent of the total bed height. 
The figure normally attained probably is about 0.05 per 
cent. 

The operator of the loading shovel should exercise 
great care so as not to dig into the bottom, under the 
coal. A good practice is to have the loading shovel leave 
about 1 in. of bottom coal in the pit. This is after- 
ward lifted by hand, and as it breaks cleanly from the 
fire clay beneath, less than 0.25 per cent of ash-pro- 
ducing material is. loaded from the bottom. This prac- 
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tice is simple and effective, and as the work is under 
supervision at all times its thoroughness is perfectly 
controllable. 

From experience and careful calculation it is believed 
that the coal shovel loads less than one per cent of the 
foreign matter, including the bearing-in bands, and of 
this, much is removed on the picking table. 

Consideration of these figures as well as practical 
experience have demonstrated that the use of such 
preparation equipment as mechanically-operated wire 
brooms or hydraulic machinery for cleaning the top of 
the coal is of no particular value, being only needless 
expense. Excellent results may be obtained by adhering 
to two simple rules: Scrape the top clean and keep up 
off the bottom. 

For removing coal from a stripping operation no other 
conveyance on the market is so suitable as is the ordi- 
nary contractors’ side-dump car. 
constructed cars, those with either drop or gabled 
bottoms, or those of all-steel. construction usually is 
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2 |Tonngge....... | | 


Payroll ancmeee ot ee Se 
Other labor”. waar F ; Pe 34 ; £5¢] | 
Oils and greases.......... Rs. oat | 
Gasoline.... ... “<< 
Sand. A ds 
Explosiv a 4 : 
Miscellaneous supplies... 0.0. 0....6..00. 2.008. ahs Sie ee 
Repair parts and spares. . 
Freight and express inbound 
|Telephone. Tay, 

Tarht Sheerness cae 

Powel; tier hee sad 

Office supplies and expense 
Boarding house supplies less ‘ps ayroll deductions. 
Stable feed and supplies Wt Teh LRORYs Ry. f 
Extra teaming:..... ea 

Perms OA Pb SIT 4 Ae ae | 
Miscellaneous expense . aes «fee & eodetale re een iP 








—OOCBDNAUALWN = OCWUMSIA UW 


BRD Ra mee et es ees es et es es ee 
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23. |Total operating expense... 252.0025. nti nee oh. Fee wt 
24 |\Total oper: ating expense pe er tone ee ae ee i 1| 





. Office J.xpense | 
25 |Office salaries....... [Res aie ; ‘ 

26 |Rent SEP ee ewe SP To ; ; 
27 Telephone and telegr: iph : ie Ree eee ‘ | 
28 |Stationery and supplies snprgswiz.) Se Ligeseese tote: : . 
29 |Miscellaneous office expense eine Ses Meee ER Me 





33’ |Office overhead |. 21sec MAN 3'9, he. aN et 
34 |Office overhead, per ton Sats ! BCS 





General Overhead | 
35 |Officers’ salaries. : | 
36 |Fees. Hears) eee : 
37 |Taxes (no excess profit or income). sa 2 eee, a aT {| 
38 |\Insurance. Sacto ae 

39 |Interest and discount 

40 |Auto operation. . 
40 Traveling. 2. 8 eau 
42 |Miscellaneous expense 

43 petlacian interest... 











46 |General overhead. 
47 |General overhead, per ton 








48 |Depletion at . 


: .¢c. per ton. 
49 |Depreciation at 


ec. per ton 


50 |Total cost...... 20 UR USS ee Pee SI chang 24 
51 |Total cost per ton RARE es as Nit 3 . 

Sales 

52 Gross sales realization...............0.0.-0-05 ‘2 NR tA 
53 iGross sales realization, ne TGOW. 2o, eee ee 
54 Shae a and rentals. Stee COR ae ae 
55 |Freight and price allowances. ............¢..5. 








| 
i feat ene alle 
56:jNet sales realization. j2.0).5 Ss. foes cesta seers |) Ls boee 
57 |Net sales realization, per PONE, eae ee ate Tl eee | . .. 
\| 
SSuINGt profit oc tu ede ee one oe eee ee ee 2! 1 ul eal a 
59 |Net profit, per toni). veto i SCE ea 7 es Bk 








*In the original cost sheet provision is made for each of the 
twelve months. 
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To use specially- 


unfortunate. At the end of a year or so, even if some 
of these specially-built cars remain in running order 
(which is doubtful), they usually will be discarded. 

The chief advantages of the contractors’ side-dump 
car are ruggedness and simplicity in operation. It will 
stand severe usage with little or no cost for upkeep and 
the doors will open and close with equal facility regard- 
less of the season. As an illustration of the ruggedness 
of this car an instance may be cited where seven of 
these cars dropped off the end of the tipple shown in 
Fig. 1 through a distance of 54 ft., each loaded with 
six tons of coal. The fall was a sheer drop to the 
railroad tracks below, and yet the cars had only to be 
put back on the track and a few splintered planks re- 
placed to restore them to service. 

Even this type of car, however, is not all that could 
be desired for the movement of coal because it is com- 
paratively heavy for such a relatively light material. 
Furthermore, the center of gravity of the ear is so 
high, especially when side boards are used, that good 


hauling speed can be maintained only over the best. 


of tracks. A careful check usually will disclose the 
fact that the haulage of the coal from the shovel to 
the tipple, including the laying and maintenance of the 
coal track in the pit, represents an appreciable expense, 
and seeing that it is advisable to haul the maximum 
load possible on each car, side boards should always be 
used. 

At this plant trips consist of seven 5-cu.yd. Western 
cars with 12-in. side boards. Thus the trip has a capac- 
ity of about fifty tons. Without the boards the largest 
capacity attainable ranges between thirty and thirty- 
five tons. This smaller capacity would necessitate at 
least a 50 per cent increase in the number of daily trips 
to the tipple, if the same output was to be attained, 


TRACK AMPLY STRONG BUT READILY MovABLE 


Sixty-pound rails have been found to be most advan- 
tageous for the coal track in the pit. 
and rigidity of this size of rail allow the use of the 


minimum number of ties, yet it is not too heavy for ~ 


the track gang to handle. It usually will be found that 
with a lighter rail so many additional ties will be re- 
quired to prevent it from bending on the ungraded coal 


surface that the seeming advantage gained by its light ° 


weight will be lost. Furthermore, the lighter rail does 
not afford as much sanding area as does the heavier one. 


Rails weighing more than 60 lb. per yard are too heavy — 


and cumbersome to handle effectively in the pit. 

On the main lines leading from the pit to the tipple 
certainly not less than 60-lb. rail should be employed, 
and it usually will be found that for light rolling stock 
this weight makes an excellent track and insures rapid 
haulage. The chief factor in the maintenance of this 
main-line track is drainage. The importance of this 
item should never be overlooked and the line always 
should be deeply ditched on both sides with culverts 
provided to discharge the water to the outside of the 
hill at regular intervals. Neglect of this precaution 
means constant care, a poor track, slow haulage and 
numerous wrecks. 


A 36-in. gage is used, as wider track widths do not - 


work out to advantage. With greater distance between 


rails longer ties must be used, making the track much — 
more unwieldy and more difficult to put down, take up - 


or throw over. 
At this operation an arrangement was made whereby 
the stripped coal could be screened and loaded from a 


i 
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Tipple, 
Approach and 
Storage Bin 


The lessor of the 
tipple believed that 
the trips would 
rack, and the fall- 
ing coal would 
strain, that build- 
ing, so the approach 
and tipple were kept 
separate. The _ in- 
clined shed on the 
right houses’ the 
eonveyor which 
raises the coal to 
the screens in the 
tipple and = serves . 
also as a_ picking 
table. 





tipple already erected and adjacent to the property. 
This tipple has three loading tracks beneath it, so that 
13-in. lump, #-in. lump, mine-run, nut, nut-and-slack, 
slack, or straight #-in. slack can be made. 

The approach to this tipple presented quite a problem. 
A rule was made prohibiting all tying of the approach 
to the existing structure, as it was feared that such a 
procedure would cause vibrations to be transferred from 
the approach to the tipple. Fig. 3 shows the layout 
finally: effected. It has been operating satisfactorily. 
All bents were set up on sound, substantial mud sills 
without the use of any concrete whatever. During the 
two years in which the structure has been standing not 
a single bent has had to be elevated or realigned. 

Coal trains dump into the center of a 500-ton storage 
bin which is lined with sheet steel and has a discharge 
opening measuring 86 x 42 in. From the bin the coal 
proceeds over a reciprocating plate feeder onto a 4-ft. 
rubber belt that serves both as a picking table and as 
an elevating conveyor. By this it is delivered to chutes, 
discharging either to the screen or to a single-roll 
crusher below. One 15-hp. motor operates the belt and 
feeder, giving a capacity of more than 200 tons per 
hour. The coal is picked as it passes along the belt 
and highly satisfactory results are attained by this 
practice. Small screens in the plate feeder discharge 
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the coal to the belt. with the slack underneath, and, as 
the belt is wide and flat and has a uniform slow travel, 
the moving coal can be watched without unduly tiring 
the eye. What little slate is present travels with the 
lump and can be easily seen and removed. 

The single-roll crusher with all the conveying machin- 
ery was built of standard Jeffrey parts adapted to this 
particular layout and plans. During the process of 
loading, the railroad cars are spotted under the tipple 
by means of Fairmont car retarders. The control 
handles have been so arranged that from one point on 
the lower deck of the tipple the conveyor can be stopped 
and started, or any of the cars on the loading tracks 
can be dropped when necessary. With this layout it 
has been found that four men and two boys can thor- 
oughly pick and load up to 2,000 tons in a 10-hour day. 

Inspection of the cars while loading will show whether 
the picking is being done effectively. A written report 
on each car loaded is made, including the appearance 
of the coal, the thoroughness of the preparation and 
the fulness of the car This last item is included be- 
cause only railroad weights are used, and by this report 
the company is able to detect any loss from bad-order 
cars which may occur between the tipple and the weigh- 
ing point. 

Costs are analyzed by checking each item at the end 


FIG, 2. 


Under the 
Tipple 


Three tracks under 
a single tipple span 
is a somewhat un- 
usual arrangement, 
Note the réetarder 
on the left which 
regulates the pas- 
sage of the car 
unde: the _ tipple. 
right to left 


From 
the men are: W. G. 
Blanchard, general 
manager; Cc. M. 


Blanchard, mining 
engineer, formerly 
of Birmingham, 
Ala.; P. W. Rainier, 
superintendent, for- 
merly in the gold 
dredgings of South 
Africa, and C. A. 
Snyder, shipper and 
ehief clerk, 
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of every month, and as an aid in so doing the cost 
sheet shown herewith is used. This ‘sheet gives the 
various items, each of which is highly important. The 
totals at the end of the year supply some real and accu- 
rate information. The superintendent each month is 
furnished with a sheet showing the operating expense 
for the preceding month. This materially assists him 
in keeping down the costs. In addition to this, expenses 
are further analyzed under the heads of water-system 
operation, drilling and shooting, stripping-shovel oper- 
ation, coal-shovel operation, coal hauling and tipping. 

In order to market a stripped coal successfully one 
must know this particular fuel frem A to Z. Many 
analyses skould be made from samples taken in the 
different parts of the property both from points on and 
along the crop and on and along the cuts back into the 
hill. A careful study of the results will show just what 
classification the particular coal in question will come 
under, and, more important still, the amount of extreme 
variation in these analyses from point to point on the 
property. 
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One condition not always considered is that usually 
in an underground mine during the day’s run the various 
small cars, of coal will come from such widely separated 
points that the analyses from day to day will be fairly 
uniform. But if the individual analyses were taken 
from different faces in various parts of the mine, wide 
variations would be found. 

In the stripping plant, on the other hand, the entire 
loading for any given day comes from a comparatively 
restricted area, so that the average analysis will be that 
of the coal for that particular location. And so from 
day to day, the loading being from different parts of 
the property, analyses will vary accordingly. This, then. 
is the reason why one must know the extent of fhese 
variations, and thus be able to judge beforehand 
whether their maximum value in either direction is 
likely to make the coal unsuited for a given customer’s 
requirements. 

The appearance of the coal should be studied care- 
fully and a daily record kept to show whether it is 
coming out black and shiny or whether it carries a red 
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FIG. 3. DETAILS OF APPROACH, STORAGE BIN 


The tipple is old, having been built for 
mine cars. The location of the horns and 
the level of the loaded track is noted on 
the right in the side elevation. The tower 


own foundation, 


of the tipple end. 


or a clay stain. All the clay-stained and red-stained 
coal should be checked carefully to see whether the 
analysis has been affected by the action which caused 
the discoloration. It usually will be found that it has 
not, and that the stain injures only the appearance and 
not the fuel value of the coal. The structure of the 
coal itself also should be studied, in order to determine 
its friability as compared with that of other fuels. 
This will be a valuable aid in placing it in the hands 
of the proper customer. 

In addition to these investigations, which can be 
made at the strip pit, many trips should be taken to 
watch the coal while being fired and to study the results 
obtained in as large a variety of equipment and unde’ 
conditions varying as widely as possible. A careful 
study here usually will show that the value of the coal 
for industrial purposes does not depend altogether on 
its appearance or its laboratory analysis, for in many 
instances an inferior-looking, badly stained coal will 
develop a more effective heat than will a black shiny 
fuel from another mine, even though that coal has an 
equal or better laboratory analysis. Of course, some 
coal will give widely different results when burned in 
different types of stokers, and some will give widely 
divergent results in the same stoker. It probably is 
safe to say that even the poorest coals, if they have 


FIG. 4 


Three Hundred 
and Forty Ton 
Shovel 


This shovel will 
handle in one day 
as much as 300 men 
and 100 teams. In 


this view the shovel 
is ‘“dead.-heading”’ . 
over barren land to 
the next area to be 


stripped. As pass- 
age had to be made 
over soft ground 
the shovel had to 
be carefully han- 
dled. 


AND CONVEYOR. 


at the head of the elevator stands on its 
and the approach is entirely 
separate from the tipple, 
The bin will hold 500 tons. the 


THOSE OF TIPPLE NOT SHOWN 


The. size of this bin makes it necessary to 
place the trestle stringers more than 45 ft. 
above the top of the railroad rail, causing 
approach trestle to be unusually high. 


being 3 ft. clear 


any body or firmness of structure, will burn with satis- 
factory results in many modern types of stokers. 
Selection of any fuel is, of course, a problem in balanc- 
ing prices and freight rates against effective heat units, 
ash disposal and the like. 

Armed with the knowledge above suggested one can 
select a list of consumers who can use a particular coal 
to advantage. Then with a little persuasion one usu- 
ally can obtain from them, even in a dead market, 
sufficient business to operate the plant profitably. It 
has been my experience that the average coal buyer is 
neither as “hard shelled” nor as “hard boiled” as he 
generally has the reputation of being, and that a quiet 
talk, based on a full knowledge of and confidence in 
your product, will convince the most skeptical. Then, 
if an order is obtained, all that remains for the producer 
to do is to live up to his sales representation. This 
should not be difficult, provided the right coal has been 
sold in the right place and no results have been promised 
that cannot be obtained in everyday practice. 

Take, for an example, the coal coming from the 
Blanchard No. 1 mine, under discussion. It is a high- 
grade Youghiogheny, or Westmoreland, gas coal in 
which the sulphur content will consistently average 
less than 1 per cent. The ash will vary somewhat but 
will run about 8 per cent. The heat-content of a pound 
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of the dry coal will range pretty consistently between 
14,000 and 14,500 B.t.u. no matter whether the fuel is 
red-stained or black and shiny. The coal burns freely 
to a powdery ash without clinkering. It gives off its 
high gas yield freely and easily and furnishes its results 
in producers that are mechanically agitated. It makes 
an excellent byproduct coke of high porosity and firm 
structure, such as is required for blast-furnace opera- 
tion. The amount and character of the sulphur content 
are such as to make the coal particularly suited for 
metallurgical heating, yet it serves excellently where 
boilers must be pushed to high overload capacity. In 
such a case, because of the low moisture content, the 
character of the ash, and the structure of the fuel itself, 
a ton of this coal under a boiler in many instances will 
evaporate more pounds of water than will a ton and a 
half of some so-called high grade steam coals. 

Armed then with this knowledge, which has been 
gained through wide experience under the most rigid 
comparisons and tests, it is not particularly difficult for 
one to go out and market this coal intelligently and 
honestly, knowing that the product when fired will fully 
justify all that has been said of it. 


Producer Gas, Deriving Little Sulphur from 
Coal, Makes Good Iron-Works Fuel 


ITH the failing supply of natural gas many 

attempts have been made to find some suitable 
substitute fuel. Among those tried have been pulverized 
coal, water gas, crude oil, and gas from coke-ovens, 
blast-furnaces and producers. Though each of these 
seems to possess its own peculiar advantages, pulverized 
fuel, petroleum and producer gas appear to be particu- 
larly adapted to use in plants remote from coke ovens 
or blast furnaces. 

“Clean cold producer gas from bituminous coal’ was 
made the subject of a highly interesting and instruc- 
tive paper presented by C. F. Kaufman before the 
Metropolitan Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at Newark, N. J., Friday eve- 
ning, Oct. 28, 1921. In this paper and the discussion 
that followed some details were brought out that may 
be significant to coal producers, particularly those of the 
West and Middle: West. 


EXTRACT TAR FROM GAS WITH SPUN GLASS MAT 


Producer gas may be utilized either raw—that is, 
hot and containing all the tar given off from the coal— 
or cold with the tar extracted. Of these two the latter 
seems to be the more advantageous method. Extraction 
of the tar is fairly easy, the gas being first passed 
through a mat of spun-glass wool and then through an 
extractor not differing greatly in principle from the 
eliminator used in steam lines. Tar thus withdrawn 
from the coal is returned to the producer and sprayed 
over the top of the fuel bed. Here’it is largely broken 
up or “cracked” into gas. Tar’ coming from the coal 
where reutilization of this kind is practiced is of a 
much more liquid character than when it is not returned 
to the producer. 

Another, and for metallurgical work a highly impor- 
tant, consideration is the fact that only a small por- 
tion of the sulphur contained in the original coal is 
finally delivered with the gas, At one large plant using 
this fuel in the manufacture of high-grade alloy and 
tool steel 93 per cent of the sulphur in the coal is left 


. water. 
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behind by the gas. The quantity of this element, there- 
fore, that may be absorbed by the metal from the fuel 
used in the process of manufacture is comparatively 
small. This would render the gas from a fuel relatively 
high in sulphur quite suitable for ordinary purposes of 
metallurgy, such as steel making, steel forging and 
heat treatment. 


Don’t ROAST ASH AT HIGH TEMPERATURE 


The actual quantity of sulphur carried over with the 
gas depends upon many factors. The first of these is 
the form in which this substance occurs in the coal. 
If present as pyrite it is readily carried off in the ash, 
but the manipulation of the producer will strongly 
influence the percentage that will find its way into the 
gas. Thus continuous roasting of the ash at high tem- 
perature tends to drive sulphur over with the gas. 
Organic sulphur also is highly susceptible to eexpulsion 
in a gaseous state. The treatment of the cooling water 
also affects the quality of the gas. If part of this water 
runs to waste and makeup is introduced to take its 
place much sulphur is carried away with the rejected 
If the cooling water is continuously recircu- 
lated it soon becomes saturated and can, of course, 
remove no more sulphur from the gas. 


MANY TYPES OF PLANTS USE PRODUCER GAS 


Several well-known users have employed this fuel for 
years past. The Ford Motor Co., both at its Highland 
Park (Mich.) and Walkersville (Ont.) plants, does 
miscellaneous heat treating with producer gas made 
from Ohio and Kentucky coals. 


Ohio coal. 


producer gas from many different coals, for this firm 


usually buys its fuel from its customers, and these, 


as everyone knows, are scattered over an extremely 


wide range of coal territory. The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Co. does heat treating and forging with ~ 
producer gas made from either West Virginia or Ken- — 


tucky coal. The Standard Horse Nail Co., of New 


Brighton, Pa., and the Reliance Manufacturing Co., 
of Massillon; Ohio, use Massillon coal in gas producers. 
The former uses producer gas on light forging work ~ 
The Reliance’ 


and in the making of horseshoe nails. 
company uses the gas for heat treating steel in rotary 
furnaces. 


HAVE NOT DRAWN FIRES FOR OVER THREE YEARS 


The uses to which producer gas can be and is even — 


now being put are legion. Not only is it suited to metal- 
lurgy but also to power generation both in the internal- 
combustion engine and under the steam boiler. 


pering, smithing and similar furnaces, in glass manu- 
facture, in the making or cooking of cereal food products 
and the like. Producers as now made are quite reliable 
and one plant is now in operation the fires of which 
have not been drawn for more than three years. Be- 
cause of its cleanliness, flexibility and ease of control 
it would appear that this fuel will find even wider 
application inthe future than it has in the past. 





CoRRECTION.—On page 611 of our issue of Oct. 13, 1921, 


the statement was made that the Spencer heater was the 
“product of the Spencer Heater Co., of Scranton, Pa.” For 


some months past this furnace has been manufactured by _ 


the Standard Heater Co., of Williamsport, Pa. 


The A. O. Smith Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., for years did similar work, using’ 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Colum-’ 
bus, Ohio, does much heat treating and forging, using 


It also | 
finds application in soldering, brazing, annealing, tem- — 
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Light Air Hammer with Half-Inch Hose 
To Be Used in Place of Hand Pick 


O MEET the demand for a light, easily-handled 

air pick or drill a machine of that type weighing 
only 16 lb., having a length of 17 in. and requiring 
only a 3-in. air hose has recently been made. This 
machine was primarily developed to meet the demand of 
the coal mines of France and Belgium for a tool of this 
character which would take the place of the hand pick 
in mining the thin beds and working the narrow places 
of the many fields in those countries having limitations 
of that kind. It has proved successful and popular for 
the work for which it was designed, and its use has 
been extended accordingly from the coal fields of the 
European Continent to those of Great Britain and else- 
where. It is now offered in this country for any of the 
many purposes for which its light weight, the character 
of its blow and the type of cutting tools employed may 
seem to adapt it. 

In coal mines the “pick hammer,” as it is called, may 
be used to advantage as a substitute for the hand pick 
in doing any kind of work that a hand drill can per- 
form, such as trimming walls, taking up bottom coal 
left by mining machines, brushing roof and cutting 
hitches in walls and rock. This hammer may be used 
also for cutting emplacements for timbers and the like. 
On construction work. it may be employed for scaling 
down loose rock from the walls of excavations, demolish- 
ing brick walls and subsequently cleaning off the bricks, 
for chipping or smoothing off concrete surfaces, and for 
the light work of concrete removal, for loosening up the 
broken or disintegrated rock in foundations, and for 
many other similar tasks frequently encountered by the 
miner, contractor, builder or quarryman. 





PICK HAMMER DRIVING SPIKE IN TIE 
With much poetry of motion the hand sledge driver delivers his 


blows. He may plant them well but certainly not as rapidly as 
does an air hammer and the work is more wearisome to the ham- 
merman. The slogan of today is “Let the tool do the work and it 
will be done.”” The adage proves even truer than that of Benja- 
min Franklin: “If you want anything done do it yourself.” 
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CUTTING A HITCH IN THE COAL 


The job could be more easily done by bringing up the empty 
from the rear and using it as a platform, but it can readily be 
accomplished as shown, for the hammer is light, and the pipe 
line is not heavy, so it is easy to cut the hitch with the tool held 
well above the head. 


The pick hammer consists of a cylinder provided at 
the rear end with a D-handle and at the forward end 
with a spring tool retainer for holding the pick or other | 
tool used. A hollow cylindrical or shell valve, actuated 
by differential pressure, regulates the admission of air. 
The hammer or piston reciprocates within the valve 
proper, thus providing a long stroke without excessive 
length of tool or undue weight. The drill is controlled 
by pressure on a trigger, which is placed in the grip 
of the handle, where its action will not be hindered by 
accumulations of chips or dirt. 

This hammer strikes a hard, snappy blow, giving 
abundant power for the work for which it is intended. 
The machine will operate satisfactorily on any air pres- 
sure from 45 to 100 lb. per square inch. The tools are 
held in place, as stated above, by a steel spiral spring 
of special temper. This also dampens the blow when 
the hammer is running light. The result is that pick 
breakage, as well as damage to the tool itself, is small. 

The lightness of the tool retainer prevents the machine 
from being nose heavy—that is, from having at the 
front end an undue weight that would tire the operator. 
The smoothness with which this tool operates and its 
freedom from vibration make it unusually easy to 
handle. 

Two long cap screws by which the D-handle is secured 
keep the various parts in place. No screw joints are 
employed. All parts are either drop forgings or tool- 
steel bars, machined to proper dimensions and working 
clearances. They are made of special alloy of steel, care- 
fully heat-treated by special processes so as to obtain : 
maximum life and resistance to wear. All parts are 
interchangeable, and are subjected to rigid inspections 
and tests. : =H 

It is claimed for the pick hammer that it consumes 
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only a small quantity of air per unit of work accom- 
plished and that its efficiency is maintained throughout 
a period of long service, that its smooth operation 
eliminates undue fatigue upon the operator and that 
repairs will be infrequently needed. Ordinarily the 
tool used in this hammer is the sharp pointed pick or 
gad. Other forms of working tools may be supplied 
or made up by the customer to suit his individual re- 
quirements and the work to be done. The diameter of 
the cylinder is 14 in. and the shank of the pick steel 
has a cross-section of. { x 2? in. The tool is made by the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, TI. 


Belt Conveyor by Sagging More Closely in 
Accord with Grade Lowers Building Costs 


WELVE miles south of Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 

Peters Creek branch of the Pennsylvania R.R., the 
Gould mine of the Bertha Coal Co. is operating a small 
acreage of the Pittsburgh bed. The mine output is 
shipped mainly to gas-producer plants and pottery manu- 
facturers. The coal underlies two adjoining hills situ- 
ated due east and west of each other. The west side 
has been in operation for about five years, whereas the 
east side is still under development. A wooden tipple 
with shaker screens stands at the foot of the hill at 
the western side of the valley. Coal from the old work- 
ings is lowered to the tipple by means of a self-acting 
or gravity plane. The output from this side has not 
been sufficient to keep the tipple running at anywhere 
near full capacity. 

In order to increase the mine production the company 
decided to open the east side. Two advantages would 
be gained by this means. In the first place, the closer 
the daily output can be made to approach the tipple 
capacity the less will be the preparation and loading 
cost; second, as the acreages on both sides are small, 
mining should proceed as rapidly as possible. The coal 
area on the east side covers approximately 35 acres. 


BELT CONVEYOR EASY To INSTALL AND OPERATE 


Upon investigating the new property the company 
found that the landing point from which the coal must 
be conveyed across the valley was approximately 224 ft. 
from the tipple. Furthermore it was at an elevation of 
35 ft. or more above the mean valley level, or about 
20 ft. above the discharge point on the tipple. The 
problem presented, then, was to provide an efficient 
means of conveying coal from the east side to the tipple 
at a cost that would be in keeping with the limited acre- 
age available. 

It was decided that the most feasible method of coal 
transportation would be by means of a belt conveyor. 
However, a straight line joining the dumping point on 
the east side with the tipple showed that a belt conveyor 
following such a line would require a trestle containing 
a number of high bents, involving an expense for build- 
ing not warranted by the limited acreage. 

In February, 1920, a conveyor was completed that 
effected marked savings in bent timbering. The trestle, 
or conveyor frame, was built with a curve or belly that 
materially decreased the bent heights required. The 
conveyor line follows a compound curve with slopes of 
from 12 to 18 deg., the smaller value being on the tipple 
appreach. The bents were placed on 14 ft. centers, and 
their heights vary from a minimum of 10 ft. to a maxi- 
mum of 19 ft. Had the conveyor been built on a straight 
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line, the greatest height of bent would have been ap- 
proximately 35 ft. This would have required heavier 
timbers than those used in the modified construction. 

As finally installed the bent construction essentially 
consists of 6 x 6 in. or 8 x 8 in. built-up legs resting 
upon two-way mudsills. These are tied together trans- 
versely by 2 x 6 and lengthwise by 2 x 8 in. pieces. 

Five-pulley troughing belt idlers are used for carry- 
ing the load with a flat-pulley return on the under side. 
The 30-in. composition belt with its accessories was 
furnished by the Robins Conveying Belt Co. A 20-hp. 
Imperial direct-current motor drives the conveyor. 

The daily output at present is about 800 tons, most 
of the coal coming from the old workings. Rooms have 
not yet been driven in the new mine, so that only head- 
ing coal is being produced there. For this reason the 
conveyor is being operated intermittently, quickly dis- 
posing of a trip when it is dumped. The capacity of the 
conveyor is estimated at 2,000 tons per eight-hour day. 





BELT CONVEYOR AT GOULD MINE SEEN FROM TIPPLE 
At first glance one would think the coal would roll down the 


grade, especially the last lumps in a train load. The grade is the 
maximum generally conceded for belt conveyors, being 18 per cent. 
Coal is discharged upon the belt conveyor by means of a shaker 
feeder. The foot walks on the sides are 3-in. plank placed upom 
the top of 2¥°-in. tied-in members. 
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Methods of Supporting Roof of Roadways 
Adepted at the Indianola Mine 


By ALPHONSE F. Brosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HE coal mined at Indianola is the 7 ft. 6 in. Upper 
Freeport bed, which has a weak roof. Steel timber- 

ing is employed almost universally throughout the mine, 
except in the rooms. When depreciation and ultimate 
expenditure are considered, the operator as a general 
rule can well afford to install correctly designed steel 
sets, even though they may cost three or four times as 
much as wood sets of equal strength. Consequently this 
mine uses steel timbers, not because wood cannot be 
employed but rather on account of economy and safety. 
Mouths of entryways are supported by steel I-beams 
of various weights, steel H-beams, and steel-timber sets 
supplemented by various forms of concrete construc- 
tion. All haulageways and manways are carefully 
whitewashed. The extensive electric lighting which has 
been installed in this mine is no small item in increas- 
ing the efficiency of underground operations and cer- 
tainly makes conditions not only safer but more pleasant. 
In the main bottom on the north, or load, side of 
the shaft, 12-in. steel I-beams are used as collars. These 
are supported by 8-in. I-beam legs. The latter are 
connected to the collars by angle brackets and rest on 
small concrete footings. They are placed on 5-ft. cen- 
ters. Fifty feet of timbering on each side of the shaft 
is capped with heavy wooden lagging, and the roof is 
well supported with heavy wood blocks and timbers. 
To prevent lateral thrust, the timber sets are made 
rigid by the use of heavy wooden separators between 
collars, and tied together by 1-in. steel rods. The legs, 
of course, are anchored to the concrete footings. The 
entry is double-tracked for 600 ft. from the shaft to 
the knuckle, and the span over the roadway consequently 
is rather long, the collars being approximately 18 ft. 
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FIGS. 1 TO 4. METHODS OF TIMBERING AT 
INDIANOLA MINE 


FIG.S 


Fig. 1—Steel I-beam or H-section used as a collar with one 
end on the lower surface of a hitch in the coal and the other 
on a short post-inserted in-another hitch. Fig. 2—Similar beam 
supported on lower side of hitch at one end and on a prop at the 
other. This method of support will be replaced by that in Fig. 1 
with longer beams than are now used. Fig. 3—-Timbering and 
steel beams for caved roof. Fig. 4—Steel beam, timber set and 
filling-in material where the roof has caved inordinately. 





*Bituminous Editor, Coal Age. 
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STEEL TIMBERING AT LANDING 


HIG. 5: 
Twelve-inch steel I-beams are used as collars and 8-in, I-beams 
as legs, and latter being connected to the collars by angle brackets. 
The legs rest on concrete footings and are spaced on 5-ft, centers. 
Many: wood blocks are used above the collars and for 50 ft. 
from the shaft on either side the roof is heavily lagged. 


in length. The same type of timbering is used on the 
south, or empty, side of the main bottom as is em- 
ployed on the north. 

All the turnouts from the main entry near the shaft 
are spanned by 24-in. I-beams, which act as supports 
for 12-in. longitudinal I-beam collars. These latter are 
connected to the larger beams by angle brackets and 
bolts. The larger transverse beams may rest either 
upon the coal, on pillars of brick or concrete, or on 
heavy wooden posts. To protect the salient angles of 
corners formed by main turnouts brick pilasters have 
been erected. This provision keeps turnout junctions 
clear. Otherwise the unprotected corners might be 
crushed. 

From the knuckle northward, as the entry is single- 
tracked only, a different style of timbering is used. 
Steel I-beams or H-sections are utilized as collars, one 
end resting in a hitch in the coal while the other is car- 
ried on a short wooden sprag or leg, which also is sup- 
ported on the rib, as shown in Fig. 1. All these beams 
are cut to a standard length. In many places the width 
of the entry is too great to permit both ends of the 
beam to rest on the ribs. In such cases one end is car- 
ried on the coal and the other on a wooden prop, as 
shown in Fig. 2, This type of support is used only to 
a limited extent and will be replaced later by that shown 
in Fig. 1, wherein longer beams are utilized. Where 
wooden props are employed, they not only obstruct an 
otherwise clear passage but are dangerous because they 
may be knocked out by a derailed car or trip or by a 
projecting load of rail or props. 

At one place, a butt entry in the northeast section, 
the roof is very high and has begun to arch. Here 
another type of timbering is used. As shown in Figs. 3 
and 4, it is a combination of steel and wood and might 
well be called a composite or Gothic set. A 12-in. I-beam 
rests on the coal of both ribs at the usual height of the 
roof. An ordinary three-piece wooden set is placed 
above and rests on this beam. The wooden timbering is 
6 x 8-in. oak. 

Where the roof extends only a few feet above the 
transverse steel beam the type of timbering shown in 
Fig. 3 is employed, and if the roof is six or more feet 
above the steel collar that shown in Fig. 4 is used. 
The legs of the wooden set are notched where they rest 
upon the I-beams so as to prevent their being readily 
dislodged. It has been found that black graphite paint 
is a better preservative for use upon steel timbering 
than is red-lead paint. 
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By Fusing Iron with Its Silicide a Metal Is 
Made Resisting Corrosion and Erosion 


OR many years mine managers have been seeking a 

metal that will resist corrosion and erosion. A 
metal has been found which has those qualities in a 
marked degree. It contains approximately 69 per cent 
silicide of iron (Fe,Si) and 29 per cent of iron with 
small percentages of manganese, sulphur, carbon and 
phosphorus present as impurities. It is known as 
Duriron. 

It was not developed for mine use but for handling 
chemicals and has so far had little use at coal mines. 
The Brazil Collieries Co. has been using a pump liner 
of this metal and has found that where a bronze lining 
would last two months and, indeed, even less, a Duriron 
liner gave excellent service for two years before it 
needed replacement. The old mine of this company had 
extremely corrosive water, the drippings from the slate 
of the roof being full of free acid. It was so bad that 
common black pipe lasted only two or three weeks in 
this class of service. Duriron pipe would have saved 
this loss, but, unfortunately for the industry, it was 
not tried. 

It has been known for many years that an iron of 
high silicon content possesses remarkable properties of 
acid resistance, but extreme difficulties in commercial 
production limited its manufacture until a few years 
ago. About ten years ago an English firm attained 
excellent results with such a metal, known as Tantiron. 
This became widely used in Great Britain before the 
war and to some extent in the United States. 

Naturally some Americans saw the possibilities in 
the manufacture of a similar alloy and their experi- 
ments resulted in the organization, in 1912, of the 
present Duriron Co., at Dayton, Ohio, for the manufac- 
ture of the metal Duriron. However, it was only after 
hundreds of experimental heats and mixtures that the 
preferable constitution for the product to be termed 
Duriron was attained. Tantiron at that time, it may 
be said, had a silicon content of about 11 per cent and 
nearly 2 per cent of manganese. 
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FIG. 1. GRAPH SHOWING ACTION OF 10 PER CENT SUL- 


PHURIC ACID ON IRON-SILICON ALLOYS 
By rightly proportioning the silicon a metal highly resistant 
to the action of sulphuric acid is obtained. The graph shows 
clearly the value of high silicon. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


The base is specially designed for direct connection to any type 
of motor. It runs at a speed of 1,760 r.p.m. 


FIG. 2. MOTOR-DRIVEN DURIRON 


As most acids rapidly destroy iron and affect- iron 
silicide only slightly, it may readily be seen that their 
action on equipment made of this silicide would be 
negligible and entirely uniform. This compound, how- 
ever, is not commercially practicable because it is ex- 
tremely hard and brittle. Any other metal added to 
soften or toughen it opens it again to attack by acids. 
To date the best combination seems to be the formula 
mentioned above. 

Tests by the U. S. Bureau of Standards on Duriron 
are given in Table I. They show that the amount of 
corrosion caused by sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, 
acetic, phosphoric, oxalic, picric, oleic and pyrogallic 
acids and by aluminum potassium sulphaté, copper sul- 
phate, ammonium chloride, ferric chloride and bromine 
is alike relatively small, bromine and hydrochloric acid 
being least resisted. The test was made cold and lasted 
120 days, but concentrations were used for the pickling 
of Duriron far stronger than are found in mine waters. 
The reader will note that in the case of sulphuric acid 
95, 25 and 10 per cent of acid were used. Yet the loss 
was small. The temperature ranged from 59 deg. to 68 . 
deg. F. 


TABLE I—CORROSION OF DURIRON IN SULPHURIC ACID 


Concentration of 


Acid by Weight, Per Cent Depth of Corrosion, 
Per Cent Loss Inches per Year 
95 0.007 0.0000206 
25 0.016 0.0000463 
10 0.025 0.0000685 


As the corrosion increased as the quantity of acid 
decreased it would seem desirable to extend the experi- 
ments further so as to see at what point a reverse condi- 
tion would take place, such as is found with hydrochloric 
acid and less certainly with nitric and phosphoric acids. 
As is well known, some extremely concentrated solutions 


-are less. active in the corrosion of certain metals than 


those which are not so strong, whereas further dilution 
reduces the activity considerably. 

In addition to extreme resistance to the action of sul- 
phuric acid shown by the above table, Duriron possesses 
such hardness that it is almost proof against erosion or 
abrasion. All machining operations must be performed 
by grinding with specially made abrasive wheels. The 
most difficult part of the production of such an alloy is 
not in obtaining the proper chemical combination to give 
resistance to corrosion, but lies in the development of 
foundry technique which will overcome the difficulties of 
producing the metal in standard commercial forms. The - 
earlier years of American manufacture were devoted — 
to gaining such knowledge, with the result that an 
ample supply of efficient apparatus for the manufacture 
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of explosives and lethal gases was available to meet the 
call of the government when the United States entered 
the war. 

Besides the difficulty of manufacturing Duriron in 
commercial forms it has been a problem to evolve such 
standard designs as would meet the usual needs of 
manufacturers or users of corrosives. This, of course, 
allows production at lower price than if each problem 
were met by a special design and casting. Many diffi- 
culties which seemed at first to be insurmountable have 
been overcome and additional progress is constantly 
being made. 

The ready adaptability of Duriron makes easy the 
procuring of special forms of apparatus, though great 
ingenuity in design often is required to overcome the 
handicaps imposed by the peculiarities of the metal, such 
as high coefficient of expansion, extreme hardness and 
lack of machining quality. 

Fig. 1, taken from a paper read by O. L. Kowal 
appearing in the Transactions of the American Electro- 
Chemical Society, Vol. 31, 1917, pages 205 to 212, shows 
how the percentage of loss in 10 per cent sulphuric acid 
depends on the percentage of silicon in the iron. The 
minimum loss is sustained where the percentage lies 
between 14 and 15 per cent. Duriron used roughly the 
former percentage. Note how adding about 3.5 per cent 
of silicon gives poor results, 5 per cent much better, 
7.5 per cent results not so good, the best results being 
where 14 per cent and over are used. 

Duriron castings are made up to nine tons in weight. 
Single-stage centrifugal pumps with 2-in. and 3-in. 
suction are already being manufactured by the Duriron 
Co., Inc., of Findlay St., Dayton, Ohio. They are so 
constructed that the packing cannot be touched by the 
corrosive water, as the suction is always under vacuum 
while the pumps operate. 


Anti-Friction Belt Bearings Save Power, 
Making Longer Belts Permissible 


VERYONE knows that rolling friction is vastly less 

than sliding friction and that ball and roller bear- 
ings consume only a fraction of the power that plain 
bearings require. Many modern machines would be well 
nigh impossible were it not for this fact. Perhaps the 
best known example of a machine of this kind is the 
automobile. Here both ball and roller bearings are used 
to carry the weight of the machine, and to reduce fric- 
tion in various parts of the driving mechanism. 

Substitution of anti-friction bearings for those of 
older and less efficient type may sometimes be profitably 
made in machines of a design whose usefulness has been 
long established. At least most mining men are fa- 
miliar with the way in which the roller bearing has 
increased the efficiency and flexibility of even such a 
crude device as the ordinary mine car. As time goes 
on this type of bearing is being adapted to other kinds 
of equipment. 

One of the latest of these adaptations is to the trough- 
ing idlers of belt conveyors. The Stearns Conveyor Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, uses either plain babbitt, Hyatt 
roller or ball bearings upon the idlers of its conveyors. 
The accompanying illustration shows one of these idler 
pulleys fitted with roller bearings. 

This pulley is of somewhat unusual construction. It 
consists of two cold-drawn sheet-steel cups held together 
by three through bolts. The two cups are maintained in 
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exact alignment by an internal circular sheet or cylinder 
welded inside of one cup and projecting beyond its 
mouth. This telescopes into the mating cup, holding the 
two firmly in line. 

Ball, roller or plain bearings are provided, turning on 
a hollow and, in the case of the roller bearings, a hard- 
ened and ground steel shaft. Encircling this shaft and 
lying within a sleeve extending between the two bear- 
ings is a helical steel spring. At one end this rests 
against a bearing while the other bears upon a cupped 





ROLLER BEARING NOW APPLIED TO 
BELT CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 


The grease gun is applied at 7 and the grease 


passes through the shaft and out at 2. Here it 
fills up the chamber around the shaft and, push- 
ing back a sliding piston, enlarges the space to 
be occupied. A helical spring which resists this 
motion keeps the grease in continual compres- \ 
sion. 


washer fitting fairly close upon both sleeve and shaft 
yet free to move endwise within the one and upon the 
other. A hole is drilled from the outside to the interior 
of the shaft just beyond the position of the washer when 
the spring is relaxed. 

It will be seen from the above description that grease 
under the action of a suitable gun may be forced into 
the space between the shaft, the sleeve, the bearing and 
the spring-actuated washer, thus forming a reserve 
supply capable of lasting under ordinary service for a 
year or more. These rollers should be greased, however, 
once every six months, thus making it absolutely certain 
that they will not run dry. 

Tests conducted upon troughing idlers provided with 
ball or roller bearings of this type show some interest- 
ing results. It has been found in comparing roller with 
plain bearings—as stated above, this firm makes both— 
that the roller bearing requires only about one-half as 
much power to operate as does the one fitted with plain 
babbitt journals. This is an important consideration to 
bear in mind when selecting a conveyor belt. 

Suppose, for instance, that an installation is to be 
made for moving coal horizontally over a distance such 
that if the conveyor is built in one section and the idlers 
are fitted with plain bearings the pull upon the belt 
would be destructive. In such a case a second section 
with its separate and independent drive would be neces- 
sary. With roller bearings, however, the entire distance 
could be covered with one section of conveyor, thus not 
only decreasing the cost of installation but entirely 
obviating the degradation resulting from the transfer- 
ence of the coal from one belt conveyor to another. 
Furthermore, with a short conveyor a lighter belt may 
be used or the same belt will give longer service. 





Ope James T. ee 
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Wiring a Mine for Locomotive Haulage 


Scheme to Reduce Amount of Equipment and Cost of Installation — 
Use 20-Ton Locomotive on 5 Per Cent Grade and Two 8-Ton Locomo- 
tives on Level Haul, in Place of Six 8-Ton Machines Over Entire Haul 


Y attention was attracted to the 

very complete and well worked 
out answer to a question asked at the 
last Mine Inspectors’ examination at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Coal Age, Sept. 8, p. 
384, relative to wiring a certain shaft 
mine for haulage and machines. We 
have since been analyzing this question 
and desire to submit the following 
scheme, which requires less equipment 
and is more economical. 

While it is true that mine locomotives 
have a rated speed of 8 mi. per hr., 
at full load, it hardly seems wise to 
take this as an average running speed 
for an 8-hr. day. Numerous delays 
due to lack of cars, derailments and 
accidents of various kinds are bound to 
occur in the operation of a mine. For 
that reason, we would suggest estimat- 
ing on an average speed of 6 mi. per 
hr., on the main haulage road. 

Again, it is stated that sanding ae 
rails will give an adhesion of 30 per 
cent of the weight of the locomotive 
resting on the drivers. As in -the 


°30 Ib. per 


On this basis we have made the 
following calculation, assuming a speed 
of hauling of 6 mi. per hr. ‘Referring’ 
to the accompanying sketch, the 20-ton 
locomotive, hauling on the _ grade 
between A and B, a distance of 1,760 


ft., or 4 mile (round trip 3 mi.), will 


make 6 =~ § = 9 round trips per hour, 
Ones <6 s== 72) round Strips ine an 
8-hr. day. 

To be more conservative, we will 


estimate on this locomotive making 70 
trips a day. But the daily output is 
2,500 tons of coal and adding 40 per 
cent for the weight of the cars, the 
total weight hauled in a day is 3,500 
tons; or 3,500 — 70 = 50 tons per trip. 

Taking the track resistance as before, 
ton, or 1% per cent, and 
adding 5 per cent for the grade, makes 
a total of 63 per cent of the weight 
of thebears, or 0.065" 950 =" 3F tons; 
or 6,500 lb., which is the drawbar pull 
when hauling up this grade. 

Again, we may take the gross trac- 
tive effort of this 20-ton locomotive as 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PROPOSED POWER 


reply given, we will assume that the 
5 per cent grade is against the loads 
and occurs between the shaft bottom 
and the first parting. This grade is 
but a short distance (1,760 ft.), a 
fraction of the total haul. 

While it is true that, for a short 
distance, a locomotive can safely exert 
a 30 per cent pull, it has occurred to 
us that it would be more economical 
to use a heavier locomotive on this 
section of the road and employ much 
lighter locomotives on the level haul, 
instead of making each locomotive haul 
the entire distance, when it would only 
work to its full capacity on the grade. 
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TRANSMISSION 
HAUL UNDERGROUND 


ON A 2-MILE 


25 per cent of its weight, or 0.25 x 20 

2,000 = 10,000 lb. But from this must 
be subtracted 5 per cent for grade and 
1 per cent for internal resistance, mak- 
ing 6 per cent, or 0.06 x 40,000 = 
2,400 lb. resistance, leaving a net trac- 
tive effort of 10,000 — 2,400 = 7,600 lb., 
which is amply large. 

The total length of haul being 2 
miles and that of the grade but 4 mile, 
makes the length of level haul 1% miles 
(round trip 34 mi.) At a speed of 
6 mi. per hr., a single locomotive will 
travel 6 x 8.= 48 mi. in an 8-hr. day 
and be able to make 48 + 34 = 14.44, 
say 14 round trips a day. 





Estimating the total weight of coal 
and cars hauled, per day, as 3,500 tons 


gives 3,500 +- 14 = 250 tons per trip, 
which is too great a load for a single 
trip, such a trip being awkward to 
handle and requiring long partings. We 
will therefore use two locomotives on 
the level haul, each pulling a trip of 
125 tons (250,000 lb.). Again, taking 
the track resistance as 30 lb. per ton, 
or 13 per cent, gives a drawbar pull 
of 0.015 « 250,000 = 3,750 Ib. 

As before, we will assume a gross 
tractive effort of 25 per cent of the 
weight of the locomotive, or 0.25 x 8 
< 2,000 = 4,000 Ib. Then deducting 
1 per cent for internal resistance, or 
0.01 « 16,000 = 160 lb. gives a draw- 
bar pull of 4,000 — 160 = 38,840 Ib., 
which is also amply large. These re- 
sults show that one 20-ton locomotive 
operating on the grade and two 8-ton 
locomotives on the level*haul will suffice. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE SCHEDULE 


Referring to the figure, the schedule 
will be so arranged ‘that, while one 
8-ton locomotive hauls a loaded trip 
from D to B, the other smal} locomotive 
will haul an empty trip from B to D, 
vassing the first at C. At the same 
time, the 20-ton locomotive is hauling 
smaller trips from B to A. 

Assuming that the two 8-ton locomo- 
tives are installed at a cost of $5,000 
each and the 20-ton locomotive at a cost 
of $8,000, the total cost for these 
machines is $18,000, as compared to 
six 10-ton machines, at a cost of $36,- 
000, a saving of $18,000 on this item 
alone. Using two men on a machine, 
the operating force is reduced from 
twelve to six men, at a saving of about 
$40 per day, or $10,000, per z50-day 
year. Also, in place of seven partings, 
there will be but four. 

To determine the wiring, we must 
estimate the current required for haul- 
ing a loaded trip up the 5 per cent 


- grade and a loaded and an empty trip, 


respectively, on the level haul. 

The haul up the grade we estimated 
previously as requiring a drawbar pull 
of 6,500 lb., while the total resistance 
of the locomotive was 2,400 lb., making 
a total of 8,900 Ib. We estimated the 
loaded trip on the level to require a 
drawbar pull of 3,750 lb. and the loco- 
motive resistance was 160 lb., making 
a total of 3,910 lb. For the empty 
trip on the level, these items were: 
drawbar pull 1,500; locomotive resist- 
ance 160 lb., making 1,660 lb. 

Hauling on the level, the two locomo- 
tives are working at less than full 
load and the speed will be greater, 
say 10 mi. per hr., which will give a 
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large allowance for delays from any 
cause. Multiplying these several trac- 
tive efforts in pounds, by the speed of 
hauling, in feet per minute, and that 
product by 0.746 and dividing the result 
by 33,000 and again by the efficiency of 
‘the motor gives for the wattage re- 
quired, in each respective case, the 
following: Upgrade haul 157,000 watts; 
hauling loaded trip on level, 70,000 
watts; hauling empty trip on. level, 
37,000 watts. © 

As shown in the figure, one converter 
is located at A and a second at a 
distance of 5,500 ft. away, or 1,100 ft. 
inby from C. Allowing 360 ft. for 
extending the conductor, from the 
generator in the power house, down the 
300-ft. shaft to the bottom, makes the 
length of the feeder A, 2,120 ft. long. 


MAXIMUM CONDITION IN SECTION A 


The maximum condition in Section 
A-1 occurs when the 20-ton locomotive 
reaches the top of the incline, in hauling 
a loaded trip. Assuming a 500-volt 
circuit the current required, at this 
point, is 157,000 + 500 = 314 amp. 
The voltage drop in the rails is about 
4 volts. The drop in a 0000-wire is 
0.0497 volts, per ampere, per 1,000 ft., 
making a total of 1.76 x 314 x 0.0497 
= 27 volts. This makes a total of 
27 +4 = 31 volts drop, which is not 
excessive. 

At the same time, an 8-ton locomotive 
hauling a loaded trip may enter Section 
A-2, at a distance of 2,200 ft. from the 
converter. The current required by this 
locomotive is 70,000 + 500 = 140 amp. 
An 00-wire would give a drop of 27 
volts; but, since the remaining circuit 
requires 0000-wire, we will use that 
wire throughout the level haul, for the 
sake of uniformity. 


MAXIMUM CONDITION IN SECTION B 


At Section B, the maximum condition 
will occur when the loaded locomotive 
approaches the circuit breaker; or when 
it leaves the inby parting D. The cur- 
rent is 140 amp. an the drop at that 
point 27 volt. The same calculation 
serves for both branches of Section B. 

The maximum power required in Sec- 
tion A is 157,000 + 70,000 = 227,000, 
say 230,000 watts, including the ineffi- 
ciency of the converter. At 100 per 
cent power-factor, the area of feeder 
wire for this section is, assuming a 
three-phase system of wiring 


2,120 x 230,000 x 1,080 
10 x 2,000 x 2,000 


13,164 cire. mils. 
_ A No.-8 wire, having an area of 16,510 
circ. mils will be used. By the same 
‘formula a No.-7 wire is found to be 
sufficient for Feeder B. 

A comparison of this arrangement 
with the one previously outlined shows 
both the initial cost of the haulage unit 
and the power required, materially less, 
while the trolley wire installation is 
somewhat higher. However, the differ- 
ence will be greatly in. favor of the 
new arrangement. 

CHARLES M. SCHLOss. 


Denver, Colo. 
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Bent Links in Car Hitchings 


Delay caused in gathering trips when 
car links are bent—How the links 
come to be bent—Trouble and pos- 
sible injury in coupling cars. 

OR some time past I have been 

reading many suggestions by con- 
tributors, regarding the more complete 
extraction of coal, more efficient meth- 
ods of haulage and other matters in 
which the operation of mines can be 
improved. Different writers have told 
how much time is lost in handling the 
coal from the face to the tipple. Others 
have spoken of ways in which time 
could be gained. I have seen no men- 
tion, however, of one thing that has 
always appealed to me as a chief source 
of trouble or loss of time, in haulage, 
in the mine. 

All who are familiar with the cou- 
pling of cars, in making up trips where 
the common link-and-pin hitching is in 
use, cannot fail to appreciate what I 
have to say in regard to crooked or 
bent links being a great hindrance in 
the work. This form of hitching is the 
one commonly used in coal mines and 
is far superior to the three links and 
two clevices sometimes employed. 


BENT LINKS THE CAUSE OF MUCH 
ILL TEMPER AND INJURY 


As we all know, car links are bent 
by reason of their hanging low and 
not functioning properly when the cars 
are bumped together by a motorman, 
in making up a trip. The result is 
that the oncoming car rides the link 
that is hanging down, bending it and 
jamming the bumpers together. 

It frequently happens that when the 
cars are pulled apart the forward car 
is derailed by falling to one side. This 
causes serious delay in putting the car 
again on the track and is almost cer- 
tain to cause a rise in temperature 
among the train crew. Each time it 
happens the links are. bent more and 
more and it becomes extremely difficult 
to make the coupling. 

Many a “snapper” has had his hand 
crushed when attempting to make a 
coupling with a bent link. Of course, 
it will be understood that I am now 
speaking only of cars having center 
bumpers and using the _ link-and-pin 
hitching. It is a mystery to me that 
more tripriders and snappers have not 
been crippled in this way. 

At times, a coupling link is bent 
when dumping a car of rock, at the 
surface, and attaching a chain to the 
link to hold the car from going over 
the dump. The chain should be at- 
tached in some other way, as the link 
is almost sure to be bent by the jerk 
of the heavy car on the chain. 


PROPOSED REMEDY EXPENSIVE 


Some will say, “Take all links off 
when they are bent and send them to 
the shop to have the blacksmith 
straighten them. This would be an ex- 
pense that would cause a howl when 
the cost-sheet is turned into the office. 
To straighten the links of three or 
four hundred cars, in daily use in the 
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mine, would keep one blacksmith busy 
and we must look elsewhere for a 
remedy. 

It seems to me, that some means 
should be employed to avoid links be- 
ing bent, in the coupling of cars, when 
making up trips in the mine. It may be 
possible to design a bumper in a way 
that will hold the link up, instead of 
permitting it to hang down. If this 
can be done in a manner that is simple 
and inexpensive it will be the means 
of avoiding much loss of time in the 
making up of trips, to say nothing of 
avoiding accidents to tripriders or snap- 
pers, who must make the coupling. I 
hope that some of our practical men 
can offer suggestions along this line 
that will eliminate the trouble. 

Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 





Better Mining and Marketing 


Efforts to stabilize coal prices hopeless, 
until a more constructive agreement 
is reached between operators and 
miners—Hucessive overhead charges 
when mines lie idle—High cost of 
production the result—How long will 
the public pay these high prices? 


OT LONG AGO, there appeared in 
rh Coal Age (Sept. 1, p. 325), an edi- 
torial entitled “Coal Industry Lags in 
Merchandising Knowledge,” which drew 
attention to one important factor oper- 
ating to produce the present high 
prices of coal. 

I recall reading the editorial with 
deep interest at the time, and am now 
reminded of it by a second appearing 
in the issue, Oct. 13, p. 565, entitled 


“Better Mining and Marketing” and 


giving a more hopeful outlook for the 
future of the industry. 

The numerous conventions and con- 
ferences, held within the past few 
months for the purpose of discussing 
coal problems with a view to stabiliz- 
ing the price of fuel, have succeeded in 
establishing one fact in the public 
mind; namely, the industrial wheels 
have been spragged heavily, by the 
lack of co-ordination between the oper- 
ating and the merchandising ends of 
the industry. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN NEEDED 


To the suffering public it would seem 
that, unless a more constructive plan 
is forthcoming within the next few 
months, the people will call upon their 
legislators to take a hand in this 
merry warfare and put both parties to 
the controversy out of business. In 
the minds of many intelligent men in- 
terested in the coal business, govern- 
ment ownership of mines is becom- 
ing each day, more clearly the only 
solution. 

The city of Windom, Minn., today, 
is burning coal, at 25c. a bu., under 
In Iowa and 
Nebraska, farmers are burning corn in 
their houses instead of coal. In one 
instance, I am informed a farmer con- 
tracted his surplus of corn, at $5.40 a 
ton, to another party for use as fuel. 
When corn, at this price, can compete 
with coal, at $11.50 per ton, it would 
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seem that the situation is serious 
enough to require investigation. 
Briefly stated, coal operators, with 
few exceptions, are not running their 
business to serve the public. The people 
are anxiously watching as the supply 
of coal goes down and the price gets 
higher and higher. While the public 
are paying from $8 to $15 a ton for 
their coal, the miner is receiving prac- 
tically the same wages. The benefit 
of the overcharge appears to be swal- 
lowed up in the overhead expenses. 


StTuDY THE SITUATION 


Is it a fact that there are too many 
mines and too many miners? The army 
of underground workers has increased 
until it numbers, today, 600,000 men 
who are digging coal or performing 
other work in the mines. Studying the 
facts, in the light of the contention of 
the miners that what they want is 
steady work and the further fact that 
our mines are running but one or two 
days a week, makes it appear that 
there is great need of constructive co- 
ordination in the industry. 

Naturally, the miner will resist any 
attempt to reduce his wages, as long 
as there is so little hope of his obtain- 
ing steady work. In this locality alone, 
within a radius of 5 miles, there are 
five mines, with an average capacity 
of 4,000 tons per day, or a total output 
of 20,000 tons of coal mined here in a 
single day. Each mine employs, on an. 
average, 600 men, making a total of 
3,000 mine workers. 

At still another mine, 250 men are 
putting out 1,500 tons of coal a day. 
This mine, however, shut down, last 
Spring, for an indefinite time. All of 
the mines I have mentioned are fully 
equipped wth modern appliances, having 
been in operation from eighteen to 
twenty years. 


MANY IDLE DAYS AT THE MINES 


Last January, work in the mines 
began to slacken and reached the low 
ebb in April, since which time the mines 
have been operating one or, at the most, 
two days a week. In that time, one 
mine ran 59 days and another 40 days, 
the latter having been closed for the 
past two months, on the plea of making 
repairs. The other three mines in this 
district work but little better than the 
two just mentioned. 

Many of the miners here own their 
own homes and are largely dependent 
on their labor in the mine. It requires 
no high mathematics to convince any 
one that when a mine lies idle for a day 
or more, the overhead charges still con- 
tinue and the cost of production is in- 
creased. Certainly something should 
be done to equalize the work and 
eliminate these idle days. 

It would seem that one great need of 
the coal industry, today, is to combine 
the various sales departments of dif- 
ferent companies into one so-called 
syndicate, who would be charged with 
making an equable distribution of the 
coal mined, with a view to keeping the 
mines running on full time. 

Staunton, Ill. PLAYFAIR. 
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To Mine Large Coal 


Points to consider in mining large coal 
—Drive rooms on face of the coal— 
In_ solid “shooting, use permissible 
powder, tamped with clay—In ma- 
chine mining, drill no hole beyond 
cutting and avoid excessive charge of 
powder. 

AVING read with interest the ex- 
cellent letter of George Edwards, 
in regard to securing a larger percent- 

age of lump coal, Coal Age, Oct. 13, 

p. 586, kindly permit me to offer a few 

suggestions from my own experience, 

in this) regard, both in solid shooting 
and machine work. 

In the first place, I have found it of 
great advantage to advance the rooms 
on the face cleats of the coal, driving 
the productive entries on the butts and 
turning the rooms at right angles to 
them. When this plan is followed the 
coal invariably breaks in larger lumps 
than when the rooms are advanced on 
the ends of the coal. I regard this as 
an important point. 
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Again, the location of the shots and 
the charging and tamping of holes 
is important. At least two old ex- 
perienced miners should be authorized 
to inspect all holes and give needed 
instructions to the younger miners, in- 
sisting on all holes being tamped with 
clay to obtain the best results. 

In machine mining, no holes should be 
drilled deeper than the cutting and all 
shots should be carefully inspected be- 
fore permission is given to fire. Both 
in solid shooting and in machine work, 
care must be taken to avoid excessive 
charges and only permissible powder 
must be used. 

In my experience, much of the trouble, 
in mining small coal, comes from the 
fact that so many miners now work- 
ing in the mines have had little ex- 
perience and know partically nothing 
as to what is required to gain a larger 
percentage of lump. Also, many of the 
older miners have grown careless in 
this regard since the adoption of the 
run-of-mine basis of payment. 

Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONES. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Load on Knuckle Sheave, Hoisting on Incline 


Load on Haulage Rope Calculated from Track and 
Grade Resistances of Loaded Trip—Load on Knuckle 
Sheave the Resultant of Parallelogram of Forces 


O settle a dispute that has arisen 
between two men, regarding the 
load on a knuckle sheave when hoisting 
a trip of five cars up an incline, on a 
grade of 22% per cent, I am submitting 
the question to Coal Age fcr solution. 
The sheave at the knuckle is 42 in. 
in diameter and a 1-in. steel haulage 
rope passing over it hoists and lowers 
the trips. Five cars are hoisted at a 
time, each car weighing 1,100 lb. empty 
and carrying 2,500 lb. of coal. The 
entire weight of a loaded trip is, there- 
fore, 5(1,100 + 2,500) + 2,000 = 9 
tons. Assuming that the trip has 
reached a point 100 ft. below the 
knuckle, it is desired to know the load 
bearing on the sheave wheel at the 
knuckle. S. D. HAINLEY. 
Osceola Mills, Pa. ; 


In solving this problem, we will as- 
sume a track resistance of, say 30 lb., 
per ton of moving load. As usual, the 
grade resistance is taken as 20 lb., per 
ton of load, for each per cent of grade. 
This being a fairly steep incline, how- 
ever, both the track and grade resist- 
ances must be estimated on the normal 
pressure due to the weight resting on 
the incline. 

A. 22% per cent grade corresponds to 
an angle of inclination whose tangent is 
0.225, or an angle of 12 deg. 40 min. 





The normal pressure on this plane is, 
therefore, 9 x cos 12° 40’ = 95x 
0.97566 = 8.78 tons. 

For a grade of 223 per cent, allow- 
ing 20 lb., per ton, for each per cent 
of grade, the grade resistance is 20 X 
22.5 = 450 lb. per ton. Adding to this 
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the 30 lb. per ton, for track resistance, 
gives a total resistance of 480 lb., per 
ton of moving load estimated on the 
normal pressure on the incline. 

Finally, then the load on the rope 
due to both the track and grade resist- 
ance is 8.78 x 480 = 4,214 lb. 

From the parallelogram of forces 
formed by the two branches of the rope 
passing over the sheave, each carrying 
a load of 4,214 lb., the load on the 
sheave, represented by the diagonal of 
the parallelogram, or the resultant of 
the two forces, is 2 xX 4,214 xX sin 
4(12° 40") = 8,428° xX sin) 69-20" 
$428)" Sc°20.11031 =, 9308 bee neariv. 
which is the load on the sheave at the 
knuckle. In this solution, we have ig- 
nored the weight of the rope 100 ft. in 
length, which is comparatively so small 
as to be inappreciable. 
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Examination Questions 


Answered 





Tennessee Mine Foremen’s Examination, 


Held at Knoxville, Oct. 18, 1921 


(Selected 


QUESTION — Why does firedamp ex- 
plode in a safety lamp, without causing 
an explosion of the gas by which the 
lamp is surrounded? 

ANSWER—A firedamp mixture, sur- 
rounding a good safety lamp, may be- 
come highly explosive before slight 
explosions will be observed to occur 
within the lamp. Previous to that, the 
only observed effect is the enlargement 
and agitation of the wick flame in the 
lamp, followed by a sharp crackling 
sound. The gas entering the lamp 
must be quite “sharp” and reach the 
maximum explosive point, before any 
explosion can take place in the lamp. 
Then, only slight balloons of flame 
will form and explode in the lamp. 

The reason is that the condition 
within the lamp is modified and rend- 
ered less explosive by the admixture 
of burnt air consisting of variable por- 
tions of nitrogen and carbon dioxide. 
Owing to the presence of these extinc- 
tive gases, an explosion within the lamp 
must be very violent before it will have 
sufficient force to drive the flame 
through the gauze of a good lamp 
and ignite the gas outside. 

QUESTION—Are there any conditions 
under which it would be unsafe to use 
a safety lamp? If so, name them. 

ANSWER—Yes. A _ safety lamp is 
never safe except when handled by an 
experienced man who understands all 
the conditions that must be observed to 
insure safety. A lamp is never safe 
when exposed to a strong air current 
or rush of air, or when exposed for 
too long a time to a firedamp mixture 
surrounding it, or when defective in 
any way, due to the gauze being injured 
or the lamp improperly assembled. The 
lamp is not safe if it is tilted so as to 
permit the flame to impinge against 
the glass or the wire gauze, or if 
permitted to fall. It must be kept 
clean and carefully examined previous 
to use. 

QUESTION—What effect would carbon 
dioxide have on marsh gas when these 
are mixed together? 

ANSWER—Carbon dioxide being an 
extinctive gas produces a depressing 
effect on the inflammable or explosive 
condition of marsh gas. If carbon 
dioxide is added to a mixture of marsh 
gas and air at its most explosve point, 
in the proportion of one volume of 
carbon dioxide to seven volumes of the 
firedamp mixture, it has the effect of 
rendering the mixture non-explosive. 

QUESTION—What percentage of fire- 
damp do you consider the most danger- 


Questions) 


ous; and what gases enter into the 
composition of firedamp and in what 
proportion? 

ANSWER—A mixture of pure methane 
and air (firedamp) containing more 
than 93 per cent of gas; or, in other 
words, above its maximum explosive 
point, is more dangerous in a mine 
than a mixture below the maximum 
explosive point. The reason is that any 
addition of air to the former, which is 
liable to happen in the mine at any 
time, will make it more explosive, 
while addition of air to the latter 
makes it less explosive. The most 
violent explosion occurs when the mix- 
ture contains 9% per cent of gas. 

The term firedamp, in this country, 
refers to any inflammable or explosive 
mixture of air and gas. Commonly 
speaking, it is a mixture of pure 
methane and air, in any proportion 
between the lower and higher inflam- 
mable limits. At the lower limit, the 
mixture consists of one volume of gas 
to forty volumes of air, while the pro- 
portion of gas to air, at the higher 
inflammable limit is 1:2.4. The former 
contains 2.5 and the latter 29.5 per 
cent of the gas. Any mixture lying 
between these two limits is either in- 
flammable or explosive and is properly 
termed “firedamp.” — 

QUESTION—What noxious gases are 
produced by fires and explosions of 
firedamp, in mines? 

ANSWER—The chief gaseous products 
of fires or explosions of gas, in mines, 
are carbon dioxide and carbon mo- 
noxide, the proportion of the two gases 
produced being dependent on _ the 
quantity of air present at the time, 
which determines whether the combus- 
tion is complete or only partial. A 
plentiful supply of air insures complete 
combustion and carbon dioxide only is 
produced. On the other hand, if the 
supply of air is limited, the combustion 
is not complete and some carbon mo- 
noxide results. 

QUESTION — State your views as to 
the cause of explosions and what pre- 
cautions you would adopt to prevent 
them? 

ANSWER—The primary cause of a 
mine explosion is the ignition of gas or 
dust, mixed with air in such volume 
and proportion as to produce a sudden 
and violent combustion. Whenever un- 
due accumulations of gas or dust are 
permitted in the mine and there is 
danger of these being ignited, by the 
flame of a shot or a lamp or the spark- 
ing of wires, an explosion is imminent. 
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In order to avoid the danger of an 
explosion of gas or dust, strict rules 
and regulations must be made and en- 
forced, in respect to the examination of 
all working places at regular intervals. 
No accumulations of dust must be 
permitted at the working face or on 
the roadways; and, if necessary, these 
must be cleaned and_ sprinkled at 
regular intervals. If the mine is gen- 
erating gas, all holes should be ex- 
amined, charged and fired by competent 
shotfirers. Special attention must be 
given to the ventilation of the mine 
and safety inspectors should be em- 
ployed to examine all working places, 
at brief intervals throughout the day, 
while the men are at work. 

QUESTION—Would you consider a 
dusty mine dangerous though not gen- 
erating gas? 

ANSWER—Yes; if not properly in- 
spected and managed, a dusty mine is 
dangerous, even though free from gas. 
The fine dust of an inflammable coal, 
thrown into the air by a bloweut shot 
and ignited by the flame projected into 
the dust cloud, will start an explosion 
that| may be propagated throughout 
the mine. 

QuEsSTION—Explain the principle of 
explosion doors, in connection with the 
ventilating apparatus of Class-A mines. 

ANSWER—The purpose of explosion 
doors in mines generating gas and 
specified as “Class-A Mines,” in the 
Tennessee law,is to relieve the pressure 
due to a possible explosion and thus 
prevent the damage that would other- 
wise be done by the blast. In the 
majority of cases, where explosion doors 
are not provided in the fan drift, for 
the protection of the fan in case of an 
explosion, not only the drift leading to 
the fan but the fan itself will generally 
be destroyed. The blowing open of 
the explosion doors prevents this 
destruction. ; 

Question—Upon entering a mime m 
the morning, you find it generating gas; 
how would you make your inspection, 
with the air or against it? 

ANSWER—The only safe way to in- 
spect a mine that is generating gas is 
to proceed with the air. By so doing, 
the fireboss has a safe retreat open to 
him, at all times, and is not in danger 
of being surrounded by the gas provided 
he takes the necessary precautions to 
avoid such an occurrence. On the other 
hand, when advancing against the air 
the fireboss is liable to be trapped, 
there being no way of escape open to 
him when he reaches the gas. 

QuESTION—Should a fireboss report 
dangerous conditions owing to gas and 
dust in a portion of the mine, what 
precautions should the mine foreman 
take to safeguard the employees? 

Answer—Much will depend on the 
conditions that exist in the mine. The 
duty of the foreman, when informed 
of a dangerous condition existing in a 
certain section of the mine, is to 
promptly withdraw the men from that 
section and, if necessary, from the 
entire mine, before taking any steps to 
remove the danger. In performing that 
work, employ only experienced men. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





“turned the corner” and is gradually but surely emerging from 

the deflation period that began about the middle of last year, 
according to the current issue of The Guaranty Survey, the monthly 
review of business and financial conditions issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. Two outstanding indications of the improve- 
ment are cheaper money, with its concomitant easier credit, and the 
more or less widespread industrial revival. 

“A building boom is sweeping the country,” the Survey continues. 
“There is decided betterment in the textile trades and the shoe and 
leather industries report progress. Our surplus copper is gradually 
being marketed at prices that tend upward. There is increased output 
of iron and steel, and the railroads are coming back into the market. 
Business failures are less numerous. Unemployment generally is de- 
creasing, and savings are increasing. 

“The banks of the country have been able, since the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System, to aid in effecting a more orderly general 
readjustment of industry following a period of inflation than was 
possible so long as our banking system remained extremely decentral- 
ized. Such service, particularly in the last year and a quarter, has 
been of incalculable benefit to the nation’s business. But the avoid- 
ance of a general collapse of credit, such as was repeatedly experienced 
before the organization of the Federal Reserve System, has necessarily 
tended to prolong the period of readjustment. 

“Meanwhile, through the gradual liquidation and utilization of ac- 
cumulated stocks of commodities, the way has been prepared in a num- 
ber of industries for an increased volume of production for current 
consumption. The check to the downward course of general prices 
in this country and abroad has lessened the incentive to defer con- 
templated purchases, and this condition supplements the depletion of 
hold-over stocks in creating an enlarged demand for current produc- 
tion. 

“How prolonged will be the period required for the complete resump- 
tion of the country’s business activity on a normal scale must depend 
in considerable degree upon the progress of industrial and financial 
recuperation in other countries which consume American products.” 


Ts are multiplying evidences that domestic business has 








Roads Place Big Equipment Orders 


Equipment and rail orders awarded 
by the leading railroads of the country 
during the last month or so are esti- 
mated at $50,000,000, with inquiries 
now in the market on orders valued 
at half that amount. Additional 
orders for 400,000 tons of rails are 
pending, and steel and equipment 
manufacturers are expecting a rec- 
ord year in purchases for 1922. 
Orders are expected to come in 
speedily as soon as Congress passes 
the railroad refunding bill, which 
will greatly assist the roads in finan- 
cing their requirements. 

The Texas & Pacific Railroad Co. 
is reported to have placed an order 
for 15,000 tons of steel rails with 


the United States Steel Corporation 
for delivery next year. 

The American Locomotive Co. has 
closed a contract for fifteen 145-ton 
Mikado and ten 158-ton mountain 
type locomotives for the Seaboard 
Air Line. It is estimated that the 
contract calls for the expenditure of 
about $1,250,000 by the railroad. 

Orders for 127 modern steel pas- 
senger cars have been placed by the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R., 
it was announced Nov. 29. 





Jersey Mills Reopen 


The Argo Mills Co. announced last 
week that work would be resumed 
at its Gloucester (N. J.) plant with- 
in a few days. 


Freight-Car Loadings Gain 33,625 


Loading of revenue freight during 
the week ended Nov. 19 totaled 786,- 
671 cars. This was an increase of 
33,625 cars over the week before, 
when loadings were reduced by the 
observance of Armistice and Elec- 
tion days. Tabulations show, how- 
ever, that while the total for the 
week of Nov. 19 was greater than 
for the week before the average per 
day was less. Compared with the 
corresponding week last year the 
total for the week of Nov. 19 was a 
reduction of 102,467 cars, while it 
was 67,930 cars less than for the 
corresponding week in 1919. 





Harvester Works Back to Normal 


That the Springfield (Ohio) works 
of the International Harvester Co. 
would resume practically normal 
operation within a week was an- 
nounced Dec. 1 by Plant Superin- 
tendent Charles Smart. About 700 
men will be employed. Increased or- 
ders from dealers warrant the ac- 
tion, according to Mr. Smart. 





Cotton Mills Work Full Time 


For the first time in several months 
the cotton mills at Fall River, Mass., 
which are controlled by the Knights 
Corporation have resumed full-time 
operation and the management an- 
nounces that it is looking forward 
to marked improvement in the cotton 
industry in the near future. 





Less Idleness in Pittsburgh 


That unemployment continues to 
decrease in the Pittsburgh district 
is indicated by the semi-monthly re- 
port of the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Labor and Industry, which shows 
that as of Nov. 15 there were 51,400 
men out of work in that district, as 
compared with 52,400 Nov. 1 and 
55,050 on Oct. 15. The report also 
shows that in the Johnstown district 
unemployment increased from 7,810 
Nov. 1 to 8,985 on Nov. 15. The 
total number unemployed in the 
state as of Nov. 15 was 271,430, as 
compared with 276,350 Nov. 1 and 
288,625 Oct. 15. 





Blast Furnaces Resume Operations 


The Steel & Tube Co. of America, 
Chicago, according to the Iron Age, 
having completed overhauling and 
improving its blast furnaces and 
coke plant at Mayville, Wis., for- 
merly known as the Northwestern 
Iron Co., expected to resume opera- 
tions Dec. 1 with a normal force. 





Willys-Overland Sales Still Good 


The Willys-Overland Co. at Toledo 
reports but slight cessation of sell- 
ing activities with the advent of 
winter. The good business of the 
autumn is still continuing and the 
prospects for the new year are ex- 
ceptionally bright. 
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Competitive Costs and Marketing Methods in the 
Sale of American Coals Abroad* 


Overseas Trade of 1,500,000 Tons Monthly Would Give Employ- 
ment to Idle Mines and Ships —- Reduced Overhead in Mining 
Industry and Lower Freight Rates to Tidewater Also Likely 


By CHARLES A. OWEN 


confused by the complicated and generally unintelli- 

gible statistics and statements made and published 
from time to time of our exports, and more particularly 
our coal exports. We have been led to believe that the 
large and profitable export business of the past five years 
‘could be expected to continue indefinitely without the care- 
‘ful study of economic conditions both here and abroad and 
the working out of a broad policy necessary to its perma- 
nency. 

The coal industry, like all others, has had attracted to it 
a great number of speculators, whose sole purpose was to 
make money while the high prices prevailed, without the 
organization and expense necessary to the building up of a 
permanent business. The situation here has not been 
unique. however, as in England, France, Holland, Italy and 
other European countries the same conditions existed. 

The statistics stated will be for bituminous coal only, and 
as this discussion is limited to overseas trade I shall 
exclude tonnage exported to Canada, which amounts to 
approximately fourteen million tons per year, and also 
tonnage exported to South America, Central America, 
Mexico and the West Indies, amounting to 3,500,000 tons to 
5,900,000 tons annually during the past five years. This 
business, amounting to a total of approximately eighteen 
million tons annually, should be retained-by us at all costs. 
(Bunker business amounting to six million to nine million 
‘tons annually, which we can expect to retain, is not 
Included in this article). Similar methods of marketing 
and co-operation by all concerned must obtain for these 
markets as for the overseas trade. 

Coal for export overseas originates generally from the 
‘States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky, as the mines in these states carry the low 
transportation rates to tidewater. The railroads serving 
these fields have excellent port facilities for efficient load- 
ing of vessels. The present capacity of the railroads and 
piers is much greater than we will need if the loading 
demand is fairly evenly distributed throughout the twelve 
months of the year. These districts produce normally 
about 280,000,000 tons annually and contain both low- 
volatile and gas coals of superior quality which can com- 
pete favorably with the best coals produced abroad. Dur- 
ing the year 1920, when we exported overseas about 20,000,- 
000 tons, we drew from these districts approximately 73 
per cent of the tonnage produced. 


P Pccn average person in the United States must be 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH EXPORT TRADE COMPARED 
A comparison of figures of production and consumption 
of bituminous coal of the countries comprising our over- 
seas market, exclusive of Great Britain, shows a shortage 


of production normally of from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons. 


annually. Great Britain is our competitor for this trade. 
Great Britain’s production varied from 287,000,000 tons 
in 1913 to 240,000,000 tons in 1920, from which was 
exported from 72,000,000 tons in 1913 to 25,000,000 tons in 
1920. Our overseas exports of coal for the same years 
were from 2,000,000 tons in 1913 to 20,000,000 tons in 1920, 
and for the seven months ending Aug. 1, 1921, about 8,000,- 
000 tons, of which approximately 2,000,000 tons were 
shipped to Great Britain during the strike. During the 
month of September our overseas shipments dropped to 300,- 
000 tons. I have given you these figures to separate our 
overseas business from the total tonnage exported. 





f *An address delivered at the twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the American Mining Congress, Chicago, Oct. 17-22, 1921. 


France has been the largest purchaser of coal, consum- 
ing an average of over 15,000,000 tons above production. 
The remainder of the normal demand is mainly in Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
Mediterranean countries. Europe will not increase its 
coal production above pre-war figures for a great many 
years, and I believe that, if handled carefully and intelli- 
gently, we can do an overseas export business of from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons annually of American coal. 
Our ability to retain this trade from year to year will, of 
course, first depend upon our being able to furnish quality, 
service and competitive c.i.f. prices. 

By furnishing quality we mean good grades of coal, well 
prepared, screened if so desired, and this quality maintained 
through shortage of production, giving the same attention 
to the foreign customer that we are giving to our cus- 
tomers at home, being willing within reasonable limits and 
tolerances to guarantee our product. There has been a 
great deal said about the dissatisfaction in Europe with 


‘the quality of American coals, but I find that generally the 


overseas trade which we have supplied like our coals and 
with comparatively few exceptions are satisfied with the 
quality of the product we have furnished. We cannot 
expect our foreign customers when paying railroad and 
water freights in amount three or four times the value of 
the coal at the mines to accept an inferior quality of coal. 
England has always recognized this fact and has given her 
export business the best grades of coal produced. The 
overseas. market requires a great deal of large or lump 
coal and our important domestic consumers should be 
educated to the use of slack coal instead of run-of-mine, 
stokers being now generally used in our large plants. 


SUCCESS IN Export TRADE DEPENDENT ON SERVICE 


Service is most essential to the success of our overseas 
trade. Prompt, careful and intelligent handling of cables, 
orders and letters, accuracy and care in fixing of charters 
and dispatch in loading are all-important. The foreign 
buyer is much more particular than the domestic buyer and 
not inclined to overlook errors or negligence on the part of 
the supplier. Here the English excel us because most of 
the exporting houses are old establishments with well- 
trained employees, familiar with all the details of the ship- 
ping and export business and with a definite knowledge of 
how to please each customer. It must be remembered 
that few of the producers of coal in this country have had 
much experience with the laborious but necessary details 
of the shipping and banking business which are a part of 
every export shipment. Competitive prices are the most 
difficult, not so much on account of our production costs 
but because of the many factors entering into the final 
Guatercost. 

A comparison of mine or transportation costs from avail- 
able statistics means very little, as all prices are too 
unbalanced. The mine costs from the Eastern producing 
districts have varied from an average of about $1 per ton 
in 1913 to as high as $3.50 per ton in 1920 and are today 
approximately $2 per ton. Railroad freights are about 
double the 1913 rates. Ocean freights have dropped from 
a peak of $30 or more a ton to $5 a ton, and all other 
charges including profit have varied accordingly. The 
value of our bituminous coal f.o.b. ports from which 
shipped, 1918 to 1916, was about $2.50 a ton; in 1919, 
$4.70 a ton; in 1920, $8 a ton and today it is about $5 a 
ton. English coal for the year 1913 was valued at 14s., 
or $3.50, a ton, while during the year 1921 to Aug. 1 the 
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range of value was from £3 5s., or $12.35, a ton, to an 
average for the month of August of £1 16s., or $6.85, a 
ton. These figures show our value at tidewater approx- 
imately $2 a ton below the English value, even with the 
British Government subsidy on labor costs and the practice 
of the English exporter to make the export price a com- 
petitive one at the expense of the domestic consumer. 

Costs during the past five years of English coal are 
exceedingly difficult to obtain and mean little to us. This 
fact, however, is clear—if England, by subsidy, whether it 
be by labor, on shipping, or otherwise, delivers its coal at 
a lower price than cost to the foreign market, then we 
must either do the same thing or have an arrangement with 
England by which certain markets will be open to us 
with clean and fair competition based on actual costs 
delivered. If this is done we can easily compete success- 
fully for a fair share of the overseas trade, which we need 
and should enjoy, provided our costs are brought down to a 
proper level. 


LABOR, AS USUAL, THE BIGGEST ITEM OF COST 


Coal costs cif. depend largely on four items of which 
labor makes up approximately 70 per cent of the total. 
These are f.o.b. mine cost, railroad freight to tidewater, 
ocean freight and overhead charges and profit. Labor 
must be reduced throughout the Eastern districts as soon 
as possible to the 1917 level or lower, so that total costs 
f.o.b. mine will be not more than $1.50 to $1.75 per ton. 
Railroad freight rates should be reduced on coal for export 
to a maximum of $2 a ton, and while water freights are as 
low as possible under our present government regulations, 
our laws should be changed so that our merchant marine, 
which should be privately owned and managed, can com- 
pete under our flag with the ships of other flags. I believe 
it possible to reduce our rates from 50c. to $1 a ton if 
restrictions are removed now in effect under the LaFollette 
law. It is now profitable for us to deliver good grades of 
steam or gas coal to Mediterranean ports at from $10 to 
$11 a ton as against English quotations of $9 to $10 a ton. 

Let us consider further our English competition. The 
settlement of the English coal srike in July was accom- 
plished by the granting by the government to the miners of 
a £10,000,000 subsidy which was to be used for the purpose 
of paying labor a certain portion of the difference between 
the wage scale offered by the mine owners and that asked 
by the mine workers. At the end of three months’ opera- 
tion every mine owner was dissatisfied, the government 


fund was practically exhausted and the cost of coal to the 


English consumer was too high. They have, however, 
regained their export trade and are now shipping to foreign 
markets three and a half million tons monthly. 


EXCHANGE SITUATION HAMPERS AMERICAN COMPETITION 


The greatest factor against us in competition for foreign 
trade is the high value and constant fluctuation of the 
dollar in exchange. This adds actually almost 20 per cent 
to our delivered prices. You can, therefore, see that under 
present conditions it is very difficult for the American 
exporter of coal to compete with England. 

I have great admiration for the English people but it is 
not clear to me why we should continue to finance England 
and allow her to use our money for subsidies which have 
the effect of excluding our coal from the European trade, 
thus driving our coal-carrying ships from the seas. If sub- 
sidies are necessary in order to allow us to compete, let us 
have subsidies in the form of reduced freight rates, both 
railroad and ocean. Thus our mines will be given the 
extra work and our merchant marine, which we should keep 
at all costs, will operate. 

The principles of marketing coal for export are similar 
to those necessary to successful salesmanship in the 
domestic market. I am convinced it requires American 
management and, as far as possible, American salesmen. 
This necessitates the settling of our young men perma- 
nently in the centers of activity, learning to speak the native 
language fluently, becoming on friendly terms with the 
business men of the community, and becoming a part of 
the country. I think it better to have offices rather than 
agents and do as much business as possible direct with the 
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consumer. This is a slow and tedious undertaking but 
certainly pays in the long run. Some of our most prom- 
inent exporters have followed this plan successfully and 
American coal offices can be seen in all the principal cities 
of Europe. 

English exporters have a decided advantage on account 
of the short distance to their European markets and also 
because of prompt delivery. They can deliver coal to prac- 
tically all European ports within ten days to two weeks of 
receipt of order. Our delivery requires about double this 
time. The chance of fluctuation of exchange or market 
prices is not so great. Another feature is the matter of 
small cargoes. Our deliveries are mostly in large vessels 
in order to get the advantage of low freights. Compara- 
tively few consumers can handle this amount of coal at a 
time, requiring the splitting of the cargo to two or more 
customers. The English cargoes are smaller, necessitating 
less of this undesirable work and added expense. The 
greatest advantage at present, however, is the friendly 
status personally of the English manager, who has estab- 
lished himself just as our managers must do. The prob- 
lem of overseas coal exports is primarily ours, but as its 
success is of such prime importance to all, our government 
at Washington should co-operate with us so that the prob- 
lems that appear from day to day maybe worked out with 
its co-operation. The coal exporter must be encouraged 
and helped, as the profit he receives will be small com- 
pared to the benefit to the country at large. 

The banking business of the country must get a better 
understanding of export business and cease to be merely a 
collection agency. The information given relative to credits 
should be more thorough, so that losses will be at a 
minimum and if credits be extended it must be with their 
help and co-operation. 


INVESTMENT IN FOREIGN ENTERPRISES HELPFUL 


The foreign branch of the American banking institution I 
believe an excellent thing and it is to be hoped that 
through this influence our people will invest more and more 
in foreign enterprises. Both Germany and England’s 
strength, both countries having shown what real value 
exports are to the people of their country, have in the past 
encouraged investment in the railroads, public utilities and 
industries of the country with which trade was desired. 
Their people become a part of the banking, industrial and 
social life wherever they are and one might say they are 
trading with their own interests. Financial interest in a 
project gives the investor a voice in its management and 
it naturally follows that through an advantage of this sort 
a great deal of foreign business is done. 

It in a way gives to the business men of the investing 
country the refusal of the business at the competitor’s 
price. This has always been true of the export: coal 
business of the principal industries of South America and 
governs a great deal of the European business today. «As 
we encourage our industries to bid for foreign trade, 
investment of our money will naturally follow as our men 
become established and business will increase rapidly on 
this foundation. When we think of establishing an addi- 
tional office in this country for the purpose of increasing 
our sales, the territory is first worked out carefully so as 
to be sure of sufficient business of the kind suited to the 
coals we handle to warrant the expense necessary to a 
permanent establishment. We next pick the man whom 
we think is best suited to this territory, and certainly great 
care is used in this selection, as he is to be the foundation 
of the business. We then unpretentiously set out doing 
missionary work, getting acquainted, and during the first 
year do very little business. 

As our manager becomes acquainted we form a banking 
connection in the city in which the office is located. In 
time our man becomes a member of the principal club or 
clubs, learns to know his competitors, the banking and 
business men of the district in which he has been placed, 
and at the end of two or three years is firmly established 
and doing a profitable business. The sale of coal and 
American products in export trade can be permanently 
established only by this same method, unless the difficulties 
to be overcome are greater and the adaptation of our men 
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to the situation more difficult. The whole problem becomes 
more complex and several years may elapse before the 
foreign branch is on a permanently paying basis. 

During the year 1918 Congress passed the Webb law, 
allowing combinations in industry for the purpose of 
foreign trade. Several combinations have been formed 
under this law and meetings have been held by those 
interested in the export of coal upon the call of the export 
committee of the American Mining Congress. The coal 
trade failed to work out a satisfactory plan of organization 
and the matter was dropped. I believe this was a mistake. 
We should have co-operation either through a combination 
or pooling of interests or by the establishment of a coal 
export association composed of all those interested in coal 
exports. Such an association, with the help of the export 
committee of this body and the National Coal Association 
could accomplish great things in the working out of our 
problems and would be beneficial to all those in the 
industry, large and small. For the average producer of 
coal the export business has little interest. If he were to 
explain this lack of interest he would point to the small 
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percentage of our production involved and the difficulties 
connected with the business. However, an overseas export 
of coal of 1,500,000 tons monthly would give employment 
to approximately 20,000 idle mines and more than one- 
fourth of our idle ships and would bring to this country in 
exchange for the labor and service $15,000,000 monthly. 
Not only would the coal trade benefit directly, but the busi- 
ness of the entire country would be accelerated. 

Summing up, we should have: 

Reduced wages of mine workers and overhead costs. 

Reduced freight rates for coal to tidewater for export. 

A definite plan for payment of the Allies’ debts to the 
United States, which would stabilize exchange rates. 

A revamping of laws governing shipping, so that ships 
under our flag could compete unrestrictedly with those of 
foreign flags. 

Co-operation in the coal industry so that problems of the 
export trade could be presented at all times as a unit. 

Immediate action looking to a solution of these problems 
is necessary if we are to compete successfully in the over- 
seas coal export trade. 


N. Y. Interborough Roads Use 770,000 Tons of Coal, at 
$7.35 Per Ton; B.R. T. Fuel Costs $6.93 


consumed by the Interborough Rapid Transit Co., and 

the prices paid was elicited from Frank W. Hedley, 
president of that corporation, during his examination on 
Nov. 28, by the Transit Commission in its inquiry into the 
New York transit situation. 

Contracts for supplying the 770,000 tons or more of coal 
required have been made for a number of years with the 
Consolidation Coal Co., Berwind-White Coal Co. and the 
Logan Coal Co., but for the past two years, Mr. Hedley 
said, the full needs of the company have not been contracted 
for, about 10 per cent of the tonnage required having been 
bought in the open market. As a result of buying distress 
coal at various times, Mr. Hedley said, he has been able 
to purchase at $5.50 a ton coal which sold in New York 
harbor during the war for $20 a ton. 

Mr. Hedley, replying to former Supreme Court Justice 
Clarence L. Shearn, counsel for the commission, said that 
the contracts now in force provide for a sliding scale of 
prices. Regarding this feature Mr. Hedley said: 

“The contract that we are running on now from the two 
large companies—that is, the Consolidation Co. and the 
Berwind-White Co.—contains a minimum and maximum 
quantity of coal that we are to take. That is, we must 


Goons INTERESTING information concerning the coal 


take the minimum and we have the privilege of taking the’ 


maximum. That gives the company an opportunity of 
still continuing to buy spot coal in the harbor here, if it 
can get coal cheaper than its contract price; and if the 
coal should go up, then the company has the advantage of 
calling upon our contractors to furnish the maximum at 
the contract price.” 

“But I do not understand the sliding scale yet,” said 
counsel. 

“Well, the sliding scale part of it is that the price is 
fixed per ton—that is, the long ton, 2,240 Ibs.—delivered 
at the pier at each of our power houses.” 

“That is for a year?” 

“Per ton per year, yes; and if the price of labor at the 
mines goes down—in other words, if the cost of producing 
the coal out of the mines into the cars is reduced by means 
of reduction of labor costs—the company gets the entire 
benefit in the reduction of its price of those labor costs. 
Should there be any reduction in the freight rates, which 
I personally feel that we are certainly going to get, the 
company will get all the advantage in the reduction in the 
freight rates. If there is any reduction in war tax, the com- 


pany will also get that. But, on the other hand, if there is. . 


any increase of labor, any increase in freight rates, any 
increase in war tax, the company will have to pay that 


I feei that is all in favor of the 


” 


much more for its coal. 
company getting coal cheaper. 

Mr. Hedley said that the contract had been approved by 
the commission and that the coal companies had agreed that 
if a concern buying a similar quantity and character of 
coal should get a better price, his company should have 
the same advantage. He said that the price for the com- 
ing year’s contract was $6.95, as compared with $7.70 last 
year, and that he thought “personally we are going to get 
a dollar off it within the next year.” 

The average price of coal for subway and elevated roads 
during 1921 was $7.35, while during the same period the 
average cost to the Hudson & Manhattan Co. is $3.82 per 
ton. Asked to explain the difference in cost Mr. Hedley 
said the coal for the Hudson & Manhattan Co. is delivered 
in New Jersey; there are no unloading charges, no pier 
charges, no lightering charges and no harbor charges. He 
added, in reply to questions, that “the only way they could 
possibly have got that $3.82 price was by a long-term con- 
tract made prior to the war. There is no contract, I be- 
lieve, that could have been made by any person, even with 
Jersey City delivery, for the character of coal that we use 
at anything like the prices you have mentioned.” 

“Apparently,” said Mr. Shearn, “that was not the result 
of the long-term contract made before the war, because in 
1914 their price was $1.69 a ton; 1915, $1.62; 1916, $1.61; 
1917, $2.19; 1918, $3.72; 1919, $3.83 and 1920, $3.58.” 

Mr. Hedley said the Interborough Co. bought “navy 
coal” and that if the Hudson & Manhattan Co. bought “the 
same kind of coal as we buy, I would say that I don’t be- 
lieve the figures you have quoted are correct.” 

Mr. Hedley was told that the reports showed that the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. was paying this year $6.93 per 
ton for its coal, as compared with $7.35 paid by the Inter- 
borough Co., that the average price for the Interborough 
coal in 1920 was $5.74 and the B.R.T.’s $5.35, and in 1919 
the average prices were $5.41 and $4.81, respectively. 

“There is no reason that you can think of, is there, why 
there should be that difference in price?” asked Mr. Shearn. 

“No,” replied Mr. Hedley; “they get their coal from the 
Consolidation Co. and from the Berwind-White Co. I don’t 
know whether they get it from anyone else or not.” 

Continuing Mr. Shearn said: 

“Well, it appears that there is this difference year by 
year as you go back. In 1917 you were paying $3.07 and 
the B.R.T. was paying $2.55. Well, there is not very much 
difference there. In 1916, as I say, you were paying $2.93 
and the B.R.T. was paying $2.35; in 1915 you were paying 
$2.90 and the B.R.T. was paying $2.28.” 
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Record Peace-Time Reserves of Coal Disclosed by 


Survey of Stocks November | 


Surplus of Bituminous About 47,000,000 Tons—Decreased Rate of 
Consumption Makes Number of Days’ Supply Unequalled—Utilities 


Well Fortified—Northwest and 


1, 1921, are estimated by the Geological Survey and 

the Census Bureau, after a joint investigation, at 47,- 
400,000 net tons, sufficient for 43 days’ requirements at 
the average rate of consumption in the three months August 
to October inclusive. Although the total quantity on hand, 
exclusive of coal in transit, on Nov. 1 was less by 16,000,- 
000 tons than the 63,000,000 tons of stocks two years previ- 
ously on Armistice Day, the estimates of the government 
are that, because of the decreased rate of consumption ob- 
taining this year, the present storage is equivalent to the 
requirements of 43 days compared with 45 days two years 
previous; 42 days on Jan. 1, 1919; 31 days on April 1, 1919; 


Gi, of bituminous coal in the United States on Nov. 


New England Have Abundance 


anthracite distributed slightly more than they received, 
their stocks decreasing from an average of 50 to 47 days. 
These figures are, of course, for the United States as a 
whole and there are many variations when local conditions 
are taken into consideration. Some of these variations are 
shown by the accompanying diagrams. Even the figures for 
the states are averages, and it follows that many indi- 
viduals, both among industrials and retail dealers, as well 
as their customers the householders, are far below the 
average, The accompanying tables, showing the days’ sup- 
ply of bituminous coal in the hands of consumers in each 
state, give an indication where was placed a considerable 
portion of the more than 6,000,000 tons storage by which 


18 days on March 1, 1920; and 15 days on June 1, 
1920. The estimates for 1921 indicate the supply 
on Jan. 1 sufficient for 39 days; on April 1, 36 
days; Aug. 1, 39 days; Nov. 1, 43 days. 

Because the abnormally low rate of consump- 
tion in 1921 is such a large factor in calculating 
the stocks in terms of days’ supply it is significant 
to note that supply in tons, now around 47,- 
000,000, was exceeded in the autumn and winter 
of 1918, but at no subsequent or previous time, 
according to available records. What is true of 
the country as a whole with respect to stocks of 
bituminous coal is also true with respect to indi- 
vidual industries. Byproduct coke plants and steel 
mills report a smaller quantity of coal on hand 
than at.the peak in November two years ago, but 
quantities which at the reduced rate of operation 
insure a greater number of days’ supply than any 
previous period recorded. The same is true of 
public utilities, both gas plants and central power 
stations. 

Stocks of coal in the hands of retail dealers are 
shown by the report of the Geological Survey and 
Census to be sufficient for an average of 47 days 
at the rate coal was distributed in the three 
months ended Nov. 1. The dealers handling 
bituminous received more than they distributed in 
that three month period, whereas dealers handling 
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TOTAL COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS 
OCT. 1, T9167 TO NOVA Lost 
_ Figures represent million net tons and include coal in hands of railroads, 
industrial consumers, public utilities and retailers. Coal for steamship fuel, 
on Lake docks, and in transit is not included. Figures for 1921 are subject 
to revision. 
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DAYS’ SUPPLY OF COAL ON HAND, RECEIPTS AND CONSUMPTION OF CERTAIN REPRESENTATIVE CONSUMERS, AUG.1 AND NOY. 1. 1921 














(Based on all reports received from selected lists of consumers up to Nov. 25, 1921. Figures in days and net tons) 
Total 
Industries Bituminous 
Other Than Byproduct Electric Retail (Excluding Retail 

Steel and Steel Coke CoalGas Public Dealers Railroad Dealers 

Coke Works Plants Plants Utilities Bituminous Fuel) Anthracite 

Number of planta reporting = 4./).5)98.. 40 ee ee 2,330 216 70 111 796 1,293 4,810 841 
Stocksion hand Augsl, 1921. pees aoe eee 5,758,886 1,814,289 2,327,320 700,775 3,175,167 2,119,357 15,895,794 2,049,490 
Received Augs: I’ to’'Oct.. 31225. sh 5 eee eee ee eee 10,715,626 3,634,992 7,324,499 886,501 7,332,206 4,900,656 34,794,480 3,653,707 
Consumed Aug. | to Oct. 31 including yard losses............ 9,537,210 3,624,783 6,833,734 814,228 6,609,042 4,694,408 32,113,405 3,785,569 
Stooks.on hand Nov.cl> 3 2ec ost ae eee 6,937,302 1,824,498 2,818,085 773,048 3,898,331 2,325,605 18,576,869 1,917,628 
Dailyconsumption Avg, 1 to Oct. 31... oe 0 eee 103,665 39,400 74,280 8,850 71,837 51,026 349,058 41,148 
Days’ supply Aug) 1 Asolo ea Ree Lees. 56 46 31 79 44 42 46 50 
Days’ supply Noval... .ce ici e chee ee cee ee 67 46 38 87 54 46 53 47 

TONS OF COAL IN HANDS OF SELECTED LISTS OF IDENTICAL CONSUMERS WHO REPORTED ON EACH OF EIGHT DATES, 
JAN. 1, 1919 TO NOV. 1, 1921 
(In Net Tons) 
Number of 
Identical 
Establishments 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 1921 
Reporting Jan. | April | March | June | Jan. | April | Aug. |. Nov. | 

Byproduct coke plants...... 57 3,381,140 2,383,305 1,210,000 a 800,000 a 2,261,039 2,256,007 1,640,109 2,020,884 
Stool plants cog. ass aides 215 3,448,850 2,626,596 1,130,000 a 1,168,000 a =. 2,051,932 1,830,724 + — 1,695,726 1,732,295 
Other industrial plants. ..... 2,061 9,138,191 6,065,104 3,650,945 3,247,370 7,018,126 5,100,982 5,074,124 5,956,970 
Coal-gas plants............ 108 691,183 597,636 286,679 195,941 573,611 674,566 700,487 772,129 
Electric utility plants....... 256 2,098,978 1,927,929 1,069,866 1,049,793 2,101,007 2,103,223 1,868,743 2,255,046 
Retail coal dealers.......... 1,080 1,817,117 1,136,788 758,924 535,218 1,514,382 1,274,828 1,844,349 2,066,077 
Railsoads ke Le eee 100 11,742,847 (b) 3,520,385 c 2,898,057 ¢ 7,542,247 7,540,380 (b) 8,958,389 
Total bituminous........ 3,877 32,378,306 23,337,000 b 11,627,000 @ 9,895,000 d 23,062,344 20,780,710 20,574,000 6 23,761,790 


(6) No data available for railroad fuel on this date: 


(a\ Includes estimates for so large a number of plants that the total is subject to a possible error of 20 per cent. 
The 1920 figures are, if 


Bstimate included in total. (c) Because of differences in form of reports, data are not entirely comparable with those on other dates shown. 
anything, low. (d) Subject to errors mentioned in notes (a) and (c); probably low. gy 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN TONNAGE OF COAL 
AUN Lolo LOs INO Ve Teioct 


Lines in diagram show tons on hand at selected lists of estab- 
lishments on dates mentioned. The lists are incomplete but as the 
same establishments are included for the several dates the figures 
are comparable. 


IN STORAGE, 


DAYS’ SUPPLY OF SOFT COAL IN HANDS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
INDUSTRIAL CONSUMERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
AUG. 1 AND NOV. 1, 1921 


(Figures represent number of days stocks would last at current rate of 
consumption, @) 


Industries Other Than Electric Utilities 
Steel and Coke 


— Coal-gas Plants — 








Plants Plants Plants / 
Re- Days’ Supply Re- Days’ Supply Re- Days’ Supply 
port- Aug. Nov. port- Aug. Nov. port- Aug. Nov. 

State ing i] i] ing 1 ] ing 1 1 
Maine......... 28 97 =127 2 56 47 Ze N62 77 
New Hampshire. SZ 131 141 4 83 55 1 71 52 
Vermont... ..... 42 124 122 (bY (bY (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Massachusetts. . 260 § 1160" 125 45 99 «111 10 85 93 
Connecticut. ... 72 167 173 15 52 48 2 107 122 
Rhode Island... 59 121 132 4 40 72 1 92 85 

Total 

New England, 513 124 135 70 83 90 16 93 102 
New York...... 154 69 87 23 36 4] 4 P4123 
New Jersey... .. 97 73 79 25 110 =:105 I 29 26 
Pennsylvania... 124 4) 48 48 47 55 3 72 75 
Maryland...... 31 29 33 12 32 59 a 59 73 
Delaware....... 24 64 76 2 33 38 (b) (b) (b) 
District 

‘of Columbia. . 9 10 40 2 22 ae (b) (b) (b) 
West Virginia... 45 12 12 17 40 48 (b) (b) (b\ 
OboW seks 135 30 41 72 56 85 6 28 38 
Thana |... 111 42 46 51 32 42 8 50 38 
Uhnois!. 9025 137 21 33 44 26 34 9 61 51 
Michigan: 

Northern 

Peninsula... .. Vie ALS ATs 37 82 94 13 74 85 

Southern : 

Peninsula... . 103 71 88 37 82 94 13 74 85 
Wisconsin...... 90 66 78 28 42 51 See 136), 162 
Minnesota...... 60 105 164 34 43 55 2 12 20 
Towatoasamaas- 28 18 28 55 23 42 3 104 81 
North Dakota... 6 9 12 12 8 20 2 5 16 
South Dakota... 2 35 40 9 31 52 (b) (bY (b) 
Nebraska....... 10 7 17 29 24 34 (b\ (b) (db) 
Wirginia...o.- os. 30 39 46 16 19 19 3 20 22 
North Carolina.. 50 66 68 13 62 69 5 27 31 
South Carolina. . 44 87 106 9 97 87 1 12 22 
Georgia........ 34 71 84 8 78 79 2 43 46 
Florida... 45. : 6 58 57 2 54 93 1 26 64 
Kentucky...... 27 18 24 23 24 42 4 18 4 

ennessee...... 80 33 40 12 ZS 33 3 22 52 
Alabama....... 34 49 53 8 46 33 3 87 85 
Mississippi... .. 23 54 56 a 19 50 4 15 14 
Missouri....... 80 26 41 44 19 27 (b) (db. (bY 
Wansgs i251 xe 38 42 51 17 25 60 (db) (bY (db. 
Oklahoma...... 19 74 85 5 11 37 (bY (db) (db) 
Arkansas....... 18 73 86 3 30 55 (b) (b) (db) 
Louisiana....... 2 16 19 3 33 33 1 [20m 
Pexasssitvaoes 29 12 14 8 16 22 1 28 40 
Colorado....... 32 50 52 15 12 20 1 23 24 
New Mexico.... Am 2, hee 207. 9 30 36 (b) (db) (dD) 
ATIBON Se fe reno 7 815° 763 (b) (bY (b) (bY (b) (b) 
tah eesscns ss 27 51 55 (bY (bY (b) (db) (bY (db) 
Nevada........ 5 55 39 (b) (0) (bY (b) (d) (b) 
Wyoming. 3 3 7 6 13 15: (0) (b) (b) 
Montana....... ie RP UP 5 15 38 (b) (b) (b) 
Idahow, isha sek 13 51 43 (b) (b) (b) 2 14 44 
Washington..... 13 31 53 77 9 4 23 27 
Oregon... .-. 3 oA Ns a Je BS (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 
California...... 4 263 243 (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) (b) 

Total 


United States... 2,336 56 67 790 44 54°) ht 79 87 


(a) The rate of consumption used is the average for the three months of August, 
September and October, 1921. 
(b\ No data. 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
IN THE UNITED STATES OCT. 1, 1916, TO NOV. 1, 1921 (a) 


(In Net Tons) 


Oat. els 1916 nese 25,000,000 to 29,000,000..... probably 27,000,000 
Octie hy VOL .aee eee. 26,000,000 to 30,000,000..... probably 28,100,000 
July 5s 191 Sie eee 38,000,000 to 42,000,000..... probably 39,700,000 
OL TOP LAR eos ea sane r 58,000,000 to 60,000,000..... probably 59,000,000 
Day of the armistice...... 62,000,000 to 64,000,000..... probably 63,000,000 
Jarl LOLS en ie ee 57,000,000 to 59,000,000..... probably 57,900,000 
April 1, 1919............. 38,000,000 to 42,000,000..... probably 40,400,000 


Miro vifsi9207—e te enc, 
Juned L920 cer oe ed: 
Je OD ee ere oe 
Aprile Pigg. k Sheer. 
Aug. 1, 1921............. 38,000,000 to 44,000,000 
NOV lO2tiene eee 44,000,000 to 50,000,000 


(a) Coal in transit not included. 


22,000,000 to 27,000,000 
18,000,000 to 23,000,000 
42,000,000 to 48,000,000 
36,000,000 to 42,000,000 


Fa AD probably a 24,000,000 
Wigs probably a 20,000,000 
dat probably b 45,800,000 
BS te probably 6 39,500,000 
Ao Oe probably 6 41,100,000 
ae probably 6 47,400,000 


(b) Subject to revision. 


DAYS’ SUPPLY OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL IN 
HANDS OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF CONSUMERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES JULY 15, 1918, TO NOV. 1, 1921 


(Figures represent number of days supply would last at current rate of 
consumption at time of stock-taking) 


Bituminous 
Byproduct coke plants) 266 9o) 8320 e235 al5 ad 29 ° 28°31 38 
Steel plants. Ge aemh wore Rae 45 42 35 a9 all 42 38 46 46 
Other industrials....... 48 71 65 ALE 2124, OAL s 47960 AG s, 
Artificial gas plants... .. TBS AS YS ESS IE PBS AD BY 
Electric utilities........ 39 49 °49 48 21 22 44 48 44 54 


Coal dealers, bituminous. 15 37 39 25 13 10 30 =. 26 42 46 





Railroads..... 2m wt 32 No all alO 24. 24 No a29 
data data 
Total bituminous..... 31 45 42 3] 18 15 a39 a36 a39 «43 
Anthracite 
@Woal dealers. cen sine No No 36 31 21 fie 245 368 M50 = 247, 


data data 
(a) Estimated from incomplete data. Subject to important revision. 








ea Less than 30 days 
30 days and less than 60 days 


Ba 60 days and less than 90 days 


ES 90 days and over 


DAYS? SUPPIEY OR SORT 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ON NOV. 1, 1921 


Reports from 2,330 industrial consumers other than steel and 
byproduct coke plants showed an average supply sufficient to last 
67 days at the rate of consumption prevailing from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 1, 1921. How the supply varied from state to state is shown 
in the diagram. The darker the shading, the heavier are the 
stocks. If business should revive and consumption increase, the 
stocks expressed in days’ supply would be smaller. 
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HOW PRESENT STOCKS AT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
COMPARE WITH THOSE ON JAN. 1, 1921 


Changes in tonnage on hand at 2,061 identical industrial plants 
other than steel and byproduct coke plants are shown. The quan- 
tity held by industrials decreased in most states although, because 
of the reduced rate of consumption, the present stocks would last 
as long as those on Jan. 1. Increase in coal on Lake docks. 
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the country’s reserve was increased from Aug. 1 to Nov. 1 
this year. Electrical utilities increased their supply from 
44 to 54 days and at the same time increased their rate of 
consumption over the summer months. This buying by the 
utilities for their reserves was not confined to any one sec- 
tion of the country but was general, few states reporting 
a falling off in the size of their stock piles. 

Industries other than steel and coke increased their re- 
serve from 56 to 67 days. New England industries now 
average four and a half months’ supply and 17 concerns in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan have 414 days; Minne- 
sota shows 164 days, and Wisconsin, 78 days. Figures for 
the Northwest are exclusive of coal on the docks. It is 
evident, therefore, that both New England and the North- 
west have an abundance of bituminous coal. 

Production of bituminous coal in August was 34,538,000 
net tons; September, 35,127,000, and October, 43,733,000, a 
total of 113,398,000, of which approximately 6,300,000 went 
into storage. These figures indicate that the impetus given 
to production in October by the threatened railroad and 
coal miners’ strikes account for the gain in reserves. 


Supreme Court Upholds Barring of Pickets 


IX A sweeping decision dissented from by only one member 
the U. S. Supreme Court ruled Dec. 5 that so-called peace- 
ful picketing by labor unions is unlawful and subject to court 
injunction notwithstanding the supposed immunity given 
labor unions by the Clayton Act. 

The court holds that strikers should be limited to one 
representative for each point of egress and ingress in the 
plant or place of business and that all others be enjoined 
from congregating or loitering at the plant or in the neigh- 
boring streets and that such representatives shall not be 
abusive, libelous or threatening and shall not approach indi- 
viduals together, but singly, and shall not in their efforts at 
communication or persuasion “obstruct an unwilling listener 
by importunate following or dogging his steps.” 


Southeastern Kentucky Mines Cut Wages 
27-30 Per Cent; Miners Accede 


DVICES just received from eastern Kentucky state that 

operators in southeastern Kentucky districts, including 
the Harlan, Straight Creek and Jellico fields, have cut wages 
27 to 30 per cent, and that miners are so willing to work 
that they readily accepted the cuts. Large numbers of 
mines were closed down as a result of reductions in the 
Hazard and Elkhorn as well as West Virginia fields, which 
left the situation such that southeastern Kentucky was un- 
able to meet competition. 

While the union scale was being paid in many of the 
southeastern Kentucky mines the union was never officially 
recognized, and the operators were not paying the least 
attention to the check-off matter. 





$60,000,000 Merger in Panhandle 


Resets were current in Pittsburgh Dec. 2 of the 
consolidation of thirty independent coal companies 
in the Panhandle field and the sale of 4,000 acres of 
operating coal and coke properties in the Greensburg 
district of the Connellsville region, both deals reported 
handled by the financial powers behind the newly 
merged independent steel concerns. It was said that 
between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 worth of coal 
properties would enter into the merger, which would 
make the new corporation the second largest coal 
operating and distributing agency in the world. 
Bankers were also informed that negotiations for 
the sale of vast coal acreage and coking plants by the 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co. to the Keystone Coal & Coke 
Co. were nearing completion. The property involved 
in the deal is five operations in the Greensburg basin 
with an annual production of 2,000,000 tons of coal 
and 700,000 tons of coke. 
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Federal Survey Shows Better Business 


Ging se ele = improvement in industrial and commercial 
conditions is shown by figures just published by the 
Department of Commerce in its monthly “Survey of Current 
Business.” Greater output of iron and steel and of textile 
products is shown, while a widespread increase in building, 
stimulated to a large extent by the President’s recent confer- 
ence on unemployment, has made itself felt in lumber, cement, 
brick and related industries. 

The department notes further declines in prices during 
October, but on a much smaller scale than earlier in the year. 
This relative stability of prices and the improved banking sit- 
uation, as evidenced by increased reserves, smaller loans and 
lower interest rates, are considered favorable to further busi- 
ness improvement. The most serious drawback is stated to be 
the low price of agricultural products and the consequent 
decreased buying power of the farmers. 

Retail prices on Nov. 1 showed no change, and wholesale 
prices declined slightly. Wholesale prices in Canada, the 
United Kingdom and France also declined during October, 
but continued inflation increased the price level in Germany 
and Italy. - 








Governor Sproul Appoints Commissioners 


To Administer Fowler Law 


NDER the act of May 27, 1921, Governor Sproul of 

Pennsylvania on Nov. 23 appointed James B. Smith, of 
Scranton; Philip Bevan, of Wilkes-Barre, and Thomas H. 
B. Lyon, of Mahanoy City, commissioners, under the Fowler 
Law for the administration of the fund to be formed by 
contributions of 2 per cent on the value of all coal mined by 
the anthracite companies operating subject to the provisions 
of that law. 

James B. Smith will be chairman. The men named come, 
as will be noted, each from one of the three counties that 
have the largest output of anthracite. They will be paid 
$8,000 a year and are empowered to name engineers, assist- 
ants and a clerical force. 


Some Kansas Mine Workers Return to Mines 


CCORDING to the the report of George L. Peck, Alex- 

ander Howat’s successor as president of the United 
Mine Workers in the Kansas fields, more than half the mine 
workers have returned to work. This report was made Nov. 
28 to the executive board of the union at Indianapolis. Mr. 
Peck stated that between 4,500 and 5,000 mine workers have 
returned to the mines, that 1,500 have left the state dis- 
gusted with the continued striking and factional strife and 
that 2,500 have been expelled for failing to go to work 
Nov. 25, as ordered. 


Nearly All Anthracite Companies Officially 


Repudiate Fowler Act Within Time Set 


ON-ACCEPTANCES of the Fowler Act, where not 

filed with the commission under that act before 
Sunday, Nov. 27, six months after the passage of the legis- 
lation, cannot thereafter be legally accepted. All those who 
did not file within the specified period are to be regarded 
as coming under the provisions of the act. Most, if not all, 
of the companies have filed these non-acceptances, but the 
commission operating under the Fowler Act is not yet in a 
position to declare what companies by negligence or inten- 
tion have put themselves under its provisions, provided, of 
course, the law is found constitutional. 


Five Colorado Coal Cos. Ask Wage Cut 


RYE LARGE coal companies in Huerfano County, Colo- 
rado, filed with the Colorado Industrial Commission Fri- 
day, Dec. 2, notices of a proposed 323 per cent reduction 
in the wages of their employees. The reductions are pro- 
posed to become effective Jan. 1. Recent reduction by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in the price of coal following wage 
reductions approximating 30 per cent “forced” the com- 
panies to take similar action, it was announced. 
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Commerce Commission Expected to Make Karly Decision 


On Freight Rates; Hearing Begins Dec. 14 


By PAUL WooTON 


Washington Correspondent 


tainty as to freight rates, it is expected that the 

Interstate Commerce Commission will reach its con- 
clusions in much less than the average time given the con- 
sideration of an important case. Some traffic specialists are 
sanguine enough to predict that the opinion will be forthcom- 
ing by March 1. The length of time consumed in hearings will 
depend on the latitude allowed to representatives of indus- 
try. For instance, if the National Coal Association should 
present the entire case of the bituminous industry, only a 
few hours would be required, but if the representatives of 
the producers in each group are to be heard several days 
would be required for the story of coal alone, It is be- 
lieved, however, that the hearings are likely to extend until 
February 15. 

The commission established a record for quick action in 
handing down its opinion in the grain case six weeks after 
it was opened. This was the first time that an opinion 
in a case of moment had been reached in anything like so 
short a time. It indicates, however, that the commission 
is willing to be governed by the exigencies of the situatio 
and to remove uncertainty at the earliest possible moment. 
Since the need for expedition is obviously greater than it 
was in the grain case a decision by March 1 is a possibility. 
This case is much more intricate but it is believed that 
many of the points involved already have been determined. 

That the announcement of the opening of a general hear- 
ing on rates has led to widespread belief that freight rates 
are to be reduced within the next few days is amply 
attested by the telegrams reaching Washington. Many 
consumers have telegraphed within the last few days to 
ascertain the approximate date of the reduction. The tele- 
grams indicate that there has been some publication in the 
Middle West of information leading to the conclusion that 
a 12 per cent reduction is imminent. It is believed that 
this erroneous opinion is contributing to the steep sag in 
the demand for coal, although all agree that! the principal 
cause was the artificial stimulation that came with the 
threatened strikes, resulting in an oversold market. If it 
had not been for this artificial stimulation of buying, it 
is believed that the bituminous production curve would 
have continued its gradual upward trend, but now to the 
business depression must be added the temporary depres- 
sion caused by recent stocking up. 

As this is written no decision has been reached by the 
operators as to the procedure in presenting their case at 
the rate hearing. The railroad relations committee of the 
National Coal Association is expected to assemble in Wash- 
ington on Dec. 12, so as to have two full days for an ex- 
change of views. It is certain that there will be a full 
presentation of the coal producers’ view. 

In announcing the hearing for Dec. 14, the Interstate 

Commerce Commission says that the purpose is to elicit 
facts and that at the close of the hearing opportunity will 
be afforded for argument, at which time questions of law 
as applied to the facts of record may be discussed. During 
the period Dec. 14 to 21, inclusive, it is expected that the 
railroads will put in their case, cross examination to be 
' deferred until Jan. 9. Before the close of the hearing on 
Dec. 21 a schedule arranged according to commodities for 
the hearing on and after Jan. 9, 1922, will be announced, 
It is emphasized that “relationships between particular 
points under existing rates are not in issue,” which means 
that differentials will not be discussed. 

It is purposed to ascertain whether the present rates are 
reasonable in the aggregate either in the country as a whole 
or in the several territorial rate groups defined in Ex Parte 
74, and whether the rates on specified commodities or de- 
scriptions of traffic are reasonable. 


D:= to the far-reaching economic effect of the uncer- 


In the investigation of operating expenses the railroads 
will be asked to specify how fuel contracts and costs now 
current compare with those in effect on Aug. 31, 1920; when 
such contracts expire, and to what extent contract prices 
are conditioned on wage scales. 

The commission suggests that “what readjustments, if 
any, following Increased Rates, 1920, have not been but 
should be effected?” is a matter that should be gone into 
thoroughly, and adds: “If rates are found to be unreason- 
able in the aggregate in the country as a whole, or in one 
or more territorial rate groups (a) should a general re- 
duction in all rates be required, or (b) should readjustment 
be required in the rates on specified commodities or descrip- 
tions of traffic? 

“If rates are found to be reasonable in the aggregate, but 
unreasonable on specified commodities or descriptions of 
traffic, what readjustment should be required?” The way 
is open for a consideration of lower coal rates, but there is 
nothing in the statement by the commission to indicate that 
it will order one unless the roads are financially able to 
sustain the loss of revenue. 


Coal Consumed by Railroads in September 


OAL consumed by Class 1 railroads in road service in 

September, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 8,110,448 net 
tons, compared with 10,088,752 in September, 1920. ‘These 
figures include an equivalent coal tonnage for fuel oil con- 
sumed. 

In the nine months ended with September these 164 
roads consumed 83,814,005 tons of coal in 1921, compared 
with 90,728,143 tons in 1920, a decrease of nearly 7,000,000 
tons, or 7.6 per cent. In the same periods the net revenue 
and non-revenue freight ton miles decreased from 334,457 
million to 252,882 million, a drop of 24 per cent, and pas- 
senger business, expressed in passenger-train car miles, 
declined 6 per cent. 


May Informally Adjust Issue of Coal Report 


EVELOPMENTS of the week indicate that a conclu- 

sion is likely to be reached that the matter of the 
weekly coal report hardly requires the attention of the 
President or of Cabinet officers. It is not improbable that 
the whole matter will be adjusted informally by Director 
Smith, of the Geological Survey; Director Steuart, of the 
Census, and Messrs. F. G. Tryon and F. R. Wadleigh, coal 
specialists of the Geological Survey and the Department of 
Commerce respectively. 





THE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
which will co-operate with the Department of Commerce 
in efforts to stimulate foreign trade in coal is made up as 
follows: J. G. Bradley, president Elk River Coal & Lumber 
Co., Dundon, W. Va., chairman; A. M. Ogle, president Van- 
dalia Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; C. B. Bockus, president 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, New York; E. C. Mahan, presi- 
dent Southern Coal & Coke Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. J. 
Maloney, vice-president Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Chicago; H. N. Taylor, vice-president Central Coal 
& Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; T. H. Watkins, president 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, New York; T. W. 
Guthrie, president Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh; J 
D. A. Morrow, vice-president National Coal Association, 
Washington. W. H. Cunningham, vice-president Court- 
right, Dimmick & Cunningham, Inc., New York, was named 
as secretary of the committee. 
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Weekly Review 


RITING a review of the week’s developments in 
W the coal industry is like preparing an obituary 

notice of an erstwhile prominent citizen. Spot 
demand is practically non-existent, and what the future 
holds is uncertain and unknown. 

The proximity of the holiday period is held partly 
responsible for the sluggish market and this natural 
seasonal recession in the trade is accentuated by the 
unsatisfactory condition of business in general. The 
weather continues to flirt with the domestic branch of 
the coal business and general underselling is necessary 
to move industrial fuels. This combination has proved 
too strong for the current market and production con- 
tinues to drop. 


UNION MINES SHUT DOWN OR CUT PRICES 


Field after field reports a preponderance of closed 
mines as prices recede. Coal Age Index of spot prices 
at the mines took another drop last week, from 86 to 
84, a decline in four weeks of seven points, or about 
8 per cent. The really significant feature in spot 
prices this week is that of eight declines; all but one 
were of union coal. This simply means that to meet 
non-union competition union operators are forced to 
lower prices or close their mines. Reduction in spot 
prices and in production result, as chronicled by the 
statistics for the week. 

So much storage coal—it is estimated at 6,300,000 
tons —was taken during October that there is no 
demand left. Contract coal is moved with difficulty 
and spot sales are scarce. Retail stocks are topheavy, 
which has naturally reduced domestic production. As 
a result, screenings and steam grades have risen from 
their distress position because of the relative scarcity, 
and quotations are at least stable. In the Midwest 
especially the position is now reversed, and the “no- 
pills” are of domestic coal, while the limited steam ton- 
nage moves readily. 
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Coastwise markets are stagnant. Exporters received 
an unwelcome surprise last week when steamers laden. 
with British coal for California and Honolulu put in 
at Hampton Roads for bunkers. Return freights to 
the British Isles made possible the transportation of 
English coal on practically a ballast basis, but never- 
theless the continuance of this procedure is an un- 
welcome possibility in the minds of the American trade. 
Another discomforting report is that Cuban houses are 
preparing to replace their stocks of American coal with 
British product, because of cheaper delivered prices. 
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coal years 
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Anthracite retail distribution has been retarded by 
the warm weather. As in bituminous, stocks are heavy 
and household purchasing is confined to small lots. With 
the approach to overproduction, some mine closings are 
reported and independent premiums are on the decline. 
Steam sizes have weakened further, and while the 
“companies” are holding to schedule or running to 
storage, independent quotations are nominal and there 
is considerable distress coal on the market. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production dropped to 7,083,000 net tons during the week 
ended Nov. 26, according to the Geological Survey. The 
decrease of 1,811,000 tons from the output of the previous 
week was mainly caused by Thanksgiving Day idleness, 
which affected the balance of the week. That the decline in 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Week Ended: 1921 

Nov. 12 (6) 8,592,000 
Noy. 19 (6) 11,693,000 
Nov. 26 (a) ll, "488, 000 
Daily average 1,400,0' 2; 188, 000 
Calendar year. 495, 530, 000 

Daily average calendar 

1,773,000 





i 


1920 
12,132,000 


1,339,000 


1,770,000 


Nov. 26 (a) 


Calendar year 79, 824, 000 


364,000 
367,000 


4,934,000 19,193,000 


Calendar year 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from last report . }, 





December 8, 1921 


output was continued during the next week—Nov. 26-Dec. 


3—is indicated by reports of loadings in the first two days, 


the total of which was smaller than on the corresponding 
days of any week since last July. 
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Calendar year production is 372,106,000 tons, which is 

behind any of the last five years, being 144,000,000 tons 

under the average of all years. That the low production 
does not presage a shortage is indicated by figures of coal 


stocks on hand, published elsewhere in this issue. These 
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stocks on Nov. 1 were the heaviest since the Armistice and . 


with the prevailing low rate of consumption represent an 
even larger number of days’ requirements than existed at 
that time. 
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- Lake shipments are ended except for a few cargoes of . 
special fuels which are now being loaded. Dumpings for 
the week ended Nov. 27 were 346,705 net tons—335,949 ~ 
tons cargo and 10,756 vessel fuel—as compared with 273,569 
in the week previous. The season's dumpings to date are 
22,972,280 tons, as compared with 23,152,263 tons last year. 
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Continued agitation of the freight rate question is hold- 
ing buying to a hand-to-mouth basis. While lowered rates 
do not appear possible for a matter of months, the hope 
for relief from this source is acting against any fuel 
purchase except for imperative needs. The January in- 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 











Market Nov.7 Nov. 21 Nov. 28 Dee. 5, Market Nov. 7, Nov. 21, Nov. 28, Dee. 5, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted I9Zieeeigzt ~ 1921 1921} Quoted 1921 1921 1921 19217 
Pocahontas lump......... Cclumbus.... $4.85 $4.35 $4.35 $3. 50@ $4.00 Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... $3.25 $3.10 $3.25 $2.85@ 3.265 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.55. 2.35 2.35 2.15@ 2.85 : Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 2.15 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Pocahontas screenings,.... Columbus.... 1.75 1.70 1,60 1.45@ 1.70 , Pitts, No, 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.60 1.30 1.35 1.40@ 1.60 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.75 4.35 4.00 3.75@ 4.00 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 3.15 2.65 2.35 2.00@ 2.50 Midwest ' 
Pocahontas lump. . png SCANCIDN StH. «cay cfoud fisiain De NE a $3.00@ 3.15 Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.65 3.75 3.65 3.50@. 4.05 
*Smokeless mine Tun...... Boston...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.75@ 4.90 Franklin, [ll]. minerun.... Chicago..... 2290 2.02 eed toe OU 
learfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.60@ 2.00 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.60 . 1.60 1.85 1.50@ 2.00 
ambria mine PUD. sess Boston...... ate 25D »2.10@. 2.60" ‘Central, il. lumps ojeeera Chicago..... 3,50 si Ses 5uno 2 9y  3 OUD ais) 
Somerset mine run.. Boston...... 1.90 1.75 1.85 1.65@ 2.00 Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 2 Ste ces ane ONG enor 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York. 3.20 3.05 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.85 1235 1.25 1.60@ 1.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. . Philadelphia. 3.15 3.15 3.15 2.80@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... Shy SOU Sy oD a= 500) a a9 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.65 2.70 2.60 2.35@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein minerun..,. Chicago..... 2EQ0 Re 2.752.791). 2. 60@ 02.90 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.50 2.35 2.35 2.15@ 2.50 Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... Pie ey ee da 1.70 1.75@ 2.00 
Pool 9 Sipe Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.45 2.45) 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein lump: s...... Chicago..... 2°70)" °2'.80 > 2.80 -)2.60@''3:00 
Pool 9 (Su ree Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.00@ 2.15 Ind. 5th Vein minerun,... Chicago..... P45 OE? 45 2045. 0 2h 25@ 52.60 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.15 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.15 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.75. 1.50 1.35 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. LS Maeel? wee 200 1210. \Standatd lump.s.)...sseee St. Louis PB 9 92.10 2885, 25 75@03 200 
Pool 10 tr Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.. 210) se 2.10 gr 2. 10 1.85 Standard mine run....... St. Louis..... 1.95 = 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.60@ 1.85 Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... | .75 Le, .95 1.00@ 1.25 
Pool 11! (Low Vol.)....... * Philadelphia. 16548 1285 S185. 1.75@ 1.95" West. Ky. lump...... .. Louisville... 3.25 3.00 2.75 2.25@ 3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.. L..85, | 2:00 $52.05 1.75 West Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 2.20 1.90 1.90 1.50@ 2.00 
West Ky. screenings. . OTE Louisville....  .85 1.00 1.00 .45@ 1.60 
High-Volatile, Eastern ig Melee sa dia teweat 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.65 1.70 1.75 1.50@ 1:65 1 Birmingh 3.75 3.75 3.65 3.00@ 4.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 Big Seam lump........... Bithehast 2°18 2500 2.00 1.50@ 2.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore... 1.65 1.65 1.70 1.50@ 1.75 Big Seam minerun....... irmingham.. 2. ght 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. pape ae 2 ize 2.1 BO ase 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 §. E. Ky. lump........... LOO TH Grins Gauls: sh Os Gs atone aad 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.65 1.40 1.40 17.25@ 1.50 S.-E. Ky. minerun....... OURSVIL Case 2) Oe . : eh CS at 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus... 3.25 3.20 3.10 2.75@ 3.95 S.E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.30 1.15 1.10 | .85@ 2 .10 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.05 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 2.00 S.E. Ky.lump.......... “ Ciheianat vee teen teens reese 130, 2 mi 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.10 1.00 1.00 .90@ 1.10 5: E, Ky. mine run....... JMNCIN BEL Soho Sicha Set Eins es2, 0 midi «+ . . 
Kanawha lump........... Cincinnati Bie sen tare. sae 7h S. E. Ky. screening. Bi Ginginnatine. tae tence: ihacceG 5 2 
Kanawha mine run....... Gihoinnati-4 | ara 0 ag... Past 1.50@ 1.75 Kansaslump............ Kangas City. 5.50 5.0 : ; we 
Kanawha screenings...... Cincinnati, iaveiccs kel ge... MIRE '85@ 1.00 Kansas minerun......... Kansas City. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 
Hecking lump............ Columbus.... 3.25 3.15 3.20 3.00@ 3.25 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.10 0.95 0.95 1.10@ 1.25 +Advances over previous ‘week shown in heavy type, declines in italsca. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F .O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Nov. 2], 1921 Nov. 28, 1921+ Dec. 5, 1921+-——_— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
MBTOKON tein oisloieiels é:0.0-0 0:0 New York...... $2. G Li eeadra terrae SZ COC S 7nd Dulipee haierer cers saetetsl €7..60@ $i. 75a mete «e's ete ced $7.60@$7.75 
BrOKGM ssc cies Leis abe Philadelphia..... 2.66 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8. 20 7.75@ 7.85 $7. 60@$8.00 7.75@ 7.85 
POSS ri eisete re ererelaa'ets srs New York...... 2.61 8.00@ 8.25 7.60@ z i 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 
MEQG resis cates s: pains Ebiladelpbia iis, are ate Oe ge a ae 35 af 7-85 aie gare Fae ie 
SBC ONL Ay Gone eee ’ IGASO- iret cin -6 is ‘ mies a 
Stove..... Biaieietel ere ciclos New York...... 2.61 8.75@ 9.25 7.9005 es 10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove.. . Philadelphia.... 2.66 8.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 9 00 8.00@ 8 35 
BEGV6l vosigeices ote ciesas Chicago........ 5.63 8.50* 7.40* 8.50* 7.40% 8. 507 he 7.40% 
Chestnut... .......0..% New York...... 2.6) 8.75@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnuts)... ees. 6 Philadelphia 2.66 8.50@ 9.00 8:05@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 8,05@ 8.25 8, 50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8 25 
Chestnihies ocr iie< CALZO SS... ts 5.63 8.25* 7.40* 8.25* 7.40% 8.25* 7.40 
WORT steecsian oats pas New York...... 2.47 5.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5.25@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 
POR ses eae pa eg 6 be Philadelphia. . . . 2.38 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
POR sre t as ate seat e Chicago........ 5.63 6.60* .80* 6. 10* 5. 80* Gn Otie. 5.80% 
Rerekahont INO Viccrtes New York...... 2.47 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 2.76 3.50 
Buckwheat No. I...... Philadelphia... . 2.38 2.75@ 3.25 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
RSS rete gcd Se in) s «, anacs New York...... 2.47 1.75@ 2.40 2.50 1.95@ 2.25 2.50 1.50@ 2.00 2.50 
See OCC RIEIGOTCIOA I Philadelphia... . 2.38 HER 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
Barley New York...... 2.47 1.00@ 1. 7 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1,50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Barley sass: sess he's Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.00@ 1.5 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
Birdseye............ .- New York...... (eh oan ala occa DES Qe oie aes See eiene is gate at 2°50 meee hemes oN odes 2.50 


+Advances over Previolis week shown 1n heavy type, declines in ‘talice. 
*Net tons, f. o. b. mines. 
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ventory period and the elemination of the war tax on ship- 
ments, effective at that time, also are factors in delaying 
trading. 


Coal Age Index 84, 
Week of December 5, 
19219) 2b s ed Fee 
gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a _ whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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It is probable that the check-off controversy will now 
drag on until spring. Any decision adversely affecting the 
union would be productive of an appeal to the Supreme 
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Court, and the question would thus be carried over until 
the time when the new wage scale is taken under advise- 
ment. 

Tonnage is again accumulating at Hampton Roads. 
Dumpings for the week ended Dec. 1 were 223,888 gross 
tons. High-volatiles show the greatest depression. 

New England business shows a falling off in water-borne 
coals. Coastwise agencies are about ready to throw up 
the sponge until demand again appears. The all-rail move- 
ment continued to decline during the week ended Nov. 26, 
when 2,928 cars were forwarded, as compared with 3,022 
during the week previous. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal dropped to 1,677,000 net tons 
during the week ended Nov. 26, as compared with 1,910,000 
tons the week before. Observance of Thanksgiving Day 
was mainly responsible for the drop, although demand has 
slipped to such an extent that some mines are closing. 

The domestic market is weaker following the warm 
weather, and independent quotations have softened 50c. 
to 75c. and in some cases even lower. Steam sizes are 
heavier than ever and there is an increasing volume of 
distress tonnage on track. 

Lake movement is in a seasonal windup. Dumpings 
for the week ended Nov. 30 were 53,500 net tons, as com- 
pared with 85,600 the week previous. There was a slight 
improvement in New England all-rail shipments during 
the week ended Nov. 26, when 3,184 cars were forwarded. 

COKE 

Beehive coke production during Thanksgiving week de- 
clined 3,000 tons to 108,000. The continued absence of 
demand has caused an even softer market and prices are 
only nominal; spot furnace, $3@$3.15, and foundry, $4@ 
$4.50. There is every reason to believe that the December 


consumption of coke will be less than that of November and 
coke markets are anticipating this recession. 








Foreign Market 
And Export News 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 
GERMANY — An 


trial grades. 


increase in coal 





concession of 20 fr. 


ITaLy — Prices for coal supplied by 
the Italian State Railways to private 
industries range from 2,100 lire per 
ton for Westphalian gas and bunker to 
2,400 lire for Silesian gas and bunker 
coal and 2,600 lire for furnace coal 
from both fields. 

The coal prices, which since June last 
had again been slowly reduced, are now 
firm and show even a slight increase. 

Cardiff steam firsts are quoted 39s. 
3d. on the Genoa market, according to a 


is made in indus- 


prices, of 182 marks a ton, was recently 
announced. A ton of coal, the pre-war 
price of which was 15@18 marks now 
costs, inclusive of the coal duties, 500 


@600 marks. The Coal Tax Commit- 
tee of the provisional Imperial Eco- 
nomic Council, after discussing the 
draft of a bill relating to changes in 
the coal tax law, decided to recommend 
that the tax be raised from 20 to 30 
per cent; not to 40 per cent as had 
been proposed. The committee agreed 
with the policy of differentiation in 
the application of the tax according to 
the mines and the quality of the coal 
produced. 


The production of coal in the Ruhr 
region during the week ended Nov. 21 
was 1,574,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 1 835, 000 during the week previous, 
accor ding to a cable to Coal Age. 


BELGIUM—The most notable feature 
of the market is the predilection which 
is being shown by consumers for classi- 
fied coals, unscreened varieties being 
completely neglected, according to the 
Colliery Guardian. This may prove to 
be the prelude of a revival in demand, 
and it may also lead to increased prices 
for graded coals. 


There is still great activity in the 
household section and uneasiness in the 
industrial department. An average 


SWEDEN — Imports of coal at Stock- 
holm during October were 39,600 tons 
while coke totaled 8,400 tons. Arrivals 
during the week ended Nov. 12 were 
12,800 tons, of which 10,950 tons of 
coal and 1 4450 tons of coke came from 
the United Kingdom. The total im- 
ports were about 3,000 tons less than in 
the preceding week. 


AUSTRALIA—Exports of coal from 
Newcastle, during October, 1921, were 
285,000 tons. 


cable to Coal Age. 


CuHINA—Annual coal production and 
consumption for all purposes is ap- 
proximately 23,000,000 net tons, accord- 
ing to Commerce Reports. Exports of 
1,500,000 tons are practically equaled 
by imports, North.China exporting and 
South China importing coal. Indus- 
trial coal is practically all produced 
from a limited number of modern 
mines, domestic needs being supplied 
from mines worked by native methods. 


‘Amount and Value of British Coal Exports, October and 
First Ten Months of 1913, 1920 and 1921 











October —s 
Quantity (Tons) Value 

1913 1920 1921 1913 20 1921 
Anthracitess.aite scp. ieee 281,443 151,948 233,405 £233,702 £582,897 £569,399 
Steams. dies sidecases 4,952,643 1,058,047 2,540,761 3,468,633 4,705,545 3,381,101 
Gas. toned ae Care 1,026,497 164,119 472,082 653,604 645,631 708,125 
Household acess 1+ sme 159,373 3,878 44,790 106,186 11,099 64,873 
Othereortsee ccs ae emcees 319,517 39,506 114,934 203, 120 163, 325 127,954 
Totals se deccits: ta. 6,739,473 1,417,498 3,405,972 £4,665,245 £6,108,497 £4,851,452 

Ten Months Ended October 

Quantity ———————.. Value ——————_—_.. 

1913 1920 1921 1913 1920 1921 
ANtHTACIESS.« +5 viele c «eles 2,470,934 1,402,172 1,008,633 £1,977,034 £4,442,561 £2,655,148 
Steam s3Ge-fe0. ce eutecw ait 44,708,116 17,273,583 12,426,178 31,574,293 70,256,611 23,537,189 
Gast 2.5%. eee tes 9,610,209 1,751,241 2,611,065 5,913,125 6,961,489 309,648 
Honsehatd i obi c's = ale 1,495,206 55,918 134,622 980,119 152,415 248,307 

Other sortase ene 2,972,796 786,139 577,028 1,852,830 2,787,897 957,319 . 

Total reer eee 61,257,261 21,269,053 16,757,526 £42,297,401 £84,600,973 £32,707,611 
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British Invade West Coast Coal Markets; 
Havana Business Also Slipping 


Hampton Roads factors were sub- 
jected to two distinct shocks last week, 
the first being when the British steamer 
Ethelstan put into port for bunkers, en 
route to San Diego, Cal., from Cardiff, 
with a part cargo of 4,000 tons of coal, 
and the other following a few days later 
when the British steamer Baron 
Jedburgh stopped for bunkers en route 
to Honolulu. She brought 6,000 tons of 
Welsh coal for the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Ethelstan’s coal is being carried 
to the West Coast as an experiment. 
The freight on that cargo was $1 per 
ton, which is, of course, far below cost, 
but the steamer has a return cargo of 
lumber awaiting her on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Baron Jedburgh gets $4 per ton 
freight on her coal, but she has a cargo 
for return in Hawaii, which offsets any 
loss incurred in the coal freight. 

If these cargoes prove successful, 
they will be the forerunners of a con- 
tinuous shipment of British coal to the 
Pacific, the captains of the pioneer 
British coal carriers said. Coal is being 
sold in Great Britain at figures consid- 
erably under the American prices, and 
with the additional $1 per ton freight 
the coal to California can still be sold at 
a profit considerably under the Ameri- 
can market as it exists today. 

Hampton Roads coal shippers have 
been somewhat disturbed by these de- 
velopments. They do not believe they 
can compete in such a market as long as 
freight rates, and other costs incident 
to the movement of coal from the mines, 
are at their present high level. 

American exporters received another 
jolt last week. It was learned that 
orders have been sent to Havana to 
clean up all American coal on the docks 
and to fill up with Cardiff coal, which, 
the reports assert, can be delivered at 
Havana about $2 a ton cheaper than 
American coal. 

The office of Mr. Rios, export manager 
for Berwind-White, advised Coal Age 
on Tuesday of this week that this com- 
pany has not and will not replace Amer- 
ican coal with the British product at its 
Havana depot. 





French Mine Costs Are Prohibitive 


High costs of production at French 
mines has permitted British coal to be 
sold in the Pas de Calais, the heart of 
French coal mining. French coal owners 
are not in a position to lower their prices 
and have decided to postpone the ques- 
tion of reducing wages until January. 
This being so, a cut in prices can only 


come from lower Inland tariffs or from 
the average price of German and French 
fuel combined being lower, as a result of 
recent negotiations with Germany. 

Although promises have been made, 
it is unlikely that salvation will come 
from transport. Therefore if the Brit- 
ish mines can continue to offer such 
good conditions their progress in the 
heart of France is for a time assured. 
The French owners, however, hope that 
before long the Government’s subsidy 
will cease. Then the home product will 
once more become the cheaper. 





British Output Increases Slowly 


British production is slowly increas- 
ing, according to figures cabled to Coal 
Age. During the week ended Nov. 19 
the output was 4,646,000 gross tons as 
compared with 4,373,000 Nov. 12 and 
4,182,000 Nov. 5. 

The export trade is gaining ground. 
Newcastle business reported covers 
December delivery of steam coal at 25s.; 
first quarter, 26s. 6d.; for the year, 17s. 
6d. South America has placed an order 
for 20,000 tons best Monmouthshire at 
23s. 6d. A fair amount of business is 
passing with Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Mine congestion still continues, how- 
ever, and export facilities have appar- 
ently reached the limit under the pres- 
ent two-shift system, 





Hampton Roads Depression Increases 


Business was exceedingly dull last 
week, with accumulations at Tidewater 
increasing. 

The movement to foreign countries 
showed another marked decline. Coast- 
wise business was also little in evidence, 
with bunkers holding their own on con- 
tract. 

Pool 1, was being offered freely at 
$4.80, and in some isolated cases some- 
what under this figure. Cut rates, how- 
ever, did not appear to stimulate buy- 
ing to any great extent. High-volatile 
coals show the biggest loss in move- 
ment, and the supply of these is being 
reduced to a minimum. 

Dumpings for November were 985,000 
gross tons, the only time, except Sep- 
tember, in which they have fallen below 
the 1,000,000-mark since last winter. 
The C. & O. Piers showed the biggest 
loss, dumping only 160,000 tons last 
month as against 550,000 tons in 
November, 1920. The Virginian Piers 
lost only 100,000 tons by comparison, 
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while the Norfolk & Western dumpings 
showed a decline of some 225,000 tons 
from the corresponding month of last 
year. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 1, 1921 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For AFRICA: Tonnage 
Br. SS. Hartfield, for Dakar....... 6,504 
For ARGENTINE: 


Briss. VONINCGChe cineca cree 
For CANADA: 


Amer. Schr. Kingsway, for Cayo 
ra CRS eae eier ore dies cucu 
Br. SS. Finchley, for Havana 
For MExIco: 
Amer. Schr. James E. Coburn, for 
WEE BO CARS Bs, OCU Re agi a 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 

For ATLANTIC ISLANDS: 

SS. Ozama, for San Juan 
For BRAZIL: 

SS. Orinoco, for Rio de Janeiro.... 


eéce's se ere! eo 0 alate «6 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—— Week Ended—. 


Nov. 24 Dec. t 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: . 
Carsion- band ay. eee eee ee 1,905 1,399 
Ponsyom hands. ese e a ee9 75820 72,363 
ons duimpecien une comme ni 75,829 102,958 
Tonnage waiting............... 2,200 ,00 

Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carsjon- handiaee. ice eee 1,511 1,503 
Fonsyon hand Sy otk. ac god en 5.550 75,150 
Lonsiaumped mmc wita ee 45h 84,614 
‘Tonnage: waiting)... 220... Jonna. 11,500 9,046 

C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars onthandaye-penss Sei bae ee 1,466 1,571 
Long 00 HANG eee eeey teeter ni. 1 173°300 78,000 
Ponsiaumped: aseneter sre re 22 39°537 36,316 
Tonnage waiting... ). i. )0..... 1,450 925 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 


Nov. 26 Dec. 3+ 
Pool 9 New York....$5.60@$5.75 $5.40@85.60 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.40@ 5.60 -25@ 6.36 


nr 


Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.80 65.50@ 5.75 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.65 65.25@ 5.60 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. . 6.00 5.90@ 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.95 4.80 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 4.25 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 4.65 4.65 
BUNKERS 
Pool 5.70@ 5.90 


9, New York....$5.95@$6. 10 
.80@ 5. 


Pool 10, New York.. 5 90 


Qn 


: a; .55@ 5.65 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 6.00 6.00 
Pool 10, ies ae - 5.75@ 5.90 5.75@ 5.85 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 5.00@ 5.10 4.95 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.75 4.80 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 45s. f.o.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon........ 52s. f.o.b. 52s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 60s. f.o.b. 60s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125 fr. f.o.b. 125fr. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 45s. t.i.b. 45s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeita....... 45s. f.a.s. 45s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 45s. f.a.s. 45s. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 47s.6d.f.o.b. 47s. 6d.f.0.b 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 45s. f.a.s. 45s. f.a.s. 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 40s. f.o.b 40s. f.o.b. 
Alexandria. ...s1 0. 49s. f.o.b 49s. f.o.b. 
Bombayek terncatactaf 35 rupees 35 rupees 
Capetown’... bass 42s. 9d. 42s. 6d. 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Grcss Tons) 


— Nov, 26— —Dec. 3f— 

ILcw High Low High 

” Vol. Vel. Vol. Vol. 

French Atlantic....... $8.65 $8.85 $8.60 $8.85 
Weatilta torrie janec ae 8.65 8.85 8.60 8.85 
REAP INtot iets Gane oe 9.00 8.80 8.75 9.00 
Havanese tne. wes 6.95 6.70 §6.70 6.390 


These quotations are purely nominal and 
as far as can be learned, no business is 
being done in these markets. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 






F Cardiff Nov. 26 Dec. 3+ 

Admiralty, Large.... 25s. 9d. 25s.6d.@ 26s. 

Steam, Smalls....... 19s. 18s.@18s.6d, 
Newcastle: 

Best Steams... 23s. 6d, 25s. 

Best Gas..... a 23s. 22s.@ 22s.6d, 

Best Bunkers....... 21s. 9d. 21s.6d.@ 22s. 


t Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 
Receipts Steadily Diminish—-Accumula- 
tions at Hampton Roads—Retail Price 
Again Reduced—Anthracite Slows Up. 

Bituminous—Current impressions of 
the market here are amply confirmed 
by figures showing the steadily dimin- 
ishing receipts of steam coal. All-rail 
tonnages have varied little from week 
to week since Sept. 1, but by water, 
especially from Hampton Roads, there 
has lately been a marked falling off that 
can easily be attributed to a lack of buy- 
ing power throughout the _ territory. 
The business of 1921 is practically com- 
pleted, and were there even a semblance 
of possible demand in January all hands 
would gladly forget the year just clos- 
ing and square away for a new start. 

One has but to visit the different 
plants in most lines of industry to get 
a vivid impression of general dullness, 
and there is small reason for wonder 
that the steam trade is ragged in the 
extreme. : 

Certain low .prices have been 
rumored, but they are hard to verify. 
More than. likely the quotations made 
were on Pocahontas slack which has 
been offering in cargo lots on the basis 
of about $1 flat at the mines per net 
ton. So dull is the market, however, 
that consumers seem quite indifferent 
whether it is slack or mine run that is 
quoted; they say they. would not be in- 
terested in either. 

Some of the coastwise agencies nor- 
mally doing a considerable business in 
this market have about thrown up the 
sponge for the present and have sug- 
gested to their operators that the mines 
suspend until the surplus. coal can be 
worked off. If. this be the situation 
with operations that have been produc- 
ing for several months with a fair 
degree of regularity at prices around 
$2 per gross ton at the tipple, what can 
be the straits of Pennsylvania oper- 
ators whose costs under existing wage 
scales, mount well toward $3 when they 
are not higher? 

Effective Dec. 1 Boston retail deal- 
ers reduced the local delivered price per 
net ton on sidewalks to $8.75, the last 
previous figure having been $9.25. This 
was to be expected when certain smoke- 
less interests at various dates since 
Oct. 1 have modified materially the con- 
tract bases established early in the sea- 
son. 

The railroads who purchased much 
of their requirements early are being 
required by operators to take their 
quotas, and were it not for this tonnage 
the all-rail movement would be about 
the lightest ever for this time of year. 

Anthracite — The continued mild 
weather is having its effect upon the 
domestic sizes. Egg is a drug on the 
market. Independents having been of- 
fering this size at a figure close to $7, 
or nearly a dollar less than the com- 
pany basis. Most of the regular ship- 
“pers have orders in hand for what stove 
and chestnut can be produced in the 


near future, but unless the weather 
shows a reversal soon the balance of 
the winter may show only light trad- 
ing. 

The last cargoes are going forward 
to the Penobscot and Kennebec rivers, 
the aggregate shipments being some- 
what larger than in 1920, although that 
year a considerable tonnage went to 
Tidewater points all-rail. The state of 
supply has been relatively much easier 
this season and the all-rail tariff is 
too high to admit rail deliveries except 
in some real emergency. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite Domestic Market Sliipping— 
Independent Quotations Decline—Steam 
Coals Weak— Bituminous Demand 
Quiet—Quotations Easier. 

Anthracite—The market appears to 
be slipping. Demand for stove and 
chestnut, which has been strong, shows 
signs of easing and the premiums for 
the independent product are not as high 
as they were a few weeks back. Egg 
is becoming longer and is being stocked 
by some producers. 

Operators are having a hard time to 
move their product and unless weather 
conditions become. more stable it is pos- 
sible there will be a curtailment in min- 
ing. More coal is being produced than 
the market can readily absorb. De- 
mand from the North and West has, 
however, been such as to take con- 
siderable tonnage of the various domes- 
tic coals but those markets are becom- 
ing fairly well supplied and it is ex- 
pected that other means of disposal will 
have to be found shortly. 

Retail yards are filled to overflowing 
and dealers must find an outlet before 
being able to take in heavy tonnages. 
Many are restricting their buying to 
actual needs until after the New Year 
begins, as they will then be able to 
save the three per cent war tax. 

Steam coals are weak. There is con- 
siderable distress coals in the harbor 
which is being moved at extremely low 
figures. Quotations on fresh mined 
coals are low. 

Bituminous—Conditions are such that 
comparatively little spot coal is being 
moved. Few houses are doing their 
normal business and operators are not 
forcing tonnage on consumers. In some 
offices quotations are not being given 
unless a prospective customer appears 
to be in need of fuel, and in many in- 
stances it is said that the consumer 
did the quoting. 

There was a report last week of a 
sale of upward of 1,000 tons of Lanca- 
shire high-volatile coal brought here as 
ballast. This together with the receipt 
of considerable Southern coal has had a 
strong tendency to restrict the move- 
ment of the ordinary fuels in this mar- 
ket. Much of the Southern tonnage re- 
ceived is being placed here at a figure 
close to $6, which means a price of $5 
at the loading ports.’ A large portion of 
these coals shipped to this harbor is 


‘made to move buckwheat. 
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said to be consigned to.a New Jersey 
corporation while local public utility 
corporations are using large quantities. 

Industrial consumers. seem to have 
stocks sufficient to carry them over the 
beginning of the New Year and-are not 
willing to add to them any more than 
necessary because of the showing it will 
make in their inventory. . The elimina- 
tion of the war tax is also being taken 
into consideration by buyers. 

There are plenty of light bottoms 
here and owners are beginning to com- 
plain of the scarcity of offers. . ~ 

Odd lots of Pool 9 were quoted around 
$2 at the mines and Pool 10 at around 
$1.60, although the general trend was 
somewhat higher. Pool 14 was quoted 
$5 and Pool 15, which is shipped to Am- 
boy, was quoted at a similar figure. 


PHILADELPHIA ° 
Anthracite Displays More Weakness— 
Yards Have Capacity Stocks—Retail 
Prices Shaded—Bituminous Without 
Change—Railroads Curtail Buying. 

Anthracite—With retail demand al- 
most at a standstill, the trade is ex- 
periencing ‘one of the most unusual let- 
downs ever known for this time of the 
year. The average dealer is not put- 
ting out as much coal as he did in'some 
of the summer months, and with mild 
weather continuing there is no telling 
‘what the outcome will be. Some of the 
independent operators. have -already 
been compelled to curtail working 
time, and with the amount of coal now 
backed up at the mines the immediate 
outlook is not at all promising. 

Independent shippers are having dif- 
ficulty, as the demand has centered on 
nut and’ even many dealers have all 
they want of this, and have shut off 
orders with all shippers on every size. 
‘It is quite common to’hear of shippers 
having .egg and pea standing on de- 
murrage at the mines. Naturally some 
cutting of prices has been heard of. 
However, there has been no general 
price shading as it was quickly seen 
that the dealers would not take coal in 
at any price as they were well filled. 

Retail prices are still very weak, and 
only the larger retailers make any 
semblance of insisting upon $14.50 for 
stove and nut and $11.25 for pea. The 
average price is $14 for the former, 
while pea has been sold as low as 
$10.25, with mo&8t sales around $10.75. 

Steam sizes are heavier than ever 
and extraordinary methods have been 
: Practically 
all independent companies would be 
glad to take $3 for buckwheat, and 
$2.50 is reported as common. 

_ Bituminous—Coal does not move in 
increased volume, and the immediate 





future points toward no particular im- 


provement. There are reports of bet- 
ter industrial conditions, particularly in 
building trade lines, yet this improve- 
ment is by no means reflected in the 
bituminous trade. 

Recently there seems to be an in- 
clination on the part of the railroads 
to call for less fuel and this comes 
particularly hard to some operations, 
for with a fair railroad order, together 
with a light commercial tonnage, they 
have been able to make some kind of 
showing. Producers feel that if a bad 
spell of weather should ensue, industry 
would suffer by the confiscation of ship- 
ments en route, as is always ‘the case 
in times of sudden stress, 

We report prices about on the same 
level as for the preceding week, but 
there is no denying there is a general 
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softness noticeable. It is only the more 
reliable houses that are able to bolster 
up the situation by absolutely holding 
out for nothing lower than current 
market quotations, feeling that should 
thé market break to a lower point it 
would spell disaster to many weaker 
interests. 


BUFFALO 


Market Grows Duller—Conditions Are 
Demoralizing — Anthracite Trade Af- 
fected by Unseasonable Weather. 


Bituminous—The local trade has not 
been so dull since the flurry of August 
and September last year. It is not 
believed that the consumer will begin 
to buy at all actively again until about 
the middle of January, when he begins 
to fortify himself against the April 
suspension and not even then unless his 
present supplies run down considerably 
before that time. 

The weather is conspiring to make 
all coal move slowly. There is still 
coal on track at various terminal points 
that was mined to meet a strike of 
some weeks ago that never occurred. 

The state of the bituminous industry 
is bad in more than the mere matter 
of lack of demand. Miners’ wages 
vary a matter of nearly a dollar a 
ton and conditions are doing what they 
can to demoralize the whole trade. 
Not much can be done about this until 
the new scale is adopted in April. 
Everybody dreads this time, even when 
it is so much neded to straighten the 
situation out. 

_ Anthracite — Beginning December 
with the mercury at 55 deg. is not 
promising much in this trade. The 
consumer is not obliged to worry much 
about his supplies. Not in many years 
has the demand been so light. 

The natural gas supply is light or 
a good many families would depend on 
it entirely and the stoves and grates 
are made to answer for furnace heating 
in many houses that would ordinarily 
have to use a furnace regularly. 

Lake—Shipments have about stopped, 
before there is any sign of freezing-up 
weather and while steamers are eager 
for cargoes. They are still getting a 
good lot of wheat to bring down and 
do not like to go up light at this time 
of the year. For the week ended Nov. 
30, the clearances were 53,500 tons, of 
which 37,500 cleared for Milwaukee, 
10,000 for Fort William and 6,000 for 
Duluth. ; 

Coke—The trade does not improve, 
although some of the furnace com- 
panies are preparing to increase their 
activity considerably. As a rule the 
local byproduct ovens are prepared to 
take care of any added demand. Quo- 
tations continue at $4.15 for 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, $3.15 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $2.75 for stock. 





BALTIMORE 


Soft Coal Market Undoubtedly Hits 
Bottom—Industrial Demand Low—An- 
thracite Consumption Continues Below 
Normal—State’s Case Against Dealers 
in Partial Collapse. 

Bituminous—So far as both demand 
and prices are concerned trading has 
reached rock-bottom. With the best 
grades of both steam and gas now on 
the market with a high range of around 
$2.25, and excellent coals securable at 
$2@$2.15, it cannot be figured that any 
further cut can:come in view of actual 
production costs... : yoy! : 


For the most part, coal men are con- 
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vinced that the business of the country 
is being held in check by the uncer- 
tainty of the freight rate situation and 
the high rates in most cases. There are 
quite a few letters in this territory, 
for instance, from cement manufactur- 
ers of eastern Pennsylvania who state 
that they are waiting for a re-adjust- 
ment of freight rates. In that section 
the freight rate is far in excess of the 
original cost at mines. In this section 
also the demand from all classes of man- 
ufacturing is far below normal and the 
habit of sacrificing coal by both mine 
and jobbing interests continues to grow. 

The effect of extremely keen competi- 
tion is shown in the prices at which 
bunker coals have been sold during the 
past week. With several very active 
bidders, the Shipping Board was able 
to land coal for its vessels as low as 
$4.55 a gross ton, at piers before trim- 


_ming. A local steamship company con- 


tracted for December delivery at $4.70. 
While some of the sales are still up 
around $5 the majority are lower. 

Anthracite—The situation continues 
most unsatisfactory. There is little 
buying despite the fact that many per- 
sons have insufficient coal in their 
cellars to carry them over even a mild 
winver. The general tightness of 
money and lack of credit is playing a 
decided part in this situation. 

A partial collapse of the state’s 
sweeping charges against coal men 
took place in the Criminal Court of 
Baltimore last week when Judge Duffy 
ruled on demurrers to the indictment. 
Several of the main contentions of the 
state, relating to alleged price fixing, 
were upset by the ruling and while the 
trial is likely to continue on the ground 
that the dealers engaged in a com- 
bination to create a monopoly, it is 
admitted by the state’s' attorney that 
“the action of the court puts the state’s 
attorney in a position where it will 
be more difficult to meet the require- 
ments as to proof.” The whole situa- 
tion, as a matter of fact, seems to 
point to a final collapse of the case of 


the state on the charge of illegal price 


fixing. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Indifferent Demand—Buying Only for 
Immediate Use — Market Steadier — 
Winter Temperatures Needed. 


The weather continues to flirt with 
the coal business. There will be a few 
days which suggest the need of stock- 
ing with fuel, only to be followed by 
melting days and a lapse of orders. 
Those enthusiastic prophets who fore- 
saw naught but an old-fashioned cold 
winter and proclaimed the need of 
ample supplies to guard against freez- 
ing, have so far little to support their 
predictions. 

The attitude of all buyers continues 
unchanged. Buying is done when the 
need for fuel is imperative, but not 
much sooner. Consumers, either domes- 
tic or steam, will not take hold until 
supplies are close to the vanishing 
point. Retail dealers are similarly in- 
clined, as far as they dare be, and are 
not stocking beyond current needs. 

- Despite all the argument which has 
been used during the past six months 
to urge early buying, their position is 
well supported. It is the same: in all 
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lines of merchandise. Merchants .are 
buying small lots and often, hoping 
ever for better prices, and are at least 
confining their money invested in 
merchandise to lesser totals. 

The logic is equally good in the coal 
business. It is true that it would be 
much easier for the producers and for 
the transportation companies if the 
coal tonnage could be handled in large 
orders with easy distribution loads at 
regular intervals. But some of them 
do not seem to have mastered the rudi- 
mentary fact that much of the time the 
markets do not exist solely for the 
ease and comfort of those two im- 
portant factors. It is the buyer’s will 
and pleasure which usually dominates. 
There are times when the seller has 
the commanding say, and the buyer is 
still railing at the results therefrom. 

So far as all indications point, there 
will be little likelihood of anything 
more than moderate buying during. the 
coming few weeks, unless below-zero 
weather stimulates the market. Any- 
thing like moderate weather will simply 
mean moderate buying, with probably 
more coal moving than seems to be 
the case. 

The local market has steadied under 
the influence of cold weather and snow, 
but is only moderately stable at best. 
There is keen rivalry for business, and 
price cutting continues to be indulged 
in as a means of landing business, 
despite a little more support to the 
market. 





MILWAUKEE 
Mild Weather Prolongs Depression— 
Docks Heavily Loaded — Prices Held 
Steadily. 

In the absence of fuel consuming 
weather, the market continues dull and 
depressed. Deliveries in the city are 
at a low ebb, and the outward move- 
ment by rail is about as_ slow. 

The recent flurry of cold.and. snow 
was followed by mild, spring-like days, 
which make coal men fear a_repeti- 
tion of last year’s iceless “winter. 
Prices are fully maintained, however. 
Receiving yards are loaded “up’ with 
coal, and surplus stock ‘will be” held 
afloat in steamers which are “stilt: y- 
riving. : ee ir ¢ ok ae 

Receipts for the ‘season thyg “far 
aggregate 950,972 tons of ‘anthracite, 
and 2,579,502 tons of soft oak against 
805,186 tons of the former,’ and 2,765,- 
372 tons of the latter during the same 
period last year. . 


DULUTH 
Demand Quiets with Warm Spell — 
Prices Are Cut—Cargo Receipts End 
—Docks Heavily Stocked. 

Again last week the weather man 
was the controlling factor in the coal 
market, and a few days of unusually 
mild weather, following a cold snap, 
influenced not only the general public 
but the dealers as well, to buy sparing- 
ly. The coal trade seems to be as 
much in the doldrums as it was last 
summer, with outgoing shipments few 
and far between. 

Together with the slump has come a 
drop in price. Youghiogheny and Hock- 
ing lump are down to $6.25 from a list 
price of $7, and run of pile has 
dropped 50c. from a list of $6.25. 
Screenings are holding firm at $4, with 
only damaged lots being quoted at off- 
prices. The excess of screenings has 
now been absorbed. 


Small-lot buving, which seems to 
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prevail among country dealers, is not 
only brought on by the warm weather 
and consequent lessening of retail de- 
mand, but also by the possibility of 
lower freight rates. Dealers hope to 
take advantage of any possible slump 
in rail prices. 

All docks are carrying heavy loads, 
and it is freely predicted that further 
cuts will materialize if the warm 
weather keeps up. To just what extent 
these will be made is uncertain, but it 
is felt that it is imperative to start 
coal moving now, to prevent a jam 
later on when the freeze comes. 

Shipments from lower ports have 
dropped off, twelve cargoes being re- 
ceived last week. Only three cargoes 
are reported on the way. Two boats 
scheduled to come here have been di- 
verted to other ports where the dock 
situation is not so acute. snsurance 
rates doubled on Dec. 1 and it is safe 
to say that shipments are practically 
over for the year. 

The anthracite condition is un- 
changed, with prices holding firm, in 
spite of the lack of demand. This firm- 
ness is accounted for by the fact that 
supplies on docks are not so burden- 
some. 

Complaints have been received of 
the guality of anthracite being de- 
livered to dealers. Stove and egg are 
reported as satisfactory, but it is 
claimed that nut and pea sizes are not 
being prepared carefully. Dock men 
have been forced to make price read- 
justments to cover the discrepancies. 








Inland West 


CHICAGO 


Domestic Market Dead—Steam Grades 
Scarce—Increasing Tonnage of East- 
ern Coals—Anthracite Quiet. 


The screenings market is holding 
firm around $1.65@$2 a ton, according 
to the district the coal comes from. 
Prices are expected to strengthen not 
because of an increased demand, but on 
account of curtailed production of do- 
mestic sizes. Retailers are not buying 
coal, and a great many mines wnich 
up to now have been running three or 
four days a week, are closing and a 
great many more are only operating 
from one to two days a week. The 
tonnage figures for Illinois and In- 
diana mines serving the Chicago mar- 
ket will drop very materially this week. 

Many attractive bargains are being 
offered on Eastern coal and what little 
domestic purchases are being made are 
going to Eastern operators. High- 
grade smokeless 2-in. lump was sold 
last week at $2.50 a ton, while it is 
a very easy thing to do to buy all the 
egg and 4-in. lump one wishes at a 
price around $3. Splints from West 
Virginia in the 4-in. block size are of- 
fered freely around $2.40, while egg 
from the same districts can be had at 
$2 and sometimes less. 

Eastern Kentucky is holding a little 
firmer, with 4-in. block at $8@$3.25, 
while egg is selling at $2.25@$2.75. 
Some eastern Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia steam coal moved into Chicago 
last week, as the low price on this 
tends to absorb the differential in the 
freight over Illinois or Indiana coals. 

Even anthracite will soon be face to 
face with a soft market unless cold 
weather comes at an early date. 
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COLUMBUS 


Dullmess Prevails in All Markets — 
Warm Weather Stops Domestic Dis- 
tribution—Steam Stocks Heavy—Dis- 
tress Tonnage Increases. 


The coal trade is probably at its low- 
est ebb of the year. Production is be- 
ing reduced to a minimum. This stace 
of affairs is caused by the high teim- 
peratures which prevail and the con- 
tinued industrial depression. 

Retailers have large stocks as a rule 
and are out of the market. They 
stocked up in anticipation of a rail 
strike and have been unable to move 
any great quantity since that time. 
Prices have weakened to a certain de- 
gree and some dealers are offering coal 
at low figures. The ruling price on 
Hocking lump is $6@$6.50; West Vir- 
ginia lump, $7@$7.50; Pocahontas 
lump, $8.50@$9, delivered. Anthracite 
is strong around $15 while coke is 
quoted around $11. There is a good 
deal of distress coal on the market 
and dealers are able to buy at low 
prices as a result. 

Lake trade is practically closed. The 
H. V. Docks during the week ended 
Nov. 26, loaded 50,219 tons, making a 
total of 4,504,391 tons for the season. 
During the same week the T. & O. C. 
Docks loaded 8,632 tons as compared 
with 15,278 tons the previous week, 
making 1,086,896 tons for the season. 

Steam demand is practically dead. 
Manufacturers and large steam users 
have accumulated good stocks and are 
content to consume these before enter- 
ing the market. Railroads are not 
buying to any extent and there is little 
hope in the immediate future for im- 
prevement. Because of the reduction 
in the output of lump, screenings are 
showing a little more strength. 

The Hocking Valley field is produc- 
ing less than 25 per cent of normal and 
the same figures are reported from 
Cambridge, Crooksville and Pomeroy. 





DETROIT 


Bituminous Consumers Display Little 
Inclination to Stock up—Rece’pts are 
Not Large—Anthracite Also Sluggish. 


Bituminous—While a small amount 
of bituminous coal is being sold, con- 
sumers are continuing the waiting 
policy which has been a prominent char- 
acteristic of the market for several 
weeks. Jobbers find that even high 
grade stock from West Virginia mines 
attracts little interest among their 
customers. 

Though the proximity of the holiday 
period and the time when many of the 
industrial plants take their annual in- 
ventory is in part held responsible for 
the limited buying, the natural seasonal 
recession in trade is exaggerated by 
the unsatisfactory condition in indus- 
trial and business lines. 

Another influence deterring action 
is the expectation that the railroads 
will put in effect a lower scale of 
freight rates in the near future and 
that buyers who are able to hold off on 
purchases will derive substantial bene- 
fit from a reduction in transportation 
costs. 

Lump from Ohio mines is quoted $3 
@$3.25, egg $2.40, mine run $1.90, nut 
and slack $1@$1.25. West Virginia 
lump is $3.10@$3.25, egg $2.50, mine 
run $2, nut and slack, $1.15@$1.25. 
Pittsburgh No. 8 inch and a quarter 
size is $2.40, three-quarter lump $2.35, 
mine run $2@$2.15, nut and slack 
$1.50@$1.65. Smokeless lump and egg 
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is $4.50, mine run $2.50, nut and slack 
1.60. 
: Anthracite—Distribution is proceed- 
ing very slowly, orders usually are 
limited to one or two tons, this buying 
system being attributable to high re- 
tail prices and the extensive unemploy- 
ment. 


ST. LOUIS 


Unusual Weather Holds Up Retail 
Business — Steam and Domestic De- 
mand Light—General Conditions Un- 


satisfactory — Real Winter Weather 
Needed. 
Warm weather continues. A few 


cold days some time ago helped the 
situation temporarily, but it is a 
hand-to-mouth proposition with the 
consumer this year and when he does 
order it is usually the cheapest coal 
and the smallest quantity. 

Dealers have their yards piled up 
with coal and are beginning to fear 
that this tonnage will not move until 
after the first of the year. Carterville 
is almost at a standstill and Mt. Olive 
is a close second, while the Standard 
movement is hardly noticeable. 

There is no demand at all for hard 
coal or smokeless and coke deliveries. 
are practically nil. Even the domestic 
movement of coal through this gateway 
has almost stopped. The steam condi- 
tion is not much better. Prices are 
unchanged. 





CLEVELAND 


Market Still Dull—Lake Season Ended 
—Cleveland Seeks Local Freight Rate 
Cut—Receipts Dwindle. 


The coal market continues extremely 
soft, with distress stocks gradually be- 
ing worked off. Added to the consider- 
ations of stock accumulations before 
the recent rail and coal strike threats, 
and slackness of industry, is the near- 
ness of the inventory period. Con- 
sumers are unusually anxious to keep 
their stocks at a minimum at this time 
cf the year. 

With the close of November, the 
largest Lake season since 1918 was 
ended. The total movement for the 
season is placed at 22.400,000 net tons 
cf cargo coal compared with 28,153,000 
tons in 1918. The movement in No- 
vember was 1,500.000 tons compared 
with 2,209,000 in October. 

The retail market is rivaling the in- 
dustrial coal market in dullness. There 
has been little cold weather as yet. 
This has had the effect of aampening 
a feebly reviving household demand. 
The advent of cold weather is expected 
to cause a spurt in buying, because 
consumers have been holding off pur-. 
chasing in the hope of lower prices and 
freight rate reductions. One factor 
which bids fair to help coal sales is 
the drastic increase in the gas rates. 
The first month’s bills for furnace gas 
under increased rates in Cleveland and 
suburbs have caused many users to dis- 
connect gas from their furnaces, and 
to revert to coal consumption. 

An appeal for the reduction of 
freight rates from the Ohio, Pennsyl-. 
vania and West Virginia fields to 
Cleveland is to be made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by Frank 
Baer, traffic commissioner of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. The move 
comes as the result of the recent re- 
duction of ore rates by 28 per cent. An 
effort will be made to have the roads 
bear the whole of a 35c. terminal han- 
dling charge assessed by the Erie for 
coal from other roads handled upon 
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their lines in Cleveland. The Cleveland 
chamber believes that coal should be 
reduced along with ore rates. It is 
pointed out that in 1918 ore was 
shipped from Cleveland to Pittsburgh 
for 9lc. against 92c. at present, while 
coal from Pittsburgh to Cleveland cost 
$1.55 in 1918 and $2.66 a ton now. 

Receipts of bituminous coal during 
the week ended Nov. 26th, were the 
lowest in several months. A total of 
741 cars were received, divided: 451 
cars for industries and 290 ears for 
retail dealers, a decrease under the 
preceding week of 393 cars. This is 
quite a contrast with the week ended 
Nov. 19, when 2,087 cars arrived in 
Cleveland. 


CINCINNATI 


Distress Coals Depress Prices — De- 
mand Very Sluggish — Retail Markets 
Sag. 

The process of “getting out from 
under’ was working full force last 
week and an attempt to quote actual 
stable prices on the market was 
merely an attempt to approximate. 
“Write your own card” is the way that 
some put it, for in cases of distressed 
coal it was much more “what will 
you give” than “what will I get.” Field 
after field is reporting a preponder- 
ance of closed mines—some of which 
announce that there will be no resump- 
tion until after Jan. 1. Still the ac- 
cumulation at the scales continues. 

Under pressure of about 1,500 loads 
backed up at Portsmouth, smokeless 
prices started to slide, and with re- 
ports of sales at $2.75@$3 at Chicago 
and Detroit the market on lump de- 
clined to $3@$3.50 here. 

Bituminous prices were varied, with 
general underselling necessary to move 
coal. Sales and quotations on Logan 
slack were 85c.@$1; mine run $1.50@ 
$1.75; egg, $2.25; splint lump, $2.75; 
gas, $2.25. Kanawha had a range of 
about the same figures. Big Sandy 
slack was 95c.; mine run, $1.50@$1.75; 
egg, $2@$2.35; lump, $2.75@$3. South- 
eastern Kentucky slack was 85c.; mine 
run, $1.50; 4-in., $1.35; egg, $2.25, and 
lump, $3. 

There was practically no change in 
retail prices, although values were 
sagging in this way, that concessions 
were being made against the usual 
charge of 25c. for hilltop delivery, 
where this is usually exacted as a 
premium. High water in the river 
was interfering with shipments from 
that source. 





South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Buying at a Standstill—Industries are 
Carrying Heavy Stocks—R.R. Fuel De- 
clines—Weather Slows Domestic Busi- 
ness. 


The coal market is about as dead as 
it could be. The sources of consumption 
for commercial coal are apparently car- 
rying sufficient stocks to take them into 
the new year, and cannot be induced to 
place further orders at this time. There 
is no demand for bunker coal, as there 
are fewer ships than usual putting into 
and leaving Southern ports, and the 
consumption from this source is re- 
duced below normal tonnage. 5 

Contract consumers are taking as 
little coal as possible, as their stock 
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piles were built up to some extent in 
anticipation of the rail strike and they 
are not now taking near their average 
tonnage. The railroads particularly 
are holding off on deliveries against 
their fuel contracts. 

The domestic situation is also critical 
so far as the producer and retailer are 
concerned. The continued warm and 
unseasonable weather is proving their 
undoing and the output of the mines is 
disposed of with difficulty and delay. 

There is so little inquiry that prices 
really cannot be called “quotations,” but 
figures at which steam and domestic 
coals are moving are practically with- 
out change from those given a week 
ago. 





LOUISVILLE 


Business Poor, General Outlook Gloomy 
—Many Mines Down—Wage Cut in 
Southeastern Kentucky. 


Jobbers and producers are all hav- 
ing their troubles just now as a result 
of continued mild weather and lack of 
demand. The trade has not recovered 
from overproduction and stocking in 
October, and contract customers are 
not even taking their requirements, 
much less accepting their December or 
January supplies ahead of time and 
enabling the mines to keep going. 

More mines are closing down in east- 
ern Kentucky. The southeastern field 
has just made a wage cut of 27 to 30 
per cent in trying to compete with the 
non-union West Virginia fields. 

It is believed that a heavy buying 
movement will set in in advarice of the 
ending of the present wage agreement 
with the miners in March, as it is 
thought there will be a_ wide-flung 
miners’ strike at that time. 

Little business is anticipated during 
December. Retailers are buying just 
a little steam coal to fill their local 
plant contracts, but have fair to heavy 
stocks of prepared sizes on hand, and 
are not showing any interest in such. 








Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 
Summer Weather Curtails 
Trading—Steam Sizes 
ness Conditions Poor. 


Summer weather prevails through- 
out the Southwest. Retail dealers are 
doing practically nothing. A _ great 
many residences are using no fuel 
and lack of domestic demand has 
created a shortage of steam grades. In 
some instances screened nut has been 
used for steam purposes. 

About 25 per cent of the miners in 
Kansas have resumed work. Business 
generally in the Southwest shows very 
little improvement. There is a great 
lack of employment and market for 
goods produced. The Southwest being 
the agriculture and stock territory, is 
greatly affected by the low prices for 
grain and live stock and the high 
pepent rates necesary to get it to mar- 
cet. 

Prices are as follows: Kansas lump, 
$5, mine run, $4@4.25, nut, $4.50, mill, 
$2.75, slack, $2.50; north Missouri 
lump, $4.75, mine run $3.50, washed 
slack, $3.25, raw slack, $2.50; Arkan- 
sas lump, $7@$7.50, mine run, $3.75@ 


Domestic 
Short—Busi- 


$4.25, slack, $2.50@$2.75; Oklahoma 
lump, $8.50, nut, $7, slack, $2.50@ 
$2.75. Springfield district, Illinois 


lump is $3@$3.75, egg, $3@$3.25, slack, 
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$2@$2.10; Franklin County, Il. lump 
is $4.25 and egg $4.05. 








West 





DENVER 


Price Reduction Follows Wage Cut — 
Strike Losses Are Insignificant—Situ- 
ation Well in Hand. 


With the 30 per cent cut in wages 
to miners in thirteen Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. mines recognized by 
practically a normal force of workers, 
other operators are thinking of making 
a similar reduction at their mines. 
reduction of $1 a ton on lump and 
nut at the mines was announced by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., effective 
Dec. 1 and is in line with the recent 
reduction of wages. 

The strike has not been called off, 
and the Las Animas and Walsenburg 
bituminous districts are still under 
material law. No serious outbreaks 
have occurred. The union leaders have 
not indicated what, if any, move they 
will make. The state-wide sympathetic 
strike did not work out as planned, 
although six mines in Fremont County 
district are still shut down. 

Production for the week ended Nov. 
19 was 66 per cent of capacity, an 
output of 189,991 tons. Lack of orders 
was equivalent to 28 per cent. Strike 
losses reported by the Colorado Coal 
Operators’ Association equalled only 
1,000 tons. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail Business Fluctuates—Industrial 
Conditions Poor; but Outlook Is Im- 
proving—Production Low. 


Retailers report a fair business, but 
the volume is much less than it should 
be considering that only a few people 
have ordered their winter coal so far. 
The idea of storing coal seems to have 
lost favor with the majority of con- 
sumers; they prefer to buy from hand- 
to-mouth. 

There is very little, almost nothing, 
doing in an industrial way. Business 
men in all lines, however, are opti- 
mistic. The copper mines will, without 
a doubt, be reopened by early summer, 
while there is a reasonable prospect 
of a $25,000,000 steel plant being set 
up. It is expected that production this 
year will scarcely exceed 4,000,000 tons, 
or 30 per cent less than last year’s 
output. 





Canada 


TORONTO 
Mild Weather Keeps Trade Quiet— 
Market Well Stocked—Bituminous 
Selling Slowly at Softer Prices. 

The trade continues quiet, owing to 
the mildness of the weather. Most do- 
mestic consumers are merely buying 
from hand to mouth and a continuous 
cold snap would find many household- 
ers unprepared for it. Dealers have 
ample stocks of all grades of anthra- 
cite on hand, with the exception of 
stove, which is hard to obtain. 

The situation as regards bituminous 
shows no change, except that wholesale 
prices are slightly easier on #-in. lump, 
being quoted $7@$7.75. Other quota- 
tions are unchanged. Demand is very 
light and the market is overstocked. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Market Still Softer—Demand Almost 
Absent—Little Interest in Contracts. 

The coke market has grown still 
softer, on account of the continued ab- 
sence of demand. Production by the 
merchant ovens has decreased about 30 
per cent in the past five or six weeks 
and still seems to be somewhat in ex- 
cess of requirements while there is an 
accumulation on track waiting to be 
moved. There has been practically no 
buying by furnaces for several weeks, 
and the miscellaneous demand, never 
large, has been particularly light, de- 
mand from smelters having almost dis- 
appeared. 

A price of $3, a fortnight ago the 
minimum of the market, is now merely 
a nominal asking price, with prospects 
that it could be shaded on inquiry for 
a round lot. It is reported that a sale, 
December to March inclusive, has been 
made at $3.40, but this is not absolutely 
confirmed. A sale for December alone 
has been made at about $3.15. Fur- 
naces now in operation are showing no 
interest in renewmg contracts for any 
part of the new year. 

Foundry coke continues in light de- 
mand. Some special brands are held at 
up to $4.50, but meet with extremely 
limited sale. There is occasional in- 
quiry for prices for first quarter, but 
operators do not regard such inquiry 
seriously. 

The market is quotable generally at 
$3 for spot furnace, $3.15@$3.40 for 
contract furnace and $4@$4.50 for spot 
foundry. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Nov. 26 at 42,860 tons by 
the furnace ovens, an increase of 7,520 
tons and 31,760 tons by the merchant 
ovens, a decrease of 1,580 tons, making 
a total of 74,620 tons, an increase of 
5,940 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 
Production Very Light—Unable_ to 
Meet Competition of Non-Union Fields 
—Proposed Combination of Panhandle 
Mines. 

Coal continues at a very low rate, 
and scarcely any of it is against cur- 
rent sales. There are some contracts in 
force, largely for gas coal, and the Pan- 
handle district is selling some domestic. 
As for many months past, the position 
is that the average buyer fills his wants 
in non-union fields, particularly West- 
moreland and Connellsville, where 
prices are much lower on account of 
labor costs having been liquidated. The 
Panhandle operators show a lower cost 
than other portions of the Pittsburgh 
district for various reasons, the chief of 
which is that their exhaustion charges 
are less. 

Even Panhandle coal, however, seems 
to be selling at a loss since there are 
eases of 13-in. domestic going at $2.75 
when the slack may go at as low as 
$1.25, making an average of $2.25 for 
the run of the mine. Westmoreland 
and Connellsville coals are bringing 


$1.50@$1.90 for mine run, prices with 
which union mines cannot compete. 

A movement is on foot for the mer- 
ger of about twenty mines in the Pan- 
handle district, the object being to re- 
duce expenses and secure a better rep- 
resentation for the district in wage ad- 
justments. 

Slack is being sacrificed, as it is pro- 
duced in excess of demand in making 
shipments of screened gas and domestic 
lump. We continue to quote mine run 
$2.10@$2.20 and 4-in. $2.60@$2.70, 
covering steam and ordinary grades of 
gas. High grade gas is held at $3 or 
higher, but meets no sale. Panhandle 
14-in. domestic is easier, selling $2.75@ 
$3. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Production Declines — Industrial and 
Domestic Stocks Preclude Buying — 
Outlook Fails to Improve — Lakes 
Closed. 


Production during the week ended 
Nov. 26 was 285,000 tons, or 56.6 per 
cent of potential capacity for the five- 
day: week. Notwithstanding the ob- 
servation of the Thanksgiving holiday 
and the natural expectation that the 
daily average would probably be in- 
creased thereby, mines averaged but 
57,000 tons per day, and the output 
was 98,000 tons less than in the pre- 
ceding week. : 

Association mines worked 48 per 
cent of possible worktime during the 
period as compared with a little better 
than 50 per cent the preceding week. 
No market conditions at the present 
time may conservatively be placed at 
between 50 and 55 per cent. Mines 
on the Pennsylvania showed the great- 
est decrease in the time -worked, those 
on the B. & O. and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie not being so precipitous in their 
declining operations. 

With continued mild weather and no 
apreciable increase of traffic, and the 
further fact that most roads stocked 
up heavily several weeks back, the 
quantity of railroad fuel going to the 
carriers has diminished considerably. 

Cumulative figures for the calendar 
year show an aggregate output of 
16,331,000 tons as against a potential 
capacity of 29,192,000 tons. 

The present lack of demand is not 
an unexpected outcome of the stock- 
ing up which took place during the 
close of October and early November. 
With industrial consumption as well 
as the railroads continuing sub-normal 
and retail yards remaining well filled, 
it is generally felt that market stag- 
nation may not break for several 
weeks. The outlet afforded by the Lake 
shipping is just about closed; in fact, 
the next ten days will probably see 
the final cleanup of the season. 

The various rumors and predictions 
that there is an impending reduction 
in freight rates is another factor con- 
tributing to the uncertainty in the 
trade. Some buyers are holding off 
and not ordering more than current 
requirements on this account. It is 
not improbable that additional mines 
will be closed down unless there is an 
improvement in the situation. 
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Owing to the smaller volume of pre- 
pared sizes now. being moved, spot 
prices on slack have stiffened some- 
what because of the consequent scarcity 
of this grade. As contrasted with this 
situation in slack coal, other prices 
have softened. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Overproduction Responsible for Pres- 
ent Market Slump—Non-Union Mines 
Continue Better Run—Current Buying 
Only. 

The industry is again at a low ebb. 
Overproduction is one of the chief 
causes of the’ present slump. The 
threatened disturbances in the latter 
part of October caused buyers to stock 
up for the first time in many months 
and it will be some time yet before 
these. stocks are used up. 

. Buyers, as a rule, are holding off 
on account of a possible reduction in 
freight rates and. are ordering only 
what coal is needed for immediate use. 
Whether the reduction comes or not, 
coal will be in demand by the first of 
the year and operators predict a con- 
siderable pick-up. Union mines in 
many places remain idle while the non- 
union operations are maintaining a 60 
per cent production. 

Spot prices on all grades are below 
the cost of production. It has been 
found that the mines in Maryland and 
West Virginia are selling coal to the 
Inland towns at a lower rate than that 
for which coal from this field can be 
mined. In those fields, the cost of 
production is 80c. to 90c. as against 
$1.20@$1.30, and $4 for labor as 
against $7.50 in the union field of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 








UNIONTOWN 


Production Low—Coal and Coke Mar- 
kets Continue Weak—Frick Ovens In- 
crease. 


Coal and coke production in the Con- 
nellsville bituminous region fails to 
show much reaction from the slump 
which appeared a short time ago. Frick 
coke ovens have been increased in oper- 
ation but this is the only feature along 
that line. 

The market continues soft, with no 
demand and prices at low level. Fur- 
nace coke is quotable around $3 and 
upwards; foundry at $3.75 and coal at 
$1.15 up. The principal reason given 
for the extreme dullness seems to be 
necessity of reduced freight rates and 
a persistent rumor in the region that 
decreased tariffs may be expected soon. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Holiday Idleness and Poor Markets 
Cut Production—Cancellations Heavy 
—Spot Buying at Minimum. 


FAIRMONT 


Only a small portion of northern 
Western Virginia mines were at work 
during the week ended Nov. 26. The 
Thanksgiving holiday cut down pro- 
duction but there was so little business 
available that there was no need for 
heavier operations. Lower prices on 
the spot market were responsible for 
many cancellations and rejections, and 
prepared grades along with others, 
suffered as a result. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 
With industrial demand only about 
50 per cent of normal and with rail- 
roads taking little fuel, production was 
materially reduced. Thanksgiving 
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Day caused most of the mines to close 
for the balance of the week. Spot buy- 
ing was virtually at a standstill and 
the Lake season was at an end, the 
railroads taking the bulk of the output. 


UPPER POTOMAC 





‘Mine Idleness Continues—Non-Union 
Competition too Stiff—Prices _ Only 
Nominal. 


Not more than a dozen of the fifty 
mines in the Upper Potomac region 
were able to operate at all during 
Thanksgiving week. Mine owners 
cannot compete with the non-union 
fields, and where the wage scale was 
adhered to there was no operation be- 
cause of the depressed market and high 
production cost. Similar conditions 
prevailed in the George’s Creek region, 
where none but a few Big Vein mines 
were running. Nominal quotations 
ranged $1.50@$1.75. 


ANTHRACITE 


Operations Close—Demand Slipping— 
Warm Weather Curtails Market. 

Last week was almost strikeless in 
the field, the only trouble being at the 
Marvine Colliery of the Hudson Coal 
'Co., caused by the introduction of the 
check-out system. However, this was 
of short duration. The case has been 
‘put up to the Anthracite Board of Con- 
ciliation. : 
~ Warm weather has adversely affected 
the market, and it is very difficult to 
‘move pea and chestnut. The demand 
for boiler sizes is a little better. Some 
‘of the large retail dealers state they 
have stocks sufficient to last them until 
April. 

One of the large companies in the 
Schuylkill region has closed down for 
-three days. Another company has 
~closed down one colliery for the same 
' period. 











Middle Western 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Warm Weather- Halts Domestic Move- 
ment—No Steam Activity—Railroad 
Tonnage Light—Many Mines Suspend. 


In the Carterville field conditions 
have reached a critical stage in the 
way of movement of the larger sizes. 
Many mines have not worked for a 
week or ten days and others have been 
getting one or two days a week. Two 
large mines in Franklin County are 
making desperate efforts to work every 
day, but other mines of the same com- 
panies are suffering as a. result. 

The domestic movement has practi- 
cally stopped. Tonnage to the South- 
west through the Thebes gateway has 
ceased altogether. Warm weather is 
principally the cause of the tieup, but 
information from retail sources indi- 
cates that thousands of customers who 
have heretofore used the best Illinois 
‘coals are financially able this year to 
buy only the cheaper grades and in 
-small quantities. 

The steam market has strengthened 
some on screenings and also on nut, 
but egg and lump are heavy and there 
are trainloads on every  sidetrack 
through the southern Illinois field. A 
report a few days ago showed some- 
thing like 2,000 cars on hand without 
disposition and the situation has not 
improved since then. 

Railroad tonnage has eased up. As- 
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sociation prices still prevail at $4.05 
for lump and egg and about $3.50 on 
nut, with screenings $1.50@$2. Inde- 
pendent prices are somewhat under 
these, with nut as low as $3 and lump 
and egg $3.25. Independent screen- 
ings, however, are up with the associa- 


‘tion prices. 


Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
in the Duquoin district except that 
operations are on an even lower scale. 
In the Mt, Olive field the situation is 
giving great concern to the operators. 
Domestic tonnage has practically fallen 
off to one day a week and the tracns 
are loaded with lump, while just 
enough of the steam size is being pro- 
duced to take care of contracts. 

The Standard situation is a deplor- 
able one. Many mines have been idle 
for two weeks, with no early chance of 


-resuming. Some mines have had lump 


on track for twelve days and demand 
is so poor that there is no chance of 
moving it until. extremely co:d weather 
comes. 

Steam sizes, such as screenings, are 
moving fairly well and small nut is in 
good demand. Railroad tonnage 1s 
fairly good, everything considered. 
There is some unrest at many mining 
towns on account of the poor working 
time. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Markets Inactive and “No- 
Bills” Increase—Steam Coals Short— 
Kastern Fuels in Keen Competition. 

Warm weather, combined with con- 
tinued agitation for a reduction in 
freight rates on coal, has resulted in a 
complete stagnation of the market. 

Practically no domestic is being pur- 
chased. Retailers have as much coal 
on hand as their bins can hold and are 
not forcing their own trade to take any 
tonnage, claiming that rural credits 
are such that practically all business 
has to be done on a cash basis. »While 
retail dealers have no very general 
idea of the freight rate situation, they 
all believe that rates will have to be 
reduced quickly. They are, therefore, 
not in a buying mood. However, they 
are holding back principally because 
they cannot move what they already 
have on hand, and the prospects will 
be poor until the Middle West gets 
some seasonable weather. 

Prices on steam coals are strengthen- 
ing to some slight extent, not on ac- 
count of an increased demand, but be- 
cause of a decrease in production of 
domestic sizes. Operators in the more 
favored fields of southern Illinois are 
now holding their screenings $1.50@ 
$2, with an average in the vicinity of 
$1.85. There are plenty of reports of 
“no-bills” at the mines, but investiga- 
tions show that most of this coal is 
domestic rather than steam, as when 
the market is extra poor on screenings, 
the larger southern Illinois operators 
send it into storage rather than to at- 
tempt to sell on the open market. Pro- 
duction is decreasing rapidly and 
mines are now working less than three 
days a week, 

Judge Anderson’s injunction against 
the check-off has ceased to be a factor 
in the market. It is impossible at this 
writing to give any reliable informa- 
tion as to when a judgment will be 
handed down on the appeal. In the 
event, however, that a judgment up- 
holding Judge Anderson’s injunction 
is handed: down within the next few 
days, it will have little effect on the 
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coal industry, because it is anticipated 
that the United Mine Workers will 
again appeal their case to the Supreme 
Court, wheré the case will probably re- 
main until after the present expiration 
of the contract with the U. M. W. 
These circumstances being taken into 
consideration, operators doubt very 
much if a strike will materialize before 
the expiration of the working agree- 
ment with the miners in March. 

Competition from Eastern coals is 
seriously affecting the Middle West 
market. West Virginia slack at 65c. 
@75c. has moved and in some cases 
displaced good Indiana and _ [Illinois 
coal. Considering the higher quality 
of the Eastern coal, the differential in 
the freight rates between Eastern and 
Western coal is practically eliminated. 

Franklin County screenings can be 
bought at $1.85 a ton, f.0.b. mines. The 
freight rate to Chicago is $2.16, mak- 
ing a total of $4.01. Eastern screen- 
ings with a freight rate of $3.43, can 
be bought f.o.b. Chicago at $4.08. Con- 
sidering the natural qualities of the 
two coals, it can be easily understood 
why industries who are buying at all, 
are taking Eastern coal. 

Most of this cheap coal comes from 
non-union fields, who- can compete on 
account of the reductions that they are 
able to make from time to time on 
labor. We heard of one case last 
week, although it is not authenticated, 
where operators in a certain field in 
West Virginia meet every week and 
decide on what scale they can afford to 
pay their miners in order to meet 
existing competitive conditions. Illinois 
and Indiana operators, who are unable 
to change their wage scale, are thus at 
a great disadvantage. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 
Shipments Steadily Slumping—More 
Mines Close — All Demands Are 
Weaker. 


Movement of coal has been slowing 
down materially, while more mines are 
closing down for lack of business. 
Prices are not so much of a factor, in 
view of the fact that the Illinois, In- 
diana and western Kentucky mines are 
working along under the union wage 
scale, while western Kentucky has the 
advantage of eastern. Kentucky in the 
matter of freight rates to Louisville. 

Demand simply does not exist, re- 
tailers having fair yard stocks on hand. 
Industrial consumers do not want to 
carry over reserves on their inven- 
tories, as it is going to be hard enough 
for a lot of them to make a good show- 
ing this year without the added burden 
of heavy coal stocks. 

If industrial conditions improve, or 
cold weather cleans up retail stocks, 
prospects point to a better movement 
shortly after the first of the year. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 
Market Is Lifeless—Majority of Mines 
Close—Prices Drop Further. 

With a lifeless market and most 
prices under production cost, a large 
number of mines in Harlan and Bell 
counties have closed down. On Dec. 
1 there were probably no more than 15 
or 20 per cent in operation in the entire 
section. 

This has materially reduced the out- 
put, but so far, no increase in demand 
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or price has been noticed. In fact, 
prices are now lower than for some 
weeks, best block selling as low as $3 
and slack 85c.@$1. 











Middle Appalachian 








LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
New River Operations Hard Hit — 
Market Oversupplied—Lake Outlet Re- 
moved—Prices Weaker. 


New RIVER AND THE GULF 


Heavy coal supplies on New River 
markets precluded much_ production 
during the week ended Nov. 26, and 
the output continued at a low level, not 
being over 11,000 tons daily. Only a 
few mines in the entire field were oper- 
ated. Demand was almost completely 
dormant for all grades and prices were 
largely nominal. Neither at Tidewater, 
where so large a tonnage of New River 
is usually shipped, nor in the West, 
where the majority of domestic sizes 
move, was there any demand worth 
mentioning. 

Winding Gulf production continued 
to drop as there was a large accumu- 
lation of unsold coal in Western mar- 
kets and at Tidewater. Only a small 
proportion of the mines were in opera- 
tion and all activity was suspended on 
Thanksgiving Day, much idleness also 
extending through the remainder of 
the week. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 
With the removal of Lake business, 
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Pocahontas production was materially 
curtailed. The tonnage dropped to 
about 270,000 with no market losses 
about 140,000 tons. Very little coal 
was moving to coastwise markets and 
Western shipments continued to be the 
heaviest. 

More coal was produced proportion- 
ately in the Tug River section than in 
others, although the ending of the 
Lake season had its effect. The holi- 
day cessation of work was also a factor 
in cutting production, and car shortage 
continued to be felt. The best market 
was in the West and the bulk of the 
output moved in that direction. The 
only spot demand was for prepared 
sizes and prices were lower all arouna. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Idleness Most Pronounced — Warm 
Weather and Poor Industrial Condi- 
tions Affect All Grades—Distress Ton- 
nage Heavier. 


KANAWHA 


Thanksgiving week was marked by 
the most extreme dullness of the year, 
and production was cut to the very 
quick. Holiday idleness made no mate- 
rial difference as production during the 
early part of the week was more than 
sufficient to fill all orders in hand. 
Cancellations and rejections also made 
heavy inroads on current production. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan production slumped material- 
ly during the week. With the sluggish 
commercial market and the cessation 
of Lake shipments, only contract or- 
ders were in evidence. Prices, which 
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were only nominal, were on an even 
lower basis than before. . ) 

No market losses amounted to near- 
ly 50 per cent, or more than 100,000 
tons in the Williamson field. There 
was also a 8 per cent loss from car 
shortage. The market was inactive 
but between general contract ship- 
ments and railroad fuel, operations in 
many instances ranged up to three 
days. The greater part of the com- 
mercial output went to Western mar- 
kets. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Mild weather made it impossible to 
produce much prepared coal, and in- 
dustrial conditions were against any 
improvement in steam movement, so 
that the output was very low. Thanks- 
giving Day also cut down the tonnage, 
which was not over 30 per cent for the 
week. There was less buying in the 
Southern and Western markets and 
sales were limited largely to distress 
coal, much of which could be easily ob- 
tained. 


VIRGINIA 


Production still averaged about 60 
per cent, although the output was not 
as large as usual, owing to the Thanks- 
giving Day idleness, which extended 
in part to the beginning of the follow- 
ing week. 

Spot buying was largely absent, al- 
though sales were not being encour- 
aged by producers because of the low 
price levels prevailing. Much of the 
production was moved on a contract 
basis and the best call was, of course, 
for prepared sizes. 











News Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


Charles Butts of the Geological Survey 
has gone to Birmingham to do work in the 
Montevallo Basin of the Cahaba coal field 
for the State Survey. 


The Henry Ellen Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated in Jefferson County and will operate 
a mine in the Cahaba River field. Incor- 
porators are A. C. Payne, president; J. M. 
Donaldson, vice president and general man- 
ager, and Tom Stobert, secretary-treasurer. 
The capital stock named is $25,000. Offices 
are located in Birmingham. 





ILLINOIS 


The Wagle Valley Coal Co. has_ been or- 
ganized at Harrisburg, with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000. 


W. H. Parker, who has been associated 
with the Consumers Co. for seven years has 
entered independent business for himself 
and with William Mitchell will engage in 
the coal and ice business in Elgin. 


Thomas lL. Harris, coal operator of St. 
Louis has purchased the controlling inter- 
est in the mine of the Madison County Min- 
ing Co., at Edwardsville and has taken 
charge of the property. 


The property of the Griffin Coal Co., 
near Aledo, consisting of a shaft, tipple, 
machinery, ete., has been sold at sheriff’s 
sale to satisfy a judgment held by a bank 
amounting to $2,282. The property was bid 
in by Henry White, representing the bank, 
for $1,022. 


INDIANA 


The Anderson City Board of Works is 
ready to receive bids for furnishing 35,000 
tons of coal. That will constitute a year’s 
supply for the municipal light and water 


plant. Last year the city paid $2.95 a ton, 
but the board expects to shade that figure 
this year. 

The Miami Coal Co. has purchased the 
Black-Hawk Mine, twelve miles southeast 
of Terre Haute, which was owned by Robert 
Smith, Andrew Spears, Charles Kidd and 
some minor stockholders of Terre Haute 
and Brazil. H. V. Sherburne, general man- 
ager, James Connery and John Connery are 
the chief owners of the Miami Co., which 
operates Mines Nos. 5, 7, 8, 9 and 10 in the 
Clinton field. 


The grand jury of Spencer County has 
returned thirty-one indictments against 
coal miners in Pike “ubois and Gibson 
counties, charging conspiracy to riot and 
rioting. The indictments grew out of the 
march of 200 or more miners from Pike 
County to Lincoln City, Oct. 18, when the 
non-union men employed in the Fox Hill 
and Oak Knobb mines were forced out. 


The Vandalia Coal Mine No. 23, in the 
Linton field, resumed operations recently 
following a four months’ shutdown due to 
the burning of a tipple. A large steel 
tipple has been erected and the mine re- 
modeled. 


The City of Logansport has filed suit in 
one of the Marion County Superior Courts, 
at Indianapolis, against the Ogle Coal Co., 
for damages amounting to $30.900 for al- 
leged breaking of contract. This is the 
amount of extra money the city alleges it 
was forced to pay for coal on the open 
market through failure of the coal company 
to keep its contract with the city last year 
to furnish coal at the rate of $1.95 per ton. 


The Ayshire District Collieries Co., which 
is sinking a shaft east of Princeton, now 
down in the rock about forty or fifty feet, 
is sinking another 300 feet south of the 
first one. The second is down thirty feet. 
This is a departure in southern Indiana 


coal mining, the usual practice being to’ sink 
a second and smaller air shaft. Sometimes 
however, the bottom is better at the air 
shaft than at the main hoisting shaft. In 
the present case the company is making 
both shafts the same size so that whichever 
is found to have the better bottom will be 
made the hoisting shaft. The double-shaft 
plan is the idea of William Johnson, Vin- 
cennes, president of the company. 


. The W. H. Howe Coal Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000,to $25,000. 


KENTUCKY 


The Peerless Coal Mining Co., after a 
shut down of more than a year, has re- 
sumed operations, and expects to be moving 
fairly large tonnage by Jan. 1. 


As a result of a cut of 17#c. on a mine 
car of coal, 100 miners employed by the 
Storm King Coal Co., at Storm King, and 
Columbus Mining Co., at Christopher, in 
the Hazard field, have walked out on strike. 
It became necessary to cut prices in order 
to secure business and meet strong com- 
petition. 


The John P. Gorman Coal Co., capital 
$100,000, has been chartered by John P. 
Gorman, Tom Gorman and Mary E. 
Gorman, all of Lexington. 


Charles F. Richardson, of the Sturgis 
Coal Co., is building what is said to be the 
largest towboat on the Ohio River, to handle 
coal tows from Caseyville, to lower points 
on the Ohio and Mississippi. The boat will 
be 208 feet long, have eighteen water-tight 
compartments of the non-sinkable type. 


The Hamblett Mining Co., of Morton’s 
Gap has filed amended articles increasing 
its capital from $45,000 to $60,000. 


The Duvin Coal Co., of Providence, has 
been incorporated by Douglas J. Ruckman, 
Francis V. Ruckman and Helen Ruckman. 


Amended articles have recently been filed 
by the B. & B. Ice & Coal Co., Louisville, 
increasing capital from $60,000 to $90,000. 


The Golden Ash Coal Co.. Williamsburg, 
sapitel $50,000, has been chartered by N. 


Archer, William Archer and A. V. 
Brown. 


The Elkfield Coal Co.. Garth, capital $25,- 
000, has been chartered by J. C. Bowman, 
R. Q. Young and James Moore. 
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C. F. Lowther, of the Allied Coal Co., 
and Sun Coal Co., Louisville, has filed suit 
in the Warren Circuit Court, Bowling 
Green, to force R. J. Fricke, oil operator, 
to turn over oil properties under agree- 
ment by which Lowther was to pay $40,000 
for the property. The Illinois Producers 
Oil Co. is a party to the suit. Lowther 
demands either the property or $50,000 
damages. 





MINNESOTA 


A letter from F. R. Wadleigh, chief of 
the coal section, fuel division, department 
of commerce, Washington, to Congressman 
Clague, of Minnesota, has been published 
touching the fuel situation in Minnesota, 
as a sort of response to the report to Gov- 
ernor Preus, of Minnesota, from N. J. Holm- 
berg, state commissioner of agriculture. 
Wadleigh’s letter criticizes Holmberg’s re- 
port .as being lacking in constructive sug- 


gestion ,and containing irrelevant matter. 
Wadleigh’s letter is exquisitely govern- 
mental. It would apportion coal buying to 


the nearest source of supply, the Illinois 
mines, would gradually eliminate anthra- 
cite from the Northwest; would establish 
central storage spaces, and would investi- 
gate the development of coking plants. 
Users would have no option but to do as 
they were told. And yet the Northwest 
has more storage than all other sections 
of the country, has done more toward pre- 
paring in the summer to store for the 
winter, and has by compulsion sought to 
answer all questions affecting coal supply. 
Just why the Illinois mines should be given 
a monopoly when the rail haul for lake and 
rail delivery to the Twin Cities for instance 
is less than the rail haul from Illinois mines 
alone? In fact, the whole question is open 
to debate as to why coal buyers should not 
seek such coal as they prefer and why coal 
producers should not seek such markets as 
they may, instead of attaching consumption 
to certain fields of production as the Rus- 
sian serfs used to be attached to the land. 





OHIO 


Quin Morton, well-known operator in the 
Kanawha field, was a recent visitor in 
Cincinnati. 


D. H. Pritchard, general manager of the 
Virginia Fuel Co. and J. M. Stirnkorb, sales 
manager of the Reliance Coal and Coke Co., 
both of Cincinnati, recently returned from 
a visit to Chicago. 


The Hopewell Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $125,000. 
Incorporators are A. Gross, R. Grant, Sr., 
Cumberland, Md.; E. G. Kimball, S. N. 
Moore, J. F. Cee Keyser. 


The nominating committee of the Cincin- 
nati Coal Exchange have selected the 
following candidates for election to the 
directorate: N. L. Mahan, W. E. Denham, 
R. B. Hager, R. S. Magee, William Heitz- 
man and Ed. Harper. Three are to be 
elected at the elections which will be held 
at the Chamber of Commerce on Dec. 15 


A case of more than usual interest has 
been on trial before Judge John Weld Peck 
of the United States District Court in 
Cincinnati. It is the trial of the $35,000 
breach of contract case of H. P. Brydon & 
Bro., Piedmont, W. Va., against the Reli- 
ance Coal and Coke Co., of Cincinnati. 
The charge is made that the defendants 
failed to take coal contracted for delivery 
to the Baltimore Manufacturing Co., while 
the defense is that the contract was in force 
only as long «as the Baltimore concern 
agreed to accept the coal. Because of the 
wording of the contract it is contended that 
the decision will have bearing on many 
others in which identical terms have been 
written. 


OKLAHOMA 


Coal mines in Oklahoma produced a total 
of 3.547,432 tons during the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 1921, according to the an- 
nual report of State Mine Inspector Ed. 
Boyle, just completed. This is 440,420 tons 
less than was produced during the preceding 
fiscal year. Pittsburgh County led all 
others in the production. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Harwick Coal and Coke Co., is the 
ead name of the Equitable Coke Co., Pitts- 
urg. 


The purchase of 14,000 acres of coal land 


in Greene County has been made by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. The purchase 
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was made from the Piedmont Coal Co. and 
is said to involve several mitlions of dollars. 
The property lies along Dunkard Creek, 
near the town of Point Marion. 


James W. Darville, has resigned as gen- 
eral sales manager, Cory Mann George 
Corporation, New York City, to accept posi- 
tion as sales manager, Wentz Co., Phila- 
delphia,. 


M. L, Taylor of the Morgantown Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Morgantown, W. Va., 
spent a few days in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket recently. 


A business trip to Pittsburgh was recently 
made by Benjamin Chaplin of the Chaplin 
Collieries Co. of Morgantown. 


The formation of the Benjamin Coal Co. 
was announced when papers were filed 
showing a company made up of W. L. 
Houck, Frank P. Benjamin and George W. 
Maxey of Scranton, and Joseph E. Fleitz 
of Wilkes-Barre. This company has taken 
over a large operation in Jenkins Town- 
ship, Luzerne County, and will immediately 
begin the production of coal. 


Although the Baltimore Shaft of the Hol- 
lenback Colliery, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., will remain out of commission 
for a considerable period as the result of 
a recent fire, employees will have the chance 
to work. Coal is to be hoisted by way of 
the slopes, permitting actual mining on 
nearly the regular scale, while employees 
who are unable to work at their accustomed 
jobs will be used in making repairs to the 
damaged shaft. 


The J. S. Wentz Coal Co. has taken over 
the leases and equipment of the MeTurk 
Coal Co., with operations at Girardville. 
This mine will be operated in conjunction 
with the Raven Run, Hazlebrook, Upper 
Lehigh, Maryd and Mid-Valley mines, now 
under the supervision of T. HE. Snyder, of 
Hazleton. 


Madeira, Hill & Co. has informed the 
trade that Lester C. Bosler, mechanical 
engineer and for many years in charge of 
the power plants at the Nicetown works 
of the Midvale Steel Co., has become con- 
nected with the distributing department, 
and will give advice in regard to the proper 
kind of coal to be burned under given 
conditions. 


The Walter J. Crowder Co., which for 
many years has conducted a retail coal 
business in Germantown and Oak Lane, has 
notified the trade it has decided to change 
its name to the Suburban Coal Co. William 
T. Brandreth, who has been with the house 
for more than twenty years, continues as 
president and manager. 


UTAH 


Frank H. Rolapp and others received 
judgment for $4,165 and costs in the suit 
against Margaret Kay and others. The 
action was brought to recover $30,000 al- 
leged to be due as the result of the taking 
over of the Lincoln-Kemmer Mine by the 
defendants after a lease had been secured 
by plaintiffs. 


The Equitable Coal Co., recently organ- 
ized to operate in Carbon County, is opening 
up a mine on Willow Creek. Operations 
will start in the early spring, or sooner 
if weather permits. Offices are in Salt 
Lake City. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


W. B. Upton of the Geological Survey has 
completed field work in the coal fields of 
the Wasatch Plateau, Utah. 


Argument will be heard, beginning Dec. 
8, in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court in the case of the Claire Furnace Co., 
involving the right of the Federal Trade 
Commission to require cost reports in the 
steel and coal industry. 


The Court of Claims denied the suit for 
$58,036 of the J. M. McDonald Coal Mining 
Co., for alleged losses due to fuel prices 
fixed by the Government during the war. 
The court holds that the Lever Act auth- 
orizing fuel control did not make the Gov- 
ernment liable for losses on contracts. 


Coal operators were absolved from re- 
sponsibility for high coal prices by Senator 
Stanley, of Kentucky, in a Senate debate. 
He declared: ‘During the time that coal 
was sky high, the great mining concerns at- 
tempted to keep down the kiting of coal. 
I know of concerns that sold coal at $1@ 
$5 a ton less than they could have obtained 
for it in an open market because they be- 
lieved it was in an unhealthy condition.” He 
said however that while fuel prices had de- 
clined the prices of other commodities made 
from. cheaper material and cheaper labor 
remained high because of combinations in 
restraint of trade. 
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The members of the subcommittee on coal 
of the Federal Purchasing Board which will 
supervise detaits of purchases of coal by 
the Government have been appointed. In 
addition to F. R. Wadleigh, the chairman. 
Commander E. A. Cobey, in charge of Navy 
coal purchases and Colonel T. B. Hacker, 
in charge of Army coal purchases will com- 
pose the committee. The committee will 
study the coal market, seeking to advise 
as to the most practicable times and places 
to make purchases. 


The General Land Office of the Interior 
Department has ruled that an application 
to purchase coal land under Section 2347 
R. S. to be entitled to consideration as a 
valid claim existent at the passage of the 
leasing act must thereafter be maintained 
in compliance with the. pre-existing law 
under which it was initiated. Where the 
application was filed on the day the leasing 
act was approved, the applicant will not 
be permitted to prove that it was filed prior 
to the time of actual approval if the appli- 
cant has failed to comply with the con- 
ditions of the act under which the claim 
was initiated and of the regulations there- 
under relating to its maintenance. 


In, the ‘suitof, Texas ‘iveisthes Lec. 1c 
before the Supreme Court the constitution- 
ality of Paragraphs 18 to 22 of Section 402 
of the Transportation Act is involved. The 
case grows out of the section of the I. C. 
C. in ordering the abandonment of the line 
of the Eastern Texas R.R. from Lufkin to 
Crockett, Tex., which line was promoted 
by the Texas, Louisiana Lumber Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Central Coal and Coke Co., 
of Kansas City. The State of Texas resists 
the power of the commission to abandon 
the line, contending that the State only has 
authority. 


The President has signed a bill passed 
by Congress, thereby making it a law, 
authorizing the Rolph Navigation and Coal 
Co., to sue the Government for damages 
caused one of its boats by a naval ves- 
sel in San Francisco harbor. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Organization of the Dixon Coal Ce., with 
headquarters in Keyser is the forerunner of 
further development of coal lands in Clay 
District of Harrison County. Back of the 
new concern are men well known in the 
coal circles of Mineral County and Cumber- 
land, Md. This company is capitalized at 
$175,000, which indicates in a measure the 
seale upon which operations will be con- 
ducted. Leading figures are James fF. 
Cross, S. N. Moore and Edward G. Kim- 
mell of Keyser; Howard Cross and Robert 
Grant, Sr., of Cumberland, Md. 


Beckley business men have launched what 
is to be known as the Coal Service Cor- 
poration, the general headquarters of 
which are to be at Richmond, W. Va. Ac- 
tively identified with the new company are: 
F, L. Conway, W. H. McGinniss, Jr., H. A. 
Conway, T. L. Conway and P. J. Conway, 
all of Beckley. 


In the future the Arthur D. Cronin Coal 
Co. of Detroit, will be known as the Hinch- 
man Creek Coal Co., authority having been 
granted by the Secretary of State to the 
company to change its name. 


A visitor in the Kanawha region about 
the middle of November was 8S. G. Smith, 
general manager of the Kanawha & Ohio 


Coal Co., with headquarters at Columbus. 


The Raleigh Wyoming Coal Co. of which 
Carl Scholz is vice-president and general 
manager, is experimenting with a wireless 
telephone system at its offices in Charles- 
ton with a view to installing this for use 
between the mines in Raleigh and Wyoming 
counties and the general office. 


Geo. P. Daniels, general manager of the 
Smokeless Fuel Co., with general offices in 
New York, was a recent visitor at the main 
office of this company in West Virginia. 


William MeKell, president of the McKell 
Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters at Glen 
Jean, has resigned as a director in the 
American Constitutional Association and 
has been succeeded by former Governor 
John J, Cornell. 


W. M. Wiley, general manager of the 
Boone County Coal Corporation, located 
at Sharples, was the principal speaker at 
a meeting of the American Constitutional 
Association recently held at Huntington. 


John L. Cochran, who is located at Den- 
ver, Col., but who owns a good deal of coal 
property, in southern West Virginia paid 
Charleston a recent visit. 
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Extensive improvements are being made 
at Mine No. 9 of the Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co. at Farmington, with a view to increas- 
ing the capacity. Electrical equipment is 
now being installed. 

The Stone-Scott Coal Co., has been active 
in the purchase of coal land in northern 
West Virginia. One purchase was from the 
Fairmont-Sewickley Coal Co., of Fairmont, 
this tract being on the West Fork River 
at White Rock, the coal being in the Se- 
wickley seam. The company also secured 
from Thomas S. Neptune and Jacob F. 
Straight a parcel of Waynesburg coal land. 

It is possible that.an option given by the 
County Court of Monongalia County to 
Samuel Purseglove of the Cleveland & Mor- 
gantown Coal Co, for the purchase of $350,- 
000 worth of bonds of the Morgantown & 
Wheeling Ry. may be exercised, the option 


expiring on Dec. 6. It is understood that 
the option for the purchase was at the 
rate of fifty cents on the dollar for the 


bonds. The court has control of the bonds 
owing to the fact that several magisterial 
districts of Monongalia County bonded 
themselves to aid in the construction of the 
railroad which has been in the hands of a 
receiver for the last few. years. The Mor- 
gantown & Wheeling road connects with 
the Monongahela Ry. at Randall. 

A. J. Salzer of the Southern Coal Co. of 
Fairmont was a business visitor in Weston 
recently. 


COAL AGE 


The Sugar Creek Coal Co. 
of a new company which will operate in 
the New River field, having its headquar- 
ters at Mt. Hope. Coal property on Sugar 
Creek will be developed. The capital stock 
has been fixed at $125,000. Among those 
interested in the new company are T. A. 
Dietz, L. W. Sydnor,’ N. R. Dietz, M. C. 
Rhodes, all of Charleston; C. W. Dillon of 
Fayetteville. 


ONTARIO 


The Semet Solvay Co. plans to build a 
$3,000,000 gas and coke-oven plant next 
spring at Hamilton. 

In an affidavit filed in reply to the claim 
of the Valley Camp Coal Co., for $21,754, 
alleged to be due on two checks, H. A. Har- 
rington, former fuel controller, Toronto, 
claims $20,000 from the plaintiff as damages 
for the poor quality of coal supplied the 
parties for whom he ordered. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Two of the mines of one of the largest 
producers, the Canadian Western Fuel Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Nanaimo, have been closed 
temporarily. These are the Wakesiah and 
Herewood mines. 
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OUTPUT FOR OCTOBER, 1921. 
Vancouver Island District.: 


Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo 64,445 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd. 


COMO xs ee ee ee ee is Feat eee 35.440 
South Wellitietom uw rks. oe cee 8.600 
extension “os. $265. swat sae ee 18,619 
Nanoose Wellington Collieries ...... 6,885 


Granby Consolidated MS&P Co., Ltd. 24,254 7 





Old Wellington (King & Foster).... 513 
TOL] cise ticeue eases! « Ace ie Ce 158,756 
Nicola-Princeton District, 
Middlesboro Collieries...... «.s...%5 6,977 
Fleming Coal Co.,; Merritt ....3.;.. 3,499 
Coalmont Collieries, Coalmont ...... 6,045 
Princeton Coal,& ;Land;CGo. 25... 2,616 
Totaly. saces a8) ti shee vt Ted 19,137 
Crow’s Nest Pass District. 
Crow’s Nest Pass Co. 
Coal Creeki scese..315 « Aden See 36,555 
Michel 53h esrsee wide Tie Gi stata ee 24,940 
Corbin +€oal; & -GokesCoa\. 4 taken e 5,789 
Totaly ways p's salantinte siden oe Oe 67,284 . 
Total for-month, . oticci Ae. Ree 245,177 


All properties of the Pacifie Coast Coal 
Mines, Limited, consisting of two big mines, 
one at Morden and one at Suquash, were 
purchased in a sheriff's sale by E. B. Boss 
The price paid was $316,100. 








Traffic News 





The commission has denied petitions for 
rehearing of the cases of the Spring Valley 
Coal Co., and the Central Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau. In these cases the com- 
mission decided that rates from: various 
mines in Illinois to the Northwest were 
prejudicial. 

The commission has denied application 
of the B. & O. for rehearing in the com- 
plaint of the Meyersdale Smokeless Coal 
Co. In this case the commission found 
that the refusal of the B. & O. to furnish 
cars to the Meyersdale company at Cassel- 
man, Pa., for transportation of coal, while 
furnishing cars to other shippers, was pre- 
judicial to the Meyersdale company and 
preferential to its competitors. 

The Watertown Chamber of Commerce 
has been allowed to intervene in the case 
of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
before the I. C. C. which relates to rates 
on hard and soft coal from Duluth and 
Superior, which are alleged to be prejudicial 
to Milwaukee. 


In the Perry County Coal Corporation 
case, the commission has authorized the 


Eldnar Coal Co., the Fullerton Coal Co., the 
Ruby Coal Co., the Madison County Mining 
Co., the New National Coal Co., the Groom 


Coal Co., the General Coal Co., the Oak 
Hill Coal Co., the O’Fallon Coal Co., and 
the Peoples Coal Co., to intervene. The 


case relates to rates on coal from mines in 
Illinois to points in St. Louis and Hast St. 
Louis districts. 


In the complaint of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an I. C. C. examiner 
recommends that the commodity rates on 
coke for certain west-side movements within 
the St. Louis-East St. Louis switching dis- 
trict are unreasonable. 


The French Battery and Carbon Co., 
of Madison, Wis., allege unreasonable 
rating on ground petroleum coke from 


Kaulmont, Pa., to Madison. 


Freight rates on coal shipped to points 
within the state of Wisconsin will be in- 
vestigated by the railroad commission at a 
series of hearings to open at Madison, Dec. 
19. Fourteen railroads are involved in the 
action of the rate body to establish defi- 
nitely whether excessive charges on coal 
from Wisconsin docks occur in the intra- 
state rail hauls. , 








Obituary 








William B. Hawkins, forty nine years of 
age, president of the Western Coal and 
Mining Co., died recently after a long ill- 
ness: Besides his interest in the Western 
Coal and Mining Co., he was an executive 
in other coal mining properties in Illinois 
and Kansas. t 


News has been received of the death of 
Ed. Funk, which occurred in Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently. Mr. Funk was well-known 


in Birmingham, where he was general coke 
oven foreman of the byproduct division of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 








Publications Received 





Studies on Cooling of Fresh Concrete in 
Freezing Weather — Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill... Bulletin 123°) Pp. 63) 16.9, ine charts 
and tables. 


The Thermal Conductivity and Diffusivity 
of Concrete—Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
a resiee 122, Pp. 6 x 9 in.; illustrations and 
tables. 


Production of Explosives’ in the United 
States—Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines. Technical Paper 291. Pp. 44, 
6 x 9 in.; charts and tables. Giving de- 
tails of the manufacture of explosives dur- 
ing 1920, and notes on mine accidents due 
to explosions. 


Permeation of Oxygen Breathing Appa- 
ratus by Gases and Vapors—Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 272. Pp. 24; 6 x 9 in. Illustrated; 
charts and tables. 


The Analysis of Sulphur Forms in Coal 
—Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines. Technical Paper 254. Pp, 21; 6 
x 9 in. Charts and tables. 





Trade Catalogs 








_ Representative Plants—Roberts & Schaefer 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 45: Pp. 63; 
83 x 11 in.; illustrated. Description of 
representative coal mining plants, tipples 
and washeries erected by the company.— 
Advertiser. 


Marion Excavating Machinery 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Catalog 190, Pp. 24; 9 x 11 in.; illustra- 
tions and tables. Describing the manufac- 
ture and use of steam shovels. 


Sullivan Displacement Pneumatic Pumps 
—Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin 71-F. Pp. 5; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 
Description of the Sullivan Displacement 
Pump for elevating acid by compressed 
air.—Advertiser. 


Tube Welding Machinery and Fabricating 
Equipment—Davis-Bournonville Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Pp. 24; 8 x 11 in.; illustrated. 
Listing machinery for producing welded 
tubing from commercial steel sheets or 
rolled strip stock. 


Starters for Small A. C. Motors—The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Publication 2038. Pp. 4; 8% x 11 in.; il- 
lustrations and charts. Describing Bulle- 
tin 9604 starter with mercury type overload 
relays.—A4dvertiser. 


A C-P Production for Every Class of 
Work—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New 
York, N. Y. Publication 674, illustrated. 
Sect cay he of pneumatic tools.—Adver- 
iser. 


The 


TH. , 


Ventilating Fans—Pittsburgh Mining Ma-. 
chinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Publication V- 
101./) Pp. 43’ 8% x11 inl; dllustratedsiaioe 
scription of the company’s dise and centrif- 
ugal fans.—Advertiser. 


Excavating Equipment Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bul- 
letin 56X. Pp. 27; 84 x 11 in.5 illustrated, 
Describing combination of machines in P. 
& H. Excavators, Nos. 205 and 206. 


Stop Drilling Shot Holes by Hand—Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, N. Y. 
Publication 482. Deseription of' the use of 
power operated pneumatic and electric tools 
in mines.—Advertiser. ~~ ~ 


American Air-Tight Doors — Conveyors 
Corporation of America, Chicago, Tl. 
Folder, describing cast iron door, suitable 
for ash pits, boiler settings, coke ovens, ete. 

Sterling Transits and Levels—Warren- 
Knight Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 32; 4 


x 7 in.; illustrated. Contains description 
and prices. , 








Association Activities 


Morgantown Wholesale Coal 
Association 


An interesting meeting of the Morgan- 
town Wholesale Coal Association was held 
at Morgantown in November. Dr. A. C. 
Callen, of Morgantown, head of the mining 
engineering department of the West Vir- 
ginia University, related the results of sey- 
eral tests in coal washing which had been 
conducted last spring. Dr. Callen explained 
the result of his tests in detail, 

_ Before the close of the meeting a resolu- 
tion was adopted by the association ad- 
vocating an early reduction in freight rates . 
in general. a, : 








Coming Meetings 








_The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Inc., will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 32 
West 40th St., New York City, Secretary 
ea A. Molitor, 35 Nassau St., New York 

ity. 

New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 


at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operaters’ 


Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pike County Coal Operators will hold 
their annual meeting Jan. 6, 1922, at Pike- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, F: E. Miller, Pike- 
ville, Ky. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- | 
neers Will hold its annual meeting Dec. 5-9 
at the Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West 39th Street,. New’ York City.  Secre- 


tary Calvin W. Rice, 29 Wes st; 
Nay ony. t 39th Street ' 
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The Tide in Bituminous Affairs 


; HAT does the prevailing slump in bituminous-coal 
production and prices portend? How far down 
the scale will both descend and when, and what condition 
will make for an upturn? These and related questions 
are the chief concern of the soft-coal industry today. In 
view of the facts disclosed by the government’s survey 
of stocks, the answer is not far removed. Relative to 
consumption, stocks of bituminous coal on Nov. 1 were 
nearly as great as when, on Nov. 11, 1918, they totaled 
the greatest in history—63,000,000 tons. The spurt in 
buying and production that preceded the threat of a 
railroad strike in October, last, surfeited the country 
with steam, domestic and all other kinds of coal. 

The holiday season is approaching, when all produc- 
tive enterprises normally slow down and industrials seek 
to reduce inventories for the annual stock taking. Were 
production of coal alone to be held as an index of indus- 
trial activity, it might well be inferred that business was 
fast going to pot, but it is only the coal business that is 
unduly depressed now. The story told by the stock 
figures is of an oversold, oversupplied market. Consump- 
tion of coal—that is, industry—is progressing slowly 
but surely upward; satisfactory evidence outside the 
statistics of coal attests to this, but the coal that is being 
burned is not all mined currently; for several weeks 
stockpiles have been attacked as if the winter were over. 

For the coal man the prospects for the ensuing weeks 
of this year and perhaps the early weeks in January are 
not promising. Even anthracite is moving slowly, cur- 
rent output backing up in producers’ storage pending the 
arrival of wintry blasts. The output of bituminous coal 
is descending at such a rate as to threaten an approach 
to the level of two years ago, when union mines were on 
strike and none but non-union were operating. There is 
1 suggestion in this circumstance that perhaps again it is 
the non-union districts that are doing the business, with 
union mines idle because the miners prefer a minimum 
of work at present wages to a greater share of the total 
work at lower wages—a strike in fact, it seems, though 
not in name. 

Of course, from the standpoint of national safety and 
convenience and according to past experiences, the 
market is really not oversold. The country as a whole 
has none too much coal on hand for this time of year, 
even were there no untoward difficulties in the offing. 
The coal operators and distributors as a whole have not 
overdone this thing of putting coal on the market, even 
if some have been and still are overzealous in cutting 
prices to keep operating. Circumstances over which the 
coal seller has no control have operated to produce pres- 
ent conditions, and among these the question of freights 
has figured prominently. 

Unwarranted expectations, soon to be if not already 
dissipated, of early reductions in transportation costs 
~ have influenced some to defer buying, and since the ap- 
: proval of the tax bill last month all who are able to do so 


are waiting until after Jan. 1 to make further purchases 
in order to avoid the transportation tax. 

Meanwhile, with consumption gaining, a demand is 
being accumulated that will most certainly come forth 
in January. No flood of business can be expected, but 
there is certain to be a return to the comparatively better 
times of August, September and October. The more 
careful buyers are watching the market and will re- 
plenish the stocks they are now using, with coal at 
cheaper delivered prices in January. Prices will recover 
as spring approaches. In the meantime there is but one 
course for the producers to pursue; it is the course that 
any and all business follows under like circumstances— 
reduction in output. Price is certainly not moving coal 
today. Some distributors who have positive instructions 
to move the output of certain mines report that coal can 
hardly be given away this month. Fortunately for the 
good of all, this practice is limited. 





Are We Ready for the Temple of Peace? 


HERE is no subject of current discussion at once 

apparently so fruitless and for the moment profitless 
and yet so general as that relating to the probable out- 
come of the impending wage negotiations between the 
United Mine Workers and the coal operators. With few, 
but nevertheless comparatively influential exceptions, 
there is no disposition or wish to overthrow the union 
of the coal miners and to discard the ideal of collective 
bargaining. In fact the only instances of this are the 
result of stern necessity and flow from a stubborn 
adherence to already flaunted contracts by the inter- 
national officers of the miners’ union. 

In Washington the union has been overthrown by the 
concerted action of operators and consuming public 
because no alternative was found permitting the coal 
industry there to live. Idle and hungry miners in the 
New River field and in parts of northern West Virginia 
and Maryland are reported to be of a disposition to 
repudiate the union that will not recognize their right 
collectively to work at lower wages. These are small 
but at the same time significant incidents. 

The full weight of consumer opinion is with the 
producers in favor of reduction in the price of coal 
through lower wage rates. The householder has borne 
the brunt of the high costs, and in no substantial 
amount, if at all, has he benefited from the sagging of 


‘the market; distress coal has gone to the industrials, 


which is an explanation of why the average man has no 
idea that the prices of steam coal have dropped so con- 
siderably and is not influenced by the fact when he knows 
it. Therefore the average American householder is going 
to support any move to cheapen his fuel, and as he learns 
that wages influence the cost he is going to encourage 
wage reductions. This of course is an asset to the pro- 

ducer and will be a factor in the settlement. 
The practical man—the coal operator who must on the 
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one hand meet the urgent cry of the consumer for lower 
prices and on the other face the prospect of negotiating 
with the union miner for lower wage rates—wants to 
effect a settlement by the well-tried method of the 
strike. There is well-grounded belief for the idea that 
the miners will never willingly agree to accept the 
reduction the situation demands, and there is ample 
experience to warrant the conclusion that arbitration 
would only result in a compromise. To the men who for 
twenty-five years have fought their way through scale 
meetings and wage negotiations this is an occasion that 
calls for close ranks and a determined stand on the part 
of the operators. To the rank and file as well as the 
leaders among the coal producers the proper thing is 
to have a showdown, with “hands off’? on the part of the 
public and the government. The coal industry will ask 
only that it be left alone to take care of its own troubles 
next spring, and we believe that if there is no interfer- 
ence from outside the operators can and will put wages 
down to an economic level. 

But will the government stand by without attempting 
to referee the contest? What had President Harding in 
mind, last week, in his message to the Congress, when 
he said, “so we might well have plans of conference, of 
common counsel, of mediation, and arbitration, and 
judicial determination in controversies between labor 
and capital. It should be possible to set up 
judicial or quasi-judicial tribunals for the consideration 
of and determination of all disputes which menace the 
public welfare. In an industrial society such as ours 
the strike, the lockout and the boycott are as much out 
of place and as disastrous in their results as in war, or 
armed revolution in the domain of politics”? 

These and the accompanying text are fine words; is 
there a plan behind them? Will the country stock up 
for a siege and fight it out in the old way, or is there 
developing such a sentiment against the strike per se 
that the participants must perforce move into President 
Harding’s “temple of peace in industry, which a rejoic- 
ing nation would acclaim’? 


Would Forgiving Our Debtors Be Good 

Business? 

N HONORED contemporary, the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review, of London, discusses editorially in 
a recent issue Europe’s debt to America. Reciting the 
stupendous totals that Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Poland and others were advanced by our govern- 
ment and our difficulty in collecting even interest so 
long as we continue to export to Europe more than 
Europe sells us, the Review concludes that “signs may 
be discovered that American opinion is changing from 
the relentless ‘pay all that thou owest’ of a few months 
ago.” 

There are not lacking in this country advocates of a 
policy of forgiving these debts, on the theory that if 
from no other standpoint it would be good business, 
because until our debtors are on their feet financially 
they cannot trade with us on a large scale, and without 
magnified trade our industries will languish and labor 
and capital be unemployed. 

President Harding in his address to Congress last 
week urged the grant of Congressional authority for 
negotiating with our debtors the refunding of principal 
and interest on their debts and pointed out that no large 
action would be taken without the approval of the legis- 
lative branch, but that “there are minor problems inci- 
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dent to loan transactions and the safeguarding of our 
interests which cannot even be attempted without this 
authorization.” There is no likelihood that the ques- 
tion is to be settled in all finality at once or soon. It is 
for the people of this country to decide, and we will be 
a long time in deciding for other than requiring 
ultimate settlement. 

It is perhaps pertinent to note that the practical 
effect of the credit we extended abroad has been for 
the most part to carry at 4 per cent the foreign debt of 
belligerents. The more than four billion dollars the 
United States loaned Great Britain, for instance, 
relieved that country from calling in and perhaps sell- 
ing at a sacrifice that amount of the “£4,000,000,000 of 
foreign securities which were the result of two 
centuries of foreign investments,” as noted by the 
Review. With respect to some of the smaller and 
financially weaker debtors there is argument for gener- 
ous treatment. 

The President should have the legislation he seeks as 
an aid in bringing understanding into the situation. 
The country, we believe, has confidence that the Chief 
Executive is sufficiently well advised in this matter to 
work out the best possible solution of this large inter- 
national problem. 


BRITISH OBSERVERS NOW QUITE GENERALLY RECOGNIZE 
that their coal can become no cheaper, the only way to 
lower the cost to industry being by reducing transporta- 
tion charges. The average reduction in the price of 
coal since January has been around 13s. 6d. per ton and 
the owners contend that it is now below the cost of 
production. The British railroads argue that they have 
made sacrifices and have brought their charges to the 
lowest economic limit, while the mining industry urges 
that the loss incurred by the railways through lower 
rates would only be temporary, since the accompanying 
stimulus to industry would insure an increased volume 
of freight. 

The coal operators say that wages, which now con- 
stitute 75 per cent of the cost of coal production, can 
go no lower, that overhead and other charges are at a 
minimum and that it only remains for the railroads to 
make sacrifices if it is to realize its hope of ultimate 
trade revival. The distress among coal miners in many 
parts of Wales is acute and the miner’s average earn- 
ings amount to 1s. 23d. per hour for a 7-hour day and a 
4% or 5 day week. Rates on coal to London in January, 
1920, were 7s. 5d. including wagon hire; these figures 
have now increased to 12s. 5d. 

A slight increase in export demand has followed 
reduction in coal prices and the Welsh ports are con- 
gested with the best steam coal waiting for shipment. 
In Newcastle the collieries are booked for all they can 
produce during the first half cf December. 

All of which has a familiar ring. 


AS A MEANS OF INCREASING CAR EFFICIENCY in times 
of stress and as a factor in reducing the cost of handling 
coal, recommendations from, a railroad source have 
reached the Department of Commerce which suggest an 
increase in the number of coal trestles. If this com- 
paratively inexpensive facility were more generally 
installed it would make an appreciable difference in 
handling costs and would enable the railroads to confine 
their coal movement almost entirely to hopper-bottom 
cars. 
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Problems of the Coal Industry Nearly Sixty Years Ago 
Differed Little from Those of To-Day 


Coal in Carload Lots Billed at $4.25 Per Ton in 1865—“‘‘Best 
Coal” Quoted at $3 Two Years Later—Broker’s Commission, 
50c.— Delivery Hampered by Strike and Car Shortage 


By Louis C. 


coal industry during the years 1865-7 as revealed 

by prices, car supply and labor activities are dis- 
closed in some letters written at that time. The mis- 
sives were unearthed by J. W. Searles, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, among 
correspondence belonging to his late uncle, J. G. Searles. 
Some of the letters are reproduced herewith. 

In a statement of carload shipments under date of 
Nov. 6, 1865, the price given is $4.25 per net ton, the 
kind of coal shipped not being specified. For those 
far-off days, when Lincolnian simplicity still held sway, 
that seems a surprisingly high price, such things as 
“trusts,” “interests” and coal barons being as yet un- 


Se interesting facts about conditions in the 


*Associate editor, Coal Age. 


Coal Prices Getting 
Back to Normalcy 


On the statement of Nov. 6, 1865, 
coal is billed at $4.25 per ton. A 
year and a half later the price had 
fallen to $3 per ton for “best coal.” 
A quotation of $2.75 per ton also is 
given, JONATHAN WARNER, } 

Jd. WARNE 
4, 8. WARNER, . 


Mineral hrdge; 6, (Niles F 6).2 


McCarRTHY* 


known. When it is remembered, however, the re- 
construction years eonstituted a period of hitherto un- 
exampled high prices, the charge does not occasion much 
astonishment. If $4.25 per ton was the peak price, coal 
buyers cannot be said to have had a very great burden 
to bear, comparatively speaking. The conclusion that 
this was the peak price seems to be borne out by a 
letter dated May 6, 1867, which quotes “best coal’ at 
$3 per ton, the product of two other mines being listed 
at $2.75. Slack sold at $2.25 per ton Jan. 10, 1866. 

From other correspondence in Mr. Searles’ possession 
it is learned that the broker’s commission was 50c. 
per ton at that time. The apparent magnitude of this 
charge is explained by the small tonnage handled— 
the exaction of a smaller commission probably would 
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STRIKES AND CAR SHORTAGE WERE IN EVIDENCE EVEN IN THE SIXTIES 


have rendered it difficult for a broker to make a living. 

Latter-day commentators on mining and other in- 
dustrial affairs are wont to emphasize the complexities 
attendant upon twentieth century progress as con- 
trasted with the so-called simplicity of the “good old 
days.” To the World War also is attributed the bring- 
ing about of conditions hitherto undreamed of. This 
was strikingly exemplified by the habit of blaming 
anything otherwise unexplainable on the war—c’est la 
guerre, as the French said. Coal shortages at that time, 
for instance, were most frequently attributed to “car 
shortage”—wholly due to the World War. To imagine, 
however, that the condition was wholly new in 1918 or 
that it took a world war to bring it about is wholly 
erroneous, for John Morris & Co., under date of Nov. 
27, 1865, express regret for delay in delivering coal 
“owing to a scarcity of cars.” 

That strikes of mine workers were far from being 
én unknown institution during the seething sixties is 


shown in another communication from the same com- 
pany, under date of Feb. 20, 1866, wherein it is stated: 
“We are idle—the miners on the Ridge and in the 
Mahoning Valley all on a strike. . . We think 
this strike is about played out and hope to be at work 
im a few days.” 

As the typewriter had not at that time come into use, 
business correspondence had that intimate touch so con- 
spicuously lacking in that of today, much of which bears 
that hallmark of the busy man “dictated but not read,” 
frequently with the accompaniment of hieroglyphics in 
the corner suggesting a blackboard test in college foot- 
ball signals. The much-abused introductory sentence 
“Your favor of at hand” is utilized more than once, 
showing that standardization had set in even at that 
early day. Can it be possible that versions of the Ameri- 
can eleventh commandment—to smile—were then con- 
spicuously plastered on the walls of stores, offices and 
workshops? 
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Buck Run Coal Co. Methods of Preparing and Storing Coal 


Breaker Finished in Four Months—Fifty Per Cent of Output Is Rock, 
Keeping Eight Pickers Busy—Nineteen Breakermen Prepare 900 Tons 
of Coal Per Day—Steam Sizes Stored—Reclaimed by Belt Conveyors 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


HORTLY after this country entered the Great 

War, or, to be specific, on June, 18, 1917, the 

breaker of the Buck Run Coal Co., near Miners- 
ville, Pa., was totally destroyed by fire. This occurred 
at a time when the coal market was active. It thus 
became necessary to rebuild the breaker with all pos- 
sible speed. To accomplish this result, however, when 
it was almost impossible to procure steel and when the 
railroads were, jammed with traffic, was a difficult 
proposition. 

Immediately after the fire a new steel breaker was 
designed and the order for its construction placed with 
the Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. This firm furnished 
and erected the materials, the breaker being ready to 
handle coal by Oct. 29, 1917, or exactly 133 days after 
the fire. The first full day’s run through this breaker 
was made on Nov. 4 of the same year, and operation has 
continued steadily ever since. 

At this plant two distinct buildings are employed for 
the preparation of coal. One, the rock house, is used 
for the removal of foreign materiai, and the other, the 





BUCK RUN COAL CO. BREAKER NEAR MINERSVILLE, PA. 


Showing the permanent dragline conveyor used to load coal 
from the stock pile into railroad cars when the distance is too 
great for the belt conveyors to reach them. In the rear of the 
breaker may be seen the top of the rock house. From this point 
of view the two buildings appear as one. 


breaker, serves for the sizing and preparation of the 
resulting product The rock house, a building con- 
structed of steel and concrete, is erected over the mouth 
of the slope and into its upper story come the monitors 
bearing coal from the mine. These dump their con- 
tents into a large feeding chute or pocket, (2) in the 
accompanying flow sheet. From this point a boy feeds 
the coal and rock onto a shaking screen (3), by which 
the lumps of coal and rock (4) are separated from the 
fine material (5). 

The mixture of lump coal and rock then goes to a 
picking table (6), where the rock is removed by hand. 
As the coal beds in this mine pitch steeply and the cars 





*Anthracite Editor, Coal Age. 


are loaded from chutes, it is practically impossible 
underground to separate the rock from the coal. As a 
result some exceedingly large lumps of rock reach the 
surface and a large force of men must be employed to 
remove this material. The rock constitutes as much as 
50 per cent of the total output hoisted from this mine. 

Eight men are employed on the picking table in the 
rock house, but even with this force the table is some- 
times almost blocked by the large number of sizable 
rocks that must be handled. One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows the shaker and picking table in the 
rock house, and from it some idea may be gained of the 
size and amount of extraneous material accompanying 
the coal. The illustration shows a condition by no 
means unusual. 

Rock from this picking table is sent to a large rock 
pocket located in the bottom of the rock house. Coal 
that has passed over the picking table joins the fine 
material previously separated from it and passes to a 
dragline conveyor (10) which transports it a distance 
of 309 ft., discharging it in the breaker at a point 
approximately half way between the ground level and 
the top of the building. 

This conveyor (10) discharges to a shaker (11) upon 
which lump steamboat and finer coals are made. The 


lump coal (12) goes to a set of No. 1 rolls (15), after 





LOOKING DOWN MAIN SLOPE OF COLLIERY 


The monitors running on this slope have a capacity of 13,000 lb. 
and themselves weigh 13,340 lb. The rope was swinging when the 
photograph was taken from which the illustration is made. This 
with the foreshortening explains the “Halley’s comet” effect be- 
tween the monitor and the upper foreground, 
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passing through which it is joined by the steamboat 
coal from the shaker, the two going to a set of No. 2 
rolls (16). The product of this crusher is then taken 
by an elevator (17) and transferred to the top of the 
breaker. Here it is discharged to a shaker (18), by 
which broken, egg, stove, chestnut, pea and finer are 
separated. 

Broken coal (19) from the shaker (18) above men- 
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tioned then passes to two Christ jigs, the rock from 
which is hand-picked and the coal reccvered thrown 
back into the clean product. This clean coal is then 
sent to a set of No. 8 rolls (54) and is crushed to 
smaller size. From these rolls it is taken by elevator to 
the top of the breaker for re-treatment on shaker (18). 
The elevator (17) above mentioned is in two parts; the 
first section takes the condemned coal as well as that 
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FLOW SHEET OF ROCK HOUSE AND BREAKER OPERATIONS AT BUCK RUN COLLIERY 
igelacy: conveyor (10), which is 300 ft. long between centers and 9-in. pitch double-strand Wilmot chain with flights 


2x64x 


in., removes the coal from the rock house to the breaker. 
relates to the rock house, all below appertaining to the breaker proper. 


Everything shown above this conveyor 
It will be noted that this 


rock house is not like that at the Marvine preparator in that the coal is not crushed. The 
larger lumps of rock are removed from the larger lumps of coal and the rest 
of the treatment is left to the breaker. 
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BULL SHAKER IN ROCK HOUSE ~ 


Anthracite and rock in about equal proportions come from the 
monitors to this screen, and the lumps are separated from the 
fine material, so that eight men may remove the rock from the 
picking table in the foreground without its being disguised by the 
presence of finer material. It keeps the men quite busy to handle 
this large mass of waste material. 


from the No. 3 rolls (54) to the floor on which the No. 
2 rolls (16) are located. From this point to the top of 
the building the coal is taken by a second elevator. The 
two combined really form one continuous conveyor. 

Egg coal (20) from the shaker (18) is treated in 
three Wilmot jigs. This rock, like that of broken size 
from the Christ jigs, is picked by hand. In this instance, 
however, the clean coal, being ready for the market, is 
sent direct to the pocket. Stove coal receives the same 


Jig Floor 


All the jigs are 
placed in a row 
across the breaker. 
The two Christ jigs 
which prepare the 
broken coal are in 
the center and the 
Wilmot jigs on 
either side. This 
illustration shows 


only a few of the 


Wilmot jigs. The 
chutes are so ar- 
ranged that it is 
possible for the jig 
runner to watch 
carefully the prod- 
uct produced and 
therefore the results 
obtained are excel- 
lent. 
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treatment as egg except that in this case four Wilmot 
jigs are required. Only three Wilmot jigs are needed 
to treat the chestnut coal, and the rock from these is 
not hand-picked as is that from the larger sizes. 

Tests conducted on the tailings from these jigs 
revealed the fact that no coal whatever was passing 
over with the rock. These tests were made on 200-lb. 
samples and were conducted at times when the breaker 
foreman and jig runners had no idea that the product 
of the machines was being sampled. -This speaks well 
indeed for the machines themselves and also for the 
men who are operating them. 

The treatment administered to the pea coal (23) is 
exactly the same as that accorded the chestnut except 
that only two Wilmot jigs are employed. All the sizes 
treated in the manner above described are sent to their 
respective pockets except when, as will be noted later, 
storage of certain sizes may be advisable. 

Fine coal (24) from shaker (18) or that smaller than 
chestnut is sent to another shaker (49), where the 
buckwheat, rice, barley and culm are separated. None 
of these coals receives further treatment but each is 
sent to its respective pocket for shipment with the 
exception of the culm, which, of course, does not go to 
a pocket but passes to the culm bank. 

It is interesting to note that the large culm bank at 
this mine contains approximately 400,000 tons of fine 
material. At present this coal has no value in the 
market but it is believed that the time may come when 
it will be as valuable as the small steam sizes which 
only a few years ago were considered worthless. As 
soon as satisfactory methods are developed for burning 
this material it will be prepared for market on some 
form of slime table which will remove the high per- 
centage of ash that it now contains. 

All rock from the jigs is taken to the rock house 
above the breaker by a scraper line (63). Here it is 
discharged into the main rock pocket, where it is loaded 
into a rock car which a hoisting engine hauls to the 
dump. The capacity of this rock car is 15 tons per load. 

Condemned coal as well as that separated by the lip 
screens below the pockets is taken by the condemned 
coal conveyor (64) to the elevator (17) previously men- 
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tioned, and by it it is lifted to the top of the breaker for 
retreatment. 

One of the most interesting details of this breaker is 
the way in which the chutes are arranged so as to pre- 
vent as much degradation as possible. The engineers 
who designed this breaker, both in the original plans 
and in the changes that have been made from time to 
time since its erection, have paid particular attention to 
the lessening of degradation. In passing the coal 
through the breaker or from one preparation process 
to another, it becomes necessary to lower it from one 
floor to the next or through even greater differences of 
elevation. In consequence the material must often 
travel long distances and around curves more or less 
sharp. If these curves are not properly designed, the 
impact of the coal against the side of the chute is likely 
to cause breakage, which results in the production of 
fine material possessing a lessened market value. 

In chutes properly designed it is possible to pass the 
coal sround curves without appreciable degradation. 


Portable Belt 
Conveyors 


Being used to store 
coal of pea size. The 
coal is discharged 
upon one end of the 
lower of these con- 
veyors and deliv- 
ered to the one in 
the rearground, the 
latter placing the 
coal on the stock- 


pile. The same con- 
veyors are used for 
reclaiming the coal 
from the stockpile 
and for loading it 


on railroad ears. 
Note the way in 
which the convey- 
ors are suspended 
from a light tower 
erected on the truck 
by which the con- 
veyor is moved from 
place to place. 
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Storage Plant 


Coal is taken to the 
top of the 70-ft. 
steel trestle by an 
elevator and depos- 
ited at any desired 
point on the piles 
below through open- 
ings in the conveyor 
trough. The trestle 
is 320 ft. long be- 
tween sprocket cen- 
ters. It has five 
towers spaced 80 ft. 
from center to cen- 
ter. The chute 
shown makes it 
possible to build 
larger piles than if 
the coal were al- 
lowed to fall ver- 
tically. The chutes 
can be shifted to 
any desired angle. 


Bie Al) 


Curves of this type have been installed in this breaker 
and it is a pleasure to watch coal making the turns. 
Almost without exception the material takes these 
curves without striking the sides of the chute, gliding 
easily around the bends. Much care was necessary in 
adjusting these chutes, as it was found that the various 
sizes required different types of curves. A bend of 
improper design meant trouble, for the coal would 
either. pile up in the chute and choke it or would pass 
around so fast that it would strike the sides with suffi- 
cient force to cause breakage or attrition. 
Approximately 900 tons of coal are prepared in this 
breaker daily. Considering the large quantity of rock 
to be removed in the separator house, only a compara- 
tively small force is necessary to handle this tonnage. 
In the rock house proper twelve men are employed. 
This includes the foreman. Were it not for the 
extremely large quantity of rock, this number could be 
materially reduced. In the breaker eight men and 
eleven boys are required, including in this number the 
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foreman of the building. Four men handle the empty 
railroad cars and load them with coal from the pockets. 
Thus only thirty-five employees are engaged in the 
preparation of the coal. 

Another interesting detail is the arrangement of the 
jigs. They are placed all upon one floor and in a 
straight line extending across the building. The two 
Christ jigs cleaning the broken coal are placed in the 
middle and are flanked on either side by the Wilmot 
jigs. The discharge of these machines is so arranged 
that the product is visible at all times, permitting the 
jig runner to see the results produced and therefore that 
the jigs are operating properly. 

At times it is somewhat difficult to dispose of the 


Portable Bucket 
Conveyor 


When railroad cars 
are to be loaded 
from stockpiles by 
belt conveyors, this 
bucket conveyor is 
used in place of 
hand labor to put 
the coal on the belts. 
As will be noticed, 
it is easily moved 
from place to place 
wherever its serv- 
ices may be needed. 


small sizes of domestic coal as well as the steam sizes. 
Consequently it becomes necessary to provide some 
method of stocking these grades until the market is 
ready to absorb them. It probably is cheaper to store 
such coal at the mines than it would be to stock it in a 
storage yard, as is the usual practice, because in this 
latter case it would be necessary to load the coal onto 
railroad cars, haul it an appreciable distance to the yard 
and there unload and stock it. It would then be neces- 
sary to reload this material and haul it by rail to the 
point of consumption. By storing the coal at the mines 
or at the point of delivery it is loaded into railroad cars 
only once, and as a result the freight charge is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Chief among the difficulties encountered in storing 
coal at the mines as compared with those at a storage 
yard is the fact that the mine usually does not possess 
such facilities for reloading as are provided at the yard. 
‘However, various devices have recently been placed on 
the market capable of handling and loading stored coal 
economically. Consequently a mine is now in better 
position to reclaim its own storage coal than it was 
formerly. 

The Buck Run Coal Co. accordingly has built its own 
storage yard and installed suitable coal-loading and 
coal-handling equipment. Four sizes of coal are stored 
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at this mine: No. 1 buckwheat, rice, barley and pea. 
The aggregate storage capacity for all of these sizes 
amounts to 18,000 tons. 

In the main the storage facilities here installed con- 
sist of a long steel trestle spanning the entire yard. 
This trestle is 70 ft. high and 320 ft. long. At the end 
nearest the breaker is placed a steel tower containing 
an electrically-driven elevator, which is employed to 
raise the coal for storage to the top of the trestle. At 
this point it is discharged into a horizontal dragline con- 
veyor which operates over the full length of the trestle. 
At various points doors have been provided in the con- 
veyor trough. These may be opened, allowing the coal 
to pass through and fall to the storage pile below. 





As only one horizontal conveyor is installed on the 
trestle, only one size of coal may be handled at a time. 
Consequently as this grade of coal leaves the shaker 
screen in the breaker, it passes to a pocket, from which 
it is fed to the foot of the elevator serving the storage 
trestle. Thus, for example, when it is desired to store 
rice and No. 1 buckwheat coal, the two sizes are run to 
their respective pockets. First the buckwheat, we will 
say, will be run from its pocket to the foot of the 
elevator until the pocket is empty. When this size has 
been disposed of, the door in the bottom of the buck- 
wheat pocket is closed and that in the rice pocket is 
opened. A corresponding change, of course, is made in 
the opening at the bottom of the horizontal conveyor 
trough. This permits of the ready storage of both 
sizes by the one conveyor. 

Pea coal is not stocked from this trestle, but is passed 
from the pea jig to a chute which delivers it outside of 
the breaker. This size is then fed to a portable belt 
conveyor built by the Barber-Greene Co., of Aurora, 
Ill. This machine carries a rubber belt 24 in. wide 
and 51 ft. long over all and is electrically driven. 

This portable conveyor discharges onto another of the 
same type, the end of which may be raised. Thus a 
pile of coal may be built up from the discharge of the 
second conveyor. When the pile becomes too high and 
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cumbers the discharge, the second machine is moved 
slightly and another pile formed: The storage thus 
available is limited only by the fact that the two belt 
conveyors cannot reach a distance exceeding about 100 
ft. from the point where the coal is first received. 

Barley size is stocked in a somewhat different manner 
from either of the other three. In this case the coal is 
brought from the breaker by a horizontal dragline over 
a bridge extending across the railroad tracks, and is 
discharged at points along the line of the conveyor. 

Reclaiming stored coal and loading it into railroad 
cars is comparatively simple. The same outfit employed 
to stock the coal is utilized in reloading the various 
sizes. The only difference is that a loader that digs 
into the stockpile is employed. This machine delivers 
the coal to one of the portable belt conveyors and this 
in turn raises it to a sufficient height so that it can be 
discharged into railroad cars. In case the distance 
from the stockpile to the car is too great for one belt 
conveyor, the second is wheeled into place. The loader 
then discharges to the first conveyor, and this in turn 
delivers the material to the second conveyor, which 
dumps it into the railroad car. 

Again if the distance is too great to load the car with 
the two belt conveyors, then these machines are so 
arranged as to discharge into a stationary dragline con- 
veyor which delivers to the car. This dragline is per- 
manently in place and is centrally located, but it can 
be reached from any point of the storage yard by means 
of the two portable belts. 

The loading machine above referred to moves by its 
own power and practically digs its way into the coal 
bank. As the conveyors are easily moved from place to 
place, they may be readily so adjusted as to keep up 
with the loader, its discharge falling into the hopper 
placed on the portable conveyor. This system is exceed- 
ingly simple and easy to handle. It permits a small 
mine to stock coal economically and consequently keep 
in operation during times when orders for certain sizes 
are not sufficient to take the entire output. 


Grass Forty Feet from Entry Is Ignited by 
Mt. Mulligan Explosion, Queensland 


By JAMES ASHWORTH* 
Livingston, Alta. 

PTIMISTS have often expressed the opinion that 

the day of great disasters from explosions in 
collieries has passed, yet we are at times startled to 
read, and only too frequently, that this day has not yet 
dawned. The last mail from Australia brought details 
of a most disastrous explosion at the Mount Mulligan 
colliery, in Queensland, and a few comments thereon 
may be of value. 

The Mount Mulligan coal mine is the property of the 
Chillagoe Co., and the coal was used at the company’s 
smelters. The Queensland Government is understood to 
have been giving assistance in the development of the 
concern and was therefore financially interested. The 
coal is found under Mount Mulligan, which forms part 
of the divide between the Hodgkinson and Little Watson 
rivers, two affluents of the Mitchell, which drains a large 
portion of the Cape York Peninsula, that northwardly 
pointing promontory that is so prominent in the north- 
east corner of Australia. 

The entrance to the mines is through a tunnel driven 





*Consulting mining engineer. 
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in from the face of a cliff about 1,200 ft. high. Two 
coal seams were being operated, the top one a 5-ft. 
seam mined by the room-and-pillar method, and the 
other 3 ft. thick, operated by longwall. 

Neither of these seams produced any methane or 
other explosive gas, and the miners used open acetylene 
lamps. The accounts to hand do not say what sort of 
safety lamps, if any, were used by the officials. 

The mine has been at work for about five and a half 
years, and last year the output was 23,632 tons. It 
was ventilated by a fan placed on the top of a shaft 
and a current of about 80,000 cu.ft. of air was in circu- 
lation for the use of the seventy-seven men who were 
working in the mine at the time of the explosion. The 
natural temperature was very high, the average in the 
mine being about 90 deg. The mine was, therefore, 
both dry and dusty. It is not stated that any means 
were used to make this dust safe, but as the coal was 
bituminous and coke ovens were about to be established, 
it is probable that it was an extremely explosive dust. 
The strata dipped about one in five. Electricity was 
the motive power for the fan and other machinery. 

The explosion occurred on Sept. 19 about 9:30 a.m., 
and at the time the manager of the mine was standing 
near its entrance and was badly injured. The flame of 
the explosion came out of the tunnel and set fire to 
grass 40 ft. away. The fan and fan house were de- 
stroyed, and the concrete walls of the storehouse were 
torn to pieces and scattered. All the bodies of the killed 
were recovered by 11 p.m., Sept. 22. Some of them were 
so much burned and injured as to be unrecognizable. 


DAILY EXAMINATION REQUIRED; NOT CARRIED OUT 


As is universally the custom, many more volunteers 
than could work were present to assist in rescuing, if 
possible, some live miner from the mine. In regard to 
this it may be added that two or three men who were 
in the hospital at the time came out to assist in finding 
their friends or relatives, and, as one of the Cabinet 
Ministers telegraphed, “All were heroes.” Someone 
improvised a rescue mask with an absorbent saturated 
with eucalyptus oil. 

There were rules and regulations of an Act of 
Parliament requiring a daily examination of the mine 
for firedamp, but none had been discovered. The mine 
inspector for the province has declared that it was a 
non-gaseous mine. A fall of roof, causing a sudden 
emission of explosive gas, has been suggested, but, 
though possible, it does not seem to fit the conditions 
as found, for the explorations appear to have been con- 
ducted mainly by open acetylene lamps. The informa- 
tion so far to hand makes it clear that the dust was 
explosive, that detonators and explosives were used in 
the mine, and also open lamps. Nothing more than an 
over-powdered or blown-out shot was required to cause 
such a disaster, and the simple fact that the flame of 
the explosion extended to the mouth of the adit tun- 
nel and to a point 40 ft. beyond is convincing evidence 
that coal dust was the explosive agent. To my mind 
an open acetylene lamp is a distinct danger in a dusty 
mine with a temperature of 90 deg. The explosive 
in use in the mine is not stated. 

One ameliorative feature is that the relatives of the 
men killed will receive from £300 to £600 (about $1,500 
to $3,000) compensation for the loss of those who 
perished. A special commission has already been ap- 
pointed by the Queensland Government thoroughly to 
investigate and find out the cause of this disaster. 
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Mine at Wolf Run, Ohio, Has Two Double-Decked Cages 
And Two Separate Steam-Driven Fans for Alternate Use 


Loaded Cars Carried on Upper Deck and Empties on Lower—Separate 
Circuits for Cutting Machines and Locomotives—Garages for Men 
Coming from Distance—Miners Establish Summer Chautauqua 


| NHE Elizabeth mine at Wolf Run, Jefferson 
County, Ohio, is one of twenty-three develop- 
_- ments owned and operated by the Warner Col- 
lieries Co. of Cleveland. Both mining property and 
the adjacent town are reached by a spur from the 
Alliance Division of the New York Central lines. 

The mine is a shaft opening 280 ft. deep, tapping 
the Lower Freeport bed. This operation is developed 
on the triple- and double-entry system. The middle 
face entries on the north and south sides are used 
for main-haulage roads and intake air courses. Doors 
have been dispensed with as far as practicable and 
overcasts are used wherever possible. 

Ventilation is furnished by either of two fans. Fan 
No. 1 is a 4 x 10-ft. Capell machine direct-connected 
to a 14 x 14-in. Chuse steam engine making 140 r.p.m. 
and developing about 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 
Fan No. 2 is a 4 x 6-ft. Jeffrey ventilator, also pro- 
ducing 100,000 cu.ft. of air at a speed of 235 r.p.m. 
It is belt-driven by a 15 x 15-in. Erie engine making 
132 r.p.m. The two units are under one roof, and if 
the one should happen not to be in perfect mechanical 
condition, the other will insure uninterrupted venti- 
lation. 

The stoppings in the mine are built of brick and 
concrete. A journeyman mason and his helper are 
regularly employed to build such stoppings and to 
make repairs. Careful attention to ventilation in this 
mine has reduced the gas hazard to a minimum, and 
the results obtained have proved more than commen- 
surate with the cost involved. 

About 175 of the loaders and 85 daymen are em- 
ployed. A temporary shortage of territory has re- 
duced the average daily output from 1,500 to 1,100 
tons: Painted in large letters in the general office 
of the mine is the legend: “Record Tonnage, Jan. 26, 
1920—1611 Tons.” 

Two main electric haulage locomotives and eight 





Elizabeth Mine 


In the left fore- 
ground is the bath- 
house and to the 
right in the back- 
ground are the 
power house and 
tipple. The mine 
plant is surrounded 
by high hills. The 


railroad is a spur 
from the Alliance 
Division of the New 
York Central lines 





gathering motors are employed to move the pit cars 
to the shaft bottom. No animals are used either 
in gathering or haulage. The cars are caged by two 
mechanical car hauls delivering to two double-decked 
cages. The loaded car is caged on the upper deck, is 
hoisted, runs off the cage, dumps and then returns 
empty to the bottom deck. These operations both 
within the mine and on the tipple are entirely auto- 
matic and take place by gravity. 

Coal is hoisted by a 300-hp. 250-volt direct-cur- 
rent motor, the operator being stationed in the tipple. 
Geared to the motor are two conical steel drums taper- 
ing from 6 to 5 ft. in diameter. A powerful brake 
gives the operator absolute control of the hoisting op- 
eration at all times. Power for this unit is sup- 
plied by a 150-kw. 250-volt direct-current generator 
driven by a 17 x 22-in. Ridgway engine. 

A cage equipped in the ordinary way occupies one 
compartment of the airshaft and is used for lowering 
and raising men, handling supplies and the like. It 
is operated by a pair of 12 x 16-in. second-motion 
Vulcan hoisting engines. A regular hoist driver is 
constantly in attendance during working hours and 
the main hoisting operations are thus not interrupted 
for the movement of men or material. 

Steam is generated at a pressure of 125-lb. gage by 
five 150-hp. hand-fired boilers, nut and slack being used 
for fuel. The feed water is heated to about 210 deg. F. 
by an 800-hp. Cochrane open heater. It is fed to the 
boilers either by a 12 x 6 x 18-in. Yough simplex pump 
or by a 10 x 6 x 12-in. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. duplex 
pump. A 5 x 31 x 8-in. simplex pump supplies the 
main water tanks. These pumps are so connected that 


any one of them can be used either for boiler feeding, 
tank supply or fire service, as expediency or emergency 
may require. 

The boilers are connected by return bends to a 12-in. 
header line. 


Each is provided with an outside screw 
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and yoke type of valve and an automatic non-return 
stop valve. All steam lines are well insulated and are 
of proper size for the purpose intended. Steam sep- 
arators and traps are installed wherever needed. An 
exhaust steam heating system is employed in all 
buildings. 

Electrical energy for the mine is supplied by three 
18 x 18-in. Ridgway engines direct connected to three 
150-kw. direct-current generators operating in parallel. 
Voltage is boosted in the distant parts of the mine 
by two 27-kw. 300-volt direct-current generators 
driven by an 80 hp. motor. Separate circuits are pro- 
vided for the electric locomotives and the cutting ma- 
chines. The entire distribution of current in and about 
the mine is controlled from a seven-panel slate switch- 
board. 

The blacksmith, carpenter, car-repair, machine and 
electrical shops as well as the stock rooms, are all housed 
under one roof. Labor-saving machinery has been in- 
stalled as far as possible, and emergency repair work 
of almost all kinds is handled with ease and dispatch. 
An oxyacetylene outfit is used for many kinds of weld- 
ing and cutting, and in the electrical shop an oven for 
the baking of armatures and similar operations has 
been installed. 

In the stock room supplies of every description are 
stored and an attendant gives his entire time to their 
keeping and issuance. An accurate record is kept of 
all tools taken out by workmen as well as another 
covering the supplies requisitioned and the purpose for 
which they are used. 

The Ohio ‘‘washhouse law” took effect April 30, 
1920, but this statute was not directly responsible 
for the building of a modern 30 x 80-ft. fireproof wash- 
room adjacent to the man shaft at this mine. Erec- 
tion of this building was in direct keeping with the 
policy of the company. The washroom contains the 
usual showers, basins, hot and cold water and the like. 
The dressing room is equipped with the customary gal- 
vanized-iron type of hangers, so spaced that the clothes 
of one man do not come in contact with those of 
another. The hangers are hung on galvanized chains 
that can be locked individually to retaining hooks. Ac- 
commodations are provided for 300 men. 
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WASHHOUSE FOR THREE HUNDRED MEN 
Building measures 30 x 80 ft. and is wholly fireproof. It is 


fitted with showers, basins, hot and cold water. Hangers with 
galvanized chains capable of being locked are used for the suspen- 
sion of clothes from the roof. Showers are to right of the door. 

Air is made to circulate past the clothes by means 
of ventilators placed in the tile roof. This method 
has proven entirely satisfactory. The walls of the 
building .are of brick and the floors of concrete with a 
gentle slope from all directions toward a drain in the 
center of the room. <A water hose is used daily, and 
the building is kept in a thoroughly sanitary con- 
dition. Nine out of ten men employed at this mine 
make use of this accommodation. 

Five triple garages have been built for the use of 
those men who drive their automobiles to and from 
work. They have proved themselves an attractive ad- 
dition to the property. Plans are under way to pro- 
vide them with steam heat in the near future. A small 
rental is charged for the use of these buildings. 

Too often a mining town is troubled by dirt roads 
and mud, which make it well-nigh inaccessible, espe- 
cially.in rainy weather or during the winter months.. 
To avoid this condition well-kept cinder roads have 
been built in and around the property. The streets 
of the mining town itself also are constructed of this 
material. eek oe 

Formerly eitomoniles bia tenvee teams could ‘not 
in bad weather use the public road leading from the 
town to the main piked highway two miles distant 





-Man Hoist 
_.A somewhat simple. 
and unusual form 
of headframe is set 


up over one com- 
partment of the air- 


shaft. The cage is 
handled by a pair 
of 12 x 16-in. sec- 
ond-motion Vulcan 
hoisting engines 
and is used for 
hoisting and lower- 
ing both men and 
materials. By the 
use of this hoist: 
the raising of coal 
and lowering of 
empties is not de- 
layed by the pass- 
age of men and ma- 
chinery. 
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Playground and 
Picnic Grounds 


Every modern min- 
ing town has its 
well-equipped play- 
ground. This one 
was built by the 
company, but it i: 
extensively used by 
the children of the 
public school that 
has been built adja- 
cent to the play- 
‘ground. » 


‘without much trouble. The company agreed to furnish 
the teams, rock and cinders necessary to improve this 
road if the miners and farmers would man the sledges 
and shovels. The road can now be used the year round 
by both trucks and pedestrians, and the company em- 
-ploys a teamster whose chief work consists in hauling 
cinders from the boiler house to keep the roads and 
streets in repair. ) 

At the end of the town a plot of ground containing 
several acres has been set aside on which is located 
a baseball diamond, football field and the like. All of 
_these fields are kept in excellent condition. A large 
frame building of excellent design is equipped for bas- 
‘ketball and other indoor athletics. The floor can be 
‘used for dancing, and portable seats permit of this 
building being utilized as an auditorium. A _ well- 
equipped stage is placed at one end so that this hall 
can be used as a theatre. Another building where re- 
-freshments may be served is conveniently located. _ 

The company was instrumental in organizing the 
Wolf Run Amusement Association, which is strictly 
an organization of the miners. When the tickets were 
alloted for the summer Chautauqua, Andrew Bobby, 
mine foreman, sold 211 of them in two days. Through 
the voluntary co-operation of the company with the men, 
varied amusements have proved highly satisfactory 
from a financial standpoint, and the recreation thus 





.THREE-STALL GARAGES FOR-MINERS AND OTHERS 
A nearer view of the garages that are to be seen also in the 


Many men drive in to 
The 


rear of the illustration of the man hoist. 
_their work. in automobiles and need this .accommodation. 
' garages: will ultimately be furnished with steam ‘heat. : 
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provided for both men and their families has afforded 
much pleasure. 

The company furnishes, free of cost, all uniforms 
and equipment for baseball, basketball and football. A 
playground for the children has been equipped with 
the latest type of amusement apparatus such as teeters, 
swings, slides and the like. This same playground is 
also used by the children of a township school which has 
been built adjoining the property. 





‘Block Signals Control Trips at Indianola; 
Flickering Lamp Shows When Fan Runs 


By ALPHONSE F. BRosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LTHOUGH at the Indianola mine only two large 

locomotives are used on the main haulageways, it 
has been found advantageous to install an electric light 
block-signal system similar to that used on street 
railroads. This simple scheme does away with many 
delays that might otherwise occur... Where many haul- 
age motors are used this device would be a still greater 
help. 

Two colored lights are used in this system, a red, or 
stop, signal, and a green, or right-of-way, lamp. Sup- 
pose locomotive A is in the northeast workings and is 
about to start for the main bottom, where locomotive B, 
already attached to a trip of empties, is advancing 
toward A’s position. In such a case whichever of the 
two machines reaches the block first will have the right 
of way. As neither of the two is in the block, the 
signal lamps show green at both of its ends, namely at 
the knuckle and the north extremity of the main haul- 
ageway. Should locomotive A reach the block first, the 
motorman throws an overhead switch, changing the 
lights from green to red, indicating that his machine 
is in the block. Thus locomotive B, on reaching the 
knuckle, is stopped by the red lamp. Locomotive A, on 
passing the knuckle, throws the overhead switch, and 
the block is open to locomotive B on the appearance of 
the green light. ‘The same signals apply also to impor- 
tant turnouts. 

Ordinarily only the east track of the two on the load 
side in the main bottom is used for storage. Should 
it so happen that one locomotive enters the block imme- 
diately after the other has left it, both advancing toward 
the main bottom with loads, the second machine, on 
coming to the knuckle, stops as soon as the motorman 
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ROAD FROM LITTLE TO BIG BOTTOM, INDIANOLA MINE 


The 60-lb. rail crossover is a good example of the heavy-rail 
construction underground which makes it possible to operate with 
minimum derailments. Note the lighting in the roadway. 


observes that the first locomotive has just pulled onto 
the east storage track. When a trip arrives on this 
track, the cager throws on a yellow light, which is the 
signal for the second locomotive to pull in on the west 
track of the main bottom. The trip schedule is so 
arranged that this expedient is not frequently necessary. 

Another safety device is provided for the purpose of 
insuring a continuous ventilating current. In the fan 
house a make-and-break circuit operated by means of 
an attachment to the shaft of the electrically-driven fan 
causes electric lamps to go on and off as long as the fan 
is running. The fan house, check room and power house 
are each provided with one of these indicator lamps, all 
being on the same circuit. Should the fan stop, the 
contact will be in either a make or break position, and 
the light will remain on or off. For this reason the fan 
house may be left locked and the attendant may proceed 
to any point where his services may be needed. As 
there always is someone in the check room, and usually 
in the power house, the fact that the light has ceased 





UNDERGROUND LOCOMOTIVE-REPAIR SHOP 


Large, well lighted and ventilated and equipped with a heavy 
traveling crane, any repairs needed by the locomotives can be 
promptly made. 
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flickering is sure to be noticed and warning thus be 
given that the fan has stopped. 

If the vacuum reading is lowered a predetermined 
amount, a special float attachment—a Bacharach record- 
ing water gage—closes an electric circuit in which is 
a siren whistle. Such a rise of the water column would 
actuate the float attachment, thus closing the electric 
circuit and causing the siren to sound an alarm. Within 
the fan house is an auxiliary steam-driven fan, which 
is started upon failure of the one electrically actuated. 
The electric machine is driven by a 125-hp. Westing- 
house induction motor, the speed of which may be regu- 
lated within limits. The flickering indicator lamps may 
be used as revolution counters in the regulation of the 
speed of the fan, which normally is kept running at 
128 r.p.m. 


Tanks, if of Durable Wood, Last Long with 
Low Cost for Upkeep; How Erected 


OOD tanks when made from good material will 
outlast tanks of steel. Some of the tanks, made 
from heavy wrought iron years ago, lasted many years, 
but the steel tanks of the present day are not to be con- 
fused with these. There are many authentic records 
which show that tanks made from woods suited to the 


purpose will last thirty, forty and even fifty years or 


more. 

Red gulf cypress, declares the Hauser-Stander Tank 
Co., of Cincinnati, is less subject to decay than other 
woods, which quality probably is due to the presence of 
an essential oil termed “cypressene,” found only in 
genuine red gulf cypress. Tanks made of this wood 
are giving satisfactory service after over thirty years 
of use. Some “all heart” cypress tanks erected in 1790 
at Newburyport, Mass., were still being used in 1917, 
after being in continuous service for the intervening 
period. The closing of the plant prevented a longer 
test, though in November, 1920, they were apparently as 
good as ever. 


Woop TANKS NEED NEVER BE OUT OF SERVICE 


This was because wood tanks are not corrodable, 
whereas, where the water abounds in chemicals that 
induce corrosion, steel tanks readily corrode. To defer 
this action steel tanks must be painted both inside and 
out at least once a year, which means that they must 
be out of service long enough to be dried out and 
painted and until the paint spread over them has had 
time to dry. Wood tanks are painted only occasionally, 
and then on the outside only and principally for appear- 
ance. As the inside never is painted the tank need 
never be out of service. 

A wood tank, if attention is necessary, can be repaired 
by any carpenter or mechanic, whereas if a leak occurs 
in a steel tank, an expert boiler maker is needed to 
make the repair. A wood tank, furnished with a flat 
and a conical cover, unlike a steel tank, is not a ready 
conductor of heat and makes its own effective frost- 
proofing. The steel tank acts as a huge radiator and 
requires three or four times as much heat as a wood 
tank in order to keep the water from freezing. Wood 
protects from heat as well as from the cold and, where 
used for drinking-water tanks, the water is much 
cooler in summer than that stored in steel. The paint- 
ing, repairs and heat required for steel tanks are large 
items in maintenance cost as compared with wood. 

If, after years of service a wood tank should begin to 
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fail, it can easily be replaced by a new tank without 
disturbing the steel structure on which it rests. A 
steel tank, on thé other hand, is an integral part of the 
steel tower, and when the tank fails, the entire struc- 
ture as a rule must be replaced. Wood tanks and the 
structures by which they are supported, being separate, 
can readily be taken down and re-erected at a new loca- 
tion without harm and with little trouble. In outward 
appearance as in durability wood tanks, when properly 
erected and maintained, are equal, if not superior, to 
steel tanks. When made from the best materials and 
with good workmanship they are less expensive than 
steel tanks and offer more advantages. 

They should be erected on a level foundation suffi- 
ciently strong to carry the load without deflection 
between supports, which should not be more than 18 in. 
apart. The staves must not carry any of the load and 
to assure that this is so there should be a clear space 
of at least one inch under the staves and preferably 
more. When on the ground, the foundation must extend 
below the frost line. 

The head, or chime, joists should be 3 or 4 in. above 
the floor and 2 or 3 in. shorter in length than the inside 
diameter of the tank. The bottom pieces are laid cross- 
wise on the joists. Dowel pins are put in and the 
bottom pieces driven closely together, a block being used 
to prevent bruising or splintering the timber. 


ALLOW FOR TIGHTENING WHEN Hoop Is ADJUSTED 


By tacking a board across the upper side of the 
bottom the position of the planks can be maintained 
till all the staves are set up and the bottom hoop placed. 
Drive the first stave so as to cover the joint between 
two bottom planks. Then drive the staves in place, 
keeping them perpendicular and square at the bottom. 
Drive them so that, while tight on the inside, an outside 
opening zs in. to 4 in. wide will be left at the very 
bottom to allow for tightening when the hoop is 
adjusted. 

When the staves are numbered they should be set as 
numbered. When their order is not so specified, stagger 
the stave joints with the bottom joints at least one inch. 
An extra stave always is supplied to take care of any 
differences in driving. No vertical stave joint should 
be allowed to come where two bottom planks are joined. 
When ready for the last stave take the exact measure- 
ment and plane the stave to size before setting. A light 
rope round the outside of the staves near the top 
fastened to the staves by common fence staples will 
facilitate erection. 

When the staves are all placed, commence from the 
bottom, using the largest hoop and placing it so that 
its center will be directly opposite the top edge of the 
bottom when in position, Strike on the hoop with a 
heavy hammer every few inches, working toward the 
lugs. In this way the tension around the tank will be 
equalized. 

On tanks 10 ft. high and 10 ft. in diameter and 
upward place the next hoop about 6 in. higher and 
gradually increase the space between the hoops toward 
the top, placing the top hoop about 2 or 3 in. from the 
top of the stave. Never place the lugs one above the 
other in a vertical line but distribute them around the 
tank to prevent divergence from the circular shape. 
Never slip the hoops over the top of the tank till the 
bottom hoops are tightened. 

The material out of which the tanks are made should 
never be exposed to the weather before being used. 
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The tank should be filled as soon as erected. Should a 
leak manifest itself when filling do not fill the tank above 
the leak; any water admitted above that point will 
increase the pressure and prevent the natural expansion 
required to close the opening. When the completed 
tank has been exposed for some time before erection, 
fill gradually and the tank will expand in such a way 
that it will avoid flooding the foundation. The tank 
should not be left over night without a goodly number 
of hoops in place. With that end in view start stave 
driving early in the morning. Avoid an extremely 
windy day for tank erection and commence setting the 
staves on the windward side, so that a convex, and not 
a concave, surface will face the wind, thus lessening 
resistance. Never wedge or calk the staves; otherwise 
you will spring the joints at some other place or open 
wider the one that has been calked. 

Multiplying the mean diameter in inches by itself 
and this by 34 and this again by the depth, in inches, a 
number will be given which by striking off four figures 
to the right will give the contents in gallons. Tanks 
are made to hold from 5,000 to 100,000 gallons. They 
weigh from 5,570 to 40,409 lb. 


Simple Way of Straightening Small Wire* 


By H. A. TRUMBULL 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MALL wire may be easily straightened by employing 
iJthe means and methods here described. This 
arrangement is not effective, however, for wire of large 
diameter. ' The apparatus consists merely of a wooden 
block (B) in which are driven six or eight nails (N) 
staggered as shown. A double-pointed tack or staple 
(S) at one end of the block near its median line com- 
pletes the arrangement. 

After the wire (M) has been threaded between the 
nails and sides of the staple it is drawn out. The 


Double pointed 
tack or staple-~. 
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STRAIGHTENING BLOCK FOR SMALL WIRE 


Merely pulling the crooked wire back and forth between the 
pegs, or in this case nails, is sufficient to remove all kinks. If 
the wire is insulated the diameter of the pegs should be relatively 
much larger than shown, 
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function of the staple is to prevent the wire from 
slipping up along the nails. The number of nails 
or pegs to be employed will depend upon the size and 
condition of the wire. If it contains a large number of 
small kinks more nails and a longer block than is here 
shown will be necessary. 


WELL, WE GUESS every possible means of lightening the 
tax burden has received the careful consideration of our 
statesmen now except not spending so much money.—Ohio- 
State Journal. 


*Copyright; all rights reserved. 
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Concentration in American vs. British Mining 


Maintaining a Continuous Working Face Essential to Con- 
centration of Work—American System, Room-and-Pillar 
vs. British Longwal]l Working—Relative Cost of Production 


RITING on the subject, ‘‘Con- 
ceniration Essential to Better 
Mining,” Coal Age, Oct. 13, p. 585, I. 
C. Parfitt rightly claims that the de- 
velopment of the highest productive ef- 
ficiency, in coal mining, simply means 
“the operation of a continuous work- 
ing face, as far as that is practicable.” 
In continuing, however, the writer 
compares the room-and-pillar system, 
commonly used in the mining of coal 
in the United States, with the longwall 
method so universally employed in 
England and on the Continent. He ap- 
pears to claim that the English system 
lends itself so naturally to the most 
effective concentration of work as to 
reduce the cost of operation to a mini- 
mum. 
In refutation of the conclusion 
reached in the last statement, I would 
like to quote from the World’s Work. 
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today, American coal can be mined in West 
Virginia, transported two hundred miles to 
the seaboard and landed in England, for 
less than it cost to mine a ton of coal in a 
British colliery, under present conditions. 
The statement becomes more startling when 
I add that this can be done under an Amer- 
ican wage considerably in excess of Eng- 
land's present wage scale. 

Another point to which I wish to 
call attention is the statement Mr. 
Parfitt makes regarding the relative 
advantages of the advancing and re- 
treating systems of working coal. 
Speaking of the retreating method, he 
ascribes the reason for its affording 
greater concentration to the fact that 
“any desired number of rooms can be 
turned at once.” 

While it is true that there is an ad- 
vantage in working rooms and pillars 
on the retreating system, the gain does 
not come from being able to turn a 








EVEN WITH THE ADVANCING SYSTEM, CONCENTRATION MAY BE EFFECTED 
BY EXTENDING THE ROB LINE ACROSS ROOMS AND HEADINGS 


September issue, page 513, which reads 
as follows: 

Recently, in one month, in Wales, where 
mining is done mostly by hand, the avérage 
output, per miner, for the entire month, 
was but fifteen tons or slightly more than 
one-half ton for each working day. In an 
average American mine equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, it is not unusual for a single 
miner to turn out fifteen tons, in a single 
working day. As the situation stands, 
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large number of rooms at once. In my 
opinion, it will generally be found a 
better plan to start one room at a time 
and regulate the work so that the rob 
line will reach that room about the 
time the place is driven up. This will 
make it possible to use the same track 
when drawing back the room pillars as 
when driving the rooms. 

Allow me here to present the plan 


in the accompanying figure, 
which may be recognized as a more ad- 
vanced stage of the workings described 
in my previous letter that appeared in 


shown 


the issue, Aug. 18, p. 260. The plan 
is one where the coal is taken out on 
the advance system of working and in 
which a marked degree of concentra- 
tion is made possible by extending the 
rob line clear across the rooms and 
headings, as mentioned in my letter at 
that time. 

By this arrangement, the old trouble 
of leaving a line of entry stumps, with 
a long haul and a small output, is elimi- 
nated. The point I want to make clear 
is that, by a proper arrangement of the 
advancing system of mining, there is 
the same advantage of concentration of 
work as in the retreating system. 


ENGLISH SYSTEM PROBABLY BEST 
SUITED TO CONDITIONS THERE 


It is not my intention, however, to 
convey the idea that the statements to 
which I have referred are wrong. I 
freely admit that the system employed 
in England, where the mines are deep 
and the seams thin, is the best that 
could be installed under those condi- 
tions. 

On the other hand, in this country 
where quick returns and large outputs 
are in demand and where we have com- 
paratively thick seams with thin 
covers, it is not wise to hold too closely 
to one method of mining. In many 
cases, the quick advance of the coal 
face may spell success in a mine that 
could not otherwise be operated. . 

Harlan, Ky. FRED Ross, 

Mining Engineer. 


Inspector Forbids Solid Shooting 

Coal shoots hard—Miner uses dyna- 
mite and shoots coal off the solid— | 
Inspector of mines forbids this prac- 
tice—Mine manager (foreman) sides 
with inspector against miner. 


Y interest in the question of solid 

shooting is not as great as that 
of many. Still I have read what has 
been said on this subject and believe 
that there are conditions that favor 
the practice and make it safe if reason- 
able care is used to prevent accident 
due to a blownout shot or the excessive 
use of powder. 

In my time [I have driven narrow 
places and watched others doing the 
same where the coal was very hard to 
mine. Under these conditions, we have 
always decided that the best results 
could be obtained, in entry driving, by 
locating three shots in favorable posi- 
tions in. the face of the heading and 
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charging the holes with powder or 
dynamite, as the case might require. 

Where there was no danger of caus- 
ing an explosion of gas or dust we 
considered that this practice was safe 
and it required far less labor to break 
down the coal. The work of under- 
cutting coal that is very hard is, as 
I well know, the most difficult work a 
miner must do. I have dug ditches and 
performed other kinds of work, but 
think that hammering all day at a 
hard mining is hardest of ‘all and 
progress is slow. 

In this connection, I thought the 
following conversation overneard be- 
tween a mine inspector and a fellow 
working an adjoining place to mine 
would be of interest. In that case, the 
coal was hard and we were following 
the practice I have just described, 
shooting the coal off the solid and not 
infrequently charging a hole with 
dynamite. 


MINE INSPECTOR INVESTIGATES 


One morning our work was _ inter- 
rupted by a rather sudden and unex- 
pected visit of the mine inspector, who 
coming along the gangway, halloced 
to my friend. The conversation that en- 
sued ran about as follows: 


Inspector. Hello there. 

_ Miner. Hello yourself down there. 
Inspector. How is the air in your 
place? 


Miner. You have it down there, ex- 
amine it for yourself. 

Inspector. It is not so bad here. 

Miner. I would not call it good. 
Who are you any way; are you a boss 
or a miner? 

Inspector. I am neither. 


Miner. Come up here until I see 
who you are. 

Inspector (slowly and _ laboriously 
_climbing the pitch). I am the mine 
inspector. 

Miner. Oh! I did not know to whom 
I was speaking. 

Inspector. Do you shoot your coal 
off the solid, here? 

Miner. Yes, we do. 

Inspector. What explosives are you 
using? 

Miner. Sometimes dynamite, but 
mostly ‘stumping powder. Today, I 


have stumping powder. 
Inspector. Who looks after this sec- 
tion? 


Miner. The manager (mine fore- 
man). 

Inspector. Who is the manager; 
what is his name? 

Miner. Jack Smith. 

Inspector. Get him up here. 


The manager arrived. 

‘Manager. Good morning, Inspector. 
Did you want to see me? 

Inspector. Come here, Jack. Why 
is there not better air in this place? 
No air could get through that hole yon- 
der; it is not large enough. 

'- Manager. The place where the air 
did get through was blocked a.day or 
two since, and we have not been able 
to open it again. ~~. 
_Inspector.. Have that hole made larger 
and get about it as quick as you can. - 
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Manager. All right, sir; I will. 

Inspector. Jack, another thing; do 
you not think this coal could be dug 
without shooting it off the solid? 

Manager. Why, yes. I have a long 
stretch of places where the coal is 
being mined before shooting. 

Miner. This section cannot be mined 
without the coal is shot off the solid. 

Inspector. I worked in coal that, 
for a time, we shot off the solid. Then, 
we stopped the solid shooting and 
mined it with a pick. 

Miner. Times are different now 
from what they were then. Unless a 
man takes every advantage in the use 
of dynamite for hard coal; or the place 
is mined with machines; or the coal is 
soft so that he can mine it with a pick, 
a fellow cannot make a living wage. 

Inspector. I will see that you use 
no more dynamite in this place and 
mine the coal properly before shoot- 
ing. 

Miner. You cannot stop us shooting 
the coal off the solid, or using an occa- 
sional stick of dynamite. There are 
thousands of tons of coal shot off the 
solid, today, both in this country and 
in the States. 

Inspector. 
States, here. 
nothing to us. 

Miner. That’s all right, Mr. In- 
spector; but the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act of Canada that I have makes no 
mention of the word dynamite; nor is 
there anything about shooting the coal 
off the solid, except where a place con- 
tains sufficient gas to be found in a 
safety lamp. 

Manager. I am going to stop the 
solid shvoting, here, anyway. It has 
been on my mind to do it, for some 
time back. 

Inspector (to the miner). I will see 
that |you use no more dynamite in 
shooting coal. 

Miner. All right, sir; act on your 
own judgment in that matter. 

Inspector. Good-bye. 

Miner. Good day, sir. 

I have given this conversation to 
the best of my recollection; because it 
reveals a phase of mining, common in 
certain localities, where the task of 
the miner is a difficult one. The condi- 
tions set forth should receive the most 
eareful consideration, but always with 
due regard to safety and efficiency. 

—, Canada. MAc. 


Should Miners Cut Their 
Own Posts? 

Loss of time to the miner and waste 
of timber urged as arguments 
against miners cutting their own 
timber—Posts cut to length when 
timber is felled the better plan. 


HERE are a number of good 

reasons why miners should not be 
compelled to cut their own posts the 
desired length, after these have been 
delivered in their places. I claim this 
in spite of all that has been said by 
writers, in Coal Age, in reference to 
miners keeping sharp axes and saws in 
their places ready for such use. Sharp 
tools were also strongly urged, in the 


Oh! You are not in the 
What they do there is 
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letter signed “Safety First,” in the 
issue of Nov. 17, p. 806. 

In the first place, let me say that 
posts should be cut to the required 
length, 4, 44, 5, 53 or 6 ft., as required, 
when the timber is felled in the forest. 
If this plan is adopted there will be a 
great saving in material, to say nothing 
of the saving of time required to cut 
the posts to the proper length after 
they have been received at the mine. 

If the purchasing agent, superin- 
tendent or mine foreman, as the case 
may be, is a practical man, he will 
give the timber cutters orders to cut 
the posts at such lengths as he desires. 
As these posts are delivered, they 
should be stacked according to size, so 
that the miners’ orders for posts of a 
given length can be quickly and 
promptly filled. 

This plan has been thoroughly tried 
out, in this coal field, and found to 
work successfully. For example, a 
quantity of 4-ft. timbers are cut and 
stacked, in place, in the timber yard. 
Next to these comes a stack of 43-ft. 
timbers and, next to them are 5-ft. tim- 
bers. Each stack is marked to indi- 
cate the length of the posts. 

Now, if Jack Jones comes out hunt- 
ing for a 44-ft. post, or sends his order 
to have posts of that length delivered 
at his place, there is no difficulty in 
finding what is wanted, without delay. 
This is quite different from a case 
where the miner must cut off 6, 7 or 8 
in. from the end of a stick, before it 
can be set in place. 


WASTE OF TIMBER DUE TO INACCURACY 


The loss of time when a miner is 
compelled to cut his own timber is con- 
siderable and means much to him. That 
is not all; it will generally be found 
to mean much to the company also, by 
reason of the waste of timber that is 
sure to follow. Few miners are able 
to make exact measurements, and 
many posts are either too long or too 
short when the cutting is left to them. 

To illustrate, I will cite an instance 
which I observed happen a short time 
since. The roof, in a miner’s place, 
was bad and he looked around for a 
post. The only stick he could find was 
about 6 or 8 in. too long, as he thought. 
He first cut off some four or five inches, 
fearing to get the post too short. Find- 
ing it still much too long, he again cut 
off about the same amount. 

Naturally, the post was now too 
short and the miner, in disgust, threw 
it aside into the gob and went in search 
of another stick, with what result I do 
not know. The chances are that the 
post thrown into the gob was lost, as 
the miner would be anxious to hide his 
own mistake in cutting the timber too 
short. 

Occurrences of this kind are not un- 
common in the mine. At the best, a 
coal miner’s task is not an easy one, as 
I know from an experience of many 
years at the face. The difficulties he 
has to encounter are manifold and his 
work should be lightened as far as it 
is practicable to do this. 

In reference to cap-pieces, before 
closing, let me suggest one thing that 
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should be of interest to all miners. 
When setting a post the cap should be 
driven toward the coal face. It will 
then hold the post more firmly and 
prevent its being discharged when a 
blast is fired in the coal. 

, Tenn. MINE FOREMAN. 





Safe Rule in Timbering 


Trust no roof though apparently sound 
—Taking a gambler’s chance is 
never safe practice in timbering— 
Systematic posting the only safe 
rule—Low accident rate insured. 


RITING on the subject, “Cut 

Mine Timbers to Measure,” Coal 
Age, Sept. 22, p. 460, J. H. Taylor has 
incidentally introduced a most inter- 
esting and important feature in respect 
to the safe mining of coal. 

What he has said in reference to 
timbers being cut to right length be- 
fore being sent into the mine, as a 
means of reducing the accident list is 
true and I propose, now, to deal with 
another phase of the subject that, to 
my mind, is of equal importance in the 
prevention of accidents at the working 
face. 

It is generally agreed that accidents 
at the coal face are due to the failure 
of the miner to set any posts in his 
place; or the number he sets is insuf- 
ficient for the support of the roof; or 
he has used poor judgment in standing 
the timber, with the result that the fall 
rides over the posts, which have not 
been set plumb, or were not cut square 
at the end. 


MINER SHOULD TRUST No Roor, 
EVEN Ir It APPEAR SOUND 


When a miner makes up his mind to 
trust no roof, however sound it may 
appear, he is playing safe. An analy- 
sis of the large number of accidents 
occurring in mines daily would serve 
to show that the “apparently sound” 
roof is the roof that generally falls 
with fatal results. The reason is that 
had the miner thought it would fall, 
he would not have trusted himself to 
work under it, except for the purpose 
of making it secure. 

Although the fact is generally recog- 
nized that the only safe rule, in min- 
ing, is to keep a certain number of 
posts standing in a place that is being 
worked, there are many mining men 
who believe themselves capable of say- 
ing whether the setting of these posts 
is necessary, or whether the work can 
be postponed for a time, while they 
are loading out this coal and cleaning 
up. 

It is this class of men that are con- 
tinually taking the gambler’s chance, 
instead of following the safe and sound 
way and making themselves secure 
against accidents. They are prone to 
think that any uniform or systematic 
kind of timbering is an unnecessary 
expense. However, I am glad to say 
that this manner of thinking is slowly 
but surely passing and men are becom- 
ing converted to the right way, which 
is always the safe way. 

The actual experience of a leading 
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coal operator, in respect to timbering 
the working places in a mine, is 
worthy of our thoughtful considera- 
tion. Without mentioning the name 
of the mine or its location, I may say 
the roof condition in that mine varied 
from good to medium. The manage- 
ment, however, had learned a lesson 
several years ago and established the 
rule that no man, however experienced 
he might be, could say “This roof is 
safe and needs no timber.” 

In that company, there was one fixed 
rule that, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, was never changed. The 
rule was to set a certain number of 
posts for each cut loaded at the face, 
and as many more as the miner might 
wish or think necessary. In order to 
carry out this rule with fairness to the 
miner, it was necessary to keep his 
place well supplied with timber cut to 
the right length and squared at both 
ends. 

The height of the coal varied in dif- 
ferent parts of the mine; and the tim- 
ber yards were systematically ar- 
ranged to keep the several sizes or 
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lengths of timber separate, each length 
being piled in a section by itself where 
it could be readily found when needed. 
All cap-pieces were cut 18 in. long and 
made in wedge shape, which greatly 
assisted the setting of the posts in the 
mine. 

It will cause no surprise to state 
that, although this company operated 
five mines, they have not had a single 
fatality or specially serious accident 
from a fall of roof in many years. This 
is the result of adopting a safe rule in 
timbering the working places and go- 
ing the limit to carry it out. The plan 
adopted made it practically impossible 
for a miner to say, “I had no posts in 
my place to set and was obliged to 
take some chances until the posts 
came.”’ 

The orders were: ‘Never wait for 
a miner to order timber for his place.” 
Instead, the assistant boss was held 
responsible, first, last and always, for 
keeping an ample supply of timber in 
every man’s place, together with the 
necessary cap-pieces. 

Pikeville, Ky. | GEORGE EDWARDS. 


Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Purpose of Revised Certificate Law 


Enactment of Miner’s Compensation Law in Pennsylvania, Made 
Operators Liable for Injuries to Workmen, Without Giving 
Them Free Choice of Men to Put in Charge in the Mines 


EGARDING the extended discus- 

sion, in Coal Age, relating to the 
employment of uncertified men in the 
positions of mine foreman, assistant 
foreman and fireboss, as provided in 
the revised Pennsylvania law, it would 
be interesting to know the purpose of 
such provision. 

In other words, what arguments were 
used to induce legislators to change the 
old law and make it possible for coal 
operators to employ men to act in these 
official capacities when they had not 
been certified as competent to fill such 
positions. 

Reading the excellent letter of John 
Wall, Sr.; Coal Age, Nov. 17, p. 807, 
it appears that the old law requiring 
certification of underground officials 
had been in force for thirty years 
(1885-1915). The results accomplished 
during that time leave little room for 
doubt in regard to the value of the old 
law. 

With these facts before us, it seems 
there must have been some outstanding 
reason that caused the State Assembly 
to make this change, which it would 


-seem, from the present discussion, is 


universally condemned by the rank and 
file of underground workers. It is to be 
hoped that Coal Age can throw some 
light on this matter. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 


As has been explained in Coal Age, 
at different times, previously, it was the 
enactment of the Miners’ Compensation 
Law in Pennsylvania, which went into 
effect Jan. 1, 1916, that led to the revi- 
sion of the former certificate law en- 
acted in 1885. Though the old law pro- 
viding for certification is still in force, 
it is greatly modified by the later en- 
actment. 

As is well known, the compensation 
law made all coal operators who elected 
to come under ‘its provisions liable for 
injuries received by their workmen 
while in the performance of their duties 
in and around the mines. That being 
the case, it was argued as being only 
reasonable to accord the operator the 
right to choose the kind of men he 
might place in charge of his mine. 

It was claimed that the employment 
ef a certified man in a responsible posi- 
tion in no way relieved the operator 
of his liability, which is true. “Why 
then” it was asked, “compel the opera- 
tor to employ such certified men, who 
may not be such as he would choose 
for these positions?” 

While the argument appeared logical, 
the enactment as it stands today makes 
the question of certification an anomaly, 
for the reason that there is no legal 
force in that section of the law which 
would compel the employment of certi- 
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‘fied men in all positions of responsi- 
bility underground. 

At the same time, there is a great 
-deal of truth in the statement so often 
made that certified men are in demand. 
Few coal operators, today, are willing 
‘to employ an untried and uncertified 
man in any responsible position under- 
ground. Only a few of the older men, 
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who have earned their right to act in 
an official capacity by long years of 
service, are to be found filling the posi- 
tions named. 

In the opinion of Coal Age, such 
should be granted certificates of serv- 
ice, making them eligible for the office 
they hold, as long as they remain in the 
employ of the same company. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Tennessee Mine Foremen’s Examination 


Held at Knoxville, Oct. 18-20, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—W hat observations should 
<a mine foreman make during his visits 
through the mines of which he has 
charge? 

ANSWER—A foreman should visit 

each working face with his eyes open 
to detect any dangerous condition or 
practice, which it is his duty to cor- 
‘rect. He must note particularly the 
amount and kind of timber on. hand, 
‘the manner in which the place is tim- 
_bered, condition of the roof and coal 
-and method of mining and blasting to 
‘see that everything is done safely and 
‘in compliance with the law. The fore- 
man must observe the amount of coal 
‘that is down, the number of cars on 
hand or loaded, how much powder the 
man has in his place and where he 
‘keeps it, the way in which he handles 
and keeps his tools and other things 
‘pertaining to the man’s safety. He 
must see that the place is properly 
ventilated, the breakthroughs of suffi- 
cient size and the air conducted for- 
‘ward so as to reach the face. If the 
place is generating gas and safety 
lamps are used, he must examine to 
‘see that the lamps are in good condi- 
‘tion and each place safe for work. 

QUESTION — An anemometer regis- 
ters a velocity of 30,000 ft. per hr., 
in an airway 5 x 8 ft. in section; what 
‘is the volume of air passing through 
such airway per minute? 

ANSWER—A velocity of 30,000 ft. per 
‘hr. is 500 ft. per min. The sectional 
area of this airway is 5 x 8 = 40 
‘sq.ft. Assuming an average velocity 
of 500 ft. per min., the volume of air 
passing in this airway is 500 x 40 = 
‘20,000 cu.ft. per min. 

QUESTION—How would you ascertain 
whether an anemometer is in good 
‘working condition or not? 

ANSWER—Where great accuracy is 
required, an anemometer in constant 
‘use should be returned to the factory 
for checking its calibration at least 
‘every year or two, depending on the 
‘care taken of the instrument. A mine 
‘foreman will sometimes apply what is 
‘called a “smoke test.” For that pur- 
‘pose, he selects a straight piece of 
entry about 100 yd. in length and of 


uniform size throughout. Having sta- 
tioned a reliable helper at the inby end 
of this stretch, the foreman, holding 
the instrument exposed to the air cur- 
rent traveling the center of the airway, 
sets off a flash of powder and at the 
same time throws the instrument into 
gear. According to instructions pre- 
viously given him, the helper signals 
with his lamp the moment the first 
smell of powder reaches him and, at 
that moment, the foreman throws the 
instrument out of gear. If the ane- 
mometer is registering correctly, its ob- 
served reading starting from zero 
should correspond to the distance 
measured on the entry, between the 
foreman and his helper. 

QUESTION—Under what conditions 
would you consider coal dust danger- 
ous in mines? 

ANSWER—Coal dust accumulated in 
any considerable quantity, at the work- 
ing face or on the roads air-courses 
and traveling ways, is always an ele- 
ment of danger ina mine. The danger 
increases with the fineness and inflam- 
mability of the coal, and is much 
greater if the mine is generating a 
small amount of gas. Other things be- 
ing equal, coal dust is more dangerous 
in mines where blasting is performed, 
particularly if black powder is used for 
that purpose. 

QUESTION—If you have an explosion 
and find it necessary to call the mine- 
rescue corps, what preparation would 
you make while it is arriving? 

ANSWER—While waiting for the ar- 
rival of a mine-rescue team, following 
an explosion in the mine, every pos- 
sible effort must be made to restore 
the circulation underground, by ex- 
amining the ventilating apparatus 
and making any repairs that may be 
necessary. At the same time, word 
should be sent summoning physicians, 
and men should be employed to gather 
the neccessary supplies of timber, can- 
vas, brattice boards, nails and tools 
that will be required on entering the 
mine. First-aid supplies of every de- 
scription should be procured and made 
ready for use, including blankets, 
stretchers and ambulances. 
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QUESTION—Which would you prefer, 
a force fan or an exhaust fan? Give 
your reasons. 

ANSWER—The choice between a force 
or an exhaust fan will depend pri- 
marily on conditions in the mine. If 
the mine is generating gas, to such an 
extent that the main haulage road has 
been made the intake airway, it be- 
comes necessary to employ an exhaust 
fan, in order to avoid the use of doors 
on the main haulage road. On the 
other hand, a force fan will often 
prove advantageous in the ventilation 
of a mine containing a considerable 
area of abandoned workings. The mine 
is then ventilated under a pressure 
greater than that of the atmosphere, 
and the tendency is to drive the gases 
back and keep them from entering the 
live workings. Under these conditions, 
the gases confined in the old works will 
often drain outward and escape to the 
surface through old openings or crevi- 
ces in the strata. 

QUESTION—In treating mine fires, 
which would you prefer, a live fire or a 
smothered fire and why? 

ANSWER—It is not possible to state 
an absolute preference, in this case, 
without knowing the existing condi- 
tions. Both fires may be equally 
dangerous. A live fire, having gained 
considerable headway may be impos- 
sible of approach and require the seal- 
ing off of the mine or an entire section 
of the workings, before it can be con- 
trolled. While a smothered fire may 
generate a much larger proportion of 
deadly gas, as carbon monoxide, and 
often prove difficult to handle and ex- 
tinguish, it can generally be ap- 
proached on the intake side, which 
gives the workmen an advantage. A 
smothered fire, however, will often 
work its way under the gob and, for a 
time, defy all efforts to extinguish it. 

QUESTION—Give the advantages and 
disadvantages of a gasoline pump, an 
air pump and an electrical pump. 

ANSWER—A_ gasoline-driven pump 
will generally cost less to operate, but 
is objectionable in a mine, owing to the 
noxious gases discharged. A pump 
driven by compressed air has the ad- 
vantage of supplying fresh air to the 
confined workings where it is located. 
Its operation, however, requires the in- 
stallation of a pipe system, which is 
always expensive and liable at any 
time to be broken down by a fall of 
roof. An electric pump has a wider 
scope for use in the mine, because of 
the greater flexibility of a wire system 
for transmitting power to the pump. 
This installation will cost less than a 
pipe system. The disadvantage of an 
electric pump lies in the danger of gas 
being ignited by the sparking of wires 
or commutators and the blowing of 
fuses, which limits the use of such 
pumps to mines free from gas. 

QUESTION—State the advantages of 
good roads in coal mines. 

ANSWER—Good mine haulage roads 
are the chief factor in producing a 
large daily output of coal. The cost 
of repairs for rolling stock is much 
less; fewer accidents occur and the cost 
of production is decreased. 
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News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 


| 
The Weather Vane of Industry 








closing weeks of the year, it may be said that there is a pre- 

vailing atmosphere of hopeful expactation, according to the 
December bulletin of business conditions issued by the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of the City of New York. “Actual volume of 
current business, apart from that which is distinctly seasonal,” the 
bulletin continues, “is not large, nor is there any indication that a 
robust trade revival is in the course of development. As a matter 
of fact the country’s commercial turnover is less than at the cor- 
responding time in any of the past six years, yet a spirit of optimism 
marks the predictions which are being made for 1922. 

“Underlying the prevailing confidence is a consciousness that 
some of the most difficult steps in the progress of domestic read- 
justment have been accomplished. The fact that commodity prices 
have for the most part checked their long and painful downward 
course and have even, in special instances, improved from their 
lowest recent level, is accepted as a sign that the period of severest 
deflation has run its course. A re-employment of a part of the 
army of men made idle through lack of work, an adjustment down- 
ward of wages to a level more in line with the scale of prices, and 
a relief from the menace of perennial strikes are factors which 
have helped to bring about a hopeful attitude; in addition there 
have been the evidences of progress toward cheaper transporta- 
tion and lessened distribution costs, toward more equable distri- 
bution of taxation, and toward a scale of exvenditures, both private 
and governmental, far removed from the extravagance that was 
lately rampant. 

“We see now, in a new perspective, what difficulties were stored 
up for the country during the period of rash inflation that we chose, 
from 1915 to 1920, to call a war boom. Deflation from a condition 


(): BUSINESS sentiment as defined by the incidents of the 


such as the country stood in two years ago has shown itself to: 


be at best a hard performance. The principal difficulties have arisen 
from the disproportions that were brought about and by the manner 
in which these have thrown affairs out of balance at a time when 
stability was needed more than anything else. 

“Our business structure at the moment is unquestionably nearer 
to a wholesome condition than we could, two years ago, have hoped 
for. Yet it is still to be determined how far we have proceeded 
toward that degree of stability from which a forward movement, 
on healthy, orderly lines, can confidently be counted on.” 





the electrification of forty miles of 
the Spanish Northern Railway. 


Americans Get Electric Contracts 


A $2,000,000 contract for electri- 
cal apparatus has been awarded to 





the Westinghouse Electrical Inter- 
national Co. by the Daide Electric 
Power Co. of Japan. The machin- 
ery is to be used in two hydro-elec- 
tric plants which are to form part 
of a great power system for the 
Tokio distict. The current is to be 
transmitted at 154,000 volts, the an- 
nouncement said. 

The International General Elec- 
tric Co. has been awarded an order 
involving more than $1,000,000 for 


Construction Work Increases 


Statistics made public by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce show that new construction 
work throughout the country in the 
first ten months of this year nearly 
equalled construction for the whole 
of last year. The Chamber’s sur- 
vey is compiled from figures from 
forty-four important cities report- 


ing $603,000,000 in new construc- 


tion projects in the ten months. 


Ranks of Idle Reduced 40 P. C. 


The latest bi-monthly survey by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board of industrial economic condi- 
tions in the United States finds that 
opportunities for employment are 
becoming more numerous, especially 
in the Eastern States. Wage defla- 
tion continues to make progress, al- 
though against considerable organ- 
ized resistance, and with lower 
wage scales business activity tends 
to increase. While at the beginning 
of the President’s unemployment 
conference the number of unem- 
ployed was placed at about 3,500,- 
000, the latest Government figures 
place the number at not more than 
2,000,000. 





N. Y. Central Orders Rails 


- The New York Central R.R. has 
placed contracts for the delivery of 
125,000 tons of rails during 1922 
and is said to be in the market for 
25,000. tons additional. Inquiries 
for these orders have been in the 
market for’ some -time. Allotment 


of the tonnage to steel companies —~ 


has not yet been completed, but the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., the Illinois 
Steel Co. and the Inland ‘Steel Co. 
are expected to receive the major 
portion of the order. The Cambria 
Steel Co. also is mentioned. 





Railway Conditions Improving 

Reports: to the U. S. Railroad 
Labor Board show steadily -improv- 
ing conditions among the railroads - 
of the country, according to a 
statement made Dec. 4 by Ben W. 
Hooper, vice chairman of the board. 
Mr. Hooper also -took occasion to 
point out that the board’s decision 
not to consider wage reductions for 
any class of employees until work- 
ing rules for the class had been dis- 
posed of had not delayed considera- 
tion of wage disputes on any rail- 
road or for any class of employees. 
The railroad situation is more eon- 


‘ducive to optimism than it has been 


for many months, he said. 





Steel Production Gaining 


Steel production in November, ac- 
cording to the Iron Age, reached 
1,415,481 tons, or at the rate of 47,- 
183 tons daily, as contrasted with 
1,246,676 tons, or at the daily rate 
of 40,215 tons, in October. Twenty- 
four furnaces were started in No- 
vember and none blown out. The ca- 
pacity of 120 furnaces active Dec. 1 
was 51,665 daily, compared with 
40,850 tons for 96 furnaces on Nov. 
1. In reviewing events in the steel 
trade during the past week the 
journal says: “The Steel Corpora- © 
tion blew in twelve furnaces, or 
half of those that started in No- 
vember, and the independent steel 


companies five, the remaining seven |. 


being merchant stacks.” 
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In Upholding Right to Bar Pickets Supreme Court 
Deals Severe Blow to Organized Labor 


tions against labor unions valid, if 

they restrain acts of force and in- 
timidation, the U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld the American Steel Foundries 
Co. in its suit against the Tri City Cen- 
tral Trades Council. 

The decision, read by Chief Justice 
‘Taft Dec. 5, is one of the most serious 
in years from the standpoint of labor, 
dealing as it does a severe blow to what 
has hitherto been one of the most ef- 
fective weapons of organized labor. 

The decision of the court was by a 
vote of eight to one. Justice Clarke 
dissented and Justice Brandeis con- 
curred in part. 


Following is a summary of the deci- 
sion: 


The first question is whether section 20 
of the Clayton Act is to be applied in this 
case. The act was passed while this case 
‘was pending in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. In Duplex Co. vs. Deering, a suit to 
restrain a secondary boycott had been 
brought before the passage of the act but 
did not come to hearing until after its pas- 
sage. It was held that because relief by 
injunction operates in future and the right 
‘to it must be determined as of the time of 
the hearing section 20 of the act relating to 
injunctions was controlling in so far as 
a decree entered after its: passage should 
conform to its provision. The decree here 
appealed from the District Court had been 
entered before the Clayton Act passed but 
the whole cause was taken up by the appeal. 
‘The complainant had no vested right in the 
decree of the District Court while it was 
subject to review. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals was called upon to approve or change 
the decree and was obliged therefore to 
regard the statute in its conclusion and so 
are-we. (The court then quotes section 20 
-of the Clayton <Act.). ’ 

_ It has been determined by this court that 
the irreparable injury to property or to a 
property right in the first paragraph -of 
section 20 includes injury to the business 
-of an employer and-that the second para- 
graph applies only in- cases growing out 
of a dispute concerning terms or conditions 
of employment between an employer and an 
-employee; between, employers and employees, 
or between employees, or between persons 
employed and persons seeking employment 
and not to such dispute between an em- 
ployer and persons who are neither ex- 
employees nor ‘seeking employment (Du- 
plex Printing Co. vs. Deering). Only ‘two 
-of the defendants who left at the time of 
the strike can invoke in their behalf sec- 
-tion 20. _We must therefore first consider 
the propriety of the decree as against them 
-and then as against the other defendants. 


T declaring anti-picketing injunc- 


It is clear that Congress wished to forbid - 


the use by the federal courts of. their 
-equity arm to prevent peaceful persuasion 
by employees, discharged or expectant in 
promotion of their side of the dispute and 
to secure them against judicial restraint 
in obtaining or communicating information 
‘in any place where they might lawfully be. 
This introduces no new principle into the 
-equity jurisprudence of those courts. It is 
merely declaratory of what was the best 
practice always. Congress thought it wise 
“to stabilize this rule of action and render 
-it uniform. 

The object and problem of Congress in 
“section 20 and in courts of equity before 
its enactment was to reconcile the rights 
-of the employer in his business and in the 
access of his employees to his place of 
business and egress therefrom without in- 
-timidation or obstruction, on the one hand, 
and the right of the employees recent or 
expectant to use pediceable and lawful means 
~to induce present employees and would-be 
employees to join their ranks, on the other. 

If in their attempts at persuasion or 
communication with those who would enlist 
“with them, those of the labor side adopt 
methods which, however lawful in their an- 
‘nounced purpose, inevitably lead to intimi- 
-dation or obstruction, then it is the court’s 
-duty with the terms of section 20 to. modify 
>So as to limit what the propagandists do 


as to time, manner and place in such a 
way as to prevent infractions of the law 
and violations of the right of the employees 
and of the employers tor whom they wish 
to work. 

How far may men go in persuasion and 
communication and still not violate the 
right of those whom they would influence? 
In going to and from work men have a 
right to as free a passage without obstruc- 
tion as the streets afford, consistent with 
the right of others to enjoy the same privi- 
lege. We are a social people and the ac- 
costing by one of another in an inoffensive 
Way and an offer by one to communicate 
and discuss information with a view to 
influencing the other’s action are not re- 
garded as aggression or a violation of that 
other’s rights. If, however, the offer is 
declined, as it may rightfully be, then per- 
sistence, importunity, following and dogging 
become unjustifiable annoyance and obstruc- 
tion which is likely soon to savor of in- 
timidation. From all of this the person 
sought to be influenced has a right to be 
free and his employer has the right to have 
him free. The nearer this importuned in- 
tercepting of employees or would-be em- 
ployees is to the place of business, the 
greater the obstruction and _ interference 
with the business and especially with the 
property right of access of the employer. 
Attempted discussion and argument of this 
kind in such proximity is certain to at- 
tract attention and congregation of the 
curious or, it may be, interested bystanders, 
and thus to increase the obstruction as well 
as the aspect of intimidation which the 
situation quickly assumes. 

In the present case the three or four 
groups of picketers were made up of from 
four to twelve in a group. They con- 
stituted the picket line. Each union in- 
terested had several representatives on the 
picket line and assaults and violence en- 
sued. They began early and continued 
from time to time during the three weeks 
of the strike after the picketing began. 
All information tendered, all. arguments 
advanced and all persuasion used under 
such circumstances were intimidation.. They 
could not be otherwise. -It is idle to talk 
of peaceful communication in such a place 
and under such conditions. The numbers of 
the pickets in the groups constituted intimi- 
dation. The name “picket” indicated a mili- 
tant purpose inconsistent with peaceful per- 
suasion. The crowds they drew made the pas- 
sage of employees to and from the place 
of work one of running the gauntlet. Per- 
suasion or communication attempted in such 
‘a presence and under such conditions was 
anything but peaceable and lawful. When 
one or more assaults and disturbances en- 
sued they characterized the whole campaign 
which became effective because of its in- 
timidating character, in. spite of the ad- 
monition given by the leaders to their 
followers as to lawful methods to be pur- 
sued, however sincere. 

Our conclusion is that picketing thus 
instituted is unlawful and cannot be peace- 
able and may be properly enjoined by the 
specific term because its meaning is clearly 
understood in the sphere of the controversy 
by those who are parties to it. We are 
supported in that view by many well sea- 
soned authorities, although there has been 
contrariety of view. 

A restraining order against picketing 
will advise earnest advocates of labor’s 
cause that the law does not look with favor 
on an enforced discussion of the merits of 
the issue between individuals who wish to 
work and groups of those who do not un- 
der conditions which subject the individuals 
who wish to work to a severe test of their 
nerve and physical strength and courage. 
But while this is so we must have every 
regard to the Congressional intention mani- 
fested in the act and to the principle of 
existing law which declares that ex-em- 
ployees and others properly acting with 
them shall have an opportunity so far as 
is consistent with peace and law to observe 
who are still working for the employer, 
to communicate with them and to persuade 
them to join the ranks of his opponents 
in a lawful economic struggle. Regarding 
as primary the rights of the employees to 
work for whom they will and undisturbed 
by annoying importunity and intimidation 
of numbers, to go freely to and from their 
place of labor, and keeping in mind the 
right of the employer incident to his prop- 
erty and business to free access of such 
employees, what can be done to reconcile 
the conflicting interests? 


Each case must turn on its own circum- 
stances, It is a case for the flexible 
remedial power of a court of equity which 
may try one mode of restraint, and if it 
fails or proves to be too drastic may 
change it. We think that the strikers and 
their sympathizers engaged in the eco- 
nomic struggle should be limited to one 
representative for each point of ingress and 
egress in the plant or place of business and 
that all others be enjoined from congre- 
gating or loitering at the plant. or in the 
neighboring streets by which access is had 
to the plant; that such representatives 
should have the right of observation, com- 
munication and persuasion but with special 
admonition that their communication, argu- 
ments and ‘appeals shall not be abusive, 
libelous or threatening, and that they shall 
not approach individuals together but singly 
and shall not in their single efforts at 
communication or persuasion obstruct an 
unwilling listener by importunate following 
or dogging his steps. This is not laid down 
as a rigid rule but only as one which 
should apply to this case as disclosed by 
the evidence and which may be varied in 
other cases. The purpose should be to 
prevent the inevitable intimidation of groups 
of pickets but to allow missionaries... With 
these views it is apparent that we cannot 
sustain the qualification of the order of 
the District Court which the Circuit Court 
of Appeals made. . 

There remains to consider the part of 
the decree of the District Court which for- 
bade them by persuasion to induce em- 
ployees or would-be employees to leave or 
stay out of complainant’s employ. The 
effect of it is to enjoin persuasion by them 
at any time or place. This certainly con- 
flicts with section 20 of the Clayton Act. 
The decree must be modified as to these 
two defendants by striking out the word 
persuasion.” 

The second important question is as to 
the form of the decree against the Tri 
City Trades Council and the other defend- 
ants. What has been said as to picketing 
applies to them, of course, as fully as to 
the ex-employees, but how as to the in- 
Junction against persuasion? The argument 
made on behalf of the American Foundries 
in support of enjoining persuasion is that 
the Tri City Trades-Council and other de- 
fendants, being neither employees nor 
strikers, were intruders into the controversy 
and were engaged without excuse in an 
unlawful conspiracy to injure the Foundries 
by enticing its employees and therefore 
should be enjoined. 

Is interference of a labor organization 
by persuasion and appeal to induce a strike 
against low wages under such circum- 
stanees without lawful excuse and mali- 
cious? We think not. Labor unions are 
recognized by the Clayton Act as legal 
when instituted for mutual help and law- 
fully carrying out their legitimate object. 
They have long been thus recognized by 
the courts. A single employee was help- 
less in dealing with an employer. He was 
dependent ordinarily for his daily wage for 
the maintenance of self and family. If 
the employer refused to pay him the wages 
that he thought fair he was nevertheless 
unable to leave the employ and resist 
arbitrary and unfair treatment. Union was 
essential to give labor opportunity to deal 
on_ equity with employers. 

The right to combine for such a lawful 
purpose has for many years not ‘been 
denied by any court. The strike became 
a lawful instrument in a lawful economic 
struggle or competition between employer 
and employees as to the share or division 
of them of the joint products of labor and 


capital. To render this combination at all 
Ree employees must make their com- 
ation 


extend beyond one shop. 
fore they may use all lawful propaganda 
to enlarge their membership and especially 
among those whose labor at lower wages 
will injure their whole guild. It is im- 
possible to hold such persuasion and propa- 
ganda to be without excuse and malicious. 
The principle of the unlawfulness of mali- 
ciously enticing laborers still remains and 
action may be maintained therefor in proper 
pie Rea La exe it applicable to local 
yi 1ons In such @ case a i 
to ae eon aetcton ek Geiccsasene 
ounsel for the steel foundries r 
two cases in this court to support opted: 
tention. The first is that of the Hitchman 
Coal & Coke Co. vs. Mitchell. The prin- 
ciple followed in the Hitchman case cannot 
be invoked here. There the action was 
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by a coal mining company of West Virginia 
against the officers of an _ international 
labor union and others to enjoin them from 
carrying out a plan to bring the employees 
of the complainant company and all the 
West Virginia mining companies into the 
international union, so that the union could 


control, through the union employees, the 
production and sale of coal in West Vir- 
ginia in competition with the mines of 


Ohio and other states. The plan thus pro- 
jected was carried out in the case of the 
complainant company by the use of de- 
ception and misrepresentation with its non- 
union employees, by seeking to induce such 
employees to become members of the union, 
contrary to the express term of their con- 
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tract of employment, that they would not 
remain in complainant’s employ if union 
men, and after enough such employees had 
been secretly secured, suddenly to declare 
a strike against complainant and to leave 
it in a helpless situation, in which it would 
have to consent to be unionized. This 
court held that the purpose was not lawful 
and that the means were not lawful and 
that the defendants were thus engaged in 
an unlawful conspiracy which should be 
enjoined. The circumstances of the case 
make it no authority for the contention here. 

The Hitchman case was cited in the 
Duplex case but there is nothing in the 
ratio decidendi of either which limits our 
conclusion here or which requires us to 
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hold that the members’ of a local labor 
union and the -union itself do not. have- 
sufficient interest in the wages paid to 
the employees of any employer in the com- 
munity to justify their use of lawful and 
peaceable persuasion to induce these em- 
ployees to refuse to accept such reduced 
wages and to quit their employment. For 
this reason we think that the restraint from. 
persuasion by the District Court was im- 
proper and in that regard the decree must 
be modified. In this we agree with the Cireuit 
Court of Appeals. The decree of the Cir-. 
cuit Court of Appeals is reversed in part 
and affirmed in part and the case remanded 
to the District Court for modification of its. 


Judge Maxwell Affirms Decision Reducing 
Tax Valuation of Coal Lands 


N THE tax valuation case of the Woodward & William- 

son and Reynolds estates in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, 
Judge Maxwell, of Bradford County, has affirmed his previ- 
ous decision and has sealed the bill. These coal properties 
had been valued at approximately $1,300,000. Representa- 
tives of the estates made appeals from the decision of the 
County Commissioners and Judge Maxwell was brought 
in to hear the case. He reduced the valuations to approxi- 
mately $400,000, but granted a rule to show cause why 
his adjudication should not be reopened. His affirmation 
of the original decision marks the end of this second 
hearing, though counsel for Edwardsville borough and 
Edwardsville school district, which will lose about $20,000 
in taxes, probably will appeal to the Supreme Court. 





Harding Approves Doubling Appropriation 
For Work in Interest of Foreign Trade 


[i= view of the propitious start made by the commodity 
divisions of the Department of Commerce, the President 
and the Director of the Budget have approved a request for 
an appropriation of $540,000 for the continuance of the 
work in the interest of the export industries during the next 
fiscal year. This is an increase of $290,000 over the amount 
appropriated for this work during the current fiscal year. 
It is proposed to set up seventeen additional commodity divi- 
sions, of which petroleum will be one. The existing com- 
modity divisions include one on fuels, which will become a 
coal division. The present fuels division is receiving an 
allotment of $15,000. In each case the chief of the division 


is to receive a salary of $6,000, and the assistant chief, 
$2,000. 

For the general work of promoting commerce Congress 
is asked to appropriate $524,050, an increase of $199,050 
over the appropriation for the current year. 


Under this 
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decree in conformity with this opinion. 


appropriation it is proposed to establish new trade com-- 
missioner offices in Russia, Greece and Canada. It also 
is the plan to undertake special technical investigations in 
connection with fuels in England, Belgium and Germany. 

In addition, $213,650 is asked to promote further the: 
commerce between the United States and Latin America. 
This is an increase of $113,650 over the current year’s. 
appropriations. A portion of the increase is to be applied 
to the establishment of new trade commissioner offices in. 
Cuba, Colombia, Uruguay and Venezuela. ’ 


State to Open Rescue Stations and Demand. 
First Aid of Foremen and Inspectors 


T a meeting held by L. Blenkinsopp, chief inspector, 

Department of Mines, at Lexington, Ky., for the 
purpose of creating first-aid stations throughout the 
State of Kentucky, the following inspectors were present: 
William Roberts, Madisonville; W. H. Hunt, Central City; 
J. A. Lewis, Lexington; R. D. Collett, Pineville; Lacy Lax- 
ton, Harlan; H. C. Faulkner, Hazard; M. L. Wells, Paints- 
ville and Grant Phillips, Pikeville. 

A. committee appointed by Mr. Blenkinsopp adopted the 
following resolutions and presented them to him for his. 
approval: That the Department of Mines give each inspec-. 
tor at a proper place in his district a first-aid and rescue 
station, equipped with three Paul breathing apparatus and 
a complete first-aid outfit, with proper supplies for its 
maintenance and operation. That the inspectors of each: 
district co-operate with the operators in training teams at 
each mine and give all the instructions and information 
possible to prepare first-aid and rescue teams throughout 
the state. That applicants for first-class mine foreman’s 
certificates be required to pass a first-aid examination be- 
fore being considered qualified for a first-class certificate. 
After discussion the resolutions were accepted. 

J. M. Webb, foreman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Knoxville, 
Tenn., gave inspectors several days of extensive training in 
first-aid and rescue work. 
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Congress Scrutinizes Prices in Considering 
Government Appropriations for Coal 


Vit the annual appearance of government officials 
before Congressional appropriations committees the 
discussion of coal prices is resumed. Acting Supervising 
Architect Wetmore of the Treasury said the Treasury De- 
partment had purchased coal for public buildings cheaper 
than other departments. At the mines in carload lots 
delivered to communities it had bought bituminous for $5.50 
a ton and anthracite for $9.50. Chairman Madden of the 
House Appropriations Committee said the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers had bought coal delivered 
in cellars at $6 a ton, and that Mr. Wetmore was in error 
in asserting he had bought coal cheaper than other depart- 
ments. 

Committee members thought the navy should get baek 
to the pre-war days, when navy fuel appropriations aver- 
aged about $5,000,000 annually. Chairman Madden threat- 
ened to refuse any appropriation whatever in the future if 
the navy did not keep within the original yearly appropri- 
ations made by Congress. He said the navy had been 
extravagant in waste of fuel. He intimated that in future 
years the navy would be allowed only $7,500,000 annually 
for fuel. 

Representative Kelley, of Michigan, in charge specially of 
naval appropriations for the committee, closely questioned 
Admiral Coontz and other naval officers as to fuel expendi- 
tures. It developed that on Oct. 1 of this year the navy had 
on hand 923,498 tons of coal, 69,000 tons being at Cavite, 
4,000 tons at Guam, 300,000 tons at Hampton Roads, Va., 
109,000 tons at Pearl Harbor and 111,000 tons at Tiburon, 
Cal. The average price for issues to the naval vessels dur- 
ing July, August and September had been $8.26, including 
transportation. 


Power Plants Consumed 139,336 More Tons 
Of Coal in October Than in September 


ee power stations consumed 2,720,826 net tons 
of coal in October, in the production of 2,402,069,000 
kw.-hr. of electric power. The same plants used 2,581,490 
tons in September, 2,572,569 tons in August, 2,453,945 tons 
in July and 2,434,349 tons in June. 

October, therefore, represents a substantial gain over the 
summer months in the consumption of coal by public utili- 
ties. The total production of power by these companies in 
October was identical with that in January of this year, 
but in October 67.9 per cent of the total was generated by 
steam compared with 62.1 per cent in January, the remain- 
der in each month having come from water power. The 
output by fuel power in October was the same as in October, 
1920. 








Sanitary Experts to Tell House Committee 
Effect of Mine Water on Streams 


EARINGS were to have been reopened on Dec. 7 by 

the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House of 
Representatives to consider further the matter of pollution 
of waters. The fact that the committee is beginning hear- 
ings so promptly after the reconvening of Congress is an 
indication that it expects to take prompt action on this 
legislation. Those who favor regulations which will pre- 
vent the pollution of streams and coastal waters have made 
such a good case before the committee that it is feared 
the committee may be influenced to adopt regulations so 
drastic as to have an untoward effect on such industries 
as coal mining and manufacturing. 

Little has been said in defense of the practice of dump- 
ing oil waste at sea and in harbors. The difficulty in legis- 
lating to meet that situation is that such a law could not 
be fully effective beyond the three-mile limit and because 
of the difficulties of apprehending those responsible for the 
discharge of these wastes at sea. It is believed, however, 
that some means will be devised which will make it easier 
for ships to rid themselves of oil wastes in harbors and which 
will make it hazardous for any boat to contribute to what 
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is becoming: a serious, nuisance on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. There is insistence that this legislation be coupled 
with laws governing pollution of inland waterways by indus- 
trial plants and mines. 

Representatives of chemical plants already have testified 
before the committee as to the character of their wastes. 
Mine operators now are to be heard. The National Coal 
Association has been gathering data regarding the volume 
and possible effect of acid water discharges from mines. 
It is regarded as probable that its witnesses will be able to 
convince the committee that mine water constitutes an 
insignificant portion of the volume of most streams and 
that it tends to disinfect sewage pollution. Sanitary spe- 
cialists will be brought forward to testify as to the general 
effect of mine water on streams. 


Government Will Define Scope of 
Trade Association Activities 


CTIVITIES and functions that trade associations may 
legally engage in will soon be announced by the 
government, E. W. McCullough, manager of the fabricated 
production department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, told the American Face Brick Associa- 
tion in annual convention, Dec. 2, at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. He said that such a statement would have been 
issued before now but for the fact that several govern- 
mental cases are now pending against certain trade asso- 
ciations, involving such questions as the proper use of 
statistics, open price plans and averages in cost accounting. 
According to Mr. McCullough, Secretary Hoover, of the 
Department of Commerce, desires closer contact with the 
industries through their associations, but Secretary 
Hoover has intimated that such organizations should put 
themselves in position to speak for their industries by 
including in their membership the largest possible repre- 
sentation; and also through the perfection of their ma- 
chinery for gathering, analyzing and compiling all desir- 
able information not only of service to themselves but 
to the government and the public. It is to make possible 
such co-operation that the government is expected to define 
the proper functions of a trade association, Mr. McCullough 
said. 


October Mine Fatalities Fewer Than Last 
Year; Ratio to Output Slightly Higher 


HERE were 167 deaths during October as the result: 

of accidents in and about the coal mines of the country,, 
according to a report by the U. S. Bureau of Mines. This; 
represents a decrease of 27 fatalities, or about 14 per cent, 
from the coal-mine fatality record for October, 1920, in 
which month 194 men were killed. Based upon an esti- 
mated output of 51,321,000 net tons in October, 1921, the. 
fatality rate is 3.25 per million tons produced. The rate 
for October, 1920, was 3.22, when the production of coal 
was 60,200,000 tons. 

Of the total number of fatalities in October of the pres- 
ent year, 131 occurred at bituminous mines throughout the 
country and 36 at the anthracite mines in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania bituminous mines had 30 fatal accidents, an 
increase of 1 over October a year ago; West Virginia 30,. 
a reduction of 3; Illinois 17, a reduction of 12; Ohio 12, no 
change; Kentucky 11, a decrease of 3; Indiana 5, a reduc- 
tion of 7; and Alabama 3, a reduction of 2. 

During the first ten months of the present year 1,629 
men died from accidents at all coal mines, against 1,880: 
during the corresponding months of 1920, a decrease of 251 
fatalities, or 138 per cent. These figures represent a fatality 
rate of 3.93 per million tons mined in 1921 and 3.57 per 
million tons in 1920. 

For the Pennsylvania anthracite mines alone, fatalities 
during the present year have averaged 44.3 per month, as. 
compared with a monthly average of 41.2 during the first 
ten months of 1920. The fatality rates have been 5.95 per 
million tons mined in 1921 and 5.63 per million tons mined 
in 1920. 
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Calls Coal Mining a Spendthrift Industry ; 
Consumer Can Do Most to Stop Leaks 


HARACTERIZING coal mining as a spendthrift industry 
in an address before the Coal Mining Institute of 
America at Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 7, George Otis Smith, 
Director of the U. S. Geological Survey, based his indictment 
on “its wasteful use of natural wealth, its wasteful use of 
invested capital and its wasteful use of labor—three national 
resources that we cannot afford to waste.” 
Thereupon he took this “close-up” of coal reserves: 
“Pennsylvania, with an original holding of only 5 per cent 
of the coal of the United States, has furnished nearly half 
of the coal mined in the whole country since 1807. Or, 
taking an even closer view, we see that the Pittsburgh coal 
bed, which included about 10 per cent of the original 
tonnage of Pennsylvania coal, has contributed nearly 30 
per cent of the coal mined in this state. In round figures, 
two billion tons out of the fourteen billion tons mined in 
the United States has come from the Pennsylvania portion 
of this single bed, which originally contained less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of the country’s supply of coal above 
the grade of lignite. In other words, then, while there is 
more than 99 per cent of the coal left in the country as a 
whole, there is only about 80 per cent left of the Pittsburgh 
bed in this state. Making further reference to the facts 
furnished to me by M. R. Campbell, of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, I note that fully half of this reserve of Pittsburgh 
coal underlies Greene and Washington counties at con- 
siderable depth. In short, of the easily mined and better 
quality Pittsburgh coal only about twice as much remains 
as has been mined, and this coal is being mined faster than 
ever before. Indeed, in 1918 the Pittsburgh bed contributed 
53 per cent on Pennsylvania’s output and 16 per cent of 
the soft coal mined in the whole country, as well as another 
6 per cent from the same bed in adjacent states. This 
record of the Pittsburgh coal adds to the renown of the 
city for which the coal was named and for whose prosperity 
it has been the foundation. But that pace cannot be main- 
tained forever.” 


More THAN Two BILLIONS INVESTED IN COAL MINING 


“Unfortunately we lack exact knowledge as to how much 
capital is tied up in the business of mining coal,” he con- 
tinued. “The census figures available indicate that there 
was in 1919 about $1,900,000,000 in the bituminous mining 
industry and over $400,000,000 in the anthracite industry. 
Dividing these totals for capital by a normal year’s produc- 
tion gives a little over $3.50 of capital per net ton of soft 
coal produced and nearly $5 per net ton of anthracite 
produced. This investment of two and one-third billion 
dollars makes the business one in which any appreciable 
saving on capital account is well worth while. 


“In an off year, like 1919, however, the capital which had 


to be assessed against each ton of soft coal mined was $4 
instead of $3.50. As figured by Mr. Tryon, to whom, as 
usual, I am largely indebted for my statistics, the soft 
coal mines of the country have an annual capacity of 
800,000,000 tons. This is overdevelopment, for it means 
that the capital in terms of capacity is less than $2.50 a 
ton, while in terms of actual output in the census year it 
was more than $4 a ton. The coal mines therefore don’t 
need more capital; they need more product. Is it not a 
spendthrift industry that uses $4 of capital where $2.50 
will do the work? 

“It is conservative to say that our total mine capacity 
is fully a third larger than the largest annual output, and 
even a fifth larger than the largest output for a single 
week—and that week a most exceptional one, This is a 
larger factor of safety than we can well afford, and to 
that extent, then, is there inflation in soft-coal mining. This 
indicates that there is half a billion dollars tied up in the 
soft-coal business that is misplaced capital—capital needed 
elsewhere. In so far as this capital is paid the wages 
that are its due the consumer of a ton of coal is paying in 
normal years for the use of $3.50 where $2.50 or less would 
serve his purpose. 

“This is a simple statement of the wastefulness of having 
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too many mines, and never was the condition worse than 
now. Evidently the competitive system has poorly served 
the consumer of coal. 

“Naturally, the wasteful inflation in mine capacity is 
paralleled by an equally wasteful equipment of the mines 
with labor. This year, for instance, it appears that the 
average mine worker in the bituminous districts of the 
country will work only 172 days, but he and his family 
must live during the 1386 days of enforced idleness due 
to lack of demand on the average mine for its product. 
Even in a more normal year the percentage of lost days 
is so high that we coal consumers are evidently supporting 
not only idleness of capital but idleness of labor. . . . 

“The responsibility of the general public in its attitude 
toward coal has never been sufficiently emphasized. Indeed, 
the first step is to prove to the average citizen tnat he 
has any duty in the matter other than to pay for the 
coal he buys. eh bs 

“Were I addressing coal consumers rather than coal 
producers my advice to those who ask for cheaper coal 
would be to stop the leaks nearest home and then help 
the coal operator to stop his leaks. The high cost of 
distribution may be relatively much higher than the high 
cost production, and its control is nearer the coal buyer, 
who can personally learn how much more it costs the local 
dealer to deliver his largest tonnage when the blizzard 
strikes town and to equip his yard to handle a peak demand 
far in excess of the average requirements of his trade. 
Then as the coal user in his investigation goes farther from 
home he will discover what added expense is put on the 
railroads by being forced to haul the most coal in winter, 
a requirement resulting in overworked locomotives in mid- 
winter and idle freight cars in spring and summer. And 
then a visit to the mines will show the coal user a similar 
distribution of idleness, the mines and miners working only 
half time during the spring and summer because there is 
then this limiting factor, ‘no market for the coal.’ . . 


COAL BUSINESS T0O CROWDED FOR PUBLIC GOOD 


“The investor likewise has a duty to perform; he should 
refuse to add to the oversupply of capital in the coal 
industry. Whether legislation can stop this overdevelop- 
ment or not, public opinion ought to brand as almost 
criminal any further inflation of the coal business, whether 
in opening new mines promiscuously or in starting new 
jobbing firms or new retail yards; the whole coal business 
is too crowded for the public good. 

”In short, what we need in these United States of ours 
are fewer and larger and better coal mines—even mines 
that might work three shifts a day; fewer enlistments in the 
army of mine workers, who then could count on the oppor- 
tunity to work 290 or 300 days a year, a privilege which coal 
miners in the European countries had in the pre-war years. 
Of course, the desired deflation of mine labor would not 
mean the actual discharge of experienced mine workers 
but rather the adjustment of recruiting to the real needs 
of the industry. Also we need fewer middlemen, for too 
often they perform a worth-while service only in times 
of excessive demand, when the market belongs to the 
sellers, and fewer retailers, who then could charge lower 
prices for their service because they, too, would not have 
to maintain idle equipment and idle employees during many 
months of the year. 

“Yes, the coal industry is a spendthrift, but the consumer 
pays for all this waste, and he is the one who can help 
most in stopping the leaks. A new view must be taken of 
the present price of coal; the worst of it is that coal costs 
too much because we pay for too much idleness—our spend- 
thrift industry loafs too many months in the year.” 





NELSON B. GASKILL, OF NEW JERSEY, a Republican mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Commission, succeeded to the 
chairmanship of the commission Dec. 1 for a term of one 
year. Mr. Gaskill, who was vice-chairman during the past 
year, succeeds to the chairmanship under the rule of the 
commission which provides for rotation in the office of chair- 
man among the several commissioners. Mr. Gaskill was 
appointed to the commission in December, 1919. 
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Coal Consumption Exceeding Output; Danger of Stocks 
Dwindling to Unsafe Level in Event of Strike 


By PAUL WoOOTOON 


Washington Correspondent 


in Washington during the past week indicates clearly 

that the country is now burning considerably more coal 
than it is producing. In view of the fact that two strike 
scares have not materialized, it is feared that the country 
will continue to coast on its stocks until it will be too late 
to build them up again even should there be advance indica- 
tions that the threatened coal strike may be called. 

While the Nov. 1 stocks were relatively large and worry 
could be dismissed were there nothing to consider more than 
the ordinary complications of winter weather, high govern- 
ment officials are not at all optimistic in the view they are 
taking of the labor situation in the coal industry. No pub- 
licity has been given to a number of conferences which have 
been held in Washington with the leaders of the mine 
workers, but it-is known that no progress has been made in 
the effort to devise a peaceable solution of the labor situation. 
The President’s reference to labor codes in his message to 
Congress is an indication of the attention which the chief 
executive has been giving this matter. It is generally 
recognized in official circles that should the administration 
be able to devise a satisfactory means of avoiding the 
threatened coal strike, thereby setting a precedent which 
could be followed in other disputes, this one accomplishment 
would be sufficient to insure the classification of the adminis- 
tration as a successful one. In that connection much signifi- 
cance is attached to the recommendations which probably 
will be made by Senator Kenyon in connection with the 
investigation of the Mingo situation. It is believed that this 
recommendation will contain suggestions of a most signifi- 
cant sort. It is recognized that the non-union fields hold 
the key to the situation. 


[is washington reaching both official and private agencies 


DISCUSSES RELATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


President Harding’s remarks on the relations of capital 


~ and labor were as follows: 


“The right of labor to organize is just as fundamental 
and necessary as is the right of capital to organize. The 
right of labor to negotiate, to deal with and solve its par- 
ticular problems in an organized way, through its chosen 
agents, is just as essential as is the right of capital to 
organize, to maintain corporations, to limit the liabilities of 
stockholders. Indeed, we have come to recognize that the 
limited liability of the citizen as a member of a labor 
organization closely parallels the limitation of liability of 
the citizen as a stockholder in a corporation for profit. Along 


_ this line of reasoning we shall make the greatest progress 


toward solution of our problem of capital and labor. 

“In the case of the corporation which enjoys the privilege 
of limited liability of stockholders, particularly when en- 
gaged in the public service, it is recognized that the outside 
public has a large concern which must be protected, and so 
we provide regulations, restrictions, and in some cases de- 
tailed supervision. Likewise, in the case of labor organiza- 
tions, we might well apply similar and equally well-defined 


principles of regulation and supervision in order to conserve 


the public’s interests as affected by their operations. 

“Just as it is not desirable that a corporation shall be 
allowed to impose undue exactions upon the public, so it is 
not desirable that a labor organization be permitted to exact 
unfair terms of employment or subject the public to actual 
distress in order to enforce its terms. Finally, just as we 
are earnestly seeking for procedures whereby to adjust and 
settle political differences between nations without resort 
to war,.so we may well look about for means to settle the 
differences between organized capital and organized labor 
without resort to those forms of warfare which we recognize 
under the name of strikes, lockouts, boycotts and the like. 
~ “As we have great bodies of law carefully regulating the 
organization and operations of industrial and financial cor- 


porations, as we have treaties and compacts among nations 
which look to the settlement of differences without the neces- 
sity of conflict in arms, so we might well have plans of con- 
ference, of common counsel, of mediation, arbitration, and 
judicial determination in controversies between labor and 
capital. To accomplish this would involve the necessity to 
develop a thoroughgoing code of practice in dealing with 
such affairs. It might be well to frankly set forth the 
superior interest of the community as a whole to either the 
labor group or the capital group. With rights, privileges, 
immunities and modes of organization thus carefully defined, 
it should be possible to set up judicial or quasi judicial 
tribunals for the consideration of and determination of all 
disputes which menace the public welfare. 

“In an industrial society such as ours the strike, the 
lockout and the boycott are as much out of place and as 
disastrous in their results as is war or armed revolution in 
the domain of politics. The same disposition to reasonable- 
ness, to conciliation, to recognition of the other side’s point 
of view, the same provision of fair and recognized tribunals 
and process ought to make it possible to solve the one set of 
questions as easily as the other. I believe the solution is 
possible. 

“The consideration of such a policy would necessitate the 
exercise of care and deliberation in the construction of a 
code and a charter of elemental rights dealing with the 
relations of employer and employee. This foundation in 
the law, dealing with the modern conditions of social and 
economic life, would hasten the building of the temple of 
peace in industry, which a rejoicing nation would acclaim.” 


Wage Cut Causes Spurt in New River Field; 
Upper Potomac Miners Restive 


INING activities in the New River smokeless coal 
field are increasing, the change being due to miners 
of fifteen mines reverting to the 1919 wage scale. Pick 
and machine men now receive 24c. less a ton and day men 
$5 instead of $7.50. Union miners of the. fifteen mines 
have surrendered their charters to the district headquarters 
of the United Mine Workers at Beckley, it is said, so that 
they will be free of obligation to the national headquarters. 
Developments in the upper Potomac region of West 
Virginia indicate that miners there are becoming restive 
almost to the point of withdrawing from the union in order 
to obtain work. The upper Potomac field is in District 16, 
United Mine Workers, which also embraces the Georges 
Creek field. Some of the mines in the upper Potomac 
field are in West Virginia and some are in Garrett County, 
Maryland, the mines being served by the Western Mary- 
land Ry. The mining rate in the upper Potomac region 
is $1.31 a ton, which operators say is so much higher than 
that prevailing in other fields that they cannot compete, 
and hence their mines are idle. Mine owners have indi- 
cated that they are willing to resume operations on a 
lower rate and many miners have shown a disposition to 
accept a reduction but have been dissuaded from doing so 
by union officials: That has been particularly the case at 
Blaine, W. Va., where miners were on the point of accept- 
ing reduction when they were influenced to hold out for 
the higher rate by officials of the union. So far the Blaine 
mines are still idle. 


AFTER HAVING SPENT SEVERAL MONTHS in investigating the 
immediate problems of agriculture, the joint congressional 
committee on agriculture now has taken up an investiga- 
tion of coal. The committee expects to include in its con- 
clusions-some recommendations as to coal. 
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Watkins Attributes Depression to War Profits 
And Wages; Must Cut Coal Costs 


DDRESSING a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 

of Altoona, Pa., Dec. 8, Thomas H. Watkins, president 
of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, said that 
nothing would prevent further depression in business condi- 
tions but a determination on the part of all to pull together 
for the common good. He charged that depression was 
being prolonged by selfish groups trying to preserve war 
profits and wages. 

After reviewing general business conditions Mr, Watkins 
said that coal is a basic industry and that the operator and 
miner must bring down the cost, incidentally giving the 
following outline of the trend of coal miners’ wages dur- 
ing the last twenty years: 

“It must be admitted that twenty years ago conditions 
surrounding the bituminous industry of this country were 
deplorable, both for the miner and the operator. As we 
look back, this country was considered prosperous as com- 
pared with other countries at that period; wages in all lines 
of industry were more or less balanced, and the cost of 
living was somewhat in line with the wages earned. Up to 
April 1, 1900, the wages of the highest-paid men working 
by the day was $1.90. Motormen were paid $1.75. From 
1901 to 1903 the standard rate was $2.25. In 1904 it was 
$2.40. In 1905 it was reduced to $2.27. In 1907 it was 
restored to $2.40. In 1910 and 1911 it was $2.53, remaining 
at that figure until April 1, 1916, when it was raised to 
$2.77. 

“With the foreign war, higher wages ensued. The same 
class of rates was advanced in April, 1917, to $3.60. On 
Nov. 1, 1917, as a result of another demand on the part 
of the miners, wages were advanced to $5 a day. The na- 
tional strike began Nov. 1, 1919, and lasted about six 
weeks, the men returning to work on a rate of $5.70 per 
day. On April 1, 1920, under the award of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, the wage was advanced to $6. The 
miners, protesting against that decision, forced another in- 
crease on Aug. 15, 1920, to $7.50, so that we see in twenty 
years wages advanced from $1.90 per day to $7.50 per day. 
The rate for pick mining in the central Pennsylvania dis- 
trict went from 50c. per ton in 1900 to $1.2803 a ton, the 
present rate. The miners can, and do, earn at these rates 
from $150 to $350 per month. 

“The miners’ union takes credit for these advances, while, 
as a matter of fact, they were caused by conditions which 
affected wages generally up to last year. 
tracts and strikes caused some of them. The last adminis- 
tration’s policy of coddling labor through the war and threats 
with time watches held over our Congress by the railroad 
unions forced the Adamson law, and organized labor leaders 
found all they had to do was threaten and the administra- 
tion would “fall” for all their demands—the public and em- 
ployer rendered helpless. These increased wages caused in- 
creased freight rates, caused the increase in the cost of 
living, and the vicious circle went on.” 


Awards Contracts for 96,650 Tons of Coal 
For Ohio State Institutions 


ONTRACTS for 96,650 tons of coal have been awarded 

by the Ohio Purchasing Department for fuel for various 
state institutions. Bids for this coal were opened Nov. 21 
after contracts awarded by the former incumbent in the 
office were declared illegal in the courts. New bids will be 
asked for for about 20,000 tons of coal for the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary and the State Hospital at Columbus, as it was 
decided to ask for bids on nut, pea and slack instead of 
mine-run, thereby making a saving of about $17,000. 

The Hemlock Coal Co., of Nelsonville, was’awarded the 
contract for 10,000 tons of nut, pea and slack for the 
Epileptic Hospital, Gallipolis, at $2.34 per ton; 11,000 tons 
of nut, pea and slack for the Orient Institution for the 
Feeble Minded at $2.90; 11,000 tons for the Columbus 
Institution for the Feeble Minded at $2.62; 3,000 tons of 
nut, pea and slack for the Reformatory at Mansfield at 
$2.90; 5,000 tons of nut, pea and slack for the State Hos- 
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pital at Dayton at $3.25; 3,000 tons of nut, pea and slack 
for the State Hospital at Lima at $3.32; 5,500 tons of nut, 
pea and slack for the State Hospital at Cleveland at $3.32 
and 1,200 tons of mine-run for the Woman’s Reformatory 
at Massillon at $3.74. 

The Consolidated Coal Co., Columbus, was awarded con- 
tracts for 3,300 tons of mine-run for the Girls’ Industrial 
School at Delaware at $3.61; 500 tons of mine-run and 100 
tons of lump for the Orient Institution for the Feeble 
Minded at $3.61 and $4.14 respectively; 2,000 tons of mine- 
run for the Sanitarium at Mount Vernon at $3.61; 250 
tons of mine-run and 1,150 tons of mine-run for the prison 
construction department and the London prison farm at 
$4.03. The Union Coal Co., of Cleveland, will furnish 1,500 
tons of mine-run for the Cleveland State Hospital at $3.56; 
6,500 tons of mine-run for the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home, Sandusky, at $3.91, and 7,000 tons mine-run for the 
Toledo State Hospital at $3.91. f 

The Fletcher-Williams Coal Co., of Columbus, will fur- 
nish 1,200 tons of mine-run for the State Institution for 
the Blind, Columbus, at $4.35, and 450 tons of mine-run 
for the Wyandotte Building, Columbus, at $4.36. Wayne 
Coal Co., of New Lexington, will furnish 7,000 tons of 
nut, pea and slack for the State Hospital at Massillon at 
$2.82, and 700 tons of mine-run for the same institution 
at $3.22. The Woodland Coal Co., of Nelsonville, will 
furnish 6,500 tons of mine-run for the State Hospital at 
Athens for $2.84; the Highland Coal Co., of Nelsonville, will 
furnish 4,500 tons of mine-run for the Boys’ Industrial 
School at Lancaster at $3.12, and the Burns Coal Co., of 
Columbus, will furnish 1,300 tons of nut, pea and slack, 
delivered at $3.34. 


Blames Freight on Coal, Not Mine Cost, 
For Competition of Corn as Fuel 


ARMERS of the Middle West are able to sell their corn 

to householders for fuel at a higher price than they can 
get for it at the elevator, and householders can pay the 
price of corn and still save money by not having to pay the 
current price for coal in that territory, according to a state- 
ment made public Saturday, Dec. 10, by George H. Cushing, 
managing director of the American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion, in a letter to Senator Frelinghuysen, whose bill to 
stabilize the coal industry is before the Senate. 

Mr. Cushing told Senator Frelinghuysen that when coal 
prices rise above a certain level, competing fuels supplant it. 
Corn is the newest competing fuel. Others which he men- 
tioned are fuel oil, natural gas, wood and sometimes refuse 
tar. Mr. Cushing asked Senator Frelinghuysen to explain in 
his forthcoming speech how stabilization of coal by law will 
allow it to compete with these other fuels. 

At the conclusion of his letter Mr. Cushing said that coal 
is ruled out of these Western markets not by the selling price 
of coal at the mine but by the railroad freight rate to 
market. This, he said is now 40 per cent. above war levels. 
and has not come down in company with commodity prices. 





SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN HAS GIVEN NOTICE that he ex- 
pects to address the Senate in the near future on his coal 
It is not improbable that he will en- 
deavor to bring the bill before the Senate for discussion, but 
it is thought unlikely that he will attempt to press it to a 
final vote at this time. 





THE GENERAL SUBJECT OF GOVERNMENT COAL PURCHASES 
was discussed at a conference Dec. 8 between W. R. Coyle, 
president of the American Wholesale Coal Association; 
George H. Cushing, managing director of the same organiza- 
tion, and W. R. Wadleigh, representing the government Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination of Purchases. The discussion was 
along the lines of that with the representatives of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. The Wholesale Coal Association 
will formulate recommendations as to various phases of 
government coal purchases and will submit them to Mr. 
Wadleigh. Mr. Wadleigh is studying co-ordination of goy- 
ernment purchases and is compiling suggestions from pro- © 
ducers, consumers and foreign governments as to the most. 
effective methods of conducting government purchases. 
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European Countries Show Great Progress in 
Industry and Trade, Hoover Reperts 


CONOMIC recovery of Europe is necessarily slow and 

difficult, according to a review of international trade 
conditions issued Dec. 11 by Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce. “It contains great dangers,” he said, “but 
it is not at all as gloomy as some statements would make 
it appear.” 

“Year by year since the Armistice,” he continued, “the 
combatant states (except Russia) show steady gains in 
social and political stability; they show great progress in 
recovery of agriculture, industry, foreign trade and com- 
munications. The one field of continuous degeneration is 
that of governmental finance—that is the unbalanced bud- 
gets, the consequent currency inflation, etc., of certain 
countries with its train of credit destruction. The com- 
merce of the whole world obviously suffers grievously from 
this failure in fiscal finance and the apprehension that 
flows from it, and unless remedies are found the great 
recuperation in the five great fields of social, political, 
industrial, agricultural and commercial life of the past 
three years are endangered. Its effects spread constantly 
outside the borders of those states predominantly concerned, 
and substantially check our recovery also. . 

“Outside of the government finance of a limited number 
of states the outlook is very encouraging. ... 

“In the field of economic life the progress of agricultural 
and industrial production year by year since the war is 
very marked. Famine has disappeared from Europe except 
in Russia. Except in countries where credit machinery is 
checked by danger of fiscal bankruptcy such as is the case 
of Austria their food, fuel and clothing supplies are suffi- 
cient albeit at a low standard of living in some places, but 
in even these countries the standards are much higher 
than the low point after the Armistice, and are thus not 
such a factor of discontent as would otherwise be the case. 
Populations have fairly settled to work and industrial effi- 
ciency and productivity is being steadily restored. The 
private credit institutions of the world are demonstrating 
their ability to handle the international trade and credits 
except for those regions excessively disabled by the currency 
demoralization. Transportation and communications have 
been reconstructed. 

“Generally, there is progress and the problem yet to be 
solved are being steadily narrowed and their solutions 
better understood.” 


Larger Appropriations Asked by Geological 
Survey and Bureau of Mines 


PPROPRIATIONS totalling $3,381,525 have been re- 

quested by the President and the Director of the 
Budget for the work of the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines during the next fiscal year. Of that 
amount, $1,721,060 is requested for the Geological Survey 
and $1,660,465 for the Bureau of Mines. The Survey’s 
estimate represents an increase of $106,720 over the amount 
appropriated for its work during the current fiscal year. 
‘The Bureau of Mines’ estimate requests $186,165 more than 
was appropriated for the current year’s work. 

The major divisions of the Survey’s appropriation are 
as follows: Topographic surveys, $430,000; geologic sur- 
veys, $352,000; chemical and physical researches, $40,000; 
mineral resources of Alaska, $75,000; gaging of streams, 
$180,000; geological maps, $140,000; classification of lands, 
$300,000, and mineral resources, $125,000. The major 
increase over last year’s expenses is in connection with the 
topographic surveys, in which instance an additional 
$100,000 is requested. 

The appropriation for the mineral resources covers coal 
and coke statistics, which takes from $22,000 tc $25,000 of 
the total, and covers the regular annual collection of pro- 
duction data as well as providing for the weekly reports. 

The major divisions of the Bureau of Mines’ appropria- 
tion are as follows: Investigating mine accidents, $414,065; 
testing fuel, $136,000; mineral-mining investigations, $130,- 
000; non-metallic investigations, $35,000; petroleum and 
natural-gas investigations, $135,000; mining experiment 
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stations, $175,000; experiment stations and mine inspection 
in Alaska, $35, 000; operating mine rescue cars, $178,000; 
enforcement of oil- leasing act, $162,000. The increases 
asked, as compared with the amounts appropriated for the 
current year’s work, are as follows: Investigating mine 
accidents, $5,000; mineral-mining investigations, $5,000; 
enforcement of oil-leasing act, $30,000. There was a reduc- 
tion of $25,000 in the amount asked for the expenses of 
mining experiment stations and a reduction of $6,500 in the 
amount asked for testing fuel. 

The navy renews its request that $1,000,000 of its fuel 


appropriation be made available for its coal-mining opera- 


tions in Alaska. 


Shipments of Anthracite in November Were 
558,769 Tons Less Than in October 


HIPMENTS of anthracite for November, as reported to 
¥the Anthracite Bureau of Information at Philadelphia, 
amounted to 5,314,014 gross tons, compared with 5,872,783 
tons in the preceding month and 5,765,347 tons in November, 
1920. The decrease last month as compared with the other 
two periods is accounted for by the fewer number of work- 
ing days in November as-compared with October this year 
and by a marked falling off in the washery tonnage from 
November, 1920, with an additional holiday on Armistice 
Day last month. 
Shipments by initiating carriers were as follows: 
November, 1921 October, 1921 


Philadelphia & Reading ............ 1,017,409 1,104,828 
Mehivh eV alley? tea ars mastic as ere asks 913,737 1,048,996 
SES ewe CONES We ter: aircrk cities lois lrobet sof She 512,613 570,189 
DOK REMI oat aie eve what clsiatcue tens ante g te ere 814,138 759,492 
Delaware & HWudsowl een obs. sine. tse 756,598 898,376 
PORTIS VV OTE mre ade ites el ehn ete Sic aelsce! sy 429,638 492,632 
ied eee re etd liao iets. sais.s tee alte ot 503,488 618,034 
New York, Ontario & Western....... 136,945 126,925 
Lehigh & New England ............ 229,455 253,311 

TH LDISEMER CAMEO LeEING Cub. trenesé.o.ee + Sie a8 06 5,814,014 5,872,783 


Freight-Car Loadings Decrease 112,844 in 
Week; Idle Cars Increase 69,403 


REIGHT-CAR loadings totaled 673,827 during the week 

ended Nov. 26, a decrease of 112,844 cars from the 
previous week, due principally to the observance of Thanks- 
giving Day. The Nov. 26 report, however, according to the 
report of the American Railway Association, was 129,874 
cars less than during the corresponding week of 1920, which 
also included the same holiday, and 65,370 cars below the 
total for the same week in 1919. 

Coal loadings amounted to 187,432 cars, the lowest for 
any week since July 9. 

Lessening demand for freight cars is resulting in an 
increase in the number of cars idle because of business con- 
ditions. On Nov. 30, reports by the American Railway 
Association showed 455,376 such cars, an increase of 69,403 
within a week, of which 132,693 were surplus coal cars, an 
increase of 43,648 cars in one week. 

SoLicITroR GENERAL BECK, on behalf of the government, 
opposes the suit of the Pine Hill Coal Co. before the Supreme 
Court, to obtain $239,261 from the government based upon a 
profit of 75c. a ton on coal of which the company is alleged 
to have been deprived by reason of price-fixing by the Fuel 
Administration. The coal company lost its case in the Court 
of Claims and has appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
government’s position was stated in the suit of the Morris- 
dale Coal Co., covered in a news item in Coal Age, Nov. 17, 
p. 816. 








J. G. Bradley, president of the National Coal Association, 
is interesting himself personally in the gathering of com- 
plete data from members on mine realization and prices. 
It is believed that this material will be found highly essen- 
tial during the consideration of freight-rate reductions. 





IN CONNECTION WITH THE PREPARATION of a bulletin on 
flame safety lamps there have been collected at the Pitts- 
burgh experiment station about 110 flame safety lamps rep: 
resenting about fifty different patterns. 
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UIETUDE characterizes the bituminous market. 

The usual pre-holiday slump is accentuated by 

general dullness in the industrial field, which 
has curtailed the buying power of domestic and steam 
users alike. 

Purchasers of industrial fuels are not disposed to 
place orders at this time. Their stocks are adequate to 
meet prevailing low requirements for some time to 
come. This usually is the time when business people 
are eyeing their inventory sheets and no one is anxious 
to show money tied up in coal stocks, especially in view 
of the fact that the removal of the freight tax on Jan. 
1 will depreciate the value of supplies carried over, 
even though it may be only a few cents per ton. In 
addition, all hands cling fondly to the hope of a reduction 
in freight rates, although late developments indicate this 
is unlikely before April 1 at the earliest. 


STEAM PRICES UP AS DOMESTIC SAGS IN MIDWEST 


Unseasonable weather favors the householder, who is 
inclined to delay ordering to the last moment. This 
tendency is not aiding the retailer, whose stocks are 
heavy. The mine position is the reverse of a week 
or so ago. Then domestic coal was in good call and steam 
sizes were sacrificed to increase prepared production; 
today mine sidings, especially in the Indiana and Illinois 
fields, are full of ‘‘no-bills” of domestic coal for which 
there is no market, while steam sizes are commanding 
comparatively good prices, not because consumption has 
increased but due to lessened output. 

Prices apparently have touched their lowest point 
for the year. Coal Age Index of spot bituminous prices 
stands at 83 on Dec. 12, as compared with 84 on Dec. 5. 
Recently coal houses have not been quite so free in 
broadcasting their quotations, feeling that they are only 
being used as a buyers’ basis from which to hammer 
down the market on actual trading. 

The Lake season is closed. Coastwise and export 
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Review 


markets are inactive, and with Inland trading at a 
minimum it is difficult to find a ray of encouragement 
for the coal trade until after the holiday season. 

Labor evidently is feeling the continuation of poor 
working time. A wage cut of 27 to 30 per cent in 
Kentucky, an even greater reduction in Colorado, and 
the resumption of 15 New River operations on the open- 
shop basis with a return to the 1919 scale might be 
taken as an indication of a softening of the policy of 
“all or none” that has characterized the relentless re- 
fusal of the miners to liquidate high wages. 


WARM WEATHER HuRTS RETAIL ANTHRACITE TRADE 


Anthracite demand is on the decline and production 
is lower. Retail business has been slowed up by the 
warm weather. The public is feeling poor and is not 
buying until forced to do so, and then only in small lots. 
Independent premiums are slipping on domestic coals 
and operations are being curtailed. Steam sizes are 
available on buyers’ terms in the Eastern centers and 
the companies are storing heavily. 

The coke market is dull. Inquiries are lacking, al- 


Nor ONLY HAS GREAT BRITAIN concluded large coal 
contracts in the West Indies but she is selling coal in 
Boston and New York. So far as relative costs are 
concerned there is no reason why Great Britain cannot 
compete successfully for a considerable portion of the 
coal business on the Atlantic seaboard. Statements to 
this effect were made by Commerce Secretary Hoover. 
Dec. 12. He pointed out that both labor and transpor- 
tation in the United States are charging war rates 
whereas coal is being produced in Great Britain at 
pre-war costs. Mr. Hoover seems to attach consider- 
able significance to the progress being made by British. 
coal exporters and pointed out that they had made. 
more headway in the last few months than has been 
possible for twenty years. 
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Estimates of Production 
(Net Tons) 


BITUMINOUS COAL 
Week pes 
Nov. 19 (6)... 


Daily average........: - 1,179,000 





. . 2,135,000 
508,342,000. 


_ Calendar year......... 379, 178,000 
‘Daily average calendar 
| Sear MSR Mew Age 1,336,000 1,781,000 . 
SERRE ANTHRACITE . 
Noy. 19 ; : 1,910,000 1,993,000 
NOV i260. street oe l, 677, 000 — 1'708,000 
Deco: :3 (ahexs od... S est 1,845,000 2,070,000 
Calendar year......... 82,635,000 81, 894, 006 
nal COKE 
Nov. 26:(6) 228800 2 ' $10,000 -- 367,000 
Decy:3g)e. deel se. ae 111,000. 375,000 . 
Calendar year......... 5,047, "000 ~ 19 567,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. ' 
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December 15, 1921 


though the majority of agreements expire Jan. 1. Con- 
tract activity is being held in abeyance until conditions 


_ clear, and in the meantime spot prices are weak. 


BITUMINOUS 

Production continues to decline sharply. During the 
first week in December the output, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey, was 7,077,000 net tons, the smallest of any 
full-time week since April 30. Loadings on the first two 
days of the next week—Dec. 5-10—indicate a further 
slight decrease in tonnage mined. 

Tidewater movement in November declined to 2,554,000 
net tons, or 9.2 per cent less than in October. Hampton 
Roads dumpings for the week ended Dec. 8 were 221,472 
net tons, as compared with 250,754 the week previous. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS, NOVEMBER, 1921 
(In thousands of net tons) 





or: New  Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- Total Tota 

Destination York delphia more Roads ton Nov. Oct. 
Coastwise to 

New England. 97 62 97 685 = 941 987 
Exports........ xg 25 39 165 9 238 271 
PB aeKker os fee oc« « 222 32 25 145 1 425 502 
Inside capes..... pete 183 87 16 Ss 286 320 
Othertonnage... 582 1 ee 81 ae 664 732 

Nov. total.... 901 303 248 1,092 10 2,554 2,812 

Oct. total... 1,055 328 235 1,175 19 arm ie 


Accumulations are lighter at the Hampton Roads piers, 
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and this has checked the price concessions which were being 
made to move tonnage. New England markets are surfeited 
with smokeless coals and shippers are advising their mine 
connections to further curtail their output. All-rail move- 
ment to New England during the week ended Dec. 3 was 
2,786 cars, compared with 2,928 the week preceding. 
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The export market is absolutely flat. Some inquiries are 
appearing from time to time, but our price element is so 
far out of line with British figures that but few quotations 
are being made. Cargoes of British coal being shipped to 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market Nov. 14, Nov. 28, Dec. 5, Dee. 12, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921f 

Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $4.75 $4.35 $3.75 $3.50@$3.75 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus... - 2.55-~.2.35 ~ \2.25- -@.10@ 2.80 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.50@ 1.75 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.75 4.00 3.85 2.50@ 3.75 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... POS eto le  2oeo 2. 00@. 2°50 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... ae eee oeI0 | 3.00@' 3.50 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnatis a pes iens |= set sss 200@ 2.50 
Pocahontas screenings. .. Cincinnati... aks Late i Bi 1.25@ 1.50 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.75@ 4.90 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.95% 15800215 80° t260@..2200 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... Ze 455 23). 2 Sie 2 10), 2660 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... 190°" 1.85" 1.85" “1.65@ 2.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.05 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia... 3.15 3.15 3.00 2.80@ 3.25 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.... 2.70 2.60 2.40 2.80 

Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.45 2.35 2.35 2.25@ 2.50 
Pool 9 cape Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 2.40 2.40 2.05 2.10@ 2.15 
Pool tee . Gr, Low Vol.) New York... 2.15 2.05 2.05 2.00@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.00@ 2.10 
Pool 10 ie Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.10 2.10 1.85 2.00 

Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.90 1.85 1.70 13.70@ 1.30 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@_1.95 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 2.00 2.05 1.75 73 

High-Volatile, Eastern 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.70 1.75 1.55 1.50@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.65 1.70 1.60 1.40@ 1.50 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.80 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.55 1.40 1.35 1.50@ 1.60 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus.... 3.30 3.10 3.00 2.75@ 3.10 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 2.00 1.85 1.90 1.80@ 1.95 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.15 1.00 1.00 0.90@ 1.10 
Kanawha lump........... Cincinnati... De the DEP Ieee CACO ea e7 6 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati. .. Be 1.65 1.25@ 1.75 
Kanawha ecreenings...... Cincinnati... .... .... 0.95 1,00@ 1.25 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.25 3.20 3.10 2.90@ 3.25 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.90@ 2.00 





Market Nov. 14, Nov. 28, Dec. 5, Dee. 12, 
Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.10 $0.95 $1.15 $1.05@$1.25 
Pitts. No. 8 lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 3.05 3.00@ 3.25 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00@ 2.10 
Pitts. No, 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.50@ 1.60 
Midwest 

Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.65 3.65 3.80 3.50@ 4.50 
Franklin, Il]. mine run.... Chicago..... 3.15 2.75 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.50 1.85 1.75 1.60@ 2.00 
Central, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... 3750 ~3-535._- 3.35 ~3.00@ 3.75 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2.6502. 301) 2.25.  2:25@acis 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.60 1.25 1.70 1.60@ 1.75 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3255. 3.35. 3:35 3:00@>3.75 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run..,. Chicago..... 2, S02 ds, C281). x 2n00Gr 21900 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.95) 1570. (1.90: -L75@22.06 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 3.05 2.80 2.80 2.60@ 3.00 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.25@ 2.60 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.90 1.35. 1.50 1.50@ 1.60 
Standard lump........... St. Lowis..c..0 3010. 2.896 2.85 875 @) 9.85 
Standard minerun....... St. Louis..... 2.05> 1.95 1.95 £.90@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis..... 0.90 0.95 215 1.25 

West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville.... -3.00 2.75 2.60 2.25@ 3.25 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville... 2.00 1.90 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 0.95 1.00 0.95 0.50@ 1,60 

South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.00@ 4.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Brmingham.. 2.15 2.00 2.00 1.50@ 2.50 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.15@ 2.40 
S) Ee Ky: lumps2 wn «seo. Louisville.... 3.90 3.10 3.00 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 2.10 2.10 2.05 1.65@ 1.85 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.45 1.10 0.95 0.75@ 1.25 
8. E. Ky.lump.......... Cincinnati... faeces a S515 ee 5, 0023025 
S. BE. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... Be 1.75 1.35@ 1.75 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... .... .... 0.85 0.85@ 1.00 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City. 5.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 

Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.25 4.25 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 
Kansas soreenings........ Kansas City. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. f : 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 











Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 














Market Freight Nov. 28, 1921 Dec. 5, 1921 Dec. 12, 1921,-————~ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
Broken....... SEAS New York...... S22 Gi noe iets once ess SIO ST eas epithe eee see $7 OU S7. 19 seas as sees $7.60@ $7.75 
WIOKEN Foes Sisio- 8.55 5 <a%e Philadelphia... .. 2.66 $7.60@$8.20 7.75@ 7.85 $7.60@$8.60 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
BES ae ercisrs iw aie aie. 8' sik New York...... 2.61 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 
Egg.. Philadelphia.... 2.66 8.00@ 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 
Egg... .- Chicago........ 5.63 8.00* 7.15* 8. 00* 7.15* 8.00* 7.15* 
Stove New York...... 2.61 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
Stove...... - Philadelphia.... 2.66 8.75@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 
I i hepecse eee Chicago........ 5.63 8.50* 7.40* 8.50* 7.40* 8.50* 7.40* 
Chestnut............ . New York...... 2.61 8.50@ 9.00 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut. . ..+- Philadelphia.... 2.66 8.50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 
Chestnut oa « Chicago... 6 os.0 55632: 8. 25* 7.40* 8.25* 7.40* 8.25* 7.40* 
POA Sr 5 ccc New York...... 2.47 5.25@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.25@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 
Pea.. Philadelphia 2.38 5.00@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
PBR ena lane vib ots Rygiaichéiove ete jcago........ 5.63 6. 10* 5. 80* 6. 10* 5.80* 6. 10* 5. 80* 
Buckwheat No. !...... New York...... 2.47 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 
Buckwheat No. |...... Philadelpbia.... 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 
BRING. erie cc tea See nacs INOW York... <7... 2.47 1.95@ 2.25 2.50 1.50@ 2.00 2.50 1,.60@ 1.75 2.50 
Rice....... ane a svete wile Philadelphia... . 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
IDLIOY cot sasieiy od)o's a0 New York...... 2.47 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.00 1.50 
BGT OV sioers a erersye,0 we 2. Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.00@. 1.25 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
i Fon TOES: New York...... DISK Ve Pa ie Ni hcotign cba ti Da ees otain es 2 a! trace 2) cme eet etait clans ears can 2.50 


+Advanoes over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
*Net tons. . 
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our Atlantic seaboard cause little concern, as it is felt that 
this tonnage is being taken “in ballast” where vessels have 
return cargoes waiting. This practice is by no means un- 
usual in normal times. Bunker business is_ holding, 
although the volume is affected by the limited amount of 
shipping being done. 

Following the reduction of wages at the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co.’s operations, seven more mines in Cororado have 
announced their intention to cut wages. The reduction is 
to become effective Jan. 1, and will range up to 334 per cent 
of the present scale. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal during the week ended Dec. 3 
showed a recovery from the Thanksgiving period, but the 
output of 1,845,000 net tons was below the average of recent 
full-time weeks. The quiet retail market is reflected in 
some mine closings by the independent operators, whose 
domestic premiums have dropped on even the favored family 
sizes. Egg and pea are a drug on the market and the 
former is quoted in some instances as low as $1 under com- 
pany schedules. Steam sizes are in distress and are being 
priced according to the anxiety of the individual shipper 
to move tonnage, while the companies are maintaining 
prices and storing such sizes as do not move readily. 
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The Lake movement is closed. A few scattered cargoes 
are being cleaned up, some of which will remain in storage. 
Dumpings during the week ended Dec. 7 were 48,800 net 
tons, compared with 53,500 the week previous. All-rail 
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Coal Age Index 83, 400 
Week of December 
12,,1921. This dia- 


gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 350 
States as a _ whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 300 
taken as 100. Actwal 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in pais review. 
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movement to New rata was 3,050 cars in the week 
ended Dec. 3, compared with 3,184 cars the week before. 


COKE - 


Beehive coke production amounted to 111,000 net tons 


during the week ended Dec. 3, or 1,000 tons in excess of the 
preceding week’s output. The increase was centered in the 
Connellsville region, where furnace ovens have been active. 
The freight-rate situation is a damper to coke consumers. 
The majority of contracts now in effect expire on Jan. 1, 
but there is no interest being shown in renewals for the 
first quarter. Connellsville quotations are: Spot furnace, 
$3; first-quarter contracts, $3.50; spot foundry, $4@$4.50. 











Foreign Market 
And Export News 





Unconcerned Over British Sales on the Pacific Coast, 
Government Seeks to Retain Atlantic Bunker Trade 


Coal specialists at the Department of how much of the loss is chargeable to 


Commerce do not attach significance to 
the small movements of English coal to 
the West Coast of the United States 
and to Hawaii. Such coal formed the trip. 
ballast in ships intended for other spe- 
cial return cargoes. It is not believed 


that there will be any further movement four export clearances were made last 


in appreciable quantities. 


The Secretary of Commerce was told situation. 


on Dec. 8 by Export Manager Rios of ber bids fairs to fail of acceleration in 


the Berwind-White Coal Co., that our December. 
entire coal trade with the West Indies 
is threatened by English competition. 
The situation is receiving special study 
both at the Department of Commerce 
and at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

A survey of the situation in regard 
to coal sold for bunkering purposes is 
being made by the Fuel Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 
of American coal being used for bunker- 
ing has declined very greatly. The ob- 
ject of this special study is to ascertain 


preciable extent. 


dull business. 


Business at the Newport News Piers 
fell off to a greater extent than at the 
other Hampton Roads coal centers, the keyp 
The amount record of only nine vessels cleared from 
there in November being one of the 
outstanding features of the generally 


Only in bunker business is there a 
[ sign of activity. The New England 
trade is extremely dull and very little 
change has been seen in freight rates, 
although in  some_ instances -slight 
modifications have occurred. 
Only thirty vessels cleared from Nor- 
folk with coal cargoes in November, 
which is less than 50 per cent of normal. 





Destination of British Coal Exports, 
October, 1913, 1920 and 1921. 


Quantity (Tons) 








Count 1913 eer 1921 
decreased sailings and to secure exact hasta m9 756.112 3 Goa ce Sa aie 
knowledge as to the proportion of ships Sweden. ..........11 503,863 50,802 204,398 
that are bunkering abroad for the round Norway............. 200,079 46,364 91,341 

Denmark wy ae As 281,369 68,235 260,919 
Reports from Hampton Roads show Netherlands......... 167,209 ‘11,181 253343 
that business continues to decline. Only Belgium a 181,591 _ 30,899 119,325 
France. oS en 4k pee 192 723.60 879,149 

é OT GUWAL . ael eerie , se 

week. General stagnation features the Azores and Madeira.. 6,556. sae 35116 
The low pace set by Novem- Spain..............; 261,776 30,794 120,900 

Canary Islands.. 67,195 12,412 19,598 

hee crore - 910,513 Cre 474,412 

ustria-Hungary..... » FU ee Sore 

One agency has offered Pool 1 bunker Greece.............. veto fee aa S 
coal through December for $4.75, and Ne es Afiea ae 7,690 7, 8 tty 
other dealers have met the figure. Portuguese West Africa 10,908 5,471 6,707 


Even this price has not had the effect Chile............... 35,310 112 1,951 
of stimulating the market to any ap- 


Bravills...aeeee eres 147,943. < tear 19,573 
Uruguay tae 33,612 2,935) a eee 
Argentine Republic... 297, 148 11,043 111,792 
Channel Islands...... 14,726 8,410 13,939 
Gibraltar. 20%. ths 25,311 49,069 35,886 
Shae Re ereinn ds A 42,068 9,528 6,057 
We ee RAS Ree ee 229,100 51,619 115,159 
ryhpe Paes Sudan ct. he Pete ee 50 
Adenand Dependencies 20,881 . 5,529 ...... 
British India......... 14; 216778 ee 134,704 
Ceylon ee .k tidetees 23:766 Gn aes ek 10,904 


Other countries...... 
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British Exports Gain; Output Improves); 
Wage Reductions Continue 

British production continues to gain, 
according to a cable to Coal Age. The 
output during the week ended Nov. 26 
was 4,674,000 gross tons, as compared 
with 4,646,000 the week previous and 
A,373,000 Nov. 12, 

Most of the South Wales collieries 
are booked up with export orders until 
Jan. 1. Anticipated reductions, how- 
ever, are causing buyers to hold off 
placing much 1922 business. Quotations 
show no material change. Swiss rail- 
ways are negotiating for 150,000 tons 
of patent fuel and nut coals. The Bom- 
bay and Baroda Ry. Co. has purchased 
- 25,000 tons of Durham coals at 21s. 
6d. for shipment during 1922. 

The trade at Newcastle has shown 
a decided improvement recently, espe- 
cially in steam coals where there is a 
good demand. In fact the demand has 
been such that there is a shortage in 
steam coals which has not been pre- 
viously the case since the stoppage. 
Signs of appreciable revival are also 
manifest in gas and coking coals. The 
Christiania gasworks has ordered 8,000 
tons of Wear special gas coal and the 
Nord Railways of France 4,000 tons 
Durham unscreened. 

The east coast of Scotland has par- 
tially revived its export trade through 
demands from Scandinavia, although 
the export to this locality is still far 
below normal on account of the stocks 
of United States coal accumulated by 
the Scandinavians during the British 
strike. A certain amount of stagna- 
tion in Scotland is due to the accumu- 
lated small coals which prevent owners 
from producing main coal; in the mean- 
time many pits are idle solely on eco- 
nomic grounds. 

Throughout Britain generally accu- 
mulated stocks was appreciably dwin- 
dling, chiefly on account of the much 
lower prices prevailing. Not only are 
wages falling but individual output has 
improved. 

Durham miners’ wages for December 
have been brought down to 119.73 per 
cent above the standard prevailing in 
1879. This cut involved a reduction of 
23.16 per cent in November, and 77.72 
per cent on October rates. Northum- 
berland miners were also reduced 5d. 
@82d. per shift. 

At a meeting of the Joint Wages 
Board at Manchester miners’ wages 
were reduced by 22 per cent per week 
during December in Lancashire, Che- 
shire and North Staffordshire. This 
decision affected the wages of about 
100,000 miners. In Wales during the 
month there has been a reduction of 
4d. per shift for colliers and 4d. for 
laborers. 


COAL AGE 


The coal stoppage entirely drained 
the funds of the Nottinghamshire min- 
ers with the result that a levy of £4 
10s. is to be made on each adult mem- 
ber. The strike cost the miners in this 
district alone about £400,000. 


Swiss Coal Imports 


According to official figures just pub- 
lished, the imports of American coal 
into Switzerland rose from 550,930 net 
tons in 1919, valued at 91,960,000 BMP 
to 1,398,528 tons in 1920, valued at 
275,000,000 fr. The increase in the value 
of the imports was about 18 per cent 
higher than that of the quantity im- 
ported. 














SWISS COAL IMPORTS, 1919-1920 
1919 
. Net Million 
Countries Tons J rancs* Dollars 
United States..... 550,930 91,96 $18,748,280 
Bing land) ait fvie. 78,484 11,30 2,180,900 
Boareny 5 nec ae 441,586 68,93 13,303,490 
Belgium. . 492,287 63,24 12,205,320 
France. 329,367 48 07 9,277,510 
Other countries. 7,826 Rt 214,230 
EEOC: hiteccnts 8 1,900,480 284,610 $54,929,730 
1920 
Net Million 
Tons Francs* Dollars 
United States.... 1,393,528 275,00 $53,075,000 
England.:....... 677,915 127,40 24,588,200 
Germany. 4.6. - 641,214 108,62 20,963,660 
Belgiurtita: 2 sce s 127,078 21,40 4,130,200 
France. 69,004 10,80 2,084,000 
Other countries. 9,590 2,174 419,582 
Total......... 2,918,329 545,394 $105,261,042 


* American dollars figured at normal rate of 


exchange, | fr. = 19.3c. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Coal production in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
Nov. 28 was 1,90/,000 metric tons, 
according to a cable to Coal Age. 

ITaALy — Cardiff steam firsts are 
weaker, according to a cable to Coal 
Age. Prices on the Genoa market are 
39s., aS compared with 39s. 3d. during 
the first week in December. 


FRANCE—The depression in the coal 
market is especially marked in indus- 
trial fuel. A decree is being issued 
fixing the price of fuel delivered to 
iron and steel plants, etc., providing 
sor a price of 65fr. for blast furnace 
coke, used in the manufacture of 
products for internal consumption and 
58fr. in the case of export products. 


BELGIUM—There is little to report 
regarding the situation, of the coal 
market. There has been a stronger 
domestic demand owing to the cold 
weather. Industrial coal is still slow. 

October production was 1,906,410 
tons as compared with 1,876,390 in 
September and a 1913 average of 
1,903,460 tons. Stocks on Nov. 1 were 
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increased 150,250 tons to 904,680 tons. 
During the first nine months of 1921 
Belgium received 3,800,000 tons of 
German coal. Imports of French coal 
also increased from 700 to 236,000 tons. 
On the other hand, there has been a 
great increase in export tonnage. 

SWEDEN—Imports during the week 
ended Noy. 19 were 12,800 tons, out of 
which 10,150 tons of coal and 2,450 
tons of coke came from the United 
Kingdom. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. Piers, Week Ended 
Lamberts Point: Dec. 1 Dec. 8 
CaArcsmonn NANGhS sts lenk aie 1,399 1,520 
ene OU HATIGV Gis cys. o0) ee 72,363 76,801 
Tons) dumped +... seek 102,958 104/583 
Tonnage waiting ...... 9 000 17,050 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
GCarsrvon hard ie. neve 1,503 1,680 
Tons. Om Mandeep vere 75,150 84,000 
Pon Sy adumM Pe aie ads pecans 84.614 47.553 
Tonnage waiting ...... 9,046 5,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars rontihand soir. aes 1,571 1,174 
Tonss20nr haa: sees le 6 78,000 58,700 
TRONS GUA DECC as avasetanaooke 36,316 45,607 
Tonnage waiting ...... 925 1,623 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 8, 1921 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


Tons: 

For Atlantic Jslands: 

Nor. S.S. Hallgferd, for Guayabal ....1,890 
For Brazil: 

Br. S.S. Erlesburgh, for Buenos Aires.5,300 
For Cuba: 

Swed, S.S. Holmia, for Cienfuegos... .2,527 
For Colombia: 

Nor. S.S. Tosto, for Puerto Colombia.. 308 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
Dec. 3 Dec 10F 
Pool 9 New York....$5.40@$5.60 $5.40@$5.50 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.25@ 5.35 5.25@ 5.35 
Pool 9) Philadelphia.. 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.25@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.50 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.90@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.. 4.80 4.70 
Pools 5- Be 7 Hamp Rds 4. 7 4.50 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.. 4.65 4.60 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York....85.70@ 5.90 5.70@ 5.90 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.55% 5.65 5.55@ 5.65 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 6.00 6.00 
Pool 10, Resa) rag hh 5.75@ 5.85 5.65@ 5.85 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.. 4.95 4.80 
Pool 2 Hamp. Rds.. 4.80 4.70 
Welsh, Gibraltar... ... 45s. f.0.b. 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Lisbon. avis 52s. f.0.b. 45s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata....... 60s. f.0.b. 62s. Gd. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125fr. f.o.b. 120 fr. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 45s. t.ib. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 45s. f.a.3. 42s.6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 45s. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 47s.6d.f.0.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 45s. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
POrER Bald een. woe ae ee ee 51s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Alexandria........... 49s. f.o.b. 46s. f.0.b. 
Bombayin.o aeeeenee 35 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown’. ....5o.. see 42s. 6d. 42s. 6d. 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Grcss Tons) 


—Dec, 3— —Dec. 10t— 
Low High Low High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... we 60 $8.85 $8.70 $8.50 
West [talycoe ms ess 8.60 8.85 8.70 8.50 
‘The Plate. f5 cae ote 8.75 9.00 8.20 8.70 
Havana. Vee An 6.70 6.90 6.75 6.50 


These quotations are purely nominal and 
as far as can be learned, no business is 
being done in these markets. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Dee. 3 .— Dee. 10¢ —~ 
Admiralty, Large...... 25s.9d. 25s.6d.@26s.6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 18s.3d. 17s.6d.@18s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 25s. 24s.6d.@ 25s. 
Best Gas............. 228.3d. 22s.@ 22s.6d. 
Best Bunkers. . 21s.9d. 21s.@ 22s. 


+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in ttalics. 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


Market Continues Ragged — Smokeless 
Producers Curtail—Kumors of English 
Coal—Receipts at Minimum—Domestic 
Anthracite in Moderate Demand—Inde- 
pendents Slash Prices. 


Bituminous—The market continues 
without any favorable reaction. Now 
that heavy accumulations at Hampton 
Roads have been somewhat cut down, 
less is heard of distress coal at Bos- 
ton and Providence, but there are cer- 
tain ragged price features that sur- 
vive. The average quotation for Navy 
grade Pocahontas and New River, on 
cars Boston for Inland delivery, ranges 
$6.40@$6.75, although occasional prices 
are heard on the $6.25-level. Figures 
less than that can now be attributed to 
shippers of second grades. The few 
consumers interested in the current 
market are well aware, however, that 
coal can be bought on offers and that 
actual sales would show a materially 
lower level than the quotations named. 

Many of the West Virginia producers 
are operating only every other week. 
In the New River district the curtail- 
ment is especially severe, some opera- 
tions being closed down with no inten- 
tion of resuming until the market im- 
proves. Export demand is of course 
practically nil. Slack has been reported 
sold at less than $1 per gross ton, f.o.b. 
mines, although there is next to no de- 
mand whatever for it in this market. 

There has been some interest here 
this week in “cargoes” of English coal 
said to be enroute here for sale in the 
open market. It has been represented 
that certain Cardiff could be laid down 
here at figures that would be closely 
competitive with our smokeless grades. 
A certain amount of Lancashire coal 
has come “in ballast” but we have not 
yet been able to confirm any actual 
sales. If coal is coming overseas more 
as an incident to other merchandise 
it is on an altogether different footing 
than if it were seriously a commercial 
venture. Before the war it was not 
unusual for certain steamers to bunker 
at Cardiff, West Hartlepool or New- 
castle for the return trip and at the 
same time put aboard enough extra 
coal to trim the ship down to certain 
marks. More than likely some of the 
current rumors have little more founda- 
tion than this. 

Central Pennsylvania operators are 
still faring hard. The tonnage moved 
is extremely light and for the most 
part is confined to railroads. Spot sales 
are at discouragingly low prices. It is 
nothing unusual for sales agents to 
quote a net ton price and then accept 
the same figure for a gross ton. 

Receipts continue on the same meager 
basis as for several weeks past. Ton- 
nage figures rose somewhat a week 
ago, but this was due to numerous ar- 
rivals after a week of unfavorable 
weather, rather than to any better in- 
quiry. 


Coastwise freights maintain about the 
same range that has obtained now for 
60 days. The usual marking up of rates 
at this season has apparently been off- 
set by the lack of orders. While large 
schooners may still be had on easy 
terms at 85c.@90c., the smaller bot- 
toms, such as 1,800@2,500 ton barges, 
a hk and then get charters at $1@ 

10: 

Anthracite—Stove and chestnut are 
in fair demand, but the movement of 
anthracite continues dependent upon 
weather conditions. Egg and pea are 
still the hard sizes to move. | Retail 
trade is extraordinarily dull and dealers 
find it difficult to plan ahead. There is 
a disposition to go light on stocks for 
the present. 

The “independents” are following 
their usual practice of slashing prices to 
force output on indifferent buyers. Egg 
has been quoted freely here at $7 and 
pea at $5.25; or a full dollar less than 
certain of the company prices. 





Tidewater—FEast 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Buying Falls Off —Inde- 
pendent Quotations Lower—Cancella- 
tions Increase—Bituminous Situation 
Quiet—Early Prospects Not Bright. 


Anthracite—Lower temperatures will 
be the only solution to the situaton here. 
Demand is on the decline and operators 
find it more difficult daily to dispose of 
egg and pea. With regard to the steam 
sizes it is a buyers’ market as they 
practically dictate the price they are 
willing to pay. 

The wholesale market is on the de- 
cline and while the larger companies 
have been able to keep their output on 
the move, conditions have already re- 
sulted in many cancellations. Salesmen 
report that there are many loads on 
sidings between Tidewater and the 
mines. Unless conditions show almost 
immediate improvement there will be a 
severe cut in production. Several of 
the smaller operations have already sus- 
pended mining, lacking orders. 

Local houses in addition to reporting 
slack business in this market, say that 
demand from the West and North has 
fallen off. The line trade, adjacent to 
New York is quiet. Dealers are well 
suppled and unless consumption im- 
proves considerably are not likely to 
re-enter the buyers’ field for many 
weeks to come. 

The better grades of the steam sizes 
are easier to move than the others. 
Some operators and shippers are dump- 
ing their coals into boats because they 
find it cheaper to hire boats than to pay 
car charges. 

Bituminous—Buying is from “hand to 
mouth.” Asa result there is slow move- 
ment to tidewater. Even under present 
conditions there were about 1,800 cars 
reported at the various local piers on 
Dec. 8, while on the previous day 425 
cars were reported as having been 
dumped. . 
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The prospects for better business are 
not bright. Many mines have suspended 
operations, some of them until after 
New Years. 

While present quotations are down to 
rock-bottom there have been inquiries 
received in some quarters regarding 
prices after April 1, but operators, in 
view of the uncertainty of labor con- 
ditions at that time, are not even 
making a guess at quotations. 

Large consumers are practically out of 
the market. Their stocks are suffi- 
ciently large enough to carry them for 
several weeks unless business condi- 
tions improve. In addition to having 
well-filled bins, consumers are also de- 
laying buying to avail themselves of the 
discontinuance of the war tax on 
freights after Jan. 1. 

Average quotations are about the 
same as last week. It was reported 
that some Pool 17 was was offered at 
one of lower piers on a basis of $2.80 
at the mines, or less than the freight 
rate. Odd lots of Pools 34 and 44 were 
said to have been offered at $1.40 and 
$1.20 respectively. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retail Trade Moderately Stimulated— 
Wholesale Business Dull—Retail Prices 
Weak—Steam Sizes Indifferent—Bitu- 
minous Demand at Low Ebb—Prices 
Low, but Firm. . 


Anthracite—Viewed from the retail 
standpoint there has been some im- 
provement in trade, but even this bet- 
terment is far below what had been 
hoped for, following the snowstorm of 
the Sunday previous. There could not 
help but be some ordering, but in no 
instance was a dealer rushed, and as 
the week wore on the retailers reported 


‘a slackening of the demand. 


The wholesale trade received little or 
no impetus from the slightly better re- 
tail demand, and many producers are 
even worse off as regards the two slow 
sizes—egg and pea. Retailers seem de- 
termined to cut their stocks, and most 
of them now claim they have enough 
egg and pea to carry them through the 
winter. 

There have been many rumors of in- 
dependent egg coal being offered at 
less than company price, with few sales. 
The large companies are also beginning 
to feel the effects of numerous cancel- 
lations, and as a result are putting 
quite a little pea in the storage yards. 

In the steam sizes there is no firm- 
ness and the consumer, after a car or 
two of buckwheat, can easily get it for 
$2.50, while rice seems to have no de- 
mand at any price. So far the bulk of 
barley is moving around $1.50, but a 
plentiful tonnage can be had at $1.25. 

Bituminous— An extremely small 
spot tonnage has been moved recently. 
Considering that December has never 
been a particularly good coal month, 
little hope is held out for better busi- 
ness for the balance of the year, as it 
is usually a time when business people 
are accustomed to take inventory and 
are not anxious to show money tied up 
in coal, especially in view of the fact 
that a depreciation is certain because 
of the removal of the freight tax. In 
addition. they have not lost hope of a 


freight reduction, although from latest — 


developments this does not seem at all 
likely before April 1, Se 
It is remarkable how close the con- 
sumer is letting his stocks run down, 
as even some of the very largest of 


them when they do order a few cars are 


\ 
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surprised when delivery is not made in- 
side of a week and often call upon the 
shipper to urge movement. Railroads 
are continuing their policy of curtailed 
buying, which has contributed much to 
the light production. 

It would seem that current quotations 
will stand as the lowest to be reached 
this year. Recently some houses have 
not been so free to quote prices, feeling 
that they were merely being used as a 
basis to bear the market down. 

Bunkering continues to be the best 
business at Tide, but light at that. 
There is probably a greater tonnage 
standing at the piers than for some 
weeks, as with the advent of the recent 
snowstorm extra tonnage was ordered 
in, but there was little or no increased 
call. The export trade is far from sat- 
isfactory, with unimportant tonnage of- 
fering and negotiations for this often 
hampered by difficult financial arrange- 
ments. This latter factor recently 
threw a moderate tonnage of high- 
grade fuel back on the market at a 
distress price. 





BUFFALO 


Market Extremely Quiet—No Early 
Improvement Looked for — Stocks too 
Heavy—Independent Anthracite Prices 
Decline. 


Bituminous—‘My trade has doubled 
lately,” reports a facetious shipper. “I 
sold one car last week and two this 
week.” The pleasantry comes too near 
to actual conditions for any member of 
the trade to enjoy it, but it does not 
strike quite all of them. Some shippers 
are operating on the 5c. margin basis, 
but it is declared that. nothing short 
of 20c. will cover expenses in the 
Canadian trade. Freight prepayment, 
slow collections and numerous rejec- 
tions, added to light trade at best, 
make that market an especially ex- 
pensive one. 

The difference in production cost is 
having its effect. Mines paying the 
1920 scale are badly handicapped and 
production is still falling off. Visitors 
from No. 8 field, which is now depend- 
ing on this market more than ever, 
say that shutdowns are numerous and 
there will need to be more of them to 
meet conditions. 

The Eastern trade is now about as 
slow as Canada. Consumers are heavily 
supplied and have been ever since the 
last strike was predicted. Shippers 
think it was a mistake to cry “Wolf” 
so often and some of them say they 
will do less of it in the future. 
Rumors of some big combinations of 
bituminous operators indicate that 
moves are soon to be made to help re- 
duce production. 

Prices remain at $2.75 for Youghio- 
gheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for Alle- 

heny Valley and all mine run and 
$1.50@$1.75 for slack. 


Anthracite—Demand has improved 
slowly since the weather became more 
wintry. Consumers seem satisfied that 
there is not to be any shortage and 
are still looking for lower prices. The 
supply is good, so that it is difficult 
to sell independent anthracite, even 
with no premium included. 

Lake—Shipments are practically at 
an end. For the week ended Dec. 7, 
made by a single shipper, the loadings 
were 48.800 tons, of which 34,300 
cleared for Milwaukee and 14,500 for 
Duluth. Rates are not changed. Ship- 
ments for the season are 3,765,985 tons, 
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and for the same time last year, 
8,498,286 tons. The light movement of 
late, the surplus over last season of 
about 600,000 tons coming down to 
267,000 tons, is accounted for by the 
fact that the upper docks are heavily 
loaded and the supply appears suffi- 
cient. 

Coke—It is seldom that the furnaces 
are in the market for anything that is 
not already planned for. Some increase 
of activity is under way, but the local 
byproduct ovens are also starting up to 
correspond. Prices are $4.15 for 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, $3.15 for 48-hr. 
furnace and $2.75 for stock. 





BALTIMORE 


Export Situation Absolutely Flat—Line 
Sales Unsatisfactory — Anthracite Or- 
dering Below Normal. 


Bituminous—December has brought 
the worst export and bunker situation 
in the recent history of this port. Only 
one ship has cleared so far during the 
month, taking 5,500 tons of cargo and 
2,000 tons in bunkers, on foreign ac- 
count. November had shown a decline 
over the month previous, only six ships 
under four different flags, carrying 29,- 
438 tons cargo and 2,295 tons bunker, 
having cleared during that period. 
From Nov. 26 to Dec. 9 not a single 
export coal cargo cleared this port. 

While the sales of best steam coals 
probably average $2.10@$2.15, there 
have been sales of excellent Pool 9 at 
$2. It is no longer to be doubted that 
some of the producers are selling in 
the present market below actual pro- 
duction costs, or at least without profit. 
The same may be said of the middle- 
man, who in quite a few instances here 
has probably found when he takes into 
consideration demurrage and rejection 
overhead, that he has no margin of 
profit to record for recent operations. 

Poor grades of steam coals are way 
down the list, some sales around $1.40@ 
$1.50 being noted. Best grades of gas 
lump of Pennsylvania production is for 
the most part around $2.10, while Fair- 
AN screened is obtainable at $1.80@ 


Anthracite—Dealers still report the 
demand subnormal. There can no 
longer be doubt in the face of both 
household economy in consumption, due 
to financial reasons, and the continued 
mild winter that a considerable part of 
the normal shortage in receipts here 
has been absorbed. While more or less 
guess work, some dealers estimate that 
the presént shortage in cellars and 
yards against the amount usually there 
in mid-December is about 70,000 to 80,- 
000 tons at present. 








Northwest 





DULUTH 


Harbor Closed—Interior 
Small, but Prices Firm up. 


Coal shipments to the Head-of-the- 
Lakes have practically ceased for the 
season, with but six cargoes received 
last week and three repvorted on the 
way from lower ports. This will wind 
up the year’s shipments, as the harbor 
here is filled with ice except for the 
ship channel, and navigation is difficult. 

Thirteen of the seventeen dock com- 
panies here received coal during the 
month of November, according to fig- 


Shipments 
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ures compiled by shippers, which bear 
a close comparison with the govern- 
ment figures. Bituminous receipts last 
month were 322,540 tons as compared 
to 1,337,700: last year, and anthracite 
receipts were 157,470, compared with 
255,500 last November. For the season 
to Dec. 1, bituminous receipts were 8,- 
307,718 tons, an increase of 1,351,816 
over last year, and anthracite receipts 
showed a gain of 306,195 tons with the 
total standing at 1,825,085 tons. 
Shipments from the docks during No- 
vember fell off to a considerable degree, 
only 18,276 cars going out, as compared 
with 28,722 during October and 20,453 
in November, 1920. The shipments 
were light for reasons which have been 
explained before, and the unfavorable 
condition still continues. Dealers are 
following the trend of the public and 
waiting on the weather before buying. 
Cuts in prices which were recorded 
last week have been called off and 
docks are again selling at list, and hold- 
ing prices firm with a determination 
which indicates that they will stick to 
regular schedules, and take a chance of 
moving stocks before next spring. In- 
dications are that several sections will 
be in a bad way for coal should a heavy 
storm materialize and take up the 
Northwest’s railroad facilities. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Demand Entirely a Weather Proposi- 
tion — Price Cutting More Common — 
Seasonable Temperatures Needed. 


When there was a touch of wintry 
weather a fortnight ago, it started a 
little increased buying. But about as 
soon as the snow was trodden down 
and the walks shoveled, the buying im- 
petus subsided. 

Of greater interest to the trade than 
these port-mortems, is what may be 
expected. So far as present indications 
go, there is little hope for anything 
more than reluctant buying. People 
never did and never will buy coal until 
they have to. But there are gradations 
of sullen resistance. And the present 
is about the Nth degree. 

A deep resentment against the retail 
cost of coal makes the buyers strike 
function at its best. This situation is 
augmented by the difficulties of fi- 
nancing which makes it highly desir- 
able to put over until another month 
any and all purchases that can possibly 
be deferred. 

In the steam trade there is also less 
buying for the future than ever before. 
Much of this may be due to less in- 
dustrial requirements. This does not 
apply to office buildings and apart- 
ments, of course, whose requirements 
are regulated only by the weather and 
the efficiency of their plants. 

So the coal market is a weak and 
wobbling affair, with hardly a steady 
price outside of anthracite. For there 
is considerable need of turning coal 
into money and the usual method is 
not through salesmanship but through 
the reverse price-cutting. This is an 
effective way to put over an order 
which otherwise might remain torpid, 
and as such is being resorted to freely. 

There are a number who are still 
standing pat on the matter of the list 
price or no sale, but they are seeing 
trade go elsewhere as a result of their 
adherence to principle. And the next 
few weeks—five or six—will probably 
tell the tale as to whether they have 
been commercially wise and prudent in 
their positions or not. 
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MILWAUKEE 


Mild Weather Halts Buying — Dock 
Congestion Is Troublesome—Some Car- 
goes Diverted. 

The status of the coal market is un- 
changed. The weather continues mild. 
Temperature is the ruling factor dur- 
ing the inclement months, but it is 
especially so this season, when buyers 
are balking at prices and limiting their 
orders to the minimum. 

The yards are loaded to the limit 
and some dock areas which have not 
been fully utilized for years now con- 
tain all the coal they can hold. An- 
thracite sheds were so full that it was 
hard to accommodate some late cargoes, 
and vessels had to be shifted from one 
dock to another. One cargo was di- 
verted to Duluth after the steamer 
ihad arrived in the harbor. There is 
absolutely no market for soft coal, and 
the trade is at a_ standstill, while 
smouldering fires threaten huge piles 
which cannot be moved or shifted. 

November’s Lake arrivals aggregated 
109,927 tons of anthracite, and 247,657 
tons of soft coal, making the season’s 
total 957,972 tons of the former, and 
3,589,502 tons of the latter. December, 
thus far, has to its credit three cargoes 
of hard coal, amounting to 23,190 tons, 
and a 7,000-ton cargo of soft coal 
Two more cargoes are still booked for 
arrival. 








Inland West 


ST. LOUIS 


Mild Weather Curtails the Market on 
Steam and Domestic— Lower Mine 
Prices Threaten to Cut Retail Figures 
—Buyers Indifferent. 

The consuming public seem to be 
buying from week to week and is in- 
different as to what the future may 
hold as regards the supply of coal. 
Consumers have been holding off now 
for several months and are able to 
‘buy from a few of the cut-price deal- 
ers at figures prevailing last summer, 
while the larger dealers who have put 
thousands of tons in the bins, bought 
at a higher price this fall, are unable 
to sell at the circular price. 

While Mt. Olive has some little 
movement, the only thing worth while 
seems to be the small lots of Standard. 
Even smokeless and anthracite have 
dropped off entirely and coke has de- 
clined to a great extent. A somewhat 
similar condition prevails in the coun- 
try. 

Locally steam is at a_ standstill. 
There is no storage coal coming in and 
the industrial situation is far from 
what was expected. The countrv 
steam business has also dropped off 
and outside of the larger towns there 
is nracticallvy no steam coal moving. 

The movement of Standard and Mt. 
Olive coal to Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Omaha dropped off the last week 
on account of the low price made by 
the Springfield operators. 





CINCINNATI 


Curtailed Production Cuts Distress 
Tonnage—Prices Still Unstable—Retail 
Trade Outlook Better. 

Colder weather helped a little to re- 
vive the falling spirits of the trade last 
week, though a reduction in the ac- 
cumulation of loaded cars. originating 
on the N. & W. and the C. & O. did a 
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great deal more. Mine closings in all of 
the nine fields that send their product 
through the Cincinnati gateway has 
had its effect. The number of “no bills” 
at Portsmouth were cut in half and for 
the first time in several weeks there 
were only 600 of such to draw from. 

Several operating companies with 
sales agents in this city have turned out 
to be wholesalers, claiming that it is 
cheaper to buy coal to supply their con- 
tracts than to go on mining at a loss. 

Prices are still unstable. Smokeless 
stiffened a trifle. Very little difference 
in prices separated the offerings from 
the various bituminous fields. 

Retail prices reflect little of the drop 
in wholesale figures. About the only 
price-cutting there has been is on 
bituminous mine run which wavers be- 
tween $5.50@$6.25, and slack at $4@$5. 
The City Council has approved the 
crdinance setting the gas rate at a 
sliding scale, from 50c.@70c. as against 
a 35c. rate with 5c. a thousand off for 
prompt payment. As this makes gas 
considerably more costly than coal it is 
expected that there will be a consequent 
increase in retail demand. 


CHICAGO 


Domestic Coal in Distress — Hastern 
Fuels in Keen Competition — Steam 
Prices Strengthened by Low Production. 

The market is as dull today as it has 
been any time this year, ana when one 
goes back over the year, which is nearly 
ended, it is realized what a remark like 
this means in the way of business stag- 
nation. 

Illinois operators are beginning to 
pay some attention to the competition 
they are receiving from the non-union 
fields in the East and it is rumored, 
although without any definite author- 
ity, that prices on high-grade southern 
Illinois coals will be reduced shortly. 
Pocahontas mine run at $2 and even 
less is an everyday occurrence, with 
prepared sizes bringing from $2.50 up. 

One railroad ‘did the coal trade a 
real service last week. It seemed this 
had around seventy cars of block coal 
on hand, which it had to sell for freight’ 
charges. This railroad, therefore, sent 
out a circular to all the Chicago trade, 
offering the coal to highest bidder, and 
advising them of the quality and the 
circumstances under which it was 
shipped, etc., thus giving the whole 
situation wide publicity. Whether or 
not the cars were sold, we do not know 
but the fact that some operator had to 
take a terrific loss on this tonnage has 
been brought to mind very forcibly to 
those in the Chicago trade who have 
been in the habit of shipping consign- 
ment coal. 

Steam prices are strengthening al- 
though the industrial situation in Chi- 
cago does not warrant any improve- 
ment. Steam production has_ been 
greatly curtailed on account of lack of 
demand for domestic and good southern 
Illinois screenings have advanced as 
much as 25c. a ton during the past 
week, with further advances freely pre- 
dicted. It is expected that consider- 
able steam coal will be thrown on the 
market a little later on, principally on 
account of the strike in the stock yards. 
If the strike continues much longer it 
will mean some of the plants will have 
to curtail activities and this, in turn, 
will mean screenings on the market. 

Some authorities claim that the pres- 
ent dull market situation is due to some 
extent to the holiday season, and after 
the holidays an increased demand can 
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be expected. Backing up this claim 
they also call attention to the fact that 
many industries will take occasion to 
stock a little extra coal after the first 
of the year in order to protect them- 
selves against any possible _ strike 
around the first of April. 





COLUMBUS 


Quietude Characterizes Ohio Coal Trade 
—Little Demand for Either Domestic 
or Steam—Prices Are Weaker. 


With dealers fairly well stocked up 
and a minimum of demand from steam 
users the coal trade is in a state of 
quietude. Buying is limited: strictly to 
present needs, which are very small 
when the season of the year is taken 
into consideration. Little hope for im- 
provement is held out until some real 
winter weather appears. 

The high temperatures have not 
made it necessary for householders to 
come into the market and practically 
all residents who were able to stock up 
for the winter have done so. Retail 
prices are somewhat weak, although the 
more substantial dealers are holding up 
fairly well. “Snow birds” are now 
appearing and are cutting the prices 
to extremely low points. Hocking lump 
retails $5.75@$6.50 depending on the 
preparation, while West Virginia splints 
sell $7@$7.50. Pocahontas lump is 
quoted $8.50@$9 and anthracite is still 
around $14.50&$15. 

Steam demand is decreasing rather 
than increasing. This is due to the 
closing down of plants during the 
holiday season and also to accumula- 
tions of fuel stocks about a month or 
six weeks ago. Outside of public 
utilities there is very little demand re- 
ported as railroads are not taking any 
great tonnage. 

Several Lake cargoes were loaded in 
Toledo during the week ended Dec. 10, 
but official announcement is made that 
no more will be loaded. 

Production in all Ohio fields is very 
low. With the endine of the Lake trade 
the eastern Ohio field dronped off mate- 
rially. Hocking Valley, Pomeroy Bend 
and Cambridge 
than 25 per cent. 





DETROIT 
Sales of Bituminous Are Small—Re- 
ceipts Being Held Down—Buyers Delay 
Purchases. 

Bituminous—In both the steam and 
the domestic divisions, buyers are still 
following the dilatory policy that has 
featured the market for s2veral months. 
Offerings of stock of high quality, from 
districts whose product was formerly 
eagerly sought after seems to awaken 
little interest. 

Although steam plants are taking 
some coal, their buying is of an irreg- 
ular nature and usually limited to 
small lots or bargains. There is a sea- 
sonal influence in the proximity of the 
holiday period and the fact that at this 
time many of the large establishments 
are taking inventory. 

Buyers. anticipating a reduction in 
railroad freight rates, are not willing 
to purchase coal liberally at this time, 
but are holding off in the hope of ef- 
fecting a saving by stocking up after 
the exvected new rates are announced. 
Roceints of smokeless are a little more 
liberal than the condition of the mar- 
ket justifies, proving rather difficult of 
assimilation. 

Quotations are nominal, with smoke- 
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less lump and egg $4.25@$4.50, mine 
run, $2.25@$2.50, nut and slack, $1.25 
@$1.50. West Virginia lump is $3.15@ 
$3.25, egg $2.50, mine run $2, nut and 
slack $1.15@$1.25. Ohio lump is $8@ 
$3.25, egg $2.25@$2.40, mine run $1.75 
@$1.90, nut and slack $1@$1.25. 


Anthacite— Demand for prepared 
sizes is not urgent. Most of the retail 
yards have rather plentiful supplies at 
present, although stocks would be 
speedily depleted with a period of active 
buying. Extensive unemployment is a 
factor in reducing sales. 





CLEVELAND 


Slack Prices Improve as Output Falls 
—Market a Dead Affair—Industry 
Less Active and Buyers Cautious. 


The single splash of color in a mar- 
ket of unusual somberness has been the 
appearance of strength in slack coals. 
Mine screenings which not long ago 
were offered freely at around $1.25 in 
distress lots, have now advanced to 
$1.50@$1.60. Unfortunately it is im- 
possible to report that this betterment 
in price is due to growing demand. 
The real reason of course is to be 
found in the shrinking supplies as pro- 
duction of prepared sizes slumps. It 
reflects also the fact that stocks of 
‘slack laid in during the rail and mine 
strike scares have largely disappeared. 

As far as the general situation and 
outlook is concerned the trade seems to 
‘be in for a winter of extreme dullness. 
Industrial activity apparently reached 
its peak in October and has been dimin- 
ishing slightly ever since. There is no 
thought that the rate of operations 
generally will drop back to the mid- 
‘summer pit of depression, but there is 
nothing in present conditions to justify 
hope that further gains can be made 
‘before spring. 

Ingot production which forged ahead 
ravidly from August to October gained 
‘only 2.6 per cent in November. How- 
ever, overations are still only about 50 
per cent of capacity and business is 
showing a tendency to slide off rather 
than increase. The great hope in the 
steel industry now is for lower freight 
rates. 

The depression in the market for coal 
is exceptional. Distress stocks are still 
apvearing from Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia fields and many cases of sales to 
pay freight charges are reported. Pro- 
duction in the eastern Ohio mines is at 
the lowest ebb since April. A few 
contracts are being placed for next 
year, but the maiority of industrial con- 
‘sumers apparently have no intention of 
getting into the market before early in 
the year. Then thev hope to be able to 
measure their probable requirements 
‘better. than now. 

Receipts of bituminous coal during 
the week ended Dec. 3, were 661 cars. 


455 for industry, and retail 206. a de- 


crease of 80 cars, as compared with the 
‘preceding week. Receipts were the 
smallest since the latter part of August. 





Southwest 


KANSAS CITY 


Cold Weather Fails to Aid Domestic 
Situation—Steam Coals Scarce—Lump 
“No Bills” Heavy. 

‘The Southwest had its first touch of 
‘real winter Dec. 3. Wheat crops will be 
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greatly benefitted by the snow as the 
wheat was beginning to show the need 
of moisture. However, the change in 
weather had little or no effect on the 
coal trade. 

There was a spurt of about one day at 
the retail yards but no appreciable in- 
crease in demand on the mines. Steam 
coal continues in strong demand and 
domestic grades are going begging. 
Mines in Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma are carrying large num- 
bers of cars of unbilled lump. This is 
also true in Illinois and prices broke to 
a certain extent on the Springfield dis- 
trict lump and egg but held firm in 
Kansas. In fact, operators in Kansas 
are down to bed rock in their prices and 
have been for some time. 

Prices are as follows: North Missouri 
lump, $4.75, mine run, $3.50, washed 
slack, $3.25, raw slack, $2.50; Arkansas 
lump, $7@$7.50, although some was 
sacrificed as low as $5.50, mine run, 
$3.75@$4.25, slack, $2.50@$2.75; Mc- 
Alester lump, $8.50, nut, $7, 
$2.50@$2.75. Springfield Illinois lump 
is $2.85@$3.75, egg, $2.60@$3.25, slack, 
$2@$2.25; Franklin County [Ilinois 
lump, $4.25, egg, $4.05. 








West 





DENVER. 


Colder Weather Increases Demand — 
More Mines Announce Early Wage Cut 
—Dissension Among U. M. W. 


Colder weather is increasing the de- 
mand. Six or seven companies have 
taken the lead of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co., and announced wage cuts 
of 334 per cent about Jan. 1. The 
thirteen mines of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co. are turning out more 
tonnage daily, and this is strengthened, 
in part, by reports of a revolt against 
the United Mine Workers, in which a 
union leader in the Walsenburg field, 
is said to be taking an active part. 

The men are insisting upon the 
recall by the national organization of 
Robert Foster and Frank Hefferly, 
organizers, who are charged with being 
unfair during the strike, which has not 
yet been officially called off. 

Among those who have announced a 
wage cut are the Sunnyside, Turner, 
Dick, Brennan and Gordon Coal Mining 
companies. The lower scale involves a 
reduction from $7.75 to $5.25 a day for 
basic operations, and a reduction of 
24c. a ton in diggers’ rates, which range 
from $1.02 to $1.07 a ton. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Demand Revives with Colder Weather 
—Prices Increase—Ogden Retailers at 
Odds. 


Following an extremely warm spell, 
during which production was at a 
minimum. the weather has turned 
colder. This has resulted in a revival 
of demand and prices have strength- 
ened accordingly. Lump is quoted $5 
f.o.b. mines, nut $4, pea $225 and 
slack $1.75. City prices reflect this 
strength, 

The retail trade has also improved, 
and with the better lump production, 
screenings are again in good supply. 
Dealers in Ogden are in a price war 
as the result of extremely keen compe- 
tition. 


slack,, 
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South 





LOUISVILLE 


Market Shot to Pieces—Better Demand 
Possible in January — Wage Cuts May 
Reduce Prices. 


Eastern Kentucky prices are weaker 
and are getting down to the West Vir- 
ginia average. The Eastern Kentucky 
operators, in announcing reductions of 
27 to 30 per cent in mine wage scales, 
have found that the miners are anxious 
to work, are taking it quietly, and show- 
ing willingness to cooperate in what 
they realize to be a tight situation. 

Many mines have been down for 
months, labor is getting anxious for 
employment, especially steady employ- 
ment. Even at the reduced wages not 
many mines are starting up, as there is 
not enough demand to go around. 

The market may go lower when mines 
really get started on the new wage 
scale. Hazard is breaking the $3 level 
by 15c., which is in line with Elkhorn 
and West Virginia quotations. Produc- 
tion of lump, while small, is not small 
enough to balance the steam market, 
and screenings are draggy at 65c.@ 
$1.15, while mine run is selling down to 
$1.50@$1.75. 

Slump in demand for prepared coal 
as a result of mild weather, falling 
market, and large stocks on retailers 
hands, has caused a small production of 
all sizes in Western Kentucky, and pea 
and slack is scarce. 

Straight Creek and Jellico mines are 
reported as being almost all down, with 
many Harlan operations still closed. 
Some producers are so disgusted with 
conditions that they are not at all 
anxious to resume operations. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Production Slowed Down to Meet Ex- 
treme Dullness — Demand Lightest of 
Year—Prices Unchanged. 


On account of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the market for both steam and 
domestic grades, production for Decem- 
ber wi!l be much less than the Novem- 
ber output. Many operations in the 
Warrior and Cahaba fields have closed 
down entirely, while others are only 
making one to three days per week on 
account of “no market.” Conditions af- 
fecting the production and marketing 
of coal are not only the tightest of the 
year, but the most unsatisfactory that 
the industry has faced for many years. 

Rehabilitation in industrial lines has 
been so slow that its effect has not 
been felt in the coal industry. Buying 
of fuel is held in the most contracted 
limitations. consistent with actual and 
immediate needs and no amount of in- 
ducement can effect a more liberal 
policy. Disinclination to accumulate 
further stocks this year and a belief 
that freight reductions will be effected 
at a later date are no doubt depressing 
factors in the present situation. 

Railroads and other contract con- 
sumers are taking as little tonnage as 
possible under existing avreements. 
Bunker coal is in slight demand at 
Southern ports. Some bunker business 
has been taken on the past week for 
Galveston. which gives promise of fur- 
ther development when the coal termi- 
nals at Mobile have been completed to 
handle shipments moving by rail to 
that point. 
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Northern Appalachian 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Inquiry Practically Absent—Iron and 
Steel Prospects Poor for Next Two 
Months—Prices Soft. 


Inquiry for-Connellsville coke is prac- 
tically absent. Furnaces in operation 
seem to be fully supplied by contract 
and do not buy any prompt coke at all, 
while foundries are running at low rates 
and are buying only occasionally. 

Probably all furnace coke contracts 
now running expire at the end of, the 
month, but consumers show no interest 
in the matter of renewals. An Eastern 
furnace interest inquires for prices on 
7,500 tons for January shipment only. 
Here and there foundries are inquiring 
for prices on first quarter but do not 
seem to be seriously interested. 

A Youngstown steel interest, which 
has lately been supplying byproduct 
coke to some merchant furnaces in the 
valleys, has notified the furnaces in- 
volved that. it will not be able to furnish 
coke after Jan. 1, but no inquiries for 
Connellsville coke have resulted. 

The iron and steel industry is some- 
what less active and prospects for the 
next two months are more or less un- 
certain. Some of the merchant 
furnaces are piling part of their cur- 
rent make of pig iron and it is more 
likely that some merchant furnaces 
will blow out than that others will blow 
in. The common view is that condi- 
tions will be much better by February 
or March, but prospects for the interim 
are poor. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Dec. 3 at 48,000 tons by 
the furnace ovens and 35,070 tons by 
the merchant ovens, making a total of 
83,070 tons, an increase of 8,450 tons. 





EASTERN OHIO 


Industrial Demand Weaker — Produc- 
tion Drops—Slack Is Firm but Other 
Grades Decline—Dull Period Ahead. 


Operations continued on the retro- 
grade during the week ended Dec. 3, 
and the lowest output for any week 
since the middle of April was regis- 
tered, 300,000 tons or at the rate of 
48 per cent of capacity. Association 
mines worked 41 per cent of possible 
work time during the week as com- 
pared with 43 per cent the preceding 
week, and approximately 45 per cent 
of capacity was produced. 

While the railroads are curtailing 
their fuel orders, yet with the decreas- 
ing operations it is estimated that be- 
tween 40 and 45 per cent of the ton- 
nage mined is going to that quarter. 

As yet there has been no revival in 
demand, and many do not expect any 
appreciable improvement during the 
present month. Sheet mills which were 
operating 75 per cent of capacity, are 
said now to be doing no better than 
50 per cent, and Bar mills 25 to 30 
per cent. Railroad traffic is showing 
little or no improvement and the 
weather continues mild. All of these 


factors contribute to a subnormal con- 
sumption of coal. The prevailing 
opinion is that neither industry nor 
retail yards have consumed the stocks 
laid by early in the month and that 
a point of saturation still exists, and 
until this situation changes the de- 
mand will continue sluggish. Another 
element is that, with the close of the 
year at hand, industries desire to keep 
inventories as low as possible and are 
therefore putting off coal purchases 
until after the first of the year. 

Owing to the diminishing production 
of prepared sizes, there has developed 
during the past ten days a scarcity 
of slack, and by reason of this scarcity, 
the price has held firm, with some 
tendencies to further stiffening. As to 
other grades, there have been some 
small quantities of distress coal sold. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Idleness Still General — Miners Grow 
Restless—Discussions on Lowered 
Wages. 


Idleness was general during the 
week ended Dec. 3, nearly all the Up- 
per Potomac district mines being 
closed. There is a growing feeling 
among the miners favoring the re- 
sumption of the 1917 wage scale, on 
which basis operators say they would 
be justified in resuming work. How- 
ever, union officials have so far dis- 
suaded the men from following the 
lead taken by certain New River union 
mine workers who have returned to 
work at lowered wages. 


PITTSBURGH 


Market Remains Stagnant—Gas Slack 
Does a Trifle Better—Non-Union Com- 
petition too Strong. 


The market continues stagnant. Busi- 
ness, such as it is, goes almost entirely 
to non-union districts, where costs are 
much lower. Such production as occurs 
is chiefly against a few contracts for 
steam coal, with a fair sprinkling on 
contracts for high grade gas, for con- 
sumers who would not be satisfied with 
gas coal from other districts. 

Slack has been practically a drug on 
the market for many weeks past, being 
produced in excess of demand on ac- 
count of production of screened coal, 
for gas coal contracts and current sales 
of domestic lump. Gas slack has been 
in slightly better demand in the past 
week and prices have strengthened. 

The wide difference between opera- 
tors’ views as to prices, comparing Pan- 
handle steam and domestic with high 
grade gas coal, is due to producers of 
the latter figuring a high exhaustion 
charge while the Panhandle operators 
bought their coal acreages at low prices. 








CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Usual Pre-Holiday Slump — November 
Production Figures Available — Non- 
Union Mines Get Bulk of Business. 


Operators experienced a big slump in 
business during November, as compared 
with October. Production for the 
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month was 3,219,002 tons, which was 


680,000 tons less than for October. 

The total production for the eleven 
months of 1921 reached 36,130,000 tons. 
This indicated that the year’s output 
will not exceed 40,000,000 tons, less 
than two-thirds of the 1918 production, 
when 60,002,000 tons were mined. In 
the corresponding period in 1920, pro- 
duction was 32,738,000 tons. 

One reason for the declining output is 
the general industrial condition. Op- 
erators assert, however, that the refusal 
of the United Mine Workers to consent 
to a readjustment of the wage scale, so 
that the district may be able to compete 
with other fields, is the principal cause. 

During the period the union mines 
have lost 30,020 cars of business while 
the non-union mines have lost but 600. 





ANTHRACITE 


Demand Very Sluggish—Only Popular 
Sizes Move Easily — Part-Time Opera- 
tions. 


The market is very sluggish. It is 
almost impossible to move pea coal and 
some of the companies are having diffi- 
culty in disposing of their egg. A num- 
ber of the independent collieries have 
been forced to operate on part time the 
past week. One of the larger companies 
is also working only part time. 

Some threatened trouble among the 
employees of the Lehigh Valley in the 
Hazelton region seems to have been 
settled without a strike. The Susque- 
hanna Collieries, independent producers 
in the Shamokin region, has resumed 
operation, employing 7,000 men. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Cancellations Are Heavy — Distress 
Tonnage Satisfies Demand — Produc- 
tion Even Lower. 


FAIRMONT 


Conditions went from bad to worse 
during the week ended Dec. 3, and 
even some of the larger companies 
were forced to suspend operations be- 
cause of the lack of orders. Shipments 
of railroad fuel took a decided drop 
and domestic orders were being can- 
celed in many instances as _ buyers 
found it possible to meet their require- 
ments by taking distress coal. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The output was greatly restricted. 
Western movement was declining and 
the slight domestic demand was insuf- 
ficient to stimulate production. Do- 
mestic fluctuated around $2.40@$2.70, 
ea run $1.50@$2, and nut and slack 





UNIONTOWN 
No Contract Negotiations—Freight 
Rate Situation a Damper—Prices 
Weaker. 


While in ordinary times the present 
period would see negotiations for con- 
tracts both for coal and coke at their 
height there is little if any activity 
noted in that respect in the Connells- 
ville region. 

Although coal is sold f.o.b. to the 
consumer the freight rate situation has 
undoubtedly acted as a damper on re- 
newed business and it is now apparent 
that business intends to await reduc- 
tions before an effort will be made to 
get the industrial situation back to a 
normal basis. 

Sales of coal are few and prices are 


weak, the quotations being $1.30@$1.45 — 
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for steam and $1.60@$1.75 for by- 
product. Furnace coke is also weak at 
$2.75@$3 but foundry is showing a 
little life at $3.85@$4. 


Middle Appalachian 














LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Partial Resumption to Open-Shop 
Basis—Demand Extremely Poor—Do- 
mestic Markets Surfeited—Prices Soft. 


New RIVER AND THE GULF 


Comparatively few mines in the New 
River field found it possible to operate 
during the week ended Dee. 3, although 
some mines had resumed operations on 
an open-shop basis under the 1917 
wage scale. Demand was so poor that 
the output was limited to about 8,500 
tons daily, representing -contract ship- 
ments for the most part. 

There was a marked decrease in 
Winding Gulf production. Out of 56 
operating companies, 22 have been 
forced to shut down because of the 
inability to secure orders. Tidewater 
business was at a standstill and West- 
ern markets were sluggish. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas production steadily de- 
clined, the output paralleling a sharp 
decrease in demand for all grades. 
There was no call for prepared coals 
in the Western markets, and contract 
business was about, all that was left to 
producers, who managed to mine 230,- 
000 tons during the week. 

Although a reduction of output in 
the Tug River field was caused by a 
sluggish market, yet production was 
higher than in other smokeless terri- 
tories. . Fairly large shipments to steel 
companies having their own mines in 
the region accounted for this, although 
the Western movement still held. There 
was little or no spot demand for do- 
mestic sizes, and most of the produc- 
tion moved on contract, 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Production Declines — Demand Hits 
Bottom—“No-Market” Losses Heavier 
Than Ever. 


KANAWHA 


Production during the week ended 
Dec. 3 was not more than 7,500 tons 
per day, or less than 25 per cent of 
capacity. Demand for all grades had 
come to an almost complete standstill. 
Even the domestic call had quieted, 
and prices kept pace with-the declin- 
ing demand. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


_Even with adjusted wages Logan 
producers were not securing many 
spot orders. Contract business enabled 
some mines to continue but the output 
was not over 40 per cent of normal, 
with “no market” losses aggregating 
over 50 per cent. 

There was an output of less than 35 
per cent in the Williamson field. “No 


market” amounted to nearly 58 per 


cent of capacity. Contract orders and 
railroad fuel alone sustained produc- 
tion, as spot demand was non-existent. 


. NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


With only a weak demand it was no 
longer possible to market prepared 
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sizes and nearly all operations cur- 
tailed production. Having adjusted 
wages to meet declining prices, many 
concerns still found it impossible to 
secure any business. 


VIRGINIA 


The output dropped to less than 50 
per cent of capacity. Only such com- 
panies as could prepare coal were able 
to operate, as domestic sizes alone 
were in demand. Low spot prices were 
also a factor in checking production 
and contract orders furnished the bulk 
of the business. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Fails to Improve—Some Oper- 
ations Closed Indefinitely — Lowered 
Wages Favored. 


Not the least flicker of demand was 
apparent last week, regardless of the 
fact that production had been cut down 
to 15 or 20 per cent. Several of the 
large companies have disbanded office 
forces and are closed until after holi- 
days. Others are down until the market 
is “born again,” as they state that their 
coal has been marketed for several 
months under actual cost. 

Reliable information is out that the 
men at several of the closed operations 
are anxious to go back to work on 
a reduced wage scale if the mines can 
be operated. However, while a lower 
scale would better enable operators to 
compete with other fields, it would do 
no good at the present time, because 
industries are well stocked with coal 
and refuse to take on more at this 
time. Retail yards are full to over- 
flowing and cannot move their stocks 
because of continued warm weather. 
There seems to be nothing to do but 
to close and stay closed until there is 
some demand. 





Middle West 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Demand Slow—Reduction of Prepared 
Production Causes Shortage of Screen- 
ings—Lull in Mine Operations. 

Two or three weeks ago screenings 
were very plentiful and weak in price, 
selling low at 40c. The market has now 
tightened up as it is almost impossible 
to move lump coal. Steam coals would 
probably go higher except for coming 
into competition with eastern Kentucky 
screenings when the price gets too high 
to offset the difference in freight rates, 
western Kentucky screenings moving to 
Louisville. about 50c. less than eastern 
Kentucky. 

Pea and slack today is hard to find 
under $1.25 for any fair grade, and 
$1.05 for the poorest kinds.. Nut and 
slack ranges as high as $1.75. . Retail 
stocks are heavy and domestic coals are 
in a distressed position. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Market at Standstill—“No- 
Bills” Heavy — Steam Scarcity Raises 
Prices — Outlook. Gloomy... 


Even nature seems to itive it in for ~ 


the coal industry, for instead of having 
seasonable December weather in the 
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Middle West, we are still out playing 
golf and living under weather conditions 
far more suitable for Spring. The worst 
of it is there is no cold weather in 
sight and it would take at least four 
weeks of blizzard, plus transportation 
difficulties and every other hindrance 
imaginable to make any real differ- 
ence in the market. 

Retail dealers, when they are buying 
at all are doing so in very small quan- 
tities and their trade reflects this atti- 
tude. Perhaps the very general pre- 
vailing idea of a reduction in freight 
rates is having something to do with 
this sluggish domestic market, but it is 
doubtful if the agitation for reduced 
rates is alone responsible. The public 
is feeling poor and this is the main 
reason why coal is being purchased in 
such small quantities. It is reported 
from fairly reliable sources that there 
are over ten thousand cars of domes- 
tic coal now on track at the Indiana 
and [Illinois mines. 

Prices on screenings are slowly 
mounting upward, principally because 
very few mines are operating on ac- 
count of the fact that they are blocked 
with domestic loads which cannot be 
moved. A week or so ago certain high- 
grade southern Illinois screenings were 
offered at $1.65. Today it is almost im- 
possible to buy this grade at $2. 

From statistics at hand and from re- 
liable sources it is outlined that the 
industrial situation in the Middle West 
is no better off than it was some time 
back. In fact, there seems to be a very 
general’ depression. The iron people 
and their allied industries are enjoying 
a fair measure of running time, but 
this is the only line on which there is a 
certain definite betterment. As most 
of the big iron people have their own 
coal mines, this improvement is. not 
helping the situation in the Middle 
West to any great extent. 

Labor conditions are fairly ‘satis- 

factory. The fight. between President 
Farrington of the Illinois United Mine 
workers and Mr. Lewis of the inter- 
national union continues, with funds 
from the treasury of the Illinois union 
flowing out to Kansas to support the 
striking miners in_ that district. . At 
the mines both in Illinois and Indiana, 
labor is settled and is paying strict at- 
tention to business and’ working  sin- 
cerely. Perhaps this is on account of 
the Christmas season, aS expenses ‘are 
high and all the men want to accumu- 
late a little surplus by working when 
opportunity affords. Running time, 
however, has decreased materially and 
probably will. slump further for the 
next few weeks, at all events, until 
after the holiday season. 
_ The check-off injunction proceedings 
remain unchanged. No one has. been 
able to find out as yet when a decision 
can be looked for in this matter. Even 
the most sanguine operators are not 
expecting anything prompt. In _ the 
meantime, producers are taking ad- 
vantage of every possible opportunity 
to run their mines, although the best 
of them cannot average more than two 
days a week. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS © 


Mild Weather Keeps Production Down 
—Domestic Prices Weaken—Steam 
Shows Improvement — “No-Bills” Are 


Heavy. 


‘ Several Carterville mines have Heén 
idle now close to two weeks on account 
of their inability to move lump coal. 
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Sereenings are in demand and some 
few mines are crushing mine run to 
keep up with their screenings con- 
tracts. 

The mild weather is given as one 
reason for the congested condition of 
lump size and another is that a great 
many domestic consumers are using a 
cheaper fuel. Nearly all fields have 
cut the price of their domestic sizes, 
excepting southern Illinois and the 
Harrisburg district. 

Low working time has caused un- 
easiness among the miners. This is 
giving some concern to the operators, 
for they fear that after the first of the 
year if the demand revives and their 
miners continue to leave that they will 
suffer a serious handicap. 

Market conditions are such that in- 
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dependent operators have cut the price 
on nearly everything. Lump is $3.50, 
egg $3.25 and about $3 on No. 1 nut, 
mine run, $2.65 and screenings $1.75 
@$2, with a tendency for the screen- 
ings price to show constant improve- 
ment. Railroad tonnage showed a de- 
crease last week. 

Operating conditions in the Duquoin 
field are somewhat similar. Nearly all 
the mines have been forced to cut their 
prices in order to work, and at that 
they are only getting about one day in 
every two weeks. 

The Mt. Olive situation is unusually 
bad. There is practically no domestic 
coal being shipped to St. Louis. A 
little is moving Northwest and into 
Chicago. The Chicago and St. Louis 
price is $3.50. The country price is 


. 
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supposed to be $3.75, but this is too 
high for the coals that meet Mt. Olive 
in competition, with the result that Mt. 
Olive is nct moving. Springfield dis- 
trict coal going into Mt. Olive terri- 
tory is selling as low as $3 in Kansas 
City and Omaha and $3.25 in the coun- 
try for 6-in. lump, while some of the 
other smaller sizes are down to $2.50. 

In the Standard field the old system 
of selling coal below cost is working 
again. Screenings are in good demand 
at around $1.25, but the supply is short 
and it is somewhat of a speculators’ 
market, with a tendency to show a de- 
cidedly better price. The railroad 
tonnage is light and many mines have 
not worked for the last two weeks, 
while others are getting only one and 
two days. No bills are heavy. 








From Field and Trade 


| News Items 





ILLINOIS 


Over 2,000 acres of coal land has recently 
been leased in the vicinity of Elkville, Jack- 
son County, by officials of the Valier Coal 
Co., and other coal men from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Announcement has not been made of the 
sinking of a new mine, but it is the general 
opinion in mining circles in the district. 


The Victory Coal & Mining Co., Mine No. 
5 at Duquoin, owned by the Boehmer Coal 
Co., has resumed operations after a shut 
down of several weeks. 


Walter E. Rutledge, president of the 
Security Coal & Mining Co., Chicago, has 
returned to his home from an annual quail 
hunt in Southern Illinois. He was accom- 
panied by a party of coal men from St. 
Louis and Chicago. 


C. E. Saxon and David Brown, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines are at pres- 
ent on a tour of Southern Illinois mining 
towns, giving instructions in mine rescue 
and first aid work. They are giving lessons 
in such towns as Harrisburg, Eldorado, 
Benton, Marion, West Frankfort and others. 


The Big Muddy River recently over- 
flowed its banks and flooded Mine No. 9 
of the Consolidated Coal Co., Murphys- 
boro. Two adjoining mines were also 


closed because of the backwaters. 


The Delvalley Coal Corporation has been 
incorporated with capital of $100,000 by 
J. C. Carico, Robert Fletcher, C. M. Busby, 
John Chamberlain and J. A. Kern. Address 
J. A. Kern, Ridge Farm, III. 


Fire of incendiary origin recently de- 
stroyed a large portion of the boiler room 
and engine house of the National Coal & 
Mining Co., near Belleville. The loss is 
estimated at about $10,000. 


M. A. Rowan, mining engineer and oper- 
ator of Chicago, present owner of the New 
Prosperity Mine at Carterville and Globe 
Fourth Vein Mine in Sullivan County, Ind., 
has recently completed a deal whereby he 
becomes owner of the Eastside Mine at 
Equality. The mine is fully developed and 
padinped with electrical machinery through- 
out. 


A. F. Del Valley and Sons of West Terre 
Haute, Ind., coal operators, have purchased 
from Albert H. McFarland of Tilton, 105 
acres of coal land, and will begin opera- 
tions in the new field by early spring. 


The following itinerary of the Iinois 
Mirers’ Examining Board for Dec*mber 
has been announced: Dec. 8, Belleville; 
Dec. 9. Harrisburg; Dec. 10, Herrin; Dee. 


12, West Frankfort; Dee. 13, Duquoin; 
Dec. 14, Staunton; Dee. 15. Carlinville; 
Dec 17 Decatur; Dec. 19, Danville: ~Dec. 


20, La Salle; Dee. 21, Peoria. 


C. M. Wasson, president of the Wasson 
Coal Co, Harrisburg, recently gave a ban- 
suet to the officials executive board mem- 
bers and department heads of the com- 
pany. Talks were made by various mem- 
bers of the company along mining prin- 
ciples. 


The officials of the Egyptian Coal Ce. 
and the O. K. Coal Co., at Marissa, re- 
cently banqueted the district officials of 
the Illinois Central. 


INDIANA 


Damages of $5,000 as the result of can- 
cellation of a coal contract for approx- 
imately 7,000 tons, are asked of Carl A. 
Seibel, doing business under the name of 
the Dunn Coal Co., Ft. Wayne, in a suit 


filed in Federal Court recently by the 
Riverside Coal Co. of Jackson, Ky. The 
complaint charges that in March, 1920, 


Seibel contracted with the Tuttle Coal Co., 
sales agents for the plaintiff, for the deliv- 
ery of 10,000 tons at $3.80. Nov. 27, after 
3,098 tons had been delivered, the defendant 
refused to accept further shipments. Mean- 
time, the price of coal broke sharply. The 
damages represent the difference between 
the contract price and market price at the 
time of cancellation. 


KENTUCKY 


The Brown & Sharp Coal Co., capital 
$20,000, has been chartered by G. P. Sharp, 
Middlesboro; John E. Brown, Lejunior, 
and R. O. Sharp, Middlesboro. 


John C. Lepping has affirmed ownership 
of the River-Rail Coal Co. This concern 
has no connection with the Rail & River 
Co., jobbers, in the Republic Building, 
Louisville. 


The Kentucky Straight Creek Coal Co. 
has filed amended articles, increasing its 
capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 


The Himler Coal Co., Himlerville, is 
planning to spend about $175,000 in new 
developments and construction of its min- 
ing town. 


H. H. Graves, general manager of the 
Bolee Coal Co.. has purchased the Madi- 
sonville Machine Works, and arranged 
with Philip Crof, former owner and mana- 
ek to continue as general manager of the 
shop. 


Harry A. Thompson, formerly assistant 
trafic manager for the Wholesale Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been transferred to 
the Covington, Ky., office, Lawyers Build- 
ing. 


Marion T. Knight, who has been mining 
engineer for Jewett, Biglow and Brooks at 
Pineville, severed his connection with this 
company on Dec. 1. He has taken up his 
duties as chief mining engineer for the 
Harlan Fuel Co., at Yancey. 


Announcement is made of the. sale 
of the Devon Coal Co., of Harlan County, 
to Richmond, Virginia, parties, who expect 
to develop the property on a big scale. 
The new name for the company is to be the 
Virgin‘a-Harlan Coal Co., -capitalized at 
$150,000. Headquarters of the new com- 
pany are to be in Pineville. 


John P. Gorman, well known operator in 
the Hazard and Jellico fields, has purchased 
the mine at Diablock, formerly known as 
Four Seams Collieries Co. This company 
will be known as the John P. Gorman Coal 
Co. Extensive improvements are planned. 


Abner Lunsford, general manager of the 
Banner Fork Coal Corporation, belonging 
to the Ford interests, has been in Detroit 
on business. 


OHIO 


The Bureau of Mines has prepared a mo- 
tion picture, which will be loaned for ex- 
hibition, covering coal stripping operations 
in Ohio in connection with the use of heavy 
excavating machinery used in mining opera- 
tions. 


Suit has been filed in Toledo against 
the Manufacturers’ Coal Co. to have the 
company declared a bankrupt. The Davis- 
Lewis Coal Co., of Toledo, the Sunnybrook 
Coal Co. and the Mancourt Winters Coal 
Co. of Michigan are the plaintiffs. 


It is now announced that R. B. Isner 
is to have charge of the general Western 
business of the Old Dominion Coal Cor- 
poration with headquarters at Cincinnati. 


L. B. Ramsey, president of the Logan 
Fuel Co. of Charleston, was a recent visi- 
tor in Cincinnati. 


Russell V. Johnson of Cleveland has been 


named Ohio purchasing agent to succeed 
Edward J. Shattuck who resigned because 
of a controversy over coal contracts. He 
was treasurer under Governor Harry L. 
Davis when he was Mayor of Cleveland. 


F. W. Henry, president of the Kentenia 
Coal Co., will make the Cincinnati office 
of his company his headquarters until 
spring or later. He has been looking after 
the company’s tidewater business with his 
office in New York for over a year. 


Harry Walker, prominent coal operator 
and banker of Dillonvale, underwent an 
operation in Battle Creek recently. Mr. 
Walker, in addition to being president of 
banks in Dillonvale and _ Tiltonville, is 
president of the H. Walker Coal Co., at 
Adena, and the H. Walker Coal Mining 
Co., Tiltonville. 


L. A. Gilson, recently appointed general 
sales manager of the Maher Collieries Co., 
took up his new duties on Nov. 15th. For 
several years past Mr. 
fuel agent for the Cleveland Electric Ilu- 
minating Co... a concern which uses up- 
ward of a million tons of coal annually. 


S. J. Patterson Co., of Mayton, has 
secured the sole agency for seven mines 
of the Solvay Collieries Co., located in 
the Pocahontas No. 3 vein and the Tug 
River fields of the N. & W. in West 
Virginia. 

The Sterling Mine Supply & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been chartered with a capital 
of $100,000 by L. B. Turnbull, Jr., H. A. 
Bayless, John R. Schindel, Morrison H. 
Waite and E. M. Grooms. 


The Community Coal Co. has been in- 


-eorporated with a capital of $20,000 to 


mine coal in the eastern Ohio field. In- 
corporators are Thomas J. McNames J. 
H. Anderson, George L Sandrock, James 
McDonough and Albert W. Kennon. 


A. J. Salzer, of the Southern Coal Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Fairmont 
was at Akron recently. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The Hazel mine of the Chartiers Creek 
Coal Co., near Canonsburg is being put in 
readiness for operation. The plant has 
been closed since early in the spring. 


The question “When Is a Strike Over,” 
which has peen before the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Board for a year, is to be settled 
at a public hearing next February. The 
state Chamber of Commerce submitted the 
last suggestion to the board to the effect 
that when more than fifty per cent of the 
employees of a plant where a strike has 
occurred have returned to work the strike 
is over. This definition will be considered 
with others at a public hearing of the 
board to be held in February. 


Seward E. Button, chief of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Mines, with Thomas 
J. Williams, district inspector, has made 
an investigation of the mine fire at the 
Red Ash Mine of the Red Ash Coal Co., 
in Luzerne County. This fire, which has 
been raging for some time with disastrous 
results, will be taken in hand by the depart- 
ment and Chief Button says every effort 
will be made to extinguish it. 


Improvements in progress at the Auden- 
reid colliery of the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. will make that plant one 
of the most up-to-date in the Lehigh field. 


J. E.. Gaskill of the Southern Coal Cor- 
poration of Fairmont was in Pittsburgh re- 
cently calling on the coal trade. 


The State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has granted a hearing de novo in 
the case of Alex Phillips, Ernest, against 
the Jeffers & Clearfield Coal and Coke Co., 
Punxsutawney. The claimant appealed 
from the order of Referee Gleason, District 
No. 10, refusing a petition for a-review of 
the compensation award. In the case of 
Frank Cheely, Rillton, against the West- 
moreland Coal Co., Irwin, the board dis- 
missed an appeal by the company from 
the order of Referee Snyder, District No. 
5, granting a petition for reinstatement of 
the compensation award. The board has 
affirmed the findings of fact, conclusions of 
law and the award of the referee. 


Eugene S. Rielly, L. P. Monahan and L. 
A. Quinlivan announce their resignation as 
president, vice president and secretary re- 
spectively, of the Reilly-Peabody Fuel Co., 
whose name has now been changed to Pea- 
body Fuel Co., and also their resignation 
as officers of the American Coke Corpora- 
tion, affiliated enmpany of the Peabody Fuel 
Co. F. E. Peanody’s resignation as treas- 
urer of the Eastern Fuel Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, the Georges Creek Coal Mining Co., 
has been accepted. The present officers of 
the Eastern Fuel Co. are: Eugene S. 
Rielly, president, P. F. Merritt, vice presi- 
dent, Laurence A. Quinlivan, secretary- 
treasurer, E. Leon Carpen‘er, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. - 


Stockholders in the Hareo Coal Co., most 
of whom are residents of Johnstown, 
will receive their regular dividend this 
year of 1? per cent on preferred stock and 
@ dividend of 50c. on all common stock. 
The Harco company is one of the Cosgrove 
interests. This is the second dividend of 
the company on common stock and the 
eighth on the preferred stock. 


With the recent announcement of the 
adoption of the 1917 mining scale by the 
Brothers Valley Coal Co., of Somerset, 
labor trouble developed and the men af- 
filiated with the U. M. W. went on strike. 
The mines are being operated with a re- 
duced force until the ranks of the striking 
miners can be filled. The scale announced 
is $1.06 for pick mining and 65c. for ma- 
chine mining; outside laborers $4, and in- 
side laborers $4.77. 


John C. Cosgrove and a number of asso- 
ciates have acquired control of the Grazier 
Coal Mining Co., in Somerset County, near 
the town of Foustwell. The deal involves 
the purchase of approximately 1,183 shares 
of the mining company stock which were 
taken over at $105 per share. The former 
owners of the stock were the J. A. Grazier 
estate, the H. F. Grazier estate, Hon. John 
M. Rose, Mrs. Etta C. Sheridan, Mrs. 
Charles S. Alter, Mrs. Jessie S. Grazier, 
Emory C. Dodson and Dr. J. H. Grazier. 


The Clearfield Coal Corporation, has an- 
nounced from the New York office the pro- 
motion of H. B. Douglass to the position 
of assistant to the president with offices at 
Indiana. A. J. Musser, who has been head 
of the purchasing department for some time, 
has been appointed general manager with 
headauarters in Indiana, succeeding Mr. 
Douglass. 


COAL AGE 


The Girardville Mining Co., Philadel- 
phia, has notified the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth that it has in- 
creased its capital from $5,000 to $500,000. 


During the present year the Pennsyl- 
vania Workmen’s Compensation Board’s 
twelve referees have disposed of 3,391 
cases. This is 776 cases more than the 
record for the entire twelve months of 
1920, when 2,615 cases were disposed of 
by the referees. They still have 1,642 
cases pending and but few of these will be 
finally disposed of before the close of the 
year. 


The Pennsylvania State Water Supply 
Commission has approved the applications 
of the Wallwork Coal Co, to construct a 
culvert and change the channel of Red 
Bank Creek at Hawthorn, Clarion County, 
and of the East Windver Coal Co. to con- 
struct a bridge across Stoney Creek River 
near Kring Station, Somerset County. 


The Wenona Coal Co., Westmoreland 
County, has notified the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth at Harrisburg that it has 
dissolved. 


Lloyd Kniffin, formerly general manager 
of the Hanover Bessemer Iron and Copper 
Co. of Fierro, New Mex., has been ap- 
pointed construction engineer of the Ma- 
deira Hill Co. at Frackville. 





VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk office of the Central Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. has been closed, and 
George H. Loeb, Norfolk manager, will be 
transferred to the Cincinnati office of the 
company. 


H. M. Hall, president of the Fort Dear- 
born Coal Co., was in Norfolk recently 
calling on the trade and making a survey 
of business conditions. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In a report to Congress the Shipping 
Board states that the following claims 
have been settled: Berwind White Coal 
Co., $525 and $3,500; New England Fuel 


& Transportation Co., $150, $144 and 
$3,416; Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co,, 
$1,746; Westmoreland Coal Co., $1,124; 


Logan Coal & Supply Co., $6,000; Hutchin- 
son Coal Co., $2,532 and $4,071; Matlack 
Coal & Iron Co., $1,131; Rogla Coal & 
Oil Co., $79,705 and $4,391. 


In the annual report of the Interior De- 
partment submitted to the President by 
Secretary Albert B. Fall, it is stated that 
the general land office awarded under the 
leasing law 55 applications for coal pros- 
pecting permits, four leases and four li- 
censes covering 87,781 acres in the United 
States and three leases for coal mining in 
Alaska covering 4,520 acres, and approved 
coal entries for 3,394 acres. Receipts 
from coal leasés amounted to $8,683; roy- 
alty on coal mined in Colorado was $8,775. 
Coal entries received during the year 
amounted to 59; 66 were disposed of and 
14 are pending. In the United States coal 
prospecting permits were issued to 55 ap- 
plicants and four leases and four licenses 
were issued. In Alaska three coal leases 
were issued covering 4 520 acres, making a 
total of seven leases outstanding covering 
6540 acres in the Bering River field, 2,520 
in the Matanuska field, 1,400 acres in the 
Cook Inlet and 566 in the Nenana field. 


The Supreme Court, in an opinion by 
Justice McReynolds, dismissed the case 
from the California courts in which recov- 
ery of damages was sought from the 
Western Fuel Co. by administrators of 
M. Souza, a workman, who was killed 
while discharging a cargo of coal from a 
vessel by falling coal. 


Representative Parrish has introduced a 
bill to pay $564 to the Sewell Grain and 
Fuel Co., of Vernon, Tex., which it is said 
was wrongfully collected from the company 
by the government. 


The Department of Justice has filed a 
brief in the court asking that the refusal 
of the District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals to enjoin the Interior Department 
from cancelling land selections of the 
Santa Fe Pacific railroad, be sustained. 
The case originated on protest of Thomas 
Leaden that the selection of the lands by 
the railroad would create a monopoly of 
coal lands in the vicinity of Gallup, N. M. 
The government exchanged lands with the 
railroad but it is alleged that the lands 
Selected by the coal company were valued 
at from $62 to $83 an acre, while the 
government lands received in exchanee 
from the railroad were valued at only $20 
an acre. 
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The Supreme Court will not hear argu- 
ments in the Morrisdale Coal Co. case until 
early in January. This is due to the fact 
that argument of cases assigned for hear- 
ing in advance of cases on the regular 
docket will take up the intervening time, 
the coal case being on the regular docket 
and not especially assigned but taking its 
place in the call of the docket after cases 
advanced for argument. 


A committee representing common stock- 
holders of the Reading Co., has asked the 
Supreme Court to advance for hearing the 
case in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
Court growing out of dissolution of the 
Reading combine. The controversy is be- 
tween holders of the preferred and common 
stock of the Reading Co. It is understood 
that the ‘government and opposing counsel 
are agreeable to advancement of the case. 


The Bureau of Mines is conducting a 
number of coal investigations of interest. 
Co-operating with the Southern Appalachiam 
Coal Operators’ Association of Knoxville, 
the bureau has begun the work of sampling 
coal from mines in Tennessee and eastern 
Kentucky. The bureau has examined new 
coal stripping operations at Stigler, Has- 
Kell Co., Okla., where a steam _ shovel 
costing $100,000 has been installed, the: 
coal seam being 22 inches thick and the 
overburden from 12 to 20 ft. The peat: 
bogs of Wisconsin are being examined to 
ee their relation to the formation of° 
coal. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau plans to 
add ten valuation engineers on coal, timber 
and metals valuation of income tax returns. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. of. Cleve- 
land has completed arrangements for the 
construction of a_ steel tipple, equipped 
with shaker screens, picking tables, load- 
ing boxes etc., at its plant at Ethel, in the 
heart of the Logan region. 


New equipment is being added to the 
plant of the Robert Talbott Coal Co.. 
of Fairmont, at Lowesville, Monongalia 
County, this plant being on the Mononga-- 
hela Ry. New equipment consists of a 
rope and button conveyor and _ loading” 
equipment. 


Two large steel tipples have just been 
built by the Clinchfield Coal Corporation: 


~ at mines Nos. 8 and 9 at Moss, these mines 


being on the C., C. & O. 
equipment are conveyors, shaker screens, 
picking tables and loading booms. The 
company operates three mines at Moss, Va. 


In connection with the development of 
coal property at Burch, in the Mingo field, 
the Puritan Coal Co. has installed screen- 
ing, conveying and loading equipment and 
will soon be in a position to operate. 


Cc. H. Jenkins, secretary and treasurer’ 
of the Hutchinson Coal Co. with headquar- 
ters at Fairmont, having demonstrated his 
prowess as a golfer, has been presented 
with a silver loving cup as one of the win- 
ners in the annual tournament held by the 
Fairmont Country Club. 


The office of the Security Coal Co., just 
organized, will be in Fairmont. This con- 
cern will operate in Monongalia County, 
capitalized at $50,000. Among those active 
in the organization are R. Morgan, T. 
Frank Reed, C. F. Crane, B. M. Simpson, 
all of Fairmont; John R. Steel, of Bar- 
rackville. 


The West Penn Power Co. of Pittsburgh 
has applied to the County Court of Monon- 
galia County for permission to construct 
electric lines through Union district and 
also has applied to the Preston County 
court for the same privilege. From all that 
can be learned the West Penn company 
proposes to absorb a number of smaller 
power concerns, if possible, and to furnish 
power to a number of the mines in nor- 
thern West Virginia. 


Dave Fleming has been placed in charge 
of the Eccles property of the New River 
Collieries Co.. operating in the New River 
field, succeeding C. P. Munch, who has re- 
signed on account of poor health. 


Fred G. Wood, general manager of the 
Amigo Coal Co. of Amigo. has returned 
from a four months’ tour of the West. 


After spending the greater part of the 
summer and autumn on the Pacific Coast, 
Colonel James Stirrat, a well-known opera- 
tor of Raleigh, Logan and Fayette coun- 
ties, has returned to his headquarters in 
the Winding Gulf district. 


Major W. P. Tams, head of the Tams 
interests in the Winding Gulf region; and 
3. B. Clifton. president of the Raleigh 
Smokeless Fuel Co., have returned from @ 
hunting trip in the Maine woods. 


Included in the 
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At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the New River Coal Co., the largest com- 
pany operating in the New River field, it 
was decided to close down all the mines 
of the company until there is an improve- 
ment in market conditions. With coal 
around $2 per ton, it is said that it is no 
longer possible to operate the mines at a 
profit. There is also to be a substantial 
reduction in salaries, from the general 
manager down, the reduction in some in- 
stances amounting to as much as 50 per 
cent, 


Thirty-one men were killed as the re- 
sult of accidents in coal mines of West 
Virginia during October, according to the 
recent report of the State Department of 
Mines. 


T. W. Arnett, president of the Antler Coal 
Co. of Fairmont was called to Elkins on 
business late in November. 


A. Brooks Fleming, Jr., assistant to the 
president of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
“was in the East on a business trip recently. 


The Lundale Coal Co., Lundale, has pur- 
chased the MeGregor Coal Co., mines and 
all equipment at Slagle, and has started up 
full operation. These mines had been closed 
since July. 


In Greenbrier County, some five miles 
from Rainelle, a new smokeless field is 
being developed, with five operating com- 
panies already installing their plants: 
Along with the mining development there 
has been built a railroad. This connects 
with the Sewell Valley R.R. near Rainelle 
and the Sewell Valley R.R. connects with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Meadow Creek. 
The B. & O. has offered to build 15 miles 
on the main line and connect with the 
Greenbrier & Eastern on the Gauley River 
side. 


COAL AGE 


C. L.\Logan, who has been superintendent 
for the Four Seams Block Collieries Co., at 
Diablock, Ky., has severed his connection 
with this company and will be employed at 
Crumpler as superintendent for the Green- 
brier Coal & Coke Co. 


Charles V. Critchfield, of Mt. Vernon and 
Cleveland, vice president of the Domestic 
Coke Corporation of Fairmont, was in that 
city recently, looking over the corporation’s 
plant. 


A. D. Showalter, after several months 
spent at his former home at Denver, has 
joined the forces of the Diamond and 
Forest Coal companies in Fairmont. 


oO. W. Rider, identified with the Morgan- 
town Coal Co. was in the Buffalo market 
for a few days recently. 


A visitor in the Fairmont region recently 
was T. H. Johnson, of Bellaire, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake Coal Co. Mr, 
Johnson also paid a visit to Morgantown. 


At Lewisburg, Judge Sharp recently sen- 
tenced Steve Collins, Walter Asbury, Lige 
Cline, John C, McCoy and Bill Estep to 
two and one-half years each in the peni- 
tentiary at hard labor, and William Scar- 
berry to two years, they having been con- 
victed of participation in the shooting up 
of Mohawk on Sept. 21, 1920. These men 
were all members of the \United Mine 
Workers who were on strike in Mingo 
County, and the evidence proved that they 
were endeavoring to close down the Mo- 
hawk Coal and Coke Co.’s property, a Mc- 
Dowell County and non-union mine. 

The Boone County Coal Corporation, 
Sharples, announces the following changes 
in its organization: A. F. Martin, appointed 
sales manager; vice R. B. Isner, resigned; 
Oo. M. Hayden, appointed auditor; vice 
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A. F. Martin; J. P. Colgan, appointed pur- 
chasing agent; vice R. B. Isner, resigned. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A cablegram from London received at 
the office of the Granby Consolidated Min- 
ing, Smelting & Power Co. announces that 
the Privy Council has handed down judg- 
ment allowing the appeal of Charles Wil- 
son v. the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Ry., a 
subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Ry., 
and dismissing a similar appeal in the 
case of the Esquimalt & Nanaimo Ry. v. 
Elizabeth Dunlop. The appeal was with 
relation to an action on the part of the 
railway company to set aside the Crown 
grants to coal lands, which the Granby 
company had purchased in good faith and 
which it had developed. The decisions not 
only firmly establish the titles to the coal 
lands with the Granby company, but, being 
a test case, it automatically establishes the 
right to Crown grants by settlers. There 


are at the present time 172 .applications ~ 


for such grants on file. Much of these 
cover valuable coal lands, and the aggre- 
gate amount of money involved is large. 


ONTARIO 


The Fish Coal Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 
been awarded the contract for the supply 
of coal up to April 1, to the waterworks 
branch of the Toronto Department of Pub- 
lic Works. : 


George Bauder, of the Berwind Fuel Co., 
Cleveland, and R. M. Hamilton, of the Jef- 
ferson Gas Coal Co., Pittsburgh, were recent 
business callers on the coal trade in 
Toronto. ; . ‘ : 








Traffic News 





In the complaint of the Far West Clay 
Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends that 
shipments of coal from Burnett, Durham, 
Kankaskat and Morristown, Wash., to Clay 
City, Wash., during federal control were 
properly routed but that the rates were un- 
reasonable. 


The I. C. C. has postponed_from Jan. 1 
to Jan. 31, pending investigation, the tak- 
ing effect of reduced rates on coal proposed 
by Henry Ford on his road, the Detroit, 
Toledc & Ironton R.R. 


The commission has authorized the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, the Hazard Coal Operators’ Ex- 
change and the Harlan County Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association to intervene ‘in the com- 
plaint of the Cincinnati Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, involving rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from mines on the L. & N. in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, to 
points in the metropolitan Cincinnati, 
Ohio, district and to points in Kentucky 
from points in Virginia and Tennessee. 


In the complaint of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Iron Co., the I. C. C. decides that the 
rate on coke from St. Paul to St. Louis in 
1918 was not unreasonable. 


The L’Anguille River Ry. Co., and others, 
of Little Rock, complain that the rates on 
coal from points in Kentucky to Marianna, 
Ark., are unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Cannelton Sewer 
Pipe Co., an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that rates on bituminous coal from mines 
in the Boonville, Ind., district to Hunting- 
burg, Tell City. and Cannelton, Ind., dur- 
ing federal control were not. unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Edwards and 
Bradford Tumber Co., the commission 
holds that the rate on coal from Kenil- 
worth, Utah, to Hillyard, Wash., is not un- 
reasonable, but that it is prejudicial, and 
prescribes a relationship for the future. 


The Covert Gear Co., Inec., and others 
of Lockport, N. Y., allege unreasonable 
rates on coal from points in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Virginia to Lockport. 








Publications Received 





Design of Atmospheric Gas Burners— 
Technologic Paper of the Bureau of ‘Stan- 
dards, Department of Commerce, No. 193. 
Pp, 62; 7x 10'in.; illustrations and éharts. 
The first of an extensive investigation of 
the design of gas burners. 


Operating Regulations to Govern Coal- 
Mining Methods of Miners’ Safety and Wel- 
fare of Miners on Leased Lands on’ the 
Public Domain—Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. Pp. 48; 6 x 9 in. 


Artificial Gas and Byproducts in 1917-18, 
by R. S: McBride, United States Geological 
Survey, 61 pages, 41 tables, 4 diagrams 
Shows average and extreme conditions of 
operation for various types and sizes of gas 
plants. 


Metal-Mine Accidents in the . United 
States, 1919—Department of the. Interior, 
Bureau of Mines. | Technical Paper 286, 
Pp. 99; 6 x 9 in. Containing supplemental 
labor and accident tables for the years 1911 
to 1919 inclusive. ; 


Oil Camp Sanitation—Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, .Technical Paper 
261, -Pp. 32; 6.x..9 im.; illustrated. - De- 
scribing -sanitary conditions: in. ‘‘boom” 
communities and- suggestions for bettering 
their conditions. 


The Merchants’ Association 
York—New York: City, Year Book 1921, 
Pp. 338; 7 x 10 in.; illustrated. Defining 
the purposes of the association and de- 
scription of year’s activities. . 


The Geology and Coal Resources of 
Dickenson County, Virginia—vVirginia Geo- 
logical Survey, University of Virginia. Bul- 
letin XXII. Pp, 224;-7x10 in.; illustrations, 
charts and tables. Prepared in co-operation 
with the United States Geological Survey. 


of New 








_ Trade Catalogs 





Sullivan Rotators—Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 70-W, replacing 
Bulletin 70-J. Pp. 31; 6 x 9 in:; illustrated. 
Description of rotator hammer drills, ““DP- 
33,” “DP-32” and “DP-37”.—Advertiser. 


Pulverized Fuels — Hardinge Co., New 
York; N. Y. Catalog. 9...Pp.-16;.9 x11 ins; 
illustrated. Description of .the Hardinge 
Mill, adapted to the pulverization of coal. 


Oil Engines—Vacuum Oil Co.,:New York, 
Ni: oY 2 Pps 222%, 9: e115 ins Allustratéd: 
Containing educational data on oil engines, 
surface ignition type.—Advertiser.-: 


Stationary Steam Engines—Vacuum: Oil 
Co., New York, N. Y. Pp. 31; °9 x 11 in-; 
illustrated. Educational work covering steam 
valve and cylinder lubrication, stationary 
steam engines,—Advertiser. Set 


Welding Torch and Carrying Case Out- 
fit—Davis-Bournonville _Co., Jersey. - City, 
Ny J... Pp.. 115.3 x, 6 in.;.ilustrated..+ De- 
scription of compact welding - outfit.. and 
carrying case. «= +. EU TER : : 


Flory Capstans—S. Flory Mfg. Co., ‘Ban- 
gor, Pa. Catalog 33. Pp. 143-6. x79 "in; 


illustrated. Describing hand, steam and 


electric capstans manufactured by the com-_ 


pany.—Advertiser. ‘ 


Atlas Valves and Regulators Atlas 
Vilve..Co., Newark .N. J. Junior Catalog 
21, Pp. 20;.3% x 6 in.; illustrated. De- 
scribing reducing valves, pump governors, 
pressure regulators, ete. 


Modern Mine Transportation—Hnterprise 
Foundry & Machine Works, Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn. Pp. 23; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. De- 
scription of manufacture and use of Enter- 
prise Chilled Car Wheels.—Advertiser. 


Power Transformers — Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 1108. 
Pp. 32; 8 x 103% in.; illustrated.  Descrip- 
tion of the more common types of Allis- 
Chalmers Power 'Transfomers.—A dvertiser. 


Wooden Tanks for Every Purpose—The 
Hauser-Stander Tank, Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pp. 62. . Illustrations, charts and_ tables, 
6.x 9 in.. Describing water -storage tanks 
for coal mines, ete.—Advertiser. . 








_ Obituary | 


‘ 





James Redding, owner of the ‘Dysart 
Coal Co., Dysart, Pa., died suddenly at his 
home in_ Altoona, ‘recently, from heart 
disease. Mr. Redding was 56 years old. 


_ J. Stuart. Frame of the firm. of Frame, 
Friend & Sitneman, Inc., Grand. Central 
Terminal, N. Y, City, died on Dec. 5.- He 
was formerly with the Davis: Coal & Coke 
Co. of Baltimore, and had been directly 
gonneoted with the coal. business since 








Coming Meetings ae 














The American Institute of: Consulting En- 
gineers, Inc., will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. 16, 1922,. at the Engineers’. Club, 32 
West. 40th St., New_York City, Secretary 
in A. Molitor, 35 Nassau St., New. York 

ity. ; nyt 


‘New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its: annual meeting Jan. 10; 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next:meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at. Knoxville,.Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McGoy, Knoxville,,.Tenn,. . + Peek 

Pike County Coal’ Operators will’ hold 
their annual meeting Jan. 6, 1922, at Pike- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, F. E. Millér;’' Pike- 
ville, Ky. 
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Judge Anderson’s Judicial Errors Not 


Without Their Benefit 


IGHLY technical is the characterization applied to 

the opinion handed down last week by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago on Judge Anderson’s 
famous injunction against the check-off. The outcome, 
however, plainly enough is an upsetting of Judge Ander- 
son’s theory and contention and a reversal for those who 
expected thus to be relieved without more ado of the 
burden of the check-off. For the Borderland Coal 
Corporation ‘and the non-union operators the victory 
may not prove to be empty; time alone and the final 
decree of the Indianapolis court, to which the plea is 
again remanded for hearing, will tell. 

So broad and sweeping was the original decree and 
so far does it appear that Judge Anderson overstepped 
“the limitations of the case and his own jurisdiction,” 
that all hope of settling the question of the check-off 
by court processes is now behind us. It is true there 
remains the indictment under the Sherman law of 226 
coal operators, miners and others, in which the check- 
off practice is under fire, but so many other matters 
are involved in this case and the time of its trial and 
settlement are so remote as not to figure in present 
counsels. 

The check-off is illegal, it appears, only when the 
money collected thereby is put to illegal use. That 
Judge Anderson had decided otherwise caused wonder- 
ment among the laity in no way connected with the coal 
industry and not smarting under the evils of the 
practice. We find among those who wholeheartedly 
sympathize with the opposition of coal operators to the 
check-off a disposition to regard the decision of the 
Chicago court as reasonable and to have been expected. 
The sentiment of such observers is that the check-off 
should go but that it must be removed by another route, 
although perhaps on the same basis of reasoning. 

Hence, unless the unexpected occurs, the check-off will 
be an issue in the wage negotiations early next spring. 
The few days that intervened between the original 
decree of Judge Anderson and the stay of judgment 
by the Chicago court afforded striking evidence of the 
temper of the coal operators with respect to the time- 
dishonored practice of the check-off. Indiana, of course, 
being indisputably within the jurisdiction of the Indian- 
apolis court, would have obeyed. Illinois, wavering 
between the Indianapolis decree and that of a state 
court running counter to it, gave evidence of a desire 
to be purged of the check-off. Ohio, Pittsburgh and 
central Pennsylvania decided to accept the competency 
and obey the injunction of the Indianapolis court. The 
check-off was slated to go. Whether it can be over- 
thrown in the next scale meetings remains to be seen. 
So tenaciously will the union ciing to this—to them— 
life-giving privilege, that he who elects to oppose it 
faces a severe trial of force. 


We stand with those who believe the check-off of 
today must be abolished in the interest of truly repre- 
sentative unionism and the good name of the coal indus- 
try. The judicial errors of Judge Anderson have not 
been without advantage in centering thought and opin- 
ion on the check-off. 


Wherein Lies the Greater Opportunity? 


HO will eventually own the coal mines—the con- 
sumers or the purchasers? Wherein lies the 
greater opportunity for profit—in operating coal mines 
or in selling coal? Or is the real chance for wealth 
from coal in the holding of the resource, the coal land? 
The past five or six years have chronicled a definite 
movement of the control of coal production to the con- 
sumer. To understand this development it is only neces- 
sary to recognize coal as a raw material for industry. 
If the finished product be iron and steel, then the pro- 
ducer inherently turns to ownership of ore-bearing lands 
and iron mines, coal lands and coal mines, limestone and 
dolomite quarries, coke ovens and even railroads. The 
Steel Corporation is a typical large example of vertical 
combine, being essentially self-contained as regards 
reserves and producing units for all raw materials 
entering into its final products. The second largest 
steel company, the Bethlehem, now owns coal mines to 
supply its normal requirements. Other steel companies 
own mines sufficient to supply all or large portions of 
their requirements for byproduct, gas and steam coal. 
Railroads likewise, particularly in the West and 
Middle West, are owners and operators of coal mines 
for engine fuel. In some instances, as in Illinois, the 
railroads have long-time cost-plus contracts for entire 
mine outputs, which has the same effect on the commer- 
cial demand as if owned outright by the consumer. 
Some industrials which are large coal consumers, as the 
Semet-Solvay, own and operate many coal mines. Henry 
Ford mines the coal he burns as well as other raw mate- 
rials used in his manufacturing establishments. 

Public utilities are fast entering the field as owners 
and operators of coal mines. Fuel is the one important 
raw material for the production of steam-generated 
electric power and many central-station operators are 
numbered among the coal operators. The plant and 
equipment of one of the newest and largest of these is 
described at length in this week’s issue. A mine plant 
has here been designed under the ideal condition of a 
uniform and predetermined output definitely assured. 
Operating conditions are likewise ideal, for “car short- 
age’ has been eliminated as a factor limiting production 
and “no-market” losses are reduced to the minimum. 

It may be assumed that with these advantages and 
the best and latest equipment, both above and» below 
ground, the cost of production will be correspondingly 
low. The company operating the coal mine in this in- 
stance is separate but subsidiary to the power company 
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and it follows as a matter of good business that the 
coal will be carried on the books of both to show a profit 
for the producing unit. But, lacking selling expense 
and with inherently low cost, it may well be that the coal 
company will be enabled to sell the power company at a 
figure that will make it difficult for other power com- 
panies without coal properties to compete, which cir- 
cumstance will promote the acquisition of coal mines by 
the other public utilities. Thus is the unregulated coal 
industry in process of absorption by the highly regul- 
lated public utility. Even the retailer is becoming coal 
producer, it having been announced recently that the 
largest coal dealer in New York City is now part owner 
of an anthracite producing company. 

It may not be far from the mark to say that the 
commercial coal business of this country has not in- 
creased materially in recent years; that the greatest 
increments to consumptive capacity have been and are 
being supplied by the development of new mines or the 
purchase of old mines by the consumer. 

The corollary, of course, is for the coal producer to 
be owner of the business or industry that consumes his 
coal. One nationally known coal operator is a director 
in many of the enterprises to which he sells coal. Not 
a few producers and wholesalers have retail coal yards 
to facilitate the distribution of their product. Another 
producer of coal is partner in a byproduct coke oven 
enterprise that takes part of his coal output. 

Because of the widespread use of coal there is no 
possibility of the commercial coal industry ever being 
wholly absorbed by the user, but there are several con- 
sequences of even partial control that are worthy of 
note. The industrially owned mine need not fight for 
a market; cost of production is something to be absorbed 
in the selling price of the final product. Therefore the 
incentive is to maintain continuous operation. Strikes 
are to be avoided. There is lacking the outside pressure 
for lower costs through lower wages. The next step 
after an industrial acquires a coal mine is to buy coal 
cars, and it has been the general experience that private 
coal cars receive a preference in handling—are given an 
advantage on the rails. 

On the other hand, at the industrial mines we are apt 
to find the mining practice giving the highest recovery 
of coal from the ground. A commercial operator, beset 
by keen competition, gets his coal in the cheapest man- 
ner, but the industrial coal operator can and does afford 
the practice in mining that comes nearest to taking 100 
per cent of the deposit. 


A Promise in Fulfillment 


O BE invited to Washington and to have support 

in high places, to be admitted into the common 
counsel of business and government, is an experience 
until last week denied the heckled coal operators since 
the days of Secretary Lane and of Dr. Garfield. 

The occasion was a meeting called to find a way to 
effect a cut in freight rates on coal to tidewater for 
export, in a last desperate effort to save the remains of 
our foreign business. Week by week for three or more 
months the volume of cargo coal for offshore has been 
dwindling, in part because abroad, as here, consumption 
of coal and demand are low, but largely because Great 
Britain has been underbidding us. 

Shipments on a contract for gas coal in Italy obtained 
for this country were hardly under way when suddenly 
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stopped by a series of incidents abroad and cabled 
excuses. The world spot market is as enticing to buy- 
ers one place as another and English coal at some $2 
less per ton delivered has been substituted for the 
American. Factors supplying bunker stations in the 
West Indies—business that belongs here as much as 
that of the Channel Islands does to England—have told 
the government that English shippers are in a way to 
supplant American coal at our front door. In fact, a 
dramatic climax, as it were, in the tragedy of our ailing 
export trade was the recent delivery in our seaports, 
both Pacific and Atlantic, of coal from Great Britain. 

To meet this competition, which threatens not trade 
born of the war but business established ten or more 
years ago, the coal operators have cut mine prices to 
the bare bone. Ocean freights in foreign-flag boats can 
be had below cost; there remains but the railroad 
freight to tidewater that is still on a high perch. From 
$1.40 pre-war to $2.80 now, the rail rate on a gross ton 
of coal from the Smokeless fields to Hampton Roads 
stands doubled. It is to lower this rate by at least $1 
that the government and coal operators are pressing the 
railroads. 

That the coal exporters turned to the Department of 
Commerce and that Mr. Hoover not only expressed 
polite governmental interest in their problem but ener- 
getically took up the fight in their behalf is gratifying 
evidence that at last business has an avenue of approach 
to Washington that is the zenith of our hopes, as the 
invitations to Washington of Mr. Calder a year ago were 
the nadir. 

The railroads may or may not extend the necessary 
relief in export coal rates, and if they do, but a small 
portion of the coal producers will be directly bénefited. 
The really important issue is that it has been demon- 
strated that there is a place in the government in Wash- 
ington to which the coal industry can take its problems 
of commerce and that there is a man who has the wisdom 
to appraise a situation and the courage and ability to 
pursue a solution. Even the slow-minded can now per- 
ceive what Mr. Hoover meant last spring when he said 
he planned to make the Department of Commerce an 
aid to industry. 


IN VIEW OF A REPORT by a prominent firm of certified 
public accountants controverting the claim of the Bureau 
of Mines that the Government Fuel Yard has effected a 
saving on the coal handled through it for government use, 
Representative Rhodes, chairman of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining of the House of Representatives, has 
promised to reopen hearings before pressing the fuel yard 
bill, which now is on the House calendar. The accountants 
who went over the fuel yard’s accounts and who assert that 
the government suffered a loss through this operation were 
retained by the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Frederick Stephens, president of that organization, 
and Joseph O’Toole, its secretary, spent several days in 
Washington last week. The accountant’s report was laid 
before the chairmen of the committees on mines and min- 
ing of the Senate and of the House and also before General 
Dawes and Colonel Mosely, of the Bureau of the Budget. 





PRIVATE FUNDS IN SUFFICIENT VOLUME to make possible a 
comprehensive study of seasonal coal movements are as- 
sured. The study is to be begun at once under the general 
auspices of the Committee on Mining of the President’s 
conference on unemployment. This is the first of a series 
of surveys which are to be carried out by Edward E. Hunt, 
secretary of the conference, in co-operation with the 
Department of Commercee. 
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SPRINGDALE HEADFRAME, PREPARATION PLANT, HOIST HOUSE AND CENTRAL STATION 


Springdale Mine Furnishes Fuel to West Penn Power Co. 
Plant, Cleaning Every Car of Coal Before Weighing 


Coal Screened to Lump, Nut and Slack Before Picking — For Weighing, 
Last Two Sizes Are United and Reassembled, but Not Mixed with First 
— Lump Is Then Crushed and with Nut and Slack Goes to Boilers 


By D. J. BAKER 
Charleston, W. Va. 


INING ENGINEERS have often wondered that 

coal should so frequently be hauled many miles 

from the tipple to power plants which might 
much more profitably be erected there or at least at a 
short distance away and have explained the uneconomi- 
cal arrangement either by reflections on the conserva- 
tism of the coal operator or on his lack of knowledge of 
the public-utility business. The right place for the 
power-generating equipment is at the mine, for thereby 
the expense of transportation and the uncertainties of 
railroading are avoided. 

At the Springdale mine of the Allegheny-Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, a subsidiary of the West Penn Power 
Co., no room could be found on the eastern bank of the 
river for the construction of a tipple and power plant. 
On the west side of the river the land is more level than 
is the east side, where the power company is possessed 
of a 4,000-acre tract of the “Thick Freeport” coal. 
Consequently twin tunnels were dug under the river 
from the steep bank on one side to the more nearly level 
slopes of the opposite bank. 

The buildings have been erected in a swamp on 
foundations of such height as will permit 20 to 30 ft. 
of ashes to be dumped around the plant, thus giving a 
large level area on which operations may be conducted 
without interference from high water. 

As the power plant doubtless is destined to be operat- 
ing long after the last ton of coal is removed from the 
large acreage available, recourse is to be had later to 
river- or rail-borne coal. This coal will be delivered to 
a storage yard, whence it will be transported by a con- 
veyor to the overhead bins of the plant. 

In the instance here outlined the coal plant is merely 
an accessory of the power plant, which was erected by 


a power-plant company to meet the power needs of a 
region that is rapidly calling for more and more pur- 
chased power. The West Penn Power Co. has taken a 
large and valuable part in the supply of power to this 
region. 

In designing the coal-handling equipment on the tip- 
ple, provisions were made for receiving foreign or 
storage coal into the building. Such coal will be crushed 
and prepared in the same fashion as that now accorded 
the local product. 

Both tipple and power plant have been laid cut and 
equipped so that they may function together in such 
manner as to effect the most economical production of 
power at present possible. The preparator has a ca- 
pacity of 500 tons per hour, and the coal-hauling equip- 
ment receiving foreign fuel into the building has a like 
capacity. For transporting the coal from the tipple to 
the bunkers over the power house and distributing it 
evenly, six belt conveyors are utilized. These have an 
aggregate length including return strands of more than 
1,500 ft. The foreign-coal conveyor, which is of the 
steel-apron type, is 148 ft. long. 

The coal in the mine cars is discharged underground 
in a two-car rotary dump and lifted from the shaft 
bottom in tandem skips. Each skip has two compart- 
ments, one above the other, each of which is discharged 
through an automatic gate operated by a connecting rod 
common to both. 

The tipple, or preparator, was designed by the com- 
pany engineers. The general scheme was then detailed 
by Heyl & Patterson, Inc., Pittsburgh, which firm also 
fabricated and erected the building. It is built of a 
structural steel framework, composed mainly of H- and 
I-beam sections, and given the customary covering of 
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corrugated asbestos siding. The four headframe col- 
umns, as well as the connecting struts and braces, are 
given a protection of reinforced concrete from the shaft 
collar to a point 48 ft. above it. 

The shafts supporting the head sheaves are 12 in. in 
diameter and made of forged steel. They are turned to 
10-in. in diameter within the journals that run in 
liberally proportioned ring oiling boxes rigidly bolted to 
heavy steel beam supports. 

A pair of the heaviest sheaves in the district are used. 
Each is 10 ft. in diameter and built up of a cast-iron 
rim and hub with double wrought-iron spokes. The.rim 
in each instance is of heavy section with a deep groove 
to accommodate a rope 1{-in. ir diameter to which the 
tandem skips are attached. Each skip when loaded will 
weigh about twenty tons, hence the large cable. Inci- 
dentally this rope is one of the heaviest, if not the heav- 
iest, employed in the western end of the state. 

After the mine product has been discharged from each 
compartment of the skip it enters one of two pairs of 
receiving pans, one pair being provided for each com- 
partment of the shaft. These receiving pans lie one 
above the other, so that each carload of coal may not 
lose its identity. This is desirable for reasons that will 
be mentioned later. Each pan is built up of {-in. steel 
plates and angles and is equipped with 7e-in. flaring side 
guards to prevent loss by spillage. The bottoms of the 
pans are constructed of g-in. steel wearing plate, and 
the sides are 24 in. high. Each plate section is re- 
newable. 

A flygate, forming a section of the bed, allows rock 
and refuse carried by either compartment of the skip 





HEADFRAME, PREPARATOR AND FOREIGN-COAL 
CONVEYOR 

Coal from other mines can be brought in by railroad or by boat. 
If it comes by railroad it is dumped into a large steel hopper 
and carried by a reciprocating feeder to an apron conveyor, which 
delivers it to the hoppers above the rolls. If it arrives by boat a 
gantry puts it. either where a locomotive crane can deliver it to 
the railroad hopper or into storage, where it can be placed on 
railroad cars which carry it to the hopper. — It can also be put 
into storage from railroad cars if that disposition of it is desired. 
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to be shunted directly to a rock bin. This fly is operated 
electrically from the shaft bottom. The operating mech- 
anism consists of a compressed-air cylinder and con- 
trolling valve, the latter actuated by a solenoid receiv- 
ing current from a push-button control located con- 
venient to the car-dump operator at the shaft bottom. 

Thus when a skip compartment is loaded with rock at 
the bottom, the refuse material is properly directed 
into a chute and away from the preparation equipment 
by the mere pushing of a button, which throws the 
gate in the desired direction. 

Heretofore, and particularly where self-dumping 
cages are used, the practice has been to station a man 
on the tipple to operate the flygate. When a car of 
rock was hoisted to the surface, he had to be signalled 
from below. This, of course, entails a certain appre- 
ciable loss of time, besides being prodigal of labor. 
With an arrangement such as the one at Springdale 
the men on the preparator are unmindful of whether 
rock or coal is being carried in the skip, so complete 
are the mechanical arrangements in this respect. 


Rock CARS CAUSE NOT AN INSTANT’S DELAY 


The methods of handling rock at this plant are un- 
usual. No time is lost at the bottom in shunting cars 
out of a trip arriving at the landing. Each car passes 
through the rotary dump in its proper order regardless 
of what it contains. As a result all cars underground 
are in service and none lies about idle because the rock- 
disposal equipment is temporarily overburdened. A 
continuous and uninterrupted flow of cars takes place 
to and from the workings. Such a condition must ob- 
tain if the mine is to be operated economically. 

From the receiving pans the coal passes by gravity 
to receiving hoppers having top dimensions of 7 x 18 ft. 
and a capacity of 44 tons. Beneath each hopper an 
apron feeder 7 ft. long has been installed to control the 
delivery of coal to the screening rig. Each is built 
of two strands of steel-bushed roller chain to which 
are attached {-in. double-beaded pressed-steel pans 42. 
in. wide, the whole forming a continuous belt. Each 
of these devices delivers run-of-mine product to one of 
two lump screens at the rate of 620 tons per hour. 


EACH COAL CAR CAN BE PICKED SEPARATELY 


It will be recalled that the preparator has a capacity 
of 500 tons per hour. The coal is delivered to the 
screens at a higher rate in order that there may be a 
vacant space on the tables between all skiploads. Thus 
each car sent out may be picked separately. 

The feeding apparatus in each instance is driven from 
the tail shaft of the lump or nut table that it serves, 
transmission being made through a roller chain. The 
driving sprocket is equipped with a jaw clutch, so that 
the feeding mechanism may be stopped independently of 
the picking tables. Each feeder is self-contained on a 
riz‘d structural-steel frame having steel-angle tracks 
and {-in. side plates to prevent spillage. 

I’rom the feeder the coal is delivered to the screening 
rig, which also is in duplicate. This is of the gravity 
bar type. Here the product is separated into what may 
be termed lump and undersize, the division being made 
at about 3 in. in diameter. Each separator is 6 ft. long — 
and 4 ft. wide and is built up of 4-in. side and bottom 
plates, the sides being raised to a height of 18 in. 

At times it is desirable to deliver the mine product di- 
rect to the picking tables in order that it may be cleaned 
and weighed before being loaded into railroad cars for 
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placing in storage. Accordingly, veil plates that read- 
ily may be lowered into place are hinged to the side of 
the screens. Each screen section is constructed of 
standard tapered bars with the lower ends turned back- 
ward so as to form steps, thus making the surface self- 
cleaning. The upper ends and centers of the screen bars 
are supported in notched bearers and their lower ends 
are spaced on a rod by means of pipe separators, so as to 
provide an interval of about 3 in. between adjacent bars. 

Undersize, or material going through the screen, drops 
onto the nut screen below. The smaller coal is thus 
separated into nut and slack before the product reaches 
the picking table. The lower screen is of the same di- 
mensions as the one above it, but is of a different type 
of construction, being built up of double-notch bearers 
spaced on 30-in. centers carrying standard steel tapered 
bars held in position by a dead plate. These bars are 

given a 14-in. spacing. Coal passing them is termed 
slack. From both lump and nut screens the coal is fed to 
the picking tables by gravity, the contents of alternate 
skip compartments being delivered to each table. 

A special picking table has been installed for the lump 
coal with provision for a duplicate unit to be installed 
later. The table is 29 ft. long and 5 ft. wide. It was 
assumed in designing the plant that roughly 50 
per cent of the run-of-mine product would bear separa- 
tion into lump and a similar amount into nut and slack. 
Thus when the lump product is distributed on the tables, 
having a speed of 50 ft. per minute, this size is carried 
to a depth of 5 in. The lump from each mine car is 
picked separately, as has been already mentioned. A 
vacant space is formed on each table due to alternate 
skiploads being distributed to both conveyors. In this 
way each table can handle 155 tons of lump per hour. 
- Each picking table is constructed of two strands of 
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Another View of Preparation 
Plant and Headframe 


This shows the two conveyor sheds. The 
conveyor in one takes the foreign coal 
to the hoppers and rolls, and the other 
takes the prepared coal from the prep- 
aration plant to the power plant. This 
view is taken from the river bank. The 
shafts on which the head sheaves run 
are 12 in. in diameter and are turne] 
down to 10 in. within the journals. Each 
sheave is 10 ft. in diameter, and the 
rope which passes over it has a diameter 
of 127 in. The skips, which are double 
decked, when loaded weigh 20 tons. The 


building is covered with asbestos-covered 
sheet iron. 


12-in. pitch steel-link roller chain running on 5-in. 
diameter rollers. Quarter-inch steel pans 5 ft. in length 
are attached to this chain, so as to form a continuous 
conveyor. The chain is made up of 3 x 2-in. bars set 
two and two and connected by 1-in. diameter steel pins 
which extend across the conveyor beneath the pans, 
coupling the two strands of chain together. Steel-tube 
bushings are attached to the pins so as to form an easy 
bearing surface for the rollers and links. 

Each table is driven by a 15-hp. motor through a 
silent-chain transmission, one cut-steel gear reduction 
and a thimble-roller chain. Both tables are self-con- 
tained on a rigid structural-steel frame and operate 
over 20-lb. steel rail tracks. Each also is equipped with 
4-in. stationary side-guard plates, preventing spillage. 

From the nut screens and slack pans the smaller sizes 
are delivered by chute to a combined nut-coal picking 
table and slack conveyor located on a lower floor directly 
under the lump picking table. This table is of the same 
design as the lump tables, except that partitions divide 
the conveying surface into three compartments. The 
two outer compartments are 24 in. wide and carry the 
nut, while the inner one of the same width contains the 
slack. The table is driven by a countershaft from the 
nearby lump table through chain transmission. 

Discharge chutes at the lower end of each lump and 
nut-and-slack table deliver these sizes into a two-com- 
partment weigh pan, the lump going into one hopper and 
the cleaned nut and slack into another. A flygate is 
installed where the tables approach each other at the 
weigh pan so that all the coa! may be delivered to the 
lump compartment when, in emergency, the screens are 
not utilized and the picking tables are transporting 
nothing but run-of-mine. 

Each weigh pan has an individual capacity of 5 tons. 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF HEADFRAME AND PREPARATION PLANT 


The plan shows the unusually large rail- 
road hopper over which two tracks, well 
separated, pass. From the elevation can is relatively 
be seen the height of the headframe, which makes 


shallow 


Each is built with two compartments, one container 
holding the lump and having a capacity of 2} tons, and 
the other, of 23-ton capacity, receiving the nut and 
slack. Here the two sizes are weighed together on 
scales equipped with a quick-weighing dial. 

As will be noted, only one unit of picking table and 
weigh pans is installed. Space is provided in the tipple 
structure for a duplicate installation to be erected when 
needed for full capacity. 

From the lump compartment of the weigh pans, after 
weighing, the coal enters a double-forked chute. (One 
branch may be utilized—as is usually the case—to de- 
liver this size to a hopper located over the crushers, 
or the other chute may be employed when it is desired 
to load the coal into railroad cars beneath the build- 
ing for placing in storage. The chute from the nut 
and slack compartment of each weigh pan is similar in 
shape and purpose to the lump chutes, in that one 
branch may be used to deliver the finer sizes to a 
roll feeder over a belt conveyor, while the other fork 
permits the product to be loaded into railroad cars and 
thence placed in storage. A flvgate is employed to direct 
the coal into the proper branch of the chute. 

Both pairs of chutes are built up of }-in. steel plate 
and angles with sides 18 in. high. A gate of chop type 
is installed in the railway delivery lump chute, so that 
cars may be changed on the tracks without hindering 
steady operation on the tipple. These gates are operated 
through suitable mechanism from the track level. The 
discharge ends of both slack and lump chutes are hinged 
and counterweighted, thereby permitting them to be 
raised out of the way when not in use. A clearance of 
22 ft. is made possible by this arrangement. 


has to be excessively high to take care of 
both decks of the skip hoist. 


up in part for the shortness of the 


underground lift. The plant is built solely 
for preparing stoker fuel. The concrete 
foundations are set high so that in places 
30 ft. of fill can be provided. 


The shaft 


but the headframe 


If the coal in the lump compartment of the weigh 
pan is not intended to be loaded out for storage, it is 
directed by the flygate, already referred to, to one 
of two crusher hoppers, each of which has a capacity 
of five tons. The bottom of each hopper is equipped 
with a reciprocating feeder. 

The feeding pans are 42 in. wide and 5 ft. 8 in. long. 
Each is supported as an individual unit on four 8-in. 
diameter single-flange bronze-bushed cast-iron rollers. 
Each is driven through a countershaft from its crusher 
by means of a belt, a spur-gear reduction, adjustable 
cranks and connecting rods. The design of the cranks 
is such that any length of feeder stroke up to 6 in. may 
be obtained. The maximum capacity of the feeders is 
about 175 tons per hour. , 

From the feeders the coal may be directed into either 
of the crushers. Provision has been made for the in- 
stallation of a third crusher, which will be held as 
a Spare, except when coal is being reclaimed from 
storage while the preparator apparatus is operating to 
capacity. The crushers are of Heyl & Patterson 
manufacture and each has a capacity of 175 tons per 
hour. Each is composed of four 30 x 42-in. rolls, self- 
contained within a heavy cast-iron frame. The upper 
pair of rolls is fitted with Cornish teeth, while the 
lower pair has corrugated faces. Both are made of 
white charcoal iron. 

One set of rolls is fixed while the others are given an 
adjustable mounting. This is accomplished by securely 
fastening the pedestals of the fixed rolls to the frame. 
The pedestals of the adjustable rolls are mounted in 
finished grooves and are held to their duty by heavy 
steel springs placed behind them. The tension springs 
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Part of 
Storage Yard 


Both coal from the 
Springdale mineand 
that which comes 
in by railroad and 


boat can be stored. 
It is to be reclaimed 
by stationary and 
locomotive cranes 
discharging into the 
hopper of the 28- 
deg. conveyor to be 
seen on the left. 


are so mounted as to provide for the roils being adjusted 
as desired. Any adjustment throughout a range of 6 
in. may thus be made. 

Bearings for the adjustable rolls are of the ball-and- 
socket type and either one can move backward independ- 
ently of the others so as to pass unbreakable foreign 
materials. Both adjustable rolls are driven by a belt 
equipment with a counterweighted tension pulley. In 
this manner the roll adjustment can be varied at will 
and yet permit the rolls to move backward to the full 
depth of their spring compressions in the event that 
material that cannot be crushed find its way into the 
machine. When the rolls are set to deliver a 14-in. 
crushed product the springs will allow an emergency 
separation of 4% in. Each crusher is geared to and 
driven by a 75-hp. motor. 

Another feeder handles material from the slack- 
and-nut compartment of the weigh pan to a belt con- 
veyor leading to the power house, where the finer sizes 
not requiring crushing unite with the crushed coal and 
make up the stoker fuel. The feeder in question is of 
the roll type, 16 in. in diameter and 24 in: in length. 
It is built up of 21e-in. shafting on which is fitted three 
sectional cast-iron rolls, each 8 in. wide and having a 
corrugated face. The rolls are mounted in a steel-plate 
casing. Over them a gate is installed to control the 
depth of coal being fed to the conveyor. This is fitted 
with a hand wheel and feed-bar operating mechanism, 
so that its position may be varied and fixed as occasion 
demands. The feeder is driven from the tail shaft of 
the belt conveyor leading to the power house through a 
steel-thimble roller-chain transmission. 


REFUSE IS DISTRIBUTED BY RAILROAD CARS 


It might be well at this point to note what arrange- 
ments have been provided for handling rock and refuse 
coming from the mine. After passing the flygates at 
the head of the receiving pans on the tipple, these being 
thrown from the foot of the shaft, as has already been 
described, this material gravitates by way of a chute to 
a rock-and-refuse bin having a capacity of seventy tons. 
Of the total capacity of this container a space accommo- 
dating ten tons is always available for picking-table 
refuse. This section of the bin cannot be filled with 
rock from underground. 

This bin is constructed of a steel frame and lined 
with +-in. plate, the bottom having a covering of 2-in. 
renewable wearing plate. For the purpose of delivering 
the rock and refuse to a railroad car for disposal as 
fill around the surface plant, the bottom of the bin is 
equipped with two gates and chutes. The former are of 
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the undercut type and are operated through chain, chain 
wheels, pinions and segments The chutes are hinged 
and connected by rope to a hand wheel and gear-drive 
winding rig, so that they may be raised in the clear 
when not in use. 

As is necessary at a coal-mining plant built expressly 
for supplying fuel to power-house bunkers, a suitable 
apparatus must be provided for receiving foreign coal 
into the station when the mine is down and the bunker 
supply is low. The West Penn Power Co. has amply 
provided for this contingency at Springdale. 

Cars of foreign coal may be discharged over a con- 
crete hopper built in the yard adjacent to the tipple and 
away from the power house. This container is lined 
with steel plate, and the top dimensions are 32 x 40 ft. 
A feeder is placed in the bottom to control the delivery 
of coal to an apron conveyor leading to the tipple. 


CONCRETE HOPPER PROVIDED WITH FALSE BOTTOM 


A false bottom is constructed in this bin in order that 
drainage water may be led to a pit and thus kept from 
corroding the feeder mechanism and lower conveyor 
parts. If more cars are to be unloaded than the hopper 
can accommodate, any or all of them may be run out to 
the storage piles and discharged there. Later this coal 
is reclaimed and placed in the receiving hopper by a 
locomotive crane which is employed also in transferring 
fuel that may be received by river barge and unloaded 
by a gantry crane. 

The feeder in the bottom of the receiving hopper has 
the same capacity as the other preparation units, 
namely, 500 tons per hour. It is of the same type of 
construction as the one utilized in delivering the run-of- 
mine product to the lump screen on the tipple and is 
driven from the tail shaft of the conveyor through a 
chain transmission, adjustable cranks and connecting 
rods. 

From the feeder the foreign coal or the fuel reclaimed 
from storage enters an apron conveyor, to be elevated 
into the preparator and discharged into one of the three 
hoppers feeding the crushers. As domestic coal is 
cleaned before being placed in storage and the foreign 
product receives similar treatment before being shipped, 
there is no necessity for running this material over 
picking tables a second time. 

The foreign-coal conveyor is 148 ft. in length and 
consists of two strands of roller chain of 18-in. pitch 
to which are attached 48 in. double-beaded pressed- 
steel pans. Steel retarding angles are riveted to the 
face of the pans on 3-ft. centers, thus preventing the 
coal from slipping backward down the slope. This con- 





veyor is driven by a 40-hp. motor through a silent-chain 


transmission and two spur-gear reductions. It has a 
speed of about 623 ft. per minute. A _ half-torque 
magnet brake is installed on the armature shaft of the 
motor as well as a self-setting brake of the band type 
on the first countershaft to prevent a backward move- 
ment of the conveyor if stopped when loaded. 

This conveyor is carried on a rigid structural-steel 
frame. It is provided with 30-lb. steel-rail chain tracks 
and side guards 12 in. high. It is housed in a gallery, 
as shown in the accompanying illustrations. This is 
provided with a concrete stairway along each side of 
the moving pans, each fitted with a handrail. 

At the head of the conveyor the coal is delivered to 
a chute, thence passing over bar screens, where the 
slack is removed, to be bypassed to the slack coming 
from the weigh pans. The lump sizes are directed to 
one of the three hoppers serving the crushers. After 
crushing the product mingles with that prepared in the 
tipple and is fed by an oscillating feeder to the belt 
conveyor leading to the bunkers in the power plant. 


POWER-HOUSE BUNKERS HOLD FIVE DAys’ FUEL 


Sufficient coal may be stored in the power-house 
bunkers to keep the boilers under full steam for five 
days. -The delivery conveyor consists of an 8-ply belt 
having a 4-in. coating of rubber on the carrying side. 
This conveyor is 316 ft. long, 42 in. wide, and travels at 
a speed of 400 ft. per minute. This movement allows 
the handling of 500 tons per hour. The concentrators 
of this belt are spaced on 4-ft. centers and are of the 
five-pulley type. Concentrator shafts are made of cold- 
drawn steel tubing and form a continuous grease reser- 
voir, the lubricant being supplied by two compression 
cups, one at either end. The tubular shafts are sup- 
ported from steel-channel bases by cast-iron brackets, 

To carry the return strand from the power house 6-in. 
idlers spaced on 10-ft. centers are employed. A rotary 
cleaning brush has been installed at the head of the 
conveyor, power for its operation being supplied 
through an idler pulley. The conveyor is driven by a 
75-hp. motor through a silent-chain transmission and 
spur-gear reduction. The driving pulleys are lagged. 
Like the reclaiming conveyor at the other end of the 
structure, a half-torque magnet brake is installed on the 
armature shaft of the motor. This arrangement pre- 
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A Lump 
Picking Table 


The coal is sized 
into lump, nut and 
slack over gravity 
bar screens. It then 
passes to duplicate 
picking tables for 
each size. This 
table is of the 
apron type and has 
raised side - guard 
plates. What im- 
purities are found 
are dropped into 
the vertical chutes 
shown at the side 
of the table. 


vents the belt from running backward when loaded if 
the power is shut off. All gears, the driving shaft and 
the motor are mounted on a common heavy structural- 
steel bedplate, thus reducing vibration to a minimum. 
The conveyor leading from the tipple to the power 
house is housed in a gallery, as shown in the illustra- 
tions. The floor of this gallery is built of steel support- 
ing members and reinforced concrete 3 in. thick. Steel 
channel cleats are set in the walkways upon either side 
of the belt so as to provide a firm footing up the slope. 
A hand railing also is built along each walkway. Thus 
this conveyor may be easily inspected or repaired. The 
conveyor itself is supported by two channel stringers 
raised about 24 in. above the floor, thus providing 
room for the return strand. Near the foot of the con- 
veyor a 42-in. weightometer is installed to record auto- 


matically the amount of coal going into the bunkers. 


CoAL SAMPLES TAKEN AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


At the head of the conveyor within the power house a 
three-way chute is built, wherein flygates have been 
installed to control the delivery of the coal to the 
various sections of the concrete bunkers. At pre- 
determined time intervals a “handful” of coal is 
removed from the head end of the belt by a mechanical 
device. Coal thus taken is chuted to a small crusher 
where it is crushed for sampling purposes. The product 
being received into the bunkers is tested at regular 
periods to insure the boilers receiving good coal. 

For distributing the coal at the head end of the belt 
conveyor reaching to the power house, five other belt 
conveyors are employed. Three of these are equipped 
with tripping mechanisms to discharge the belts at 
suitable points and at predetermined intervals, thereby 
effecting an even distribution of coal in the bunkers. 
Two cross conveyors receive the coal from hoppers 
where it has been deposited by the belt from the tipple. 
The cross belts direct the crushed product to the two 
outside longitudinal conveyors, which distribute it to 
the bins above the boilers; the belt for the central 
bunker receives its coal direct from the main conveyor. 
The conveyors have a capacity equal to that of the prep- 
aration equipment on the tipple, which, as stated, will 
handle 500 tons hourly. 

Both cross conveyors are of the same type of con» 
struction, each being 44 ft. long, 30 in. wide, and 
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employing a five-ply belt having a 3-in. rubber coating 
on the carrying side. Each is driven through a silent- 
chain transmission and a spur-gear reduction, the speed 
of travel being about 400 ft. per minute. At the head 
of each a chute is provided for delivering the coal to the 
three belts running at right angles to them. 

All the longitudinal belts are identical in construction. 
They are 120 ft. long, 30 in. wide, and have a speed of 
400 ft. per min. Each is driven by a 15-hp. motor and 
is equipped with a self-propelling continuous-running 
automatic tripper that evenly distributes the coal to the 
bins. These latter machines run on 20-lb. steel rail 
laid on the conveyor decking. They operate without 
attention. From the bunkers the coal is conveyed to the 
stokers through downcomer pipes. The boilers are of 
large size and are stoker-fired from both ends. 
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Construction of the tunnels 65 ft. under the river as 
well as that of the tipple and the power house proceeded 
at a higher speed than the construction of the remain- 
ing surface buildings. This was done in order that 
fuel might be available as soon as possible for cenver- 
sion into electrical energy. As a result the other mine 
buildings, all of which are interesting in design and 
equipment, have not yet been completed. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank R. C. Beer- 
bower, general superintendent of mines of the West 
Penn Power Co., for the many courtesies extended to me 
in obtaining data covering this plant and mine. His 
kindly co-operation has made the writing of this article 
a pleasurable task and illustrates as possibly nothing else 
could the progressive spirit actuating the officials of this 
great public utility company. 


Shaft-Sinking Methods, Mine Layout, Trip Handling and 
| Two-Compartment Skip Hoist at Springdale 


Shaft Sunk to Bedrock by Use of Caisson—Seven-Entry System 
—Pillars May Be Mined on the Advance—All Trips Pass 
Under River—-Two Cars Will Be Dumped at One Time 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY* 


nect the Logans Ferry mine with the central 

power station of the West Penn Power Co., across 
the Allegheny River, active construction began. In 
the summer of 1920 work was started on the sinking of 
the hoisting shaft at a point a little north of the central 
station. The usual method of excavating shafts was 
adopted. As the sandstone strata above the coal are 
overlaid with a thick cover of glacial drift and alluvium, 
however, it was found necessary to change these meth- 
ods in consequence of the large quantities of water to 
- be handled. 
The elevation of the surface at the shaft site is 744 


Soe after the decision had been reached to con- 





*Bituminous editor, Coal Age. 


ft. above sea level, and the existing water line and pool 
height are 736 ft. and 733 ft. respectively. It was 
believed that the best course to pursue in sinking 
through the loose material would be to drive sheet piles 
around the excavation. It was hoped that the rapidity 
with which pile driving and excavation would proceed 
might far outweigh the expense of driving the piling. 
The distance from the surface to bedrock is about 63 
ft. Experience shows that the maximum depth to which 
pile driving may be carried varies from 75 to 100 ft., 
depending on the nature of the material penetrated. 
When, therefore, the decision was made to sink the 
shaft by piling, this procedure was thought to be well 
within the bounds of engineering possibility. 
Vertical sheet-steel piles were used, the intention 








FIG. 1. 


SPRINGDALE PLANT AND TRANSMISSION TOWERS SEEN FROM LOGANS FERRY SIDE OF RIVER 





This gives a good fdea ot the level area on which the plant is located. In a few years this land will be filled up some 
30 ft. higher with ashes from the boiler furnaces, rock from the mine and,refuse from 


the picking tables. 


The power plant cost $6,000,000 
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being to drive several courses in order to attain the 
desired depth. The rectangular area enclosed by the 
pile line was approximately 25 x 29 ft. Sump and pump- 
ing provisions appeared to be ample for the removal 
of all water that might enter the shaft as execavation 
progressed. Indeed little trouble was experienced in 
sinking the shaft by this method until an elevation of 
709 ft., or a depth of 35 ft. below the surface, had been 
reached, but below this level the pumps were entirely 
unable to cope with the rapid influx of water. 

By the time the excavation had reached an elevation 
of 704 ft., conditions were such that the largest possible 
pump installation was just able to hold its own. Further- 
more the driving of piles had become difficult, for their 
cutting edges began at this level to strike boulders. 

Any further attempt at pile driving would have 
resulted in the spreading and distortion of the sheets 
because of the boulders. To overcome the difficulties 
at hand, the pneumatic or closed-caisson method was 
resorted to, the work being carried on by the Founda- 
tion Co. 

As the shaft had been sunk to a depth of 33 ft. by 
the piling method, the caisson plan had to be modified 
to meet the conditions encountered. The first step was 
to refill 5 ft. of the excavation so as to raise the bottom 
from the point where pumping was found inadequate to 
an elevation at which all the water entering could be 
voided. The pump installation was kept intact, tem- 
porarily. By referring to Fig. 2 and to the vertical 
section C-C of the shaft during sinking, an idea may be 
gained of the conditions that prevailed. The cutting 
edge of the caisson was placed at the level attained by 
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backfilling, and the oval walls (section D-D) were built 
up in 5-ft. lengths. 

The reinforced-concrete deck shown was built in such 
a way that, after the completion of the shaft, it could 
readily be removed by blasting. This is indicated by 
section A-A. For this purpose 2-in. blasting pipes were 
set in the concrete at fixed intervals. As the lining 
walls were built up, the pile braces were removed and 
the intervening space filled. Upon passing the ground 
level with the lining-wall construction, the caisson 
method proper was followed, this procedure being main- 
tained until bedrock was reached. 

In this work the Moran type of air lock was em- 
ployed under an average air pressure of 23 lb. The 
lining was sunk through 10 ft. of seamy rock to a solid 
footing. Here it was sealed to the solid with concrete, 
which was kept under air pressure for a period of three 
days, after which the air lock, shafting and deck were 
removed. The water was completely sealed from the 
shaft as far as bedrock. 

The rest of the shaft below this point was then com- 
pleted by the owners, its total depth being 162 ft. 
Sections of the hoisting shaft are shown in Fig. 3. 
This shows the man compartment with its zigzag steel 
stairway. No pipes or other obstructions of any kind 
are to be found in this compartment and a safe travel- 
ing way for men is thus provided against the time of 
need. 

Simultaneous with shaft sinking on the Springdale 
side, a double-deck slope was being driven on the Logans 
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was sunk by the pneumatic or closed-caisson 
method down to bedrock. 
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FIG. 3. 


CROSS-SECTIONS OF MAIN HOISTING SHAFT IN SAND AND IN SOLID ROCK 


The shafts are of an unusual shape with a stairway adjacent to the two skip compartments but separated by a 


4-in. concrete slab. 


Ferry side. The R. G. Johnson Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was the contractor for this work. The considerations 
which prompted this type of slope are: (1) The con- 
struction cost of the double-deck slope is only slightly 
greater than the cost of a double-width slope; (2) by 
placing the manway on the upper deck and the haul- 
ageway in the lower compartment, safety is assured, 
whereas in a double-width slope the curtain wall sep- 
arating the manway from the haulage compartment 
might be damaged or broken by a wreck, thus im- 













Pipeways are provided on either side of the stairway compartment 


perilling the lives of the men; (3) the arrangement 
adopted keeps the men away from the haulage road at 
the slope bottom; (4) all pipe and electric-transmission 
lines are located in the upper passage, where they are 
safe from injury that might result from car wrecks. 
The upper and lower decks are not of the same length. 
The former is 542 ft. and the latter 464 ft. long, the 
grade being 334 per cent. At the lower end of the upper 
deck a roadway turns to the left and, crossing over the 
top of the haulage road, connects the slope with the 
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FIG: 6. 


SLOPE FOR HOISTING AND LOWERING 
MATERIAL 
This slope is on a 334-per cent grade. The men also use this 


slope, traveling on the upper deck. They are thus protected from 
accident. 

manway of the main entries. Sections of the slope, 
Figs. 10 and 11, afford a very much better idea of the 
construction than could a detailed description. How- 
ever, the sequence followed in the roof, floor and wall 
construction should be of interest. The lower concrete 
floor was laid first, keeping in advance of the side walls. 
The walls of the lower compartment in turn were kept 
ahead of the upper deck floor, which latter was itself 
followed by the upper arch. 

As yet the mine is still in the development stage, entry 
coal only being produced. The contract awarded the 
Foundation Co. in connection with the driving of the 
river tunnel included development work on both sides of 
the stream necessary to complete a limited haulage sys- 
tem preparatory to the opening up of the mine. To this 
end the company drove headings aggregating 1,100 ft. 
in length on the Springdale side and 5,200 ft. in length 
on the Logans Ferry side. These distances include main 
entries and branches. When the tunnel was completed 
the mine was producing approximately 350 tons of entry 
coal daily. Today, seven months after the tunnel was 
finished, the output has increased to 800 tons. The pro- 
duction curve is rising rapidly, even though rooms are 
not being driven. 

The proposed layout of the mine involves many in- 
teresting details. Seven main entries will extend into 
the field. Their dimensions will be 11 x 7 ft., the latter 
being the average height of the coal. One of these 
entries is the manway, while two others are the loaded 
and empty haulageways. The remaining four are air 
courses. The loaded and empty haulageways are con- 
tinuations of the river tunnel headings. The main 
entries are on the butt, extend east and west, and con- 
tinue until they reach a point approximately 900 ft. 
from the slope bottom, where four of them turn south 
‘into the main coal body, thus becoming face entries. 

All main entries will be protected by 200-ft. pillars 
on either side. Other face entries will be turned off 
at intervals of approximately 800 ft. Pairs of butt 
entries at intervals of 300 ft. will be driven off the face 
entries. The development near the slope bottom will 
be protected by a 250-ft. pillar on the north and a 300-ft. 
pillar on the south. The manway adjoins and lies north 
of the loaded track. Provisions will be made to keep the 
men off the haulage roads as much as possible. Where 
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it becomes necessary for the men to cross the haulage 
roads, crossover bridges will be erected. All main haul- 
age track will be laid with 60-lb. rail and the butts will 
be equipped with 40-lb. rail. 

The coal bed dips to the northward and advantage 
will be taken of this fact in solving the problem of 
underground drainage. As the main body of coal lies 
southeast of the slope bottom, part of the limited area 
to the north of it will be arranged as a sump for water 
storage. It is believed that most of the mine water 
will run down the dip to the sump prepared for its 
reception. The sump will comprise two face entries 
with as many butt rooms as may be required to ac- 
commodate the water. Only one central pumping station 
will be required in this mine, but auxiliary pumps will 
be necessary. 

The system to be followed in room driving has not 
been definitely decided. However, the company con- 
templates using the advance system of pillar robbing, 
relying on the unusually good roof to aid it in maintain- 
ing its pillar line. The overlying sandstone is only a 
few feet above the roof and possesses a good vertical 
cleavage running northeast and southwest. By amply 
protecting the haulageways and driving rooms in the 
respective panels in one direction only, it is hoped that 
a well-defined gob line can be obtained when the pillars 
are being drawn, which will, of course, parallel the 
line of cleavage of the overlying sandstone. This sys- 
tem has met with success in a nearby mine. 

Ultimate haulage arrangements will permit of an 
uninterrupted flow of one-way mine-car traffic. Loaded 
trips will cross under the river in the north heading 
and, on passing to the west of the shaft-bottom, will be 
switched into the south entry and backed into either one 
of two loaded-car storage tracks. These tracks are on 
a slight downgrade toward the shaft. The loaded cars 
after passing through a rotary dump will be returned 
empty through the south river tunnel to the Logans 
Ferry side of the river. A third entry is contemplated 
on the Springdale side; it will be placed to the south of 
the empty track, to which it will be connected by road- 
ways, permitting,a motor to switch from one passage 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SLOPE WITH ANIMAL 
CAR IN FOREGROUND 


To lower mules down into the mine while the tunnels were under 
construction it was found best to use a special car which would 
net tilt them too much out of the perpendicular. 
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Slope Head 
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Construction 


Note the tempo- 
rary tipple in the 
right rearground 
and the slope head 
on the right in the 
foreground A 
fenced - in’ trans- 
former station may 
be seen on the left. 


to the other without interfering with traffic in the main 
entries. Locomotives will thus travel from the rear 
end of a trip of loads on the west of the rotary dump 
to the head of a trip of outgoing empties on the east 
of the rotary dump. 

At the present time, however, with a limited daily 
output, only the south heading of the river tunnel is 
used for haulage. The incoming loads when at a point 
about 400 ft. east of the shaft bottom switch through 
a shoofly to the north entry. At a place several hundred 
feet west of the bottom the trip swings back into the 
loaded storage tracks occupying the south entry. The 
motor then:returns and picks up a trip of empties that 
have accumulated on the empty side of the shaft bottom. 

The mine cars now in use are of the 100-cu.ft. or 33- 
ton solid body type. They have a steel top and wood 
bottom and are fitted with swivel couplings. This coup- 
ling, together with the car haul and control, permits 
these cars to be dumped while coupled together. A 
double pneumatic car haul is designed to move a trip 
through a distance equal to two car lengths after each 
operation of the rotary dump. This machine is now 
adjusted to move a trip one car length at a time, as only 
one loaded car is being discharged at each operation 
of the dump. 

The cars are engaged by two “duck-hook” carriages 
attached to the piston rods of air cylinders, one being 
placed at each end of the rotary dump and below the 
track level. The hooks, which travel in steel guides, 
engage lugs placed on the bottoms of the cars. The 
double pneumatic piston arrangement permits each trip 
to be fed completely through the dump to the empty 
track. The cylinders are so connected mechanically as 
to make the pulling stroke of each the return stroke of 
the other, so that compressed air will be used only for 
the direct pull necessary to move the cars. This car 
haul was designed to handle a trip of eighty loaded cars 
on a grade of 0.75 per cent in favor of the loads. With 
this grade the entire trip may be started from rest at 
each operation and in 10 seconds automatically moved 
ahead two car lengths, thus spotting two loaded cars in 
the dump. 

As was mentioned before, the cars are discharged 
without uncoupling. An automatic car-control device 
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governs the movement of the cars in the dump and also 
that of the approaching trip. This is accomplished by 
means of automatically-operated shoes that arrest the 
movement of the two nearest cars on each side of the 
rotary dump. After each operation of the dump the 
shoes drop below the rail under the weight of the cars 
which pass over them, and are elevated and held secure 
after the car haul has reached the end of its travel. 
The car haul and control are mechanically connected, so 
that the former in conjunction with the rotary dump 
regulates the latter. 

The dump rotates in a counter-clockwise direction. 
It is 8 ft. in diameter and will discharge 150 cars per 
hour. The revolution of the cage is at all times under 





LOOKING DOWN THE HAULAGE SLOPE 

Almost 12 ft. wide and 9° ft. 6 in. high to the springing line, 
this slope furnishes ample room and headway for hoisting pur- 
poses. 


FIG. 8. 
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the direct control of the operator and he may increase 
or decrease the speed of dumping. The actual time 
necessary to discharge the loads and return the empties 
to an upright position is never more than 15 seconds. 

While being discharged the cars are held in place by 
angles engaging the projecting car axles. The support- 
ing wheels have adjustable boxes which are provided 
with roller bearings. These wheels can be so adjusted 
that the alignment of the revolving cage can be ac- 
curately and easily maintained. This arrangement also 
assures an even distribution of the weight. The operat- 
ing mechanism consists of a gear train giving the de- 
sired speed reduction between the motor and the cage. 
A flywheel attachment on the secondary drive shaft 
reduces the variation of the applied power to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Rotation is transmitted from the 
gear train to the wheel path on the cage through fric- 
tion wheels. After each operation an automatically 
cushioned stop at the proper point arrests, with a mini- 
mum impact, the rotation of the cage, simultaneously 
releasing the friction-wheel clutches. The rotary dump 
is actuated by a 10-hp. General Electric induction motor. 

Coal is hoisted from the shaft bottom to the surface 
in Lepley tandem skips, furnished by the Connellsville 
Manufacturing & Mine Supply Co. Each skip compart- 
ment has a capacity of four and one-half tons. The 
purpose of using a tandem skip is to keep separate the 
contents of the two cars dumped at one operation. 

To enable two cars to be dumped simultaneously, 
keeping their contents separate, and to be discharged 
into the upper and lower compartments of the tandem 
skip at one operation, requires a rather complicated 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF DOUBLE-DECK 


The upper deck is 542 ft. long and the lower 464 ft. 
in advance of the upper deck. The arch was then turned over 
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WAY PROVIDED FOR MINE EMPLOYEES 

A well-lighted easily traversed slope with easy stairway. Steel 
nosing strips on each stair reflect the light and prevent stumbling. 
They also protect the concrete. 


FIG. 9. 


pocket, chute and gate construction. In actual opera- 
tion, however, this is really quite simple. No attempt 
will be made to give a detailed description of the con- 
struction here, but only a general one covering the 
path taken by the coal after leaving the dump. 

Section B-B, p. 1007, shows the center line of the 
rotary dump to be askew to the center line of the shaft 
compartment. This was done for mechanical reasons, 
involving chute and pocket locations for the upper and 
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Section A-A 


SLOPE WHICH SERVES AS 
HOISTWAY AND MANWAY 
The lower concrete floor was laid first and 


the top of the rest of the work 
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lower compartments of the tandem skips. The center 
line of the shaft compartments extends east and west. 
Thus the compartment on the right in this section may 
be designated as the east and the one on the left as 
the west compartment. The cars on the rotary dump 
may be designated in a similar manner. In section F-F, 
which is taken across the shaft looking from east to 
west, the car section shown is that of the east car. 
As far as this section is concerned it might be clearer 
to designate the cars as “near” and “far,” respectively. 
The east, or near, car may be dumped into either one 
of the upper skip compartments only. The west, or far, 
car may be discharged only into one or the other of the 
lower skip compartments, depending upon which is be- 
ing loaded. This limitation is invariable and must be 
kept carefully in mind. 
Movement of the coal into the upper compartment of 
the skip will be followed first. Referring to section F-F, 
the coal upon leaving the east car passes down an in- 
clined chute and is discharged directly to the east or 
west upper skip compartment by the manipulation of 
a wing gate. In this section this gate is designated as 
the upper one and is pivoted at the bottom. If the wing 
gate is swung away from the reader, a bypass leading 
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to the west upper compartment is closed. This allows 
the coal to proceed into the east bypass pocket, which 
remains open. 

If the wing gate is swung toward the reader, the 
east bypass is closed, and the coal moves through the 
west bypass pocket to the west upper compartment. 
On leaving the car the coal falls upon a dumping shield 
that extends down to the top of the concrete chute 
leading to the pockets. This protects the coal from any 
great fall when being dumped. The upper chute proper, 
starting from the top, narrows down from one car 
length to a double pocket width at its junction with the 
wing gate. The chutes and pockets leading to the 
upper skip compartments are naturally on a higher level 
than those leading to the lower compartments. 

Proceeding to the west car and the lower skip com- 
partments and referring to section B-B, it will be 
seen that the coal on leaving the car moves down a 
chute toward the east. It descends beneath the upper 
chute and pockets to a wing gate, where it swerves north 
toward the lower skip compartments. Here it enters 
either the east or west pocket, depending upon which 
way the wing gate is set. Referring to section F-F, if 
the lower wing gate lies in the plane of the section, it 
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Section A-A 


WHERE DOUBLE-DECK SLOPE EMERGES FROM THE GROUND 


Note the care with which the top of the slope is curved off so as to prevent a locking of bumpers and the detracke 


ing of cars. l c 
often experienced are entirely avoided. 


The tracks on the slope are completely removed from the manway, so that the dangers too 
The.men do not cross the slope at grade at any 


point along its course 
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FIG. 12. PROPOSED LAYOUT OF SPRINGDALE MINE 


An area of 4,000 acres of Thick Freeport coal will be worked 
from the Springdale shaft. The advance system of pillar drawing 
will probably be used. Care will be taken to keep a straight 
pillar line so that the weight on the ends of the pillars will be 
evenly distributed. 


closes the east pocket and leaves open the west one. 
The coal therefore proceeds to this compartment. If 
the lower gate is swung on its hinges away from the 
reader, it covers the west bypass pocket, and the coal 
moves toward the observer, swerves to the right and 
enters the lower east skip compartment. 

At present only the lower skip compartments are 
being loaded. As stated previously, the car haul is 
adjusted to feed the trip forward one car length for 
each rotation of the dump, so that each dumping opera- 
tion turns over a loaded car on the west (the contents 
of which goes to a lower skip compartment) and an 
empty car on the east. On the tipple only one coal- 
handling unit has been installed. This receives the con- 
tents of the lower skip compartments. When the mine 
output increases to a point where the single unit be- 


FIG. 13 
Supply Yard 


This yard is one of 
the best in the 
country for the 
services it is de- 
signed to supply. 
It is amply drained 
and covered with 
granulated slag, 
making a pleasant 
footing atall times. 
The first and third 


track from the left 


are for railroad 
ears and the sec- 
ond, which lies be- 
tween them, is a 
mine-gage indus- 
trial track. That 
on the extreme 
right will be used 
for the storage of 
damaged cars pre- 
paratory to. their 
removal to the 
shop. 
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comes inadequate, another will be installed on the tipple. 
Space has been provided for the additional unit in the 
present tipple structure. 

As shown in Fig. 14, the chute and pocket construc- 
tion proper is of reinforced concrete lined with -in. 
high-carbon steel wearing plates. Countersunk flat 
screwhead bolts are used for the attachment of chute 
hung plates. In general through bolts are used. When 
this arrangement is not feasible cast-iron inserts are 
embedded in the concrete for the reception of bolts. 

All gates are operated by air cylinders and are coun- 
terweighted. The wing gates are built double of 2-in. 
steel plate, reinforced by angle irons and mounted on 
heavy shafts and bearings. They are controlled by the 
dump operator by means of four-way valves. Automatic 
skiploading gates are installed at the mouths of the 
four pockets. These are provided in order to prevent 
Spillage into the sump. 

When a skip lands, the gates leading to it open, allow- 
ing the coal to discharge into,it. The gates are of the 
hinged type, so that when open they form a chute from 
the pocket to the skip. They operate in sliding frames 
which control the movement of the gates when opening 
and closing. When in the closed position the gates are 
locked so that no pressure against them can cause them 
to open. The air cylinders are operated automatically 
by the skip, which thus opens the gates when landing at 
the bottom and closes them as soon as the skip departs 
on its upward journey. They are arranged at the 
present time so that only the lower gates open and close. 
The shaft bottom equipment was furnished by the Car 
Dumper Equipment Co., of Chicago. 

Four men are required at the shaft bottom. The 
rotary-dump operator has complete control of the dis- 
charge of coal from the cars as well as of the manipula- 
tion of the wing gates to alternate the coal between the 
two skips. The rock goes through the same under- 
ground loading process as does the coal. One man re- 
moves the car checks, dropping them into a tube that 
discharges them into a check taker on the allotted skip 
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and from which they are automatically discharged into 
a tube on the tipple which delivers the check direct to 
the weigh house. One man brakes and in general takes 
care of the trips, and the fourth greases the cars. 
Section F-F, p. 1007, shows that the skip-compart- 
ment bottom is elevated 6 ft. above the sump bottom, 
shown on the left. Water and coal spillage reach the 
elevated bottom from which the water drains into the 
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sump through an intervening wooden grating. The 
water is pumped from the shaft to the pumping station 
on the Springdaie side of the river by two vertical elec- 
trically-driven centrifugal pumps. Periodically the spill- 
age is shovelled from the elevated shaft bottom into an 
electrically operated vertical bucket elevator, which de- 
posits it into one of the coal chutes above the loading 
gates of the skip. 


By Means of Bulkheads and the Grouting of Crevices 
Two Haulageways Are Driven Under the Allegheny 


Tunnel Fills with Water Twice During Driving — 
Air Used to Drive It Out—Tunnels Will Not Be 
Lined—Bulkheads Left in Case of Future Trouble 


many conditions necessary for successful operation 

must be kept carefully in mind. These include a 
good water supply, a ready source of fuel and good 
ash-dumping facilities. When the Springdale power 
project first took form the West Penn Power Co., with 
its central station and the Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., with its mine, were jointly confronted with the 
problem of connecting the two operations. 

The latter company had acquired 4,000 acres of the 
7-ft. Thick Freeport bed on the east side of the Alle- 
gheny River at Logans Ferry. This acreage contained 
approximately 40,000,000 tons of coal. On the side of 
the river where the mine is located the topography is 
unsuited to the location of a central station. The 
country is hilly, little space is available for the dump- 
ing of ashes and what level area is to be found would 
be required for mine refuse. Furthermore the Cone- 
maugh Division of the Pennsylvania R.R. is already 
located on that bank of the river, occupying much of 
the land suited to the erection of a plant. The lack 
of space seriously hampers the operation of a big power 
plant because of the large water-cooling requirements 
of such an installation. On the Springdale side of the 
river, however, conditions are almost ideal. Here the 
river has built a large flood plain of alluvium. On this 
side as on the other, a branch of the Conemaugh Divi- 


I: CHOOSING the site for a large central station the 


sion of the Pennsylvania R.R. parallels the river, but at 
a distance of several hundred feet from its banks. Yet, 
as is natural to a flood plain, the land is low and in 
many places swampy. 

Above Springdale the river runs south, but at this 
point it makes a pronounced turn to the west. The site 
chosen for the central station lies on the lower side of 
the point formed by the river bend. Here the water is 
comparatively free from suspended silt, which in the 
spring is accompanied by sand and débris. The current 
above Springdale in moving southward is directed, upon 
reaching the turn, away from the power plant, carrying 
with it most of the suspended matter. 

The mine and central-station locations having been 
chosen, means of transporting coal from one to the other 
was sought. Bridging the river between the two plants, 
in addition to being prohibitively expensive, would com- 
plicate handling of the coal. Another expedient would 
have been to construct an aerial tramway. Such an 
installation might to a certain extent have met the 
needs of the present, but would have been entirely in- 
adequate for future needs when the central station 
reached its ultimate capacity of 300,000 kw., at which 
time the consumption of fuel would approach 4,000 tons 
daily. There remained only one other plan, that of 
driving haulageways under the river. ; 

Before driving these tunnels an investigation was 
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nl A. M. LYNN, PRESIDENT OF THE WEST PENN POWER CO., FIRING SHOT THAT OPENED SPRINGDALE TUNNEL 
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Section Looking North 
ING RELATION BETWEEN RIVER BED AND UNDERLYING STRATA 


It was hoped that as there was 65 ft. of cover in midstream the tunnel could be driven like any ordinary heading, the 


coal recovered paying a large part, if not all 


admitted quantities of water which the pumps could hardly handle. 


, the costs of construction. Not so, however; crevices in the roof 


For this reason bulkheads were built we 


{Sa} , 


at either end of the tunnel, and grout under heavy pressure was used to block the inflow of water. 


made of those that had been driven under the Ohio 
River at Steubenville, Ohio, as well as of a pair of 
tunnels constructed by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. through 
the Pittsburgh coal bed under the Youghiogheny River 
near Connellsville. No unusual construction difficulties 
were encountered in driving either of these roadways. 
It was found, however, that experience derived from 
tunnels driven in other seams under other rivers was of 
little value. Because of its experience and proven 
ability to perform this class of work, the Foundation 
Co. was engaged to drive these tunnels. 

Preliminary to tunneling, the depth and character of 
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the strata to be penetrated on each side of the river 
were ascertained by diamond drilling, and a barge out- 
fit was employed to put down three holes through the 
bed of the stream. The Pennsylvania Drilling Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., had charge of the diamond drilling. 
Luckily the coal measure lies at sufficient depth to pro- 
vide ample support for the roofs of the tunnels. Fur- 
thermore, the overlying strata are of such a nature as. 
to render it unnecessary to line the tunnel with con- 
crete. A stratigraphic section through one of the tun- 
nels is shown above. For the most part the two 
passages split the coal bed, leaving the upper bench of 
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DETAILS OF BULKHEADS USED TO PROTECT TUNNELS UNDER ALLEGHENY RIVER 


Though it was not necessary to construct the 
to force the water back in the crevices. 


tunnels under pressure, air had to be used twice during their driving 
The bulkheads will remain in place for use should a quantity of 


water enter beyond the power of the pumps to handle, thus threatening the drowning out of the mine. 
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INDUCTION MOTOR USED AS SPARE TO DRIVE FAN 

A 100-hp. General Electric motor will be used to drive the 
300,000-cu.ft. Lepley fan should anything happen to the other. 
At present, as not so much air is required, the fan is driven by a 


direct-connected 50-hp. motor of the same make. The fan now 
delivers 154,000 cu.ft. of air per minute at 4 in. water gage, the 
fan running at 100 r.p.m. 


the coal in the roof. In addition, an overlying stratum 
of slate and certain underlying strata of shales and 
fireclay were pierced in order to provide the required 
height of 7 ft. Faults and rolls were encountered in the 
coal measure, causing much of the tunnel to be driven in 
rock as it was necessary to maintain uniform grade 
irrespective of the location of the coal. The sections 
penetrated were extremely heterogeneous. 

On the Springdale side the tunnels do not follow the 
coal bed but go under it, the coal acting as a roof. A 
sandstone stratum 28 ft. in thickness forms the chief 
support for the roof and, together with the shales and 
clays, excludes the river water, though, of course, some 
water enters, by percolation or through small local frac- 
tures. There were several places where the standstone 
was extremely porous. 

The coal-hoisting shaft had been sunk on the Spring- 
dale side, the slope and airshaft completed on the 
Logans Ferry side, and the main haulage entries were 
advanced in the coal measure to within 400 ft. of the 
east bank of the river before a start was made on the 
tunnels or the work preliminary to their driving. A 
temporary cage and a hoist were installed at the shaft 
and tracks laid on the slope, the loads being raised by 
temporary hoists at each place. In order to expedite 
the work the company decided that the tunnels should 
be driven from both sides of the river. 

Work was started eastward from the foot of the hoist- 
ing shaft on the power station property on Oct. 1, 1920, 
and westward from the mine side of the river on Nov. 8 
of the same year. Actual tunneling under the west side 
of the river started on Dec. 10, and under the east side 
on Jan. 15, 1921. Both tunnels were connected near 
the middle of the river on April 27, 1921. 

The tunnels are rectangular in cross-section, 10 ft. 
6 in. wide and 7 ft. high. The roof is generally flat 
except at occasional points where a weak spot, causing 
a fall, has created a natural arch. The tunnels run 
parallel and 50 ft. apart from center to center with 
erosscuts at approximately 100-ft. intervals. These 
were driven to aid ventilation at the face and to facili- 
tate the handling of cars during the tunnel driving. 
Starting at the Springdale shaft, the first 600 ft. of the 
tunnels extends downgrade at an average inclination 
‘of 14 per cent, then level for 1,000 ft., after which the 
-remaining distance rises on a 1-per cent grade into 
‘the mine at Logans Ferry. The greatest depth below 
-full pool is about 90 ft. 
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On account of the small size of the tunnels, prac- 
tically no bench was carried, the whole section being 
advanced with a straight face. Jackhamers were used 
for drilling, the component of the hole depth along the 
axes of the tunnels averaging 6 ft. Because of the 
diversity of the strata at the face, no fixed method of 
placing the shots could be maintained. Where sufficient 
coal was being penetrated it was undercut by a Sullivan 
puncher. This machine worked alternately between the 
two tunnels. Undercutting eliminated much smoke, 
Saved explosives and reduced the concussion due to 
shooting. It also speeded up the work. Whenever con- 
ditions permitted, drilling and undercutting were car- 
ried on simultaneously. 

The muck was loaded into the standard 34-ton mine 
cars and hauled to the shaft or slope by mules or horses, 
nine of which were stabled underground. The north 
tunnel at each end was used for empties and the south 
tunnel for loads. Thus one-way haulage was main- 
tained, and ample storage room was afforded for both 
empties and loads on their respective haulageways 
beyond the crosscut nearest to the face. Consequently 
the haul from the face to the clear never exceeded 
150 ft. 


TUNNEL VENTILATION AIDED BY CANVAS PIPES 


Ventilation was provided by force fans placed on 
the surface at the slope and shaft mouths. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the crosscuts were driven primarily 
to facilitate ventilation. One tunnel was used as an 
intake and the other as a return, all crosscuts except the 
last one driven being closed. As the tunnels advanced 
from the last crosscut brattice cloth was hung from 


the roof to the floor, conducting the air from the cross- * 


cut to the face and back again to the surface. As a 
further assistance to ventilation, Buffalo blowers and 
10-in. canvas pipes were used to force air direct to the 
face. These quickly cleared away smoke after shooting. 
When work first started, water was voided by several 
air-driven Gould and Cameron pumps; Worthington, In- 
gersoll-Rand, Sullivan and Hall compressors delivered 
compressed air at 80-lb. pressure to these machines as 
well as to the rock drills and the coal punchers. After 
the driving had progressed to a point where additional 
pumping facilities were required, chambers were built 
on both sides of the river and equipped with Harris 
1,400-gallon  electrically-driven centrifugal pumps. 
Many water-bearing crevices were encountered; at times 
the influx of water was sufficient to flood the tunnels, 
seriously interfering with the progress of the work. 
Although large quantities of water were frequently 
met with, it was not deemed necessary to line the tun- 





MINE CAR USED BY ALLEGHENY PITTSBURGH COAL CO. 

A car of unusual type, made with protruding axles by which it 
will be held rigidly while in the rotary dump. One side of the 
car drops down, thereby making it easier for the miner to load 
coal at the face. 
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nels with concrete, the water being kept back by grout- 
ing. Two diamond drills kept test holes well in advance 


of the faces. Wherever deep holes had to be driven for 
grouting, these machines were used for that purpose. 
It was necessary to install grouting machines and con- 
duct grouting operations almost continuously through- 
out the progress of the tunnels. 

Upon reaching a crevice that produced any undue 
quantity of water, holes 20 to 30 ft. long were drilled 
in roof and ribs in advance of the work. Cement was 
then forced into the strata under a pressure of from 
80 to 160 Ib. per square inch, depending upon the condi- 
tions. Some of the crevices encountered required as 
many as 15 to 20 holes drilled in the roof into which 
from 400 to 600 bags of cement were forced before the 
water was finally shut off. Only large streams of water 
were sealed off, as the grouting work necessarily inter- 
fered with progress. 

However, grouting operations have been carried on 
continuously since the tunnels were connected and highly 
favorable results have been obtained. One large 

‘crevice encountered in the second crosscut from the 
east side of the river, 250 ft. from the harbor line, 
could not be sealed off by this method alone on account 
of a pronounced fault in the coal measure and the 
overlying strata. This crevice has since been entirely 
closed by sealing the crosscut with mass concrete and by 
subsequent grouting of the crevice in the usual manner. 

The tunnels will have to be reasonably dry to permit 
of the satisfactory operation of the electric haulage loco- 
motives as on the fitness of this part of the roadway the 
success of the mine must depend, for all the coal must 
be hauled through the tunnels to the shaft bottom. In 
places where bad roof was encountered it was found 
necessary to use 10 x 10-in. oak caps and legs, placed 
on 2- to 4-ft. centers. In this part of the work blasting 


had to be light in order to avoid shattering the roof. 
In driving the north tunnel an abandoned 8-in. salt 
well was encountered about 150 ft. from the west bank 
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Domestic 


Coal Chute 


This trestle, which 
is handy to the 
double-deck slope 
on the Logans 


Ferry side, a half 
mile distant, deliv- 
ers coal to truck- 
sters. The combina- 
tion of steel derrick 
and steel bent is 
interesting. 





of the river. This caused a sudden inrush of water. 
The upper and lower sections of the hole were finally 
closed by jacking wooden plugs into both the openings. 
This work was supplemented by drilling holes and 
grouting. 

Emergency concrete bulkheads were built at the har- 
bor lines in each tunnel on both sides of the river. These 
are provided with doors built of 12 x 12-in. oak sup- 
ported on rollers at the bottom, enabling them to be 
closed quickly in case of flood. It was necessary to close 
them twice during the driving of the tunnels. In both 
instances compressed air was used to blow out the 
water. These doors will remain as part of the per- 
manent installation. 


THIRTEEN MEN IN EACH WORKING PLACE 


Driving operations were carried on in two 10-hour 
shifts. At each of the four working faces a crew of 
thirteen men was maintained. This was composed of 
one shift boss, two drillers, two drillers’ helpers, six 
muckers, one mule driver and one blaster. Edison 
storage battery safety lamps were used in the work. 
Because of the possibility that gas would be emitted 
by the coal seam, permissible dynamites furnished by 
the Aetna Explosives Co., were employed in blasting. 
Working places were examined daily by fire bosses and 
examinations also were made both before and after 
shooting the faces. 

Due credit should be given to the engineers for the 
accuracy maintained in driving the tunnels, which met 
exactly on the lines predetermined. The results attained 
are worthy of commendation inasmuch as the engineers 
had to work from a 7-ft. baseline. As with the tunnel 
lines, no change in the grades as originally planned was 
necessary. During the entire operation no serious acci- 
dent occurred. The work was brought to a successful 
completion when on April 27, 1921, both headings were 
simultaneously connected by a blast fired at the surface 
by A. M. Lynn, president of the West Penn Power Co. 
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Logans Ferry Has Front Lawns, Street Lights, Open F ires, 
Lined Flues, Roomy Cellars and Other Conveniences 


Location on Plateau Overlooking Allegheny—Chimneys Set on Base 
Below Cellar Floor Will Accommodate Laundry Stove—Cellar Serves 
for Storage, Laundry and Washroom—Main Streets to Be Paved 


power station of the West Penn Power Co., de- 

velopment was simultaneously prosecuted on the 
Springdale mine of the Allegheny Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
When preliminary operations had been brought to the 
stage where actual development began, more miners 
were required. It devolved upon the company, there- 
fore, to provide suitable quarters for its employees. 
The labor camp thus gave way to a community, and the 
village of Logans Ferry sprang into existence. The 
laying out and building of this village began in the 
autumn of 1920. 

This community is readily accessible. Located across 
the Allegheny River from the central power station and 
just north of the mine, it lies within a short distance 
of the towns of Parnassus and New Kensington, both 
of which are fairly populous. 

On the river bank the Alleghany Valley division of 
the Pennsylvania R.R. is within a stone’s throw of the 
village of Logans Ferry. This furnishes excellent trans- 
portation facilities, as fifteen passenger trains en route 
to and from Pittsburgh make daily stops at this point. 
The Pittsburgh-New Kensington macadamized county 
road passes the village, paralleling the railroad. A few 
miles to the north and east this highway connects with 
a network of other good roads leading in all directions. 


, \HROUGHOUT the construction of the Springdale 


VILLAGE SITE HAS BEEN CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


The location of the village is no more remarkable 
than the natural advantages of its site. A road branch- 
ing from the county highway runs east a short distance 
past the mine plant, and then rises by a sharp reverse 
bend to the southern end of a 22-acre plateau upon 
which the village has been built. A made-to-order site 
could possess no better attributes than does this one. 
If one imagines a conical hill with a large, somewhat 
elongated base to be truncated approximately 100 ft. 
from its bottom, a good conception of the topography 
of the village may be obtained. The ground on which 
the town is built required practically no leveling. 

The west slope, bordering on the river, as well as 
that on the southern side, is steep. It is covered with 
a growth of young timber that shelters the village from 
the winds which sweep the valley in the winter time. 
If this timber were cut down an unobstructed view of 
the river could be had for miles. This would show not 
only the central power station with its transmission 
lines and towers, but also scattered industrial plants 
and factories, These are, however, well hidden; and 
the view in another direction discloses distant rolling 
hills, dotted by a few small towns and variegated by 
farm lands. 

Although the village adjoins the mine plant it is 
completely isolated from it by reason of its high ele- 
vation and the step-off slope. Tablelands of this medium 
elevation and regular shape are rare in the hilly sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania and especially in regions adjacent 


to mines. The advantages of the townsite will have an 
important bearing on problems involving the procure- 
ment and retention of efficient workers. Work will be 
steady as the demand of the central power station for 
coal will be constant. The mine workers will be able to 
forget about the mine during their free hours and will 
be confronted with beautiful scenery rather than a view 
of the waste land, unsightly buildings and desolation 
not infrequently found about mines. The resulting 
psychological effect ought to manifest itself in greater 
contentment and efficiency. 

Elongated north and south, parallel with the river, 
a spur extends outward from the village on its eastern 
end. The land falls away gently to the east of the 
present site, so that plenty of room is available for 
future expansion. The village is laid out in regular 
blocks. Four main streets extend in the direction of 
the town’s greatest linear dimension, and two side 
streets cross these at right angles. The houses are 
built upon lots with 60 x 100 ft. as approximate dimen- 
sions. They are not placed on the sidewalk line, but 
are set back 10 or 15 ft. from it, leaving room for a 
front lawn and sidewalks. 


Ninety-nine houses have thus far been built. These 


include five general types for miners and two types for ~ 


foremen and other bosses. No double houses have been 


built. All the dwellings are electrically lighted. Sundry 


details affecting the shapes of the houses and porch 
roofs have been varied, without, however, affecting the 
interior arrangements of the respective types. No two 
houses of the same character have been placed in prox- 
imity to each other, so that, with the alterations indi- 
cated above, one has difficulty in discovering two dwell- 
ings having the same floor plan. 


Various paint schemes also have been employed ‘to - 





EIGHT-ROOM FOREMAN’S HOUSE 
The finish of this house is in many ways superior to that found 


in frame houses in the city. 
hardwood floors. \ 


It has modern conveniences ~and — 





INTERIOR FLORENCE TYPE OF BUNGALOW 


This is a view seen when looking from the dining room through 
the large doorless archway into the living room, which might be 


regarded as a sort of reception hall. The rooms are neatly wain- 
scoted and the door is panelled and has lattice lights. 


further diversify houses of the same type. Twenty dif- 
ferent color combinations have been: resorted to. The 
tints employed include white and various shades of 
brown, gray, green and yellow. Green, red or gray 
slate-surfaced asphalt shingles are used for roof cov- 
ering. 

Coal companies are fast forsaking the old stereo- 
typed variety of miners’ dwellings with uniform design 
and color scheme. This trend is undoubtedly beneficial. 
Diversity in the construction of dwellings exerts a good 
influence on their occupants. Where some degree of 
choice is possible each tenant believes that his selection 
is the best. He accordingly takes pride in his premises 
and will try to maintain or even improve their appear- 
ance in one way or another. 

Every house in this village has a cellar under its 
entire floor area. The 8-in. solid foundation walls are 
of concrete with four window ‘openings and one door- 
way, this furnishing the only means of access to the 
cellar. The basements are 63 ft. high in the clear, and 
the tops of the foundations rise approximately 3 ft. 
above the ground level. Most of the cellars have only 
a single compartment, but a few contain two. The 
brick chimneys rest on a concrete base below the level 
of the cellar floors. One chimney flue extends down 
into the basement with an opening for a laundry stove. 

Two concrete pillars have been built in each base- 
ment for the intermediate support of the joist load. 
The cellar adds much to the roominess of the house. It 





Row of 
ungalouvs | 


Ninety - two houses 
have been built in 
addition to the 
seven ready - cut 
Florence houses. 
Every house has a 
cellar under its 
entire floor area 
which is 6% ft, in 
the clear. T h.e 
foundations stand 
about 3 ft. clear of 
the ground. 
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may serve the purposes of storage for vegetables and 
other edibles, yet at the same time it may be used as a 
laundry. The importance of a good cellar under min- 
ers’ dwellings should never be overlooked. The miner’s 
family will find innumerable uses for it. Where a wash- 
house, for instance, is not available at the mine, the 
miner may conveniently use his cellar as a change 
quarters. 

Chimney construction is practically the same in every 
house, with only slight variation in the arrangements 
in the different types. Realizing that approximately 
90 per cent of all fires in miners’ dwellings are the 
result of defective chimneys, the company decided to 
minimize the fire risk by good chimney construction. 
The inner faces of the usual brick construction are 
lined with a special flue of fireclay tile. Most of the 
houses are provided with one or two open-grate fire- 
places in addition to the usual flues for the accommo- 
dation of stoves. : 


PLASTER BOARD USED ON INTERIOR OF HOUSE 


The company first purchased seven houses of the 
ready-cut six-room Florence type from the government. 
These were erected during the summer of 1920 to meet 
the first housing requirements. In this bungalow type 
2 x 8 in. joists. were used in the floor, 2 x 6 in. joists 
for the ceiling and roof, and 2 x 4 in. material for 
studding. The floors are double 1 x 4-in. tongued and 
grooved flooring boards, being placed upon 1 x 8-in. 
sheeting, laid diagonally. The outside walls consist of 
1-in. sheeting, over which weather boards are laid with 
paper between. 

On the interior of the shelter walls plaster board is 
nailed to the studding from floor to ceiling, but on the 
partition walls only the upper portion of the surface is 
A wainscoting of light 
matched boards covers the lower portion of the walls of 
all rooms. The plaster board is covered with a rough 
mortar and a finishing plaster coat. The exterior color 
schemes are dignified and pleasing. Thus one of the 
houses of this type has, say, a light buff body, a medium 
brown shade for the doors, white trimmings, and a 
green asphalt-shingle roof. Painting on the interior is 
drab gray for the wainscoting, natural color for the 
plaster, and brown trimmings. This type of house, in 
addition to being well constructed, is spacious and pre- 
sents a good appearance both inside and out. 

Ninety-two houses were built on contract. The su- 
perstructure of these dwellings is of practically the 
same construction as that of the government type. The 
outside walls, however, are not covered with sheeting, 
weather boards only being used, with a lining of heavy 
building paper. The interior is finished with lath and 


~ 
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wood-pulp plaster troweled to a smooth surface. The 
floor consists of a single thickness of 1 x 4-in. matched 
yellow pine. 

The five-room type of dwelling is provided with a 
small room that will constitute the bathroom at a later 
date when the proposed sewage and water systems are 
installed. The bedrooms are provided with clothes 
presses, the dining room has a built-in china cupboard 
equipped with drawers in the lower half, and the kitchen 
has a small utensil cupboard. The living room is pro- 
vided with an open fireplace finished off with a wood 
mantelpiece. 

Three types of four-room houses have been built, one 
with and the other two without the unequipped bath- 
room. The superintendent’s and foremen’s houses are 
of two-story type containing six or eight rooms with 
a finished attic. The floors and interior finish are 
of oak on the lower floor. Hot-air heaters, running 
water, a bath, and all inside conveniences are provided, 





including laundry tubs in the basement. The sewage 
flows to a battery of five septic tanks located some dis- 
tance away from the houses. The miners’ dwellings 
have outside coal houses and closets of two compart- 
ments, there being one closet for every two dwellings. 
The fecal matter in each case is deposited in a double- 
battery concrete septic tank. The R. L. Byrum’s Sons 
Co., of Wheeling, W. Va., erected the contract dwell- 
ings. The septic tanks were furnished by the Cement 
Products Co., of Wilmington, N. C. 

It is the intention to install a sewage system later. 
This will be greatly facilitated by the high elevation 
of the townsite, which even now effects natural drain- 
age that prevents the accumulation of stagnant pools. 
Waste water thrown out from the houses is at present 
removed by temporary surface drains, so that little 
chance is offered for germ breeding. Even without 
a sewage system this village is a healthy place. 

For the present the streets are being surfaced with 
broken sandstone and other suitable material. The 
company proposes to pave the main streets, construct 
sidewalks and improve the layout in general. Poles 
are found on all streets of the village, carrying electric 
lines for the dwellings and also for street lighting. The 
town is well illuminated at night, for in addition to 
the street lighting system every porch is provided with 
a suitable light. 

Water is supplied by five wells, two of which are 
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equipped with motor-driven deep-well pumps, while 
three are hand pumped. A small elevated tank is now 
being used for water storage and a 10,000-gallon 
elevated storage tank is in course of construction. 
Street hydrants are located at convenient intervals 
throughout the village. Later the company intends to 
bring its water supply from the filtration plant of the 
central power station across the river. The water will 
be pumped through a main laid through the river 
tunnel and-thence to the storage tank. For the time 
being four small chemical fire-fighting tanks on trucks 
are stationed at different points in the village. Next 
spring pipe lines for the purpose of protection in the 
event of fire will be laid as part of the permanent water 
system. ¢ / 

Thus far nothing has been said concerning community 
life. The village is too young to have had an oppor- 
tunity to develop in this direction. A three-room tem- 
porary school has been started in a frame building. This 


Avoidance of 
Similarity” 
With care and 
judgment the indi- 
viduality of the 
houses has been 
successfully main- 
tained. Adjoining 
houses are never 


duplicates either in 
shape or color. The 
asphalt shingles 
may be green, red 
or gray. The body 
color and trimmings 





also are varied. 
Thus the inherent 
similarity of design 
entirely escapes the 
observer. 


will meet the needs of the village until the permanent — 
school is erected. The contract has been awarded for 
a modern brick school house in which provision has 
been made for eight grades. This building also will 
include a large assembly room and a gymnasium. There 
are no churches in the village. Churchgoers need walk 
only a short distance to reach either of the adjacent 
towns, where they may attend the divine services of 
their respective creeds. The big problem at present is 
to make public improvements in the shape of streets 
and the like. These must, of necessity, precede the 
erection of recreation halls and similar edifices. 

As a village Logans Ferry is among the best of min- 
ing towns; as a community it eventually should rank 
equally high. This will depend, however, upon the type 
of people making it their home. Because of the loca- 
tion of the town and its attractiveness and because of 
the almost certain steady operation of the mine it is 
believed that only those people will be retained who 
are good workers and good citizens, capable of putting 
forth conscientious and effective efforts. 


THE City OF PRINCETON, IND., is one of a number of 
municipalities in the United States directly situated over 
workable coal beds. The problem of extracting the coal 
with the avoidance of serious damage from surface sub- 
sidence has been made the subject of an investigation by 
the Bureau of Mines. 





Zine Chloride as a 


Claim of Little Resistance to 
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Wood Preservative 


Solvents Yet to Be Proven— 


Numerous References to Results of Zinc Treatment—Corrosive 
Effect on Iron Disputed— Manufacture of Zinc a Great Industry 


Y ATTENTION was recently 

called to an interesting article 
that appeared in Coal Age, Nov. 17, p. 
793, regarding the use of different pre- 
servatives to increase the strength and 
life of timber, besides rendering it more 
resistant to fire. 

Of special interest was that portion 
of the last paragraph on page 793, 
which reads as follows: “It (zinc 
chloride) does not resist the action of 
solvents and is decomposed in the pres- 
ence of lime in the soil. It can be used 
only in places that are permanently 
dry.” 

Allow me to state that, in my opinion, 
the question of zinc chloride offering 
but slight resistance to the action of 
moisture and water is, as yet, wholly 
a matter of conjecture, as the fact has 
not been definitely proven. Indeed, a 
paper prepared by C. H. Teesdale and 
S. W. Allen, appearing on page 222 
of the 1919 Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Wood Preservers’ Association, de- 
scribes some tests that prove the con- 
trary of such claim. 

Again, we find, in the 1916 Trans- 
actions, page 181, that the Committee 
on Specifications, while suggesting zinc 
chloride treatment for “arid and semi- 
arid regions” and deprecating the 
same “in situations where the treated 
timber is in permanent or intimate con- 
tact with either stagnant or flowing 
water,” adds, “since there are conflict- 
ing data regarding the leaching of zinc 
chloride from timber, and since reliable 
statistics regarding its value in moist 
climates are not available, we would 
strongly recommend that definite serv- 
ice tests be made, by the association, in 
the Southern and Eastern States to 
determine the actual life of zinc-treated 
materials in humid conditions.” 


. SENTIMENT VEERS TO ZINC TREATMENT 


More recently, wood-preserving engi- 
neers have been slowly swinging around 
to the opinion that zinc-treated ties 
should give as good service in wet 
climates as creosoted ties. Reliable 
information in this regard, however, 
will not be available for from three to 
five years longer. 

The paragraph next following the 
one to which I have referred reads: 
“Pine ties impregnated with zinc 
chloride lost from 80 to 85 per cent of 
the original salt, three years after im- 


pregnation; and beech ties, under the 
same treatment, lost from 90 to 95 per 
cent.” 

In my search of literature on this 
subject, I have not been able to find any 
reference to such large losses. On the 
other hand, on page 75 of the 1915 
Transactions of the Wood Preservers’ 
Association, there appears a description 
of tests made by F. J. Angier, under 
most rigid conditions. It is there 
stated that he only succeeded in leach- 
ing out a maximum of 30 per cent of 
the original zine chloride, from the 
timbers tested. 

On pages 77, 78 and 79 of the same 
Transactions, will be found statements 
confuting the notions so largely pre- 
vailing, in regard to the alleged cor- 
rosive effect of zinc chloride on iron. 
In addition to what is said in those 
references, we can state, as manufac- 
turers of zine chloride and accustomed 
to shipping this solution in tank cars 
and iron drums, that it is our experi- 
ence that the only corrosive action oc- 
curs when the solution is slightly acid 




















or, in other words, contains minute 
quantities of zine chlorate. Solution 
prepared from fused zinc chloride never 
contains any chlorate. 

Regarding this point, the Forest 
Products Laboratory remarks: ‘The 
consensus of opinion, among those who 
claim experience, seems to be that if the 
zine ties are properly seasoned before 
being placed on the track, the corrosion 
is of no appreciable consequence.” 


VEGETABLE FIBER UNINJURED 


In reference to the damage to vege- 
table fiber caused by zine chloride, Dr. 
H. B. Luther, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has proven that speci- 
mens stored at ordinary temperatures 
“show no appreciable difference in 
strength, between treated and un- 
treated timbers.” 

In view of this and other testimony, 
I feel that the observations made in the 
article to which I have referred, are 
of undue breadth. As a representative 
of an industry that provides 35,000,000 
lb. of zine chloride, per annum, to the 
wood-preserving industry, I regard it 
as a matter of fairness that these state- 
ments should be corrected or at least 
qualified. FRANK G. BREYER, 

Chief of Research Division, 
The New Jersey Zine Co. 
Palmerton, Pa. 





Slab Mining in Room-and-Pillar Work 


Greater Efficiency in Mining and Loading Coal from a 
Continuous Face—Better Facilities for Ventilating, Haulage 
and Concentration of Work—Cost of Timber Increased 


TTENTION is again drawn to the 
A need of providing a greater length 
of coal face where coal loaders are 
employed, in the description of the 
American system of mining given by 
M. Martin in Coal Age, Oct. 13, p. 589. 

The system described by Mr. Martin, 
however, is essentially the same as that 
formerly described by Carl Scholz in 
Coal Age, Vol. 19, p. 261. Both of 
these systems come under the general 
head of slab mining. 

Briefly described, they consist in 
driving pairs of entries across a block 
of coal between two pairs of cross- 
headings and separated by a solid pil- 
lar of coal. In the American system 
described by Mr. Martin these pillars 
have a thickness of 50 yds. The dis- 
tance between the cross-headings is 500 
ft. This leaving a 50-ft. pillar for the 
protection of the heading gives a coal 
face 400 ft. in length. 

In general, it can be remarked that 


this system of working out the coal by 
slabbing presents features that promise 
greater efficiency both in the mining 
and the loading of the coal. A mining 
machine is used to undercut the coal 
and this is followed by a coal loader 
capable of loading 150 tons of coal per 
day, in a 6-ft. bed. Certain types of 
these loaders are designed to work in 
seams less than 30 in. in thickness. 
Without a doubt, as long as this 
method could be maintained, good re- 
sults would be accomplished in ventila- 
tion, haulage and concentration of 
work. In working out a width of 75 
ft. on each side of a pair of entries, as 
in this case, where the coal pillars are 
150 ft. wide, it would seem that the 
cost of timber would be greatly in- 
ereased. As each cut is made, the track 
is moved forward to be in readiness for 
the following cut. 
In a previous letter appearing in Coal 
Age, Aug. 25, p. 301, I have offered a 
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few comments on the method suggested 
by Mr. Scholz, which apply equally well 
to the method now described by Mr. 
Martin. It will not be necessary to 
repeat here what was said in that let- 
ter, further than to say, that, in the 
method I advocated, I would use a 
double-track system, one track being 
between the coal face and the chocks, 
and the other between the first two 
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rows of chocks, which should have been 
shown in my drawing. 

This will give ample opportunity for 
handling the loaded and empty cars and 
the conditions would, I believe, be more 
favorable for maintaining a constant 
car supply and causing less delay in the 
work of loading the cars, than in either 
the method of Mr. Scholz or Mr. Martin. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. LUXTON. 


Is a Loose-End Shot a Shot Off the Solid? 


Loose-End Shot Not a Shot Off the Solid— Many Regard It 
So in the Literal Meaning of the Pennsylvania Law—Mining 


a Shot or Shearing the Same 


EFERENCES to solid shooting, 
recently made in Coal Age, recall 
to my mind the previous discussion of 
the question, whether a loose-end shot 
was a shot off the solid, in the meaning 
of the Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine 
Law. I am in entire accord with all 
the reason and logic contained in the 
argument presented by I. C. Parfitt, in 
his excellent letter, Coal Age, July 28, 
y oye 
A strict literal interpretation of the 
Pennsylvania bituminous law will not, 
I believe, support the view taken by 
Mr. Parfitt and which I believe is cor- 
rect. Unfortunately, moreover, at least 
a few of the mine inspectors of the 
state and most of the insurance in- 
spectors in that region hold to this 
strict literal interpretation of the law, 
and consider that a loose-end pillar 
shot is a shot off the solid. 


LAW DEFINES “‘PROPERLY MINED” 


As the law reads, it requires that 
the coal shall be “properly mined be- 
fore it is blasted,” and defines the 
words “properly mined” to mean that 
the coal shall be “undercut, centercut, 
topcut or sheared by pick or machine.” 

As it is not customary to mine a 
loose-end shot, it is argued by some 
that such a shot does not conform to 
the requirement of the law and is, 
therefore, a shot off the solid, which 
the law is aimed to prohibit, believing 
the practice to be dangerous, in the 
mining of bituminous coal. 

Practical mining men well know that 
a loose-end pillar shot has at least as 
much show to perform its work as a 
shot in a solid face of coal after being 
undercut, centercut, topcut or sheared 
in the manner prescribed by law. In 
other words, a loose-end shot is in the 
same category with a shot that has 
been “properly mined.” 

Mr. Parfitt has argued further that, 
after a room or breast of coal has been 
sheared or sidecut and one shot has 
been fired and loaded out, there is 
formed a loose end for the next shot, 
which then really has a better chance 
than the first shot to perform its re- 
quired work. These are thoughts 
worthy of consideration. 

In a more recent letter, Oct. 20, p. 
645, one who signs himself “Safety 
First” takes exception to the argument 


Only Creates a Loose End 


presented by Mr. Parfitt and embraces 
the idea that a loose-end shot must be 
mined to conform with the require- 
ments of the Pennsylvania law. 

Now, let us be reasonable. The 
only thing that the mining or side- 
cutting of a shot accomplishes is to 
create a loose end. That being the 
case, I ask, why is not a loose-end shot, 
having all the requisites accomplished 
by mining and sidecutting, equally as 
safe? Let someone tell us. 

In conclusion, let me say that I 
agree with the statement, already 
made by my friend, that the way out 
of the difficulty is to amend the Penn- 
sylvania law, in this respect, and make 
it read as he has suggested: ‘‘No blast 
shall be fired without the coal is first 
mined or sidecut, or there exists a 
loose end that will give the charge an 
opportunity to perform its work.” 

Solid shooting, as such, should be 
condemned and not permitted in the 
mining of soft coal. If the bituminous 
law was revised in the manner sug- 
gested, there could be but one inter- 
pretation given to its meaning and the 
present confusion would not exist. 

EDWARD H. COXE. 

Brownsville, Pa. 


Difficulties of Uncertified Men 

Decries Calling Certification of Mine 
Officials “Harmful” — Work of Ex- 
amining ‘Boards Upheld — When a 
Man Ceases to Study, Who Is to 
Blame? — Certificate Is Competent 
Man’s Passport. 


T WAS with much surprise that I 
read the letter of former District 

Mine Inspector John Rose, Coal Age, 
Oct. 27, p. 684, in which he states he 
sees “no need of certifying the mine 
superintendent” and, further, regards 
the present system of granting certif- 
icates, in his state, (Tennessee) as 
‘far from beneficial.” 

Not knowing Mr. Rose personally, 
IT am forced to conclude that, either the 
manner of conducting the examination 
of mine officials in Tennessee is very 
different from that pursued in the bitu- 
mingus fields of Pennsylvania; or our 
friend is manifesting poor judgment in 
making some of the statements con- 
tained in his letter. 

In describing conditions in Tennessee, 
Mr. Rose states there are many certi- 
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fied men acting as mine foremen and 
firebosses in that state “who have never 
looked inside of a mining textbook or 
read any mining journals since receiv- 
ing their certificates.” I surely agree 
with him when he says that “the mere 


possession of a certificate does not — 


prove that the holder is competent to 
take charge of a mine and operate the 
same safely and efficiently,” which is 
the truth. 

We must also admit that many men 
on securing their certificates cease to 
study and to read mining literature to 
keep themselves abreast of the times. 
That is the case, to a greater or less 
extent, everywhere. Therefore, let me 
ask, who is to blame? Certainly not the 
examining boards who granted them 
their certificates after due examination. 

In justice to our examining boards in 
this bituminous region, I will say they 
are almost without exception reliable, 
practical men, and wholly unworthy of 
most of the unjust criticisms made of 
their work, by some writers. Speaking 
of the examinations held in his own 


state, our friend says they are “seldom 


calculated to determine the practical 
fitness of the candidate.” The same is 
not the case in Pennsylvania. 


DEMAND FOR CERTIFIED MEN GROWS 


Although the present bituminous law 
permits a man to act, in an Official 
capacity underground, without a certif- 
icate, the fact remains that the first 
week in April, each year, sees notices 
posted at all the mines, stating the time 
and places where the examinations will 
be held. This is not because of a 
scarcity of uncertified men, as some 
would claim; but because of the grow- 
ing demand for mine officials who hold 
certificates. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
Pennsylvania law makes. uncertified 
men eligible for appointment to posi- 
tions of trust underground, the diffi- 
culties of uncertified men who aspire 
to such positions are daily growing 
greater. In all my travels over the best 
coal-mining fields in this state, I can 
truthfully say that I have never seen 
a successful uncertified mine official, 
from the company inspector down to 
the youngest fireboss in the mine. 

In closing, let me say that there is 
one feature of the certification law that 
should not be overlooked. When a man 
leaves his company where he has 
worked a long period and where his 
qualifications are known, and_ seeks 
work elsewhere, perhaps in another 
state, the certificates he holds are his 
passports. Without these, it would be 
useless for him to tell strangers of his 
success in managing and operating 
mines. 

In most cases, the certificate granted 
by an examining board, in the same or 
another state, will prove a stronger en- 


dorsement even than a letter of recom- | 


mendation from a man’s former em- 
ployer. The certificate is generally 
regarded as devoid of the personal ele- 


ment that attaches to a letter of recom- 


mendation from an employer. 
Consider, for a moment, an uncerti- 
fied man applying to a strange company 
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for a position as mine foreman or fire- 
boss. The first question put to him is, 
“What certificates do you hold?” As 
aight be expected, the general manager 
or superintendent, after asking a few 
ordinary questions, turns again to his 
desk with the remark,.“‘No, we have 
enough bosses just now.” 

No one claims that the certificate 
makes a man better; but few will deny 
that the study necessary to acquire a 
certificate honestly, makes the holder a 
more efficient worker. It is clear to 
the observer that, while the lawmakers 
in Pennsylvania may have made a mis- 
take in revising the certification law, 
our operators are not making the mis- 
take of availing themselves of the 
privilege granted them in the law. 

Mayport, Pa. JAMES THOMPSON. 


Clearing Gas from Headings 


To avoid withdrawing men working on 
return side of headings filled with 
gas, overcast the air into the main 
return air-course whenever practi- 
cable. 


WEFERRING to the inquiry 
“Bratticeman,” regarding the best 
method of clearing a pair of headings 
when filled with gas, Coal Age, Oct. 
13, p. 587, allow me to suggest a case 
where it would be practicable to re- 
move this gas from the heading, with- 
out first notifying and withdrawing 
the men working on the return side. 
In reply to this inquiry, the editor 
has given the only safe method that 
could be employed in the case there 
described. In that instance, the two 
headings are driven to the rise of the 
gangway, which is the return air- 
course, and it was necessary, as stated, 
to notify and withdraw all the men 
working on the return side of the head- 
ings, before taking any steps to re- 
move the gas. 

My purpose in writing, however, is 
to draw attention to a plan that is 
often adopted of overcasting the gas- 
charged air and conducting it. at once 
into the main return airway. Of 
course, such a plan can only be adopted 
where the headings are driven off the 
intake. 

In that case, however, it is evident 
there would be a great advantage in 
‘constructing a temporary overcast at 
the mouth of one of the headings and 
carrying | the air through a crosscut 
into the main return, instead of per- 
mitting it to course through the mine 
and being obliged to withdraw the men 
before so doing. 

Such an overcast is readily con- 
structed with canvas, by any expert 
bratticeman. At the same time, it will 
be necessary to hang a canvas across 
the air-course, just beyond the head- 
ing, so as to deflect all the air, or 
the major portion of it, into the head- 
ing, until the gas has been removed. 

A good plan is to perform this work 
gradually, removing the gas by degrees 
from the headings, instead of bringing 
the entire current to bear on the gas 
at once. BRATTICEMAN. 
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Inquiries 


Of General Interest 





Mensuration 


LEASE show the solution of the 

following problem: A pentagon is 
formed by an_ equilateral triangle 
joined to a square on one of its sides, 
as shown in the accompanying figure. 
If the total area of the square and tri- 
angle combined is 14.78 sq.in., what is 
the length of one of the equal sides of 
the pentagon? STUDENT. 

Knoxville, Ia. 


The triangle being equilateral and 
joining the square on one of its sides, 
makes the pentagon equilateral. Then, 










Area or pentagon 


XC 14.78 Sg. In. 


POLYGON 


AND ITS DIMENSIONS 


calling the length of any one side (x), 
the area of the square is x’. 

Again, the triangle being equilateral 
is also equiangular; and, since the sum 
of the three angles of a triangle is 
always 180 deg., each angle of an equi- 
latral triangle is 60 deg. The altitude 
of this triangle, therefore, is found by 
multiplying one of its sides by the sine 
of 60 deg., which is 0.866, making the 
altitude 0.866 w. 

Now, the area of the triangle is equal 
to its base (x) multiplied by one-half 
its altitude (0.433 «), which makes the 
areae in stuns, cases 0.4559. cuwe: 
0.433 «*. Finally, the sum of the areas 
of the square and. the triangle, which 
is the area of the pentagon is 

a? -L.0.433-¢? = (1° + 0.483) 2? 
= (L433 oF 

Therefore, the area of the pentagon 
being 14.78 sq.in., we have 1.433 2? = 
14. 7Ssenand ePish= wt AO oo ee 
LOST AS any we ta L031 45 ee 
Each of the equal sides of the pentagon 





' is, therefore, 3.2 in. long. 


Examination Questions 


Answered 





Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—At firing time, would you 
slow your fan or keep it running at its 
normal speed? 

ANSWER—The general belief is that 
a fan ventilating a mine should not be 
slowed down at the time of firing shots 
in the mine. It is almost universal 
practice to keep the fan running at its 
normal speed and, in some cases, the 
speed has been increased just previous 
to firing. While there may be condi- 
tions, in a new mine that has not 
reached its full development and the 
ventilating fan is producing more air 
than is desirable, where it may be 
thought safer to reduce the velocity of 
the air current, at the working face, 
during the time of firing shots, it will 
generally happen that the large amount 
of smoke and gases set free at firing 
time, in a large mine, requires a larger 
volume of air to be circulated at that 
time than at any other during the 
shift. 


QUESTION—What are the advantages 
of shotfirers in coal mines? 

ANSWER—Where shotfirers are em- 
ployed, the firing of all shots is done 
after the men have left the mine. The 
shotfirers are instructed to fire no shots 


that, in their judgment, are not safe. 
In order to obtain the best results, 
shotfirers should examine, charge and 
fire all shots themselves. It is not 
always possible to judge accurately of 
the safety of a shot that has been 
charged by another person. Fewer ac- 
cidents have occurred where shotfir- 
ers are employed. 

QUESTION—Which would be easier 
ventilated, a slope mine or a drift 
mine ? 

ANSWER—A_ slope mine will quite 
generally be found easier to ventilate, 
because of the air columns that are 
formed in the inclined airways. A 
drift mine, being level, possesses no 
such natural advantages that would 
assist its ventilation. 


QUESTION—Why is the ventilation of 
a mine necessary? Describe fully. 

ANSWER—Ventilation is neccessary 
in order to render the workings of a 
mine healthful and safe, through the 
circulation of an air current, which ab- 
sorbs and carries away the gases gen- 
erated in the mine. Also, in deep 
mines the air current is a means of 
lowering the temperature of the work- 
ings and making them more healthful 
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on that account. Without the circula- 
tion of fresh air in mine workings, the 
confined air would quickly become dead 
and be charged with gases issuing 
from the strata and otherwise pro- 
aucea py the purning of lamps ana the 
breathing of men and animals. 

QUESTION—If you should find an open 
door at the foot of an entry giving off 
large quantities of gas, what would 
you do? 

ANSWER—To close this door would 
at once cause the air current to sweep 
the entry and drive the gas out,  send- 
ing it circulating, perhaps through 
other portions of the mine. The door 
should be left standing open, there- 
fore, until it is possible to withdraw all 
the men at work on the air currrent 
returning from that place. This being 
done and all entrances to the return 
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current being guarded by reliable men, 
steps should be taken to clear the gas 
from the entry, by closing the door 
gradually. The method of proceeding 
must then be governed by the condi- 
tions existing in the mine. 


QUESTION—State the different meth- 
ods of timbering bad roof and soft bot- 
tom, and good roof and soft bottom. 

ANSWER—Where the roof is bad and 
the bottom soft, not only will more tim- 
ber be required in a working place, 
but a systematic method of timbering 
must be employed. Good cap-pieces 
must be used on the roof and all posts 
should be stood on footboards, in order 
to distribute the pressure better over 
the soft bottom. It may be neccessary 
to employ crossbars above the posts. 

Where the roof is good and the bot- 
tom soft, it will generally be necessary 
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to use footboards under the posts. 
This will usually be considered the 
worse condition of the two, as the hard 
roof will force the timbers into the 
floor when the weight comes on. 


QUESTION—Describe the means used 
for conducting air to the faces of 
rooms and entries and regulating the 
air current in mines. 

ANSWER—The most common means. 
employed for conducting the air for- 
ward in rooms and entries is a brat- 
tice constructed of boards or canvas. 
nailed to a row of posts set for that 
purpose. 

The air current is regulated or dis- 
tributed by means of a regulator, which 
is a partition built in an airway and 
having a small hole or opening, the 
size of which may be increased or de- 
creased by a sliding shutter. 
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Bureau of Mines Broadens Co-operative 
Arrangements for Coal Study 


O-OPERATIVE agreements between the Bureau of 

Mines and outside agencies to apply during the new 
fiscal year are now being signed. While the actual addition 
to the bureau’s appropriations from these sources probably 
will not exceed $250,000 in actual money the scope of the 
bureau’s research is increased greatly by contributions of 
the services of technical men and by the payment of gen- 
eral expenses incurred in laboratory and other types of ex- 
perimental work. The scope of the co-operative agreements 
of direct interest to the coal industry is as follows: 

University of Alabama—To study the problems peculiar 
to the mineral industry in the Southern states, particularly 
those relating to coal, coke, byproducts, iron and non-metal- 
lic minerals. 

University of Illinois and the Illinois Geological Survey 
—To study the possibility of the utilization of Illinois coals 
for the production of gas to replace Eastern coals. The 
study includes matters pertaining to mine ventilation and 
the washing of coal. 

University of Washington—To study problems in washing 
Alaskan and Washington coals. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers— 
To conduct scientific investigations relating to efficient and 
economical heating and ventilating. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology—To interest mine opera- 
tors, engineers, miners and others affiliated with the coal- 
mining industry in the better training and education of 
students in coal mining engineering; to promote better engi- 
neering skill in coal mining in order to conserve human life, 
the coal resources and to prevent waste. 

The Davison Chemical Co.—To conduct an investigation 
to determine whether or not it is possible to obtain a more 
complete recovery of light oil from coke-oven gas for the 
production of motor fuels. 

Combustion Engineering Corporation—To make a study 
of the combustion of powdered fuels. 

Pennsylvania Geological Survey—To sample and analyze 
coal in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Sewalls Point Coal Exchange, Inc.—To conduct investiga- 
tions concerning the preparation of coal with a view to in- 
creasing efficiency in use and assisting the economic de- 
velopment of the industry by improving the grading and 
classification of coal shipped to Tidewater pools. 

The Steam Corporation—To determine the exact facts re- 
garding the use of liquid fuel for domestic heating in a de- 
vice sold under the name of “Nokol.” 

General Boilers Co.—To make a study of the smokeless 
combustion of bituminous coal. 

National Safety Council—To conduct a safety service for 
the benefit of the coal- and metal-mining companies com- 
prising the mining industry.. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators Association—To ob- 


tain and disseminate accurate information concerning the 
preparation of coal and to aid in its rational classification 
with a view to increasing efficiency and conserving re- 
sources. 





Prescribes X-Ray ot Educational Publicity 
To Set Public Right on Coal Trade 


HAT the most pressing need of the coal trade is honest 
publicity was the opinion expressed by Homer J. Buck- 
ley, of Buckley, Dement & Co., in an address at the annual 
banquet of the Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, Dec. 
12, at the Hotel La Salle. Seven hundred coal dealers were 
present. 
“The coal industry of Chicago is suffering from ills of 
the wartime period that have left it in a very unfortunate 
position with the public,” said Mr. Buckley. “Ask the aver- 


age business man of intelligence what’s wrong with the — 


coal men and he will promptly tell you that they have a 
disease called ‘dollar-itis’; that it is a malignant disease 
in their industry, and that there’s a red sign on their door 
—so far as the public is concerned—reading ‘keep out.’ 

“Of course, this is all wrong, you will say; ‘We are 
being unjustly and unfairly maligned and our position is 
grossly misunderstood and misrepresented in the press.’ 

“If that is true—whose fault is it? No one’s but your 
own, You have allowed a lot of negative publicity to get 
you in bad with the public, and, as invariably happens, you 
are discovering too late that poor advertising does not pay. 

“You have it within your power to change the public 
mind. What you need is the searchlight of educational pub- 
licity directed to the public. Publicity and well-directed 
advertising is your remedy to set yourself right with the 
public. Resolve that all through 1922 this will be your 
policy. Don’t procrastinate; only one thing is worse, and 
that is the chap who is afraid to begin—a quitter. 

“What the coal merchant needs individually and collec- 
tively is the establishment of good will and confidence of 
the buying public. Good will may be defined as a feeling 
of satisfaction based upon satisfactory service, and service 
is never satisfactory until after it has been tried and tested. 

“It is not enough that you deliver good coal and full 
measure—because nowadays that is imperative. The de- 
ciding factor in the satisfaction of a customer must always 
be the manner in which the account is handled after it is 
once obtained. The good will of the customer then usually 
depends upon the proper performance of what creative brains 
in business are so apt to regard as ‘little details.’ 

“The greatest asset in your business—each and every one 
of you—is the good will and confidence of your customers. 
What are you doing to get it and maintain it?” 





A RENEWED EFFORT IS TO BE MADE at this session of Con- 
gress to restrict further immigration into the United States. 
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_on the nation’s carriers. 


The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future. Market for Coal 





conditions for December issued by the National City Bank of 

New York, continued during November to make and hold the 
gains made in October, although there is evidence that part of this 
gain was seasonal and is now falling off. The unusually warm weather 
in all parts of the country during the latter part of November affected 
retail trade to a considerable extent. 

“The fundamental difficulty that has existed all through this year, 
that is, disparity between the price of farm products and all raw 
materials and the price of manufactured goods,” the bulletin states, 
“continues to hamper the return of industrial activity. 

“The settlement of the railroad strike was not obtained under con- 
ditions which give much promise of permanency. The railroads have 
all given notice of an application to the Railway Labor Board for 
further wage reductions, but the Board has stated that these requests 
will not be considered until after many questions affecting working 
conditions can be decided. It is not expected that these decisions 
will be ready before the middle of next summer and there is an 
insistent demand from producers, manufacturers, shippers and con- 
sumers all over the country for a more prompt adjustment of these 
matters. 

“This situation illustrates the inadequacy of the machinery’ pro- 
vided for the determination of rates, wages and working conditions 
It should be clear by this time that 
the railroad wage situation cannot be viewed or discussed solely from 
the standpoint of the roads and their workers. It profoundly affects 
the business and the prosperity of the country and cannot intelligently 
be viewed or considered without the effect on all lines of industry and 
the cost of living receiving due attention. 

“It is nothing new to have the law of supply and demand pro- 
nounced a back number. Pronouncements of that kind have been 
appearing with great frequency for a long time, but it has always 
turned out that the law was working where the observers were not 
looking and in ways they did not understand. It may be suppressed 
for a time in one place, but it is like water on its way to the sea, 
it gets there eventually, no matter how much its course may be 
hindered.” 


[-: DUSTRY and trade in general, according to a review of business 


Nearly All Industries Gain shifts. Street car service has been 


Reports as to all of the American 
industries, except those relating to 
agriculture, are of an “encouraging 
character,” it was stated in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 9. With the exception 
of the agricultural industry it is 


‘stated that there is a steady re- 


cuperation. 


Large Glass Plant Reopens 


The Macbeth-Evans glass factory, 
Marion, Ind., one of the largest of 
its kind, which had been closed 
several months, has resumed opera- 
tions, giving employment to five 
hundred persons working in three 


extended to the plant, a line being 
run from the soldiers’ home. 


Predicts Revival in Shoe Trade 


The worst of the period of de- 
pression in the New England shoe 
industry is over, in the opinion of 
Edwin P. Holmes, retiring president 
of the New England Shoe Whole- 
salers’ Association, expressed at the 
annual meeting of that organization 
in Boston, Dec. 14. Mr. Holmes de- 
clared that the industry was be- 
ginning to revive in spite of the fact 
that railroad, overhead and other 
charges remained as high as ever. 


Railroads Lay Off Many Men 


Five hundred employees of the New 
York Central R.R. repair shops at 
Elkhart, Ind., will be laid off in- 
definitely Dec. 24, and the Collinwood 
locomotive repair shops will be 
closed for an indefinite period be- 
cause of depressed business condi- 
tions. Six hundred men will be 
affected in the Collinwood plant. The 
maintenance shops at Collinwood 
will continue to operate. 

More than a thousand shop work- 
ers were thrown out of employment 
Dec. 15 when the Southern Railway 
clesed its machine shops at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and suspended all work 
until Jan. 3 because of lack of traffic, 

Thousands of shopmen employed 
by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. were 
furloughed indefinitely Saturday, 
Dec. 17, when shops over the entire 
system shut down. Business de- 
pression and the necessities of ef- 
fecting economies were given by 
officials of the road as prompting the 
action. The company has about 
fifteen shops, the principal ones. be- 
ing located in Baltimore, Cumber- 
land, Pittsburgh, Keyser, W. Va.; 
Zanesville, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Washington, D. C. 


New England Textile Mills Hum 


New England textile mills are 
busier this pre-Christmas season 
than at any time since the business 
slump which followed the war. 
While returns from other New Eng- 
land industries do not reflect holi- 
day conditions equally bright, the 
Federal Employment Survey is 
authority for the statement, “the 
general feeling is optimistic for a 
marked improvement in all lines of 
industry after the New Year.” The 
Federal Employment Survey for 
New England said its reports in- 
dicated that worsted spindles had 
returned to a 92.2 per cent basis; 
woolen spindles were 79.1 per cent 
operating, and cotton textiles on an 
80 per cent basis. 


Report Decrease in Army of Idle 


A steady decrease in the number 
of unemployed in New York City 
has been in progress for several 
weeks and efficient workmen are ex- 
periencing less trouble in finding 
jobs, according to a statement issued . 
last week by the Industrial Aid 
Bureau. Signs point unmistakably 
toward a permanent revival after 
the holiday season, it is said, as 
employers agree that they will re- 
quire increased forces after the first 
of the year. There has been little 
or no real improvement, according 
to the bureau, in the demand for 
stenographers and unskilled labor, of 
which there is an oversupply for 
the few positions open. 
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Changes in Tax Law Seriously 


Affect Owners of Coal Land 


Section Permitting Net Loss of One Year to Be Offset 
Against Net Income in Two Succeeding Years 
Contains Restriction on Mines 


By ROBERT MuRRAY HAIG, PH.D.* 


MONG the changes made by the new tax bill signed 

by President Harding on Nov. 23, five stand out as 
of great importance from the point of view of the business 
man and the investor. These are: 

(1) The abolition of the excess profits tax as of the 
beginning of next year, coupled with an increase in the 
pycors tax on corporations at that time from 10 per cent 
to 12% per cent. 

(2) The reduction in the surtax rates on individual in- 
comes which goes into effect at the same time. 

(3) The establishment, with the beginning of next year, 
of a new class of income to be known as capital gain, which 
will be subject to a maximum rate of 12% per cent. 

(4) The broadening of the definition of the “closed 
transaction,” effective for the current year, which makes 
possible many exchanges of property for property without 
subjecting the gain to taxation. 

(5) The recognition, beginning this year, of a net loss 
from one year’s operation as an offset against any profits 
which may accrue in the two following years. 

The first two changes, the repeal of the profits tax and 
the changes in rates, have been the subject of much com- 
ment, but the other changes, being somewhat more tech- 
nical in character, have been less discussed and their sig- 
nificance less fully appreciated. 


PERSONAL SERVICE CORPORATION DISAPPEARS 


Excess Profits Tax Repeal.—In spite of great pressure, 
‘Congress declined to repeal the profits tax for 1921 but 
did agree to abolish it thereafter. With it disappears the 
“personal service corporation,” a special class established 
to care for certain corporations which it was desired to 
exempt from profits taxation. When the profits tax goes, 
the income tax rate on all net income of corporations rises 
from 10 to 124 per cent. The change in the rate will 
cause corporations which make only moderate profits to 
pay slightly heavier taxes, but the total tax burden on 
corporate income will be much lighter, the official estimates 
of revenue under the new bill calling for $1,030,000,000 from 
this source (ignoring back taxes) this fiscal year and only 
$695,000,000 for the next fiscal year, when the changes will 
be in force. 

Reduction of Surtax Rates—The surtax rates on indi- 
vidual incomes are scheduled for reduction beginning with 
the first of next year. A comparison of the new scale 
with the old is difficult to make. It should be made clear, 
however, that the change affects small taxpayers as well 
as large ones. The maximum rates remain very high— 
50 per cent as compared with 65 under the old law. The 50 
per cent rate applies to all income in excess of $200,000. 


SURTAXES BEGIN ON $6,000-$10,000 INCoMEsS 


The old rate on increment of income above $200,000 
income was 60 per cent. Surtaxes in the future will not 
begin until the income is between $6,000 and $10.000. Under 
the old law the surtaxes begin at $5.000 and mount by 
more rapid steps. There also are slight’ changes in the 
personal exemptions, effective at once. According to the 
revenue estimates these changes will not provide much 
relief for individual taxpayers, for the government expects 
to get $780,000,000 next year with the changes in sens as 
compared with $850,000,000 this year. 

New Class of “Cavital Gains.” — The most Ut Me oc. 
section in the new act is Section 206, which sets up a new 
division of income. After the first of next year money 
made by individuals by selling or exchanging property 
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“held for profit or investment” is subject to a maximum 
rate of 123 per cent, instead of the regular rates, which 
range as high as 58 per cent (normal plus surtaxes). This 
is hedged about by several restrictions. The individual 
may not take advantage of the permission to use the 124 
per cent rate unless he is willing to pay at least 122 per 
cent on his other income as well. The property “held 
for profit or investment” must have been so held for more 
than two years and may not include property “held for 
the personal use or consumption of the taxpayer or his 
family,” or property which properly is subject to inventory. 
It is not necessary, however, that the property be connected 
with his trade or business. 

The reason for the adoption of some such section as 
this is plain, whatever one may think of the wisdom of 
choosing this particular method of meeting the situation. 
As everyone knows, many sales of property have been 
postponed or entirely blocked by the unwillingness of pros- 
pective sellers to take their profits when they would imme- 
diately become subject to heavy surtaxes. This, of course, 
handicapped business. The solution adopted was _ practi- 
cally to wipe out the offensive surtaxes on profits from 
this class of transactions. 

One anomalous result of the selection of this solution, 
however, is that under this new arrangement a dollar of 
profit made from property which has grown in value is 
taxed at the maximum only 1234c., whereas a dollar made 
otherwise may be taxed as much as 50c. For example, 
in the case of a bond bought at a discount and sold at a 
profit, every dollar of interest on the bond may pay a 
tax nearly five times as great as every dollar of appreci- 
ation in the value of the bond, a fact which is likely to 
affect profoundly future methods of corporate’ financing. 


LIBERAL PROVISIONS ON ‘“‘CLOSED TRANSACTIONS” 


Much more could be said regarding the effects of this 
new section from the points of view of equity and of ad- 
ministration, but what is of particular interest here is to 
point out the very substantial relief granted by it to in- 
vestors in property which appreciates in value. 

The “Closed Transaction.”— 
vestor in property which is gaining in value, conferred 
by the section just described, is accentuated by the liberal 
provisions governing the “closed transaction” (section 202). 
This has long been a troublesome section of the field of 
income tax procedure. When one exchanges property for 
cash, no question arises, The transaction is “closed,” and 
one accounts for his gain to the tax collector. But when 
one barters instead of sells, receiving other property instead 
of cash for his property, very serious questions arise. There 
are sometimes differences of opinion as to the value of the 
property received which lead to disputes and litigation. 
The old law went so far as to say that in the case of such 
trades the property received was to be treated as cash “to 
the amount of its fair market value, if any” (with certain 
exceptions in the case of a corporate reorganization— 
1918 law, section 202). The new law goes much further. 
It now states positively that no gain or loss on trades 
shall be recognized unless the property received on the 
trade “has a readily realizable market value.” The phrase 

“readily realizable’ adds a new and liberalizing element. 

Even more important, however, are the exceptions made 
to the general rule. Even though the property received has 
such a “readily realizable market value,’ one need not ac- 
count for the gain in certain cases. This is one: “When any 
such property held for investment, or for productive use 
in trade or business (not including stock-in-trade or other 
property held primarily for sale), is exchanged for property 
of a like kind or use.” 

How the Treasury will interpret this section is, of course, 
as yet unknown, but it would be a very narrow interpreta- 
tion which would exclude exchanges of bonds or real estate 
for real estate. In other words, so long as one “barters” 
or “trades” his property for other similar property instead 
of selling it for cash, he need not account for his gains 
to the Treasury for tax purposes. Even if he does sell 
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for cash, as has been noted above, he is subject to a tax iS ae: 


of only 123 per cent. 
The provisions governing corporate reorganizations and 
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sales of property to corporations also are greatly liberalized; - 


so it is unnecessary to report many gains for taxation. 

Net Losses.—With one minor exception included in the 
1918 law, it has been the practice since the beginning of 
income taxation in this country to treat each year as a unit 
and to refuse to permit the fact that one has lost money 
this year to affect the amount of profits he must report 
the following year. Each accounting period has been care- 
fully “insulated” from other accounting periods. This prac- 
tice has worked much hardship, and the new law breaks 
‘away from the old precedents by inserting a provision, 
effective for 1921 (section 204, with a restriction on mines), 
which permits a net loss suffered in one year to be offset 
against any net income in the two next succeeding years. 
In other words, losses may be used to blot off subsequent 
gains but losses are “outlawed” for this purpose after the 
expiration of two years. 


Open-Price Associations 
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The new law contains many other new provisions which 
it would be interesting to discuss, did not the limits of this 
article prevent it. Such changes include the new rule re- 
garding gifts, which makes the recipient, if he sells the 
gift, account for the gain in the value of the gift before he 
received it; the section aimed to prevent “wash sales” to 
establish losses; the provision, covering cases where property 
is involuntarily converted into cash and the modifications in 
the various special taxes. 

It has been possible to stress here only the most im- 
portant departures in the new status. Careful examination 
by the business man and the investor will reveal the fact 
that it contains provisions, aside from the repeal of the 
profits tax and the changes in the rates, which will yield 
him very substantial relief from the burdens of war taxa- 
tion under which he has been struggling for the past five 
years. 


Declared in Violation of 


Anti-Trust Laws by Supreme Court 


sociation, in other words—is declared a restraint upon 

trade in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law by 
the Supreme Court in a decision in the Hardwood Lumber 
case, handed down on Monday, Dec. 19, 1921. The govern- 
ment in carrying its case to the Supreme Court had charged 
that the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
consisting of 603 persons and corporations engaged in the 
production and sale of hardwood lumber, combined and con- 
spired to eliminate competition among themselves and to 
enhance their selling prices in restraint of trade, and that 
they did this by comparing and exchanging under an “open- 
competition plan” the reports and bulletins concerning 
prices, stocks and production. 

In rendering its decision the court divided, six to three, 
Justices McKenna, Holmes and Brandeis dissenting. It sus- 
tained the United States District Court of Western Tennes- 
see, which in April, 1920, granted an injunction perpetually 
restraining the association from entering into further agree- 
ments under the plan, forbidding the further distribution of 
statistical information under the plan and directing the 
abandonment of all “efforts whatsoever having the purpose 
or tendency to enhance or maintain prices.” 


Hy sociation, of price information—the open-price as- 


CALLED COMBINATION TO CONTROL PRICE AND OUTPUT 


The opinion of the court was delivered by Justice Clarke, 
who described the organization of the association and as- 
serted that it was a clear combination to restrict production 
and to increase prices. 

The decision of the court will be far-reaching in that it will 
prevent operation of similar exchanges of information in 
other industries, including that instituted by the National 
Coal Association, which was suspended upon institution of 
the government’s suit against the lumber interests. The 
Federal Trade Commission and the Department of Justice 
have also been investigating similar associations, although 
the Department of Commerce believed that such organiza- 
tions could be effectively utilized in trade promotion. 

Justice Clarke declared that the lumber association plan 
embraced the old trust “evil in a new dress,’’ and that while 
‘there was no specific agreement as to production or price 
the members were in a united and concerted action to acquire 
control of the industry. Answering the lumber argument 
that the government issued information reports, the court 
pointed out that the government reports were available to 
both sellers and buyers while the association’s reports were 
sent only to the sellers. 

Dissenting, Justice Holmes, while admitting that it was an 
organization of sellers, said that its information was made 
public and that the plan did not bind the members, they 
being free to act as they chose. He also said there was 
nothing illegal in discussing prices, and that the plan would 
centralize purchases. at, 


Justices Brandeis and McKenna also dissented, saying the 
percentage of control was not large—300 concerns out of 
9,000 lumber dealers—and defended the practice on the 
ground of its aid to isolated mills. The service was useful 
in that the government maintained no reports as to market 
conditions. The meetings of the association and its reports 
were also available to the public. They admitted that the 
plan was a combination, but not in restraint of trade. The 
only evidence was that the combination sought to make 
money out of a boom market, there being no uniformity of 
action as to production or price, and they insisted that the 
anti-trust act did not “limit the desire to make profit.” 

Justice Brandeis declared it to be “an extraordinary fact’ 
that the Supreme Court should alter its decision in the 
United States Steel Corporation case, where 50 per cent of 
the industry is controlled, and in the United Shoe Machinery 
case, where nearly all the shoe industry of the country was 
controlled, holding them not in violation of the Sherman law, 
and should hold in the present case that 603 out of many 
thousand hardwood operators “cannot exchange information 
without running counter to the provisions of the Sherman 
law.” 

With respect to the government policy toward the open- 
price associations, in some instances it was believed likely 
that additional prosecutions would be brought, while in 
others where the activities of associations do not come 
within the terms of the decision a definite outline of the 
application of the Sherman act could be made. 


Constitutionality of Anthracite Tax Law 
Attacked in Dauphin County Court 


XPECTATIONS are that the Dauphin County Court 

of Pennsylvania will soon render a decision in the an- 
thracite tax case, which was heard at Harrisburg, Nov. 25. 
Most of the questions raised against the constitutionality 
of the 1915 anthracite tax law were used in the argument 
by Henry S. Drinker, Jr., of Philadelphia, who represented 
the interests opposing the tax. George E. Alter, Attorney 
General, and George R. Hull, a deputy, spoke in favor of 
the act. 

Emphasis this time was placed by the commonwealth 
on the importance of the byproducts of bituminous coal. Mr. 
Alter endeavored to show that hard and soft coal. were two 
different kinds of coal and that either one could be taxed 
singly. 

The case will be carried direct from the Dauphin County 
Court to the appellate court, so that an early decision from 
the state’s highest tribunal can be obtained. Anthracite 
has been assessed under the act of 1921 since July 1 and 
the payment of the tax to the state commences on Jan. 1. 
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Open Shop Spreading in West Virginia 

LTHOUGH in many cases the United Mine Workers 

have been able to hold their members in line, open- 
shop sentiment in northern West Virginia continues to 
grow and many mines in the state are now being operated 
on that basis. There are no less than fourteen of these 
in the Morgantown section, mines on the Monongahela Ry. 
and on the Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. being included 
in that list. Mine workers have agreed to work and are 
working on a lower wage scale than the union would 
permit, and this has enabled operators to give them 
several working days a week. In the Upper Potomac 
field of West Virginia and in the Georges Creek field of 
Maryland there are approximately 800 miners who have 
gone to work on the basis of the 1917 wage scale. Where 
locals have accepted a lower rate of wages than is pro- 
vided for in the union contract, the members have been 
automatically dropped from the organization. 

Effort is being made by Harry B. Dynes, commissioner 
of conciliation, Department of Labor, who has been in the 
Fairmont region for several days, to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the Long Coal Mining Co. and the miners 
at Reynoldsville. There are many points of disagreement 
but it is understood that the United Mine Workers’ contract 
is not involved, as a new agreement made between the 
company and its employees displaced the contract with the 
United Mine Workers of America. When this occurred 
the men were dropped froim the union. 

Union miners are attempting by picketing to ravens 
the operation of the Haymond mine of the Ryan Coal Co., 
of Clarksburg, and on Dec. 6 assaulted a workman who, 
they thought, was going to work in the mine but who 
was in reality a county employee. Police were on duty 
at the mine both Monday and Tuesday to preserve order. 
The company has refused to collect the check-off and miners 
are on strike to enforce this provision. 


A True Yarn 


(Editorial from Engineering and Mining Journal, 


NE autumn day we hitched our horse to the post 

outside the bare board, one-story “hotel” at Silver 
Peak, in Nevada. Silver Peak was an ancient and deserted 
mining town in those days. The mines had long been closed. 
Down the one long straggly sand-swept street the irregu- 
lar board shacks, with their rusty stovepipes, projecting, 
straight or tilted, from the roofs, lined themselves without 
order or hopefulness. Nearly all of them were empty, 
windows broken, sand drifted over the doorsills. The few 
remaining inhabitants—who knows what held them there 
or what they lived on?—had more or less concentrated 
into the little shacks around the “hotel,” where at least 
there was a bottle of whisky behind the bar, a stove for 
cold nights, and card tables. 

When we walked in, there were five or six residents, old 
“desert rats,” each with his chair tilted back against the 
wall, and his head sunk on his breast in an attitude of 
hopeless despondency. The bartender and proprietor took 
hardly a casual interest in our arrival, in a place where 
arrivals were very rare; the wall-pillars none save a cynical 
and crestfallen glance. The atmosphere was of some great 
evil, some community disaster, which might have soured 
so completely this silent crew. 

We inquired the cause—asked the reason for the funeral 
At last we found out. One of the old-timers told us with- 
out humor, but with pathos and a justly wounded spirit. 
He informed us that there had been, for some months past, 
almost exactly three hundred dollars in money in that town. 
They had their supply of grub; and had not had occasion 
to buy any supplies for a long time. But they had their 
social life—they talked, they drank, they played poker. 
Especially poker. Sometimes one man had the three hun- 
dred dollars, sometimes another; but always, Desert Bill 
observed, there was a chance of getting it back, and the 
game went on. The proprietor got some of it for drinks, 
but he lost it again to one of the boys. All went happily 
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for weeks in this little sequestered remnant of life, as 
Desert Bill gave me to understand, till one day a feller hove 
in sight and said he was out to work some mining claims. 
And he played poker with the rest. 

It wasn’t, said Bill, that he didn’t play a straight game, 
but the fact is that he had left very early in the morning 
after he had won the three hundred dollars. God knows 
he was welcome to the three hundred, which they didn’t 
need, and he had won fair; but they had their occupation 
removed, and couldn’t go on playing poker. Their whole 
joyous life was past; wherefore, if they caught that mean 
skunk they’d surely take a shot at him. And with hopeless 
sighs the boys hunched into their chairs and relapsed 
against the wall. 

When we consider the unpopularity of America among 
the European nations at this time, we think of Desert Bill 
at Silver Peak in 1899, and we understand. It isn’t that 
she did not get the world’s gold in a fair game, but she 
has taken the pot and gone home with it; and they sit 
around with no gold to get in on the game with; and if 
they should get a chance at the United States they “shore 
would get even.” 


Anthracite Conciliation Board Has Settled 
1,078 Grievances; 246 in 14 Months 


ORE than a thousand grievances had been filed with 

the Anthracite Board of Conciliation from its incep- 
tion up to Dec. 1, according to figures just compiled. The 
actual number, 1,078, represents a small fraction of the 
grievances adjusted through the instrumentality of the 
board because only those cases are listed in which informal- 
efforts have failed to bring about an adjustment. 

Under the present agreement, covering a period of four- 
teen months, the board has acted on a total of 246 cases, 
of which number 229 were filed by the employees and 17 
by coal companies. 


Season’s Coal Receipts at Duluth-Superior 
1,134,183 Tons More Than Last Year 


Ré CEIPTS of coal, both anthracite and bituminous, at 
Duluth-Superior during the 1921 season of navigation 
totaled 10,164,849 net tons, an increase of 1,134,183 tons 
over last year. Receipts by months were as follows, in 








net tons: 

Month Anthracite Bituminous Total 
April 83,058 120,212 230,027 
IM ary Sci2. 5, Shine, bs nate siete ee 173,190 1,548,880 1,722,070 
PUNO Pers CV RAR aie ae as ae eee Clee faa 192,830 2,125,453 318,283 
July. 3 ae ae a et ee 339,383 1,650,629 1,990,012 
ATBUSEs tee neats Arete acts een nee a ae ne 418,238 1,068,555 1,486,793. 
September) sjatatiogn amecnon hag te ae eee ae ee 207,901 647,095 54,996 
October ah ets. fe as Jee, Se Su eae oa 257,240 08,26 1,065,500 
November 05 520k n. ita rive. Ge ee 141,496 325,457 466,953 
DecemBei!..) 4, hee ee lee ee ee 31,306 25,666 56,972 

T otal tor season. se taj. See eee 1,844,642 8,320,207 10,164,849 


Freight-Car Loadings Increase 73,627 


eee of revenue freight during the week ended 
Dec. 3 totaled 747,454 cars, according to reports from 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase 
of 73,627 cars over the total for the previous week, which 
included a holiday, Thanksgiving Day, but was 135,150 
cars less than that for the corresponding week last year 
and 41,832 less than that for the corresponding week in 
1919. Coal loadings totaled 187,293 cars, compared with 
137,432 cars during the short preceding week or a reduc- 
tion of 189 cars. An increase of 38 cars was reported for 
coke, the total being 6,345. 





A. G. GUTHEIM, WHO SPECIALIZES in coal transportation 
for the car service division of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, is being mentioned for membership on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The terms of two members 
of the commission expire in the near future. While it is 
possible that the President will renominate the incumbents, 
some are of the opinion that at least one change will be 
made. It is in connection with this possible vere that 
Mr. Gutheim’s name is being mentioned. 
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Roads Make Perfunctory Protest Against Reduction of 
Rates; Public Sentiment Likely to Force Cuts 


By PAUL WOOTON 
_ Washington Correspondent 


their presentation of arguments against rate reduc- 

tion which had been presented at the time of this 
writing. It was the general opinion that few new argu- 
ments had been presented and that no strikingly telling 
point had been made. It was apparent that’ the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not been impressed by any of 
the arguments advanced. The case of the railroads is being 
presented in such a perfunctory way. as to lead to the con- 
clusion that they are sparring for time. There is evidence 
of legal strategy in an effort to keep the strong points of 
their argument in the background rather than present them 
now and allow them to be targets for the shippers, None 
doubts that the representatives of the railroads have in 
reserve a much better type of ammunition than has been 
fired thus far. | ’ 

At the close of the session of Saturday, Dec. 17, the rail- 
roads had completed their preliminary statistical arguments 
against rate reductions, whereupon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adjourned its investigation into the reasonable- 
ness of transportation rates at present levels until Jan. 9. 
Alfred Thom, of the Association of Railway Executives, gave 
notice that R. M. Aishton, president of the American Rail- 
way Association, would then be called to give testimony as 
to the efficiency and economy of current carrier operation. 

Shippers’ representatives and state and municipal experts 
will have an opportunity to cross-examine witnesses then. 
During recess the commission will study the statistics so 
far submitted. 

Traffic specialists who are attending the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing recognize that the public senti- 
ment in favor of rate reduction is so pronounced as to make 
it a foregone conclusion. Were the commission to announce 
a refusal to reduce rates, it is believed that there would be 
such a widespread resentment made manifest as to insure 
the railroading through of special legislation making a 
substantial rate reduction mandatory. The fear is expressed 
in some quarters that the commission will be influenced to 
such an extent by the overwhelming volume of public de- 
mand for rate reduction as to be inclined to go further than 
the best interests of all concerned require. 


DEMAND FOR REDUCTION KEEN ON BASIC COMMODITIES 


The commission is not likely to authorize a blanket reduc- 
tion. A material reduction could be made in the rate on 
watermelons without affecting greatly the carriers’ earn- 
ings. If the same reduction were to be applied to coal, 
which constitutes such a large proportion of railroad ton- 
nage, it would have an important effect on earnings. For 
that reason some are of the opinion that coal rates will 
not be reduced to the same extent as will the rates on 
some other commodities. At the same time it is recognized 
that the demand is keenest for reductions on basic com- 
modities. 

Opposition to a “sweeping” reduction in railroad rates 
at the present time was expressed by railroad representa- 
tives at the opening of the investigation. It was argued 
that the railroads were not at present in financial position 
to afford a cut in revenue, but that if basic costs, including 
wages and fuel, were lowered, reductions could be made 
later. They recommended, on the other hand, a process of 
rate readjustment. 

Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacific R.R., said that 
while some rates may be too high, the present general level, 
with numerous adjustments since made, is not too high, 
considering what the railroads must pay for wages, fuel and 
supplies. He said a sweeping cut in rates would not increase 
transportation or revive business. He insisted that there 
should be lower wages on the railroads, in the mines and 


Ts railroads failed absolutely to score in that part of 


in the building trades, which would mean greater employ- 
ment and a lower unit price on many articles. 

“There was little complaint about the Transportation Act 
a year ago, or about the rates,” said Mr. Elliott. “In fact, 
then the complaint was for more cars, more tracks, more 
engines, and a demand that the railroads move coal, etc., 
and the rate was a secondary matter.” 

George M. Schriver, vice-president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, contended that the railroads were not now in financial 
condition to permit of a general rate reduction unless pre- 
war levels of costs of materials, etc., were reached. The 
basic costs of operation were declining and would continue, 
which would later enable reductions. 

Carriers in the Southern and Western districts, the latter 
including the Mountain-Pacific group, presented their argu- 
ments Saturday. C. R. Capps, vice-president of the Sea- 
board Air Line, speaking for the carriers east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio, argued that earnings from pres- 
ent rates were running at the rate of 2.2 per cent on in- 
vested capital. 

Edward Chambers, vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé, argued for Western carriers that the present 
rate schedule could not be considered too high, as the fig- 
ures developed by L. E. Wettling, manager of their traffic 
bureau, showed current earnings to be 3.04 per cent on 
valuation of their properties. 





Text of I.C.C. Ruling Refusing Decreased 
Rates on Lake Ore After Jan. 1 


HE announcement of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion refusing continuance after Jan. 1 of decreased 
rates on lake ore, in which coal rates are involved, follows: 
The commission today declined to issue special permissions 
under the sixth section of the Interstate Commerce Act to allow 
carriers in Eastern territory to continue from Jan. 1 to March 31, 
1922, inclusive, reduced rates on iron ore. The commission’s action 
is based upon protests of shippers located at Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Erie, Chicago and other lake ports alleging that the proposed 
rates result in undue discrimination against them and preference 
for competing furnace interests at Pittsburgh and other interior 
points. 

Coal and iron ore are two of the important elements entering 
into steel manufacture. Most of the iron ore used in the East 
comes from Minnesota by lake. Lake-front furnaces, therefore, 
pay no rail freight charges on ore but transport their coal by 
rail from Pittsburgh and other interior points. Interior furnaces, 
on the other hand, while paying rail freight from Lake Erie 
ports on ore, are in most cases located in close proximity to the 
coal fields and pay only short-haul rates on coal. 

In 1917 iron ore was transported from Lake Erie ports to 
Pittsburgh for 82c. per ton of 2,000 1lb., whereas coal was charged 
$1.40 per ton from Pittsburgh to Buffalo, a difference of 58c. per 
ton. Iron-ore rates in the East were not increased during 
federal control, but coal rates were increased approximately 25 
per cent. Rates on both commodities were increased in August, 
1920, resulting in rates on ore and coal of $1.14 and $2.51, re- 
spectively. 

Under the adjustment now proposed by Eastern railroads the 
ore rate would be 28c., or the same as in 1917, whereas the coal 
rate would continue $2.51, including the increases of 1918 and 
1920, and being higher by $1.69 per ton, or 206 per cent, than the 
ore rate. The rates on iron ore which will apply after Jan. 1, 
1922, will include materially less increase over the pre-war basis 
than rates on commodities generally—even less than the re- 
duced rates on farm products soon to be made effective. 

The action of the commission is in no sense to be interpreted 
as a disinclination to approve justifiably lower rate levels, but is 
based upon the continuance of premature reductions confined to 
certain rates, the outcome of which is to unduly prejudice iron 
and steel manufacturers located on the lake front to the ad- 
vantage of competing interior furnaces. 
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Sales of British Coal in American Atlantic Ports 
Arouse Public Interest in Export Coal Rates 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


ipates any extensive importation of coal, the an- 
nouncement by Commerce Secretary Hoover that 
British coal is being sold in our Atlantic ports at a price 
which could not be met by dealers in American coal has 
aroused the entire country to a situation which has been 
developing for months but in which the public heretofore 
has taken little interest. The war-born realization that the 
United States had grossly neglected its foreign trade re- 
sulted in a general expectation that the United States under 
changed world conditions would become a great exporting 
nation. It is a matter of common knowledge that an export 
coal trade has an important bearing on the exports of other 
commodities and is almost an essential to a merchant 
marine. As American coal was crowded out of one foreign 
market after another, the process was so gradual and so 
unaccompanied by publicity in popular mediums that com- 
paratively few knew that our foreign trade in coal had 
collapsed until announcement was made that England was 
walking away with business that had been ours undis- 
putedly for forty years. 
With the sudden manifestation of country-wide interest 


W ist no one familiar with the coal business antic- 


in the coal situation, government agencies other than the’ 


Department of Commerce evinced immediate interest in the 
situation, with the result that a meeting was called by 
Chairman McChord of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Dec. 14. It was attended by Secretary Hoover, 
representatives of several government agencies which deal 
with coal, representatives of the railroads, a committee of 


the National Coal Association, and by representatives of 
other interests concerned with coal. 

The original intention was to have a quiet discussion of 
the situation in a small group, but the affair developed 
into quite an assembly, as more than fifty were in attend- 
ance. A committee was appointed to make a specialized 
inquiry into the situation. The personnel of the committee 
is as follows: J. B. Smull, vice-president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; F. R. Wadleigh, fuel division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; F. W. Whitaker, vice-president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R.; T. F. Farrell, vice-president of the 
Pocahontas Coal Co., and W. V.-Hardie, director of traffic 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This fact as well as certain expressions at the meeting 
tend to the belief that the railroads themselves may pro- 
pose immediate reductions in the export rates. Even if 
there should be no such initiative on the part of the rail- 
roads, it is believed that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will act in the near future. It is regarded as cer- 
tain that the matter of coal export rates will not be al- 
lowed to go over for decision in considering the question 
of a general reduction. The railroads face a difficult situa- 
tion in the pressure for reductions in all export rates once 
a concession is made on one commodity. 

While apparently American producers are facing a disad- 
vantage of nearly $2 a ton as compared with English prices, 
it is believed that a cut of $1 in their tidewater cost would 
enable them to compete, particularly in instances when low 
charters could be obtained. 





Kansas Insurgent Women War on Union Men 


Militia Called Out and Women Go Home 


CREAMING in foreign tongues, two thousand wives and 

daughters of the insurgent mine workers on Dec. 12 
rushed on the members of the United Mine Workers of 
America who, remaining loyal to the organization, were at 
work at No. 17 mine of the Jackson Walker Coal & Mining 
Co., near Franklin, Kan. The Sheriff’s deputies were 
powerless to stop them. The women entered the engine 
house and drove out the men. An interurban car which was 
bringing more men to work was compelled to go on without 
unloading its mine workers. Other men, arriving in auto- 
mobiles, were taken prisoners. 

The success at this mine emboldened the women to. go 
further, their husbands, fathers and sons trailing along be- 
hind them ready to mix in if anyone was “unmanly” enough 
to defend himself against these viragos. In fact they called 
out threats against any who might thus presume. Dinner 
buckets were smashed and the men were showered with the 
victuals and coffee. Red pepper furnished an effective addi- 
tion to these impromptu weapons. 

To some mines they went in a body but others they tried 
to clean up by smaller groups, and occasionally, as at mines 
Nos. 9 and 19 of the Sheridan Coal Co., the men refused to 
leave their work, and the attackers retired crestfallen. The 
Jackson Walker Mines Nos. 45, 48, 51 and 21, being attacked 
in force, surrendered to the women’s onslaughts. 

On Dec. 14 the Kansas National Guard was ordered out, 
and four companies of cavalry and one machine gun com- 
pany were sent into the field. On this day the women beat 
up one man and traveled to new mines in a string of auto- 
mobiles a mile long. At some of the mines they entered 
the mine workers’ homes and compelled the women and 
girls to accompany them on their march. 

When the guard arrived the women returned to their 
homes, choosing the night of Dec. 15 as an occasion for 
stealing away unobserved. Six hundred warrants have been 
prepared for service and the authorities will endeavor to 


have the wives of unnaturalized mine workers deported. 

Work has been resumed at most of the mines. On Dec. 
16 the men at Sheridan mines Nos. 15 and 9 and Clemens 
mines Nos. 21 and 49 returned to work. If the troops are 
kept in the field for a while it is probable that the insurgent 
strike will come to an end. 


One Anthracite Mine in Every Eight Idle 


WENTY-THREE thousand anthracit2 mine workers are 

idle as a result of the lack of orders for coal. To 
this another twenty-five thousand are likely to be added if 
business does not improve. However, the approach of win- 
ter means that the stagnation will not long continue. 

W. W. Inglis, president of the Glen Alden Coal Co., was 
reported to have said on Dec. 15 that unless the demand 
strengthened unexpectedly, half the mines of his company, 
employing 17,000 men, would have to close down, and on 
the following day an announcement was made that the mines 
would work half time. C. C. Dorrance, vice-president of the 
Hudson Coal Co., foreshadowed similar irregular work for 
the 1,609 men in his mines. The Scranton Coal Co., with 
5,000 men, also faces a shutdown. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has 8.000 miners on a strike 
in violation of the contract. The strike arises out of two 
petty grievances affecting in the aggregate only seventeen 
men. About 15,000 employees of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
the Hillside Coal & Iron Co., the Jermyn Coal Co. and the 
Temple Coal Co. are idle by reason either of strikes or lack 
of orders. 

The shutdown of the Pennsylvania and Hillside collieries 
was due to the latter. It affects 10,000 men. The mines 
closed are No. 14, Ewen, No. 6, Butler, Barnum, Old Forge, 
Central and Consolidated. The Jermyn Coal Co. had been 
idle since February when, on Nov. 15, after ten months’ 
idleness, it reopened at the old scale. It worked a few days 
and then shut down, the management asking for a 5-per 
cent wage reduction as against 17 per cent which was the 
request on the first closing down. 
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Circuit ca of Appeals Returns Injunction Order to 
Judge Anderson to Be Recast 


Finds Four Errors in Ruling of District Court Jurist—Enjoin- 
ing Performance of Existing Check-off Contracts Declared to 
Have Been Beyond His: Jurisdiction—Strike Danger Removed 


Dec. 15, the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals returned the 

injunction threatening to disrupt the coal-mining indus- 
try of the country to Federal Judge A. B. Anderson at In- 
dianapolis for a series of corrections. Judge Anderson is 
criticized for going beyond the limitations of the case and 
his own jurisdiction in the original decree. 

Judges Baker, Evans and Alschuler, constituting the Court 
of Appeals, in their ruling find that Judge Anderson erred 
in confirming his grant of relief to the Borderland Coal 
Corporation, the litigant in the case against the United 
Mine Workers organization. 

The decision removes the danger of a nationwide coal 
miners’ strike and leaves a satisfaction in the minds of the 
union officials that they have won a victory according to 
interpretation of the opinion by attorneys for both sides. 
It is seen as a permission to the union to organize the West 
Virginia fields under peacable methods. Also it leaves the 
check-off in its previous status. 

“From the record as it now stands,” the opinion reads, 
“we are convinced that the District Court committed errors 
in exercising its judicial discretion in the following parti- 
culars: 

“(1) In not confining the grant of relief to appellee. 

“(2) In not limiting the prohibiting of the unionization 
or attempted unionization of the appellee’s mines to the 
threatened direct and immediate interfering acts shown by 
the bill and affidavits. 

“(3) In not limiting the prohibition of the sending of 
money into West Virginia to the use thereof in aiding or 
promoting the interfering acts. 

“(4) In enjoining the performance of the existent checkoff 
contracts in the Central Competitive Field. 

“The decree should be recast, and for that purpose the 
cause is remanded with the direction to the District Court to 
enter a preliminary injunctional decree which shall be in 
consonance with this opinion.” 

The court does not find that the case is an indictment to 
punish conspirators for their crimes. Neither does it find 
that the bill seeks to enjoin or dissolve an unlawful con- 
spiracy or combination in restraint of trade, as was con- 
tended by counsel for the operators in the arguments on 
filing of the appeal. 


On the check-off the opinion reads: 

“The Borderland Coal Corporation sought and obtained 
a decree enjoining the performance of the existing contracts 
between the operators and their union employees in the 
Central Competitive Field with respect to what is called the 
checkoff provision, So far as the contracts themselves and 
this record discloses, the checkoff is the voluntary assign- 
ment by the employee of so much of his wages as may be 
necessary to meet his union dues and his direction to his 
employer to pay the amount to the treasurer of his union. 
In that aspect the contract is legal; and quite evidently 
there are many lawful purposes for which dues may be paid. 

“If nothing else should prevent the Borderland Coal Cor- 
poration being given that part of the decree now under 
consideration [the check-cff], the lack of injury to the Bor- 
derland Coal Corporation by the existence of the check-off 
contracts would suffice. The injury to the Borderland Coal 
Corporation property rights in interstate commerce of which 
the Borderland Coal Corporation was apprehensive was that 
it would be coerced into paying the high cost of production 
prevalent in the Central Competitive Field and thus be un- 
able to meet or at’ least to meet so profitably the existent 
competition in interstate commerce. As long as the Border- 


[ a highly technical opinion handed down on Thursday, 


land Coal Corporation is assured, as it now is, that it will 
have full protection in operating its closed non-union mine 
and in marketing its coal in interstate commerce without 
interference, the Borderland Coal Corporation should rather 
pray that all the elements causing the high cost of produc- 
tion in the Central Competitive Field should be maintained.” 


G. N. Snider Leaves New York ‘Central to 
Become Manager of Coal Company 


EGINNING Jan. 1, 1922, G. N. Snider, coal traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central lines, will sever his 
connection with that company and become associated with 
the coal firm of Dickson & Eddy, New York City, as general 
manager. Announcement of this change was made Dec. 17. 
Born in Spring Valley, N. Y., Mr: Snider was graduated 
from Nyack (N. Y.) high school in 1899 and New York 
University School of Law in 1906, and was admitted to the 
Bar of New York State in the latter year. His connection 








G. N. SNIDER 
Retiring Coal Traffic Manager, N. Y. Central R.R. 





with railroad service began in December, 1899, when he be- 
came a messenger in the freight department of the West 
Shore R.R. He was transferred to the coal traffic depart- 
ment of the New York Central (Lines East) in February, 
1902, as statistical clerk, occupying in turn all the higher 
clerical and secretarial positions. In February, 1909, he 
became chief clerk; was made assistant coal traffic manager 
March 15, 1911, and coal traffic manager Sept. 1, 1917. 

Mr. Snider assisted Rembrandt Peale in the organization 
and operation of the Tidewater Coal Exchange in June, 1917, 
and became chairman of the Executive Committee in March, 
1919. He was transportation adviser to Fuel Administrator 
Garfield from October, 1917, to June, 1919, and became chair- 
man of the Railroad Advisory Committee, Tidewater Coal 
Exchange, Inc., in May, 1920. 
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ment of production in all fields, shrinking output 

to match a slim demand. The reduction in the 
volume of distress tonnage is correspondingly great and 
prices generally have been maintained. CoAL AGE Index 
of spot prices remains at 83 for Dec. 19. 

The sluggish buying of the past six weeks has eaten 
into consumers’ reserves even with existing low require- 
ments. Fuel purchasers have been reducing their heavy 
stocks in order to embody in their annual inventory 
sheets figures showing as strong a position as possible 
in cash resources and a minimum of investment in mate- 
rial and supplies. 

Many coal houses have withdrawn their road forces 
until after New Year’s, feeling that active solicitation 
of business only furthered the hammering down of 
prices necessary to close sales. While some look for 
but slight improvement after Jan. 1, others in the trade 
point to several encouraging features, the removal of 
the transportation tax and inventory period, colder 
weather, the gradually increasing industrial activity 
and prospective buying for storage in anticipation of 
a strike in the spring. Optimism and confidence prevail 
as some see a return of the interest of the consumer in 
future tonnage. 


Or men have adopted a policy of rigid curtail- 


WORKERS HARD HIT IN UNION arse 


Union officials profess to see a victory in the decision 
of the Chicago court on Judge Anderson’s check-off 
injunction, which is described elsewhere in this issue. 
Deplorable conditions exist among the men in the union- 
ized fields, where the higher wage scales have been 
adhered to despite loss in tonnage. The ever-increasing 
number of miners who are ready to accept lower wages 
as a result of short time and slim earnings this year 
doubtless will be a factor in the wage settlement next 
spring. 

Steam sizes of bituminous coal are still rather scarce 
in the West, due to low domestic production, but demand 






















































































































is not strong enough to cause any appreciable price 
boost. The retailer is in an unenviable position. 
Heavily stocked with bituminous coal, bought at prices 


higher than current quotations, he has been faced with 


an unseasonably warm period and reduced buying power, 
which have greatly curtailed distribution. The usual 
public complaint against high-priced retail coal has 
been increased because of present low mine quotations, 
and a virtual boycott against the retailer has resulted. 
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Anthracite operations are hard hit, as production has 
definitely outdistanced demand. Many independents are 
closed entirely, while others are experiencing heavy | 
demurrage on coal, which is being offered at consider- 
able reductions. Several companies are operating on 
part time and there is an increasing tonnage going to 
storage. 

Beehive coke is sluggish. Prices for the first quarter 
of 1922 are not yet clearly defined, as consumers are 
apathetic. Nothing much but forced sales are moving 
on the spot market. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production has dropped back to the level of last April, 
normally the lowest month of the year. The output during 
the week ended Dec. 10 was 17,235,000 net tons, according 
to the Geological Survey, compared with 7,104,000 tons in 
the previous week. That the output during the remainder 
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of the year will continue around 7,250,000 tons per week is 
indicated by preliminary reports for last week—Dec. 12-17— 
showing an apparently unchanged rate of loading. 

The cumulative output of 386,439,000 tons is 41,000,000 
tons behind 1919, a year of depression. Demand has been 
so sluggish that the total production for 1921 will not ex- 
ceed 405,000,000 tons. The last year in which the country 
used such a small amount was in 1909. 
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The last Lake cargo has been received at the Duluth- 
Superior harbor. Total receipts were 10,164,849 net tons, 
of which 8,320,207 were bituminous, larger than in any year 
since 1918. Preliminary reports of the season’s coal dump- 
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ings. indicate that a total of 23,300,000 net tons of soft coal 
were handled. Dumpings for the last week of the season 
were 171,387 tons, of which 163,841 tons were cargo and 
7,546 tons vessel fuel. 
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Hampton Roads business is extremely quiet, the dump- 
ings fluctuating around 250,000 tons weekly. Bunker busi- 
ness gives the most encouragement, as general shipping has 
increased slightly, Pier accumulations have decreased, but 
a few “market cargoes” in New England have kept prices 
soft. Shippers are interested in the efforts of Secretary 
Hoover to reduce rates on export coal by $1 a ton from 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 

















*Net tons, fc .0. ». mines, PLL panes 
+Advanoes over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 























Market Nov. 21, Dec. 5, Dee. 12, Dee. 19, Market Nov 21, Dec. 5, Dee. 12, Dee. 19, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921f 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $4.35 $3.75 $3.60 $3.50@$3.75 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $0.95 $1.15 $1.15 $1.05@$1.25 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... .35 2.25 2.20 2.10@ 2.26 Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.10 3.05 15 2.85@ 8.16 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 1.70 1.55 1.65 1.45@ 1.70 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 2.00 2.00 2.05 1:95@ 2.05 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.35 3.85 3.10 2.50@ 3.75 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.30 1.50 1.55 1.55@ 1.60 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2°63). 2525, 52.2544 :2:00@,2.50 Mid . 
Pocahontas lump. . > Cincinnati. 2a) .. foe SEO). 3.2575)3:00@ 3.50 wes , 
Pocahontas mine run. ee teie Cincmnati, 75, o's .... 2.25  1.765@ 2.60 Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.75 3.80 3.80 3.50@ 4.05 
Pocahontas apn gh + Cincinnati... io. . Ae 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.75@ 3.00 
*Smokeless mine run.. oston...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.75@ 4.90 Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago..... 1.60 1.75 1.80 .1,88@ 2:25 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.60@ 2.00 Central, Til. MWD oie cas Chicago..... 3552 3 SS. 39) 48 Toes O00 
Cambria mine run. Boston...... 253 See 5s a oe LOW) 12. OO Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago..... 2150) 2122. . 2250 2) 25Gy 2.75 
Somerset mine run.. Sate BOSTON. 0 xs;0 re nd oe el. 69 feet. Od 8 Oa) 2500 Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 135 170 1.70% 1 75) ac8o 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.05 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 520 ee seOotT 50 OU 6475 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia.. 3.15 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... rT er iy ee iy Cir ew GY FAUT 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. 2.70 2.40 2.30 2.30@ 2.35 Ind. 4th Vein “on daa ce Chicago..... 1.75 1.90 1.90 2,00@ 2.25 
. Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.35 2.30 2.40 2.15@ 2.30 Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.60@ 3.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low vol. Philadelphia... 2.45 2.35 2.35 2.10@ 2.50 Ind. 5th Vein mine run.. .... Chicago..... 23,495. 2.497 1 2049. 225) e260 
Pool 9 (Super. Low yet Baltimore.. 2.40 2.05 2.10 2.10@ 2.15 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.50 1.50 1.55 21.50@ 1.75 
Pool 10 ( a Low V. New York... 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.10 Standard lump........... St. Louis 310i 22 85 2. 80 2.60 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol. ‘ Philadelphia.. 2.15 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.10 Standard minerun....... St. Louis IOS. Pt 9S en 95 1.90 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore 210s <3; 8572700 2.00 Standard screenings....., St. Louis. 59524) eta aks 25 1.25 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.85 1.70 1.80 1.60@ 1.85 West Ky. lump........... Louisville 3.00 2.60 2.75 2.65@ 3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadeiphia.. 1? 85e 17,85 1.85 1.60@ 1.80 West Ky. mine run... Louisville.... 1.90 1.75 1.75 1.50@ 2.00 
Pool 11 (row VOR.) Baltimore.. 2 00h 1.750 1.75 1.75 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.00 .95 1.05 1.25@ 1.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.70 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.25@ 4.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St).. P Philadelphia. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.45@. 1.70 Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.30 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.. 14651) 2812600 1 4/45 1.50 Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.00@ 2.30 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.60@ 2.70 8. 7 mys lump........... peat 5, MEE Hg pete Li pains deal 
Pittsburgh mine run Gt). Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@ 2.20 8. y. mine run....... parent ic 2. : 1.75 1.65@ 1.80 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.40 1.35 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 S.E. Ky. screenings...... repre @.... 0 1, ate he : 1.00@ 1.25 
Kanewha lump........... Columbus.... 3.20 3.00 2.90 2.75@ 3.00 8.E Peon sitet ees Anal ndatl cnn ipeliderl a iin doh Salih 00D Fad d 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus.... 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.75@ 1.90 8. y- mine run....... Cincinnati... ee “48 UE 3 1.35@ 1.60 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus... 1.00 1.00 1.00 /95@ 1.15 8. E. Ky. screenings. . Cincinnati... 500 n 7 1.00@ 1.25 
Kanawha lump........... Cincinnati... .... 2.75 2.50 2.25@ 3.00 Kansaslump....... -. Kansas City. 5. Oh aoe eet: 5.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati... |... 1.65 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 Kansasmmerun......... Kansas City uf cf . . _ 10 4,00@ 4.25 
Kanawha screenings...... Cincinnati... .... (95 1.15 1,00@ 1.50 Kansas coreenings........ Kansas City 50 2. .50 2 50 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.15 3.10 3.05 2.80@ 3.15 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.85@ 2.00 +Advances over previous week shown in sheavy type, declines in ttalics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Dec. 5, 1921 Dec. 12, 1921 ————Dee. 19, 1921f 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent ree Independent Company 
Broken..<:.0.¢ei2ss. New York...... SONG bias! wha apne Ones BF, 60G $7... 755-4 prae eegak t. $7.60@$7.7 ae $7.60@$7.75 
Broken of. va cs s+ eo Philadelphia... .. 2.66 $7.60@ $8.00 7.75@ 7.85 $7.00@87.50 7.75@ 4°83 $7.50@ $7.75 7.75@ 7.85 
SEE Hels cya /o\'aec gsi Sip aie le New York...... 2.61 7.50@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 
MAP stay sarcger ee sai chests Philadelphia..... 2.66 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 
Lit To Ae ak See Meine Chicago........ 5.63 8. 00* 7. 15* 8. 00* 7.15* 7. 60* 7.15* 
2.61 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 
Ye 2.66 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.35 
itove.. Chicago........ 5.63 8.50* 7.40* 8.50* 7.40* 7.75* 7.40* 
Oy 3 |) New York...... 2.61 8.25@ 8.75 7.90@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 
Chestnut............. Philadelphia 2.66 8.50@ 9.00 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 
estate ois. Chicago........ 5.63 8.25* 7.40* 8.25* 7.40* 7.75* 7.40* 
POO tis wistiis ste s'e UG New York...... 2.47 4.75@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.25@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 
POG eer ashe ee Philadelphia 2.38 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
COLT, PR eae the een Chicago........ 5.63 so? a ae A 2a i ast 3 pees 4 erent 
Buckwheat No. Pane bee New York...... 2.47 2.50 i : , P ; .25@ 2. : 
Buckwheat de. Philadelpbia.... 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 
Rise i. 02-5 New York...... 2.47 1.50@ 2.00 2.50 1.60@ 1.75 2.50 1.€0@ 2.00 2.50 
Rice. . Philadelphia. ... 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
Barley... New York...... 2.47 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 0.75@ 1.00 1.50 1.00@ 1,25 1.50 
Barley. . Philadelphia... .. 2.38 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
Birdseye. . New York...... TAY Mey cs ELS Te eM ase yA 2h 5 legyeriaer iets Soe) g D2 idO rae yd Veisecdalc teehee 2.50 
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Eastern producing districts to seaboard to meet increasing 
British competition. 

All-rail movement to New England was 2}437 cars during 
the week ended Dec. 10, as compared “with 2,786 cars the 
week previous. The situation is gloomy.and a rate reduc- 
tion is imperative, especially as the smokeless 1922 basis 
is predicted as low as $1.50 net f.o-b. mines. New England 
roads would thus be placed at a great disadvantage as re- 
gards carriers’ revenue. 


Coal Age Index 83, 
Week of December 
18, 1921.  -This dia- 
gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 
coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal declined to 1,703,000 net tons 
during the week ended Dec. 10, representing a decrease of 
142,000 tons as compared with the week preceding. The 
decline was partly because of the religious holiday but 
mainly due to the slackening demand. November production 
was 6,859,000 tons, smaller than in any November of recent 
years except in 1918, when the influenza epidemic was at its 
height. 

Retail markets are affected by the unseasonable weather, 
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while steam sizes. reflect the condition in the bituminous 


industry. Some independent operators are closing, as they 
are unable tocobtain satisfactory “prices for their product, 


‘and many companies are either working part time or run- 


ning coal to storage. The season’s Lake movement was 
3,814,487 net tons, as compared with 3,584,286 in 1920 and 
4,156,218 in 1919. The sluggish demand at the end of the 
season cut down the big lead over 1920 shipments. Rail 
shipments to New England amounted to 3,245 cars in the 
week ended Dec. 10, an increase of 195 cars over the week 
previous. 
COKE 


Beehive coke production continues to hover around the 
110,000-ton mark. The total output during the week ended 
Dec. 10 was 111,000 net tons, compared with 114,000 in the 
week preceding. Byproduct is competing with beehive coke 
on first-quarter contracts. A stagnant market prevails, due 


to the dullness in the iron and steel industry and but little © 


interest is being shown by the buyers. 


MONTHLY OUTPUT OF BYPRODUCT AND BEEHIVE COKE 
IN THE UNITED STATES (a) 


(In Net Tons) 


Byproduct Beehive 
oke Coke Total 
1917 monthly average.............. 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 monthly average.............. 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
1919 monthly average.............. 2,095,000 1,587,000 3,682,000 
1920 monthly average...-.......... 2,565,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
ATUPUSG; 192.1 Sage eee ee eee 1,402,000 . 248,000 1,650,000 
September, 192 1 ee oo ae ee aca ego 57000: 289,000 1,712,000 
Oetopet slQ2 i SAA see se eee oe 1,734,000 416,000 2,150,000 
November, 1921.......... 1,766,000(b) 477,000 2,243,000 


(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. (b) Subject to revision. 


To manufacture the coke produced it is estimated that 
3,289,000 tons of coal were consumed, of which 2,537,000 
tons were used in byproduct ovens and 752,000 tons in bee- 
hive ovens. It will be seen that the coke industry now 
requires about 3,000,000 tons a month less than in 1920, a 
fact which explains in part the present subnormal demand 
for coal. 

ESTIMATED MONTHLY CONSUMPTION OF COAL FOR 
MANUFACTURE OF COKE 


(In Net Tons) 


Consumedin Consumed in 


Byproduct Beehive Total Coa'l 
ens onsum) 
1917 monthly average............ 2,625,000 4,354,000 6,979,000 
1918 monthly average............. ,072,000 4,014,000 7,086,000 
1919 monthly average............. 2,988,000 2,478,000 ,466,000 
1920 monthly average............. 3,685,000 2,758,000(a) 6,443,000 
Amount 921.982 ©. ol 26 tc Beh. 2,015, 00060) 391,000(a) 2,406,000 
September, 1921..................  2,044,000(a) 456,000(a) 2,500,000 
October 41924 S03 Sard eee 2,491,000(a) 656,000(a) 3,147,000 
November, 19210225 a-0 ein reat 2,537,000(a) 752,000(a) 3,289,000 


(a) Assuming a yield in merchantable coke of 69.6 per cent of the coal charged in 
byproduct ovens, and 63.4 per cent in beehive ovens. 


went on strike. The Communists and 
Socialists in the workers’ unions appear 
to be divided in opinion relative to the 
acceptance of a reduced wage and the 
number of work days per week. The 
Communists are reported to be demand- 
ing a six-day week. 


Brazit—During September, 1921, im- 
ports of coal at Rio de Janeiro 
amounted to 94,875 metric tons, as 


GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
Dec. 5 was 1,787,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age. The 
output for the week previous was 1,- 
907,000 tons. 

The reparations commission has sent 
to the German government a note call- 
ing for complete prohibition of the ex- 
port of German coal to neutral coun- 
tries. 

SWEDEN—During the week ended 
Nov. 26 imports of fuel totaled 15,750 
tons, of which 13,000 tons of coal and 
2,540 tons of coke came from the 
United Kingdom. 

BELGIUM—The situation in the coal 
market remains practically unchanged. 
A slight revival in industrial coal and 


in coke is noted. Quotations are mainly 
firm. 


SpaIN—Railroads are being required 
by a royal decree to use a maximum 
amount of coal produced within the 
Kingdom. The decree was issued to 
meet the increasing tendency to use 
foreign coal, resulting in the domestic 
industry being left in desperate straits. 
Another royal order allows Spanish 
warships to take on foreign coal in cer- 
tain harbors without import formalities. 

There has been a slight rise in the 
price for small Asturian coal. 
from Gijon are very firm to all ports. 
At Barcelona the following quotations 
are made: Large, 90 pesetas; small, 70. 

On Dec. 16, 13,000 Asturian miners 


Freights _ 


compared with 100,828 tons for Sep- 


tember, 1920, according to Commerce ° 


Reports. 


INDIA—There is considerable Welsh 
coal now on the Bombay market. Not 
much Bengal is in stock, as it is hard 
to compete with Welsh coal where 
port facilities are available, owing to 
the freight rates, but Bengal and other 
Indian coals meet the industrial de- 
mand in the interior of the country. 
Welsh coal is quoted at 44 rupees, 
c.if., Bombay. Bengal coal is steady; 
first is quoted at 32@33 rupees and 
good second at 28@82. Over 7,100 tons 


arrived from Abadan, 5,300 from Dur- 


ban, 5,200 from Australia and 17,600 
from Cardiff during the last week in 
Oetober. 
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British Shippers Seek Lower Rail Freight Rates 


Wages in South Wale 
1915 Level, Now at 


es, 28 Per Cent Over 
Bottom — London 


Prices Held Up While Export Prices Sag 


RODUCTION of coal in Great Brit- 

ain during the week of Dec. 3 was 
4,693,000 tons, practically the same as 
for the preceding week. Demand is 
improving and prices in general are 
firm or up. 

Newcastle best steam coal is now 24s. 
6d. and there is a fairly steady demand. 
Good gas coke is being sold for 45s. 
and other gas cokes at 40s.; foundry 
and furnace coke is 382s. 6d. The 
Gothenburg gas works has placed an 
order for 4,000 tons best Durham gas 
coals, though the price is not given. 
The Bombay and Baroda Railway is 
in the market for 60,000 tons. Open 
market quotations are: Best steams, 
Tynes, 24s.; Blyths, 25s.; second 
steams, Tynes and Blyths, 22s. 6d.; 
small steams, Tynes, 13s.; Blyths, 22s. 
6d; unscreened steams, 19s.@22s.; 
gas bests, 22s. 6d.; seconds, 20s., 21s.; 
‘specials, 23s.; unscreened bunkers, bests 
and specials, 21s. 22s.; Northumbrians, 
19s., 21s.; Durhams, 20s.; coking coals, 
20s., 22s.; export households, 25s.-27s. 
_6d.; furnace coke, 30s.; gas coke, best, 
453.5 ordinary, 40s. 

The Mining Association, representing 
the owners, is urging the railway com- 
panies to reduce transport charges on 
-coal, and in support of their case give 
the following figures: The output of 
-coal in 1913 was 287,000,000 tons; in 
1920, 229,000,000 tons, and in 1921, 
based on September, 205,000,000 tons. 
Industry has consumed 25 per cent, or 
43,000,000 tons less, and shipments for 
‘bunkering or export show a reduction 
of 39,000,000 tons, or 40 per cent. Ship- 
ments of coke have declined 65 per 
cent, or 800,000 tons, and patent fuel 30 
-per cent, representing 600,000 tons. 
‘The current production of metallurgical 
«coke is at the rate of 2,480,000 tons, 
-against 12,700,000 tons in 1913. 

On the October audit figures the 
-wages in South Wales for December 
-are 28.03 per cent over the 1915 
-standard. On this basis the wage rates 
-will vary from 6s. 4.8d. to 8s. 14d. per 
-day, which is stated to be the lowest 
figures to which wages in the South 
“Wales area will go. The lowest-paid 
-men will be granted a special subsist- 
,ence allowance which will bring their 
minimum up to 7s. 2d. per day. 

Lancashire, Cheshire and North Staf- 
fordshire miners will undergo a Decem- 
ber cut of 2.25 per cent on the Novem- 
ber rates. On the October ascertain- 
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ment the miners in the Forest of Dean 
area will receive an advance of ld. per 
shift. These men are now working six 
shifts per week and their wages amount 
to slightly more than 45s. per week, 
which is a reduction of lls. on the 
January rates. 

The London press has initiated a 
campaign against the high prices of 
London coal. The Daily Mail, which is 
generally recognized as being the most 
influential daily in London, is particu- 
larly active in this direction. At the 
present time the price of best household 
coal in London varies from 49s. 6d. per 
ton in some districts to 63s. in others. 
The fact that coal which costs the 
householder 65s. is produced at the 
pithead for 40s. is arousing a storm of 
protest. Apparently there is a “ring” 
of coal dealers in London which is de- 
termined to maintain prices to the 
householder (who has no organization 
or trade union) irrespective of wage 
cuts and lower production costs. It is 
probable that a boycott of this ring 
will result. 





Hampton Roads Business Dull 


Business was extremely dull last 
week, except for some activity in the 
bunker trade. New England shipments 
have not materially changed from their 
low ebb of the last few weeks. 

Pool 1 prices have dropped, coal of 
this grade being offered in some specific 
instances at $4.65, although the gen- 
eral quotation is no lower than $4.75. 
Some Pool 2 sold last week for $4.45, 
while pools 5, 6 and 7, in which sup- 
plies are practically absent, with no de- 
mand, are selling as low as $4.15. 

General shipping during the last ten 
days has shown a slight increase, with 
a consequent increase in the bunker 
business, practically every ship which 
puts into port taking bunkers, either in 
oil or coal. Freight rates to foreign 
ports, having reached what is regarded 
as their lowest possible point, have 
shown little or no change this week, and 
it is believed they will not go lower at 
any time soon. Rates to New England 
are unchanged, the rate to Boston be- 
ing 95c.@$1, with the lower figure more 
frequently quoted. 

Trimming charges, reduced this 
month at Hampton Roads piers by 20 
per cent, are being tried out as an 
experiment by the shippers, to deter- 
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mine whether they will ask for a 
further reduction. Shippers have not 
had an opportunity, they say, to fully 


' test the new rates. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
Dec. 10 \ Dec. 17+ 
Pool 9 New York....$5.40@$5.50 $5.40@$5.50 
Pool 19, New York.... 5.25@ 5.35 5.25@ 5.35 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 5.50@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.25@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.45 
Pool 71, Philadelphia.. 5.75@ 6.00 45.75@ 5.90 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.70 4.65@ 4.75 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp Rds 4.25 4.15@ 4.95 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 4.60 4.45@ 4.56 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New Sel Ey tke 5.90 5.70@ 5.90 
Pool 10, New York.. 5.55@ 5.65 5.55@ 5.65 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 6.00 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.65@ 5.85 5.65@ 5.75 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.80 4.75 
Pool 74 Hamp. Rds... 4.70 4.60 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Lisbon........ 45s. f.o.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, La Plata.......62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s.6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles..... . 120 fr. f.o.b. 125 fr. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeita..... 42s.6d. f.a.s 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe.......42s 6d. f.a.s. 42s.6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta........ 45s. f.0.b. 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels... 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Las Palmas... . 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s.6d. f.a.s. 
Port: Saidiaceat ee Hd. 51s. 6d. f.0.b. 51s.6d. f.o.b, 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 40s. f.o.b. 40s. f.o.b. 
Alexandria: of. Ve 46s. f.0.b 45s. 
Bombays 2.420. J 0e! 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown............ 42s. 6d 42s.6d. 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 


—Dec. 10O— —Dec.. 177 — 

Low High Low Hizh 

Vol. Vol. Vol, Vol. 
French Attn tio, . .$8.70 $8.50 $8.75 $8.50 
Weat Italy. oA 00.0%. 8.70 8.50 8.75 8.50 
Thé'Plate 1) sé sicn 3640s 8.90 8.70 8.90 8.65 
TIRV EDS os yeu dosed 60750 °&.50 7 0. 7>) = 6.30 


These quotations are purely nominal and 
as far as can be learned, no business is 
being done in these markets. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Dec. 10 — Dee. 17+ — 
Admiralty, Large...... 26s. 25s.6d.@ 26s.6d. 
Steam, Smalls......... 18s. 18s.6d.@ 19s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams. . 248.9d, 248.@ 25s. 
Best Gas.. 22s8.3d. 22s.@ 22s. 6d. 
Best Bunkers. . 21s.6d. 21s.6d.@ 22s.6d. 


+ Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 15, 1921 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 
Tons 
For Africa: 
Br. S.S. Heathfield, for Dakar........ 6,902 
For Canal Zone: 
Am. S.S. Cristobal, for Cristobal..... 9,678 
For Chile: 
Nor. S.S. John Blumer, for Curaco....3,328 
For Cuba: 
Am. S.S. Glyndon, for Cienfuegos. ...1,976 
NOT 5. Glo, LOPE AVAD Ta ys las ore 3? 6,442 
Br. S.S. Muneric, for Havana...:... 6,596 
Nor.; S.S. Harriet, for Sagua la 
GTANC Gs 25 sos thd iexinicstibon <inie 6 sin ele aD 
For Peru: 
Br. S'S) Shelley fors Callao. w. socks. 2,501 
FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


For Cuba: 
Swed. S.S. Gothia, for Havana 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
— Week Ended — 


Dec. 8 Dec. 15 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: : 
Garston hand”. fost Bese 1,520 1,559 
‘Tons om handy 1342/4. seh lb, BO 76,061 
Tons\UMPEGs . seta 4 Prosar i cup 04,983" ~ 121,650 
"TONNAGE WAILING a5 cep sae ak 17,050 30 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
CarstOn: hands ce ae. Aes 1,680 1,095 
Tons on hand.. 84,000 54,750 
Tons dumped. . a Togs Pare A Lt eR 70,852 
Tonnage waiting. . es Fem, Soe dg Clee Rs 5,000 1,800 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars Oi WANG aso: xpos te os yee oe 1,174 1,184 
. Tons on hand, 58,700 59,200 
Tons dumped. . eee BU eh 607 36,362 
‘Tonnage waiting. Testy Ute Bay MG23) a's mae 
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Reports 


From the Market Centers 





New England 





BOSTON 


“Market Cargoes” Leave Depressing 
Effect — Much Interest in Rate Ques- 
tion—Curtailment General in All Dis- 
tricts — Anthracite Slackens — Retail 
Prices Not Stable. 


Bituminous—In the judgment of 
many of the trade the market here is 
more generally unsatisfactory than at 
any time in several years. While 
certain factors are holding their quota- 
tions on a firmer basis, there are no 
sales being made on those levels. The 
few consumers who are actually buying 
are able to get all they want at bargain 
prices. Receipts from Hampton Roads 
have sagged notably the past fortnight, 
due to growing conviction on the part of 
the smokeless agencies that it is futile 
to try forcing tonnage on so reluctant 
a market. Steam users generally have 
such ample reserves, considering busi- 
ness prospects, that they will have little 
interest in offerings during the next 30 
days. 

There remain a few “market cargoes” 
to be disposed of. Three small cargoes 
recently had to be sold at an average 
price of $5.35 alongside, and certain 
others are being hawked about the ter- 
ritory around $5.50 on cars. More than 
anything else, this gives a significant 
sidelight on the current market. 

With so discouraging a background, 
it is only natural there should be discus- 
sion of next season’s business. The 
outcome of the smokeless operators 
meeting on Dec. 8 left anything but a 
favorable impression. Recent price 
developments in the bunkering business 
at Hampton Roads have also had a de- 
pressing effect and certain interests are 
freely predicting $1.50 as a probable 
base price per net ton f.o.b. mines. 
Should there be any such price, it will 
leave very little territory here for 
Pennsylvania mines to supply. 

There is renewed interest here in the 
possible reduction of railroad rates. 
Mr. Hoover’s recommendation that tolls 
to Atlantic ports be reduced $1 per ton 
has attracted notice and there is general 
agreement among the trade that some 
such move will have to be made if we 
are not to relinquish export business. 
At the same time, all-rail tariffs need 
rectifying quite as much. To leave the 
New England situation as it is will not 
only give waterborne coal an unfair ad- 
vantage, but it will cripple the New 
England railroads so far as operating 
income is concerned. 

In Central Pennsylvania numbers of 
operations are existing almost solely on 
contracts for railroad fuel. Were it not 
for these, the all-rail movement into 
New England would be very much 
lighter than current figures show. 
Sales agents are struggling to place 
coal, and all kinds of low prices are the 
result. This condition shows up more 
particularly where coal is on demurrage 
at Philadelphia and New York piers. 

Anthracite—Demand for domestic 
sizes seems progressively less from 


week to week. Independent shippers 
are hard put to it to move egg and pea 
and quotations are still receding. The 
old-line companies are of course able 
to put these sizes in storage when there 
is lack of orders. Water transportation 
is more than plentiful and several tugs 
and barges have been put out of com- 
mission because of slack business. 

Retail trading shows no sign of 
bracing up. Prices are on so high a 
level that small dealers are tempted to 
shade the current list and unless trade 
improves the next few weeks it is quite 
likely there will be a more or less 
ragged situation at retail. 





Tidewater—East 


NEW YORK 


Slow Anthracite Demand—Independent 
Quotations Softer — Bituminous Shows 
Little Change — 1922 Inquiries Appear 
—Less Distress Coal. 

Anthracite—If anything, conditions 
are quieter than they were last week. 
A reflection in the situation can be seen 
in the mining regions where several 
thousand workers are idle because of the 
lack of orders. Retail yards are filled 
and dealers are not taking on any addi- 
tional tonnage. 

There is considerable coal at the 
local piers and between Tidewater and 
the mines. Most of the companies have 
stocked considerable coal and others are 
now storing the bulk of production. 
Independents have cut their prices to a 
point where to sell at lower prices 
would be to dispose of their output at a 
cost below that of production. 

The low temperatures last week did 
not have any beneficial effect on the 
market. Egg and pea are quiet with 
little movement in either. Quotations 
as low as $6.50 were reported on egg 
coal. The average low figure was about 
50c. higher. 

Pea was easy and although it was 
said some grades were being offered at 
around $4.50 it was added this was 
either washery or distress coal. 

There have been many inquiries re- 
garding buckwheat which indicates to 
the trade that the market for it will 
soon improve. Rice and barley are 
moving slowly. 

Bituminous—Although present con- 
ditions are dull local houses are begin- 
ning to receive inquiries as to what 
might be expected in prices for de- 
liveries during the first three months 
of 1922. Most consumers have several 
weeks’ supply on hand and with the 
discontinuance of the war tax on Jan. 
1 and the uncertainty of the freight 
rate situation they are not inclined to 
buy any more coal than they actually 
need. 

Several vessels arrived in this har- 
bor last week with partially consigned 
cargoes of Southern coals. The ton- 
nage available for spot buyers was be- 
ing offered at $6 for Pool 1 and $5.75 
for Pool 2, both alongside delivery. 

Some coal men look favorably on the 
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outlook for next year. They claim that 
there is a comparatively small tonnage 
in consumers’ bins and with the ter- 
mination of the present wage scale on 
March 31 it is expected there will be 
heavy buying shortly. They all look 
to an increase in the steel buisiness 
which will result in a better coal 
market. 

The market is getting into a healthier 
state, due to the closing down of many 
mines and the shipping of less coal to 
this point. Although this has not in- 
creased prices it will benefit conditions. 

While there are no further reports of 
English coal being brought into this 
market as ballast and then sold here, it 
has been reported that some foreign 
coals have been carried into Boston and 
sold there in competition with domestic 
fuels. Quotations for spot coals do not 
show much change. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Helped by Colder Weather 
—Dealers Almost Cease Ordering—In- 
dependent Quotations Slump — Bitu- 
minous Dullness Persists—Prices Still 
Soft. 

Anthracite—The arrival of the cold- 
est weather of the year, prevented a 
complete shutdown in the anthracite in- 
dustry. Despite this there has been no 
rush on the part of the consumers to 
purchase, while the retailer has con- 
tinued to work from stock rather than 
order from the shippers. 

Barring the prevalence of extreme 
weather, there is no one in the trade 
who expects a revival before the New 
Year. Always on the approach of the 
holiday season there is a decided falling 
off in sales. Owing to present conditions. 
a number of mines have already cur- 
tailed working time, while 'the others are 
hoping conditions will so shape them- 
selves as to permit operation up to. 
Christmas Day. 

This week only chestnut is in any kind 
of demand, and even this size is not. 
urgently wanted. There are numerous 
cases where this has been refused for- 
lack of room to store it. There is not a 
company that does not have a surplus 
of every size on hand, much of it being 
on demurrage. 

The week also saw the first real break 
in prices, as some of the independent 
shippers were compelled to make drastic 
cuts on egg and pea in an effort to move- 
them. One independent shipper notified 
customers of a reduction of egg to $7.75. 
and pea $5.75 until further notice, al- 
though still asking the premium figures 
for stove and nut. 

The dealers report an improved de-- 
mand for the week, but are firmly con- 
vinced that it will take most unusual 
weather to bring the demand up to the 
point of normal activity. The con- 
sumer is very loathe to order in any~ 
quantity, the greater portion of the. 
orders being for single ton lots. 

In the steam sizes there is no change 
and buckwheat has sold recently at. 
$2.50@$3, with but a light tonnage 
moved. Rice finds few takers. Barley 
is still in fair demand, but can easily 
be bought below $1.50 when the buyer 
is inclined to shop around. The com- 
panies are putting their surplus of the: 
steam sizes into the storage yards in 
unusually heavy quantities. 

Bituminous—Production is at a very~ 
low level. Ordinarily December has 
not been a good month for business and 
has been even less so this year. As the. 
consumer has seen the price drop 
steadily during the past nine months,. 
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he is not yet convinced that the lowest 
level has been reached, even though he 
knows that the prices are not profitable 
to the producers. There is some hope 
expressed that on account of postponed 
purchasing during December there will 
be at least a small measure of revival 
after the first of the year. 

It is with the greatest difficulty that 
prices are held from utter collapse and 
is probably due more to the fact with 
the mines on short time there is no 
accumulation to upset the market. How- 
ever, despite this for the past two weeks 
there has been an inclination to shade 
prices and some of the better houses 
have followed suit. 





BUFFALO 


Trade Still Quiet, but Cold Weather 
Helps Anthracite—Bituminous Stocks 
Preclude Further Buying. 


Bituminous — Demand promises to 
continue light for a considerable time. 
Somehow the trade has managed to 
forget that there were large profits 
but little more than a year ago, in 
which all had a chance to share. At 
the same time some who did plunge 
heavily in those days are now propos- 
ing to settle with their creditors on a 
percentage. Still the trade does not 
seem to realize that flush times are 
more unsettling than lean times and 
should be regarded with distrust. To- 
day, as a rule, the shippers in this trade 
who were careful are doing much bet- 
ter business than those who plunged. 

Consumers have about all they can 
carry and so must buy more slowly, 
for actual consumption does not. in- 
crease very visibly. Still Buffalo is 
using a goodly amount of coal. People 
are divided as to how much publicity 
should be given to the complaints that 
come from the stagnant trades. Some 
say that the best should be made of it 
all, as it would tend to improve the con- 
ditions, but the people most concerned 
do not offer much assistance. 

Quotations continue at $2.75 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pitts- 
burgh and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for 
Allegheny Valley and all mine run, 
$1.50@$1.75 for slack. 

Anthracite—Independents are cutting 
the circular a dollar or more to keep 
going until the turn in the demand sets 
in. Not in a long time has the move- 
ment into consumers’ hands been so 
light at this time of the year. 

The buying in small amounts is more 
general than usual. Some consumers are 
still waiting for lower freights or some- 
thing else to reduce prices. Others 
are short of money. Again the notion 
still holds with some that the prices 
are so high that they must come down 
of their own weight if the holding off 
is kept up. 

Lake—Shipments ceased on Dec. 9, 
an early date, but the shippers had not 
been anxious for tonnage for a month 
and loadings ran down so that the big 
lead over the former season fell off 
rapidly. The demand for tonnage was 
so light that only a few cargoes paid 
more than the ordinary summer freight. 

The shipments for the _ season 
amounted to 3,814,487 net tons, as 
against 3,584,286 tons in 1920. The 
shipment for 1919 was 4,156,218 tons, 
for 1918 it was 2,913,103 tons, and for 
1917 it was 4,137,004 tons. 


Coke—The situation does not change 
materially. Local furnaces are running 
a little faster than they were, but they 
do not ask for much coke outside of 
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their regular supply. The prospect is 
for a quiet winter. Jobbers quote 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry at $4.15, 48-hr. 
furnace at $3.15 and stock at $2.75. 





BALTIMORE 


Little Enthusiasm Shown in Bitumi- 
nous — Market Is Flat— Hard Coal 
Situation Is Also Unsatisfactory. 


Bituminous—The soft coal market is 
still in the grip of an era of low prices, 
due largely to extremely keen competi- 
tion. In selling under such a market 
there is little room for any real profit. 

As a matter of fact, not a few of the 
producers are running at actual loss, 
while middlemen, after they have 
charged off demurrage and other costs, 
frequently find themselves operating 
without profit. It is truly a most un- 
satisfactory period for soft coal men. 
Conditions covering the export and 
bunker business also are unsatisfactory. 

Only one vessel has cleared so far 
in December with less than 6,000 tons 
of coal on cargo account. There is much 
talk in the air that following the arms 
conference in Washington there will 
be a move of a financial nature made 
along international lines that will re- 
establish a better condition of ex- 
change. Should this occur it seems 
undoubted that a great improvement 
will take place in the matter of export 
coal trading, as contract after contract 
inquiry has fallen through because of 
failure to adjust the exchange question. 

Anthracite—Dealers report that busi- 
ness continues below normal. The 
weather has been colder but not severe 
enough to cause any spurt in ordering 
and receipts are comparatively light. 
There is enough reserve in the yards 
here to take care of emergencies, and 
no one is willing to stock up coal on 
ae there is not likely to be a lively 
call. 





Inland West 


CLEVELAND 


Slack Continues Firm—Industrial Buy- 
ing Dull—Early Meeting on Lake Rates 
Planned—‘Contract” Inquiries Appear. 


Save for some betterment in the de- 
mand for slack and a gradually im- 
proving retail movement, the coal 
market remains lifeless. Industrial 
stocks are low, but apparently are suffi- 
cient to carry plants over into the New 
Year. Low operations, partly seasonal 
and partly due to general conditions, are 
causing the drain upon stocks to be ex- 
ceedingly light. Consumers’ attitude 
toward coal stocks is much the same as 
toward other materials; they want the 
year-end inventories to show the health- 
lest position possible. 

Industrially the past week has 
brought forth some queer twists. The 
mainstay of the section, iron and steel 
and all metal working industries, are 
undergoing a considerable contraction 
of activities. On the other hand, the 
rubber industry is meeting with unex- 
pected successes in its spring sales 
campaign. 

In the meantime the coal trade is giv- 
ing heed to next year’s business. Inas- 
much as reduced freight rates are not 
believed probable before next spring 
some consumers have indicated they 
will soon come into the market for con- 
tract coal. Consumers also are closely 
following developments in the mine 
labor situation and the first tangible 
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indications that a strike may come will 
be followed by a demand for supplies. 
The drastic slump in output of prepared 
sizes has resulted in a shortage of 
slack. 

A call is to be issued soon for a con- 
ference in Cleveland in January be- 
tween coal operators interested in Lake 
shipping, railroad men and dock opera- 
tors. The purpose of the meeting is 
to devise some policy on freight rates 
from the mines to the lower docks for 
next season. 

Receipts of bituminous coal for the 
week ended Dec 10, rebounded from 
the low volume of the past few weeks, 
showing an increase of 205 cars; the 
total amounted to 866 cars, divided; in- 
dustrial 657, retail 209. The increase 
was almost entirely in steam coal for 
industrial concerns. 





DETROIT 


Sales Are of Small Volume—Inventory 
Period Defers Purchases — Retailers 
Get Slight Stemulus — Prices Nominal. 


General lack of buying interest con- 
tinues. Sales made are small and the 
disposition appears to be toward delay- 
ing commitments. Offerings of high- 
grade coal, that in previous years has 
been in keen competition among large 
consumers, attract little attention. 

Seasonal conditions are an influence 
in curtailment of buying. Operations 
which have been on a low degree of ac- 
tivity for several months are further 
reduced by the falling off in demand 
that precedes the holidays. 

With a desire to embody in annual 
balance sheets figures showing as 
strong a position as possible in cash 
resources and a minimum of invest- 
ment in materials and supplies, buyers 
are taking only such stock as is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet current re- 
quirements. 

Domestic buying is curtailed by the 
extensive unemployment. Lower tem- 
peratures of the last few days has given 
a slight stimulus to the demand, but 
this business has not yet expanded to a 
degree that brings new orders from 
dealers. 

Quotations are of a rather nominal 
nature. Smokeless lump and egg is $4 
@$4.50; mine run $2.25@$2.50; nut and 
slack $1.25@$1.50. West Virginia 
lump is $8@$3.25; mine run $2; nut 
and slack $1.15@$1.25. Ohio lump is 
$2.75@$3; mine run $1.75@$1.90; nut 
and slack $1@$1.25. 





INDIANAPOLIS 
Retail Prices Follow Downward Trend 
at Mines—Non-Union Quotations to 
Depress Local Figures. 


Byproduct coke, produced in Indian- 
apolis has been reduced $1.50 a ton, 
and this has been followed by a cut of 
$1.75 in the retail price. Eastern Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia retail prices 
also have been cut 25c.@75c. 

Dealers say the lower retail prices 
are natural adjustments. Prices at the 
mines have been reduced recently and 
the reductions represent in a retail 
way several small cuts in wholesale 
costs made recently. Competition of 
non-union mines probably will force 
lower prices at Indiana and _ Illinois 
mines. 

The retail business has been unusu- 
ally light. Consumers are not stock- ~ 
ing up as heavily as they did last year. 
Sales indicate they generally are buy- 
ing for immediate needs only. Re- 
vised prices are: Linton No. 4 lump, 
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$6.75 @$7; egg, $6.50@$6.75; mine run, 
$6.25; southern Illinois egg, $7.75@ 
$8; lump, $8@$8.25; West Virginia 
lump, $8.75@$9; Hocking Valley lump, 
$8@$8.50; Pocahontas mine run, $8.50; 
lump, $10.50. 





CHICAGO 


Domestic Market Demoralized—Sales- 
men Withdrawn from Road — Eastern 
Offerings Undercut Local Fuel. 


The market is inactive on both steam 
and domestic coals. As is true at 
nearly every industrial center in the 
Middle West, the market on screenings 
and steam coals of a like nature have 
been strengthening, but so far as 
domestic coal is concerned, the market 
is practically dead. Sales agents have 
been withdrawing their men, as it 
seems a waste of time and money to 
keep them on the road. 

Those on the inside claim there is 
going to be a crop of failures after 
Jan. 1. The trade last year and during 
the war had a great many newcomers 
listed in its records. These cut quite a 
figure while the cutting was good, and 
many of them made money very rapidly. 
Lacking, however, the experience of 
years in the coal business these gentle- 
men did not conserve their resources 
and this past year has just about lost 
them their previous earnings. Numerous 
mines were opened, which produced 
off-grade coals. These mines can only 
be operated when there is a great short- 
age, and as this time is past these 
properties have slowly languished until 
practically all of them are now closed. 
Even with this tonnage off the market, 
too much coal is being produced. 

Eastern coals continue to be the big 
bear of Midwest operators. One Eastern 
firm flooded the Chicago market with a 
circular offering smokeless for $1.90 for 
spot shipment. Quotations direct to 
the trade at $1.90 a ton caused con- 
siderable dissatisfaction, especially 
among the large retail firms who con- 
tracted early in the season for Poca- 
hontas at prices ranging $3@$4 for 
mine run. Very little consignment coal 
has been found in Chicago during the 
past few days. What little did come in 
was from the Illinois and Indiana mines, 
rather than from Eastern operators. 

The Chicago market on eastern Ken- 
tucky as well as West Virginia coal 
has been badly demoralized, and during 
the week it was possible to get good 
West Virginia block as low as $2.25, 
while egg from the same districts sold 
frequently at $1.75. Anthracite is 
extremely sluggish, but prices are being 
held firm at circular. 





COLUMBUS 


Holiday Quietude Grips the Market— 
Domestic Quiet — Screenings Stronger 
—All Reserves Heavy. 


Coal markets are the dullest in many 
months. It is now a _ hand-to-mouth 
proposition and will require some indus- 
trial activity, coupled with extreme cold 
weather, to inject any life: into~the 
trade. 

Domestic is slow in every way because 
of the warm weather and bad indus- 
trial conditions. Dealers’ stocks are 
heavy and they are devoting their at- 
tention to cleaning up. Stocks are of 
higher priced coal and since credits to 
consumers have been extended to a 
large degree, retailers are not in a 
position to take on any more tonnage. 
Retail prices are still weak and some- 
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what irregular. Hocking lump is sell- 
ing $5.75@$6.25. West Virginia splints 
are $6.75@$7.50, depending on grade 
und size, Pocahontas is selling around 
$9. 
Steam trade is at a standstill. Many 
concerns are closing down for the end 
of the year’s stock-taking. Railroad 
demand is not large and public utilities 
are about the only purchasers of conse- 
quence. Owing to a reduction in the 
lump production more strength has 
developed in the smaller sizes. 

Lake trade is over and the figures 
for the year show a fairly active season. 
The H. V. Docks at Toledo loaded a 
total of 4,538,531 tons during the 
season as compared with 4,008,112 tons 
in 1920. The T. & O. C. Docks loaded 
1,096,515 tons as compared with a total 
of 1,785,250 tons last year. 

The Hocking Valley field, including 
Pomeroy Bend and Crooksville, is load- 
ing but 15 per cent of normal while 
Cambridge is doing no better. 


CINCINNATI 
“No-DBills” Disappear—Market Steadier 
but Demand Still Light—Retail Market 
Quiet. 

The decided curtailment of produc- 
tion in the past few weeks has shown 
an effect. Some coals. have nearly 
doubled in price, while others that have 
been wobbling around have steadied to 
a degree that makes definite quotations 
possible. 

Perhaps the greatest contributing 
factor to this change is the wiping out 
of the “no bills” and surplus coal that 
has stood at the front door of this gate- 
way for several weeks. Portsmouth 
scales reported that from a thousand 
cars in excess of normal this had been 
cut down to a hundred. The DeCoursey 
yards of the L. & N. have also been 
pretty well cleared. In the face of this, 
however, rejections still continue high 
and inquiries have little of the old-time 
snap. 

The retail situation has veered around 
a little more in line with the wholesale 
reductions. Some of the smaller com- 
panies have broken away from the long- 
established figures and are offering 
smokeless lump at $9@$9.50; mine run 
$7@$7.50 and slack, $6. Quotations on 
bituminous are: Lump, $7@$7.50; mine 
run, $6@$6.50 and slack, $4@$5. Mine 
prices are shown in the Weekly Review. 





ST. LOUIS 


Weather Conditions Bring Coal Busi- 
ness to Standstill—Price Cuts Fail to 
Stimulate—Country Demand Unusually 
Light. 

St. Louis continues to see a lagging 
market that threatens to demoralize 
prices if it continues much longer. 
Standard coal is moving on such orders 
as are being placed and these call for 
small quantities. 

The Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Co., 
feeling that Standard coal was getting 
away with such business as existed, cut 
their St. Louis price from $3.50 at the 
mine to $3. The Standard operators 
immediately brought the price of 6-in. 
lump down to $2.75 and lower and 2-in. 
lump to $2.25, so that the Mt. Olive 
situation is no better off now than it 
was before the cut was made. The re- 
tailers, however, have not as yet cut 
their prices. 

There is no anthracite or smokeless 
moving and the deliveries of coke have 
fallen off to a remarkable extent since 
the first of the month. The movement 
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beyond St. Louis is light. A little 
moves to Kansas City and in straggling 
lots to St. Joseph and Omaha markets, 
while some steam sizes move to Chi- 
cago. 





Canada 


TORONTO 


Cold Weather Stimulates Trade—Sup- 
plies Plentiful—Bituminous Still Quiet. 


Retail trade has considerably im- 
proved during the last few days with 
the setting in of cold weather and deal- 
ers are receiving good orders from 
domestic consumers though the volume 
of business is by no means as large as 
usual at this season. 

There are plentiful stocks of all 
grades in the yards. There is no change 
as regards bituminous which is selling 
very slowly, the market being still 
overstocked. 


Quotations are as follows: 


Retail: 

Anthracite egg, stove, nut and grate. . $15e50 
COs S hislcber a bane ais Seba Seiten ee ; 14.00 

Bituminous.steami. . J. © ss. «4 ee 10.25@10.75 
Domestic himpe. .< te) eee ee 12.00 
Cannel 2ovalt; REGUS. BU ee 16.00 

W hclesale f.0.b. cars at destination: 
TNA UID ole ofgahs« akebacl eee 7.00@ 7.75 
Slacks ot pe ee eee 6.00@ 6.75 











Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Continues Dull—Last Cargoes 
Being Received—Reduction in Gas Coke. 


Dealers are waiting patiently for a 
change of luck, which must necessarily 
come in the form of cold weather. 
With the holidays at hand and little 
snow or ice, the situation is not promis- 
ing. Orders are few and far between, 
and small in quantity. : 

The market is well supplied and there 
is no danger of a shortage. Prices are 
held steady, with the exception of coke. 
Small size gas coke is now being adver- 
tised at $10 per ton, a reduction of $1. 
A new addition to Milwaukee’s dock 
firms is offering Elkhorn at $10 per 
ton, for nut, and $9.50 for pile run, 
delivered into bins. 

Eight cargoes reached port thus far 
in December, and there are still two 
or more cargoes coming. Seven were 
anthracite and aggregated 51,690 tons. 
There was one 7,000 ton cargo ef soft 
coal. This brings the season’s receipts 
thus far up to 1,009,662 tons of anthra- 
cite, and 2,586,302 tons of soft coal, or 
3,595,964 tons in all, against 873,003 
tons of anthracite, and 2,376,178 tons 
of soft coal, or 3,249,181 tons during 
the entire season of 1920. These fig- 
ures do not include ecarferry or rail 
receipts. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
Market Is Backward Due to Mild 
Weather — Concessions Necessary to 


Move Coal—Retail Coal Prices Steady. 


There have been occasional samples 
but no real winter yet. This is a thin 
basis upon which to attempt to market 
coal against a reluctant and backward 
buying brigade. But that is what the 
coal trade has been working against, 
and it is not surprising that they have 
accomplished so little. There is no 
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chance of selling beyond a limited store 
to any purchasers. 

Cut prices have been the rule on dock 
coals, practically everything except 
hard coal having been cut by some 
firms. All-rail coal has been moving 
on very narrow margins. The only 
basis on which sales could be made 
seems to be at cut prices. 

There remains hardly more than four 
or five weeks of time during which 
prices may be expected to get much 
support from the winter. After the 
middle of January the edge is usually 
off the buying. There seems to be little 
hope to establish a steady market at 
the list prices on dock coals, while the 
all-rail market is tolerated only on the 
basis of concessions. 

As yet retailers locally have not suf- 
fered much from cutting prices. If 
there has been cutting it has been lim- 
ited. This, too, may be expected be- 
fore long, for there are a number of 
newcomers in the retail field, and in a 
field of beginners there are always 
some who stand ready to experiment 
with cut prices as a means of building 
up business. 

About all that can be said for the 
prospects for the market is that they 
are probably not materially different 
from those of many ather commodities. 
In numerous lines dealers are facing a 
pressure for lower values while hold- 
ing goods which cost them more money. 
But they are generally better off than 
the coal trade in that it is possible for 
them to buy new goods at low prices, 
average between high and low costs 
and sell on the basis of the average. 

The price of gas coke, prepared to 
regular sizes, has been cut $1.50 at re- 
tail, making the price $14. The local 
plant announces an expectation that 
freights will be cut next year as a rea- 
son for anticipating it with a cut in 
price, It has been sold in this market 
as a substitute for hard coal. Some 
have half expected that this will result 
in a cut in anthracite but this seems 
exceedingly unlikelv. 


DULUTH 


Receipts Adequate—Market Is Quiet— 
Both Steam and Domestic Slow. 


The last cargo of coal has arrived at 
the Head-of-the-Lakes and the docks 
are full. It is estimated that consid- 
erably more than 5,500,000 tons are in 
storage. 

Receipts from Dec. 1 to the close of 
navigation totaled 31.360 tons of bitu- 
minous and 25,710 of anthracite. Six 
cargoes were received last week of 
which three were hard coal. 

During 1921 there were received at 
this port 10,164.849 tons, 1,134,183 tons 
more -than last year, an increase of 
12.56 per cent. To make up this in- 
crease hard coal went 207,195 tons 
above last year’s figures to 1,844,642 
tons, and soft coal receipts were 8,- 
320,207 tons, a gain of 926,998 tons. In 
all 1,071 boats arrived here with coal 
this year against 1,029 last year and 
1,028 in 1919. The average yearly 
tonnage received for the last five years 
is 10,104,828. 

Shipments to the interior continue 
light. Dealers believe that people are 
burning wood to a great extent through- 
out northern Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
being enabled to do this by the mild 
weather. Manufacturing and mining is 
practically at a standstill, which has 
reduced the movement of industrial coal. 

Prices have not changed with the 
exception of buckwheat, which is offered 
at retail by one firm at $7, or $1.50 
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lower than the dock list price. Other 
firms are not meeting this cut, although 
all are generally known to be over- 
stocked with this size. 





West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Colder Weather Enlivens Retail Market 
— Price Increase Criticized — Employ- 
ent Outlook Improves. 

Retailers report a brisk business, due 
to the cold weather which has set in. 
There is much discontent at the rise 
in price, announced a week ago, as it 
came at a time when everyone thought 
there would be a dectfease. 

The announcement by the Utah Cop- 
per Co., that the mines at Bingham 
Canyon would reopen on April 1, was 
received with much satisfaction by local 
coal interests. About 2,000 men may be 
employed to start. 


DENVER 


Unseasonable Weather Hits Production 
— Miners Strike Ineffective — Troops 
Not Removed. 


Unseasonable weather caused a drop 
of 60,000 tons in the weekly tonnage 
within three weeks, necessitating the 
temporary shutdown of a number of 
mines, including several of those that 
had been reopened only a short time 
before, following the strike. Troops 
will not be withdrawn from the coal 
fields, as petitioned by the union. The 
strike is virtually ended, but enough 
men affiliated with or as sympathizers 
of the union are making it necessary 
to police the district. Notices of the 
return to 1917 wages are being filed by 
many companies. Rockvale bituminous 
lump retailed a year ago at $12; today, 
under the reduction of $1 inaugurated 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., it is 
$11, while nut is $10.50. Trinidad slack 
is $6.90. 

There are about 2,500 men out of 
work in the various fields because of 
the cessation of operations where the 
reduction of $1 a ton cannot be met 
unless the men, who are under con- 
tract, agree to a revision of wages. 











South 


LOUISVILLE 


More Mines Down—General Situation 
Gloomy—Domestic Market Stagnant— 
Light Steam Offerings Raise Price. 

The trade is about as slow as it has 
been in years. More mines are closing 
down, while western Kentucky is meet- 
ing stronger competition out of eastern 
Kentucky, which is paying a lower wage 
scale. 

Jobbers report that there is a good 
call for screenings and very small pro- 
duction. In fact, there is not much 
demand, but less production. Lump is 
not moving, and producers cannot sup- 
ply contracts. This may start mine run 
moving. 

Industrial demand is showing no im- 
provement, while the retailer has big 
stocks on hand. Unless some severe 
weather comes, the retailer may have a 
large carry-over. 

It is hinted that the recent reductions 
to the 1917 wage scale in eastern Ken- 
tucky do not represent the end of the 
cut, although further reductions may 
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be staved off until after a settlement of 
the general wage scale in the spring. 
It looks like eastern Kentucky and West 
Virginia have about decided to hold 
their wage scale at under all unionized 
fields, and go after business from that 
basis. 

At that prices are too low right now 
for production on a profitable basis. 
There is distress coal on the market, 
and some eastern Kentucky block has 
been offered as low as $2.25. 





BIRMINGHAM 


Acute Dullness Pervades Trade — In- 
quiry Weak — Production Shows De- 
cided Falling Off — Additional Mines 
Close. 


There has been no visible market im- 
provement in the past week. What 
little business that is offered is of spot 
character and individual orders are for 
only a few cars for prompt shipment. 
As a whole the tonnage is small and 
not of sufficient weight to have any 
bearing in the trade. 

Mild weather continues, hence-no bet- 
terment can be reported in the domestic 
market. It is almost as difficult to 
move as steam. The advent of steady 
cold weather, which is absolutely essen- 
tial for the relief of this situation, is 
of uncertain realization. 

Quotations on steam and domestic 
coal f.o.b. mines are about as follows, 
although some lower grade coals of 
inferior quality can be had under these: 
figures. Many such producers have 
been forced to close down under 
present stringent market conditions, 
and the prices given are representa- 
tive: Carbon Hill mine run, $1.90@ 
$2.25, washed, $2.50@$2.85, lump and 
nut, $4@$4.25; Cahaba mine run, $2.25 
@$2.75, washed, $2.50@$3.15, lump and 
nut, $5@$6; Black Creek mine run, 
$2.50@$2.75, washed, $2.50@$3, lump 
and nut, $5@$6; Corona mine run, $2.25 
@$2.50, washed, $2.75@$3, lump and 
nut, $4@$5; Pratt mine run, $2.25@ 
Bre Montevallo lump and nut, $6@ 








Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Retail Business Dwindles—Stocks Are 
Heavy—Mine Disturbance Fails to 
Affect Market—Steam Coals Short. 


Unseasonable weather again prevails. 

Dealers are stocked to the sky, and as 
the market has dropped they are hard 
hit. Their large stocks cost them 75c. 
@$1 per ton more than they would have 
to pay for the same grades today, and 
it is to be admitted that their complaint 
against this condition is well founded. 
The salesman who now calls on his 
trade is not received as pleasantly as 
he would have been if his company had 
made a fair price in the first place and 
stuck to it. Springfield district Illinois 
lump dropped to $2.50 in Kansas City; 
egg to $2.25 and these are two grades 
that the dealers had bought heavily. 
_ Wives of the Kansas miners are tak- 
ing up the fight and state troops are in 
the field to protect property and the 
miners who wish to work. Only 10 
per cent of the mines working could 
supply all the domestic grades that are 
in demand. 

Steam grades continue very scarce 
but there are no material changes in 
prices. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


‘tagnant Market Reflects Iron and 
Steel Conditions—Furnace Oven Pro- 
duction Increases — Little Interest wm 
New Contracts. 

The coke market continues stagnant, 
with no demand for prompt furnace, 
little call for prompt foundry and only 
occasional interest in contract prices. 
The dullness is due simply to stagna- 
tion in the iron and steel market and 
ig not attributable to anything like a 
deadlock between coke seller and buyer. 
The blast furnaces that use purchased 
coke are not moving all of their cur- 
rent product and are making very few 
sales, while some are talking of bank- 
ing over the holidays. — 

While there is a considerable volume 
of furnace coke loaded on track the 
holders are making no price conces- 
sions. They would be glad to receive 
inquiries but as a rule do not quote 
prices without inquiries. The nominal 
asking price is $38. For heating and 
miscellaneous purposes coke is. quoted 
$2.50@$2.75. Even this market is quite 
inactive. 

In foundry the spot market is partic- 
ularly quiet after a very moderate 
run of carload orders last week. Some 
foundries having contracts that expire 
Dec, 31 are asking prices for the first 
quarter but will probably be quoted for 
January only. Spot furnace is $3; con- 
tract furnace, $3.25@$3.40; spot foun- 
dry, $3.75@$4.50. ; : 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Dec. 10 at 56,780 tons 
by the furnace ovens, an increase of 
8,780 tons, and 32,130 tons by the mer- 
chant ovens, a decrease of 2,940 tons, 
a total of 88,910 tons, an increase of 
5,840 tons. 





PITTSBURGH 
Market Remains Stagnant — Improve- 
ment Hapected in_ February — Non- 
Union Competition Ruinous. 


There is no material change in the 
situation. The market continues stag- 
nant, with a little buying of high-grade 
gas, such as cannot well be secured 
from other districts. The nearby non- 
union fields are taking nearly all the 
steam business. There is scarcely any 
byproduct market as the ovens that use 
coal not of their own mining are usually 
supplied by long-term contracts. 

With the decreased demand for Con- 
nellsville coke, operators are making 
more effort than formerly to sell coal 
and thus the competition is increased 
rather than lessened. 

Operators do not look for any im- 
portant increase in demand before Feb- 
ruary, when there may be an increase 
either on account of increasing indus- 
trial operations or from buyers wishing 
to stock against a possible mining sus- 
pension in connection with settlement 
of the new wage scale. 

Gas slack, quoted last week at $1.50 


@$1.60, is in slightly better demand, 
and there are more sales at $1.60 than 
formerly. Steam slack is $1.30@$1.40 
mine run and ordinary gas, $2.10@ 
$2.20; #-in., $2.60@$2.70; Pan Handle 
14-in. domestic, $2.75@$3; high-grade 
gas mine run, $3. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Continued Sluggish Demand — More 
Mines to Close—First of the Year May 
Check Declining Demands. 


The predominating factor during the 
week ended Dec. 10 was the continuance 
of a sluggish demand, and the tonnage 
mined showed a further slight recession. 
It is not improbable that some addi- 
tional mines will close down tempo- 
rarily. 

Total production amounted to 294,000 
tons or 45.5 per cent of potential 
capacity. Likewise, the output is on a 
parity with operations during April, 
when demand was very dull and before 
opening of the Lake season. Associa- 
tion mines worked 37 per cent of possi- 
ble worktime as compared with 41 per 
cent the preceding week, and produced 
approximately 44 per cent of capacity. 

Cumulative tonnage figures for the 
calendar year indicate a production of 
16,925,000 tons as against potential 
capacity of 30,442,000 tons, showing 
that 55.5 per cent of capacity has been 
mined during the year. 

Due to continued mild weather and 
apparently no increase in the amount of 
traffic being transported by railroads, 
if anything, they are curtailing the 
quantity of fuel being mined for their 
account. 

If the coal trade is any eriterion by 
which industrial activity may be meas- 
ured, it must be concluded that any 
changes in the Ohio industrial situa- 
tion during the week were in the nature 
of a slackening of activities rather than 
anything else. Present tendencies in 
the iron and steel industry are toward 
a slight decrease in output, with the 
railroads reporting business duller than 
it has been for weeks. The slight 
recuperation has now been overtaken by 
seasonal dullness, resulting in more or 
less “marking time” on the part of in- 
dustry until after the first of the year. 

Industrial concerns are putting their 
houses in order, and are optimistic as 
to the outlook for business with the new 
year, and while it is not expected that 
there will be any extraordinary im- 
provement, it is felt that inquiries and 
sales will at least take on new life. 

Slack remains about the same as re- 
ported for last week. The volume avail- 
able is rather restricted, and the price 
remains firm at $1.50. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Production Increased by Some Mine 
Resumption on Reduced Scale—Market 
too Weak to Sustain It. 


There was a slight increase in pro- 
duction during the week ended Dec. 
10, made possible by the fact that ap- 
proximately 800 miners have accepted 
a return to the 1917 wage scale. Where 
these reductions were in effect the aver- 
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age pay under the new scale was about 
80c. a ton for machine-mined coal. 
There was no assurance, however, that 
even with reduced production costs, 
mines would be able to operate steadily. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Deplorable Conditions in Union Fields 
—Sentiment Favors Resumption at 
Lower Wages. 


Mining conditions are anything but 
encouraging and unemployment is be- 
coming greater throughout the district. 
Central Pennsylvania lost, during the 
month of November, 15,768 car loads, 
or 788,400 tons by reason of being un- 
able to meet competition. In the eleven 
months of 1921 ending Nov. 30, the field 
lost a total of 128,872 carloads, or 6,- 
443,600 tons. 

In the unionized section there .is 
much suffering among the miners and 
the demand for relief is so great that 
the United Mine Workers are unable 
to cope with the situation and local 
officials threaten to resign. In some of 
the districts, notably at Robertsdale, 
Broad Top and in some sections of 
Cambria County, the locals threaten 
to box up their charters and send them 
to headquarters unless relief comes 
soon. This would indicate that the 
miners are ready to go back to work 
at the reduced scale. 

Things are happening with great 
rapidity in all coal fields east of the 
Mississippi River and operators venture 
to predict the collapse of the United 
Mine Workers in this section before 
April 1, 1922. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Idleness More Pronounced — Inquiries 
Disappear—Distress Tonnage Heavy. 


FAIRMONT 

Idleness was more pronounced than 
ever during the week ended Dec. 10. 
On an average only about 48 mines out 
of the 300 were in operation from day 
to day. Commercial demand was al- 
most at a standstill and little other 
than railroad fuel was moving. Buy- 
ers were not even making inquiries 
and contract orders alone furnished a. 
production outlet. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 
With loadings limited largely to rail- 
road fuel, production was not over 65,- 
000 tons. What little coal was mined 
was moving to the West or to Buffalo. 
Inquiries were scarce and no new con- 
tracts were being made. 





UNIONTOWN 


Eypreduct and Beehive Competing for 
New Contracts — Few Inquiries—Coal 
Market Sluggish. 

The few inquiries out for furnace coke 
for 1922 requirements indicate that by- 
product makers will be sharp competi- 
tors with beehive producers. Prices’ 
for next year’s delivery are not clearly 
defined. A $3.75 figure for the first 
three months is heard in some quarters 
and $3.50 in others. 

The spot market is unusually quiet, 
both for coal and coke. Tonnage mov- 
ing from market sales is a negligible 
quantity and in most cases is the result 
of forced sales. Furnace coke is quoted 
nominally at $2.75@$3. Foundry is a 
little better at $3.75@$4.25. All grades 
of coal are weak, steam being quoted 
4 AE AGA and byproduct $1.65@ 
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ANTHRACITE 


Market Turns Stagnant — Some Com- 
panies Curtail Production—Many Inde- 
pendents Closed. 


The situation is the most serious that 
it has been in a number of years. There 
are practically no orders for coal com- 
ing in. The Pennsylvania Coal Co. an- 
nounced the closing down of ten mines 
indefinitely, due to lack of orders. The 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has eight col- 
lieries closed, due to an outlaw strike. 

The Susquehanna Collieries Co. is 
only operating part time at a number 
of its mines. Many of the independent 
collieries have closed down entirely be- 
cause of the lack of orders. 





Middle Appalachian 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


New River Output Increases with Re- 
duced Wages —General Markets Un- 
improved—Contract Cancellations. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


If New River production increased 
somewhat during the week ended Dec. 
10, it was because some miners had 
agreed to accept lower wages and not 
because of any change in market condi- 
tions. The bulk of production was on 
contract and even these were in process 
of curtailment. Comparatively little 
domestic coal was being marketed. 

Idleness increased greatly in the Gulf 
region, more than half of the mines 
being down, with conditions described 
as the worst of the year. Producers be- 
lieve that after Jan. 1 the outlook 
might warrant them in mining more 
coal, but for the present they are with- 
out a market, one grade being as much 
of a drug as another. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas mines were not producing 
more than 130,000 tons a week with 
“no markets” in excess of 220,000 tons. 
Not only was there no spot business 
offering, but contract orders had been 
scaled down to almost nothing. Bunker 
and coastwise business was scarce and 
Tidewater shipments were reduced to 
the minimum. 

Tug River production was reduced 
because of the growing market dull- 
ness and did not reach more than 50,000 
tons. Spot sales had largely ceased 
and contracts had been either canceled 
or curtailed. Shipments to affiliated 
_ steel companies continued and most of 
the coal loaded found its way to West- 
ern markets. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Pre-Holiday Idleness Dominates — No 
Market for Spot Coal — Production 
Drops Further. 


KANAWHA 


Idleness dominated the situation dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 10, most of the 
mines being shut down. Spot demand 
for either domestic or steam fuels was 
‘at the zero mark and inquiries were 
few. Buyers were able to secure dis- 
tress coal in sufficient quantities to 
meet their needs. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 
Logan production, while increased 
slightly, was less than 50 per cent of 
capacity. Little other than contract 
coal was being moved, although pro- 
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ducers were able to ship some tonnage 
to Detroit and points on the Ohio River. 


Even the fact that mines were in a- 


position to meet declining prices, failed 
to attract any new business. 

Thacker production dwindled to about 
65,000 tons, no market losses reaching 
135,000. The spot market was in a 
comatose condition, sales being out of 
we question. Mines operated about two 

ays. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The downward trend of production 
continued, the output not being 25 per 
cent of capacity. General market con- 
ditions barred most of the mines from 
operating, although they were in a 
position to quote lower prices than or- 
ganized mines could make. 


VIRGINIA 


, Production was not much under 60 
per cent of capacity or about 120,000 
tons. Some of this, of course, was 
utilized in coke making. Virginia 
mines had a good contract market, com- 
paratively speaking, which enabled 
operators to go ahead at a time when 
most plants are shut down. 








Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production Is Low — Heavy Domestic 
“No-Bills”—Additional Mine Closings 
Inevitable. 


_Very little change is noted in the 
situation and there seems to be little 
hope for improvement before the first of 
January, if then. The few mines that 
are trying to operate now will probably 
close soon until after the holidays, as 
in most cases their sidings are full of 
prepared coal which can only be moved 
at sacrifice prices. 

Screenings are moving a little better, 
but even at that, buying is only from 
hand to mouth. Prices on best 4-in. 
block are around $3; 2 x 4-in. egg, $2.10 
@$2.25; nut and slack, $1@$1.15; mine 
run, $1.65@$1.80. 











Middle West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Market Dullness Continues — Steam 
Coals More Active with Low Produc- 
tron—Domestic Situation Stagnant. 


But little change has taken place in 
the coal market during the last week. 
The situation has not grown worse, be- 
cause such a development would be ab- 
solutely impossible, On the other hand, 
on account of the extremely warm 
weather no improvement has_ been 
noted. 

As has been the case for some time, 
the country trade is marking time. 
Sales made to the retail trade in the 
country have been few and far be- 
tween. What sales were made were 
done at reduced prices. It is a notice- 
able fact that the retail trade is looking 
for a cheap coal and overlooking for 
the time being, the question of quality 
and preparation. 

One angle of this development may 
prove advantageous to some Eastern 
operators. In Iowa, for instance, the 
only kind of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky coals recently moving out was 
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the 4-in. block or 2-in. lump. Those 
retail dealers now do not want to pay 
the price for block and are buying egg 
at prices ranging $1.75@$2.5U, apply- 
ing it on what few retail Kentucky 
orders they have on their files. It is 
to be hoped that this forced introduc- 
tion of Eastern bituminous egg will 
bring beneficial results in the long run 
to Eastern operators who, up to now, 
have only been able to market their 
coarse coal in the West. 

The industrial situation is extremely 
stagnant. Steam coals are mounting in 
price, some sales being reported at 
$2.25 for best grade southern Illinois 
screenings, but as usual, this increase 
in price was brought about by scarcity 
of steam coal at the mines rather than 
increased industrial activity. We heard 
of one instance west of the Mississippi 
River which will give a very good idea 
of the industrial Middle West situation. 
One railroad serving Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri and Kansas reports on one divi- 
sion thirty conductors working as brake- 
men on freight trains at reduced wages 
in order to keep steady employment 
and to keep themselves in line for pen- 
sion. The traffic of this particular rail- 
road has fallen to very low levels and 
the officials are not in an optimistic 
frame of mind, as they do not see where 
an increase is coming from. Current 
quotations are shown in the Weekly 
Review. 

The old heads in the game are not 
looking for greater activity in the coal 
market until after the first of January. 
When that time comes there will, per- 
haps, be some improvement. As it is 
now, the warm weather combined with 
the holiday season has joined to bring 
the whole situation practically to a 
standstill. 

Very few difficulties have been re- 
ported in the way of labor. Some 
trouble occurred last week in Kansas 
where the wives ‘of some of the striking 
miners attempted to interfere with the 
operation of several of the mines. 
State troops were called out and the 
situation is now well in hand. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Movement Generally Light—Production 
Steadily Declining—Hope to Readjust 
Wage Scale —Non-Union Competition 
Grows. 

Continued mild weather and lack of 
prepared orders has resulted in retail- 
ers being out of the market, except a 
few of the small ones which are not 
carrying much stock. There is little 
fine coal to be had, and operators are 
supplying most of this on contracts, 
with the result that the market on 
screenings is strong. 

Operators are coming into price com- 
petition with West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky coal at this time but have 
been able to meet it due to lower 
freight rates. However, they are anx- 
ious to secure an adjustment if pos- 
sible of the present union wage scale. 

Eastern Kentucky has cut wages to 
the 1917 level, and western Kentucky is 
beginning to feel competition where 
cheap coal is being shipped on higher- 
priced western Kentucky orders, where 
jobbers cannot get screenings. 

Operators are running less than two 
days a week, while many mines are 
down. Screenings are scarce as a re- 
sult of the small production of lump, 
and whereas they were selling for 40c. 
a few weeks ago they are now quoted 
$1.25@$1.75. Prices of prepared coal 
are weakening a trifle. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Continued Warm Weather Has Upset 
Market Conditions — Domestic Moving 
Slow—Tendency to Cut Prices—Steam 
Shows Some Strength. 


The Carterville situation continues 
bad on account of the warm weather. 
Railroad tonnage has eased off but is 
about the only thing that keeps some 
mines working. Lump is heavy and 
hard to move. Screenings show the 
best movement, but the demand is not 
strong enough to justify a higher price. 

There is considerable unrest among 
the miners on account of the idleness 
preceding a holiday, but in spite of 
everything that the operator can do to 
move coal the market will not take it. 
The present is a forerunner of what 
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is going to happen in normal times 
with the overproduction that Illinois is 
capable of. ’ 

Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
in Duquoin and Jackson County. It is 
the same slow, hard pull, with some 
down for as long as two weeks at a 
time. 

The Mt. Olive district is doing more 
in railroad coal than anything else. 
Domestic movement means about one 
day a week and there is no steam coal 
to offer as a rule because it goes on 
contract. 

St. Louis price on Mt. Olive was cut 
from $3.50 to $3 and this will likely 
prevail in Chicago, while the country 
price remains $3.75 for domestic sizes. 
This has caused some feeling on the 
part of the dealers who have large quan- 
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tities stored and it is going to hurt 
Mt. Olive in the future. The cut was 
started in order to offset the inroads 
that Standard coal is making in St. 
Louis. 

In the Standard district things are 
in a bad way and gradually getting 
worse. The lump market is shot to 
pieces and it is going to take a lot 
of cold weather to bring it back. Rail- 
road demand is fairly good, but the 
general condition through the field is 
far from satisfactory to both miner and 
operator. Some mines have been down 
now for three weeks without working 
and others have coal piled up that it 
will take about three weeks to move, 
present weather prevailing. 

Screenings are about the only thing 
that seem to move at all without work. 





News 


Items 


From Field and Trade 





ALABAMA 


A new enterprise promising much for the 
Birmingham District has begun operations 
at Mobile. The DeBardeleben Coal Co. is 
shipping bunker coal to Galveston via 
ocean-going barges. In return, cargoes of 
sulphur from Freeport, Tex., for the acid 
plants of Birmingham are expected to be 
obtained, 


A tour of inspection of the Birmingham 
district will be made by D. A. Lyon, super- 
visor of the Bureau of Mines. He will be 
accompanied by A. C. Fieldner, who has 
charge of the byproducts coke division 
and other parts of the fuel division, and 
also by R. G. Davis, chief of the experi- 
mental station established in Minnesota in 
the ore region. 


ALASKA 


Coal operations in Alaska under Navy 
Department direction have not progressed 
far enough, in the opinion of Admiral R. 
E. Coontz, chief of naval operations, to 
permit the drawing of any conclusions at 
this time. In a report to the Secretary 
of the Navy, he states, however, that min- 
ing operations will have advane2d_ suffi- 
ciently by Autumn to enable the Navy to 
make a definite decision as to the value 
of this undertaking. 


The Alaskan R.R. has invested $342,362 
in a coal mining department. 


ILLINOIS 


The Sangamon County Mining Co. its 
planning for the installation of new ma- 
chinery at the Latham mines, recently ac- 
quired. The present output will be in- 
creased. 


Chris Oberheide, of the firm of Ober- 
heide and Son, Chicago retailers, who is 
now on an eight months’ trip around the 
world, has written Chicago friends, telling 
them of his pleasant trip. He has visited, 
or will visit, Cuba, the Panama Canal, 
Hawaii, Japan, China, the Suez Canal, and 
various countries of Europe. 


The Franklin Coal and Coke Ce., with 
extensive operations in Franklin and Wil- 
liamson counties, has announced its inten- 
tion to sink another mine between Mulkey- 
town and Royalton. The mine will be lo- 
cated on the new branch of the Illinoig 
Central which is to be constructed. 


John Pynchon of the Crozier Pocahontas 
Coal Co., has returned to Chicago from a 
trip through Indiana and to Cleveland. He 
declares the coal situation there is as bad 
as it is in Chicago. 

B. R. Yeagley, secretary of the Indiana 
Retail Coal’ Merchants’ Association, with 
headquarters in Indianapolis, is in Chicago 
visiting railroad claim agents. He is seek- 
ing to straighten out approximately $10,000 
worth of coal claims that have arisen dur- 
ing the last few months. 


The Belleville Coal & Mining Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$180,000, 


Doswell Brown, secretary and treasurer 
of the Kentucky and Tennessee Coal Co. of 
Nashville called on the Chicago trade re- 
cently. He declared he saw no signs of en- 
couragement in the industry, and said that 
there is a large quantity of coal on track 
in Tennessee. 


INDIANA 


More than 500 miners employed in three 
of the seven mines owned and operated by 
the Clinton Coal & Mining Co. went on 
strike recently on order of President John 
Hessler of District No. 11, U. M. W., after 
the operators had refused to reinstate a 
pumper, alleged to have been unjustly dis- 
charged. 


The Riverside Coal Co., of Jackson, Ky., 
has filed suit in the Federal Court at 
Indianapolis, asking $5,000 damages from 
Carl A. Seibel, of the Dunn Coal Co., 
Fort Wayne, alleging that he refused ship- 
ment of 7,000 tons of coal. The suit charges 
that Seibel contracted for 10,000 tons and 
after delivery of 3,000 tons refused to ac- 
cept further shipments when prices broke 
sharply. The damage asked represents the 
difference between contract and the present 
price on 7,000 tons of coal. 


Orpheus M. Dickey filed two suits on 
contract in Terre Haute recently, asking 
judgment for $500 in each case. The 
Woods Coal Co. of Coal Bluff, was named 
as defendant in one action, while the other 
action was against the Nevins Coal Co., 
also of Coal Bluff. Dickey alleges that 
the Woods company ordered 2,000 motor 
ties from him and that the Nevins com- 
pany ordered 41 poles and 250 railroad 
ties; and that in each case the company 
refuses to pay for the material. 


To aid the Methodist Episcopal Hospital 
at Princeton in a campaign to make up its 
annual deficit, Princeton and Francisco 
miners have each agreed to give the labor 
required to dig 1,000 pounds of coal. The 
Princeton Coal Mining Co.:and the Ayshire 
District Collieries will give the coal. 


KANSAS 


Women sympathizers of Howat, brought 
military control of the coal field several 
steps closer by continued recent attacks 
on workers. Attacking two mines of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., one mob pre- 
vented sixty men at Mine 51 and forty at 
Mine 48 from going to work. 


KENTUCKY 


J. M. Dewberry has been appointed gen- 
eral coal and coke agent of the L. & N, 
R.R., at Louisville, for the entire system, 
succeeding E. H. Dulaney, who has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the southern freight 
rate committee, at Atlanta. Dulaney in 
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turn succeeded C. D. Boyd, who is now 
traffic manager for the Southern Appala- 
chian, Hazard and Harlan operators’ as- 
sociations, he serving jointly for the three 
organizations, which keep up one traffic 
bureau. 


Thieves recently tunnelled a twenty-inch 
brick wall to enter the office of Louis Des- 
cognets & Co., Lexington, coal dealers, 
blew a safe and took about $900 in cash. 


The Cumberland & Manchester R.R., op- 
erating a short line in the Knox and Clay 
county coal fields, has announced contracts 
placed for $250,000 worth of equipment, in- 
cluding two new 150-ton freight locomotives, 
a passenger locomotive, thirty steel coal 
cars, ten wooden cars, and a number of box 
cars and general equipment. 


John C. Lepping, Louisville, has changed 
the name of the River & Rail Coal Co., to 
the Lepping Coal Co., (retail) following 
objections made to the use of this name by 
the Rail & River Coal Co., Ine., jobbers. 


The Aldins Coal Co., Robinson Creek, 
capital $30,000, has been chartered by T. 
J. Phillips, Frank Marcum and A. R. 
Roberts. 


The Crawford Coal Corporation, Williams- 
burg, capital $150,000, has been chartered 
by Essex P. Blalock, J. B. Bowling and 
J. H. Bowling. 


Clint C. McClarty has affirmed ownership: 
of the Tri City Coal Co., Louisville. 


MISSOURI 


The Riverside Coal Co., Novinger, Adair 
County, has been chartered with a capital. 
stock of $20,000. 


Geo. J. L. Wulff has been appointed 
president of the Western Coal & Mining. 
Co. of St. Louis, succeeding W. P. Hawkins, 
deceased. Mr. Wulff was the sales man- 
ager for the company at Kansas City, Mo. 


The Central Missouri Coal & Mining Co. 
will develop 600 acres of coal at Holt Sum- 
aha will spend $75,000 to install its 
plant. 


The Bates Coal Mining and Mercaastile 
Co. has opened a new coal mine on the 
Bellier place, north of Rich Hill, and is 
now loading shipments for the market. 


NEW YORK 


Major W. P. Tams, head of the Tams 


interest in West Virginia, attended a 
smokeless meeting in New York early in 
December. J. C. Sullivan, who is exten- 


Sively interested in smokeless operations in 
southern West Virginia, was also in New 
York at that time. 


One hundred and forty former employees 
of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. met 
for supper recently and organized the “W. 
Cc. K, Alumni Association,’ to meet weekly,. 
on Wednesdays, for luncheon between 
twelve and one o’clock at Zimmerman’s: 
Restaurant, 180 Fulton Street, New York 
City, where alumni are welcome. Secretary, 
re be Nate 131 Warwick Street, Brook- 
yin! NSM 


The object of the Association is the 
maintenance of the friendships formed by 
the members during many years of service 
with Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Com- 
pany. The periods of this service run any- 
where from three years to twenty-five years. 

Robert T. Hasler, of Hasler & Co., Nor- 
folk, was in New York recently, in confer- 
ence with officials of his office there. 
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The Archdeacon - Saks Coal Co. has 
opened an office at 817 White Bldg., Buf- 
falo, and will act as sales agents of the 
Braddock Coal Co., of Cumberland, Md., 
besides doing a general jobbing business. 

New York City office of the Blaw-Knox 
Co. has been moved to the Carbide & Car- 
bon Bldg., 30 East 42nd St. 


OHIO 


The Pittsburgh-Ohio Coai Co., recently 
organized, is arranging for the early oper- 
ation of property acquired in Jefferson 


County, consisting of over 200 acres of 
coal lands. Machinery for mining by 
stripping will be installed. A. F. Smith is 
president. 


Cliff Randall, who has been in charge 
of the Detroit office of the Main Island 
Creek Co., is now associated with the Island 
Creek Coal Sales Co. and will continue to 
be located in Detroit. This announcement 
was made from the Cincinnati offices. 


R. A. Colter, of the C. G. Balke Co. 
spent a week in the East, most of which 
was with New York affiliations getting a 
first hand view of the export situation. 

Frank B. Stewart, president of the Wini- 
frede Coal Co., returned to the head offices 
in Cincinnati after several days of con- 
ference with the directors at their head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 


Changes effected by the consolidation of 
the Fort Dearborn Coal Co., the Yukon 
Coal Co. and the Wood-Morton Fuel Co. 
in Cincinnati will mean the closing of the 
latter company’s offices and the return of 
A. L. Bobbit to Charleston and the sales 
direction of the new corporation for this 
territory being placed in the hands of R. 
H. Boykin, who has had charge of the Ft. 
Dearborn’s offices. 


The Island Creek Coal Sales Co.’s Cin- 
einnati office, which has been located in 
the Union Central Bldg. for a number of 
years will be moved to the Dixie Terminal 
Bldg. 


The American Inland & Export Coal Co., 
has changed its location from the thirteenth 
to the fourteenth floor of the Union Trust 
Bldg., Cincinnati. 

Pittsburgh interests have purchased the 
holdings of the Williams Coal Co., Steuben- 
ville, for $66,000, according to an announce- 
ment by George W. Borden, receiver for 
the company. 


The Roth Coal Co., which has maintained 
an office in the First National Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, has closed it and its affairs 
are now directed from the offices of Jewett 
Bigelow & Brooks. 


The Western Fuel Co., has moved from 
the tower of the Union Central Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, to the ninth floor of the same. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles H. Dorrance, who has been acting 
for several years as vice president and 
general manager of the Hudson Co., will, 
in the future, devote all of his time to the 
duties of vice president, according to an 
announcement issued today by the company. 
He is succeeded as general manager by 
R. H. Buchanan of Scranton who, since last 
July, has been assistant to the general 
manager, Charles W. Wagner has become 
superintendent of explosives. 


H. D. Kynor, of Scranton, formerly of 
Pottsville, has been appointed ‘assistant 
general manager, succeeding Buchanan. R. 
Y. Wiiliams, of Scranton, who has been 
acting as general superintendent of the 
Lackawanna district, has also secured a 
position as assistant general manager. 


The Madiera Hill Co. is planning a new 
railroad siding, new breaker yards and 
water lines at its Natalie and Hickory 
Swamp collieries, near Pottsville. 


The S. Flory Manufacturing Co. has re- 
cently secured an order from the Hudson 


Coal Co., Scranton, for seven hoists 
equipped with the Flory improved band 
friction. 


The Reitz Coal Co., Philadelphia, has filed 
notice at the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, Harrisburg, of an increase 
in capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000 ; 
John Lochrie, president. 

The Goshen Coal Co., Clearfield County, 
has filed notice of an increase in indebted- 
ness from nothing to $100,000; H. B. Harts- 
wick, treasurer. , 

The Fairfield Coal & Coke Co. has filed 
notice of an inerease of indebtedness from 
$500,000 to $750,000; I. L. Hammond, West- 
moreland County, treasurer. 
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Announcement has been made that the 
Clairton Coke Co. will build six additional 
patterics of byproduct coke ovens at Clair- 
on. 


The Dauphin County Commissioners will 
not make any increases during the present 
triennial assessment of the coal lands in 
the northern part of Dauphin County. An- 
thracite holdings there were increased ma- 
terially three years ago. The increased as- 
sessments made in 1918 have not been 
recognized by the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co. The company has 
appealed from the assessment and the tax 
eollectors have returned the company’s 
property to be sold by the County 
Treasurer for taxes. For three years the 
company has been paying the county taxes 
on what it says is due. 


The Clymer Coal Co., Commodore, has 


been chartered with a capital stock of 
$10,000, David J. Thomas, Clymer. treas- 
ure. The incorporators are: Lloyd H. 


Guelick, Clearfield; William T, Thomas, 
Clymer, and David J. Thomas, Clymer. 


The Roman Coal Co., Greensburg, capital, 
$25,000; treasurer, Pietro Angeline, Brad- 
enville, has been organized. The purpose 
of the company is the mining of coal and 
the manufacture of coke. The incorpora- 
tors are: Anthony De May, Greensburg; 
Pietro Angeline and Ernesto Pagliaricci, 
Bradenville. 

The Fuel Service Co. 
office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth of an increase in its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. A Markle, Jr.. 
is treasurer, Luzerne County. 


The Nay Aug Coal Co. has increased its 


has notified the 


indebtedness from nothing to $750,000; 
David Boies, president, Lackawanna 
County. 

The Lindsay Coal Mining Co. has in- 
creased its indebtedness from nothing to 
$80,000; A. L. Light, Jefferson County, 
treasurer. 


The award of compensation in the case 
of Mrs. Hannah M. Morgan against the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Co., an appeal carried to the Schuylkill 
County Court, is affirmed and judgment 
has been entered in favor of the claimant 
for $3,303. 


UTAH 


The Department of the Interior has issued 
to date five coal mining leases and four 
prospecting permits for this’ state, accord- 
ing to H. I. Smith, acting mining super- 
visor for the Bureau of Mines with head- 
quarters in Denver. Mr. Smith is on an 
inspection trip in Utah coal fields. 


Fear is expressed lest the fire which 
originated a short time ago along the out- 
cropping of a valuable coal vein on the 
government land in Garfield County should 
have become uncontrollable. Only meager 
reports have been received in Salt Lake 
City so far, but it is known that the burn- 
ing area has spread into a tunnel. Two 
government engineers have reached the spot 
and a plan for fighting the fire is being 
rapidly organized. 


VIRGINIA 


Under a readjustment of trimming rates 
on coal loaded at Hampton Roads piers, 
charges on vessels of the self-trimming 
type are reduced by approximately 18 per 
cent. Rates on other classes of vessels 
are lowered to a more limited extent, ex- 
cept in one instance, where the new tariffs 
call for an advance of 1 cent a ton on 
trimming. Lower rates were effected as a 
result of conferences between the Hamp- 
ton Roads Maritime Exchange and the 
representatives of the Norfolk & Western, 
Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
roads. Coal shippers are non-committal 
on the rates, the belief being that if they 
are demonstrated to be unsatisfactory, 
protests will be lodged with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for further 
reductions. 


The Norfolk office of the 


hontas Coal Co., scheduled to have 
closed Dec. 10, will remain open. 


Central Poca- 
been 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Among a long list of claims pending be- 
fore the Shipping Board, according to a 
report to Congress, are the following coal 
claims: - American Shipping & Fuel Co., 
$107,842; Berwind White Coal Mining Co., 
$26,500; Clearfield County Coal Co., $2,922; 
Coal & Oil Corporation, $824; Commercial 
ConbrCowae lose Bogdan aynene, Coal Ca. 
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$7,000; Lake & Coal Export Corporation, 
$10,864; New Orleans Coal Co., $2,500; 


United Coal Co., Rotterdam, $5,957; United 
Coal Companies, $391,610; Virginia Iron & 
Coal Co., $26,680. 


Plans for organization of coal 
chapters of the Joseph A. Holmes Safety 
Association were considered at a_ recent 
meeting at the Bureau of Mines at which 
were present in addition to representatives 
of the Bureau of Mines and the American 
Mining Congress, J. W. Reed, director of 
safety of the Consolidation Coal Co. and 
a representative of the United Mine 
Workers, W. J. James. Another meeting 
will be held in January and it is expected 
the organization will be put in motion in 
March. 


Among coal estimates submitted to Con- 
gress by the various departments of the 
government ‘are the following: Panama 
Canal, anthracite, $4,005 ; bituminous, $190,- 
995; eoast guard, $993,200; coal for public 
buildings, $1,235,000; Bureau of Mines, for 
testing fuel, $136,000 a decrease of $6,510; 
naval coal depots, $306,000, a reduction of 
$291,000. 


Appropriations totaling $1,632,560 have 
been submitted to Congress to cover the 
expense of work planned for the next fiscal 
year at the Bureau of Standards. One of 
the items making up this total is mine 
seales investigation, $15,000. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau announces 
in connection with the appointment of a 
committee representing the public and the 
government to simplify tax forms and 
regulations under the new revenue law 
that initial consideration to changes in the 
matter of regulations and forms covering 
the coal industry will be had by the sub- 
division of the Bureau on Natural Re- 
sources. 


mine 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Kanawha County coal men have organized 
the Eclipse Coal Co., the new concern being 
capitalized at $50,000. General offices of 


the company, for the time being, will be 
maintained at Charleston. Active in or- 
ganizing this company were: Aiam wie! 


Vaughan mozans 4073, Pi Cox, Hy uM: Cox, 
Fred Nicholson, of Charleston, and S. A. 
Lewis, of Cabin Creek. 


Michigan men are behind a movement for 
the further development of Logan County 
territory, having organized the Logan 
Island Creek Coal Co., which will operate 
near Critas in Logan County, that place to 
be the headquarters of the new corpora- 
tion which has a capital stock of $200,000. 
Identified with this company are: Charles 
Coryell, Charles A. Coryell, George Mac- 
Phail, R. F. MacPhail, all of Bay City, 
Michigan; W. R. Lilly, Logan, W. Va. 


Representative Goodykoontz, in a House 
speech urging the creation of an additional 
judgeship in the Southern District of West 
Virginia, in which, however, he failed, said 
it was to relieve the crowded docket due to 
increased litigation over coal land titles due 
to new industries coming into the state 
from all over the country in order to lo- 
cate near the base of a supply of coal and 
other fuel. High freight rates on coal are 
forcing manufacturers to establish their 
plants close to a supply of fuel and this 
rapid development has increased the busi- 
ness of the courts. 


The American Coal & Coke Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000.  Incorporators are Edward A. Byrne, 
F. E. Peabody, J. J. O’Connell, Charles M. 
Rhoad, John C. Bierer, Pittsburgh. 


A recent visitor in. the Fairmont field 
was M. L. Hudson, treasurer of the Ed- 
ward Hines interests of Chicago. After 
spending a day or so in that field he left 
for New Orleans. 


J. W. Bischoff, general superintendent of 
the West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., with 
headquarters at Elkins, and also president 
of the West Virginia Mining Institute, was 
in Charleston recently, attending a meeting 
of the institute. 


Alex Laing, general manager of the Mac- 
Alpin Coal Co. is back at his office again 
after a trip through California and Texas, 
having visited the Mexia oil fields of Texas 
during his western trip. 

H. P. Brydon & Bros., of Piedmont, W. 
Va.. were awarded $12,500 damages in their 
breach of contract suit against the RKe- 
liance Coal & Coke Co., of Cincinnati in a 
hearing at Cincinnati. The suit grew out 
of the failure of the Baltimore Mfg. Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., to take coal which it 
had contracted for. 
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R. B. Isner, who recently became con- 
nected with the Old Dominion Coal Cor- 
poration of Charleston spent a few days 
in Elkins recently. Mr. Isner was formerly 
located at Elkins where he was the sales 
manager of the West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Co. a : 

After some delay and_ severa ega 
tangles the sale of $325,000 worth of the 
Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. for $162,500 
to Samuel Purseglove of Cleveland was re- 
cently consummated. The bonds were 
owned by Clay and Morgan districts of 
Monongalia County and were issued for 
the purpose of helping to build the road, 
which has been in the hands of a receiver 
for some time. A number of improvements 
are contemplated in the Scott’s Run sec- 
tion in order to facilitate the handling of 


eoal. A scale is to be built near Maids- 
ville and a “Y’” at the mouth of Scott's 
Run. 


It is probable the reports of the Senate 
Committee on Labor on its recent inves- 
tigation of the West Virginia coal strike 
will be delayed several weeks. Pressure of 
other legislation has prevented the com- 
mittee from giving much attention to the 
report, and the committee is now taking up 
the proposed department of welfare. The 
delay is also occasioned by the desire of 
the committee to endeavor to present to 
the Senate a comprehensive report contain- 
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ing recommendations which would seek to 
alleviate disputes in all industrial fields. 


Following a visit paid to the Western 
offices of the Central Pocahontas Coal Co. 
in Cincinnati by Vice-President W. J. 
O’Toole, of Welch, W. Va., the following 
changes in the sales personnel were an- 
nounced. George Loeb, who has been in 
charge of the Norfolk office, to the Cin- 
cinnati office and Frank Wright, who has 
been in the New York office, to the Michi- 
gan territory. 


The opening of Mine No. 7 of the Bab- 
cock Coal & Coke Co. in connection with 
the development of the lease of this com- 
pany on the Nuttall land at Cliff Top, in 
Fayette County, signalizes the beginning 
of general development work on the part 
of this company. The mines have been 
closed down for several months and in the 
interim the company has been at work 
getting the new mine in shape to open. 
The new mine is to be equipped with elec- 
trical apparatus both inside and out. Be- 
cause of the topography of the land, it was 
necessary to build an elevator from the 
mine mouth to the storage bin. 


The Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Co. is en- 
gaged in constructing a large coal plant 
at Glen Rogers, in Wyoming County. An 
up-to-date shale-making brick plant has 
been added. 
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W. D. Reed, of the Fairmont & Mason- 
town Coal Co. has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Washington. 


James H. Henshaw of Fairchance and 
Robert W. Henshaw of Uniontown are 
among the incorporators of the Fielder 
Coal & Coke Co., with offices at Morgan- 
town. . 


The Glad Creek Coal and Lumber Co., 
a $1,000,000 concern just incorporated, has 
arranged to develop coal and timber on a 
large scale in the Shady Spring district of 
Raleigh County. The chief members of 
the company are BE. A. Simmons and D. S. 
Twehig, of Charleston; B. D. Lacy and 
Mrs. B. D. Lacy, of Clothier, and S:. W. 
Rickey, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


At a meeting of the district branch of 
the Canadian Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgy, held recently at Cumberland, B. C., 
addresses were delivered by J. D. McKen- 
zie, chief geologist of the Western division 
of the Dominion Geological Survey, on coal 
formation; by Col. J. E. Leckie, chairman 
of the Western division of the institute, on 
the aims and objects of the institute; and 
by Nichol Thompson, chairman of the min- 
ing bureau of the Vancouver Board of 
Trade, on the mining industry. 











Traffic News 





The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered suspended Supplement 11, to the 
Missouri-Pacifie Tariff, I. C. C., No. A-4891, 
following petition filed by J. Van Norman, 
Louisville attorney, representing the west- 
ern Kentucky operators. This supplement 
was to become effective Dec. 5, but the I. 
Cc. C. sustained the application and ordered 
that effective date of order be postponed 
until April 4, 1922, pending hearing and 
further order of the commission. The sup- 
plement published reductions ranging from 
104c. to 914c. on coal from Missouri-Pacific, 
southern Iliinois mines to points in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and Texas. In some in- 
stances, this would create for western 
Kentucky a disadvantage of 54c. per ton 
as against a present advantage of 8c. 


The I. C. C. has suspended until April 
4 proposed reductions in rates on bituminous 
coal from mines on the M. P. R.R. in 
southern [Illinois to points in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. 


John Hawklns & Sons, of Nutley, N. J., al- 
lege unreasonable demurrage charges on 
coal shipments which could not be unloaded 
because of their frozen condition. 


In the complaint of the Consolidated Coal 
Co. of St. Louis, the commission decides 
that the rate on fine coal from Mount 
Olive and Staunton, Ill, to Kansas City, 
Mo., is not unreasonable. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended until April 8 the proposed re- 
duction of 5c. per ton on coal from Alabama 
mines to Gulf ports when for bunkerage, 
for export or when for points in Florida 
and Texas accessible by water, but an in- 
crease of 20 cents a ton when handled 
through tipple for other purposes. 


The Utah Ry. Co. is to take over the line 
of the Utah Terminal Ry., according to a 
notice filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The former was recently re- 
fused permission to operate as an interstate 
line. It is situated in the coal fields in the 
Spring Canyon district, owned by a group 
of operators. 


The I. C. C. has suspended from Dec. 6, 
1921, until April 4, 1922, the operation of 
certain schedules which proposed reduc- 
tions in the rates on coal from mines in 
the Rock Springs and Cumberland dis- 
tricts in Wyoming to points in Utah south 
of Ogden, Utah, on the lines of the South- 
ern Pacific, Oregon Short Line, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, and other lines. 


The Northwestern Traffic and Service 
Bureau is complaining against unreason- 
able rates on soft coal from Alger, Wyo., 
to Grand Junction, Ia. 


Application of the Peerless Oeal Co. for 
rehearing of its case in which the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission reeently de- 
cided rates on coal from various points on 
the Springfield Terminal Ry. to interstate 
destinations were not unreasonable, has 
been denied by the commission. The re- 
hearing was requested on th ground that 


the Springfield group rates are higher than 
those in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana. 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the Illinois Terminal R.R. Co. has re- 
plied to the brief of respondents, saying 
that the objectors to the proposed exten- 
sion desire to prevent competition between 
the Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Co., and the 
coal companies in and around O’Fallon. 


The Wm. L. Dee Clay Mfg. Co., of Mecca, 
Ind., has filed a protest against the aban- 
donment of the Chicago and Indiana Coal 
Ry. Division of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois R.R., saying operation of the line 
is essential, particularly the twenty miles 
from Mecca to West Melcher. 








Obituary 





Charles B. Kinne, for 30 years a member 
of the coal trade of Buffalo, died recently. 
He was always a prominent figure in the 
bituminous trade and conducted a business 
in his own name. As president of the 
Northeastern Coal Co., he was at one time 
coal purchasing agent of a great part of 
the tannery interests of the country. 


Harrie E. Everett, aged 53, Chicago re- 
tail coal dealer, died recently, after a two 
weeks’ illness. He was connected with W. 
Everett & Son, and was well known in the 
retail coal trade of the city. 


James H. Price, aged 67, secretary- 
treasurer of the Washington Coal and Coke 
Co. of Fayette County, Pa., died at his 
home in Dawson recently. Heart disease 
was the cause of death. Mr. Price was 
ee oa at Aid the aechiine hh 

0 Coa oO. an e American Steel 
Wire Co., Pittsburgh. Sites 
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Association Activities 








Southwest Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


At the last meeting of the association, it 
Was decided to secure the services of a 
traffic manager and plans are on foot to 
have whoever may be retained begin his 
services about the first of the year. The 
November meeting was largely attended 
and a number of questions affecting the 
industry in Virginia were given conside- 
ration. 

The association has sponsored a school 
of instruction for mine foremen conducted 
under the supervision of R. V. Long, Di- 
rector for vocational training of the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education and J. 
C, Wright of the federal vocational board. 
So thoroughly have some operators become 
impressed with the value of such instruc- 
tion to foremen that they have committed 
themselves to a continuance of the program, 
One producer has secured the services of 
a member of the federal board of voca- 
tional education to spend four weeks at his 
plant and another member of the associa- 
tion proposes to employ a director of vo- 


cational training at his plant. The hope 
has been expressed that a field director 
may ultimately be secured. 


St. Louis Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Correct Weight and Inspection Bureau 


The newly organized bureau, consisting 
of thirty-five retail dealers, has elected 
the following officers: President, F. L. 
Keightley; vice-president, Charles Lehr; 
secretary, Hooper; treasurer, John 
Kessin ; commissioner, E. J. Wallace. The 
bureau was organized principally to have 
corrected certain ordinances in St. Louis 
which are the cause of unfair restrictions 
against the coal trade, and it is their in- 
tention to put on inspectors to see that the 
public is protected against short weights 
and substitutions. ‘ 





Northwestern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association 


At a meeting of the advisory board of 
the association, held late in November at 
Clarksburg, a policy was adopted to be 
pursued at the joint board meeting of 
operators and miners held to deal with the 
Francois Coal Co. case. Representing the 
operators were A. Lisle White, Everett 
Drennen and C. H. Tarleton, members of 
the advisory board, together with E. S. 
McCullough; the miners were represented 
by Nick Aiello, president, Patrick Buckley, 
vice-president and Edward Matthews, sec- 
retary of Subdistrict 4, together with Frank 
McCartney, ‘district board member. Op- 
erators are becoming impatient because of 


the large number of trivial _ strikes in 
northern West Virginia during recent 
months. 





St. Louis Coal Service Bureau 


At a recent meeting of the bureau, new 
officers elected for the coming year were: 
President, L. P. Coan; vice-president, W. 
H. Riester; secretary, M. J. Reinagel. 
Executive committee: W. T. Hegwein, W. 
F. Heinecke, W. A. Schroeter, C. R. Wat- 
kins and W. H. Boehmer. 

This organization consists’ of about 
twenty of the largest dealers in St. Louis. 








Coming Meetings 





The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Inc., will hold its annual meeting 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 32 
West 40th St., New York City, Secretary 
ee A. Molitor, 35 Nassau St., New York 

ty. 

New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pike County Coal Operators will hold 
their annual meeting Jan. 6, 1922, at Pike- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, F. E. Miller, Pike- 
ville, Ky. 
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Business Plans and the Legal Hazard 


OWEVER much we may regret that Mr. Justice 

Brandeis’ opinion was not that of the court in the 
hardwood lumber case, we are confronted with the fact 
that a majority of the highest court of the land believe 
that the purpose and effect of the activities of the ‘‘open- 
competition plan” are to restrict competition and there- 
by restrain interstate commerce; that in short it is a 
combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade within 
the meaning of the anti-trust act. 

The suspense is over. In no uncertain terms the court 
of courts has decided that interchange of trade informa- 
tion among competitors is unlawful. It is true that the 
court was passing on the operations of one particular 
group of business men who appear to have taken full 
advantage of the information they mutually exchanged, 
but it is not specified how far and in what respects these 
hardwood manufacturers might have proceeded without 
violating the law, nor has the court intimated other than 
that each and every activity of the “open-competition 
plan” is illegal. It has not stated that if they had 
done “this” or “that” and no more, all would have been 
well, nor does it differentiate in any way in the culpabil- 
ity of the association between the simple collection, 
compilation and dissemination of data and the use made 
of these data. It is not stated, for instance, that ex- 
change of price information is proper but that bulletin- 
ing. members with market reviews and forecasts is 
improper. 

On the contrary, the court finds the “plan” simply 
“an expansion of the gentlemen’s agreement of former 
days, skillfully devised to evade the law.” The whole 
system comes under the law in the words “To call it 
open competition because the meetings were nominally 
open to the public, or because some voluminous reports 
were transmitted to the Department of Justice, or be- 
cause no specific agreement to restrict trade or fix prices 
it proved, cannot conceal the fact that the fundamental 
purpose of the ‘plan’ was to procure ‘harmonious’ indi- 
vidual action among a large number of naturally com- 
peting dealers with respect to the volume of production 
and prices, without having any specific agreement with 
respect to them, and to rely for maintenance of con- 
certed action in both respects not upon fines and fore- 
feitures, as in earlier days, but upon what experience 
has shown to be the more potent and dependable re- 
straints, of business honor and social penalties— 
cautiously reinforced by many and elaborate reports, 
which would promptly expose to his associates any dis- 
position in any member to deviate from the tacit under- 
standing that all were to act together under the subtle 
direction of a single interpreter of their common pur- 
poses, as evidenced in the minute reports of what they 
had done and in their expressed purposes as to what 
they intended to do. 

“In the presence of this record it is futile to argue 
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that the purpose of the ‘plan’ was simply to furnish 
those engaged in this industry, with widely scattered 
units, the equivalent of such information as is contained 
in the newspaper and government publications with 
respect to the market for commodities sold on boards 
of trade or stock exchanges. One distinguishing and 
sufficient difference is that the published reports go to 
both seller and buyer, but these reports go to the seller 
only; and another is that there is no skilled interpreter 
of the published reports, such as we have in this case, 
to insistently recommend harmony of action likely to 
prove profitable in proportion as it is unitedly pursued.” 

The test of legality hereafter to be applied to any and 
every proposed exchange of information by business men 
through an association is whether it is useful. If the 
knowledge thus to be gained can be of any help to the 
individual in conducting his business better and more 
profitably, it is illegal. So far back does this decision 
of the Supreme Court set us. 

It does not seem too much to say that unless the 
Sherman law is amended—and who hopes for that?— 
other ways of doing business must be devised. The Iron 
Age notes editorially that “One effect will be to make 
it necessary to depend to a greater extent than ever 
upon trade-paper quotations, which will be virtually the 
only source of general information among manufac- 
turers and distributors as well as buyers.” Another 
possibility is the “exchange,” on which open trading in 
coal, for instance, would take place with consequent 
publication of prices. Judge Carpenter, in his linseed 
oil decision, spoke of luncheon clubs, to which might 
be added the golf links. Increased co-operation through 
the government, in which direction the Department of 
Commerce is leading American business today, offers 
still another avenue of approach. 





Brophy—Leader or Misleader? 


NABLE to recognize that they are up against a 

condition and not a theory, the officials of the 
miners’ union in central Pennsylvania received a well- 
deserved jolt when, on Dec. 19, T. H. Watkins, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation, one 
of the largest employers of union coal-mine labor in 
that field, told Mr. Brophy, president of the local union, 
that he did not care to have further communication 
with that official, but that he would treat with his 
employees direct. 

There is no argument on the point of which operator 
has done the business and which miner has worked 
this year. The non-union fields with wages scaled down 
in harmony with economic conditions have worked and 
profited. The union fields and men, of which central 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Watkins’ employees are typical, 
have not worked. Six million tons of coal not produced, 
a share of the going trade in 1921, lost to one field 
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because the union will not even meet the employees for 
a discussion of the problem that is common to both. 

Central Pennsylvania is a high-cost field, with mar- 
kets practically limited to territory reached by all-rail 
routes east and north of the mines, principally Canada, 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania. Someone 
must have been censoring Mr. Brophy’s information, 
since he clings to the idea that the men he is supposed 
to represent are and have been this year working as 
steadily as those not under such stubborn control as his. 

Since April Mr. Watkins has been seeking to win the 
local miners’ union over to a consideration of whether 
it would not be better for them to agree to a present 
reduction in wages, and have a few days a week work, 
rather than no work at high wages. 

How can such blind leadership as that typified by 
Mr. Brophy succeed? It is not unionism and collective 
bargaining to which Mr. Watkins shuts his door. He 
is and always has been a friend of union labor. He 
is doing its constructive thinking now, where Mr. 
Brophy has failed. He would put central Pennsylvania 
back on the map as a coal producer. Where thirty 
years ago the miners were driven to force recognition 
of their cause, today conditions are making for a re- 
versal, so that operators, deprived of their trade through 
selfish leadership of the unions, are being forced to 
storm the citadel of unionism. 


The Answer Is “It Haswt’ 


WELL-KNOWN English writer recently made in- 

quiry of COAL AGE as to the reason why the ton- 
nage per man per day in the anthracite region had in- 
creased, whereas British tonnage per man-day had de- 
clined. He believed that it was more reasonable to 
compare the British collieries with the American an- 
thracite mines than to use the mines of the American 
bituminous regions in making the comparison. For this 


reason he wanted to know why the anthracite output - 


per man had increased, whereas the British daily out- 
put per employee had declined. 

In 1890 the output of anthracite per man per day, 
according to the U. 8S. Geological Survey, was 1.85 tons, 
whereas in 1918 it was 2.29 tons, a high figure of 2.50 
being reached in 1899. Outputs, of course, are more or 
less fortuitous. In 1899 the high figure per day was the 
result of unsteady work. The mines ran only 173 days 
in that year and the men accordingly were willing to 
do their best when opportunity presented. In 1918, 
however, there was no irregularity of opportunity to 
stimulate their work, but the year was one in which 
patriotism replaced dire necessity as an energizer. 

Looking over the figures, however, it is inescapable 
that some influence has been at work which has lifted 
these figures of production per man per day, despite the 
disadvantages of greater depth, greater distance for 
transportation, shorter hours, more timbering, more 
and deeper pumping, more labor for ventilation and 
more and larger waste heaps. Is this increased ton- 
nage per man day to be ascribed to such matters as 
a reduction in the number of preparation employees, 
to improved methods of transportation, to second mining 
(where a man can produce coal with less effort than 
in first mining and where no development work has to 
be done) and to the introduction of machine mining at 
a few of the mines? These favorable conditions cer- 
tainly have helped, though some will perhaps declare 
with regard to second mining that cleaning un old falls, 
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silting the workings or, its alternative, the repair of 
damaged houses and the increase in cost of hauling and 
cleaning the waste that always accompanies second min- 
ing have more than offset these improvements and made 
pillar drawing in the end no more economical than work 
in the solid. 

An overpowering fact seems to dwarf all the others. 
It is that the figures of the U. S. Geological Survey can 
be readily misinterpreted and in consequence have al- 
most always been misunderstood. The English writer 
in question also seems to have misread them. The U. S. 
Geological Survey does not record the coal actually pro- 
duced. It gives tables showing the coal which is dis- 
posed of in three different ways, namely: (1) Loaded 
at the mines for shipment, (2) sold to local trade and 
used by employees and (3) used at the mines for steam 
and heat. But in times past much of the coal mined and 
brought to the surface was disposed of in none of these 
three ways. It was piled with rock and boiler ashes in 
big dumps; it was washed into the streams. Of no im- 
mediate value, and without recognized potential worth, 
no care was taken of it and no record was made of the 
quantity actually produced. For this reason the actual 
production even as late as 1890 was higher than was 
recorded. In contrast, in computing the production of 
1918, coal entered into the figures that might, in a 
sense, have been accredited to 1890 and even to earlier 
years, for it was coal mined and hauled at an earlier 
date and recovered from culm banks, flooded flats and 
the river beds. 

In 1890 only about 10 per cent of the shipments con- 
sisted of buckwheat, No. 1 and “smaller,” and the 
smaller made only 2.2 per cent of the total, whereas 
in 1916 26.5 per cent of the total shipments consisted of 
buckwheat No. 1 and smaller. In 1918, when unusual 
drafts were being made on the culm banks, these steam 
sizes made up 32.2 per cent of the total, and it must be 
remembered that the culm banks contain some coal that 
is larger than buckwheat. 

Painstaking efforts are now being made to state just 
how much of the coal below and above buckwheat comes 
from culm banks and represents the minings of previous 
years, despite the fact that freshly-mined and culm-bank 
coal are being prepared in the same breaker and being 
mixed for the market. It is impossible, however, to 
tell how much of the coal output in 1918 or any year 
was the freshly-mined, but rejected, coal of 1890. 

For these reasons we would reply to the question of 
our English friend: Why has the production of anthra- 
cite per man per day increased? by saying quite simply 
“It probably hasn’t.” 

In 1918 143,237 men, working 293 days, freshly mined 
and prepared for use and market 80,502,383 gross tons. 
This is 2.15 short tons of freshly-mined coal per man 
per day. 

In 1918 the breakers working on fresh-mined anthra- 
cite saved a quantity of coal of buckwheat No. 1 size 
and smaller which represented 27.07 per cent of all the 
coal which the breakers produced. If that saving had 
been made in 1890, instead of the 10 per cent which the 
record shows the total coal produced would have been 
increased 23.4 per cent. As each man is alleged to 
have produced 1.85 tons, he must actually have pro- 
duced 1.234 times that quantity, or 2.28 tons. Thus in 
1890 he produced 2.28 tons and in 1918 only 2.15 tons. 
Hence by this analysis the figures are reversed. The . 
coal produced per man per day is declining rather than 
increasing. 
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Steel Timbers and Grouted Lagging of Steel and Brick 
Make Durable and Dry Shaft Bottom at Revloc, Pa. 


Calculations Showed Steel to Be More Economical Than Brick or 
Concrete —Heavy Steel Beams and Girders Were Accordingly 
Framed and Placed—Water from an Old Borehole Finally Shut Off 


By R. B. WoopwortTH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N EARLIER years mine structures often were built 

of temporary or perishable materials. Wooden 

timbering was placed even on important headings, 
although it was realized that before the mine was 
worked out much of it would have to be renewed. Today, 
however, most new work is carefully planned with the 
idea that all timbering and roof supports shall remain 
in place and in service until the workings have been 
exhausted. Much of this work is now executed in steel 
or reinforced concrete instead of wood. 

‘An interesting example of unusually heavy construc- 
tion in steel is presented by the shaft bottom in the 
mine of the Monroe Coal Mining Co., at Revloc, Pa. 
This is shown in the accompanying illustrations. The 
operation is comparatively new, shaft sinking having 
been started in 1916 and the coal reached the following 
year. Two concrete-lined shafts, one a supply-and-man 
shaft and the other the main hoisting shaft, have been 
sunk. During the period of. development and while the 
main shaft-bottom roof supports were being placed, the 
coal was hoisted and loaded on cars at the supply shaft. 
In 1918 the tonnage had reached such proportions that 
it was no longer economical to raise it in the supply 






















FIG. 1 


Placing Steel 
Timbers 


It will be noted how 
broken is the roof 
and how difficult 
to maintain even 
with timbers form- 
ing veritable cribs 
which are built up 
on the tops of the 
supporting posts, 
these posts being 
placed as close to 
the roadway as 
possible. This ex- 
hibits one of the 
failings of wood 
timber work. If 
when such timbers 
fail from. weight or 
decay they could 
be replaced with- 
out roof falls. it 
would not be so 
regrettable. In this 
case, of course, the 
wood timbering was 
essentially, and by 
absolute necessity, 
only temporary. 








shaft, and work was begun on the main shaft bottom. 
The main hoisting shaft comprises two principal com- 
partments (one 12 ft. x 12 ft. 8 in. and the other 12 ft. 
x 12 ft. 5 in.) and is served on each side by four tracks 
for loaded and empty cars. Each compartment is fitted 
with a self-dumping cage carrying two cars side by 
side. Sixty-five feet from the center of the shaft on the 
loaded side is a crosscut containing the mechanism of 
the trip feeder. This required special framing. 
Preliminary estimates were made on brick arches, 
reinforced concrete and steel timbering. These indicated 
that the steel supports would be more economical and in 
every way more Satisfactory. The roof was, therefore, 
supported by steel I-beams resting. on sidewalls. of 
standstone masonry. The roof beams at the shaft 
bottom were 20 in. deep and weighed 65 lb. per foot. 
They were so placed that their outer ends rested on the 
sandstone walls. At the center they were framed into 


a 24-in. 80-lb. girder carried on 8-in. 34-lb. H-beam 
columns located in the center of the heading. The span 
between sidewalls—28 ft. 6 in.—was too great for the 
load to be carried on single or continuous beams. 

At the crosscut, where the span was reduced to 16 ft., 
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FIG. 2. WHERE WORK IS NEARER COMPLETION 


The walls on the right are of sandstone. Note the heavy 3-in. 
stream of water from the borehole. which appears also in Fig. 1. 


18-in. 55-lb. beams were used. These it was necessary 
to carry over the crosscut, the scale room and the trip- 
feeder machinery pit on box girders composed of two 
15-in. 60-lb. beams. The original intention was to sup- 
port these latter by three sandstone piers, each 24 x 36 
in., in cross-section. When the full load was placed 
upon these piers, however, they proved to be of insuffi- 
cient strength to carry the weight safely and were 
later replaced by six steel columns, two of which were 
made up of three 18-in. beams and the other four of 
three 15-in. beams. These were of sufficient strength to 
carry the load, and the framing has proved entirely 
adequate. The length of heading as framed is 150 ft. 

After the steel beams had been set they were lagged 
with tees spaced on 93-in. centers. A single row of 
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brick was laid between the tees and grouted in position; 
the space between the brick lagging and the roof was 
then filled with grout under pressure, drippings from 
which upon the roof beams can be seen in one of the 
accompanying photographs. The steel columns at the 
cross-cut also were filled with grout. 

While this construction was going on a diamond drill- 
hole that had been put down in testing the coal measures 
was cut into at a point in the center of both cross-cuts 
and main heading 65 ft. from the center line of the 
shaft. This hole had been ineffectually sealed with 
grout and when cut into let loose a stream of water 
3 in. in diameter at a pressure of 130 lb. per square inch. 
It was found impractical to reseal this hole prior to 
placing the steel roof supports, because, when the open- 
ing was plugged, excessive pressure was thrown on the 
ereviced roof. The water flowing from the drillhole 
made it exceedingly difficult to excavate the roof and 
bottom, to place the masonry and to erect the steel. 


ENTIRE INSTALLATION IS MADE DRY 


After the steel roof supports had been placed, the 
drillhole and the hoisting shaft (which, although lined 
with concrete, made considerable water) were grouted 
under pressure and made practically waterproof. This 
in conjunction with the grouting above the steel lag- 
ging made the whole installation dry. 

Preliminary design of the shaft bottom, including the 
layout of tracks, machinery, etc., was made by C. E. 
Sharpless, chief engineer of the Monroe Coal Mining 
Co., in conjunction with Heyl & Patterson, Ince., 
engineers, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The finished plans and 
preliminary design of the steel roof supports was made 
by R. V. Whitman, assistant chief engineer of the 
Monroe Coal Mining Co., under whose supervision the 
entire work was executed. The steel framing was 
detailed and fabricated by the Carnegie Steel Co. 

Fig. 1 is a longitudinal view through the heading and 
shows the work in its early stages during the placement 
of the new steel timbering. It also shows a part of the 
roof and the old timbering in place, as. well as the loca- 


FIG. 3 


Timbering at 
Scale and 
Machinery Pits 


At the crosscut the 
main side track is 
only 16 ft. wide so 
18-in. 55-lb. beams 
could be used. The 
difficulty lay in giv- 
ing them support, 
for the load had to 
be concentrated at 
a few points owing 
to the presence of 
the trip-feeder and 
weigh pits. Sand- 
stone columns were 
found inadequate, 
even though 24x36 
in. in cross section, 
so six steel col- 
umns, two of three 
18-in. beams and 
four of three 15-in. 
beams, were used 
for that purpose. 
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FIG, 4 


Completed, 
Ready for 
Painting 
On the right and 
left will be seen the 
strong box girders, 
made of 15-in. 60-lb. 
I-beams, by which 
the cross beams are 
carried. The steel 
posts which in turn 
support these box 
girders can also be 
seen. In the rear 
center may be dis- 
cerned the 8-in. 34- 
Ib. H-beam columns 
which support the 
24-in. 80-lb. girder 
which gives center 
support to the long 
girders over’ the 
four-track section. 


tion of the cross-cut. Fig. 2 is, in like manner, a 
longitudinal view through the heading but in the oppo- 
site direction. Fig. 3 was taken looking partly down 
the heading, and shows the scale and the machinery 
pits. In this figure the finished work and the steel 
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their failure are shown in some detail. Fig. 4 corre- 
sponds to Fig. 1, but shows the installation completed 
except for cleaning and painting the steel work. It was 
taken looking from the crosscut side toward the shaft. 
Fig. 5 is a drawing showing the general layout of the 


columns which finally replaced the sandstone piers after entire shaft bottom. 
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FIG. 5. PLAN AND ELEVATIONS OF THE REVLOC SHAFT BOTTOM 


The sandstone walls were built as planned but during construction the sandstone piers shown were replaced by 
steel piers in order to obtain greater strength. 
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In Utah Outcrop Fires, Wants in Coal Seam and Sluffing 
Ribs Present Unusual and Difficult Mine Problems” 


Indians Probably Started the Fires, Which Have Penetrated Some- 
times Half Mile from Crop—In Places Rooms Eighteen Feet Wide 
Fill with Coal from Sluffing Pillars—Water Pressure Weakens Ribs 


By J. B. FORRESTERT 
Hiawatha, Utah 


few adverse conditions are encountered. The physi- 

cal conditions for the most part favor the economical 
extraction of the coal. Still, several obstacles are en- 
countered which keep up the interest of the mining man 
and prevent him from getting in a rut. Of these I 
shall mention only burning, wants and the sluffing 
of ribs. 

Should one travel along the outcrop from Ivy Creek, 
in Emery County, to the line between Utah and Colo- 
rado, one outstanding feature would be _ indelibly 
impressed upon one’s mind. This is the omnipresent 
indication of burning in places. Viewing the eastern 
escarpment of the Wasatch Plateau from a distance, 
many splotches of dark red are plainly visible, always 
lying above the coal floor. The stratum at this eleva- 
tion is a felspathic sandstone, appearing as a white line 
running the full length of the above-mentioned escarp- 
ment and about midway between the floor of the valley 
and the top of the plateau. 

The coal-bearing complex consists of shales, sand- 
stones and coal, and varies from 200 to 1,100 ft. in 
thickness. The number of coal beds present is exceed- 
ingly variable. As a rule the shale, which forms the 
bulk of this complex, has been baked by the burning of 
the coal, and the iron present has been oxidized to the 
ferric state, coloring the shale a dark red. This baked 
material forms a “shingle” talus that in places covers 
the entire complex. 


[: THE OPERATION of the coal mines of Utah 


BURNED CROP USUALLY ON THE ARID SLOPES 


It is natural to expect that the most extensive burned 
areas will be found in the canyons facing the south and 
east and on the southern slopes of ridges running east 
and west. That expectation agrees with the facts. Still 
in this arid region the northern slopes also have been 
the scene of many crop fires, especially in those canyons 
that face to the east. In fact today instances are not 
rare where northern slopes are now heavily timbered 
with balsam and fir that have attained a diameter of 
14 to 24 in. and are growing upon the disintegrated 
baked shingle. Development of the bed proves that the 
coal has been burned at least 500 ft. back from the out- 
crop. These conditions, however, are not normal. 

In this arid climate the southern and eastern expo- 
sures are steep and barren, except for the scrub pine, 
cedar, mahogany and kindred semi-xerophytes.’ Bunch 
grass also is a lover of such places. Little soil is found 
in these localities, as it is either blown away as fast as 
formed or washed away by the rare torrential rains or 
by the rapidly melting snow. 

Thus the physical conditions in this region are favor- 

*Paper entitled “A Few of the Adverse Mining Conditions En- 


countered in Mining Coal in the Utah Field,’’ read-on June .27 
before the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 


7Chief engineer, United States Fuel Co. 
1Plants which can subsist with a minimum of rainfall. 


able for the starting and maintenance of outcrop fires. 
There are four possible ways in which such fires could 
have been started, namely: (a) Lightning, (b) forest 
fires, (c) Indian fires, (d) spontaneous combustion. 
The last of these may be dismissed without comment. 


FULGURITES SHOW WHAT LIGHTNING HAS DONE 


It is difficult to understand how lightning could be a 
direct cause of this phenomenon. Nevertheless fulgu- 
rites’ have been reported by reliable observers from the 
district between Quetchupah and Ivy Creeks. They 
were found in and near the coal floor. Under forest 
fires should be included brush and grass fires. It is 
more than probable that lightning is the direct cause 
of many of these. Because, as mentioned before, scrub 
pine, cedar and bunch grass form the bulk of the vege- 
tation found on the rocky and barren slopes, a coal fire 
might easily be started from one kindled in this mate- 
rial. 

In this area the humidity is low. In the cool, dry 
fall and winter months the atmosphere is highly charged 
with static electricity. Lightning discharges are not 
uncommon and many shattered tree trunks throughout 
this region testify to its-severity. No doubt, conditions 
being favorable, some fires have thus been started. 

I, personally, lean more to the Indian-fire hypothesis 
than to any other. It must not be considered that the 
Indian started all the fires, nor that he did it intention- 
ally. He probably did not associate this year’s outcrop 
fire with last fall’s venison dinner. Neither do I be- 
lieve that the only meals he had were on the coal floor, 
nor that he chose a different sunny slope for each meal. 
I believe, however, that he was a potent factor in the 
starting of outcrop fires. It is probable that no one of 
the above-mentioned three causes can account for the 
phenomenon in its entirety, but all probably were con- 
tributing factors. 


MUCH OF BURNED AREA HAS BEEN WASHED AWAY 


The extent and intensity of the burnings were gov- 
erned in large measure by the topography. And the 
fires in turn modified the terrain. In dealing with the 
extent of the burning as it exists today it must be 
borne in mind that at least some of it took place a great 
many years ago. Thus at present there may be only 
a few feet of burned coal on the outcrop, whereas in 
reality there may have been several hundred feet orig- 
inally. 

The range of burning that has come under my per- 
sonal observation varies from a few feet to more than 
half a mile. In one locality that I have in mind, the 
coal floor in a canyon running south is a little more 
than half a mile from the outcrop in the head of a 
canyon running west. The coal is burned in the head 


2Holes in sand caused by lightning, which vitrifies the silica in 
its passage. 
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of both these canyons. The bed will average 17 ft. 
in thickness. The burning has extended to the west 
from the point first mentioned for more than 2,000 ft. 
How far it has extended from the other canyon east- 
ward is unknown, but the settlement of the superin- 
cumbent strata has opened a fissure on the top of the 
ridge, 1,150 ft. above, ranging from 15 to 20 ft. wide. 

At another locality a northwest ridge has been burned 
for more than 1,200 ft. from the southwest slope, leaving 
only a thin wall some 500 ft. wide along the northeast 
slope. At many places in this field, where the burning 
has occurred on both sides of a ridge, fissures have been 
caused by the settlement of the overburden extending 
parallel with the crest. 


SOME SHALES HAVE BEEN MELTED TO SLAG 


The intensity of heat developed by the burning can 
be judged by the condition of the shingle talus. Where 
the fire has been but a smoldering one, only a slight 
discoloration can be noticed and the shale has been only 
slightly hardened. Where the heat generated has been 
intense the shale is glazed and in some instances even 
slagged. 

This latter condition generally is encountered where 
the cover has not been thick, so that the settlement has 
opened a fissure before it has reduced the air supply to 
any great extent. The fissure thus produces a strong 
draft that may be intensified by air currents. Where 
these conditions are encountered the fissures may simu- 
late what are familiarly known as blowouts. 

This condition seriously hampers the successful lay- 
ing out of a development plan capable of being closely 
followed, especially where the coal outcrops over much 
of the property to be developed. In many instances this 
unknown quantity has produced a one-sided mine which 
otherwise would have been a well-balanced operation. 

The second difficulty—-wants—has even a stronger 
influence upon the economical extraction of coal. Be- 
fore proceeding further I wish to define what is meant 
by this term. A want is any local absence of coal, 
whether caused by erosion, pre-existing streams or lack 
of the deposition or growth of the original vegetation. 
It does not include areas where the coal is gradually 
replaced by the increasing thickness of a parting, which 
finally “pinches out” the bed. 


HIGH GROUND IN SWAMP Is LOW GROUND IN MINE 


Most of the wants encountered in this region are 
the result of a lack of the vegetation from which coal 
forms. Whether we adopt the “drift” or the “in situ” 
theory concerning coal formation, the same explanation 
of the occurrence of wants will apply. A study of the 
Dismal Swamp or the many other localities in which 


peat is now in process of formation shows that islands | 


and peninsulas of higher ground in the swamp some- 
times prevent the accumulation of vegetable matter. 
Judging the past by the present we can with a fair 
degree of justification call these wants ancient islands 
and peninsulas. 

In discussing this occurrence with a prominent geolo- 
gist he advanced the opinion that these wants were the 
result of displacements of the unconsolidated vegetal 
matter by the unconsolidated overlying strata. He 
would thus account for the thick portions of this coal by 
assuming a fairly uniform thickness and then a dis- 
‘placement or squeezing of the unconsolidated vegetal 
matter into a much smaller area. If this were true con- 
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torted bedding planes would exist in the coal. Thus 
far I have been unable to find any evidence that this is 
the case. 

As a matter of fact cross bedding occurs. This would 
indicate that the material which formed the coal had 
been washed rather than squeezed into its present loca- 
tion. True, where the wants occur the face of the 
argillaceous material appears slickensided, but it must 
be remembered that the original thickness of the vege- 
tal matter was somewhere between five and twelve times 
its present depth. This fact alone would account for 
all the slickenside that has been found. 


BARREN PONDS MORE COMMON THAN HIGH LANDS 


Should the swamp become submerged before lakes 
and ponds in the swamp were filled with vegetal matter, 
barren areas such as are found in this field would be 
formed. Differences between existing barren areas 
should be characteristic of their formation. The islands 
and peninsulas would give slopes conforming to those 
of an inverted bowl, and the ponds would afford inclina- 
tions conforming to those of a bowl set upright. In 
most instances these slopes partake of the nature of 
filled-in ponds rather than of islands and peninsulas. 

At one locality only have I observed a case of erosion 
subsequent to the deposition of the coal-forming mate- 
rial. In this instance a river channel is clearly defined 
and is filled with gravel. This would indicate that the 
swamp had been elevated before the final consolidation 
of the coal-forming material occurred. 

The presence of a want in an entry approaching it is 
indicated by the roof coming down or by the coal being 
replaced by “boney.” ‘The material composing the bar- 
ren areas consists chiefly of arenaceous shale grading 
into a fine-grained sandstone. There are no joints or 
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COAL AREAS OF THE STATE OF UTAH 


The more important mines in this state are found in the west- 
ern part of Carbon County, which is detailed in another map. 
The towns comprise the more important mining centers of the 
state, overlooking those, of course, in the county mentioned. 
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MINING AREA OF CARBON COUNTY, UTAH 


Map shows important mining towns, the only exceptions being 
Colton and Price, which are junction points only. 


slips in this material, and consequently it is hard to 
shoot. The fineness of the grain and the presence of 
the argillaceous material indicates a rather deep-water 
deposit. 

In mining in an area of this nature the unexpected 
always happens. About the time that an entry is ap- 
proaching a fair development and the management is 
congratulating itself upon being ready for a good run 
in the autumn, the face shows a full height of rock 
instead of coal. To meet this possibility the mine must 
be developed more extensively than the requirements 
for the coming season would warrant. Much dead rock 
work must be done during the slack season, even though 
that expenditure greatly increase the cost per ton. This 
necessity is not viewed favorably by managers who are 
striving to satisfy their directors and the dividend- 
hungry stockholders. At times this condition becomes 
so serious that the operating department does not know 
which way to turn. The coal seems to be lost and no 
signs are visible to indicate the direction in which to 
drive in order to find it. In this respect wants are far 
more serious than faults. In some regions a game of 
continual hide-and-seek goes on between the operating 
department and the elusive coal. 

In deciding upon the most advantageous method of 
developing a property several facts must be taken into 
consideration. Among these is the size of pillars neces- 
sary to support the superincumbent strata. To deter- 
mine this intelligently one should know not only the 
thickness of cover under which the coal lies, the nature 
of the roof rock, the direction of the cleats (both in the 
coal and in the roof), the amount of water that may be 
expected, and the dip of the measures but also the struc- 
ture and compressive strength of the coal. 


UNUSUAL SLUFFING OF COAL FROM RIBS 


Working places are protected by pillars supposedly 
ample to support the overburden. Should the pillars 
be made too small, crushing will ensue. This phenom- 
enon will be made manifest by the slobbing of the 
ribs, the bouncing of the pillars and the squeezing and 
loss of appreciable areas of coal. 

I wish to call attention to one condition that has 
come under my observation. In a certain area the lower 
4 ft. or so of the coal consists of a fibrous layer, the 
upper portion being massive in structure and dense 
and hard in texture. Overlying this is about 1,400 ft. 
of waterlogged strata, consisting chiefly of a sandstone- 
shale complex. This area lies upon an almost flat anti- 
clire, which circumstance tends to open up the rock and 
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afford easier passage to the flow of water contained. 

Upon driving into this area, water freely flowed from 
the roof. As the entry progressed the water followed 
(the entry being driven to the dip) and the upper 
reaches of the passage became drier. When a cover of 
about 900 ft. had been reached, a decided sluffing of 
the ribs became manifest. As no extensive develop- 
ment work had been done and no pillars had been ex- 
tracted it was difficult to account for this phenomenon. 

It was discovered, however, that the fibrous layer 
(the fibers running almost vertically and at right angles 
to the bedding planes) was giving way to some unfore- 
seen forces. But little development work had been done, 
and the increase of pressure resulting from the extrac- 
tion of two entries 14 ft. wide was too slight to explain 
the sluffing of the ribs. The coal, because of its fibrous 
structure, could stand but little side pressure and would 
bend and break like an overloaded column. 


WATER PRESSURE MINES THE FIBROUS COAL 


Now assume that 900 ft. of watersoaked strata lies 
above the coal. A static pressure will result equal to 
390 lb. per square inch. This will be exerted in a direc- 
tion normal to the ribs of the entry. The full pressure 
consequent on this head may, of course, not be realized 
to its fullest extent. But when we consider the area 
over which the water emerges and the quantity—8,000 
gallons per hour—which is being discharged, it at once 
appears that the water is under considerable pressure. 
This pressure inevitably will force off thin laminae of 
coal, producing the same result as a squeeze brought 
about by the pressure of the overburden. 

It also is well known that the original thickness of 
the coal-forming material must have been many times 
the present thickness of the bed. It is reasonable to 
suppose that such a degree of compression would set 
up internal strains that would weaken the resulting 
deposit which would appear first in the weakest portion 
of the bed. In a homogeneous stratum the internal 
strains would not be noticeable, buf where one portion 
is much weaker than the rest, a slight stress causes 
failure. 

It appears that these two factors are sufficient to 
account for the sluffing mentioned. Whether or not 
other factors are at work I cannot say as yet. This 
phenomenon has become so serious that rooms originally 
driven 18 ft. wide have become completely filled with 
coal from the ribs. The massive portion of the bed 
sometimes is undermined from 6 to 7 ft. before it will 
break. This process is quite different from the slab- 
bing that I have noticed at other places. In these work- 
ings if the loosened slab is left resting against the rib 
and it is not removed by some too-energetic miner, but 
little additional slabbing will take place. This is not 
so with the phenomenon under discussion. It begins as 
soon as the entries and rooms are driven and progresses 
rapidly at first and then at a slower rate until the ribs 
have taken a slope that approaches the angle of repose 
for small coal. 

It is readily seen that the most economical method 
for extracting the coal from areas such as these would 
be some kind of a retreating system. To take advan- 
tage of the room-and-pillar method and the retreat, a 
retreating panel plan has been adopted. It will be of 
great interest and utility to watch the development of 
this system, and many valuable lessons will be learned 
while it is in process of elaboration. 
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Coal Mining Institute of America Tentatively Approves 
New Constitution and Considers Papers and Questions 


Safety Gates, Carbon-Monoxide Masks, Selection of Explosives, Mining of Superin- 
cumbent Coal Beds, Longwall Working of Low Coal, Sealing Off Abandoned 
Areas and Leaving Idle Mines Unventilated Among Problems Presented 


BOUT FOUR HUNDRED members were present at the 
A Dec. 7, 8 and 9 meeting of the Coal Mining Institute 
of America. The sessions of the first two days were 
held in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, the 
last day being spent in visits to the East Liberty tunnels, 
the Carnegie Technological Institute and the Bureau of 
Mines, about a hundred stopping for these features of the 
meeting, making the innovation well worth while. 

The president’s report had reference to the progress of the 
institute. The secretary-treasurer had a most favorable 
story to tell as to membership, but most discouraging as to 
finances. There were 1,243 members on Jan. 1 and 1,603 
before the institute met and other names were being pre- 
sented. New members were enrolled from New Zealand and 
Peru. Some justification seems gradually to be developing 
for the claim that the institute is about to enter a wider field 
than is covered by the coal institutes in other states. But 
some of the old members fail to respond when payment of 
dues is requested, thus causing a gradual depletion of the 
institute’s resources. 


HOSLER ELECTED PRESIDENT FOR COMING YEAR 


Rush N. Hosler was elected president by a unanimous 
vote. No other candidate was presented. W. E. Fohl re- 
ceived 198 votes; A. R. Pollock, 151 votes; Thomas Mather 
115 votes; J. F. Bell, 88 votes, and Dr. Crabtree, 79 votes 
for vice-president, the first three being declared elected. 
For the executive committee J. B. Hanford received 152 
votes; M. D. Cooper, 116 votes; Dr. Crabtree, 116 votes; 
Nicholas Evans, 111 votes, J. T. McDonald, 79 votes; M. 
S. Murray, 73 votes, and Dr. R. Blower, 50 votes. The 
first four, therefore, will be members of the executive com- 
mittee during the ensuing year. J. D. Mason was unani- 
mously re-elected secretary-treasurer without opposition. 

The proposed changes in the constitution took up much 
time in the morning session, were considered again in the 
afternoon meeting and cropped up a third time during 
the morning of the second day. The attempt was to get 
approval of the constitutional changes this year so that 
in 1922 they may be reasonably sure of being accepted in 
the form in which they are presented. Failing of approval 
at that time they cannot be so modified as to become of 
effect in 1923, as notice of amendment to be made must be 
given at the meeting before its acceptance, which is two 
years before it can be put into effect. 

If the new constitution is adopted formally next year ap- 
plicants for membership will be able to vote, as they have 
done hitherto, at the election following their application, 
those over a full year in arrears will be deprived of the 
right to vote, there will be ten managing directors instead 
of four, as was provided in the revision of the constitution 
recently suggested; voting will be by letter ballot, the 
names being provided by petitions of members which must 
each be accompanied by twenty-five signatures and should 


these petitions fail to fill out the ballot, the executive com- 


mittee will be empowered and instructed to add the neces- 
sary names. 

This latter provision, arranging, as it does, for a letter 
ballot, was bitterly opposed. But as the result of a stand- 
ing ballot it was declared accepted. A secret ballot re- 
vealed that 106 favored a mailed ballot and 69 supported 
the old constitution with nominations and votes on the 
floor of the convention. The standing ballot taken at an 
earlier session was on a slightly different proposition and 
was much closer. 

Dr. George H. Ashley then delivered an extemporary ad- 
dress with lantern slides on the “Mineral Resources of 


Pennsylvania,’ which, of course, are mainly coal, though 
copper, lead, zinc and nickel are not unknown, and iron 
ore, clay, ganister and limestone are important resources. 
Mr. Ashley said that the aggregate thickness of the bitu- 
minous coals was 145 ft. and that they occurred in 46 
separate seams. In the anthracite region the coal thick- 
ness is between 200 and 250 ft. 

The Columbus question, as to the important elements 
to consider when selecting a combination battery-and-trol- 
ley locomotive for gathering cars, being introduced, W. E. 
Brandt gave an instance where three mines having re- 
spectively animal, cable reel with trolley locomotives and 
storage-battery with trolley locomotives hauled coal for 
49.8c., 28c., and llc. respectively. This testimony evoked 
much unfavorable discussion, many who had storage-bat- 
tery locomotives and favored their use regarding the figures 
as overfavorable to that form of operation and not suffi- 
ciently detailed for acceptance. When the details were 
presented at a later meeting W. L. Affelder showed that in 
some ways, at least, the figures were not significant, for 
the charges for car repair and road maintenance were un- 
reasonably high against animal haulage. 

Some of the members said that the growth in the use of 
storage-battery locomotives in West Virginia and Kentucky 
was due to their adoption in small mines where their intro- 
duction saved the necessity for wiring the headings. Once 
introduced the employment of this form of locomotive had 
been extended. Joseph J. Joy said that in the Pittsburgh 
district the miner laid his own track and laid it so poorly 
that it was often impassable for a storage-battery locomo- 
tive, and this had made it difficult to introduce that form 
of haulage. In West Virginia and Kentucky the companies 
laid the room tracks and consequently they were so laid as 
always to be equal to the demands of the locomotives. 
Furthermore, as Mr. Affelder stated, there are not a few 
gaseous mines around Pittsburgh, and the storage-battery 
locomotive is excluded from these except where it has been 
made gasproof. 


CoAL MEN PREFER MoTOR GENERATOR SETS 


In reply to Question No. 4, Mr. Worth, of the West Penn 
Power Co., said that inquiries had been sent out to dis- 
cover whether operators preferred the rotary converter, 
which is the more economical, to the motor-generator set. 
The outcome of the questionnaire was in favor of the latter 
for reasons peculiar to the coal industry. 

In discussing “Why has not some way been devised to 
work low coal on the longwall system?” Mr. Claghorn gave 
his experience with longwall retreating in Vintondale. The 
retreat was really inbye and not outbye, as it was back 
toward advance workings, but the method was nevertheless 
truly retreating longwall. He said that by this means and 
the use of face conveyors coal was loaded at the face for 21 
to 22c. per ton at a time when the miner’s wage was 45c. 
per ton mined. 

Others in discussing the Vintondale experience declared 
that it finally proved altogether too expensive, because the 
faces, when work was irregular, closed up and had to be 
reopened at considerable expense. Mr. Hall stated that a 
strong roof, a heaving bottom, and thin coal gave favorable 
conditions for longwall retreating when work was reason- 
ably steady. The roof should not break but sag down and 
meet the heaving floor, otherwise backfilling would be nec- 
essary, and that would be too expensive. Only with thin 
coal could roof and floor meet within reasonable distance 
from the face without breakage of the roof. 

The question from Denver, Col., as to the effect on the 
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upper of two beds of coal due to the lower being mined 
first was answered by Inspector Gerard, who said that in 
the Connellsville region, where the Sewickley was being 
mined above the Pittsburgh, the two being 90 ft. apart, 
there was no trouble in the Sewickley bed if the Pittsburgh 
had been entirely mined. When, however, the Pittsburgh 
bed was being robbed at the same time as the Sewickley, 
much trouble was experienced. 

Inspector Joseph Knapper said that the Morris Run Coal 
Co. had been mining in the Lower Kittanning seam for many 
years. That company was now opening another seam 30 
or 40 ft. higher with a sandrock top above the upper seam. 
This seam arches over the coal, so that the air will travel 
in places for a distance of 600 ft. along the top of the 
coal, and, to control the leakage, concrete stoppings above 
the coal have had to be built. 

Inspector Thomas Mather said that in the Moshannon 
district, the old Moshannon, Lower Freeport or D seam was 
worked out, and work was being conducted in the Upper 
Freeport, a 35- to 40-ft. interval separating the two. Mr. 
Mather declared that the upper seam was badly broken in 
places, and the mining of the lower seam first was highly 
detrimental. 


EARLY PILLARING OF LOWER “SEAM DoES No HARM” 


Inspector Richard Maize added that where the Pitts- 
burgh seam is mined first there is no trouble in the Sewick- 
ley, which is found in splendid condition. Operated together 
there is also no trouble. Where, however, the Sewickley is 
in first mining and the Pittsburgh coal is in second mining, 
the Sewickley is subject to creeps and squeezes. Conversely, 
if the Sewickley is withdrawing, the Pittsburgh seam is 
in continual trouble. 

William B. Plank stated that at the Bloomington mine the 
lower of two seams was removed. It was 36 to 40 in. 
thick. The upper seam, which lay 50 ft. above, was not 
affected. It was found that there were no cracks which 
extended over 15 ft. above the lower seam. Following this, 
William G. Duncan read an article on “Safety Gates,” de- 
scribing their purpose and the law and compensation regula- 
tions relating to them, and later showed several gates in- 
stalled in various parts of Pennsylvania. 

A well-attended banquet ended the day. It was held at 
McCreery’s store and presided over gracefully by Presi- 
dent A. R. Pollock. A. R. Hamilton, who was to have 
spoken, was away from the city and in his place the guests 
heard from George Otis Smith, director of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. He spoke of the production of coal as “A 
Spendthrift Industry,” wasteful of natural wealth, capital 
and labor. : 

E. E. Bach spoke on the importance of the Americaniza- 
tion program, laying particular stress not so much on 
nationalization as on the real essentials of good citizenship 
—English, higher standards of living, contentment and a 
knowledge of American government and ideals. Luke 
Barnet made a witty address in brogue, bantering Mr. Smith 
for his declarations that ours was a spendthrift industry. 
It was, indeed, he admitted spendthrift one year ago, when 
every workman wore a silk shirt, but these are days of cotton 
goods. He advocated the check-off as a means of obtaining 
the dues of the institute and declared that the storage- 
battery locomotive would never improve the superintendent’s 
lawn whereas the mule had never failed to do so. 

H. Foster Bain, director of the Bureau of Mines, in his 
address urged that the coal industry endeavor to wean the 
purchasing public of its preference for lump coal, which 
cost much more to produce than the smaller sizes and could 
not be used until broken down by hand. He said that in 
Illinois there were thirty-six different sizes produced, not 
all of which, of course, were the product of any one mine. 
A simplification here was greatly to be desired. E. W. 
Parker, unexpectedly called on, declared that no one re- 
gretted more than the anthracite operator the high cost 
of anthracite and viewed with no little disquietude the 
fact that with unchanged wage scales, the price would tend 
to rise rather than lower as greater depths, dirtier coal 
and thinner beds had to be attacked. He felt that the con- 
suming public should try to avail itself of the lower prices 
at which fine sizes of coal could be purchased. 
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On the second day Captain G. H. Burrell, described and 
advocated the use of “Carbon-Monoxide Masks for Coal 
Miners.” He said that whenever a fire took place in a mine 
the foremen and assistant foremen went forward to locate 
and, if possible, to extinguish the fire, taking with them 
nothing but flame safety lamps. These lamps protected 
them against traveling into an atmosphere which was so 
depleted of oxygen as to be dangerous, for where a flame 
could burn, a man, could obtain all the oxygen he needed 
and more than he would find necessary to sustain life. 

They would not, however, protect him against carbon 
monoxide, which could not be detected below the lethal limit 
by any flame and was odorless and so could not be discerned 
by its smell. The carbon-monoxide mask would afford 
protection against that gas, and the flame safety lamp 
against lack of oxygen. Thus the risk that the men in 
authority who knew the mine well would be injured was 
greatly reduced, and the risk that the work would have to 
be conducted by people less instructed and less acquainted 
with the mine was rendered less imminent. 

In the setting of brattices after the breathing apparatus 
men had re-established some degree of ventilation and in 
the bringing out of dead or partly suffocated men, the 
carbon-monoxide gas mask would be useful. Not infre- 
quently will leaks around the temporary stoppings cause 
unprotected men to be overcome by carbon monoxide and 
fumes, making the period they can continue at the work 
short. Sometimes the fall of a brattice or of rock may 
cause a gust of poisonous.gas to assail the men engaged 
in this work. Though such return air has enough oxygen 
in it to support life, it has enough poisonous gas to kill 
men almost instantly. 

The mask has a timer to show when the monoxide ab- — 
sorbent would be spent. It can be worked for two hours 
either continuously or discontinuously. In fact the part 
which gives out first is that part which-dries out the air. 
In an atmosphere 85 per cent saturated the dehydrating 
material will continue in service for two hours. On this 
the mask is gaged. The carbon-monoxide absorbent—the 
Hopcalite—will totally remove the carbon monoxide up to 
any percentage for much over two hours; the percentage 
of carbon monoxide in the mine atmosphere, however, rarely, 
if ever, gets above 6 or 7, and is usually much lower. 

The mask is useful also in fighting fire with ammonia 
refrigerating systems, would be valuable for shotfirers 
and fire runners who extinguish fires made in firing shots, 
and would add much to the safety of those who clean up 
combustion chambers where carbon monoxide is often held 
by the dust and emitted when disturbed. Captain Burrell 
said he had worn the mask in 4.9 per cent of carbon mon- 
oxide without any bad result. The presence of the gas 
may be detected by the heating of the mask which occurs 
as a result of the absorption of the monoxide. 


HEAVY SHOOTING DAMAGES CONNELLSVILLE ROOF 


Following this paper A.C. Callen introduced the question 
from Republic, Pa., which asked “How bad top which arises 
from the use of undercutting machines and from shooting 
close to the roof can be avoided.” The author of the 
question declared that in the region where the conditions 
noted were observed the roof conditions with pick mining 
were excellent. 

A. N. Young said that in the Connellsville field since 
machines had been installed the number of timbermen had 
increased, slate dumps had appeared for the first time 


‘and timbers 10 ft. long, never before used, came in by the 


carload. He believed the change to be wholly due to the 
heavy shooting introduced with mining machines. Short 
holes were customary before; now long holes are the rule, 
and the violence of the blast shatters the roof. 

One man said he had tried to meet the difficulty by allow- 
ing only butt shots to be used and by shearing in the center 
of the place, but conditions were not improved. Another 
advocated a buster and two side shots. J. B. Hanford said 
they had experienced similar trouble but had found that, 
using black powder, the roof was not disturbed. A certain 
permissive powder did, however, shatter the roof. 

The representatives of that powder company declared that 
in Illinois black powder was found to shatter the roof and 
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by using the permissive powder the effect was reduced. 
W. L. Affelder said that with pick mining it was nec- 
essary to make a V-shaped cut and to make it shallow. 
Accordingly the shothole was shortened, and so the coal when 
shot was dislodged with less violence and the coal falling 
free did not allow the powder to do so much damage. Mr. 
Young said the shots near either rib of the narrow place 
were supposed to be fired separately, but, of course, he 
could not assert that they always were. 

In answer to the sixth question, J. W. Paul, of the Bureau 
of Mines, spoke and made further discussion wholly unnec- 
essary. He said that the moisture in the air at the time of 
an explosion had no effect whatever in reducing its force 
and that moist air could not prevent its occurrence. Before 
every explosion in the experimental mine the temperature 
and moisture content were taken and neither appeared to 
exercise any influence on the violence of the resulting blast. 
Moisture in the air of a mine may saturate the dust or may 
prevent it from drying out. Thirty per cent of moisture 
in the dust will prevent the dust from exploding. Dust 
with that much moisture will ball when molded in the hand. 
’ The dust on timbers and in bulk, however, will not become 
wet no matter how saturated the air may be. The upper 
sixteenth of an inch of dust may become wet, and the whole 
mass may appear moist and beaded with water globules, 
but a blast of air from a roof fall will raise the dust 
below the surface and this will be found to be perfectly dry. 
The dust must be well wetted down with water to be safe 
or again it may be wetted by keeping the air saturated 
throughout the time that the dust is settling on the ribs 
and floor. In this latter case each increment of new dust 
is then soaked, and the whole mass is thus made wet and 
safe, but a moisture saturation of the air on any given 
day is of no value as a means of protection. 

N. S. Greensfelder, engineer of the Hercules Powder 
Co., then read a paper on “The Scientific Selection of Ex- 
plosives for Coal Mining.” R. Z. Virgin’s paper on “Re- 
covery of All Values from Refuse Coal” was not presented. 

In the afternoon Question 9 was introduced, in which a 
man in St. Louis, Mo., wanted to know the main factors 
to be sought in the selection of a mine official. In the 
discussion emphasis was laid on the ability of a mine fore- 
man to get along with his men. The speaker declared that 
the backyard talk of the mine foreman’s wife might do 
more harm than his own inoffensiveness could correct. 
Stress was laid also on the foreman’s freedom from home 
troubles. A man with a happy home could concentrate more 
completely on his work. 


Wou.p HAvE FLty-By-NIGHT MINES INSPECTED 


In reply to Question 10, Jack Davies, former chief mine 
commissioner of Ohio, said he believed that all mines should 
be inspected regardless of size. Protection should be given 
to everyone so engaged. This was strenuously objected to 
by one speaker, who believed that it would be difficult to 
get mine foremen of such a caliber as would be competent 
to guard the safety of the workers in a country bank. The 
bigger mines would get the better men, and the protection 
thrown around the “country bank” workmen would be a 
mere delusion and possibly a snare. He said the least able 
and less competent men workers—that the bigger mines 
would not employ—gravitated to the smaller mines. To put 
such mines out of business by stringent requirements such 
as were in force at large mines would deprive these men 
of an opportunity to work. These small mines also furnish 
working places for men who cannot travel to the larger 
mines and desire to continue to live in the communities 
where they have home ties, property and seasonal occupa- 
tion. These mines also serve small coal-consuming com- 
munities more satisfactorily than the larger mines at a 
distance. 

It was pointed out that if the men working in these 
mines were less able and less competent, the more did they 
need the protection of the law. State Mine Inspector 
Richard Maize and Francis Feehan, of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor, were against any distinction between large 
and small mines, and the latter took issue with the advo- 
cate of the small mine who said accidents were few. He 
declared that there were many. 
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Dr. E. S. Moore introduced the question as to the pro- 
priety of sealing off or ventilating sections when entirely 
worked-out and abandoned. This question, which has long 
troubled Great Britain and has had much recent considera- 
tion in Illinois, now arises in Pennsylvania. It was easily 
answered a few years ago. Both the American mining pub- 
lic and the law said, “Ventilate, of course.” For reasons 
probably connected with the greater depth of mines and 
perhaps also with greater dryness, gob fires are now more 
common, and it is becoming increasingly questionable 
whether the law proscribing standing gas is, with better 
stoppings and gob fires, a reasonable enactment. It seems 
as if some of the mine inspectors are seriously questioning 
its propriety. 

B. J. Murphy related how, in accord with the law, air 
was forced through the abandoned gobs of a certain mine, 
a current of 38,000 cu.ft. per minute being employed. One 
day a gob stink occurred. On the third day after the indi- 
cation 0.1 per cent of carbon monoxide appeared in the 
air. Thereafter this gas was found in reduced percentages, 
but after ten days it again rose to 0.1 per cent. The temp- 
erature increased to 64 and 72 deg. and later to 110 and 
118 deg. The percentage of carbon monoxide at length 
reached 0.6 per cent, and it was decided that it was neces- 
sary to seal off the area and thirty-five brick seals were 
erected. 


ABANDONED AREA NEVER REALLY VENTILATED 


Richard Maize said that a heavy current of air would cool 
the gobs, whereas a smaller current would merely hasten 
combustion. The trouble is that gobs are never really 
ventilated. True, the current is supplied, but it cannot be 
distributed, as the abandoned area cannot be kept in venti- 
latable condition and rarely is safe or even possible to ex- 
plore. Consequently it is not ventilated. 

James W. Paul asked what firedamp was. Was it methane 
or methane and air? Some declared that it was under- 
stood to be the latter. He said that if it was the latter, a 
properly sealed area did not contain firedamp, for the air 
would soon have no oxygen. When some suggested that the 
law said not firedamp but explosive gas, he said this seemed 
to make it more clear that a sealed area filled with methane 
did not contain a prohibited atmosphere. If it escaped into 
the ventilated roadways it was no longer standing gas, for 
the air current would make it move. He did not venture to 
interpret the law. He was in favor of sealing off abandoned 
workings if it was legal to do so. Of course, no one pays 
any attention to the law where there is a fire, or possibly 
it should be said that in case of a fire everybody interprets 
a mixture of explosive gas that is so situated as to be in- 
explodible as gas that is not explosive. Fires are quite 
generally sealed off. What is needed, however, is the right 
to seal off an area that may fire before a fire is caused by 
not sealing. . 

The question from New Zealand was next debated. It 
runs: “In a mine in which firedamp has never been detected 
and which is worked entirely with naked lights but in 
which only permissible explosives are used on account of 
the dryness of the dust, should the ventilating fan be run 
continuously or should it be stopped on Sundays, holidays 
or days when the mine is idle? Edward H. Coxe said that 
the question seemed to evidence a belief that should the fan 
be operated on these idle days the dryness of this already 
dry mine would be increased, with consequent danger to the 
employees. He thought that if the mine were really free 
from gas, the fan should be shut down during idle periods. 

Richard Maize declared that in summer the air being 
cooled by entry into the mine would increase rather than 
reduce the moisture. In the winter the reverse action would 
take place. On someone questioning whether New Zealand 
had any winter, E. S. Moore declared that the southern 
island had heavy snowstorms and the northern island had 
some snow. Another member declared that almost any un- 
ventilated mine was gaseous, and yet another instanced a 
mine which was not known to be gaseous but developed 
gas unexpectedly. A man who went in the workings with 
a naked light set fire to the gas, which continued to burn. 
The man put it out with his coat and went out and told 
the foreman. The latter, being skeptical, went in to examine 
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the place, also taking an open-flame lamp. He also set 
fire to the gas, and, being unable to extinguish it, set the 
mine on fire. 

Someone proposed that the New Zealander be informed 
that the meeting did not indorse the shutting down of 
the fan whether the mine were idle or working. Dr. Moore 
said that unless this action was questioned, the question 
should be regarded as answered in favor of a steady opera- 
tion of the fan and that the questioner should be notified 
to that effect. 

L. C. Illsley, electrical engineer, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, then read his article on “Explosion-Proof Mine Loco- 
motives,” emphasizing the fact that they were only safe 
if maintained in good condition. 

A. F. Strouse read a paper on “Comparative Haulage 
Costs—Animal and Mechanical,” but his address failed to 
show either haulage costs or when any one form of haulage 
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should be preferred. Jerome K. White read a paper regard- 
ing the results obtained with a storage-battery locomotive 
under unfavorable circumstances. Full details were given 
and the cost was. shown to be about 10c. per ton under the 
conditions there obtaining. 

The visits to the Carnegie Technological Institute and 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines were unusually well planned and 
full of interest. At the latter Mr. McCaa’s new breathing 
apparatus was inspected. Mr. McCaa declared that the new 
British Briggs apparatus hardly met the United States 
standards. In particular he objected to the use of the 
hollow frame for the circulation of air, declaring that it 
was so placed as to be subjected to injury with harmful 
results. Not only are exhaustive wearing tests being made, 
but the valves are being tried out by mechanical means 
to see how many times they can be caused to operate with- 
out failure under conditions simulating actual work. 


West Virginia Institute Discusses Preparation, Surveys, 
Layout, Power Cost, Depletion and Depreciation 


Downing Advocates Washing Only Dirty Part of Slack and Using 
Screens That Are No Longer Than Preparation Demands—Scholz 
Favors Heading Machines, Sidewall Slabbing and Coal Storage in Place 


at Charleston, W. Va., Dec. 6 and 7, the Governor 

of the state, E. F. Morgan, was in South Carolina, 
so the addresses of welcome were made by Grant P. Hall, 
Mayor of the city, and by A. A. Barnes, of the Chamber 
of Commerce. J. W. Bischoff, president of the institute, 
read his annual address and declared that the encourage- 
ment of the coal industry had been only too generous and 
had resulted in overdevelopment with consequent evil re- 
sults. 

Thomas F. Downing, Jr., general manager of the Lundale 
Coal Co., Lundale, W. Va., read an interesting paper on 
coal preparation. He suggested that a change in the di- 
rection of driving rooms might often prevent the fall of 
draw slate, whereby the coal was filled with roof impuri- 
ties. Sometimes, he said, a wide room would give cleaner 
coal than one that was narrower, for the coal being more 
easily induced to fall, the roof would not be so shattered 
by the explosives, and as the coal would fall in large lumps 
the partings would not be fractured and the impurities in 
the coal could, for that reason, be more easily removed at 
the picking table. 

He urged that every attempt be made to hold up the top 
rock until the coal had been loaded and the floor cleaned of 
slack. Where byproduct coal was desired, the bugdust, he 
felt, should be loaded separately, because it was the clean- 
est coal obtained. That, however, probably is a local con- 
dition and not of general application. 

It was, he said, the custom when designing a tipple to 
make the screen long enough to cover all eventualities. It 
was impossible to design a screen of the exact length re- 
quired, and if it were too short the error could not well 
be corrected. So to be safe, excessive screening surface 
always is provided. Any excess, however, is undesirable, 
as some of the coal tends to drop partly through the screen 
and then, being unable to pass through it, remains until it 
is broken down to such a size that it can pass. 

Thus there is much unnecessary degradation, to avoid 
which the manager should spend a day at the screens and 
find out just how far the screening action continues. This 
distance will vary with the amount of fine coal to be 
screened and other conditions, but a maximum can be found, 
and then the rest of the screen can be profitably veiled. 
He had formerly a 2-in. step screen 16 ft. long but the 
coal was completely screened in a distance of 4 ft. The 
other 12 ft. of screen was wholly detrimental, so he re- 
placed this screen with another 12-ft. screen having a flat 
surface with round perforations. It used only 8 ft. of this 
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12 ft. and so he veiled the other 4 ft. He added that the 
slate, being heavy, slides near the bottom, and with a step 
screen the slate will fall through. Flat screens with round 
perforations give better preparation both as to ash and as 
to size. The larger slate does not go through the screen 
but goes onto the picking table and is removed, whereas 
with a step screen it may turn edgewise and go through 
and, mingling with a size not picked, may go with it to the 
railroad car. 

Coal in first mining may be quite readily cleaned, but in 
second mining may prove relatively dirty because, owing 
to the crushing of pillars, the partings which might readily 
be removed will be broken so small that their removal will 
not pay. Of course fine coal can be washed, but that results 
in much loss, much of the fine coal passing away in the 
wash water. It is better therefore to arrange the work 
so that washing is not necessary, as water reduces the heat 
value of the coal, lengthens the coking period and destroys 
the oven. True, the coal is heavier, and if that is not con- 
sidered the operator may consider himself compensated by 
the pay he receives for the water, but as a matter of fact 
he is really the loser, as he will clearly realize when he 
views the black water leaving his washery and passing 
down the valley. What he gains in water he loses in coal, 
and his customer is thrice loser—in the water masquerad- 
ing as coal, in the freight he pays on that water and in the 
heat he loses in driving it away as steam, to say nothing 
of cold ovens and ruined linings. 


WouLp Not WASH COAL UNDER ONE-EIGHTH INCH 


His experience showed that at his mine the finest coal is 
the purest. He did not feel that at his mines the coal under 
% in. in diameter should be washed. He stated also that more 
preparation expense would have to be met when mechanical 
loaders were installed, for these machines could make no 
distinction between coal and binder. They would have to 
take all or none of the seams—coal, binders, and all. Speed 
of operation would be so desirable that no care will be 
exercisable to keep out impurities in loading the coal. With 
coal-loading machines no cleaning can be done in the mine; 
all of it must be done at the tipple. 

BR. E. Jones, of Stotesbury, W. Va., asked how it would 
do, as the screening surface was of invariable length, to 
arrange for a change in the speed of the shaker to com- 
pensate for the variable character of the coal having to be 
prepared. Would the slower speed result in the clogging of 
the shaker with fine coal? 

This proposal did not receive much encouragement from 
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Mr. Downing, who said that it would be necessary to sta- 
tion a man at the screens to regulate the speed according to 
the need. The variation in the screening area needed was 
small and to adjust the speed so as to obtain a more perfect 
adjustment of means to ends would not seem to be so im- 
portant as to justify the employment of another man. He 
pointed out that the man who regulated the tipple equipment 
usually was stationed over the loading booms and away from 
the screens. 

In Great Britain he had seen a bar picking table which 
combined picking opportunity with screening ability. He 
thought that if this were used any fine coal made in break- 
ing lumps to remove partings or pyrite would pass through 
the bars, keeping the coal to standard size without the intro- 
duction of additional rescreens. E. D. Knight objected, 
saying that the impurities would go through the bar screen. 
Mr. Downing replied that any broken impurity not removed 
from the picking table or screen goes with the coal to 
the car. 

If this impurity passed through the bar picking table it 
would go into the car carrying a lesser size. Anywhere its 
presence is objectionable. The present apron picker does 
not eliminate the finer parting material. It may be added, 
however, some large slate turned on edge would be likely 
to fall through between the bars and escape picking, which 
latter would not be the case with a solid picking table. 


Doers STEP SCREEN LET THROUGH OVERSIZE? 


In reply to J. L. Dawson, Mr. Downing said that the coal 
is not uniform in size with a step screen. Some lump falls 
through to the egg screen and some egg to the nut screen. 
Starting his mining in the anthracite region he liked to see 
all his coal without under- or over-size, and he could not get 
that uniformity with the step screen. He believed that the 
gas-coal operators would ultimately have to introduce rolls 
with teeth to crack the lump into egg coal. 

Carl Scholz said that J. M. Clark, of Clark & Krebs, had 
called his attention to the three distinct benches in the 
Eagle seam, which coal layers vary greatly in their per- 
centage of ash. The top bench is 9 in. thick and it will 
contain 11 to 16 per cent of ash. The middle bench is about 
2 ft. 3 in. thick and has only 1.7 per cent of ash and in some 
places the percentage falls to 1.3. The bottom coal contains 
2.5 per cent ash. By excluding the top coal it is readily pos- 
sible to produce a coal containing less than 5 per cent of ash. 

At the afternoon session R. D. Hall read his paper on 
“Setting the Stop Watch on the Mine Surveyor,” in which 
he called attention to some of the inaccuracies and delays 
resulting from using the ground as a foundation instead of 
erecting the instrument on three appropriately placed stakes. 
J. W. Reed, of Fairmont, declared that the need for such 
care in surveys had not been experienced in the Fairmont 
region, where backsights and foresights were taken within 
a minute or so of each other before the instrument could 
change its position. He explained that backflag and foreflag 
men were always employed and the longest of tapes were 
used. 

In reply it was stated that the need for staking was more 
evident in wooded country, where progress was slower and 
the ground less reliable owing to the presence of sticks, roots 
and stones. The Fairmont field is in a farming country, so 
the clearing difficulties are avoided and the coal entering the 
hills to the dip does not leave swamps and in winter supplies 
no warming ground water to disturb the stability of the 
instrument. Carl Scholz remarked that the paper explained 
some of the mysterious actions of a standing transit that 
in his surveying days he found it hard to fathom. 

Carl Scholz then presented his room-and-pillar plan which 
has been already described in CoAL AGE. He has temporarily 
abandoned, however, the idea of taking more than one skip 
off any one pillar. He first drives up his rooms 12 ft. wide 
in pairs, the pillar between pairs being 18 ft. wide. These 
Jong rooms—they are 500 ft. in length—will be driven during 
the summer, when the demand for coal is at a low ebb. In 
the winter the longwall cutters will be used to cut a 6-ft. 
slab along the room on either side, and the loading machines 
will load it out. About the same number of men will be em- 
ployed summer and winter, though in winter their production 
will be heavier and in line with the greater demand for coal. 
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Mr. Scholz declared that the heading machines, though not 
now being used at the Valier mine in Illinois, had given him 
great satisfaction, having driven 552 ft. in a week when 
operated three shifts with three men on each shift. The coal 
had turned unduly hard, and he had temporarily laid the 
machines off, but he intended to use them in the Raleigh- 
Wyoming Coal Co.’s shaft. At Valier he had managed in 
the second year of operation to produce 756,000 tons, which 
he thought was a record production within such a short time, 
being roughly 4,000 tons a day. He said that the loading 
machines could easily load 300 to 400 tons per day. The 
system he had adopted he termed “storage of coal in place.” 

Objectors and objections were, of course, many. One 
wanted to know how the loading face could be divided up 
among the men employed, but no such division would be 
necessary with machine loading. J. L. Dawson said that at 
Logan Mr. Gay supplied a car for each man on every trip to 
his long faces. There was usually an extra car or two which 
went to the man who had his ear filled first. 

Some suggested that the heading machine must make a lot 
of slack, almost pulverizing the coal. Mr. Powell said that 
in a 12-ft. place cut in three machine settings the coal pro- 
duced about 15 per cent more lump than the ordinary method 
of working with an undercutting machine and powder. It 
must be remembered that on only the first cut is the coal 
sheared on two sides. After this cut is made the other two 
are merely single shears and undercuts. 

The pillars between adjacent pairs are 68 ft. wide. There 
were some present, W. E. Fohl and Josiah Keeley among 
them, who believed that it would be difficult to split these 
pillars and bring all of them back, even granting that the 
6-ft. core pillar and the two flanking 6 ft. or 7 ft. pillars 
are left. Mr. Powell said that the center pillar could be 
split in ten days, and Mr. Scholz said that the splitting and 
removing of one pillar would be completed before another 
was attacked. But even this did not make the doubters sure 
that the plan would be successful. Mr. Keeley declared that 
he had been impressed by the conservational ery and had 
been trying to save his pillars but that he despaired of 
accomplishing that end if the present irregular working con- 
ditions continued. The pillars could not be held over the 
long idle periods. 

The question of the legality of Mr. Scholz’s method arose, 
but nothing that was said would lead one to believe that the 
method contravened in any way the laws of West Virginia. 
It was pointed out that canvases or doors would have to be 
hung in the entry between room pairs to drive the air to the 
face, and Mr. Scholz was prepared both to use this system 
and to install blowers to assist in the work of ventilating the 
room roadways. 


BRADLEY HOLps THAT CoAL DEMAND Is STEADY 


J. D. Bradley, president of the National Coal Association, 
being invited to speak, said that the coal industry while 
recently bitterly assailed had been able to summon assistance 
in combating federal control by showing that not the coal 
industry alone but all other industries were threatened. Help 
had even come from the growers of oranges. He advocated 
better merchandising, the taking on of customers and the 
holding of them by taking care of their interests at all 
times, looking for a fair profit and that only. 

He did not regard coal as so seasonal as generally repre- 
sented, nor did the production vary so much from year to 
year. It was a fairly stable industry and with good man- 
agement could be carried on like any other business. There 
were, it is true, too many concerns not able in the present 
scant times to meet competition, but that was their mis- 
fortune rather than that of the industry. He believed more 
help should come from export trade but that was not possi- 
ble so long as the railroads did not give a special rate to 
coal for that purpose. Every other industry had special 
export rates and they should not be denied to the exporter 
of coal. 

Approximately fifty were present at the Ruffner Hotel 
in the evening at a banquet given by the Kanawha County 
Coal Operators’ Association in conjunction with the Charles- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. E, D. Knight officiated as 
toastmaster. Among those who responded to the call of 
Mr. Knight were S. P. Puffer, secretary of the Charleston 
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Chamber of Commerce; Henry F. Kallenberg, of the Inter- 
national Young Men’s Christian Association and T. H. 
Huddy, of Williamson, W. Va. 

In the morning session the following day, R. M. Lambie, 
chief of the State Department of Mines, read a paper 
entitled “Mine Fires—Their Origin and Prevention.” 

Speaking on the subject of mine fires and explosions, 
Mr. Lambie stated that the state records showed quite 
clearly that the majority of mine fires of recent origin were 
electrical in cause. More electrical fires arose from the 
careless handling of feeder lines near the working face 
than from any other causes. Owing to the hasty manner 
in which mining-machine cables are suspended they are 
important hazards at many plants. Mr. Lambie said that 
the state department had selected the Gibbs -apparatus as 
its standard, but would readily change if a better ap- 
paratus were provided. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Knight remarked 
that all companies should make a determined effort to 
suspend room feeder lines from the roof and between the 
rows of posts in preference to carrying the cables along 
the rib, where the surface is most uneven and where really 
good insulation is impossible. Mining-machine cables are 
used again and again and consequently often become worn, 
so that short-circuits make their use hazardous. When 
the lines are supported from the roof, the insulators may 
be driven in more solid material, and furthermore in the 
event of a short-circuit there is nothing adjacent that is 
combustible. 


SHOULD BE But ONE TYPE OF APPARATUS USED 


Mr. Keeley urged standardization on a single type. of 
breathing apparatus, although he also believed that no 
particular make of machine should be definitely selected, 
as other manufacturers might become disheartened and 
thus the industry as a whole lose by lack of competition. 
If companies throughout the state have their men drilled 
on one type of apparatus members of crews when actually 
engaged in fighting fires will be less likely to become 
confused. Furthermore, a team from a nearby company 
could more efficiently come to the aid of its neighbor if 
its team members used the same apparatus. When stand- 
ardizing on one make of machine, fewer spare parts need 
be carried in stock, and the parts of one company will, 
of course, fit the apparatus of another. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper of the day and of 
the two-day sessions was then read by Mr. Knight under 
the subject of “The Cost Per Ton Fallacy as Regards thé 
Determination of Power Source.” There are two pre- 
dominating factors that govern the cost of current per 
ton of coal produced, namely, the cost per kilowatt-hour 
of power consumed and the number of kilowatt-hours used 
per ton of coal mined. 


OPERATORS JUMP AT CONCLUSIONS AS TO COST 


It is quite usual for an operator to assume that because 
his neighbor is producing coal at a lower cost per ton 
for electrical power he can obtain similar results by going 
to the same source for his current. There are three 
sources available: Purchased Power, the isolated plant or 
the privately operated central station. 

The first fault in this line of reasoning is attempting 
to apply the remedy before the ailment is discovered. 
Normally, a high kilowatt-hour cost per ton may mean 
any one of three things: A high cost per kilowatt-hour, 
the needless consumption of a large number of kilowatt- 
hours for each ton of coal produced, or an operation more 
completely electrified than that with which it is compared. 
Yet only in the first instance is the power source to blame. 
Consequently a change based entirely on comparative cost 
per ton figures is quite apt to raise rather than lower 
the cost. The better cost per ton that it is hoped to achieve 
may have been derived despite a higher cost per kilowatt- 
hour and by reason of a more economical utilization of 
the current produced. Faulty operation of power equip- 
ment, careless handling of mining machines and locomo- 
tives and line losses from insufficient or improperly in- 
stalled copper feeders, all tend to multiply the number of 
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kilowatt-hours required to produce a ton of coal. Thus 
a mine which is paying a higher rate per kilowatt-hour 
may achieve a better cost than one where such faults are 
common practice. Furthermore, other things being equal, 
a mine that employs gathering locomtives instead of mules, 
cuts its coal by machine instead of hand-pick and which 
possesses extensive pumping and ventilating equipment 
will naturally show a higher cost than one that is not 
so well electrified. A change of power source based on 
cost per ton alone takes no account of the above factors. 

If the decision to change the power source is based on 
cost per kilowatt-hour, then failure to procure results can- 
not be laid at the door of the power source. Most of the 
old direct-current plants were not equipped with integrating 
kilowatt-hour meters, and, consequently, all that was 
known as to cost per ton was derived by dividing the total 
expenses of a certain period by the tonnage produced over 
that same period. By reason of failure to install a prac- 
tically inexpensive piece of equipment, valuable plant 
operating data were lost. And if a change in power source 
was made, it was done on the strength of an assumption 
and not on the facts. 

Mr. Knight by the graphic use of figures then showed 
the important relations assumed by line losses in raising 
the number of kilowatt-hours consumed. For example in 
a 1,200-ft. circuit of No. 2-0 trolley wire in a 250-volt 
system, where the resistance of the wire is 0.2 ohms, it 
is possible for a motor to use 68 kw.hr. in moving its 
load. Yet the meter outside will be registering 100 kw.-hr., 
and it is the latter figure that is employed by the power com- 
pany in computing the number of kilowatt-hours consumed. 
Most mine officials do not consider the increase in cost in 
cases like this. Poor bonding also may cause other losses. 
Most people think that with ineffective bonds the loco- 
motive merely takes longer to move its load, and they 
forget that not only is this true but there is a loss of 
power that should not be overlooked. 

Decline in tonnage also raises the cost per kilowatt- 
hour per ton of coal mined. Mr. Knight then presented 
the following table to illustrate how declining tonnages had 
affected costs at one of the plants of his company: 


Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr. 


Kw.-hr. Tons Cost per Cost Consumed 
Month Consumed Mined Kw.-hr. Per Ton Per Ton 
April.tc: sean 26,130 1,012 0.0214 0.5396 24.83 
September... 29,580 9,640 0.0242 0.0764 3.07 


Thus it can be seen that most mining plants are equipped 
to operate most efficiently under a maximum production 
of coal. This is so because refrigerating plants, pumps, 
lights and other consumers of electricity need current 
whether the mine runs or shuts down. 

Time being short, the paper was not discussed, and the 
next speaker, Bernard J. Reis, a certified public accountant 
of New York City, was introduced. Mr. Reis had chosen 
for the subject of his paper “Depreciation and Depletion and 
Other Factors Bearing on Coal Cost.” Mr. Reis’ paper, 
while lengthy, was thoroughly enjoyed by the members, 
who were given an insight into the government methods of 
valuating a coal property. At the conclusion of this paper 
the morning session was adjourned for lunch. 

At the conclusion of the prepared program, Lee Ott, 
State Compensation Commissioner, and W. E. Fohl, mining 
engineer, of Pittsburgh, were called on by the chair for 
extemporaneous addresses, and both responded. 

The reports of the auditing and resolutions committees 
were then read, after which E. D. Knight was unanimously 
elected president for the ensuing year. R. E. Sherwood 
was again elected secretary-treasurer. The following vice- 
presidents were chosen: R. M. Lambie, E. E. Jones, J. L. 
Dawson, W. E. Fohl and J. W. Reed. To the executive 
board the following men were elected: Frank Haas, Josiah 
Keeley, Carl Scholz and J. W. Bischoff, the retiring presi- 
dent. At the conclusion of the election of officers, the 
meeting adjourned to meet again in six months at a place 
to be chosen by the Executive Board. Clarksburg and 
Huntington were mentioned as possible sites for the con- 
vention, and it is probable that the final decision will favor 
one of these two cities. 





So Ope J rake cs ata 


Fostering Health and Safety of Miners 


Gaseous Mines Often Better Ventilated Than Non-Gaseous 
Ones—The Various Mining Laws Require Careful Interpretation 
—Many Suggestions Intended to Promote Safety Prove Costly 
So Long as They Are Successful in Accident Prevention 


WAS much interested in the excel- 

lent letter of Joseph R. Thomas, in 
Coal Age, Nov. 24, p. 846, especially 
where he refers to the importance of 
adequate and efficient ventilation in 
mines generating gas, need of a clear 
interpretation of the mining laws, the 
menace of individual judgment, and the 
common practices followed in violation 
of law. But why confine this question of 
ventilation to mines generating gas? 
The operations that do not give off gas 
as a rule are the ones that are poorly 
ventilated. I have worked in many 
mines where no gas had ever been found 
and because of this fact the air was so 
foul that a person could hardly keep 
an open light burning. 

Speaking about mining laws, it is 
my understanding that such statutes 
are enacted to promote the health and 
safety of the men employed, as well as 
for the protection of mining property. 
I believe, therefore, that a coal mine, 
gaseous or otherwise, should be well 
ventilated, first, to promote the miner’s 
health, and second, his safety. Those 
of us who have had a reasonable 
amount of experience know full well 
that a mine generating gas in dan- 
gerous quantities will eventually be 
efficiently ventilated. In the non- 
gaseous mine ventilation is in many 
- instances neglected. 


JUDGMENT NEEDED IN INTERPRETATION 
oF MINING LAws 


I fully agree with Mr. Thomas that 
judgment in interpreting mining laws is 
often not exercised when reading them. 
The Colorado law while in the main an 
exceptionally good one, is confusing to 
the ordinary individual unless he stops 
to analyze the meaning of each section. 
For example, section 146 of the Colo- 
rado statute reads: “In all mines and 
parts of mines opened after the pass- 
age of this act, all doors, entry 
stoppings, overcasts, undercasts and 
regulators up to within 500 ft. of the 
working face, shall be made of or cov- 
ered with incombustible material, other 
than corrugated iron. All door casing's 
shall be constructed of concrete, stone 
or brick laid in mortar or cement.” 

From a superficial reading of this 
section, it might appear that all mines 
opened before the passage of the act 
are not considered, and that its pro- 


visions apply only to parts opened after 
its passage, so that those mines opened 
before the passage of the act might 
legally go on without reconstruction of 
stoppings. This interpretation ap- 
parently is followed in many mines in 
Colorado, but I believe the lawmakers 
intended that the law should cover all 
mines already developed as well as 
those newly opened, and that after its 
passage the use of concrete or mortar 
or other materials approved by the 
state inspector should be used through- 
out every mine in the state. 


PROVISION FOR FIREPROOF Doors 


This section continues: “Provided, 
that in mines where it is not practical to 
use concrete or masonry, other suitable 
methods, approved by the chief in- 
spector in writing, may be employed, 
which will accomplish the purpose in- 
tended, and in every sixth permanent 
stopping there shall be a fireproof 
door hung from the top, large enough 
to permit the passage of a person.” 
This applies to all mines in Colorado, 
gaseous or otherwise. The statute also 
provides for “not less than 100 cu.ft. 
of air per minute per man circulating 
at the face of every working place,” by 
the use of a split system. This, of 
course, is intended “to dilute, render 
harmless, and expel the poisonous and 
noxious gases from each and every 
working place in said mines” (see sec- 
tion 120). 

It is further provided that: “All other 
means of removing gases from coal 
mines are hereby prohibited.” The re- 
moval of gases by the ancient method 
of using the miner’s coat for brushing 
out the gas from a working place is 
thus forbidden. Furthermore no fur- 
naces or steam jets for ventilating pur- 
poses may be installed in gaseous 
mines. 

Section 146, just referred to, also 
specifies: “In all mines in which safety 
or electric lamps are exclusively used, 
on account of the presence of explosive 
gas, no mechanical device operated by 
electricity or oil motors shall be allowed 
on the return air course.” Unless a 
person reads this section in full, he will 
not know that mechanical devices using 
electric or oil power are prohibited in 
gaseous mines. For this portion of the 
act is only entitled “Incombustible Ma- 























terial for Doors, Casings, Stoppings, 
ete.” Reference to mechanical devices 
should have been added. 

Mr. Thomas refers to the question of 
ventilation engineers. The Colorado 
law provides that the foreman of each 
mine shall be a ventilation engineer. 
But, as Mr. Thomas has stated, the 
mine foreman needs all the assistance 
that can be given him, especially in 
mines generating gas in dangerous 
quantities. For years I have urged the 
use of electric cap lamps by all miners, 
so that there shall be no possible dan- 
ger of any workman entering a place 
that may have accumulated gas, and 
also for the purpose of keeping the 
mine perfectly safe at all times, even if 
the air current should be short-circuited 
from any section. 


FAVORS FREQUENT EXAMINATIONS 


I have also suggested that brattice 
cloth be extended to within 20 ft. of 
the face of every working place that 
shows signs of inflammable gas. I 
have further suggested that firebosses 
or mine examiners go to work at 12 
o’clock at night, that each make an 
examination of every working place in 
his section, and extend the brattice 
cloth in every place where this is re- 
quired. Another inspection should be 
made at 5 o’clock, and the condition 
of the mine be reported to the foreman 
at 7 o’clock. I have suggested also 
that when the miners go to work they 
be accompanied bv safety inspectors, 
whose duty it shall be to first examine 
every place that the fireboss has labeled 
unsafe because of gas, dangerous roof, 
timbers shot out, etc. During the day 
these inspectors should make at least 
four visits to every working place under 
their supervision. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DUTIES 


These safety inspectors should have 
charge of the men employed in build- 
ing stoppings, and see that this work is 
carried out in accordance with the mine 
foreman’s instructions. Haulage bosses 
should be employed for getting out the 
coal, and this work should not be con- 
sidered as being part of the assistant 
mine foreman’s duties. 

I have been subjected to censure on 
account of my suggestion that fire- 
bosses should make their preliminary 
examinations at 11 or 12 o’clock at 
night. I accept the disapproval of these 
men, but the reason for this disapproval 
is that my suggestion for health and 
safety would prove costly as long as 
nobody was burned up or killed by ex- 
plosions. The question arises, how- 
ever, is it cheaper to employ inspectors 
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whose constant endeavor is to promote 
safety or continue killing and crippling 
coal miners and paying out compensa- 
tion. 

I hope the time is not far distant 
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when something will be done toward 
putting into effect the suggestions I 
have so often made. 
RoBERT A. MARSHALL. 
Walsenburg, Colo. 


Should a Miner Have an Ax and Saw? 


If Timber of Proper Length Be Supplied He Will Need Neither 
Ax nor Saw — Timber May Be Stored Underground and 
Be Cut to Length Before Being Sent to the Working Face 


NOTE that “Safety First,” of 

Thomas, W. Va., takes exceptions 
to my letter in Coal Age, Sept. 22, p. 
460. He admits that dull tools are re- 
sponsible for a large number of acci- 
dents by reason of the working places 
not being promptly and suitably tim- 
Lered. Yet he states that my sugges- 
tion that the mine timbers be cut the 
exact length desired would be the cause 
of the miners not possessing an ax or 
saw. 

After giving this matter careful 
consideration, I wish to emphasize the 
following detail. In the deep shafts 
of Great Britain, if I interpret the sta- 
tistics correctly, there are less accidents 
of all kinds, and fatal accidents in par- 
ticular, than we have in the mines in 
this country. During the entire eight 
years that I worked in the Isabella and 
Hannah pits, also the Crofton and 
North pits of Northumberland County, 
I never knew of a coal miner owning 
an ax or saw, yet note the small num- 
ber of accidents occurring in that coun- 
try from falls of roof and coal. 


How MINeErRS Cut TIMBERS 


It may well be asked how the miners 
cut their timbers. Each deputy or fire- 
boss is given a separate switch or flat 
in the mine and each attends to the 
timber needs of the coal diggers work- 
ing in his switch. The deputy, upon 
visiting a working place, sees to it that 
that place is well timbered. In fact, 
he sets timbers for his men, if they are 
needed, while making his inspection. 
Before he leaves a place he notices the 
amount of timber on hand. He also 
notes the measurement of the place. 
When his rounds have been completed 
he comes out to the switch and goes to 
his timber yard or timber hole, as it 
is called. It should be made plain that 
a large amount of timber is kept on 
hand at the end of the switch, stored 
in a large refuge hole. Here the deputy 
saws the necessary timbers to the exact 
lengths needed for the different working 
places. 

It will be readily seen that it is an 
easy matter for the deputy to stop the 
driver at the end of the switch with his 
empty car and send timber to Tom’s, 
Dick’s or Harry’s working place. When 
a prop must be set at the working face 
by a coal digger he selects one from 
those on hand, and also a cap piece. 
He then tightens this prop with his 
pick. It will thus be evident that the 
miner has little use for an ax or saw. 

I agree with “Safety First” that end- 
less confusion might be caused if the 


timber had to be cut on the surface and 
then sent into the different men’s places 
in the mine. I did not mean this 
system of cutting timber when I wrote 
the letter referred to. I will admit that 
a good miner will always keep his tools 
in excellent condition, and you can 
always tell a good miner by the condi- 
tion of his place. A good disciplinarian 
is a great factor in the safety of a mine, 
but discipline is not all the remedy. 
Discipline will not reduce the large 
number of fatal accidents if it is forced 
upon all throughout the mine. Safety 
inspectors as a general rule have to 
spend much of their time in looking 
after the drivers and getting out coal. 
Consequently I still insist that timber 
men are the ones who should make a 
daily investigation in the interests of 
safety. If the practice that I have 
roughly outlined above was to be put 
into general effect I feel certain there 
would be a decrease in fatal accidents 
throughout the coal mines of America. 
Poston, Ohio. JAMES W. TAYLOR. 





Some Further Suggestions on the 
Mining of Large Coal 


Would put drilling and firing in hands 
of company men trained for such 
work — Better mental equipment 
would insure more painstaking work 
—More Dune and less oe a natural 
result. 


HE discussion of “Mining Large 

Coal” presented in the Dec. 8, 1921, 
issue of Coal Age is one of absorbing 
interest. Here in the West it is par- 
ticularly so. In the East the chief 
demand is for steam coal; it is there 
that the larger industries are located, 
such as steel mills, large power plants 
and the like, all burning small fuel on 
automatic stokers or manufacturing 
coke from it. The domestic demand 
also to a great extent is educated to 
the use of nut, stove and pea sizes. 

In the Rocky Mountain region the 
states are large and the population 
small; industrial plants are few and 
far between. One of the largest in- 
dustries, the copper mines and smelters 
of southern Arizona, is so far from the 
coal mines and so close to the oil fields 
that the latter fuel is used both under 
boilers and in oil engines of the Diesel 
type. The coal mines consequently 
must rely on domestic consumption. 
The domestic consumers here demand— 
and get—the large lump; the larger it 
is, the better they like it. 

Mr. Jones discusses the driving of 
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rooms on the face cleats. This unques- 
tionably produces larger lumps than 
can be obtained by other methods and 
also (a point that Mr. Jones does not 
mention) it produces a larger per- 
centage of lumps. He realizes the 
importance of the proper location of 
shotholes and suggests their inspection 
fy two experienced miners. I would 
make an even more drastic suggestion: 
I would take the drilling and firing of. 
shots completely out of the miners’ 
hands, putting company men, experi- 
enced in the work and trained for it, 
on the job. 

Labor conditions in the coal industry 
in the past have been such that any 
innovation in the working conditions of 
the men, such as the drilling and load- 
ing of shotholes by the companies, has 
heen frowned upon as being likely to 
disturb the highly delicate equilibrium 
prevailing. However, a shake-up is 
taking place, and possibly it is time for 
the innovation mentioned. 

The majority of miners are in real- 
ity laborers—unskilled. Their mental 
equipment adapts them to shoveling, 
but not to the drilling and shooting of 
coal to the best advantage so far as 
producing the largest amount of lump 
is concerned. Company men, on the 
other hand, can be instructed in the 
best methods of drilling and can be 
made to follow instructions. With any 
one of the several types of portable 
electric coal drills now on the market 
two men can put in shotholes at the 
rate of one every one to three minutes, 
depending on the nature of the coal. 
By putting this work in the hands of 
such trained men, not only is one of 
the most vital operations brought di- 
rectly under the supervision of the 
mine management but a larger per- 
centage of lump results. At present 
slack is unsalable, while lump brings 
around $4 per ton. A saving of even 
2 per cent in the amount of large coal 
in the output of a 1,000-ton mine means 
20 tons, or $80 per day. 

While this letter is a discussion of 
the production of large coal it is well 
to mention another advantage inherent 
in electric drilling by company men, 
namely, that fewer workmen are needed 
underground. Take the same 11,000- 
ton mine as mentioned above, for ex- 
ample. Suppose it employs 100 loaders 
averaging 10 tons each. A half hour 
of each man’s time is consumed going 
to and coming from his working face. 
Another hour is consumed in drilling 
the three holes which the average place 
requires. The net loading time is thus 
six and one-half hours. If company 
men with electric drills are employed, 
the per man output will be 
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63 

At this rate only eighty-seven load- 
ers will be needed to obtain the assumed 
output. Three holes will be placed in 
each of the 100 working faces, making 
300 holes in all. A pair of drillers can 
put in and load 100 holes per shift. 
Consequently three drills and six men 
can do the job. This, then, increases 
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the total number of men to ninety-three 
altogether, effecting a saving of seven, 
or 7 per cent. 

To revert to the original discussion, 
the various manufacturers of screen- 
ing equipment urge the need of careful 
handling of the coal both on and from 
the tipple, and the avoidance of all 
possible degradation. They are correct 
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in this matter. Much breakage can be 
eliminated by proper design of dumps, 
chutes and shakers. The place to stop 
breakage, however, is at the point 
where the greater part of it occurs— 
underground. Operators in increasing 
numbers are realizing the possibilities 
here involved. CHARLES M. SCHLOss. 
Denver, Col. : 


Should Miners Be Physically Competent? 


Inspectors and Firebosses Particularly Should Possess All 
Their Faculties—Advancing Age Not Necessarily a Bar, 
Provided a Man’s Physique Is Equal to His Requirements 


HAVE read with much interest the 
letter of John Walls, Sr., of Bayview, 
Ala., in Coal Age of Dec. 1, 1921, p. 888, 
and I desire to commend Mr. Walls for 
‘his able exposition of this important 
question. As miners we have been told 
repeatedly that marsh gas had neither 
color, taste nor odor. In a pure state, 
I believe, it has none of these attributes. 
Nevertheless while acting as a fireboss 
I have many times perceived that fire- 
damp existed in a working place, be- 
fore making an examination. This was 
because of the taste and odor of the gas. 
I have known gas to come from the 
floor of a working place, and as it slowly 
ascended to the roof to diffuse, espe- 
cially when there was a good supply of 
air reaching the faces. In such a place 
the odor would indicate that gas was 
diffusing. Furthermore, when a door 
is left open too long, firedamp accumu- 
iates. Any fireboss who does not possess 
a sufficiently keen sense of smell to 
detect its presence under such condi- 
tions, is, in my opinion, in no position 
to be on the alert for danger. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS SELDOM REQUIRED 


Mr. Walls states: “As far as my 
knowledge goes, none of our state 
mining laws requires a physical ex- 
amination of candidates for certificates 
of competency.” This may be true but 
I believe that the Board of Examiners 
in Colorado does take into consideration 
the physical condition of candidates for 
official mining positions. It is highly 
essential that a fireboss or mine fore- 
man should possess an acute sense of 
smell, for there are more things that 
he should be able to detect thereby 
than gas. There is, for instance, the 
mine fire and the burning of insulation 
on electric wires, as well as the dan- 
gerous spontaneous combustion in the 
gob. 

Sometimes a deficiency in one sense 
is compensated by the acuteness of 
another. Thus miners who have faulty 
hearing, as a rule, become acquainted 
with roof conditions by putting their 
hands to the roof when sounding. I 
remember when I was fourteen years 
old, driving a pony in a shaft in Scot- 
land. A deaf and dumb miner was here 
employed who always placed his hand 
against the roof when sounding. I do 
not know how he might have fared if 
the roof had been higher than his reach. 
I do not know what real effect color 


blindness has on the efficiency of a 
fireboss. From my own experience, 
when my sight became weak with age 
and I found that I was unable to make 
the same test as in former years, I gave 
up firebossing and devoted my time to 
other lines of mining work. 

I would recommend such a law as 
that enacted in Great Britain and as 
mentioned by Mr. Walls. I believe ‘in 
the physical examination of candidates 
for certificates of competency. I would 
also favor a law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of cripples, who might be sub- 
ject to danger arising from their own 
physical deficiency. I have seen, how- 
ever, men who had lost one leg yet 
were still first-class miners, also those 
who had lost one hand or forearm who 
with the aid of a hook could put out a 
fair share of tonnage. Some coal 
operators in Colorado have already 
adopted a physical examination for ap- 
plicants for work because of the Com- 
pensation Act, and if they desire to use 
discrimination in selecting employees, 
if is exercised along these lines. Thus 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has what 
is called the forty-five year age limit. 
Much objection has been raised to this 
practice, the miners claiming that if 
every coal operator adopted it a man 
would be compelled to remain at the 
mine where he was working when he 
became forty-six years of age. How- 
ever, at present only one coal operator 
in the state uses this forty-five-year 
limit of age. 

This company feels that when an em- 
ployee has reached the age of sixty-five 
years he should be pensioned. It is also 
believed that an employee should give 
his employer twenty years of service 
in order to be considered for a pension. 
Quite a large number of coal miners 
are splendid workmen and can give a 
fair day’s work in exchange for their 
wages after they have reached fifty 
years of age or even fifty-five. Such 
men, however, cannot get employment 
with the above-named company, because 
of their being over age. Any coal 
miner who has given the company satis- 
factory service for ten or fifteen years 
before reaching the age of forty-five 
and has left this firm’s employment for 
a period of, say, five years, provided he 
can pass the prescribed physical ex- 
amination, may be employed even if he 
is fifty years of age. 

Here is how this company views the 


whole matter. Suppose a miner com- 
menced to work for some other com- 
pany when he was twenty years of age, 
and gave that employer twenty-five 
years of his best in service. When he 
is forty-six years old he hears of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s pension, and 
seeks work with this firm. If put to 
work he could give only nineteen years’ 
service before reaching the age limit 
adopted by this company. Thus of a 
total of forty-five years of usefulness 
between the ages of twenty and sixty- 
five only nineteen could be given the 
company that would pay this man’s pen- 
sion. There is thus nothing unjust. It 
might, however, work some hardship 
upon miners if all coal operators 
adopted it. Under such circumstances 
coal miners would be compelled to re- 
main with the company for which they 
were working when they reached their 
forty-fifth year. They might conceiv- 
ably be subjected to unfair treatment 
because of holding radical views. 

I have expended much thought on the 
forty-five-year age limit, and I would 
like to hear others take up and discuss 
its basic idea. WESTERN MINER. 


Ability Unappreciated 


In seeking positions of responsibility 
with mining companies inquirer finds 
educational qualifications unable to 
compete with ability to mix and tell 
funny stories. 

HERE have been many discussions 
in Coal Age relative to the necessary 
qualifications of mine foremen and 
other officials in the mining industry. 

I am one of those everyday individuals 

who got an education in the common 

schools. I started work in the mine at 

12 years of age, have lived an absolutely 

clean life, am not given to seeking 

popularity in any way, but rather per- 
sistently strive at all times to live 
within the spirit as well as the letter of 
the law and to keep inviolate any and 
all contracts entered into. I hold a 
certificate as deputy mine inspector, 
state mine rescue and first aid, this 
latter from the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
and a first-grade mine foreman’s certifi- 
cate. I am a citizen of the United 

States and hold a teacher’s certificate 

for mining subjects. I have the ap- 

proval of most county and state offi- 
cials. I also qualified from the state 

Normal School in mining. 

I have made application to many 
mining companies for various positions 
of responsibility but am compelled to 
sit back and see men fill these positions 
who are recognized as being popular 
largely because they can tell funny 
stores and enter easily into the society 
of gamblers and drunkards. At the 
same time, they are unable to figure 
out any simple technical question, on 
ventilation for instance. Some of these 
men can hardly read or write. 

Why is it that such individuals are 
given preference over other men who 
have made mining a lifelong study and 
are fully recognized as being competent 
to hold responsible positions? 

WESTERN INQUIRER, 











The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 





1922 as a whole will be more satisfactory to business than the 

year just ended, according to a review of business conditions 
just issued by the National Bank of Commerce in New York. “Our 
forecast,” the review continues, “is that profits will depend more on 
economy of operation than on expansion of volume. With the many 
favorable factors now operating, business men should not fear to 
make plans for the new year, but they should plan with care and 
conservatism, and with constant effort toward reduction of costs. 

“Financial improvement continues. Progress has been made in 
reduction of excess stocks of manufactured goods. Accumulations of 
raw materials have been reduced. The rate of production in the major 
industries has shown little change during the closing weeks of the 
year. Losses in some lines have been offset by gains in others, the 
net result being that the gains over the low level of the earlier months 
of 1921 have been held. 

“The last twelve months have witnessed great progress toward stable 
financial conditions in business. The Federal Reserve system 
once more proves to be a system designed to care for increases and 
decreases in the volume of credit, with the requisite elasticity to do 
this easily. 

“Notwithstanding the consistent improvement in financial conditions, 
recovery in manufacture and trade has been slow. Unemployment in 
the chief countries shows little decline from the high point reached 
early in the year, and it may well reach new high figures during 
January and February, when normally there is an increase in the 
number of those out of work in North America and Europe. Manu- 
factured goods continue to move slowly and uncertainly into the 
channels of consumption.” 


(Ye as av in the United States today indicate that the year 


Car Loadings Recover Slightly October. Although the total for 





Loading of revenue freight totaled 
742,926 cars during the week ended 
on Dec. 10, compared with 747,454 
cars during the previous week, or a 
reduction of 4,528, according to re- 
ports by the American Railway 
Association. This was a decrease of 
95,027 cars compared with the cor- 
responding week last year and was 
19,014 cars less than were loaded 
during the corresponding week in 
1919. An increase over the previous 
week of 533 cars was reported for 
coal, the total being 137,836 cars, 
while coke, with a total of 6,638 
cars, showed a gain of 293 over the 
same period. 


Building Active in Large Cities 


Building permits issued at 107 
cities in the United States during 
November, exclusive of those for 
alterations and repairs, reached an 
aggregate value of $131,421,250, 
contrasted with $152,823,417 in 
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November is smaller than that of 
any month since June, due to the 
seasonal falling off in operations, a 
very favorable comparison is still 
made with returns for the same 
period of 1920. Due to sharp restric- 
tions in construction activities last 
year the total value of November 
permits was only slightly in excess 
of $61,100,000, or about half of the 
present figures. 





Tin Plate Mill Runs at Capacity 


The tin plate mill of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., at Sharon, 
Pa., a United States Steel subsidiary, 
began to operate at capacity Mon- 
day, Dec. 19, six more hot mills be- 
ing started. Employment was af- 
forded to 300 additional men, mak- 
ing a total of 2,100 on the payroll. 
Steady work is assured. It is said 
the company has obtained another 
tin plate order from Japan. This is 


the first time in over eight months 
that the mill has run at capacity. 


Railroads Lay Off More Men 


Operating forces of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. were 
reduced approximately 50 per cent 
Saturday, Dec. 17. Mechanical and 
clerical employes were laid off for an 
indefinite period. When the seven 
shops of the road closed 12,000 men 
were sent home. An order explains 
the reduction is an economy 
measure. Clerks were not as hard 
hit as the shopmen. The former 
are merely dismissed for from one 
to two weeks, when they will be 
taken back on full time. Even offi- 
cials are included. They have been 
asked to sacrifice a week’s pay. A 
10 per cent reduction in the forces 
maintained in the 400 roundhouses 
of the road is made. ; 

Four hundred men have been 
thrown out of work by the closing 
of the Boston & Albany locomotive 
repair shops in West Springfield, 
Mass., for two weeks beginning 
Dec. 22. No reason for the shut- 
down is announced. The car repair 
shops will continue in operation. 

A reduction in working forces on 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R. went into effect Saturday, 
Dec. 24. The railroad repair shops 
at Readville, Mass.; East Hartford 
and Norwich, Conn., as well as the 
shops in New Haven, Conn., were 
virtually closed by the road. The 
order affects more than 1,000 men in 
the Readville shops and about the 
same number in New Haven. 





Paper Mill Closed a Year Reopens 


The Oakland paper mill, at Man- 
chester, Conn., a branch of the 
American Writing Paper Co., re- 
opened Dec. 19, after having been 
closed for a year. The company 
hired all its former employees. It 
was said that the mill now has 
enough orders on hand to remain in 
operation for some time. 





President Sees Good Times Coming 


Confidence in “the return to good 
times” is expressed by President 
Harding in a letter to the editor of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch, on the occasion of the paper’s 
anniversary. “I am _ glad,” said 
President Harding’s letter, “to be 
able to express to the people of the 
great Northwest my firm conviction 
that conditions are improving and 
that the country has set its foot 
forward on the way to the return to 
good times.” 





Tire Plant Resumes on Full Time 


Announcement has been made that 
the mills of the American Tire 
Fabric Co. of Newburyport, Mass., 
which had been closed more than 
two months, reopened on full time 
Tuesday, Dec. 27. The mills employ 
nearly 500 hands. 
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Aided by Private Funds, Unemployment Conference Will 


Probe Irregularity of Work in Bituminous Mines 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


a comprehensive study of intermittency of employment 

in bituminous mines have been placed at the disposal 
of the President’s conference on unemployment, Secretary 
Hoover of the Department of Commerce announced Monday, 
Dec. 19, 1921. This will be the first of a series of surveys 
which are to be carried out under the direction of Edward 
E. Hunt, secretary of the conference, in co-operation with 
the Department of Commerce. 

The diversity in operating conditions in different fields 
and in different mines, the wide difference in transportation 
conditions, the possibilities for storage and the varying 
character of markets make necessary a much more detailed 
study of such local conditions than has been made here- 
tofore. Some of the subjects which will be given con- 
sideration during this survey are the following: 

Overdevelopment of production facilities; necessity of 
being in a position during normal times to meet increases 
in the demand caused by seasonal changes and by changes 
in the industrial situation; overdevelopment fostered by 
usual methods of mining, under which the cheapest coal 
is mined in the early years of the mine, thus enabling new 
mines to undersell temporarily those longer established in 
the same district; overdevelopment resulting from war and 
post-war conditions; opening of inefficient mines; abnormal 
increase in development in established mines; temporary 
conditions caused by a combination of transportation diffi- 
culties and abnormal export demand; oversupply of labor 
caused by an excessive number of operations and by the 
operation of car-assignment rules in times of car shortage; 
lack of correlation between tipple capacity and developed 
capacity underground; lack of correlation between coal- 
cutting capacity and mine transportation facilities; ineffi- 
cient management, resulting in mine disability; lack of 
adequate equipment; inadequate force of company men 
as compared with the miners paid on a per-ton basis; 
stoppage of work through vacation strikes; abstention from 
work during organized strikes; sporadic absenteeism. 


Pr compre funds in sufficient amount to make possible 


HARMFUL ELEMENTS TO BE STUDIED 


Elements entering into the harmful effects of present 
conditions in bituminous mining are to be studied along the 
following lines: 

Waste of capital through forced abandonment of un- 
liquidated investment in production facilities; waste of 
capital through virtual destruction of coal resources by 
making future recovery unduly expensive; waste of capital 
through excessive demands on railroads for transportation 
facilities; waste of labor through intermittency of employ- 
ment and through voluntary abstention from work; undue 
strain on railway facilities by seasonal demand and by 
abnormal traffic loads after strikes or “vacations”; preferen- 
tial treatment given mines having private cars and to 
mines furnishing railway fuel; storage facilities at docks, 
for railroad fuel, and at points of consumption. 

Competition with other fuels also will be studied. This 
will deal with competition coming from the sale of Canadian 
coal in New England and the Northwest, with that from 
fuel oil, natural gas and hydro-electric installations. 

An effort will be made to study the remedies which have 
been put forth to benefit this situation. This study will 
include such proposals as compulsory closing of hopelessly 
inefficient mines; requiring the product to meet certain 
standards. of preparation; standards of mining methods to 
be followed; establishment of legalized pooling of coal 
resources of an entire field; establishment of a coal labor 
board or some form of compulsory or voluntary arbitration 
to prevent stoppage of production through labor disputes; 
reform of car-distribution rules. 


The improvement of transportation facilities both on 
rail and water and the handling facilities at docks are 
slated for consideration. An effort will be made to suggest 
improvements in the method of distributing coal through 
wholesalers, brokers and retailers. The utilization of the 
low-grade product, unfit for shipping, by conversion near 
the mine into electricity also will be taken up. Particular 
attention is to be given the development of new markets 
both abroad and by special preparation to fit certain in- 
dustrial uses. 


D. T. & I. Denied Reduction in Coal Rates; 


West Virginia-Ohio Case Similar 


Use. significance attaches to the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in denying the pro- 
posed reduction by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R.R. of 
rates on coal in that this case is closely related to the pend- 
ing West Virginia-Ohio case. Extracts from the opinion, 
which was written by Commissioner Esch, are as follows: 

“For many years differences in the rates between the 
Ohio and the inner crescent groups have depended upon 
differentials which, as a result of a controversy between the 
shippers from these competitive districts, were fixed by us 
after an exhaustive investigation in Bituminous Coal to C. 
F. A. Territory, 46 I. C. C., 66. This rate adjustment is 
again before us in No. 12698, Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al.; and as the 
result of a petition filed by certain carriers, including the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, we have instituted an investiga- 
tion, No. 12851, In the Matter of Intrastate Rates on 
Bituminous Coal within the State of Ohio, with respect to 
the propriety of* increasing the intrastate rates on 
bituminous coal within the state of Ohio to the basis of the 
interstate rates. 

“The reduction contemplated by the suspended schedules 
is merely a part of a general reduction in the interstate and 
intrastate rates of respondent on all commodities. All other 
reductions in its interstate rates have been allowed to be- 
come effective. The total coal tonnage originating with 
respondent is small compared with the total coal tonnage 
produced in the Ohio and the crescent districts. 

“The financial condition of respondent at this time might 
warrant the proposed reduction, provided the issue could be 
determined solely upon that basis. But, as we have 
frequently said and as shippers themselves have frequently 
urged, a proper rate relationship between competitive 
groups, particularly on such a commodity as coal, is in 
many respects of greater importance to the shipping public 
than the measure of the rate itself. The suspended sched- 
ules involve only respondent’s local coal rates, which are 
but a few of the many coal rates, joint and local, interwoven 
in the rate structure from the mines already described. 
Thus viewed we would not be warranted in permitting the 
establishment of rates which would disrupt the rate relation- 
ship fixed by us and which has existed for many years. 

“The proposed rates, if allowed to take effect, would sub- 
stantially widen the differential heretofore fixed by us 
between rates from the affected Ohio mines and the inner 
crescent. The rates from competing mines within the 
Ironton and Jackson groups to Toledo, Detroit, and other 
points of destination shown in the suspended schedules 
have also for many years borne a fixed relation. As already 
observed, with the exception of mines in the Ironton group 
which take rates 10 cents higher, competing mines in 
southern Ohio take the same rates to Toledo, Detroit, and 
other points of destination shown in the suspended schedules. 

“The interstate commerce act is not only designed to cure 
violations thereof, but also to prevent them, and in Sus- 
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pension of Rates on Packing-house Products, 21 LG: .G:,. 68, 
decided June 2, 1911, we asserted the power to suspend pro- 
posed reductions in rates in any case where such suspension 
would operate to prevent an apparent discrimination. Undue 
prejudice and preference may be brought about as readily 
by reducing one of two related rates as by increasing the 
other rate. 

“We are of the opinion and find that the proposed reduc- 
tions without corresponding reductions in rates from mines 
‘ within the Jackson and Ironton groups served by respondent 
and other carriers under joint rates and also corresponding 
reductions from mines in other Ohio groups and mines in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
served by respondent and other carriers under joint rates, 
would result in undue preference of mines on respondent’s 
line in the Jackson and Ironton groups and in undue prej- 
udice to other mines in those groups, to mines in other 
Ohio groups, and to mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, served by respondent and other 
carriers under joint rates.” 


In Sharp Exchange of Telegrams Watkins 
Ends Long Dispute with Brophy 


FTER much bickering with District No. 2 of the United 
Mine Workers for the past nine months in an effort 
to bring the union to an understanding that the mines can- 
not be operated under the existing wage scale, the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corporation, one of the largest soft- 
coal operating concerns in central Pennsylvania, has finally 
broken with the president of the district organization, John 
Brophy. On Dec. 17, T. H. Watkins, president of the coal 
corporation, received a telegram from Mr. Brophy accusing 
the coal company of bad faith. That Mr. Watkins has de- 
cided to break is evident from the answer contained in a 
telegram which he sent to Mr. Brophy under date of Dec. 19. 
Mr. Brophy’s telegram to Mr. Watkins, under date of 
Dec. 17, follows: 

“In spite of the fact that your company are signatories to 
a contract which has until March 31, 1922, to run, for the 
last several months you have been making veiled and open 
attempts to bring about the breaking of the contract. Your 
agents are now openly working to induce miners to sign 
papers requesting a return to the 1917 rates, a clear evi- 
dence of bad faith and an unwillingness to carry out your 
contractual obligations. 

“You must know that reducing wages is not the solution 
for the present stagnation of business. Slack work is not 
a local condition. It is nationwide, and union and non- 
union fields alike are affected. A lower wage in union 
fields is not going to create a demand for coal; it will only 
force a still further reduction in the non-union fields and 
wages and living conditions to a still lower level. 

“Your bad faith is further evidenced by the action of your 
company and others in arranging to shut down certain 
mines at the holiday season in an effort to break the spirit 
of the miners and induce them to accept work at lower 
rates and on a non-union basis, And now at Amsbry, Pa., 
you have served five days’ eviction notices on five families 
whose only offense is that the breadwinners are local officers 
in the miners’ union and resist your efforts to force them to 
accept lower wages. 

“With winter upon us, with no other homes available, 
during the Christmas season a five-day eviction notice is 
nothing short of inhuman. The United Mine Workers insist 
on your complying with the provisions of the joint agree- 
ment and upon fair treatment of employees. If argument 
will not prevail, we shall use. every means in our power to 
compel your observance of your obligations under the con- 
tract. We await your answer.” 

Under date of Dec. 19, Mr. Watkins sent the following 
reply: 

“Your telegram of Dec. 17 relative to our policies would 
not warrant a reply if it was not so evidently another at- 
tempt on your part to fasten your union’s absurd and pau- 
perizing wage policy on the workers of this district. You 
are now seeking an opportunity to appeal through prejudice 
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and fear, since you have no longer an appeal to reason. 
The responsibility for the terrible situation into which Dis- 
trict No. 2 has been drawn is being placed by all thinking | 
men where it belongs, and that is on the ignorant and stub- 
born policies of the district and the national officials of the 
U. M. W. of A. 

“You had notice nine months ago from me and my asso- 
ciates of the depths of misery into which you could drag 
central Pennsylvania unless you met us and made a reason- 
able modification of our present wage scale. Instead of 
meeting us you arrogantly refused even to discuss a situa- 
tion which was as vital to the men you pretend to represent 
as it was to us. We and they together are reaping the 
result of your folly. Instead of heeding our warning you 
have deliberately concealed from your members the fact 
that more than 70 per cent of a normal weekly production 
of soft coal has been mined during this entire year in the 
United States. You have deliberately blinded them to the 
fact that they could have had their full share of the nation’s 
business this year and next year by accepting a moderate 
wage reduction. : 

“We have lost six million tons of our business this year 
to the non-union fields in addition to the amount lost on 
account of the general depression. Unless a reduction is 
secured within thirty days I warn you that you have con- 
demned the men in this field to fifteen more months of the 
worst privation the district has ever known. Our only 
chance to secure orders and work for them lies between now 
and March 31, when the sales-contract season closes for the 
succeeding year. It is a pity you have no conception of the 
present situation and know so little of how coal is marketed. 

“You allude to five families in Amsbry who have been 
asked to vacate our houses. No tenant of any of our dwell- 
ings has ever been or ever will be removed under the cir- 
cumstances which you so unscrupulously picture. On the 
other hand, no tenant who persistently connects himself with 
an illegal traffic in liquor or interferes with the peaceful 
or social pursuits of his neighbors will be tolerated for long 
in our dwellings or employed by the company. I am glad 
to say that we are now able at least to shelter, rent free, 
in our houses, several hundred families deprived of work 
by the rule or ruin tactics of your organization. They can- 
not buy necessities with war-time wage rates. I have been 
fighting for nine months to get them pay envelopes. 

“This company has observed every rate and condition of 
the contract to which you refer despite the many times it 
has been broken by union leaders and committees. Last 
week I notified our people at twenty of our idle mines 
that I had exhausted every effort to secure orders for them 
at the present scale and had abandoned all hope of starting 
work again until a reduction in wages was agreed to. They 
were entitled to know this, so they could decide how and 
where they would live next year. I now notify them that 
if any of the men at our idle mines come to me and ask 
for work at reduced rates, which because of the reduced 
cost of necessities permit them to maintain the accustomed 
standard of living, then I will do everything in my power 
to secure orders for them and help them all I can, which 
is more than you are doing. In view of the tone of your 
telegram and the threats made against me and my com- 
pany, I do not care to receive any further communication 
from you.” 


Argument on Appeal from Reading Plan 
Of Segregation Set for Jan. 16 


RGUMENT on the appeal of certain common stockhold- 

ers from the Reading segregation plan as approved in 
the District Court in Philadelphia will be heard by the U. S. 
Supreme Court Jan. 16, 1922. Announcement that the date 
would be advanced was made in Washington, Monday, Dec. 
12. The petition filed in the Philadelphia District Court in 
behalf of certain common stockholders of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey to set aside the sale of that railroad’s 
holdings in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. to the Rey- 
nolds syndicate does not constitute a separate action at 
law but was entered as part of the general Reading segre- 
gation proceedings. 


December 29, 1921 


Coal Industry Will Testify in Rate 
Reduction Hearing 


_ Reopening Delayed Till Jan. 11—National Coal Asso- 
ciation to Present Bituminous Operators’ Case— - 
Cushing and Cochrane for Wholesalers 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent 


ESTIMONY from the coal industry in the rate reduc- 
tion case has been assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for Jan. 19 and 20. Under this arrangement 
the representatives of the coal industry would follow im- 
mediately after the railroads’ witnesses, preceding those 
of the other industries which will present arguments for 
specific commodities. An effort is being made to effect a 
rearrangement of the schedule so as to allow the coal 
testimony to be taken at a later date. It is a more difficult 
task to gather the necessary information from the coal 
industry than from any other industry which is to be heard, 
and for that reason it is thought probable that the commis- 
sion can be induced to change the assignment so as to 
allow more time for the collection of the necessary data. 
The case of the bituminous producers is to be presented 
by the National Coal Association. This was decided at a 
meeting of the association’s railroad relations committee 
in Washington Dec. 21. Some are of the opinion that argu- 
ments should be made by representatives of the different 
districts, but in view of the emphasis which the commis- 
sion places upon its disinclination to consider the matter 
from a local standpoint it was decided to leave the presenta- 
tion entirely in the hands of the national association. The 
hope was expressed that the industry’s entire case would be 
presented by one witness. J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president 
of the National Coal Association, was selected for this task. 
He will be assisted, however, by an advisory committee 
composed of J. G. Bradley, president of the association; 
EK. C. Mahan, chairman of the railroad relations committee; 
John Callahan, traffic manager for the association, and 
Rush Butler, the association’s chief counsel. 


BITUMINOUS OPERATORS TO TAKE BROAD ECONOMIC LINE 


The manner in which the case of the bituminous producers 
is to be presented has not been worked out in detail. It is 
certain that it will follow the broadest economic lines, as 
there is great difference in opinion among coal producers 
as to just what should be done in the matter of rate reduc- 
tion on coal. The efficiency of the transportation machine 
is a matter of such moment to the coal industry that some 
operators greatly fear that even a 10-per cent reduction 
when applied to a commodity moving in such volume as 
does coal would deplete the carriers’ revenue to the point 
where all concerned would suffer. Operators who furnish 
relatively small amounts of railroad fuel and who are more 
concerned with rates of freight take a different view. They 
point out that it is a fallacy to conclude that reduction of 
rates means a reduction of revenue. They contend that it 
has been_demonstrated clearly by the experience of the last 
year that rates can be made so high as to diminish revenue 
and that by lowering the cost of transportation, streams 
of traffic will be unfrozen and while the rate of profit to 
the railroads will be less, the aggregate revenue will be 
greater. 

The reopening of the hearing has been postponed from 
Jan. 9 to Jan. 11. The commission has announced the fol- 
lowing allotment of time: direct testimony of carriers, Jan. 
11-14; cross examination of carriers’ witnesses, Jan. 16-18; 
coal and coke, Jan. 19 and 20; ore, furnace materials, and 
iron and steel articles, Jan. 21-23; sand and gravel, brick, 
lime, cement, gypsum and asphalt, Jan. 24-25; lumber and 
forest products, Jan. 26-27; fertilizer and materials, sul- 
phuric acid, phosphate rock, Jan. 28; testimony of public 
and shippers as to general aspects of the case, Jan. 30 to 
Feb. 4; vegetable oil and soap, Feb. 8; grain, flour and 
agricultural products, Feb. 9; live stock and packing-house 
products, Feb. 10; petroleum and petroleum products, Feb. 
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11; canned goods and wholesale groceries, Feb. 15; fruits 
and vegetables, Feb. 16-17; milk, cream and dairy products, 
Feb. 18; beverages and beverage containers, and waste 
material, Feb. 20; other commodities, Feb. 21-22. 

The rate hearing has been considered by the executive 
committee of the American Wholesale Coal Association and 
George H. Cushing and Ira C. Cochrane have been de- 
signated to represent the wholesalers. The commission has 
consolidated with this case the individual petition already 
filed by the Wholesale Coal Association. Mr. Cushing will 
contend that 1917 rates should be the basis used in the cal- 
culation of rate and service charge adjustments. He will 
contend that the public will benefit most if the reduction is 
confined largely to the heavy basic commodities. As there 
is some difference of opinion as to what constitutes a basic 
commodity, Mr. Cushing in his presentation will define it 
as follows: “In a transportation sense, a basic commodity 
is a product of the earth in the form in which first offered 
commercially for rail transportation.” 


Coal Bids Asked for Ohio Institutions 


IDS will be opened at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 4 by Rus- 

sell V. Johnson, State Superintendent of Purchases, for 
24,800 tons of coal for state institutions, as follows: 9,000 
tons of mine-run or nut, pea and slack for the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary, f.o.b. at institution; 11,000 tons of mine-run or nut, 
pea and slack for the Columbus State Hospital, Columbus, 
f.o.b. at institution; 1,300 tons of mine-run or lump for the 
State House, Columbus, delivered to the basement; 3,500 
tons of mine-run or nut, pea and slack for the Longview 
Hospital, Carthage, near Cincinnati, f.o.b. institution. 


Food Costs Fell 1 Per Cent mn ‘November 


OOD costs for the average family in the United States 

were 1 per cent. lower in November than in October, 
according to Labor Department estimates. The compilation 
of the estimates was made from reports of prices of forty- 
three food articles to the department’s Statistical Bureau by 
retail dealers in fifty-one cities. 





No SELECTION OF A SECRETARY has been made-as yet by the 
Smokeless Coal- Operators Association. - It is understood 
that the selection of a successor for E. J. McVann will not 
be hurried and for the present the association will not main- 
tain a Washington office. Mr. McVann declined re-election 
so as to be able to devote his entire time to the practice of 
law in Washington. 





Cut in Export Coal Rates Delayed by 
Opposition from New England 


PPOSITION from New England has blocked, at 

least temporarily, the plan to put into effect 
an immediate reduction of export rates on coal. The 
‘committee which is considering the whole export 
situation met Dec. 22 at the offices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington, at which time 
it was revealed that the opposition to the proposed 
rate reduction has caused the railroads to hesitate 
in putting through a plan that. was generally favored. 
The effort has not been abandoned and will receive 
additional consideration at the hands of the railroad 
executives concerned. W. V. Hardie, director of traffic 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
selected as the committee’s chairman. He explained 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has no 
authority to act in a case of this kind without hearings 
and without complying with the other formalities of 
such procedures, which would take weeks, if not 
months. 
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Who Was Victor by the Chicago Decision 
In the Borderland Coal Case? 


IKE the Battle of Jutland, there are many views of 
what happened to the Borderland suit and to Judge 
Anderson in the Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago, 
chronicled in these columns last week. Whose victory is it? 
The following is from a news story sent out from Charles- 
ton to papers in a union field the day following that on 
which the Chicago judges handed down their decision; among: 
other things it is based on a formal statement given out 
by Mr. Olmstead, chairman of the labor committee of the 
Operators Association of the Williamson Field: 

Though superficially regarded as a modification of Judge 
Anderson’s ruling, actually the appellate court has broad- 
ened the scope of the case, explicitly stating as facts beyond 
legal disproof points hitherto bones of contention. <A 
significant feature of the court’s decision, operators’ 
counsel] declared, is that it virtually warns operators of the 
Central Competitive Field, who today stand indicted in 
Judge Anderson’s court, that they are liable to heavy fines 
and imprisonment for their part in the “gigantic con- 
spiracy” between them and mine workers’ officials, when 
they appear for trial in January. 

Comment here was to the effect that the decision really 
is of vast political significance because of this feature, in 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals virtually offers the 
central field operators a loophole by which to escape federal 
prosecution through immediate abolition of the check-off. 

“The court explicitly states,” said operators’ counsel, 
“that it finds evidence of a ‘gigantic conspiracy’ between 
the United Mine Workers of America and operators of the 
Central Competitive Field. It virtually commands Judge 
Anderson to restrain the mine workers’ officials from col- 
lecting money outside the state for organization purposes 
in West Virginia, from buying arms or in any way inter- 
fering with the peaceable operation of the mines in this 
state. Furthermore it declares that while the check-off 
cannot be prevented if it is voluntary on the part of the 
workers, if it is involuntary it is part of the ‘conspiracy.’ 
And we have all the evidence necessary,” counsel added, 
“to prove that the check-off is involuntary and therefore 
is illegal.” 

The authority given Judge Anderson to prohibit further 
efforts to organize Mingo County and other dependent coal 
fields of the state means, moreover, that the tent colonies 
at Lick Creek and other points near Williamson must go 
and that all other warlike efforts of the miners to organize 
the field must cease. 


More Bituminous Miners Worked, for Less 
Pay, in November Than in October 


MPLOYMENT conditions in November, 1921, as tabu- 

lated by the U. S. Department of Labor through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from reports by representative 
establishments in 13 manufacturing industries and in bitu- 
minous coal mining indicate, in comparing the figures of 
November, 1921, with those of identical establishments for 
November, 1920, that in 8 industries there were increases 
in the number of persons employed, while in 6 there were 
decreases. The largest increase, 74 per cent, is shown in the 
woolen industry. Men’s ready-made clothing shows an in- 
crease of 54.1 per cent and hosiery and underwear an in- 
crease of 38.3 per cent. The most important decreases are 
33.1 per cent in iron and steel and 25.2 per cent in car build- 
ing and repairing. There was a decrease of 10.6 per cent 
in bituminous coal mining. 

Five of the 14 industries show increases in the total 
amount of the payroll for November, 1921, as compared 
with November, 1920, and 9 show decreases. The most im- 
portant percentage increase, 58.2, appears in the woolen 
industry. Iron and steel show a decrease of 64.2 per cent 
and both car building and repairing and paper-making a 
decrease of 38 per cent. The decrease in bituminous coal 
mining was 34.4 per cent. 
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In comparing November, 1921, with October, 1921, 5 in- 
dustries show increases in the amount of money paid to 
employees and 9 show decreases. The largest increases are 
7 per cent in paper making and 6.2 per cent in iron and 
steel. Silk shows a decrease of 13.5 per cent and auto-_ 
mobiles a decrease of 8.5 per cent. There was a decrease 
of 6.2 per cent in bituminous coal mining. 


Armed Pickets Keep Men Away From Mines 


ERIOUS disorders followed the attempt of the manage- 

ment of the Panama mine, near Moundsville, W. Va., 
to operate that mine when the men went on strike to de- 
termine who should be employed by the management. The 
mine had been closed down for a time and had resumed 
operations. On Dec. 14 the strikers planted pickets to 
prevent anyone from going to work in the mines. Many of 
them, having firearms, attempted to assault miners when 
they arrived at the plant in taxicabs. Women armed with 
bricks were conspicuous among the pickets. Deputy 
sheriffs were posted near the mine to protect the workmen, 
but the state police on their arrival restored order. Several 
foreigners were arrested on Dec. 14 for assaulting workmen 
and three others on the following day for interfering with 
workmen, one of the three being a woman. Later a police- 
man was assaulted because he had arrested the woman. 


Seeks Early Decision on Constitutionality 
Of Kansas Industrial Court Law 


TTORNEY GENERAL HOPKINS of Kansas has re- 

quested the U. S. Supreme Court to advance for early 
argument the case brought by the United Mine Workers 
Union of Kansas attacking the constitutionality of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations law. The case is 
No. 451 on the docket and unless advanced will not be heard 
for months and probably not until the next term. 

The Attorney General contends that the administration 
of the law has been hampered by the mine-union leaders, 
who are declared to be agitating and urging disregard and 
disobedience of the law, and openly defying the law. He 
says laws similar to the Kansas law have been under con- 
sideration by various states, that such an act is being 
urged upon the national Congress, and that it is im- 


portant that the court pass an early opinion as to its 
constitutionality. : 


Would Reduce Prices to “Proper Levels” 


TTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY has directed the 

Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice 
to investigate retail prices, including those on fuels, in an 
effort to reduce them to proper levels. While no details 
as to the investigation were announced the Attorney General 
said retail prices are too high in many places. Co-opera- 
tion of the Department of Commerce and the states in 
reducing prices will be sought. 


Hall and Aitchison Renominated to I. C. C. 


RESIDENT HARDING has renominated Commissioners 

Hall and Aitchison for new terms as members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It had been rumored that 
one of these commissioners would retire. 





ANALYSES OF SOUTH SOMERSET COUNTY COALS. — In the 
axticle entitled “Analyses of South Somerset County Coals,” 
Nov. 10, 1921, vol. 20, p. 757, errors in interpretation and 
subsequent bracketing make the following corrections nec- 
essary: Merchants No. 8 mine should be credited to the 
Merchants Coal Co.; Consolidation No. 112 to the Con- 
solidation Coal Co.; John Wills Nos. 2 and 3 to the John 
Wills Coal Co.; Penn Mar Mines Nos. 2 and 3 to the 
Brothers Valley Coal Co.; Linmer and Coronet No. 3 belong 
respectively not to the Ursina Fuel Co. or the Black 
Coal Co. but some other parties not known to the State 
Geological Survey. 
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Frelinghuysen Again Urges Action 
On Coal Stabilization Bill 


Disclaims Intent to Regulate the Industry—Would 
Throw Light of Publicity on Stocks, Require- 
ments and Reasonableness of Prices 


ENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, delivered 

a speech in the Senate Dec. 22 urging Senate action on his 
bill aimed to stabilize the coal industry through the gathering 
and publication of information by the government as to 
coal production and prices. The Senator was bitter in his 
attacks on the National Coal Association, charging it with 
lobbying against the bill and saying that the cost of 
administration of the proposed legislation would not exceed 
that paid by the association to its lawyers to fight legisla- 
tion in Congress. 

“Turn on the light” was the theme running through the 
Senator’s address, he insisting that the government and the 
country were -in the dark as to stocks, requirements and 
reasonableness of coal prices. 

He criticized anthracite prices, saying that for the country 
as a whole they had advanced in price 52c. a ton from 
July 15, 1920, to July 15, 1921, although other prices had 
been falling. While willing to concede reasons advanced 
for high prices by the coal interests, he insisted that the 
public had no means of testing their truth, which would be 
possible with systematic quarterly collection of statistics 
by a government department. 

Extracts from the Senator’s speech follow: 

“When I last addressed the Senate on the day the 
seasonal coal-rate bill was sent back to committee, I said 
the coal question would not down. It has not downed. 
I was convinced then that the situation was critical. 
Nothing has since occurred to weaken my conviction. The 
coal question is right here today, staring us in the face. 


DENIES PURPOSE OF BILL IS REGULATORY 


“T said of Senate bill 1807 (stabilization bill) that it was 
meant simply to turn on the light. To call it regulation 
is to pervert the English language. Its only purpose is 
to throw the light of publicity and understandng on an 
industry which I and my associates on the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee had come to realize did not know itself. 
The bill was opposed by an organized lobby of the coal 
interests, who were afraid of the light and who wanted the 
people to continue to walk in darkness. 

“To say that the Government of the United States is 
in the dark about these day-to-day facts of the coal supply 
is to charge that government with criminal negligence, 
but I can prove the charge on four counts. 

“There is only one thing that we know regularly about 
the coal supply, and that is the production. But production 
alone will not tell the story. We must know also what 
the relation of production is to requirements. 

“T say we are in the dark about stocks. About 
once a year, when the situation looks desperate, some 
department does make a hurried, inadequate investigation 
of the amount of coal in storage. In fact, such a hasty 


stock taking has just been made by the Department of- 


Commerce. But the issuance of these sporadic reports 
may do as much harm as good. 

“T say we are in the dark about requirements. Fore- 
casting requirements is simply a matter of patient keeping 
of records, but the records are not being kept. We do not 
know what the current rate of consumption is. 

“I say we are in the dark about prices. Except for the 
retail prices quoted by the Department of Labor, we have 
no official records of what prices are being asked. 

“And lastly, we are in the dark concerning the reason- 
ableness of the price. One reason why production has 
fallen off so tremendously is that buyers are puzzled and 
uninformed. They are waiting for the price to come down. 
They will not trust the siren song of the coal man. When 
the coal operator advises them to ‘Buy now, the price is 
down to rock bottom,’ they put his statement down to 
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propaganda. The whole matter turns on a question of 
fact; on what is the present cost of producing coal. But 
the buyer can’t find out. I can’t find out. You can’t find out. 

“Now it would be a simple matter to find out about 
these things as provided in the publicity bill. All that is 
needed is to turn on the light. All that is needed is to 
designate some government agency to do the work. Why 
the total cost of administering the bill would be less than 
what the National Coal Association pays its lawyers to fight 
legislation in this Congress. 

“So much for what the public does not know about 
bituminous coal. Turn, now, to anthracite. So far as 
hard coal is concerned, the figures show plenty of coal 
produced and transported. They show that up to the end 
of October, 74,400,000 short tons of anthracite coal had 
been produced. This compared favorably with the record 
for preceding years. That much we know about the hard- 
coal supply. But we are in the dark about other things 
of the simplest and most elementary sort. Will anyone 
explain why, with a supply ahead of last year, the retail 
price of anthracite is higher today than it was a year ago? 

“T do not wish to be unjust to the coal men. I know 
what the explanations are that they offer for advances in 
the price of anthracite. The high cost of materials, a dull 
market for steam sizes, an increase in wages last summer, 
the increase in freight rates; these ofit-repeated explana- 
tions are familiar to every member of this body. The point 
I am making is that the public has no means of testing 
the truth of the explanations. 

“We do not know because we are not permitted to know. 
We cannot find out what the costs are because the National 
Coal Association has put out the eyes of the government by 
the injunction in the Maynard coal case. 

“We may recall that if increased freight rates are an 
element in the increased price, that increase has gone 
largely into the pockets of the anthracite coal-carrying 
roads, which own the mines, and that these roads were 
already among the most prosperous in the country. 

“We do know, according to the Baltimore Sun of June 7, 
that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. made 
profits of $6,672,000 in 1920, as against $2,464,000 in 1916, 
an increase of 170 per cent. We know that the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., having for the last ten years or 
more paid 13 per cent regularly, on March 5, 1921, paid 
a cash dividend of 150 per cent. 

“The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. paid 
10 per cent annually from its inauguration in 1909 until 
1912. In 1913 it paid 30 per cent and in 1914, 20 per cent. 
In 1915 it paid 60 per cent. In 1916 it paid 20 per cent. 
In 1917 it paid 100 per cent—60 per cent in cash, and 40 
per cent in Liberty Bonds and notes of Great Britain. In 
1918 it paid 40 per cent, the 30 per cent extra being in 
Liberty Bonds. In 1919 it paid 10 per cent, and in 1920, 
10 per cent cash and a stock dividend of 75 per cent. 

“T say to you that the question of whether a gigantic 
combine is demanding extortionate prices for a necessity of 
life is one that no democratic government can ignore and 
live.” 


Wholesale Prices in November Recede 
Slightly from October Level 


A SLIGHT drop in the general level of wholesale prices 
is shown for November, as compared with October, 
according to information gathered by the U. S. Department 
of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
bureau’s weighted index number, based on 327 commodities 
or price series, stands at 149, compared with 150 for the 
preceding month. 

The largest decreases took place among farm products, 
particularly cotton, wheat, rye, cattle, hogs, sheep and 
poultry. Clothing and metals also were cheaper than in 
the month before. No change in the general price level 
was reported for the groups of foods, chemicals and drugs, 
house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. In 
the groups of fuel and building materials prices averaged 
higher than in October. 
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ECEMBER production of bituminous coal the 
D lowest at this season for many years and prices 

on the spot market just about what the buyer 
offers mark the end of a year’s coal trade that can best 
be epitomized in the words of the old-song “Soft and 
Low.” 

The week’s output (Dec. 12-17), barely 7,000,000 
tons, is the third in a row of what is expected to be a 
longer series at that level. No report or opinion on the 
condition of the coal trade, either hard or soft, carries 
much hope or expectation of better demand without a 
period of hard winter weather. 

Coal is not the only: business that languishes by 
reason of the continued mildness of the weather. Several 
branches of the clothing industry and rubber footwear, 
like the retail coal business, are waiting for hard and 
continued frost. In the Middle West they are saying 
that six weeks of real winter will be required to deplete 
the retailer’s stock of coal and bring him into the 
market. The largest producer of domestic coal in 
Illinois has closed down, or will soon do so. 


CONSUMPTION UNREASONABLY LOW; SAG TEMPORARY 


Now there is nothing unusual in the non-operation of 
mines in the summer, but. it is very unusual in the 
winter. This one incident practically paints the picture 
for the whole coal industry today—anthracite as well 
as bituminous coal; more coal above ground than con- 
sumers need. Consumption of coal is low, lower in fact 
than many suspect, but the sag is temporary. As 
evidence of this is the fact that for several weeks there 
has been more business in January deliveries than in 
December. 

CoAL AGE Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
gained one point this week, going from 83 to’ 84, 
Definite suspension of production in even the non-union 
fields and the falling off in supply of fine coal consequent 
on diminished call for domestic sizes have pulled the 
steam market part way out of the hole. The gains are 
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in part sentimental, but they are real nevertheless and 
by no means local; Clearfield, Pocahontas, Cambria, 
Somerset, Fairmont, Kanawha, southern Illinois and 
Hocking all contributed some strength to the market. 
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Anthracite production is falling off for the same 
reason as that of bituminous coal—the warm weather 
and overstocked bins in retail yards. Company prices 
are firm but independent prices are weakening, espe- 
cially on the less-favored family sizes. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production again declined during the week ended Dec. 17, 
according to the Geological Survey. The total output was 
7,046,000 net tons, as compared with 7,298,000 in the pre- 
vious week. Loadings on the first two days of Christmas 
week indicate. a further decrease in production for that 
period. 

Production for the first 296 days of the year was 393,548,- 
000 net tons, the lowest for that period in any of the last 
five years. On Nov. 1 commercial consumers had a reserve 
of 47,000,000 tons, but since that time production has been, 
less than consumption. Buyers have had several factors in 
mind in curtailing their orders, but the first of the year 
will see the removal of the war tax on freight and the 
passing of the inventory period, which is always a reason 
for cutting down on current orders. Coal men see in this 
the re-entry of the buyer in the market, at least to the 
extent to which he has depleted his reserve in the last 
sixty days. 

_ The trade also expects that caution will prompt -con- 
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sumers to anticipate any labor disturbance over the new 
wage scale by providing additional stocks ‘in the interim. 
Inquiries for future tonnage are increasing but operators 
are not generally inclined to tie up their coal over the’ first 
quarter of 1922, feeling that during that period they may 
have an opportunity to recoup their losses by holding their 
coal against spot offers. 

Retailers obtained only a slight increase of business from 
the recent colder weather. As has been said so many 
times, the householder is not buying in the usual quantity, 
being inclined to go through the winter on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Retail yards are jammed with high-priced coal, 
which is hard to work off especially when it is considered 
that stocks can now be replaced from the mines at figures 
much lower than existed when the dealer bought heavily. 
Some of these low spot prices are being reflected at retail 
by the smaller firms who were financially unable to stock 
up two months ago, which works to the further disad- 
vantage of the average retailer. 

New York and Philadelphia houses have postponed their 
selling efforts until the new year, when they feel that 
buyers may “lay off’? the stock pile. Cleveland reports 
‘nothing doing,’ but the heavy draught on stock piles 
presages an early return of demand. The Cincinnati mar- 
ket is featureless but for the strength in steam coals. Ac- 
cumulations at that gateway have been pared down and 
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the lack of distress coal permits more stable quotations. 
The Northwest is experiencing sub-zero temperatures, bring- 
ing a rush of smalledomestic orders, but. industrial fuels 
are still sluggish. 

New England trading is very ragged. Receipts by water 
and rail are now about equal, the latter being largely rail- 
road contract fuel, which is the mainstay of all-rail ship- 
pers. Coastwise business is taking whatever spot tonnage 
can be found, as ‘present rail rates are too far out of line 
to permit competition with water-borne coals. Marine 
houses are scratching for business and 75c. freights from 
Hampton Roads are not unlikely. 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 




















Market aoe 28 Dec. 12 Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Market Nov. 28 Dec. 12 Dec. 19 Dec. 26 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 1921+ Quoted 192] 1921 1921 1921f 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus,... $4.35 $3.60 $3.60 $3.45@3.70: Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $0.95 $1.15 $1.15 $1.10@$1.25 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 2.35 2.20 2.15 2.10@2.25 Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.15 3.00 2.85@ 3.15 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 1.60 1.65 1.55 1.50@1.75 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 2.05 2.05 2.00 1.90@ 2.00 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 4.00 3.10. 3.10 2.50@3.75 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.35 1.55 1:60 1.65@ 1.75 
Pocahontas mine run..... Chicago..... 2.35 2.25 2.25 2.00@2.75 
Pocahontas lump......... Cincinnati... .... 3.25 3.25 3.00@3.50 Midwest y 
Pocahontas mine run..... Cincinnati... .... 2.25 2.10 2.00@2.25 Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.65 3.80 3.80 3.25@4.05 
Pocahontas screenings. .. Cincinnati... .... 1.40 1.40 3,50@1.75 Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.75 --2.75 2.90 . 2.75@3.00 
*Smokeless mine run...... Boston...... 4.80 4.80 4.80 4. aoa te Franklin, Ill. screenings. . . Chicago..... 1.85 1.80 2.05 1.90@2.25 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80@2.35 Central, Til. lump......... Chicago..... 3.35 3.35 3.10 2.75@3.50 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2.35 2.35 2.35 2,25@2.70 Central, Ill, mine run..... Chicago..... 22332 90s 2: 50 eet 2527 
Somerset mine run.. . Boston...... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.60@2.00 Central, Tl. screenings. . . Chicago..... 1.25 1.70 1.80 1.85@2.10 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90@3.20] Ind. 4th Vein lump.. hicago..... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.00@3.75 
Pool 1 (Navy spepcdard ys Philadelphia.. 3.15 «3,00 2:3.00 ©2:75@3:25 Ind. 4th Vein mine run.. . Chicago eee 2543. 2.99 9 2eT5 9 8 HOGS 00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. 2,60" 25302235 2.35 of Ind. 4th Vein screenings... . Chicago..... 1.70 1.90 2.15 1.380@2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low VoL). New York... 2.35 2.40 2.20 2.20@2.40] Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.60@3.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). - Philadelphia.. 2.35 2.35 2.30 2.10@2.50 Ind. 5th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.15@2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol... Baltimore.. 2.40 2.10 2.15 2.10@2.25 Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. . Chicago..... 1.35 1.55 1.65 1.75@2.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.05 2.05 2.00 1.85@2.15 Standard lump........... St. Louis 2.85 2.80 2.60 2.75@3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia.. 2.10 2.05 2.00 1.90@2.10J Standard minerun....... St. Louis 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.90 
Pool 10 ye Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.. 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 & Standard screenings...... St. Louis 0.95 1.25 1.25 1.25@1.50 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.85 1.80 1.70 1.70@1.80 West Ky. lump........... Louisville. 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.60@3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.).. - Philadelphia... 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.60@1.80 West Ky. mine run. . Louisville 15900 S175> 15755 —1250@2200 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.. 2205e 12797 — 1.75 1.85 West Ky. screenings. . . Louisville 1.00 1.05 1.40 1.75@1.90 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and BE) s2 New York.. 1.75 1.55 1.55 1.40@1.60 Big Seam lump........... Birmingham.. 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.25@4.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St). . Philadelphia. 12700 1270S oc 555254 461 ‘79 Big Seam minerun....... Birmingham... 2.00 2.00 2.10 1.90@2.30 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.. 15707 1/450"8"1550 1.40 Big ae (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.30 2.30 2.15 2.00@2.30 
Pittsburgh ac’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.65 2.70 2.65 2.60@2.70 §8.E. Ky. lump........... : Louisville... 3.10 3.15 2.85 2.50@3.25 
Pittsburgh mine run ope Pittsburgh... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.10@2.20 S.E. Ky. minerun....... Louisville... ceca Oe. Led De 1 Anta G0 160 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1:40 1.55 1.55 1.60@1.70 _ 8. E. Ky. <creenings...... Louisville.... 1.10 1.00 1.15 1.40@1.50 
Kanawha lump........... Columbus..... 3.10 2.90 2.85 2.75@3.00 §8.E. Ky.lump.......... Cincinnati... .... 3.15 3.15 3.00@3.25 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80@2.00 8.E.Ky.minerun....... Cincinnati... vee 1.55 1.40 1.25@1.40 
wha soreenings...... Columbus.... 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.05@1.25 §.E. Ky. soreenings...... LADORnAD Fee ae 95 1.15 1.10@1.35 
anawha lump........... Cincinnati... .... - 2.50 2.65 2.75@3.00 Kansaslump............ Kansas City. 5,00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Kanawha mine run....... Cincinnati... .... 1.50 1.35 1,15@1.50 Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.25 4.10 4.10 4.00@4.25 
Kanawha screenings...... Cincinnati... ...- 1.15 1.25 1.10@1.95 Kansas sereenings........ Kansas City. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.20 3.05 2.95 2.85@3.20 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
ocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.00 1.95 1.90 1.90@2.00 +Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
e ° e é 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight Dec. 12, 1921 ———Dec. 19, 1921 -———. Dec. 26, 1921+ 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
P36) oo in, ocaen 67, 60@W7 275 .2.. cathe. A ee ees 7.60@: 
2:66 #7. 00@87.50 7.75@ 7-85 $7.50@$7-75 7.75@ 7.85 37150057775 °F 7307 oe 
2.61 6.50@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.25 7.60@ 7.75 
2:66 7.25@ 7.75 7.15@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.25 7.75@ 7.85 
5.63 8. 00* 7.15* 7.50* 7.15% 7. 40* 6.95% 
Philadelphia...) 266 speek, Sonata nO ne aos Biome Ae 8.908 8.25. 7900 8:0 
elphia.... ; 5 ‘ 3 ‘ x N 8.25@ 8.50 .00@ 
Chicago........ 5.63 8.50* 7.40* 7.75* 7.40* 7 box ee eae. 
New York. ..... 2.61 8.25@ 8.50- 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.25  7.90@ 8.10 
Philadelphia... . 2.66 8.50@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 
Chicago........ 5.63 8.25* 7.40* 7.75* 7.40* 7.60* ¥ 20% ya 
New York. ..... 2.47 4.25@ 5.00 6.05@ 6.45 4.75@ 5.50 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 6.00 6.05@ 6.45 
Philadelphia... . 2.38 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
Pea Chicago........ 5.63 6.10% 5. 80* 6. 10* 5. 80% 6. 10* 5.60%. 
Buckwheat No. 1...... New York...... 2.47 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 
Buckwheat No. | Philadelpbia.... 2.38 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3230 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 
PU Osean able ad o-dve. aes New York...... 2.47 1.60 1.75 2.50 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 1.60@ 2.00 2.50 
MU OG sie eget fh aisisiels etkuee-e ase aloe 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
Barley Wilk OFsta.- ote 2.47 0.75@ 1.00 1.50 1.00@ 1. a 1.50 1.00@ 1. xe 1.50 
Barley isiuces tastes, cae Philadelphia. . 2.38 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1. 1.50 1.00@ 1.2 1.50 
Birdseye.............. New York...... YAW oe sae ae ag APIO Di reals cls cies a olese ASAT NA lM ae 8s. ey aR 2.50 


*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. 
+Advanees over previous week shown 1n heavy type, declines in italies. 
a 
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Coal Age Index 84, 400- 
Week of December 
26, 1921. This dia- 
gram shows weekly 
changes in the spot 
prices of bituminous 
coal in the United 
States as a whole. 
All prices are re- 
duced to one figure 
and compared with 
the average govern- 
ment price of 1918, 
taken as 100. Actual 
spot prices for each 

- coal are given in the 
table in this review. 
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Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts were 286,862 
net tons in the week ended Dec. 22 as compared with 256,327 
in the preceding week. The reecnt cut in bunker prices 
has caused a slightly better demand, but many ships still 
prefer to coal up on the cheaper overseas markets. 
Lowered wages in certain non-union fields have failed to 
stimulate production, as the market has all the coal it can 
absorb. A slight return in demand would bring the addi- 
tional orders to these mines, as there is no hope for union 
operations competing on the present scale. Miners are 
extremely dissatisfied over working conditions and in more 
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than one section are making clandestine overtures to the 
operators, seeking lower rates and better working time. 

A total of 23,171,449 net tons were dumped at the Lower 
Lake ports last season—22,412,380 cargo and 759,069 vessel 
fuel—as compared with 23,667,138 tons in 1920, 22,750,392 
in 1919 and 29,388,242 in 1918. The tonnages and relative 
proportion of the coal moved to American and Canadian 
points were almost the same as in 1919. As before, 79 per 
cent went to American ports. Lake Superior American 
destinations took an extra 500,000 tons, which was com- 
pensated by a like decrease in the movement to Lake 
Michigan. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal reflects the domestic sluggishness. 


During the week ended Dec. 17 the output was 1,611,000 net 
tons, compared with 1,703,000 tons in the preceding week. 
A year ago the week’s output was 1,998,000 tons. ; 
The recent spell of cold weather saved the anthracite 
market from going absolutely flat. At that, the increase 
in business was small, household buying resembling that 
in the domestic bituminous market. Price cuts are appear- 
ing in the retail centers, in Philadelphia the eagerness to 
obtain orders causing softening of prices in the form of 
waiving carrying charges. The companies are running 
heavily to storage and are also cutting down their working 
time. Independent quotations have softened further as an 
alternative to closing down. The steam sizes are in slightly 
better position, but are still extremely difficult to move. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production increased to 125,000 net tons 
during the week ended Dec. 17. The furnace coke market 
showed a slight spurt during Christmas week, clearing the 
tracks of bargain lots. A desire to provide stock’ against 
the usual holiday tie-up of coke plants caused the market 
to come to life temporarily. Interest in first-quarter con- 
tracts is being shown, but in the Connellsville region some 
operators have about decided to ship coal and not force 
the coke market to lower levels by too active solicitation 
of contracts. 












Foreign Market 
And Export News 


Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 

GERMANY — Production of coal in 
the Ruhr region during the week ended 
Dec. 12 was 1,631,000 metric tons, ac- 


cording to a cable to COAL AGE. This dam market are: 
is a decline of 150,000 tons from the 


previous week. 


ITaLy — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is weaker, being quoted at 38s. 9d., 
according to a cable to CoAL AGE. The 
quotation on the Genoa market in the 
middle of December was 39s. 


SpAIN—A coal crisis. which threat- 
ened as a result of a strike has been 
avoided by an agreement under which 
the railroads will consume 85 per cent 
Spanish coal on their systems. Thus 
miners will be given a five-day week. 
The Asturian market is still depressed. 
Nominal prices at the pithead, in 


coal. 


congress at Jharia. 


were 314,000 tons. 





a total of 10,320 tons went to Egypt, 
a market not represented in last year’s 
figures. 


NOVEMBER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 


November November 
1920 1921 








pesetas are: Screened, 65; large, 60; 
small gas, 42; small steam, 38 and 
metallurgical coke, 90. 
BELGIUM—There is a better demand 
for all coals and prices are more easily 
maintained both for domestic and in- 
dustrial sorts. The price of coke is 
the main feature for discussion. The 
latest proposal is to equilibrate the 
prices of German Reparation and Bel- 


Erports: 
By rail to 
: = Canada. ic. teen ce 
gian coke so as to give an economic Mexico... ccc oe 843 88502 
average which will enable the metal- ant ——— 
lurgical industry to purchase. otal. ene ee ee 1,480,916 899,354 
, By vessel to . 
HoLLAND.—Quotations on the Rotter- West Indies................. 44,715 20,111 
British coal, 16.75 Beers Sr Saree a 3,644 9,62 
gulden nA 29s. per gross ton cif. ULDEES 5: cin ePotaye ace ete ceo Reker een 117,976 28,014 
No business is being done in American Total. oe Boone Pee 166,335 57,752 
“tenting SA poner a 107,048 26,943 
InpIA—There is a dull demand for Chile a5 00 /6/e'se Fine eittale eo elale a aie 115,295 21,226 
CU le rape eee ee 84,150", > eee 
coal and the Bombay market has been Uruguay....2 000.002 34,087. ag ges 
uncertain, owing to the trade union 7 i gouth America....... 340,580 48,169 
PPANCOs .c58. Sl se eeeee ake 141,437 <~ -ee 
AUSTRALIA — Exports of coal from i ER OEE 214,778 — 47,897 
SW. * r étherlands. {757225 62+ FS 195,391 ee 
Newcastle (N.S.W.) during Novembe Bwedeniucs ante hee ear 39,126 3,720 
Switzerland .....5...90.5.... 22,173eteeae , 
Canada and Mexico Took Bulk of derek ae, ve 1,212,905 51,617 
ORV Ds ove eae stein se: Maite Od seas ee 10,320 
November Coal Exports Other Countries... 1112211! 366,400 11,555 
Exports of bituminous coal barely oa! ——____ —____ 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons and were less tid ke ee eee 1,078,767 
than one-third of the November 1920 nie Fm alapryr pana £5 623. ee 
: : otal Cokoshee me wee at 
figure, as shown in the following table. pte ar exits sim 
Of the total of 1,078,767 tons, nearly __/”ports from 
900,000 went to Canada and Mexico United Kingdom............. 304 6,310 
f 4 Canada.’ .) sad testi nei. 82,220 100,466 
while in the same month last year Japan....02222)222222117! 1,016 1,451 
these countries took less than one-half Australia... Gioia. aut 5,008 16,824 ~ 
of the tonnage exported. Chile and Other Countries........... 2,000 246 
Uruguay failed to import any coal last Total Bituminous........ 90,548 125,297 
month, as was the case with France Total Anthracite........ 1,285 532 
and Switzerland. On the other hand,  TotalCoke............. 2,538 
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British Output Gains as Export Call Improves 


Prices Are Holding Firm—More Collieries Resume Operations with 
Better Demand—American Coal Fast Vanishing from 
Markets Obtained During British Depression 


RITISH production took an upturn 

during the week ended Dec. 10. Ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age, the 
output was 4,855,000 gross tons, as 
compared with 4,693, 000 tons during 
the preceding week. Prices for export 
are generally being maintained and in 
some cases even advanced. Exports 
from South Wales are increasing and 
inquiries are being received from the 
Far East, including India and Japan. 
Deliveries are prompt and running over 
into 1922. The Argentine railways are 
inquiring for 100,000 tons. 

On behalf of the Indian Government 
an inquiry is being made for 250,000 
tons of Welsh and Monmouthshire coals 
for shipment to Indian ports within the 
next twelve months. So far, the aver- 
age monthly shipments from South 
Wales to India from! September to 
November have been 100,000 tons, and 
it is stated that the extra shipment of 
20,000 tons per month to complete the 
contract can easily be undertaken by 
the trade. 

Shipments from the Tyne are steadily 
improving. At the Tyne Commis- 
sioners Meeting at Newcastle recently 
it was reported, that 1,117,484 tons 
were shipped in November, an increase 
of 361,584 tons over November last 
year. 

The Swansea port’s trade figures for 
November were the highest for the 
past three years. The total imports and 
exports amounted to 434,000 tons, com- 
pared with 332,000 tons in the same 
period last year. Coal exports totaled 
260,000 tons, being an increase of 
94,000 tons. 

During November South Wales ex- 
ported around two million tons of coal, 
which is an increase of 100,000 tons 
over the September figure. It is expected 
that this level will be surpassed during 
the next few months, since the entire 
export business is recovering. Of the 
total of 2,000,000 tons, France took 
650,000 and Italy 325,000; the South 
American market absorbed 170,000, 


while British coaling depots took 
250,000. 
Increased production at lowered 


mine wages has been accomplished but 
certain other factors are in need of 
revision. Lower transport rates and 
dock dues are imminent. The most 
serious deterrent to the export coal 
trade is rail and dock charges. Only 
insignificant relief has been afforded 
by a reduction of the latter; railway 


‘England continues. 


rates are also to be reduced by 25 
per cent, but this is likewise short of 
what is required and it is evident that 
a differential in freight rates, favoring 
export tonnage will have to be made 
before coal houses can expect to per- 
manently regain their lost trade. 

The improvement in_ the north of 
Employment is 
now more regular so that the wage 
cuts are somewhat compensated by 
more work. Several collieries which 
have been idle for months are resuming 
and others which have been on short 
time are now at full pressure. 





French Industrial Demand Poor; 
Production Slowly Increases 


The first large shipment of German 
coal imported into Marseilles is re- 
ported. Imports of coal from Germany, 
have been rather small, but 14,182 tons 
arrived from the Ruhr district in one 
shipment in November. 

Demand for manufacturing coals re- 
mains poor, and stocks at the mines on 
Nov. 1 amounted to over 800,000 tons. 
On the other hand, several of the col- 
lieries have booked considerable orders 
for domestic. 

In October, the devasted collieries 
produced 564,151 tons, as compared 
with 510,045 tons in September, while 
the other collieries in the Pas-de-Calais 
raised in the aggregate 712,572 tons, as 
compared with 705,410 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. 





Hampton Roads Tonnage Reduced 


Business was unusually dull, with 
stocks reduced to a minimum due to the 
usual Christmas shutdown in the mines. 
No demand for any coals as seen in the 
market. C.if. quotations for high- 
volatiles were stronger while low- 
volatile coal declined. 

Dealers were “marking time,” ex- 
pecting little revival of business until 
after Jan. 1. New England coal was 
moving, to some extent, with bunker 
business fairly active. Some improve- 
ment in general shipping recently has 
had a tendency to increase this feature 
of the trade. 

Freight rates were unchanged coast- 
wise, and slightly reduced, on the spot, 
for foreign cargoes, which showed a 
very slight improvement during the 
week. 

Shipments of coal from Hampton 
Roads will amount to 15,000,000 tons 
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in 1921, as against 21,000,000. tons for 
1920. ‘The 1919 record was slightly 
over 12,000,000 tons dumped at all 
piers. The "Newport News piers have 
shown a decided falling off this winter, 
while the Norfolk & Western and Vir- 
ginia have practically held their own. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 

Dec. 17 Dec. 24¢ 
Pool 9 New York....$5.40@$5.50 $5.25@$5.50 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.25@ 5.35 6.00@5.25 
Pool 9) Philadelphia. . 5.50@ 5.60 5.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 5.25@ 5.45 5.00@ 5.40 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 5.75@ 5.90 6.60@.5.75 
Pool 1 Hamp. Rds... 4.65@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp Rds 4. 15@ 4.25 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds.... 4.45@ 4.55 4.50 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... 5.70@ 5.90 5.55@.5.80 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.55@ 5.65 5.80@ 5.55 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 6.00 5.50@ 5.865 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.65@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds.. 4.75 4.75 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.60 4.50 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... Os. f.0.b. 40s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro. 65s. f.o.b. 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Hisbony.cecten s. f.0.b. 45s. f.o.b 
Welsh, La Plata....... 62s.6d.f.o.b. 628.6d. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Marseilles...... 125fr. f.0.b. 125fr. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s.6d.f.a.s.  42s.6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 42s.6d.f.a.s. 42s.6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Malta......... 45s. f.0.b. & 45s. f.o.b. 
Welsh, St. Michaels.... 60s. t.i.b. F 60s. ee 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 42s.6d.f.a.s. §[42s.6d. f.a 
BortiSaid | 26ec cee 51s. be; f.o.b. £51s.6d. f.0 
Belgian, Antwerp...... 40s. f.0.b. 40s. f.o. s 
Alexandria........... 45s. 45s. 
Bombay erie aoe es ob is 38 rupees 38 rupees 
Capetown... 42s.6d. 42s.6d. 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 
(In Gross Tons) 
—Deo. 17— —Dec. 244 — 


Low High Low High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. Vol. 
French Atlantic....... $8.75 $8.50 $8.65 se 85 
West Italy........... 8.75 8.50 8.70 85 
The:Plates: isos. § 90 & 65 - 80 3: 95 
Havanaitnctecchd sce 6.75 6.50 6.70 6.95 


These quotations are purely nominal and 
as far as can be learned, no business is 
being done in these markets. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Dec. 17. —Dec. 24{—~ 
Admiralty, Large...... 26s. 25s.6d. @ 26s. 6d. 
Steam, Smalls........ 19s. 19s.6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 24s.6d. 25s. 
Best: Qasicge.cc6.0:siss:es%es 22s.3d. 218.6d.@22s.6d. 
Best Bunkers. .... 22s. 213.6d.@ 22s. 


t Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in ttalzcs. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 22, 1921 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Africa: Tons 
Am. S.S. Callabas, for St, Lucia...... 2,501 
For Brazil: 
Br. §.S. Camanu, for Pernambuco... .3,005 
For Colombia: 
ITOT i Sa LiO MR ce eteisie alelelelel gists ene elses 237 
For Cuba: 
Am. §.S. Corona, for Guantanamo... .3,286 
Br. S.S. Sheaf Field, for Havana... .2,318 
Br. S.S. Berwindale, for Havana....7,783 


Am, S.S. Mariana, for San Juan..... 13.194 
Br. Schr. Truro Queen, for St. Johns. 636 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
--Week Ended—, 


Dec. 15 Dec. 22 

N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 
Gara -onenanda. . vere. cere. soDe 1,415 
Mons ONGHANG =) ny iB the to shane 76,061 74,937 
TONS: (UMD E Orgs. acl gis ecomers 121,650 118,798 
Tonnage waiting’... a... 8,300 7,250 

Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
CATSVOT IATL. a sivists sha tins ,095 907 
TOMS LOM, WAG. c hese ols apes 54,750 52,250 
TO TIS VOLLID CUre sarc isws epee iehae 70,852 69,998 
Tonnage waltings .. 2... 3» 1 SOO RSES eats oy 

Cc. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Cars onvhand. ic. cs eee od 1,184 827 
THONSGSONHWANIO 10. < oi. lallels Shans 59,200 41,350 
OTIS, GUIDDEM Jo! ele cteiale wens 36,362 67,331 
MONNASCeWaACINE, ..o.0 as oie oo wereels 915 
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From the Market Centers 


| | Reports 


| a 


New England 





BOSTON 


Further Slump in. Hampton Roads 
Prices — Pennsylvania Shippers Find 
Little Business —Coastwise Freights 
Reflect Trade Dullness — No Improve- 
ment in Anthracite Demand. 


Bituminous—Almost from day to day 
the market gives fresh evidence of its 
unsatisfactory character. Following 
closely the reduction in bunker prices 
at Hampton Roads, certain of the agen- 
cies are offering Navy acceptable 
grades as low as $4.40 per gross ton 
f.o.b. vessel. Quotations on cars Provi- 
dence and Boston for Inland delivery 
have not yet been made on the low basis 
mentioned, except where factors have 
been forced to dispose of coal on de- 
murrage. For the most part, a range 
of $6.25@$6.50 on cars is still quoted, 
although this is not to be taken as a 
sign of any firmness in the current 
market. ; 

On the contrary, trade continues on 
the same ragged basis that has pre- 
vailed now for several months. The 
absence of low quotations on cars is 
due only to extremely light inquiry. 
What orders are heard from are placed 
by small buyers. Were there any com- 
prehensive business in sight, the pur- 
chasing officer would certainly be in 
position to make a trade that from his 
standpoint would compare favorably 
with any “bargain” price hitherto re- 
ported. Reserves are large, especially 
with the railroads, and it would be a 
hardy individual who could now see 
any sign of reaction during January or 
February. 

Both rail and water deliveries have 
sagged further the past fortnight, al- 
though figures indicate that tonnage is 
about equally divided between the two 
routes. The proportion of railroad sup- 
ply coal increases as commercial coal 
drops off, thereby bearing out the trade 
impression that more than any other 
one factor the contracts placed by the 
railroads in the spring have maintained 
rail movement at the level that has 
obtained thus far. The percentage of 
railroad fuel has increased from 18.5 
per cent early in the coal year to about 
385 per cent during November. 

Pennsylvania shippers continue their 
active scratching for business, but re- 
sults are meager. Only in scattered 
instances are mines in central Penn- 
sylvania working more than two days 
per week; the great majority are com- 
pletely shut down. At the Philadelphia 
and New York piers the tonnage 
dumped is almost nil. Bunker business 
at both ports is smaller than ever and 
to an extent Hampton Roads shippers 
are sending cargoes to New York 
with bunker requirements in view. 

In every port there is a surplus of 
tonnage and owners are driving hard 
to place boats. While no material con- 
cessions in rate have yet come to light, 
the trade knows that any reasonable 
offer would be promptly accepted. It 
is quite possible we shall have 5c 


freights quoted from Hampton Roads 
to Boston. This would put the water 
rate, from port to port, on the basis 
that obtained ten years ago. 

Anthracite—All sizes are now easy 
to get. Practically all the shippers 
are looking for orders, and there is 
little in sight for January. 

Retail demand shows no improve- 
ment. Not only are householders buy- 
ing small lots, when they buy, but 
there is real ground for anxiety in the 
price situation, notably in Boston. 
Dealers throughout this territory have 
more than comfortable stocks. Egg 
and pea are still difficult to move and 
independent shippers continue shading 
prices to place current output. 





Tidewater—East 


’ NEW YORK 


Anthracite Continues Dull—Independ- 
ent Premiums Disappear—Steam Coals 
Better and Surplus Grows Smaller— 
Bituminous Demand Quiet—Buyers 
Holding Off until after Jan. 1. 


Anthracite—This market has_ re- 
sponded to the change in weather con- 
ditions, so far as the better grades of 
anthracite are concerned. Independents 
report that the demand shows im- 
provement. The cut in production has 
aided in keeping prices where they are. 

The piers are well filled with all sizes 
and there has been considerable of the 
steam coals loaded in boats. Much coal 
is being placed in storage, while rail- 
road sidings are filled with loaded cars. 

Sales agents and_ shippers. are 
anxiously awaiting the new year to see 
if the removing ef the war tax will 
have have any effect on buyers. It is 
not expected that there will be any 
change in the local situation because of 
it but to points where the freight rate 
is around $4 and higher it is expected to 
result in an improvement. 

Some of the companies continue to 
break down their egg. Stove and chest- 
nut are moving steadily but most of 
the retail trade now insist upon getting 
it straight and not with other sizes. 
With the companies hardly able to move 
their output the independents cannot 
be expected to receive any more than 
company circular for their coals. In 
fact some of them are not receiving 
i circular for either stove or chest- 
nut. 

Steam coals are in better demand. 
Independent quotations are, however, 
below company circular. It was re- 
ported that some distress coal in loaded 
boats was offered last week on a basis 
of $1.75 f.o.b. mine. 


Bituminous—With little prospect of 
increased buying ahead the situation 
shows no improvement. Curtailed 
mining has aided in maintaining prices 
with a slight improvement in one or 
two instances where the coal was short. 
Most of the large consumers, such as 
public utilities, have large stocks in 
their bins but the industrial user will 
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soon be in the market for at least 
necessary requirements. 

The proposed cut in export coal rates 
is looked upon as one means of attempt- 
ing to solve the foreign trade question. 
It is believed that if the reduction is 
made American coal. exporters will 
have an opportunity to compete with 
the English. 

This market is still in the grip of 
low prices. Demands centers almost 
entirely around the better grades while 
the fair and inferior coals are hard to - 
move. There is considerable fuel on — 
the local docks while many loaded bot-— 
toms dot the harbor. At times these 
cargoes are offered at prices below gen- 
eral quotations. 

The holiday spirit hit the coal trade 
early in the week and most_ houses 
withdrew their salesmen until after the 
first of the year. With the mines pro- 
ducing less coal than is consumed it 
is felt that after Jan. 1 buyers must 
get busy and replenish their stocks. 

High-volatile #-in. lump was quoted 
$1.95@$2.10, while #-in. lump gas 
ranged $2.45@$2.60. Other quotations 
included low-volatile slack, $1.35@ 
$1.50; high-volatile slack $1.55@$1.75, 
and gas slack $1.85@$2.10. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cold Weather Helps Anthracite—Buy- 
ing Still Light—Independent Prices 
Shaded Again—Bituminous Demand 
Webkasbier tae Trade almost Van- 
ished. 


Anthracite—With lower tempera- 
tures there has been a slight response 
on the part of the consumer. The time 
was when such weather would have 
brought an avalanche of orders. How- 
ever, there is another way of looking 
at this, for without the spell of severe 
cold the business would have gone 
utterly flat. 

After this experience, almost all in 
the trade are now convinced that the 
winter will be one of moderate business, 
with the dealer always able to get coal 
of some size from his shipper. Buy- 
ing has not been sufficient to prevent 
the shutdown of many collieries, and — 
while the companies have thus far lost 
little time, there is no doubt that the 
last week of the year will see many of 
their mines closed. At this time the 
big producers are Storing heavily of 
pea and egg, and it will only be a short 
time when stove will become trouble- 
some. 

Independent shippers made extreme 
efforts to market their surplus coal 
before curtailing production, and as a 
result even lower prices than last week 
were quoted on occasional lots. Egg 
was to be had at $7.25, a full 50e under 
company price. Quotations on pea were 
more variable. Several independents 
who have been asking company price 
for this size all along, have adjusted 
prices. to their regular customers, 
ranging $5.50@$5.75. 

Retail prices remain weak, so much 
so, that the dealers charging $14.50 for 
stove and nut are quite few, and most 
quotations seem to be drifting toward 
$13.75. Some are cutting the price by 
waiving the carrying charge, which 
usually amounts to 40c, and the con- 
sumer in seeking coal often makes a 
bargain on this basis. ; 

Steam coals have not improved, and 
some very good buckwheat was offered 
at $2.90, although most spot sales are 
at $3. For ordinary coals there is a 
plentiful offering ot $2.50. There is. 
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some expectation of a stiffening in 
steam coals by the first of the year 
should there be a continued suspension 
of mining. 

Bituminous—Buyers seem to have 
gone to the extreme in their determina- 
tion not to buy any more fuel before 
the first of the year. Usually most 
consumers have been much concerned to 
keep up their stocks as the winter ad- 
vances, but the reverse now is the rule, 
and this practice is probably traceable 
as much to an expected freight reduc- 
tion as to any other factor. 

Prices remain about as last week, 
and while there is not the least sign 
of strength, there is just a probability 
there would be further lowering were 
it not for the increased number of 
mines which have closed down. 

The Tide situation offers no encour- 
agement. Even bunkering has slumped, 
as so many vessels are taking advan- 
tage of cheaper fuel on the other side. 





BUFFALO 


Bituminous Trade Grows Less Active— 
Stocks Adequate—Miners Offer to Take 
Wage Cut—Anthracite Slow—Indepen- 
dent Prices Soft. 


Bituminous—Demand is still light 
and prices are far from strong. Re- 
ports of coal offered at badly-slashed 
prices continue and it appears that from 
this time on all the coal the consumers 
can buy is about what they use, for 
their storage space is full. The ex- 
pected buying against the April sus- 
pension is apparently about all done, 
so that the shippers do not look for 
much improvement for quite a long 
time. They do not expect prices to sag 
any further, for they are at bottom 
now. 

No particular improvement in con- 
sumption is taking place. Operators 
and miners are looking into the pros- 
pects of the new wage scale. A Buffalo 
operator advises that he is considering 
an offer from the miners to go back to 
the scale of 1917, which he thinks will 
run close to 50c. a ton less than the 
present scale. The point in question is 
whether the mine, being now closed 
down indefinitely, will start up and give 
the men regular work. 

Prices are still weak, from light de- 
mand, running about $2.75 for Youghi- 
ogheny gas lump, $2.50 for Pittsburgh 
and No. 8 steam lump, $2.25 for Alle- 
gheny Valley and all mine run, $1.50@ 
$1.75 for slack, adding $2.36 to Alle- 
gheny Valley and $2.51 to other coals 
for freight. 

Anthracite — The situation remains 
quieter than usual at this time of the 
year. Nobody will buy more than is 
needed. Even large consumers are 
now taking coal by the single load. 
The idea is that they are not well sup- 
plied with money. If this weather is 
not enough to stimulate buying nothing 
can do it. 

At present independent anthracite is 
selling at about a dollar under the cir- 
cular and mines are running at a slow 
rate. Much attention of an uncomfort- 
able character is directed to the stand- 
ard mines. Some of them are suffer- 
ing from strikes and others are run- 
ning on part time. Report has it that 
little or no work will be done in most 
of them during the holidays. 

Coke—The trade does not improve 
‘materially. Half of the furnaces are 
in operation, with one shutting down 
for want of business. Coke ovens in 
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connection are kept running enough to 
supply them, so that the jobbers do not 
get many orders. They quote 72-hr. 
foundry at $4.15, 48-hr. furnace at 
$3.15 and stock at $2.75 to which add 
$3.64 for freight. 


BALTIMORE 


Holiday Season Finds Trade Very Dull 
—Three Clearances for Export — More 
Seasonable Winter Aids Anthracite. 


Bituminous — The holiday period 
comes with the coal trade very much 
down in the mouth as to the immediate 
business and near-future prospects. 
Unlike other years, no one is especially 
concerned with the fact that mine holi- 
days will cut down the production until 
after the first of the year. There is 
more than enough coal to go round and 
prices are still weak. 

Best steam can be had on line busi- 
ness at $2.25@$2.40 f.o.b. mines. Oc- 
casionally on sharp bunker trading the 
same coals are passing hands on a 
mine basis of $2@$2.20 per net ton. 
Lower-grade coals are a drug on the 
market. 

After the worst export lull for many 
months, the first half of December 
having seen but one vessel cleared from 
this port, a three-ship spurt added a 
little tone during the past week. These 
vessels carried away a total of slightly 
more than 13,000 tons of coal on ex- 
port account. The trade is hoping for 
some readjustment of the foreign ex- 
change, as this is blamed largely for 
present conditions. 

Anthracite—Business has been stimu- 
lated to some extent by more season- 
able weather. The demand is not in 
any sense a rush, however, and the 
reserve in yards and the fairly good 
flow from the mines is able to take 
care of any emergency. Coal men are 
not now anticipating any serious com- 
plications, unless unusually cold 
weather sets in, as the low consumption 
to date has taken care, in considerable 
measure, of the fall-off from normal of 
early deliveries. 








Inland West 


DETROIT 


Coal Users Manifest Little Interest in 
Offerings — Receipts Continue Light— 
Anthracite Market Quiet. 

Bituminous—Not very much coal 
business is being done here. Buyers 
seem to have become so accustomed to 
an attitude of aloofness that offerings 
of high quality stock fail to awaken 
any of the old-time buying interest. 
Very little coal is coming into Detroit, 
aside from the small amount that is 
being delivered to apply on contracts. 

In some instances users of steam coal 
are requesting that shipments be held 
back until after Jan. 1, that they may 
have the advantage of whatever sav- 
ing may be possible in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the war tax on 
freight. 

The market condition harmonizes 
with the sluggishness in nearly all 
lines. This dullness is in some meas- 
ure intensified by the usual pause in 
activities that precedes the holiday 
period and by the fact that in various 
establishments operations are reduced 
to facilitate taking the annual inven- 
tory. 
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“Most of the coal now coming ‘to 


Detroit is said to be from the unorgan- 


ized districts of West Virginia. Ship- 
ments from union producers are prac- 
tically discontinued, with most of these 
mines out of operation. 

West Virginia 4-in. lump is quoted 
$3; 2-in. lump, $2.50; egg, $2.25; mine 
run, $1.75; slack, $1.25. Three-inch 
lump from Ohio is offered at $3; egg 
at $2.25; mine run at $2; slack at $1.50. 
Pittsburgh No. 8 inch and a quarter 
is quoted $2.35; #-in. lump, $2.25; mine 
run, $2; slack, $1.75. Smokeless lump 
ithe is $3.50; mine run, $2.25; slack, 

Anthracite—Sales to householders are 
not attaining the volume shown in pre- 
vious years. Stocks in yards of deal- 
ers are still cumbersome. 





CHICAGO 


Market at Standstill— Less Distress 
Coal — Retailers Overstocked — Steam 
Firm, in Anticipation of Early Demand. 


The Chicago market is no better or 
no worse than it has been during the 
past three weeks. In short, the coal 
industry remains at a standstill. The 
cold weather which came a few days 
ego has not as yet stimulated sales. 
The public continues to be absolutely 
uninterested. 

Smokeless is coming in fair quanti- 
ties but shippers are having great dif- 
ficulty in attempting to get their prices 
back to where they were a month or 
so ago. It is quite possible to buy good 
Pocahontas prepared at prices ranging 
from $2.50 up, and these prices are not 
made on distress coal but on tonnage 
which is to move forward regularly 
trom the mines. 

Very little consignment coal from the 
East has come in since the severe lesson 
learned by some Eastern operators 
three or four weeks ago, when whole 
trainloads of coals had to be sacrificed 
at figures below cost. Present prices 
on smokeless are about right when 
compared with prices obtained for 
other coals from other fields. ° 

Retail dealers are in an unhappy 

frame of mind as they are finding, dur- 
ing this cold weather, no better luck 
in disposing of their coal than in last 
July. The only coal purchased recently 
by the retailers has been coal on de- 
murrage, and this always demoralizes 
the market, so it can be imagined that 
Chicago is not a very good place at this 
time in which to dispose of domestic 
coal. 
* Steam prices continue to hold firm. 
Some quotations have _ strengthened 
during the past few days. Contrary 
to general opinion, the stockyards have 
been operating steadily in spite of the 
strike. It is generally thought that all 
of the large industries will come into 
the market after the first of the year 
in anticipation of a coal strike in the 
spring. Consequently, those having 
steam coals to dispose of are holding 
the market firm. 

Prices on anthracite have also been 
holding firm at circular, although we 
heard of one or two instances where 
some of the independents have cut their 
prices very sharply in order to move 
embarrassing tonnages. Price-cutting 
tactics, however, have been found to be 
unsuccessful. West Virginia and east- 
ern Kentucky coals have practically 
stopped coming in and no change in 
this state of affairs can logically be 
expected until a prolonged spell of very 
cold weather. 
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COLUMBUS 


Trade Continues Quiet—Domestic Cur- 
tailment Strengthens Screenings—Con- 
sumers Reserves Heavy—Retail Prices 
Weaker. 

As the year comes to an end the coal 
trade is in a state of quietude. There 
is neither demand for domestic nor 
steam grades and everyone is playing 
a waiting game. Coal men as a rule, 
however, are optimistic and it is be- 
lieved that better things are in store. 

Retailers are selling only a small 
percentage of the normal tonnage. Do- 
mestic buying is from hand to mouth. 
Retail stocks are large and until they 
are moved there will not be any ap- 
preciable demand for replenishment. 
Some retail price weakness has de- 
veloped. Hocking lump is_ $5.75@ 
$6.25, while West Virginia splints are 
$6.25@$6.75. Pocahontas is steady 
around $9@$9.50; anthracite is $14.50 
@$15. . 

Steam purchasers are waiting until 
after the first of the year. Buying for 
railroad fuel is up to about the usual 
standards but other lines are slow. 
Many manufacturing concerns have 
suspended during the holiday period 
and this naturally reduces the fuel con- 
sumption. Because of the reduction in 
lump production screenings are 
stronger and a considerable amount of 
mine run is being crushed for mechani- 
cal stokers. A survey of the situation 
shows that there are some heavy re- 
serve stocks among the larger steam 
users. 

Production is at a low point. In the 
Hocking Valley the output is below 15 
per cent and the same is true of Pome- 
roy Bend, Cambridge and Crooksville. 





ST. LOUIS 


Cold Weather Stirs Domestic Business 
—Some Improvement in Steam—Usual 
Holiday Duliness. ; 


A cold wave has stimulated domestic 
business to some extent on the cheaper 
grades. 
to mouth on account of the industrial 
depression and scarcity of ready cash. 

The most peculiar situation is one 
that shows practically no movement at 
all of smokeless or anthracite and the 
deliveries of coke have suddenly dropped 
off from what they were a month or 
two ago. Dealers are loaded to the 
limit with storage coal and it is going 
to take considerable cold weather to 
clean up these stocks. 

The general sentiment everywhere is 
to wait until after the first of the year, 
and this attitude is likely to cause an 
advance in the mine price if the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

The Mt. Olive price has been cut 
from $7 to $6.50 retail. Several dealers 
have cut their Standard price from $5 
to $4.75, resenting the attitude of the 
Mt. Olive shippers in cutting the mine 
price after the dealers had laid in a 
heavy supply, causing a loss. 

Retail prices are per net ton, in full 


loads: Carterville, $7.50@$7.75; Mt. 
Olive, $6.50; Standard, $4.75@$5; 
Smokeless, $12.25; anthracite stove, 


$15.75; chestnut, $16; grate and egg, 
$15.50. 


CINCINNATI 
Low Production Increases Slack Price— 
Less Distress Coal—Retail Prices Sag. 
Outside of a slight upturn in the 
price of nut and slack, both low and 
high-volatile, the market has been dull 


Buying is largely from hand- 
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and featureless in the face of the fact 
that production has dropped to its low- 
est ebb and the accumulation at this 
gateway has become practically nil. 
What activity there is to the market is 
built on a false foundation for those 
who see a little rise in price know full 
well that when the mines resume and 
the buyers market again obtains, 
what little advantage has been gained 
will be wiped out entirely. 

Most of the wholesale houses have 
called in their salesmen for the holi- 
days as no one shows any disposition 
to talk of prices for the coming season. 
There have been fewer rejections this 
week than for some time past. This is 
traceable to the fact that there is not 
the variety of coal on wheels to pick 
and choose from. 


Southeastern Kentucky offerings are- 


not playing the part they did and firms 
that have had underbidding circulars 
out are now playing the other side of 
the game and raising their prices with 
each upturn of the market. Bituminous 
nut and slack, while it could be bought 
spot at $1@$1.10, was quoted at $1.35 
and smokeless $1.50@$1.75. Mine run 
lagged and sold $1.15 up for bituminous 
and $2 for smokeless. Lump was in 
poor demand, smokeless at $3@$3.50, 
gas $2.25@$2.50 and splint $2.75@$3. 

Retail prices took another sag, due 
to the increased handling of spot coal. 
Smokeless lump is quoted $8.50@$9; 
mine run $7@$7.25, screenings $6; 
bituminous lump is $7@$7.25, mine run 
$6 and slack $4@$5. 


3 CLEVELAND 


Markets Dead Until After First of 
Year — Stocks Being Depleted — Slack 
Prices Advance as Output Falls—Poca- 
peas Off and Anthracite Up at Re- 
tail. 


The scarcity of slack has become 
more pronounced as the process of cur- 
tailing production of prepared sizes 
gathers momentum. As a result the 
price is moving upward and now ranges 
$1.80@$2. Production is declining and 
the December output will be the lowest 
for the year. The trade is looking for 
improvement in demand early in Jan- 
uary to be followed by a period of 
marked activity in the event of develop- 
ments pointing to a strike in April. 

Predictions of improvement next 
month are based upon the belief that 
stocks accumulated in the fall have 
been greatly reduced. Some snappy 
weather combined with a pick-up in 
industrial activities expected in Jan- 
uary will force consumers into the mar- 
ket, for moderate supplies at least. 
Operators are not seeking contracts 
now for next year. Many of them are 
confident that the possibility of a strike 
will give them an opportunity to re- 
coup some of the losses they have been 
experiencing for the greater portion 
of the current year. 

The sentiment in this district is that 
coal miners will be compelled to accept 
a much deeper wage cut than they are 
looking for at present. This, together 
with the probability of lower freight 
rates, will mean considerably lower 
coal prices. It is recognized the price 
of coal at present is higher than it 
should be to fit into the general scheme 
of readjustment but it is far too low, 
based upon wage and production costs. 
Some distress coal is still appearing 
but much less than was true a few 
weeks ago, because mines have stopped 
producing. 

The retail market has been featured 
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by increases in hard coal prices and 
declines for Pocahontas. . Large dealers 
are quoting $10.50 for shoveled Poca- 
hontas lump and $8.50 a ton for mine 
run. These are declines of about 50c. 
Large companies are receiving con- 
tract coal and their prices naturally 
are higher than many small concerns 
who have been enabled to take advan- 
tage of distress coal on the market. Big 
dealers generally are respecting their 
contracts, as against the time when 
they will need the regularly delivered 
supplies. Anthracite stocks are ample. 
Stove and chestnut is quoted at $14.50 
and egg and grate at $14.25. The re- 
tail trade is expecting benefit from the 
colder weather which is now appearing. 





Northwest 


MILWAUKEE 


Market Extremely Quiet—Mild Weather 
Favors Buyers—Competition in Soft 
Coal Prices. 


Mild weather favors the grouch of 
consumers, who give orders reluctantly 
and sparingly. The Milwaukee road 
has laid off over 4,000 shopmen tem- 
porarily because of the business de- 
pression. The falling off in shipments 
of coal is given as a reason for the 
present dullness. 

Milwaukee is well stocked with coal, 
and this knowledge adds to the back- 
wardness of buyers. Low temperature 
is the only thing that will bring about 
a change. Then there will be a scram- 
ble and congestion of delivery service. 

The balk at the price of anthracite 
has helped the trade in domestic soft 
coal and coke and competition is be- 
ginning to develop. One firm is ad- 
vertising Elkhorn at $10 per. ton, 
delivered, and another firm is offering 
Old Hickory at $9.75. Pocahontas is 
held at $14.25. 

The last cargo of the season arrived 
Dec. 15. Receipts for December aggre- 
gate 56,968 tons of anthracite, and 
7,000 tons of soft coal, making the 
season’s cargo receipts 1,022,645 tons 
of the former, and 2,574,074 tons of the 
latter, or 3,596,719 tons in all, an in- 
crease over the 1920 record of 347,737 
tons. These figures are subject to 
slight revision. 

The close of the season finds the 
yards full to overflowing with soft coal, 
and the anthracite sheds likewise 
crammed. In addition there are six 
cargoes of anthracite afloat, amounting 
to 39,778 tons, and five cargoes of soft 
coal, aggregating 42,850 tons. These 
will be drawn upon during the winter, 
or in the spring will serve to tide over 
any delay in the supply should the ex- 
pected wage scale trouble materialize. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Sluggish Market Continues—Price Cuts 
Necessary to Induce Purchasing — 
Steam and Domestic Consumption Light 
—Dock Shipments Decline. 


There has been no continued cold 
weather calculated to maintain con- 
sumption at a liberal volume. As a 
result, the coal business has been drag- 
ging for weeks, with only a temporary 
variation. : 

It would be possible, if there were 
to be prolonged cold weather for the 


next month, to create a demand for — 


coal, and a market price that would 
allow a profit. But unless something 


— 
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of the kind occurs, the competition and 
heavy stocks in the Northwest mean 
that there will be little chance for busi- 
ness at a profit to the wholesalers. 

Efforts to get steam business have 
resulted in concessions in every direc- 
tion and a general demoralized market. 
Prices have not been maintained and 
the extent of the cut seems to have 
been in range with the urgency of 
desire for the sale, giving a consider- 
able spread on similar grades. 

The industrial demand has shown no 
real sign of picking up. There is now 
and then a little suggestion of improve- 
ment, but it is usually offset by a 
change for the worse in some other 
direction. The big handicap to activity 
in this section is the general depression 
in agriculture. And when the farmer’s 
buying power is restricted to the limit 
it cuts down in all directions. The rail- 
roads are operating light and have a 
much reduced consumption of coal. 

The volume of coal moving off the 
docks has been less during the past 
month than normal, and the tonnage 
moved by retailers both in the cities 
and in the interior is also lighter. 
There is no question that people are 
holding down on their consumption as 
much as possible, and are deferring 
their purchases until the last minute. 

It is confidently expected that the 
strike in the spring will give a little 
demand at full prices for a small ton- 
nage, how much will rest somewhat 
with the extent of the suspension. But 
under the best of circumstances, there 
will not be any heavy tonnage because 
the coal movement in the spring is never 
heavy. The strike will hardly frighten 
people into buying beyond their im- 
mediate needs. They have faced crises, 
real and alleged, for several years past 
and have found that some way is pro- 
vided to fill urgent needs, so will not 
be stampeded into much buying when 
spring is coming on. 





DULUTH 


Domestic Greatly Strengthened by Cold 
Weather — Industrial Coals Continue 
Sluggish — Central Heating Plant 


Planned. 


Shipments from the docks. have im- 
proved materially within the last week. 
Dealers say that shipments right now 
are above normal for this time of the 
year, although the first two weeks in 
December were lifeless. 

Touches of sub-zero weather have 
done much to bring the shipments of 
anthracite to normal. Bituminous is 
still below usual levels, as large manu- 
facturing concerns are not operating. 

Prices are firm with the exception of 
buckwheat, which has dropped from 
$8.50 to $6 at the docks, being offered 
at $8.50 retail. Several dealers have 
combined to urge the use of a mixture 
of buckwheat and nut for heating pur- 
poses. Nut is selling retail at $15.50. 

Endeavoring to heat the whole cen- 
tral part of the city from one source a 
company has been formed with the idea 
of building a central heating plant here, 
which will cost $1,500,000. Difficulty is 
being experienced in obtaining a 
franchise, but it is thought that if this 
is not granted the city will go into the 
matter as a municipal project. Fully 
two-thirds of those business houses 
which would be served by the heating 
plant are known to be strongly in favor 
of some such project. 

Fires on local docks, which were 
proving most troublesome have been 
put out now, and there is thought to be 
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no further danger. Most of the coal 
destroyed was railroad fuel. 








West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail Business Fair— Stocks Are 
Heavy—Operations Hard Hit—Prices 
Firm. 

Dealers report a very fair business 
although sales are not what they ought 
to be at this season. Operators are 
doing the smallest winter business in 
years. Foreign competition and high 
freight rates are upsetting their con- 
nections on the Coast, while locally the 
dealers are not buying much. 

Prices seem to be firm. Production 
in Utah for the first eleven months of 
the year was 3,637,999 tons, compared 
ere 5,346,950 for the same period in 





DENVER 


Retail Stocks Heavy — Production 
Drops — Miners Face Wage Reduction 
or Less Work. 


Operations are at the lowest period 
in the history of the state for this time 
of the year. December production is as 
low as that for June. Many mines are 
on half-time. 

Weather conditions have much to do 

with the general trend of things. There 
is a surplus of 65,000 tons in yards in 
Denver that dealers bought at the top 
price, and it looks as if they would lose 
money before it is put in the consumer’s 
bin. 
* More than 5,000 miners are out of 
work. Union officials contend that the 
closing of the mines is only another 
way of crippling their ranks, in the 
wake of the recent strike. 

Lignite mines, almost as hard hit 
as bituminous fields, are working inter- 
mittently. Louisville lump is bringing 
$9.25 while a year ago it retailed for 
$10.15. Weld County lignite lump is 
$8.50 and tapers to $6.15, while a year 
ago it was $8.90. Wages have not been 
reduced in these mines. Bituminous 
lump from the Trinidad district and 
Walsenburg field is $10.50, a dollar less 
than last year. Rockvale is $11. 


n 





South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Trade Extremely Sluggish—Price Cuts 
Fail to Help Retailers—Production at 
Low Mark. 


The coal trade is just about as dull as 
it is possible for it to be. Consumers of 
commercial coal appear to have ir- 
revocably decided not to buy any more 
fuel this year. At any rate they are 
consistently pursuing this policy. 

In an effort to create some interest 
in the retail market, local domestic 
dealers last week‘ made reductions of 
from $1 to $1.50 per ton on nearly all 
grades, but this concession had little 
effect in moving the large stocks on 
hand. The weather continues warm 
and there will be little demand as long 
as this condition exists, and the whole- 
sale market will also remain stagnant. 

Production now is around 200,000 
tons per week, which is about two- 
thirds of normal. However, a large 
proportion of this tonnage is from the 
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mines of furnace companies and is used 
for coking purposes, as commercial 
mines are operating only one to three 
days per week when running at all, and 
many have suspended entirely. If it 
were not for the activity of the furnace 
interests the employment situation in 
the coal fields would be much more 
critical. 





LOUISVILLE 


Demand Slow for All Grades—Many 
Mines Down—Destitution Among Min- 
ers. 


Like the little boy who was told 
“There ain’t no Santy Claus,” the coal 
trade is well aware of the fact that 
“There ain’t no business.” A few orders 
are coming in for a car or two here and 
there, and are being fought for, but 
there is no big industrial demand, and 
many retailers, with big piles in their 
yards, are much worried. Some of them 
have lump on hand that cost $3.50@ 
$3.75, whereas good coal can be had at 
$2.50@$2.75 today. & 

Reports indicate that many miners 
are out of work, with some suffering 
as a result, where workers are unable 
to secure enough money to keep their 
families from want. In the Birming- 
ham district a number of blast furnaces 
plan to open early in the year. This 
probably means that furnaces at Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, Chicago, and else- 
where will get busy shortly. 

The retailers are poor prospects for 
any business unless a long period of 
severe weather sets in. Quotations of 
local retailers vary 75c.@$1 a ton, some 
of the small dealers, who are buying 
from hand to mouth, quoting best east- 
ern Kentucky lump around $7@$7.25 a 
ton, while the companies which are 
stocked with high-priced fuel are ask- 
ing $7.75@$8 and cannot see their way 
clear to cutting the price. 


Southwest 











KANSAS CITY 


Retail Trade Stimulated by Colder 
Weather—Price Cuts Continue—Holi- 
day Sluggishness in Wholesale Trade. 


This territory has had more season- 
able weather lately and there has been 
a little improvement in the retail move- 
ment. However, it will take several 
weeks of cold weather to cause any 
material increase in demand at the 
mines. 

As a result of a few producers cut- 
ting prices, all Illinois figures continue 
on a low level for domestic grades and 
the dealers who stocked up on the 
higher prices that prevailed a month 
ago are disgusted, to say the least. The 
operators have advocated the early 
buying of coal and have turned right 
around and by their own actions dis- 
approved this policy. There has been 
no noticeable change in the mine prices 
for Kansas. 

North Missouri lump is $4.75, mine 
run $3.50, washed slack $3.75, raw 
slack $2.50. Arkansas lump is $7.50, 
mine run $3.75@$4.25, slack $2.50@ 
$2.75. McAlester Oklahoma lump is 
$8.50, nut $7, slack $2.50. Springfield 
Illinois lump is $2.50, egg $2.25, slack 
$2, with some -quotations at $2.25. 
There is a strong demand for slack and 
light call for lump and egg. Franklin 
County lump is $4.25, egg $4.05. De- 
mand is light as only low-priced coals 
are being called for. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Gas Slack Demand Improves — Non- 
Union Fields Have Surplus Capacity— 
Little Interest in Check-Off Decision. 


Demand for gas slack has been im- 
proving slowly, while otherwise there 
is practically no change in the market. 
Only a great increase in consumptive 
demand would produce any important 
reaction in the Pittsburgh district, for 
the reason that the non-union fields, 
which have been getting the bulk of 
the business on account of lower costs, 
are themselves in need of additional 
orders. In the past 30 days Connells- 
ville prices have been showing a soften- 
ing tendency, yet that region is likely to 
try to market more coal in future than 
in the past. 

The refusal of the Appellate Court at 
Chicago to uphold Judge Anderson’s in- 
junction against the check-off has 
proved of little interest in Pittsburgh 
coal circles, except that it removes the 
possibility of a strike. Operators con- 
tinue of the opinion that they should 
abolish the check-off in the next wage 
settlement, but there is a small con- 
tingent suggesting that continuance of 
the check-off might be used for trading 
purposes, to secure concessions other- 
wise impossible. 

Prices remain largely nominal except 
for the advance in gas slack: Steam 
slack, $1.830@$1.40; gas slack, $1.60@ 
$1.70; steam mine run and ordinary 
gas, $2.10@$2.20; #-in., $2.60@$2.70; 
Panhandle, 13-in. domestic, $2.75@$3; 
high-grade gas mine run, $3. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Year-End Sluggishness Prevails—Slow 
Depletion of Heavy Stocks—Industrial 
Improvement Seen with New Year— 
Production Parallels Demand. 


Operations were curtailed further 
during the week ended Dec. 17. The 
output amounted to 275,000 tons or 44 
per cent of potential capacity. This 
registers a decrease of 18,000 tons un- 
der the preceding week. However, 
figures given out by the Pittsburgh 
Vein Operators’ Association indicate 
that their mines worked approximately 
the same percentage this week as last. 

Due to the continued mild weather 
and, at least, no increase in the volume 
of traffic on the railroads, the propor- 
tion of the tonnage mined for railroad 
fuel is just about holding its own at 
somewhere between 35 and 40 per cent 
of the total field output on the present 
scale of operations. 

The “no-market” situation is assum- 
ing larger proportions and is now con- 
servatively estimated to be causing a 
loss of at least 55 per cent of capacity 
tonnage. There are many factors which 
are apparently militating against any 
immediate revival in the coal trade. 
Most prominent among these are the 
- usual seasonal dullness and the inven- 
tory period. With the sub-normal con- 
sumption of both steam and domestic 
coal, stocks laid in during October and 


early November have not yet been de- 
pleted to the point necessitating re- 
plenishment. Another excuse for not 
placing orders at this particular time 
is the elimination of the war tax on 
freight charges, effective Jan. 1. 

There are few changes in the indus- 
trial situation, reports indicating a 
slight lessening in activity. The steel 
industry is feeling the effect of the 
year-end lull, but Akron rubber fac- 
tories are showing gains and many 
plants are increasing production and 
re-employing men. 

A survey of the situation reveals that 
many large industrial plants which have 
been closed down completely or operat- 
ing on a low schedule expect to resume 
or increase their operations shortly af- 
ter the first of the year. Considerable 
optimism prevails as to the outlook 
within the next few months. 

Spot prices, with the exception of 
slack, have softened slightly during the 
week. Because of the decreased quan- 
tities of prepared sizes being produced 
at this time spot slack is selling $1.65 
@$1.75. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Two Contracts for Furnace Coke—By- 
product Coke Preferred—Spot Market 
Stagnant. 


The first contracting for furnace 
coke for the first quarter of the new 
year has occurred, two small contracts, 
each for a single blast furnace, having 
been closed at $3.25 and $3.40 respec- 
tively, these prices representing sub- 
stantially the expectation the trade has 
entertained recently, and agreeing pre- 
cisely with the market range quoted in 
this report a week ago. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
which has lately been supplying three 
furnaces, at Sharpsville, Lowellville 
and Girard, with coke from its byprod- 
uct operation, recently expressed doubt 
whether it would care to continue the 
arrangement after Dec. 31, having in 
mind the possible requirements of its 
own fur. aces, but has now been solicit- 
ing a renewal, and at least one of the 
contracts has been continued. 

The spot market continues practically 
dead and is quotable as follows: Spot 
furnace, $2.90@$3 contract furnace, 
$3.25 @$3.40; spot foundry, $3.75@$4.50. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Dec. 17 at 62,780 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 35,050 tons 
by the merchant ovens, a total of 97,- 
830 tons, an increase of 8,920 tons. 





UNIONTOWN 


Slight Spurt in Coke Market—Bargain 
Lots Cleared up—Coal Is Sluggish. 
While the coal market shows no im- 
provement there was a noticeable spurt 
this week in furnace coke which, how- 
ever, is not considered significant. The 
Christmas season: has always seen an 
active demand in expectation of delayed 
shipments after the holiday but the 
spurt this year was not so pronounced 
as formerly. It did, however, remove 
bargain coke from tracks and standard 
quality is now firm at $2.75@$3, with 
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the latter figure_being 
in most sales. EW 

In well-informed circles it is stated 
that $3.25 has been: made the price of 
coke contracts placed for delivery after 
the new year. It is noted also that all 
contracts are being made for a three- 
months’ period. They will expire at the 
time the wage scale ends in the union 
districts and it naturally follows that 
any suspension of production will bring 
consumers into the unorganized fields 
for coal with a resultant reaction in 
the coke market. 

The end of the old year approaches 
with the coal market extremely slug- 
gish and prices indifferent. Steam is 
quoted at $1.40@$1.50 and byproduct 
at $1.65@$1.85. 


the selling price 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


No Hope for Union Mines on Present 
Wage Basis — Destitution Increases 
Among Miners—Market at Standstill. 


As the old year draws nearer the 
end, operators see but little hope for a 
revival of business, especially in the 
unionized section of the field. Many 
producers with contracts expiring and 
facing an inevitable reduction without 
the ability to meet it are closing down. 

The situation in northern Cambria 
County is especially acute. Mines in 
the vicinity of Barnesboro, Hastings, 
Spangler and other points, are closed 
and the miners are facing starvation. 
While operators are not serving evic- 
tion notices, they are unable to get 
rental for the houses and in many 
instances are helping the destitute 
families. 

Operators figure that the individual 
miners are not responsible and hope 
for a break in the union lines which 
will permit the men to return to their 
work. At Juneau, Indiana County, an 
attempt was made to put the Ritter & 
Winslow Mine into operation and the 
men were met by a small army of 
women before they reached the mine. 
A clash occurred but no one was injured 
and the men returned to their homes 
and the mine remains closed. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


Poor Market Cuts Tonnage Despite 
Lowered Production Cost—Contracts 
the Mainstay. 

Although more mines were operating 
during the week ended Dec. 17, as a 
result of the lower mining rate to which 
about 1,000 miners had agreed, yet 
operations were by no means general. 
On the contrary, most of the mines 
were still out of commission because of 
lack of orders. 


ANTHRACITE 


Market Breaks—Production Is 
tailed—Heavy Storage at Mines. 

The coal market seems to have gone 
to pieces. It is difficult to move any 
size and as the storage yards are prac- 
tically loaded to capacity a large num- 
ber of the companies have been forced 
to close. 

With the exception of two or three 
of the large companies all of the mines 
have been working only on half-time. 
The eight collieries of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co., which have been out on 
a strike for a week are still idle. “‘Tak- 
ing it all in all there was approximately 
a 60 per cent reduction in output during 
last week, 


Cur- 
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The Scranton Coal Co. issued orders 
for suspension of work at nine collieries 
for one week, effective Dec. 21. The 
Hudson Coal Co. is understood unoffi- 
cially to have given assurance that there 
will be no suspension during the re- 
mainder of this month. The Hudson is 
thus the only important producer in the 
Scranton field operating regularly. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Pre-Holiday Sluggishness Is  Pro- 
nounced—RK.R. Fuel Tonnage Slipping 
—Screenings Are Strengthened by 
Scarcity. 





FAIRMONT 


The closing of the year is bringing 
even lower operating time than during 
recent months. The spot market is 
virtually non-existent, although slack 
coal has been strengthened by the slim 
domestic production. Railroad fuel 
business, which has-constituted the bulk 
ot production, has slumped materially. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Although there was a production of 
approximately 65,000 tons, yet the de- 
mand was extremely sluggish during 
the. week ended Dec. 17. Such mines 
as were able to hold their railroad fuel 
business worked on a 75-per cent basis. 
The low commercial production was 
destined for the West, Buffalo and Ca- 
nadian territory. 





Southern Appalachian 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Mines Remain  Closed—Wage 
Fail to Aid Production—Screenings 
Only in Demand. © 

A small number of mines are work- 
ing two or three days per week in 
Harlan and it is understood that most 
of them are using the 1917 scale. Even 
so,-they are not able to find a market 
for their coal and as a usual thing they 
run one day and it takes two or three 
to clean up the track, although the 
coal is being offered much lower than 
was the case a short time ago. 

All the mines on Straight Creek re- 
main closed. The market remains in an 
inactive state, and what few inquiries 
come in are for screenings. Prices on 
this grade have risen, some _ being 
quoted as high as $1.40. Good block is 
$2.75@$2.85 and egg is $2.25, while 
mine run is around $1.60. 








Middle West 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Cold .Weather Stimulates Domestic 
Market—All Sizes Still Heavy—Tend- 
ency to Cut Prices — Good Winter 
Market Anticipated. 

Cold weather has helped: conditions 
in the Carterville field, but it is going 
to take at least three weeks of this 
kind of weather to get things mov- 
ing right. There was -a_ noticeable 
movement of lump in scattered ship- 
ments, while the other sizes did not 
respond so quickly. 

Steam is easy, with no unusual de- 
mand_as yet, but operators anticipate 
a shortage about the first of the year. 
Many users are inquiring for January 
shipment and some few orders have 
been placed for February. Railroads 
are not carrying as much coal ahead as 
would be ordinarily expected. 


Cuts” 


COAL AGE 


Some mines are getting as low “as 
one and two days a week. The general 
average, however, is three days and 
under. Screenings are in fairly good 
movement. The independents are get- 
ting as low as $3.25 for lump and egg, 
$2.75 for No. 1 and No. 2 nut, while 
their mine run and screening prices are 
in line with association figures. 

Conditions in Duquoin and Jackson 
County are somewhat similar except 
that some mines are selling at prices 
below the independents in the Carter- 
ville field, while others are getting 
close to the Association prices. Mt. 
Olive domestic has responded to some 
extent to the cold weather but this is 
up one day and down the next.if the 
temperature rises. Nearly all the 
steam is going on contract and the 
railroad tonnage is unusually good. 

In the Standard field everything is 
dragging. The best demand is for 
screenings. Domestic responds quickly 
to weather conditions. Railroad ton- 
nage is good, everything considered, 
while working time averages two or 
three days. 

_ A fairly good movement of standard 

is noted to Chicago for steam purposes 

ae little domestic is moving 
est. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Some Quiet Wage Cutting Reported— 
Sereenay Much Higher and Hard to 
et. 


Demand for prepared sizes has been 
off, due in part to-reductions in wages 
in eastern Kentucky without like re- 
ductions in this field, which is under 
wage agreement. It has been hard to 
supply demand for pea and slack and 
prices have climbed steadily to $1.75 
and even $1.90. 

It is reported that a few mines have 
made. arrangements with miners, 
promising them work at lower wages, 
which would enable them to secure 
business in competition -with fields 
which have cut wages. However, it 
would be hard to trace down these 
rumors. 

Fine screenings are so scarce that 
on the Louisville market it is reported 
that the Standard Oil Co. refused to 
pay the price and started burning fuel 
oil under a number of its stills, demand 
for fuel oil being poor and price weak. 
Screenings costing $1.75 at mine, with 
$1.40 freight and war tax, would figure 
about $3.15 a ton on board cars at the 
oil company’s plant. 

Western Kentucky is in a quandary 
as a result of the price cutting in east- 
ern Kentucky, made possible by wage 
reductions there and which is beginning 
to be felt, although this field has been 
able to compete fairly well as a result 
of an advantage in freight rates to 
Louisville. 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Retailers Inactive — Steam Market 
Strengthens—More Mine Closings— 
Labor Is Dissatisfied. 

At last the Middle West has been 
treated to a few days of seasonably 
cold weather. It will take more than 
a few days of cold to bring about any 
improvement in. the coal market. Six 
weeks of zero weather might help, but 
nothing less. A recent bulletin from 
the weather department contains the 
interesting fact that the temperature 
in the Middle West for the last sixteen 
months has been in excess of the aver- 


age temperature ever since the records 


were kept. 
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Retail -dealers..are very. inactive. 
They claim they are encountering 


vigorous competition from “snowbirds” 


who are shipping in a few cars of coal 
and unloading the cars on to wagons, 
offering it direct to the householder at 
reduced rates. Owing to the fact that 
they have no bins, teams or equipment 
to speak of, they are able to sell con- 
siderably cheaper than the retailer. In 
a time like this operators ought to be 
careful to ship only to legitimate 
dealers, as in doing otherwise they are 
not only hurting their own game, but 
the whole industry. 

Some of the largest mines in Illinois 
and Indiana, producing, perhaps, the 
best grades of coal in the whole terri- 
tory, are planning on closing immedi- 
ately and remaining closed indefinitely. 
A few of the smaller mines in the terri- 
tory producing off-grade coal, are still 
operating in a haphazard manner, but 
if these mines do not stop running soon 
their creditors will step in and make 
them discontinue. Incidentally, the air 
is full of rumors of companies. who are 
going to wind up their affairs and end 
their business after the first of the 
year. This applies both to wholesalers 
and operating companies. A number of 
firms attracted to the coal industry dur- 
ing the past two years, on account of 
the opportunities to profiteer, are also 
going to discontinue business as they 
have lost all they had _ previously 
gained. 

On account of curtailed running time, 
the miners are faced with poverty and 
want in some of the producing districts. 
Great numbers of them are planning 
to leave their occupation and seek work 


in other industries, while there are still 


others, who are unable to get work In 
other lines but declare that as soon as 
the situation changes and _ industry 
booms they will get a job in a factory 
as they have had all the hard luck due 
them in one life while engaged in 
mining coal. 
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LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Consumers Use Excess Stocks—Market 
Very Weak—Contract Orders Hold— ° 
Tide Movement Nil. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


There was some improvement in mar- 
ket conditions in the Pocahontas region 
because of increased contract require- 
ments. Western shipments were much 
in excess of the Tide and Eastern 
movement. As a rule, mines worked 
about three days. 

Lower production in the Tug River 
field reflected the continued market 
dullness. The output was not in ex- 
cess of 55,000 tons for the week, much 
of which went to allied steel companies 
in the West. Spot sales were extremely 
scarce, especially in the prepared 
grades, contracts alone sustaining pro- 
duction. 


NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


Although lowered mining rates in 
some New River sections resulted in a 
slight production increase, there was 
not enough business available to insure 
regular operations at such mines. It 
was apparent that demand could not 
absorb much increased production re- 
gardless of lowered prices, as coal had 
accumulated in the markets to such an 
extent that at no point was it easy to 
make sales. 
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There was no improvement in the 
Gulf region, consumers using up excess 
shipments forwarded in recent weeks. 
The old hope was also prevalent that 
there would be an early reduction in 
freight rates, although operators ex- 
pect no such reduction before next 
April. Contract orders were about all 
that enabled mines to operate. 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Market Can’t Absorb Extra Tonnage 
Made Possible by Lowered Wages—Do- 
mestic Call Low, Causing Screenings to 
Rise. 

KANAWHA 


Production was not over 20 per cent 
of capacity during the week ended Dec. 
17. This represented the output at 


COAL AGE 


mines still having contract orders, al- 
most invariable idleness prevailing at 
operations not provided with contract 
business.. There was a slight demand 
for nut and slack, which caused the 
price to harden to $1@$1.35. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Production was scaled down to less 
than half the November rate. Idle- 
ness was growing, notwithstanding the 
fact that mines were in a position to 
meet declining prices through a lower- 
ing of mining rates. Prices had so 
little to do with the lack of business, 
however, that they failed to count, as 


buyers were simply not in the market. 


Williamson mines were not operating 
more than one-third of normal. There 
was so little spot demand that contract 
orders were about all that enabled 





From Field and Trade 


News Items 








ALABAMA 


The first lap in the construction of the 
government coal terminal was completed 
recently and the _ substructure officially 
turned over to the government’s represen- 
tative. With the exception of a few minor 
details the construction work on the ter- 
minal has been completed. The machinery 
is designed to remove the coal from the 
barges, transfer it to the storage bins and 
then reload it onto the ships and do the 
same with iron ore bound up the river. 





ALASKA 


A. large movement of coal from the 
Alaskan R.R., including shipments for the 
Navy from the Matanuska coal field, is pre- 
dicted by the Alaskan Engineering Com- 
mission in its annual report. It estimates 
that 150,000 tons of coal a year will be 
shipped at a freight rate of $1.20 a ton. 


COLORADO 


Four-fifths of the land necessary to close 
a deal that will bring a-“standard gage 
railroad outlet to the San Juan Valley, in 
southwestern Colorado, has been sgub- 
scribed, according to reports from Durango. 
If the deal is finally consummated be- 
tween land owners in that valley and Los 
Angeles capitalists, it will not only provide 
an outlet for crops but develop the coal 
fields. The railroad will be constructed at 
or near Ballup, N. M., a Santa Fe R.R. 
point, to connect with Durango, a Denver 
& Rio Grande R.R. point. The agreement 
involves the transfer of about $2,500,000 
worth of land for stock. 





ILLINOIS 


George Barker of the Maynard Coal Co. 
of Columbus was in Chicago recently, re- 
porting a very dull market in Ohio. 


The Schilers Coal Co. has taken a lease 
on the Oxford coal fields, and representa- 
tives of the company have been looking 
after the drilling of the test holes. 


J. L. Forepaugh of the Lake Forwarding 
Department of the Northwestern Fuel Co. 
at ; Cleveland, was a_ recent visitor in 
Chicago. 


Fred E. Kock, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to the sales force of the Harris- 
burg Collieries Co. He was formerly 
traffic manager of the Chicago Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. 


The Springfield Utilities Co. at Spring- 
field, is storing 10,000 tons of coal near 
its plant. This action is being followed by 
many such concerns throughout the state 
in anticipation of a coal famine in case of 
a sudden and severe change of weather 
conditions or of the blocking of the check- 
off system in the mines. 


E. H. Erwin, for the past two years 
general sales manager for the O’Gara Coal 


Co., Chicago, has resigned his position to 
accept one of a similar nature with the 
Harrisburg Colliery Co., Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago. He has been connected with 
some of the most prominent operating com- 
panies in Illinois and at one time owned 
and controlled a mine himself. 


INDIANA 


The existence of two separate concerns, 
the Daugherty Coal Co., a corporation at 
Terre Haute, engaged in the wholesale coal 
business, and the Daugherty Coal & Supply 
Co., a partnership engaged in the retail coal 
business, was recognized recently in Superior 
Court. The recognition took the form of a 
decree in which the affairs of the Daugherty 
Coal & Supply Co. were released from receiv- 
ership and returned to the partners, James J. 
Daugherty and Lambert J. Loyd. On May 
10, 1921, Ludwig Wild filed a suit against 
the Daugherty Coal company, alleging non- 
payment of a note for $1,000. Shortly after 
this the United States Trust Co. was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Daugherty Coal 
company, and through some oversight they 
took over the property of the Daugherty 
Coal & Supply Co. along with that of the 
Daugherty Coal company. By the ruling 
the Daugherty Coal & Supply Co. will re- 
sume its business entirely free of any re- 
ceivership, and its property, which has been 
in the hands of the receiver, will be turned 
back to it. 


KENTUCKY 


The St. Bernard Coal Mining Co., is in- 
stalling a new mining plant in Hopkins 
County, near Shamrock, to be known as the 
North Diamond Mine, which it is claimed 
will be the largest producing pit mine in 
western Kentucky. An all-steel tipple will 
be installed. 


In connection with the retail department 
at Louisville of the St. Bernard Coal Min- 
ing Co., a new two-ton Nash truck has 
been added, and the company expects to 
motorize delivery within a year or so. It 
is also planned to install car dumping pits, 
conveyors, loaders, ete., and get away from 
the large volume of hand labor now neces- 
sary in connection with the Louisville 
operations. 


Max Barker and A. G. Stith were in 
Pineville recently, visiting properties on 
Straight Creek in which they are interested. 


The Elkfield Coal Co., Garth, recently 
organized, is planning for the installation 
of considerable machinery on its tract of 
coal property, to include locomotive, coal 
cars, electrical machinery, mining equip- 
ment and tools, etc. The company proposes 
to develop a tract of over 100 acres. J. 
G. Bowman is president, and R. Q. Young, 
manager. 


The Elkhorn Coal Co., of eastern Ken- 
tucky, having struck some good gas wells 
while drilling for oil, has a deal on to sell 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Co., some 6,- 
000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas daily. 
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mines to run. Shipments were being 
made almost exclusively to Western 
markets. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


The market depression had cut down 
production to not more than 20 per 
cent of capacity. There was a growing 
scarcity of screenings with a curtail- 
ment of prepared sizes. 


VIRGINIA 


Production was being maintained 
close to 55 per cent of capacity, mainly 
because of the fact that so many con- 
tracts remained intact. There was little 
or no spot market outlet, however, the 
low prices offered retarding production 
among the smaller mines with free coal 
to sell. 





Denver Cornett recently visited the plant 
of the Cornett-Lewis Coal Co., at High 
Splint, Harlan County. 

The Southern Mining Co., Williamsburg, 
capital $30,000, has been chartered by T. 
B. Mahan, N. B. Perkins and F. E. Gat- 
liff. 

D. S. Riddle, of the Riddle Coal Co., Chat- 
tanooga, was in Pineville for a day or so 
recently. 





MISSOURI 


A steam shovel is being installed at the 
coal deposits of the Central Missouri Coal 
and Mining Co., near Holt Summit. The 
company has a lease on coal bearing lands 
in that vicinity sufficient to keep them 
busy for several years and it is not im- 
probable that they will be shipping their 
product out in trainloads within the next 
few months in the event it is possible to 
get a switch built to the coal pits, which 
are about a mile from the track. 


The work of sinking the shaft for the 
coal mine at Mosby has been started. The 
Mosby Coal Co. filed articles some time 
ago; capital stock $150,000; term of ex- 
istence 50 years. The company has 2,294 
acres leased for the mineral rights. 


NEW YORK 


The Edison Medal, “for meritorious ser- 
vice in electrical science or electrical engi- 
neering or electrical art’? has been awarded 
for the year 1921, to Cummings C. Chesney, 
chief engineer and general manager of the 
Pittsfield Works of the General Electric 
Co. This award was made to Mr. Chesney 
for his work in the development of trans- 
mission apparatus, generators, condensers, 
transformers and converters during his as- 
sociation with the Iate William Stanley 
of the Stanley Electric Manufacturing Co., 
of Pittsfield, Mass., which concern was 
amalgamated some years ago with the 
General Electric Co. Mr. Chesney is one 
of the pioneers in electrical discovery. He 
made plans for the first successfully de- 
signed, advanced types of alternating cur- 
rent generators for high voltages. 





CUMMINGS C. CHESNEY 


Chief engineer and general manager, 
Pittsfield Works, General Electric Co. 
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The Gano-Moore Coal Mining Co., is a 
new corporation which will absorb. the 
business of the Gano-Moore Co., and Court- 
right, Dimmick & Cunningham, Inc., and 
will purchase seven coal mines located in 
southern West Virginia. The new company 
will have a capital stock of $6,500,000, 
7% per cent preferred participating stock 
and $3,000,000 of common = stock. The 
Gano-Moore Co. is now located at 44 
Beaver St.,. New York, with offices in 
Philadelphia, Norfolk and Newport News, 
and has foreign offices in Rio Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and London. .The main office 
of the new corporation will be at 44 Beaver 
St., with branch offices in Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Huntington, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago, as well as foreign 
offices in London, Rio Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires. The officers of the new company 
are M. R. Gano, president and chairman of 
the board of directors; vice-presidents, W. 
H. Cunningham, H. C. Matlack and F. D. 
Dimmick; secretary and treasurer C. C. 
Gano, and fiscal agent, R. T. Garfein. Be- 
Sides these the board of directors will con- 
sist of Alfred Ogle, who is chairman of 
the Indiana Coke & Gas Co., the Ogle Coal 
Co., president of the Vandalia Coal Co., 
and the Monon Coal Co.; vice-president 
of the National Coal Association; and 
Frank Enslow, vice-president of the Hunt- 
ington National Bank. 


OHIO 


The Monarch Coal Co. of Cincinnati has 
closed out its business. -H. L. Monarch 
called a meeting of the company’s creditors 
and declared that it was useless to con- 
tinue. An arrangement was made to close 
up its affairs. 


Judge Peck, Cincinnati, has refused a 
motion for a new trial in the jury award 
of $12,500 to Bryden Bros. of Piedmont, 

Va., who sued the Reliance Coal & 
Coke Co., on a breach of contract in failure 
to accept coal for the Baltimore Manufac- 
turing Co., of Baltimore. 


The offices of the Pittsburgh & Bessemer 
Coal Co., of Columbus, will be moved from 
the Ferris Bldg., into new quarters in the 
Rowland Bldg., now nearing completion. 


The Reliable Coal Co., of Columbus, made 
no opposition to paying back a sum of money 
paid for coal delivered to the Ohio State 
School for the Blind under a contract which 
was declared illegal. The demand of Audi- 
tor Tracy for the return of the money 
was complied with immediately. 


The Emmons Coal & Mining Co. of Phila- 
delphia was awarded a verdict of $14,290 
in its counter-suit for $20,000 against H. 
D. Everett, doing business as the Western 
Coal Co. of Cincinnati, in the trial before 
Judge J. W. Peck of the United States 
District Court. Everett sued for $4,000, 
alleged to be due in payment for coal 
delivered to Tidewater. The Emmons com- 
pany sued on a breach of contract alleging 
that deliveries that should have been made 
early last summer had not been effected. 
Everett’s attorneys have given notice of an 
appeal. 


Alex Bonnyman, president of the Blue 
Diamond Coal Co., Abner Lunsford, gen- 
eral manager of the Banner Fork Coal 
Co., Kentenia, Ky., W. C. Howes, president 
of the St. Paul Coal Co., Betsylayne, Ky., 
and Ed H. Mahan, president of the South- 
ern Coal & Coke Co., were recent visitors 
from the South in the Cincinnati market. 


The Cambridge Stripping & Mining Co., 
has been incorporated to mine coal in the 
Cambridge field. Incorporators are Chad 
Chalfont, D. M. Wilson, F. W. Tobin, O. 
C. Hall and G. W. Hall. 


W. A. Tubman, formerly treasurer and 
purchasing agent of the Theodore Kundtz 
Co., is now associated with the R. A. Woods 
Coal Co., Cleveland, as vice-president. Mr. 
Tubman was formerly secretary of the 
Cleveland Purchasing Agents’ Association 
and is well known in northern Ohio busi- 
ness circles. 


A compromise has been effected in the 
threatened suit and countersuit of the 
Munro Warrior Coal Co. and the Ohio & 
Kentucky Fuel Co., of Cincinnati. About 
$20,000 was involved with a trial date set 
in the United States district court, but both 
parties agreed to an amicable settlement. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Stillwater Mine, at Forest City, has 
been purchased by Martin O’Toole, of the 
Avoca Coal Co., Robert Nolan, State’s Tire 
Co. and P. R, Jordan, rock contractor. The 
mine was owned by the Delaware & Hud- 
son Co. and was operated for some years 
by John W. Kirby & Sons, of Scranton. 


COAL AGE 


The mine is equipped with a breaker and 
is aaty, to contain 100,000 tons of minable 
coal. 


Since the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
went into effect in 1916, there have been 
148,546 accidents in the bituminous coal 
mines of Pennsylvania. Data at the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry show that 
during the past two years 41,600 persons 
were injured in the bituminous mines. Of 
this total 737 accidents proved fatal. These 
figures do not include the accidents of the 
past two months. during which time 70 
fatalities occurred in the bituminous mines. 
From Jan. 1, 1920, when the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation of the Department of Labor 
and Industry began operations, to Dee. 
1, 1921, the bureau has offered its services 
to 2,185 industrial cripples, and of these 
1,639 registered with the bureau. Five 
hundred and sixty-three were rejected be- 
cause they could not be located or because 
they later notified the bureau its services 
were not required. 


The Conemaugh Coal & Mining Co. has 
acquired a tract of coal property in Kiski- 
minitis Township, near Apollo, totaling 
about 1,584 acres. The property will be 
opened up immediately, and extensive pro- 
peecee is planned. J. W. Fletcher is presi- 

ent. 


The Crescent Mine of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. near Brownsville, at the edge of 
the coke region, which has been working 
about half time, is now in full operation. 


Hudson Coal Co. officials announce sev- 
eral changes among the colliery superin- 
tendents. Edward Manning, for years 
superintendent of Laflin Colliery, has been 
promoted to a similar position at Green- 
wood workings, succeeding Samuel Oakley, 
who has been made superintendent at Mar- 
vine colliery. Thomas Coates, inside fore- 
man at Baltimore No. 5, has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Laflin Mine. 


The Fuel Service Co., Alvan Markle, Jr., 
treasurer, has notified the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth that its capital stock has 
been increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The Blizabeth Mine was flooded when 
the Loyalhanna Creek overflowed its banks 
in South Latrobe. It is doubtful if opera- 
tion of the mine will be possible for the 
rest of the winter, 


The Scientific Selection of Explosives for 
Coal Mining was the subject of a paper 
delivered - at the annual meeting of the 
Coal Mining Institute of America, at Pitts- 
burgh, recently. Readers desiring to pos- 
sess a free copy may do so by addressing 
the Advertising Department, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 





VIRGINIA 


The Heaton Coal Co., Tacoma, is planning 
for the installation of new electrical equip- 
ment, including motors and other apparatus, 
at its property, 


George W. St. Clair, of Tazewell, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Virginia 
Smokeless Fuel Co., was in Norfolk re- 
cently. He was one of the signers of the 
petition to the court asking that the Norfolk 

Western be restrained from collecting 
$500,000 demurrage charges until the I. 
C. C. can ascertain if the demurrage tariffs 
have been properly applied. 





WASHINGTON 


The College of Mines, University of 
Washington, holds its twenty-sixth annual 
winter mining session during the twelve 
weeks from Jan. 5 to March 22. This ses- 
sion is open to any interested man who can 
read and write English. The expenses 
will be limited to a tuition fee of $15, 
laboratory deposits to cover materials ac- 
tually used and the cost of the necessary 
text books. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Census Bureau reports that the num- 
ber of coal mine employees in Iowa de- 
creased from 13,990 in 1910 to 12,809 in 
1920. In Alabama the number of coal mine 
employees increased from 1,739 to 2,294. 


In his annual report, Secretary of Labor 
Davis recommends the assignment of spe- 
cial representatives of the conciliation ser- 
vice to the twelve major basic industries, 
including coal, who would study conditions 
with a view of preventing industrial dis- 
putes. The Childrens’ Bureau of the de- 
partment conducted a survey of conditions 
affecting children in the bituminous coal 
districts in West Virginia. 
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According to the annwal report of the 
Secretary of Interior the Government has 
withdrawn ‘from entry in Western states 
39,690,119 acres of coal land. 


Secretary of Interior Fall has settled all 
outstanding claims against the old Fuel 
Administration and announces that his 
authority thereunder has been terminated 
under the act of Congress authorizing the 
Interior Secretary to close out the claims. 
Under this authority the Secretary settled 
541 claims, awarding $98,123. One claim of 
$10,000 was disallowed. The Interior De- 
partment still retains the records of the 
Fuel Administration and the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, to which he says fre- 
quent reference is made upon request. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


A new West Virginia coal corporation is 
to be known as the Wilson-Smith Coal Cor- 
poration, with headquarters for the time 
being at Charleston. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey people are largely interested 
in this concern as follows: William Burl- 
son, Howard H. Roberts and F. B. Smith, 
of Blossburg, Pa.; S. S. Schofield, of Potts- 
town, Pa.; W. V. Wilkinson, of Haddon 
Heights, N. J. 


Sale of the property of the American 
Gas Coal Co., now in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, is urged by the Reilly-Peabody 
Fuel Co., of Pittsburgh, in an answer filed 
in the suit against the American company. 
The Reilly-Peabody company has a claim 
of $140,000 secured by a deed of trust 
covering a tract of 300 acres in Grant 
District in addition to 85 acres purchased 
from the New England Fuel & Transpor- 
tation Co., and to 13 acres. Under its deed 
of trust the company claims that it has 
first lien on the American Gas Coal prop- 
erty. It contends in its answer that in- 
asmuch as the property is running down 
even though in the hands of a receiver, 
it ought to be sold so as to protect the in- 
terest of all parties and all creditors. 


Announcement is made of the consolida- 
tion of the Wood-Morton interests in the 
Charleston section with the Fort Dearborn 
Coal Co., W. F. Harman and associates of 
Tazowell, Va., operating extensively in Nor- 
folk & Western territory becoming identified 
with the consolidated properties. Com- 
panies controlled by W. S. Wood and 
Quin Morton which are merged under the 
terms of the consolidation are the Wood 
Coal Co., Leevale Coal Co., American Eagle 
Collieries Co., Hopkins Fork Coal Co. and 
Imperial Smokeless Coal Co. W. F. Har- 
man and his associates control the Yukon 
Pocahontas Coal Co., Sayers Pocahontas 
Coal Co., Harman Pocahontas Coal Co., 
Johns Branch Coal Co., Kennedy Coal Cor- 
poration and War Creek Pocahontas Coal 
Co. There are now seven directors as 
follows: George F. Stahmer, Harry M. 
Hall and William F. Fitzgerald, of Chi- 
cago; W. F. Harman and W. T. Gillespie 
of Tazewell, Va.; W. S. Wood and Quin 
Morton of Charleston. 


The fourth annual convention of Y. M. 
C. A.’s in coal-mining communities was 
held in Charleston on Dec. 7 and 8, under 
the auspices of the advisory committee of 
this body, of which J. G. Bradley, of Dun- 
don, is chairman. The general secretary 
reported that a new building is in course 
of construction at Mt. Hope, which was 
built at a cost of $110,000. Dr. Henry 
Kallenberg, of New York spoke on ‘Health 
Education in Coal-Mining Communities.” 
J. Blaine Withee, of Parkersburg; Carl 
Scholz, vice-president of the Raleigh-Wyo- 
ming Coal Co., and G. W. Bischoff, general 
manager of the West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Co. also addressed the meeting. J. G. 
Bradley presided at the dinner session. 
Charles R. Towson, senior secretary of the 
industrial department, J. O. Hunnicott, sec- 
retary of the Burnwell Association, J. A. 
Page, secretary of the Decota Association 
ae L. E. Black made addresses at the 

inner. 


A decision has been handed down by 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, sitting in Philadelphia, affirming a 
jury award of $275,000 rendered last April 
as the outcome of suits brought by the 
New River Collieries Co., to recover a bal- 
ance alleged to be due for coal comman- 
deered by former Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. The action was tried before United 
States District Court Bodine in Trenton. 


Robert Talbott, Fairmont, of Robert Tal- 
bott & Co., coal operators, has donated an 
acre and a quarter of land at Lowesville, 
Monongalia County for the erection of a 
public school house in Grant district and 
a similar sized tract for the erection of a 
Roman Catholic Church at the mining 
settlement. 
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ONTARIO 


A group of shareholders of 'the Nukol 
Co.. which is in financial difficulties, 
gathered in Toronto recently in the belief 
that they were to meet the directors. They 
were irate when they found that the hall 
had not been engaged and that the directors 


COAL AGE 


had other business to attend to. The share- 
holders contended that it was understood 
that the meeting was to have been held 
but the directors claimed that all the busi- 
ness had already been transacted. 

J. L. Good, sales manager of the National 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was a business 
visitor in Toronto recently. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia mines operated by. the 
British Empire Steel Corporation produced 
3,297,946 tons of coal during the first nine 
months of the present year. It is estimated 
that the total output will be about 4,400,- 
000 tons. 











Traffic News 


Complaint has been filed with the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission by the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Co. 
against the Pennsylvania, Delaware & Hud- 
son, Lackawanna, Erie, Lehigh Valley, 
Reading and other rairoads against re- 
fusal of through rates on coal. 


The Chaffee Railroad Co., owning a 
branch line from Vindex, Md., to Chaffee, 
W. Va., which reaches large coal and timber 
areas, has been authorized by the I. C. C. 
to operate the property. The line connects 
with the Western Maryland, which pro- 
tested against the granting of the applica- 
tion. According to the report, the Western 
Maryland will oppose giving the branch 
line a division of joint rates. The Western 
Maryland contended much of the territory 
served by the Chaffee could be served by it. 


The operating headquarters of the W. C. 
& W. R.R. has been moved to Mt. Vernon, 
Ill, the northern terminal of the road. 
The.road touches many mines in Perry and 
Jefferson counties and is one of the largest 
coal carriers in that district. 


The I. C. C. has denied a motion of 
the Director General of Railroads to dismiss 
the complaint of the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., which alleges that charges on 
anthracite from producing points to Haute, 
Pa., were illegally assessed. 


The commission has reopened for further 
argument the complaint of the Meyersdale 
Smokeless Coal Co., in which it recently 
found that the refusal of the B. &-O. and 
the Director General of Railroads to fur- 
nish cars to the company at Casselman, 
Pa., for coal was prejudicial to the coal 
company and preferential to competitors. 


In the complaint of the Ideal Fuel Co., 
the commission decides that the rate on 
coal from Herrin, IIll., to Chicago during 
Federal control was not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of. the Charleston, S. C., 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., the commis- 
sion decides that the rates on -coal from 
Virginia and Kentucky to Florida were 
legally applicable. 


The Kentucky State Railway Commission 
reserved its decision after a public hearing 
in Newport on-the protest made by ‘the 
Hazard, Appalachia and Harlan Coal Op- 
erators’ Associations as well as consumers 
from Cynthiana north to Covington against 
the advance in the freight rates on south- 
eastern Kentucky coal from $1.56% a ton 
to $1.90. Mr. Boyd, of Louisville, speak- 
ing for the plaintiffs, declared that it was 
all bosh to say that there was no com- 
petitive rate to be reckoned with on account 
of river transportation and pointed out that 
coal from Jackson, Ohio, was laid down in 
Kentucky at a lower rate than from 
Hazard, though the distance was much 
greater. Mr. Nekamp, speaking for the 
northeastern Kentucky operators, said that 
he was not opposed to a reduction in freight 
rates but questioned the effect of a differ- 
ential as an incentive to competition. 


In a report to the Senate on settlement 
of railroad claims, the Railroad Administra- 
tion says capital stock of the Hudson Coal 
Co., amounting to $5,387,500 is collateral 
for obligations of the Delaware & Hudson 
R.R., and that $260,100 of the capital stock 
of the Walhonding Coal Co., is collateral 
for obligations of the Pennsylvania. 


The I. C. C. has assigned for hearing 
at Birmingham Jan. 10, the case involving 
rates on coal from Illinois mines to destina- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 
Hearing in the case involving rates and. 
terminal charges on coal to Gulf ports has 
been assigned for New Orleans Jan. 11. 


The commission has suspended until April 
15 proposed reduction of 5c. per ton on 
coal from Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia mines to Gulf ports 
when for bunkerage, for export, or when 
for points: in Florida and Texas accessible 
by water, but an increase of 20c. per ton 
when handled through tipple for other pur- 
poses. 

The I, C. C. has assigned for hearing at 
Birmingham Jan. 10 the case involving 
rates on coal from Illinois mines to destina- 
tions in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 


While the hard and soft coal trades will 
not be affected by the newly reduced freight 
rates which come into effect on the Can- 
adian roads the first of the year, coke 
dealers will benefit by a slight drop in the 
rates by reason that coke took a special 
commodity advance several months ago. 
Coal was given a special treatment of 
from ten to fifteen per cent at that time 
and so will not be further affected now. 





Association Activities 


Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association 

Seven hundred coal men in Chicago ‘were 
recently haled into court. A judgment and 
fine amounting to $5 was imposed on each 


defendant. The suits were brought by the 
Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association in 
behalf of its annual banquet, Dec 12. 


The charge was “Being a Good Fellow and 
a Coal Man.’’ A summons was sent to all 
the defendants, reading: 


“You are hereby summoned to personally 
be and appear before this August Body 
with your office employees on the 12th day 
of December in the year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Twenty-one at 
the hour of six thirty p.m., in the ball- 
room of the Hotel La Salle to plead guilty 
to the charge of being a darn good fellow 
and a coal man, and have you then and 
there your most jovial mood and a feeling 
of good fellowship.” : ; 





Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ 
Association 


A meeting of the association was held in 
Louisville Dec. 14, general marketing and 
production angles being discussed, espe- 
cially the effect of the wage scale reduc- 
tions in’ eastern Kentucky. “Unless a new 
wage agreement can be reached with the 
mine unions in western :Kentucky «it is 
anticipated that the field is going’ to have 
trouble in meeting competition, although it 
has an advantage right now of 50c. to 60c. 
per ton in the freight rate to Louisville. 


Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association 


A joint board meeting of operators’ and 
miners’ representatives of the Northern 
West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 
was held at Fairmont on Dec. 10 for the 
purpose of settling difficulties which have 
arisen between operators and miners in dif- 
ferent instances in the field. The operators 
Were represented by A. Lisle White, of 
Clarksburg, Everett Drennen, of Elkins; 
Brooks Fleming, Jr., of Fairmont and E. 
S. McCullough, labor commissioner. The 
miners were represented by M. L. Hapton- 
stall, of Charleston, acting president of the 
district, Frank McCartney, district board 
member; Ralph Aiellio, district board mem- 
ber and Charles.H. Batley, international 
organizer. 


Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association 


Holding their annual meeting in New 
York on Dec. 8, the smokeless operators 
of West Virginia, acting as members of 
the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association, 
elected their officers for the coming year. 


The roster of new officers includes: E. 
E. White, of Glen White, president; O. M. 
Deyerlie, of Bluefield, first vice-president ; 
R..E. Grose, of MacDonald, second vice- 
president ; George R. Collins, of Charleston, 
treasurer. 


The newly elected board of governors 
includes the following: T. E. Houston and 
O. M. Deyerlie, Pocahontas District; W. P. 
Tams and P. M. Snyder, Winding Gulf 
District; S. A. Scott and G. H. Caperton, 
New River District; John Steinbugler and 
George Wolfe, Tug River District. 


The membership committee consists of 
the following: Sam Patterson for the 
Norfolk & Western territory; W. B. Beale 
for Virginian territory and George Wolfe 
for Chesapeake & Ohio territory. 

Production, transportation and consump- 


tion problems were considered at length by 
the association at its annual meeting. 








Obituary 





William G. Deek, superintendent of the 
Rouse and Lester mines of the .Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., is dead after a long 
illness. He is succeeded by J. L. Me- 
Brayer, acting superintendent. 


William G. Johnson, president of the 
West Wheeling Coal Co., and_prominent in 
the coal industry of eastern Ohio, died re- 
cently. Mr. Johnson is survived by three 
brothers, one of whom is Thomas H. John- 
son, president of the Valley Grove Coal 
Go,, of Ohio. 


W. F. Blaisdell, who was first vice-presi- 
dent of the Curtis & Blaisdell, at one time 
one of the largest retail coal concerns in 
Manhattan, died Dec. 16, aged 73 years. 
For the past ten years Mr. Blaisdell made 
his home in Port Washington, but for 
thirty-five years previously had lived ‘in 
Brooklyn. : 


Robert H. McKean, manager of the 
Credit Department of the McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., died at his home on Dec. 17, 
1921. Mr. McKean’s services’ began with 
the Engineering € Mining Journal in April, 
1902, as assistant in the accounting depart- 
ment. About a year after the purchase of 
the Engineering & Mining Journal by the 
Hill Publishing Co., Mr. McKean was ap- 
pointed manager of the Journal which posi- 
tion he held until he was elected a director 
and secretary of the Hill Publishing Co. 
After the consolidation .of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. with the McGraw Publishing Co. 
he became manager of the combined credit 
departments and held this. position until 
his death. a 3 


James Scott McCracken, a former well- 
known coal dealer in Toronto, died a few 
days ago in Vancouver, where he had been 
living. Deceased was born at Brockville in 
1840 and had been living in the West for 
some years. i oy. sthal Ae 5 

As a.result of q fall at his home, Colonel 
J. S. Cunningham, well-known coal man of 
Charleston, W. Va., died a few days ago, 
following an operation. He had been a 
resident of Charleston since 1902, when 
he came there as a representative of some 
coal interests. He was-rated as one of the 
foremost experts of the country in coal 
formation and production... = i tet 

Thomas J. Scully, mayor of South Am- — 
boy, N. J., and father of John Scully, head 
of the Scully Towing and Transportation 
Co., of New York, died on Dec. 13. He -was 
well known among the coal trade. Tete 





Coming Meetings __ 





American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its midwinter convention in 
New York City, Feb. 15, 16 and 17. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers will meet on Feb. 20 to 
23 in New York -City. . Secretary, F. F. 
SDarplees, 29 West 39th St., New York 

ity. } 


The American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, Inc., will hold its annual Cages] 
Jan. 16, 1922, at the Engineers’ Club, 3 
West 40th St., New York City. Secretary 
F. A. Mollitor, 35 Nassau St., New York 
City. ; - 


New England Wholesale Coal Association 
will hold its annual meeting Jan. 10, 1922, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, R. S. Town- 
send, 27 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association will hold its next meeting Jan. 
27, 1922, at Knoxville, Tenn. Secretary, J. 
E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Pike County Coal Operators will hold 
their annual meeting Jan, 6, 1922, at Pike- 
ville, Ky. Secretary, F. E. Miller, Pike- 
ville, Ky. k 

Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of 
Ohio will hold its annual meeting on Feb. 
13, 1922, at Cleveland, Ohio; D. F. Hurd, 
secretary. : 
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